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Cooling milk and cream on the farm 
‘promptly and properly would prevent 
‘to @ very great extent the enormous 
“waste which occurs every year. Milk 
| dealers and cheesemakers often may be 
obliged to return to the farmer any milk 
or ¢ream that is about to sour. Part 
of the returned milk is fed to live 
stock, and frequently the remander is a 
total. loss. In addition some of the 
‘cream that is accepted by creameries is 


in poor condition and-can not be manu- - 


_factured into the best grades of but- 
ster. : 

_ More than 85 per cent of all the milk 
and cream sold from farms in the 
‘United States is produced in sections 
“where natural ice can be had for the 
harvesting. Therefore with the proper 
“use of ice at least 85 per cent of the 
milk and cream ean be cooled on the 
farm to a temperature so low that they 
will.reach the dealer and the consumer 
‘in good condition. To bring about a 
general improvement of the milk and 
_eream supply it must be cooled prompt- 
‘ly and efficiently every day. The most 
advantageous use of the cooling facili- 
es which are available on every farm 
uld result in great improvement in 
the quality of milk and cream and at 
little if any additional cost. 


_ Development of Bacteria. in Milk. 
Milk as it leaves the udder of the 
healthy cow contains only a few bac- 


handling and improper methods. Bac- 
teria multiply rapidly in warm milk 
and soon cause souring or other unde- 
jrable fermentation. No matter how 
clean and healthy the cows or how 
anitary the methods or how clean the 


of bacteria if it is not effectively 
_ Bacteria may get into milk 
the stable air, but by far the 
ter number come from un¢lean and 
erilized utensils and the dust and 
t that fall from the flanks and ud- 
r of the cow during milking, Even 
though produced under the best of con- 
ditions, milk just drawn always con- 
tains a few bacteria. 

Bacteria grow and multiply much 
‘more slowly in cold than in warm 
milk. When drawn from the cow milk 
has a temperature a little above 90° F., 
temperature at which bacteria grow 
rapidly. The effect of tempera- 
upon the development of bacteria 
ell illustrated by two samples of 
k, one of which had 280,000 and the 
er 16,000 bacteria per cubie centi- 
er at the beginning. Each sample 
divided into 4 parts, and the 8 
3 were set away at certain tempe- 


would elapse before the milk 
he high-bacteria sample set 
perature of 100° F. soured in 
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teria, but others are added by careless 


res to determine what length of 
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Practical Suggestions on Cooling 


at the same temperature kept sweet- 


36 hours. When kept at 40° F. the 
high-bacteria sample soured in 180 
hours, while the low-bacteria sample 
soured in 396 hours. The high-bacteria 
sample represented milk of ordinary 
quality, while that containing the 
smaller number was representative of 
milk of a higher quality. The effest 
of low temperature in checking bac- 
terial growth and multiplication is 
very evident. 

If cooling is delayed bacteria may 
develop rapidly-and be present in large 
numbers, even though the milk is 
eventually cooled to a low temperature, 
On dairy farms. where only a few are 
employed, milk is often kept in the 


barn for an hour or more before being 
cooled. Under such conditions it may 
be several hours after the milk is drawn 
before it is cold enough to check the 
growth of bacteria. This condition is 
especially true when the water used for 
cooling is at a temperature of 55° F. 
or higher and ice is not used. Cooling 
should be begun immediately after the 
milk is drawn from the cow if best 
results are to be obtained. Prompt 
cooling necessitates the immediate re- 
moval of milk from the barn to the 
place of cooling, which also is good 
practice because it shortens the time 
that the milk is exposed to the air of 
the barn. Since, in general, bacteria 
multiply more slowly as the tempera- 


THE TRUMBULL COUNTY CALF CLUB 


The average bank is quite conservative when it comes 
to assisting farmers to produce better livestock. For that 
reason, a bank that is willing to do this, attracts quite a 
bit of attention. The Peoples Savings Company, of War- 


ren, Ohio, is such a bank. 


Realizing that the prosperity of the Peoples Savings 
Company depends very much on the prosperity of the farm- 


WM. L. COALE 


ers in Trumbull county, William L. 
Coale, president of the bank, know- 
ing the needs of the farmers, saw 
these outstanding facts. 

Trumbull county is primarily a 
milk producing country and the price 
of milk sometimes gets as low as to 
hardly pay at all. 
also has many fine herds of pure bred 
cattle (mostly Holsteins) and the 
owners of these cattle were not de- 
pedent on the sale of milk to the 
Same extent as the men with graded 
and ‘serubs, because they could feed 
the milk to calves if necessary and 
sell them for higher prices than grade 
and scrubs would bring. In other 


Trumbull county 


words the man with a pure bred herd has two strings to his 


bow instead of one. 


Now if all the grades and scrubs in Trumbull county, 
or even most of them, were replaced by purebreds, the 
farmers would not depend absolutely on selling milk to 
make out, but could feed the surplus, if they had it, to 
young stock that would pay well for it. Also with a county 
made up of pure breds, many buyers would come from out- 
side and better prices would be realized for the cattle. It 
would be easier for the farmers to breed for a high stand- 
ard of production, and more efficient methods could be 
used all around, because the boys and girls are the usual 
ones to take up new ideas, it was thought best to go to them 
first and in brief the following plan was evolved. 

A pure bred Holstein heifer calf is furnished about 10 
weeks of age in good condition from a good dam, and the 
payment therefore may be $120 cash or a note for $150 
bearing 5 per cent. interest and running for 214 years. 

oa (Continued on Page Three) 


ture is lowered, the more rapid the drop 
in temperature the less time for thei 
multiplication and growth. 


As now distributed, milk is from a 
few to as high as 72 hours old before 
it reaches the consumer. There is, 
therefore, plenty of time for the growtl 
and development of bacteria if condi- 
tions favor them. Milk that has not 
been cooled promptly spoils very quick- 
ly when warmed, as frequently happens 
in hot weather during transit from the 
farm to the city. It is not uncommon 
also for the temperature of milk to 
rise 10 degrees between the time it ig 
delivered to the consumer and the time 
it is placed in the ice box. 

While cleanliness is the first essen- 
tial in the production of milk, prompt 
cooling and stirage at tow tempera- 
tures are the most important factors in 
preventing souring. ‘For best results, 
then, milk, should be cooled immediate- 
ly after milking and kept at a tempera- 
ture low enough to check the growth 
of bacteria. 
be coiled immediately after separation 
and be. kept cold until used. 


The Principle of Cooling. 


Proper cooling of milk is easily ac- 
complished. Water, perhaps the most 


common cooling agent, has been used 


for the purpose for centuries, Wher 
a can of warm milk is placed in cok 
water the heat passes into the water 
until the temperature of the two is 
about the same. The final tempera- 
ture of both depends largely upon the 
relative volume and initial temperature 
of each. If a 100-gallon can of milk at 
a temperature of 85° I". ig placed in a 
cooling tank containing 30 gallons of 
water at 37° F., the final temperature 
of both milk and water under average 
summer conditions will be about 50° F. 
With twice the volume (or 60 gallons) 
of water, the final temperature of the 
milk and of the water will be about 
45° F. It is evident, therefore, that 
in oyder to cool milk to below 50° F’. 
it is necessary to have a large volume 
of ice water compared to that of the 
milk. 


Use of Surface Coolers. 

Water at a temperature of from 50° 
to 60° F. is available for cooling milk 
on most dairy farms. ‘To obtain the 
most rapid, efficient, and economical 
cooling of milk a surface cooler should 
be used. An apparatus of that kind 
should be simple, durable, and easy to 
clean and sterilize. In operating, spe- 
cial attention should be given to reg- 
ulating the flow of milk over the cool- 
er in order to obtain the maximum 
cooling effect: Each cow’s milk 
should be cooled immediately after 
milking, without waiting for all the 
cows ta be milked. The flow of milk 
should be so regulated’ that a continu- 
ous but thin stream passes over tho 
cooler throughout the entire perio& 


Cream, likewise, should 
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erty aa; COU tas ary “milked. “Sur? 
face, “coolers aN rommin g water can be 


neods wher :\ thee" ‘ist sufficient - water 
pressure, and other. types can be. cused 
swith the =v vater, when. running water is 
not. avwaale abe. . _Precooling, “or cooling 
fr sp: Ww ith a, surface cooler ‘pefore plac- 
ing, the cans. in. the: eoo! ling tank, not 


$4 only ‘cools milk more rapidly’ bat) SER PB | 


considerable ice, } When’ ¢cld running 
water is available the \temperattre of 
warm milk may be lowered from 30 to 
35 degrees by using surface coolers. 
By this menas it may be cooled to 
within 2 or 3 degrees of the tempera- 
ture of the cooling Ne: aa 

Under average conditions with a 


usrface cooler and running water, 
from 10 to 15 gallons of water should 


be sufficient to lower the -emperature 


of each gallon of warm milk to within 
3 degrees of the initial temperature of 
the water: “A great loss in-cooling ef- 
iciency may ‘result. ‘during . warm 
er if the water used for precool- 
g is allowed to become warm before 
it is used, which occurs when spring 
water runs over the surface of the 
ground before passing into the cooling 
system, or when water from a storage 


tank is used for cooling. The warmer | 


the water used for cooling, the more 
ice will be needed. In cooling 10_gal- 
lons of milk a- difference of 10 degrees 
in the temperature of the water be- 
tween 50° and 60° F. is equal to the 
melting of approximately 5 pounds of 
ice. while the difference in tempera- 

‘een 50° and 70° F, is equal 

ting of 10 pounds, ; 


“When it is necessary to cool milk 
quickly to 50° F. or below, as when the 
morning’s milk must be delivered 
shortly after milking, ice water should 
be used in the surface cooler, provided 
it is of a suitable type, instead of spring 
or well water, as the latter are seldom 
‘gold enough to cool milk below 50° F. 
In the case of the night’s milk, when 
more time is available, it is advisable 
to cool to within 2 
temperature of the spring or well water 
by means of a surface cooler and then 
place the cans of milk in a tank of ice 
water to remain until time for delivery. 


Satisfactory results through precool- 
ing depend very largely upon the care 
used. Objections have been raised to 

_ the use of surface coolers because 


sometimes they are improperly washed 


and terilized, and the cooling is done 
in a dusty room, with the result that the 


number of bacteria in milk passing over _ 


is increased. Even under such condi- 
tions the process of cooling has a bene- 
ficial effect upon the ultimate bacterial 
count. To prevent the increase in the 
number of bacteria the cooler should 
be washed and sterilized very carefully 
and also protected from dust by a 
metal cover. 


Some Types of Coolers. 
‘A ‘type of plain conical cooler where 


the.water and ice are placed inside the ~ 


cone is simple. At the top is a bowl 
with a row of small holes around the 
lowér rim, from which the milk flows 
over the cooling ‘surface into’ the re- 
milk cooler in which’ the ‘water enters 
ceiving can. 


Another types is the spiral corrugated 
under pressure, through a pipe near 
the bottom, into the inner space of the 
corrugations, and flows around and up, 
coming out at the top, where it flows 
into the outlet pipe. In this cooler the 
warmest milk comes into contact with. 
the warmest. part of the cooler, and as 
it flows down it comes. into contact 

] with the colder surface. Above the 
cooler is a receiving bowl with a num- 
ber of. small holes around the outer 
edge of the bottom, through which the 
milk flows over the cooler, After pass- 


ing over ee corrugations the milk is 


“protects milk from arenes 


or 3 degrees of the - 


- come the difficulty 
-when building, to divide the tank: in- 


‘caught ‘in a ronblt Zab: the = 


ing can. oe 


Another type af cooler is the: cor- 


rugated.milk cooler. In this apparatus, 
also, cold water enters near the» -bot- 
tom, flows upward and out near: “ the 
top, while the warm milk flows’ over 
both sides of the corrugation and is 
caught by a tr ough at the bottom, from 


Milk-cooling Tanks. 

To cool efficiently and. hold alles. 
at low temperatures a properly con- 
structed cooling tank is necessary in 
addition to a surface cooler. The object 
of the cooling tank is to complete the 
cooling and keep the milk cold. A 
well-constructed tank also helps pro- 
tect the milk from flies and other in- 
sects, dust, foul odors, and other im- 
if well insulated also 
in the 


purities, and 


winter. — 


Construction. 


A cooling tank that is durable and 
easily cleaned is easy to construct. It 
should be so built as to prevent so far 
as possible the loss in cooling effect 
through radiation, The depth of the 
tank depends upon the height of the 
milk cans.. Provision should be made 
so that the water will always be as 
high on the outside of the can as the 
milk is on the inside. An adjustable 
overflow pipe should be provided to 
regulate the height of the water in_ 
the tank; otherwise the milk in there 
part of the can extending above the 
water line will not cool so rapidly as 
the milk below the water level. Thus 
the time taken to cool the ean of milk 
is increased in proportion to the quan- 
tity of milk above the water line. No 
matter what type of tank is used, it 
should have a drainage outlet in the 
bottom so that when cleaning is neces- 
sary the water may be drawn off. 
Many milk-cooling tanks in use are 
without such outlets, and, being hard 
to empty, are seldom cleaned. The 
tank should be kept clean and the 
water in it should be fresh and pure. 
In its bottom there should be some 
narrow strips on which to set the milk 
cans in order that the water may flow 
not only around but also under them. 
When a concrete tank is used it is de- 
sirable to place boards or strips of 
iron on the edges of the tank to pre- 
vent chipping to top edges of the 
concrete as the cans are lifted in or 
out. 


Size of Tank. 


The size of the cooling tank de- 


pends upon the quantity of milk to 


be cooled. Milk tanks are often too 
large to cool efficiently the quantity 


of milk produced without wasting ‘ice. 


In many cases, on-the other hand, they 
are too small to permit the use of ‘ice 
enough to cool the milk properly after 
the cans are placed in the tank. Half- 
barrels are sometimes used as tanks, 
but are not suitable for the proper 
cooling of milk in 8-gallon or larger 
cans. When such a can is placed in a~ 
half barrel with water there is not 
room for ice enough to cool and hold 
she milk at 50° F._ 


Because the quantity of milk pro- 
duéed on the farm varies from year to 


opaion: : 
“through which’ it flows into the receiv: ‘ 


“which it passes to the receiving can. «~~ 


Be 5) 6 la 


year and from season to season, the — 


‘milk-cooling tank at times. may be 
either too large or too small. To over- 
it is advisable, 


to two parts, the larger having about 
twice the capacity of the smaller. The 
tank of course should be so large that 
when so divided the larger part will 
hold a quantity of water sufficient to 
cool the ordinary production of milk. 
The additional space’ is then available 


if the production should ‘increase, or 


9 hours. 


in case less milk is produced. In‘b 


ing, such arrangements can be made _ 


with: but - little: additional Cost. : 


_ The necéssity for a conus aot i 


proper size-is well illustrated. In a 
plain eonerete tank containing “120 
gallons of water at a temperature of 
54° F. and a 100-pound block of ice, 


the temperature of a 10- ‘gallon can of 
F, at the end of 


milk at 91° was 5344° 
This tank ‘was divided into 
“two compartments, one 
"thirds and the other:one-third of the 
capacity of the original tank, When 
42 gallons of water at 54° F. and a 
100-pound block of ice were put into 
the smaller part of the tank, a 10- 
gallon can. of milk at 91° F. was cooled 
to 48° HS (in 9 hours, or 5% _Aegrees 
lower. 0 


Tu a: wooden tank containin sh 
gallons of water at 54° ; 
ean of milk at 91° v 
50° FB, in 9 hours. 


greater 
being tywo-*: 


“ pounds for the one, 


When partitioned ere 


tion. Wheretonnaa water a ae 
of ice. are available it py be unnec 


however, the sae of i re 
cooling effect — obtained 
-means of insulation justify _ the 
tional expense, i ee 


posed to fhe ake showe a 
pounds of ice ee! wit: 


somewhat. like the concrete ‘tank, AD ean 


gallons of water at 54° F. cooled a 10- 


gallon can of milk from 91° F. to A 


F. in 9 hours. 


These examples show that a’ tase. 
holding a little more than 4 gallons of 
water for each gallon of milk is* more 
efficient than a larger’ one when’ pre- 
cooling is not _practiced.: ~Lower tem-+" 


peratures can be obtained and ieé can . 


be used more effectively in wooden — 
tanks than, in..plain conerete 
Insulated tanks of either concrete or 
wood are still more efficient. 


Location of Tank. 


The. milk-cooling tank should be 
placed in the milk house where “ait will 
be protected from the sun in summer 
and from excessive cold in winter. 
Tanks placed outdoors lose much of 
their cooling effect through radiation 


and they, also deteriorate rapidly, On _ 


many farms - the. milk. tank, like, the 
farm pump, is exposed to the weather. 
When ice is exposed-in tanks, espe- 
cially if of galvanized iron or unin- 
sulated conerete, the losses through 
radiation during hot weather are very 
great. : 
Use of Ice in Tanks, 
Preparation for cooling milk should 

begin before milking, For best results | 
ice should be put into the cooling: tank 


tank water willbe at a low tempera-* 
ture when the milk is’ ready to be cool- 3 
ed. The quantity of ice necessary for®. 
the proper cooling of milk produced on 
any farm can be determined best by 
putting a definite weight of ice into; 
the cooling tank and ascertaining, by 
means of a dairy ‘thermometer, how 
much is necessary to cool to and, keep 


milk at 50° F. or below. In general, 


it depends upon how.much milk is to be 


tank, its location, and the season of the 
year. i 

When milk is first precooled over a 
surface cooler with water at tempera- 
tures of 50, 55, or 60° F., and the 


\water in the cooling tank is at a tem- 


perature of 45° F. when the milk is 
placed in the tank, about 1144 pounds 
of ice will be required, respectively, to 
cool and hold each gallon of milk at 
F. On the other hand, without 
precooling, the water in the tank must 
be cooled’ down to 45° 
about 4 pounds of ice added for each 
gallon of warm milk to be cooled. On 
other words, “practically double. the 
quantity of ice is Toaeines: when - milk - 
is not precooled. 


Efficiency of Different Cooling Tanks x 


On about 80 per cent of the farms’ a 
that eso sheen oe in the Unit-_ ss 


“would amount to $72. 


properly covered — and 


tanks. — 


_ insulation used. shoul 
long enough before milking So. that the | i be saneee with 


"Use of ‘Well or Spring Water for Coot- 


should be taken to use the water at — 
cooled, the size and construction of the ~ 


F. and then | 


_ tank. Wien ice or runnin 


ing by. the use of a wi 


~ Soon pay for any, 
Seis cost. 


S 


‘nue more — as it is Si 
“built and can be set. Raise i ‘the 
eee é 


When the 


inches thick. The concrete ee sho ‘ 
consist of 1 part Portland cem 
parts clean, sharp sand, an 
broken stone or gavel. For the 
of waterproofing, hydrated lime equal > 
to 10 per cent by weight of the cement — 
should be added to the mixture. The 


and set in hot asphalt, which should be 
allowed to become thoroughly dry be- | 
fore the inner. walls. of the tank are — 
put up. The inside walls: should per 
very carefully troweled so as to in- | 
sure a smooth ae without project- 
ing parties. ae 


: ing ‘Milk et t 
“If ice can not. be had, special ‘care 


as low a temperature as possible. The. 
water from the —_ eaer pumped 
directly to the surface cooler and the — 
milk-cooling tank, Pikes from the ie 
storage tank shoullc: used only dur- 
ing very cold el | sige oe em- 


the overflow near the ete We the aa 


<-cooling - 
sioard “hola tion 6 to 10 | 82 
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note of $150.00. 
__ A record book is furnished and the records must be 
_kept completely and accurately for they are considered of 
great importance in the contest which will be held at the 
County Fair. The first prize will be $100:00, second prize 
a trip to Columbus and every exhibitor will receive $1.00 
_ for bringing the calf in. The gains the calf has made, the 
cheapness of the gains, conditions of the calf, and-the way 
_ the records have been kept all count in awarding the prizes. 
__ When the calf comes of breeding age free breeding will 
_ be furnished to a fine son of King Champion Rag Apple, 
+s e eee §6Green’s herd 
. ae ee = sire. The rec- 
ords of the 
two nearest 
dams of the 
sire to be used 
in the calf 
club average 
36 lbs. butter 
in a week. 
Comparative- 
ly few such 
sires can be 
found and 
none within 
ee THE HERD SIRE reach of the 
_ boys outside of the club in Trumbull county. The sire is 
half the herd—yes he is more, for he is half of a good many 
_ herds that will be started from the beginnings made in this 
lub. Every effort is made to encourage the boys and girls 
to continue in pure bred work, from the start thus made. 

_ The Calf Club is only part of the program however. 
Plans have not been definitely made as yet for much fur- 
ther work with pure breds, but this much is certain, that 
more clubs similar to this or on a greater scale will be or- 
ganized from time to time. Probably pure bred bulls will be 
_ placed in the various townships and advanced register 
~ stock used in the clubs. At present one bull is kept near 

Warren for free breeding service. He is a half-brother of 
three World’s Champion cows and should bring some fine 
sons and daughters to Trumbull county. 

In the Calf Club boys who are not financially able to 
pay for a calf, can get one nevertheless and raise it, by add- 
ing $1.00 a month to every $5.00 the boy deposits. Mr. 
Coale encourages him to save systematically and really the 
price is thus reduced to 120.00, again the standing offer 


pera oF Sa ee aoe 
Crean.» Me nee ee 


he calf isn’t worth more, for it is, but to guarantee them a 
market in case they wish to sell. Thus the heifer bought 
under the Calf Club plan costs only $60.00 plus the feed 
put into it. This enables the boy to get a pure bred Hol- 
stein heifer, very cheaply. | 
Personal contact with the members is kept up and they 
are encouraged to ask questions and try to improve their 
methods. Possibly an automobile tour will be arranged to 
give them the opportunity of visitiig and seeing other 
farms and herds, a full correspondence course is at the dis- 
‘posal of the members and the whole club is being adver- 
tised so that each member will benefit from it. Fifty-seven 
boys and girls, and some men wishing to start in pure breds, 
have purchased calves under this plan already. The mark 
of 100 for the year was set, and the year is not half over. 
e criticism of the plan was at first offered but that is 
i out as the plan becomes thoroughly understood. It 
the endorsement of Mr. Palmer, the State Leader, as 
ie most carefully worked out and best plan for club work 
ete heard of, and the buyers are thoroughly 
ed. 
w, how does this plan effect the milk producer? Grad- 
ully as the grades and scrubs give way to pure breds, more 
rds will be kept, more stock will be raised and more 
consumed. the poor stock the ones that really produce 
lus milk will be done away with, money for good 
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goes with each heifer of $60.00 for the first calf, not thas 
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pure breds will begin to flow into this county from outside, 
the boys who really like farming will have something to 


_ encourage them to stay on the farm, dairy products wil! 
be produced more efficiently. 


There is no end to the im- 


provements that will come, not in one year or-five:-even— 
but gradually as the work keeps on, and it will keep on, for 
this club was not started as a passing fancy. Trumbull 
county is going to be famous some day) and its fame will 
rest on firm foundations, fine herds of, pure! breds of the 
Holstein Fresian bred.—C. S., Trumbull county. 


THE ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETING 
Friday, June 6th 


The Advisory Council will meet in 
Youngstown on Friday, June 6. Be- 
cause of inability. to secure accom- 
modations at the Y. M. C. A. arrange- 
ments have-been made to hold the 
meeting at the Y. W. C. A. on Rayen 
avenue, 

Members attending this meeting 
should be in attedance early for the 
day will be filled with much impor- 
tant business, 

It will be adviseable for the chair- 
man of the various committees to call 
their men together early in the morn- 
ing to discuss any business they may 
have before them. Reports to be made 
should be written and filed with the 
Secretary. Try to carry the business 
through without confusion in order to 
comply with the recommendation of 


‘the Resolution Committee at the last 


meeting and to insure the transaction 


USING PHOSPHATE ON 
ALFALFA WITH PROFIT 


Experience of farmers is proving 
the value of applying acid phosphate 
on alfalfa in a rotation. Two note- 
worthy instances are those on the 
farms of Ira Price of St. Johns and 
Albert Huenke of New Bremen, both 
in Auglaize county, Ohio. 

When Mr. Price bought his farm 
eight years ago only a poor stand of 
alfalfa had been obtained. He ap- 


plied 300 pounds of 16 per cent, acid 


phosphate and obtained a fair crop. 
Since then he has continued the prac- 
tice of applying acid phosphate at the 
rate of 300 pounds per acre and gets 


of all matters to be breught before 
the meeting. : 

The Committee on Co-operative 
Buying will have matters to~be 
brought before the meeting which may 
need considerable thought. 

Nominations for officers will be 
made and if you have any nomination 
to make have their names ready to 
present at the proper time. 

Following are the chairmen of the 
various eommittees: Finance, F. §. 
Bartlett, Hamden Local; Co-operative 
Buying, Geo. Platt, Williamsfield Lo- 
eal; Local Organization, Edward No- 
ble, North Jackson Local; Lecal Ship- 
pers, J. A. Matchett, Montour Local; 
Advertising, Mr. Mack, Bloomfield 
Local. If you have any matters that 
should be brought before these com- 
mittees the chairman should be at- 
vised, 


25 tons of hay annually in three cut- 
tings from six acres. The phosphate, 


he declares, is responsible for the in- ~— 


creased yield. 

On the Huenke farm the land had 
been drained and limed, and manure 
had been applied in large amounts, but 
the alfalfa yield was meager. Since 
the acid phosphate has-been applied, 
four luxuriant crops have been ob- 
tained annually. ; 


Carter Glass, secretary of treasury 
says that the war will not be over 
until the United States government 
has honorably met every commitment 
made in order to win the war. Buy 
War Savings Stamps. 
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HALLS’S MUSIC STORE 
Piano Parlors 


natural tones—of 


piercing or megaphonic tones. 


Let us play this instrument for you. 


Let us play this instrument for you. 
We also carry a large line of 


PIANOS, PLAYERS AND GRANDS 


Our Prices and Te¥ms cannot be duplicated. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


34 and 36 MAIN and 8 FRANKLIN STREETS. 
WARREN, OHIO. 


PLEASING TONE 
The pleasing musical tones of the # 


STRADIVARIA 


Known for tone~ 
Patented 


give new delights in the art of tone reproduction. Truer and more 
greater depth and richness—have never been 
possible until the coming of this marvelous instrument. 


STRADIVARIA 


Known for tone 
Patented 
plays all makes of records and plays them better. 
Several Models from $60.00 to $250.00 


The Stradivara has a sound board like a piano—a radical 
departure from the old-style phonograph. There are no metallic 


20 years in Warren. 


~ 
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DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS OF 
THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERA- 
_ ‘TIVE SALES ‘COMPANY. 


RP: S. Brenneman. SSSR a AP President. 
.+,eeeVice President, 


W. S. Wise... 
F. H. Shore.. .... Secretary 


Raaed se Dieecoy 
P. S. Brenneman, F, H. hove & 
Place, daha Kampf, WW, 8 Wie. 


+ 


Austinburg ‘Local 

W. O. Ellsworth, president; F. H. 

Reynolds, secretary; Frank Hess, 

treasurer; A. J, Heath, member ad- 
visory council. 


AAG 


po ad ; 
: H. A. McConnell, president; C. E. 


Dorset Toca 


Van Winkle, secretary; R. R. Mells, 


\ 


Alliance Local 
S. L. Lipley, president; A. F. Hazen, 
secretary; G. A, Allenbaugh, treas- 
urer; Amos Eckert, member advisory 
couneil, 


Andover Local 
J. H. Sparling, president; C. D. 
Gelvin, secretary; C. B. Fitts, treas- 
urer; C. W. Slater and J. H. Sparling. 
advisory council members. 


Ashtabula Local 
A, A. Harmon, president; F. H. 
Metcalf, secretary; D. H. Fargo, 
treasurer; Dr. Frederick, member ad- 
visory council, 


Bessemer Local 
T; as Hay, president; W. A. Gerner, 
secretary; T. A. Hay, member advis- 
ry council. 


iver Center Local 


b, president; G. W.: Fuller,. 


Fred Stewart, treasurer; 
“A. E. Corey, member advisory council. 


: Bazetta Local 
E. D. Marvin, president; G. L. 
Parke, secretary; W. lL. Deckert, 
treasurer; J. P. Dilley, member ‘ad- 
visory council, ..- 
ee Branchton Local 
W. W. Morrison, president; G. W, 
Hartzel, vice-president; S. J. Rhodes, 


secretary and treasurer. 


Braceville. Local 
J. Ai .Grabh » member advisory 
council. 


Bristolville Local 


eee eee essere ses er eeeeee 


Canfield Local 
.T. C. Heintzelman, secretary; W. S. 
"Rhodes, member advisory council, 


Colebrook Local 
Louis G. Creig, president; C. A. 
Peck, secretary; C. H. Turner, treas- 
urer; H. A. Bates, member advisory 
council. 


eececeevece 


Conneautvillé Local 
Frank Young, president; J., L. 
Rogers, secretary; Ross Walton, 
treasurer; T. L. Nichols, member ad- 
visory council. 


Coitsville Loeal : 
R. W. Collins, president; D. ™M. 
Brownlee, secretary; Fritz Wilson, 
treasurer; R. W. Collins, member ad- 
visory wee 


Cherry Valley Local 
B. V. Loveland, president; Guy G. 
Piper, secretary; W. W. Sweet, treas- 
urer; B. V. Loveland, member ad- 
visory council. 


Chartiers Local 
John W. Quivey, J. M. Paxton, mem- 
bers advisory council. 


Connoquessin Valley Leeal 
Sidney Scheiver, president; J. L. 
Wise, secretary and advisory council 
member. 


Champion Local 
E. E, Durst, president; S. J. Pierce, 
secretary and treasurer; L. W. Pierce, 
advisory: council icine ce 


\ 


treasurer; R, B. Cox, member advis- 
ery council. - : 


Denmark Loeal 
C. H. Blanch, president; J. F. Ham- 
ilton, secretary; J. C. Herman, treas- 
urer; C. H. Blanch and F. W. March, 
advisory council members. 


East Clairdon Local 
H. H. Hale, president; Geo. F. Rey- 
nols, secretary; J. J. Wells, treasurer; 
A.C. Stillwell, member ddsisony coun~ 
cil. 


East Liverpool Local 
Wm, C. Givens, president; J. D. 
Rice, secretary-treasurer and member 
advisory council. 


Highty-Four. Local 
Mee St Wilson, member advisory 


eouncil, 


West Mecca ‘Local | 

G. N. Mahannah, president and 
member advsiory council; Bert Long 
secretary; R. W. Elston, treasurer. 


Gustavus Local 
E. C. Gray, president; 
Smith, secretary; Elmer H. Partridge, 
treasurer; Harry C. Beatty, member 
advisory council,, 


Garfield Local 
James. Cameron, president; R. EK 
Fouts, secretary; Lewis Greenwali, 
treasurer; Everett Jones, member ad- 
visory council. 


Greene Local 
H. C, Cook, president; W. L. Love, 
secretary; D. S. Dennison, treasurer; 
A. V. Case, member advisory council. 


Farmington Local 
J. R. Linville, president; A. Y. Os- 
mer, secretary; Geo. Hyde, treasurer; 
A. §S. Ridinger, member advisory 
council, 


Fowler Local 
H. J. Forward, secretary; 
Cover, member advisory council, 


Hartferd Loeal 
T. L. Miller, president; D. S. Me- 
Elrath, secretary; Jacob Zeigler, 
treasurer; T. L. Miller and V. L. Mil- 
ler, members advisory council. 


Geo. 


Hamden Local 
F. S. Bartlett, president; A. C. 
Guelzow, secretary; D. C. Bellard, 


treasurer; F. S. Bartlett, member ad- 
visory council. 


Jamestown Local ; 
Irwin H, Carr, president; Ralph J. 
Brenner, seeretary; C. W. Moreland, 
treasurer; C. W. Brown, member ad- 
visory council. 
Jehnston Local 
S. G. Elder, president; F. E. Alling, 
secretary; T. A. Denman and S. G. 
Elder, members advisory council, 
Jefferson Local 
J. R. Stone, president; H. H. Chapin, 
secretary; J.. P. Spinneweber, treas- 
urer; J. R. Stone and C, Nielus, mem- 
bers advisory council. ve 
Indiana Leeal ~ 
S. P. MeHenry, secretary. 
Kinsman Local 
‘M. M. Coursin, president; 
Lees, secretary; W. R. McCormick, 
treasurer; P. A. Doyle, member, ad- 
visory council. 
Little Beaver Local 


Uh E. Hamill, president; D, W. Gil- © 


more, seeretary; F. L, Willson, treas- 
urer; H. L. MeCurley, member advis- 
ory council. ~ 
Leetenia Local 
Wm. P. Wilhelm, president; H. H. 
Calvin, secretary; H. A, Schaefffer, 
treasurer; J. L.. Keller, member ad- 


_ visory Sainte: 


i 


Walter | 


- couneil. 


D: - B: é 


J. N. Caughey, preside ie ve 
secretary; H. J. Harris, treasurer; , 
J. Henry, W. L. Wildrick and S. .N. 


Caughey, members advisory council. 


. Livermore Local tease 


' Jas. H, White, secretary. 


Manor Valley Local 
Jas. F. Torrence, secretary. 


Montour Lecal . 

J. A, Matchett, president; A peectel fe 

Stewart, secretary; J. A. Matchett, 
member advisory council. 


Mecca Local 
R. L. Biggin, president; 
Moore, secretary; F. A. Jacoby, treas- 
urer; A, P, King, naira advisory 
council. 


Be Moravia Local _ 

J, C. F. Jackson, president; W. S. 
McAnlis, secretary; J. C. F. Jackson, 
member advisory council. — 


Mesopotamia Loeal 


s 


S. E. Sweet, president; Edwin Mc- 


Pherson, secretary; Geo. Murray, 
treasurer; Frank King, member ad- 
visory council. 


North Lima Loeal 
I. R. Hazen, president; C. H, Welsh, 
secretary; J. N. Withers, members ad- 
visory council. 


New Castle Local 
C. C. Cox, secretary. 
New Galilee Loeal 
S. A. Dunean, president; W. T. 
Jenkins, »secretary; W. G. McHattie, 
treasurer; S. A. Duncan, member ad- 
visory council. 


Newton Falls Local 
A, H. Griffith, president; H. O. 
Barber, secretary; H. H. Finnical, 
treasurer; W. G. Bate, member ad- 
visory council. 
North Jackson Local 
W. W. Miller, president; C. A. Buck, 
secretary; J. H. Hitcheock, treasurer; 
Edward Noble, member - advisory 


~ 


New. Waterford Lecal 
S. R. Sander, president; Frank Kan- 
nal, secretary; J. I. Fitzsimmons, 
treasurer; W. B. Read and Willis 
Rupert, members advisory council. 
North Shenango Local 
H. 8: Taylor, president; F. G. Gilli. 
lang, seeretary; C. C. McCrom and F. 
S. Linn, members advisory council. 
New Lyme Local 
E. V. Michael, president; E. J. Pot- 
ter ,secretary; M. J. Hodge ,treasurer; . 
H. W. Mead, member advisory coun- 
cil. 
North Bloomfield Local 
Carl B, Knight, president; J. Wal- 
lace Hoagland, secretary; F. M. Mack, 
member advisory council. ekg 
Orwell Local 


Kampf, treasurer 
= secretary and ie of advisory. 


Canoe 


S mar, members advisory eouneil. 


Wik. 


= 


~~ Seine 
“Wabash Eaeads. er eierkle 
e Ard Cowden, secretary and is 
treasurer. 


W. A. Anderson, president; A. W. 


Miller, secretary and treasurer; Wil- 
liam Cook, member advisory” council. 
‘Palmer Local 
A. R. Hackett, president; E. H 
Hague, secretary; J. C. Schermerhorn, 
treasurer; Clyde Lamb, member ad- 

visory council. 
Pierpont Local 
C. R. Deny, president; Elton Lam- 
son, secretary; Geo. Hill, treasurer; 
Frank Robinson, 
council, Gio! 
Penn Line Lecal 
CasWs Maloney, secretary; L.. E. 
Partch, member advisory council. 
Poland Lecal 
Frank ‘Agnew, member advisory 
council. 
Pan Handle Local . 
Geo. Pate, secretary, 
Richmond Local 


‘member advisory 


W. be Hel, 7 oreekdenty: Jas. Ss. Sun- Ms thr 


cil, 


member savicued ere 


nedy, secretary and treasurers—J. L. 


= oN Chapin, es 


council, 


Southington I Hisok 
R. I. Shepherd, president; — 
ae. secretary; Ed Crawford, tre 


Springboro. Local aon 


nican, ‘secret : r 
treasurer; J, J. Mather, ae 5 
visory council. pa : 


Saegertown Local 

C. W. Shaw, president; 
Willards, secretary; C. 
treasurer; C. W. Shaw, 0. 
W. A. Dearborn and J. 6. 
members advisory couneil 


Trumbull Local 


_ A. Rich, president; D. Be Smith, 
aig W. A. Amidon, trea rer 


ars 


Westford Bac 
T. C, White, presitenty: W. Ss. 


treasurer; C. G. Wagner, membe 
mary: council. : 


Wasne. Local — 

H. J. Crawford president; R. 
Wilder, secretary; pees Allen, 
urer; R. C. Bellard and S. B. Nox 
members advisory counel : 


C.D? Kirtland, president, Ae 
bert, secretary; O. B.- Sabine, 
urer; C. A. Booth and P. N. ou 
members shee somal, ay 


We 


West. Penn Local ; 
A. J. Lang, president; HEL Ken- 


Montgomery, member adores coun- 
eil, 
Ware lac 
Irwin McClaren, president; Clayton 
Hoagland, secretary and treasurer; 
James Reeves, member aanerye coun- a 
cil, 


Homeworth Kava = pera 
G. F. Ramsayer, president; W. hi. 
Crist, secretary; O. C. Hahn, treas- 
-urer; G, F, Ramsayer, 3 ir Besa 
members advisery council. : 
. Bayard Local . See. 
Chas. W. Hart, secretary. acs tee 
Robertsville Local — 
Vern Sheetsley, secretary, — 
Augusta Local _ 
- Jas. W. McGhee, seeret 
Paris" Local | 


A number of iedsis ae ee od °. 
fue a complete list of Be jo 


pe rg 


CK OF ICE A PROBLEM — 
FOR MILK PRODUCERS 
ead 

-Scrupulous: Care in Production and 
Handling of Milk Will Be Neces- 
sary to Keep it Sweet. 


Keeping milk fresh and sweet this 
summer is likely to be more of a 


_ problem than usual. Cold is the most 


important single factor in keeping 
milk sweet,-and ice is usually neces- 
sary to accomplish this. In most nat- 
ural ice sections of the country, how- 
ever, there is a marked scarcity of 
natural ice. Heretofore, in regions 
where 85 per cent of American milk 
has been produced, natural ice has 
been plentiful and cheap, and has been 
the principal means by which a per- 
ishable food product has been sent 
long distances to market without 
spoilage. As a result of the mild win- 
ter in many sections little natural ice 
was harvested, and since in the North 


confined principally to the larger 
cities it is doubtful if this product 
would be available to milk producers 
even if the price could be made satis- 
factory. 
On account of the lack of ice, dairy- 
men will be compelled to use scrupu- 
lous care in the production and han- 
dling of milk and cream. It will be 
necessary to adhere more closely than 
ever to the three C’s in caring for 
milk—Keeping it Clean, Cold and 
Covered. 

One of the most important factors 
in reducing the bacterial count in milk, 
and thus lengthen its keeping qual- 
ities, is the sterilization of utensils. 
Pails, strainers, séparators, surface 
coolers, and shipping cans must be 
cleaned and sterilized, preferably by 
steam. Every farmer who can afford 
it should possess a steam boiler and 
sterilizer. If he feels that this is too 
great an expense, there are other 
sterilizers on the market, cheap but 
efficient, which will render milk uten- 
sils sterile. A satisfactory home- 
‘made sterilizer has been developed by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and can be made at a 
cost of about $10. Complete direc- 
by addressing -the department, at 

Washington, D. C. 

_ §uch important factors as clean 
udder, milking with clean hands, keep- 
ing the stables clean, and the use of 
 small-top pails will lower the bacterial 


‘ water in wells and springs. 


the manufacture of artificial ice is . 


tions for making it may be obtained 


i count, and ‘should be carefully ob- 


served by all milk producers. 


In cooling milk dairymen should usa 
facilities already existing, such as cold 
When 
milk is drawn from a cow it has a 
temperature of. about 95 degrees F. 
In the North, well and spring water 
generally varies in temperature from 
50 to 60 degrees F. By the use of sur- 
face coolers and a tank of cold run- 
ning water, milk can quickly be cool- 
ed and held within two to four de- 
grees of the temperature of the water. 

During warm weather it may be 
necessary to ship or deliver milk twice 
a day. This would have a tendency 
to check spoilage, especially of eve- 
ning milk, which is usually more than 
12 hours old when shipped. Milk deal- 
ers can do much to prevent spoilage 
by pasteurizine the milk. Pasteriza- 
tion not only kills disease bacteria but 
reduces the bacterial count and 
therefore delays spoilage. 


BUY W. S. 8. 


It ain’t a senseless hoardin’ 
Nor stinting of our need, 
But efficiency in spendin’ 
That should become our creed. 
W.S.S. 
Only the thrifty thrive. Thrifty 
people buy War Savings Stamps. 
Have you bought your. stamp this 
month. e 


W,S. S.— 

Our boys performed miracles over 
thereQBUT—don’t expect them to 
walk home. Bring ’em back with War 
Savings Stamps. 
W.S.S. 

Buy War Savings Stamps Weekly 
—Be a Regular Fellow. The saving 
habit grows. 


W.S.S. 

It’s a comfortable feeling to own 
War Savings Stamps. How do you 
feel? 


W.S.S. 


Help make 1919 a year of thankful 


thrift—buy War Savings Stamps. 
¥, —W.S.S8. 
Debts are the poorest spectacles 
through which to read advertising 
columns. Buy War Savings Stanips 
and get out of debt. 
W.S.S. 
Think ahead ten years. The kiddies 
will have better health, get more edu- 
cation and give the parents more joy 
if there is a surplus laid up ahead. 


Save with War Savings Stamps. 


om ' BUSINESS DIRECTORY FOR BUYERS 


: Automobiles and Accessories 
Stephens Motor Sales Company, 220 

Seay om Ave., dealers in Stephens Mo 
Cars, repair work, auto tires. 


e Penn Vac Tire Co., 117 Champih” St., « 


tributors for Pennsylvania ‘tires and tul 


‘The Martin-Whitehill Co., 145-153 BE. We 
land Ave., distributors for Republic Tru: 


“he F. P. Whiteside Co., Ohio Hotel Bu 


:  4ng, distributors for Lee Tires. 


Youngstown Storage Battery Co., Holmes 
roar erce Sts., Presto-O-Lite Battery 
vice Station. . 


ots Banks 
irst Natoinal Bank, Central Square. 


Business Colleges 
angstown Business College, 16 West } 


Clothiers ‘On, 


) ss dealers in B 
affner & Marx Brand Clothes. — 
2 NEWMAN—26 N. Phelps St., ) 
father and son, $2°00, $2.50, $: 
, $4.00, $5.00. Prices to suit 
er. We block and clean any-i 


amily troubles tell a police: 
ell us. Ta 


Youngstown Qhia Dinacte— 


Changes that are taking place in the cities every day are confusing even 
_ to the city population, and without proper addresses and knowledge of where 
to find dealers, the country trade is often inconvenienced in locating the stores 
‘and offices of merchants and professional men. 
assist buyers in lecating firms with whom they may wish to deal. 


This directory is meant to 
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Are You Losing Dollars 
To Save Pennies 


YOU PROBABLY ARE, if your farm lacks proper improvements 
in the shape of hog houses, hen houses, feed racks, good gates, 
granaries, sheds and other buildings, 
land gives but poor results. 


A poorly cultivated piece of 
It takes effort and care to grow crops. 
And it takes good buildings to take care of farm animals, farm 
produce and farm implements. .If you have no investment, how can 
you expect to realize a profit? 


Build up your farm by building the buildings you need. 


5 BUILD NOW. Your bushels of corn and wheat will go further in 


buying lumber now than they ever did before. 
Come in and let us show you our farm building plans. Get the 
benefit of our free service. Make the investment NOW—we are 


ready to help you. 


THE 


WESTERN RESERVE LUMBCH CO. 


West Dawson St. WARREN, O. W. & N. Phone 1541, 1523 
Erie Street NILES, OHIO Bell Phone 60, 91 
Prospect Street GIRARD, OHIO Bell Phone 514 
Jay Street NEWTON FALLS, O. Tel. 192 . 


, 


You Don’t Have to Go 
In Debt 


To Make a Good Living and 10% on Hart’s Farms 


6% on $800 is $48; $800 will buy 24 acres, good level land clase to 
Station, village, centralized school and’ Carnegie Library. This land in 
potatoes should pay for itself the first year, or in buckwheat on the shares, 
in two years. You don’t want to get started, you don’t want to get rich 
if you refuse opportunities like this. ‘Cash, 


No use crying around, telling people that you never had a chance, 
and talking about this fellow and the opportunity that he had, and you 
—would just like to have a chance like that. A man who wouldn’t buy 80 
acres, practically level land, with large 10 room brick house, sightly loca- 
tion, large barn and silo; stable room for 20 head of cattle, had better 
just keep on crying and live on sympathy. This farm is slightly out of 
condition; needs a farmer. If you. have a little pep and will back your 
judgment, you need not look any further. Price $3,250. Good terms. Your 
cows, chickens and garden is worth 10% on this investment. Give yourseli 
a fair chance in 1919. 


A young man that can’t make good on 50 acres of good level produc- 
tive land with a new 10-room house that is worth nearly as much as we 
are asking for the farm that is located 11% miles from station, ought to 
work for someone else the rest of -his life. -Don’t you think so? If you 
want to make good, you had better investigate this, and let the other fellow 
“work out.” Price $3.250. Half cash. 


In Southern Indiana there is 166 acres, fair farm improvements, party 
who owns 66 acres does not need the money, wants interest, no buildings 
on this; another party who owns 100 acres adjoining wants half cash on his, 
Price complete $5,000. How about this for sheep? $1,500 cash. 


There is just as much difference between BEING an OWNER and 
thinking you WOULD LIKE to be an OWNER,.as day and night. You 
will not work and manage until you are put to the test. You can do what 
the other fellow does, if you will. Ownership is true citizenship. Be a man. 


ag ET en ct a 


Address Department R 


\C. W. HART, Warren, Ohio, Box 3 


THE ONE-MAN FARM SPECIALIST 


Patronize The Advertisers tof This Paper 
Friends ‘of the Dairy Man and Farmer 
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DAIRYMAN’Sg PRICE REPORTER 


Issued the 6th and 20th of each month 


ane Office of Publication 


Sg 
/ #6 W. Boardman. St., Youngstown, 0. 
Published by 


THE ASSGOIATE PUBLISHING GO. 


EDITGRIAL STAFF 
Eerl-A. White, Editor and Business Manager 
i age a a ee 


This paper is the official organ of the 
following. organization+ 
The Dairymen's Oo-operative Sales Qo. 


SUBSORI PTION RATES 


Advertising rates upon request. Right 
reserved to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character, 

Discounts given on contracts for space 
used within one year. 

Notice to. discontinue an advertisement 
and all changes of copy must be received 
10 days before date of publication. 

Questions answered. Oompetent authority 
will carefully answer all questions addressed 
to the Associate on any subject upon which 
information is desired. 

Correspondence is invited on all subjects 
bearing on the agricultural activities of 
Northeastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. 
Copy not available will be returned if pos- 
tage is sent. Photographs or record animals, 


crops and modern farms, etec., will be ap- 
preciated. 
Youngstown, Ohio, June 5, 191%. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING 


peti At the stockholders’ meeting to be 


Tia 


Saturday, June 14, the members 

ae Dairymen’s Co- -operative Sales 

: ~.pany will elect five Directors to 
hold office during the coming year. 
These Directors are elected Gach year 
end from them -the President, Vice 
President, Secretary and Treasurer 
are elected. Each member has but 
one vote, however, they are entitled 
_to- vote for any five members nom- 
inated by the Advisory Council, The 
Stockholders’ meeting is held at the 
meeting place of the various Locals, 
Be sure to attend this meeting. 


_HERE—YOU CANNOT MISS THIS. 


We have arranged to open a mem- 
bers For Sale and Exchange Column 
and to give to the members of The 

- Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany free advertising for three 
months. 

There is many an article on the 
farm that has lost its usefulness to 
its present owner but would be serv- 
iceable to someone else, It is a loss 
to keep such articles around and in 
most cases they could be disposed of 
for cash or traded for some other 
article that you need. 

For the next three months we are 
poing to give this space and the only 
Gbligation you will be under to us is 
a promise to write to us and tell us 
whether the article advertised was 
disposed of, We want to know how 
successful this will be and we thus 
depend upon you to tell us. 

Advertising in this column will be 
limited to fifty words. 

If you are a member of the dairy 
organization, send your ad copy with 
your name and address and advise the 
number of insertions you desire. When- 
the advertisement is discontinued 
write to the Reporter and give us the 
desired information. 


Keep your dollars at work, The idle 
dollar not only loafs it runs away and 
never comes back. The best way to 
keep your dollars working and to tie 
them down‘is to invest them in War 
Savings Stamps. 

——wW. S..S.—— 

Thomas E. Edison owns $1,000 

worth of 1919 War Savings Stamps. 


He is an advocate of sid tht: ‘move- — 


Adi 


ment. 


“We sell better. 
merchandise 
for less” 


We have opened our new store. in Warren, Ohio, and with Sr ios we extend to you an invit ion to 


Us. 


We assure YOU who Acie the value of 2 dollar, that oes spent here will be worth while, - 
We carry a complete line of men’s and boy’s clothing, furnishings and shoes, and intend to 
public quality, service, and last but not least—PRICE. Our prices are (, Saas 


‘Warren, it will pay you. 


30 MAIN STREET 
. Warren, Ohio 


SEND THEM TO US. 


Now that Old Sol-has found his way 
through to earth once more he allows 
for many things to be done during 
the summer months that would other- 
‘wise have been passed and one of 


these will be the snapping of some 


pretty scene or thing of interest upon 
the farm.. These photos will be most 


interesting to those who. own them 


and in many cases they would be of 
interest to the readers of the Re- 
porter. You may take a picture of 
the new tractor or some work that it 
has done; that record cow or promis- 
ing young calf; a field of grain, or 
“Henry” filled with the family ready 
for the county fair. 

Send to us these photographs that 
you believe our readers will be inter- 
ested in, together with any articles 
that can be helpful to others. Thanks. 


REGULATIONS FOR ELECTION 
OF pret eee. 


The manner in which officers of 
The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales 
Company are elected may not be fully 
understood by some, and therefore the 
following sections of Constitution and 
By-Laws are printed: 

Section 5 

The Advisory Council, at its regu- 
Jar meeting in June, shall place in 
nomination the names of no less than 
five stockholders to be voted for at 


the annual election of Directors for 


the ensuing year. They shall also ap- 
point three Tellers who shall meet 
at the principal office of the Com- 
pany on the 4th Saturday of June and 
shall count the vote for Directors as 
returned to the Secretary of the Board 
of Directors by the respective local 
branches, 
Section’ 1 

The annual meeting of stockholders 
shall be held on the second Saturday 
of June in each year at the regular 
place of meeting of the respective 
Local Branches of 8 p. m., when< 


they shall vote by ballot for Diree- 3 
The votey 


tors for the ensuing year. 
shall be recorded in duplicate by 
Tellers appointed by the respective 
Local Branches, one copy to be re- 
tained by the Local, the other prop- 
erly certified by the President and 
Secretary of the Local, to be eed 
to the Secretary of the Board of Di 
rectors who shall meet with the a 
lers appointed by the Advisory Coun- 
cil on the fourth Saturday of June - 
the principal office of the ‘company, 
when the entire vote shall be counted 
and the persons receiving the high: 
est number of votes shall be declared 
elected Directors for the ensuing year 
Section 5 

Each Stockholder irrespective of the 
amount of stock he owns shall be en: 
titled to one vote only on any an’ 
all question or for officers of th: 
Company. 1 


Thrift is the yeast hat swells pel r 
nies to. dollars, | Prove it with Wai 


30. Main Street 
Warren, Ohio 


TRUNKS, BAGS AND SUIT CASES 


Complete Outfitters for Men and Boys 


_LEVICK’S: 


DO YOU UNDERSTAND YOUR 


ORGANIZATION? 


It ig amazing the number of mem-_ 
- bers who do not understand the work- 
ings and in some instances the pur- | 


poses of their organization. 

The purpose of the organization js 
to handle all the business to be trans- 
acted between the producer and the — 
distributor. 
ducers dealings with the distributor 
should be ended when he has became 
a member of the organization and 
whatever business the producer may 
be obliged to transact should be 


transacted directly with the ae 


of the organization. 
If a farmer desires to find a mar- 


ket for his milk or make a change 
from his present market he should 


advise the Secretary of his Local who 
in turn will make such a report to the 
proper parties, 

If there is a controversy over 
weights, tests, ete., a full report of 
circumstances should be given in the 

“same manner, 

Whatever the circumstances “may 
be, do-not attempt. to. act. di 
distributors, as an: individu 
but as a drop in the oétan. ‘Your or- 
ganization ig better able to uphold 


your rights and its stand will be for gt 


“uniform conditions and fair play. 


PIGS MAKE SLOW GAIN __ 
HOGGING DOWN RYE 


Hogeing down rye is an unprofita- 
ble practice according to tests made 


—in pork production at the Ohio Ex- 


periment Station. The tests show 


that it is generally more profitable 


to harvest the grain and sell it as a 
cash crop or to feed the grain to hogs 


after threshing rather than to allow 


the hogs to harvest the grain them- 
selves. 


Specialists point out that the daily 


increase per pig when hogging down 
rye 
pound and that the amount of g 
required to. ga 100 ‘poun ( 


=< "3 ee 


« 


In other words the pro- — 


_is required for main 


is generally less than half * ‘8 : 


ee us a visit oe 


30 MAIN. STREET 
va Ohio — 


AN 


-a rule about 611 pdb : 
ged-down, were required t 
100 pounds of gain, wherea 
on corn with tankage and 
ture required but 331 Ps 


“down rye is atria 
that hogs are either 1 
rye in sufficient qua: 
clined to eat only slight 
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For a , number of weeks there has ers, and the remainder had to be 
‘ger - Mey. oh PAGES A large amount of matter sent made into cheese. ; me When in need of optical 
“The: dite \ piles for milk in the out through the press and. in other Why -Country Milk Company Was | service look: for this sign’ 
Pittsburgh district is $2. 40 for 3.5 ways relative to the Country Milk : Organized. ; ETS ; ee 
milk delivered - at the country. plants Company. Much of this’ material is Again the co-operatives were faced 
and 27%, cents per gallon to local organized propaganda coming from with a condition where something had 
_ shippers for milk delivered in Pitts- the enemies of the Dairymen’s’ tobe done, There was an opportunity 
-League. While the League itself has to sell some of their milk direct to the 
——————— no connection. whatever with the stores in New York City, but they had 
TWICE EACH MONTH _». Country Milk Company, the News has no facilities or any business organiza- 


cee 


a 
[= 
te 
ge 
> 


See / -. been asked several times by friends.of — tion for getting the milk from the ter- EXPERT WORK, REASON- 
_-With this issue you will receive the «the League to tell again the ee minal platforms to the stores. An of- ABLE CHARGES 

- Reporter twice each month, on the 5th © story of the Country Milk Compan fer was received from the Modern » Consultation — No Charge 

Z and 20th, The readers will welcome Ree tiincs dhe: Dairyman’s ee Dairy Company, a small wholesale pe seneiar 

ie this change and the increased effort began its active service in 1916, one of (Continuedson Page -11) 

_ to serve the organized dairymen 13 its biggest problems has been that of 


‘satisfaction to the publication. adequate service to the co-operative 


“milk stations. Those progressive if i | 8 1 6 K 
MANY INSTALL “DELCO” farmers who have had”the courage of mh t e r n z t : * te y z eae 


their convictions and organized local 


5 Many farmers in Trumbull County ‘associations to-handle their own busi- sene Tractors for $975. 00 


are using Delco Lighting and Power ness have not had the success that 
Systems, H, S. Miller, of Warren, they deserve. One of the chief rea- 


: - Ohio, the local agent, is one of the sons for this has been the constant and Biavhe long days, hot days, all day and night, if that is your 
most progressive the Delco Company bitter competition which they have wish. Get your farm work done on time at about one-half the-cost of 
has had in this territory and he finds met from the organized dealers, An- gasoline tractor power and one-third to one-fourth the cost of animal 
cE the farmers are interested in anything other reason for their trouble is the power. 
_ that can be shown a benefit upon the fact that local control in itself has not 
_ farm. Several lighting demonstra- peen sufficient to meet the condi- 
_ tions have been given at various so- tions necessary to make a success. 
ne ~ el i in t 2 ‘ : Fo 
= 2h Saige pee FE prestige ar pour About the middle of March in 1917, 
Farmers desiring a demonstration up- 
“ie : E the League was called upon to sell the 
on their farms should get in touch ; : 
5 3 milk of its members who were owners 
with Mr. Miller. : : 
| of co-operative plants. Previous to 
; 4 # a this time most of these plants had 
a INTRIGUE IN THE DAIRY been rented bygmilk dealers who paid | 
ORGANIZATIONS. rent which was barely enough to cover 
SKS ; . depreciation, repairs and taxes. The 
ts Now greater danger exists In the lease on many of these plants expired m 
operation of the dairy organizations 5), April 1st, and the dealers were not 
- than 2 system of undermining the mo- willing to contract for the milk from 
_ ral of their membership. No organ- these plants on any better terms than 
ization policy can be entirely free previously. This left these members ~ 
__ from criticism but the kind of criti- of the League with no visible outlet A speed for every job. Three speed forward and one reverse. 
[ated that has been continually faced foy their milk. Well suited for drawbar, belt and road work, Auto-Type Control, easy 
7m by the membership of the New York ia Mbetes bE Necessity. * to operate, well made four cylinder valve-in-head engine. Throttle | 
+ League is not the kind that is ssonaghid ‘ governor controls speed of engine. Weight 3,300 Ibs. Come in and look rie 
_ to work for betterment of their in- To meet the situation something had this tractor over before making your decision. 
_ terests. to be done immediately, and a meet- > 
- The officers of this organization ing was called at Utica and a volun- : 
Os have undergone abuse that would tary association formed known as the BEEMAN GARDEN 
have been demoralizing to any but ~Co-operative Milk Producers Market- TRACTOR 


a men of ability and to hold together’ ing Association. It was agreed at 
e an organization so successfully shows this meeting to open an office in New 
____the confidence the membership at York, and to hire a sales manager to a 
e _ darge must have in them. sell the milk to the small dealers in Plow, Harrow, Disc 
Probably the greatest failure in an the city. This plan worked well un- 
endeavor of this organization was the til September, 1917, when pressure Cultivator and 
0 Country Milk Company and from the was brought to bear upon the small Pelt P 

article following taken from the dealers to keep them from getting any elt Tower. 
League News, it appears the failure more milk from the Co-operative Mar- 
__was most entirely from a system cf keting Association. The result of Agents for Mahoning, 
intrigue and the News places the re-_ this pressure was that the associa- 
sponsibility directly up to John J. tion was able to sell only about Trumbull and Colum- 
Dillon, of the Rural- New Yorker. half of its case to these small deal- biana Counties. 


2 
"EXPORTS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS FROM NEW YORK CITY DURING 
oe _ WEEK ENDING APRIL 26. WE HAVE THEM 
R33 plc baer ogc “> | IN STOCK. 


Destination | Butter |marg’rine| Cheese | Cond’sed| Ev’p’d 


|(Pounds) unds) | (Pounds)|Milk (1b.)|Milk (1b.) 
Peepelgium ........ Sees SAU RT, 464,694|.......%. BOSH T |) wrie goa ore 
sPrance ......5.. we me ‘pa a eee Rae ee. So 49,729|.... e005. . C A LOVELAND CO 
Se: ie. epee + Eee ye ig te sob 2 19,040} = 28 R15} (OT ee ° e ° 
U BAIS Bae es | 
; ae oS ee E : : oe st it 9 ‘401 aos sae Farm Implements, Contractors’ and Dairy Supplies, Wagons, 
A South encaien. (3 Neate | Pept es. 1,914| 58,282 1,648 Hardware, Silos, Barn Equipment, Engines, Washing Machines, Garden 
West Indieses.. 152. ve... 48,975] :18,855| 82,157] 1,050,402| 345,069 ind Field Seeds. 
PETICA cee eg os ay oo 0's a evel GUG00 free celts: | 13,640) 18,540] 153,075 218 EAST BOARDMAN STREET 
M iscellaneous safaris ean 7,875| 300) 11,490| 419,396 78,740 Bell 1389 Auto. 7250 
1 Total . Risks eelare aie pete --| 747,826] 828,937| 87,642] 5.757,059| 1,814,359 ' 


Total since January 1 . -[18,207, 094| 7,773,035| 2,573, 574| 165, 891,937 


‘ALL READY WITH THE NEW SPRING GOODS 


: Hats, igcer he Re Hosiery, Rain Coats and Men’s Furnishings of Every Variety. 
We Have Just Received a New Line of Traveling Goods, Bags, Suit Cases and Trunks. 
If You Are Wanting a Suit Made to Your Measure, See 


REET OSBORNE, The Suit Man warren, onto 


ae SUITING EV SEBODY : es 


ft 111990 te etm 


ned 5 PY i Md et if, % > 
iit ina et 7% 


her it 


+ 


epee walter eer ean 


ae et en a ee eT eet eet eet Pe oe Fe TDN ee ee 
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WHY SHOULDN’T WE CROW 


This is simply to let people know that we sell 
the only tire for Fords, Maxwell and Chevro- 
let—that will net puncture or blow-out. 


It’s really the tire that makes you forget 
that you use tires. 
There are many reasons why you should use 


THE DAYTON AIRLESS TIRE 


o 
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5% PAID ON SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


YOUR MONEY IS SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES 
ON REAL ESTATE. 


MONEY DEPOSITED BEFORE THE 10TH OF THE 
MONTH DRAWS INTEREST FROM THE FIRST. 


The 
Youngstown Citizen’s Savings 
Company 


“5 MARKET STREET YOUNGSTOWN, O 


GEO. S. BISHOP, Pres. 
H. C. HOFFMAN, Secy. 


femme fff ome hc ff) cae ft yf sem ff ef fh 2 me i meme me me Femme mem Cf meme mm 


DR. FRED B. REBMA 


NEUROLOGIST 


. THE EYES AND NERVOUS SYSTEM 
- 402 STAMBAUGH BUILDING 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


MY. SPECIATY 
WITHOUT THE USE OF DRUGS 
SEND- FOR BOOKLET 
BOTH PHONES 20 


[He Nm ft cH te (he H 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Patent Medicines, Sickroom Supplies, 
Toilet Articles, Perfumes, Soaps, Sta- 
tionery, Candies, Gifts, Etc. 


MATHEWS 


CUT RATE MEDICINE STORE _ 
18 East Federal St. Youngstown, O. 


STORAGE BATTERY 
THE BATTERY SHOP DOWNTOWN 
GAS TANKS AND APPLIANCES 


Organized For Service 


If Your Old Battery is Worth Repairing We Will Tell 
You So and Repair it at Reasonable Prices; If Not We 
Have a New Prest-O-Lite to Fit Your Car. We Also 
Carry in Stock Prest-O-Lite Gas Tanks. 


Youngstown Storage Battery Co. 


HOLMES AND COMMERCE STS. 
Bell Main 1957 
YOUNGSTOWN, OH8HIO.. 
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_ Jt is neither solid nor pneumatic. 


Se PON owtpwn pe 
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. It is the cheapest tire in the end. 
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“OLDSMOBILE- ae 

over $2.50 add 4 ¢ h 

Lette ae Gs PASSENGER CARS 
‘gent price of whole milk sub- Tr; s -Stat Motor — 
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SOME OF WHICH ARE: 
It is as easy riding as a pneumatic tire. 


It requires no pumping. 

It cannot puncture nor “blow out. 2 

It fits all standard Clincher Rims. - 
It is easily applied. = 
It is the most durable tire. 

It is trouble-proof. 

It makes automobiling safe and enjoyable. 


220 EAST FRON 


Youngstown, 


MILK 
PRICES 


Va FD 


Factory price, $3.25 per hun- 
dred pounds, 
Local shippers to Pennsyl- 


D> SE OD () ND 0D BNE 0 RE 0 ED ()-EEED- (EP () ERE 0 EER O'S 
—_—— { 


4 — 
October, 1918 
“4 


jee markets, tested milk 35 
cents per gallon. Untested milk 4 
i 37 cents per gallon. . ' 


Prices based on 3.5 milk witht 


; 5 cents per point for butter fat; E 
variation. : i conomy — 
-Cream _ shipments—one-fifth a ae = 


price of skim milk when whole; 

milk is selling at $2.50 per hun-¢ = 
tdred. For every 10 cents per 
{ hundred whole: ‘milk advances 


Ire of whole milk constitutes; 


tract price of skim milk and 
. result es 3. 5 for as of 
butter fat. ee 


217 WICK. AVE . 
Opposite Rayen School. 


dea (en e-em i 


a 


One allan ae milk weighs 
6 Ibs, 


oO 


Other Markets 


Youngstown, Ohio, 33 cents 
per gallon. 


Warren, Ohio, 


80 cents per 
gallon, : 


the s Six- x-pound portable machine, If 5 Gil must - 


Niles, Ohio, 30 cents per gal- kind, we Rane if, some as low, as on 00. of 


o 
5 


He 


shtabula, Ohio, 30 cents per 


og 
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oe 
= 
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East Liverpool, 
cents per gallon, 


Ohio, 35% 


Wellsville, Ohio, 85% 
r gallon, 


cents 


November, 1918 


Factory price, $3.80 per hun- 

dred pounds. Local shippers to! 
* Pennsylvania markets, tested 4 
# milk, 39% cents per gallon. Un- 
tested milk, 4144 cents per eek: 
§ lon. 


even vance (SD (IE 0D DARDEN EDS UAE EES) ED ENDO MED: OSD DEED) 
: , 


in service. The entire head of the. cylinders, 
bloc, can be removed for grinding valves, 


; oe Th I ae 
Butter bat nnd «anitions feoune e air is cleaned with an gee air 


3.5 milk, figured on same basis ! 
as. October milk, 


751 Elm St. 
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141 to 147 WEST FEDERAL STREET 


The 


st Federal Street Youngstown, O. 


eC eG lf eH Cos 


a “Kapital, $1,500,000.00 
_ YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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NAA ABA BE NAB Att 


. ]~HARTZELL’S 
YOUNGSTOWN’S LARGEST CLOTHIERS 
For Men --- Young Men 


_ EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR HART SCHAFFNER & MARX, THE SOCIETY BRAND AND OTHER FAMOUS MAKES OF CLOTHING. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Other Markets 


*Youngstown, Ohio, 35% cents 
per gallon. 


Warren, Ohio, 33 cents per 
gallon. 


Niles, Ohio, 33 cents per gal- 
lon. 


Ashtabula, Ohio, 33 cents per 
gallon, 
36% 


East Liverpool, Ohio, 


cents per gallon. 


*Terms of Youngstown, Ohio, 
settlement was such that pro- 
ducers will receive 35 cents per 
gallon for first half of month 
and 87 cents per gallon for last 
half of month. 


~ December, 1918 


Factory price, $4.00 per hun- 
dred pounds. Local shippers tc 
Pennsylvania markets 41 cents 
per gallon for tested milk and 
43 cents for untested milk. 

No changes in cream and but- 
terfat test from usual basis of 
figuring price. 


January, 1919 


Factory price $3.80 per hun- 
dred. Local shipper’s price 39% 
cents per gallon for tested milk, 
41% cents per gallon for un- 
tested milk. Butterfat varia- 
tions same as November, 


February, 1919. 
Factory price, $3.50 per hun- 
dred. All direct shipments based 
as 4% milk with a differential 
of % cent per gallon for every 
tenth of one percent from 4 per- 
cent milk. Direct shipper’s 

price 3946c per gallon. 


Youngstown and Ashtabula 
price 3c per gallon below Pitts- 
burg. 


New Castle price 1c per gallon 
below Pittsburg, 


Warren and Niles 3% 
gallon below Pittsburgh. 


per 


March, 1919 
Factory price, $3.00 per hun- 
dred. Direct shippers price 4 
cents per gallon below February 
prices. 


April and May 
Milk prices for April and 
May remain the same as March. 


: 


Boy’s and Children 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


than any place on earth. 
home fires burning.” 


pianos and players, very moderately priced. 
cash cr on convenient terms. 


inferior instrument. here. 


Come in or write. We will tell you about them. 


The Carson Piano Co. 


No. 5 Hippodrome Arcade 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


ASK US ABOUT— 


WARM AIR FURNACES, 


PRODUCTS, VIZ VENTILA- 
TORS AND SKYLIGHTS. 


The Dalzell Brothers Co. 


21 HOLMES ST. 
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VACUUM CUP—6,000 MILE TIRE—You pay for. 


~ the Quality—the Safety costs you nothing. 
Vacuum Cup Fabric and Cord 


Distributors 
PENNSYLVANIA CASINGS 
AND TUBES 


Motorcycle and Bicycle Tires 


117 CHAMPION STREET 
Telephone: Federal 3470—Automatic 6376 


Youngstown, Ohio 


POD 0D 0.) 1D DD END 0 ED (1D VED 0 DED 0D) GED) ED SS 0S 0D SD ED 0-0 SS ore Ea 
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ne your ‘requirements call one truck or fifty—whether for 34 ton, 1 ton, 


DISTRIBUTORS 


iy 


‘O Ns OHIO AND PITTSBURGH, PA. 


= ton capacity—let us solve your hauling problem with the Republic. 


REPUBLIC 
or —- TRUCKS 


ee LA | I 


SED ED) DD 0) D-DD ED) D-DD 0 D0 cD) ae, 


Make your home as attractive as anyone’s home and 
your family, yeur boys and girls, would rather be there 
The Player Piano will go a great way in “keeping the 
We have a big line of beautiful 
We sell for 
Just at present we have 


several used Players which you can buy much under value. 
We only handle Standard made goods, so you can’t get an 


H— tn eh te el Ee EL I 


COPPER LIGHTNING RODS, 


AND SPECIAL -‘SHEET-METAL 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


Vacuum Cup—6,000 Mile Tire 
PENNSYLVANIA Bar O Circle—3,500 Mile Tire 
Auto Tube—“Ton Tested’? Tube 


PENN VAC TIRE COMPANY 
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CONDENSED MILK TRADE IN 
HONGKONG. 


The following comprehensive re- 


“yport; dated February £0; on the con- 


densed ‘milk trade in Hongkong, was 
received by the State Department 
from the American Consul General at 
Hongkong. It shows how the war has 
affected the import of condensed milk 
from Europe and laid a foundation for 
an increasingly large trade in Ameri- 


- €an condensed milk. 


“There has been an extraordinary 
trade in condensed milk through 
Hongkong during the past year, The 
total imports into the colony from all 
countries amounted/to a value of $4,- 
077,606, of which a value of $3,611,500 
came from the United States and 
$466,106 from all other countries. The 
extraordinary volume. of the trade 
during the year is accounted for mosi- 
ly by military requirements, The nor- 
mal import of condensed milk into 
Hongkong in. recent years had 
gmounted to abeut 100,000 cases, val- 
ued at something like $1,200,000. gold, 
Five years ago it amounted to not 
more than a third of this volume. 

“There has been a great increa®: 
in the use of.condensed milk by the 
Chinese “in South China in normal 
Simes, however, chiefly for the use of 
infants and old people; and the trade 
Just before the war broke out was as- 
suming very much larger proportions. 
At that time ’there was considerable 
trouble with the competition of low- 
grade milks mostly from Japan in tins 
made up to resemble the higher grade 
American and European products. 


“With the advent of war and the 
ymmense demand for milk for troops 
and people in.devastated countries the 
price of good milk went beyond the 
reach of ordinary Chinese consump- 
tion, but, of course, the demand for 
military purposes even in this field 
more than made up the differences. 
Mesopotamia drew upon this market, 
ov rather upon the American and Aus- 
tralian markets through Hongkong, 
for military. purposes; and this de- 
mand for Mesopotamia and also tha 
demand for American milk in the East 
Indies to supply a trade formerly sc- 
curing its milk from Europe accounts 
for the extraordinarily large imports 
during the past year, 

“There is considerable speculation 
as to the future of this trade. Pre- 
vious to the war the bulk of the trade 
‘was in Swiss milk. American goods, 
particularly several. comparativel? 
new brands from the Pacific coast, 
had commenced to come into the trade 
in increasing, strength and bid fair to 
seeure their full share of the trade. 
Australian milk also commenced to he 
felt in competition, and during the 
‘war increasing quantities of Austrai- 
jan milk have come into this field. 
The principal European milk concerns 
represented in Hongkong have sup- 
plied much of their trade during the 
‘war with Australian and American 
Whether conditions in Europe 
‘will become nearly enough normal +o 
permit the resumption. of pre-war 
trade in milk in the near future seems 
very doubtful; and in the meanwhile 
American and, to some extent, Aus- 
tralian milks have been more or less 
thoroughly introduced, with the re- 
sult that in the future they will be 
able to compete “with © the European 
products on much more even terms. 
Present indications are for an indef- 
inite continuance of the demand for 
American milk upon a seale not exist- 
ing before the war.” 


W. S. S.is- ready money—cashahle 


et any postoffice ener ten days’ ne- 
1 tice, spe 


SMALL. DEALERS CAUSING |. 
_USUAL ANNOYANCE 


This is, the time of the year ‘when 
producers furnishing , milk to ‘small 
and inefficient dealers are obliged. to 
suffer losses that reduce the average 
year price and make the dealers 
standing zero in the minds of those 
who have been furnishing the product 
from which he has built his business. 

The greatest evil in the entire in- 
dustry is the ninety per cent. of deal- 
ers who are running a one horse busi- 
ness, Without facilities of manufac- 
turing or otherwise disposing of sur- 
plus milk which cannot be avoided 
during certain periods of the year 
they use any manner of pretext to 
force back upon the producer the ob- 
ligation of disposing of any quantity 
they find themselves unable to do at 
a profit. Likewise during scarcity 
periods they scouz-the country to se- 

ure a quantity they are then able to 

handle and it is at these times prom- 
ises of higher pay than are otherwise 
obtainable are made to dairymen and 
generally promises are made to take 
all the milk the dairyman is able to 
produce the year around. 

Many a producer through these 
promises has been led to believe that 
he had secured a better market only 
to later find that he had left a dealer 
whese methods had netted better re- 
turns. In any event it is better to 


“be a producer for a dealer who can 


handle all the milk produced through- 
out the year. To have to keep a few 
gallons of milk to home or have milk 
returned that has been claimed sour, 
soon destroys any premiums that have 
been paid at other times. 

Hither a system to furnish roll 
dealers with the amount of milk re- 
quired or one that will not furnish 
him with any must be followed. The 
dairy organization cannot waste time 
‘with this class of dealers for they 
jenefit no one. They are not situated 
to do otherwise than they have done 
in the past and many would not even 
if they could. 


PLAN FIELD MEETINGS 
AT EXPERIMENT FARMS 


Dates for the field meetings to be 
held at the various county experiment 
farms in Ohio during June have been 
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Carpenter, June 14; Southwest n 
Test Farm, Germantown, Jun cig 
Northwestern Test Fea, 
June 26, 


announced as follows: Hamilton, Mt. 
Healthy, June 12; Clermont, Owens- 
ville, June 17; Belmont, St, Clairsville, 
June 19; Trumbull, Cortland, June 21; 
Miami, Troy, June 18; Madison, Lon- 


Wheatfield day, which as* eee 
don, June 24, 
Dates for the field days at substa- 


for Ohie farmers to stu 
growing} experiments a 
tions, are: Southeastern Test Farm, } 
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“Many tery: “bushes are found — 
this spring to be ‘infected with the rust 
fungus. . _ This is the rust which causes 
great loss. annually to the wheat crop. 
XM fany barberry bushes both in the vil- 
lages and cities are abundantly rust- 
ed, As the only way that these 
bushes in the city can get the rust 
is from rusted grains and grasses, all 
of the « common barberry bushes are a 
‘menace to the wheat crop. 
The rust is showing as small, near- 
ly round leaf spots which are yellow 
_to reddish brown on the upper sur- 
face while on the lower side they are 
- orange yellow. The spots on the low- 
er surface are made up of a number 
- of tiny cups which can be seen with 

the naked eye. In these’ cups are 
borne millions of “seeds” of the rust 
which are carried to grain fields, 
causing first the red rust and later 
he black rust. The Japanese bar- 
berry does not harbor rust, 
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WHAT IS A BOY SCOUT? 


- The world interest in the Boy Scout 
_ movement challenges the intelligent 
understanding of every one, and yet 
many people still ask, “What is a ed 
Scout?” 
- The Boy Scout idea is a movement 
ther than organization, It aims to 
plement existing organizations 
such as the home,’ church and school 
by engaging the boys’ leisure ener- 
gies in outdoor games and activities 
of eultural and practical value. The 
aim of the Boy Scout movement is to 
culeate character, which though es- 
sential to success in life, is not al- 
“ways attained within the school, and 
: eing largely a matter of environment 
s too generally left to chance, often 
with deplorable results. The Scout 
_movement endeavors to supply the re-_ 
quired environment and . ambitions 
_ through games and outdoor activities 
which lead a boy to become a better 
man, a good citizen . A Scout! He 
enjoys a hike through the woods more 
than he does a walk over the city’s 
streets. He can tell north er south 
or east ast by the “signs.’? He can_ tie 
a knot that will hold; he can climb a 
ree which seems imposstble to oth- 
s; he can swim a river, he can pitch 
mt; he can mend a tear in his 
cers; he can tell you which fruits 
an which seeds are poisonous and 
. are not; he knows the stars by 
name and can find his way by them; 
he can identify birds and animals and 
1 and knows the ways of Bapisats 
ach. — 
Scout holds his horfor to 1 his 


ne: g, to distinguish night from 


yand his God—always: to “Be 
02 d. Cf hat 

he great success of the Boy Scout. 
ement has naturally created a de- 
which ever increases, for a much 
and more rapid extension of 
enefit of the movement to boys» 
eady reached. The main ob-. 
of Boy Scout Week, June 8 to. 
2 wide and more rapid exten-~ 
couting. It is also intended 
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, to serve his fellowmen, his -plus was much greater. 
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“INTRIGUE” IN THE DAIRY — 
ORGANIZATIONS. ~ 
(Continued from Page 7) 

company, to purchase its business and 

“equipment, which would afford the 

necessary means of delivery. Upon 

the receipt of this offer, representa- 
tives of the co-operative plants met in 

Utica and pledged a sufficient amount 

of money to accept the proposal. 

When the Marketing Association made 

application to the Board of Health for 

a license, it was advised that it could 


-not be granted such a license because 


it was not incorporated. This was the 
reason for the incorporation, und¢r 
the business corporation law, of the 
Country Milk Company. The stock of 


this new company was issued to indi- 


vidual plants, and none of it went to 
any individual. 
Association Helped Farmers Without 
a Market. 
Many will recall that on October 1, 


1917, tke Borden’s Farm Products 


Company closed about forty of its 
plants, also some other dealers closed 
some plants on account of surplus, no- 
tice having been given some weeks 
previous, Some of the plants closed 


were farmer owned, rented to the - 


Gealers. Most of these immediately 
asked the League to sell their milk 
which it was unable to do. More 
plants had been acquired, or built, by 
the farmers, who sought to find an 
outlet through the Marketing Asso- 
ciation. They were accepted, knowing 
at the time that the association had a 
surplus on its hands and would have 
to share in that surplus. The facili- 
ties of the Marketing Association with 
the Country Milk Company soon be- 
Game inadequate to take care of the 
milk from these additional plants. 

When the Mutual McDermott Dairy 
Company took over the lease of the 
Manhattan street plant, one of the 
best equipped small  pasteurizing 
plants in the city, together with 
horses, “wagons and other equipment. 
At the time of the Mutual McDermott 
failuer, the patrons of some of its 
plants, who were League members, 
were without a market for their milk, 
and not even a place to manufacture 
it:: These plants with no facilities to 
manufacture were acquired by the 
farmers; these also were admitted in- 
to the association, the plants already 
in the association signifying their 
willingness to share in the surplus 
from the fact that they voted to ad- 
mit them. 

Went Well as Long as Confidence Pre- 
vailed. 

The number of plants had increased 
from nine on October 1, 1917, to twen- 
ty-seven in January, 1918. All showed 
the true spirit of co-operation and mu- 
tual help. Confidence in one another 
was apparent everywhere. The move- 
ment had a fine start and prospects 
of success were bright and contin- 
_ ued so, 

In March, 1918, there was a surplus 


and about 25 per cent of the milk was 


manufactured, During April the sur- 
The trustees 
of the association, one representative 
of each plant, voted that the April 


milk should be paid for on the basis 


of the Federal Milk Commission price 
for that month, knowing that the total 
sales of milk and cheese after ex- 
penses were deducted would not per- 
mit of it. Some were not in favor of 
this, most believing that the differ- 
ence could be made up later. The sur- 
plus in May was much larger, and it 
will be remembered that 12 cents of 
the Milk Commission’s recoup was 


added on the May price, the benefit 
- of which the association had on but a 
small volume of milk in December. 


ir the trustees, by a large major- 
E bax Neel Brice 
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with recoup should be paid for May, 

which some at that time believed a 

vital mistake, and it proved to be so. 
Chief Cause of Trouble, 

In June the association received its 
fatal blow. An outside influence had 
its effect upon the manager, and un- 
beknown to the directors of the com- 
pany, reduced the price on milk deliv- 
ered to stores, hotels and restaurants 
two cents a quart, which gave no mar- 
gin to-compensate for the low return 
for milk made into cheese. The attt- 
tude of this outside influence of the 
Rural New Yorker was one of the 
chief reasons for the present difficul- 
tiés of the Country Milk Company. In 
the July 27th issue of the Rural New 
Yorker, Mr. Dillon, the proprietor, 
says: “I want to see the subsidiaries, 
the Country, Milk Company and the 
Milk Producers’ Marketing Asssocia- 
tion wiped out entirely.” In many oth- 
er issues of the Rural New Yorker 
published during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1918, the Rural New Yorker 
took every opportunity to create ill 
feeling of the members of the League 
and other dairymen against the pro- 
gressive farmers who were trying to 
advance the interests of the co-opera- 
tive movement, and to weaken confi- 
dence in the company. This was the 


-Rural New Yorker’s attitude for the 


benefit of its country readers; but in 
spite of this, Mr, Dillon, for certain 
purposes of his own, issued an article 
in the city papers leading the consum- 
er to believe that he, Mr- Dillon, had 
organized the Country Milk Company 
and was responsible for cheap milk. 
In the June 15th, 1918, number of 
the Rural New Yorker, after all of the 
criticism that had gone before in this 


' paper in regard to the Country Milk 


Company, the Rural New Yorker tells 
how Mr. Dillon organized the Country 
Milk Company as follows: 

“But the sensation of the week in 
the city papers was the sale of fluid 
milk to the families throngh the stores 
at 7 cents a quart. The story was ex- 
pressed by the New York Sun, as fol- 
lows: 

“*The promoters of the project ara 
N. A. Van Son and John J, Dillon, for- 
mer State Commissioner of Foods and 
Markets (note that Dillon here carries 
the impression that he and Van Son 
have just organized the Country Milk 
Company and are the managers there- 
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of). For three years or more, Mr. Dil- 
lon has cherished a plan for bringing 
milk direct from the farm to the con- 
sumer, and the formation of the com- 
pany marks the first important step 
in the materialization of the scheme.” 

As mentioned above, it was this re- 
duction, treacherously brought about 
by Manager Van Son, acting under the 
advice of Mr. Dillon, which more than 
anything else brought the company to 
disaster. As a sidelight, it is interest- 
ing to note that for Mr. Dillon’s serv- 
ices in selling out the farmers in the 
Country Milk Company by disposing 
of their milk at below cost, so that 
the consumer could get seven cent 
milk, Mr, Dillon received a letter from 
John F, Hylan, the mayor, thanking 
him for getting cheap milk into New 
York. The letter is as follows: 

“T read with a great deal of ifiterest 
the announcements in the press of 
your purpose to sell milk to local con- 
sumers at 7 cents a quart, a price 
which has been unknown to this city 
for many years. May I not offer any 
assistance you desire on the part of 
the city officials to make your work 
successful. Your effort to break the 
monopoly on such a vital necessity as 
milk is deserving of highest praise.” 

Members of the Dairymen’s League 
all know that it was the Hylan admin- 
istration, with whom My. Dillon is so 
friendly, that brought about the strike 
in January, 1919, and has made trou- 
ble for the Dairymen’s League at 
every opportunity. 

When milk became short in August, 
and from then on, and after the sur- 
plus received, not* the commission 
price, but a much better price on all 
their milk than could have been se- 
cured from manufacturing it into 
cheese or butter, which would have 
been the case had it not been for the 
Marketing Association, those plants 
which were in dire néed*of assistance 
when they were admitted into the as- 
sociation were among the first to com- 
plain, and when the association need- 
ed the milk and had a chance to make 
a much better return, withdrew their 
milk from the association and sold it 
to dealers under what appeared to be 
very favorable terms, which same mill 
was used by the dealers to supply cus- 
tomers .of the association and the 
company at a cut rate. When the 
company could not secure enough milk 
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for its customers, it was compelled to 
cease doing business. As soon as it 
had closed its doors and disposed of 


_its leases and equipment, plans for an- 


, other milk strike were laid, which o¢- 


e 


- tribution of the product. 
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curred, as we all know, in January, 
and which was a few months sooner 
than expected. 

Milk Distribution in New York. 

From the very first these co-opera- 
tive companies, which were trying to 
do something to help themselves, and 
which were blazing the trail in co- 
eperative enterprises, met with the 
severest kind of competition, and with 
the bitterest criticism—criticism not 
only from its enemies, but from_those 
who claimed to be friends of farmers. 
Of course, the dealers did not like the 
company, Our members know that 
the competition between the dealers 
themselves in New York City is al- 
ways very bitter and more or less un- 
fair, In this connection we give be- 
dow quotations from the report of the 
Wicks Legislative Committee, which 
investigated the milk business in both 
city and country in 1916: 
- «AT] who have fairly studied the 
question can see that a large part of 
the cost of distribution arises from the 
bitter competition existing in the dis- 
This compe- 
tition does not consist in two or-three 
voute drivers standing at the apart- 


“ment house. door underbidding each 


other for the privilege of delivering 
the morning’s milk. Obviously while 
two drivers were engaged in that com- 
petition, the third would be supplying 
two or three of their regular custom- 

rs; but it does not apply to every 
side of distribution that has been pre- 
sented to the committee. Customers 
are bought and paid for. The man 
swho can control a group of customers 
is eagerly sought . Everything that 
can influence the customer or make it 
easy to reach him or control his trade 
3s bought and paid for. An army of 
colicitors and sales agents are main- 
tained to go about from block to block 
40 procure customers. Every avail- 
able agency is sought for this end. 
Great and expensive organizations are 
ynaintained purely and entirely devot- 
ed to carrying on the business on a 
competitive basis. 

“Qverhead charges attributable to 
this work alone amount to an alarm- 
ing sum, and it becomes difficult on 
the part of the concern with limited 
Sane to meet this daily fierce com- 

neatition. Only the strongest can ae 
oe in it and ultimately survive.’ 


This gives something of an idea of 


the dealers’ relation to one another. 


Now just imagine, if you can, what 
conditions would be if all of this com- 
petition was directed toward one com- 
pany, as it was toward the Country 
Milk Company, because it was a farm- 
ers ’company, and a reason can imme- 
diately be seen why it was difficult 
for the company to survive. One 


morning the company would have a 
line of customers, and the next morn-+ 
ing they would be gone, some dealer 
having Soin there in the meanwhile 


and offering their milk at a lower 


price. If it were worth while, a long 
list could be cited of the petty war- 
fare that was waged by the dealers on 


-this farmers’ company, But one thing, 
“in all of the criticism that we hear of 


the Country Milk Company, should be 
remembered by every dairyman, and 
that is that there was no milk strike 
while the Country Milk Company was 
deing business, and from this one 
standpoint the company was worth all 
it cost the dairymen. There was no 
milk strike because, well the dealers 
knew that if at any time they failed 
to buy the League’s milk the Country 
Milk Company would be in a position 
to immediately expand and get a large 


‘share of the unsold milk to the city 


consumer. 

This article is not being written to 
excuse anything ‘that has happened. 
Its purpose is to let everyone know 
the true facts in the situation. The 
Country Milk Company is in the hands 
of a receiver. It is not known what 
the results will be, There were mis- 
takes in the management, but when 
we think of these mistakes, let us 
take into consideration at the same 
time some of the following facts: . 

Seme Things to Think About. 

1. The organization of the Co-op- 
erative Association and the Country 
Milk Company was a sincere, honest 
attempt to meet an almost impossible 
situation. 

2. The losses of any particular 
dairyman will not be heavy if the 
whole period is taken into considera- 
tion, for there were certain months, 
when conditions were such, that with- 
out the Country Milk Company, the 
dairymen, members of the local co- 
operatives, would have had to take 
for their milk what could have been 
had from the butter and cheese. 

3. Dairymen as a whole owe some- 
thing to the pioneers in the Country 
Milk Company who blazed the trail in 
co-operative enterprise in the milk 
business, and created experience, 
which shows, among’ other things, that 
jocal control or management of co- 
operatives is unsafe, and that farmers 
should not attempt the actual distribu- 
tion of milk in the city without first 
owning the country stations and hay- 
ing a powerful company, heavily cay- 
italized which can compete with ihe 
dealers on their own ground. 

4. Farmers also owe a debt to the 
co-operatives in the Country Milk 
Company because it is known by those 
who sat in conferences with the deal- 
ers in selling Laegue milk, that had it 
not been for the Country Milk Com- 
pany and its facilities, there either 
would have been a strike, or League 
milk would have brought less than it 
did bring. 

5. There would be more assets to 
divide if the company’s business could 
have been withdrawn from the receiv- 
ership, because of the very heavy law- 
yer’s expenses and fees connected 
with the court proceedings. In order 
to withdraw the company’s. business 
from the receivership, it was neces- 


' resentative. 
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-sary to have the unanimous» ona 


of every co-operative in the Associa- 
tion, A meeting of the representatives 


of the co-operatives was held, and it — 


was supposed that all gave their unan- 


imous consent, but when application— 


was made to withdraw from the re- 
ceivership, one co-operative was pres- 
ent and objected, making it impossi- 
ble to obtain the withdrawal . The as- 


sociation which filed this objection 


has had Mr, Dillon as its special rep- 


trict Attorney Dooling was also very 
active in preventing a withdrawal of 
the Country Milk Company from the 
hands of the receiver. ~ 

6. Confidence in one another is the 
very backbone of co-operative organ- 
ization. Lack of confidence was the 
chief reason why farmers were never 
able to stick together before 1916. At- 
tempt after attempt was made by 
farmers to organize, and every at- 
tempt ended in failure. In every case 
of attempted organization of farmers, 
there have been enemies who for one 
reason or another tried to break up 
the organization by spreading propa- 
ganda to create dissension and dis- 
union. 

Exactly the same attitude ae been 
taken by the dealers, by tthe city au- 
thorities of New York City, and by the 
Rural New Yorker toward the Dairy- 
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for fall buyers. If you have 
that-your farm may appear 


farms. 
buyers are looking for. 
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CARBON Pulverized Limestone shows results immediately because it is 90% pure and 90% fine-—_the ‘soil absorbs it immediately hn 
Its purity and fineness should be considered when comparing its price with that of other producers. 
We can ship immediately because of our large capacity: We are now doubling that capacity—contracts have been et for. additional-mad 


quick results. 
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sacks, bulk or mixed shipments. 
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Our plants are conveniently located on trunck line and beech waileoods that give us low freight rates ‘6 ‘many points. 
Combine with your neighbors in ordering carload lots and save freight. Write for booldebiam, Dees. 
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It is interesting to note - 
in this connection, that Assistant Dis-— 
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Country Milk Compe ae a ; 
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7. The Americans were defeat 2¢ 
the Battle of Bunker Hill, but 
were successful in the War of 
Revolution. Sinee October ist, 
the dairy farmers have had many 
tles, The Country Milk Company 
one in which they lost, but those 
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es, whether or not they in 
n out in their continuous and 
1s war to obtain a living price 
» and ¢ a standard af life which 


t. butter to last. during the 
shortage period—August and 


n’s League are planning to 
to the consumer the highest 
ty of milk and dairy products at 
lowest possible cost.without waste, 
S or shortage, by means of a state 
ee of creameries and ship- 
at tions. 


Beécond Annual Milk and Dairy 
xposition held in New York 
ing the last week of April was 
by 70,000 consumers, 
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ois has passed a co- operative = hi 
siderable merit. 


-at. various places to answer 
consumer has had to pay high- 


innati dealers refused to collect 
nmission from producers and 
eft the Cincinnati organization 
t funds. 
nd means of financing and within 
minutes over $6,000. "was raised. 
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ago receives $1, 80 for milk dur- 


ise Mass., producers are con- 
ructing a $100,000.00 plant to dis- 
abate their product direct to consu- 


They nee- 
; _ stood the oe end of the loss 
: for dealers refused to take 
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'T TO DO WHEN CATTLE 
*.. BLOAT; 


oating of cattle frequently 
, attention is called to the princi- 
es of the trouble and also the 


containin 


Dairymen of six states thru the 


forage, such as Achow er, 


A meeting was called 


Sta tate of Ohio. Grants Degrees of Associate, 


pe Master apo Lom of Music... 


he ‘closely Rete Moemel Eroke 
see fence ‘that surrounded a field 


stolen greens until she lest all desire 
for even another mouthful. 

Soon her troubles begin. Fermenta- 
tion develops in the mass of corn or 
clover, and gas forms that fills the 
fitst stomach of the cow to its utmost 
capacity. 

The danger 


to the animal from 


“,acute bloating is not that the dis- 


tended stomach may rupture, for such 
an accident is almost unknown. The 
pressure of the gas-distended stomach, 
however, exerts a dangerous pressure 
upon the heart and lungs,. with the 
result that animals dying from acute 
bloating usually die of strangulation 
through inability to breathe with their 
compressed lung tissue. _ 

The stock owner should guard 
against the bloating of his cattle by 
every precaution at his command. 
Clover: or other green vegetation, if 
eaten when wet by dew or rain, seem 
to be especially liable to ferment be- 
fore leaving the first stomach of the 
animal that has fed upon them. LEat- 
ing excessive amounts of middlings or 
corn meal will also cause bloating. It 
also oecurs in cattle as a result of be- 
coming choked. Thé principal cause, 
_however, is overeating succulent green 
green corn, or 
cabbage. 

To prevent bloating in cattle, the 
animals should be shifted, by~ easy 


_ stages, from dry or scanty feed to 


abundant and luxuriantly growing fod- 
der. They may be allowed to feed 


from the good forage for only three- 


quarters of an hour on the first day 
they are given access to such grazing. 
A full hour may be allowed on the 
second day, and by continued slow 
steps and gradually lengthened stay in 
the tempting feed, the danger of loss 
from bloating will be largely overcome. 


But in case the first evidence of a 
too protracted stay in the heavy 
growth of forage should be that the 
owner notices one of his animals with 
sides distended, and perhaps even lift- 
ed above the level of the backbone, he 
must act quickly. Removal of the gas 
from the paunch will quickly bring re- 


lief. If a veterinariam is within re&ch - 


he should be summoned at once. If no 


- surgeon, is available, the owner should 


immediately attempt to bring relief to 
his animal. 


Many cattle owners keep a trocar and 
eanula constantly on hand and thor- 
oughly uderstand its use. The trocar 
is a sharp pointed rod provided with 
a metallic sheath or canula which leaves 
the point of the trocar exposed. The 
spot to be selected for inserting the 
trocar is a point equally distant from, 


thelast rib, the hip bone, and the 
lateral bony projections from the 
spine in the fegion of the loins. Here 


a small cut about three-fourths of an 
inch long should be made through the 
skin with a small knife, and then the 
trocar with canula attached may be 
pushed through the cut into the paunch, 
The trocar is then removed, allowing 
the gas to escape through the canula. 
The canula should be retained in place 


a more luxuriant growth) 
“and Bie herself with the luscious, 


Musie.- 


Cornet and other Band Instruments. 


=) 0 long as. any gas eseapes through it. 
Sometimes several hours are necessary, 
and the canula should be firmly tied 
in place. An attendant should remain 


“near the animal, if possible so long as 


the canula is in the paunch. 


If the animal is not distressed by 
the bloating, and. the swelling of the 
body is not great, or when the alarm- 
ing conditions have been removed by 
the use of the trocar, it is best to re- 
sort to internal medicine to allay the 
formation of gas. Two ounces of aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia in two quarts 
of cold water should be given every 
half hour, or half an ounce of chloride 
of lime dissolved in a point of tepid 
water be given every half hour until 
the pressure of the bloating has been 
removed. <A dose of purgative medicine 
is usually beneficial after the bloat- 
ing has disappeared. For this purpose 
one pound of Glauber’s salts will usual- 
ly prove effective. 


Care shoukl be used in the adminis- 
tration of fluid medicines. Take time. 
Do not hold the cow’s head to high. 
Keeping the animal’s head raised, so 
that her nose is slightly higher than 
the level of her face will allow her to 
swallow without interference. 


Stocks of condensed and evaporated 


milk were reported by condensaries, 
cold storages, warehouses, and whole- 
sale grocers as follows: Condensed 
milk, 33, 464,078: pounds; evaporated 
milk, 90,752,523 pounds, The _ hold- 
ings of condensed milk reported for 
May 1, 1919, represented 86.5 per cent 
of the stocks held by the same firms 
a year earlier, while the holdings of 
evaporated milk represented 85.7 per 
cent of the May 1, 1913, stock. 


Colors. 


112 Main St. 


$ 


PARR’ 


122 E. High Street 


Hot Water Bottles 
Ice Bags 


Arcade Bldg. 
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SPRING IS COMING 


And we are prepared to serve the people with the Nifty Styles and 
Ready-Made and Made-ie-Order. 


Also Hats, Caps and Furnishings. 
IF YOU TRY US ONCE YOU WILL COME AGAIN. 


WALKER & BURTON 


“THE ARCADE” 


RUBBER GOODS 


We carry a complete line of Goodrich goeds. 
All guaranteed. 


: . Anything in Rubber. 
PAAR’S ORIGINAL KUT RATE DRUG SHOP 
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ee WS 


Profitable patriotism is buying War 
Savings Stamps. 


W.S. S. 


Bars 
\. Savings Societies are increasing. 
daily. Only the thrifty thrive. 
WS. S. 
W.S. S. is the worlds’ best invest 


ment. 
_—W. S. S—— 


W. S. S. earns 4.27 per cent inter- 
est... 


are Wie: han, Sam 

W. S. S. imereases. constantly in 
value; the inerease is guaranteed, 

Wis 52'S; 

W. S. S. paves the way to prosper- 

ity and means financial independence. 


—W. S.'S. 


WHIRLPGOLS AND 
RAPIDS 


Among title men, it is a common 
that if people knew 
realized the risks they run im pur- 
chasing real estate, 
many cases, seek other forms of in- 
vestment or else take all possible 
precautions toe make certain that 
they were actually getting what they 
paid their money for. 


. Saying and 


they would, im’ 


There is enough chance in 
anyway, without taking it 
lessly. 


The Trumbull County Ab- 
stract Conpany 


201 Stone Bidge., Warren, Ohie 
(Membery American Association of 
Title Men.) 


life, 


need 


Warren, Ohio 


POPS PPSCESOTSSSH SE HESS HELEN ED 


, THE ORIGINAL KUT- 
i RATE DRUG SHOP 


WARREN, OHIO 


Fountain Syringes 
Douches. 


Warren, Ohio. 
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Fiftieth Year. 


Operated on plan of daily personal instruction. 
the “sckool of experiences.” Actual daily experience in branch studied. 
lessons in technic, theory, solfeggio, ensemble, musieal history. _Publie School 
Faeulty devotes entire time to school. 
tion from a Master-musician. 


Known as 
Daily 


Each pupil has personal instrue- 


Expenses very moderate. 


Daily private lessons in Piano, Voiee, Violin and orchestral instruments. 


- _ Address 


. LYNN B. DANA, President, College Box R., 


Orchestra—Military Band. Dormitories. 


Warren, O. 
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COOLING MILK ON FARM 


(Continued from page 2) 
enough to cool milk promptly to 5 
F. in hot weather. Unless the-spring is 
protected from the direct rays of the 
sin and from surface drainage, the 
: temperature of the water is raised 
several degrees before it reaches the 
cooling tank. Spring water always 
should be carried to the cooling tank 
in a pipe laid several feet under ground. 
Instances have been known in which 
spring water has been warmed 20 de- 
grees in flowing from the spring to 
the milk tank, whereas when properly 
conyeyed its temperature should rise 
only a few degrees. 

Spring water is seldom as cold as it 
is thought to be, and springs that are 
said to be ‘‘as cold as ice’’ frequently 
have a temperature as high as 65° F. 
An accurate thermometer is essential, 
therefore, to determine the temperature 
of the water for cooling milk. 
Keeping Milk Cold During Shipment 

In order to be kept sweet, milk 
should be protected at all times from 
high temperatures. A large percentage 
of the milk supply for cities is deliver- 
ed at the railroad station by producers, 
although some is hauled direct to the 
city. Even under the best conditions 
milk that is transported during hot 
weather is usually. several degrees 
warmer by the time it reaches the rail- 
road station..°On the railroad it is 
held from a few hours to all day, and 
anless shipped in cars especially equip- 
ped to maintain low temperatures there 
is a further rise in temperature. That 
is the case when milk is shipped in 
baggage cars or in milk cars unprovid- 
ed with ice. To make sure that milk 
reaches the city consumer in the very 
best condition it should not only be 
promptly cooled to 50° F. or below on 
the farm, but also should be protected 
during shipment. Precautions that 
prevent milk from becoming warmer 
during the summer also protect it from 
freezing during excessive cold in win- 
ter. In the latest types of refrigerator 
cars milk is maintained at temperatures 
of about 40° F. when precooled to 
about that temperature before shipping 
in carload lots. If the cars are open- 
ed at several stations to receive milk 
it is more difficult to maintain a low 
temperature. Even in special milk 
ears, where cracked ice is placed on the 
cars, the temperature of the milk is 
lowered very little in transit. When 
a car is iced in the manner stated a 
large part of the cooling effect escapes 
into the air and is lost when the car 
is opened to receive milk. 


Special Cans and Jackets 

To illustrate the importance of pro- 
tecting milk in transit during hot 
weather, four 10-gallon cans of milk 
cooled to 44° F. were hauled a distance 
of 13 miles from a farm to the railroad 
station. No. 1 was an insulated ean, 
No. 2 was an ordinary unprotected can 
covered with a one-inch felt jacket, 


No. 3 was covered with a half-inch felt 


jacket, and -No. 4 was an ordinary un- 
protected can. During the trip the milk 
in the insulated can. rose 1 degree, 
the milk in the cans protected with 
jackets rose 6 degrees, and the milk 
in the unprocted can rose 20 degrees, 
The cans were then shipped by rail in 
an ordinary baggage car for more than 
1,000 miles at an average air tempera- 
ture of about 80° F., in order to study 
the effect on the milk. In the unpro- 
tected can the milk had reached a 
temperature of 60° F. when it had 
traveled about 10 miles from the farm 
(before reaching the railroad), the milk 
in the can covered with the half-inch 
jacket reached 60° F. after about 268 
miles of travel, the can eovered with 
the one-inch jacket traveled about 332 
miles before reaching 60° F., and the 
: A 


no 


milk in the insulated can did not reach 
60° F. until after 650 miles of travel. 
By the use of a half-inch jacket it 


0° was possible to ship an individual can ~ 


of milk 26 times as far as in the or- 
dinary can before the temperature rose 
to 60° F.; the one-inch jacket increas- 
ed the shipping distance 33 times, and 
the insulated can 65 times that of the 
ordinary can. 

Milk sours very rapidly at tempera- 
tures above 60° F. and therefore should 
be kept below that temperature and 


. preferably below 50° F. until used. 


How to Stop Milk Losses 

A survey of the temperature at which 
milk is received at railroad stations 
for shipment to market during the hot 
months showed the average tempera- 
ture of morning’s milk to be about 60° 
F., and in some cases it was as high 
as 80° F. These temperatures are 
much too high to permit milk to be 
shipped a considerable distance without 
souring. Frequently it was found that 


morning’s milk was rushed from the - 


farm to the station insufficiently cool- 
ed. Milk produced the evening before 
showed an average temperature of 
about 5 degrees lower than morning’s 
milk, and in some cases was as low as 
40° F. A large part of the annual loss 
from sour milk is due to the shipping 
of milk at too high a temperature. 


The use of surface cooler is especial- 
ly necessary when the time between 
milking and shipping is short. If 
warm .milk is run over a surface cooler 
and then set in a tank of water cooled 
with ice to 40° F. or below, it should 
not be difficult to cool milk to 50° 
within an hour after it leaves:the cow. 
the fact that precooling with a surface 
cooler is not practiced, and that ice is 
not put inte the cooling tank until af- 
ter the milk is put there, is the cause 
of much milk reaching the shipping 
station in summer at so high a tempe- 
rature that it sours on the way to the 
“eity. 

On many farms the water used for 
cooling milk comes from the general 
storage tank or from a spring which 
flows on the surface of the ground. 
Under such conditions the temperature 
of the water when it reaches the cool- 
ing tank is much higher than when 
it leaves the well or the spring. Well 
or spring water that has a tempera- 
ture of from 50° to 55° F. frequently 
is warmed up to 70° or 75° F. before 
it reaches the cooling tank. Under 
such conditions more ice and a longer 
time are necessary for cooling. When 
milk is not precooled and ice not added 
to the tank until after the milk is 
placed in it, with the water supply at 
70°, 60°, 55°, or 50 deg. F., the time 
needed to cool 10 gallons of milk to 
50° F. is, respectively, about 2 hours 
and 25 minutes, 1 hour and 45 minutes, 
1 hour and 30 minutes, and 1 hour and 
20 minutes. The time required to cool 
milk to 50° F. by such methods is too 
long, especially when morning’s milk 
must be delivered at the railroad sta- 
tion within a short time after milking. 

The effect of not putting ice into 
the cooling tank until after the milk is 
placed there is strikingly shown. When 
10-gallon lots of milk, after having been 
precooled with water at 70°, 60°, 55°, 
and 50° F., were placed in water at 
the same respective temperatures and 


ice then added to the tank, it required 


2 hours and 10 minutes, 1 hour and 15 
minutes, 43 minutes, and 20 minutes, 
respectively, to cool the lots to 50° 
F, The precooling, with a surface coll- 


er, of a 10-gallon can of milk with 


water at 70° F. saved approximately 
11 pounds of ice; with water at 60° 
F., 16 pounds of ice were saved; with 
water at 55° F., 19 pounds of ice were 
saved; and with water at 50° F., 22 
pounds of ice were saved. 


The best and quickest way to cool . 


x 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE ‘REP 


“milk to. 50°” fi 
- face cooler with | ) 
water and -then set the cans of mil 


in a well- insulated ‘tank the water of - 

which is below 40° F. A 10-gallon can - |. 
of warm milk precooled with water at - 
55° F. and set in a tank of ice water = 


at 37° F. was cooled to 50° F. jn 20. 
minutes. 


In general the cooling rules — aa | Refrigerator and W: 
down for milk may be applied to cream 


with equally good results. There aré, 
however, some additional . considera- 
tions. Cream, which contains more 
butterfat and less milk sugar, sours 
more slowly than milk. Thick or rich 
cream does not sour so quickly as thin 
cream; therefore milk should be separat- 
ed so as to produce 30 to 35 per cent 
cream. Suth cream sours more slow- 
ly and makes less bulk to handle and 
transport, besides leaving more skim 
milk on the farm. : 

Cream should be cooled tamcaiehely 
after it is separated. This may be ae 
by precooling over a 
cooler and then setting the can in ice -] 
water; or, if only a small quantity is - 


handled, it may be put into tall cylin- _ 
cans, . - 
Fresh. . 
cream should not be mixed with pre-.. 


drical’ cans, called ‘‘shotgun’’ 
which can be placed in ice water. 


vious skimmings until it .has been 
- thoroughly cooled,—as » the addition Ot = 
warm eream to cold hastens souring by . 
warming up the whole mass. As cream 
cools more slowly than-milk, it is "es 
important to use ice to the best ad- - 
vantage... ye 


Do not forget that the souaeator parts 
F, should be washed &nd sterilized after 


each use, 


Mechanically the experimental stage 
for the motor truck-has passed. Its 
worth and its efficiency have been 
demonstrated_very thoroughly under 
the most trying circumstances, 


It is common knowledge that the 
higher the temperature the quicker 
meat will spoil, but the family’s sup- 
plies are not absolutely at the mercy 
of the thermometer. Ice and cleanli- 
ness are two great weapons of de- 
fense. 


When the farmer’s wife went “to 


the store” in 1918 she paid 178 per — 
cent more for sheeting than she did ~ 
in 1914, 176 per cent for brooms, 257 — 


per cent for calico, 121 per cent for 
dinner plates, 150 per cent for dish 
pans, 49 per cent for fruit jars, 94 
per cent for kitchen chairs, 77 per 
cent for lamps,-210 per cent for mus- 
lin, 108 per cent for stoves, and 99 
per cent more for wooden wash tubs. 


Boys and girls should be encour- 
aged to start in the poultry business. — 


It requires little money to invest, and 


the current expenditure may be re- 
duced in part by utilizmg farm and 
home wastes. If the project. begins 
with a laying flock the return begins 
early, especially by supplementing the 
food supply of the home. 


Salute thyself:.see what thy soul doth 
‘wear. 

Dare to look in thy chest, for *tis thine 
own, 

And tontule up and down what thou 
find’st there. 

The Cleveland orgaization is pro- 
gressing very well and unless plans go 
wrong this market will soon be con-_ 
trolled by a strong Cieerazatien of 7 pro- 
ducers. 


If the money you are earning to- 
day is to be paid for debts on Sete 
urday, you are owned by those to. 
whom you are in debt. Lift the mort- 
gage with War Savings ‘Stamp 


ete 


small surface _ 


sabe Carriage Eoan 
Ivory, Gray, etc. 


Machine —— at . 


proof 


Enamel _ 
Farm legheeee 
Porch Floor Paint 

Lawn Swing Paint 
| Rug Border Grounds. 
Linoleum Varnish _ 
| Bath Rog 2 Enamels Beate 


API MH 


All size cans, 


Fe or Outside. . : 
26 colors to select. fro m 
$2.45 per gal, 70c 
quart. | 
Flat Oil Paints forsee 
85c per at., $ $3. .20 


“WSTIE 


70c to 90c mie 


; fo 


Hie prices. 


“G* Gaal Stamps 
Given 


_ Only those in attendance at the last 
regular meeting of the Advisory Coun- 
« 1 held i in Youngstown, June 6th, can 
y understand the’ significance of 


ders to the enthuSiastic state at- 
ned by those present would be the 


embers of the Sales Company. 

cause of the busy season and the 
that many farmers were making 
best of effort to plant their corn 
it was anticipated that this 
‘ing would be light in attendance, 
and when the morning meeting was 
ca illed_ to order by President Brenne- 
man some disappointment was mani- 


yur came the numbers had been mul- 
lied until the prospects of securing 
ats for all satisfied those who oe 
ed a large attendance. 

During the morning session, Direc- 
- A. W. Place explained some of 
th e conditions of the milk market ex- 
_isting at the time the June price was 
“made and which had bearing upon the 
price reduction for the month. 

_ The large amount of ‘milk that deal- 
Ss have been obliged to move to- 
gether with some price cutting that 


he office management and the 
lems that have been encountered. 


a ago and up to this time 
efinite office has been established. 


handled by them. The principal 
fice will have no transactions with 


et by the eat and the Com- 


. The local secretary is 
with all stock issued to his 
d he should keep accurate ac- 
of all business he transacts, 
in . the payment of stock and in 
nent of commissions. 


eived and what it is payment 


= possible, full instructions 


He ~ 
know from whom all monies 
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= ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETING 


Nominations Made for Directors and Matters of Importance 


to Dairy Farmers Considered 


cals, transfers from one Local to an- 
other; and changing the sale of milk 
from one Company to another. 

One of the confusing problems in 
connection with the office work is that 
in many cases the subscription for 
stock, the contract and the name on 


-the dealers pay roll, are not uniform. 


In some cases a tenant has bought 
stock and consigned milk, while the 
owner of the property receives the 
milk check, In partnerships the in- 
dividuals may have bought stock while 
the milk check comes in the name of 
the partnership. In every case the 
application for stock, and the sale 
contract should correspond with each 
other and also correspond with the 


to handle some matter for\him that 
he found he was unable to do individ- 
ually. There have been a few dairy- 
men who have refused to join the or- 
ganization until they found themselves 
in trouble and then they made appli- 
cation to join believing the Company 
would be obliged to fix their troubles. 
This the Company refuses to do, how- 
ever they will not object to the dairy- 
man who wants to join without strings 
tied to his membership. 

Action was taken instructing the 


“Locals to collect the Commission from 


butter makers and local retailers. The 
commission of one cent per hundred 
should also be collected from local 
shippers or others whom it is known 


é NOTES FROM COUNTY AGENTS 

At the suggestion of a number of our readers, the RE- 
PORTER desires to maintain a County Agents Depart- 
ment, wherein the various County Agents thruout the ter- 
ritory of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Company 
may briefly contribute such material for publication as will 
be considered of interest to the farmers and dairymen in 


‘their respective counties or the territory as a whole. 


The 


Sales Company is very well proud of the many progressive 
County Agents in their territory and feel considerable 
credit is due these men for the efforts they have made to 


help in the organization of the Company. 


In the future 


we desire to acquaint the members of the Sales Company 
with every one of these men and to promote in every way 
possible the co-operation necessary for their successful 
work. “The County Agents who can contribute to this de- 
partment are requested to forward copy to reach us on the 


Friday before the date of issue. 


The dates of publication 


are the 5th and 20th of the month. We know this feature 
will be of interest and looked forward to by the readers. 


name of the party who receives the 
milk check. The Company is out 
many dollars each month because of 
inability to collect the selling com- 
mission through this irregularity. 
Locals are again warned against 
the advisability of making contracts 
of any kind without the consent of 
the Directors of the Sales Company. 
In the matter of price making, the 
Locals must place this matter entire- 
ly with the Company. On several o¢- 
casions the interference of Locals, Lo- 
cal officers or individual members has 
resulted in a monetary loss to their 
members. The matter of price is one 
that hereafter must be entirely left te 
the price committee or parties dele- 
gated by them. 
_ Announcement was made at the 
meeting that the Sales Company could 
not consider an application for mem- 
bership from any dairyman upon a 
promise to render to him some special 


oS inate nor upon the anticipation that 
e Sales aed would be ee -Breslyn, Rome Local, and Robert Cox, 


the Company is not receiving. In the 
collection of commissions, all money 
received should be forwarded to the 
Company and without the one-fourth 
that is paid the Locals deducted. This 
ene-fourth is paid directly by the 
Company to the Locals and to keep 
this amount out previous will cause 
unnecessary work in the office, 

In the absence of a number of mem- 
kers of the Resolutions Committee, 
the following were elected to fill the 
vacancis at this meeting: S, A. Dun- 
can, Perry Dilley, W. O. Bower and 
A. G, Henry. 

At the afternoon session nomina- 
tions for Directors was declared in 
crder, resulting in the following nom- 
jnations: P. S, Brenneman, W. S. Wise 
‘A. W. Place, Frank Shore, John 
Kampf, Geo. Platt, J. A. Matchett and 
C. E. Reed. 

The tellers nominated to count the 
vote of the membership for Directors 
were: A. P. King, Mecca Local; Joe 


-lots. 


of Dorset Local. These tellers wilk 
meet at Youngstown on the fourth 
Saturday of June to count the bal- 
The Locals are instructed te be - 
as prompt as possible in forwarding 
the results of the election in thelw 
Locals, 

The Resolutions presented by the 
Committee were adopted in full and 
appear elsewhere in this issue. 

The following report--of the Finance 
Committee was accepted: 

“After a careful examination of the 
Secretary and Treasurer’s books we 
found the time too short to make a 
complete audit owing to the extensive- 
ness of the accounts. We found the- 
reports of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer to be correct to the best of our 
knowledge and belief. We recommend 
that the new system of keeping ac- 
counts, owing to its simplicity, be con- 
tinued. We further recommend that 
a voucher system of paying accounts 
be adopted.” 

: Geo, Platt, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Co-operative Buying gaye— 
a report of the activities of that com— 
mittee. Co-operative Buying is a new 
activity for the organization and sec- 
end only in importance to the selliiag 
ef the milk. Careful investigation is 
being made of the:proper plan of op- 
erations and while the report of the 
Committee found elsewhere in this is- 
sue was accepted, the work of the 
Committee is to continue with the ex- 
pectation of placing a definite plan 
before the next Advisory Councit 
meeting. 

County Agent McKee of Washing- 
ton, Pa., addressed the meeting in re- 
gard to the proposed activities of tha 
various county agents in the adver- 
tising of dairy products amongst the 
consuming public. The County Agents 
will act as a committee in this capac- 
ity with Mr. McKee as chairman. 

The matter of establishing a dif- 
ferential for plants located off the 
railroad was brought before the meet- 
ing and President Brenneman was in- 
structed to appoint a committee to 
deal with this matter. 

County Agent Wheelock spoke brief- 
ly of the proposed plan of testing 
which is believed to hold great merit 
in promoting efficiency on the farm 
and settling the continuous strife over 
factory tests and weights. He sound- 
ed the keynote when he asked “Are 
you working for your cows, or are 
they working for you.” It is ex- 
pected that this plan will soon have 
reached a workable form to present 
for publication and the consideration 
of our readers. 

Action was taken to establish a 
price bureau in the Reporter, through 
which dairymen can be informed as te» 
feed prices. In some cases there is 
a wide discrepancy in the prices 
_ .(Continued on Page 10) 


One of the biggest: dangers to pro- . 
ducers’ at the present tinte, and one ° 


about which little is known, is the tre- 
“mendous growth and power of a milk 
concern known in this country as the 
-Nestle’s-Food Company: . Dairymen:in 
the east think of the Borden’s and 
Sheffield’s and the other larger com- 
panies with which they come in daily 


\eontact, as their most formidable op~ 


ponents. But these companies are 
not in the race in organization, capi- 
tal or strength with’ this new corpora- 
tion. One reason why most of us 
know little about the~ Nestle’s Food 


‘Company is that is has developed its © 


“great business’ in this ~ceuntry ‘l- 
most entirely since the war began; 
-and another is that-it has been espe- 
cially careful to keep its operations 
quiet. 

’ Growth in Ameriea Very Rapid. 

It is said that the Nestle’s Com- 
-pany had its. beginning some few 
years ago in Switzerland under the 
name of the Anglo-Swiss. Company 
aunder the leadership of a mah by the 
name of Page. As-the company de- 
veloped-on the continent, English cap- 
jtal became interested, until.it is said 
that the control is now in English 
hands, Reports are to the effect thfit 
it is backed by the Bank of England 
and that even the King’ himself owns 
-some of the stock. A separate com- 
pany was started in America called 
the Nestle’s Food Company, whose 
chief business. was the manufacture 
and sale of the Nestle’s food for ba- 
bies. Since the European war'started, 
which resulted in the consequent de- 
mand for°condensed: milk, this .com- 
pany began to acquire plants in 
America. They found an output at 
good. prices for all of the condensed 
milk that they could. manufacture, and 
because of their English connections, 
they were able to control the entire ex- 
_port trade, in condensed milk in this 
country. 

- Some years ago, it is understood 
-that the Borden’s Condensed: Milk 
_Company purchased the. plants. and 
-business of the Anglo-Swiss Company 
in this country, and an.agreement was 
entered into by which the Anglo-Swiss 
_Company “would withdraw from busi- 
_ness here and would.do only export 
-business’ jand. that. the Borden’s* Con- 
_densed: Milk: Company. would. restrict 
-its foreign operations to certain. terri- 
tory. It is also understeed. that the 
_Nestle’s Food Company. have contracts 
with the Borden’s Cpndensed.-Milk 
Company ‘which arneunt to. control. 
.This‘company still contrels the export 
trade. In 1918, when. all.ether manu- 
_facturers of condensed. - milk ..were 
obliged to put-their. entire product in 
warehouses because the export trade 
-was ‘shut eff, the Nestle’s Food Com- 
-pany continued to export -their - pro- 
‘duct as usual because of their power- 
-ful connections; and ‘there is no doubt 
-but that they have made millions out 
.of the war trade. 

In Dairymen’s League territory, the 
-ecompany-has within.a short time ob- 
_tained control of all of the plants of 
-the John. Wildi Evaporated: Milk Com- 
pany, all of the Hire’s Condensed 


' Milk Company’s’ plants; all of the 


plants of the Internatonal Milk. Prod- 
-ucts Company, and ‘has control also 
-of the entire output. of the Peters’ 
. Milk Chocolate and» of: Cailler’s Milk 
»Chocolate,. besides:mariy smaller com- 
spanies.. They have numerous plants 


_ throughout ‘the central west, and are 


-published at Deleware, 


building a series of plants on the Pa- 
cific coast. Almost daily there are ru- 
mors in the air of the Nestle’s Com- 
pany getting control of some other 
big milk company’s plants. 
Where the Danger. Is. 

Perhaps it is not necessary to go 
into detail in drawing a comparison 
between the methods of the Nestle’s 
Company and the. Standard Oil Com- 


‘pany, for it is plain to be seen that 


any. corporation controlling nearly the 
entire export output of -any- product, 
having unlimited capital, and having 
enough plants to control, or nearly 
control, the manufacture of such prod- 


‘uct, is a menace to all others inter- 
vested in the same business. - 


The his- 
tory of other large corporations shows 


_the tremendous influence that can be 


brought by any company with millions 


_back. of it, to secure favorable privi- 


leges from national and local govern- 
ments for itself. For instance, it 
might be possible to explain some of 
the difficulties that dairymen had dur- 
ing 1918 in getting living prices for 
themselves, by remembering that the 
company in control of the export trade 
of this country was backed by English 
capital, and had almost unlimited 
emounts of it to swing the whole milk 
situation to suit its own_ business. 
Senator Jones of Washington intro- 
duced a resolution in the last session 
of Congress, asking for a Congres- 
sional investigation of the Food Ad- 


“ministration in regard to its method 


of handling the milk question, which 
investigation would have a_ direct 
bearing upon its relation with the 
Nestle’s Food Company. 
What the Corporation Fears. 

But there is just one thing that 
stands in the way of this company, or 
any company, obtaining possession of 
the milk business in the same way 
that the Standard Oil Company con- 
trols the oil business, and that is co- 
operation among dairymen. We, as 
dairymen, have first possession of our 
product, but this does no good as long 
as the Nestle’s Company, or any oth- 


-er company, can deal with us as indi- 
-viduals. 
-that every possible effort will be made 
-and unlimited talent and money used 


Therefore, we may expect 


to break up any and all attempts of 
farmers to co-operate and to organize, 
and especially to run their own busi- 


“ness. 


The company in question puts out a 
publication called “The Milk Can,” 
Ohio. The 
front page of this dealers’ publica- 


.tion for April had a feature article 


entitled “The Country Milk Company.” 
This article was written along the 
same lines as those that have been 
published about this farmers’ company 
by dealers, the New York City admin- 
istration, the Rural New Yorker, and 


other enemies of the dairymen, to dis- 
courage farmers from co-operating so 
that they could be dealt with as indi- 
viduals. We quite the last two para- 
graphs from the article mentioned: 
“The farmers proposed to demand 
the resignations of President Cooper, 
Vice President John D. Miller and 
Secretary F, H. Thomson. <A full ac- 
counting also will be demanded. 


“Cooper, Miller and Thomson were 


all indicted in January, 1918, for al- 
leged violation of the Donnelly Anti- 
Trust law. They organized the milk 
strikes of 1916 and 1918.” 

On pages 14 and 15 of the same pub- 
lication there is an editorial on co- 
operation which reads as follows: 

“More or less agitation is going on 
in various parts of the country from 
CO-OPERATION. Co-operative milk 
plants of one kind or another usually 
where there is already a plant are 
fathered in some instances by un- 
scrupulous promoters, and in others 
by well-meaning but inexperienced cit- 
izens. : 

“Co-operative factories in many 
cases have been reasonably successful, 
but in every instance it was because it 
was actually needed, but every com- 
munity that has had the co-operative 
fever can show many more failures 
than successes, and the promoters are 
RICHER and the investors are 
WISER. 

“The process of separating a farm- 
er from his money by interesting him 
in some kind of a dairy product manu- 
facturing business is very popular and 
profitable just now. 

“The selling of oil well and gold 
minestock, fruit trees, lightning rods, 
enlarging pictures and other fakes has 
taken a ‘back seat’ and the ‘financing’ 
of co-operative plants has taken the 
first place. 

“Wonderful stories are told of phe- 
nominal profits; how your stock will, 
without question, pay fifty to one hun- 
dred per cent profits; how you will be 
in absolute control of your business 
and with no possibility of failure. 

“The glib-tongued promoter, of 
course, get his in cash, also more than 
likely a substantial commission from 
the various concerns selling equip- 
ment, for the salesman for machinery, 
equipment and supplies is an able as- 
sistant to the promoter. HIS BUSI- 
NESS IS TO SELL HIS GOODS. 

“Before becoming financially inter- 
ested in such a proposition, follow the 


advice you will find at every railroad - 


crossing—STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 
This will pay you bigger dividends 
than putting money into a business 
you knew nothing about. 

“Analyze the situation—what inter- 
est has the promoter, whether a 
stranger or a resident, where does he 
get in; find out the result of all such 


ADVISORY COUNCIL MEMBERS 
See that yourself or some other member of your Local 
forwards some articles for publication that are of interest 
to the members of your Local or to the members of the 


‘D.€.8. Company, g eenerally. 


You or some others may have an idea that will result 
in thousands of dollars to dairymen. Let us see how much 
interest there really is in your community. Ina later is- 


sue we are going to tell some interesting things about the 
‘live Locals and members in the organization and unless: 
‘we hear from you emvinee we Bein Toreet that Redon! 


“community, is on Oe mae 


are mare than four weeks old are 


i 


economy at 


as to cause the chicks to ace: 


resulting. - 


and invest money Ane anes 

come back to you, 
Don’t get the idea that cee ell 

trying to get you to invest is ph hilar - 


to coatetoace © 


“STOP! LOOK! LISTEN!” oe 


League to do fia as this eC 
a the Nestle’s Food , Comes 


this company has in mind. With the 
grasp that the Nestle’s Food. Comp 
is getting on the condensed milk b 
ness and with a six months’ stock 
hand, this company could force 
farmers or any organization | to tak 
whatever price it dictated. A refus 
to deliver milk could not succeed, | 
farmers could not force the compan. 
position and meantime the price o 
condensed milk would advance, t 
company thereby piling up moi 
profit. Farmer owned plants are 
only safeguard and precaution. oT 
who have been thinking about the C 
operative Association for some month 
have already stopped, looked and 
tened, and realized that unless farm- 
ers woke up and got a grasp on their 
own business, they would find, when 
too late, that a trust, perhaps large 
than any that the country has yé 
seen, had them bound hand and foo 
—Dairymen’s League gens sae 


“SEVENTEEN - YEAR — LOCUST 
DANGEROUS FEED FOR | 
CHICKENS. | 


If the so-called “seventeen-year | 
custs” or cicadas, are plentiful in you 
locality, and you are keeping chicker 
that have a chance to run under th 
trees where the locusts are numerou 
watch out for trouble, warns th 
United States Department of Agr 
culture. It might well be suppos 
that the numerous locusts would pr 
vide a feast for the chicks and t. 
do, but this feast is not unattend 
with danger. Serious losses may r 
sult from the chicks eating too m: 
of these insects. The wings an 
parts of the locusts seem te be 
indigestible, and are likely to obs! 
the outlet of the crop in such a 


bound. 

Little hes are ics enna 
cause they are too small to tear ap 
and eat the locusts, but chicks 


enough to devour the locusts and 
have trouble as a result, The . 
feasible means of combating this 
ficulty is to move the chieks, 
sible, to fields where there are 
trees and where the locusts in 
qunce do not gather in numbers, Tre 
ble also has been reported from mz 
ture fowls eating the locusts in gr 
numbers with considerable m 


The housewife must 


PERATIVE Bt jYING 
| ORGANIZ. TION. 


= 1st. Advising the organization of 
a buying and distributing department 
of the D. C. S, Co., with power to act 
in all the divers faueiaes of the de- 
partment granted by the Charter of 
the Company. 

2nd, That the Company incorpor- 
ate into it’s By-Laws provisions un- 
der which and by which the depart- 
ment shall act and be controlled. 

_ 8rd. That said By-Laws provide 
that said department may consist of 
arate and distinct units or 
branches independent of each other as 
_ to management and responsibility but 
_ subject at all times to the provisions 
_ and limitations of the Charter and By- 
Laws of the Corporation. 

, 4th, That said branches or units 
_may consist of such territory as may 
is acceptible to the D. C. S. Company. 
5th, That to form a unit or branch 
Sof said department, it shall be neces- 
iq sary for the members of said unit or 
_ branch to form an association, prop- 
_ erly organized and financed. 

_ 6th. That is be incorporated in the 
_ fundamental laws of the creation of 
the department that, to become a unit 
or branch of the department, it shall 
_ be necessary to subscribe for not less 
peten $2,500 par value of the ‘stock 
of the Corporation and that no per- 
5 _ son, partnership, or corporation shall 
become a member of a unit that is 
: not the bona fide owner of not less 
_ than $50 par value of the stock of the 
_ Corporation. 

Jth, That 10 per cent of all stock 
subseribed for the purpose of form- 
- ing a unit or branch of the depart- 
ment shall be paid to the treasurer of 


_ establishing a financial basis of op- 
eration for this department, and that 
_ the money so paid shall constitute a 
_ buying and distributing fund and shall 
be used in no other branch of activity 
E of the Corporation. 
8th. That each and every unit or 
branch organized as herein provided 
"shall, before the Corporation recog- 
-nizes it as a buying and distributing 
3 branch or unit, establish such a basis 
of credit as the Board of Directors of 
the Corporation may require. 
9th. That the Coroporation shall, 
J through the head .of the department, 
make all of the purchases and con- 
gnments for and to all of the_sev- 
_ eral units or branches, but each unit 
- branch shall pay for and become 
_ the owner of all commodities so con- 
‘ igned before the same are delivered 
the management of the ordering 
unit or branch. 
10th. That the Corporation shall 
ge the several units or branches 
- said services not to exceed 3 per 
cent of their purchases for doing the 
business _ and any surplus over and 
above the necessary and actual ex- 
- pense of operating the division shall 
laced in a separate fund and dis- 
uted, from time to time, to the 
embers of each unit or branch in 
proportion to the amount of commodi- 
purchased. ie 


ORTHERN OHIO WHEAT- 
FIELD MEETINGS. — 

experiment station meetings 
been planned for farmers in 
tern Ohio, the first being 
d at the Mahoning County 
nt. aa Canfield, for June 

2 Ne 


the Corporation for the purpose of. 
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TO INVESTIGATE COST OF PRODUCTION 
The oy S. Department of Agriculture Makes Plans 
for Year 1920. 


To carry out the plans of the depart- 
ment for developing and making more 
effective its activities relating to farm 
management and farm economics, in- 
cluding cost of producing agricultural 
products, farm organization, farm fi- 
nance and farm relations, land utiliza- 
tion, and farm-life studies, Secretary 
Houston has recommended to Con- 
gress $611,990 be made available for 
the prosecution of the work in this 
field during the fiscal year 1920 and 
that the name of the Office of Farm 
Management be changed to Bureau of 
Farm Management and Farm Eco- 
nomics. This estimate is based upon 
the program outlined by a committee 
composed of recognized authorities on 
farm management and farm econom- 
ics which made a thorough study of 
the subject at the Pease of Secre- 
tary Houston, 


The task of carrying out the pro- 
gram has been assigned to Dr. H. C. 
Taylor who, owned and operated a 
farm in Wisconsin and was head of 
the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Wisconsin prior 
to his recent appointment as Chief of 
the Office of Farm Management. The 
department has also secured the serv- 
ices of Francis W. Peck, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota to conduct the 
studies relating to the cost of produc- 
ing farm products, of Dr. L. C. Gray, 
of Peabody College to direct the work 

-relating to land economics, and of 
Professor C. J. Galpin, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, to supervise farm- 
life studies. “This is in accordance 
with and a part of the plan,’ says 
Secretary Houston, “to secure some 
of the best minds in the country to 
direct the work relating to farm man- 
agement and farm economics, and par- 

, ticularly the studies of the cost of 
production.” 


“Having secured such experts as 
these to direct the principal activities, 
I am confident that the work proposed 
will be executed in a highly satisfac- 
tory way and that facts and informa- 
tion of immense value to individual 
farmers in dealing with their own 
problems,and also to the nation for 
its guidance in considering broad ag- 
ricultural policies, will be secured and 
made available. I therefore earnest- 

—Iy hope that the program will be ac- 
cepted as outlined and that the ap- 
propriations asked for will be provid- 
ed at the earliest possible moment.” 

Cost of Production. 

Especial emphasis is to bé given 
studies of the cost of producing farm 
products and it is proposed to expend 
approximately $245,000 in developing 
this important line of work. The re- 
sults of these investigations will make 
it possible to analyze the elements of 
cost and to point out to farmers the 
best methods to follow. This, it is 
believed, will lead to the better or- 
ganization of farms with a view to re- 
ducing costs and increasing profits, 
which inturn will be of benefit both 
to producer and consumer. Further- 

more, these studies will furnish the 
basis for passing intelligent judgment 
upon the probable effects of any given 
legislation or other public activity 

-upon the farmer as a producer and 
as a citizen. 

Some Projects Under Way. 

Work on a number of the projects 


2 ze ‘outlined by the Committee is now ac- 


pee 


tively under way and preparations are 
being made for taking up new lines 
cf work as rapidly as possible, the 
Seeretary states. Four separate con- 
ferences of authorities on specific 
subjects have been held, and the re- 
ports of these conferences have been 
published. . 


The object of the investigations re- 
lating to farm organization is to de- 
velop the economic principles which 
underlie the management of a farm 
with a view to secure a maximum 
profit through a long series of years. 
The principal topics to be considered 
are types of farming, size of business, 
farm plans and layouts, effective use 
of labor and equipment, intensity of 
production, and business methods. 


Under “Farm Finance and Farm 
Relations” attention will be directed 
to credit, insurance, and taxation from 
the standpoint of their influence upon 
the activities of the farmer, 


To Study Farm Labor. 


In connection with the farm-labor 
studies consideration will be given to 
such matters as trénd of population, 
supply and movement of farm labor, 
as well as living and housing prob- 
lems connected with the hired man. 
The subject of standards of supervi- 
sion and compensation of farm labor 
also will be studied. 

Agricultural history and geography 
will involve a study of the trend of 
agricultural development, the relation 
of climate, soil, and other geographic 
conditions to farm enterprises, farm 
operations, and types of farming, 


Land economics (land utilization), 
dealing with problems which become 
more acute every year to the farmer 
and to the federal and state govern- 
ments, will include according to the 
recommendations of a special com- 
mittee, studies of land resources, land 
values, land ownership and tenaney, 
land settlement and colonization and 
land policies, 


For Better Rural Life. 


Farm life studies are to be con- 
ducted- with a view to make living 
conditions in the home and in the 
community more satisfactory to the 
farm family. A special conference on 
the subject recommended, that infor- 
mation be obtained regarding rural- 
home life; opportunities for social con- 
tacts in typical rural communities; re- 
lation of educational and religious in- 
stitutions to farm-life problems; 
problems relating to geographical 
population groups, such as the rela- 
tion of urban and rural populations, 
shifting of rural populations, and race 
elements in rural population; social 
aspects of tenancy and landlordism; 
rural organizations, their efficiency, 
scope, causes of success and failure; 
social aspects of various types of farm 
labor—the married and unmarried 
farm hand, seasonal labor, child la- 
bor; relation of various forms of dis- 
ability; social consequences of local 
disasters due to natural causes; and 
social consequences of thrift and 
agencies for promoting thrift. 


“Demonstration activities (extension 
work), in co-operation with the States 
Relations Service, are planned to carry 
to the farmer on his own farm the 
facts developed in the farm manage- 
ment and farm economics investiga- 
tions for “better farming, better busi- 
ness and better living.” 


‘ Page Three. 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THH= 
ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETING. 


The Committee on Resolutions at 
the Advisory Council meeting present- 
ed the following resolutions and were 
adoptd: 

“Whereas, the present system of. 
city milk inspection is not uniform and 
is both damaging and inefficient in 
its effects therefor, 

Be It Resolved, that this organiza< 
tion go on record as favoring a state 
inspection law threugh which a wnt 
form system can be follewed.” 

ae : me 

“Whereas, we as members of The 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany of Youngstown’s Ohio, that in 
order to meet! market conditions and 
eliminate the enormous’ wastes 
through present production methods, 
deem it essential for producers to take 
such means as will tend to regulate 
and produce a uniform amount of milk 
throughout the year, and therefor, 

Be It Resolved, that a campaign. of 
education to this end be inaugurated,” 


“Whereas, several milk producers’ 
organizations throughout the United 
States are being assailed and op- 
pressed through legal actions that are 
entirely undemocratic and unwarrant- 
ed, and Rates| 

Whereas, the offence with which 
they are charged is that of endeavor- 
ing to place their business upon a cost 
of production basis, plus a reasonable 
profit, through collective bargaining, 
and 

Whereas, the refusal of this right 
to dairy or other farmers, is perilous 
to their welfare and our national ex- 
istence, and can only be of benefit to 
those desiring to exploit agricultural 
products; therefor, 

Be It Resolved, That The Dairy- 
men’s Co-operative Sales Company 
enter protest for its membership and 
pledge its full support to its brethren, 
attacked.” rl | 


HOW COW TESTING HELPS 
CREAMERIES. 


Twelve per cent of the patrons ef 
the co-operative creamery of Dover, 
Minn., are members of the local cow- 
testing association. Though only 12 
per cent of the number, they receive 
about 36 per cent of the money paid 
by the creamery to its patrons. This 
is not because of larger herds but be- 
cause of better cows and better dairy 
practices, 

In January the returns to dairymen 
who belonged to the cow-testing as- 
sociation were $14.19 per cow while 
the returns to non-members were $5.95 
per cow. At the same rate, the re- 
turns for a year would be almost $100 
per cow more for the herds belonging 
to association members. This was 
brought about by eliminating low pro- 
ducers and feeding the remainder ac- 
cording to known production. 

During the year 1914 the creamery 
produced 243,000 pounds of butter. 
For 1917 the quantity increased to 
330,000 pounds. As the number of 
cows was approximately the same for 
the two years, the gain was due to 
increased production per cow and not 
to an increased number of cows. Not 
only was there a gain in business for 
the creamery, but the patrons were 
better satisfied, because they receivsd 
larger returns. 

a pee ES ee 

As the type of animal necessary for 
the production of large yields of milk 
is entirely different from that of the 
beef animals, it has been impossiblo- 
to produce a breed which would com=- 
bine these functions and be of superior 
merit for beth purposes. ry 
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DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS OF 
. THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERA- 
TIVE SALES COMPANY. 


Pe S$ Brenneman oc. se ee es President 


W. S. Wise......+....Vice President 


F. H. ORG a seek ots Wag a enes Secretary 
oa 8 Board of Directors 

_P. S. Brenneman, F, H. Shore, A. W. 
Place, John Kampf, W. S. Wise. 


Austinburg Local 
. W...O. Ellsworth, president; F. H. 
: ‘Reynolds, secretary; Frank Hess, 
treasurer; A. J, Heath, member ad- 
Visory council. 


= Alliance: Local 

S. L. Lipley, president; A. F..Hazen, 
‘secretary; G. A. Allenbaugh, treas- 
uurer; Amos Eckert, member advisory 
council, - ah atl 


; Andover Local 

J. H. Sparling, president; C. D. 
‘Gelvin, secretary; C. B. Fitts, treas- 
urer; C. W. Slater and J. H. Sparling. 
advisory council members. 


Ashtabula Local 
-A, A. Harmon, president; -F.. H. 
- Metcalf, secretary; D« H. Fargo, 
treasurer; Dr. Frederick, member ad- 
visory council, 


Augusta Local 

D. V. Manfell, president; Jas. .W. 
‘McGee, secretary and member advis- 
‘ory council; M. J, Kainsberger, treas- 

urer. 
Bessemer Local 

T. A, Hay, president; W. A. Gerner, 
secretary; T. A. Hay, member advis- 
ory council. 

Beaver Center Lecal 

H. Rudler, president; G. W. Fuller, 
secretary; Fred Stewart, treasurer; 
A. E. Corey, member. advisory council. 

Bazetta Lecal . 

E. D, Marvin, president; G. L. 
‘Parke, secretary; W. L. Deckert, 
“treasurer; J. P. Dilley, member ad- 
visory council, 

Branchton Local 

W. W. Morrison, president;-G. W. 
Hartzel, vice-president; S: J. Rhodes, 
“secretary and treasurer. 

Braceville Local 

J. A. Crabb, member advisory 
council. 
| Bristelville Local 


Canfield Local 
- T. C. Heintzelman, secretary; W. . 
‘Rhodes, member advisory council, 
Colebrook Local - : 
Louis G. Creig, president; C. A. 
Peck, secretary; C. H. Turner, treas- 
urer; E. A. Bates, member advisory 
council, 


Conneautville Local 
-_ Frank Young, president; J. L. 
Rogers, secretary; Ross Walton, 
treasurer; T. L. Nichols, member ad- 
“visory council. 
Coitsville Local 
R. W. Collins, president; D. M. 
Brownlee, secretary; Fritz ‘Wilson, 
treasurer; R. W.'Collins, member ad- 
visory council. 
/ Cherry Valley Local 
B. V. Loveland, president; Guy G. 
Piper, secretary; W. W. Sweet, treas- 
urer; B. V. Loveland, member ad- 
visory council. 
Chartiers Local 
John W. Quivey, J: M. Paxton, mem- 
bers advisory council. 
Cennequessin Valley Local 
Sidney Scheiver, president; J. L. 
Wise, secretary and advisory council 
member. 
Champion Local 
- E. E, Durst, president;:S. J. Pierce, 
‘secretary and treasurer; L. si vine 
advisory council member. — 


“treasurer; Chas, 


‘Lees, secretary; 


- Derset Local 
H. A. McConnell, president; C. E. 


‘Van Winkle, secretary; R. R. Mells, 


treasurer; R, B. Cox, member advis- 
ory councils 


Denmark Local 
C. H. Blanch, president; J, F. Ham- 


‘jlton, secretary; J. C. Herman, treas- 


urer; C. H. Blanch and F. W. March, 
advisory council members. 


East Clairdon Local 
H. H. Hale, president; Geo. F. Rey- 
nols, secretary; J. J. Wells, treasurer; 
‘A. C. Stillwell, member advisory coun- 
cil. 5 


East Liverpoel Local 
Wm, C. Givens, president; J. D. 
Rice, secretary-treasurer and member 
advisory council. 


Eighty-Four Local 
M. S. Wilson, member “advisory 
council, 


Farmington Local - 

J. R. Linville, president; A. Y. Os- 
mer, secretary; Geo. Hyde, treasurer; 
A. S.. Ridinger, member... advisory 
council. 


Fowler Lecal 


H. J. Forward, secretary; Geo. 
Cover, member advisory council, 
Gustavus Lecal 
E. C. Gray, president; Walter 


Smith, secretary; Elmer H, Partridge, 


_ treasurer; Harry C. Beatty, member 


advisory council, 


Garfield Local 

James ‘Cameron, 

Fouts, secretary; Lewis Greenwalit, 

treasurer; Everett Jones, member ad- 
visory council. 


Greene Local 
H. C; Cook, president; W. L. Love, 
secretary; D. S. Dennison, treasurer; 
A. V. Case, member advisory council. 


Hartford Local 
. T. L. Miller, president; D. S, Mc- 
Elrath, secretary; Jacob . Zeigler, 
treasurer; T. L. Miller and V. L. Mil- 
ler, members advisory council. 


Hamden Lecal 
F. §. Bartlett, president; A. C. 
Guelzow, secretary; D. C. Bellard, 
treasurer; F. S. Bartlett, member ad- 
visory council. 


Hanoverton Local 
Charles Wernet, president; Harris 
Reader, secretary; William Leeper, 
Wernet and E. QO. 
Blat, members advisory council, 
Hemeworth Local 
G. F. Ramsayer, president; W. h. 


~Crist, secretary; O. C. Hahn, treas- 
-urer; 


G, F, Ramsayer, D. F. Hahn, 
members advisory council. 
Jamestown Local] 

Irwin H, Carr, president; Ralph J. 
Brenner, secretary; C. W. Moreland, 
treasurer; C. W. Brown, member ad- 
visory council. 

Johnston Local 

S. G. Elder, president; F. E. Alling, 
secretary; T. A. Denman and S. G. 
Elder, members advisory council, 


Jefferson Local 
J. R. Stone, president; H. H, Chapin, 


“secretary; J. P.’Spinneweber, treas- 


urer; J. R. Stone and C. Nielus, mem- 
bers advisory council. 


Indiana Local 
S. P. McHenry, secretary. 


Kinsman Local 
M. M. Coursin, president; “D. B. 
W. R. MeCormick, 


treasurer; P. A. Doyle, membér ad- 


-visory ‘council. 


Little Beaver Local” 
J. E. Hamill, president; D, W. Gil- 


“more, secretary; F. L. Willson, treas- 
-urer; H. L. McCurley, member advis- 


ory council, 


president; R. XH. 


74 Steet : 
‘Wm. P. Wilhelm, preaches Ay. on 
Calvin, secretary; H. A, Schaefffer, 


otreasurer; J. L. Keller, member ad- 


visory council, 
Linesville Local 
~ J. N. Caughey, president; A, B. Rea, 


secretary; H. J. Harris, treasurer; oe 
J. Henry, W. L. Wildrick and S. N. 


Caughey, members advisory council. 


Livermore Lecal 
Jas. H, White, secretary. 
Manor Valley Local 
Jas. F. Torrence, secretary. 
Montour Local ¢ 
_ J. A, Matchett, president: J. H. 
Stewart, secretary; J. A. Matchett, 
member advisory council. 


Mecca Leeal 

R. L.. Biggin, president; W. E. 

Moore, secretary; F. A: Jacoby, treas- 

urer; A. P, King, member advisory 
council. - a 


. Moravia Local 
J. C. F. Jackson, president; W. S. 
McAnlis, secretary; J. C. F. Jackson, 
member advisory council. 


Mesopotamia Local 
S. E. Sweet, president; Edwin Mc- 
Pherson,- secretary; Geo. Murray, 
treasurer; .Frank King, member ad- 
visory council. 


; -~North Lima Local 

Ge R. ets president; C. H, Welsh, 
secretary; J. N: Withers, members ad- 
visery council. 


~ New Castle Local 
C. C. Cox, secretary. 
-New Galilee Local 
S. A. Duncan, president; W. T. 
Jenkins, secretary; W. G. McHattie, 
treasurer; S. A. Duncan, member ad- 
visory Siaisaedl: 


Newton Falls Local 
A, H. Griffith, president; H. 0. 
Barber, secretary; H. H. Finnical, 
treasurer; W. G. Bate and D. H. 
French, members advisory council. 


North Jackson Local 
W. W. Miller, president; C. A. Buck, 
secretary; J. H. Hitchcock, treasurer; 
Edward Noble, member advisory 
council. 


New Waterford Local 
S. R. Sander, president; Frank Kan- 
nal, secretary; J. I. Fitzsimmons, 
treasurer; W. B. Read and Willis 
Rupert, members advisory council. 
North Shenango Lecal 
H. S. Tayler, president; F. G. Gilli- 
lang, secretary; C. C. McCrom and F. 
S. Linn, members advisory council. 
New Lyme Local ; 
E. V. Michael, president; E. J. Pot- 
ter ,secretary; M. J. Hodge treasurer; 
H. W. Mead, member advisery coun- 
cil. 
North Bloomfield Local 
Carl B, Knight, president; J. Wal- 
lace Hoagland, secretary; F. M. Mack, 
member advisory council. 
; Orwell Local 
W. A. Anderson, president; A. W. 
Miller, secretary and treasurer; Wil- 


_Nam Cook, member advisory council. 


_ Palmer Local 
A. R. Hackett, president; E. H. 
Hague, secretary; J. C. Schermerhorn, 
treasurer; Clyde Lamb, member ad- 
visory council. 
Paris Township Lecal 
V. W. Sheatsley, president; Irwin 
Snyder, secretary; Oscar Hein, vice 
president; Irwin A. Snyder and V. W. 
gaecgine ial 25 2 advisory council. 
Pierpont Local 
C..R. Deny, president; Elton Lam- 
son, secretary; Geo. Hill, treasurer; 
Frank Robinson, member advisory 
council, “ 
Penn Line Local — 
CC. W. Maloney, omit. 
Partch, member ee council, © 


Graves, member advisory council. 


-urer; R. C. Bellard and S. B. No 


“urer;-C. A. Booth and P. N. K 


“man, 


_treasurer. 


ihe organization will not 


ato uF f 
Frank Agnew, 
council, sey 


Pan Handle Local — 
Geo. Pate, secretary, 


Richmond Local 

W. J. Hall, president; Jas. S. 
bury, secretary and treasurer; c 
Varner, member advisory council 


Rock Creek Local a 
A. E. Layton, president; F, B. Arn 
strong, secretary and treasurer; J 


ROME LOCAL. yee 

I. N. Chapin, president; J. 
Kampf, treasurer; Joseph M. Bres 
secretary and member of advi 
council. 


Southington Local = 
R. I, Shepherd, president; Ma: 
Miller, secretary; Ed Crawford, trea: 
urer; Lou Hoffman and W. H. Hars 
_man, members advisory council. — 


Springboro Local 

Howell Powell, president; John Fin- 

nican, secretary; Fred Thornton, 

treasurer; J. J. Mather, seein ad- 
visory council. : 


Saegertown Local 

Cc. W. Shaw, president; Karl Ss. 
Willards, secretary; €. E. Cro 
treasurer; C. W. Shaw, O. J. Cro 
W. A. Dearkenn sind ads Gs Ballie 
members advisory council.. : 


Trumbull Local 

A. Rich, president; D. H. Smit 

secretary; W. A. Amidon, treasure 
J. M. Proctor, member advisory co 
cil. Gia 


Vernon Local : 
H. G. Smith, secretary; C. E. R 
member advisory council. 


Westferd Local 

T. C. White, president; W, 8. Me- 
Conahey, secretary; Chas. Rumsey, 
treasurer; C. G. Wagner, pace ad- 
visory council. os 
Wayne Lecal  _ 

H. J. Crawford ,president; R. 
Wilder, secretary;.J, L. Allen, trea 


members advisory council. 
Wayland Local 

C. D, Kirtland, president, A. E. - 
bert, secretary; O. B. Sabine, tr 


members advisory council. 

‘Williamsfield Local 

Ira Fuller, president; W. C. Din 

secretary; W. P. Steadm 
treasurer; Geo. Platt, ser ie 

ory council. a 

Wabash Local - 

J. Ard Cowden, secretary — 


West Penn Local 
A. J. Lang, president; H, E. 
nedy, secretary and treasurer; 
‘Montgomery, member meh ier 
eil, 
Veen Lecal 
Irwin McClaren, president; Clayton 
Hoagland, secretary and _ treas 
James Reeves, member sean coul 
cil, 
West Mecca Local | 
G. N. Mahannah, president 
member advsiory council; Bert 
secretary; R. W. Elston, treas 


A number of locals have fail 
report a complete list of officer 
the complete list of officers 
local do not appear in this 
‘you are asked to have them 
forwarded to Secretary Frank 
Jefferson, Ohio, as well as to tk 
lication in order that the bus, 


ar if 
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DAIRYMAN’S PRICE REPORTER 
Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


<Wntered as second class matter, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1918,. at the Postoffice at 
‘Youngstown, Ohio;. under Act of Con-- 
-agress, March 3, 1879. 
@ffice of Publication 
46 W. Boardman St., Youngstown, 0. 
oo 
Published by 
THE ASSOCIATE PUBLISHING 09. 


“Where smart style 
merchandise 30 Main Street “meets moderate 
for less”’ Warren, Ohio price” 
We have opened our new store in Warren, Ohio, and with pleasure we extend to you an invitation to visit 
us. 2 : 
We assure YOU who know the value of a dollar, that time ie here will be worth while. 
We carry a complete line of men’s and boy’s clothing, furnishings and shoes, and intend to give the 
public quality, service, and last but not least—PRICE. Our prices are incomparable. Give us a visit when in. 
Warren, it will pay you. 


LEVICK’S 


“We sell better 


eater = 


TRUNKS, BAGS AND SUIT CASES | 
Complete Outfitters for Men and Boys aon i 


LEVICK’S = (° a 


“Warren, Ohio 
interfere with progress, and attain- 
ing this standard of excellence in the 
dairy industry is sure to come. Its 
~ barometer will Be the price of milk. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Earl A. White, Editor and Business Manager 
Ca ee 
_ This paper is the official organ of the 
following organization: 

The Dairymen'’s Oo-operative Sales Go. 


30 MAIN STREET 
Warren, Ohio 


MILK RETURNED. 
A large number of reports are made 
that milk has been returned during 
the past month to producers and that 


tention of the organiation and he 
volume of work and individual servic 
that must be rendered the membel 


Seaecme TION RATES 


Wis te lopeiiene. So 6:0'S0 bd e)e/aceveye 6 610 (0.10. 


For year 


EEE 


Advertising rates upon request. Right 
reserved to refuse all advertising of a suUs- 
-picious character. 

‘Discounts given on contracts for space 
- sed within one year. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement 
end all changes of copy must be received 
40 days before date of publication. 

Questions answered, Competent authority 
will carefully answer all questions addressed 
to the Associate on any subject upon which 
information is desired. 

Correspondence is invited. on all subjects 
-Dearing on the agricultural activities of 
Northeastern Ohio and Western. Pennsylvania. 
Gopy not available will be returned if pos- 
tage is sent. Photographs or record: animals, 
erops and modern farms, etc., will be ap- 
‘spreciated. 


Youngstown, Ohio, June 20, 1919. 


the reason has been no fault of the 
producer, 

Dairymen must at all times take the 
proper precautions against placing 
milk in the hands of dealers that is 
not in the proper condition. There is 
doubtless a great tendency during the 
busy season to neglect the cooling of 
milk to temperatures that insure 
reaching the dealers in good condi- 
tion. 

However claims are made that in 
many cases where proper care has 
been given while in the producers 
hands, milk has been returned to them 


because of conditions under which the. 


It must be conceded that the suc- 
cess of breeders can only compare 
with this advancement. His stock can 
enly be sold at profitable prices so 
long as the demand warrants the pay- 
ment and therefor is it logical for 
breeders to be inactive in the organ- 
ization movement when through it the 
demand for better cattle is promoted? 

After all it is the price of milk that 
decides the value of a cow and the 
suggestion that breeders become most 
active in keeping profitable prices is 
worthy of their attention. 


PAYING FOR SERVICE. 


of the dairy organizations has er 


enormously. But the attention to : 
these matters demand the time of. 
and the time of men is worth money 
The personal sacrifices that have been 
made in the past cannot be asked 
again for it has been demonstr: 6 ie 
that these sacrifices have been worth — 
an inestimable amount to dairymen 
and if there is any work that neces- 
sitates the services of men it is worth — 
pay. ; & 


paramount consideration to member- 


The time is past when ides sine 


ship in the dairy organization, it is” 
matter now of rendering ‘service ani 
paying the price to have it. The 
tem of dealers of individual intimida- 
tion of the membership of the Sales — 
Company must not be allowed to con- 
tinue for sooner or later it will effect 
the efficiency of the entire organiza- 
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SELLING MILK ON TRAINS 

One-half pint bottles of milk, right 
off the ice, are being rushed thru 
passenger trains at several stations. 
At Toledo this venture seems to be 
meeting with considerable success and 


milk is handled after leaving them and 
over which they have no control. 

No doubt there are many such cases 
well founded. We want producers who 
have met with such conditions to write 
to the Reporter and state their cases 
in detail. It is a matter that must 


Before the value of organization | 
had been demonstrated to dairymen, 
one of the important considerations to 
the individual dairyman is deciding 
whether to become a member was the 
amount of dues or charges he would 
be obliged to pay. Would the invest- 


the venders have no trouble to dis- 
pose of a number of one-half pint 
hottles at fifteen cents each, 


COLLECTING COMMISSION FROM 
’ BUTTER MAKERS. 

By action passed at the last Ad- 
visory Council Meeting, butter mak- 
ers, members who retail milk, local 
shippers, etc., who are not paying dues 
to the Company will be obliged to pay 
the amount they owe each month te 
the Secretary of the Local to which 
they belong. 

Now it is impossible for the Secre- 
tary to call upon all these men and 
collect this money each month -and 
therefor it is necessary for these 
members to see that their commission 
reaches him, 

The amount of commission payable 
to the Company is one cent for each 
100 pounds of milk. 

Those who make butter, sell cream 
or sell by the gallon will be able to 
figure their commission by the fol- 
lowing schedule: 

One hundred pounds of 3.5 milk will 
make approximately four pounds of 
butter. If your test averages 3.5, pay 
to the Secretary one-fourth cent for 
each pound of butter. 

Eleven and one-half gallons of milk 
weighs approximately 100 pounds. 

" Pay one cent for each eleven and one- 
half gallons of milk. 

One gallon of twenty per. cent 
cream equals 100 pounds of milk. Pay 
one cent for each gallon of cream. 

Which ever one of these suggestions 
best suits may be used for computing 
the commission to be paid. 

A good time to pay these commis- 
sions will be at the regular meeting 
of your Local, If you are a regular 
caller at these meetings there will be 
no inconvenience in your case, and if 
not a regular fellow, you will find 
this supposd inconvenience to be a dis- 
tinct benefit to yourself. 


The REPORTER will publish the 


meeting dates and places of the vari- 
-eus Locals if the Secretary will advise. 


be given consideration ‘and while the 
organization cannot take action that 
will help the dairymen who has not 
done ‘his part there doubtlessly can 


be considerable done to remedy con-~ 


ditions that are otherwise. 


BREEDERS BE MINDFUL. 

There is a tendency of breeders of 
high class dairy cattle to make but 
little effort in the organization of 
dairy farmers, This condition is not 
only noticeable, it is notorious, and 
the writer is not quite sure but that 
many a breeder is in this way causing 
his business a considerable loss, 

With many a breeder, milk receipts 
take a secondary consideration and 
frequently the statement is made that 
he does not look to his milk check as 
a source of profit. If this is true, if 
he does not expect the cattle he pro- 
duces to be money makers from the 
milk they produce, we surely ques- 
tion the honesty of his business. 

This cannot be true and-is not the 
correct version of his position. Good 
breeding is in itself an interesting oc- 
cupation and because the profits from 
good breeding have exceeded the prof- 
its of good dairying, it is only nat- 
ural that breeders be unmindful of 
the ultimate results. 

Good breeding is developing rapidly 
and before many dairymen realize 
they will find themselves “out of luck” 
if they are not the possessers of a 
herd of high producing animals. The 
dairy farmer must show increased ef- 
ficiency from year to year and the 
production of his animals will deter- 
mine his degree of efficiency. 

At some not distant date the wide 
variation in herd production will be 
greatly lessened and it will continue 
to lessen until the highest degree of 
efficiency has been obtained, Then 
all dairymen will be breeders, and the 


opportunities to make money from a | 


herd of cows without first considera- 


tion be given to the price of milk will — 


have greatly vanished. 


No man can more than temporarily. 


ment be a profitable one or would the 
charges offset any benefits that would 
be received, 

And of course in the early days 
of organization there were but few 
who had any conception of the amount 
of service that these organizations 
could render to their membership. It 
was most entirely a matter of specu- 
lation with limited plans for bringing 
about increased monetary returns to 
dairymen. Perhaps the majority of 
dairymen reasoned the extent of serv- 
ice would be a matter of a chosen 
committee meeting with milk distribu- 
tors and asking for a price that was 
believed proper for producers to re- 
ceive and that the committee’s full 
power rested in the “strike method” 


of forcing cise to pay the. 


price. 
It is true that this plan operated 
for a while, but soon it became evi- 
dent that a better business basis must 
be reached if dairymen were to have 
representation in the making of their 
prices and render the individual serv- 
ice to their membership that was de- 
manded more each day. 
‘ Often this individual 
amounted to more to the dairyman 
than the service rendered the organ- 
ization as a whole. Most of the dis- 
tributors were far from convinced 
that a new system was in vogue and 
that producers were to have a decisive 
voice in the matters of marketing milk 
while in the producers hand, and the 
tactics of warfare shifted from one 
of massed attack to one of personal 
intimidation, Hundreds of dairymen 
found themselves in difficulty while 
their neighbor was left in content- 
ment and yet today this is the sys- 
tem that is being used to combat the 
organization movement. It is meant 
to discourage the individual and thus 


undermine the moral of the member-— 
It is hard for many to under- 
stand this and is no doubt Se 


ship. 


ine to find himself the victim. 


‘tion and result in lower prices os 


aul insure its members sl dagatgeh suel 
“loss. 


service 


AND 


RICHMOND PIANOS AND 
PLAYERS 
REMINGTON PIANOS AND 
PLAYERS 


will know their merit. The pri 
are very reasonable, 2 


Write for catalog. We will 
you convenient terms. 


you read in the last issue the 
nnouncement that the Reporter would 
ish a 50-word advertisement free 
x the members of the dairy organ- 
ation? 

In the establishment of the mem- 
bers For Sale and Exchange Column, 
we believe there can be a consider- 
able service rendered by helping you 
dispose of some of the articles 
jon the farm for which you find no 
rther use but which may be just the 
ing desired by some one else, Take 
vantage of this offer now. 


' SIGN YOUR NAME. 


The Reporter must ask that parties 
sending articles for publication do not 
aeglect to sign their proper name and 
ddress, 

_A communication of any sort com- 
ing to an editor’s desk without some 
¢ entification mark or suggestion as 
10 its source of origin is looked upon 
is annoymous and consequently soon 
‘inds its way to the waste basket. 

_ Those who do not desire their name 
jublished in connection with an arti- 
le, only have to request the name 
ymitted. It must be realized that 
should a publication be lenient in this 
natter, there would be a carload of 
signed mail accumulate in a short 
ime bearing upon subjects that, to 
ave to read them, would send the 
trongest mind to dippy land. 

_An article that ean be used other- 
vise cannot without this requirement, 
nd contributors will confer a favor 
y adhering to this rule. 


e 


INCONSISTENCY. — 


It is probably natural for one to 
sk more of others than would be con- 
idered compatible if asked of them- 
elves, nevertheless this inconsistency 
n business affairs is very unprofit- 
ble for it can never hold partners 
n business for a length of time. Soon- 
r or later the one imposed upon will 
ever his connections or find means of 
ecompense, ; 
‘In the organization of The Dairy- 
nen’ s Co-operative Sales Company 
im was made te avoid any of these 
aconsistencies. No member should be 
mposed upon for the benefit of an- 
ther, and neither did the company de- 
ire to ask of any parties with whom 
hey might deal, conditions they would 
ot be willing to fulfil themselves. 
This brings us to the nucleus of this 
rticle: “Why should a dairyman enter 
holding contract with the Sales Com- 
any?” 
‘* number of dairymen have asked 
$ question and in a very few cases 
seme have declined to join the or- 
anization because they would be 
ged to make a contract or agree 
abide by certain conditions under 
enalty. 
In any such eases, lack of under- 
anding can only be attributed to the 
nestioning of this policy, or rather 
If the dairy organization’s 
progressed no further than the- 


oY ~ ALL READY WITH THE NEW SPRING GOODS 


ts, Shirts, Underwear, Hosiery, Rain Coats and Men’s Furnishings of Every Variety. 
ee We Have Just Received a New Line of Traveling Goods, Bags, Suit Cases and Trunks. 
ya gy If You Are Wanting a Suit Made to Your Measure, See 


MAR RKET STREET OSBORNE, The Suit Mian _ warren, OHIO 


D YOUR *ADVERTISEMENT. — 


practical business organization, bar- 
gaining with business men, it must 
have something more concrete to bar- 
gain with than an unsigned pledge of 
its membership. 


, Acting as an arbitrary power be-— 


tween the various factors in the dairy 
industry, chiefly between the producer 
and the dealer, it is quite necessary 
to impose upon the producer or dealer, 
or both, some regulations whereby the 
ultimate effect will be improvement. 
It is not always possible that this end 
means immediate gain for all the 
parties concerned, and in truth it 
sometimes means temporary disad- 
vantage, 

It has been the purpose and must 
be a reality, if dealers are to be left 
alone in the distributing game, that 
dealers who have producers delivering 
milk to them, purchase the entire sup- 
ply of these- producers the year 
around. The surplus cry must become 
a past art. 

On the other hand, when the organ- 
ization places this obligation upon a 
dealer, they must at the same time 
cbligate the producer to deliver his 
product to such dealer so long as a 
mutual working agreement is in force. 

It is a well known fact that com- 
petition amonst dealers during scar- 
city periods is very keen and it is the 
very..fellow who “passes the buck” 
to the producer during flush periods, 
that scouts amongst them at other 
periods offering premiums for new 
sources of supply. He necessarily has 
to because it is hard for him to keep 
a line of producers through his busi- 
ness tactics.- The result means no 
gain to the producer and at the same 
time handicaps the dealer who has en- 
deavored to be fair and in many cases 
has lost money.in caring for his pro- 
ducers during the heavy flow. 

Of course the latter dealer is 
mighty scarce, but they would be 
more prominent in numbers if the 
system of cut throat eoapeon could 
be abolished, 

The dairy takers can abolish 
it providing the producers have given 
them the weapon to so do—and this 
weapon is the contract the producer 
has given to the organization. 

When the undependable dealer re- 
alizes that he can no longer have a 
field of operation amongst producers 
he will either quit the business or en- 
ter his name upon the list of de- 
pendables. 

Now is it not inconsistent for a pro- 
ducer to question the advisability of 
entering a contract with a dairy or- 
ganization? 


Before the advent of the dairy or-° 


ganizations it was common occurrence 
to have to Sater: a contract with a 


milk dealer before producers were al-_ 


lowed to ship milk to him and these 
contracts contained no “whereas” 
paragraphs for the benefit of the pro- 
ducer. If it were not for the per- 
sonal sacrifices made by many men to 
organize the industry, producers 
would be ‘obliged to sign more strin- 
gent contracts than they ever will in 
their organizatino. 

“The contract of the D. C. S. com- 
pany contains nothing alarming for 
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the fellow who wants to play square 
and for the fellow who does not, the 
writer doubts whether the terms are 
strict enough. An uncompromising 
milk producer can have no more con- 
sideration than the same kind of a 
dealer, they are two peas in the pod 
and will have to be shelled at the 
same time. 


SETTLING NEIGHBORHOOD 
SCRAPS. 


Where is the neighborhood that has 
not had some little row? 

In the organization of the D. C. S. 
Company all the personal spats be- 
tween neighbors and former friends 
has come to light, because some fel- 
low would invariably figure that he 
was spiting’ his supposed~ enemy ~by 
refusing to join the organization or 
another would figure he was receiv- 
ing recompense by keeping another 
from joining. 

It is surprising, the extent to which 
some of this antagonism has been car- 
ried, and the selfishness that has been 
shown, 

To the person who is only interest- 
ed in the success of the dairy organ- 
ization or co-operation amongst men, 
these affairs assume an attitude all 


the way from humorous to despising.- 


Of course there are some men who 
are entirely uncompromising, some 
who are incapable of self control, filled 
with a sense of self importance that 
makes them offensive to their fellow 
men. There are men whose business 
transactions are unreliable, and whose 
conscience was never fed milk to pro- 
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HALLS’S MUSIC STORE 


Piano Parlors 


PLEASING TONE 
The pleasing musical tones of the 


STRADIVARIA 


Known for tone 
Patented 


“give new delights in the art of tone reproduction. Truer and more 
natural tones—of greater depth and» richness—have: never been 
possible until the coming of. this marvelous instrument. 


STRADIVARIA 


Known for tone 
Patented 


plays all makes of records and plays them better. 


Several Models from $60:00 to $250.00 


The Stradivara has a sound board like a piano—a_ radical. 
departure from the old-style phonograph. There-are*no metallic 


Let us play this instrument for you. 
Let us play this instrument for you. 


- We also carry a large line of 


PIANOS, PLAYERS AND GRANDS. 


\ Our Prices and Terms cannot be duplicated. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 20 years in Warren. 


34 and 36 MAIN and 8 FRANKLIN STREETS. 
WARREN, OHIO. 
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mote its growth. The fact there are 


such men is sufficient for all of us to 


extend our sympathies and be thank- 
ful that it is not ourselves so af- 
flicted. 

It.is a golden rule, not to inject 
personal affairs into.business, and so 
far as possible this rule is to be fol- 
lowed in the dairy organization, This 
does not mean that organization ex- 
pects to leave go unchallenged any 
matters that interfere with the suc- 
cessful transaction of its affairs, but 
enly that it cannot be used as a me- 
dium. for furthering personal scraps 
amongst men. Its principles are too 
lofty and aims too high to be dragged 
into the mire of revenge. 

The;officers.of the Company have 
been called upon many times where 
this neighborhood strife had reached 
dangerous..proportions and they have 
been ‘generally successful in bringing 
about a reconciliation and to a great 
degree promoting an atmosphere of 
co-operative effort. It is desirable 
that all dairymen share alike in the 
benefits the organization brings, and 
it is thus necessary that all dairymen 
help to bring these benefits. 

The continuance of personal ani- 
mosity at any place is a handicap and 
the well meaning membership of the 
organization will endeavor to promote 
harmony. and ~ fellowship amongst 
dairymen unless one is found who is 
the devil himself. 


Early fall is the best time to start 
a flock of sheep. Good-grade ewes 
and a pure-bred ram are the best for 
beginners. 
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WHY SHOULDN’T WE CROW 


‘This is simply te let people know that we sell 2. 
‘the only tire-for Fords, Maxwell and Chevro- 3. 
Yet—that will net puncture or blow-out. 4. 

: 5. 

It’s really the tire that makes you forget 6. 
that you use tires. 7. 

There are saad reasons ‘why you should use 8. 

9. 
THE DAYTON -AIRLESS TIRE 10 


(SD) SD (NC -MED-(- 


5% PAID ON SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


YOUR MONEY IS SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES 
ON REAL ESTATE. 


MONEY DEPOSITED BEFORE THE 10TH OF THE 
. MONTH DRAWS INTEREST FROM THE FIRST. 


The 


Vouneetoun Citizen’s Savings’ 
Company 
5MARKETSTREET © YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


GEO, S. BISHOP, Pres. 
H. C. HOFFMAN, Secy. 
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DR. FRED B. REBMAN} 


NEUROLOGIST 


THE EYES AND NERVOUS SYSTEM 
402 STAMBAUGH BUILDING 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


MY SPECIATY 
WITHOUT THE USE OF DRUGS 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
BOTH PHONES 20 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Patent Medicines, Sickroom Supplies, 
Toilet Articles, Perfumes, Soaps, Sta- 
tionery, Candies, Gifts, Etc. 


MATHEWS 


CUT RATE MEDICINE STORE 
18 East Federal St. Youngstown, O. 


STORAGE BATTERY 


gain YMEN’S  P’ 


- It fits all standard Clincher Rims. 


. It is the cheapest tire in the end. 
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SOME OF WHICH ARE: 
It is as easy riding as a pneumatic tire. 
It is neither solid nor pneumatic. 


It requires: no pumping. ; 
It cannot puncture nor" “blow: out.” 


It is easily applied. 
It is the most durable tire. 
It is trouble-proof. 
It makes automobiling safe and enjoyable. 


@ ie MILK 
_PRICES | 


October, 1918 


Factory price, $3.25 per hun- 
dred pounds. 
Local shippers to Pennsyl- 


vania markets, tested milk 35 
cents per gallon. Untested milk 
37 cents per gallon. 


poencencan: ED 0D 0D 0D 000-0. 1-2) OOD OSD 


%, TO ONE TO 
-KELLY- SPRINGFIELD TRU 
OLDSMOBILE | 
PASSENGER CARS 


Express Body $1430, Cab and Sills $1400, 
F, 0. B. ‘Woungstown ay 


Tri-State Motor Cor 


Prices based on 3.5 milk with ; ee 
¥5 cents per point for butter fat= Economy = 
variation. TRU CK ns 
3 Cream shipments—onefftt 
( 


= price of whole milk constitutes ; 
¥ price of skim milk when whole! 
milk is selling at $2. 50 per hun-# 
fdred. For every 10 cents perd 
hundred whole milk advances 
j over $2.50 add 4 cents to thej 
price of skim milk. From Leis 
<ent price of whole milk su | 
Etract price of skim milk and? 


t aiviae result by 3.5 for price of! DISTRIBUTORS 

V butter fat. ! 217 WICK AVENUE ~ Opposite 
i i Phones, Federal 3950—Automatic, 62 
' One gallon of milk weighs] LR - 
48.6 Ibs. 


Other Markets 
Ohio, 33 cents¢ 


TYPEWRITE 


Do not buy a typewriter of any make till you 


Youngstown, 
per gallon. 


Warren, Ohio, 80 cents per; 
gallon. 


Bae Ohio, 30 cents per gal-§ 
lon. 


Ashtabula, Ohio, 30 cents per 
gallon. 


Ohio, 


East - Liverpool, 851% 
cents per gallon, 
Wellsville, Ohio, 385% cents | eo 
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per gallon, 


THE BATTERY SHOP DOWNTOWN November, 1918 oe oe — ees 
GAS TANKS AND APPLIANCES ovemper, | The Fordson is an ideal tractor for ye 
: { compactly, simply, yet with abundant po 
Factory price, $3.80 per hun-; y Pp 
: § are d le i shimens tol bottom plow—will turn over from eight to 
Organized For Service pee on ear reste al Will do a proportionate amount of any ot 
If Your Old Battery is Worth Repairing .We Will Tell mille 30¥-cents per gallon. Une es 
You So and R =<. and so designed that the farmer can give a 
epair it at Reasonable Prices; If Not We | tested milk, 41% cents per gal- eS : : , i 
Have a New Prest-O-Lite to Fit Your Car. We’ Al j lon pe on service. The env ae 
Carry in Stock Prest-O-Lite-Gas Tanks, ae i 1 “Dloe, can be removed for grinding valves. — 
Nm ees The air is cleaned with an improved 
Butter fat and variations from E 
Youngstown Storage Battery Co. ae milk, figured on same aut carburetor allows the use of kerosene— 
<— October milk. t that is commonly associated with this f 
HOLMES AND COMMERCE STS. { { eee 
Bell Main 1957 j 4 UNIVERSAL SERVICE 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. j (- 751 Elm St. Yo 
ee a i 
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789 Wick Siesta ae 
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HARTZELL’S | | | 
YOUNGSTOWN’S LARGEST CLOTHIERS 
For Men --- Young Men --- Boy's and Children 


2a “EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR HART SCHAFFNER & MARX, THE SOCIETY BRAND AND OTHER FAMOUS MAKES OF CLOTHING. 
_ 141 to 147 WEST FEDERAL STREET YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Nid deco Boca candid ete 9 a 


Pu 
con ance ff ea GY eB omen Bi emma BY 


BELL PHONE 1120. = ~~ NEW PHONE 596 Other Markets 


Make your home as attractive as anyone’s home and 
your family, your boys and girls, would rather be there 


*Youngstown, Ohio, pt cents than any place on earth. 


1 
eS prs vss : " ars ae il! 
R ee Th e per gallon. ; The Player Piano will go a great way in “keeping the 
a ~ Warren, Ohio, 33 cents per home fires burning.” We have a big line of beautiful 
: gallon. pianos and players, very moderately priced. We sell for +t 
Youngstown Glass & P aint Niles, Ohio, 33 cents per gal- cash or on convenient terms. Just at present we have _ |l! 
on lon. several used Players which you can buy much under value. i 
Bea S| « Company SONS Ashtabula, Ohio, 33 cents per We only handle Standard made goods, so you can’t get an HT 
See gallon, . inferior instrument here. i 
ae : ° ‘ 5 East Li 1, Ohio, 36 C in or write. We will tell you about them. 
slass, Paints, Oils, Varnishes; Painters’ Supplies, bentalead alton: A poet ) ae . re } 
Doors and Glazed Windows a Specialty. serine ree oune neon; ORIG, * | The Carson Piano{Co. if 
3 settlement was such that pro- i 4 ‘ ig: 
[40 East Federal Street Youngstown, QO. ducers will receive 35 cents per $ No. 5 Hippodrome Arcade ii 
ae gallon for first half of month ! YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO il 
om —n— a a and 37 cents per gallon for last ; By eS HM 
4 half of month. begs arrows 5 eas cy § 
‘ | 
IRGANIZED DURING THE CIVIL WARj ———pecomber, 1918 ASK US ABOUT— | 
3 : z q 
- The First National Bank of Youngstown, Ohio, is the eae eee Cee COPPER LIGHTNING RODS, I 
oldest national bank in Ohio, the third. oldest in the DOTNET caasicetetall cents WARM AIR FURN ACES, | 7 
United States and the largest national bank in the point fan fe ‘Ji enilicana 14 
of capital between Cleveland Pittsburgh. It has nearly age or te “3 Neha q sate wt AND SPECIAL SHEET-METAL i 
fourteen million dollars of deposits, but there is room for pce ee san i aq bat PRODUCTS, VIZ VENTILA- i 
money and you are invited to make use of its service. terfat eaten usual basis of TORS AND SKYLIGHTS. Hi 
figuring price. i 


January, 1919 
Factory price $3.80 per hun- 
dred. Local shipper’s price 39% 
cents per gallon for tested milk, 
4146 cents per gallon for un- 
tested milk. Butterfat varia- 
tions same as November, 


_ First National Bank 


Capital, $1,500,000.00 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO— 
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The Dalzel! Brothers Co. 


1 HOLMES ST. YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
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VACUUM CUP—6,000 MILE TIRE—You pay for 
February, 1919. 

Factory price, $3.50 per hun- 
dred. All direct shipments based 
as 4% milk with a differential 
of % cent per gallon for every 
tenth of one percent from 4 per- 
cent milk. Direct shipper’s 
price 39%c per gallon. 

Youngstown and Ashtabula 
price 3c per gallon below Pitts- 
burg. 

New Castle price 1c per gallon 
below Pittsburg, 

Warren and Niles 3% per 
gallon below Pittsburgh. 


the Quality—the Safety costs you nothing. = 


Vacuum Cup Fabric and Cord 


Vacuum Cup—6,000 Mile Tire 2 
PENNSYLVANIABar O Circle—3,500 Mile Tire : 
Auto Tube—“Ton Tested” Tube | 


PENN VAC TIRE COMPANY 


Distributors 


PENNSYLVANIA CASINGS 
AND TUBES 


March, 1919 
Factory price, $3.00 per hun- 
dred. Direct shippers price 4 
cents per gallon below February 


ORDER prices. 
YOUR FORDSON TRACTOR April and May Motorcycle and Bicycle Tires | 
Milk prices for April and 
NOW May remain the same as March. 117 CHAMPION STREET | 


MILK PRICE 
The June price for milk in the 
Pittsburgh district is $2.40 for 
3.5 milk delivered at the country 
plants and 27% cents per gallon 
to local shippers for milk de- 
livered in Pittsburgh. 


Telephone: Federal 3470—Automatic 6376 
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<= 214 East Boardman St. 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


Youngstown, Ohio . 
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A Whether your requirements call one truck or fifty—whether for 34 ton, 1 ton, 


Y er 5 ton capacity—let us solve your hauling problem with the Republic. 
tepublic-Torbensen. Internal Gear Drive means dependabiltiy in the highest de- REP UBLIC 


intmost capacity and power all the time. 


_- PRICES. Ge FROM $1095 to $4750. TRUCKS 


& 
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Advisory Council Meeting 
(Continued from Page 1) 


charged by feed dealers and in this 
“way it is hoped to keep dairymen in- 
formed as to market conditions. 

The general discussion was mostly 
concerning the transportation of milk 
to the receiving stations. . At. this 
time of the year a large amount of 
milk is returned to producers because 
ef being in improper. condition. when 
it reaches the stations. Much expres- 
sion was made that dealers neglect to 
raake proper preparations for caring 
for the. milk when it reaches the 
plants and that. the wagons 
chliged to wait for a period of time 
in which the temperature of milk oft- 
en raises several degrees, Some plan 
is to be considerd that will eliminate 
much of this so that the dairyman 
‘who, takes the proper.means of cool- 
ing and caring. for the milk before it 
jeaves his place will be protected 
against any inattention of others. 

The following recommendation was 
made by the Committee on Local Or- 
ganization and was accepted: 

“We the Committee on Local Or- 
ganization, recommend that the See- 
retary of the Company issue a letter 
to the Secretary of each Local, in- 
structing the Secretary of said Local 
to receive the commission from stock- 
holders that retail their milk, make 
butter.or ship local to.small dealers, 
ence each month, and remit same to 
the Secretary.. of the organization. 
Also to see that names of patrons at 
plants copEespond with names on. con- 
tract. 


RED’ CROSS BULLETIN: 


. News sent to the American Red 


~ Gross direct from the Island of Crete 


vit through : the Near East the Anglo- 


<ontains interesting data on the ex- 


-tensive spread. of American agricul- 


tural methods*and implements in the 


Near East. -This special article comes - 


SPSS 


from the Island: of Crete to.Lake Di- 
vision headquarters of. the American 
Red -Cross in*Cleveland. 

The English language promises soon 


to displace, French as ‘the language 
of . business “Jand-- diplomacy. All 


. American ~ influence > has resulted in 


danguage: 


thousands of; elementary schools in- 


stituting -Enelish as a compulsory 
“Even in this - Mediter- 
xanean ‘isle, the home of:Premier Ven- 


azelos, instruction in the English lan- 


are now ‘completing a-survey -of the - 
«under his attention. 


- guage -has heen arranged for. 


-American Scientific. . agriculturists 


soil possibilities of Crete in the same 


+horough fashion in-which they. sur- 
veyed the Greek mainland. Cretan 


-soi is ‘somewhat ‘exhausted by .cen-:- 
“turies of cultivation without replace- 


ment of sail food, but with an. abun- 


. dant. source..of.. water supply in the 
| sgmountains and, -available fertilizer it 


is believed much of it willsrespond to 
proper treatment. 
American “farming machinery and 


up-to-date methods are needed and ar- 


rengements ., have been made to sys- 
tematically educate the farmers of 


-Greece and its largest island so that 
4éney can increase their yield of crops. 


Major G. G. Hopkins of the Tllinois 
Agricultural Department and Lieuten- 
ant C. J, Bouyoucos, a-native Greelc 
educated in America and a former 
Instructor _ at. -Michigan. Agricultural 
College, are in charge of the Ameri- 
can Red. Cross. Agricultural Survey 
of Greece“and. Crete. 


‘About five thousand refugees from 
Asia Minor are sheltered and fed on 
the Island of Crete. 
- tributed in-the large towns of Candia, ey 


are . 


victims they find too. 


‘ers who pay their bills. 


These are dis- — 
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towns of the interior. American Red. 
Cross representatives.. have visited 
these refugees as well as the civilian 


‘and military hospitals on the island of 


Crete, in addition to investigating the 
conditions of the Greek soldiery re- 
turned from German prison camps 
and the townspeople of the island. 

The greatest needs of the inhab- 
itants of the island are institutions for 
the treatment of tuberculosis, medi- 
cines and medical supplies, blankets 
and staple foods. Crete deserves spe- 
cial consideration from America be- 
cause of their proportionately large 
contribution to the fighting strength 
of the Greek army in the late war_and 
their immediate response to the lead- 
ership of Venizelos, : 


VALUABLE INFORMATION TO BE 
FURNISHED MILK PRODUCERS 
SHIPPING DIRECT. 


The members of The Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company who ship 
their milk direct to dealers in cities 
are to hereafter be protected from 
connections with the numerous irre- 
sponsible dealers who reap vast for- 
tunes from milk producers by their 
bunko games, 

“Every day some producer, who be- 
lieved he had found a fine market for 
his milk because some dealer had of- 
fered five cents more per gallon than 
he could get elsewhere, comes to the 
Company with a story of how he has 
been robbed, or if he has not already 
been the point is so near at hand that 
it is time to be looking. for protec- 
tion. 

This class of actides are always 


‘Jeoking for new victims to furnish 
them with milk for a while until a bill 
of a few hundred dollars has accumu- 


lated and they can be dumped over- 
board. And it is surprising how many 
Several report- 
ed this week run into the hundreds of 
dollars, one claim alone amounting to 
$1,305.09. 

The D. C,.S. Company has accumu- 
lated information covering several 
vears on most of the dealers in the 


Pittsburgh district and can give their 


standing insofar as past experience is 
concerned. The milk dealer who is 
not responsible for the bills he runs 
is not to receive milk from the mem- 
bership. 

President Brenneman has had fully 
ten years. experience with this class 


dealers who have made a practice of 
fleecing. producers that. has not come 
He knows the 
rogue’s in the milk business and they 
fear him as the pickpocket does a 
Pinkerton detective. 

Mr. Brenneman states that he has 


. endeavored for several years to warn 


producers about dealing with these 
rogue’s, but never until now were 
there a means of advising the pro- 
ducers, . Through the Reporter, I am 
able to fully warn our members in 
this matter. 


At the Pittsburgh office any infor-. 


mation regarding the standing of 
dealers can be secured, and efforts are 
to be made to have the milk of pro- 
ducers who are now shipping to these 
irresponsible fellows placed with deal- 


shipper who desires his milk placed 
should now make his request to the 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany, Old City Hall Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Full information as to the amount 
of milk produced, the probable amount 
from August Ist to March 1st, name 


of R. R. or trolley station at which 
milk is: joaded, name of former deal + 


Any direct 


-Retiuno and Canon and in the small” 


of dealers and there are very few 
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er and reason for ipenmte: and sg of 


last shipment, 

We must eliminate the dealer who 
is repeatedly robbing the dairymen of 
their hard earned money. It is no 
worse for them to work for a living 
than it is for the dairyman who is 
producing and selling milk for less 
than cost. A little co-operation along 
this line will in a few months place 


our product in the hands of respon- 


sible people entirely. 


PLANTING SOYBEANS IN’ PLACE 
OF CORN. 


Soybeans can be planted with profit 
in many places where corn has failed 
cr where the ground could not be pre- 
pared in time for corn. The Farm 
Crops Department of the Ohio State 
University recommends drilling about 
three pecks per acre. The drills 
should be wide enough apart to allow 
for cultivation. 


If the soil has not grown soybeans 
before, the soybeans should be mois- 
tened and mixed with soil from a soy- 
bean field at the rate of one quart 
of soil to one bushel of soybeans. A 
little liquid glue added to the water 
insures some of the soil adhering to 
each bean and makes for better inocu- 
lation, 

A variety of soybeans must be se- 
lected that will mature. For seed 
production in the northern part of 
Ohio, Elton and Ito San varieties are 
good. In addition to these Mongal 
and Ohio 9035 may be sown through- 
out the state. For hay production the 
Ebony, Mongal and Ohio’ 9085 are 
recommended: 


Soybean hay is equal in feeding 
value and in palatability to clover 
and alfalfa. The value of the seed 
produced per acre in many cases ex- 
ceeds that for corn, 
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HONEST GENUINE QUALITY | 

IN MADE-TO-ORDER-CLOTHES 

At Prices Less Than Usually Asked — 
For Ready Made Clothes of — 


; Poorer 


~ 


The name Guttridge & 


every community where its 


if-you-want-it” policy, 


change. 


price. 


+ 
ai 
| 


for real service, a solid guarantee, with a “money-back- 


That’s why men who try our tailoring service never 
You are sure of getting the best of woolens, 


newest styles, perfect fit—and all at a very moderate 


SUITS FROM $25 UP 


senidawamed sfpihdt ea. 

and. other containers should be 
form in pack, appearance, quality i 
condition. Every. container which 
fully up to the standard represented 
by the label or brand will then be an 
advertisement in itself and often 
guaranty to further purchases. : 


Keep dirt out of milk. Strain 
through cotton or filter cloth. Use 
only clean, sterile strainer cloths, as 
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Do Yes Think 


You Will Need 
Money? — 


| If you think you will 
‘be in need of money 

j or~ credit at some f 
| future time, the best — 
di way is to set aside as 
i) much as possible each 
time you receive mo- 
ney and deposit it in ff 
a SAVINGS account 


with us. 


5% a Paid on Deposits 


ar iain 


Warren, - 


{ 
f 
} 
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Quality 


‘ 


Rand means a great deal in 


stores are located. It stands 
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F To make dairying mean more pros- 
-perity instead of drudgery has been 
the notable achievement in the Grove 
City community of Pennsylvania. Un- 
profitable methods with inability of 
local farmers to gain more than a 
_meager living from the soil had dis- 
tributed seeds of discouragement 
throughout the community. 
_ Under such conditions the United 
States Department of Agriculture in- 
duced the business men and others of 
Grove City to establish a creamery. 
Built and equipped by home capital, 
this plant is operated by the depart- 
ment as a part of its experimental 
and demonstration work. In three 
years Grove City has developed into 
an advanced dairy community. The 
first day the creamery opened its 
‘doors 20 patrons marketed 78 pounds 
of butter fat. By June 30 of the same 
year the number of patrons had in- 
creased to 106, a year later to 338, 
the next year to 579, and at the end 
of the third year, or June 30, 1918, 
it was 614. But the inrease in the 
‘income is even more remarkable, The 
first fiscal year, or from July 1, to 
June 30, 1916, inclusive, the gross in- 
come of the creamery was $82, 432; 
the second year it had increased te 
$212,904, and the third year it was 
$375,596. Last year one of the Grove 
City banks increased its deposits 
$450,000, of which approximately one- 
third resulted directly from dairy 
farming improvement. 
3 City Helping Country. 

The Grove City community has fol- 
lowed the principle that “In union 
there is strength,” and at the pres- 
ent time is admirably organized for 
profitable results, The local commer- 
cial club of 200 members has been of 
great assistance in winning the con- 
fidence of the farmers, in making 
them feel at home, in entertaining 
them, and in strengthening the bonds 
between them and their town neigh- 
bors, The clubrooms are now used 
as headquarters by farmers and their 
families when they are in town, and 
20 of the most progressive farmers 
are now members. Often the club has 
been active in obtaining help for the 
farmers during busy times, while oc- 
casionally the members themselves 
have assisted the farmers in urgent 
work. 

The two local banks have supported 
the “better agriculture” movement, 
and one of them has aided in financ- 
ing the purchase of pure-bred dairy 
sires and cows. It has brought in 
eight carloads of high-producing ani- 
mals and distributed the cattle at cost 
among the farmers. In addition, it 
has" loaned money for the purchase 
of better cattle and for general farm 
improvement. — The bank publishes a 
monthly paper which circulates among 
the creamery patrons and-deals with 
community development problems and 

other topics of interest. Each month 
it publishes the names of farmers re- 
ing the largest checks from the 
reamery and the names of the owners 
; of cows whose average production 
ceeds 40 pounds of butter fat a 
The lists stimulate friendly 
y among dairymen and benefit 
local industry. 
More Good Cows Brought In. 
lay Grove City is a region of 
able dairy cows, due to the in- 
1 ork of the home cow-testing 
ociation, which has worked for the 


[DAIRYING MEANS PROSPERITY 
“UNDER COOPERATIVE SYSTEM 


stock to take their places, 


x the better dairy animals : 
£ low 


x 


cock test. One dairyman found that 
9 of his 11 cows were “loafers.” He 
immediately sold them to a local 
butcher and purchased profitable 


City Cow Testing Association records 
for 1917 and 1918 show that it cost 
an average of $74 a cow to feed the 
262 cows that completed a year’s test 
—approximately $50 to feed the low- 
est producers and $97 for the cows 
whose average production was 400 
pounds or more of butter fat a year. 
One cow in the 400-pound class yield- 
ed more income over cost of feed than 
an entire group of 25 cows that aver- 
aged only 100 pounds of fat a year. 
Work of the Bull Association. 
Two co-operative bull associations 
~Jersey and Holstein-Friesian—have 
been organized since the development 
work began. Each of these organ- 
izations is divided into four sections 


‘or blocks with one bull to each block. 


The Holstein-Friesian Bull Associa- 
tion consists of 25 farmers, who sub- 
scribed $75 each for the purchase of 
four registered Holstein sires of mer- 
itorious breeding. To avoid inbreed- 
ing, the sires are changed from one 
block to another every two years and 
according to this plan the bulls now 
in use will be serviceable for the next 
eight years. Thus each member of 
the club gets the use of a fine sire 
while the organization is able to keep 
its bulls at maintenance cost of about 
one-sixth of what it would be if each 
herd were headed by a separate bull. 
The Jersey Bull Association was or- 
ganized along similar lines. This cam- 
paign for better breeding has brought 
40 pure-bred herds in the community 
during the last year. 

The Guernsey Breeders’ Association 
at Grove City consists of 28 members, 
owning 71 registered Guernseys, each 
member owning either outright or 
jointly a carefully selected registered 
sire. 

In the main, the dairy cattle in the 
community are free from tuberculosis; 
more than 100 herds have successfully 
passed two annual or three semi- 
annual official tuberculin tests. As a 
result they have been included in the 
tuberculosis-free accredited herds 
listed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Boys and Girls Working, Too. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Pure Bred 
Dairy Cattle Club was organized more 
than a year ago with 53 members. In 
addition to the cattle club there are 
pig clubs, garden clubs, canning clubs, 
and a club recently organized under 
the direction of the county agent 
known as “The Young Farmer Club,’ 
in which eligibility to membership re- 
quires the winning of a prize in some 
“worth-while” contest. 

In spite of the high price of build- 
ing materials last year, 25 new silos 
have been built, while 57 old barns 
have been remodeled and equipped 
with such improvements as concrete 
floors, up-to-date stanchions, and bet- 
ter lighting and ventilating facilities. 
In the Grove City district dairy devel- 
opment has made such rapid progress 
that many dairymen have had to keep 
their cattle in barns not designed for 
such a purpose. However, using these 
old barns has allowed the dairymen to 
devote more of their capital in the 
purchase of high-producing cattle. 

- Another organization, known as the 
Grove City Federal and State Accred- 


ited Dairy Cattle Show and Sales As- 
- sociation, encourages the development 
: thy herds. and the Pte hen 


The Grove 
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ber must furnish the secretary-treas- 
urer with an extended pedigree of all 
animals he offers for sale or exchange, 
Once a year the county holds a round- 
up picnic and dairy cattle show. Last 
year 1,500 people attended. 


Example for Other Communities, 

The creamery field man aids the 
farmers in building silos, remodeling: 
and rearranging their barns, turber- 
culin-testing their herds, detecting 
and disposing of undesirable cows. 


Under the supervision of a qualified 
man, parctically any farming commu- 
nity, it is believed, can improve its or- 
ganization, farming methods, market 
operations, and _ similar activities. 
Whenever such a community tackles 
the business of self-advancement en- 
ergetically in the proper manner a 
spirit of confidence will prevail and 
work well begun will go forward to 
still further- success. 

pe ene ee Te 


Commerce has served to distribute 
the tobacco beetle widely, and it prob- 
ably now occurs in all countries hay- 
ing a temperate, subtropical or tropi- 
cal climate. 
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HUPRICH 
TIRE SHOP 


G. B. HUPRICH, Prop. 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES AND TUBES 
REPAIRED AND SOLD 


Bell Phone, 554 
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SOME MILK RECORDS HIGH BUT 
NATION’S AVERAGE LOW. 


For many years this country has 
contained thousands of the finest spec- 
imens of live stock in the world, but 
in spite of that fact the quality and 
productive capacity of the average 


farm herd and flock is still low. For 
instance, the average dairy cow in the 
United States yields about 4,000 
pounds of milk a yeara figure scarce- 
ly two-thirds the average production 
in some European countries, such as 
Denmark. The United States has 
thousands of cows which ‘have milk 
yields of more than 12,000 pounds— 
double the Danish average—but on 
the other hand it has hundreds of 
thousands which are kept for milk and 
yet yield only a small fraction as 
much product as the best cows, though 
receiving nearly as much feed and 
care. a 

The difference in milk yield is due 
in large measure to a difference in 
breeding, but a herd of low produc- 
tion can be improved rapidly by the 
use of a pure-bred sire from a family 


of high producers. po 
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Look Over 
Your Farm Buildings 


A good business man does not neglect his equipment. 
farmer will have the best of farm buildings. 

Improper facilities for handling farm work cause waste and in- 
efficiency. The health of your stock, the preservation of your crops, 
depend on your buildings and they should be so 
designed and constructed as to meet conditions in the most efficient 


machinery, etc., 


way. 


We are completely equipped ¢o furnish designs of this kind. 
Come in and look over our assortment of farm buildings, which include 


THE 


WESTERN RESERVE LUMBER CO 


West Dawson St. WARREN, O. W. & N. Phone 1541, 1523 
NILES, OHIO . 
Prospect Street GIRARD, OHIO 
NEWTON FALLS, O. 


all the latest types, 


Erie Street 


Jay Street 


A good 


Bell Phone 60, 91 
Bell Phone 514 
Tel. 192 
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‘* MUST TEST CATTLE FOR 
: TUBERCULOSIS. 

- Beginning. July 1, 1919, the -ship- 
ment of cattle interstate without hav- 

ng them properly tuberculin tested 
‘will be prohibited—with a few excep- 
+ions—by a regulation issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The en- 
forcement of this new regulation will, 
it. is: believed; be of great assistance 
im preventing the further spread of 
tuberculesis among live stock, and 
faving the work..practically -under 
state and- federal. supervision. at. all 
+imies will serve to bring about uni- 
formity. 

The Department of Agriculture; 
through its Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, is now actively co-operating with 
the state live stock sanitary officials 
and cattle owners of 42 states in the 
eradication of tuberculosis from live 

stock. as 

Recent legislation in several of the 
states has made it possible to proceed 
with the work where-heretofore it has 
been impossible -to do so, Federal 
funds available for the work are in- 
sufficient to meet -present demands, 
and now that the cattle owners are 
finding the work to be of such ad- 
vantage and importance the demands 
will increase rapidly. 
Most activities are in the “accredit- 
- ed-herd” work with the owners and 
breeders of pure-bred herds of cattle 
who wish to free their herds from 
tuberculosis and have them placed on 
the list as “accredited.” 
Full Co-operation Essential. 

Some “area work” is being conduct- 
ed. Under this plan a:community or 
county or some other unit decides to 
have all the cattle in the area. tuber- 

ulin tested with a view of complete- 
ly eradicating the disease as soon as 
possible. In order that the “area 
work” may be successfully carried on, 
the fullest co-operation of the cattle 
owners in the territory must be ob- 
tained, and any attempt to proceed 
with the work without the good will 
and hearty co-operation of the people 
will fail. 

Appropriations by the states for the 
coming fiscal year for live stock tu- 
berculosis: eradication aggregate about 
two million dollars. Part of this sum 
will be used to indemnify partially 
the owners of cattle found to be tu- 
terculous. Mest of the states now 
have laws permitting the payment of 
indemnity and: the Federal Depart- 
ment also pays some indemnity when 
funds are available, With the excep- 
tion of valuable breeding animals, it 
is found most advisable to consign 
the tuberculous cattle for slaughter 
and thereby dispose of them to the 
best advantage. In the greater por- 
tion of “reactors” the disease is found 
to exist to but a slight extent, mak- 
ing the meat fit for food—thereby 
causing a great saving. The car- 
ecasses of such cattle, after being 
passed for food by trained inspectors, 


vwsually bring about the market price, ’ 


which sum, deducted from the ap- 
praised value of the live animal, leaves 


quick results. 


ery to be installed early in 1910, 


Our plants are conveniently located on trunck line and branch railroads that give us low freight rates to many points. Cusneae only. Bithe 


sacks, bulk or mixed shipments. 


Department A 
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the amount of loss. Under the more 
recent laws, this loss is divided be- 
tween the owner, the state, and the 
United -States—each standing one- 
third—except. that in most, cases the 
state is limited in the amount that it 
can pay and the United States is al- 
ways limited to the paymen of $50 
for a pure-bred animal and $25 for a 
grade. 
Healthy Cattle Worth More. 

- Owners realize that these slightly 
diseased cattle may at any time be- 
come’a source of danger to the healthy 
animals. of the herd and that they 
themselves may break down from the 
disease and die or become of little 
er no value. The value of healthy 
cattle in. any herd, after the tuber- 
culous. ones. are taken out, always in- 
creases, and it is a source of great 
satisfaction to the owner that he has 
a healthy herd or that he is doing 
‘everything in his power to make it se. 
Cattle from accredited herds are 
commanding. inereased prices over 
those that are not, and those from 
herds that are in the process of be- 
ing accredited are also benig sold 
at advanced prices. 

The second list of accredited herds 
and those that have successfully 
passed one tuberculin test in prepara- 
tion for the accredited list is expected 
to be ready for distribution July 1. 
Requests now received indicate that 
100,000 copies will be required to meet 


demands. This pamphlet of about 100. 


pages will contain the names and ad- 
dresses of about 4,000 cattle owners, 
representing about 91,000, whose 
herds have passed one or more suc- 
cessful official tuberculin tests ap- 
plied under the co-operative plan for 
accredited herds of tuberculosis-free 
cattle . 

Up to April 1, 1919, the total num- 
ber of herds under supervision for 
the eradication of tuberculosis was 
about 9,800, containing about 200,- 
000 cattle; and since that time a large 
number have been added to the list. 

These cattle owners have realized 
the great importance of trying to 
maintain a healthy herd, and have 
pledged themselves to co-operate with 
the state and federal officials in every 
possible way to free their cattle from 
the disease. , 

Must Guard Against Infection. 

Experience covering a period of sev- 
eral years has proved beyond a doubt 
that a herd can be freed of tuber- 
culosis and kept free, and that the 
procedure is entirely practical and 
within the power of a large percent- 
age of cattle owners. 
plish the desired results everyone 
connected with the project must do 
his best.to follow plans, in every de- 
tail, that will bring it about. The 
fullest co-operation on the part of the 
herd owner is very important. A 
herd of cattle may be declared to be 
free from tuberculosis by the officials 
in charge of the work, and then, 
through some oversight or by care- 
lessness, diseased animals may be 
added to the herd or members of the 


Combine with your inci in ordering carload ss and save freight. Write for booklet and prices. 


ae Our latest war map will be sent free upon request. 
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kerd may be allowed to associate with 
tuberculous cattle. In such case, in- 
fection may again be introduced and 
cause further losses and much Sabok 
ble. 

Since the inauguration of co-opera- 
tive tuberculosis eradication work the 
number of cattle tested with tuber-- 
culin each month has increased. A 
total of 252,114 cattle were tested 
from July 1, 1918, to May 1, 1919. 
Minnesota leads among the northern 
states with about 25,000. Virginia 
leads the southern states with 15,- 
796—followed closely by Alabama 
with 15,694. 


EXPORTS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 

Exports of Dairy Products from 
New York for the week ending May 
31, 1919, were as follows: 

Butter, 275,717 pounds. Of this 
amount 157,600 pounds was shipped 
to Seandinavia and 85,744 pounds to 
the West Indies. No butter was 
shipped to the United Kingdom, how- 
ever, 113,657 pounds of sewer fat 
found its way there. The total 
amount shipped to the United King- 
dom and other Countries was 139,965 
pounds. The total amount of sewer 
fat shipped since January 1, is 
9,465,806 pounds. Total shipments of 
butter since January 1, is 15,601,437 
pounds. 


Cheese shipped was 515,510 pounds, tory because the stems are finer. 


Total since January 1, total 


_tage of butter over entire Europ 


pounds. ee 
Condensed Milk shipped was 
362 pounds and Evaporated | 
350,600 pounds. Total condense 
evaporated milk shipped since 
uary 1 is 265,122,892 pounds, 
Reports state there exists a 


that there will be a demand. for 
time. : oA: Y 


EMERGENCY HAY CROPS G 
PROFITABLE YIELDS. — 
Soybeans, millet, sorghum and Su- 
dan grass are listed as midsummer 
emergency crops that may be grown 
for hay on land where the regular crop: 
failed to produce sufficient forage to 
justify harvesting. Specialists rec- 
ommend that soybeans be planted. 
early in June in rews about 30 inches. 
apart and the use of from 2 to s 
peeks.of seed per acre. Some eluti< 
vation should be given to soybeans. - 
Of the millets the German. variety 
will probably give the best. results for 
dry forage, while Hungarian millet 
does remarkably well on poor soils. 
Millets may be broadeasted and cov- 
ered with a harrow or drilled with = 
grain drill. Early Amber sorghum 
has given an average yield of 7 tons 
to the acre. When seeded thickly the, 
sorghum hay is much more — 
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“DELCO” LIGHT PRODUCTS 
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2 Our 75,000 Users Are the Best Recommendation 
e 

3 

: competition with any other light plant made and prove to you how — 
; money. 

; Let us prove these statements, 

3 3 

$ H. S. MILLER 

> , de © 
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3 17 N. Logan Ave., Warren, Ohio 
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I will put a “Delco” Light Plant on your Pyne and pes it in 


we can make electric current for electric light and power for less ¢ 


A card will bring complete information without obligation to sites 


? 


Phone 1377-R | a 
- @ 


buyers are looking for. 


“CARBON PULVERIZED LIMESTONE 


CARBON Pulverized Limestone shows results immediately because it is 90% pure and 90% fine—the soil absorbs it immediately which means 
iH Its purity and fineness should be considered when comparing its price with that of other producers. 

We can ship immediately because of our large capacity. We are now doubling that capacity—contracts have been let for additional machin. 
j 

j 


Farm Loans at 54% } 


Why pay a higher rate of interest? 
: We are getting our FARM CATALOGUE READY 
for fall buyers. If you have a farm that you wish to sell $ 
or exchange for town property, SEE US AT ONCE so 
that your farm may appear in this catalogue. 
a large number of inquiries for both large and small 4 
farms. YOUR FARM may be the very farm one of these 


The Western Reserve Farm 
Agency Company 


Rooms 502-3-4 Second National Bank Bldg., Warren, Oe 
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We have 


ae FRANCE. 

“ollowing the recent arrival from 
anee of a commission to negotiate 
several thousand head of dairy 
attle, the United States Department 
of Agriculture points out how breed- 
ers in this country may help the farm- 
ers of France, and likewise benefit 
the animal industry of the United 
States. The number of cattle to be 
supplied will depend upon the ability 
of American dairymen to furnish suf- 
fiently good animals at the prices the 
commission is prepared to offer. 

_ Probably 3,000 Cattle First Month. 
_ The department has received notifi- 
cation that probably 3,000 cows and 
heifers will be purchased the first 


month and the number will be in-. 


creased if the animals are satisfac- 
tory. 

This is the second purchase of dairy 
cattle for the devastated regions of 
France; the first, last April, consist- 
ed principally of 104 pure-bred and 
grade cows and 4 pure-bred bulls pur- 
chased by the French High Commis- 
sion. That importation by France was 
in the nature of a trial order. Those 
eattle and the others which will be 
obtained are to be used as foundation 
herds for the devastated sections of 
France. Two per cent of the total 
shipments, as specified by the French 
officials, are to be bulls. 

:. Transportation and Health 

> Certificates. 

i Department regulations governing 
transportation of live stock to for- 
eign countries have been revised ef- 
fective June 5, and apply to dairy cat- 
tle as well as to beef animals which 
in past years constituted the bulk of 
the shipments, The regulations re- 
quire that adequate feed, water, and 
attendants as well as comfortable 
stalls and pens be furnished, so the 
animals will arrive in the best Ppossi- 
Ele condition. 

_ The Bureau of Markets, Ssough its 
ee trade division, has arranged 
to have the animals transported un- 
der the classification of “relief,” 
which makes immediate shipment pos- 
sible. Inspectors of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry will make: the neces- 
sary certification to the health of the 
export cattle and an official health 
certificate will accompany every ship- 
ment. ; 
Continuance of Trade Depends on 

Breeders. 

The success of live-stock exporta- 
tions from the United States, the de- 
partment states clearly, depends prin- 
cipally on the co-operation of breed- 

rs. It appears that orders are being 
acd with other countries, including 
ada, and repeat orders will depend 
the measure of satisfaction given. 
he French officials have indicated 
eir desire for large animals of good 
ilking quality, The United States 
epartment of Agriculture lays stress 
the need for sending the French 
neople only the kind of stock that will 
be a credit to the American catile in- 
dustry. The bulls especially will de- 
rmine largely the future reputation 
our cattle and should be of con- 
ation and breeding that will in- 
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tion. , 


According to the officials the ex-. 


port trade in dairy cattle can be estab- 
lished for years to come by filling the 
orders with animals of excellent qual- 
ity; on the other hand, the trade may 
be quickly lost by shipments of in- 
ferior stock. Officers of dairy-cattle 


associations are being asked to ac- 


quaint their membership with these 
policies, and also to impress on them 
the importance of building up abroad 
an esteem not only for American cat- 
tle but for the fairness, courtesy and 
ability of American breeders. 


CONTRACT FOR HAULERS. 

Because many of the Locals have 
taken charge of the hauling, there 
have been a number of requests for 
a form of contract to be used between 
the hauler and the Local. 
printed the form of contract used by 
the Austinburg Local and will make 
a good form to be followed through- 
out the organization. 

This Memorandum of Agreement 
entered into this tenth day of Febru- 
ary, 1919, by.and between F, F. Cam- 
eron and Austinburg Local of The 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany, witmesseth that the said F. F. 
Cameron agrees to do and perform the 
matters and things following: 

Ist. To collect and deliver, daily, 
the milk of members of Austinburg 
Local who have signed a contract with 
the Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales 
Company, for the sale of their milk, 
and no other, and who deliver their 
milk on the stands on route No. 1, 
traversing roads as follows: Com- 
mencing at said F. F. Cameron’s, 
thence south on Toad street to Payne 
schoolhouse, thence east to the Turn- 
pike road, thence south on said road 
to Geo, Farber’s, and thence return- 
ing north on said road to Austinburg, 
Ohio, at the receiving station of the 
Reick-McJunkin Dairy Company, in as 
good sanitary condition as when re- 
ceived. 

2nd. To commence collecting milk 
at 7:30 a, m., legal time, at the com- 
mencing point of the route and pur- 
sue the course of it in regular sched- 
ule and deliver the milk without un- 
cue delay, at the above mentiond re- 


- ceiving station ,or at any other that 


the Dairymen’s Go-operative Sales 
Company may direct, provided the 
haul is no longer or more difficult 
and provided due provision is made 


-for payment for his services so ren- 


dered. eee 

And said Austinburg Local agrees 
tc do and perform the matters and 
things following: 

Ist. To pay F, F. Cameron by 
check of the Reiek-MecJunkin Dairy 
Company, 6 per cent of the price for 
100 Ibs. standard milk per one hun- 
dred pounds for said hauling, the 
amount of each member’s hauling to 


_be computed ‘on the above basis by 


said dairy company and the hauling 
charges of all the patrons of the route, 
combined in one check payable to said 
F. F: Cameron and delivered to him 
at the time the milk is paid for, and 
further agree to adjust all omissions 


‘sure 2 better herds in a Bett genera- 


Below is 
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and errors in computing said hauling 
charge as between hauler and mem- 
ber. 

2nd. To absolve said F, F. ae 
eron from all blame and 
damage when the patron fails to have 
his milk ready on the stand in good 
sanitary condition at 7:30 a. m., legal 
time, or as soon thereafter as the 
schedule demands, so that hauler is 
not delayed, 

It is mutually agreed that if for 
any cause, the course of this route 
becomes impractical, it shall be so 


changed by the parties signatory, as 


to make it practical. And it is fur- 


-ther mutually agreed by said parties 


that this contract be and remain in 
force one year from the above writ- 
ten date. 

In witness whereof, we have here- 
unto subscribed our names, 


WHAT TIME IS IT? 

_ If you leave your watch run down 
these days, you sure have made your- 
self a good days work, for it is only 
one man in a thousand who knows the 
time and ean explain the reason why. 

Perhaps some far-seeing candidate 
will base his presidential candidacy 
upon the time issue and settle this 
time matter for a spell. We will vote 
for him. ; 


SOIL OF MAHONING COUNTY,- 
OHIO, SURVEYED. 

To determine-the nature of ~scil 
types in Mahoning County, Ohie,. in 
order that local farmers may be. as- 
sisted in fitting crops to soils to best 
advantage, the Bureau of Soils of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, in 
co-operation with the Ohio Agricui- 
tural Experiment Station, has made a 


soil survey of the county. The re- 


port of the survey, published by the 
cepartment, contains a colored soil 
map of the county which shows the 
extent and distribution of the various 
soil types and on which can be found 
the approximate locations of farms. 
It contains 41 pages of text describ- 
ing the various soils and discussing 
their capabilities. The report also in- 
cludes a brief historical and geograph- 
ical sketch of the region surveyed, 
together with statistics relating to its 
climate and past and present agricul- 
ture. The survey classifies the soil of 
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“THE ARCADE” 


RUBBER GOODS 


We carry a complete line of Goodrich goods. 
All guaranteed. 


Anything in Rubber. 
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the county into three distinct groups 
—upland soils, terraces or old alluvial 
soils; and first-bottom soils. Thirteen 
series of soils are classified. In gen- 
eral, the report says, the soils’ of the 
county are productive, the chief needs 
being lime and organic matter, and in 
some cases drainage. Copies of the 
report may be had free on application 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. (C. 


SOUND REASONING 


Just as we go’to press, information 
is sent to us from Newton -.Fails 
Leeal; that their votes were cast for 


-the present Board. of Directors .ve- 


cause they reason that it is a “Wise 
Place to Kampf on the Shore with 
President Brenneman.” 


Young pigs should’ be given their 


-feed in such a manner that each in- 


dividual pig gets itsshare. The sim- 
plest way to accomplish this is to al- 
low the pigs to eat from a properly 
constructed feed trough, one that wall 
keep the pigs out of the feed and will 
lessen the possibility of crowding. 


The “Milk Bar” is to take the place 
of the saloon if efforts of dairymen 
are sufficient to give the hunch. 


‘THE PROPER TIME 
The wise and prudent. man, im 
negotiating the purchase of Real 
Estate, stipulates in his contract of 
purchase that the seller shall give 
him record evidence of. the title he 


claims to hold. Indeed, if it is not 
done at this time, he discovers too 
late what he might have dene and 
pays for it himself. 

The time-to-ask for the evidence 
in Abstract is from the beginning | 
of the business .and bd after the 
contract is signed. 


The Trumbull County. Ab- | 
stract Company 


201 Stone Bldg. Warren, Ohio 
(Member 


Amercina Association of 
bibles! Men.) 
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DANA MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


A Preparatory School and College of Music. Chartered 


Mf by State of Ohio. Grants Degrees of Associate, 


pk ellow, Master and Doctor of Music. 


Je _ ENROLLMENT LIMITED 


Music. 


Fiftieth Year. 


Operated on plan of daily personal instruetion. 


Known, ag 


“school of experiences.” Actual daily ‘experience in branch studied. Daily 


festics in technic, theory, solfeggio; ensemble, musiga] history. Public School 
Faculty devotes entire time to scheol. 


Each pupil has personal instrue- 


tion from a Master-musician. Expenses. very moderate. 
Daily private lessons in Piano, Voice, Violin. and- orchestral insbrupoenteh 


Cornet and other Band Instruments. 


Address 


LYNN B. DANA, President, oa Box a 


Orehestra—Military Band.. Dormitories. 


Warren, O. 
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ILLIONOIS CO-OPERATIVE LAW 


Co-operative Associations for Pecu- 
niary Profit. 


§ 1. License—how obtained. 

§ 2. Subscriptions of stock—limi- 
tation—penalty for charging commis- 
sion. 

§ 8. Sale of stock—notice to cor- 
poration. 

§ 4, Meeting to organize. 

§ 5. Organization completed — 


when license revoked. 


§ 6. Powers of corporation. 

§ 7, Board of directors—officers. 

§ 8, Amendment to articles of in- 
corporation—change in capital stock. 

§ 9. Number of shares limited to 
shareholder. 

§ 10. Association may invest its 
reserve or surplus in stock of another 
co-operative association—limitation— 


notice of meeting. 


§ 11. Purchase of business of an- 
other association or person—payment 
in stock. 

§ 12. Shares held in trust—dispo- 
sal—issue of certificates. 

§ 18. May borrow money. 

§ 14. Voting by mail, 

§ 15. Distribution of profits or 
earnings. 

§ 16, Annual report to Secretary 
of State—what to contain. 

§ 17. Benefits under this Act by 
associations previously formed—pro- 
cedure. 

§ 18. Payments for stock. 

§ 19. To whom profits distributed. 

§ 20. May purchase stock in other 
aes 
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Voting, 
§ 22. Use of term ‘Co-operative.” 
§ 23. Assignment of stock—liabil- 
ity of shareholder—approval of direc- 
tors. 


§ 24, May adopt by-laws. 

§ 25. Validity. 

§ 26. Name of Act. 

§ 27. Secretary of State to furnish 
blanks. 


AN ACT to provide for the incor- 
poration of co-operative associations 
for pecuniary profit, and amend- 
ments thereto in force July 1, 1917. 
Section 1. Be it enacted by the 

People of the State of Illinois, repre- 

sented in the General Assembly: 

That may five or more persons who 


~may be so desirous of uniting as me- 


chanics, laborers, agriculturists, or in 
any other capacity in any co-operative 
association for the purpose of pur- 
chasing of or selling to all sharehold- 
ers and others, all manner of groc- 
eries, provisions and any other articles 
of merchandise, for cash or otherwise 
at such reasonable prices over the cost 
thereof as will enables the members 
of such association to obtain or dis- 
pose of such commodities at the 
smallest practicable rate of cost and 
also, if desired, to manufacture any 


- such articles of trade or merchandise 
- such as flour, meal, boots, shoes cloth- 
“ing, groceries and to vend same as 


aforesaid, or for the purpose of culti- 
vating and raising vegetables fruits 
or other products, or animals for food 
for said members or to vend same as 
aforesaid, or who may be desirous of 
engaging as shareholders in any as- 
sociation for the conducting of a gen- 
eral agricultural or horticultural bus- 
iness, or any combination of the two 
for the purpose of growing or produc- 


ing general or special agricultural, 


horticulutral, orchard, garden, nur- 
sery or dairy produce, or for the man- 
ufacture and sale, or the sale, or the 
purchasing of or the dealing in any of 
the commodities in this section men- 
tioned either at wholesale or retail, 


either for the use of such sharehold- 


ers or for sale to other persons, or 


who may be desirous of becoming in- 
terested in other like associations— 
may become incorporated for that 
purpose by making a statement to 
that effect under their hands and seals 
duly acknowledged before some officer 
authorized to take acknowledgments, 
setting forth the name of the pro- 
posed association, its capital stock, its 
location, and duration of the associa- 
tion and the particular branches of 
business which it intends to prosecute, 
which statement shall be filed in the 
office of the Secretary of State. 

The Secretary of State shall there- 
upon issue to such persons—a license 
as commissioners to open books for 
such association at such time and 
place as they may determine. 

§ 2. No persons shall be permitted 
to subscribe for more than five shares 
of the capital stock of such associa- 
tion nor shall any persons be per- 
mitted to own or control more than 
five shares of the capital stock of 
such association. The shares of 
stock shall be not less than five dol- 
lars nor more than one hundred dol- 
lars a share, and subscriptions there- 
to shall be payable to the association 
at such time or times and in such 
manner as shall be determined by the 
directors. No stock shall be issued 
except at its par value and no stock 
shall be issued in amount to exceed 
five hundred dollars to any one share- 
holder, except as hereinafter provided 
for in section 12 of this Act. 

No commission shall be directly or 
indirectly charged, secured, or col- 
lected for selling stock in such asso- 
ciation, and any persons, firm or cor- 
poration, charging, receiving or pro- 
curing, directly or indirectly, any such 
commission, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction there- 
of, shall be fined not less than five 
($5) dollars, nor more than one hun- 
dred ($100) dollars. (As amended by 
Act in force July 1, 1917.) 

weak 
this Act may provide in their by-laws 
that when a shareholder is desirous 
of disposing of his stock, he-shall first 
give the corporation an opportunity to 
purchase the same, after reasonable 
notice; and nothing in this Act shalt 
be construed as prohibiting or pre- 
venting the making of an agreement 
between the subscribers or purchas- 
ers of such shares that they and each 
of the subscribers to the shares of 
capital stock of such corporation, and 
subsequent purchasers of shares shall, 
before disposing of their shares, give 
to the said corporation an opportunity 
to purchase the same, after reason- 
able notice, at- the amount paid for 
said shares to said corporation and 
reasonable. interest thereon. All 


shares purchased by the corporation_ 


under the provisions of this section 
shall be held only for sale to new 
shareholders. 


§ 4, As soon as the capital stock 
shall be subscribed to the extent of 
fifty per cent of the authorized capi- 
tal, and as soon as fifty per cent of 
the stock subscribed shall be paid in, 
the. commissioners’ shall convene a 
meeting of the subscribers for the 
purpose of electing directors, adopt- 
ing by-laws and transacting such 
other business as shall properly come 
before them. Notice therof shall be 
given by depositing in the postoffice, 
properly addressed to each subscriber 
at the address given on the subscrip- 
tion list or subscription blank, at 
least ten days before the time fixed, 
a written or printed notice calling the 
first meeting of the shareholders. 


‘Such notice shall designate the time 


and place of such meeting. 
§ 5. The commissioners shall make 
a full report of their proceedings in- 


Corporations organized under. 


oe ae in the See section, 
a copy of the subscription list, a copy | 


of the by-laws adopted by the associa- 


tion and the names of the directors 


elected and their respective terms of 


office, which report shall be sworn to 


by at least a majority of the commis- - 
sioners and shall be filed with the. 


Secretary of State. The secretary 
shall thereupon issue a certificate of 
the complete organization of the as- 
sociation, duly authenticated under 
his hand and seal of (the) State; and 
the said certificate shall be recorded 
in the office of the recorder of deeds 
in the county in which the principal 
office of such association is located. 
Upon the recording of said certificate 
the association shall be deemed fully 
organized and may proceed to busi- 
ness” 

Unless such association shall be or- 


-ganied and shall proceed to business 


within three years after the date of 
such license, the license to form such 
association shall be deemed revoked 
and all proceedings thereunder shall 
be void. 

§ 6. Associations formed under this 
Act shall be bodies corporate and 
politic for the period for which they 
are organized, may sue and be sued, 


may have a common seal, which they _. 


may alter or renew at pleasure, may 
own, possess and enjoy so much real 
and personal estate as shall be nec- 
essary for the transaction of their 
business and may sell and dispose of 
the same when, in the opinion of the 
shareholders it is not required for 
the use of the association. 

§ 7, Every such association shall 
be managed by a board of not less 
than five directors. The directors 
shall be elected by and from the 
shareholders 
such:time and for such term of office 
as the by-laws may prescribe and 
shall hold office for the. time for 
which elected, and until their succes- 
sors are elected, and shall enter upon 
the discharge of their duties; but a 
majority of ‘the shareholders shall 
have power at any regular or special 
shareholders’ meeting, legally called, 
to remove any director or officer for 
eause and to fill the vacancy, and 
thereupon the director or officer so 
removed shall cease to be a director 
cr officer of said association. The 
officers of every such association shall 
be a president, one or more vice pres- 
idents, a secretary and a treasurer, 
who shall be elected annually by the 
directors, and a manager who shall be 
under the control of the directors at 
all times, and each of said officers, 
except the manager, must be a di- 
rector of the association. The office of 
the secretary and the treasurer can 
be combined, and when so combined 
the person holding the offices shall 
be the secretary-treasurer, 

_§ 8. The association may amend its 
articles of incorporation by a two- 
thirds vote of its shareholders at any 
regular shareholders’ meeting called 
for that purpose, or at a _ special 
meeting on ten days’ notice to the 
shareholders. In either case the pow- 
er to amend the articles of incorpor- 
ation shall include the power to in- 
crease or diminish the amount of cap- 


‘ital stock and the number and par 


value of shares, the par value, how- 
ever, not to be reduced: below that 
provided for in this Act; Provided, 
however, that the amount of the cap- 
ital stock shall not be diminished be- 
low the amount of paid-up capital at 
the time the amendment is adopted, 
unless there be at that time in the 
treasury sufficient undivided profits 


of the association at 
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vs. Within thirty sane after the 
doption of an amendment to its arti- 
es of incorporation the association 
- shall cause a certified copy of such 
amendment to be recorded in the of- 
fice of the secretary of state and of 
_ the recorder of deeds in the county 
_ where the principal place of business 
is located. & 
_ § 9. No shareholder in any associa- 
tion shall own more than five shares 
{ ‘nor of a greater aggregate par value 
than five hundred dollars, except as 
‘hereinafter provided, 
» § 10. At any regular meeting or 
any regularly called special meeting 
at which at least two-thirds of all its 
shareholders shall be present, or rep- 
resented, an association organized 
under this Act may, by two-thirds 
“vote of the shareholders present, or 
“represented, subscribe for shares and 
“invest its reserve or surplus fund to 
an amount not exceeding twenty-five 
per cent of its paid-up capital in the 
_ eapital stock of any other co-operative 
association: Provided, however, that 
ten days’ notice has been given pre- 
viously to each shareholder, stating 
~in said notice the purpose of the meet- 


i" 


— 


-ing. The board of directors are em-— 


powered to subscribe for shares and 
_ invest its reserve or surplus fund in 

an amount not exceeding ten per cént 
of its paidup capital in the capital 
'stock of any such other co-operative 
“association: Provided, the amounts 
-thus invested by the stockholders or 

directors shall not in either case ex- 
- eeed tne per centum of the amount 

of the capital stock of such other co- 
_ operative association. 


~ § 11. Whenever an association cre- 
‘ated under this Act shall purchase 
the business of another association, 
person or persons, it may pay for the 
same in whole or in part by issuing 
shares of its capital stock to an 
amount, which at par value, would 
equal the fair market value of the 
business so purchased, and in such 
ease the transfer to the association of 
such business at such valuation shall 
be equivalent to payment in cash for 
the shares of stock so issued. 


§12. In case the cash value of such 
_purchased business exceeds five hun- 
_dred dollars, the directors of the as- 
sociation are authorized to hold the 

shares in excess of five hundred. dol- 
lars in trust for the vendor or his 
assignee and dispose of the Samé id 
such persons, and within such times 
_as may be mutually satisfactory to the 
parties in interest, and to pay the 
_ Proceeds thereof as currently received 
- to the former owner of said shares. 
- Certificates of stock shall not be is- 
sued to any subscriber until fully paid, 
_ but the by-laws of the association may 
low subscribers to vote as share- 
olders: Provided, part of the stock 
ubscribed has been paid in cash, 
_ § 18. Corporations organized under 
this Act may borrow money at legal 
rates of interest and pledge their 
property, both real and personal, to 
secure payment thereof, and may 
have and exercise all power necessary 
and requisite to carry ‘into effe:t the 
objects for which they may be 
formed — 
d §) 14. At any regularly called gen- 
eral or special meeting of the share- 
holders a written vote received by 
mail from any absent shareholder and 
signed by him may be read in such 
eeting, and shall be equivalent to a 
of each of the shareholders so 
g: Provided, he has been pre- 
sly notified in writing of the ex- 
‘motion or resolution upon which 
e is taken, and a copy of 
orv ed with and attached 


£15. So much of the profits or 
sve wn ‘of such association, as may 


‘seem best to the directors, shall be 
distributed to those entitled thereto 


by its by-laws, and in the proportions 
and at the times therein prescribed, 
which shall be as often as once in 
twelve months. 

$ 16. Every association organized 
under the terms of this Act shall an- 
nually, on or before the first day of 
March of each year, make a report of 
the condition and business of the as- 
sociation as of December 31 of the 
preceding year, to the Secretary of 
State such report shall contain the 


“name of the company, its principal 


place of business in this state and 
generally a statement as to its busi- 
ness, showing total amount of busi- 
ness transacted, amount of capital 
stock subscribed for and paid in, num- 
ber of shareholders, total expense of 
operation, amount of indebetedness or 
liabilities, and its profits and losses. 

§ 17, All co-operative corporations 
and joint corporations, companies, as- 
sociations, voluntary unincorporated 
associations or partnerships hereto- 
fore organized under prior statutes, 
or who shall be doing business as co- 
operative institutions with the ob- 
jects enumerated in this Act, shall 
have the benefit of the provisions of 
this Act and be bound thereby, on 
filing with the Secretary of State, a 
written declaration, signed and sworn 
to by the president and secretary, to 
the effect, that it, or they, have, by a 
two-thirds vote of its shareholders or 
its members, decided to accept the 
benefits of this Act and be bound by 
the same. (As amended by Act in 
force July 1, 1917.) 

§ 18. All stock subscribed for shall 
be paid for within one year and in de- 
fault thereof shall be forfeited with 
the payments made thereon. to the 
society, 

§ 19. The by-laws shall provide that 
the profits shall be distributed, first, 
upon stock and to purchasers or sell- 
ers (customers) based upon the per- 
centage of purchases, or- sales; or, 
second, to, purchasers or sellers ex- 
clusively, based upon the percentage 
of purchases or sales; and no vested 
interest shall attach to any of the 
above methods’ which shall prevent 
changing from and substituting an- 
cther provision provided herein. 


§ 20. Societies incorporated under 
this Act may purchase and own stock 


’ in other societies incorporated under 


this Act, or similar Co-operative Acts 
of other states, in in corporations of 
this or other states organized to pro- 
mote and inculeate the principles of 
co-operation, with the same voice and 
voting power as provided for individ- 
ual shareholders, as limited in section 
10 of this Act. 


§ 21. Shareholders may vote in per- 
son or by written proxy. 

§ 22. No corporation or association 
hereafter organized or doing business 
for profit in this state shall be en- 
titled to use the term “Co-operative” 


as a part of its corporate or other bus- © 


iness name or title unless it has com- 
plied with the provisions of this Act; 
and any corporation or association 
violating the provisions of this section 
may be enjoined from doing business 
under such name at the instance of 
any shareholder of any association or 
corporation organized under this Act. 

§ 23. Every assignment or transfer 
of stock shall be recorded in the 
books of the association, and each 
shareholder shall be liable jointly 
with the association as well as sev- 
erally, for the debts of the associa- 


tion only to the extent of the amount 


that aed be icra amare the share or 


a share or shares shall be released’ 


from any such indebtedness by rea- 
son of the assignment of his share or 
shares, but shall remain liable jointly 
with the assignee and the association, 
or severally until the stock is fully 
paid up. 

No assignment shall be made to 
any person who already holds shares 
of stock to the limit provided for in 
this Act and any assignment of stock 
shall be made only with the approval 
of a majority of the directors and no 
transfer of stock shall be made except 
ky the consent of the directors as 
shown by the records of the associa- 
tion: Provided that any person de- 
manding the assignment or transfer 
of any share or shares in such asso- 
ciation to himself shall have the right 
to appeal from the action of the board 
of directors to the members of the 
association at its first regular or spe- 
cial meeting thereafter and ask that 
he be admitted to the association as 
a shareholder, and the action of the 
shareholders at such meeting shall be 
final, and also provided that such 
shareholders shall not have the power 
to direct the transfer of stock to any 
person in excess of the amount which 
such individual shareholder may hold 
under the terms of this Act. 

§ 24. Shareholders at any regular 
meeting or any special meeting called 
for that purpose may adopt by-laws 
not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this Act, 

§ 25. The invalidity of any portion 
of this Act shall in no way affect the 
validity of any other portion thereof 
which ean be given effect without 
such invalid part. 

§ 26. This Act may he cited as the 
“CO-OPERATIVE ACT.” 

§ 27. The Secretary of State shall 


provide uniform blanks for the use of | 


associations incorporated under this 
Act. 


PROJECT FARMERS 
COWS. 


Project farmers of the western irri- 
gation districts this spring are pur- 


BUY GOOD 


chasing foundation dairy stock from. 


Wisconsin, Hlinois, and Minnesota in 
earloads, according to specialists of 


the United States Department of Ag- - 


riculture. Previously such co-opera- 


tive buying has been tested out thor-_ 


oughly on a small scale, so that the 
farmers are sure of what they are do- 
ing. They figure that it pays them 
better to purchase heifers and young 
cows of high-producing grade or pure- 
bred stock than it would be for them 
to attempt to raise such animals, be- 
cause they would have to wait. two or 
three years for the development of 
such progeny. Groups of farmers 
combine their purchases and send rep- 
resentatives to the dairying districts 
of the upper Mississippi River Valley 
to buy one or more carloads of select- 
ed stock. In this way indvidual farm- 
ers gain the benefits of buying in car 


lots and securing cheaper transporta- - 


tion rates, 
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NO BEER, MORE MILK. ~~ 


One leading city of the Southwest 
formerly had extensive brewing inter- 
ests, it being a distributing center for 
the principal stock-raising sections of 
Texas. With the coming of prohibi- 
tion the beer plants were paralyzed 
temporarily, until an ingenious brewer 
converted his malt factory into a milk ° 
depository and distributing ageney. 
Now other brewers are also operating’ 
as emergency dairies, with the result 
that many people who used to drink 
beer are finding the wholesomeness 
in an abundance of milk. 


SAVE BY BUYING CO- 
OPERATIVELY. 


In five parishes in northern Louisi- 
ana where the drought of last sum- 
mer endangered the corn crop more 
than in a score of years, 681 farmers 
have. purchased through the parish 
agents 99142 carloads of feedstuffs. 
The total cost was $92,360, a saving’ 
of $10,063 being made by co-opera- 
tive buying. 


Chickens never wash as many other 
birds do, but cleanse themselves of in- 
sects by wallowing in soil. For this 
reason every poultry house should be 
provided with a dust box. 


MEMBERS EXCHANGE 

This department is reserved for the 
members of The Dairymen’s Co-oper- 
ative Sales Company to advertise 
articles they wish to dispose of. No 
charge will be made for the adver- 
tisement but advertisers are request- 
ed to report to. this publication the 
benefits of the advertisement. Adver- 
tisements are limited to fifty words. 


FOR SALE—Two seated surrey in 
fine condition. Will sell cheap. Ad- 
dress P. S. Brenneman, Jefferson, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Thorobred Holstein 
heifer calf; also 80 acres of good farm 
land, good commodious buildings. Fer 
further particulars address S. H. 
Oatman, Andover, O., R. F, D. 1. 


FOR SALE—Black Draft Gelding, 4 


years old. Black Hackney Saddler 
and Driver. White Collie Pups, $10 
and $15. P. R. Elson, 1 mile north 


Waynesburg, Ohio. 
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WALL PAPER, WINDOW SHADES 
RUGS, LINOLEUM, VARNISHES, PAINTS 


HOMER C. MACKEY 
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1 act to amend the anti-trust laws, 
| thereby exempt co-operative or- 
izations not conducted for profit 
om the penalties of the law, is now 
efore congress. 


The following is a copy of the pro- 
osed amendment: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
ess assembled, that Section 6 of the 
Act of October 15, 1914, entitled 
“An Act to supplement existing 

_ laws against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies, and for other 


and the same is hereby amended to 
ead as follows: 


n being is not a commodity or 
cle of commerce. Nothing con- 
4ined in the anti-trust laws shall be 
construed to forbid the existence and 
operation of labor, agricultural, dairy 
or horticultural organizations, insti- 
uted for the purposes of mutual help 
and not conducted for profit, or to 
forbid or restrain individual members 
of such organizations from lawfully 
carrying out the legitimate objects 
thereof; nor shall such organization, 


construed to be illegal combinations or 
conspiracies in restraint of trade or 
commerce, under the anti-trust laws. 
Associations, corporate or other- 
ise, of farmers, horticulturists, 
nters, ranchmen or dairymen, en- 
ged in making collective sales for 
ss members or shareholders of farm, 
rehard, plantation, ranch or dairy 
ducts produced by its members or 
reholders, are not contracts, con)- 
ations or conspiracies in restraint 
trade or commerce. 

; Contracts, agreements, arrange- 
yents or combinations made by such 
iations or the members, officers 
directors thereof in making such 
ive sales and prescribing the 
and conditions thereof are not 
acts, combinations or conspira- 
n restraint of trade or commerce, 
re they combinations or conspir- 
to monopolize or to attempt to 
opolize any part of trade or com- 


thing contained in this Act, in 
1e anti-trust or other laws shall for- 
id or be construed to forbid the ex- 
mee and operation of associations, 
tporate or otherwise, not conducted 
profit, of farmers, horticulturists, 
Ss, ranchmen or dairymen, en- 
in making for the: producers 
collective sales of farm, ox- 
, plantation, ranch or dairy pro- 
ts, or to forbid or restrain individ- 
2) 's, directors or officers of 
tions from making such 
nd prescribing terms 
" ¥ ae 


therof; 10r shal | such 


Section 6. That the labor of a hu-| 


or the members thereof, be held or 
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organizations or the members, direct- 
ers or officers thereof, so engaged ia 
making such collective sales, and pro- 
scribing the terms and _ conditions 
thereof, be held or construed to be il- 
legal combinations or conspiracies in 
restraint of trade or commerce, undez 
the anti-trust laws nor shall any of 
the acts specified in this section be 
construed or held to be violations of 
any law of the United States. 


The threats of prosecution of of- 


ficers and members of dairy organiza- 
tions has greatly delayed organiza- 
tion work as well as tending to keep 
the organizations from performing 
much business relative to the sale 
of their products. 


It has never been a fear-that dairy 


organization activities was a matter 


of criminal offense or a transgres- 
sion of rights, but rather the fact 
that the anti-trust laws have been 


used as a subterfuge by those who are 
natural enemies of the organization 
movement, to place dairymen in an 
unfavorable position with the public 
and thus forestall activities that at 
some time means marketing of milk 
at profitable prices. 

These enemies have not only in- 
cluded some of the large distributing 
concerns, but also some “sensationai” 
politicians, who endeavor to secure 
votes thru any means of deception. lt 
is not a question of right and wrong 
with them, but one of who delivers 
the most votes. 

A great failing of the American 
people is misunderstanding or disin- 


terest in each other. Co-operation has, 


been confined too much to particular 
sets or groups. It has been look out 
for yourself or nobody else will and 
this has naturally made us suspicious 
of each other, 

It should be just as much concern to 


RA 
WARNING TO PRODUCERS 


Milk producers are again warned against the sale of 

milk to unresponsible milk dealers. These dealers are 
- becoming frantic in their efforts to obtain a supply of milk 
and almost every conceivable offer or promise is being 
made to producers. Hundred of thousands of dollars have 
been lost every year by those who have shipped t® such 
dealers and such amounts will continue to be lost so long 


as they are supplied. 


The time is close at hand when the dairy organization 
will be able to place all the milk of its membership with 
such dealers as have practiced the payment of their bills 
and worked in co-operation -with the organization and can 
also find such markets for its new members received each 
month. No producer having a contract with the organiza- 
tion should change dealers without the consent of the or- 
ganization, for they not only take long chances with a new 
dealer but also place themselves liable to the penalty clause 
in the contract with the Sales Company. The Sales Com- 
pany has a record of nearly every milk dealer and know 
the best market for you to ship to as well as the dealer. 

When the dealer comes around making all kinds of 
offers for your milk, take it for granted that he is one of 
the fellows who can only secure a supply in this way and 
that he will be a good fellow to stay away from.. The fact 
that you may have shipped to him before and that he paid 


his bills makes no difference. 


There are a lot of milk pro- 


ducers and it takes a long time to skin them all, and the 
chances are that your turn has just arrived. 

Take our word for it and if for any reason your present 
market is unsatisfactory, advise the dairy organization as 


to what the conditions are. 


The loss of two or three months’ milk checks will keep 
most dairymen working for a good long spell to recuperate. 
Any change contemplated or desired in your milk 


market should be referred to the office of The Dai 


rymen’s 


Co-operative Sales Company, Old City Hall Bldg., Pitts- 


FARMERS AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 
§ Plan Amendment to Sherman Act That Will Place Producer’s Organizations 
Upon Same Basis as Labor Unions in Collective Bargaining 


the dairyman whether the people he 
supplies are prospering as it is 
whether he prospers, and it is equally 
true that consumers should be inter- 
ested in the prosperity of the dairy- 
men. No one can ask for something 
they cannot grant another and the old- 
superstiton that another’s prosperity 
is hindering their own must bs 
abandon. 

This idea that if the tarmer pros- 
pers, the city man will grow poor, has 
been worked to the limit, and with. 
many consumers actually — believing 
this to be the case, the anti-trust 
prosecution made a very favorablo 
field of operations for those whose: 
aims were far from the protection of 
the consuming public, 

Some farmers have questioned the 
proceedure of securing an amendment 
for the exemption of farmers as a 
class or whether a program of hav- 
ing the entire bill repealed would be 
better policy. The Sherman law has 
miserably failed in its purpose and as 
it stands today is merely a barrier to 
commercial advancement. The littte 
fellow whom the law. is supposed to 


-benefit and foster is the ene who re- 


eeives the stings. Recently Chambexs 
ef Commerce in most of the cities of 
the- United States placed themselves 
as favorable to a repeal of the Sher- 
man law. It is also the attitude of 
the majority of farmers who have had 
occasion to make a study of the 
matter. 


Chances are the law will soon be 
assailed by all of those who can see 
a better order of things in some other 
form of restrictions, but until then 
we believe it proper for farmers to 
make a stand against it as a class 
and at. least be entitled to the 
emptions granted other workers. 
Write to your senator and represen- 
tative in congress asking that he vote 
for the adoption of the amendment. 

Following appears an address of 
J. D. Miller, vice-president of the 
New York League, before a recei 
meeting of the National Board of 
Farm Organizations. 

We do not need any laws to assist 
us in production. The great problem 
facing the farmers today is how they 
ean best and most economically mar- 
ket their products, and this topic of 
Federal Co-operative Legislatien is 
strictly germane and pertinent to that 
discussion. In many of the states 
there are anti-trust laws, drastic to 
their provisions, severe in their pea- 
alties—laws which were enacted years 
ago for the purpose of curbing the 
great organizations that stand be- 
tween the producers and consumers, 
and while in a measure ineffective for 
that purpose, they have, in these lat- 
ter days when farmers have the temer- 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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ee apg: Why Mil 


The Advertising of Tie Facts Amongst Consumers Will Result in a 
Greatly Increased Use of Milk and By-products | 


Milk furnishes fat, sugar and: pro- 
tein which supply fuel to keep the 
- body warm and: to give it energy used 
in muscular work. The fuel require- 
ments of the body and the fuel value 
of food are reckoned in calories. Chil- 
dren one year old require enough food 
to furnish about 900 calories per day. 
Children fourteen years. old require 
from 2300 to 3000 calories. Grown 
people need~from 2000 to 4000 cal- 


_ories, depending on their weight: and 


- the amount of work they do. The in- 
ternational scientific commission has 
decided that a man weighing 154 
- pounds and doing average work dur- 
ing eight hours a day, requires food 
"as purchased with an energy value of 
3300 calories’ a day. 

One quart of milk furnishes 680 
calories. 

Milk supplies calcium or lime neces- 


sary for the growth of the teeth and © 


_ hones and for organic functions. One 
. pint of milk supplies enough me for 


which it supplies is in a form in 
which it is especially valuable as a 
constituent of the blood. 

‘Milk supplies fat soluble Vftamines 
necessary to make children grow. and 
to maintain health. We de not know 
how much of these fat soluble vitam- 
ines is required daily, but some food 


-in which they are found should be 


provided. 
Milk supplies protein or building 


- material of the best kind for the 


growth and repair of the muscles. 
10% to 15% of the total calories re- 
quired daily should come from protein 


~ food. Children five years old need 


about 140 protein calories daily a man 


at average work needs 300 to 500: pro- 


tein calories daily. A quart of milk 
supplies 136 protein calories. 
“Milk gives your children fuel fo 
burn in their bodies.” 
“A family of five should not buy 
any meat until they have purchased 
three quarts of milk.”—Graham Lusk, 


we consider all the materials it pro- 
vides for the body.” 

“A quart. of whole milk supplies as 
much nourishment as one peed of 
lean beef. 

As an all-round, milk stands far 
ahead of any other one food. 

“Scientific study of milk has year 
by year emphasied its value as a food 
for growth.” 

The following tables show approx- 
imate cost and the amount of various 
nutriments in a number of foods: 

Calcium. 

First column of figures cost per Ib., 

second column amount of ealcium in 


grams. 

Milk, £4¢ qt. ....2ecccse ca. Te 1.4 
Cheese  _...2.-2...- Ne oe 38¢ 1.8 
Cottage cheese -......... ee ee. ES 
Eggs, 45¢ doen __......2.. 338e 8 
RGGHd SUORK 40¢ =— 054 


Vitamines. 
First column of figures cost per Tb., 
second column amount of vitamines. 


Protein Calories. 


First column of figures represe) 
cost, second column number A ca 


ories. : 


Milk 14e a qt. oe @ 
Cheese ......... ago ctutin ies ROO CR Ae 
Cottage cheese .........2--.----- 15e , A 
Ham sliced se.c<cc<se---pesse ae DOE i 
Pork..chops: 2.2 steaus oe 40c Lé 
Salmon canned -............. 25e —s-BE 
Beef, round steak............... 40c 3 
Beeof mutton 224-5. ARG. eh 
Leg of lamb... 7322s eoe moe 


Eggs, 45¢ dozen...........88¢, ~% 


Halibut. .-.c0n.cn ol DBS tied 
Veal cutlets he 2 
Chicken, broilers... Avenir OE ¢ 
Coffee i palace .38¢ Nor 
Tea deieihicihin nek nrveies MOOe., TNO} 


Protein Calories. z 

First column of figures cost per It 

second column number protein cal 
ries, 


Mills, lide qth. cc tees it: eR fe 


Se , “Milk is so easy of digestion that Milk, 14¢ qt. ...2.....-.. we NE 2 Ibs. espe ci : 
Sah ennai ae ca all its valuable elements are sure to be Spinach and other : pati cheese ee A 
purchased by 92 families showed that used.” ‘ ee ee nee ~~ aere7. Salmon canned. ..........--......25¢e 1 
they were in danger of insufficient “Milk provides fuel to keep you Beef marrow -...... vienna 25¢ 9 oz. Halibut 25e 1¢ 
paléiisn. avlesd st. leant. D-S pint-oe Ye°™ “esetey to do your work and Egg yolk, 45¢ doz. .......... 7 04%. Vesl cutletau Me 8 
milk per person per day was provided. protein to keep your muscles in re- (4eges} Beet, rounl cae eae aon Bie 8 

Milk supplies phosphorus required pair.” 3 Butter Shi Acne ay eae Ipeee 49¢ 4% 7. Eggs, 45¢ dozen pase! 88 ¢ 
Pewdle hones kind found alsocin every “Milk is an economical food when Cod liver oil.......---.-.---. 2.40¢ 1 04. as la aa Fe ae ABe 
active cell in the body. Note the “combined” food value of milk compared with other foods: Leg muttow cues f 

One quart of milk supplies two- Milk-Cheese.......... eee Wivvicetbvevitbttitvtvevtivetttcrtttijeddes: Tork chops... ‘ 
thirds of the phosphorus needed daily. Grain Products............... GUD CDRS ec cbbsbsbcsebtedsettseddbdbdesi Ham sliced: aii nee 
Fruits, vegetables and cereals easily © Vegetables.........2222.... ptivisdeccocddvvdevbadesserieewe Chicqens, broilers ...4...60e | 
supply the remainder. Meat—Eggs—Nuts........ Re AEN aN Ne aaa SET Coffee crvonenneereeeeeezeceeencennenn BBE Non 

Milk contains little iron, but that Fruit... SISCSC LD SORES DOES or, Beene ier eee -60¢ ak 
COUGAR tT ER ASN 


HOW A CREDIT UNION SETTLED 
UNREST IN A FARMING 
NEIGHBORHOOD. 


“Look over-the map and place your 


finger- where you think unrest~ is © 


greatest among the farmers, and you 
will have located inevitably the areas 
' which are: dependent on some one crop 
or one farm. product.” So says. Brad- 
ford Knapp, in the: Banker-Farmer. 
“Under all such circumstances farm- 
ing is more or less speculative, and 
speculative farming always produces 
problems of marketing and distribu- 
tion—over-production with low prices, 
or under-production with high. prices. 
_ Under such. circumstances farmers’ 
minds are naturaHy unsettled when 
the crisis is on.” 

“I would. like to tell about Red 
Springs, in Smith county, Texas,” 
- adds Mr. Knapp. “This was a com- 
munity growing in hatred toward the 


- town people and feeling resentment — 


_ because farmers thought tHat.the hand 
of the world was against. them. 


Agriculture, was a wise enough man 
to know that there must be an under- 
_ lying cause, He sought for the rea- 


son and found it m exceedingly high” 


“Interest rates and high prices for 
- things bought. on credit at the. store. 
. You may say that this was caused by 
an unsafe system of farming. . That 
_ may be true, but the condition. called 
for a remedy. A man was sent to or- 
. ¥anize a credit union in that commu- 
_ hity. This credit union borrowed 
- money from the same banks on joint 
. security at around eight per cent. in- 

stead of the old rate of twenty per 


_ cent, which enabled the community to ~ 


buy its goods for cash prices, and at 


_ lower rates from the very business 


Mr. © 
' Clarence. Qusley, of the Department of ~ 


men who had formerly sold to them 
on credit. This led to further co-oper- 
ation, and now that neighborhood has 
a co-operative gin, a co-operative can- 
nery and is talking about a co-opera- 
tive laundry, All the time their credit 
union still served them, The experi- 
ence of this community has led it to 
the solution of its own problems, and 
as injustices have disappeared, farm- 
ers recognize that a democratic gov- 
ernment does furnish opportunity for 
the redress of their wrongs. They are 
a much happier people now.” 

For many years the credit union has 
been utilized by farmers, business 


“ nren, and wage earners in Europe, to 


finance themselves, and specially to 
provide for money emergencies. 

For years, likewise the credit union 
has been in operation in the United 
States—but only ona small seale, and 
hardly at all among country people. 

But as a result of the government’s 
enéouragement of thrift through in- 
vestment in War Savings Stamps, the 
credit union idea is now rapidly 
spreading. Workers in_ factories, 
stores and shops who make a prac- 
tical beginning in thrift by setting 
aside part of their wages for War 
Savings Stamps, are carrying the 


‘thrift idea further, and organizing 
- eredit unions and other association for 


teamwork, in thrift. The same prac- 
tical interest is being developed by 
the formation of group savings clubs 


"iw lodges, churches, granges and coun- 


try neighborhoods, Through personal 
savings and investment in War Sav- 
ings Stamps, the individual can am- 
uly protect himself against such 


‘emergencies as sickness and lack of 


employment. Having learned the con- 


venience of a little ready money, safe- 


ly invested, it is natural for him to 
become a missionary for the thrift 
idea, and act as an officer of a sav- 
ings club or credit union. What team- 
work saving needs most of all is these 
officers, = 

A movement was recently started in 
New York City to encourage the or- 
ganization of credit unions and peo- 
ples’ banks all over the United States, 
particularly in country districts. The 
Federal Farm Loan Act has done 
much to better the borrowing facili- 
ties of the farmer who needs a long- 
term loan on mortgage, but the credit 
union offers a more flexible method 
of providing for the temporary loans 
required by farmers and agricultural 
workers, to finance the planting and 
harvesting of crops. This project is 
in charge of a committee of prom- 
inent bankers and business men, and 
national legislation will be asked for 


in carrying out a workable national | 


plan,  - | : : 


ACID PHOSPHATE AIDS: 
CLOVER PASTURE GROWTH 


One of the most important agricul- 
tural questions before the minds cof 
farm experts is the manner in which 
the pasture lands of Ohio may be kept 
in a thriving condition. Statistics 
show an average permanent pasture 
area of 6,750,000 acres in Ohio for 
the past decade. This is approxi- 
mately one-third of the state’s farm 
land acreage. Experiments carried on 
by the Ohio Experiment. Station show 


a remarkable development of red and © 


white clovers where acid phosphate 


has been applied on thin hill soils in 
‘Ofie re- 
markable feature was that the clovers, — 


orchard fertiliation work. | 


‘nurse crop have been successfi i 


and Cikieated frequently 
alfalfa is sown. : 


which are regarded as the most wal 
able of the legumes, came in abm 
dantly without seeding following tt 
application of acid phosphate. 

It has been found also that lim 
stone in addition to the phospohrus 
essential in producing the greate 
amount of pasture growth. Nitrog 
when applied in the form of nitrate | 
soda or sulphate of ammonia has 
striking effect on the growth 
grasses such as bluegrass, tim 
and red top, but clovers when 
lated by the use of acid phospha 
supply the nitrogen much me 
cheaply for the other grasses in : 
pasture shite ead 


SUMMER ALFALFA SEED 
PROVES BEST IN * 


Tests in growing alfalfa ‘carrie 
at the Ohio Experiment Station 
that few failures: have occurred fre 
seeding alfalfa alone in July or eaa 
August. Agronontists state that - 
method is’ more oe than 
use a nurse crop, a 

Test seedings of alfalfa ai 
early spring with oats or barley a: 


it is generally necessary to seed 
nurse crop thinly and harvest it é 
to give the alfalfa an advantage. 


ground ready for alfalfa. It | 
found that weeds may be killed 
adi piso —— into a better 


Not every person understands just 
Pvt is meant by various terms used 
4 by modern scientists. Some of the 
- more widely used are defined on this 
 ~page. 
a , Food Nutrients 
way “Those parts of an article of food 
_ which the body can use for nourish- 
oa ‘ment. The four main food nutrients 
are Proteins, Carbohydrates, Fats and 
_ Mineral Material. ~ 
a Proteins 
2 The proteins are to the body just 
- what brick and mortar are to a house 
- —Building Material. The body re- 
_ quires a certain amount of protein to 
keep the muscles and tissues in repair. 
Carbohydrates and Fats 
These two nutrients constitute the 
fuel which the body burns to gener- 
tes heat and energy. 
Mineral Materials 
a The material which keeps the bones, 
F teeth, nails, ete., in good repair. 
Calories 
A ealory is a unit of measurement 
_ just like an inch or a pound. It means 
_ the amount of heat required to raise 
the temperature of one pound of water 
one degree. It is used to measure the 
amount of fuel furnished by various 
articles of food and—consequently— 
__ to determine the energy value of such 
foods. 


Se, 


Vitamines 
The name given to the substances 
_ which promote growth. Comparative- 
ly little is known of these growth- 
promoting elements except that they 
_ exist in some foods and not in others. 
- Obviously the diet of a growing child 
is insufficient unless it includes food 
which furnishes Vitamines in ‘liberal 
z. quantities. 


Certified Milk 
Raw milk produced and sold under 
the supervision of medical authorities 
who “Certify” as to its purity. 
ao Pasteurized Milk 
a. Milk that has been held at a temper- 
” ature of 142 degrees for 30 minutes 
: and then quickly cooled to 40 degrees. 
This process destroys any harmful 
_ bacteria which may have found their 
‘way into the milk while it does not af- 
fect either the taste or the food value 
of the milk. 
LINED CORN BORER - 
NOT EUROPEAN PEST 


An insect known as the lined corn 
borer is causing considerable damage 
in the corn fields of Ohio. 

This native insect has been con- 
j Ptsed with the European corn borer, 
which is similar but a much move 
serious corn pest. The European corn 
borer is known to be in several dis- 
tricts in New England; measures are 

now being taken to prevent its en- 
ti a ce into Ohio. 

he lined corn borer is a islendex 

ca caterpillar about an inch long with a 
purplish brown stripe along each side 
of the body and two fainter blackish 

_ stripes down the-middle of the back. 

It enters the base of the leaves and 

bores nearly to the root, thus ruining 
: corn. One borer may attack a 

ber of plants. 

his pest is a grass feeding insect 

ch is deprived of its food when sod 
is turned under and then attacks the 
corn, entomologists state. 


THE BENEFIT 


If you want to know in | dollar 
and cents the amount of ae 


! ultiply $5.80 by the ance 
you mails end the result 


Ohevet Prediction Waptot Unproltal to Producers 


ms ee 


The necessity of producers taking 
such means as will tend to supply a 
uniform amount of milk thruout the 
year is becoming more evident each 
day, and with this in mind the com- 
mittee on resolutions at the last Ad- 
visory Council meeting presented a 
resolution with a view of encouraging 
education along this line, 

Uniform production has all the ad- 
vantages for producers that can be 
asked. It would greatly end market- 
ing troubles and result in a higher 
average price for milk. 

The milk dealer always has the ad- 


“vantage in price agreements because 


of the uncertainty of the amount of 
milk he will be required to handle. 

Whole milk sales are the most pro- 
fitable to dealers and the large ma- 
jority of dealers are only equipped to 
handle milk that is retailed. These 
sales average very near the same 
amount thruout the year and therefore 
a variation in the supply they receive 
must necessarily cause a loss some- 
where and of course in the end it is 
the producer that must stand it. 


Regardless of whether dealers agree _ 


to accept all the milk of producers 
thruout the year or not, the fact re- 
mains, there is a loss and producers 
will never be able to place it any- 
where else than on themselves. | 

Whole milk sales cannot be encour- 
aged beyond the amount of milk re- 
ceived by dealers in the lowest pro- 
ducing month of the year. Thus if 
the amount of milk produced in No- 
vember is only fifty per cent of the 
amount furnished in April, the other 
fifty per cent is surplus milk. 

We cannot claim that dealers handle 
surplus milk without a profit, with- 
out a profit, no doubt the surplus 
would never leave the producer’s mili 
stand, but it is often that a loss is 
sustained during a certain month or 
period of months, which is later re- 
turned by paying producers a lower 
price for the entire production. We 
suppose sometimes dealers reimburse 
themselves before a loss. 

It is the large amounts of manu- 
factured products coming irregularly 
upon the markets that so affect the 


prices paid producers. Producers may 
not suspect a drop of five cents per 
pound of butter means a material dif- 
ference in their milk checks, but it 
does. Possibly not during any indi- 
vidual month and it may be that pro- 
ducers would secure a raise of price 
at the time of such a drop; but in 
the end, the average for the year, will 
disclose the fact that the producer 
was the fellow who stood for such 
declines, 

Much of the manufactured products 
are stored by manufacturers and sold 
at most opportune times. This prac- 
tice involves a huge waste and adds 
to the manufacturing cost. Great 
amounts of capital are required and 
any ultimate profits made from such 
proceedure are claimed by those who 
are able to transact business in this 
way. 

Storage of food products have never 
benefited producers and have really 
done them great harm. In the dairy 
industry it has encouraged irregular 
production. One can readily under- 
stand that it has been a distinct ad- 
vantage to those having storage facil- 
ities to buy up all the milk during 
a few months of the year when prices 
could be kept low and then sell during 
other periods of the year when there 
was a scarcity of milk. 

The question is what means are to 
be adopted to encourage uniform pro- 
duction ? 

One plan is the penalizing of the un- 
even producer, by paying him a lower 
price for milk. No doubt this is the 
only means of bringing the desired 
end, for to expect thousands of dairy- 
men to unite in a uniform production 
movement without some very great in- 
centive is hardly to be expected. 
Money talks, and makes people do 
things they would otherwise leave un- 
done. 

No matter what means is adopted to 
bring this about, the wise producer, 
if he has not already done so, will now 
plan to arrange his herd to eliminate 
great variations in the flow of milk 
from month to month. 

Those who do not may have to pay 
a premium to the ones who do, 


AOI 


The price of milk for June and July could have been 
at least two cents per gallon higher had the direct shippers 


been thoroughly organized. How long can you afford this? 


SANNA 


MILK AND CREAM DEFINED AS 
FOOD AND DRUG GUIDE. 


Definitions and standards for milk 
and cream, adopted by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Definitions and Standards 
and approved by both the Associa- 
tion of American Dairy, Food and 
Drug Officials and the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists, to be 
used as a guide for the enforcement 
of the food and drugs act, have been 
published by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in a circular, 
“Food Inspection Decision 178.” 


Milk is defined as the whole, fresh, 
clean, lacteal secretion obtained by the 
complete “milking of one or more 
healthy cows, properly fed and kept, 
excluding that obtained within 15 days 
before and 5 days after calving, or 
such longer period as may be neces- 
‘sary to rrender the milk practically 
colostrum free, 


Pasteurized milk is milk that has_ 
“ 


been subjected to a temperature not 
lower than 145 degree F, for not less 
than 30 minutes. Unless it is bottled 
hot it is promptly cooled to 50 degrees 
F. or lower. : 

Skimmed milk is milk from which 
substantially all of the milk fat has 
been removed. 

Buttermilk is the product that re- 
mains when fat is removed from milk 
or cream, sweet or sour, in the pro- 
cess of churning. It contains not less 
than 8.5. per cent of milk solids, not 
fat. 

Cream, sweet cream, is that por- 
tion of milk, rich in milk fat, which 
rises to the surface of milk on stand- 
ing or is separated from it by cen- 
trifugal force, It is fresh and clean. 
It contains not less than 18 per cent 
of milk fat and not more than two- 
tenths per cent of acid-reacting sub- 
stances calculated in terms of lactic 
acid. 


Pile ga yates on end 


” : _ 
~ 


Whipping cream is cream eit cE 
contains not less than 30 per cent 
of milk fat. 

Homogenized milk or homogenized 
cream is milk or cream that has been 
mechanically treated in such a man- 
ner as to alter its physical properties, 
with particular reference to the con- 
dition and appearance of the fat 
globules. 

The composition of the milk proo 
duced by different breeds of dairy 
cows varies so greatly, say the food Z 
officials, that it is not practicable 
to fix a standard which is applicable 
in all localities in the United States 
and its Territories, It is therefora 
left to the state and munieipal aus 
thorities to adopt such standards as 
their local production conditions may 
warrant, 
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M I NERA over 
H EAVES aa 


Wilt Ruln Sg 
Your Horse 


83 Package 


guaranteed to give 


satisfaction or 
adh ae money refunded & 
1Package sufficient 
SEND TODA for ordinary cases, 


AGENTS stpald on receipt of price 


WANTED4_ 


No hecar Duty 


There is no legal duty devolving ° 
upon the seller to furnish the 
purchaser with an abstract of the’ 
title to the Real Estate being sold. - 
It is always a matter of contract. 
and usually, if it is insisted upon 
at the proper time, the purchaser 
is given the abstract rather than 
that the sale be lost, 

This is good advice and may save * 
you money and trouble. 


The Trumbull County Ab-: 


- stract Company 
201 Stone Bidg. Ohio F 


(Member American Association of 
Title Men.) 


Warren, 


Do You Think 


You Will Need 
Money? 


If you think you will 
be in need of: money 
or credit at some 
future time, the best 
way is to set aside as 
much as possible each 
time you receive mo- 
ney and deposit it in 
a SAVINGS account 
with us. 


; ce ae ph: vk can 
| THE TRUMBULL 
SAVINGS & LOAN 


Girard, O. 


Warren, O. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Advertising rates «upon request. Right 
reserved to .refuse -all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

‘Discounts -given .on contracts -for space 
eased within -one year, 

“Notice to discontinue an -advertisement 
and -all changes of .copy .must :be -received 
10 -days-before date .of publication. 

Questions -answered. ‘Competent authority 
ewill carefully .answer all. questions addressed 
*to:the Associate .on ,any subject upon which 
information iis desired. 

‘Correspondence «is iinvited -on-all subjects 
bearing on the agricultural activities of 
Northeastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. 
“Copy not .available will ‘be-returned if pos- 
wtage is sent. ‘Photographs or record -animals, 
<erops and modern farms, etc.; -will “be ap- 
spreciated. 
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TO LOCAL SECRETARIES 


Forward.a list of the officers of 

‘| your Local, both to this publication 
and to Frank H. Shore, Jefferson, 
Ohio, unless the names.as appear 

| in this. issue of the publication are 
i correct. Addresses.should be given. 


SPRUCE UP FOR RECONSTRUC- 
TION. 


For ‘two years the Government has 
been urging economy. ‘But-conditions 
nave changed, and the time has come 
‘to repair the damage done by two 
years of war. This is the psychologi- 
cal moment for building that addition 
to the factory, repairing that :roof 
and repainting that house, beautify- 
ing what was allowed, because of 
stern necessity, to become ugly—in 
other words, doing what for two years 
a state of war has made it impossible 
or inadvisable to ‘do. 

There are several reasons why this 
is the psychological moment for re- 
pairing wartime damages. In the first 
place, materials are’ as low as they 

“will be for the next few years. In the 
second place, the rush of industry is 
on its way, but will not ‘be here for 
some months yet, and therefore time 
and labor can be profitably devoted 
now to preparing the country’s indus- 
trial plants for the production which 
will be demanded very shortly. In the 
third place, 10,000 men ‘or more ave 
being released daily from the Military 
‘and Naval -service of the United 
States, for whom suitable and -well- 
paid employment must be found at 
once, if we are to avoid idleness, bit- 


terness and discontent among them. 
why every ‘Government 
agency, under the guidance of Colonel - 
Arthur Woods, is uniting in a cam-~ 
paign to urge American businessmen - 


That is 


to spruce up for reconstruction. It 
will not only make the factory more 
‘productive, the apartment house more 
vattractive, the private dwelling more 


comfortable, but it will also serve as - 


a vital assistance in ‘the problems of 
reconstruction that the country now 


‘faces. It -will prepare us for the rush. 
of work about ‘to begin. “It will free . 
our hands for undivided attention “to - 


* the demands of industry that witli 
_8oon be here, and it will give employ- 


~ possible 


ment to thousands of men who sacri- 
ficed ‘time and health and-opportunity — 
that this country’s ideals might sur- © 


vive. 
Spruce up now for reconstruction. 


NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE WIN 


During the past :week dispatches 
state that the farmers in Oregon have 
‘succeeded in placing a -~program of 


_gtate ownership. In-spite of the fact 


that :pre-election -assurances »were to 
‘the -effeect that the end of the Non- 
Partisan League was in sight, this 
organization of farmers carried the 
-@lection. 

It means‘state ownership of all in- 
dustry in Oregon, the establishing of 
‘state ware ‘houses, grain elevators, a 
state bank, etc. 


We wonder sometimes whether ‘this 
organization is-entitled to all'the abuse 
it has received and whether the things 
that are said about it are mostly pro- 
mulgated by those whose pocket ‘books 
have or may be squeezed by its poli- 
cies.. ‘The worst that has been said 


about it is that its officers are in | 


sympathy with the I. W. ‘W. in Amer- 
‘ica, a condition that if true is suf- 
ficient for any red blooded citizen to 


form an adverse opinion of the leaguo. 


But it must be remembered that ‘the 


‘league is a political party and as such 


is open to more ‘bitter antagonism 
than most organizations of men. 

The endeavor to bring the Non- 
Partizan League into the ‘East cannot 
be successful, the conditions are en- 
tirely different here and to place its 
policies into operation would be im- 
, however we cannot condemn 
Oregon or its citizens for any political 
or commercial activities they may 
make so long as it is in accordance 
with their rights as citizens. 


‘USE OF ACID PHOSPHATE NOT 


MAKING LAND SOUR. 

“The notion of some people that 
the continued use of acid phosphate 
will make land acid has been disproved 
cn the farm of H. A. Taylor near 
Uniopolis, as well as on many other 
farms of Auglaize county, Ohio,” says 
H. J. Ridge, the county agricultural 
agent, Mr, Taylor has been apply- 
ing acid phosphate for 10 years and 
grows luxuriant crops of clover, 
which would be impossible if’ the land 
were acid. 

“On the other hand,” says Mr. Tay- 
lor, “I know that I get $2 in return 
for every dollar spent on acid phos- 
phate. In a rotation of corn, oats, 
wheat and clover I apply 500 pounds 
—200 on wheat, 200 on corn, and 100 
on oats. I think I ought to use even 
325 pounds on the wheat and that it 
might pay to use 800 pounds on the 
corn.” His opinion is strongly up- 
held by Mr. Ridge, who says that 800 
pounds of acid phosphate in a rota- 
tion will return a profit. 


“Tt is much safer to lessen expen- 
diture for meat than for milk espe- 
cially for children.” 


“Whether any: food is cheap or dear 
depends not merely how much it 
costs for a pound or-a quart but how 
great is the return in actual food 
calue.” 


By patronizing the advertisers in 
this publication you will be helping 
yourself, the »paper, and the -ad- 
vertiser. 


— 


“TF awe permit the use -of milk to - 


fall much -below ‘the ipresent average 
the effect will soon’ become -apparent 


in our national efficiency.” EH. Ve. 


M’Collum. — ices. 
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Milk prices BoE july i in the Pittsburgh district are $2.69 
for 3.5 milk at the factories, and 30 cents per gallon for 
local shippers F. O. B. Pittsburgh. These prices are for 
tested milk. All untested milk is to receive 321 cents pet 


gallon F. ©. B. Pittsburgh. 


Other markets in Western 


Renna vienita and Eastern Ohio where a differential has 
been established will receive such variation as the differ- 


ential established amounts. 


wJUtH0Ht UCT‘ © mAITITCTnTnCTTGiaTtnatTiTiNHMnNN 


WHAT IS THE MATTER? 


In ‘the last issue there appeared an 
article iin regard ‘to milk returned to 


»producers because .of claims -of jsour - 


or improper cooling. ‘We ‘asked -pro- 
ducers to write and state their cases 
definitely. The -dairy organization 
ean not uphold the :produeer who is 
not doing ‘his part, -but -it can -and 
will emphatically :stand for the ones 
‘who do. ‘We -asked «that those who 


have been doing their -part properly 
and have then been obliged to :stand 


farms. 
buyers.are looking for. 


if-you-want-it’”’ -policy, 


change. 


price. 


losses. to write. . 
ducer. has written his.case upon paper, 
- and «sent <such “to -this- publication and 


not more than one or two :have -writ- 
‘ten ‘to ‘the organization. | Neither the 


Farm Loans at 5 ¥ 
Why pay a higher rate of interest? 
We are getting our FARM CATALOGUE READY 
‘for fall buyers. If you have a farm that you wish to sell 
or exchange for town property, SEE US AT ONCE so 
that your farm may appear in this catalogue. 
a large number of inquiries for both large and small 
YOUR FARM may be the very farm.one of chest 


The Western Reserve Farm - 
Agency Company 


Rooms 502-3-4 Second National Bank Bldz., ‘W. arren, c @ a 


Seite tiiome reese tetera Ber Re Be EN a eR ae 


HONEST GENUINE QU: 
IN MADE-TO-ORDER-CLOT 


At Prices Less Than Usually roe 
For Ready Made Clothes of 
Poorer Quality 


The name Guttridge & Rand means a great deal in 
every community where its-stores are located. It. stands 


for real service, a solid guarantee, with a “money-back- 


That’s. why men who try our tailoring service never — 
You are sure of) getting the best of -woolens, 


newest styles, perfect fit—and all at a very moderate _ 


SUITS FROM $25 UP 


Our oP lean ‘Niles, New Castle, ‘Canton, 
Beatin! East Lawenpool nia at 


‘ 
SET SARE Ea ee see 
aS hele ss ‘ 


Not .a single pro- 


erganization or «the paper can work 
upon assumption. If you cannot give 


“facts and»prooofs:no one-can: takeithis 


matter seriously. Let us: know whet’ 
the milk returned was ‘the fouls ik 
farmer or ‘not. 4 


Mention ses “paper ‘to ‘the adver- 


tisers, 


‘We have 


ITY 


pi 
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DIRECTOR'S PLECTE 


_ Returns Show Present Board Re-elected 


y Frank Shore and tabulated the results of the Directors 
sted for at the Stockholder’s meeting held June 14th. 

_ We haven’t heard of any election bets having to be 
aid and we presume that it was for the reason every one 
ited to plaee their money on the same men, any way 
he totals showed P. S. Brenneman, Frank Shore, A. W. 
lace, W. S. Wise and John Kampf re-elected as members 
f the Board of Directors for the coming year. 

___ The Reporter desires to be very modest when it comes 
0 the matter of choosing the leaders of the dairy organiza- 
ion, however, the sentiment expressed has been so unan- 
10us that we believe it is worthy of recognition “that these 
en have proven their ability and loyalty to the dairymen 


nanage the Sales Company. 
___ The other three candidates: Geo. Platt, J. A. Matchett 
and C. EK. Reed are amongst the most capable men in the 
rganization and no doubt would have served proficiently 
1ad they been elected, but their own voices were so strong- 
y in favor of those elected and their protests against their 
wn nominations made it impossible for them to secure 
Mfficient votes for their election. Their personal desires 


vas that the election result as it has even tho it is an honor 
0 be chosen from amangst the thousands of dairymen as 
‘epresentatives. 

__ All five of the men eleeted have spent several years 


n the interest of more efficient and profitable markets for 


Uk producrs. Their large experience has made them 
incomparable in the matters they have to handle, and 
heir work during the coming year will no doubt have 
laced the Sales Company upon a working basis that wil! 
wreatly insure its suecess for years to come. ‘ 
__ In appreciation of the great benefits they have 
endered to the dairy industry not only in Eastern Ohio and 
Western Pennsylvania, but of the nation as well, this pub- 
ication bespeaks the wish of every dairyman that they 
vill find the fullest co-operation from every source in their 
urther work. ee 

ee nec ent 
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IRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


The commercial stocks of flour and 
corn meal, as reported for the survey, 
were as follows: Wheat flour, white, 
-5,653,051 barrels; whole wheat and 
graham.flour, 32,065 barrels; barley 
flour, 17,822 barrels; rye flour, 165,- 
243 barrels; corn flour, 6,128,427 
pounds; corn meal, 40,297,627 pounds; 
buckwheat flour, 20,351,650 pounds; 


~ mixed flour, 15,299,679 pounds. These 
-stocks represent the following per- 


centages of the stocks on hand a year 
ago: Wheat flour, white, 121.8 per 
cent; whole wheat and graham flour, 
31 per cent; barley flour, 4.6 per cent; 
rye flour, 31.1 per cent; corn flour, 
14.3 per cent; corn meal, 29.1 per 
cent; buckwheat flour, 326.8 per cent; 
mixed flour, 158.5 per cent. 


Stocks of Selected Commedities, 


Elevators, warehouses, and whole- 
sale dealers reported stocks of dry 
edible beans amounting to 5,291,550 
bushels, while wholesale grocers and 
warehouses reported the following 
commodities in the quantities indi- 
cated:/ Cleaned rice, 90,013,887 
pounds; rolled oats, 37,641,128 pounds; 
canned salmon, 110,202,642 pounds; 
canned tomatoes, 199,998,969 pounds; 
canned corn, 86,649,754 pounds; su- 
gar, 225,345,574 pounds. These 
stocks represent the following - per- 
centages of the corresponding stocks 
on hand June 1, 1918: Beans, 96.5 
per cent; rice, 93.1 per cent; rolled 
oats, 77.7 per cent; canned salmon, 
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- 120.1 per cent; canned tomatoes, 202.3 
- per cent; canned corn, 191.8 per cent: 


sugar, 95.4 per cent. 


Stocks of condensed and evaporated 
milk were reported by condensaries, 
cold storages, warehouses, and whole- 
sale grocers, as follows: Condensed 
milk, 68,388,528 pounds; evaporated 
milk, 110,159,955 pounds. The hold- 
ings of condensed milk reported for 
June 1, 1919, represented 105.6 per 
cent of the stocks held by the same 
firms a year earlier, while the hold- 
ings of evaporated milk represented 
79.7 per cent of the June 1, 1918, 
stock. 


The figures representing the stocks 
reported to the Department of Agri- 
culture for June 1, 1919, as given ia 
the paragraphs above, are summar- 
ized in the following table: 


Milk supplies water soluble vitam- | 
ines for health. Other foods that sup- 
ply these factors are fresh fruits and 
vegetables of all kinds. Pellagra, a 
common disease in the South, does not 
attack people who are accustomed to 
using milk in their diet. Animals 
that are fed on an otherwise adequate 
ration do not grow and produce young 
unless some food is given that sup- 
plies fat soluble and water soluble 
vitamines. 


Read the advertisements, you will 
find it profitable. 


| Look Over 
Your Farm Buildings 


OMMERCIAL WHEAT STOCKS 
_ THREE TIMES AS LARGE 
| __—s AS LAST YEAR. 
Commercial stocks of wheat re- 
orted in a survey made by the De- 
artment of Agriculture for June 1, 
919, amounted to 51,392,898 bush- 
ls. These holdings were reported 
8,684 firms, comprising elevators, 
ehouses, grain and flour mills, and 
Je dealers, and represented 
rly three times the stocks held by 
same firms on June 1, 1918, the 
percentage being 274.5 per cent 
1918 stocks. The figures re- 


) stocks actually reported and do. 


represent the total commercial 


stocks on farms, 
Vi ble Supply Figures ‘Compared. 
The commercial visible supply fig- 
as published by the Chicago 
1 of Trade for May 31, 1919, 


' 624,331 bushels. 


show 23,702,000 bushels of wheat, as 
against 1,146,000 a year earlier. The 
corresponding Bradstreet figures 
show ~27,626,000 bushels, as against 
4,379,000 for 1918. As compared with 
the same date last year, these figures, . 


as well as those obtained by the more 


extensive survey, show a very great 
relative increase in commercial stocks 
of wheat on June 1, 1919. 


Other Cereals, Flour, and Corn Meal. 


The commercial stocks of other 
cereals reported for June 1, 1919, ac- 
cording to the department’s state-_ 
ment, were as follows: Corn, 17,254,- 
576 bushels; eats, 45,770,543 bushels; 
barley, 20,043,375 bushels; rye, 14,- 
These stocks repre- 
sent the following percentages of the 
corresponding stocks on June 1, 1918: 
Corn, 47.6 per cent; oats, 90.6 per 
cent; barley, 207.2 per cent; rye, 446.1 
per cent, | “| 


A good business man does not neglect his equipment. A good 
farmer will have the best of farm buildings. 

Improper facilities for handling farm work cause waste and in- 
efficiency. The health of your stock, the preservation of your crops, 
machinery, etc., depend on your buildings and they should be so 
designed and constructed as to meet conditions in the most efficient 
way. 

: We are completely equipped $0 furnish designs of this kind. 
Come in and look over our assortment of farm buildings, which include 
all the latest types, 

THE 


WESTERN RESERVE LUMBER GD. 


West Dawson St.WARREN, O. W..& N. Phone 1541, 1523 
Erie Street NILES, OHIO Bell Phone 60, 91 
Prospect Street GIRARD, OHIO Bell Phone 514 
Jay. Street NEWTON FALLS, O. Tel. 192 


ALL READY WITH THE NEW SPRING GOODS 


s, Shirts, Underwear, Hosiery, 
We Have Just Recei 


marker streeT OSBORNE, 


Rain Coats and Men’s Fu rnishings of Every Variety. 
ved. a New Line of Traveling Goods, Bags, Suit Cases and Trunks. 
If You Are Wanting a Suit Made to Your Measure, See 


The Suit Man warren, onto 


IS SUITING EVERBODY 
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, : SOME OF WHICH ARE: ——Ss|/]—C(i«ws=“(i«éiCC'S | 
| WHY SHOULDN ae Chow 1. It is as easy riding as a AGS ae, tires), We apply all tires — 


This is simply to let people know that we sell f z i: is cohaaee a ee 
the only tire for Fords, Maxwell and Chevro- ‘4 : it Ror ao tad oe lew oak? ay tor 
- let—that will not puncture or blow-out. 5. It fits all standard Clincher Rims. 
It’s really’ the tire that makes you forget It is easily applied. By Co, 


6. 
that you use tires. . %. It is the most durable tire. 
There are many reasons why you should use 8. It is trouble-proof. 
9. 
1 


He bhi gre oie x2 = ee 


it It makes automobiling safe and enjoyable. Youn eee Ohio 
I THE DAYTON AIRLESS TIRE 0. It is the cheapest tire in the end. 8 9) 
: | = meee a 
{t : 
il 5% PAID ON SAVINGS ACCOUNTS | : 
I YOUR MONEY IS SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES MILK i 
Wt ON REAL ESTATE. j : 
i ae 7 i y 
|’ MONEY DEPOSITED BEFORE THE 10TH OF THE J 
; MONTH DRAWS INTEREST FROM THE FIRST. : PRICES 
4] ! 
it The i October, 1918 
i Youngstown: Citizen’s Savings { 
4 Factory price, $3.25 per hun-% 
i Company tara pounds. § 
|. SMARKETSTREET | YOUNGSTOWN, 0.| Local shippers to Pennsyl| 
4 GEO, S. BISHOP, Pres. [sn markets, oe ae 35 
it H. C. HOFFMAN, Secy. cents per gallon. Untested m1 
if 37 cents per gallon. : OLDSMOBILE — 
te hee ek. Po en a Pee ames aan "§ Prices based on 3.5 milk with : 
| DR. FRED B. REBMAN| ssn" TRUCK 
| va riation. 
if ' j ‘ b : 
j 1D L IST Cream  shipments—one-fifth : 
i NEUROLOGIS® OG ' Ske Be whole milk constitutes | “4 TO ONE TON a 
i THE EYES AND NERVOUS SYSTEM I price of oe es) KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TRUCKS 
402 STAMBAUGH. BUILDING bait ties es ee OLDSMOBILE __ 
1 . ESTABLISHED 1896 hundred whole milk advances; PASSENGER CARS 
1 pr $2.50 add 4 cents to the; Express Body $1430, Cab and Sills $1400, Class 
4 MY SPECIATY price of skim milk. From pres-? F. 0, B. Youngstown 
P WITHOUT THE USE OF DRUGS i price of whole milk sub-4§ 


tract price of skim milk and Tri-State Motor Comp 


| SEND FOR BOOKLET | divide result by 3.5 for price of j DISTRIBUTORS 

5 BOTH PHONES 20 j butter fat. 4 217 WICK AVENUE Opposite Rayen 

q SEN |) com 1 a Hf fp | Gm ff] cemen ff come HH) A Y Hf Nf Sf YS YY SH SR OY | EY FY MS Uf ef if Hh i Phones, Federal 3950—Automatic, 6289 ; 
H One gallon of milk res F SF nt tt 
: 8.6 lbs, 8 

3 “ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


| Other Markets 
Patent Medicines, Sickroom Supplies, 5 vuieeen a ae 
| 


TYPEWRITER R 


Toilet Articles, Perfumes, Soaps, Sta- per gallon. 
tionery, Candies, Gifts, Etc. 


MATHEWS 


CUT RATE MEDICINE STORE 
18 East Federal St. Youngstown, O. 


Do not buy a typewriter of any make till you h 


CORONA — 


Warren, Ohio, 39 cents aes 
gallon. 
the six-pound portable machine. If you must have 


Niles, Ohio, 30 cents per gal- kind, we have it, some as low : as. $20. 00. SEMEL 


We can save you money on paper, ‘cavhiot 


Ashtabula, Ohio, 30 cents per check protectors, adding machines, ete. Wri 


gallon. : ee: 

CORONA: SALES €0., 

Mast Liverbock at 35% 41 North Phelps St. ‘Youngstown, O. 
eents per gallon, S ge 2 Nie eee aes 


A ON er 


2 Te A me NE A if Nt a He 


Wellsville, yee 3575 © ‘cents {Abeta tht tnt tt = 


pergallon, © 4 1 _ QF COURSE, YOU WANT TAF 


' November,-1918 - 5 ae ~The Fordson is an ideal tractor for your farm, 


STORAGE BATTERY 
THE BATTERY SHOP DOWNTOWN 
GAS TANKS AND APPLIANCES 


compactly, simply, yet with abundant power. It 
bottom plow—will turn over from eight to ten acr 
Will do a proportionate amount of any other farm 

‘The Fordson engine is unusual. It is simple, eas 
and so designed that the farmer can give any atte: 
in service. The entire head of the cylinders, which Z 
bloe, can be removed for grinding valves. 


Factory price, $3, 80 per hun- 
dred pounds. Local shippers to 
Pennsylvania markets, tested 
milk, 39% cents per gallon. Un- 
tested milk, 414% cents per gal- 


Organized For Service 


If Your Old Battery is Worth Repairing We Will Tell 
You So and Repair it.at Reasonable Prices; If Not We 
Have a New Prest-O-Lite to Fit Your Car. We Also 
Carry -in Stock Prest-O-Lite Gas Tanks. 


lon. 


The-air is cleaned with an improved air washer. 
carburetor allows the use of kerosene—without any 
that is commonly associated with this fuel. : 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE COMPA 
751 Elm St. | Youngstown, ( 
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MAXWELL CARS AND TRUCK : 
Sales and Service 
789 Wick Avenue _ _ THE bY MOTOR SALES co. 


Youngstown Storage Battery Co. 


HOLMES AND COMMERCE STS. 
Bell Main 1957 ; i 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


3.5 milk, figured on same basis 


Butter fat and variations from { 
as October milk, 
{ 


=> emp 


ie Ste eas he EOI 
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YOUNGSTOWN’S LARGEST CLOTHIERS 
For Men --- Young Men === Boy’s and Children 


_ EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR HART SCHAFFNER & MARX, THE SOCIETY BRAND AND OTHER FAMOUS MAKES OF CLOTHING. 
141 to 147 WEST FEDERAL STREET YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Make your home as attractive as anyone’s home and 
your family, your boys and girls, would rather be there 
than any place on earth. 


PHONE 1120 ea NEW PHONE 596 Other Markets 


3 


*Youngstown, Ohio, 35% cents 


The per gallon. The Player Piano will go a great way in “keeping the 
Warren, Ohio, 33 cents per home fires burning.” We have a big line of beautiful 
gallon. pianos and players, very moderately priced. We sell for 
ungstown Glass & Paint Niles, Ohio, 88 cents per gal- cash or on convenient terms. Just at present we have 
: Ion. several used Players which you can buy much under value. | 
oem Ree; Company Ashtabula, Ohio, 33 cents per We only handle Standard made goods, so you can’t get an 
2 P gallon, inferior instrument. here. 


EP) SD) ED OES () CEP 0 ED 0 ED O-EED ()-ED  D 


Come in or write. We will tell you about them. 


The Carson Piano.Co. 


No. 5 Hippodrome Arcade 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


CE Ye | eH | Ys Hk mf om 


ASK US ABOUT— 


COPPER LIGHTNING RODS, 
WARM AIR FURNACES, 

AND SPECIAL SHEET-METAL 
PRODUCTS, VIZ VENTILA- 
TORS AND SKYLIGHTS. 


The Dalzell Brothers Co. 


21 HOLMES ST. YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


ee Fee 8 ae Bee 8 ee 8 ee ee Bm 8 eH he Be ee ee 


East Liverpool, Ohio, 86% 
cents per gallon. 

*Terms of Youngstown, Ohio, 
; 2 settlement was such that pro- 
‘ast Federal Street Youngstown, o.! ducers will receive 85 cents per 
; gallon for first half of month 


a a a So and 37 cents per gallon for last 


half of month. 
ANIZED DURING THE CIVIL WARj 


* a Oils, Varnishes, Painters’ Supplies, 
sors and Glazed Windows a Specialty. 


he ee ee BA a oo Pe 


December, 1918 

Factory price, $4.00 per hun- 
dred pounds. Local shippers te 
Pennsylvania® markets 41 cents 
per gallon for tested milk and 
43 cents for untested milk. 

No changes in cream and but- 
terfat test from usual basis of 
figuring price. 


The First National Bank of Youngstown, Ohio, is the 
t national bank in Ohio, the third oldest in the 
od States and the largest national bank in the point 
ipital between Cleveland Pittsburgh. It has nearly 
een million dollars of deposits, but there is room for 


money and you are invited to make use of its service. 


First National Bank 
i Capital, $1,500,000.00 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


RN YO Bh YH 1 omen ffm FE AY Ye SY eZ fH mee Hf mae Be Hee 


January, 1919 
Factory price $3.80 per hun- 
dred. Local shipper’s price 39% 
cents per gallon for tested milk, 


41% cents per gallon for un- 
tested milk. Butterfat varia- 


SteRS REINO ES ye OKMDEE, VACUUM CUP—6,000 MILE TIRE—You pay for 
February, 1919. 
Factory price, $3.50 per hun- the Quality—the Safety costs you nothing. 
‘dred. All direct shipments based y 
as 4% milk with a differential Vacuum Cup Fabric and Cord 
of 42 cent per gallon for every 
tenth of one percent from 4 per- 
cent milk. Direct shipper’s 


i 
| 
: j 
“Cd 
! 

< price 394c per gallon. 
4 
' 
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Vacuum Cup—6,000 Mile Tire 
PENNSYLVANIA | Bar O Circle—3,500 Mile Tire 
Auto Tube—“Ton Tested” Tube 


PENN VAC TIRE COMPANY 


Youngstown and Ashtabula 
price 3c per gallon below Pitts- 


aa i¢ ogee a [eae bur; 
"4 m TTT eee ler New:Castle price t 1 
Lh ew Castle price 1c per gallon 
: UM a below Pittsburg, 


Warren and Niles 3% per Distributors 


gallon below Pittsburgh. 


v 
j 
| 
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Factory price, $3.00 per hun- 
AND TUBES. 


dred. Direct shippers price 4 
cents per gallon below February 
prices. 


April and May Motorcycle and Bicycle Tires 
Milk prices for April and 


May remain the same as March. 


YOUR FORDSON TRACTOR 
oe NOW 


| rhe Higby Sales Co. 


a: _ 214 East Boardman St. 
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117 CHAMPION STREET 


MILK PRICE 
The June price for milk in the 
Pittsburgh district. is $2.40 for 
8.5 milk delivered at the country 
plants and 27% cents per gallon 


‘Telephone: Federal 3470—Automatic 6376 t 


—— 


: : to local shippers for milk de- Youngstown, Ohi 
Bees? Youngstown, Ohio. livered in Pittsburgh. eee = 

t} ex your requirements call one truck or fifty—-whether for 34 ton, 1 ton, : | 

or 5 ton capacity—let us solve your hauling problem with the Republic. if! 

lic-Torbensen Internal Gear Drive means dependabiltiy in the highest de- | 

most capacity and power all the time. | 

; : PRICES RANGE FROM $1095 to $4750. 

_ THE MARTIN- WHITEHILL CO. : if 

DISTRIBUTORS I 

_ YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO AND PITTSBURGH, PA. i 
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EN MUST FINISH ORGANIZATION 


At the last price meeting held in Pittsburgh on Satur- 


day, June 28th, Dr. Clyde L. King admonished dairymen 
for their lack of organization and threatened to discontinue 


his work of assisting producers in their price making unless | 


they become united in an organization. Dr. King says that 
if the farmers haven’t enough interest in their business 
to the extent of organization that they do not deserve any 
assistance from any source. And this is true. 

The territory of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales 
Company is far from organized. Whole counties have 
failed miserably in. becoming alive to organization and 
especially is this so in Pennsylvania. What is the matter 
with these -dairymen? Do they realize that a point is 
reached where action must be taken or a decline in the 
price of milk accepted or at least a much lower level than 
will be otherwise secured. Thousands of dollars will be lost 
this winter unless this territory is organized immediately. 

' Factery shippers have became very well organized, but 


the thousands of local or direct shippers are neglecting. 


their part. “The factory shippers cannot hold the price of 
milk any longer for these fellows, it is up to them to do 
something for themselves. 
, If Dr. King should carry out his resolution, as he no 
deubt will,.producers will have lost the most competent 
arbitrator known. They will feel the results thru their 
pocket books and for a long time to come. In fact if Dr. 
King losses all hopes for the producers, they might as well 
themselves. He is a man who commands an income of 
_. $1,000 or more a month and yet he finds sufficient interest 
to give his time to the dairy industry without charge in an 
effort te:‘promote better marketing conditions. Is it any 
wonder he becomes disgusted with the short sighted dairy- 
man who neglects to do his part when he is sure to be paid 
greatly for such effort. They as a matter of sense, resemble 
- the ostrich that sticks his head in the ground when danger 
amrives. ~ 
_ Every County must immediately plan a thorough can- 
vas. Every farmer in the county must be interviewed and 
if he keeps-a cow his name must be entered upon a stock 
_ subscription blank and his milk consigned. These counties 
-are Ashtabula, Mahoning, Trumbull, Columbiana and parts 
of Geauga, Portage, Stark and Jefferson, Ohio; Crawford, 
‘Mercer, Lawrence, Washington, Butler, Indiana, Venango, 
Allegheny, West Moreland, Fayette, Somerset, in Pennsyl- 
_vania. With the exception of Crawford County, hardly one 
of the Pennsylvania Counties have began to organize 
thoroughly. 
‘ Everyone must become interested in this matter im- 
mediately. The Reporter is going to give every county its 
just deserts in the organization work, but we cannot hide 
the fact any longer that some of them are shirking their 
duty. We appeal to the common sense of dairymen—and 
ask that they show some metal, some real interest. 
NA 


AGRICULTURE’S. VITAL INTER- 
~ EST IN AN AMERICAN MER- 
CHANT MARINE. 


In response to an-invitation which 
had been extended ‘by Chairman Hur- 
icy of the United States Shipping 
Board, there reeently gathered in 
Washington, .representatives frora 
-maost every section of the country 
whose interests ave in any way fre- 
‘Jated to shipping. 

Among the delegates was Mr. R. 
-D. Bowen, a director of the Mississippi 
Valley Association, representing Agri- 
culture. The accompanying letter he 
wrete'to Mr. Hurley and Mr, Hurley’s 
reply, are self-explanatory: 

“After hearing suggestions before 
your Board as to ‘the best disposition 
of our American Merchant Marine, 
and which should be the best proced- 
ure in order to serve the citiens of 
our nation as a whole, and after vis- 
iting the shipbuilding plant at Hog 
Tsland and “gathering information 
there, I am more thoroughly convinced 
than ever that the interests of our 


. people at large will be best served by 


private operation of the American 
Merchant Marine. 


That it will be wise for the -Govern- 
ment to temporarily pursue a policy 
of co-operation in connection with 
such private operation, I deem abso- 
lutely necessary, in view of the un- 
settled conditions now prevailing, not 
only in our own nation, but over the 
world at large, owing to war condi- 
tions past and present. / 

You are interested in the co-opera- 
tion between the business interests 
and those engaged in agriculture, and 
I am sure you will agree with the view 
that no_class of our citizens are more 
vitally concerned and interested in 
the establishing and permanently 
maintaining the American Merchant 
Marine than are the farmers, and 
many points that have been brought 
eut by you state the situation .as it 
concerns agriculture as pointedly as 
they should have done had your ex- 
pressions emanated from the farmers 
themselves. 


The entire commerce—in fact the 
entire prosperity in all branches—of 


our nation depends entirely upon the 
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measure of pros: yec 


farmers, and it is the expressed aim 
of the organizers and officers of the — 


Mississippi Valley Association to fos- 


ter, cultivate, and permanently main- 


tain such co-operation with the agri- 
cultural masses to the end: > 

That, the farmers of our nation will 
never again be forced to. sell their 
farm products below the cost of pro- 
duction, and to enable our farmers to 
receive a profit above the cost of pro- 
duction, pee % 


The four foundation stones upon 
which our commerce is founded are, 
agriculture, transportation, finanee 
and distribution. 

There must be co-operation between 
these four interests, in order to in- 
sure the general prosperity of our 
nation. : 


Next to agriculture comes trans- 


portation, and this applies to sea as 
well as land, henee it is not only im- 
portant but vitally necessary that our 
agricultural masses be provided with 
ample American Merchant Marine, 
and the American Merchant Marine 
he controlled and operated by 100% 
American citizens, and the farmers of 
our nation should be thoroughly en- 
lightened, as rapidly as possible, on 
all phases of the American Merchant 
Marine problem. It is absolutely nec- 
essary for steamship lines to be es- 
tablished and maintained from Gulf 
ports so’ as to enable the immense 
tonnage of the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation’s territory to reach’ the 
world’s markets to the best advant- 
age, as fully 80% of the farm pro- 
cucts in the raw and finished state 
are produced in the territory within 
the metes and bounds of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association, and an im- 
mense saving’ can be realized in the 
expense of marketing by having this 
tonnage find its way to the world’s 
markets through the Gulf and Soutn 
Atlantic ports. 

I feel confident that we can rely 
upon your Board for their co-opera- 
tion to the above end,.and I ask that 
you make suggestions from time to 


time as to what you consider the best 


course we should pursue,” 
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piercing or megaphonic tones. 


-had no competitor for years in sup- 


HALLS MUSIC STORE — 
Piano Parlors a 
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PLEASING TONE 


The pleasing musical tones of the 
STRADIVARIA 
g Known for tone 
Patented 


give new delights in the art of tone reproduction. Truer and more 
natural tones—of greater depth and richness—have never been 
possible until the eoming of this marvelous instrument. 


STRADIVARIA | 


Known for tone 
Patented 


plays all makes of records and plays them better. 


Several Models from $60.00 to $250.00 
The Stradivara has a sound board like a piano—a radical 
departure from the old-style phonograph. There are no. metallic. 


Let us play this instrument for you. 


Let us play this instrument for you. 


We also carry a large line of 


PIANOS, PLAYERS AND GRANDS 


Our Prices and Terms cannot be duplicated. r 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 20 years in Warren. 


34 and 36 MAIN and 8 FRANKLIN STREETS. 
WARREN, OHIO. 


SUCCESSFUL AIR YIN G. 

Jake White, veteran dairyman of. 
Greenfield, Highland county, recom- 
mended to a group of dairy students — 
the other day the following practice 
which he says have been largely re- 
sponsible for his success: cas 

1. Buy a purebred sire, a few good 
cows, and improve the herd by breed- 
ing. ‘ me aS ny 

2. Feed a ration that is palatable 
as well as balanced. Se 

8, Keep the herd free from disease 
by rigid sanitation and by introducing 
few new animals, 


4, Keep the cows quiet and satis- 


fied, if you want big milk production. 


5. Go after the business hard. 
Don’t be afraid to borrow money. 
Mr. White has been in the dairy 
business for over 25 years, and has © 


plying his home city of 4,800 popu- — 
lation with 2,000 pints of milk a day 
from 115 to 120 of his pure bred Jer- ’ 
sey cows. : 3 


TESTING CALVES FOR TUBER- 
CULOSIS. 


Calves may become infected with — 
tuberculosis at an early age, and any 
effort to eradicate this dreaded dis- 
ease from the herd should not over- 
look the younger animals, Diseased 
stock may undoubtedly transmit the 
ailment to calves by association with 
them in the same stable or feedlet, and , — 
even by contact through a fence which 
divides the younger from the older © 
animals. : : ; 

The youngest age at which depart- 
ment veterinarians recommend testing 
calves for tuberculosis is six months. 
In special instances, however, num- 
bers of animals under this age have — 
been satisfactorily tested with tuber- 
culin. The present regulations of the ~ 
bureau prescribe a dose of two cubic — 
centimeters of tuberculin for calves 
ranging from six months to one year 


or age. : ad 


Is your merchant supporting a 
farmer’s paper? Ii not, ask him why? — 


\ DP. 
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Rt sGontinned from ‘Page 1) 
y to organize to make group or col- 


the part of the farmers. The Federal 
Anti-Trust Law, well known as the 
1erman law, with -its amendment, 
4mnown as the Clayton Amendment, 
also prohibits combinations in re- 
straint.of trade so far.as it affects in- 
ters ate commerce. 
B By the provisions -of the Clayton 
Act which was an amendment and 
largely a re-enactment with many. 
additions of the Sherman law—by 
Section 6 of that act, it was the un- 
doubted :purpose of Congress, how- 
ever imperfectly expressed, to.exempt 
farm organizations from the prohibi- 
jions of that act. In that section in 
entically the same language, and 
rou ing them together, farm .organ- 
ations and labor organizations are 
cepted. By the.express language of 
that ‘section, however, they .exempt 
only such organizations of farmers 
and laborers who are organized with- 
eut capital stock and not for profit. 
‘In many states—because you know 
_these associations can not be inecorpo- 
rated under the laws of the United 
States to square with section 6-of the 
Clayton Act, but must be formed -and 
organized under the laws-of the re- 
spective states—there are no laws au- 
_thorizing the creation of the .associa- 
tions or corporations without capital 
stock. In other of the-states there are 
certain co-operative acts, so-called, 
which authorize the creation of co- 
operation associations, but many of 
‘them are so imperfect in detail that 
the legal ‘status of organization cre- 
_ated under them is still uncertain, al- 
though many of them have been on 
the statute books for years. 
Labor Organizations 
*e Amendment. 
~ It has been suggested that the Fed- 
eral Anti-Trust Law, which can be in- 
voked in any case where an associa- 
tion is dealing in a product which is 
shipped over state lines, should be 
amended so as to clearly give to farra 
organizations engaged in making 
group, collective, or co-operative sales 
of their product the right to so oper- 
ate. There is a difference of legal 
opinion as to the effect and the scope 
ee the exemption given to farmers un- 
der ‘the present section 6 of the Clay- 
‘ton “Act. But mark this. Organized 
labor by the provisions of that section 
‘is protected in exactly the same lan- 
gt yuage as are farm organizations. 
rs ae labor is-not satisfied with 
hat protection and was not satisfied 
at the time of the enactment of the 
2 aw, but by a subsequent section, 
which i is section 20, complete and ade- 
quae protection is given to labor or- 
nizations. This indicates to us the 
iciency at that time of labor organ- 


Secured an 


a d proper attention given to legisla- 

tion by the farm organizations. There 

difference of legal opinion, but 

concensus of opinion is that the 

otection afforded by the section is 

equate, that for co-operative as- 

tions of farmers to do what you 
think they ought to have done. 

Department of Government Urges 

Organization—Another Says 
It Is Hlegal. 

r, some of our enemies and even 

of our good friends are saying 

is wrong in principle-to.exempt 

as a class. To show the fal- 

f such reasoning permit me to 

stration. I have in mind-a 


know is a pea friend of 


AND ANTL-TRUST ple 


ive sales, been invoked in some of 
e states to prevent such action on > 
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of New York, in which state.an. iaffort. 
is being ‘made to repeal amendments 
which the farm organizations obtained 
last year to the State Anti-Trust Acts, 
These amendments give farm organ- 
izations the clear right .and power to 
make collective sales, but the laws are 
now being challenged and an attempt 
has been made to repeal them. 

The senator said to me, “I am 
sagainst the repeal of these laws. I 
voted for these laws, but I wish I had 
a good reason for doing so.” Now it 
is not at all difficult to find a good 
reason for-such laws, : 

The Federal Department of Agricul- 
‘ture has ‘for years been urging farm- 
ers to organize for the purpose of 
making collective sales. “The depart- 
‘ments of agriculture in the different 
states, in fact in many of ‘the states, 
have -been-urging the farmers to or- 
ganize for the purpose of making col- 
lective sales, 

The day of collective bargaining has 
come and great movements of that 
character never go backward, and I 
said to the senator, “Do you believe in 
the principle of collective ‘bargain- 
ing?” “Oh, yes,” said ‘he. “You be- 
lieve it is right—right in principle— 
for mento group themselves together 
for the purpose of bargaining?” 
“Yes,” he said. “Well, then,” I-asked 
‘him, “isn’t it right in principle to s9 
frame the law that they can do it 
lawfully?” 

The-answer to any such criticism as 
that is, that unless the intention is to 
‘move the hands on the dial of the 
clock ‘backward and to declare 
unlawful the entire principles of 
group bargaining—an act which 
would make unlawful the labor unions 
and the collective sales of farm organ- 
izations—then by the same token it 
is right in principle to prescribe the 
terms and conditions of such sales, 
so ‘that farmers who are grouping 
themselves together may do so law- 
fully. 

Write Your Representatives. 

The National Federation of Milk 

Producers’ organizations, which is one 
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- REDUCED SUMMER PRICES 


BECAUSE IT CONTAINS NO DIRT 


MICHIGAN LIMESTONE 


Is Often ‘Really Cheaper Than-Other Limestones, even at a:‘Considerably Higher Cost Per Ton 


@CALCITE BRAND 


YOU BUY! 
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soil. 


and more lasting results. 


“MLOVER 99% PURE 


WE WASH ALL THE WASTE DIRT OUT OF MICHIGAN LIMESTONE AT THE 
SHAKE OUT WHAT SAND AND DIRT THEY CAN, 


How Much Are YOU Paying for Dirt? 
NOT A CENT WHEN YOU BUY 


3 Agricultural —— Department. 


deh 5. Ai roneee a : 


_ of the smenther organizations of this 
oa, at a meeting a few weeks ago, 
appointed a legislative committee, 
‘with instructions to prepare and pre- 
sent to Congress a bill to amend the 
anti-trust laws along these lines. Be- 
cause of the multitude of things that 
have come up since that time, noth- 
ing has been done, and it is probably 
too late in the present session to do 
anything of that character. But I 
ask you when in the next Congress 
bills*of that: character are introduced 
that you use every honorable means 
to persuade your representatives ia 
Congress not only to vote for those 
bills, but to work for them, for I say 


THE GOVERNMENT 


has just-completed Twenty-five Thousand Dollars more ‘Loans, in Trumbull 


and Mahoning ‘Counties. 


If you are needing money .and.own, or wish te purchase a*farm, why 
not borrow money from ithe Government; interest 514%, long time to pay, 
thirty-four .and -one-half years; 1% amortiation making your ‘loan cancel 
‘itself in:the above period of years, For further information write or see 

‘Cc. J. PONTIUS 
TRUMBULL NATIONAL FARM LOAN 


. ASSOCIATION 
602 WESTERN RESERVE BANK BLDG. 


Telephone Nos. ‘2053 and 2370. 


EN’ S PRICE REPORTER» Suid 


were “" Page Nine 
to -you that unless the farmers of this 
country -have the clear right, we wilt 
be handicapped beyond measure, 

“Now, there .are many things that 
have been said here yesterday and to- 
day which meet with the warm com- 
mendation of us all. The thought of 
improving the great waterways, of en- 
larginge-the railroads and the railroad 
terminals, of improving the public 
highways—all these thoughts ara 
good; but this is the thought that I 
want to impress upon you as my ‘pro- 
found conviction, that all of ‘these 
things are simply agencies to -permit 
us to do.a.little easier the work that 
we and we alone can. perform. 


WARREN, OHX0. 
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145 CHURCH STREET 
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MICHIGAN LIMESTONE 


Telephone, Seneca 5130 


P. en 


HUPRICH 
TIRE SHOP 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES AND TUBES 
REPAIRED AND SOLD 


Bell Phone, 554 


AND WHAT THEY CAN’T OR DON’T SHAKE OUT, 


‘Coal & Iron Exchange, BUFFALO, N. Y. BS 


as 


NILES, OHIO 
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QUARRY... GTHERS 


We guarantee you 2000 lbs. of Carbonate for every ton. Michigan Limestone is made from a pure, high calcium 
stone. Because of its soft, chalky character, it pulverizes to a very fine dust, quickly and completely soluble in the 
It is-all available during the period of crop rotation and contains 100% Value.and No Waste. 

No need of paying high prices for burned or hydrated limes when you can get ‘Pure Michigan Pulverized Lime- 
stone. It contains much less, is more convenient to handle, does not deteriorate in quality, and it gives you quick 


CAPACITY OF OUR MILL AT BUFFALO, N. Y., 1200 TONS PER DAY. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS CERTAIN 


MICHIGAN LIMESTONE & CHEMICAL CO. 
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We must work out our own salva- 
‘tion as to the marketing of our pro- 
ducts. No department of agriculture 
can solve that problem for us. No 
governmental agency can do it for us, 
I have a profound faith in the ability 
of farm organizations to solve that 
problem, if, and only if, the farm or- 
ganizations of this country learn team 
work. My friends, we have been too 


much like ian ill-matched team of 


horses; when one wants to pull the 
other does not. The result of this has 
been when any important question. 
comes up—important perhaps to one 
organization in particular, that others 


might not consider it important to 
them, and the one organization has 
been left to make its struggle alone. 


All Will Be Bound Together. 

If the’National Board of Farm Or- 
ganizations, step by step, not all at 
once, for it will be a process of growth 
and more or less of evolution, can 
weld the bona fide farm organizations 
of this country into one body,.a body 
in which the member organizations do 
not lose their identity or their inde- 
pendence—it may be necessary for 
each one of our organizations, possi- 
bly, to sacrifice something to become 
a member of such a great organiza- 
tion. When the War of the Revolu- 
tion was ended, the thirteen colonies 
were held together by that which has 
peen aptly described as a rope of 
sand, and each one of them had to sac- 
rifice, surrender some portions of its 
sovereignty in order to accomplish a 
perfect union that might be strong, 
and by its strength protect them all. 

I sometimes think that I am in dan- 
ger of becoming an old fogy. The 
veason why I think that is because I 
have viewed with so much reluctance 
any change, however small, in some 
of the farm organizations that I have 
been working in for years, but a 
change may be necessary to accom- 
plish a greater good for all of the 
farmers, including ourselves. 

I think that sometimes I have made 
the mistake of considering an organ- 
jzation as the end, as the thing we 
want to accomplish, instead of consid- 
ering it as the agency with which we 
should do effective work. Therefore, 
T have been reluctant to see the slight- 
est changes in these old organizations 
built up with so much toil and so great 
an expense. But let me say to you, I 
am convinced that one of these days 
I am going to wake up and find the 
procession has gone by. The younger 
blood that is coming into these farm 
organizations is going to get them al- 
together and no power in this nation 
can stop them. And when that is 
done, and these organizations have 
liberty of action under the law, if that 
central organizations will then sanely, 
wisely exercise the power that comfS 
to it—recognizing that our rights end 
where the rights of another man or 
another set of men begin, recognizing 
that no power of organizations can 
ever permanently do an unjust thing 
—then, the very stars in their courses 
will fight for us in the future, 


DANA MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
| A Preparatory School and College of Music. Chartered 3 
by State of Ohio. Grants Degrees of Associate, : 


Fellow, Master and Doctor of Music. 


ENROLLMENT LIMITED 


WILL RESTRICT TRAFFIC IN 


TUBURCULAR CATTLE. | 

The regulation prohibiting, after 
July 1, 1919, the interstate movement 
of cattle for breeding or dairy pur- 
poses unless they are properly tuber- 
culin,tested, will prove to be a long 
step toward the control of tubercu- 
losis and its eventual eradication in 
this country. 

The object of the regulation is espe- 
cially to prevent the interstate 
shipment of diseased animals to cat- 
tle breeders or dairymen who, are try- 
ing to drive out or keep tuberculosis 
from their herds. Cattle consigned to 
a public stockyard, and _ steers and 
strictly range cattle may be moved 
inter-state without restriction under 
the new regulation. 

Copies of the regulation, which has 
been issued by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and is known as Regulation 7 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
Order 268, are being printed, and will 
be available soon for cattle owners, 
dealers, veterinarians, and others who 
may desire them. 

The regulation of interstate move- 
ment of cattle follows the same prin- 
ciple used successfully in the contrel 
cf other animal diseases, and has been 
recommended to the Department of 
Agriculture by many cattle owners as 
an essential part of the campaign 
against tuberculosis, which is now 
getting well underway, and in which 
the Federal Government and 42 States 
are co-operating. 

What Cattle May Be Moved. 

Cattle known to be tuberculor may 
be moved interstate for immediate 
slaughter under Federal inspection. 
They must be marked for identifica- 
tion; must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate showing their condition, that 
they may be shipped interstate, and 
the purpose for which they are ship- 
ped; transportation companies must 
identify the cattle as tubercular on 
waybills and other papers; cars or 
boat compartments in which they are 
moved must be cleaned and disinfected 
under bureau regulations; and the 
cattle must not be transported in cars 
or boat compartments containing 
healthy cattle or hogs unless the lat- 
ter are for immediate slaughter. 

Pure-bred cattle which have been 
shipped interstate for breeding or 
feeding purposes, and which have re- 
acted to the tuberculin test subsequent 
to such shipment, may be reshipped 
interstate upon proper certificate for 
purposes other than slaughter, pro- 
vided they are consigned to the orig- 
inal owner at the same point of ori- 
gin; the reshipment must be made 
within four months of the original 
shipment; they shall not be shipped to 
any State or territory that does not 
provide for quarantine of tubercular 
cattle; they can not again-be shipped 
interstate except for immediate 
slaughter under Government inspec- 
tion; requirements . of identification 
and disinfection must be observed. 


Briefly, heifers may be moved in- 
terstate for feeding or grazing on 
certification that they will not be 
used for other’ purposes, and cows 
may be shipped interstate from pub- 


 efteck. : 
public stockyards for ‘Meeding 
vided the owner or shipper makes af- 


Music. 


‘Bull 


fidavit that they are for feeding 
only, and the State to which they are 
shipped provides for quarantine. The 
1¢gulations give further details. 


Certificates With Accredited Cattle. 

Cattle from a herd officially ac- 
credited as free from tubercolosis may 
be shipped interstate if accompanied 
by official certificates showing they 
are from such a herd. 

Tuberculin tests for the detection of 
tuberculosis may be made by veteri- 
nary inspectors of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry at public stockyards or 
regular bureau stations or by a vet- 
erinarian of the State of origin, au- 
thorized by the State and approved by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. 


PRESENT PRICES DO NOT JUSTI- 
FY BUYING POTASH. 

Fertilizers containing as high as 
five per cent of potash are being ad- 
vertised by fertilizer manufacturers. 
It is claimed that part of this potash 
comes from the Alsace mines now un- 
der the control of France. At the 
prices quoted the cost per pound of 


potash varies from 20 cents in the- 


higher grades of fertilizers to 380 
cents or more in the lower grades. 
Acid phosphate costs approximately 
seven cents per pound. Not only is 
phosphoric acid cheaper than potash 
but it is more effective. As an aver- 
age of over 100 tests scattered 
throughout Ohio 175 pounds of acid 
phosphate per acre has increased the 
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HOMER C. MACKEY 


WICK BLOCK 


Telephone, 1759-W 


ohe Warren - 


money. 


Let us prove these statements, 


Fiftieth Year. 


‘pro- clover to more th: 


‘U. S. A., who have been sent all 


I will put a “Delco” Light Plant on your farm and operate it 
competition with any other light plant made and prove to you hh 
we can make electric current for electric light and power aor, less 


_A card will bring complete information without obligation to. yor 


HS. MILLER > 


17 N. Logan Ave., Warren, Ohio 


Operated on plan of daily personal instruction. 
the “school of experiences.” Actual daily experience in branch studied. 
lessons in technic, theory, solfeggio, ensemble, musical history. Pub 
Faculty devotes entire time to school. Each pupil has persona 
tion from a Master-musician. Expenses very moderate. 

Daily private lessons in Piano, Voice, Violin and orchestral inst 
Cornet and other Band Instruments. 
Address 


LYNN B. DANA, Ererigony ad Box a a) 


Orchestra—Military Band. Do mi 


pe 
of the acid phosphate. 2 
to the acid prosphate prod: uC 
tra bushel of wheat but this 


the wheat crop we fall it , 
good policy to confine the fer 
purchase to acid phosphate. T 
be used in liberal amounts with 
assurance of protitaile returns, 


FOR EVERY TWELVE ME N. 


For every twelve men disch 
every month from the army and 
of the United States, the governrr ne 
has put one man in the field yee sec u 
jobs for them.. 

An army of 24,000 trained men 
been mobilized and placed at the 
posal of Colonel Arthur Woods, 
sistant to the Secretary of War, 
aid him in obtaining employme 
discharged soldiers and sailors. 
army comprises all the field 
of the Department of Agricul 
who are to tour every district in 
country in an effort to bapa: t 
man and the job. 

An additional army of many tho 
sands for this work has been gather 
from the second lieutenants © 


the country canvassing the large 
ployers and securing their co-opel 
tion for the work at hand. 

By patronizing the advertisers 
this publication you will be helpi 
yourself, the paper, and the 4 
vertiser. Ecaghe 


Ohio 


Phos 137 


Know 


WARREN LOCAL 


_ A meeting of Warren Local was 
_ held Monday evening, June 30th, with 
A. W. Place and P, S. Brenneman 
present. J 
Producers on the Warren and Niles 
_ markets have experienced consider- 
able trouble from the loeal dealers the 
_ past few months. These dealers have 
: refused to live up to the gentlemen’s 

agreement and have discriminated 
much amongst producers. 
_ able amounts of milk has had to be 
held and some of the dealers have 
_ failed to pay proper price. 
_ These dealers will have to be dealt 
‘with strenuously and in a way they 
will Iearn a lesson. The facts are 
these markets have not a 100% or- 
ganization and any guarantee against 
é the troubles they are having will 
ne when the market has been thor- 
SS rhly organized. 
" 


- 


Berry Patches and Orchards. 


~ Apples, peaches, and cherries are 
dropping from the trees asa result of 
cold, wet weather at. blooming time. 
Owing to the unfavorable conditions, 
they have failed to become fertilized. 
No control measures may be u 
. The cold ‘spring was conducive to 
the development of scab and other 
fungus troubles which affect the foli- 
age of fruit trees. The weather has 
also contributed to more spray injury 
_ than usual. However, in the face of 
heavy infection, apple orchards which 
were properly sprayed at the right 
time are showing little scab in com- 
_ parison to those that were not. 
Black raspberries and blackberries 
are expected to give excellent yields 
this season. To aid next year’s crop 
the tops of the canes should be 
pinched off when they reach a height 
_ of 2% feet. This causes the canes to 
become stakier and to develop 
_ branches which have a greater bear- 
ing surface. The canes must be 
cheeked when they reach the desired 
height and not be allowed to attain 
considerable length and then be cut 
back. 


Cabbage Worms Active—Use Arsen- 
ate of Lead. 


yet 


ee Bees are now being laid by the 
butterflies that are parents of the 
green cabbage worms. They are be- 
mg attached to the outer leaves where 
_ they hatch into larvae or worms in a 
few days. They eat ravenously, grow 
rapidly, and entirely destroy or hurt 
the keeping quality of the cabbage. 
The best control measures, according 
- te R. B. Cruickshank of the College of 
_ Agriculture, are to spray a mixture 
consisting of one ounce of arsenate 
of lead to 1 gallon of water, or one 
ounce of paris green to ten gallons of 
water. These spray materials will 
_ stick better if a cubic ineh of soap is 
ved and added. Since the cab- 
bare leaves develop from the inside, 
_ there need be no fear concerning the 


“We sell better 
merchandise 
for less” 


Warren, it will pay you. 


Consider- - 


s : PRICE . 


- MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 


PANIES NEED UNIFORMITY. 


Nearly 2,000 farmers’ mutual fire 


. insurance companies in the United 


States have a total of $6,000,000,000 
of insurance now in force. These com- 
panies in general have shown a high 
degree of stability and have proved 
of much value to their members, spe- 
cialists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture say in Depart- 
ment Bulletin 786, which is a report 
of the prevailing plans and practices 
among such companies obtained from 
replies to questionnaires sent out by 
the Bureau of Markets. These com- 
panies are organized in all States ex- 
cept Florida, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Nevada, more than four- 
fifths of them being located in the 
Middle Atlantic and aE Central 
States, 

Of the 1,161 companies replying to 
questionnaires, 124 were incorporated 
by special acts of Congress, while 967 
were incorporated under general 
statute, and 21 existed’ as voluntary 
associations without incorporation. 
The smallest membership of any 
company was 25, and the largest was 
32,4338, the average membership’ be- 
ing 1,532. Nearly four-fifths of thz 
1,116 companies reporting on member- 
ship were organizations of less than 
2,000 members. The prevailing plan 
is to allow each member one vote +re- 
gardless of the amount of insurance 
or number of policies held. More than 
four-fifths of the companies follow 
this plan, 

The average, as well as the most 
common number of directors for the 
companies reporting, was nine, the 
favorite term for directors being 
either one or three years. In a num- 
ber of laws more recently enacted, 
it is specifically prescribed that the 
term of a director shall be three years, 
and that one-third of the number shall 
be elected each year. 

All the companies returning a ques- 
tionnaire gave imformation concern- 
ing the hazzards against which insur- 
ance was written. Thirty-three com- 
panies insured against fire only, 958 
against fire and lightning, and 170 
gave combined protection coverinz 
fire, lightning and windstorms. The 
giving of the last-named form of pro- 
tection can be engaged in with safety 
only by the larger companies with 
their ranks widely distributed. The 
more local mutuals in many States 
have co-operated with one another in 
the organization of State-wide compa- 
nies to care for the windstorm insur- 
ance of their members. 

Among the 898 companies which re- 
ported the maximum single risk ac- 
cepted by them, the highest for any 
company was $15,000, and the lowest 
$750. A total of 349 companies re- 
ported their maximum single risks as 
large as $4,000, and only 58 companies 
provided for a maximum of less than 


$2,000. The average maximum risk 
for all companies reporting was 
$3,994, 


The bulletin points out that there 


LEVICK’S 
30 Main Street 
Warren, Ohio 
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is a wide variety in the plans and 
practices of farmers’ mutual insur- 
ance companies and that they could 
be greatly improved by standardiza- 
tion. While rigid uniformity may not 
be desirable a reasonable approach to 
uniformity in the plans and prac- 
tices, at least within a given State, 
would be a material advantage. The 
general public would be more easily 
convinced of the soundness and real 
value of these companies as a class. 
The approval and support of the in- 
surance department of the State 
would be more easily secured than is 
sometimes the case under present 
conditions. Financial institutions 
which lend money to farmers would 
more readily accept the policies of 
these companies as collateral, and last- 
Jy the.companies themselves would 
“find it. easier to co-operate with one 
another in matters of reinsurance or 
joint insurance, as well as in meeting 
other problems that arise, 


Yields Show Ohio Should Use Much 
More Fertilizer. 


The amount of commercial fertil- 
izer used in Ohio last year, if equally 
divided, would have covered each till- 
able acre with only 44 pounds. Me- 
dina County was in the lead with an 
average of 96 pounds. A few years 
ago the use of commercial fertilizers 
was considered necessary only on 
poor land; today its use even on the 
best of Jand is accepted as a mark of 
good farming. Without the  phos- 
phorus which commercial fertilizers 
supply, clover yields decrease and the 
home made manures are unable to 
produce maximum benefit. At least 
200 pounds per acre of acid phosphate, 
or its equivalent, is needed by farm 
land for each year that it produces a 
crop of grain or hay. At present only 
about on-fifth of this amount is used. 
The wheat crop responds well to lib- 
eral fertilization and should receive 
a heavy application of acid phosphate 
not only for the benefit to the wheat 
crop itself but also for the encour- 
agement to the clover which follows 
its 


A system of sheep farming’ that. is 
to be continuously successful can not 
ignore either wool or 
many cases’ the two products will be 
worthy of equal consideration. In 
others either one may be emphasized 
according to the peculiarities of con- 
ditions, management, and marketing. 


By patronizing the advertisers in 
this publication you will be helping 
yourself, the paper, and the ad- 
vertiser. 


“When mothers economize on milk 
the children become pale and sickly.” 
~United States Food Administration. 


“Just in proportion as we supply 
milk to children today shall we have 
healthy men and women in the next 
generation.” 


“Where smart style 
meets moderate 
price” 


We have opened our new store in Warren, Ohio, and with pleasure we extend to you an invitation to visit 


We assure YOU who know the value of a dollar, that time spent here will be worth while. 
| a We carry a complete line of men’s and boy’s clothing, furnishings and shoes, and intend to give the 
public quality, service, and last but not least—PRICE. Our prices are incomparable. 


Give us a visit when in 


mutton. In “7 


Page Eleven 


- Mention this paper to the adver- 
tisers: 
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Classified Column 


WANTED—Secend-hand stave silo. 
Give condition, size and price. Ad- 
dress, Amos Townsend, Regcrs, Oo 
R, F. D. No. 1.—June 5th. 

FOR SALE—104 acres on pike road, 
1% miles to town. 40x60 basement 
barn, 11-room house, 20 acres woods, 
10¢0 peach trees, apple orchard, gar- 
age, milk house, two 10x30 silos. This 
farm is worth $100 per acre but for 
quick sale’ will include 20 cows, 2 


2? 


a 


horses, all tools and all crops for $100 
per acre. Will deal for small place or 
house and lot. F, E. Burch, East Qr- 
well, Ohio, 

FOR SALE—Thorobred registered 
Holstein bull, well marked, gets good 
stock. Enquire of C: A. Chace, East 
Claridon, Ohio. P. O. Huntsburg. 
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Member's Exchange 


This department is: reserved for the 
members of The Dairymen’s' Co-oper- 
ative Sales Company to advertise 
articles they wish to dispose of. No 
eharge will be made for the adver- 
tisement but advertisers are request- 
ed to report to this publication the 
benefits of the advertisement. Adver- 
tisements are limited to fifty words. 

FOR SALE—Two seated surrey in 
fine condiion.. Will sell cheap. Ad- 
dress P. S. Brenneman, Jefferson, 
Ohio, 

FOR SALE—Thorobred Holstein 
heifer calf; also 80 acres of good farm 
land, good commodious buildings. For 
farther particulars address S. H, 
Oatman, Andover, O., R. F. D. 1. 

FOR SALE—Black Draft Gelding, 
4 years old. Black Hackney Saddler 
and Driver. White Collie Pups; $10 
and $15. P. R, Elson, 1 mile north 
of Waynesburg; Ohio, 

FOR SALE—Pure bred Jersey bull, 
one year old, good breeding. J. C. 
Dirmeyer, Nutwood, Ohio. 
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STARR. PLAYER PIANOS } 
AND eT 
Famous Starr Phonograph } 


RICHMOND PIANOS AND 
PLAYERS 


REMINGTON PIANOS AND 
PLAYERS 


All Starr made geeds are sold 
only by The Carson Piano €o. in 
Youngstown and vicinity. 


The Starr products are well 
eneugh knewn to the readers. of 
this paper. We need net tell you 
anything but the name and you 
will know their merit. The prices 
are very reasonable. 


_ Write for catalog. We will give F 
you convenient terms. 


THE CARSON 
PIANO COMPANY 


- TRUNKS, BAGS AND SUIT CASES 
Complete Outfitters for Men and Boys 


LEVICK’S 


5 Hippodrome Arcade | 


30 MAIN STREET 
‘Warren, Ohio . 


80 MAIN STREET 
Warren, Ohio 


Youngstown, 0. 


DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS OF 
THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERA- 
TIVE SALES COMPANY. 


PS; Brenneman RA rertara ake abst ane President 
W. S. Wise..--.. -,...Vice President 
BPI SHOTE Sees se os ers oe Secretary 


Board of Directors 
P. S. Brenneman, F, H. Shore, A. W. 
- Place, John Kampf, W. S. Wise. 


Austinburg Local 
W. O. Ellsworth, president; F. H. 
Reynolds, secretary; Frank Hess, 
treasurer; A. J. Heath, member ad- 
visory council. 


Alliance Local 
S. L. Lipley, president; A. F. Hazen, 
- secretary; G. A. Allenbaugh, treas- 
urer; Amos Eckert, member advisory 
council, 


Andover Local 
J. H. Sparling, president; C. D. 
Gelvin, secretary; C. B. Fitts, treas- 
urer; C. W. Slater and J. H. Sparling. 
advisory council members. 


Ashtabula Local 
A. A. Harmon, president; F. H. 
Metcalf, secretary; D. H. Fargo, 
treasurer; Dr. Frederick, member ad- 
visory council, 


Augusta Local 
D. V. Manfell, president; Jas. W. 
McGee, secretary and member advis- 
ory council; M. J, Kainsberger, treas- 
~ urer. 
Bessemer Local 
T. A. Hay, president; W. A. Gerner, 
- secretary; T. A. Hay, member advis- 
* ory council. 
Beaver Center Local 
H. Rudler, president; G. W. Fuller, 
: secretary; Fred Stewart, treasurer; 
A. E. Corey, member advisory council. 
: Bazetta Local 
E. D, Marvin, president; G. L. 
Parke, secretary; W. lL. Deckert, 
_ treasurer; J. P. Dilley, member ad- 
visory council, 
Branchten. Local 
W. W. Morrison, president; G. W. 
Hartzel, vice-president; S. J. Rhodes, 
secretary and treasurer. 
Braceville Local 
J. A. Crabb, member advisory 
council. 
Bristolville Local 


Canfield Local 
T. C. Heintzelman, secretary; W. S. 
Rhodes, member advisory council. 
Colebrook Local 
Louis G. Creig, president; C. A. 
Peck, secretary; C. H. Turner, treas- 


urer; E. A. Bates, member advisory . 


council. 
-Conneautville Local 
Frank Young, president; J. L. 
- Rogers, secretary; Ross Walton, 
treasurer; T. L. Nichols, member ad- 
visory council. 
Coitsville Local 
R. W. Collins, president; D. M. 
Brownlee, secretary; Fritz Wilson, 
treasurer; R. W. Collins, member ad- 
visory council. 
Cherry Valley Local 
B. V. Loveland, president; Guy G. 
Piper, secretary; W. W. Sweet, treas- 
urer; B. V. Loveland, member ad- 
visory council. 
Chartiers Local 
John W. Quivey, J. M. Paxton, mem- 
bers advisory council. 
Connoquessin Valley Local 
Sidney Scheiver, president; J. L. 
Wise, secretary and advisory council 
member. 
' Champion Local 


EK. E, Durst, president; S. J. Pierce, © 


secretary and treasurer; L. W. Pierce, 
_ advisory council member, 


Dorset. Local | 
_ H. A. McConnell, presidents C. E. 
Van Winkle, secretary; R. R. Mells, 
treasurer; R, B. Cox, member advis- 
ory council. : 
Denmark Local 


C. H. Blanch, president; J, F. Ham- 


ilton, secretary; J. C. Herman, treas- 
urer; C. H. Blanch and F. W. March, 
advisory council members. 
East Clairdon Local 

H. H. Hale, president; Geo. F. Rey- 
nols, secretary; J. J. Wells, treasurer; 
A, C. Stillwell, member advisory coun- 
cil. 

East Liverpool Local 

Wm, C. Givens, president; J. D. 
Rice, secretary-treasurer and member 
advisory council. 

Eighty-four Local 

H. B. Mollenauer, president; Wm. G. 
‘Wilson, vice-president; A. L. Berry, 
secretary and treasurer; M. S. Wilson, 
member advisory council, _ 

Farmington Local 

J. R. Linville, president; A. Y. Os- 
mer, secretary; Geo. Hyde, treasurer; 
A. §. Ridinger, member advisory 
council. 

Fowler Local 

Geo. Cover, president; B. B. Loy, 

secretary;~H. J, Forward, treasurer; 


Geo. A. Cover and Paul Forward, 
members advisory council. - 
Gustavus Local 

E. C. Gray, president; Walter 


Smith, secretary; Elmer H. Partridge, 
treasurer; Harry C. Beatty, member 
advisory council, 


Garfield Local 
James Cameron, president; R. FE. 
Fouts, secretary; Lewis Greenwalt, 
treasurer; Everett Jones, member ad- 
visory council. 
Greene Local 
H. C, Cook, president; W. L. Love, 
secretary; D, S. Dennison, treasurer; 
A. V. Case, member advisory council. 


Hartford Local 
T. L. Miller, president; D. S. Mc- 
Elrath, secretary; Jacob Zeigler, 
treasurer; T. L. Miller and V. L. Mil- 
ler, members advisory council. 


Hamden Local 
F. S. Bartlett, president; A. C. 
Guelzow, secretary; D. C. Bellard, 
treasurer; F. S. Bartlett, member ad- 
visory council. 


Hanoverton Local 
Charles Wernet, president; Harris 
Reader, secretary; William Leeper, 
treasurer; Chas, Wernet and E. O. 
Blat, members advisory council, 
Homeworth Local 
G. F. Ramsayer, president; W. h. 
Crist, secretary; O. C. Hahn, treas- 
urer; G, F, Ramsayer, D. F. Hahn, 
members advisory council. 


Jamestown Local 
Irwin H, Carr, president; Ralph J. 
Brenner, secretary; C. W. Moreland, 
treasurer; C. W. Brown, member ad- 
visory council. 
Johnston Local 
S. G. Elder, president; F. E. Alling, 
secretary; T. A. Denman and S. G. 
Elder, members advisory council, 


Jefferson Local 
J. R. Stone, president; H. H. Chapin, 
secretary; J, P. Spinneweber, treas- 
urer; J. R. Stone and C. Nielus, mem- 
bers advisory council. 


Indiana Local 
S. P. McHenry, secretary. 
Kinsman Local 
M. M. Coursin, president; D. B. 
Lees, secretary; W. R. McCormick, 
treasurer; P. A. Doyle, member ad- 
visory council. 
Little Beaver Local 


J. E. Hamill, president; D, W. Gil- — 


more, secretary; F. L. Willson, treas- 
urer; H. L. MeCurley, member advis- 
ory council. 


ay ease z eeutiier ns ebieclard Beil, ee hel 


Capes secretary; H. A, 
treasurer; J. L. meellen member ad- 
< visory council, 


nal, secretary; 
treasurer; W. B. Read and Willis - 
_ Rupert, members advisory council. 


Linesville Local 
J. N. Caughey, president; A, B. Rea, 


’ secretary; H. J. Harris, treasurer; A. 


J. Henry, W. L. Wildrick and S. N. 
Caughey, members advisory council. 
Livermore Local 

Jas. H, White, secretary. 
Manor Valley Local 
Jas. F. Torrence, secretary. 
Montour Local 
J. A, Matchett, president; J. H. 
Stewart, secretary; J. A. Matchett, 
member advisory council. 


Mecca Local 


R. L. Biggin, president; W. E. 


Moore, secretary; F. A. Jacoby, treas- - 


urer; A. P, King, member advisory 


council. 


Moravia Local - 

J. ©. F. Jackson, president; W. S. 
McAnlis, secretary; J. C. F. Jackson, 
member advisory council. 

Mesopotamia Local 


S. E. Sweet, president; Edwin Mc- . 


Pherson, secretary; Geo. Murray, 

treasurer; Frank King, member ad- 

visory council. 
North Lima Local 


I. R. Hazen, president; C. H, Welsh, 


secretary; J. N. Withers, members ad- 
visory council. 
New Castle Local 
C. C. Cox, secretary. 
New Galilee Local 
S. A. Duncan, president; W. T. 
Jenkins, secretary; W. G. McHattie, 
treasurer; S. A. Duncan, member ad- 
visory council. 
Newton Falls Local 
A, H. Griffith, president; H. O. 
Barber, secretary; H. H. Finnical, 
treasurer; W. G. Bate and D. H. 
French, members advisory council. 
Norrisville Local 


R. L, Gordon, president; Floyd 


Smith, vice president; H.-E. McMillen, — 


secretary; O. A. Wood, treasurer, M. 
F. Baker, member advisory council; 
Ira Garwood, alternate member. 
North Jackson Local 
W. W. Miller, president: C. A. Buck, 
secretary; J. H. Hitchcock, treasurer; 
Edward Noble, member advisory 
council. 
New Waterford Local 
S. R. Sander, president; Frank Kan- 
J. I. Fitzsimmons, 


North Shenango Local 
H. S. Taylor, president; F. G. Gilli- 
lang, secretary; C. C. McCrom and F. 
S. Linn, members advisory council. 
New Lyme Local 
E. V. Michael, president; E. J. Pot- 


ter ,secretary; M. J. Hodge ,treasurer; ~ 


H. W. Mead, member advisory coun- 
cil. 
North Bloomfield Local 
Carl B, Knight, president; J. Wal- 
lace Hoagland, secretary; F. M. Mack, 


“member advisory council. 


Orwell Local 
W. A. Anderson, president; A. W. 
Miller, secretary and treasurer; Wil- 
liam Cook, member advisory council. 
Palmer Local 
A. R. Hackett, president; E. H. 
Hague, secretary; J. C. Schermerhorn, 
treasurer; Clyde Lamb, member ad- 
visory council. 
Paris Township Local 
V. W. Sheatsley, president; Irwin 
Snyder, secretary; Oscar Hein, vice 
president; Irwin A. Snyder and V. W. 
Sheatsley, members advisory council. 
Pierpont Local 
C. R. Deny, president; Elton Lam- 
son, secretary; Geo. Hill, treasurer; 
Frank Robinson, member advisory 
council. ER antes ae te 


ar. 


~ . council. 


- W. A. Dearborn and J. C. . Balliett, 


' Hoagland, secretary: and treas 


dresses. 
also be 


Fraiie Agnew, member bes 
Pan Hendie rita: 
Geo. Pate, secretary, 
Richmond Local 
W. J. Hall, president; Jas. S. Sun- 
bury, secretary and treasurer; C 
Varner, member advisory council. 
Rock Creek Local 
A. E. Layton, president; F, B. Arm- 
strong, secretary and treasurer; Jol 
Graves, member advisory council. _ 
ROME LOCAL. _ gis 
I. N. Chapin, president; John 
Kampf, treasurer; Joseph M. Breslyn, 
secretary and member of adeeeny 
council. ‘ee 
Southins¢en Local <5. Wet 
R. I, Shepherd, president; Mart 


Miller, secretary; Ed Crawford, treas- 


urer; Lou Hoffman and W. H. Harsh- . 
man, members advisory council, — 
Springboro Local 
Howell Powell, president; John Fin- 
nican, secretary; Fred ‘Thornton, 
treasurer; J. J. Mather, member ad- 
visory council. 
Saegertown Hiab 
Ow. Shaw, president; Karl s. 
Willards, secretary; C. E. Cropp, 
treasurer; C. W. Shaw, O. J. Cropp, 


a 
4 


if 


members advisory council. aaek 


Trumbull Local — 

A. Rich, president; D. H. Smith, 

secretary; W. A. Amidon, ‘treasurer; 

J. M. ihe member. ee coun- 
cil. 

Vernon: Local : : 

H. G. Smith, secretary; C. E. Reed 

member advisory council. 


Westford Local | 

T. C. White, president; w. $. Me- 
Conahey, secretary; Chas.. Rumsey, 
treasurer; C. G. Ween member ad- 
visory council. 3 


Wayne Local 
H. J. Crawford ,president;. R.- 
Wilder, secretary; J, L. Allen, fe = 
urer; R. C. Bellard and S. B. Noxon, 
members advisory council. 


; Wayland Local. 

C. D, Kirtland, president, A. E. Gil- 
bert, secretary; O. B. Sabine, treas- 
urer; C. A. Booth and P. N. = D, 
members advisory council. 


Williamsfield Local cae 
Ira Fuller, president; W. C. Di 
man, secretary; W. P.. Stead 
treasurer; Geo. Platt, member ad 
ory council. < ges 
Wabash Local 
J. Ard Cowden, secretary and 
treasurer. Ge aes. 
West Penn Local 
A. J. Lang, president; H. E. 
nedy, secretary and treasurer; J 
Montgomery, men in co 
einge cas 
Warren Local ; 
Irwin McClaren, president; Clayul 


James Reeves, member ener ¢ 
cil, 
- West Mecca Local 
G. N. Mahannah, president 
member advsiory council; Bert Li 
secretary; R. W. Elston, treasurer. 


A number of locals have fai 
report a complete list of officer 
the complete list of officers in 
local do not appear in this dire 
you are asked to have them prop 
forwarded to Secretary Frank Sh 
Jefferson, Ohio, as well as to this ] 
lication in order that the b 
the organization will not 
thru lack of proper names 
Changes of 


Ss 

*/ HE thousands of dairy farmérs in 

<i the United States who have 

_ joined as members of the vari- 

_ ous dairy organizations done so for 

4 _ one purpose and that is the control of 
~ their product in such manner as would 


_ place dairying upon a profitable basis - 


and insure the efficient dairyman a 
_ profit over his investment and labor. 
_. With most of these organizations 
formed thruout the country, the plan 
- of operation or means of reaching this 
end was mostly imaginary and in 
any cases the first views advanced 
were most. impractical because they 
were formed without the practical ex- 
- perience and sound business judgment 
that a few months operations would 
‘naturally give, but to most dairymen 
_ there have always been a premotion 
that eventually the dairy farmers 
would haye to resort to the manufac- 
_ ture and distribution of milk and dairy 
‘s products before the ideal of organiza- 
tion would be reached Like the boy 
- with his first watch, all the wheels and 
- springs would have to be dissembled 
and placed together again before he 
would be satisfied that his watch was 
a real one, dairy farmers have be- 
lieved somewhere in the dairy indus- 
try there must be something added or 
taken from before the thing would 
yun. 


To be sure they are right. There 
has and must be some things added 
and taken from, but how much and 
when and where are the problenis that 
reust be decided correctly if the indus- 
try is made to tick the way to be de- 
sired. 


- Conditions in various localities are 
so much different that one becomes 
_ zonfused in trying to make decisions 
_ that are workable as a whole and at 
_ the same time the decision of one Jo- 
2 must greatly affect that of an- 

other, 


_ At the present time the Dairymen’ s 
ae. is leading forth in the agita- 
_ tion to have dairy farmers become the 
sole proprietors of milk until it reach- 
es the consumer’s door. For severel 
- months plans have been under war for 
he organization of dairymen in the 
ast under a co-operative plan that 
would make them the manufacturers 
-and distributors of their product and 
liminate the middle man. The rea- 
ns given for this activity are inain- 
y: “to pro-rate money received for 
ie milk so that all members may be-on 
an cquitable basis; to care foc sur- 
I so that a profit may be made on 
ilk; to prevent milk strikes and 
roduce, manufacture and adver- 
: sell their peaart to better 
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Decision of Proper Activities for Organizations 


manufacturer and distributor of milk 
and dairy products in the nation. The 
aggregate amount of business will 
total into’ the millions of dollars 
each year and necessitate a business 
judgment of the keenest kind. 
There is no doubt but what the idea 
of dairymen becoming whole boss will 
be tried out by this organization for 
the idea has met’ with popular accord 
of the membership and has been most 
unanimously endorsed by the various 
local branches. It will be the first at- 
tempt upon a large scale of co-opera- 
tive ownership of manufacturing 
plants and distributing mechanism. 
The significance of the project can- 
not be over exaggerated for it means 
something to every dairyman in the 


nation. If it is a success, it will be 
the proper proceedure for most the 
entire country to follow, and if it is 
not, it not only will show dairymen the 
limitations of their organization ac- 
tivities, but will no doubt affect the 
milk market of the country to a very 
serious extent and perhaps have a de- 
moralizing effect upon the other or- 
ganizations. 

The success or failure of the pro- 
ject lies mostly in the support. given 
to it. The dairy farmers in this terri- 
tory must to a man resolve to see the 
thing thru successfully and show a de- 
gree of co-operation much above that 
shown previously in any co-operative 
organization. Half the dairymen or 
two-thirds the dairymen would make a 
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LIVE STOCK SITUATION 


Producers Threatened With Loss Owing to the 


Discontinuance of Foreign Shipments 


With meat prices to the consumer 
so high that he is denying himself, 
and with the prices for live stock, es- 
pecially beef and lambs, so low to the 
producer that he is actually lesing 
money, the»Nation is confronted with 
a grave problem which requires solu- 
tion if we are not to suffer a decline 
in the live stock industry. 


It is an anomalous situation. The 
Department has endeavored to inform 
itself on the subject, and after confer- 
ences with Senators and members of 
the House who represent live-stock 
producing regions and who also feel 
deep concern for the welfare of con- 
sumers, deems it important to give to 
the public certain outstanding facts, 


which may be summarized as follows: 


There is no longer need for meat 
conservation. The supply is plentiful, 
and patriotic citizens may freely dis- 
regard the meat-saving placards which 
are still displayed at many eating 
places. 


Europe needs our surplus pork, but 
is filling its beef requirements by im- 
portations from South America and 
Australia. Prices of beef cattle have 
fallen sharply since March 1 on ac- 
count of the stoppage of exports for 
Army use, and a slack demand fer 
beef at home, due to the continuation 
of beef conservation under the mis- 
taken idea that such conservation is 
still necessary to feed the people of 
Europe. Beef producers and lamb 
producers who sell their products at 
this time are confronted with the dan- 
ger of heavy financial losses which 
would tend to restrict production and 


_ cause a serious shortage in future, : 
: United States will never have 
r PARENT me tet - ae ‘ tee 


a satisfactory and permanent solution 
ef the preblem until the manufacture, 
sale and distribution of meat products 
are officially supervised by authorized 
agents of the Government, working 
ing in co-operation with State and mu- 
nicipal authorities, whose only aim 
is to serve the public at large and not 
any particular class. When the Fed- 
eral Government is enabled by law to 
maintain a just supervision over the 
meat-producing industry that will 
prevent unfair dealings, speculation 
and profiteering, by furnishing the 
public from an unimpeachable source 
all the facts with regard to the indus- 
try, and when the States and munici- 
palities are enabled by law to exercise 
similar supervision over intrastate 
and loeal business, then only can we 


expect to have fair and stable mar- 


kets in which producer and consumer 
alike will have a square deal. 


Beef Industry Crisis. 


Some of the particulars of the situ- 
ation are as follows: 


The beef industry in the United 
States faces a most serious crisis. 
For a decade before the outbreak of 
war in Europe farmers and ranchmen 
had been urged to increase beef cattle 
production because the industry was 
not keeping pace with the growth of 
pepulation. The lowest ebb in pro- 
duction was reached in the fiscal year 


- ended June 30, 1914, when we prac- 
tically ceased to have fresh dressed 


beef for export, but began to import 
it from the Southern Hemispliere. The 
campaign for increased production be- 
gan to bear fruit with the outbreak of 
the war and beef again gained volume 
(Continued on Page 10) 


3 The Cooperative Movement Amongst Dairy Farmers Balances Upon 


failure. It is a shut out game in 
which the dealers are out in the start 
and must be held to the finish, 

In the Dairyman’s League News of 
June 25th appeared arguments both 
for and against the plan. It is stated 
that only two branches have shown 
opposition, one of which adopted the 
following resolution: 

Be it Resolved, That it is the senti- 
ment of the Albany Southern Branch 
of the Dairymen’s League that wo 
disapprove of the proposed plan known 
as the Dairymen’s League Co-opera- 
tice Association, Inc., and that we 
should not incorporate as an adjunct 
thereof, primarily for the following 
reasons: 

That no information has been fur- 
nished or seems to be obtainable con- 
cerning the business capacity, experi~ 
ence and judgment of the personnel 
of the promoters of the plan sufficient 
to warrant placing in their hands an 
enterprise of this enormous magni- 
tude. It is our judgement that without 
men of the greatest business capacity 
and experience in charge thereof, any 
such plan must result in failure disas- 
trous to the farmers and bring upon 
them an enormous loss, 

That the organizers of this plan 
have emphatically established as fund» 
amental and irrevocable a rule whieh 
is to absolutely prohibit and foreclose 
the organization from interfering, dic- 
tating or having anything to do with 
milk in the New York City market. 
The milk trust has in the past empha- 
sized that this was the only profitable 
branch of the milk industry. 


That in the alternative, the organiz-. 
ers propose to purchase of the milk 
trust such plants and at such prices 
as the officers shall, solely in their 
ciscretion and judgment decide upon; 
assume the burden and expense of cal- 
Jecting, handling and delivering to the 
New York City line whatever amount 
of milk the trust may desire to take, 
and leaving in the hands of the dairy- 
men a fluctuating and uncertain sur- 
plus which they must at an enormous 
overhead expense be always prepared 
with machinery, men and equipment 
to take care of. The milk trust has in 
the past persistently maintained, ané 
the officers of the Dairymen’s League 
have communicated directly to us, 
that the loss resulting from the part 
of the industry so reduced the profit 
otherwise realized from the distribu- 
tion of liquid milk in New York City, 
that they could not pay us a fair price 
for the same. Thus the proposition ig 
to shut us out of the concededly profit- 
able, and thrust upon us the conceded- 
ly losing end of the business. 

In this we are impressed there is ev- 
idence of either collusion, or lack of 
business judgment, 


(Continued on Page-7) ) fear 
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FACTORS IN FEED 


tion. 


TWO YEARS AGO. . 

Only two years ago the dairymen in 
the Pittsburgh district undertook in a 
definite manner to have a voice in 
fixing of the price of their product. 


‘To be sure there had been negotiations 


between dealers and producrs before, 
but from the producers viewpoint these 


. were a series of pleadings with the 


dealers and were probably looked up- 
on by the dealers as a huge joke, at 
least any serious attitude had never 
been shown by them up to this time. 

It will be remembered that the price 
committee of the old organization was 
instructed to hold for $3.00 milk for 
the month of August, 1917. This price 
was refused to be granted by the deal- 
ers and the milk strike was declared. 


~ Tt was a remarkable stand ‘that pro- 


ducers made at that time and the turn- 
ing point of a losing fight. With all 
the conditions so adversely against 
them their tenacity commanded the 
respect and admiration of their foes, 


and day after day the trains that had 


been hauling car loads of milk ~to 
Pittsburgh arrived practically empty. 


' There was no force that compelled 


this more than personal determination 
of the thousands of milk. producers 
that the time had arrived when. pro- 
ducers should be entitled to repre- 


~ sentation. in. the making of the price 
_paid producers for their milk, and it 


was not until official notification of 
an arbitrary settlement reached them 


_that shipments were resumed. Even 


then prevailing sentiment would have 
continued the strike, 

No man interested in the progress 
of the dairy industry can look back 
upon those few days with regret. 
They were the turning point for a 
new order of things that even today 
cannot be fully comprehended, 

The strike was the Bunker Hill 
fight and like those loyal farmers who. 
stood with their muzzle loaders be- 
fore the coming British, when the 
word to fire came their single shot 
was used to good advantage. 

The gain was not to be measured 
jn the increased price received by pro- 
ducers, but rather in the confidence 
inspired in each other. It was then 
they knew that at least the. dairy 
farmers could trust each other and co- 
operate for their mutual welfare; 
strength they needed and strength 
they received, which has lead to a 
stronger organization based upon 
business principles that probably 
could never have been formed without 
this increased confidence and strength. 

That milk strike is over and few of 
us desire to see circumstances agair 
that would deserve another, even tho 
dairymen are more strongly’ en- 
trenched than they were then, but we 


must all look back with a twinkle in 
our eye to those few days in August, 
; 1917. 


— 


SELECTION. 


In seleeting feeding stuffs for his 
stock the farmer will naturally be 


_ governed by the conditions «of ‘the 
market. The cost of feeding stuffs is 


controlled by other factors than the 
actual amounts of food material 
which they contain; indeed, there oft- 
en appears to be very little connection 
between the two. Bearing in mind 
that the protein is the mest expensive 
ingredient, and one especially. sought 
in concentrated feeds, the farmer can 
make his selection with the aid of ta- 


bles showing the digestible materials: 


in t00° pounds. 


SOME RECORD. 


The Reporter received«requests for 
over 400 sample copies of the last edi- 


could be supplied, i 


y 


“Unfortunatly not all of bags 
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URING the past two years the 

the methods of production and 

conservation employed by the 
farmers of this country have advanced 
20 years beyond what they would have 
been during peace times, says G, I. 
Christie, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Prior to 1914, and even up 
to the declaration of war by the Unit- 
ed States, there were farmers in ev- 
ery community who were not inter- 
ested in county agents, ‘farmers’ in- 
stitutes, the agricultural colleges, or 


' the United States Department of Ag- 


riculture. But when war was de- 
clared and Uncle Sam asked the farm- 
ers to grow more foodstuffs of every 
kind, those who had before assumed 
an attitude of indifference responded 
to the call. Throughout the Nation 


- these farmers, with a spirit of patri- 


otism and an additional inducement of 
fair prices and assurance of reasona- 
ble compensation for their expendi- 
tures, called upon the Federal depart- 
ment and other agencies that could 
give them information. The attitude 
as well as the spirit of the farmers 
changed from peace-time to war-time 
farming. 

Not Going Back to Old Methods. 

Improved méthods and _ practices 
adopted and now being applied have 
come to stay, says Mr: Christie. In 
future farming operations we should 
have little question as to the practice 
of the man who has treated oats for 
smut and has inereased his yield; the 
man who has applied fertilizer to his 
wheat and has increased his crops 5 
to 10 bushels an acre; the man who 
has sought information on the feeding 
of cattle and has found that by adding 
protein to the ration he can produce a 
pound of beef with 9 pounds of corn, 
where the old ration required 13 
pounds of grain; the man who was 
encouraged to build a silo through 
which he is able to feed a carload of 
cattle with the crops from 16 acres of 
land when before it required 26. Men 
who have learned these lessons, have. 
seen the results and have profited by 
them are not going back to the old- 
time methods. Farmers are reaching 
out and inquiring in a broader way for 
additional aid. 


Improved Methods Increase Wheat 
Yields. \ 
Last fall farmers planted 49,000,000 
acres of wheat. The condition of these 
crops is excellent and there are pros- 
pects for a bumper yield. 
“Favorable weather has been an im- 
portant factor in securing the present 
stand of wheat,” Mr. Christie says, 


“but the crop has been more the re- 


sult of the good metheds of farming 
that were employed in the fall of 1918. 
There were more tons of fertilizers ap- 
plid on this wheat than during any 
previous year. There was more early 
plowing, There was better cultivation, 
There was better selection of varieties 
and better treatment of the seed. 
There has been more top-dressing of 
the crop with straw and manure than 
ever was known in any other year. 
Part of the crop~is due to the 
weather, some just to plain luck, but 
the big results that are showing at. 
this hour in the wheat fields all over 
this country ate due to the improved 
methods employed by farmers.- 

“There is large and sufficient evi- 


dence to show that agriculture has_ 
made a rapid, sure, and substantial — 


advance. If that i is true, then ee 
ture will — sere revert. a 
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Farmers Employ Better Business. 
Methods... 
- “At no time has thé-farmer been 
called upon to give greater attention 


‘to the business side of his operations. 


In this day of high-priced land, labor, 
seed, fertilizers, machinery, and other 
materials and equipment, careful at- 
tention must be given to economical 
production.. Industrial,.plants have 
found it necessary to introduce. ‘the 
eost-accounting system in. order. that 
the cost of each part. manufactured 
may be determined. In. the same way, 
farmers must conduct. their business 
and know more definitely the desirable’ 
and profitable lines of production. 
“Not every farmer has it within his 
power to increase his— acreage, but he 
can very materially increase his® in- 
come by judiciously increasing thé 
size of his business. There is oné way © 
of doing this that seems to be open 


to farmers in practically all parts of 


the country. The farm-management’ 
studies conducted by the Department 
of Agriculture bring 6ut the fact that 
the simplest and surest way for the 
land-locked farmer to make more 
money is to produce more and better 
live stock. There is but limited op- 
portunity for expansion in the produc- 


tion of the intensively grown crops, ’’ 


but there is great opportunity for ex- 
pansion in the “production of all 
classes of live “Shodki. yn) sat 
Live Stock Increases Farm Income. 
“In the case of 42 farms surveyed 
in Henry County, Ind., 11 made an 
acreage labor income of $1,423 a year. 
These farms kept the most live stock, 
averaging 62 animal units (that is, 62 
full-grown cattle or their equivalent 
in. smaller animals). Sixteen farms 
made an.average labor income of 
$479. These farms kept live stock 
averaging 19 animal units per farm. 
Fifteen farms made an average labor 
income of but $18.. Not:one of these ~ 
farms kept more than 15.animal units. 
“Dividing these farms into three 
groups according to the number of 


animals to an acre, the same tendency © 


is shown. The more heavily stocked 
the farm, the larger the labor income. 


“T have in mind a corn-belt farm, © 


formerly managed as a straighz-grain 
farm, that for the past five years has © 
been operated-as a hog farm. The 
system followed is rather unusual, in 
that but one litter is raised each year, 


the sows bred being gilts, which are | 


fattened and sold after their pigs have. 
been «weaned. -The pigs, put on full 
feed on‘self feeders, are sold when 
from six to seven months.old. ee 
hogs*are bought to hog: down the. corn” 
crop. The profits realized are far in 
advance of those realized under the~ 
old system. For the past three years, 
respectively, the net returns fron: the 


- hog enterprise alone have been $1,259, 


$1,859, and $3,733, 
Keep High-Class Syock Only. 


“It should be borne in mind in this 
connection, however, that, just as a 
large acreage may be a handicap 
rather than an advantage unless used 
to advantage, so live stock may be a 
liability rather than an asset unless 
the quality of the animals is high. 


‘The more scrub cows a man has the 


worse off he is: 4f he persists. in try- 
ing to produce - ‘milk from them, and 
in some cases the quickest way to in- 
crease net returris-is to sell a bunch 
of canners. 


The high: class” hog we fal ee 
; she cae ‘cow, each in ep Tee 


cow sreducnie 2,000 giede of mi 
and the animal yielding 7,000: po 


of milk, or between the razorback hog 


“dnd the hog that converts corn int 


pork rapidly and economically, we are 
not in a position to make the most 


of this fact. 


“So the farmer who seeks. a in- P 
crease his business by going into live — 
stock enterprises will make a grave — 
mistake unless he pays strict attention — 
to the vital question of quality of . 
It is not necessary to begin — 
with expensive registered animals, for eS 
good grade stock will serve, but it is — 
essential that great care be exercised — 
individual animals | 


stock, 


in selecting the 
that are to serve as the foundation of 
the herd or flock. When such care is 
taken, however, there is no safer way 


for the farmer to increase the size Of 
his.bysiness than by intensive produc-_ 


Lise of live stock.” 


a ‘most communities there TS sc 
great “opportunity for marketing eggs 
and‘ poultry by parcel post. 


Is Coot merchant supporting a 


farmer’s paper? If not, ask him why? 


~ FREE BREEDING 
“"~ SERVICE 


“WORLD’S CHAMPIONS—The 


Maplecrest Monarch—Butter King ‘ 


Often — 
; this plan gives better satisfaction than 
* the usual method. 


To a half brother of THREE. Be 


‘ 


1 
a 


De Kol Colantha. Sired by Friend | ‘ 


“Hengerveld De 
and from a 30-lb. dam. 


YES, WE MEAN 
WHAT WE SAY 


Write us for full particulars 


We furnish free breeding service @ 


Atso— 


We will keep your Liberty eae. i 
without cost to you, clip the | 


\ 


coupons when due, and place 
them, to your credit. 


& And We Pay 


on Deposits 


|The People’s Savings — 
_ Warren, Ohio. : 


' ENSILAGE 


| CUTTERS| 


The Climax Ensilage Cutters are 


the most reliable and durable cut- | 
The seventeen years’ . 
-} use.of the climax on our own farms - 
and the great number sold to sat- | 
isfied customers by us in seventeen — ‘9 


ters made. 


years warrant this assertion. 


We buy carload lots and keep all . 


‘sizes’ on hand, and also a complete 


line of repairs. Write us for cata- | 


logue Sescribing the Sune th 


cutter Hinfle, 


pe 


ol Butter Boy . 


See. Ce eee 


| CLIMAX pest 


excellent feed for poultry. In feed- 
ing sour milk or buttermilk, however, 
the feeder must exercise care not to 
give too much or bowel trouble will 
likely result. Skimmed milk is an 
~ economical feed. In skimming, the 
-most valuable food constituents—the 
nitrogenous substances—are left in 
the skimmed milk. Not only does this 
skimmed milk contain much nutritive 
material, but it contains it in a form 
which, as a rule, is easily digested. 
- Skimmed milk may often be advan- 
 tageously substituted in part for meat. 
Milk may be used in mixing the soft 
feed, or it may be given the fowls to 
drink in addition to water. 


-- Piviik Prices! 
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PRICE THIS MONTH. 


Price of milk in the Pittsburgh dis- 
.- trict for July is: $2.65 for 3.5 milk at 
the factories and 30 cents per gallon 

for lecal shippers F. O. B. Pittsburgh 
. for tested milk. Untested milk 3214 
| cents per gallon F. O. B, Pittsburgh. 


OCTOBER, 1918. 

Factory price $3.25 per hundred. 
Local shippers 35 cents per gallon for 
tested milk and 37 cents for untested 
milk, 

NOVEMBER, 1918. 

_ Factory price $3. 80 per hundred. 
“Local. shippers 39% cents for tested 
milk and 4114 cents for untested milk. 

Se DECEMBER, 1918. 

Factory price $4.00 per hundred. 
Local shippers 41 cents per gallon for 
- tested milk and a3 cents for untested 

~  _ milk. 
JANUARY, 1919. 
4 Factory price $3.80 per hundred. 
Local shippers 3914 cents per gallon 
for tested milk and 41% cents for un- 
tested milk. 
FEBRUARY, 1910. 
Factory price $3.50 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 3914 cents per gal- 
lon: All direct shipments based as 
4% milk with a differential of 4% cent 
* _ per gallon for every tenth of one per- 
cent from 4% milk. - 
MARCH, 1919. 
Factory price $3.00 per hundred. 
Local shippers price 4 cents per gallon 
_ below February price. 
5 . APRIL, 1919. 
No change from March price. 
MAY, 1919. 
_ No change from March price. 
JUNE, 1919. 
Factory price $2.40 per hundred. 
_ Direct oe ee 27% cents per gal- 
~ lon for 3.5 milk. 


NOTE—AIll prices based upon 38.5 
milk unless otherwise stated, with 5 
cents per a i butter fat from 3.5 
$ basis, ~~ 

___ To figure cream prices use the fol- 
_ lowing example: 

Cream Shipments—One-fifth price 
of whole milk constitutes price of 
skim milk when whole milk is selling 
at $2.50 per hundred. For every 10 
cents per hundred whole milk ad- 
vances over $2.50 add 4 cents to the 
_ price of skim milk. From present 
- "price of whole milk substract price of 
skim milk and divide result by 3.5 for 
Bs, pores of butter fat. 

One gallon of milk weighs 8.6 Ibs. 
- Differentials have been set for the 
4 following towns and cities: 

: Youngstown, eae aS Ashta- 


“When properly ‘fed, ‘milk fakes an 


_TRACTOR PLOWING PRESENTS | 
F : a 
| PROBLEMS ALL ITS OWN. 
Tau 
LOWING with tractors ascents the edges, it is essential that care be 
some problems that never bother taken to have the headland of the same 
the man who uses horse-drawn width clear around the field, to have : 
implements.’ It is necessary to lay the distances measured exactly when 


out fields, so that a high-class job of 
plowing can be done over the entire 
area with the minimum use of a horse 
drawn plow in starting and finishing 
the work, says Farmers’ Bulletin 1045, 
recently published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
which gives in detail some of the best 
methods for laying out land and plow- 
ing with tractors. The methods in 
general use are divided into two class- 
es in the bulletin—those in which the 
plows are elevated and no plowing is 
done across the ends, and those in 
which the plows are left in the ground 
continuously. In most cases better 
plowing can be done when the plows 
are idle across the ends of the field, 
and for this reason the methods of 
this class are more popular, but many 
farmers prefer the other methods, as 
they eliminate waste of time and la- 
bor. 

Plowmen using tractors wish to re- 
duce to a minimmum the time spent in 
running and in turning with plows out 
of the ground. While it is necessary 
to do some traveling with the plows 
idle, care should be taken not to do too 
much of it, as it reduces the number of 
acres which can be plowed in a day, 
making the tractor that much less ef- 
ficient. Short turns, however, are 
awkward for most tractors, and where 
such.turns are necessary the operator 
often has more or less difficulty in 
getting the outfit in the correct posi- 
tion for starting. into the new furrow 
at the right point. Some tractors turn 
more easily in one direction than oth- 
ers, andthis should be taken into con- 
ers, and this should be taken into con- 


Advantages Summarized. 
The advantages of plowing by the 
methods in which the plows are idle 
across the ends of the field are that 


‘the short, awkward turns are elim- 


inated, except in some cases at the 
beginnings and ends of the lands, and 
usually less.space will be left at the 
corners to be plowed with horses, The 
advantages of the other methods are 
that little or no time is lost in travel- 
ing with the plows out of the ground, 
and that ordinarily the number of 
dead furrows and back furrows will be 
considerably less. 

In using the first-named methods it 
is necessary to measure the lands in 
the center of the field accurately, leav- 
ing an equal area on all sides of the 
field.in which to turn the outfit, and 
which can be plowed last by running 
the tractor completely around the 
field several times. If one end of the 
field is unfenced the outfit can be 
pulled out into a road or lane, or an 
adjoining field, for turning. It may 


be preferable to plow up to the fence. 


on the two sides as the body of the 
field is being plowed, and léave the 
headland only across the end of the 
field which is fenced. The width of 
the headland will depend largely on 
the turhing radius of the tractor. 
With easily handled outfits it is not 
necessary to leave more than 15 or 
20 feet, but plenty of room should al- 

ays be left, and for this reason 


headlands 50 feet or more in width” 


are preferable to narrower ones. 
Careful Plowing Saves Time. 
If the field is to be finished up in 


the best manner, with no irregular un- 


wed distrins: between the la a or at 


Accor. 


starting new lands, and to have the 
first furrows as nearly straight as 
possible. A little extra time taken in 
measuring off the necessary distances 
and setting plenty of stakes for guid- 
ance will nearly always be more than 
returned in saving time at the finish. 
If the tractor pulls three or more 
plows, cutting a total width of three 
or more feet, some effort should be 
made to have the width of the head- 
lands an exact multiple of the total 
width of the plow, so that the last 
strip across the field will exactly cut 
out the land or finish it to the fence. 
This will do away with the necessity 
of making a trip across the field, pro- 
bably over the plowed ground, to turn 
a narrow strip which has been left un- 
plowed. 

When methods are used in whicn 
the plow is left in the ground contin- 
uously the outfit is started in the cen- 
ter of the field. For the first three or 
four rounds the plows are lifted at the 
ends of the furrows, and then they are 
left in the ground when the turns are 
made, The outfit is then run around 
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the field until the entire area has been 
plowed, and if the field has been 
measured correctly before the tractor 
started, the last round will plow the 
land next to the fence on all sides. 


By patronizing the advertisers in 
this publication you will be helping 


yourself, the paper, and the ad- 


vertiser. \ 


‘ 


ADVERTISING 
RATES 


The advertising rate in the 
Dairymens’ Price Reporter effec-.. 
tive until further notice is 98 cents 
per column inch for display and- 
three cents per word for classified. 
Discounts given upon application 
for contracts covering regular ad- 
vertising, *e 

Forms close upon the Ist and 
15th of each month, however, no 
advertising guaranteed insertion 
unless in publishers hands 10 days 
before date of publication. 

Right reserved to reftse all ad- 
vertising that publishers believe to 
be detrimental to the best interests § 
of the readers. 4 

Statement of circulativn furn- 
ished to advertisers upon request, 


1 


| SERVICE STATION |p 


\ Copyright seand: 1918 


Test? 


Drive around any day and ask us to test your © 
battery solution with a hydrometer. 
used to making this test yourself you will be sur- : 
prised to see how easy it really is. 


If your car* is a new one be sure to have your — 
battery registered and get the benefit of Willard 90- * 
At the same time ask for “ak 

copy of the booklet, “Willard Service and You.” It , 


day Battery Insurance. 


STORAGE « 
“BATTERY. 


are 


Sure! 


If you aren’t = 


tells all about the Willard Service and Adjustment <% 


Policies that are of so much importance to -you = ; 
whether your car is a new one or not. si 


Electric Repair & Storage Battery Co. 


Distributors of 


WILLARD. STORAGE ~ 
BATTERIES 


663 Bryson Street 
Youngstown, O.. 


Main 1078 ‘Auto 4801 °F 
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DAIRY CATTLE INCREASING. 


WENTY-NINE countries each 

have more than 2,000,000,000 

cattle. 
not the greatest number, as many peo- 
ple suppose, but ranks second to In- 
dia by more than 100,000,000. Dur- 
ing the last 83 years Guernseys led 
by far all other breeds in numbers of 
pure-bred cattle imported into this 
country, and of the five breeds lead- 
ing the importation, four were. dis- 
tinctly dairy types. 

More than 8,750 Guernsey cattle 
were imported; Jerseys ranked second 
in numbers, with Durhams, including 
Shorthorns, third, Holsteins fourth, 
and Ayrshires fifth. The volume of 
pure-bred cattle importations has 
been extremely variable. 

These are a few of many facts 
about the dairy industry that are 
prought out in Circular 7, recently 
published by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, which 
shows, chiefly by graphic charts, the 
trend of the industry in this country 
and its relation to the world trend. 

The circular reports statistics of 
eattle in the various countries as far 
pack as 1850; when: the earliest de- 
pendable information was recorded. 
Compared with other decades the 
world has had more cattle in recent 
years than ever before, although it 
must be remembered popularion has 
increased also.’ : 

Owing to the wide Gamouene in the 


quality of herds in the different coun-- 


tries, the circular says, the charts 
must not be considered as an indica- 
tion of relative meat or dairy re< 
sources. 

The circular says the general trend 
of cattle development is: First, work 
animals; next, raising cattle for com- 
mercial beef; and, finally, commercial 
dairying in addition to the business 
of meat production, 

Throughout-the world the cattle in< 
dustry shows general growth, but has' 
made its greatest advance in regions 
where pasturage and feeds are more 
abundant. 

The recent trend of cattle develop- 
ment indicates that beef production 


and dairying are progressing, gener- 


ally, outside of the immediate war 
area. 

Countries which depend largely on 
imported feeds appear to maintain 
relatively few cattle in addition to 
their dairy cows, which have gradu- 
ally replaced other cattle, 

’ Dairy cows have shown less fluc- 
tuation in number than total. cattle. 


This condition is noteworthy through- 


out the world over long periods. includ- 
ing adverse conditions, such as dis- 
ease, drought, and war, ..- 

European experiences intlicate that 
when a country has reached the prae- 
tical limit of cattle the Jand will main- 
tain, further increase of milk produc- 
tion is obtained by i iron g the yield 
per cow. 

It appears logical that the United 
States can best meet changed world 
conditions, first, by inereasing simul- 
taneously buth the number and qual- 
ity of its cattle; second, by constant 
attention to economy of production; 
and third, by maintenance of cattle 
raising and dairying in conjunction 
with general farming, thus reducing 
dependence on purchased feeds. 


The ordinary avérage annual pro- 
duction of small flock of hens given 
good care is commonly estimated at 
10 dozen eggs per hen. Two ordinary 


hens for each member of the family 


_ will supply about 20 per cent more 
as eggs than the average city ts now 
TE: consumes, 


The United States has. 


‘PRODUCERS MUST PLAY FAIR. 


All those engaged in the industry 
must be fair with each other and 
work to the end that the actions of 
one shall be of mutual “benefit to 
another. Especially is this so of pro- 
ducers, for no matter where irregu- 


larities, and foul play: exists, its pay- 


ment comes out of their pay checks. 
Surely producers do not fully under- 
stand such to be the ease or some 


would not conscientiously do these 


things that reflect back to them. 

Our attention has been called to an 
incident happening duringthe time 
that so much milk was being returned 
to producers. It is undoubtedly true 
because the producer told the story 
upon himself thinking perhaps that 
his ingenuity had placed one over on 
a certain milk dealer. This producer 
delivered milk to a receiving station 
and the required temperature was not 
to exceed 70 degrees. Part of his milk 
failed to meet this requirement and 
was returned to him, whereupon he 
cooled and mixing: with the milk de- 
livered the next day succeeded in plac- 
ing it upon the dealer. Those who 
understand the rapid raise in bacteria 
count in milk within a few hours, 
once bacteria has started to gather, 
can understand the reason that two 
car loads of milk reached Pittsbufeh 
from this plant in a sour condition. 
The sweet and wholesome milk of a 
great number of other farmers had 
become contaminated by the action of 
this dairyman. It made a loss to the 
milk dealer and his only means of 
retribution was the payment of all 
his producers a lower price for milk 
the following month as well as in- 
creasing the surveilance over possibly 
otherwise passable milk, 

Another instance in the case of a 
condensory holding contracts with the 
government for condensed milk to be 
shipped to the army overseas. Some 
$30,000 worth of condensed milk was 
ready for shipment when upon gov- 
ernment examination it was found 
that some dairymen had failed to 
keep the milk of freshened cows from 
delivery the necessary period and thus 
spoiled the entire shipment. The man- 
ager of this company admitted that 
the only means of making up such 
losses was thru paying dairymen as 
a whole a less price for milk than 
would otherwise be possible. 

Thus it may be seen, whether inten- 
tional or unintentional, such practices 
are unprofitable to producers. It may 
be one producer today and another 
tomorrow. In the end they will both 
pay for such poor business. Let hon- 
esty and fair play be producer’s 
standard and it will be far easier to 
make a stand against the irregulari- 
ties of others. Producers cannot 
knowingly allow another to practice 
anything else, and where such cases 
are plainly brought to their attention, 
such action as will tend to remedy 
them should be made effective. 
system of dog eat dog no longer exists 
insofar as producers are concerned. 
Their .organization permits them to 
play fair and demand the same of 
others. 


GIVE HENS MASH FEED. 

It is the practice of a large percent- 
age of the most successful poultrymen 
to feed a part of the daily grain va- 
tion ground. Most of them feed the 
ground grain moistened with either 
with either milk or water, although 
some feed it dry. , A fowl’s gizzard is 
capable, of enikaike all kinds of: grain, 
but it is generally considered1o be’ 
more economical to have a part.of the 


‘grinding done by steam or water pow- 


er. ‘The soft=feed idea, however, must — 


“not be over-worked. A beginner « oft Ae 
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grain; but the powerful muscles of | 
the gizzard are there to be used, and 
experience has shown that the balance 


of power of: Aunetions in the fawl’s — eat readily i in 16-0 or 20 a, 
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“THE GOVERNMENT | 


has just counties Twenty-five Thousand Dollars more Loans, in ‘Trumbull 
and Mahoning Counties. 
If you are needing money and own, or wish to purchase a farm, why | 
not borrow money from the Government; interest 5Y%%, long time to pay, | 

thirty-four and. one-half years; 1% amortiation making your loan ‘cancel | 
itself in the ‘above period of years. For further information write or see — 

C. I. PONTIUS 
TRUMBULL NATIONAL FARM LOAN 
. ASSOCIATION 

-602- WESTERN RESERVE wag BLDG. aoe 

Telephone } Nos. 2053 and 2370. WARREN, OHYO. Ne 


VACUUM CUP—6,000 MILE TIRE—You pay for 


9990006 


the Quality—the Safety costs you nothing. 
| Vacuum Cup Fabric and Cord 


Vacuum Cup—6,000 Mile Tire 
PENNSYLVANIA Bar O Circle—3,500 Mile Tire 
Auto Tube—“‘Ton Testet Tube 


pam dul VAC TIRE COMPANY 
’ Distributorg ty 
; sina ae CASINGS 

AND TUBES 


> 


i -._ Motorcycle and Bicycle Tires. ee 


117 CHAMPION STREET 


«Telephone: Federal 3470—Automatic 6376 


~~ Youngstown, Ohio 
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- TRUCK 


_. % TO ONE TON 
KELLY!SPRINGFIELD TRUCKS — 
OLDSMOBILE  — 
PASSENGER CARS-- 


Express Body $2430, Cab and Sills $1400, 


ae 0. B. Youngstown 
Tri-State Motor | 


chee $1350 


Company tee 


DISTRIBUTORS ; 
“tT WICK AV EN Bibs: ga te ‘Opposite Raye 7 School 
ae Pas} Federal. 3950—Automa’ ic, 628 x 
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THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERA- _ 
---«- FIVE SALES COMPANY. 


-P. S. Brenneman.......... . President 
W. S. Wise..--..°....Vice President 

_F, H. Shore...............Secretary 

a5 Board of Directors 

_ P.S. Brenneman, F, H. Shore, A. W. 
3 Wace, John Kampf, W. S. Wise. 


Austinburg Local 
Ww. O. Ellsworth, president; F. H. 


~¢ eynolds, secretary; Frank Hess, 
treasurer; A. J, Heath, member a. 
p wicory council. = 


Alliance ised ; 

S. L. Lipley, president; A. F. Hazen, 
secretary; G. A. Allenbaugh, treas- 
- -urer; Amos Eckert, member advisory 

ot ‘ 
i : Andover Local \ 
a H. Sparling, president; C) iD: 
 Gelvin, secretary; C. B. Fitts, treas- 
—urer; C. W. Slater and J. H. Sparling. 
advisory council members. 
Ashtabula Lecal — 
A, A. Harmon, president; 
Metcalf, secretary; 
‘treasurer; Dr. Frederick, member ad- 
_ visory council, 
Augusta Local 

_ D. V. Manfell, president; Jas. W. 
McGee, secretary and member advis- 

ory council; M. J,-Kainsberger, “shal 
_ urer, 


+ 


ee 
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Bayard Local” 
« W..O. Bowers, president; Rayman 
_. Hayman, vice-president; Chas. W. 
Hart, secretary; L. E, Unger, treasur- 
er; W. O. Bowers, Lawrence Walters, 
Walter Whitleather, members advis- 
“ory council. 
tt Bessemer Local 
T. A, Hay, president; W. A. Gerner, 
_ secretary; T. A. Hay, member advis- 
S ory council, 
Cal Beaver Center Local ~~ 
H. Rudler, president; G. W. Fuller, 
secretary; Fred Stewart, treasurer; 
A. E. Corey, member advisory council. 
Bazetta Local 
E. D, Marvin, president; G. -L. 
‘Parke, secretary; W. L. Deckert, 


treasurer; J. P. Dilley, ety ad- 


-visory council, 

Branchton Local 
we Ww. W. Morrison, president; G. W, 
_ Hartzel, vice-president; S. J. Rhodes, 
oy secretary and. treasurer. 
> Braceville Local 

C, R. Davis, president; A. B. Joy, 
vice-president; Frank Nye, secretary; 
Wm. Gillett, treasurer; J. A. Crabbs, 
ae ‘member advisory council. 


¥y =/ 


a _ Bristolville Local 
bis cos Ub lS SRR RSE Ne 5 i a 
a Canfield Local 


E, R. Wither, president; W. S. 
_ Cook, vice-president; F. L, Crockett, 
ecretary; W. S. Rhodes, treasurer; 
C, M. Smith, member advisory council, 


u Colebrook Local 

Louis G. Krieg, president; R. L. 
itheon vice-president; C. A. Peck, 
H ‘secretary; C, H. Turner, treasurer; T. 
*y) G, Moose, member advisory council. 


a ; Conneautyille Local 

sii N K. Partch, president; L. E. 

_ Partch, vice president; K. K. Partch, 
Secretary; E. A. Corey, treasurer; T. 

MM, Palmer, member advisory council. 


: ‘ Coitsville Local 
 - R. W. Collins, president; D. M. 
Brownlee, secretary; Fritz Wilson, 
treasurer; R. W. Collins, member ad- 
visory. BOUTCI Eas os \ 
; renee Cherry Valley Local 
ae. Loveland, president; Guy G. 
rT, secretary; W. W. Sweet, treas- 
B. Vv. _Loveland, member ad- 


De is Haren, 


sy L. secretary; J. P. sabia treas- 


Pe, 4 rf “he 


Chartiers Local 
John W. Quivey; J. M. Paxton, mem- 
- bers advisory ‘council. 
~Champion Local 
E. E. Durst, president; S. J. Pierce, 
secretary and treasurer; L. W. Pierce, 
advisory council member. 
~~ Dorset. Local... ~ 
H. A.- McConnell, president; C. E. 
Van Winkle,~secretary; R. R. Mells, 
treasurer; R, B. Cox, member advis- 
ory council. 
~~ Denmark Local 
E. A. Sampson, president; E. M. 
Hardman, vice-president; G. A. Huey, 
secretary; J. G. Herrman, treasurer; 
E. A. Sampson, P. Paulson, .C. H. 
‘Blanche, members advisory council. 
East -Claridon Local 
Fy W. Pierce, president; S. N. Pol- 
lock, vice-president; Geo, T. Reynolds, 
secretary; Floyd A. Phillips, treas- 
urer; S. N. Grosvenor, member ad- 
visory council: 
East Liverpool Local 
“Wm, -C. Givens, president; J. D. 
Rice, secretary-treasurer and member 
advisory council. - 
Eighty-four Loeal 
H. B. Mollenauer, president; Wm. G. 
‘Wilson, vice-president; A. L. Berry, 
secretary and treasurer;’M. 8. Wilson, 
member advisory council, 
3 Farmington Local 
C. A. Parker, president; A. Y. 
Osmer, vice-president; Geo. Hyde, 
secretary; Harry Hathway, treasurer; 
‘Chas. rask, member advisory council, 
Fowler Local Bea 
Geo. Cover, president; B. B. Loy, 
secretary; H, J, Forward, treasurer; 
Geo. A. Cover and Paul Forward, 
members advisory council. 
Gustavus Local 
E. C. Gray, president; Walter 
Smith, secretary; Elmer H. Partridge, 
treasurer; Harry C. Beatty, member 
advisory council, 
Garfield Local 
James -Cameron, president; R. FE. 
Fouts, secretary; Lewis Greenwalt, 
treasurer; Everett Jones, member ad- 
visory council. 
Green Local 
’F. D. Vaugh, president; F. D. Webb, 
vice-president;-W.L. Love, secretary; 
D. S. Dennison, treasurer; A. V. Case, 
R. W. Clark, members advisory coun- 
OTe Aa” S3lee 
Hartford Local 
T. L. Miller, president; D. S. Mc- 
Elrath, secretary; Jacob Zeigler, 
treasurer; T. L: Miller and V. L. Mil- 
ler, members advisory council. 
_ Hamden Local 
F. S. Bartlett, president; A. C. 
Guelzow, secretary; D. C. Bellard, 
treasurer; F. S. Bartlett, Mets ad- 
visory council. 
Hanoverton Local 


Charles Wernet, president; W:. L... 


Fife, secretary; Ed Bower, treasurer;. 


“Charles Wernet and E, O. Belat, mem-~ 


bers advisory council. 
Homeworth Local 
G. F. Ramsayer, president; W. Lh. 
Crist, secretary; O. C. Hahn, treas- 
urer; G, F. Ramsayer, D. F. Hahn, 
members advisory council. 
Indiana County Local 
Herbert McCall, president; J, H. 
White, vice-president; J. F. Pounds, 


secretary; A, W. Duncan, treasurer; 


J, H. White, member advisory council. 
Jamestown Local 
C, W. Brown, president; J. W. 
Crawford, vice-president; W. P. Col- 
lins, secretary; L. L.. Brown, treas- 
urer; Ralph Brenner, member advis- 
ory council, ; 
Jefferson Local 
J. R. Stone, president; H. H. Chapin, 
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Johnston Local | 
-T. A. Denman, president; E. R. Mil- 
likin, vice-president; S. G. Elder, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Owen Wertz, mem- 
ber advisory council. 


Kinsman Local 
M. M. Coursin, president; D. B. 
Lees, secretary; W. R. McCormick, 
treasurer; P. A. Doyle, member ad- 
visory council, 


Little Beaver Local 
J. E. Hamill, president; D, W. Gil- 
more, secretary; F. L. Willson, treas- 
urer; H. L. McCurley, member advis- 
ory council. 


Leetonia Local 
Wm. P. Wilhelm, president; H. H. 
Calvin, secretary; H. A. Schaeffer, 
treasurer; J. L. Keller, member ad- 
visory council, 
Linesville Local 
A, L.. Woodard, president; A. W. 
Anderson, vice-president; A. B. Rea, 
secretary; H. J. Harris, treasurer; A. 
G. Henry, A. W. Anderson, D. C. 
Ladner and Jas. Welch, members ad- 
visory council. 
Manor Valley Local 
Jas. F. Torrence, secretary. 
Montour Local 
J. A, Matchett, president; J. H. 
Stewart, secretary; J. A. Matchett, 
member advisory council. 


Mecca Local 
R. L. Biggin, president; W. £E, 
Moore, secretary; F. A. Jacoby, treas- 
urer; A. P, King, member advisory 
council. 
Moravia Local 
J, C. F. Jackson, president; W. S. 
McAnlis, secretary; J, C. F. Jackson, 
member advisory council. 
Mesopotamia Local 
S. E. Sweet, president; E. J. Long, 
vice-president; Leon Clark, secretary; 
Emery Norris, treasurer; E. C, Mc- 
Pherson, member advisory council. 
North Lima Local 
George Painter, president; C. H. 
Welsh, vice-president; Ray D. Hein- 
del, secretary; Ed. Haney, treasurer; 
I. R. Hazen, member advisory council. 
New Castle Local 
T. W. Houston, president; C€. C. 
“Cox, secretary; C. M. Hartzel, treas- 
urer; T. W. Houston; member advis- 
ory council, 
New Galilee Local 
S. A. Duncan, president; W. T. 
Jenkins, secretary; W. G. McHattie, 
treasurer; S. A. Duncan, member ad- 
visory council. 
Newton Falls Local 
A, H. Griffith, president; H. O. 
Barber, secretary; H. H. Finnical, 
treasurer; W. G. Bate and D. H. 
French, members advisory council. 
Norrisyille Local 
R. L.-Gordon, president; Floyd 
Smith, vice president; H. E. McMillen, 


‘secretary; O. A. Wood, treasurer, M. 


F. Baker, member advisory council; 
Ira Garwood, alternate member. 
North Jackson Local 

W. W. Miller, president; S. J. Ohl, 
vice-president; C. A. Buck, secretary; 
J. H. Hitehedck, treasurer; E. F. 
Noble, George Ewing, C, E, Clemens, 
members advisory. council, 

' New Waterford Local 

S. R. Sander, president; Frank Kan- 
nal, secretary; J. I. Fitzsimmons, 
treasurer; W. B. Read and Willis 
Rupert, members advisory council. 

North Shenango Local 

H. S. Taylor, president; F. G. Gilli- 


‘lang, secretary; C. C. McCrom and F., 


S. Linn, members advisory council. 


New Lyme Local . 

E. VY. Michael, president; E. J. Pot- 

_ ter, secretary; M. J. Hodge, treasurer; 
aH. W. Mead, anemia: sesiaoey coun- 
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North Bloomfield Local 
Carl B, Knight, president; J. Wal- 
lace Hoagland, secretary; F. M. Mack, 
member advisory council. 


Orwell Local. 

Aleck Anderson, president; A. W. 
Miller, secretary-treasurer; W. VY. 
Spellman, member advisory council. 

Palmer Local 

A. R. Hackett, president; E. H, 
Hague, secretary; J. C. Schermerhorn, 
treasurer; Clyde Lamb, member ad- 
visory council. 

Paris Township Local 

V. W. Sheatsley, president; Irwin 
Snyder, secretary; Oscar Hein, vice 
Sheatsley, members advisory council. 
son, secretary; Geo. Hill, treasurer; 

Pierpont Local 

GC. R. Deny, president; Elton Lam- 
president; Irwin A. Snyder and V. W. 
Frank Robinson, member advisory 
council, 

Penn Line Local 

C. W. Maloney, secretary; L. E. 

Partch, member advisory council. 
Poland Local 

Frank Agnew, member advisory 
council. 

Pan Handle Local 

Geo. Pate, secretary, 

Richmond Local 

W. J. Hall, president; Jas. S. Sun- 
bury, secretary and treasurer; C. C. 
Varner, member advisory council. 

Rock Creek Local 

L, T. Hubbard, president; L.A. 

Nicklas, vice-president; G. L. Bailey, 


secretary; F. B. Armstrong, treas- 
urer; A. E. Layton, member advisory 
council, 


Rome Local 
I. N. Chapin, president; John 
Kampf, treasurer; Joseph M. Breslyn, 
secretary and member advisory coun- 
‘ceil. 
Southington Local 
P, Z, Osborne, president; N. Newell, 
vice-president; J. C. Lauth, secretary; 
Ed Crawford, treasurer; L, Huffman, 
W. H. Harshman-and P. Z. Osborne, 
members advisory council. — 
Springboro Local 
Howell Powell, president; John Fin- 
nican, secretary; Fred Thornton, 
treasurer; J, J. Mather, member ad- 
visory council. 
Saegertown Local 
C. W. Shaw, president; Karl S. 
Willards, secretary; C. E. Cropp, 
treasurer; C. W, Shaw, O. J. Cropp, 
W: A. Dearborn*and J. C. Balliett, 
members advisory council. 
Trumbull Local 
A. P, Bundy, president; C. C. Reigs 
ert, vice-president; D. H, Smith, sec- 
retary; W. A. Amidon, treasurer; J. 
M. Proctor, member advisory council. 
: Vernon Local 
H. G. Smith, secretary; C. E. Reed, 
member advisory council. 
Westford Local 
T. C. White, president; W. S. Me- 
Conahey, secretary; Chas. Rumsey, 
treasurer; C. G. Wagner, member ad- 
visory council. 
Wayne Local 
H. J, Crawford, president; R. H. 
Wilder, secretary; J, L. Allen, treas- 
urer; R. C. Bellard and S. B. Noxon, 
members advisory council. 
Wayland Local 
C. D, Kirtland, president; P. N. 
Kropp, vice-president; A, E. Gilbert, 
secretary; O. B. Sabine, treasurer; 
P. N. Kropp, W. A. Boettner, mem- 
bers advisory council; Chas. Booth, J. 
Flekes, substitutes. 
Williamsfield Local 
Ira Fuller, president; W. C. Ding- 
man, secretary; W. P. Steadman, 
treasurer; Geo. Platt, member advis- 
ory council. 
~ Wabash Local 
J. Ard Cowden, secretary and 
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CALCULATIONS OF RATIONS 
FOR STOCK. 

The calculation of rations with the 
aid of feeding standards and tables 
will prove both interesting and profit- 
sble, for it will throw much light on 
the proper combinations of food for 
different purposes. At the same time 
i promotes a spirit of inquiry and 
ehose observation on the part of the 
fermer, which is one of the first 
#tquisites of a successful feeder, 


= 


THE PLACE TO BUY. 

The attention of our readers is 
called to the advertisement of T. L. 
Miller & Son,-of Burghill, Ohio, ap- 
spearing’in this issue. Mr. Miller is a 
member of the dairy organization and 
ts the Advisory Council Member rep- 
¥esenting Hartford Branch. He has 
«been a staunch supporter of the or- 
ganization movement and we believe 
if proper that. our readers interested 
in his line give him consideration. 


«. BRINGING IN THE SHEAVES. 

What is to be done about those 
dairymen living off in the wilderness 
and have not yet seen the light of or- 
ganization? 

Scattered over the territory of the 
Sales Company there are several hun- 
dyed dairymen who have been ship- 
ping milk here and there and cause 
about as much trouble as a cinder in 
the eye. Is it a desire on their 
part to be invited to the party or is 
3t a plain case of poor judgment that 
keeps them from coming forth and 
joining with the other members of the 
Sales Company? All of these dairy- 
men have benefited during the past 
¢wo years, not from anything done 
themselves, but. rather from things 
done by others, but at the same time 
they have hurt themselves and thoge 
swho-have been their benefactors. 

Let us presume that these men need 
-.‘@ special invitation and overleoking 
-eny other opinions of ours, suppose 
“Chat we make an. effort to. gather in 
4hese fellows by giving each one a 
special invitation. 

Our advice would be that every 
market that is not 100% organized 
-make some definite arrangements to 
“canvass every producer who is or may 
‘be shipping to such markets. Local 


bhippers will find this to their ad- 


vantage during the next few months 

and it will not be necessary to go thru 
another flush season and. stand for all 
the abuse that these unorganized mar- 


kets have suffered this spring and: 


summer. It will also mean better 
prices for the entire membership if 
the territory is fully organized for it 
cannot be expected of the dealers who 
are buying off of members of the 
Sales Company to pay a higher price 
for milk than some of his competitors 
who scour the country for these unor- 
ganized producers, paying a lower 
price and use theadvantage to cut the 
price to some of the former’s dealers 
customers. 


MAKES A DIFFERENCE. 
It makes a difference as to who 
benefits when it comes to applying 


differential agreed upon between deal- - 


ers and producers. 

It would be naturally supposed that 
the differential between other mar- 
kets and Pittsburgh should affect the 
price paid producers as well as the 
charge made t6 consumers. On the 
Youngstown market producers agreed 
to take three cents per gallon less 
than the Pittsburgh price. This un- 


‘derstanding was made some months 


ago, however dealers have never kept 
faith with it for they have paid 40 
cents per hundred under the Pitts- 
burgh price. 

Last month the price to the con- 
sumer dropped in Pittsburgh but 
Youngstown dealers have held con- 
sumers up for the same old price and 
not forgetting to lower the price to 
the producer. Producers on _ the 
Youngstown market will have some- 
thing to ask these dealers one of these 
days. We understand that all of the 
Ohio: markets have followed a iike 
example. 


PRODUCING BELOW COST 

In the past three or four years 
there have been many claims made by 
farmers that certain products of the 
farm were being sold. below the cost 
of production. Perhaps such claims 
were made by dairy farmers more 
frequent than any other branch of 
farming at least such claims were 


~heard more often from them which 


may be accounted for by the fact the 
number of dairy farmers far outnum- 
ber any other class. This claim that 
milk was being sold by producers be- 
low cost made quite an alarm and 
caused many to stop and think who 
otherwise would have hardly given 
appeals of dairymen for more money 
a moment’s thought. It lead to in- 
vestigations of many kinds, some of 
which were beneficial, and some of 
which were quite detrimental to the 
best. interests of the dairy industry. 
The reason that some were benficial 
was because such investigations were 
conducted by parties who had some 
further understanding than others of 
the industries complicated and we 
might say entangling alliances. 

It was most impossible for some to 
understand that dairy farmers could 
go along producing milk for great 
periods of time and receive less than 
cost and at the same time show so 
little of the symptoms of a losing 
business that shows so prominent in 
most any other line of business. Many 
dairy farmers were from all appear- 
ances unusually prosperous judging 
from the purchase of automobiles, im- 
proved .farm machinery, improved 
buildings, and in some cases an in- 
creased bank account. 

From théir very face, these things 


_ pointed to prosperity. The merchant, 
- manufacturer, 


or professional. man 
carrying out such a program, would _ 
in most every instance be profiting — 
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from his ine: of business: NBS gate sek 

Why then should this rule toe res 
versed in farming, was the first ques- 
tion that came into the minds of those 

_who were told such was the case with 
farmers, i 

It is a fact that some did not want 
to understand, some could not under- 
stand and some few were not given 

. material from which a proper under- 
standing could be made. As an illus- 
tration of this the Reporter would 
place the former Ohio Milk Commis- 
sion in either one or both of the first 
two positions, and the consuming pub- 
lic in the later position. It was the 

. desire of those who would not as well 
as those who could not, to help the 
general public from knowing the true 
situation, and unfortunately their de- 
sires were largely successful. 

Lack of organization by those who 
were to be mostly benefitted and the 
consequent trust in others to do some- 
thing for them was the greatest rea- 
son for the miserable failure of farm- 
ers to take advantage of the greatest 
opportunity ever presented to them— 
the winning of public sympathy thru 
publicity of actual conditions and the 
dire results of its continuance. 

To the farmer there is one thing 
above all others that counts; one 
thing upon which his success and 
future in farming stands, and with-- 
out this his opportunities no longer 

. exists. This one thing is soil fertility, 

How many farmers have lost in dis- 
regarding this law of nature. One 
needs only to travel thru the country 
and note the many farms, once pros- 
perous and producing abundant crops, 
but now in a state of delapidation, too 
poor in producing’ power to even sup- 
port a tenant or make it worth while © 
for the average farmer to spend his 

‘time and money upon it. These are 
objects undesputable and stand as 
monuments to a system only running 
to destruction, a guide post pointing 
the way so clearly that it is most im- 
possible to imagine that others can 
pass them by without full realization 
of his reception at the end of the 
journey. : 

It is the inscriptions upon these 
monuments and the pointing fingers 
of the guide posts that caused the 

. alarm to be given by the farmers who 

were able to read them. They began 
to realize the fact that they had been 
robbing themselves when this one es- 
sential upon the farm had been re- 
duced in quantity year after year and 
was fast approaching the time when 
their individual farms would stand 
only. as those of their neighbors, bar- 
ren and impossible of cultivation. Like 
the bank account drawn upon but 
never credited with a deposit, farms 
were fast approaching the time when 
no longer would the checks be 
honored, 

Those who were apparently pros- 

_pering were only drawing money from 
one depository and placing it in 
another far less secure and from 

which the financial returns would be 
but interest upon that of the former. 

Money ‘spent in the -purchase of 
lime, fertilizer, drain tile, etc., that 
would add to the fertility and produc- 
ing power of the farm was less each 

“year or inadequate to return that 
which had been taken out. The pur- 
- chase of feeds and requirements for 
keeping the herds of dairy cattle was 
.inereasing because of the lack of its 
- production upon the farms from which 
- such cattle should be most economical- 
~ly sustained. In pre-war days when 
prices were low the losses were quite 
unnoticeable, but when the increased 


costs of feeds and other requirements _ 


_had doubled and trebled, the Reeses 
became most apparent because these — 


_ increased costs were. > all. placed upon ae 


neaens from the pete iis ‘sol 


-eountry. Their plan of operation was — 


The increasing of these receipts ° 
a difficult problem and one that is 
entirely solved today... Two r 
especially, if not entirely, stood. 
tween the. farmer and higher pric 
One the fact that he had never b 
the selling agent of his goods and 
other was the assumption that in- 
creases to the farmers would only be 
passed on to the consumer who ale 
ready felt the stings of increased live. 
ing costs and had a very suspicious 
attitude toward higher prices and for 
which the farmer would be criticize 4 
because of insufficient knowledge: ¢ of 
the farmer’s position. Be 
From the farmer’s atandeouie some. 
thing should be done and done immed. 
iately. Hither the disposal of his 
herds or action for increased prices 
must be made. The former was taken — 
by a few whose position did not per- ~ 
mit delay, the latter was attempted _ 
by the majority because it was better 
business and because the entire world | 
begged for production. : 
Organization and co oeseanese was 
the only salvation for dairy farmers. — 
Numerous organizations sprang. up 
almost simaltaneous throuout the 


largely one of public appeal, a plan 
that proved only partially successful — 
because of the misunderstanding of 
the actual conditions, Later was some 
real business proceedings added that 
-has given further relief. ; 
As to what this organization eee ; 
co-operation amongst. dairy farmers — 
will eventually mean is beyond com=- 
prehension, but one thing certain is, 
their successful conduction will ben 
fit the consuming public enormously. — 
The increased efficiency both in pro- 
duction. and. distribution forced by 
them will save far more than con- 
sumers will ever have to pay to: secure 
it. is 
These organizations. “ard & role 
farming a prosperous occupation with- _ 
outing having to rob nature. Better 
land, better farmers, better condi-— 
tions, will all lead fo the efficiency — 
that will permit the farmers to feed © 
the nation at far less cost than would ~ 
exist from a combination of poor land, 
poor farmers and poor conditions, 


LOSSES LARGE FROM THE 
MILK RETURNED 


Producers have complained bitterly 
from the losses sustained during the 
past few months from milk returned 
‘to them from dealers with the state- 
ment that suck milk was in improp: r 
condition when it reached them. 

Statements made by many of these 
producers tend to show that much of 
this has been no fault of the producer, 
but rather from conditions that have 
been much beyond his control. The 
greatest number of- complaints have 
- been because milk wagons have had to 
stand at the factories for a consider- 
able length of time waiting for other 
wagons to unload, and during which 
time the wagons have been witho 
shelter from the hot winds and | 
Consequently milk. that had — 
cooled to proper temperatures wh 
in the producers hands had all 
opportunity to become warmed to 
temperature above 70 degrees. Su 
a situation justifies a dairymar 
complaining against losses sust 
and action to eliminate the re 
ence of such conditions is imp 
- Then again it would appe: 
improper inspection. at the. ne 
resulted in much 1 
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That honest inquiry (of representa- 
ives delegated by the co-operative as- 
ciation and sent out to urge the 
ormation as the thing essential to 


s which have been made to have 
matter discussed by men who are 
yiased as well as those who have a 
elfish interest in promoting the plan, 
e treated with contempt and 
charged as insincere. 
‘In this we are impressed there is 
manifest a desire by the organizers to 
suppress facts leading to a correct un- 
derstanding of the situation. 
In answer to this resolution the 
= says: 

“One of the debutante used above 
is that the co-operative plan does not 
contemplate doing business in New 
York City. There is a saying that a 
baby must learn to creep before it can 
walk. One of the above statements 
criticises the plan because of its 
‘enormous magnitude,’ and another 
in th esame resolutions finds fault be- 
cause the plan is not larger so as to 
take over the city distribution also. 
All of the milk sold in the entire 
League territory in fluid state is less 
than one-third of the total produced 
by League members. There is noth- 
ing in the League plan to prevent 
farmers from eventually distributiing 
milk in New York City if it in time 
seems advisable, but the directors 
have thought that it was better judg- 
ment to first take care of the country 
and manufacturing end, which farm- 
ers already know something about, 
and which is by far the largest and 
most important part of the business. 


After this is done well, will be the~ 


time to consider the next step. In the 
meantime by being in a- position to 
sell to the distributors only just the 
amount of milk that they want and no 
more, the farmers can always ask 
them a price which includes cost of 
production plus a reasonable profit. 

“One of the main arguments ad- 
vanced by Mr. Dillon, of the Rural 
New Yorker, against the proposed 
co-operative plan is the central con- 
troi that is suggested, and the strong 
individual contract that each mem- 
ber will sign with the parent company. 
In this connection it is very interest- 
ing to read the address given by Mr. 
Dillon on February 7, 1917, to the In- 
ter-State Milk Producers’ Association 
at Houston Hall, Philadelphia. Mr. 
Dillon then said: 

“All of our co-operative work dur- 
ing my life time in the State of New 
York has practically failed up to the 
present time because of one great 
weakness. . Every time we organized 
before, we had an organization under 
the form of a gentleman’s agreement. 
‘Now,’ we said, ‘We are all neighbors; 
we are all good fellows; w ewill stick 
together.” But there was nothing 
done to make the fellow stick that 


didn’t want to stick, He kept out if he. 


wanted to. That kind of organization 
and that kind of co-operation has prac- 
tically been a failure in the state of 
New York, and it has been a failure 
very part of the country where it 
has « ever been used. There is no ex- 
ception. 
_ “Co-operation on a_ gentleman’s 
agreement failed in Denmark for five 
ent times. * * * Denmark only 
eded when it struck the idea that 
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individually 1 responsible | 
tha to build 
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intelligent decision, and also all ef- 


y 
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an absolute hidebound contract, pledg- 

ing themselves to produce so many 
pigs every year, and to sell those pigs 
through that association, and in no 
other way: * *- * 

“But nowhere have they suceeeded 
in co-operation work until the individ- 
ual has cut the ground behind him and 

_said: ‘I am going right into this asso- 
ciation, full-fledged and all the time, 
and am going to work it out.’ 

“When you go to church, you go 
in. You do not say: ‘Well, I’ll go in; 
I’! become a member of this church, 
but the first scandal there is in it, I 
am going to pull out.? You marry 
your wife; you organize a family. 
You don’t say, ‘The first trouble there 
is in this family, the first time things 
don’t go right, ’m going to pull out 
and leave my wife and children here to 
get along by themselves.” 

“Tt would be difficult to find any 
stronger argument for central con- 
trol, with officers properly responsible 
to the membership, of course, and for 
strong individual contracts than the 
above argument made by Mr. Dillon. 
Yet now when the League advocates 
such principles for the co-operative 
plan, Mr. Dillon immediately reverses 
himself and is opposed to them and 
tries to get League branches to vote 
against it. 

We do not think the above resolu- 
tions are fair or properly represent 
the facts. We think that the farmers 
in the branch who endorsed those res- 
olutions do not have a proper under- 
standing of the plan as it is proposed.” 

Another argument against the plan 
has been presented by Zeb A. D. Stre- 
vell, who says: 

“Owing to some little experience in 
business ahd years of association with 
the farmer, I feel that I must condemn 
this milk plan as ill-timed and im- 
possible, and the ultimate ruination 
of the Dairymen’s League. It seems 
to me that they are entirely wrong in 
assuming that they can eliminate a 
surplus through a process of manufac- 
ture. If there is a shortage of con- 
densed milk, butter and cheese, there 
will be a surplus of fluid milk. If there 
is a surplus of fluid milk, is there not 
a surplus of milk products? 

“Tf supply and demand do not regu- 
late the surplus, and you resort to 
manufacturing, will the five, ten or 
twenty millions we are going to raise 
be able successfully to combat the 
hundreds of millions already invested 
in the same business? Remember that 
the present distributors and manufac- 
turers have their products upon the 
shelves of every grocer in this state 
and nation; remember also ,that the 
consumer is very well acquainted with 
the name and quality of each and ey- 
ery one of these products, and will in- 
sist upon having his favorite brand. 

“Tt will cost us millions of dollars 
and years of hard work to teach the 
consumer that ours is a superior pro- 
duct. We all admit there are times 
when there is no surplus; nevertheless 
we shall be obliged to keep at all 
times a full force of the very best ex- 
perts in our line at large salaries, to 
take care of this surplus when it ap- 
pears. We must develop in a few days, 
or at least in a very short time, a 
great business manager, one who is 
entirely familiar with the milk and 
milk products business. It has taken 
our competitors from five to seventy 
years to develop. and perfect their or- 
ganization. We must have an up-to- 
the-minute sales force, and an up-to- 


date advertising force, and the system - 
of bookkeeping that will be necessary - 


‘is way beyond my comprehension. As- 
~ suming that there is a surplus, we are 
going to confess to the dealer that we 


_ were wrong in the past when we 


ed ae to take all of oun product. 


DAYXYMEN’S. PRICE REPORTER 


“Farmers must make binding con- 
tracts with the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association to sell to them 
all ef their milk. They will agree to 
pay League prices, but you can hardly 
expect to get your check every fifteen 
or even thirty days. Your surplus 
must be manufactured and sold and 
collections made. Salaries, taxes, in- 
surance, and all other overhead 
charges must be taken care of first, If 
at the time this surplus is ready to be 
sold the market is bad, your manager, 
wanting to make a good show, may 
hold for a few. days; - market worse, 
holds for ninety days, and finally sells 
at lowest figures; you will then con- 
demn him instead of the present dis- 
tributor. He may win next time, but 
speculation is always a gamble.:' How 
many ofthe 70,000 members of the 
League pay? How many of the 70,000 
members of the League can or care to 
wait from sixty to ninety or one hun- 
dred and eighty days for their pay? 
How many own their farms and can or 
will make such a contract wnen so 
much is at stake? 


“Surplus is defined in Webster’s as 
that which is left over after demand 
is satisfied. How can we make demand 
any greater by maufacturing? We 
must elminate demand or lessen pro- 
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duction to solve this problem. I be- 
lieve that there has never been a more 
opportune time to boost the sale of 
milk. I am sure that a good, lively 
advertising campaign will entirely 
eliminate this surplus and cause such 
a shortage that we will have to exert 
ourselves to the utmost to supply the 
extra demand. 


“Let us demand of the dealer cost 
plus a profit, and in return promise 
and deliver a better product than ever 
before to use more care in handling 
the milk than before, to stop all loss 
in handling and in transit, and to or- 
ganize a campaign to create a greater 
demand for our product. Let us work 
to solve the problem of distribution, 
that consumers may be benefited and 
induced to purchase more milk.” 

In answer to the above the News 
reads: 


“Taking the situatio: as a whole 
there really is no such animal as sur- 
plus according to Webster’s definition 
quoted by Mr. Strevell. There are times 
of course, when we produce more of 
one product, such as milk or butter or 
cheese, than the market will readily 
take. There may be a surplus of any 
particular product, but not, under 
proper management, is there of all 
dairy products. The point to keep in 
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“mind fis that lever jsince (dairymen 
shave been trying to sell fluid milk in 
the cities, the dealer has used what 
he calls ‘surplus’ to beat down the 
‘price that ‘the farmer should receive 
for his product. One of the chief ob- 
_ jects of the co-operative plan is to take 
this club away from the dealer, and 
to be in a position to make up the 
smilk produced “by League members 
‘into those -particular products that 
the market.is demanding at the time, 
and to offer on the market only as 
much of any one product as that mar-, 
-ket will take, and at the same time 
and working. hand in hand with this 
plan to carry on a system of advertis- 
ing that will:tend to build up the mar- 
ket of all dairy products all the way 
alone the Hne. 

Mr. Strevell speaks. of the competi- 
tion that the dairymen will have be- 
eause of the manufacturers’ milk -pro- 
ducts upon the shelves of every grocer 
in the country, but he forgets that the 
dairymen themselves have the origi- 
‘nal product and that if the dairymen 
are themselves mnaufacturing this 
product and putting it on the market 
themselves, there will not be much 
left for the dealers to supply their 
trade with. This movement that is 
heing proposed by the League is na- 
tion-wide in its extent. At the pres- 
ent time the dairymen of New Eng- 
dand are proceeding rapidly on a simi- 
lar plan. The dairymen around Chi- 
cago and vicinity already have a gen- 
eral co-operative plan in operation, 
and the dairymen on the whole length 
of the Pacific coast either have a co- 
operative plan in operation, or are 
rapidly organizing one, which means 
that within-a. very few years, dairy 


‘products ofthis country are going to 


“he manufactured and handled by the 
‘people who produce the original sup- 
ply. This puts us in an entirely dif- 
erent position from any other busi- 
ness. 


“Mr. Stre#ell argues that our manu- 
facturing plants would be idle except 
at certain times of the year, but he 
“orgets that less than cne-third of the 
milk producéd by Dairymen’s League 
‘members is sold in the fluid state. 
‘The rest of the milk, or more than 
“two-thirds of our product is manufac- 
tured in one“way or another. There 
are times, ofcourse, when some of 
‘our plants: would work to fuller ca- 
‘pacity than at’other times, but under 
the plan proposed, there will be ‘no 
‘time when any single plant will not 
do a good “tapacity business. Inci- 
~«lentally,-it might be well to again 
mention that one of the big economies 
‘to be effected by the plan is to ship 
‘the milk which is near the cities to 
the cities inthe fluid state, and manu- 
‘facture throughout the year the milk 
that is farther away, all dairymen re- 
ceiving, however, equal compensation 
for their product, no matter where 
they live, after usual allowances for 
freight and butterfat are made. 

“The argument advanced by Mr. 
Strevell to'theeffect that we have not 
leaders, or *the“ability among farmers 
to take a success of our own business 
4s certainly a reflection upon the abil- 
,ity of farmers as a whole. It means 
in effect that farmers are not smart 
enough to run™ their own business; 
that we must-leave the most protiig. 
ble part of-our business to- people 
other than farmers, 

“He speaks of the large organiza- 
tion machinery that would be neces- 
sary; of the‘farge salaries, taxes, etc., 
mecessary to be paid, and Gf the impos- 
sibility of getting trained men. We 
would like to ask Mr. Strevell who is 
“now paying the large salaries to the 
_ dealers and who but farmers are now 
_ paying the expenses of the milk busi- 
ness? 


‘are the dairymen’s 


“this. 


serious one. 


There has been some tenden-— 


-ey to find fault with the salar es paid 
“to some of the League officers, but 


we would point out that these League 
officers are elected by the dairymen, 
representatives 
and are responsible to the dairymen. 
At the same time the dairymen’s 
money is paying salaries to deal- 
ers that are reported as high in some 
eases as $25,000 a year, for men not 


elected by dairymen and over whom — 
... the dairymen have no control what- 


ever, and men who in many cases in 
addition to their salary are drawing 
large profits from the stock they own 
in the different milk companies. 


As to getting a manager big enough 
‘to run the business, on one man can 


make or break the Co-operative Asso- 
ciation. No one man will have com- 
plete control. The co-operative busi- 
ness will be run by a board of di- 
rectors elected by dairymen, to whom 
any manager will be directly and ab- 
solutely responsible; and why will it 
be any more difficult for the farmers 
to get trained help than it is for the 
dealers to get it. This whole ques- 
tion of leadership narrows down to 
Have dairymen confidence 
enough in their own ability and in 
their own leaders to work out slowly 
but surely their own salvation; or 
do they still wish to continue to pay 
dealers their salaries and their profits 
and to have no control over them, and 
to have them run their business for 
them in the future as they have in the 
past ? 

“The question of regular checks to 
the dairymen under the plan, which is 
questioned by Mr. Strevell, is not a 
Dairymen’s League milk 
will be sold and manufactured into 
every kind of a by-product and there 
never will be a time of any duration 
when the pay of any majority of these 
products will be held up. One of the 
objects of the plan as suggested above 
is to be in a position to manufacture 
the product that the market wants at 
the time. Supposing, for instance, 
that it seems best to store for a time 
a small supply of butter. While this 
is being stored or at no other time 
will there be any interruption in the 
sale of whole milk or in most of the 
other products being manufactured 
by the League. Each man’s pro-rated 
share of the butter which was stored 
for a short time would be extremely 
small compared with his share of the 
products that were going regularly in- 
to the market. No dairyman would 
object to taking a chance of having 
five per cent of his product held for a 
better price, if he regularly received 


every month or every fifteen days 95~ 


per cent or more. 


“Mr. Strevell says ‘Let us demand 
of the dealer cost plus a profit,’ but we 
think the most dairymen have come 
to realize that this is easier said than 
done, for it is necessary, working on 
this plan, to have constant friction 
with the dealers which at times de- 
velops into a milk strike costing the 
whole industry enough at one sweep 
to put the whole co-operative plan cn 
its feet. And he says in conclusion: 
‘Let us organize a campaign to cre- 
ate a greater demand for our produc:.’ 
This is something that we know 
should be done and some work has 
been done along this line; but isn’t it 
rather absurd for dairymen to spend 
thousands of dollars advertising a 
product sold and profited on by an- 
other party? 
ness do it? 

“One of the arguments which is per- 


haps more frequently advanced than 


any other against the co-operative 
plan is that it is too large and involves 


too much. The same argument might 
have been advanced as a good reason 
why America should not have entered ~ 


Does any other busi- . 
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the war. These are days of big things 
and = great accomplishments. 
game argument was the biggest one 


This 


advanced during the summer of 1916 
when dairymen were trying to get to- 
gether for their rights. Thousands of 
men oppressed and cowed by the 
tyranny of the milk dealers said that 
the dealers were too firmly en- 
trenched for us to ever be able to do 
‘anything with them, and that it never 
would be possible to organize the 
dairymen across six states now cov- 
ered by the Dairymen’s League to 
stand as a unit. But dairymen have 


_ forever proven in 1916, and again in 


January, 1919, that it was possible, 
and that it could be done. ; 


“The thing that is impossible pe- 


cause Of its size to an individual 
may be a comparatively small thing 
for several individuals when they are 
working together as a unit. Ten mil- 
lion dollars, or whatever is necessary 
to finance the Co-operative Associa- 
tion, would buy tobacco for quite a 
spell for any one back-on-the-hills 
dairy farmer, but ten million dollars 
for 75,000 men is a. comparatively 
small amount. The day of individual 
bartering has passed and the day of 
organization has come, Other classes 
have recognized this. We as dairy- 
men, must if we are to remain in the 
race.” 


The Reporter believes the decision 


| 
i. 
i 
i 
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money. 


Let us prove these statements, 
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buyers are looking for. 
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“DELCO” LIGHT PRODUCTS — 


Our 75,000 Users Are the Best Reconinebidateda. 


I will put a: “Delco” Light Plant on your farm and operate it in 4 
competition with any other light plant made and prove to you how 3 
we can make electric current for electric light and POWEE for less 2 


A card will bring complete information without. obligation to you. A 


H. S. MILLER 


17 N. Logan Ave., Warren, Ohio 


Farm Loans at 512% © 


Why pay a higher rate of interest? _ a 
( We are getting our FARM CATALOGUE READY 
for fall buyers. If you have a farm that you wish to sell 
or exchange for town property, SEE US AT ONCE so 
that your farm may appear in this catalogue. 
a large number of inquiries for both large and smal 
farms. YOUR FARM may be the very farm ane of Riese ; 


The Western Reserve Farm 
Agency Company 


Rooms 502-3-4 Second National Bank Bldg., Warren, O 
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‘DR. FRED 3B. REBMAN - 
NEUROLO GIST 


THE EYES AND NERVOUS — 
402 STAMBAUGH BUILDING _ 
ESTABLISHED 1896 
MY SPECIATY 


WITHOUT THE USE OF DRUGS Be FS, 
“ SEND FOR. BOOKLET 


of producers to manufact 
tribute their products rest 
tirely upon one point, and th 
the present dealers will not 
with producers’ organizations in 
endeavor to upbuild the dairy ind 
and make it a profitable propo 
-for producers, there is. no alte 
than to decide to enter this end o 
business themselves. 


The Dairymen’s League may ft 
reached this point and if they he 
no member in their organizati 
dairyman in their territory s 
shirk in making the plan oper 
and successful, 

Fortunately the orbatnetien a 
Pittsburgh district has had a degre 
of co-operation, possibly not so muc 
as may be desired but it has been su: 
ficient to arouse some hope that tk 
dairy farmers here will not have ' 
resort to such proceedure, howev 
the activities of these eastern dairy 
men will be watched with interest fi 
there is no guarantee but what tI 
future may bring changes that 
materially alter the present positiot 

wa ES 


Co-operation cannot be successfi 
in double harness. There is eee oF 
aim—mutual assistance. 


Read the advertisements, you. 
find it profitable. i 


Phone 1377-R : 


-We have 
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ORY OF OFFICERS. sy SWEET CLOVER HELPS TO a 


ontinued from Page 5) MAKE POOR SOILS FERTILE 
Sa oer ae That changes in farm crop rotations 
- West Penn Local are often necessary to build up the 
J. Lang, president; H, E. Ken- fertility of the soil is the opinion of 
secretary and treasurer; J. L. crop and soil specialists at the Ohio 
tzomery, member advisory coun- Experiment Station. They regard it 
rein quite necessary to use legumes in the 
- Warren Local farm rotation, especially in hilly sec~ 
McClaren, president; Clayton tions or where the soil is low in fer- 
, secretary and treasurer; tility, 
Reeves, member advisory coun- $$ Sweet clover, regarded by so many 
; as a weed, has been found to be es- 
‘West Mecca Local pecially beneficial in building up the 
NN. Mahannah, president and exhausted hill lands frequently found 
ber advsiory council; Bert Long, in eastern and southern sections. A 
ret: ary; R. W. Elston, treasurer. rotation of wheat and sweet clover has 
proven its worth in these sections, the 
. number of loeals have failed too yeet clover being seeded in the wheat 
ort a complete list of officers. If during the late Spring or early spring, 
‘complete list of officers in YOUr  gomotimes a crop of hay may be made 
ai do not appear in this directory tte» the wheat has been removed and 
| are asked to have them properly 4 may be pastured throughout the 
warded to Secretary Frank Shore; yox¢ season. To earry out the rotation 
erson, Ohio, as well as tothis pub- + i, then plowed down in preparation 
tion in order that the business of 4... uno oh. 
“organization wal met beyhate 0u Soybeans also have been found 
u lack of proper names and ad- aaa tat Ee Hat Felto usin 
sses. Changes of officers should : , € wheat following soy- 
eR eans has averaged several bushels 
s eet more per acre at the Ohio Experiment 
e Station than the wheat following corn 
B. TESTERS TO HAVE CER- in rotation. Soybeans are sometimes 
Fs TIFICATES. hi followed in the rotation by wheat and 
fo meet the need for qualified vet- that by clover. 
narians to apply the tuberculin test By using these crops with limestone 
cattle intended for interstate ship-. and phosphorus fertilizer in fair 
nt and issue certificates to cover amounts many of the poor soils may 
vements of such animals after July _ be brought into a high grade of fer- 
in accordance with the rules and tility at a profit, it is shown. 
ulations ‘of the Secretary of Agri- ; 
ture, the United States Department 
Agriculture has sent 10,000 certifi- The number of hogs on farms in 
e, blanks to State live- stock offi- lowa at the beginning of this year, 
ls, ‘who will distribute them among 19,925,000, was exceeded in only five 
evinarians to be filled out and re-. reat nations before the European Fs . 
‘ned to the department. Veteri- War: Germany Tread) alsout, 25,500,000 Fo tr th ey i ee ne te pe eee a ESTEE 
rians who will be authorized to ap- oss, Brazil over 17,000,000 hogs, 


this test-for tuberculosis must con- Austria-Hungary and the Russian Em- ; depig | 
‘tit ctaictly in accordance with the ire each about 15,000,000 hogs, ant WANTED-Boys and Girls to furnish the_ 


IN MADE-TO-ORDER-CLOTHES 


At Prices Less Than Usually Asked 
For Ready Made Clothes of 
Poorer Quality 
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The name Guttridge & Rand means a great deal in 


j 
every community where its stores are located. It stands 


for real service, a solid guarantee, with a “money-back- 


if-you-want-it” policy, 


= 


That’s why men who try our tailoring service never 


change. You are sure of getting the best of woolens, 


newest styles, perfect fit—and all at a very moderate 


price. _ pape Faas 
ey SUITS FROM $25 UP 
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Our Stores—Youngstown, Niles, New Castle, Canton, 


. Pittsburg, East Liverpool, Akron, Lorain. 


Se I a, eum 
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re : . Chi b f unk but hug } 
ee ee ct Reporter with the names of certain par- 
Be eticains enter Saas heres ties in their neighborhood. You can earn 
ng ve erinarian R d h . ci 

Learry the signatures of the veteri- find it profitable SC SOME Money. Write for information. 


rian, the State veterinarian, dad the 
ef of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 


BAELCASAAOSOUSERE CORED SO EER MGRNERET TAT 
re Under no circumstances is the 


tificate to be used for advertising 3 pat REDUCED SUMMER PRICES 


rposes, and any reference to it in BECAUSE IT CONTAINS NO DIRT 


mection with advertising is prohib- MI CHIG AN LIMESTONE 


: 
rs 
Is Often Really Cheaper Than Other Limestones, even at a Considerably Higher Cost.Per Ton 


CITE BRAND } 


\ 


TW )pa 


OVE z 99% PURE 


WE WASH ALL THE WASTE DIRT OUT OF MICHIGAN LIMESTONE AT THE QUARRY. OTHERS 
SHAKE OUT WHAT SAND AND DIRT THEY CAN, AND WHAT THEY CAN’? OR DON’T SHAKE OUT, 


How Much Are YOU Paying for Dirt? 


NOT A CENT WHEN YOU BUY 
MICHIGAN LIMESTONE 


We guarantee you 2000 lbs. of Carbonate for every ton. Michigan Limestone is made from a pure, high calcium 
stone, Because of its soft, chalky character, it pulverizes to a very fine dust, quiekly and completely soluble in the 
soil. It is all available during the period of crop rotation and contains 100% Value and No Waste. 

No need of paying high prices for burned or hydrated limes when you can get Pure Michigan Pulverized Lime- 
stone. It contains much less, is more convenient to handle, does not deteriorate in quality, and it gives. you quick 
and more lasting results. es te ore 


CAPACITY OF OUR MILL AT BUFFALO, N. Y., 1200 TONS PER DAY. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS CERTAIN 


MICHIGAN LIMESTONE & CHEMICAL CO. 


Telephone, Seneca 5130 
meee, Lime Department. - Coal & Iron Sie nies BUFFALO, oo Y. 


seceeenoeee re a NY wwe ee eye. Aeiee fo Satire": Sy Pyne. De, 


fs future time, the best 
| way is to set aside as 
much as possible each 
time you receive mo- 
ney and deposit it in 
a SAVINGS account 


o Interest Paid on Deposits i: 
THE HESPIBUEE 
oe & LOAN. is 
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LIVE STOCK MARKET SITUATION 
(Continued from Page 1) 
i 
in our exports. Prices rose and farm- 
ers were encouraged to expand their 
beef-making operations. With the 
entrance of the United States into the 
war a vigorous and successful effort 
was made to increase the supply of 
meat for our Army, especially beef, 
by civilian self-denial. Hotels and res- 
taurants, at the request of the Gov- 
ernment, reduced the size of their 
beef portions and regularly left beef 
off their menus. Private families by 
thousands did likewise. Farmers and 
ranchmen exerted themselves to the 
utmost at great risk in order that our 
soldiers and sailors could have the 
best food that skill and loving .care 
could produce. The result is history. 
- From an export of beef and beef pro- 
ducts of 151,000,000 pounds in 1914, 
we exported 590,000,000 pounds of 
beef and beef products in 1918—al- 
most equalling the great surplus of 
1901, when our population was 35,000,- 
000 people less than now. The exports 
of 1918 were treble the three-year 

pre-far average. 

The war is over. In a little while 
the presence of American soldiers in 
Europe will be a memory of noble sac- 
rifices. We must not forget that the 
principal use for the beef which we 
shipped over seas in such quantity was 
for the men in uniform. Europe, short 


~ of food though it is, does not need beef 


from the United States so much as it 
needs our pork, The stocks of cattle 
in the most of Europe have not suf- 
fered seriously in numbers during the 
war. Indede, outside of the areas ac- 
tually overrun by the contending ar- 
mies, cattle stocks have fairly held 
their own and in some cases even in- 
creased. Stocks. of hogs and sheep 
have suffered much more severely 
than have cattle. It is also well known 
that Europe turned to South America 
and Australia for beef and lamb as 
soon as shipping conditions permitted. 
England and Italy-are now buying in 
those markets, The United States, 
however, is the only large pork sur- 
plus nation, and Europe, suffering for 
fats with her stocks of swine greatly 
reduced, can consume our pork sur- 
plus readily. The beef and lamb now 
awaiting market on our farms and 
ranges, must, therefore, find its outlet 
not overseas but at home. 


In 1918, for the first time in many 
years, the production of meat animals 
gained ground in the losing race with 
growth of population. This was made 
possible by the earnest and patriotic 
efforts of our live stock producers, 
and unless beef and lamb consumption 
is now increased to its potential maxi- 
mum, without needless waste, we are 


in danger of throwing away the ad-’ 
vance we have made under war pres- ~ 


sure. 
The alleged reason for this situation 


is the stoppage of export for Army 


use abroad and the failure of civilian 
beef consumption to resume its nor- 
mal status. The hotel and high class 
family trade are not consuming the 
quantities of choice beef which they 
used before the war, and the families 
of moderate income are eating only 
cheaper cuts, the price of which must 
compensate in part for that of the cuts 
for which there is a smaller demand. 
The fact is evident that many persons 
who desire to eat more meat, espe- 
cially beef and lamb, are denying 
themselves, 


People do not realize that the neces- 


sity for conservation of foods, espe- 
cially meat, no longer exists, except as 
a matter of reasonable economy and 
prevention of sinful waste. We have 
in prospect the greatest wheat crop 
in our history; we had in 1918 by far 


the largest eeedeeens of pork we ever — 
had, as well as a great increase in our 
Yet 


beef, lamb and dairy production. 
one sees everywhere in hotels, restau- 
rants, and dining cars the “Save Food” 
signs, which were such a vital influ- 
ence in the successful prosecution of 
the food campaign and incidentally, 
the winning of the war. These “Save 
Food”: signs should now be disregard- 
ed. Consumers are _ unconsciously 
working harm to themselves and to 
live stock producers by now restrict- 
ing their consumption of meat. 

This situation is a real menace to 
the farmer and to the consuming pub- 
lic as well. Many cattle raised in re- 
sponse to the demand for meat pro- 
duction for the Army are now matur- 
ing, and if marketed on a falling mar- 
ket will cause heavy loss to the pro- 
ducers, with the result that declining 
production may be expected in the fu- 
ture. Stockmen do not deserve to be 
penalized for their patriotism, but 
should be supported by the consuming 
public in an effort to restore consump- 
tion to the normal without delay. 

Retail Prices Not Justified. 

The Department is aware ‘that 
much of the reason for the hesitation 
of the average housewife to increase 
the amount of beef in the family diet 
is the excessive retail prices which 
now prevail. These prices are not jus- 
tified by the wholesale quotations. 

Comparison shows that retail prices 
have not declined in due ratio to whole- 
sale prices. It shows also that. the 
price on hides have advanced very 
sharply, and this is a fair indication 
of the profits made by the packing in- 
dustry on by-products, 

The daily market reports of the 
Bureau of Markets show that prices of 
good and choice beef cattle on foot at 
Chicago have declined about $4.00 per 
hundredweight or nearly 25 per cent 
since March 1, while lower grade beef 
cattle have declined as much as 15 per 
cent. During thée’same period whole- 
sale dressed beef prices show an aver- 
age approximately a corresponding 
percentage of decrease, which varies, 
however, in different cities from about 
15 per cent to 30 per cent. Hides, 
however, have advanced decidedly 
while the cattle market has been 
breaking rapidly. The packer hide 
market at Chicago has gone from 
about 27c to 42c per pound, an in- 
crease of about 50 per cent. It is es- 
timated that this offsets about 70c 
per hundredweight in the wholesale 
cost of beef and that increased prices 
of searin, tallow and other byproducts 
added to the increased prices of hides 
brings the total saving on beef costs 
up to about a cent a pound since 
March 1. 


While the live cattle and wholesale 
dressed been markets have gone down 
to the extent of 25 per cent the price 
of retail beef cuts to the consumer has 
been at a standstill in many cities, has 
even increased as much as twenty per 
cent on some cuts in some cities, and 
where retail prices have been reduced, 
the reductions usually are only from 5 
to 7 cents per pound which means 
only about ten per cent reduction from 
prices prevailing March 1. 

Legislation Required. 

The Department has not the tinted in 
this emergency to do more than to 
present these outstanding facts, but 
thus presented the facts demonstrate 
clearly the commanding need for Goy- 
ernmental supervision over the manu- 
facture, sale ,and distribution of meat 
products. Federal supervision of the 
interstate industry may well be ac- 
companied by State and municipal 
legislation providing supervision over 
the intrastate and local industry, to 
the end that Federal, State and munic- © 


_ipal supervision may be correlated for 


i prevention of unfair dealings, 
speculation and profiteering by fur- 


nishing to the public from unimpeach- 
able sources all the facts with regard 
to the industry from the farm to the 
table, in order that both producer and 
consumer may have a square deal. 

In addition to presenting these facts 
in this manner to the American people, 
the Department is communicating a 
summary of the situation to Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover who is in charge of the 
American Relief Administration in 
Europe, and inviting his advice and 
suggestion as to measures of immedi- 
ate relief which may be_put into effect 
here and abroad. 


Erroneous Ideas 
The common idea that a War- 
ranty Deed is ample protection 
has long since been exploded. A 
Warranty Deed, in. effect, is a 
contract between the vendor and 
vendee, that the vendor will pro- 
tect the vendee in undisturbed pos- 
session and enjoyment of the lands 
conveyed, 

But if the vendor is not col- 
lectible when the trouble arises, 
what protection does his contract 
give you? 


The Trumbull County ‘Ab- 


stract Company 


201 Stone Bidg. Warren, Ohio 


(Member American Association of 
< Title cared 
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“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Patent Medicines, Sickroom Supplies, 
Toilet Articles, Perfumes, Soaps, ote 
tionery, Candies, Gifts, Etc. 


e 
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" MATHEWS_ 


CUT RATE MEDICINE STORE 
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STORAGE BATTERY 
THE BATTERY SHOP DOWNTOWN 
GAS TANKS AND APPLIANCES 


a Organized For Service 


If Your Old Battery is Worth Repairing We Will Tell 
You So and Repair it at Reasonable Prices; If Not We 2 
Have a New Prest-O-Lite to Fit Your Car. 
Carry in Stock Prest-O-Lite Gas Tanks. 


Youngstown Storage Battery Co. 


HOLMES AND COMMERCE STs. 
Bell Main 1957 
YOUNGSTO WN, OHIO, 
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ORGANIZED DURING THE CIVIL WAR g 


The First National Bank of Youngstown, Ohio, is the 
oldest national bank in Ohio, the third oldest in- the 
United States and the largest national bank in the poin 
of capital between Cleveland Pittsburgh. 
fourteen million dollars of deposits, but there is room f 


your money and you are invited to make use of its. sery 


First National Bank 4 


Capital, $1,500,000.00 _ 
eS OHIO 


Sometimes: v 
take, but if he eae 
the ] loss will be forgotten 


Is your merchant supp 
farmer’s paper? If not, ask hi 


pAPID SHOE 


REPAIRING » 
Co. 


B See CRE 
ae NES » 
Don’t Throw 


Teach Your Dollars to Hi 
More Cents, 

Send your Shoes bye aa 
Post. Pay for them wh 
delivered. We pay poste 


* 


both ways. 
Let Us Repair Thera’ 
With 

KORRY ‘KROME or NEOL 


= ' 


Youngstown, oO. 


We Also a 


It has" near 


ie For Men === Young Men === 


HARTZELL’S 
YOUNGSTOWN’S LARGEST CLOTHIERS 
Boy’s and Children | 
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_ EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR HART SCHAFFNER & MARX, THE SOCIETY BRAND AND OTHER FAMOUS MAKES OF CLOTHING. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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‘Mention this paper to the adver- 
gers, “at 


ct 


slassified Colin 


WANTED—Second-hand stave silo. 
five condition, size and price. Ad- 
ress, Amos Townsend, Rogers, O., 
F. D, No. 1.—June 5th. 


FOR SALE—104 acres on pike road, 
% miles to town. 40x60 basement 
arn, 11-room house, 20 acres woods, 
000 peach trees, apple orchard, gar- 
ge, milk house, two 10x80 silos. This 
arm. is worth $100 per acre but for 
ick sale will include 20 cows, 2 
orses, all tools and all crops for $100 
er acre. Will deal for small place or 
ouse and lot. F, E. Burch, East Or- 
vell, Ohio, 


FOR SALE—Thorobred registered 
lolstein bull, well marked, gets good 
tock. Enquire of C. A. Chace, East 
jlaridon, Ohio. P. O. Huntsburg. 


TRACPOR BARGAIN—On account 
f change in plans, offer new Cleve- 
and Tractor for quick sale at price of 
is 190.00. Latest model machine. 
ever used. Write TRACTOR, care 
Jairymen’s Price Reporter, Youngs- 
own, Ohio. 
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Mlember’s Exchange 


This department is reserved for the 
nembers of The Dairymen’s Co-oper- 
tive Sales Company to advertise 
rticles they wish to dispose of. No 
harge will be made for the adver- 
isement but advertisers are request- 
@ to report to this publication the 
yenefits of the advertisement. Adver- 
isements are limited to fifty words. 

FOR SALE—Two seated surrey in 
ine condiion. Will sell cheap. Ad- 
ress P. §S. Brenneman, Jefferson, 
Yhio. 


FOR SALE—Thorobred Holstein 
\eifer calf; also 80 acres of good farm 
and, good commodious buildings. For 
arther particulars address S. H. 
Yatman, Andover, O., R. F. D. 1. 


ee SALE—Black Draft Gelding, 
ears old. Black Hackney Saddler 
md Driver. White Collie Pups, $10 
‘nd $15. P. R, Elson, 1 mile north 
f Waynesburg, Ohio. - 

FOR SALE—Pure bred J ersey bull, 
ne year old, good breeding. J. C. 
neyer, Nutwood, Ohio. 


L. C, Graves make. M. 

; Mesopotamia, O. Phone 79. 

R SALE—Farm of 161 acres, 2 

s to railroad, fair barn, good hous2 


te roof, other out buildings, 
ell fenced, plenty of water, an 


dairy or sheep farm. Un- 
th coal; some small timber. 
OS el 12 Homeworth, 
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“LOSSES LARGE. 


(Continued from Page 6) 

some instances it seems that laying 
the hand on the outside of a can was 
the only means taken to test the tem- 
perature. Cans that have stood in the 
sun for awhile would naturally be of 
higher temperature at the top of the 
can and it is unfair to make a test 
without giving each can a shorouels 
stirring. 

Unless facilities at the plants will 
permit the unloading of the milk with- 
out these long waits, some sort of 
shelter should be provided. The ar- 
ranging of routes so as to bring the 
wagons and trucks in at a scheduled 
time would very much assist, 

The theory that dealers, have re- 
turned milk to producers for the pur- 
pose of relieving themselves from a 
possible surplus may be correct, al- 
though it does not seem the pres- 
ent working agreement or business 
relations between the organization 
and dealers would justify them to 
use such an underhanded method. We 
would rather contribute the trouble to 


neglect and in some cases downright 


meanness. on the part of ‘their em- 
ployees. : 

Following is a letter received from 
one producer who has no doubt suf- 
fered from some such cause: 

Dear Sirs:—In your issue of July 
5th you ask “What is the Matter” and 
requested that producers write the 
facts about their milk being refused. 

On April 10 we cooled our evening’s 
milk as usual by running it over the 
ariator and then set it in a vat of 
cold water for the night. I went to 
Grange that night and came home 
about midnight and pumped fresh 
water in the vat. We did not have 
time to run the morning’s milk over 
the cooler but once, so could not say 
that it was below 70 degrees, but do 
know that the night’s milk was. I 
called the milk factory by ’phone when 
milk came back and ask what was the 
matter with the night’s milk and he 
said we did not cool it, and so I dif- 
fered with him and he finally said to 
bring it over. I sent it the next day 
but they returned this one can. Tke 
milk hauler told me that they looked 
at the morning’s milk but did not look 
at the night’s milk at all, but sent it 
all back. 

Now this same milk we let stand 
on our back porch untili the next week 
Thusday before it soured enough to 
make cottage cheese out of it. Then 
on Decoration Day the last can we 
filled did not have time to run over 
cooler but once and it was above 70 
degrees at factory, so the milk hauler 
said. The man at factory claimed one 
of the cans was sour, but I took it to 
fourteen of our best citizens and had 
each of them taste the milk and they 
all pronounced it sweet, There was 
two cans at that time they could find 
no fault with, but they sent it all back, 
arith that I could see the matter was 


“cream had “Pee a little, and I 
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mention too that the milk hauler, got 
in behind three big wagons unloading 
milk and had to sit out in hot sun for 
an hour and a half with the tempera- 
ture at 90 to 100 degrees. 


The next day following I cooled the 
milk down to 60 degrees and the man 
at factory would not look at it but 
sent it back and ordered me not to 
send any more. I just sent one can 
once in awhile. Then the corporation 
put a man there to test the milk and 
made them weigh it, but they would 
not take it. The next day we got 
word from corporation to send milk 
and have had no trouble since, but I 
expect a fair settlement through the 
corporation for what I have lost on 
this refused milk and it is no more 
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WALL PAPER, WINDOW SHADES 


RUGS, LINCLEUM, VARNISHES, PAINTS 


HOMER C. MACKEY 


; WICK BLOCK 


than right that I should have, 
Yours for business, 
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_ MINERAL"? 
H E AV E% ye ara 
COMPOURT 


meant j 

Free ; 
NEGLECT ¥ 
Will Ruln 


Your Horse \Gy $3 Package * 


guaranteed te give 


sitet, Wh) “cca 
$1Package sufficient 
SEND TODAY for ordinary cases. fis 
AGENTS 46 “sPostpaid on receipt of prlee Zegna!“ 
WANTEDE. Write for descriptive booklet <5 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY 60,,475 Fourth Ave., Fittsburg, Pa 
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piercing or megaphonic tones. 
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HALL’S MUSIC STORE 
Piano Parlors 


PLEASING TONE 


The pleasing musical tones of the 


STRADIVARIA 


Known for tone 
Patented 


give new delights in the art of tone reproduction. Truer and more 
natural tones—of greater depth and richness—have never been 
possible until the coming of this marvelous instrument. 


STRADIVARIA 


Known for tone 
Patented 


plays all makes of records and plays them better. 


Several Medels from $60.00 to $250.00 


The Stradivara has a sound board like a piano—a radical 
departure from the old-style phonograph. There are no metallic 


Let us play this instrument for you. 


Let us play this instrument for you. 
We also carry a large line of 


_ PIANOS, PLAYERS AND GRANDS 


Our Prices and Terms cannot be duplicated. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


in and 36 MAIN and 8 FRANKLIN STREETS. 
WARREN, OHIO. 5 ate 


— 


20 years in Warren. 
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THE SAME OLD SYSTEM. 


The present plight of cattle raisers 
js nothing phenomenal. It is only 
another of the results of rotten sys- 
tem under which the farmers have 
produced for years, and it has not 
been confined to cattle raisers or any 
other particular branch of farming. 
All the farmers with all they produced 
have worked _under this system and 
most of them ‘have been nipped in the 
bud likewise. 

Good folks campaign against the 
card player and the recognized gam- 
bler but if they can find one who has 
played a game of any more chance 
than the farmer they will have to go 
farther into the devil’s regions than 
exists on earth. Aside from the 
chances from natural causes he has 
had to take a chance that he would 
receive the winnings if there were any 
to receive. 

ff the government can formulate 
any plan to eliminate the unnecessary 
chance, so much the better, but it 
seems to us that until the farmers 
take the matter in hand thru proper 
organization and co-operation, they 
will haye to continue under the same 
old system of feeding the population 
and growing poor or starving them 
and growing rich. 


STOCK OWNERS: 
Who Pays You for the 

Live Stock You Lose? 

Did you_ever figure what 
this loss amounts to and 


what absolute protection 
against this loss would mean 
to you? 


What we mean by protec- 
| tion, is indemnity for the loss 
-of your live stock by DEATH 
FROM DISEASE, ACCI- 
DENT, FIRE AND LIGHT- 
ING. 
B. F. PARSONS, Jr.; 


Agent 
206 Union Savings & 
Trust Bldg. 
WARREN, OHIO. 


-DAIRYMEN’S — 


This issue reaches 


more than 10,000 
dairymen. Why not 
place an advertising 


campaign with us 
Mr. Stock Breeder? 


TAINTING MILK WITH SHOO 
FLY PREPARATIONS 


Producers are warned to be careful | 
in the use of shoo fly preparations, 
because of the possible chance of 
tainting milk. Dealers are experienc- 
ing some trouble from this, having 
large quantities of milk spoiled. 

The Rieck-McJunkin advise that 
considerable trouble was experienced 
at their plant at Linesville. Tracing 
the matter down they found the en- 
tire 25,000 gallons of milk at the plant 
poluted by one dairy. This was an 
exceptional case, ‘however, for it 
seems, the party was using the pre- 
paration to disinfect the milking ma- 
chine. Parties may safely use this 
material, but they should be used at 
least an hour before milking in order 
that all odor is eliminated at milking 
time, otherwise there is a_ likely 
chance of the milk being spoiled. . 


GO TO BLASE’S 


and get a good pair of Read- 
ing Glasses. Step right in 
off the sidewalk, no steps to 
climb, 

MR. & MRS. W. O, BLASE, 

' Optometrist. 
11 and 15 S. Hazel St., 
Youngstown, O. 
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122 E. High Street 


RUBBER GOODS 


We carry a complete line of Goodrich goods. 
All guaranteed. 


Hot Water Bottles 
Ice Bags 


_ THE ORIGINAL KUT- 


“THE ARCADE” 


RATE DRUG SHOP 


WARREN, OHIO’ 


Fountain Syringes 
Douches 


Se ee da eee dh tintin tn tnintindl 


_ Anything in Rubber. 
PAAR’S ORIGINAL KUT RATE DRUG SHOP 


Arcade Bldg. 
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DANA MUSICAL INSTITUT E 4 


Warren, Ohio. 
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A Preparatory School and College of Music. Chartered 


by State of Ohio. Grants Degrees of Associate, 
Fellow, Master and Doctor of Music. 


ENROLLMENT LIMITED 


the “school of experiences.” Actual daily experience in branch studied. 
a ieee in technic, theory, solfeggio, ensemble, musical history. Public 

usie 
tion from a Master-musician. _Expenses very modera 


" 


pea and other Band Instruments. - ‘Orchestra—Military Bands 
LYNN B. DANA, President, College Box R., 


“OH $5,485.00 in Premiums for Dairy Cattle. 
; $1,500.00 for Cow Testing Associations Exhibi “ 
$515.00 for Dairy Products. z 
$500.00 for Boys’ Milk and Butterfat Cantede ee 
No Dairyman will want to miss the Agricultural ; 
Exposition at Columbus. . 
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Get Good — 
TIRES 
At Prices Unheard of ; 
in Youngstown and 

Vicinity 


CUT PRICES BUT REGULAR QUALITY 4000 
_ MILE TIRES, ALL NON-SKID, NO BLEMISHES _ 


Here are the Prices 


30x3. Plain ...........:s+:.:-s de 
30x3. Non-Skid' .. .5...03. 5.24 eee eee 
300x314 Non-Skid ................ 13.00 


32x31, Non-Skid S.S..:........... 15.50 — 
31x4  Non-Skid Clincher ........ 20.50 — 


32x4 Non-Skid S. S............. 2100 
33x4 Non-Skid S.S.......... i 2B 
34x4 Non-Skid S.S. ............$22.50 
34x41, Non-Skid S.S........ es Geer 
35x4!4 Non-Skid S. So es . 31.25 


The Columbia Tire 


Sales Co. 
1330 Market St. Cor. McKinnie 


Bell Phone Main 5244 
Oven Evenings and Sundays Until Noon ? 
F. D. BOALS | L, L. VAN EPPS - 


Fiftieth Year. Operated on plan of daily personal instruction. Kn v 


Faculty devotes entire time to school. "Each pupil has. ‘persona 


Daily. private lessons in Piano, Voice, Violin elit orchestral 
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The attention of the members of 
Phe Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales 
mpany is called to this bill which 
rinted herewith. It is not a matter 
Yeading this over, saying it is a 
ood thing and then forget. It needs 
our action and action of every dairy- 
man in the United States.” 

_ The Reporter has given editorial 
Space sufficient for every reader to 
nderstand that existing laws are 
ntagonistic toward organizations of 
armers; not purposely, but rather be- 
ause present business organizations 
of farmers were not so prominent at 
e times these laws were framed and 
as a result there effects upon farmers 
were not considered. Progress calls for 
changes that will enable farmers to 
solve their own distribution problems 
d thereby benefit themselves as well 
is the consuming public. The bill is 
ne ant to protect producers from a 
an gerous weapon used by natural 
foes and misguided politicians. 
Write to your representatives in 
both houses of Congress asking their 
upport of the bill. Their address can 
‘be secured from your local postmaster 
should you not be acquainted with 
their names and address. 

: A BILL 

- To amend section 6 of the Act of 
October 15, 1914, entitled “An Act. to 
supplement existing laws against un- 
wful restraints and monopolies, and 
- other purposes.” 

it enacted by the Senate and 
e of Representatives of the 


[> 


unlawful restraints and monopolies, 


¢. 6. That the labor of a human 
is not a commodity or article 
Nothing contained in 
ntitrust laws shall be construcd 
rbhid the existence and operation 
E labor, agriculture, vineyards, dairy, 
orticultural organizations insti- 
for the purpose of mutual help, 
| that pay annually no greater div- 
nds on stocks or membership capi- 
stment than the minimum legal 
of interest of the State where 
anized, or to forbid or restrain 
ual members of such organiza- 
from lawfully carrying out the 
te objects thereof; nor shall 
rganizations, or the members 
, be held or construed to be 
ombinations ‘or conspiracies 
aint of trade or commerce un- 


men engaged in making collective sales 
for their members or shareholders of 
or vineyard products produced by 
their members or shareholders are not 
contracts, combinations, or conspira- 
cies in restraint of trade or commerce, 


“Contracts, agreements, arrange- 
ments, or combinations made by such" 
associations or the members, share- 
holders, officers, or directors thereof 
in making such collective sales and 
prescribing the terms and conditions 
thereof are not contracts, combina- 
tions, or conspiracies in restraint of 


trade or commerce, nor are they com- 
binations or conspiracies to monopolize 
or to attempt to monopolize any part 
of trade or commerce. 

“Nothing contained in this Act or 
in the antitrust or other laws shall 
forbid or be construed to forbid the 
existence and operation of associa- 
tions, corporate or otherwise, with or 
without capital stock, of farmers, 
vineyardists, horticulturists, planters, 
ranchmen, or dairymen engaged in 
making for the producers thereof col- 
lective sales of farm, vineyard, or- 


ihe 


MILK PRODUCTION COSTS 


Figures Compiled By Prof. Exf, Show: Costs 
Ss to Good Average Producer 


B Brae cost of producing one hundred pounds of milk during the year from 

March 1, 1918, to March 1, 1919, on the good average farm, was $4.18, 
according to figures compiled by Prof. Oscar ‘Erf, Dairy Department of the 
Ohio State University. This cost is based upen an average production of 
6261 pounds of milk per cow. 

-The cost during the past five months has rapidly increased largely from 
the increased costs of feeds and as Prof, Erf says: “It is high time for the 
farmer to put himself in a position to keep in touch with the cost of various 
items that enter into.production and to assert his rights in regard to the 
price of his products. The farmer has maintained his independent. position 
and has kept on producing without estimating the cost until he has reached 


.the point at which he finds himself at the present time, when he is obliged to 


accept an exceedingly low price for his product and consequently a low labor 
income,” - 


_ The cost of feed was $117.19; labor $61.20 and other expenses $86.69, 
making the total cost of production $265.08. Subtract the value of the calf and 
the manure and divide by the number of hundred pounds of milk and this will 
give the cost per hundred or $3.85. Include also the interest on the investment 
and the business risk, to which every farmer is entitled and which amounts 


to $21.12 for each cow, and we find that the selling price of milk on the farm 
was $4.18. : 


Practically six months have passed since these figures were assembled 
and the price of feed has risen perceptibly, so that it is now necessary +o 
establish new feed prices in conformity to the present market. The same 
price for labor is used although as a matter of fact, it has somewhat advanced, 
but no definite figures have been accumulated. Substitute the new price of 
feed and we find the total cost of production to be $294.65 per cow. 

We ask that our readers give the following figures careful consideration 
and in order that this may be done the Reporter is using thm in table form. 
The figures cover the costs and income of 772 cows with a yearly production 
of 6261 pounds of milk. 


EARNINGS—(Actual Sales) 


*Milk 4,833,492 pounds, 3.5% Fat, at $3.20 ewt. ($2.96 net)... $143,071.35 

aeRO MAO SAL. SET DOL» 12h"... Bee Sie ae eens 6,658.50 

CESS 0) BS Fe aa a a I a $149,729.86 
OTHER RETURNS—(Values Estimated 

Manure 4423-2. TonstabG2.79 0.0. oc cys ae ois cess iyaceceeueee tie S12 2OGBO 

Lotal Other” Returns — ss: .:.2 2 ep ce ee tc oe - $12,296.50 

Total Harhings ©... sec--toecsseeceesen toe eenbesssven' ocssses-----$162,026.36 


-*This milk was sold at an average price of $3.20 per hundred, which 
netted the farmers $2.96. This difference was due principally to the shrinkage 
between the barn weights and the pounds sold but also includes spillage and 

=3 (Continued on Page 4) 


NEED SUPPORT OF HOUSE BILL No. 7783 


All Farmers Should Appeal to Members of Congress in Behalf of This 


Needed Legislation to Protect Cooperative Organizations 


chard, plantation, ranch, or dairy pro- 
ducts, and, incidental thereto, packing, 
drying, churning, storing, grading, or 
otherwise processing or preparing such 
products for market, or to forbid or 
restrain individual members, share- 
holders, directors, or officers of such 
organizations from making such col- 
lective sales and prescribing the terms 
and conditions thereof; nor shall such 
organizations, or the members, share- 
holders, directors, or officers thereof 
so engaged in making such collective 
sales and prescribing the terms and 
conditions thereof be held or be con- 
strued to be illegal combinations or 
conspiracies in restraint of trade or 
commerce under the antitrust laws; 
nor shall any of the Acts specified in 
this section be construed-er be held@- 
to be violations of any law of the 
United States.” 


WHEN THE COWS 


COME HOME 


MANY a reader of these lines can -re- 

eall, with the clearness of yester- 
day, that early hour-of a summer 
evening which spelled milking time. 
Many a man now ~knee-deep in the 
work and responsibilities of life re- 
members—-with a feeling -that has 
changed mightily with the years—how 
the barefoot village boy who was hira- 
self went complaining to the -pasture 
—always it was just the time when 
the ball game got fiercest or some 
“feller” suggested a swim—to bring 
home the one or more gentle-faced 
creatures that waited patiently near 
the rail gate. 

That was thirty or forty years ago. 
The milk-givers that answered tho 
tap of maple switch, and even then 
took their own time to jog up _ the 
dusty road, were not much to boast 
of, in most cases. There was a bull 
pen at the county fair each autumn, 
to be sure, but the cows were seldom 
in evidence, except at a few of the 
bigger fairs where a $10 premium 
looked good to a man who was ge’» 
ting 2 or 3 cents a quart for whole 
milk, when he could sell it! 


The average farmer knew little 
about pure breeds, and cared little. 
Had any one told him the time would 
come when a cow would sell for $40, 
000, he would have dropped dead. 

“Cows is cows, ” was his creed. 
“Milk’s milk!” Buy ene of the first 
for $20 or $25 and get from her as 
much of the second as she would give 
—‘“take what’e sent without com- 
plaint, nor wish you had what yo 
ain’s got.” . 

Even then, however, there were 
men here and there who knew the 

(Continued en Page 3) 
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MILK RETURNED ~ 


Dairymen’s Price Reporter: 

“f am a man 62 years old, born and 
raised on the farm where J now reside, 
and have always been in the dairy 
business (on a small seale) and have 
always tried to carry on the business 


ina respectful way. My wife has also 


‘done her part faithfully and we have 


never had any trouble with the milk 


question till within the last few 
months during which’ time there has 
been sent back seven cans, one at a 
time. Not one of the cans of milk 
was sour or off in any way which my 
neighbors will testify te. I refer to 
* * who’s centrifugal cream separ- 
ator, we used to run the milk thru. 
Our milk hauler told me yesterday 
that in every case the milk sent back 
was sweet and alright insofar as he 


could tell, 


I will describe the surrounding's 
ander which I am producing and ¢a=- 
ing for milk. We have a pasture 
range of about 30 acres with good 
spring water at all times of the year. 
J have a good spacious stable with 
‘cement floor, matched siding and 
‘matched flooring above. We have a 
milk house 8x10 with cement floor and 
tank with a well and pump in the 
house and. three large windows well 
screened. We have a milk cooler that 
we run the milk thru, I do net know 
the name of it but. it has a conical 
shaped tank over which milk run into 
the can. The milk is then set into the 
‘cement tank in cold water pumped 
from the well. 

They steam out the cams at the fac- 
tory and my wife scours and washes 
+hém out when they get home. I even 
bought new cans and still they send 


my milk back. Please make a sugges-_ 


tion of something for me to do for 
IT am heartily sick of the way things 
have been running—N. J. N. 


Several hundred producers are in 


+he same quandry as this man and our 


suggestion to all would be to see that 
‘some man is placed at the receiving 
stations to represent them and see 
that producers are given proper treat- 
‘ment. With the conditions as the 
writer describes them there should be 
no trouble in placing milk at the re- 
ceiving stations im proper condition 
and surely there must be something 
radically wrong at some place after 


_ the milk has left his stand. 


Some of the members of the organ- 
ization are possibly thinking that the 
organization should give them individ- 
ual attention in this matter. This is 
most impossible for the fact is the 

(Continued on Page 11) ; 


Tires: 


Truck 


_ 1409 MARKET STREET 


GOODYEAR TIRES | 
MASTER SERVICE STATION | 


Automomobile Tires: 
CORD AND FABRIC 


PNEUMATIC, SOLID AND CUSHION 


You probably have a tire problem to solve. 
Stop in and let our tire engineers solve it for you. ar 


OTR 
: CK-McJUNKIN EXPLAIN 
¢ TEMPERATURE REQUIREMENTS | 
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Dairymen’s Price Reporter, 

We would like to say 4 few words 
to producers of milk for our company 
through your paper if we may be per- 
mitted, 

From about May 30th until the 
latter part of June we passed through 
one of the worst periods of sour, off- 
flavored milk that we have ever pass- 
ed through in the history of our busi- 
ness. From a very cool May the 
weather’ jumped inte an extremely 
hot June, and caught everybody handl- 
ing milk napping. The first three 
days of June we received in Pittsburgh 
nearly 50,000 gallons of milk that was 


too sour for anything but churning, 


and it was getting to be entirely too 
serious a matter to have prolonged a 
minute more than necessary. 

We had issued instructions to our 
foremen early in the spring not to 


accept any milk at the creamery that 


was above 70 degrees 
but. for some reason, probably the cool 
weather and comparatively no trouble 
about sour milk, it was not enforced. 
June 2nd we wired all creamery fore- 
men to positively refuse all milk hav- 
ing a temperature of 70 degrees or 
over when received at the creamery. 
This resulted in large amounts of milk 
being returned to the producers, but 
it also stopped the sour milk coming 
into Pittsburgh, and was certainly a 
great relief to us here, as about two- 
more days like June 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
would have put us out of business en- 
tirely. 

This 70 degrees order seems to have 
stirred up a considerable excitement 
among some of the producers, though 
we are happy to say at least 95% of 
them complied with the order at once, 
and with the haulers covering the cans 


-and_ protecting them from the heat, 


there was a wonderful improvement 
in the quality of the milk. 

Now, to go farther, we want 19 
say that even 70 degrees is too wari 
for milk to be delivered to the eream- 
ery. The. City Health Department 
code calls for a temperature of 60 de- 
grees, and this is none too low if we 
are to supply the City of Pittsburgh 
with milk that will increase the con-— 
sumption of same and make a better 
market for you and a more staisfac- 
tory business for ourselves. 

The acidity of the milk still runs 
around .2 when it arrives in the city, 
and the bacteria is entirely too high. 


- > 


Arthur E. Cass & Co. | 


The Goodyear Store 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0. | 


when received, . 


g be pe habe 
i 


The acidity should not. be over .15 if 
we are to have the:elean, sweet flavor- 
ed milk that is going to make the con- 


sumer use more and more, and that: 


certainly is what we are all working 
for. We den’t elaim-that we-never 
fall down at the creameries, because 
we do sometimes, as the-fact that our 
men were not enforcing-the 70 degree 
clause right along will show, but we 
do claim that if all milk could be-de- 
livered to the creameries clean, sweet 
and cold, not over 60 degrees, that the 
fault, if there was any with the, milk 
would be ours entirely, and we will 
undertake to see that there is no.fault 
on our end. To do this would mean 
thorough cooling of the milk as.soon 
as drawn from the cow to 55 degrees, 


aud our experience with water wells _ 


in your country is that their tempera- 
ture is from 50 degrees to 53 degrees, 
and with water at this temperature, 


there is no trouble cooling to 55 de-_ 


grees, then put the milk into clean, 
sweet cans, keep covered while on 
milk stand with wet blankets, and 


hauler keep same covered with a wet . 


blanket next to cam and dry blanket 


over this in extreme hot weather, and _ 


there will be no trouble getting the 
milk to creamery at 60 degrees or be- 
low 


hauling routes-so that haulers do not 
all arrive at the creamery at the same 
time. 
of the milk gets in before 9:30 to 
10:00 A. M., and then it all comes at 
onee, and it is a physical impossibi- 
lity to weigh in the milk fast enough 
so that some of it does not have to 
stand out in the heat. These are mat- 
ters which we will have to worry along 
with this summer, as hauling <#range- 
ments are all completed, but another 
year we wish this matter to have due 
consideration, 

' We, both you and ourselves, are 
handling a food commodity which God 
never intended to be handled in the 
way it now is. Milk was made as 
food for the young, and nature pro- 
vided for it to pass immediately 
from the mother to the young without 
danger of contamination in handling, 
as we are trying to handle it. 

Milk is the primary food for the 
young and the sick, and unless we do 
all in our power to so handle our pro- 
duct that the changes and contamina- 
tion shall be reduced to the minimum, 


-we have no right whatever to handle 


this product of maternity. We are 
prone to forget these things and 
look at.our business from the commer-. 


cial end only, but we make a serious - 
mistake when we do. One night while’ } 
the milk was in such’bad condition -a 1 


worried father called the writer at 
his home and said, “We have .a child 
sick with Tuberculosis in,our.-homie. 


Another thing, this for the hauling. 
committee. Arrange the length of the 


At some plants not one-tenth 


We give him cocoa for his breakfast, 


_and_ the milk will curdle every: time 


this way for a week. We don’t know 


_ what to do. Can’t<you help us‘out?” 


“when we make the cocoa. It has been. 


The writer assured him we would do ~ 


all we could, but you can imagine: his 
feeling when on arrival at plant. next... 
~ morning and getting report on the — 


acidity of the milk for bottling that 
day we find it the highest we have had 


~ for a week. -How'can’ ‘we merit the 
confidence of the publie and win their 
confidence in cur product when such —4~-- 


_ Just put yourself in the place of this 
_ father, and there are hundrers of other:..."77= 


\ 


your car, or your home, we ar 


SALES COMPANY | 
Automobile Repair 
Gasoline, Grease and Oils 
| - Auto Livery a 
West Liberty Street, _ 
Hubbard, Ohio. _ 4 


VULCANIZING, 
BATTERY SERVICE, 
AJAX TIRES and 
ELECTRICAL WORK 
_ Of Every Description. 


Whether the service is needed 


wee ngs LN eS 


equipped to meet your needs at ¢ 
price that will suit you, ; 
Tires, Tubes and Accessories. 
ANDESON BROS. — 
N. Main St. Hubbard, © 


FREE BREEDING 
SERVICE 


-|To.a half. brother of THREE 


/WORLD’S CHAMPIONS—The 
Maplecrest Monarch—Butter King 
-De Kol Colantha. Sired by Friend 
~Hengerveld De Kol Butter Boy 
and from a 30-lb. dam. - 4 
YES, WE MEAN 
_ WHAT WE SAY 
Write us for full particulars. ¥ 
We furnish free breeding servi 
Also— ees 
We will keep your Liberty Bonds, 
without cost to you, clip the 
coupons when due,y and pla 
them to your credit. 
5 And We Pay 
Pi on Depesits : 
The People’s Savings Co. 
Warren, Ohio. al 


_ENSILAGE _ 
~-< CUTTEI 


The Climax Ensilage Cutters ar 
the most reliable and durable ci 
ters made. The seventeen 
use of the climax on our own 
and the great number sold to 
isfied customers by us in seven! 
years" warrant this assertion. 
> We buy carload lots and kee 
-sizeson hand, and also a comple 
line of repairs. Write us for 
logue describing the Clin 
| only positive imshear cut en 
| cutter made, — os 


- a THIS MONTH 
Price of milk in the Pittsburgh di- 
“strict for August is: $3.25 per hun- 
dred for 3.5 milk, at the factories, and 
5 cents per gallon, F. O, B. Pitts- 
urgh, for direct shippers. 
ons in butter fat paid upon basis 
_ given below. All untested milk sells 
_ for 3714 cents per gpilony: F Oo" B: 
.- ggrebureh. 
: OCTOBER, 1918. 


Local shippers 35 cents per gaHon for 
tested milk and 37 ponte for untested 
milk. ae 

oS NOVEMBER, 1918. 

= Factory price $3. 80 per hundred. 
Local shippers 39% cents for tested 
_ milk and 41% cents for untested milk. 
~~ | DECEMBER,1918, 

_ Factory price $4.00 per hundred. 
Local shippers 41 cents per gallon for 
tested milk and 43 cents for untested 
- milk. 


JANUARY, 1919. 

Factory price $3.80 per hundred. 
Local shippers 39% cents per gallon 
for tested milk and 41% cents for un- 
x _ tested milk. 
eo. - FEBRUARY, 1910. 

Factory price $3.50 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 3914 cents per gal- 
Ion. All direct shipments based as 
4% milk with a differential of 4% cent 
‘per gallon for every tenth of one per- 
cent from 4% milk. ~ 
. MARCH, 1919. > 

Factory price $3.00 per hundred. 
~ Loeal shippers price 4 cents per gallon 
_ below February price. 
fe be oe APRIL, 1919. 

. ; No change from March price. 
re MAY, 1919. 
_ No change from March price. 
| iia JUNE, 1919. 
-. Factory price $2.40 per hundred. 
pire Direct shippers 2744 cents per gal- 
Ion for 3.5 milk. 
JULY, 1919. 
Factory prices $2.65 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 30 cents per gallon 
= for tested milk. Untested milk 3214 
cents per gallon. 


_ -NOTE—AII prices based upon 3.5 
_ milk unless otherwise stated, with 5 
cents per point for butter fat from 3.5 
basis, 

5 To figure cream prices use the fol- 
Be lowing example: 

Cream Shipments—One-fifth price 
of whole milk constitutes price of. 
skim milk when whole milk is selling 
t $2.50 per hundred. For every 10 
cents per hundred whole milk ad- 
“ vances over $2.50 add 4 cents to the 
price of skim milk. From present 
price of whole milk substract price of 
skim milk and divide result by 3.5 for 
price of butter fat. 

One. gallon of milk weighs 8.6 lbs. 
_ Differentials have been set for the 
following towns and cities: 
Youngstown, Warren, Niles, Ashta- 
Th East Liverpool, Wellsville. 
The differential is three cents per 
gallon below Pittsburgh price, 

_ All direct shippers prices are FL O. 
~B, point of delivery. 


Pos 
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alue of blooded stock and tried to 
ake others see it. They knew, 


SUI 


Varia- 


BF ea cicky price $3.25 per. ae ; 


fi een tones, that it cost as much — 


As a matter of fact, 
their figures were too fine. It is a 
curious trait of human nature that 
many things are suspected as too 
good to be true, tho seldom is any, 
thing rejected as too bad to be true. 

There were other contributing fac- 
tors. Creameries were not so thick 
dotted thruout the grass states. Con- 
denseries were just beginning to ex- 
pand to their present dimensions, And 
—most important of all—even science 
had not reached the impressive con- 
clusion that milk is the prime indis- 
pensable among foods. Then, too, 
cities were smaller and required less 
milk, and transportation methods were 
comparatively crude. The motor- 
truck has done much for better cows. 

In view. of all this it would be 
reasonable to assume that a forward- 
going land like ours long since had 
changed its attitude toward the cow; 
that farmers everywhere had gone in 
for pure breeds as the open door to 
bigger yields of better milk; that our 


-milch cow situation today is admir- 


able. 

Which is not the case, 

As a matter of fact, at least half 
our 23,000,000 dairy cows are not pro- 
ducing on a basis profitable to their 
owners or to the people dependent on 
them for an adequate supply of the 
one foodstuff that contains more of 
the vital elements than any other. 

These 23,000,000 cows ‘produce 
some 90,000,000,000 pounds of milk 
a year. That sounds like enough to 
feed all mankind until you take your 
pencil and paper and figure it out 
asthe equivalent of only one glass a 
day per capita for the people who 
live under the stars and stripes, after 
allowing for butter, cheese and ice 


~eream. So you begin to see there is 


such a thing as a milk problem. 
Because it is one of the really vital 
problems in this and every land, let us 
stop long enough to consider the fur- 
ther fact that if the pure-breed pro- 
paganda so long urged had by this 
time effected complete results, this 
same number of cows would be pro- 
ducing at least three times as much 
milk. They wouldn’t eat any more. 


- They wouldn’t take any room or re- 


quire greater care. Yet they would 
triple-and possibly quadruple-our milk 
supply. 

For the average annual production 
of the ordinary scrub cow is less than 
3000 pounds of milk, while pure breeds 
give from 7000 to 30,000 pounds. 
(Such is the record of a cow at State 
College, and a lovely Ayrshire named 
Garclough May Mischief, whose home 
is the Penshurst Farm at Narberth, 
contributed 25, 328 pounds. last year.) 

By thinking a bit further, and apply- 
ing this possible increase in produc- 
tion to the value of our dairy pro- 
ducts, which now exceeds $3,000,000 
000 annually, it is plain to see that 
some of us are overlooking one of the 
world’s finest opportunities for large 
and just profits. 

At the present time every scrub 
cow in the country is am item of ex- 
pense to each of us. For this great 
army of such incompetents stands in 
the way of more and cheaper milk. 
And were it not for the constantly in- 
creasing army of pure-bred stock, we 
would near the shadow of prohibitive 
prices for this elemental food. 

That is why men of vision, especial-_ 
ly those who were raised on farms, 
have of late become so interested in 
replacing these slacker cows with 
dependable producers. eee, 

That is why the Holstein, the Guern- 


sey, the Jersey and the Ayrshire have 


come into the limelight. within the 


RICE FREE ORT ER $e ae 


ee 


2a 
lai I sp. ~ Jast few years; why a Buffalo eine 
“ment “thru cow. ‘culture had a hard 
row to hoe. 


house recently paid $40,000 for a Hol- 


~ stein Johanna; why a big condensery 
out in Washington gave $106,000 for 


a Holstein bull; why Anderson T, 
Herd broke all Gaerne cow records 
by paying $12,500 for Follyland Nan- 


Any Batteries Re- 
paired and 
Recharged 


) EXIDE MILBURN 
SERVICE CO. 


1021 Wick Avenue 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


THE GIANT Briar 
LIVES INA ROX 
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cy, who now graces his growing herd 
at New Hope, in Bucks county, and — 
two months ago set a new high stand- 
ard for Guernsey bulls by selling his 
2-month-old Florham Leader for $25, 
000 cash, , 


(Continued on Page 11) + 4 


MINERAL"2 
HEAVE®,, 
> COMPOUND) 


NEGLECT 
WII Ruin 
Your Horse \ 


Sold on 
Its Merits 


SEND TODAY § 


§3 Package 
guaranieced to give 
satisfaction or . 
money refunded 


$1Package sufficient 


for ordibary cases. - 


MINERAL HEAVE E REMEDY €0.,475 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, ya 


POPPOOEL OO OE9OOO064064660004606000666066669666666909) 


Quality Is Our Standard---Let It Be Yours 


HARTZELL’S 


Furnishings for Men, Young 
Men, Boy’s and Children 


140-147 WEST FEDERAL ST. 
pee cer me Sst ee ver er tenet ene 


$ 
Youngstown’s Largest Clothiers and : 


ES know what balance really means to a 
motor car—ride in the AMERICAN. It 
is not weighted to the ground, yet even at very 
high speed it displays an evenness and steadiness 


that are amazing. 


In the AMERICAN Bal- 


anced Six the principle of balance has been so 
scientifically worked out that the weight cf the 
car rests evenly on its four wheels almost to a 
pound. You will be surprised what a difference 
there is in the riding qualities of such a car. 
You are invited to try it. 


122 Inch Wheelbase 


-angutractt at 


45 Horsepower 


RIC ANN 


MAHONING AUTO SALES co. ) 
15-23 North OY staat a Youngstown, O. 
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COST OF MILK PRODUCTION — 
= (Continued from Page 1) 
_ spoiling of milk, accidents, ete. 


The net income from the milk was “91852 33; , 


- table. 
- feeds. 


"Feed ae of. aly ist, 1919, have. been used in preparin 
Note the variations from figures in previous table covering cos 


Pounds ~ ; 


rags Price | ee | 


PEED ~ | per Cow|per Ton| per Cow | 772 Cows _| 
* Concentrates: ..8!s : 1798 $65. $58.44 91,888,056 -| $45, 115.63 % 
Dry Roughage—Hay .. 1781. 31 27.60 1,374,932: 21,307. 
DLOVETS pee ae 997 9 4,49 769,684 
Silage and Other Gi : PA Se AiBe Wie 
Succulent Roughage... -| 6431 11 | 385.37 | 4,964,732 | 27,805.64 
‘Pasture—Days 1. | 170.5| @12c | 20.86 ___|__ 16,108.92 
Total Cost Feed 772 Cows .......--.-:.c--+++-- $113.298.74 | 
Total Cost’ Feed 1. Gow—1. Y ear. cz--ceteectcnneone $146.76 | | 
Substitution of July for prices increased the cost of pane as follows: ke 
July, 1919 é = ( Be 
Cost: of Peed lane etna 8 3 146.76 nee a 
Labor 61.20 woes 
Other Expenses 86.69 | 
$294.65 ea 


plus the value of the calf and the manure, made the total earnings $209.52. 
COST OF FEED es . 
. | Pounds | Price | Amount | Pounds | Amount 
Kind | per Cow |per Ton| per Cow | 772 Cows 772 Cows _ 
Concentrates 0... 1798 =| «($55 $49.45 1,388,056 $38,175.40 
Dry Roughage—Hay..| 1781 $23 $20.48 1,374,932 $15,810.56 -- 
PING oc 997 $9 $4.49 769,684 $3,466.28 -- 
Silage and Other ie 
Succulent Roughage....| 6431 $8 $25.72 4,964,732 $19,858.93 
Pasture—Days UR 170.5: | @10e | $17.05 $13,162.60 
‘Total Cost Weed 972: Gowei.2. Po ie See $90,473.77- 
Potal-Cost. Feed -t-Cow-2) Year i oe S719 
<a *Average prices for feed March 1,'1918 to March 1, 1919. 
COST OF LABOR 
Hours ipabor Per Year 972 owas heh ge a 142,048 
Hours Labor Per Cow—1 Year, 184 Hours @ ROG ke Sea Pieter, 225 55.20 
Superintendence and Cterical, 12 TIOURS SMOG: 8 soho Se 6.00 
Total Labor Cost 772 Cows, 1 Year... $47,246.40 
Total Labor Cost 1 Cow 1 Year oS ee 61.20 


A labor charge of 30c an hour was made for 184 hours and 50c an hour 
for 12 hours clerical work and superintendence. 


OTHER EXPENSES 
Depreciation and Upkeep 


| Past | Present | | Present |Per cent 
| Inventory | seein fcc maui Value Old | Depre- 


e | Value | Valu Material | ciation 
OW te es, $68,708 sae $5,280 $58,745 14.5 
Buildings and Fences... 94,184 99,637 9,221 90,416 4 
Equipment __.. 3... 40,916 | 46,512 133370 |=. 33,142 19 
Depreciation and Upkeep 
| Investment | Depreciation | Depreciation 
per Cow _| per Cow—Year | 772 Cows—Year 
See en . $89 $12.905 $9,996.66 
Buildings and Fenees......_... | 122 4.88 3,767.36 
Muipment wre ies Sauna oy | 53 7,774.04 
Insurance and Taxes 
Cae Na St i a : 
per Cow | Rate |1 Cow—1 Yr.|772 Cows—1 Yr 
i Investm’t | Amount | Amount 
ee SEG hee $39 | 
} Building and» Fences! 2,7.) 122 2:2 $2.684 $2,072.05 
RreopmMent oe eh eh. 58 22 1.166 900.15 
Bs Taxes— | 
OWS eran Maley Ga ess hen 89 1.4 1.246 961.91 
Buildings and Fences... TOD ie 2D | 2.684 2,072.05 
Picpiimmeniten see eck Nes 53 Ont 121.3 872.36 
Depreciation and Wpkeepiie eas $27.855 $21,504.06 
EMSirances oe. ee ok ears Ween prey ci iee 8.85 2,972.20 
BI EUICGN cae Sc) dis ee BO EPS ae Re ca es A 5.06 3,906.32’ 
Toth sade amie eI ae $36.765 $28,882.58 
Supplies and Other Expenses—1 Year. 
1 Cow 772 Cows 
iene (Straw, Shavings or Corn pee end eee $ 5.40 $ 4,268.80 
Pe ee eer erate oe CR a Cam MMS aise cA LSet ee 1.32 1,019.04 
dimes ie EI TS RE NES DENG I iG Vac en ee 1.11 856.92 
Gasoline (or labor equivalent for watering cows)........ .61~ 470.92 
GES Tn SSP eo Weare aR Ste sk am ie UR eee 18 138.96 
Peeeating OU Sos a cin) sa SS en ee 16 123.52 
Pe ee a SP NR Wa ae Pe ees 40 308.80 
Ice and Water for Cooling Milk... 18.00 13,896.00 
Rem OS a hs gh cs ak eae aa 1.10 849.20 
Meerrcotantac i es ee ae ees 92 710.24 
pee Sa SNE a ela eae MY ONS eh RNS ene Lia ayn EG. 16 123.52 
LN SS ieee ee CSA NINE CEM Sled 90 694.80 
ey Rs a ie ean ager eee ee a MP mRS eeE sey 2 2% 208.04 
Gerry Combs and-Brushes.<ii/cc0 0. me .07 54.04 
Pieerepelante (005 Gee a pe” ee a2 864.64 
Cee Oe ee Ee a eee 12 92.64 
atom and. Strainer™ Cloths...) - <i: 6b S 301.08 
See MNCS ic a ps £43 331.96 
Beeemonnrs oe ee a eee 9.50 7,344.00 
Veterinary Services eB ate ie eh ESE 1,621.20 
Pemniep tnd Mending: fo a 54 416.88 
Producers Aesodiations— Adveltisins Lo Ae eee 62 478.64 
EPiry se abligntions 00/4 sts. ibe 6. 3 Cae aeme 10 77.20 
Cow Testing Association Fees... 8.50 2 702.00 
aeaveling Hxpensés foo ca. ee tee Vie .90 694.80 
otal Other Expenses $86.69 $67,080.42 
oe Rent or Interest Upon Investment 
Buildings SORES ee Np moes 80” ot Nbc eRe @ 6% $7.32 
EQUUS CNG so a ee ees @ 6% 3.18 
SOW aeons a ea ea te @ 6% 5.34 
15.84 
Business Risk—$264 22.2... eee @ 2% . 5.28 
$21.12 
SUMMARY 
Milk Production, per cow—6261 pounds, 86 ia 
ie eee OO ie aaron wee ty | 
Manure Value, per cow (0.0 tonsa eet ee eee mtn 15.57 
Ota uaa i hee BT! BB cee he ie a tea y 
Ge Rae ee St1719 
TOMO eee LL egal ce Lee eae Man ane E 61:20 
Other Expenses EE Me Be ea eR OM ee me cre ry ame eM eee 4 
Metal Cost of ‘Productign a4... re cea Cade oi aoe -..:$265.08 


er ee ee 


The eost-to produce 100 pounds of milk for the month of July was 34. 33, 
which with the addition of interest on investment and business risk made aod 
selling price of $4.66. — = ey 

In further discussion of milk prices Prof. Erf says: 

“The price of milk must advance in proportion to the price of feed, even | 
though the advance in other items is not taken into consideration; therefore, 
the minimum price at which milk can be sold on the average farm is $4.66, 
providing the man on the farm considers his labor worth 30c¢ an hour. 

The retail price of milk should not have been reduced this summer but 
should have been retained at 15c. It is a serious condition when the price of 
milk is reduced in the cities when the feed cost is constantly increasing. The 
pasture is of no particular benefit at the present time and it is necessary 


ie 


-to feed a full winter ration if the cow is to produce her maximum. People have 


the habit of expecting milk to be cheaper in the springtime and this psycholog- 
ical condition was responsible for the reduction in price this spring. It is — 
true that the grass reduced the cost of production slightly for a few weeks, — 
but the value of pasture has increased and in reality it offered such a small — 
difference in the cost of production and for so short a time, that there was — 
no reason why the price should have been lowered to the consumer. In com- 
parison to the advance in price of most other commodities, milk is selling at 
about 76% of what it is worth, comparatively speaking.” 


Send Your Classified Advariscacet for the Next Edition, 
August 20th. 5 


ee 


~ THE GOVERNMENT 


has just completed Twenty-five Thousand Dollars more Loans, in Trumbull 

and Mahoning Counties. ip . ee 
If you are needing money and own, or wish to purchase a farm, why 

not borrow money from the Government; interest 514%, long time to pay, 

thirty-four and one-half years; 1% amortiation making your loan cancel 


itself in the above period of years. For further information write or see 


C.I. PONTIUS 
TRUMBULL NATIONAL FARM LOAN oo 
ASSOCIATION Beech vials 


: 602 WESTERN RESERVE BANK BLDG. — 
Telephone Nos. 2053 and 2370. “ WARREN, OHYO. 


OLDSMOBILE. 


Economy 


TRUCK 


 % TO ONE TON. 
Equipped with a special “8 in 1 body,” express, 
stock rack, grain bed, ec especially made for 
farmers. Z 
“8 in 1” $1515 
Express Body $1435 


The Tri-State Motors Co. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
217 WICK AVENUE Opposite Rayen es 
pias Peay DetDT ier tases nes ; 


"Cab and Sills $1380 


» the Price Reporter to publish ar- 
‘they may desire to bring be- 
i do not consider 


- I did not like the way you 
d. oii Washington County on 
July 5th Reporter, 
you Gncruded us in that class 


ir organizations sufficient for the 
ac. S. Co. to be effective and there- 
jeopardize the success of the or- 
ization and the interest of all pro- 


That is what the,tank service would 
call “treating them rough” and I 
would like to become indignant and 
prove to you wherein your statement 
was wholly false and demand an 
pology. Unfortunately ‘we are not 
t yet in position to contradict you, 
“we certainly hope to get out of 
bad company and the other blacix 


fir around if they expect to keep 
company with Washington County be- 
cause we will not stand for such talk 
and are going to clean house and thex 

after any fellow who says anything 
about Washington County that is not 


vet - 
Another thing I did not like about 
hat article was that no one signed it. 

Wise wrote that, it is all right, we 
will accept a “talking to” from him 
and try to do better, but if Place said 
those things, then he wants to be in 
better shape the next time he comes 
Pittsburgh than Willard was when 
e ‘met Dempsey. 


July 5th, you state as follows: “The 
price of milk for June and July could 
have been at least 2 cents per gallon 
higher, had the direct shippers been 
thoroughly organized.” The  state- 
ment alone is not sufficient. In an 
‘early issue you should say to the di- 
‘rect shippers wherein they have been 
responsible for a 2 cent reduction in 
‘price and some more details’ on our 
‘short comings. We are not really 
bad at heart, it is simply a case of in- 


information if we are remiss. 

I want to say that the producers 
from Washington and Allegheney 
sounties were the first to get together 
for the interest of the shippers in 
1914, stopped unjust fining at that 
time, later conducted a railroad rate 
ase at an expense of over $5,000 and 


che shippers, and up until our annual 
-neeting last year, we continued as a 
successful organization doing much 
zood for the interest of direct euip- 


long meanwhile in the matter of 

k producers organizations seemed 
0 make it desirable to have just one 
yroducers organization in the Pitts- 
jurgh district and since the-D. C. S. 
Jo. was organized and had a charter 


re known as the Tri-State Organi- 
ia m and at that time embracing 
ically alk the direct milk ship- 
in the Pittsburgh district, were 
gauge enough to drop their 

zB ization which they had built™up 
uch effort and in which they 


pride, closing up all their business 


d releasing their members. They 


i Pennsylvania and ‘some Ohio direct 
ppers who have failed to complete 


{ On page three of the Reporter of 


difference or lack of definite enougn 


‘The developments that had come 


ep counties had better begin te iy 


a saving of many times that much to~ 


md a larger membership, local ship- — 


ited the D. C. S. Co, to send: 
iliar with the organization to 
nbers in the direct shipping © 
here an effort was made to 
the D. aS 5 Co. sarlie Se 


- fectation of the organization. 


th way was. and i is Soper for the per- 
We 
know that the Tri-State organization 
and the D. C. S. Co. have been worth 
thousands to every milk producer-in 
the Pittsburgh district looking after 
the milk men’s interests in a legitimate 
way and I believe that these facts can 
be brought home sufficiently strong 
to the producers that they will line 
up with the organization. Washing- 
ton County is surely going to get out 
‘of the censured class. 
Very truly yours, 
J, M. McKEE: 
County Agent 


HUBBARD HEOME COMING 


Hubbard people are completing ar- 
rangements for one of the most gor- 
geous demcnstrations in the way of a 
Soldiers Welcome and Annual Home 
coming ever held in this section. The 
business men and residents have been 
putting forth their best efforts in 


One man = ado acres 
gn 10 hours 


One man plowe TieDacres 
in 10 #o: 


én 


sts satires 
“fe corn inlOhoure 


sipped with rear rid 
7 truck for 9: 


ai this a prand affair and any-_ 
one who has ever lived in this vicinity © 


will miss one of the best times of 
their life if they are not present. 

The time will be taken up with ath- 
letic events of all kinds, dancing, band 


a 


farms. 
buyers are looking for. 
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Farm Loans at 5 4% 


_ Why pay a higher rate of interest? 

We are getting our FARM CATALOGUE READY 
for fall buyers. If you have a farm that you wish to sell 
or exchange for town property, SEE US AT ONCE so 
that your farm may appear in this catalogue. 
a large number of inquiries for both large and smali 
YOUR FARM may be the very farm one of these 


The Western Reserve Farm 
Agency Company 


Rooms 502-3-4 Second National Bank Bidg., Warren, O. 
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concerts and automobile parade after 
which their will be a banquet given 
in honor of the soldiers of the late 
war and their friends which will mean 
the feeding of approximately one 
thousand people. ie 


We have 


ee 99999999996 $099999OO8. 


Alt: Solves. The Farm. ‘Help. Prob 2777. 


On most farms more time is spent 
in cultivating than any other opera+ 
tion. Sixty per cent of the crops are 
planted in rows that require culti- 
vating, which must be done at the 
busiest season. a 


If one man is to farm more land 
than ever before, which is absolute- 
ly necessary, he must cultivate more 
land than ever before. With the 
Moline-Universal Tractor one man 
can cultivate two rows at a time and 
do it better, quicker and cheaper than 
with horses. ‘ 


The Moliné- Universal Tractor 
straddies the corn row—it has more 
clearance than the ordinary cultiva- 


tor—so corn can be cultivated in all ty 


stages: The tractor is attached to the 
cultivator and forms one complete 
unit—the tractor the front wheels, 
and the cultivator the rear wheels. 
The operator sits on the cultivator in 
line with the right drive wheel of the 
tractor, where he has a clear and un- 
obstructed view of the rows ahead, 
This is of the utmost importance for 
good work. 

All the operator has to do is to 
keep the right wheel of the Moline- 
Universal a certain distance from the 
outside row and the whole outfit will 
go properly. For dodging individual 


hills the cultivator gangs are shifted 
by the operator’s feet. 

The automatic electric governor al< 
lows. the tractor to be slowed down 
toa 

=. But cultivating is only one of all 
the farm operations the Moline-Uni- 
versal Tractor can do. 
yet does as much work with two 14- 
inch plow bottoms as the ordinary, 
three-plow grea on account of its 
higher spee 
ing coupled to ‘the various farm im- 
plements with which it is used, it 
enables one-man to perform every 
farm operation better than two men 
can do the same work with the ordi- 
nary tractor. In addition it has plen- 
of power for belt work, 
handling a 24-inch grain separator, » 
Mechanically, the Moline-Univer- 
sal contains refinements and improve- 
ments that stamp it as the foremost 
tractor. 
four-cylinder engine, 
closure of all working parts, includ- 
ing the final drive gears, 
starting and lighting system, 15 Hyatt 
heavy duty roller ‘bearings and five 
high grade ball thrust bearings, dif- 
ferential lock, and electrical engine 
governor are a few of the many fea- 
tures that place the Moline-Universal 
ahead of all the rest. 
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Youngstown, Ohio, August 5, 1919. 


THE AUGUST SETTLEMENT 


The dairymen in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict will receive an increase of sixty 
cents per hundred for the month of 
August. The Directors of The Dairy- 
smen’s Co-operative Sales Company 
amet with dealers at Pittsburgh on Sat- 
wurday, July 26th, and after careful 
consideration of conditions that will 
te faced for the month of August de- 
cited upon $3.25 per hundred for fac- 
tory shipments, 35 cents per gallon 
for untested milk shipped direct. 

The outlook from the producer’s 
standpoint for the month was most 


unpromising for July had shown a. 


steady increase both in the costs of 
‘feeds and labor. In most of the ter- 
ritory, especially Ohio, there has been 
a lack of rain with consequent effects 
upon pastures. These factors war- 
xanted even a higher price than has 
been received and no doubt many pro- 
ducers will be somewhat disappointed 
that a greater increase was not re- 
ceived, 

Two factors stood against a higher 
price at this settlement. (1) Further 
increase to producers would mean a 
16 cent per quart retail price, and (2) 
producers have not finished their or- 
ganization work sufficient to enforce 
a uniformly higher price, 

Dr. Clyde King, who for the past 
several months has acted in the ea- 


pacity as mediator on the Pittsburgh 


market, had made examination of the 
books of the dealers and gave evi- 
dence that $3.25 was the limit that 
could be paid without this increase to 
consumers. He stated that he be- 
hieved it best not to ask for over 15 
cents per quart for the month of 
August although he was sure that 
consumers would have to pay 16 cents 
in the near future and possibly more. 
4 is not his intention to have pro- 
ducers furnish milk at a price below 
that which consumers should rightly 
pey but conditions for the month of 
August would no doubt have caused 
aa agitation reflecting to greater 
tosses to producers than will be sus- 
tained if retail prices are advanced 
gradually during the next two or fhree 
months, 

The second reason for settling the 


August price at this figure is far 


more alarming than the former. The 


Reporter sounded the warning some 
time ago that the unorganized state 
of direct shippers had been respons- 


ible for a lower price and we say again — 


that until the territory is fully- organ- 
ized the full power of the organization 


will not be realized. Happily, we can 


say that producers. are becoming alive 
to this fact and are planning. some 
real campaigns that will result in a 
very thorough organization. 


THE UNORGANIZED PRODUCER 


County Agent McKee, of Washing-. 


ton, Pa., asks us for an explanation 
of how the unorganized producers are 
affecting the price of milk, in answer 
to our statement in the July 5th is- 
sue. 

In reply we would say that the on- 
ly guarantee of control of prices in- 


sofar as producers can expect, is thru. 


the control of the milk produced. 
When producers are able to say to a 
dealer “Milk will cost a certain figure 
for this month” and the dealer knows 
he will have to pay it or do without, 
then producers can expect to base 
their price with a profitable return, 
of course excepting times. when there 
is an actual surplus of milk. 

Such a point has not been reached 
in the Pittsburgh district and so far 
as we know there is none in the Unit- 
ed States that have sufficiently cr- 
ganized to enforce a stand of this 
character. There are some of « the 
dealers to be sure who are thus con- 
trolled, but justice and the best in- 
terests of the industry would not per- 


. mit imposing upon dealers thusly con- 


trolled provisions that cannot also be 
placed upon his competitors. It would 
be a quick way of tearing off all the 
hinges, upon which the organization 
is swinging today. : 

There have been a few attempts to 
do this in the past and for most of 
them the producers have had to suf- 
fer. 


About a year ago most of the pro- 
ducers shipping milk to Youngstown 
were members of the organization, 
however, there were a great many 
dairymen who were making but- 
ter of were not under contract with 
the organization and with compara- 
tively little effort could become ship- 
pers to this market. One of the deal- 
ers realized this and at a time when 
the organization was endeavoring te 
have him comply with certain condi- 
tions he notified the organization that 
after a certain date he »would no long- 
er buy milk from producers belonging 
to the organization. He was satis- 


fied that he had secured ‘sufficient - 


producers outside of the organization 
to supply his wants and outside of a 
little oversight would have carried 
out his intentions. 


ing his new producers, a possibility 
that turned out to be a reality and 
consequently forced him to change his 
mind about buying from the organiza- 
tion. The result of this had a great 
effect upon the Youngstown market 
and that was the addition of a great 
number of producers. A considerable 
surplus 
months that had tobe cared for and 
we all know what that means. 

New Castle had a case more direct- 
ly from an endeavor to force a price 
upon dealers in an unorganized ‘mar- 


ket. For several months dealers were — 


asked a higher price-than dealers in 
other places were paying. Some of 
the dealers in New Castle: dropped 
producers in the immediate Eealiky, 
and secured producers from other ter- 
ritory, many of them from Mercer 


County. The. result was instead of a » 


He had not reck- » 
oned with the possibility of organiz- 


of milk during following. 


higher price ‘for ills New ( 
ducers had to accept a four cent dif- 
ferential under the Pittsburgh price 
in order to again balance up the mar- 
ket, 


It was not a case of producers ask- 
ing for something in either one of 
these markets to which they were not 
entitled, but rather one of asking and 
trying to enforce something that was 
impossible because dealers were able 


The Finest Made and Fitted by a Master Hand ve 
15 Years’ Experience _ Se 
Braces—(for all deformities). = Pe: 
Abdominal Belts, Adjustable Arch Supports. a 
Elastic Hosiery, Crutches, Etc. Set 
A New Corset—with uplifting and Bases features. = 
~ Lady Attendant. 


DONALD V. CUNNING © 


101 West Federal Street—Upstairs—Cor. Phelps’ and Federal 
Bell Federal 4286. ne: 


ail nes cee were inde t 
to the Sales Company and render 

impossible to secure milk except. 
conditions to which the Sales on 
ny would agree. 


burgh district ie are willing al 
operate with me eae ce ed ce 


ORGANIZED DURING THE CIVIL WAR . 
The First National Bank of Youngstown, Ohio, is the a 

oldest national bank in Ohio, the third oldest in the ese 
‘United States and the largest national bank in the point — sat 
of capital between Cleveland Pittsburgh. It has nearly 
fourteen million dollars of deposits, but there is room for 


your money and you are invited to make use of its service, 


First National Bank 
Capital, $1,500,000.00 : 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Drive in and See 
There’s only one way to find out just 


what Willard Service means to you-in 
terms of longer battery life— — 


There’s only one way to put Willard 
promptness, efficiency pad come 
“to the test— 


There’s only one way for you to 
realize on the service that we offer to 
you as a user of a Willard Battery— 


That one way is to drivein and see. 


STORAGE 
Wi lian 


TRADE MARK BEGIGLERED 


‘Electric Repair & Storage Battery Co. 


Distributors of 


WILLARD STORAGE 
BATTERIES 


663 Bryson Street - 
Youngstown, O. 
Main 1078 Auto. 4801 

Used on 85% of All 


American made cars. 


concerned thru prone organiza- 


pon dealers as a means of market- 
ing milk it is necessary to co-operate 
with and protect dealers of this kind. 
ices quantities of milk have been 
handled by them during the past few 
months above that which they would 
a handled had they not expected 
e organization to play fair and pro- 
sct them from severe losses. The milk 
at we mention is the milk of mem- 
ers of the organization who have 
been dropped by dealers catering to 
ne unorganized producers. They 
prefer to buy from the unorganized 


producer because they are under no_ 


obligation to them and so long as they 
ean continue in business without meet- 
ing the requirements of the organiza- 
tion, just so long. will they be able 
to keep markets in a state of un- 
en 
It is mostly this sort of dealers 
a ho practice cutthroat competition, 
: educing the price to consumers or 
others with no other object than to 
‘run some other fellow out of business. 
“When the price. of milk is dropped 
to the consumer it is very likely to be 
dropped to the producer. It is also 
this class of dealers who practice the 
non-paying of ‘producers for their 
milk. About one in every ten pro- 
ducers loose from two to four months 
income whose money is then used to 
fight his brother producers in the or- 
ganization. 
The soul of the dairy organization 
is the contract that members sign and 
the salvation of the producing bus- 
_iness rests entirely in the number that 
sign this contract, for it is only with 
these contracts that the rascal dealer 
ean be straightened out or eliminat- 
~ed from the business. So long as un- 
organized producers furnish him with 
milk to fight the organized producers 


and the dealers that co-operate with- 


them, so long will he stay in business 
and hold down the price of milk, 

For the month of June producers 
did not receive a price that could be 
considered profitable nor was the 
price received the price asked. The 
same thing applies to July. It was 
only conditions or primarily so as we 
understand upon the Pittsburgh mar- 
ket that made it necessary for por- 
ducers to accept 2. lower price for these 


s VAILE-KIMES 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


MODERNIZE YOUR HOME 
: With running water. For 30c a month 
Sj a Vaile-Kimes Water Supply System 
wh will furnish a never failing supply of 
‘pure fresh water under 50 Ibs. pressure. 
Water to keep the lawn and garden 
fresh and green, to clean the car; water 
for every household use. Come in or 
; | |telephone; we will gladly estimate on 
your needs. 
| | WESTERN RESERVE 
IMPLEMENT CO. 
. Main St., Hubbard, OQ. 


' months. 


on. So long as the producers depend © 


be <a 
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Had the organization been 
in condition to keep dealers on the 
straight and narrow path the price of 
milk could have been higher. 


AN INVITATION TO 
SPRINGBORO, PA. 


Mr. Frank P. Dorr, secretary of 
Springboro Local, sends the following: 

“Regular meetings of Springboro 
Local held at Kramer’s Hall, Spring- 
boro, Pa., on the last Saturday of 
each month, at 2:00 p. m. Drop in 
and see us any time. Any member of 
the D, C. S. Co. is always welcome at 
these meetings.” 


MILK INSPECTORS BUSY 


As usual the milk inspectors are 
exerting themselves just at this time 
of year. ig 

President Brenneman says that a 
number of producers have been shut 
off and have therefore made efforts 
to place their milk upon some other 
market. He asks that producers re- 
frain from doing this so much as pos- 


STOCK OWNERS: 
Who Pays You for the 

Live Stock You Lose? 

Did you ever figure what 
this loss amounts to and 


what absolute protection 
against this loss would mean 
to you? 

What we mean by protec- 
tion, is indemnity for the loss 
of your live stock by DEATH 
FROM DISEASE, ACCI- 
DENT, FIRE AND ast. 
ING. 

B. F. PARSONS, Jr., 


Agent 
206 Union Savings & 
5 Trust Bldg. 
WARREN, OHIO. 
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sible because of the possibility of plac- 
ing considerable milk upon markets 
and thereby injurying settlements. It 
will be considerably better to churn 
or otherwise care for the milk for a 
few days and make efforts to have 
milk accepted again at the usual mar- 
ket. President Brenneman will give 
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if-you-want-it” policy. 


change. 
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REDUCED SUMMER _ PRICES 


The name Guttridge & Rand means a great deal in 
every community where its stores are located. 


for real service, a solid guarantee, with a “money-back- 


That’s why men who try our tailoring service never 
You are sure of getting the best of woolens, 


newest styles, perfect fit—and all at a very moderate 


SUITS FROM $25 UP 


Our Stores—Youngstown, Niles, New Castle, Canton, 


Pittsburg, East Liverpool, Akron, Lorain. 
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all assistance possible to producers 


in meeting requirements that will als 
low their milk to be accepted. ‘ie 

There is a peculiar feature of this 
inspection work in the fact that pro- 
ducers are usually shut off at a time 
when dealers are mostly needing the 
shipment, : 
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HONEST GENUINE QUALITY 
IN MADE-TO-ORDER-CLOTHES 


At Prices Less Than Usually Asked 
For Ready Made Clothes of 
Poorer Quality 


ele [ht 


It stands 
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BECAUSE IT CONTAINS NO DIRT 


MICHIGAN LIMESTONE 


Is Often Really Cheaper Than Other Limestones, even at a Considerably Higher Cost Per Ton 


1 LIMESTONE 


WE WASH ALL THE WASTE DIRT OUT OF MICHIGAN LIMESTONE AT THE 


QUARRY. OTHERS 
SHAKE OUT WHAT SAND AND DIRT THEY CAN, AND WHAT THEY CAN’T OR DON’T SHAKE OUT, 


YOU BUY! 


How Much Are YOU Paying for Dirt? 


x i) 
ied stone. Because of its soft, chalky character, it pulverizes to a very fine dust, quickly and completely soluble in the 
soil. 


NOT A CENT WHEN YOU BUY 


We guarantee you 2000 lbs. of Carbonate for every ton. Michigan Limestone is made from a pure, high calcium 


It is all available during the period of crop rotation and contains 100% Value and No Waste. 
No need of paying high prices for burned or hydrated limes when you can get Pure Michigan Pulverized Lime- 
stone. It contains much less, is more convenient to handle, does not deteriorate in quality, and it gives you quick 


and more lasting results. 


CAPACITY OF OUR MILL AT BUFFALO, N. Y., 1200 TONS PER DAY. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS CERTAIN. 


MICHIGAN LIMESTONE & CHEMICAL CO. 


oe Lime Beceit 


OVER 99% PURE 


MICHIGAN LIMESTONE 


Telephone, Seneca 5130 


Coal & Iron Exchange, BUFFALO, N. es 


Several times it has. been stated mn ce 


these columns that spring and sum- 
mer dairying had been encouraged by 
the large milk interests. If it were 


possible they would have the dairy — 


farmers raising cows that only give 


milk during a certain month of the 


year, and the ‘reason is obvious. If 
all the milk was produced in a single 
month the dairymen would have +o 
pay to dispose of it... Nature in- 
terferes with the realization of this 
and so the milk interests have had toe 
be satisfied with a production pro- 
gram as near to it as possible. 

And now we wonder whether the 
June and July ‘prices in many places 
have not been a little higher in order 
to counteract the propaganda that 


threatens to balance up production 


and insure producers of a better price 


the year around, If so, the fall and 


winter price of these markets will be 
held as low as possible by dealers, 
Milk must reach a high figure this 
wimter, higher than it has ever been 
before, and we hope that summer 
prices will not have hindered the sec- 
uring of whatever price is found nec- 
essary and also that producers will 
not misjudge in working for an even 
production thruout the year. 


oN OF FOOD PRO- 
FITEERS 

“Without reserve, the farmers of the 
nation welcome the possibility of a 
thorough investigation of conditions 
that contribute toward the present 
high cost of living. 

_. Conditions that have developed dur- 
ing the past few months have became 
alarming and cannot continue for long 

without bringing a status of affairs 
to be feared ‘by every true citizen of 
the nation. It has already assumed 
a critical state and necessitates action 
for immediate relief. This feature 
benefits the farmer for no longer can 
he be acclaimed as the one who is 
receiving undue profits in order to 
misguide the consuming public. 

‘The public demands the placing of 
responsibility «and further demand 
relief. Those who must place the re- 
sponsibility will be held accountable 
if they fail to bring this relief and 
surely there is none so foolish as to 
believe they. will ‘be able to bring re- 
lief ‘by attacks : upon the producer. 
Ti would bé too similar to attempts to 
teke blood from a turnip. 

ff these investigations pass the po- 
litical circus tent, and they surely 
uoust, the public generally will learn 
seme of the things the farmers have 
known for aaconsiderable time, and 
mainly that “it is unsafe to allow a 
few to control.the markets and fix 
prices both to the producer and the 
consumer, and most of all is this true 
ua the mater of food. 

Nothing can happen to place the 
farmer in a more serious position than 
he has had to deal with for years and 
unless our judgment fails the results 
of this general..investigation will in 
the end be a distinct advantage. It 
nan st if the public is to be guided 
from a more serious circumstance. 


THE NATIONAL BEVERAGE 


Read the advertisement of C. W. 
Hart, real estate dealer at Warren, 
Ohio. 

Now don’t you think that this is 
‘worth while? 

We do and the Reporter is going to 

_ give all the publicity possible to make 
“Milk the National Beverage.” 


Wien you think of tractors, your first thought is probably of 


plowing. 
But plowing is only the beginning of the Cletrac’ S wide range of 
usefulness. © ™ 


While this sturdy machine is constantly demonstrating its ability. 
to handle two 14-inch bottoms at from 8 to 314 miles an hour—&8 to 10 
acres.a day—it is the other work it does that makes it different and 
better—the 


s ‘ & 3 ee : is ea 
TANK-TYPE TRACTOR 
Formerly known as the Cleveland Tractor 


not only plows, but it does all the work necessary in preparing the seed 
bed. 


And it does this without packing the soil. 

After the ground is broken, the Cletrac goes over it with the disc 
and harrow—then goes over it: with the seeder. 

The Cletrac rides on top of the seed bed and does not waste aie 
power in constantly climbing out of its own tracks. 


It Does More Kinds of Work--- 
More Days in the Year 5 


At harvesting time, the Cletrac takes the place of the teams neces- 
sary for pulling the binders. 

It handles the hot, horse-killing job of pulling the hay-loader. 

It takes care of the Summer plowing immediately after_harvest- 
ing, and- does this work quickly and well—something that is practical- 
ly impossible for the farmer who depends on horses. 

Summer plowing often means all the difference 

between profit and loss in the next year’s crep— 
Py pees - Buy your Cletrac now. 
: We can deliver it from stock today—and we can put it to wort on 
a your farm tomorrow. 


ASK THE OWNER—HE KNOWS 


Myron Wehr, Youngstown, O., R. F. D., reports he has plowed an acre in 
less than ‘an hour. He has harrowed six acres in forty-five minutes with a 20-ft. 


spike tooth. He runs a 28-40 Huber separator very successfully and has run a 
17-inch Qhio ensilage cutter seven hours without a stop and never showed the 
slightest sign to heat j 


Welsh Tractor Sales Company 


114 E. Beardman Street, Youngstown, Ohio. 
1039 W. Market ‘Street, Warren, Ohio. 
_ New Middletown, Ohio. 
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ast the on on the weigh can,” 1919, I think he would find he was 

r contain the quart of milk that not helping the farmer very much. In 

‘mother depends on tf nurse 1918 we bought hominy at $49 per ton 
health her loved ones, «© * and oil meal at $52. In 1919 hominy 

ee the time that they would intense heat and flies, cows will not 

r take any chances when handling try and pasture but depend upon the 

; the one Perfect Food for old and ~ barn for their living, so July milk this 

g, sick and well? Don’t you year easily cost over half more than = 1 
: 30:3 Tres 7 QS | 303! Tis $8 QS 
Ribbed Tread ¢p & « Ribbed Tread PV 

‘e 

Tires e NonSkid DLV. Jd 

Tires » Non-Skid YP #U-0%e¢ 

8 oa $19.95 

Non-Skid .. . ° 


are $2.40 and $2.65 while Cleveland all the dairymen of these surrounding bounding the D, C. S. Co. on the east 
ly, sometimes: the writer cost $73 and oil meal $73. In 1918 
that instead of finding fault ast year. 


a dly realize just how the city with very little organization paid for 
must feel if he can’t have con- June and July $2.60 and $3.65 per 
nce in the product of the dairy hundred. If this difference continues 
h 1 he is able to procure. And yet we will loose a number of our patrons. 
very can of milk which you in who are so situated as to send to 
the responsibility of fur- mixed feed cost $52 and in 1919 $65. 
ng a city with its milk supply is | In 1918 the weather was cool and 
at for human beings to~under- pasture fine and cows received nearly 3 Ax A 34x4 ss SE  , $4 
and yet we do it oftentimes not all their living in the pastures, In 
ing of the responsibility at. all. 1919 it rained all thru the early sum- U d Ti 
-you think that if you, we, our mer and cows tramped the pastures se res 
ee and everybody handling this into a mud hole and then it turned 
GAS GAUGES with SS. with each. “Ford Ford 
he rules and regulations intended Last year we were urged to have 
safeguard this food supply that we some cows freshen early, so some of 
uld all go even farther than we our members did so and now they find 
required to in safeguarding our it impossible to keep their cows up 
k supply? The writer does, and and make any rs at all on $2.65 
& ACCESSORY CO. 
929 Market Street 
Bell Main 3629 , Auto. 4147 
Open Evenings and Sundays Till Noon. 
General Fabric Tires, Guaranteed 7,000:Miles 


hurry may have said, “Oh that’ Cleveland just as easy. If Dr. King 
ct would only keep this view of dry and.hot and baked all the mud 
Tire sold Sunday and Monday. We 
will give free one Gasoline gauge; 
zn he hears someone complaining per hundred. 
General Cord Tires Guaranteed 10,000 Miles 


r, “I guess that will would compare conditions of 1918 with 
work and responsibility before $0 pasture is very poor, and with the 
regular $1.00 value. 
ause come extra work and care is 


Ever since the price was set for 
June the weather has been hot, which 
nearly doubles the consumption of 
milk and now with prohibition in ef- 
fect it should very materially help in 
the marketing of milk. I hope the 
Sales Company will meet the dealers 
not later than July 15th (the. 10th 


hese are a few things for us all Would be better) and set the price at 
hink over. Our milk is not always $3.50 or more.” 


ine, high grade milk as we wish it , 
tht be, nor as good as it must be 
we are to merit the confidence of 
consuming public, and you as pro- 
ers are just as responsible to the 
11 consumer of your product as 
we the distributor. Because we 
buyers of your product undertake 
say what good milk is, and refuse 
buy milk that we believe will not 
e satisfaction to the consumer, does 
make us wholly responsible, for 
s impossible for us to always know 


ther the milk has been handled be FTAA 


2 we receive it so that with proper 
“~\ 


e on our part it will be a satis- 
145-153 WOODLAND AVE. & PINE ST. YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


tory product to the consumer. 
at we do is use our best judgment 

Successors to The Martin- Whitehill Co. 
VOR 5s, atin 


aired, he feels sure that the one 
king the complaint either does not 
lize the responsibilities he has as- ° 
1ed when he undertakes to make or 
rket milk, or else he is not a safe 
n to be entrusted with this all im- 
tant work. 
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The Reporter’s interest in using this 
letter is to bring before the member- 
ship the problem of bordering mar- 
kets. This particular case is along 
the border of the Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh markets although circumstanc- 


Dupage Ee tpaaraaee 


It will be remembered that for sev- 
eral months previous to the June and 
July settlements the Pittsburgh price 


Ws 


to what is required in order to 
e the milk reach the final con- 
1er in the best possible condition, 
-any rules or regulations we may _- 
ke, you may rest assured if all 
ducers lived up not only to the let- 
but the spirit of the rule as well, 
t the benefits resulting therefrom 
id ‘reach you as well as we. 
‘irst class dairy products of any 
; cannot be made from_ second 
ilk, Second grade p?oducts 
oe a slow sale at poor prices. 


sh 
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Republic Trucks are of Simple Construction and operate at a low 
cost. : 


is in mind. 
is Very respectfully, : 
RIECK-McJUNKIN pe a8 Cd). 


We have a light model for the farmer to operate over bad roads and 
the large model to haul heavy loads up to 6 tons. 


CONSULT US 


DAIRYMEN DISAPPOINTED 


HH 


‘he following letter to The D. C. S.. é 

é ntains something for the thought Bell 2800 Federal ae 

the members of the Company: 
entlemen: There seems to be so 
appointment and dissatisfac- 
ngst the members of our Lo- 
I as president feel impelled 
¢ you as to existing conditions 
We feel proud .of the fact 
e have only a very few patrons 
mery who are not members 
but we feel ourselves in 
lape for argument with | 
raniz 1z x 


Republic for Service 


Republic Motor Trucks 
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Many a man has relied upon 
the Warranty Deed given him at 
the time the lands were purchased 
and felt perfectly secure. Many 
a man, also, has been collectible one 
day and penniless the next, both 
to his sorrow~and to the sorrow 
of those who have had dealings 
with him. 

“Safety First” in title parlance, 
means correct and proper title ex- 
amination. ’Tis better than grin- 
ning and bearing. 


The Trumbull County Ab- 


stract Company 


201 Stone Bldg. Warren, Ohio 


(Member American Association of 
Title Men.) 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Don’t Throw 
Away Your old 
Shoes 


~ Teach Your Dollars to Have 
More Cents, 


Send your Shoes by Parcel 


Post. Pay for them when 


delivered. We pay postage 
both ways. 


Let Us Repair Them 
With 
KORRY KROME or NEOLIN 


Do Tei Think 
You Will Need 
Money ? 


If you think you will 
be in need of money 
or credit at some 
future time, the best 
way is to set aside as 
much as possible each 
time you receive mo- 
ney and deposit it in 
a SAVINGS account 
with us. 


i! 5% Interest Paid on Deposits 
| THE TRUMBULL 
: cplerst & LOAN 


, 


‘Radiators for Fords. 
Fenders for Fords, complete 


. wanted to join this organization and 


Grinning Cheerfully | 


have their ‘milk placed. on the Pitts- 


‘purgh market. “Dairymen on the west, 


many of them Cleveland producers, 
wanted the same, and why? Because 
Pittsburgh was paying the best price. 

The dairy organizations of the coun- 
try have not reached a point where 
there can be made effective a uniform 
price thruout. Some have succeeded 


in securing a price considered good — 


one month and failed to accomplish 
anything the next. With dairymen it 
has been a case of taking advantages 
of certain markets when the time 
was opportune. It has been the only 
means averaging up anywhere near a 
price desired. With Cleveland, ap- 


parently the time was most opportune | 


in July and one of the factors that 
has brought this about was that 
Cleveland dealers have judged unwise- 
ly for several months past and just 
become to realize that something must 
be done to keep producers on the 
Cleveland market. They have suf- 
fered an early shortage of milk as 
shown by the fact that for the past 
two months representatives of Cleve- 
Jand dealers have been scouring the 
country for producers and endeavor- 
ing to have them leave other markets 
and ship to Cleveland. 

Until such time as the dairy organ: 
izations can more evenly regulate 
markets there will exist the variance 
in prices. It is for the producer to 
make up his_mind as to the market 
he desires to ship to and then stay 
with it, taking the good with the bad. 
There are no markets as yet where 
producers have ended there troubles 
and secured a price always satisfac- 
tory to themselves’ and to condemn 
any one market because it has failed 
for a month or so is unjust. One 
should take the prices for the past 
year in the Pittsburgh district and 
average them with those paid Cleve- 
land producers during the same length 
of time if they desire to know the 
best market, and whether the organ- 
ization has been a benefit, — ; 

We do not. mean to dispute any of 
the statements in the above letter and 
must commend the writer for his in- 
terest shown. Producers have been 
too lack in expressing themselves and 
therefor the leaders have at times 
been looked upon as agitators. The 
Reporter’s few remarks are made only 
to advise individuals not to become too 
hasty in selecting their markets. 


HECHTKOPF’S 


348 EAST FEDERAL ST. 
Youngstown, O. 


Headquarters for Auto Ac- 
cessories, Cutlery, Luggage, 
Sporting Goods, ~ Bicycles, 
Leather Findings, etc. 

Ford Oil, lots of 5 gallons, 

per gallon 
Columbia Dry Cells, No. 6, 

new stock, worth 45c, our 

price et: Oa 
.. . $23.50 


-40e 


ee ee eo we we we ewe 


Cr er er 


SOU ue ee eee . .$15.95 
Timer Wires for Fords, com- 
plete set ............. 65c 


Spark Plug Wires for Fords, 


complete set ..........39c¢ 
Clippers (Brown-Sharpe), 
ask the barber.......$4.00 


Butcher Knives, best quality 
steel, 6-inch 


Butcher Knives, best quality 
‘steel, 9-inch 
Goodrich and Goodyear Tires 
. » 2 Im stock. 
Mail Orders Filled Day 
_ Received. 


7 ee eo we ew ew 


50c 


TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE DAIRYMAN’S COOPER. TIVE 
COMPANY AND TO cate rHO OUGHT TO eo : 


A picnic for dairymen will be held on the Fount i Archibald 
about two miles east of Livermore on Saturday, August 9, 19 
dairymen and their friends are invited to attend this picnic. i 
basket of “grub.” We will have a zeneral BASKET PICNIC in 
grove opposite Mr. Archibalds buildings. a # 

iP: S. Brenneman, President of the Dairyman’s Coop. — 


some of its possibilities. 


N. S. Grubbs, County Agent of ‘Altes County, will 

present and discuss matters of vital interest to Dairymen. eign 

. This invitation is being sent to about 75 dairymen in the cen 

If we have failed to notify any 

Try to arrive about. a: 00 ee 

ball pote — be in order before dinner. feet. 
: JOHN W. WARNER 


SeontKeEn end of Indiana County. 
please invite them to this picnic. 


Sa, 


LEARN TYPEWRITING AT HOME 


Think of it! Only a few easy les- 
sons, not the slightest interference 
with your present work. You learn at 
home quickly and easily, improving in 
speed with the very First Lesson. The 
beginning student can reach, upon 
completion of the course, around 60 
words a minute. Salaries arrange 
from $20.00 to $30.00 per week. 


The Government service calls for 


many typists monthly. The usual en--- 


trance salary is $1,100.00 a year for 
typists. Some departments pay a 
bonus of $20.00 a month. Many 
branches in Washington pay a typist 
$1,340 a year at entrance. 


Write today for rates of tuition and 


then spend a few months in preparing — 


for a Government or Business posi- 
tion. After completing the course the 
student may come to Youngstown for 


AUGUST 14 
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“offers many fine positions. 
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COME 10 HUBBARD 


Soldiers’ Welcome and Homecoming — 


Automobile Parade, Athletic Events, Dank a 


ing, Boxing Bouts and Band Concerts. 
ALL ROADS LEAD TO HUBBARD 
sroresoocesoooosoooorecoocoeoes eee 


MORE MILES PER GALLON 
MORE MILES ON TIRES _ 


5-Passenger Car $1,060.00 
iy, Ton Truck Chassis $1,495. 00. 


‘County Agent | 


a week or two and qualify fo 
operation of the Dictaphone, — 


town Business College, 16 W. 
St., Youngstown, O.—adv. 


an 


QUALITY IS DES 


- 


YES! 


The substance of the article « 
Bailey, appearing in this i 
that the milk returned by the 
pany to producers during the p 
weeks..was necessary in order 
the standard of milk deman 
consumers, and that any reg 
made by them is with a view 
proving the quality of ‘mil s 
handle. a 

There is no argument is a 
against the efforts to improve in 
lity the milk upon which ever 
depends for health and we must @ 

(Continued on Page 
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Delivered Youngstown. — Ae 


The ee Motor ees 


789 WICK AVE. 


y 5 i i - Aids ae = mt 
classified Column 
Sat 

F FOR SALE—Thorobred registered 
Holstein bull, “well marked, gets good. 


stock. Enquire of \0. A. Chace, East 
Claridon, Ohio. P. O. Huntsburg. 


_ TRACTOR BARGAIN—On account 
of change in plans, offer new Cleve- 
land Tractor for quick sale at price of 
$1,190.00. Latest model machine. 
Never used. Write TRACTOR, care 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


Pitan ten encenomecemommcencencemommom 


Member's Exchamge 


FOR SALE—Thorobred Holstein 
heifer calf; also 80 acres of good farm 
land, good commodious buildings. For 
further particulars address S. H. 
Oatman, Andover, 0., R. F, D. 1. 
FOR SALE—Black Draft Gelding, 
4 years old. Black Hackney Saddler 
and Driver. White Collie Pups, $10 
and $15. P. R, Elson, 1 mile north 
of Waynesburg,. Ohio. & 

‘FOR SALE—Pure bred Jersey bull, 
one year old, good breeding. J. C. 
Dirmeyer, Nutwood), Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Half Ton Trailer in 
good order. L. C, Graves make. M. 
H. Crum, Mesopotamia, O. Phone 79. 

FOR SALE—Farm of 161 acres, 2 
miles to railroad, fair barn, good house 
with slate roof, other out buildings, 
extra well fenced, plenty of water, an 
excellent dairy or sheep farm. Un- 
derlaid with coal; some small timber. 
Stuart M. Johnston, R. 1, Homeworth, 
Ghio, 

FOR SALE—Practically new Hin- 
man milking machine. Walter H. 
Welch, R. F. D, No. 1, Jefferson, 0. 
~ FOR SALE—Westinghouse combin- 
ation threasher, clover huller and grain 


threasher, equipped with self feeder 
1919 blower with grain saver, also 
Climax cutting bix, size H, and Oliver 
3 or 4 gang plow. All these in A No. 
1 condition. Will sell cheap; also con- 
sider selling power. Leon S. Peck, 
R. F. D. No. 1, West Farmington, 0. 

-FOR SALE—Farm of 168 acres, 4 
miles to railroad, good 10-reom house, 
two barns and other buildings. Good 
orchard 20 acres’ in fine timber, 100 
aeres in cultivation, rest in pasture 
ean be fenced, running water. Price 
$60 per acre. James Johnson, Lock- 
wood O. R. 1. 

FOR SALE—Registered Holstein 
cow, 7 years old, due to freshen the 
last. of September—Inquire W. P. 
Steadman, Williamsfield, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—High grade Holstein 
cows, one close-up springer and. two 
October cows, nicely marked and high 
testers. Inquire of H. L. Horton, 214 
miles west of Rome Station, Ohio. 


_ FOR SALE—A 98 acre $5,000 farm 
for $3,500. Barn, 6-room house, well 
at barn also house, 60 acres plow land, 
small sugar bush. Will deal for small 
place or house and lot. Must sell at 
once. F, E. Burch, East Orwell, Sate, 


"Mention this | ‘paper to the adver- 
‘isers, 


FARMERS 


W "7 buy Wheat at Government | 
rice and grades and can use a 
large quantity at this time. 


_ MILLING CO. 
ial Hathvkve.. 
_ YOUNGSTOWN, - 


Lt py Say 


AI MEN'S ‘PRICE REPORTER 


| MILK RETURNED 
(Continued from Page 2) 


dealers have taken advantage of a 
situation over which the organization 
has had little control. By placing men 
at these receiving stations producers 
will abselutely know whether their 
milk is ‘meeting requirements and it 


will be found the cost is worth while. . 


Dairymen can make no complaint 
‘against requirements tending to im- 
prove the quality of milk, but along 
with such requirements. the cost must 
be considered and producers paid for 
such, eset ik. | 

The organization has had a plan 
under consideration thru which it is 
expected that producers will be pro- 
perly represented at the plants, a dis- 
cussion of which will appear in an 
early issue of the Reporter, 


WHEN THE COWS COME HOME 
(Continued from Page 3) 


These are only samples of the hugh 
sums being paid for blooded cattle 
nowadays. Already more than $300, 
000,000 is invested in pedigree dairy 
stock in this country, and on more 
than 75,000 farms the breeding of 
such stock is the chief business of the 
hour. And when we are told by those 
who ought to know that less than 5 
per cent of our own cow population is 
pure bred, the need for these centers 
ef improvement is obvious, 

We doubt if the average American 
—even the average farmer—appre- 
ciates the full meaning of the dairy 
industry to this nation. For, large 
as it looms when expressed in dollars, 
it has a still more vital significance. 

In .the first place, milk and its 
varied by-products are as necessary to 
mental and moral progress as to phy- 
sical sustenance. Science has shown 
conclusively that milk ts one of the 
mainstays of civilization. The back- 
ward peoples are those who “lack it. 
The progressive peoples are those who 
make large use of it in the daily diet. 

In the second place, “the very foun- 
wealth is based upon dairying,” as a 
dation of our country’s agricultural 
noted soid expert has said, “because 
it is the only source.of income en our 
farms which does not draw the fer- 
tility out of the soil.” Indeed, the 
cow not only does not deplete the soil, 
but actually improves it and helps to 
make it more fertile. 

Furthermore, one of this nation’s 
prime obligations to the: world now 
is to make every effort to relieve the 
widespread shortage of milk and dairy 
products caused by the war. Within 
the last five years hundreds of thou- 
sands of dairy cattle in Europe had to 
be slaughtered for food. That and 
war conditions, which prevented a 


maintenance of nermal dairy supplies, 
é. 


have brought about a situation which 
menaces the future of tens of millions, 
and to a certain degree of the whole 
race. 

Let one but see photographs of 
children in the warring nations and 
read unprejudiced reports as to their 
physical condition, and no argument 
is needed as to the immediate need 
for the largest possible production of 
milk in every land where the dairy 


- industry has not been crippled—and 


first among these in America, 

Even here, however, we cannot say 
too much of ourselves, for the millions 
of serub cows which today are con- 
suming more than they provide con- 
stitute a serlous handicap in this 
necessary endeavor. 

For this reason we regard as bene- 


factors all who are building up pure- — 
Ra eaecae ace, easier 


-tanks. 


‘farmer’s 


kind ef stock—especially the Ameri: 


can Bankers* Association, which, un- 
der the far-sighted leadership of B. 
FP. Harris, of Champaign, Dl, has tak- 
en such a lively interest in: the dis- 
tribution of pedigreed animals and has 
interested so many thousands of 
young people in the breeding of such 
stock. Also the federal department 
of agriculture in its fostering of the 
boys’ and! girls’ calf clubs. 

Not more cows, but. better cows, 
must be a nation-wide slogan, and we 


cannot. afford to let it die on -the - 


tongue om in type. For every better 
cow means: increased milk production 
without inereased feeding cost, and 
beyond this, every such cow gives the 
farmer a new source of pride as well 
as profit. 

It is far more than a figure of 
speech to say that. when enough of the 
right kind ef cows come home to be 
milked in this land, we shall have add- 
ed to the ‘suppert of our manhood and 
our institutions a pillar of large and 
lasting strength. And if we are wise 
we will lose no time in so doing. 

_—Philadelphia North American 


0. & P. CREAMERY BURNS 


A. letter received from Mr. J. J. 
Andersen of East Orwell states that 
the Ohio and Pittsburg Milk Com- 
pany’s plant at that place was de- 
stroyed by fire on Monday, July 29th. 

A blaze had beem discovered in the 
ice house on Sunday afternwon and 
was supposedly’ extinguished, how- 
ever, it again came to blaze about 1 
o’clock Monday morning and set five 
to the creamery close to the amonia 
These tanks were under 2,000 
pounds pressure which the heat soon 
caused to explode wrecking the entire 
building. 

The property was insured to the 
amount of $10,000. Plans being pre- 
pared to erect a very elaborate cream- 
ery on a new site close to the rail- 
road. In the meantime producers are 
making cheese at the factory of the 
Orwell Dairymens’ Company. 


Is your merchant supporting a 


s paper? If not, ask him why? 


Telephone, 1759-W 


Warren - 
Se roreee 


oie Phone 79833. 
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5 Notice: to Ford Owners 


THE PEERLESS STARTER is keeping over 41,000 
Ford owners happy. 


Get One On Your FORD and Be Happy. 
‘ PRICE $18.00. 
Get Up a Club and Save Money. 
Call or Write for Particulars. 


i The Peerless Starter. 


( 657-659 MARKET STREET. 
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WANTED 


Every Farmer in U. & A. to 
back campaign te make MILK 
the national beverage. Back 
your dairies and your dairies 
will back you. Crowd thirst 
quenching parlors and eall for 
iglass of MILK. Invest 5¢ every 
time you go to town for five 
weeks and watch results. No 
beverage as healthful and nu- 
tritious as MILK or any more 
refreshing. 


C. W. HART 


‘Farmer’s Friend 


WARREN, OHIO 


Many a fellow who: retired to live 
off the interest of his money has again 
found an oceupation. - 


Printing 


send your orders for 
letierheads, envelopes, 
sale bills, catalogs, ete., 
to us. We are in posi- 
‘tion to give you the best 
of quality and service 
af reasonable raies. 


DAIRYMEN’S 
PRICE REPORTER 
Youngstown, 0. 


i 


seressooscoeroeneseeceessorsonssoncouseensoereneeere 
WALL PAPER, WINDOW SHADES 


RUGS, LIN OLEUM, VARNISHES, PAINTS 
HOMER C. MACKEY 


WICK BLOCK 


Ohio ‘ 
SOOSPIESSE SOPOT CHOH OOOO 


"Youngstown, QO. 
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MICHELIN 


Parts. 


line. 


ing. 


: : 
that there has been too little attention 
paid to this in the past, both by pro- 
ducers and dealers. We must make 
the consumer look upon the milk bot- 
tle as the medicine chest, 

A percentage, and a large per- 
centage, of consumers look upon the 
milk bottle as a germ carrier because 
of many instances in which sickness 
and death has been traced to it in 
the past. Only recently one of the 
best men that ever resided in Eastern 
Ohio passed away in the prime of life. 
His illness was attributed to the use 
of milk containing typhoid germs and 
was no doubt impressed upon thou- 
sands of consumers. One such case 
does more harm than a thousand pro- 
ducers can do good in their life time. 

The question is: “What is the best 
means of encouraging dairy farmers 
to attain the highest standard in pro- 
duction?” Is it better that an object 
or personal reward be held before 
the dairyman who strives .to  in- 
crease measures and proper care; 
or? shall the matter only be brought 
before him at a time when ihe 
quality of his milk is below the ave- 
rage, 


GO TO BLASE'’S 


and get a good pair of Read- 
ing Glasses. Step right in 
off the sidewalk, no steps to 
climb. 

MR. & MRS. W. O. BLASE, 
'  . Optometrist. 

11 and 15 S. Hazel St., 
Youngstown, O. 


YES, QUALITY IS DESIRED 
(Continued from Page 10) 


ond TUBES. 
Full line of FORD 
TEXACO 
and RAJAH Oils, 


Greases and Gaso- 
Auto Access-= 
ories and Vulcaniz- 


At the Sign . 


GOODYEAR 
TIRES 


and 


~HUGH H. 
HAMILTON 


ss 


It would seem that quality should 
appear as something extra to be paid 
for and consequently something extra 
to work for. As it is teday the best 
quality of milk and milk that has been 
given care by the producer is dumped 


‘in with the ean of milk that heaven 


only knows what carelessness it has 
suffered. And when we speak of care- 
lessness we might mention such prac- 
tices as washing cans out in the water- 
ing trough, leaving can lids lay around 
in the barn subject to the sniffs of the 
dogs or cats and perhaps a hundred 
other things that would turn the sto- 
mach of the city consumer and tempt 
him to start a campaign to put milk 
where the booze has gone. 

Mr. Bailey tells of the receiving sta- 
tion that was built with two doors 
and the feeling of pride held by those 
who could deliver milk at the quality 
door. He stated that’ he believed he 
would endeavor to have any future 
plants built that way. 


Maybe it would be a good idea to 


change the old ones, 


All this is right»but in conjunction 
there is a matter to be considered 
that will go the fartherest in im- 
proving the quality of milk. This is 
the placing of some authority with 
the producer in making a decision as 
to What may and what may not be 
milk of the best standard. Participa- 
tion in the tests and examinations of 
milk will arouse his interest far more 
than a system of taking it for grant- 
ed the “other fellow knows what he 
is talking about.” aoe e 


Dealers must confess that they have ~ 


made little headway so far as the 
encouraging of quality of milkeis con- 
cerned and therefor should consider 


some means of placing the producer — 


in charge and insuring a reward com- 
mensurate with the success he attains. 


SHOE PRICES GOING UP 


The packers lowered the price of 
beef and are making up the difference 
on hides, and we understand this 


——_- Onee 


_ The savings of years or of years to come are | 


ig | 
EVEREADY 
STORAGE ~ : 

_ ~ BATTERY } 
Service Station {| 
Free Inspection by } 
Factory Experts. : : 
Free Distilled Water 3 
and Remember We 
are Open Evenings 
and Sundays. 


2112 MARKET ST. | 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


“2 ay 


means shoes will cost 1s om*$ 
$15, ‘ ee i se 
The Shoe Repairing ad in this is 


puts us in mind that maybe it would 
be a good idea to have the old ones 
fixed up and thereby save a $10 spo 


invested. Be sure you know just what you want and | 


need. The home you build is the home you will live | 
in—BUILD FOR SATISFACTION. Don’t build § 
four walls and a roof—build a real home. f 


The interior beauty of your home will depend 
largely upon the kind of wood selected for trim 
woodwork and flooring. These three are necessary 
to properly set off the home furnishings. We handle 
all kinds of interior trim and flooring and ean please 


the most exacting. — 


not look them over? 


Erie Street 


Jay Street ee 


_ If you have home building problems, let us hélp 
~ you solve them. Our plans of modern homes and — 
views of beautiful interiors are for your use. Why 


West Dawson St. WARREN, O. W. & N. Phone 1541, 15 
NILES, OHIO ne ¢ 
Prospect Street GIRARD, OHIO 
NEWTON FALLS,O. > 


w. 


: Bell Phone D1 


THE OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, AUGUST 20, 1919. 


aMIVER sity OF 


‘DAIRYMEN’S © 
I C E REPOR T ER 


OF THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE SALES COMPANY. 
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f. membership of the Dairy- 

men’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
= pany, of Youngstown, Ohio, are 
not to be slighted in this “price inves- 
tigation” unless the present schedule 
is. changed very much. / 2 


Shortly after the sleuths of Cleve- 
land had unearthed the terrible work- 
ings of the milk producers furnishing 
milk to that market, machinery was 
put in motion in Youngstown to dis- . 
cover whether any like circumstances 

might exist there. Although the D. 
ae S. Co. has operated in this market 
for the past two years it has just 
came to light “that it is a powerful 
combination.” This is an indication 
of how much interest most people 
have in the farmer. 


The disclosure was made in one of 
the Youngstown papers after a Re- 
porter had interviewed our “friend” 
Mr. Islay, of The Islay Dairy Com- 
pany. The article was _ headed: 
“Charge milk is controlled by big 
combine—Local dairyman tells of 
fight against milk trust.” It follows: 


_ “Eighty per cent. of the milk sold 
in Youngstown is supplied by pro- 
ducers who are members of The 
Dairyman’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
any, an organization presumably 
allied with The Ohio Farmers’ Co- 
operative Milk Gompany, declared 
Justice T. Islay, general manager of 
The Islay Dairy Company of 1033 
‘Mahoning avenue, today. 

The co-operative company, organ- 
ized some two years ago, ‘has its 
headquarters in Jefferson, Ashtabula 
county, where the president, peas 
snneman, lives. The prices are 
fixed at Pittsburgh at meetings held 
[between the twentieth and twenty- 
of each month. 


Youngstown prices are based on 
ii tsburgh prices which all must pay. 
\They are 40 cents a hundred -pounds 
higher than the prices paid by Pitts-- 
eh dealers who buy at the farms 


urgh 
nd pay t the freight while Youngstown 
lealers pay for the milk delivered. 


ctivities of agents of the company 
ng producers into the organiza- 
when the trail of dairy compan- 
$ discovered buying from inde- 
lent producers, is charged. 


As ease of The Islay Dairy Com- 
_is declared to be a typical one 
e “companies in Youngstown as 

is elsewhere. The fight has been 
on for two years, since the or- 
ion won its fight for the con- 
; he Pittsburgh market. Pitts- 
derives the greater part of its 
n Ashtabula county, being 
gh Youngstown. Head- 


“of the state, 


‘twentieth century crime. 


was a bitter one, finally being won by 
the producers. 


The co-operative company, under 
various forms had previously been in 
existence and its influence was felt 
in the local markets. Its grip tight- 
ened recently throughout this part 
It is generally under- 
stood that the districts are parceled 
off to the various co-operative. com- 
panies formed by the producers and 
acting together in the fixing of prices 
which are said to be uniform. 

“We have been fighting’ the 
operative company ever since we have 
been in business here,” declared Mr. 
Islay in telling of the activities of the 
company. ) “When we first started in 
Youngstown we purshased our milk 
from farmers around North Jackson. 
They-were independent producers at 
the time. As soon as we began to 


co- 
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buy from them, the agents of the co- 
operative company got busy and got 
the producers into the organization. 

“We soon found that we were deal- 
ing more and more with the company 
instead of the independent producers. 
There has been a steady increase in 
the hold the co-operative company has 
been securing on the producers. To- 
day we are buying 80 per cent. of 
our milk from it. The 20 per cent. 


is from the producers who are out- 


side of the organization. They have 
been steadily becoming fewer and 
have had little or no effect on the 
market. 

“The same condition of affairs ex- 
ists over the entire city and is the 
same as ours, 

“The fight v@: have made against 
the organization is useless, or at 
least has been so far. The organiza- 
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Investigations-- What Will be the’ Result? 


izations is so rediculous that it is hard for us to set to 


a8 HE present campaign against the dairy farmer organ- 


reasoning of the results. - 


» Just at a time when we thought the whole world knew 
that dairy farmers were losing money every day we find 


them attacked as profiteers and so far as we know, they are 


the only class of producers who have been jailed for this 


Again, we say it is so rediculous 


as to cause a feeling of hilarity after the first emotion of 


disgust. 


The face of the thing looks suspicious, for what motive 
can be behind these attempts to do something any fool 
would know could not be done, that is—lower the cost of 
food by discouraging its production. 

The only conclusion we can draw is that the whole 
matter is a wild political dream gone wrong. This makes 


-it all the more serious, because those who start such work 


with ulterior motives may go to any extremes to justify 
their actions in the public eye. 


From the profiteering charge dairymen have no fear for 
those who make the charge must prove these excessive 
profits in the production of milk, but from the stand point 
of legal entanglements of the organizations there is another 


matter. 


Collective bargaining of farmers is a new venture 


and the question is whether they will be allowed to con- 
tinue to help themselves by helping each other. 

The organization of the D. C. S. Company was made 
under the corporate laws of Ohio and its function insofar 
as the sale of milk is concerned is nothing different than 
has been practiced by commission houses in the state for 


years. 


Dairy farmers who desire may consign their pro- 


duct to this.Company for sale to such buyers as are satis- 
factory to the consignee for which the Company makes a 


e co-operative — aS sufficient to cover cost. 
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T THREATEN PROSECUTION HERE 


Youngstown Milk Dealer Makes Misleading Statements With Evident Purpose 
of Incriminating The Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company 


tion has held us in its control and 
nothing could be done but submit to 
its dictates,” 

“Who are some of the members 
of the co-operative company? ” was 
asked. 

“Well you might find out by going 
among the farmers,” was the reply. 
“The big producers in this section 
are in the organization, as a general 
thing. -That is all I care to say now.” 

In connection with this, is the, 
statement of Proseeuting Attorney J. 
P, Huxley who is looking into the 
milk situation as one of the matters 
which will be brought before the 
grand jury. He is now in Clevelan® 


where he has been conferring -with - 


Prosecuting Attorney Samuel Doerf- 
ler of Cuyahoga county who has just 
secured the indictment of members 
ef The Ohio Farmers’ Co-operative 
Milk Company. 

In Cleveland seven members of the 
organization, said to be allied with 
the one operating here, have been 
arrested and bonds of $10,000 each 
fixed. The members of the organiza- 
tion were from Cuyahoga, Lake Me- 
dine and Lorain counties where ‘ttie 
people of Cleveland derive their mik- 
supply. All those arrested are prom- 
inent in~ business and_ professionak 
life of the various communities.” 


Looking back over the gontinuak 
trouble the dairy organization has hac 
with this fellow the Reporter fails to 
understand why he should be so kinett 
to them at this time. It must be 
worth a lot to his prodcers to know 
that they have found some means of 
handling him. 


Youngstown is one of the few cities 
in Ohio- and Pennsylvania where the. 
retail price of milk was not lowerec 
during the summer months, Tho 
writer being a consumer in Youngs- 
town had often wondered why con- 
sumers were not given the benefit of 
the drop in price made to the farmers 
during the summer and quietly 
reasoned it out that Youngstown: 
dealers were saving up alittle sum 
so that they would be able to pay 
producers the cost of production dur- 
ing the .winter. Now if this is not 
the case as an investigation in 
Youngstown ought to show, I for one 
would feel there has been some pro- 
fiteering and the guilty parties ought 
to-be “taken over.’ 

The Reporter can not state at this 
time just what the. investigation in 
Youngstown will amount to but- ony 
understanding is that the entire milk 
business is to be brought before the 
grand jury. The attitude of -pro- 
ducers and the officers of the Com- 
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pany is to assist in any way in secue- 
ing of reliable i information. ee ae 
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“THERE ought to be some means 
thru which the public could in- 
vestigate the high cost of politics and 
bring these profiteers in votes before 
the bar of justice. It has reached a 
point where itis costing the public 
a!most excessive price to furnish the 
sensation upon. which the candidates 
aspiring for office can feel justified 
in allowing their names to be placed 


~ upon a ballot, 


“Since the rejuvination of this cost 
investigation business, Ohio has 
placed some of its most reputable 
citizens in a city prison, to pass a few 
hours in companionship with robbers, 


Se murderers, and others who. found this 


life too strenuous and therefore await 
attention of the lunacy board. 


“Up in Cuyahoga County, where the 
‘Fourth City is:to be found, reside an 
honest bunch of folk and no doubt 
the prosecuting attorney surveyed his 
flock with a tingling-of alarm when 
orders were received to “jug” some 
‘unspecting fellow and then proclaim 

the act as a service to humanity. Not 
to be outdone by this excellent: show- 
ing in the city, a survey was taken and 
the proper victims found amongst the 
farmers. It was a coup-de-tat, for 
seven dairy farmers who officer she 
Ohio Farmer’s Co-operative Milk 
Company were soon behind. prison 
spars, The men arrested were: H.W. 
Ingersoll, Elyria; W. B. Richmond, 
Elyria; Allan Mills, Chagrin ‘Falls; 
-§, A. Hull, Painesville; S. W. Kelner, 
LaGrange; J, A. Clark, Medina; and 
Z. A. Kent, Aurora, O. 

The charge made against them is 
having organized milk producers for 
the purpose of unlawfully controlling 
the price of milk and in violation of 
the anti-trust laws. 

To anyone with common sense, this 
intimidation of milk producers has no 
‘other purpose than to boost the trade 
“in votes of some politician, but the 
same sense of reasoning makes us be- 
lieve that in the end the count will be 
taken from instead of added to. The 
manner in which these men _ were 
treated makes us indignant. The pro- 
ducers natural feeling under such con- 
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ditions would be to withdraw all the 
milk from the Cleveland market or 
any other market that would give 
such little consideration to them. If 
it were not that consumers have had 
comparatively nothing to do with 
the action, producers would be justi- 
fied in withdrawing their product. 


President Ingersoll states that the 
membership | of his organization are 
proving most loyal and are determined 
to stand as one, This is most wise, 
for at no time should a stronger front 
be presented than in times of trouble. 

September gth*has been set as the 
dat of trial for these men. Every 
dairyman in the state of Ohio who. 
can do so should attend this trial and 
demonstrate to the public that it is 
them who are really on trial and that 
-the dairy farmers are going to see 
this. matter thru to the finish. The 
following article appearing in a Cleve- 
djand paper of Sunday, August 10th, 
covers. the proceedings to date. 

_ “Seven officers of the Ohio Farmers’ 
Co-operative Milk Co., following their 
release yesterday on $2,000 bond un- 
der an indictment charging them with 
violation of the Valentine anti-trust 
Jaw, issued a statement asking the 
public. to withhold judgment until 
they had had a full and fair hearing. 

At the same time they urged ro- 
ducers to continue to ship all the milk 
they_can to the Cleveland market and 
the consumers to use as liberal a 
‘quantity of milk as possible. 

The statement was issued last eve- 
ning by Attorney H. W. Ingersoll of 
Elyria, president of the Ohio Farmers’ 
Co-operative Milk Co., after a meet- 
ing of the seven defendants in Hotel 
Cleveland. ; 

With six other members of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the company, 
Attorney Ingersodl was indicted by 
the Cuyahoga county special grand 
jury inquiring into the high cost cof 
living. Capias summonses were is- 
-sued Friday. : 

Three of the defendants—Kent, 
Mills and Hull—spent more than 
twelve hours in the hospital cell at 
the county jail. The other four, ar- 
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rested. some shours later, were locked 


up more than six hours. ; 

“Dr, Roueche, the city food and 
dairy inspector, would not permit us 
to keep cows in so dirty and evil- 
smelling a place as seven reputable 
citizens of Ohio were forced to spend 
the night in,’ Attorney Ingersoll de- 
clared yesterday morning. 

“If the milk producers of northern 
Ohio treated the people of Cleveland 
with the same lack of consideration 
and courtesy that Cleveland has — 
treated us it would be a bad outlook 


for city milk consumers,” he added. | 


The statement issued by defend- 
ants reads: 


“We urge all producers to. continue — 


to ship all the milk they can to the 
Cleveland market, and at the same 
time ask the consuming public to 
withold judgment on the merits of 
our case until we have had a full, 
fair hearing. In the meantime we. 
hope the public will use as liberal a 
supply of milk as possible.” | 

Judge Kennedy, in admitting the 
dairymen to bail yesterday morning, 
stated that “the only thing we hope 
they will abandon is the habit which 
has been formed ¢f profiteering.” 

Attorney Ingersoll later said this 
statement was resented by the de- 
fendants. 

Deny Profiteering Charge 

“Right now we assure the public 
that when the facts are known it will 
be shown that the members of our 
eempany are not profitters,” he as- 
serted. — 

“The federal milk commission last 
December allowed the producers a 
rate of 37 cents a gallon after the 
fullest investigation hag been made 
into the costs of milk production. 
That was when milk was retailing in. 
Cleveland at 15 cents a quart. ~ 

“Since then grain and some dairy 
feeds have advanced on an average 
$25 a ton. The price our company 
received for its milk from the dis- 
tributors last month was 29 cents a 
gallon, f. o. b. the shipping platform. 
This left the distributor 31 cents a 


gallon to cover freight and distri- 


bution. 


“The farmer who has to buy and 
maintain the cattle and do most of 
the work in the production of milk 
received 2 cents a gallon less than 
the distributors, It seems that there 
is something there for the people of 
Cleveland to think about. 


“Last year the distributors received 


an average of 23 cents a gallon for. 


distribution as compared with 31 

cents today.” 
Attorney Ingersoll, while admit- 

ting that the 2,000 members of the 


producing company are amazed and. 


“ap in arms” at the action of the 
special grand jury, said they wel- 
comed. the ‘fullest possible investiga- 
tion into the causes of the price which 
Cleveland consumers are paying for 
their milk. 

He said the company. had _ been 
thinking about buying a plant in 
Cleveland to enable the producers 
to supply milk to the consumer at a 
price somewhat nearer the actual 
cost. 


“There are things that happen be- 
“tween the time the milk leaves the 
dairy until it gets on~the consumers’ 
table that will bear inquiring into. 
The dairyman is not getting enough 
today for his work and a fair return 
on his investment,” he said. 


Walter D. Meals, former appellate 


court judge; represented the defend- — 
appeared before — 
Judge Kennedy at the new county — 
courthouse. Assistant County Prose-— 


ants when they 


eutor William Corrigan, represented 


the prosecuting attorney’s office, 


tiie s8 Bos 


the court. 


‘price that will suit you, 


waive examination an I 
guilty,” Attorney Meals — 


On the question of bai! 
Meals informed the judge th 
(Continued on page 12. 
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|=Milk Prices 
i Ht 0 
PRICE THIS MONTH 
Price of milk in the Pittsburgh di- 
strict for August is: $3.25 per hun- 
dred for 3.5 milk, at the factories, and 
85 cents per gallon, F. O. B. Pitts- 
furgh, for direct shippers. Varia- 


a 
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for 3714 cents per gallon, F. O. B. 
Pittsburgh. 
OCTOBER, 1918. . 

F- Factory price $3.25 per hundred. 
Local shippers 35 cents per gallon for 
tested milk and 37 cents for untested 
milk. he . 

é‘ NOVEMBER, 1918. : 
_ Factory price $3.80 per hundred. 


Local shippers 3944 cents for tested. 


“milk and 41% cents for untested milk, 
DECEMBER,1918. 
_ Factory price $4.00 per hundred. 
Local shippers 41 cents per gallon for 
tested milk and 43 cents for untested 
milk. 
JANUARY, 1919. 


_ Factory price $3.80 per hundred. 
Local shippers 3944 cents per gallon 
for tested milk and 41% cents for un- 
tested milk. : 


FEBRUARY, 1910. 


Factory price $3.50 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 3914 cents per. gal- 
Jon. All direct shipments based as 
4% milk with a differential of % cent 
per gallon for every tenth of one per- 
cent from 4% milk. 


b MARCH, 1919. 
_ Factory price $3.00 per hundred. 
Local shippers price 4 cents per gallon 
below February price. 
APRIL, 1919. 
No change from March price. 
MAY, 1919. 
No change from March price. 
JUNE, 1919. 

Factory price $2.40 per hundred. 

Direct shippers 2744 cents per gal- 
lon for 3.5 milk. © 

= JULY; 1919. 

Factory prices $2.65 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 30 cents per gallon 
for testéd milk. Untested milk 3214 
cents per gallon. ; 


NOTE—AIll prices based upon 3.5 
milk unless otherwise stated, with 5 
cents per point for butter fat from 3.5 
basis, 

_ To figure cream prices use the fol- 
lowing example: ; 
_ Cream Shipments—One-fifth price 
of whole milk constitutes price of 
skim milk when whole milk is selling 
at $2.50 per hundred. -For every 10 
cents per hundred whole milk ad- 
vances over $2.50 add 4 cents to the 
price of skim ‘milk. From present 
price of whole milk substract price of 
skim milk and divide result by 3.5 for 
price of butter fat. 

ne gallon of milk weighs 8.6 Ibs. 

Differentials have been set for the 

following towns and cities: 
Youngstown, Warren, Niles, Ashta- 

bula, East Liverpool, Wellsville. 

_ The differential is three cents per 

gallon below Pittsburgh price, 

_ All direct shippers prices are F, O. 

B, point of delivery. 


_ ‘THE EIGHT CENT DOLLAR 

On August 14th, a delegation of 
farmers called at the White House 

ri figures to show that the farmer 
ives but 82 cents for producing the 
ved in a meal for five at a 


- cost of the meal at the 


00. Thus we see the _ 
cent one, _ ed with all expediency, these organiza- 
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Dairymen’s Problems 


Are Not Understood 


T is to-be expected that milk should 
be one of the foremost food arti- 
cles brought before the limelight 

in this general price investigation, 
since this single food of all others is 
acknowledged as the one necessary 
for human existence. And this fact 
makes it imperative that the entire 
matter of investigation insofar as 
milk is concerned be handled in a fair 
minded way and free from prejudice. 
For too long a period has the pro- 
ducer of food been estranged from his 
markets. 


Some three years ago dairy farmers 
thruout the entire United States al- 
most simultaneously expressed them- 
selves that their business had reached 
a point that threatened the industry. 
The claims of individual losses from 
dairying were staggering and to the 
person not acquainted with this intri- 
cate industry these losses were unbe- 
lievable. It must be understood that 
this clamor was not the result of or- 


' ganized propaganda amongst dairy 


farmers, for at that time they were 
in an unorganized state and compara- 
tively speaking lacking even neigh- 
borly association. 

It did not come from agitation thru 
the public press nor individuals who 


-expected to profit, but rather from 


economic conditions in which these 
toilers found themselves as individuals 

The situation necessitated immedi- 
ate relief and after appeals had been 
ineffectively made to the public and 
governmental agencies the dairy far- 
mers concluded that after all it was 
their affair and set to work to place 
dairying upon a safe basis to them- 
selves and nation thru business or- 
ganizations equipped to realize this 
end, 3 

Within these three years every 
dairy section of the United States has 
became a center of cooperation. ~ 

Little did the dairy farmer realize 
that when he sold his cooperative 
creamery or cheese factory to some 
city milk dealer or manufacturer of 
dairy products that the time had 
come when he ceased to be his own 


‘boss and was at thé mercy of another 


man’s judgment. Men entirely un- 
familiar with production costs and 
problems were thereafter to fix the 
price he would receive for his milk, 
and these prices were generally made 
by charging the consumer all that 
could be considered possible, taking 
out whatever best suited the fancy of 
the buyer and giving the dairymen 
whatever was left, and often this was 
very little. - 


What could the dairymen do, other 
than to deliver his highly perishable 
product so long as possible and there- 
after quit the business. When he quit 
the business he generally reached the 
point where his land had been robbed 
of all soil fertility and thus left a 
barren spot land where productive 
land should be producing food and 
lowering the cost of living. 

With the rapidly rising markets 
since 1914 it is little wonder that the 
dairy farmers have made a stand for 
themselves. 

Cooperation thru organization was 
the only means thru which dairy far- 
mers could again secure a voice in the 
operation of their own business. 

In principle there is little difference 
between the present dairy organiza- 
tions and labor unions, but being 
handicapped with a considerable in- 
vestment and a product to be market- 
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_ DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


tions must be operated with due con- 
sideration. If no other means is 
found of satisfying the desires of se- 


curing living prices, these organiza- 


tions will take over the manfacture 
and distribution of all milk and dairy 
products, 


Their formation and operation is 


democratic and the officers of the or- 
ganizations only can transact such 


business as the majority of the mem- 
a 
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bers direct. 


In the making of prices it is the 
desire to secure the cost.of produe-. 
tion plus a reasonable profit. In oth- 
er words they desire a living and suf- 
ficient to keep them from the poor 
house when their ability to produce 
has ceased. Can they be denied this? 


Figures complied by Prof. Oscar 
Erf, Chief of the Dairy Department 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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-Investigations—What Will be the Result 
é (Continued from pagel.) bias 
have not a legal right to transact this business, then no com- 
mission man has a right to be in business in Ohio. It mat- 
-ters not as to who compose the company so long as the 


stockholders have became members in the form prescribed . 


by law. 

d The charge made against the Cleveland organization 
‘is that these men have organized a Company for the pur- 
pose of controlling the price of milk. The Declaration of 
Purposes and general form or organization of the Cleve- 
land as well as the Cincinnati producers were copied after 
those of the Sales Company and such purposes are for the 
buying, selling and dealing in farm and dairy products, 
pasteurizing, manufacturing milk into butter, cheese, con- 


densed milk, powdered milk and by products and selling | 


the same; buying and selling agricultural implements, feed, 
seeds, fertilizers and farming supplies generally and dis- 
tributing the same to its stockholders at prices not greater 
than the cost thereof, including expense of distribution and 
the doing of all things necessary or incident therto. 

The Company has no further control over the price of 
milk than any other producer or maunfacturer. Any pro- 
ducer or manufacturer has certain rights as to the price at 
which he sells his product and even if the dairy farmer can 
control the price to the point of paying him the cost of pro- 
duction and a fair profit\he is not priveleged more than the 
manufacturer who places a farm tractor upon the market 
and sets the price he sells it at. Most of them set the price 
the farmer has to pay. . 

Because milk is a human necessity is all the more 


reason why the producer should be allowed this right. [If - 


any man is to be denied the cost of production, let it be the 
ones who make the fool things for which people spend their 
money and thus deprive themselves often times of milk that 
is now being produced below cost. cee : 

The dairy organizations desire that supply and de- 
mand govern the price of milk after intelligent means have 
been used both in production and distribution to make the 
industry efficient. It is reasonable to believe that all par- 
ties can be better satisfied by such a system and that the 
price the consumer pays will be a minimum. Opening the 
way for efficiency in production is a guarantee of lower 
prices. Today the dairy industry is run on the most expen- 
sive basis. ; 

- The Reporter does not believe that dairy organizations 
in Qhio have been formed or are being operated in violation 
of law. Dairy farmers have only taken advantage of busi- 
ness principles and practices legalized in the Laws of Ohio 
and under which practically all of the business in Ohio is 
being transacted. If dairy farmers ever reach a point 
where they are profiteering—that is another thing. 

If the investigations are conducted in good faith they 
will prove a benefit for the farmer. He will know in the 
end whether he is to be allowed the priviliges granted to 
others, or whether he can expect to be oppressed as a class. 
Ff it is the former, he can start to build a business that will 
insure the prosperity of the nation, but if it is the later, 
little matters what he does for he is on a train sure to be 
wrecked. There will be a lot of others in the debris. 


SONOMA HAA HU nN 
WHEAT PRICE JUSTIFIES about necessary fertility conditions 
FERTILITY PRECAUTIONS that may have been dropped during 
While no governmental guarantee the war period. 
of the price of wheat for the year 1920 
has been considered, crop officials of 
the Ohio Experiment Station believe 
that the price will be high enough -to 
justify taking extra fertility precau- 
tions in producing the future crop. 
Specialists point out that crop rota- 


Tests at the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion in liming wheat shows a gain of 
several bushels to the acre for liming 

- on manured and fertilized land. In 
fertilizing wheat, an extra 4 bushels 
an acre has been secured for every 
100 pounds of acid phosphate used. 
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A Preparatory School and College of Music. Chartered 
by State of Ohio. Grants Degrees of Associate, 


Fellow, Master and Doctor of Music, | 
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ENROLLMENT LIMITED — 
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~ tion, drainage, liming and fertilizing 
are more important than ever to bring . 
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ANA MUSICAL INSTITUTE | 


the “school of experiences.” Actual daily experience in branch studied. 

lessqnk in technic, theory, solfeggio, ensemble, musical history, Public S 
usic, 

tion from a Master-musician. Expenses very moderate. 


p Pe and other Band Instruments. Orchestra—Military Band. 
Bt ode: Oa ss Ee ia Meera UN ibe eee or, Di 
_ LYNN B. DANA, President, College B. 


when seasonal conditions perm 
accumulation of excess water 
soil. He states that the labor 
seed wasted every year in trying t 
grow wheat on wet land would go far 
toward draining it. i acnenee eS 


Director C. E, Thorne points out 
that of all the field crops grown in 
Ohio, wheat suffers most from defici- 
ent drainage as it oecupies the land 
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- MORE MILES PERGALLON | 
MORE MILES ON TIRES ee < 

_ 5-Passenger Car $1,060.00 _ pie 
114 Ton Truck Chassis $1,495.00 oo 


Delivered Youngstown. begs: yt 
The Kay Motor Sales Co. | 


789 WICK AVE. oe Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Farm Loans at 54% 


Why pay a higher rate of interest? 

We are getting our FARM CATALOGUE READY 3 
for fall buyers. If you have a farm that you wish to sell — 
or exchange for town property, SEE US AT ONCE so - 
that your farm may appear in this catalogue. We have 
a large number of inquiries for both large and - small é 
farms. YOUR FARM may be the very farm one of these @ 
buyers are looking for. : 


The Western Reserve Farm 3 
Agency Company ; 


Rooms 502-3-4 Second National Bank Bldg., Warren, 


O. 


: 
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OLDSMOBILE 
a  Beonomt,- 
TRUCK | 

% TO ONE TON Seine 


Equipped with a special “8 in 1 body,” express, 2, 
stock rack, grain bed, etc., especially made for 


farmers. 
Cab and Sills $1380 


go 
“8 in 1" $1515 
Express Body $1435. ~ Chassis- $1335 


- The Tri-State Motors Co. 
igen eS So DISTRIBUTORS : 
217 WICK AVENUE Opposite Rayen School 

Phones, Federal 3950—Automatic, 6289 
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Fiftieth Year. Operated on plan of daily personal instruction. Kno 


Faculty devotes entire time to school, Each,pupil has personal 


Daily private lessons in Piano, Voice, Violin and orchestral’ in 


PROBLEMS NOT UNDERSTOOD 
a (Continued from Page 3) 
of the Ohio State University show 
_ that as yet dairy farmers have failed 
to receive even the cost of production. 
They are still robbing the soil or ex- 
_ pending actual cash in operating dairy. 
a herds, 
: These figures were gathered from 
accounts kept in the operation of 
herds aggregating 772 cows and cover- 
ing a period from March‘1, 1918, to 
March 1, 1919. The average pro- 
- duction per cow was 6261 pounds of 
milk per year, and is. an amount_ 
~ nearly 30% greater than the average 
in the state of Ohio. In order that 
the owners of these herds could. re- 
“ceive the cost of production plus a 
6% interest upon their investment, 
_ they should have received an average 
price of $4.18 per hundred pounds of 
milk for that period. Increases in 
the cost of feed alone since March 1, 
1919, have raised this selling price to 
~ approximately $4.70 cents per hundred 
at the present time. 


The farmer is now receiving $4.06 
per hundred and has to pay transpor- 
tation charges to the city, amounting 
to approximately 25 cents per gallon. 
This price is 35 cents per gallon, or 
about one-half the price the consumer 
pays. On every hundred pounds of . 

- milk now leaving the farm there is a 
loss of $1.00. 

With these figures one can readily 
see why the need of organization of 
these men. And this price alone is 
not the only reason. There is hardly 
a day that claims are not presented 
to the office of the dairy organiza- 
tions by producers who have bills 
against dealers aggregating from 
$100 to $2,000 for milk furnished to 
some dealer who.refuses to pay. The 
fleecing of producers in this way has 

_ been practiced extensively in the - 
past, Many a man is now rich be- 
cause he failed to pay jot age for 
the milk received. 

There is also the matter of fests 
and weights for which producers have 


GO TO BLASE’S 
and get a good pair of Read-+|-- 
ing Glasses. Step right in 
off the sidewalk, no steps to 
climb. : 
MR. & MRS. W. O. BLASE, 
Optometrist. 
11 and 15 S. Hazel St., 
Youngstown, O. 
LIBERTY BONDS 


All Issues Bought and Sold For, . 
Cash at Market Prices. ae 
GET OUR PRICE 


fis BEFORE SELLING 


_ We Also Buy War Saving Stamps. 
d J. and S. WULIGER 


Licensed Brokers | 
20 EAST FEDERAL STREET, 
: | Youngstown, Ohio. 
Open aa 9 a, m. to 10 p. m. Daily. 
__. Bring in your Bonds or have them 
ae sent by Registered Mail. 


x 
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FARMERS 
|e buy Wheat at Government 


fa 


price and grades and can use a 
Betze quantity at this” time. 


MILLING Co, 
ey Oak Hill Ave. 


| Ce Se eNO 
“a 2S ell. 49-Main a 


at 


had to take the dealers word. A can 
of milk testing 4% butterfat and let 
us say weighing 75 pounds would be 
delivered to a dealer and after a 
couple of months (the usual time 
dealers pay preducers) the producer 
would find that the dealer had only 
paid him for 70 pounds. of milk test- 


ing 3.5% butterfat. A clean case of — 


robbery over which the individual bre 
ducer had no control. : 


Then again these organizations are oS 


forcing a degree of efficiency thru 
the entire industry that. cannot help 
but result in lower prices to consum- 
ers than would otherwise be possible. 
Educational work amongst their mem- 
bers to raise the quality of the dairy 


. cows, promotion of sanitary measures, 


ets., are a part of their activities. 
They are compelling dealers to be- 
come more efficient and eliminate ex- 
cessive costs,in distribution. Twenty- 
five milk wagons traversing the same 
street are unnecessary and many other 
practices of similar character must be 
eliminated if consumers are to See 
cure milk at the lowest cost. 

During the past year thousands of 
gallons of milk have been turned back 
by inefficient milk dealers upon pro- 
du¢ers “who are unable to care for 
such and thus have kept a needy food 
off the market. It is not producers 


~ who desire such a condition and their 


efforts thru organization will be to 


‘discontinue such a practice. 


Surely there-can, be no relief from 
high prices by discouraging further an 
almost forlorn producer of a food we 
cannot survive a generation without. 
The time has come when the public 
must pass, sentence upon the producer 
of milk and if it is to further retard 
him in his efforts to make an honest 
living, there can be no end of him 
sooner. 

To hinder investigation is far from 
the desire of producers for there is 
nothing to lose, Their hopes are that 
such would offer opportunity of pre- 
senting their case to the public and 
win the support that others contin- 


' ually strive to estrange from them. 


But in these investigations pro- 
ducers ask the public to take an in- 
terest in their case and base their de- 
cisions upon its merits, 


THEY PICK ON BRENNEMAN. 

For several days after Islay’s 
expose, the Youngstown papers 
seemed to carry the following as 
a standing reader, At least it ap- 
peared in fresh issues every few 
hours. We think it is a joke but 
we haven’t seen Mr. Brenneman 
quite so often lately. , 

“P. S. Brenneman, of Jefferson, 
-president of The Ohio Farmers’ 
Co-operative Milk Company, is the 
man who it has been said will be 
arrested or brought into court to 


| explain the workings of the organi- 


zations he heads.” 


LIVING COSTS HIGH IN 1776 

Marhta Washington complained of 
high prices way back in 1776. Here 
are a few prices that existed at that 
time: -, 

Meat, $1 to $2 per pound. 
_ Corn, $25 a bushel, 

Rye, $30 a bushel. 

Potatoes, $10 a bushel. 

Molasses, $12 a gallon, 

Flour, $5 per hundred weight. 

Cider; $40 a barrel. 


_ “Cheese, $2 a pound. 


Butter, $3 a pound. 
Sugar, $3 a pound. 


In 1779 sugar rose to $4 a pound 
and tea sold at the same price. In 
1789 butter sold for $12 a pound and 


= tea for $40. x ( 
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WE THOUGHT WE WERE Producers have known of profiteer- 
PREVENTING PROFITEERING ing in the milk business for the past 


Some wise fellow comes along and several-years and even if they could 


accuses us of profiteering just at a now be accredited with this title, why _ 


time when we thought we were pre- blame them? It is a poor master 
venting it. that cannot learn the boy a few tricks. 
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HALL’S MUSIC STORE 
Piano Parlors 


PLEASING TONE 


The pleasing musical tones of the 


STRADIVARIA 


Known for tone 
Patented 


give new delights in the art of tone reproduction: Truer and more 
natural tones—of greater depth and richness—have never been 
possible until the coming of this marvelous instrument. 


STRADIVARIA 


Known for tone 
Patented 


‘ 


plays all makes of records and plays them better. 


Several Models from $60.00 to $250.00 


The Stradivara has a sound board like a piano—a radical 
departure from the old-style phonograph. There are-no metallic 
piercing or megaphonic tones. 


Let us play this instrument for you. 


Let us play this instrument for you. 
We also carry a large line of 


PIANOS, PLAYERS AND GRANDS 


Our Prices and Terms cannot be duplicated. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 20 years in Warren. 


WARREN, OHIO. ee 


$ aA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAARAALS 
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* STAR* io 
LITTER ss LN 


wARVARD 


es Hard Work 
Out of “Chores’’ 


Gt a STAR Litter Carrier and get rid 

of hard work in cleaning out the barn. 
Even if your time was worth only 10 to15 
cents an hour, a STAR Carrier would pay 
for itself and more the first year you use 
it. STAR Carriers are part of the famous 
line of 


Y o-tHE 
STAR LINE 


Barn eelpitiee 
ment 

Litter Carriers 

Harvester Hay 
Tools 

Door Hangers 

j/ Garage Equin-. 
ment 

Coaster Wagons 

ii Tank Heaters 

andotherFarm 

Specialties ; 


%, 


: Equipment 


Come in and let us show you one of the 

three styles of STAR Carriers or any- 
. thing else you need in barn.equipment. Now is the time to 

make that barn of yours a good-paying investment. You can 
. do it with STAR Equipment, It saves work, enables you to 
- keep the-barn sanitary, and get more profits from your herd. 


THE WESTERN RESERVE IMPLEMENT 
COMPANY 
NORTH MAIN ST. HUBBARD, O. 


34 and 36 MAIN and 8 FRANKLIN STREETS. i 


is Sa ed 
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Assued the 5th and 20th of each month 


#ntered as second class matter, Feb- 


euary 25, 1918, at the Postoffice at 


Youngstown, Ohio, under Act of Con- 
gress, March 8, 1879. 


Office of Publication 


239-241 E, Front St., Youngstown, 0. 


Published- by 
THE ASSOCIATE PUBLISHING CO. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Earl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mer. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
C. T. Willis, Representative. 
Bell Phone 3540 Main. 
Automatic Phone 83765. 
- SUBSORIPTION RATES 
MOP VERD Foe cs Coie whaieth ce touulojece yatareoneeis $1.00 


Advertising rates upon request. Right 
reserved to refuse all adv ertising of @ sus- 
picious character. 

Discounts given on contracts for space 
ased within one year. 

Notice o discontinue an advertisement 
and all changes of copy must be received 
10 days before date of publication, 

Questions answered, Oompetent authority 
will carefully answer all questions addressed 
to the Associate on any subject upon which 
pMormation is desired. 

Correspondence is invited on all subjects 
bearing on the agricultural activities of 
Northeastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. 
Oopy not available will be returned if pos- 
tage is sent. Photographs or record animals, 
crops and modern farms, etc., will be ap- 
preciated. 


_ Youngstown, Ohio, August 20, 1919 
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The Benefits Demonstrated 


RICES are too high on milk and 
the public is paying entirely too 
much money for it, would be 

the verdict of those who have the 
power to reduce the price were it 
»ot for the existence of the dairy or- 


ganizations and the publicity they 


have carried on for their own protec- 
tion. Down would go the price of 
milk to the consumer, Down would 
go the price of milk to the producer. 


Bas there ever been 3 greater de- 
monstration of the need of organiza- 
tion in the dairy industry than at 
this time. The fellow who has been 
saying that prices would have went 
up regardless of the organization can 
say so if he wants and now we can 
say that prices would have went down 
but for the organizations. What can 
he say to this? 

The dairy organizations are here to 
stay. Their service stands on too 
high ground for this swamp water to 
destroy, and their plan of action 
should not be lessened thru intimida- 
tion. 


The field for organization has been 


greatly widened and men who two, 


months ago would have hesitated to 
join in the cooperative movement are 
now desirous of doing so. The winter 
months must be devoted to the com- 
pletion of the organization work 
thruout the United States. No other 
work must interfere with any who 
ean assist in making the membership 
complete. 

There has been a tendency toward 
eveater activities in organization in 
the territory of the D. C. S. Co, dur- 
tng the past few weeks. 


Municipal Ownership 


WN a letter sent to H. W. Ingersoll, 
President of The Qhio Farmer’s 
Cooperative Milk Company, the 
Mayor of Cleveland proposes to es 
tablish ‘by the City a distribution 
system. Mayor Davis says: 
“Newspapers state that you have 
‘under consideration plans for estab- 
lishing milk receiving stations to 


eliminate distributors and to bring — 


producer and consumer topether. 


ee oe Fon ee ORGANIZED DURING THE CIVIL. WAR 


- Would be glad if officers of D. C. 


eg 


“The city of Cleveland stands G, FR Y, 
ready to furnish buildings and sites 
Sor euch skabioas dnetail mesceaans ‘The See hanno Comet Meeting of Th D: 
pasteurization apparatus and other men’s Cooperative Sales Company, will be held in Y 
oquapmien?, Eran aee i i a town on Friday, September 6th. All those not in att 
peove tous thal A seer dance will pe accredited with wed you iow: some 


duction in the price of milk will fol- ‘1. 
low such action.” : dairymen go to jal 


You will note the provision where- 
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by producefs must guarantee the con- 
sumer milk at lower cost. Why did 


not the mayor say that consumers The Finest Made and Fitted bya Master Hand nee 
would guarantee producers the cost 15 Years’ Experience ae 
of production and a fair profit? The Braces— (for all deformities). a 
same system that is used in running Abdominal Belts, Adjustable Arch Supports. 

the street railway system or any other Elastic Hosiery, Crutches, Etc. ac 
public utility, A New Corset—with uplifting and reducing features. ‘é 


Lady Attendant. 


DONALD V. CUNNING 


not Sabine oe proposition ee does 101. West Federal Street—Upstairs—Cor. Phelps an Aa 
not protect their interests at the same : Bell Federal 4286. 


time it protects others. And anyway, 
most of the trouble milk producers 
have had and practically all that has 


No, the interest is not with the pro- 
ducer in this case and producers can- 


which they are justly entitled has been 
the interference of politicians. Mu- 
nicipal ownership of the milk business 
would only further their troubles for 
every two years sone one would be 
elected Mayor on the platform “I 
stand for a lower price of milk.” 
Producers wousl be far better off 
with their own distribution system 
and could guarantee the public a sup- 


The First National Bank of Youngstown, Ohio, is the 
oldest national bank in Ohio, the third oldest in the 
United States and the largest national bank in the point 
of capital between Cleveland Pittsburgh. It has nearly 
fourteen million dollars of deposits, but there is room for 


your money and you are invited to make use of its service. 


First National Bank | 


ae eee aie ae $ : Cap ital, $1,500,000.00 : 
i YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO : 


than thru a city owned affair over 
which producers would have no man- 
agement. 99O9OO90F0000 
Farmers will experiment with ne 
socialism upon the farm awhile yet 
before they will try it in the city. 


STORAGE 
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In the Editor’s Mail 


“TJ know our league is only in its 
infancy yet and it takes time to get 
business organized so as to suit all 
farmers. I want to make a sugges- 
tion I have often wondered why the 
farmers do not get their pay for milk 
every two weeks the same as railroad 
men, the shop and other manufactur- 
ing company’s pay? A number of 
farmers around here have talked 
about it too. I do not know about oth- 
er communities, but around here 
everything is cash. Cornmeal is. $4.25 
per hundred;.cotton seed $4.00. It 
makes it hard for us farmers as we 
are just launching out into dairying. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Service First - 
Advice Second 
Sales Third © 


There’s our policy in a nutshell. 


First—When the customer comes in, find 
out what HE wants. Give him satisfac- - 
tion at the lowest charge consistent With, 2 
a 00d, thorough job. — Sao aecereay 


Second—Tell him how to prevent bate 
tery trouble. We’re not anxious to repair ~~ 
his battery, except to make itlastlonger, 


Sales Co. would talk it over at their 
next meeting.” 
—A D.C, S. Co’s WIFE 


We have always thought that event- 
ually the men would bring about the — 
things that producers desire, and now 
we are sure these desires will be satis- 
fied since the wive’s: are taking a 
hand. The matter of paying the far- 
mer twice a month has often been 
talked about. Also the matter of 
having earlier pay days when payment 
is made but once a month, and in the 
latter case.a number of dealers have 
been prodded until they have arrang- 
ed for earlier pay days and on a 
certain date. There are a few deal- 
ers who pay producers twice each 
month. The matter of pay is a long 
story. Milk dealers have financed 
their business for so long with the 
credit that dairymen have given them, 
they feel it is a sacred privelege.—Kd. 


Third—When he really needs a new 
battery we want him to buy it from us, 
naturally, and to buy a Willard with — 
Threaded Rubber Insulation—because that . 
‘battery wil jase longer and give him less 
occasion for expense on repairs. than any Se 
other battery he can buy. se 


Come in and find out the “wonderful — 
service records of Willard Batteries with 
Threaded Rubber Insulation. 


ELECTRIC REPAIR & STORAGE © 
. BATTERY CO. 
Distributer of i 
WILLARD STORAGE BATTERIES 
633 Bryson St. Youngstown, Ohio. 
‘Used on 85% of all American made cars. 


PASTA WERT BARE PEER I BET 


WORK FOR THE RESOLU- = 
TIONS COMMITTEE 
If the Resolutions Committee ex- ie 
pects to prepare articles of protest, 


‘they had better convene about | ‘the nae ip ne 
first of the month |.” Lig Sd 


} y niece appearing in areity pa- 
per recently stated that dairy- 
men ‘were not receiving more 


ed 


here this information was obtained, 
but we infer.that some producer must 
have made the statement. 


_ Presuming this to be the case, we 
would like to ask, how does this dairy 
farmer know dairy farmers are not 
‘receiving more than this? How was 
this figure of 344% arrived at? These 
are questions that a grand jury or 
any-other body inquiring into the 
milk business would ask of a man 
making such a statement. 


_ The time is here when dairy far- 
as. a whole must know these 
things and be able to present fig- 
ures to substantiate their statements. 
The factory system of accounting 
must be placed in operation on every 
man’s farm if he is to know his losses 
cr profits in such a manner as to 
present before the public in a convyinc- 
ing way, and so long as he demands 
of the public the cost of production 
and a profit, they are entitled to 
know his costs. 


Above everything else, the success- 
ful business men must know his costs. 
During the investigations made in the 
past three years many dairy farmers 
have shown ignorance of their costs, 
Individual dairymen have _ testified 
thru a mental calculation and- these 
calculations have varied in some cases 
several dollars in the cost of produc- 
ing a hundred pounds of milk in the 
same locality, and in few cases were 
they able to account for this differ- 
ence. 

It is possible that such a variation 
did exist for one farmer may be pro- 
ducing upon the most efficient basis 
while another’s efficiency was so lack 
that he could never hope to make a 
profit. During the past year Prof. 


Erf of the Department of Dairying, 
Ohio State University, has made every 
‘possible effort to accertain the cor- 
rect costs on the average efficient 
farm. The figures of costs as pub- 
lished i in the last issue of the Report- 


VAILE- ‘KIMES 


MODERNIZE YOUR HOME 
ith running water. For 30c a’ month 
esi. Kimes Water Supply System 
furnish a never failing supply of 
e fresh water under 50 Ibs. pressure. 
r to keep the lawn and garden 
and green, to clean the car; water 
eey, “household use. Come in or 


pie cows in the State. 


, 
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er were based upon better than aver- 
This means 
that the average dairymen cannot pro-. 
duce milk at the selling price named 
and secure the cost of production. Is 
this not something for every dairy- 
man to think about? He must re- 
member that the price of milk can 
never be based upon costs of an in- 
efficient dairy. 

In justice to himself he must know 
whether he is efficient and in justice 


to the dairy organization he must be 
efficient. 


The cow test Associations have of- 
fered the most practical means for 
knowing this, and how unfortunate 
it is that those who need this the 
most have looked upon it as a thing 


only for those who have required it 
the least. 

The relationship between cost ac- 
counting and the price of milk will 
be so close in the future, that it 
seems a part of the dairy organiza- 
tions work to place a system upon 
every members farm. who have not 
already done so. The Reporter will 
be glad to hear from you. 


—_— 


STOCK QWNERS: 
Who Pays You for the 
. Live Stock You Lose? 

Did you ever figure what 
this loss amounts to and 


what absolute protection 
against this loss would mean 
to you? 


What we mean by protec- 
tion, is indemnity for the loss 
of your live stock by DEATH 
FROM DISEASE, ACCI- 
DENT, FIRE AND LIGHT- 
ING. 

“B. F. PARSONS, Jr., 


Agent 
206 Union Savings & 
Trust Bldg. 
WARREN, OHIO. 


: 


YOU BUY! 


soil. 


and more lasting results. 
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sricultural Lime Department. 


FROM THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
: TION OF LABOR 


The American Federation of Labor 
is giving publicity to claims they hold 
against the La Crosse Plow Company, 
of La Crosse, Wisc. 

It seems that this Company dis- 
charged one Albert Reichgeld because 
of having joined the Blacksmith’s 


} 8 ee he come mt ee 


if-you-want-it” policy, 


change, 


orice. 
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MICHIGAN LIMESTONE 


We guarantee you 2000 Ibs. of Carbonate for every ton. Michigan Limestone is made from a pure, high calcium 
stone. Because of its soft, chalky character, it pulverizes to a very fine dust, quickly and completely soluble in the 
It is all available during the period of crop rotation and contains 100% Value and No Waste. 
No need of paying high prices for burned or hydrated limes when you can get Pure Michigan Pulverized Lime- 
stone. It contains much less, is more convenient to handle, does not deteriorate in quality, and it gives you quick 


CAPACITY OF OUR MILL AT BUFFALO, N. Y., 1200 TONS PER DAY. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS CERTAIN _ 


MICHIGAN LIMESTONE & CHEMICAL CO. 


Telephone, Seneca 5130 


The name Guttridge & Rand means a great deal in 
every community where its stores are located. It stands 


for real service, a solid guarantee, with a “money-back- 


That’s why men who try our tailoring service never 
You are sure of getting the best of woolens, 


newest styles, perfect fit—and all at a very moderate 


SUITS FROM $25 UP 


Our Stores—Youngstown, Niles, New Castle, Canton, 


Pittsburg, East Liverpool, Akron, Lorain. 
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REDUCED SUMMER PRICES 


BECAUSE IT CONTAINS NO DiRT 


MICHIGAN LIMESTONE 


Is Often Really Cheaper Than Other Limestones, even at a Considerably Higher Cost Per Ton 


@ CALCITE BRAND 


WE WASH ALL THE WASTE DIRT OUT OF MICHIGAN LIMESTONE AT THE 
SHAKE OUT WHAT SAND AND DIRT THEY CAN, SNe WH 


How Much Are YOU Paying for Dirt? 


NOT A CENT WHEN YOU BUY 


AT THEY CAN’T OR DON’T SHAKE OUT, 


Coal & Iron Exchange, BUFFALO, N. 3 
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Union and solicited others to do the 
same. Efforts of the National War 
Board and representatives of the ‘U. 
S. Department of Labor on behalf of 
this man failed to have any effect. 


If this Company hold such an atti- 
tude toward the labor organizations, 


‘no doubt they hold the same toward 


the farmer organizations. 
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HONEST GENUINE QUALITY | 
IN MADE-TO-ORDER-CLOTHES 


At Prices Less Than Usually Asked 
For Ready Made Clothes of 
Poorer Quality 


Fe ee tm th mem me ame me nme Ve ne ee ee eB eft — TT 
- . . — Nie tomes sean 


QUARRY. OTHERS 
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We Desire Addresses 


In checking: over the mailing list 


we find a few names with insufficient 


address to forward their paper. There 


are also names that various post- 


masters .have advised us cannot be 
found at the addresses given to us. 
If you know any of these men, you can 
confer a favor to them as well as to 
us if you will advise their prover ad- 


dress. - Some of the names may be 


spelled incorrectly and if there is a 
resemblance to anyone you know, you 
might inquire whether they are re- 
ceiving the ener, 


Chas. N. mery 
Clarence Reigert 
Bert Nelson 
EK. D. “Wagner 
T. M. Gardenr 
John Honkonen 
Mrs. J. M**Acker 
C.°h. Elliott 
Lewis ‘Porter 
H. F. Berlin 
Frank Hardy 
J. F. MeNely 
A. R. Dayis° 
Wm. GAGiven 
E. A.’ Pflug 
Clarence Paxton 
W. H. Brvvier 
Myland “Tartar 
E. C. Howe: 
W. W.*Marble 
J. C. Newhart 
Herbert Mansell 
eal B Bet BR Hisey” 
Harry Wallace 
August “Brieske 
Mrs.. R. Milliken 
Chas. W-*Seott 
Frank D- Nichol 
C. W. Seik . 
B. Engle~s 
S.20- Cleland 
Wm. Zediker 
L. C. Bendure 
D. Harris Lowery 
W.. C. Callahan 
T. Buenning 
J. R. Robinson 


The names are: 


Carl A.Luscher 
Alex Shérman 


The compiling of this mailing list 
has been a tremendous job and has 
taken considerable time to arrange 
in accordance with the second class 
A consider- 
able number of names were evidently 
mispelled in taking from \the stock 
subscription blanks and consequently 
the members did not receive the paper 
until these corrections could be made. 


postage % requir ements. 


With the exception’ of the names 
above, all the members of the D. C. 
S. Co, of whom we know are now upon 
the mailing list. It is possible that 
even yet ‘some may not receive the 
paper and we must depend upon you 
to inform us of any such cases should 
they be found. We now have a larger 
mail circulation than any other’ pub- 
lication published within the — terri- 
tory of the D. C. S. Company ex- 
cepting national publications so you 
can realize. the work that has been 
necessary within these few months. 
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_Bessemer 2-ton truck, with box and stake body, cab 
Used 4 days. 


WILLIAMS 


657 MARKET ‘ST. ‘Youngstown,O. 


- DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER — 


‘THE OWNER AND HIS HELPERS. 


1 Hisitaiaeont dairy literature 
and keep posted on new ideas, 

2. Observe an enforce the utmost 
cleanliness about the cattle, their at- 
tendants, the stable, the dairy, and all 
utensils. 

3. A person suffering from any iw. 


> ease, ot whd has been exposed to a 


contagious disease must remain away 
from the cows and the milk. 


THE STABLE 


4, Keep dairy cattle in a room or 
building by themselves. It is pre- 
fereable to have no cellar below and 
no storage loft Above. 


5. Stables should be well ventilated™, 
lighted and drained should have tight 


floors and walls an be plainly con- 
structed. 
6. Never use dusty or dirty litter. 
7. Allow no strong smelling ma- 


terial in the stable for any length of - 


time. Store the manure under cover 
out side the cow stable and remove 
it to a distance as often as practic- 
able, 

8. White wash the stable once or 
twice a year, use landplaster in the 
manure gutters daily. 

9. Use no dusty feed just previous 
to milking; if fodder is dusty, sprinkle 
it before it is fed. 

10. Clean and thoroughly air the 
stable before milking; in hot weather 
sprinkle the floor. 

11. Keep the stable and dairy room 
in good condition, and then insist that 
th dairy, factory, or place where the 
milk goes be kept equally well. 


THE COWS 


12. Have the herd examined at 
least twice a year by a skilled veter- 
inarian. 

13. Promptly remove from the 
herd any animal suspected of being 
in bad health and reject her milk. 
Never add an animal to the herd until 
certain it is free from disease, espec- 


\ ially tuberculous. - 


14. Do not move cows faster than 
a comfortable. walk on the way to 
place of milking or feeding. 

15. Never allow the cows to be ex- 
cited by hard driving, abuse, loud talix- 
ing, or unnecessary disturbance; do 


Knowing How : 


Title-abstracting, in these Unit-. 
ed States, is now elevated to the 
dignity of both a science and an. 
art. It has become a regular and 
high profession of human endeay- 
or. It requires for its best mani- 
festation and for its highest ex- 
emplification specialized training 
and peculiar adaptability. 

The abstractor often finds the 
“missing link,” of which Darwin 
wrote, when he meets one who 
would sneer at the necessity of 
title abstracts. 


The Trumbull County Ab- 
stract Company 


201 Stone Bldg? Warren, Ohio 


(Member American Association of 
Title Men.) 
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SAVE $600.00 
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not expose them to cold or storms. 


16. Do not change the feed sudden- | 


ly. ae 

17. Feed liberally, and use only 
fresh, palatable feed stuffs; in no case 
should decomposed or moldy material 


STOR! 


™ 


CUT PRICES BUT REGULAR QUALITY GUAR: R- 
ANTEED 6000 MILE TIRES, ALL NON-SKID, 
NO BLEMISHES. 


Here are the Prices 


Size No Skid 

B0x8 4 BILG5 . $225 
30x84 14.95 2.80 
32x81, 18.00 2,95 
81x4.s«-28.80 8.65 
2x4 24.20 3.75 
33x4 25.40 3.85 

3.95 


54x4 26.00 


4 


F. D. BOALS | 


2 


i} 


Ce Evenings. : zs 


Me be raced: 


easy of access, and always | ‘pu 0 
but not too,cold. 


sible. 


TIRES 


At Prices Unheard of 
in oe an d 
- Vicinity — 


Tuhes 3 


The Columbia. 


1330 MARKET STREET 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO — 


“18, Provide waters pe ab 


19. Salt should always be 


Get Good - 


Size No-Skid  T 
33x44, B410 4. 
34x41. 85.00 +4 
35x44 3640 4 
36x41, 38720 5. 
35x5 ALG 268 
37x5- 4425 6 


~ 


Do not allow any strong flav- 
food, like garlic, cabbage, and- 


7 
¢ 


ately after milking. 
21. Clean the entire body of the 
ow daily. If hair in the region of 


hould be clipped, 
22. Do not use the milk within 
wenty days before calving, nor-for 
hree to five days afterwards. 
oe ss MILKING. 
23. The milker should be clean in 
“respects; he should not use tobac- 
; he should wash and dry his hands 
ust before milking. “% 
_24. The milker should wear a clean 
vuter garment, used onty when milk- 
ng, and kept in a clean place at other 
imes. _ > 
25. Brush the udder and surround- 
ng parts just before milking, and 
vipe them with a clean damp cloth or 


26. Milk quietly, quickly, cleanly, 
nd thoroughly. . Cows do not like un- 
ecessary noise or delay. Commence 
iilking at exactly the same hour ev- 
ry morning and evening and milk the 
ows in the same order. 
27. Throw away, (but not on the 
loor—better in the gutter) the first 
2w streams from each teat; this milk 
very watery and of little value, but 
i May injure the rest. ee 
28. If in any milking a part of the 
iilk is bloody or stringy or unnatural 
1 appearance, the whole mess should 
e rejected, ¢..<” @ 

29. Milk with dry hands; never al- 
rw the hands to come in contact with 
1e milk. 

30. Do not allow dogs, cats, cr 
vafers to be around at milking time. 
31. If any accident occurs by which 
pail full or partly full of milk be- 
ymes dirty, do not try to remedy this 
y straining, but reject all this milk 
nd rinse the pail. . 

32. Weigh and record the milk giv- 
1 by each cow, and take a sample 
lorning and night at least once a 
eek, for testing by the fat test. 


CARE OF MILK, 
33. Remove the milk of every cow 


5 once from the stable to a clean, dry © 


0m where the air is pure and sweet.. 
e not allow cans to remain in stables 
hile they are being filled. 

34, Strain the milk through a met- 
. gauze and flannel cloth or layer 
* cotton as soon as it is drawn, 

35. Aerate and cool the milk as 
von as strained. If an apparatus for 
ring and cooling at the same time 
not at hand, the milk should be 
red first. This must be done in pure 
‘r, and it should then be cooled to 45 
sgrees if the milk is for shipmeni, 
* to 60 degrees, if for home use or 
tlivery to a factory, =. 
36. Never close a can containing a 
arm milk which has not been aer- 
ed. 

87. If cover is left off can, a piece 
‘cloth or mosquito netting should ke 
‘ed to keep out insects, 

38. © If milk is stored, it should be 
‘pt in tanks of fresh, cold water (re- 
‘wed daily), in a clean, dry, cool 
om. Unless it is desired to remove 
eam, it should be stirred with a-tin 
irrer often enough to prevent form- 
g a thick cream layer. 

39. Keep the night milk under 
elter so-rain cannot get into cans, 
warm weather hold it in a tank of 
water. 

Never mix fresh warm milk 
that which has been cooled. 

Do not allow the milk to freeze. 
42. Under no circumstances should 


. 


; and cold are 


my 
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‘condition when delivered. This may 


make it necessary to deliver twice a 
day during the hottest weather, - 

44. When cans are hauled far, they 
should be full, and carried in a spring 
wagon, 

45.. In hot weather cover the cans, 
when moved in a wagon, with a clean, 
wet blanket or canvas. 

THE UTENSILS 

46. Milk utensils for farm use 
should be made of metal and have alJl 
joints. smoothly soldered. Never al- 
low them to become rusty or rough 

inside. 


47. Do not haul waste products - 


back to the farm in the same cans 
used for delivering milk. When this 
is unavoidable, insist that the skim 
smilk or whey tank be kept clean. 

48. Cans used for the return of 

- skim milk or whey should be emptied 
and cleaned as soon as they arrive at 
the farm, 

49. Clean all dairy utensils by first 
thoroughly rinsing them in warm wat- 
er; then clean inside and out with a 
brush and hot water in which a clean- 
ing material is dissolved; then ringe 
and lastly, sterilize by boiling water 
or steam. Use pure water only. 

50. After cleaning, keep utensils 
inverted in pure air, and sun if pos- 
sible, until wanted, for use. 


NATION-WIDE DRIVE TO 
IMPROVE ALL LIVE STOCK 


\ 


Looking forward to the future food 
needs of this country’s increasing pop- 
ulation, the United States Department 
of Agriculture, in co-operation with 
the state agricultural colleges and 
other agencies interested in livestock 
improvement, announces a_ national 
better-live-stock crusade, to get ac- 
tively in motion October 1 under the 
slogan of “Better Sires—Better 
Stock.” 

The plan is to hasten the replace- 
ment of the multitude of scrub domes- 
tic animals in the United States with 
pure-bred or high-grade stock and 
also to improve the quality of pure 
breds themselves. It has been evolv- 
ed through long and careful observa- 
tion of the live-stock industry in this 
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. MARTIN 


145-153 WOODLAND AVE. & PINE ST. 
Successors to The Martin-Whitehill Co. 


cost, 


Bell 2800 Federal 
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_ DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Republic Trucks are of Simple Construction and operate at a low 


_ 


We have a light model for the farmer to operate over bad roads and 
the large model to haul heavy loads up to 6 tons. | 


Republic for Service 
Republic Motor Trucks 
A . 
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THE GOVERNMENT 
has just completed Twenty-five Thousand Dollars more Leans, in Trumbull 
and Mahoning Counties. : 

If you are needing money and own, or wish to purchase a farm, why 
not borrow money from the Government; interest 542%; leng time to pay, 
thirty-four and one-half years; 1% amortiation making yeur lean cance} 
itself in the above period of years, For further infermatien write er see _ 


_ _¢. L PONTIUS | 
TRUMBULL NATIONAL FARM LOAN 


ASSOCIATION 
602. WESTERN RESERVE BANK BLDG. 
Telephone Nos, 2053 and 2370. WARREN, OHX0. 


People Build But | 
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Once 


The savings of years or of years to come are 
invested. Be sure you know just what you want and 
need. The home you build is the home you will live 
in—BUILD FOR SATISFACTION. ‘Don’t build 
four walls and a roof—build a real home. 


The interior beauty of your home will depend 
largely upon the kind of wood selected -for trim, 
woodwork and flooring. These three are necessary 
to properly set off the home furnishings. We handle 
all kinds of interior trim and flooring and can please 
the most exacting. 


If you have home building problems, let us help 
you solve them. ~Our plans of modern homes and 
views of beautiful interiors are for your use. Why 
not look them over? 


THE 


WESTERN RESERVE LUMBER C0, 


West Dawson St. WARREN, O. W. & N. Phone 1541, 1523 
Erie Street NILES, OHIO Bell Phone 60, 91 
Prospect Street GIRARD, OHIO Bell Phone 514 
Jay Street NEWTON FALLS, O. ~ Tel. 192 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


HATA 


\ 
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CONSULT US 9. 258.0 [SS aee 
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country and after extensive consulta- 
tion with specialists and breeders 


Nation’s Milk Average Low 


For many years this country has — 


contained thousands of the finest spec- 
imens of live stock in the world, but 
jin spite of that fact the quality and 
productive capacity of the average 
farm herd and flock is still low. For 
instance, the average dairy cow in the 
United States yields 
pounds of milk a year, a figure scarce- 
ly two-thirds the average production 
in some European countries, such as 
Denmark. The United States has 
thousands of cows which have milk 
yields of more than 12,000 pounds— 
double the Danish average—but on 
the other hand it has hundreds of 
thousands which are kept for milk and 
yet yield only a small fraction as 
much product as the best cows, though 
receiving nearly as much feed and 
care. 
The difference in milk yield.is due 
in large measure to a difference in 
breeding, but a herd of low production 


APID SHOE. | 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Don’t Throw 
Away Your old 
Shoes 


Teach Your Dollars to Have 
More Cents. 


Send your Shoes by Parcel 
Post. 
delivered. We pay postage 


Pay for them when 


both ways, 
Let Us Repair Them 
With 
KORRY KROME or NEOLIN 


Do You Think 
You Will Need 
Money? 


If you think you will 
be in need of money 
or credit at some 
future time, the best 
way is to set aside as 
much as possible each 
time you receive mo- 
ney and deposit it in 
a SAVINGS account 
with us. 


¥ 5% Interest Paid on Deposits 


about 4,000 


ican be improved ropialy oe the use 
of a pure-bred sire from a family of 
high producers. 

More Sirloin on Well-Bred Cattle 

Among all classes of live stock a 
similar condition exists. Proper 
breeding of beef animals results in 
better and more uniform stock, having? 


a greater percentage of desirable cuts . 


of meat and a smaller quantity of 
bone, offal, and inedible parts. Like 
wise in swine, sheep, goats, and poul- 
try production, the kind of parent 
stock Jargely determines the quality 
and market value of the products, The 
crusade of improvement now to be 
undertaken is the outgrowth of in- 
vestigations in genetics, of live-stock 
observations in many countries, and a 
close study of public opinion. In 
most live-stock regions of the world 


a gradual evolution toward better live - 


stock has been taking place for cen- 
turies.. The rapidity of these changes 


has an important bearing on world — 


commerce and on the prosperity of 
the nations in which improvement 
has been greatest. 


Individual and community efforts in 
many cases have resulted in marked 
live-stock progress in small areas, The 
Islands of Jersey and Guernsey are 
familiar examples of this kind of ac- 


complishment, but no large country so . 


far has endeavored in an organized 
(way to improve all its live-stock sim- 
ultaneously. 
Live-Stock Men Equal to Task 
Officials of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry and others who have con- 


sidered the pores from. every angle 


are convinced that it is possible to 


hasten the natural course of live-stock 


evolution with benefit to the nation. 
They are confident also that the live- 


stock men of the country are eager to 
undertake the task. 


The means of accomplishing most 
of the improvement—which affects 
about 200,000,000 head of live stock, 
besides. poultry—will be through wid- 
er distribution and increased use of 
pure-bread sires and dams. 


Once the use of pure-bred sires be- 


comes general throughout the coun-_ 


try, the process of grading up ‘will be 


rapid. Many experiments and also- 


practical experience, when good sires 
are used, show that within three gen- 
erations most of the individuals in a 
scrub herd headed by a pure-bread 


male resemble pure-bred animals in “| 


appearance. In a few more genera- 
tions, under skillful breeding, the 
former scrub stock is graded up to 
such an extent that for production of 


“meat and other animal products, they 
‘are practically as useful as pure breds. 
‘The chief difference between a “high- 


grade” animal and a pure bred is in 
the value for breeding. Only the lat- 
ter can be used in producing pure-bred 
breeding stock. Moreover only pure 
breds are eligible to registry. ae 
Official Emblem To Be Furnished 
The Department of ~Agriculture 
through its co-operative state agen- 
cies is preparing to supply live-stock 
raisers with printed information that 
tells in popular language the best ani- 


a 


oe to be 


aad breeding ethods and 


Ene suitable for nee 
; farmer agreeing to use 0 
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Youngstown, O. | 
Headquarters for Aut 
-cessories, Cutlery, . Lug 
Sporting Goods, © 
Leather Findings, etc. » 
Ford Oil, lots of 5 gailons 
_ per gallon ; ected ipta se 
Columbia Dry Cells, ‘No. 
new stock, worth 45c, 0 
price % 
‘Radiators for. F pene, +. $23.5 
Fenders for Fords, pe e 
set Pe oe 
‘Timer Wires ‘for bees om- 
plete set ....... G 


eset oe . eees 


Clippers (Brown-Sharpe 
ask the barber... .. 
Butcher Knives, best quality 
steel, 6-inch 
Butcher Knives, best qualit; y 
steel, 9-inch ..........@9 
Goodrich and Goodyear 
in stock. * 

Mail Orders Filled Day 
Received. 4 


eee ee 
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LALLEY - EY -LIGH 


[os THE BALL- BEARING. Fiecinic LiGnt PLANT. 


Lalley-Light furnishes two sources of oN and pewer 
in the one plant. 


The machine itself is one; the storage battery is the other. 


Light used direct from the generator is as steady and 
atrong and brilliant as from the battery. 


This is an advantage not usually found. 


It is due to the fact that the Capen: Lalley-Light el 


engine is especially ee 
electric generator. 


It is worth a great deal to the man who must have light : 
and power that are wholly reliable. - 


We will demonstrate Lalley-Light, free. Call for the oe 4 
‘ook of owners’ sae eee eS 


C. L. HAWKINS, Be rlin Center, Ohio. 
C. A. LOVELAND, 218 E. Boardman ee i oaeanh nati Ohio. 


Distri butors 


built to drive an 


aoe en 
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of change in plans, offer new Cleve- 
and Tractor for quick sale at price of 
Latest model machine. 
/Never used. Write TRACTOR, care 
“Dairymen’ s Price Reporter, iheks 


Member's Exchande 


FOR SALE—Thorobred Holstein 
heifer calf; also 80 acres of good farm 
; land, good commodious buildings. For 
‘farther particulars address S. H. 
Oatman, Andover, O., R. F. D. 1. 


4 _FOR SALE—Black Draft Gelding, 
years old. Black Hackney Saddler 
and Driver. White Collie Pups, $10 
and $15. P, R, Elson, 1 mile north 
of Waynesburg, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Pure bred Jersey bull, 
one year old, good breeding. J. C. 
Dirmeyer, Nutwood, Ohio. 


_ FOR SALE—Half Ton Trailer in 
good order. L. C. Graves make. M. 
H. Crum, Mesopotamia, O. Phone 79. 


FOR SALE—Farm of 161 acres, 2 
miles to railroad, fair barn, good hous2 
with slate roof, other out buildings, 
extra well fenced, plenty off water, an 

excellent dairy or sheep farm. Un- 
derlaid with coal; some small timber. 
Stuart M. Johnston, R. 1, Homeworth, 
Ohio, 


FOR SALE—Practically new  Hin- 
man milking machine. Walter H. 
Welch, R. F. D. No. 1, Jefferson, -O. 


FOR SALE—Westinghouse combin- 
ation threasher, clover huller and grain 
threasher, equipped with self feeder 
1919 blower with grain saver, also 
Climax cutting bix, size H, and Oliver 
3 or 4 gang plow, All these in A No. 
1 condition. Will sell cheap; also con- 
sider selling power. Leon S. Peck, 

_R. F. D. No. 1, West Farmington, 0. 


FOR SALE—Farm of 168 acres, 4 
miles to railroad, good 10-room house, 
two barns and other buildings. Good 
orchard 20 acres in fine timber, 100 
acres in cultivation, rest in pasture 
can be fenced, running water. Price 
$60 per acre. James Johnson, Lock- 
Wood Ope i i 


FOR SALE—Registered Holstein 
cow, 7 years old, due to freshen the 
last of September.—Inquire W. P. 
Steadman, Williamsfield, Ohio. 


~ FOR SALE—High grade . Holstein 
cows, one close-up springer and two 
October cows, nicely marked and high 
testers. Inquire of H. L. Horton, 2% 
miles west of Rome Station, Ohio; 


FOR SALE—A 98 acre $5, 000 farm 
for $3,500. Barn, 6-room house, well 
at barn also house, 60°acres plow land, 
“small sugar bush. Will deal for small 
lace or house and lot. Must sell at 
. F, E. Burch, East Orwell, Ohio. 

#g 


FOR SALE—100 acre dairy farm; 
V two miles from each town, Spring- 
7 ro and Conneautville, one mile from 
or depot, two miles from Reick 
eamery, excellent water, fair build- 
good sugar bush, fruit trees, 
, pears, peaches, plums. Price 
able, — 
») Leon H.- Christy)». 

Springboro, Pa. 


“a 


= LEARN, TYPEWRITING AT one 


Think of it! Only 2 a ie ‘easy les- 
sons, not the slightest interference 
with your present work. You learn at 
‘home quickly and easily, improving in 
speed with the very First Lesson. The 
beginning student can reach, upon 
completion of the course, around 60 
words a minute. Salaries arrange 
‘from $20.00 to $30.00 per week. 


The Government service calls for 
‘many typists monthly, The usual en- 


_trance salary is $1,100.00 a year for 
‘typists. 


Some departments pay a 
bonus of $20.00 a month. Many 
branches in Washington pay a typist 
$1,340 a year at entrance. 

Write today for rates of tuition and 
then spend a few months in preparing 
for a Government or Business posi- 
tion. After completing the course the 
student may come to Youngstown for 
a week or two and qualify for the 
operation of the Dictaphone, which 
offers many fine positions. Youngs- 
town Business College, 16 W. Pederal 
St., Youngstown, O.—adv. ~~ 


TO IMPROVE DAIRY COWS 
(Continued from Page 10) 


bred sires and in other ways to co- 
operate in the better live-stock effort. 
To obtain the emblem a farmer or 
breeder will be asked to fill out a 
simple blank showing the number and 
kingbot live stock he possesses and 
also to declare that all his male 
breeding animals are pure breds. From 
the number and nature of the blanks 
received the department will be able 
to measure the progress of the cru- 
sade, and at the same time obtain val- 
uable statistical information which 
will be made public at suitable in- 
tervals. 

The betterment of the nation’s live- 
stock is by no means a new idea. The 
topic has been discussed at length 
from public platforms and in the agri- 
cultural press for many years. Agri- 
cultural colleges, breeders’ associa- 
tions, various live-stock organizations, 
banking and business interests, live- 
stock judges and experts—these and 
other forces are responsible chiefly 
for the progress already made and 
the sentiment for further develop- 
ment. 

Organization of Campaign 

A general co- ordination of the work, 
“however, now seems desirable, with a 
minimum of red tape and a maximum 
of red blood. So-far as the activities 
of the Department of Agriculture in 
the crusade are concerned, the Bureau 
of’ Animal Industry, in co-operation 
with the state colleges of agriculture, 
will be responsible for live-stock pol- 
icies, especially the breeding work and 
scientific problems. The States Rela- 
tions Service of the Department will 
work in co-operation with the colleges 
of agriculture for carrying the plan 
of action through the’ extension di- 

~visions to every live-stock owner who 
can be reached. County agents and 
other field workers of the department 
and the colleges will be local sources 
of information and assistance. 

While it is believed that stockmen 
of the country naturally look to agri- 
cultural officials to inaugurate a cru- 
sade of this kind, the problem primar- 
ily is one of adequate production and 
effective distribution. Responsibility 
for success depends accordingly on 
breeders and all live-stock owners. 

Response to Will of People 

For several months the department 
has been making an analysis of live- 
stock sentiment as expressed in the 


- farm press and in correspondence re- 
- ceived in its various offices. 
ver- © the topics discussed the sna for a 
sae bet 
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been crekinacin 
To make the crusade against scrub 


live stock most effective the depart- - 


ment welcomes constructive ideas and 
suggestions from all sources. The fol- 
lowing classes of live stock are to he 
included in the campaign for improve- 
ment: Cattle, horses, asses, swine, 
sheep, goats and poultry. 


Many Problems— 
None Unsurmountable. 
In spite of the conspicuous merits 


of the task about to be undertaken, 
there are also a number of obstacles. 
It is recognized that sentiment in 


~ 
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favor of pure-bred sires, while siemen ts 


is by no means unanimous. To win 
the support of those’ who, through lack 


of interest or opposition, fail to take 


their part in the crusade against scrub 
live stock is one of the problems to 
be met, 

The cost of desirable pure-bred 


sires. is another important factor 


-which has long been an obstacle to 


live-stock improvement. Co-opera- 


tive ownership divides the expense 
considerably, and the increased valuc 
of the young stock raised also helps 
to- overcome that objection. In addi- 
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3 WALL PAPER, WINDOW SHADES 
RUGS, LINOLEUM, VARNISHES, PAINTS 


HOMER C. MACKEY 


WICK BLOCK 


Telephone, 1759-W 


Warren - 


BEHOLD! 


A NEW CAR 


Ohio 
COOOOOESOOOO6060000005- 


AE A RIOD SD. |, tuk 


It’s really wonderful how a coat of paint 


and a new top and some new seat covers 
will change the appearance of your old car 


Our cost is right, and we do the work quick- 


ly and well. 


Now is a good time to have a paint job 
Also many are having the seats of 
their new cars covered. 
preserves the leather. 
estimate taken today. 


done. 


. Bell 7190-7191. 


We do all kinds of Battery Work and have 


36-46 PYATT STREET 


valanan age cision eat 


It protects and 


labenatbediiediinwbiaetehe te tcad ee ee eS 


Drive in and get an 


Psst rusian 


the best equipped battery department in ; = 
this part of the country. 
F.B. SMITH GARAGE jf 


Auto 6313 
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tion the campaign is expected to stim- 
‘ulate a greater production of pure- 
‘bred breeding stock of. good quality. 
The question | ‘of controlling . the 
‘spread of live-stock diseases when ani- 
mals are transferred from one herd to 
another or are used in community cir- 
cuits, is still another problem. This 
matter, however, can be handled by 
‘vigilance in field inspection and by 
the adoption by breeders of well rec- 
ognized preventive measurs. 


Thre are other problems also more 
or less knotty, but not presenting dif- 
ficulties of an insurmountable char- 
acter. In connection with the drive 
on scrub sires there will also be waged 
a campaign against the “scrub pure 
bred,” as it is called, in the endeavor 
_to eliminate, as breeding animals, 
pure breds of inferior quality. It will 
be observed that the plan in no way 
interferes with any work in live-stock 
_improvement now being: conducted, 
‘put instead it is expected to make all 
the work more definite and effective 
by providing official recognition for 
progressive breeders, including mem- 
bers of boys’ and girls’ clubs. Friend- 
ly competition is expected to spring 
up among communities and entire 
states, each of which will seek to ex- 
cel in the rate of live-stock progress. 


INSURING AGAINST AUTOMO- 
BILE THEFTS. 


Many a farmer has driven his 
“Henry” to town and had to walk back 


home, all because some professional 


ADVERTISING. 
RATES 


The advertising rate in the 
Dairymens’ Price Reporter effec- 
tive until further notice is 98 cents 

| per column inch for display and 

| three cents per word for classified. 
Discounts given upon application 
for contracts covering regular ad- 
vertising, 


Forms close upon the ist and 
15th of each month, however, no 
advertising guaranteed insertion 
unless in publishers hands 10 days 
before date of publication. 


Right reserved to reftse all ad- 
vertising that publishers believe to 
be detrimental to the best interests 
of the readers. 


Statement of  circulativn furn- 
ished to advertisers upon request. 


We will supply you with 
THE BEST EAR TAGS 
On the market, for Hog Sales. 
The figures are in black on an aluminum 

tag. . They are easily read at all 

times. A great help to the public and 
the auctioneer. 


25 Tags.....r0cceecee0.1.00 

50 Tags......c.csesecee 1.60 

100 Tags................ 2.65 
in By mail postpaid. 
Send cash via Registered Mail, or Postal 
- Money Order with order. 
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automobile thief had paid him a visit. 
A real solution of the motor ear 
theft problem and a reduction on theft 


‘insurance rates of at least fifty per 


cent is the promise of the Automobile 


Abstract & Title Co., a million dollar 


Detroit and Chicago corporation which 


‘proposes to issue abstracts of title for 


automobiles. 

No more feasible plan has been ad- 
vanced for the complete and absolute 
elimination of the automobile thief. 
It will be quite as impossible to steal 
and sell a motor car so protected as 
it would be in the case of real estate. 
In fact the automobile abstract finds 
an exact parallel in the, abstract is- 
sued for real estate—to prove owner- 
ship and guarantee title. 


U 


“se From the motorist’s point of 4 


‘the immediate and most important re-_ 
sults will be a material reduction in 
‘theft rates which, in many parts of 


the country are now prohibitive. 

In addition, the abstract will serve 
a number of other worthy purposes 
such as providing information of 
mortgages, liens, and similar legal 
‘claims which may exist against a car. 

The automobile abstract is the big- 
gest thought in motor car protection 
since the advent of the automobile it- 
self. It is the only logical, business- 
like manner in which five billions five 
hundred and fifty millions of motor 
car wealth can be adequately pro- 
tected. 


The Next Time—-Try __ 
A-HO-LENE 
A BETTER GAS ee 
The New Motor Fuel For Yo 1 is 


Automobile or Tractor 


TESTED AND PROVEN TO BE SUPERIOR TO ORDINARY GASOLINE — ; 


AND HERE ARETHERESULTS =~ 


VA-HO-LENE—produced GREATLY INCREASED POWER AND MILEAGE PER 


GALLON over ordinary gasoline. 


924 MARKET ST. 


YOUN 


VA-HO-LENE—Produced MUCH LESS CARBON THAN GASOLINE. Peis 


VA-HO-LENE—produced NO EXCESSIVE HEAT IN THE MOTOR—in fact it proved 
that by the negligible quantity of carbon it was better for the motor 
than gasoline. ee 


VA-HO-LENE—produced NO ENGINE KNOCKS AT ANY SPEED. 


pid 


SAME PRICE AS ORDINARY GASOLINE AT THESE 


VAHEY FILLING STATIONS — 


WEST LAKES CROSSING .. 


WRITE US FOR QUALITY PRICES 


THe VAHEY 


Prosecutor Corrigan said th 


“He asked that the date of trial be 
for the first week of the next term 


‘WICK AVE & SYCAMORE ST. 
924 W. RAYEN AVE. — 


Q1. Compan 


the counties in which they r 
substantial men and reputab 
izens. “Two of them hold officia 
sitions in the counties where 
live,” he added. = 

In reply to the judge, Assi 


fense with which the mem — 
charge was “a penitentiary offen 


Conet) 2. a a 
+ Judge Kennedy fixed Sept. 8, 
opening day, as the date of trial 
accepted a bonding house as security 
for all the defendants” = 


~~ 
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THE SEPTEMBER MILK PRICE. is UNSETTLED > 


The meeting between producers and distributors of the Pittsburgh district held in Finshuegh, 
August 30th, failed to bring a settlement of the September price of milk. 
From every standpoint producers had ample claims fora material increase for September. 


Saturday, 
During the past 


. ~ practically every dairyman to use a considerable amount of such feeds during the month. With the exception 
_ of a very limited area of the district, pastures are beyond any further return, Dry. weather has turned the 
meadows into most barren spots. ; 
. The labor situation is growing in gravity each month. Jn fact, help cannot be secured even by those whose 
circumstances allow them to pay upwards of five dollars a day with board. Hired help and members of families 
who have labored in hope of better pay are now leaving the farm and thus resolves the labor matter to one of 
cutting production. , 
These conditions justified producers in asking for a material raise for September. Dealers in return stated 
- that plenty of milk is being received upon the Pittsburgh market and that in making any advance in the price 
_to the producer it would also be necessary to make an advance to the consumer. Mr. Dalton, of the Ohio 


_ producers $4.00 per hundred. ‘In the course of Mr. Dalton’s arguments against a raise in price he said in effect: 
“That if the price paid the producer is not high enough to allow a profit he ought to go out of the business.”’ 
He also said that if producers wanted a higher price, they ought to cut production to the point where stringenc ey 
itself would create the price. 

-. Mr. Producer: The above procedure is recognized business practice and is no doubt the very thing Mr. Dal- 
ton would do were he a producer. How much longer can you stay in business and furnish a commodity to an 
unappreciating public without adopting similar methods? It is surely time to give a little more attention to the 
_ cow of low production. You can not feed expensive feeds to these cows and ever expect to get your money back. 


~ month there has been an increase in the cost of protein feeds and if production is to be held it is necessary for. 


_& Pittsburgh Milk Compnay, stated a raise of two cents per quart would have to be charged in order to pay- 
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Columbus Women Boycott Dairy Come 


: N August 8, the Federation of _ 


Women’s Clubs of Columbus 
met in regular session and 
passed an almost unanimous resolu- 
tion requesting the women of Colum- 
bus to refuse to _buy milk, except for 
a 
infants and invalids, and pay more 
E od 12 cents for creamery butter. 


\ efforts of Holston Bartilson, 
Columbus, the resolution was pre- 
ented to the Federation and no doubt 
€ ir action was promrted thew es 


t is not so very often the consum- 
public can be aroused to a point 
action and it seems strange that 
suggestion of Mr. Bartilson “to 
jump in the lake” carried suffici- 
magnetism to take them to the 
s edge. Boycotting milk for a 
of time would not only end the 
ost of milk struggle, but would 
equal effect with any other high 
he boycotters might have trou- 
For their own preservation 
ould the public boycott this 


+ 


Kae a. 


ee wns to the daily grind 


Septations made by MST Aaa rea ns 


ith far more rea- 


humanity and in fear this service of 
furnishing a vital necessity would 
soon pass thru economic pressure they 
have been goaded to _ preservative 
measures in advance of what would 
otherwise exist. 


Should the public declare a boycott 
of milk and dairy products a relief 
would thus be brought to producers 
for he too could declare war upon the 
cow and end the work and worry. 


No, this Bolshevik tendency cannot 


be, tolerated in the dairy industry, a 


more sensible method of proceedure 
ean be found even should it have no 
further semblance of reaching the de- 
sired end. 


Under the signature of this pro- 
moter of boycottism appeared an ar- 
ticle in the Columbus Dispatch, part 
of which reads: 


“The club women of Columbus are 
to be commended when women of 
ease and comfort will deny their own 
palate to assist the infants and in- 
valids in less fortunate walks of life. 
The resolution was offered by Mrs. 
C. D. Cussins on my personal request 
and I take this opportunity to thank 
the club women of Columbus for their 


prune and courageous action. Yet 


from the same cause. 
Dhar sheseed 28 deaths i in 1915, and 


The September price has been placed in the hands of Dr. Clyde L. King for adjustment. 


the husbands of certain club women. 


I shall always stand for a living 
profit to any producer but as evidence 
that milk will stand a reduction in 
price, five village grocers within a 
radius of 12 miles of Columbus re- 
port milk producers selling all their 
milk and cream and buying butterine 
on the pela that butter is too high 
priced for their table. 


The milk distributor has coodled the 
producer and made a cat’s-paw of him, 
while the facts are, that the producer 
and distributor for the past three 
years have played cat-bird with the 
public and behind the barn have 
schemed to raise the price of milk. 


A year ago I was requested by 
Eastern milk interests to write an 
article that would stimulate the con- 
sumption of milk products, and on 
almost the first page of my investiga- 
tion I found “malnutrition of children 
caused by high-priced milk.”. On con- 
sulting the records of the bureau of 
vital statistics for the State of Ohio, 
the records showed 47 deaths of chil- 
dren under two years of age from di- 
arrhoea and enterutis in the city of 
Columbus in 1915, and 74 in 1917 
The record for 
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town showed 118 in’ 1915 and 226 in 
1917, and so the tiny graves that holé 
mother’s loved ones increased all over 
the state in about the same proportion 
except in Cincinnati, where an active 
and efficient health officer held the 
death rate to almost normal. Tha 
registrar of the bureau of vital sta- 
tistics offered as an explanation that 
high-priced milk had increased the 
sale of milk substitutes in proportion 
to the increased death rate. On De- 
cember 8, 1918, Dr. John N.°Hurty, 
sesretary of the Indiana state board 
of health, in speaking before the na- 
tional. milk standards committee, 
startled his audience by the following 
remark. “The price of milk and the 
number of baby graves have increase? 
steadily in Indiana for-the past three 
years.” 

Before the war had even approached 
its climax Britain discovered that. iff 


faced a milk shortage, and the adminr- 
istration stepped in to insure milk 
supply for children and stopped pro- 
fiteering. A recent report of the Brit- 
ish Medical association showed the 
death rate of children during the 
war to be one-half of the pre-war 
rate,, » due to jad sack sat ‘the pas. Re 
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Rochester’s Milk Investigation 


‘By G. M. Tyler 


The milk investigation which has 
been in progress in Rochester since the 
early part of July is bringing out some 
interesting information, and at present 
the indications are that it is going to 
continue for some little time, as it is 
evident the commission is intending to 
eall a great many more witnesses, aside 
. from introducing the testimony of their 
own special investigators. 

The producers’ testimony js practi- 
cally all in and showed beyond a ques- 
tion of doubt that, under the present 
conditions, the milk was costing a high 
figure to produce. In the opinion of 
those who gave testimony it ran from 
$3.60 to $4.00- per 100, and most .of 
these witnesses were “Men who had 
rather exceptional herds and who con- 
ducted their business in a-wery thor- 
ough manner, and for this reason, un- 
doubtedly, are able to make milk at @ 
lower cost than is actually” being -ex- 
pended by the majority sof, producers. 

Aside from the evidence introduced 
by the producers, the commission has 
heard the testimony of not only city 
editors and representatives of the 
Health Department, but also represen- 
tatives of the Rotary Club, who are con- 
ducting a milk station in Central Park, 
from which they are selling: milk to 
some of the needy families at -whole- 
sale, also Dr. John R. Murlin; head. of 
the department of vital- economies of 
the University of Rochester, testified 
that nearly 80 per cent of the ehildren 
of Rochester under 7 years of age were 
receiving no milk at all. This state- 
ment was made as the result of a sur- 
vey made by the department from July, 
1918, to February, 1919, of 385 families 
of the -poorer classes of the city, .to 
determine the amount of milk being 
used by them. Jewish, Polish, Italian, 
‘American and German families were in- 
eluded in the survey and it-showed that 
the Italians used less milk than other 
nationalities. CS 

Rochester’s percentage of children 
of pre-school age who were receiving 
no milk at all was 10 per cent higher 
than that of other cities where similar 
surveys were made, the report showed. 
In Washington the precentage was 45; 
in Baltimore, 65; in New Orleans, 70, 
_ and in Rochester just under 84. The 
percentage of children up to 16 years 
_ ef age who were receiving no milk at 
all was 86. 

Prof. Murlin said: “‘I am convinced 
- that Rochester children of pre-school 
age are undernourished on account of 
. the little milk they consume. Every 
child up to the age of 7 years should 
have a quart of milk a day, and our 
investigation showed that only 4 per 
cent of them were getting that.dmount, 
while 80 per cent received no milk at 
Gat hee 


“<The Rotary Club established a pure 


milk station in the Italian district in - 


\Central avenue. The station is main- 
tained by the club and supervised by 
the department of vital economics of 
the university. Ets purpose is to dis- 


pense milk at cost, 9144 cents a quart” 


this month, and to educate the poor 


people to the necessity of milk for the’ 


proper nutrition of their children.” 
‘‘In the survey earried.on under my 
‘Supervision Jast year by. Dr. Maurice 
_ HL Givens, Miss Holeomb:and Mrs. 
‘Sommers, 75 per cent of the famihes 


investigated were living on an income. 
- of $20 a week or less; The same per-_ 
~ eentage applied ‘te other, cities. We - 


- found, however, that the size f of the 


_ income was not always in direct ratio” 


to the amount of milk consumed. — 
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Same Old Sto 


<<Sometimes families with much 
larger incomes consumed much less 
milk. Ten per cent of the children 
in the Jewish families were without 


any milk, in comparison to 22 per cent 


in Italian families.’’ ; 

Dr. Murlin further stated that their 
investigation had not brought out the 
reason for this undereonsumption of 
milk on the part of the children, but 
stated that it was his belief that it 
was due, not only to a lack of knowl- 
edge regarding the value of milk as a 
food for the children, but also that it 
was due to the high price. 

Dr. John R. Williams also furnished 
some very ‘valuable and interesting tes- 
timony regarding the studies and in- 
vestigations of the Rochester situation. 

Pr, Williams was formerly secretary 
of the Monroe County Milk Commis- 
sion, and in 1911 made a survey of the 
city to ascertain, if possible, how the 


-priee of milk could be reduced and the 


quality inereased.” He gave as his 
opinion that. the (listribution should be 


'. centralized and so regulated that there 


would only be one milk wagon on 4 
street; or one distributor in a given 
district, and stated that he believed 
this would result in a decided reduction 
in the price. The evidence showed that 
he favored compulsory pasteurization 
for the reason that he thought raw 
milk, as handlal at present by some 
of the small dealers, who were not 
equipped to pasteurize, was more or less 
dangerous. He also {stated that he 
thought a great deal of difficulty with 
the milk supply was due to the house- 
holders for the reason that many of 
them did. not have proper places in 
which to keep the milk, some not hav- 
ing any -refrigerators and others very 


THE POSTAL RATE 


By SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER 


HERE is no subject of greater 
T importance to the public than 
that involved in the postal prin- 
ciples on which is based our postal 
legislation. The present postal zone 


‘law needs careful consideration, and 


every citizen’ and home throughout 
this nation should earnestly endeavor 


to understand the important factors - 


involved. - 


For there is no function of govern- 
ment that reaches every. citizen and 


~ every home to the extent of our Unit- 


ed States postal service. For over 
seventy years the history of our pos- 
tal legislation shows that our country 
has not legislated for postal service 
on the basis of cost, because the pos- 
tal service is of such universal bene- 
fit, is such an instrument.of informa- 


tion and education - and . unification, 


that to restrict it in- anys way is to 
hurt the county that we as thinking 
citizens with to serve. So clearly and 
firmly has this American postal prin- 
ciple been held, that postage cost must 
not determine the postage rate, that 
our post-office has delivered letters 
and publications to Yankee whaling 
ships at Point Barrow in “the Artic 
Cirele for two cents that cost over 
$5.60 to deliver. I would ‘ask any 
thinking citizen if it is not just as 
important that a Yankee skipper 


home from a whaling cruise shall be - 


able to understand, and vote intelli- 
gently upon the great public questions 


of the day as it is for the citizen who. 


has stayed at home? This principle 


is sound. Shall not California, Kans- [ 


(Continued on Page 3) 


poor ones, not properly filled with ice, 
and for that reason some of the diffi- 
culty might be eliminated by. education 
on the part of the consumers. 

One of the witnesses who gave tes- 
timony from a medical viewpoint inti- 
mate], that he believed one of the solu- 
tins of the Rochester milk problem was 
the more general use of reconstituted 
milk, - Further stated that from his. ob- 
servations in military camps during the 
war the reconstituted milk had proved 
very satisfactory, and thought by the 
use of it in a general way, the price 


could be reduced to the consumer tywo- 


to three cents per quart. . : 

In the writer’s opinion the quality 
of this reconstituted milk would prove 
a considerable factor and to a great 
extent wwotld affect the consumption, 
ffor the reason that a great portion of 
these products come from dairies which 
are not properly equipped or carefully 
enough managed, to. be permitted to 
make market milk, and if this is true, 


chow could the reconstituted milk made 


from the products of these dairies be 
satisfactory to the. city consumer. 
It is the plan of the investigating 
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. Poorer 


if-you-want-it” policy. 
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1 Our Stores—Youngstown, Niles, New Castle, « 
: Pittsburg, East Liverpool, Ak 4 
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ORGANIZED DURING THE CIVIL WAR | 
The First National Bank of Youngstown, Ohio, is the _ : 
oldest: national bank in Ohio, the third oldest in the — 
United States and the largest national bank in the point — 
of capital between Cleveland Pittsburgh. It has nearly 
fourteen million dollars of deposits, but there is room for 
your money and you are invited to make use of its service. 


First National Bank © 
> Capital, $4,500,00R.00- 777 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


HONEST GENUINE QUALITY 
IN MADE-TO-ORDER-CLOTHE 7 
At Prices Less Than Usually Asked — 

For Ready Made Clothes of 


The name Guttridge & Rand means a great deal in 
= 3 ew te ae 7) 
every community where its stores are located. It stands 4 


That’s why men who try our tailoring service never — 
change. You are sure of getting the best of woolens, 
newest styles, perfeet fit—and all at a very moderate : - 


SUITS FROM $25 UP 


eommittee to continue their i 
tion, not only on the dairy far 
also through the households of t 
ascertaining if possible, the qua 
milk used anjl the quantity whi 
der ordinary conditions, the fan | 
families would be expected to use, 
deavoring, if possible, to arrive + 
conclusion which will be benefi 
While all of this is going on, t’ 
ducers are wondering how they - 
ing (under present conditions and 
of feed) to continue to mainta 
present supply, for it is appare 
we are facing a period when the 
of dairy feeds are going to be the 
est in their history, and at the sa 
time, owing to the foreign demand 
dairy animals the price of cows is ; 
to be equally as high, and for - 
reason I am convinced that the outee 
of the investigation will have little, 
any, effect on general results, for i 
very apparent in this part of th 
that if Rochester or other cities 
be supplied with a good qual: 
milk they must expect to pay to 1 
producers a price which will encour 
production. — io 
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Quality 


for real service, a solid guarantee, with a “money-back- 
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IF YOU COULD SAVE 
3 CENTS PER GALLON 
~ ON GASOLINE 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


THE POSTAL RATE ~ 
_ (Continued from Page 2) 
and Maine have equal postage on 
‘information as an American right? 
Our rural free delivery system— 
@ most expensive and least revenue- 
lucting branch of the post-office— 
s144 cents per piece of mail mat- 
and this 144 cents is over and 
ove cost of collecting, sorting, 
ndling, transporationg and rehand- 
@ until it gets into the rural free 
livery _carrier’s wagon. This has 
been done upon the American pos- 
theory that the post-office func- 
m was a service to the American 
ople and that the cheapness of post- 
e was a benefit to the American 
me, 
[t has been alleged—and maybe 
me have fallen victim to its un- 
néerican and illogical absurdity— 
ut cheap postage on magazines and 
vspapers is a subsidy to the pub- 
hers. It is not a subsidy to the 
blishers. It is, if you want to-use the 
m “subsidy,” a subsidy to Ameri- 
1 readers. You can determine this 
> yourself. Who receives the bene- 
or subsidy when the Yankee skip- 
r of a whaling ship off Point Bar- 
v, in the Artic Circle receives news 
m home which costs $5.60 to de- 
er? It that a subsidy to his home 
wspaper, his periodical or magazine, 
is the benefit of that to the ship 
ptain himself and his citizenship 
d our united and national standards 
intelligence? 
You will instantly recognize that it 
this ship captain receiver of costly 
stal service who is benefited, and 
ur common sense will instantly 
yve to you that in every case of 
2ap postage the primary and entire 
1efit is to the receiver. Would you 
ve- Kansas pay higher postage than 
w York merely because any in- 
‘mation happened to be printed in 
w York? Why handicap the pos- 
service of Kansas by a higher and 
criminatory postage rate? I come 
m Kansas, but the discrimination ~ 
similarly trus of every other state. 
Sheap postage on periodicals and 
wspapers has made the American 
sion a nation of readers beyond any 
ion in the world. If there is any 
ught in your mind that this is not 
ational benefit, I ask you to com- 
re in your mind this great country 
ch its splendid and homogeneous 
1erican idealism, its singleness of 
rpose and the universality of its 
lievements with those nations in 
- world in which there is but little 
gazine reading. ‘ 
Now as a practical proposition. You 
yw the economic law that all costs 
st ultimately be paid by the final 
sumer, i. e., in this case the reader. 
raise the postage on publications 
ans that the publishers, as business 


Would You Bay Now? 


7A-HO-LE 


A BETTER GAS 


THE NEW HIGH POWER MOTOR FUEL 
Will Effect That Saving and More 


ANA 


Here’s How . 


A-HO-LENE costs the same as ordinary gasoline but it will give you so 
much MORE MILEAGE PER GALLON that you will find it far more 
economical to use—in fact you will find that 10 gallons of VA-HO-LENE will 
give the same mileage as 11 gallons of ordinary gasoline. That’s where you 
save. * 


Tr works exceptionally well in Ford cars, giving from 10 to 25% more mile- 
age than gasoline. semis 


DRoP us a card and we will mail you a booklet showing the tests made 


by the Automobile Club of America. and what these tests proved—also 
what VA-HO-LENE is. 
\ 


For Sale Only at these 


VAHEY FILLING STATIONS 


Mice: adit ts Miaeyctb the wes 924 MARKET ST. WICK AVE & SYCAMORE ST. 
their periodicals—and thus lessen WEST LAKES CROSSING ve 924 W. RAYEN AWE. 
ding. Is this a good thing? And FRONT AND PHELPS ST. 


tin I ask every reader to consider 
se nations in the world which have 
rer encouraged widespread reading 
he widespread distribution of 
cals and newspapers, and to_” 
that question. For it is one 
and other legislators in Con- 
have to face and with which we 
deal. * “eee 
yuntry had a postal zone sys- 
time, applying to letters 
apers and periodicals. The 
f the zone system was 
mplete by President Lincoln 
one system was abol- 


All kinds of oils and greases for Farm machinery, Tractors etc. Write us for 
quantity prices. See our exhibit at Canfield Fair 


Tae Vaney (jit Company 
_-— YOUNGSTOWN- OHIO. — : 
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gitizen or home should have to pay 
amore postage simply by an accidental- 
ay greater distance from the point of 
wailing, The postal service is an 
American service from all Americans 
to all Americans ‘on a basis of equal 
wpostage and equal service. I ask 
-every reader to consider for himself 
uf this is not sound Americanism. 

Now on the practical side I wish to 
point out that the country newspapers 
wave circulation in their county of 
publication without any postage 
eharge whatsoever and this can only 
de justified and continued on our 
American theory that the postal func- 
tion is an equal-service to all Amer- 
ican homes. 

It would be obviously unfair for 
those supporting the postal theory 
that the cost must determine the rate 
of postage to ask that a letter costing 
4% cents for delivery alone on rural 
routes should be sent for one cent. 
4d do not have to be convinced that we 
should have one cent letter postage. 
XY am for cheap postage as a great 
American social service. I believe 
that every vight-thinking American is 
for cheap and equal postage. But 
there is no logical reason for believ- 
ang that the rate on one class of pos- 
tal mater must be determined by the 
rate on another class of postal matter. 
The figures of postal cost theory is 
demanded were compiled in 1907 and 
upon being investigated by the United 
States Postal Commission headed by 
one. Charles E, Hughes, these figures 
were discarded as. utterly unreliable 
in determining the cost of handling 
newspapers and periodicals. Yet it is 
upon these discarded cost figures that 
such unsound arguments are based. 

tf we must abolish postal service— 
ox increase postage rates to a pro- 
hibitive basis—on the theory that cost 
of service shall determine the postage 
xates, we should have to abandon 
many of the most important of our 
postal functions, the rural free de- 
livery being the most conspicuous ex- 
ample and. one which I believe should 
be kept up no matter what its cost, 
as it is the most important postal ser- 
vice in the entire department. It pays 
too high a -return—as does every other 
postal service—in improved and ele- 
vated citizenship. 

{ earnestly hope that every reader 


will give this postal zone matter and - 


its revival of unsound postal theories 
that have been discredited for over 
two prenerations very serious thought. 


FEWER BULLS BUT BETTER 
ONES. 
How a bull association. transformed 
acommunity with 18 nondescript bulls 


into a community with one-third that ~ 


number of good pure-bred sires from 
high producing ancestors is explaincd 
by an extension worker of the Dairy 
Division, United States Department of 
Agriculture, 

When a bull association was start- 
ed in a community in Webster County, 
Mo., the best bull in the community 
hecame a standard for the bulls se- 
jected by the bull association. All of 
the new bulls, then, are as good or 
better than the best bull that was in 
the community before. 


Before the bull asociation was or- 


ganized the 18 bulls in the community 
were valued at $1,355, an average of 


$75.28. One or two of these bulls” 


were pure breds and the rest were 
largely grades and scrubs of mixed 
dairy and beef breeding. After the 
association was formed there nonde- 


Scripts were disposed of and six pure-. 


bred dairy bulls were purchased at a 
. total cost of $1,657, an average of 


$276 an animal . *. Fe 


The more efficient utilization of the 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


asociation bulls resulting from organ- 
ization of the association made it pos- 
sible for the six pure-bred bulls to 
take the place of the 18 bulls formerly 
maintained. The reduction in the 


number of bulls also resurted in a cor- 


responding reduction in the cost of 


maintainence to be charged to each 


cow. 

The improvement in the quality of 
the bulls seemed to have a marked 
effect on the class of cows kept in the 
herds, and in less than one year after 
the association was formed the num- 
ber of pure-bred females in the com- 
munity increased from two in July, 
1918, to 42 the following June. The 


jarge amount of good which resulted — 
from the transformation of a scrub- 


bull community into axcommunity of 
good pure-bred sires is an agricultural 
improvement hard to parallel, espec- 
ially when it is considered that. this 
change was made with an expenditure 
of only $10 more per farmer, and that 
the use of good sires will result in a 
lasting improvement to dairy cattle 
of the community. 


GOT THE FARMERS’ “GOAT” 


The arrest of a number of dairymen 
in Northern Ohio a few days ago has 
stirred up the agricultural elements 6f 
the Buckeye State to fighting pitch 
with the dairy wing_leading the shock 
troops.to battle. It is possible some- 
body committed a grave tactical 
blunder in pouncing upon the Ohio 
dairymen in the zeal to present to the 
public some concrete evidence that 
Government investigators are on their 


‘job all in the interest of the inrignant 


consumer. The farmers of Ohio have 
taken up the case of the dairymen as 
Bh general economic challenge, while 
the organized dairymen of the State, 
have turned up their airplanes, figur- 
atively, of course, selected their at- 
tacking machine gun battalions, and in 
secret fixed the hour when their bar- 
rage is to fall upon—somebody. 


In the first place they object to 
being treated worse than criminals, 
according to their lights in the case, 
and in the second place object to ar- 


cost. 


«= 


Bell 2800 F ederal 


IOUT 


rest at all for no offense worse than 


carrying membership in a business or- 
ganization for protective. purposes. 


_Nor is there anything especially com- 


forting to the authorities of Cuyahoga 
County where the arrests took place 
in the charge of the farmers that 
trying to humiliate respectable citi- 
zens during a preat popular hue and 
ery will not destroy all memory of 
Cuyahoga County authorities in ‘turn- 
ing loose upon the public under “straw — 


- bail’ men known to be guilty of seri- 


ous offenses against law and society. 

The farmers are asking the citizens 
of Ohio in a well-directed publicity 
campaign whether it is actually worse 
to be a respected citizen, producer, 
and business man owning his own in- 
vestment property than be a 
breaker. 


law 
The dairymen say they are 


ewilling to have every detail of their 


business investigated, but also are de- 
termined to have their standings as 
citizens cleared up. One specification 
is that the cells they were put into 
in Cuyahoga County could not be used 
to house dairy animals under the Ohio 
laws. In plain words the Ohio farm- 
ers announce that if they must fight 
to stay in business and make a living 
they are ready for the fight—Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETING 

The meeting of the Advisory Coun- 
cil Friday, September 5th, will be 
held at the Y. M. C. A., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 
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Quality Is Our Standard---Let Tt Be Yours ees 


HARTZELL’ Ss 
; 


Youngstown’s Largest Clothiers and | 


Furnishings for: Men, Young — 
Men, Boy’s and Children : 


140-147 WEST FEDERAL ST. 
999999699 99909009059909099900059900000000900060004 
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LARTIN 


145-153 WOODLAND AVE. & PINE ST. | 
Successors to The Martin- Whitehill Co. 


Republic Trucks are of Simple Comebactisn and operate at a New 


We have a light model for the Faviies to operate over bad roads ae 
the large model to haul heavy loads up to 6 tons. 


CONSULT US 


Republic for Service ae 


We Also Buy War Saving Star 

J. and S. WULIGER 

Licensed Brokers ~ 

20 EAST FEDERAL STREET, 

‘ Youngstown,’ Ohio. 

5 Onen from 9 a, m. to 10 p. m. aly 
Bring in your Bonds or have the 

sent by Registered Mail. — 


ag AT STAKE | 


An intelligent. person wou 
naturally suppose that a man w 
is putting his all, perhaps, in 
Real Estate for a home, would 
extremely cautious in ascerta 
ing that he was getting a Go 
Title evidenced by the labor of 
competent, reliable, reputable a 
responsible authority to begin wi 
- But too many times, almost anj 
old thing is sloughed off on the un 
suspecting innocent and the deal 
is made, to his subsequent sorrow 


The Trumbull County Ab- 


stract Company 
201 Stone Bldg. - Warren, 


(Member American Association « 
tae aoe us 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


Sacramento, Cal., Aug. 1, 1919. 
[r. W. J. Kittle, Sec’y, 
filk Producers’ Assn., 
aSalle Street, — 
hicago, Ill. 

r Mr. Kittle:—You may be inter- 
to know that we have just won 
' fight in California when the 
teen directors of our local San 
cisco Association, who were in- 
ed last June, were acquitted in a 
trial which ended yesterday. They 
charged with being in restraint 
f trade under the anti-trust laws of 
he State of California, and of fixing 
PIPOSsns os < 


- 


The case, I think, will set a precedent 
n California which will answed the 
ight of co-operative farmers’ associa- 
ions to market their product collective- 
y and fix a reasonable price thereon. 
_ thought this might be interesting to 


‘ou in view of the fact that all such. 


ecisions have a tendency towards 
trengthening the position of organiz- 
d farmers, 


We have been having a merry fight 
ut here with the interests, and by them 


mean, the packers and centralizers 
be 


same milking.” 


the bank. 
the Pine Tree Milker at work. 


-4196, 


J KERR +. 
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ET me come to your farm and give you a free trial demonstra- 
tion of the Pine Tree Milker doing the same work that hand 
milkers do, If you are not satisfied to keep it, the trial won’t 

cost you a cent. See every operation. Watch it closely and see the 
gentie lifelike hand milking action. Note how kindly the cows take to 
it and how easily they are handled. 

One owner of a Pine Tree Milker says: “It cuts down the time and expense of 


milking just half. It takes one man and a boy just one hour to milk 35 cows and 
wash the machine. Before it took two men and a boy two hours to do the 


Now that is what I want you to see and be convinced that the Pine Tree Milker 
is superior to all other milking machines and I want to show you the proof, 


Free [rial on Your Farm 


I will install an outfit on your farm and guarantee you complete satisfaction. 
Let’s get together. You need a milking machine. It should be the Pine Tree 
Milker as it is the best and I am right here to stand back ofit. I can arrange it 

so you can pay for it any way you want to. 
. Get right on the labor question new. Save this expense and put the money in 
Call me on the phone right now and say when you want to see 


Avent for the PINE TREE Milking Machine 


A Fair Chance to See Our Line’ at 
. the Fair ae 


Ne 


Ae wae 


and they have certainly kept our hands 


full but we are winning out in every 
district of the state and have just 
consummated a deal in what is known 
as the San Joaquin Valley whereby we 
are taking over twelve large creamery 
plants, handling the product of 50,000 


cows. The purchase price of these 


plants approximates half a million dol- 


lars. This gives us about twenty-two 
manufacturing plants in the state, with 
an output of over twenty-five million 
dollars annually. 

We are preparing at the present time 
to open up a New York office for the 
purpose of marketing our by-products 
such as milk, sugar, casein, powdered 
milk and condensed milk, as well as 
butter and cheese, and are also develop- 
ing markets in the Orient. 

Would be glad to hear from you as to 
just how things are moving in your 
section of the country. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
Associated Dairymen of California, Inc., 
J: N. Ayres, Secretary. 
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| Try the Wonderful | Moline Line Tractors, 
|PineTree! 
in Actual Operation! 


Pine Tree Milkers. 


Vaile-Kimes Water System. 


Standard Lighting Plants. 


Silver Chio Silo Fillers. 


International One Pipe 


Star Barn Equipment. 


Kalamazoo Siles. 


De Laval Cream Separators. 


Electric and Power Washers. 


Pennsylvania Vacuum Tires. 


Peninsular Paint, 


And Supplies of All Kinds to & 


| More Specd-More Pow 
_ The Western Reserve Implement Company 
; Soe -- HUBBARD, OHIO © 


‘ 
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BRICE REPORTER 


sar 
MEN'S 


The Finest Made and Fitted by a Master Hand 
15 Years’ Experience 
Braces—(for all deformities). 
Abdominal Belts, Adjustable Arch Supports. 
Elastic Hosiery, Crutches, Etc. 
A New Corset—with uplifting and reducing features. 
Lady Attendant. — 


DONALD V. CUNNING 


101 West Federal Street—Upstairs—Cor. Phelps and Federal 
Bell Federal 4286. 


Read the advertisements in this issue 


Big Mahoning County Fair 


AT CANFIELD, OHIO 
SEPTEMBER 9, 10 AND 11 
Fine Exhibits in All Departments. 
Don’t Miss the Good Trotting, Pacing and Running 
Races on 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY 
SEPTEMBER 10 AND 11. 


e 


Implements. 


ey /orevery home 


Running water in 
abundance — fresh, 
pure, never failing, 
is -what. a .Vaile- 
Kimes Water Sup- 
ply System will give 
at the little cost 
of 30c a wonth for 
operation. 


iT SOLVES YOUR WATER 
PROBLEM 

A Vaile-Kimes System is automatic 
and quiet, requires little attention. 
Gives you a pressure of 50 Ibs. at all 
openings. Saves work and increases 
the value of your property. Come in \ 
or telephone, we will gladly estimate “3 
on your needs. 


Heaters. 
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Meet the Farm Needs. 
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- More Work 


N. A. MEALY 
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DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS OF 
THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERA- 
TIVE SALES COMPANY. 


PS PESPENMECMAN: . .s.c.0 Seva Se resident 
WES) Wises 6 oc eSe'ss Vice Président 
SERS SDOLE .: iwteseo/eceie.» seee emecretary 


Board of Directors 
P. S. Brenneman, F, H. Shore, A. W. 
Place, John Kampf, W. S. Wise. 


Austinburg Local 
W. ©. Ellsworth, president; F. Ht. 
Reynolds, secretary; Frank Hess, 
treasurer; A: J; Heath, member ad- 
visory couneil. 
Alliance Local 
S. L. Lipley; president;A. F.-Hazen, 
secretary; G., A. Allenbaugh, . treas- 
urer; Amos Eckert, member advisory 
council, 
Andover Local 


J. H. Sparling, .president; C. D. 


Gelvin, secretary; C. B. Fitts, treas-- 


urer; C. W. Slater and J. H. Sparling. 
advisory council. members... 
Ashtabula Local 
A, A. Harmon,” president; F, H. 
Metcalf, secretary; D. -H. Farge, 
treasurer; Dr. Frederick, member ad- 
visory council, 
Augusta Local 
‘PD. V. Manfell, president; Jas. W. 
McGee, secretary and member advis- 
ory council; M. J, Kainsberger, treas- 
urer. 
Bayard Local 
W. O. Bowers, president; Rayman 
Hayman, vice-president; Chas. W. 
Hart, secretary; L. E. Unger, treasur- 
er; W. O. Bowers, Lawrence Walters, 
Walter Whitleather, members advis- 
ory council, 


Bessemer Local 
T, A. Hay, president; W. A. Gerner, 
secretary; T. A. Hay, member sae ta 
ory council. 


Beaver Center Local 
H. Rudler, president; G. W. Fuller, 
secretary; Fred Stewart, treasurer; 
A. E. Corey, member advisory council. 


Bazetta Local 
E. D. Marvin, president; G. L. 
Parke, secretary; W. L. Deckert, 
treasurer; J. P. Dilley, member -ad- 
visory council, 
Branchton Local 
’ W. W. Morrison, president; -G. W. 
Hartzel, vice-president; S. J. Rhodes, 
secretary and treasurer. 
Braceville Local 
C, R. Davis, president; A. B. Joy, 
vice-president; Frank Nye, secretary; 
Wm. Gillett, treasurer; J. A. Crabbs, 
member advisory council. 


tolville Local 


Canfield Local 


E, R. Wither, president; W. S. 
Cook, vice-president; F. Ll Crockett, 
secretary; W. S. Rhodes, treasurer; 
GC, M. Smith, member advisory council. 


Colebrook Local 

Louis G. Krieg, president; R. L. 

Allison, vice-president; C. A. Peck, 

secretary; C, H. Turner, treasurer; T. 
G. Moose, member’ advisory council. 


Conneautville Local 
N. K. Partch, president; L. E. 
Partch, vice president; K. K. Partch, 
secretary; E. A. Corey, treasurer; T. 
M, Palmer, member advisory council. 


Coitsville Local 
R. W. Collins, president; D. M. 
Brownlee, secretary; Fritz Wilson, 


ke treasurer; R. W. Collins, member ad- 


visory ee 
Cherry Valley Local 


B. V. Loveland, president;. Guy Gu 
Piper, secretary; W. W, Sweet, treas- 
urer; B. V. Loveland, member ad- 


visory council. i 
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Connoquessin Valley Local 
Sidney Scheiver, president; J. L. 
Wise, secretary and hone’ council 
member. = 


Chartiers Local 
John W. Quivey, J. M.. Paxton, mem- 
bers advisory council. 


Champion Local ° 
E. E, Durst, president; S: ‘J. Pierce, 
secretary and treasurer; L: W. Pierce, 
advisory council member. ee 


Dorset Local. - 
H. A. McConnell, presidents G.. A. 
VanWinkle, vice-president; C. E. Yna- 


“Winkle, secretary; R, R. Mells, treas- 


urer; R. B. Cox, and D. B.. REOOy, 
members advisory council, 


Denmark Local \ 


E. A. Sampson, president; E. M. 


Hardman, vice-president; G. A. Huey, ~ 
secretary; J. G. Herrman, tréasurer; 
E. A. Sampson, P. Paulson, C. H. 


.Blanche, members advisory council. 


East Claridon Local _ 

F. W. Pierce, president; S. N. Pol- 
lock, vice-president; Geo, T. Reynolds, 
secrabary- Floyd A. Phillips, treas- 
urer; S, N. Grosvenor, member ad-— 
visory council. . 

East Liverpool ore eS 

Wm, C. Givens, president; J.D. 
Rice, secretary-treasurer and member 
advisory council. 

Eighty-four Local é 

H. B. Mollenauer, president; Wm. G. 
Wilson, vice-president; A. L. Berry, 
secretary and treasurer; M. S. Wilson, 
member advisory council, 
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Auto Accessories : 
_ of All Kinds 


“Tires aad Tubes _ Solids and Pne mat | 
ea Security Auto Theft Signals By 


-E. E. EMERY CO. — 


Wick es Commerte St., Youngstown, Ohio 


| Far arm Loans at &! A 2% 
Why pay a higher rate of interest? 


for fall pebig Tf you have a farm that you wile Fie s 
or exchange for town property, SEE US AT ONCE 
that your farfh may appear in this catalogue. — We have 
a large number of inquiries for both large and sm. 
farms. YOUR FARM may be the very farm one of thes 
buyers are looking for. 


The Western Reserve Farm 
Agency Company 


ne 502-3-4 Second National Bank Bide, ween 


LEY-LIGHT 


z sessewsanecovenveseseecesesesenes 


ELECTRIC LiuT AND Power FoR EVERY FARM 


dark. 


On The Farm 


Lalley-Light is actually a farm economy. 
It is an economy because it saves both labor and time. 


It is economy because, on the other hand, it gives better 
light for work which must be done before daylight or after 


Used to operate separators, churns, etc.; its power saves 
labor by releasing that labor to perform some other task. 
And it is reliable. Light and power are always — at 
the lowest possible operating cost. 


Owners’ themselves tell you so in our - Deipcolal. book.’ 
It is free; and a demonstration of Lalley-Light is free. 


218 E. Boardman St., Youngstown, Ohio. 
C. i ~ HAWKINS, Berlin Certer, Ohio. 


Saves Labor 


C. A. LOVELAND, 


Distributors 


¢ Farmington Local _ 


vice-president; Geo. Hyde, 
tary; Harry Hathway, treasurer; 
-rask, member advisory council. 


a ‘ Fowler Local 


A, Parker, president; A. Y.. 


20. Cover, president; B. B. Loy, ° 


retary; H. J. Forward, treasurer; 
. A. Cover and Paul Forward, 
nbers advisory council, 
Gustavus Local 

. C. Gray, president; Walter 
th, secretary; Elmer H. Partridge, 
surer; Harry C. Beatty, member 
isory council, 

Garfield Local 
ames Cameron, president; R. E. 
ts, secretary; Lewis Greenwalt, 
isurer; Everett Jones, member ad- 
ry council. 

Green Local 


'_D. Vaugh, president; F. D, Webb, . 


-president; W, L. Love, secretary; 
3. Dennison, treasurer; A. V. Case, 
W. Clark, members advisory coun- 


Hartford Lecal 

ai. Miller, president; D. S. Mc- 
ith. secretary; Jacob Zeigler, 
surer; T. L. Miller and V. L. Mil- 
members advisory council. 


~VULCANIZING, 
BATTERY SERVICE, 
AJAX TIRES and 
ELECTRICAL WORK 
Of Every Description. 
Vhether the service is needed on 
r car, or your home, we are 
ipped to meet your needs at a 
e that will suit you, 
Tires, Tubes and Accessories. 
_ ANDESON BROS. 
Main St. ‘Hubbard, O. 


STOCK OWNERS: 

Iho Pays You for the 
Live Stock You Lose? _ 
Did you ever figure what 
is loss amounts to and | 


hat absolute’ protection 
zainst this loss would mean 
you? 
What we mean by protec- 
on, is indemnity for the loss 
your live stock by DEATH | 
ROM DISEASE, ACCI- 
ENT, FIRE AND LIGHT- 
1G. 

B. F. PARSONS, Jr., 

: Agent : 
ape Union Savings & 
Trust Bldg. 
WARREN, OHIO. 


FREE BREEDING 

- SERVICE~ 

' a half brother of THREE 
ORLD’S CHAMPIONS—The 
aplecrest Monarch—Butter King 
: Kol Colantha. Sired by Friend 
mgerveld De Kol Butter Boy 
d from a 30-lb. dam. 


_ YES, WE MEAN 
_ WHAT WE SAY 


Wri e us for full particulars 
urnish free breeding service 
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keep your Liberty Bonds, | 

it cost to you, clip the’ 

when dué& and place 

ok credit. 
And We Pay 

een Deposits : 
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Hamden Laval 

F. S. Bartlett, president; A. C. 
Guelzow, secretary; D. C. Bellard, 
treasurer; F. S. Bartlett, member ad- 
visory council. 

Hanoverton Local 

Charles Wernet, president; W. L. 
Fife, secretary; Ed Bower, treasurer; 
Charles Wernet and E, O. Belat, mem- 
bers advisory~ council. 

Homeworth Local 
; Gu F. Ramsayer, president; W. L. 
Crist, secretary; O. C.. Hahn, treas- 
urer; G, F, Ramsayer, D. F. Hahn, 
members advisory council. 
Indiana County Local 

Herbert McCall, president; J, H. 
White, . vice-president; J. 5. Pounds, 
secretary; A, W. Duncan, treasurer; 
J, H. White, member advisory council. 


Jamestown Local 
C. W. Brown, president; J. W. 
Crawford, ‘vice-president; W. P. GCol- 
lins, secretary; L. L. Brown, treas- 
urer; Ralph Brenner, member advis- 
ory council, 
Jefferson Local 
J. R. Stone, president; H. H. Chapin, 
secretary; J. P. Spinneweber, treas- 
urer; J. R. Stone and C. Nielus, mem- 
bers advisory council. 


Johnston Local 
T. A. Denman, president; E. R. Mil- 
likin, vice-president; S. G. Elder, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Owen Wertz, mem- 
ber advisory council. 
Kinsman Local 
M. M. Coursin, president; D. B. 
Lees, secretary; W. R. McCormick, 
treasurer; P. A. Doyle, member ad- 
visory council. 
Little Beaver Local 
J. E. Hamill, president; D, W. Gil- 
more, secretary; F. L. Willson, treas- 
urer; H. L. secemncind member advis- 
ory council. 
~- Leetonia Local 
Wm. P. Wilhelm, president; H. H. 
Calvin, secretary; H. A. Schaeffer, 
treasurer; J. L. Keller, member ad- 
visory council, 


Linesville Local 
A, L. Woodard, president; A. W. 
Anderson, vice-president; A. B. Rea, 
secretary; H. J, Harris, treasurer; A. 
G. Henry, A. W. Anderson, D. C. 
Ladner and Jas. Welch, members ad- 


visory council. 


- Emery Nortis, treasurer; 


Manor Valley Lecal ~ 
Jas. F. Torrence, secretary. 
Montour Local : 
J. A, Matchett, president; J. H. 
Stewart, secretary; J. A. Matchett, 
member advisory council. 


Mecea Local 
R. L. Biggin, president; W. E. 
Moore, secretary; F. A. Jacoby, treas~ 
urer; A. P, King, member advisory 


council, 


~ 


Moravia Local 


J. C. F. Jackson, president; W. g° 


McAnlis, secretary; J. C. F. Jackson, 
member advisory council. 


; Mesopotamia Local 
S. E, Sweet, president; E. J. Long, 
vice-president; Leon Clark, secretary; 
E. C, Me- 
Pherson, member advisory council, 
North Lima Local 
George Painter, president; C. H. 
Welsh, vice-president; Ray D. Hein- 
del, secretary; Ed. Haney, treasurer; 
I. R. Hazen, member advisory council. 
New Castle Local 
T. W. Houston, president; C. C. 
Cox, secretary; C. M. Hartzel, treas- 
urer; T. W. Houston, member advis- 
ory ieeunet 
New Galilee Local 


S. A. Duncan, president; W. T. 


af Jenkins, secretary; W.-G. McHattie, 


surer; S. A. Duncan, member ee 
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Newton Falls Local 
A, H. Griffith, president; 
Barber, secretary; 


French, members advisory council. 


Norrisyille Local 
R. L, Gordon, president; Floyd 
Smith, vice president; H. E. McMillen, 
secretary; O. A. Wood, treasurer, M. 
F. Baker, member advisory: council; 
Ira Garwood, alternate member. 


North Jackson Local 
W. W. Miller, president; S. J. Ohl, 


H. 0. 
H. H. Finnical, 
treasurer; W. G. Bate and D. H. 
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vice-president; C. A. Buck, secretary; 
J. H. Hitchcock, treasurer; E. F. 
Noble, George Ewing, C, E, Clemens, 
members advisory council, 
New Waterford Local 

S. R. Sander, president; Frank Kan- 
nal, secretary; J. I. Fitzsimmons, 
treasurer; W.,B. Read and Willis 
Rupert, members advisory council. 


North Shenango Local 
H. S. Taylor, president; F. G. Gilli- 
lang, secretary; C. C. McCrom and F, 
(Continued on Page 9) 


MAXWELL 


MORE MILES PER GALLON 


MORE MILES ON TIRES 


5-Passenger Car $1,060.00 
114 Ton Truck Chassis $1,495.00 


Delivered Youngstown. 


The Kay Motor Sales Co. 


789 WICK AVE. 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


PAINTING 

TOP TRIMMING 
MACHINE WORK 
REGRINDING | 
WRIST PINS 


cylinders. 


Bell Phones 7191-7190 


36-46 PYATT ST. 


Youngstown, O. 


“Smith’s Superior Service” 


F. B. SMITH 
GARAGE 


REVARNISHING 
UPHOLSTERING 
MAKING OF PARTS 
REBORING 
BUSHINGS 


@hevrolet Cars 


To our already complete auto machine shop we 
have just added a new machine for the regrinding of 
It is the best money can buy. Our work 
is high class and guaranteed. We carry a big supply 
of over-size pistons in stock and can furnish any size 
wrist pin desired. We solicit inspection of our plant. 


Automatic Phone 6313 


—." 


VON fed 
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Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


#ntered as second class matter, Feb- 
-ruary 25, 1918, at the Postoffice at 
Youngstown, Ohio, under Act of Con- 


*=gress,- March 3, 1879. 


} Office of Publication 
239-241 E, Front St., Youngstown, C. 


Published by 
THE ASSOCIATE PUBLISHING CO. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Earl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mer. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
C. T. Willis, Representative. 
Bell Phone 3540 Main. 
Automatic Phone 83765. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Advertising rates upon request. Right 
resetved to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Discounts. given on contracts for space 
-ased within one year. 

Notice to discontinue - an “advertisement 
find all changes of copy must be received 
£0 days before date of publication, 

Questions answered. Oompetent authority 
will carefully. answer all questions addressed 
to the Associate on any subject upon which 
information is desired. 

Correspondence is invited on all subjects 
bearing on the agricultural activities of 
Northeastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. 
Copy not available will be returned if pos- 
tage is sent. Photographs or record animals, 
crops and modern farms, ete., will be ap- 
preciated. 


Wee biases Ohio, Sept 5; 1919 


EIGHT HOUR DAY 


E wonder if it is not a mis-idea 
these long working hours upon 
the farm. 

The laboring man is gradually 
evolving himself t othe eight hour day, 
in fact it has become the univergal 
‘work. day for nearly everyone but the 
farmer. 


On the farm, light alone has gauged 
the number of working hours. No, 
‘we are wrong. The Standard Oil Com- 
Spany continues to make lantherns for 
‘the convenience of the farmer and the 
factory does a thriving business. 
Physical endurance must then decide 
his working day. 


The action brought against’ the of- 
‘'ficers of the Cleveland dairy organ- 
gzation was based upon the charge 
%hat this organization was ~ makine 
‘prices contrary to the laws of supply 
‘and demand. Now if supply and de- 
‘mand is to fix the price-of farm pro- 
ducts as we believe it largely will, is 
it not rational to believe ‘that a few 
‘hours less work upon the farm will 
Ybringe the same pay? It will, and the 
_farm organizations will soon have to 
“take up the matter of shorter work 
‘days, 

Some may consider it-bad judgment 
to popularize such sentiment in these 
times and we frankly admit - the 
shorter work day upon the farm would 
complicate the nation’s problems now, 
However, in the reconstruction period 
it is to be hoped a reasonable work 
day can be reconstructed: for those 
‘who rightly deserve. 


DAIRYMEN PICNIC 


HE. best dairymens’ picnic ever 
held in this locality was staged at 
Livermore, Pa., on August 9th. 
Over three hundred were present with 
‘a fine co-operative spirit manifest. 
President and Mrs. Breneman were in 
ettendance at the’ meeting and thus 


. eelebrated their. wedding anniversary. — 


County Agents N. S: Grubs, J. W. 
Warner and W. L, Treager were pres- 
ent and addressed the meeting. The 
méeting was held in the interest of 


organizing’ Poche. of the Sales Com- 
pany and to organize a cow testing 
association. 

“Dairymen’s Picnics” should be 
more numerous, in fact it should be 
an annual occurrence in every County. 
Aside from the co-operative spirit 


such meetings would promote, would 


be the possibility of promoting many 
subjects otherwise difficult. 

These county picnics could assume 
the nature of a miniature dairy show 
and be most profitable to those in at- 
tendance. 

It is not too late yet to hold these 
picnics this year. September offers 
the ideal time both from the stand- 
point of favorable weather and as a 
time convenient for the dairyman’s 
attendance. Thru a little planning, 
many of the counties could further 


their organization work and make 4 ~ 


100% organization. 

The various Advisory Council mem- 
bers in each county would have op- 
portunity to consider this at the Sept. 
6 meeting. ius 


REPAIR THE SILO 


ITH the silo-filling season ap- 
proaching, a careful examina- 
tion of silos, followed by nec- 

cessary repairs, will help to improve 
the keeping quality of the contents. 
According to studies of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
air-tight walls are the chief require- 
ment; in fact, a leak no larger than a 
small nail hole may spoil several 
hundred pounds of silage. In the case 
of wood-stave silos the hoops and 
brace should receive attention to in- 
sure close fitting. 

Silos made of concrete, brick, or 
other material of porous or semi- 
porous nature, are benefited by an in- 
side coating of a preparation which 
seals the pores and also prevents the 
action of silage juices on the walls. 

The coating most commonly used 
hitherto is coal tar thinned with gaso- 
line and applied with a paint brush. A 
number of materials of like nature 
have been considered for this work, 
but the one showing the most promise 
is paraffin. 

How to Abe Paraffin 

Paraffin may be applied either cold 
or hot to sila walls. With the cold 
method the paraffin is dissolved in a 
volatile carrier like naptha until a 
saturated solution is obtained, Four 
pounds of paraffin dissolved in one- 
half gallon o fgasoline or naptha will 
make one gallon of this 
The solution is then appled much like 
paint to the surface of the concrete, 
which it penetrates according to dry- 
ness and porosity. One gallon has a 
covering capacity of about 200 square 
feet. 

The naptha soon evaporates, leaving 
the paraffin in the holes.. When ap- 
plying the paraffin by this method, 
special care must be taken that there 
is good ventilation in the silo and that 
there are no lights or fires nearby. 
Naptha is very inflammable, and a 
serious explosion or fire may result 
from careless use. 

Walls Must Be Warm. 

Paraffin may also be applied in 
melted form. It requires 6% pounds 
of paraffin to make 1 gallon of the 
hot paraffin solution. The work 
should be done on a warm day, and 
the concrete must also be sufficiently 


warmed by artificial heat so that the 


paraffin may be thoroughly rubbed in. 


One gallon will cover about 250 square 


feet of surface, When this method is 
followed, a blow torch should be used 


to warm the walls.as the paraffin is — 
being applied, and also to thin and : 
spread the layer of paraffin. Two me. 
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solution... 


buckets of parffin should be eeek one 
to be heating while the other is be- 
ing applied. The hot-paraffin treat- 
ment is one of the most successful 
for waterproofing surfaces exposed 
to weather, but is requires some ex-. 
perience to obtain successful results. 

The amount of paraffin required to 
coat a silo may be determined in the 
following manner: 

Multiply the height of the silo by 
its circumference (the circumference 
is the diameted multiplied by 3.1416), 
which gives the number of square feet 
of surface on the inside of the silo. 
If the cold method is to be used, divide 
the result just obtained by 200, which © 
gives the number of gallons of the 
paraffin-naptha solution required.~ 
Multiply this result by the amount cf 
paraffin and naptha in each gallon to 
obtain the total materials required. 

Use of Hot Method. 

Where the hot method is used, di- 
vide the number of square feet of silo 
wall to be coated by 250 to find the 
required number of gallons. Multi- 
ply this result by 6% to obtain the 
number of pounds of paraffin  re- 
quired to coat a silo 14 feet in ga 
eter and 30 feet high: ~ 

Diameter (14 feet) X 3.1416=43.98 
feet ,the circumference of the silo. 

Height (30 feet) X circumference 
(43.98 feet) =1,319.4 square feet, the 
wall area. 

Area (1,319.4 
square feet=5.27, 
ons required. 

Gallons required (5. 27) xX 6%= 


square feet) = 250 
or number of gal- 


25, the number of pounds of oe WR 


required. 

In both cases the cost may be es- 
timated from the local price of paraf- 
fin and naptha. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that these figures will 
vary with local conditions. 


NEW PLANT TO BE BUILT AT 
ORWELL 

In a recent issue an item appeared 
in the Reporter concerning the burn- 
ing of the Orwell plant of the O. & P. 
Milk Company and stating the inten- 
tion of this company to rebuild at 
once. 


to. see 


store. 


stock. 


better treatment in the future whe 


-we believe they have had it. 


Delegates of The Dairymen’s 
Co-operative Sales Company— 


HOWDY! 


Welcome to Youngstown! 


We know you progressive dairymen like 
people and institutions who're up 
and doing—even in another line of work. 
So we want you to come in and see our 
The big manufacturers say this is 
the largest hardware store in the United — 
States—they ought to know. Right here in - 
Youngstown it is, too. 
“once-over” while you’re in town. 
Just come in and see the place. 
too busy this time, make it a point to come — 
in on the next visit. You’ll be surprised 
what a lot of different things we carry in 


STAMBAUGH- THOMPSON'S. 


114 West Federal St. 
: Youngstown 


hardware we 


Producers in that localit: 


with this company aie acco 
filed a petition with the D. C. 


There have been constan’ 
between producers and the 0. 
Milk Company and it is little we 
that such action was taken. 
’ Representatives of the 0. & P 
meetings with the produers and 
repentent mood gave assurances 


upon producers have accepted an 
‘rangement allowing this firm to 
build their plant. In any further 


putes over weights and tests the p 0 
ducers will be allowed to place a 1 
at the plant and half the cost will aI 
paid by the milk concern. We h 
longed for a lesson for this firm 


Do Yeu Think 


You Will Need — 
Money? 


If you think” you wis 
be in need of money 4 
or credit at some . 
future time, the best — 
way is to set aside as_ 
much as possible each : 
time you receive mo-— 
ney and deposit it in — 
a SAVINGS account 
with us. 


5% Interest Paid 0 on Deposits 


| THE TRUMBULL 
SAVINGS & LOAN 


BE cep RENE A ee | 


z — 


Better give it the 


If you’re 


Ee any 


_ Linn, members advisory, Connall: 
me New Lyme Local 

Lh, Via Michael, president; E. J. Pot- 
ter, secretary; M. J. Hodge, treasurer; 
. W. Mead, member advisory coun- 
~k il ae 
SP t\ North Bloomfield’ Local 
“Carl B. Knight, president; J. Wal- 
ace Hoagland, secretary; F. M. Mack, 
™ “he advisory council. 

Orwell Local 

ae Anderson, president; A. W. 
Miller, secretary-treasurer; W. V. 
Spellman, member advisory council. 
ia Palmer Local 
- A. R, Hackett, president; E. H. 
Hague, secretary; J. C. Schermerhorn, 
treasurer; Clyde Lamb, member ad- 
-visory council. — 

, _ Paris Township Local 

_V. W. Sheatsley, president; Irwin 
Berder, secretary; Oscar Hein, vice 
‘Sheatsley, members advisory council. . 
‘son, secretary; Geo. Hill, treasurer; 
a Pierpont Local 

6. R. Deny, president; Elton Lam- 
Poni dents Irwin A. Snyder and V. W. 
Frank Robinson, member advisory 
council, 


Ay 


=. - Penn Line Local 
Cc. W. Maloney, secretary; L. E. 
Partch, member advisory. council. 


; Poland. Local 
Frank Agnew, member advisory 


council. 
Ford 


| HUBBARD MOTOR 
im SALES COMPANY 
_ Automobile Repair 


Gasoline, Grease and Oils 
Auto Livery — 


West Liberty Street, 


Brownwood, Farm'Herd Sire 


Forest City Sir Fayne, No. 
197553, By a full brother to a 1248 
Ib. daughter of Friend Heng. D. K. 
Butter Boy and out of 1056 Ib. 
Granddaughter of King Segis. 


We are offering for sale at rea- 
sonable prices bull calves out of 
long distance dams. 

Improve ‘your herd by breeding 
persistent milkers. Sales list 


mailed at request. 
__ BROWNWOOD FARMS, 
oe : 3 
North Bloomfield, 0. 


THE LADIES’ HAT SHOP 


rae 
A call will convince you that we 
a 


are the 
“LEADING HAT STORE” 


an in 
- x» 


= : 


. YOUNGSTOWN © 


ADIES’ AND CHIL- 


_Hubbard, Ohio. 


“man, secretary; 


Pan Handle Local 
Geo. Pate, secretary, 
Richmond Local. © ‘ 
W. J. Hall, president; M. L. Hitch- 
cock, secretary and treasurer; J. B. 
Flack and W. W. Bullard, members 
advisory council, 
Rock Creek Local 
a T. Hubbard, president; L. <A. 
Nicklas, vice-president; G. L. Bailey, 
secretary; F. B. Armstrong, treas- 
urer; A, E. Layton, member advisory 
council, 
Rome Local 
I. N. Chapin, president; John 
Kampf, treasurer; Joseph M. Breslyn, 
secretary and neraber advisory coun- 
teil. 
Southington Local 
P. Z, Osborne, president; N. Newell, 
vice-president; J. C. Lauth, secretary; 
Ed Crawford, treasurer; L, Huffman, 
W. H. Harshman and P. Z. Osborne, 
members advisory council. 


Springboro Local. 
L. W. Chapman, president; Roy 
Kendal, vice president; Frank P. Dorr, 
secretary; Fred Thornton, treasurer; 


_ J. J. Mathers, Wm. Ray and Frank 


P. Dorr, members advisory council. 
Meetings held at Kramers’ hall, 
Springboro, Pa., on the last Saturday 
of each month at 2:000 p. m, 


Springboro Local : 
Howell Powell, president; John Fin- 
nican, secretary; Fred Thornton, 
treasurer; J. J. Mather, member ad- 
visory council. 


Saegertown Local 
C. W. Shaw, president; Karl S. 
Willards, secretary; C. E. Cropp, 
treasurer; C. W. Shaw, O. J. Cropp, 
W. A. Dearborn and J. C. Balliett, 
members advisory council. ~ 


Trumbull Local 
A. P, Bundy, president; C. C. Reig- 
ert, vice-president; D. H. Smith, sec- 
retary; W. A. Amidon, treasurer; J. 
M. Proctor, member advisory council. 


Vernon Local 


H. G. Smith, secretary; C. E. Reed, 


member advisory council. 
Westford Local 
T. C. White, president; W. S. Mc- 
Conahey, secretary; Chas. Rumsey, 
treasurer; C. G. Wagner, member ad- 
visory council. 


Wayné Local 
H. J.Crawford, president; R. H. 
Wilder, secretary; J. L. Allen, treas- 
urer; R. C. Bellard and S. B. Noxon, 
members advisory council. 
Wayland Local 
C.-D. Kirtland, president; P. N. 
Kropp, vice-president; A, E. Gilbert, 
secretary; O. B. Sabine, treasurer; 
P. N. Kropp, W. A. Boettner, mem- 
bers advisory council; Chas. Booth, J. 
Flekes, substitutes, 
Williamsfield Local 
Ira Fuller, president; W. C. Ding- 
W. P. Steadman, 
treasurer; Geo. Platt, member advis- 
ory council. 
Wabash Lecal 
_ J. Ard Cowden, secretary and 
treasurer. ; 
West Penn Local 
A. J. Lang, president; Hy.E. Ken- 
nedy, secretary and treasurer; J. L. 
Montgomery, member advisory coun- 
‘cil. 
Warren Local 
_ Irwin McClaren, president; Clayton 
Hoagland, secretary and treasurer; 


' James Reeves, member advisory coun- 


cil, 
West Mecca Local. 
R.-W. Munson, president; J. H. 


Sali Bereias, pe roatlenty H. F, Clem-- 
Ww. Gbiviey, s treas- : 
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WALL PAPER, WINDOW SHADES 
RUGS, LINOLEUM, VARNISHES, PAINTS 


HOMER C. MACKEY 


WICK BLOCK 
Telephone, 1759-W 
Ohio 


% 00000000600006 


S a 


GOOD£YEAR 


A 


TIRES 


Satisfactory mileage without the annoy- 
ance of repairs or adjustments makes a 
‘ cheap tire. 


Tire Service when properly rendered will 
insure you satisfactory mileage. 


Our plan is not new. It is applying 
known and proved methods. Methods often 
talked about but not followed. ; 

Our plan will save you money in your 
tire bills. 

Will you let us explain it to. you? 


Arthur E. Cass & Co. 


The Goodyear Store 
1409 MARKET STREET YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
Bell Main 5800 Automatic 6630 
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and Mileage : 
Use : 


Batavia li res | 

Guaranteed 6,000 Miles, Non-Skid : 
Size. List Sale Size List Pa Sie 
28x3 $14.61 $11.00 33x4 $36.26 $26.24 = 
30x3 $17.07 $12.38 34x4 $37.14 $26.95 * 
30x31, $21.78 $15.95 34x41, $49.19 $35.79 # 
31x31, $23.32 $17.25 35x41, $51.48 $37.42 # 
32x314 $25.34 $18.39 36x41, $52.36 $37.95 = 
31x4 $33.88 $24.64 35x5 $60.50 $42.69 = 
32x4 $34.58 $25.01 37x5 $63.98 $45.12 ¢ 


Palace Tire & Rubber Company, Inc. 


3 East Front Street 
2 Post Of fice—Open Evenings. 


—— Youngstown, O. 
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- BOYCOTT MILK 
(Continued from Page 1) 
milk had kept it within the dietary 
dist of shildren. 
Tf we accept as'a fact, and not zs 
2 theory, that life and health are the 
fundamental-assets of a nation, then 
the natural food of children must be 
“protected from excessive profits, ° 
The economic wast in milk distri- 
bution in Columbus is shocking. In 
Wovember of 1918 there were 210 
anilk wagons traveling the streets of 
the city with a daily mileage of 2835 
miles. Pedometers were placed on 
433 foot-delivery mail carriers of the 
Columbus post-office, who, on the 
first delivery of the morning, visited 
approximately the same number of 
wHomes visited by milk dealers, but the 
anileage of the mail carriers was 677 
‘miles traveled, a daily loss by the 
milk distributors of 2158 miles. 
‘fhe milk distributor adds 100 per 
cent to the cost of milk between the 
producer and the consumer, but not 
a Single drop to the quantity or quali- 
ty. A state law prohibits market 
anilk from being sold that contains 
dess than 3 per cent of butter fats, 
yet milk at the dairy will test from 
3.7 per cent to 5.5 per cent butter fats, 
Sut when it reaches the distributor 
at is run through a centrifugal sep- 
arater and robbed-of excess butter 
fats. The results of this legal filch- 


_4ng is that when the consumer buys: 


market milk minus 25 per cent of its 
nabural nutrition and pays 16 cents 
per quart, he is paying 20 cents for 
whole milk. “es~ 

The club women of Columbus have 


-graciouly done what the British gov- 


ernment compelled her subjects to do, 
and I.protest to the trustees and presi- 
-denit of the state university against 
andividuals holding positions in the 
dairying department of that institu- 
tion, and-under ‘state pay, attempting 
to cajole and intimidate certain club 
_ women into signing a letter for publi- 
cation repudiating the action taken 
by their club on Aug. 8. If these 
-club women have committed a crime 
in ‘their-efforts to protect humanity, 
as has been insinuated, then I inspired 
the crime and_am ready to accept the 
punishment of the court, but will still 
protest against dairy teachers in state 
institutions attempting to intimidate 
women who seek ito lower infant mor- 

tality. e 
- “Down all the stretch of hell to 

‘its last. gulf 
There is no shape more terrible 
than this— ; 


_ More tongued with censure of the 


world’s blind greed— 
More fraught with menace to the 
- universe.” " 

During the war 200,000 soldier boys 
of @hio stood guard 24 hours per day 
between the Huns and the dairy herds 
of Ohio, and at $30 per month (and 
often their families went without 
milk) to allow” the milkmen to make 
a profit.,.—HOLSTON BARTILSON. 


sy 


In reply to the above statements 
and reference to the Dairy Depart- 
ment of tthe State University, Prof. 
Erf issued the following statement: 


“My attention has been called to an ° 


article which appeared in the Dis- 
patch of August 17 and which was 
signed ‘by Holstein Bartleson. As 
head of the Department of Dairying 
of the Ohio State University, I feel 
compelled to answer the attack niade 
upon members of the Department, J 
do not know to whom this refers for 
I was in the northern part of the State 
doing Dairy Extension work last week 
and was in the office only two days. 
On one of these days, Mrs. Reible, 
President of the Federation of Wom- 


ae SPs eof. 


bf 


en’s Clubs of Columbus, asked me 


for an interview which I gladly grant- 
ed. Her object was to gain informa- 
tion regarding the dairy business and 
I endeavored to give her the real 
truths of the milk situation. I surely 
did not try to influence her in any 
way, for this would have been taking 
undue advantage, since she came to 
me for information. é 

Any person who views this situa- 
tion logically will realize that anyone 
in the Dairy Deparment must be neu- 
tral and view the situation from the 
standpoints of producers, dealers and 
consumers, for an equilibrium must 
be maintained in which all must be 
treated justly and it is just as much 
our purpose to see that the consumer 
receives a good grade of milk at a 
reasonable price as it is to assist 
the producer and dealer. If produc- 
tion is over stimulated, then the con- 
sumer will not buy and then the dairy 
business would naturally go by de- 
fault, for the great law of supply and 
demand governs all conditions finally.» 

‘The recent discoveries of the value 
of milk as a food have naturally stim- 
uated consumption and the increased 
rise in wage of the industrial worker 
which has made necessary an .in- 
creased wage for the worker in the 
dairy, has recreased production, or 
rather has not permitted an increase 
in production proportional to the in- 
crease in consumption. This natural- 
ly has sent the price of milk up. 

Furthermore, milk always has been 
and is today the cheapest food pro- 
duct upon the market. One quart of 
milk containing from 3.5% to 3.8% 
butterfat, is equivalent in food value 
to .8 of a pound of boneless meat or 
one quart of 5% milk is equivalent in 


food value to a pound of meat. A 
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quart ‘of 5% milk could in the past, 
and can today upon almost any mar- 


ket in Ohio, be purchased for 16c. A 


pound of meat cannot be purchased 
for less than 34c. It is even animal 


product and must go through another 


manufacturing process before the con- 
sumer receives it, than a _ product 


“which does not have to go through 


this process. : 

During the last period of service, 
I have been connected with the De- 
partment of Dairying of the Ghio 


‘State University for twelve yeans, 


and in a professional and commercial 
way have been engaged in the busi- 
ness for over twenty-four years. 
During this entire time, the same as 
every person interested in the develop- 
ment of food products, I have realized 
the urgent necessity of developing the 
dairy business. There are no growth 
promoting materials in any other food 
product ‘that are as absolutely es- 
sential as are those found. in milk. 


and body of every person depen 
largely upon the supply of milk. TI 
early experience of every man on t 
farm who has tried to raise young 
animals, has convinced him of the ne= 
cessity of this food product, especial- 
ly during the early life of the animal. | 
Many people ‘have not appreciated 
the literature issued by men who have 
made scientific reasearch and. have — 
frequently accused them of being ad-— 
vertising agents to milk corporations. 
It is for this reason that the publish- — 
ers of scientific work along this line 
have been conservative and the real _ 
truth of the value of milk is yet not 
fully understood by the common peo 
ple. But gradually by disseminating 
the fact in a limited way, these truths 
are being brought to the attention of 
the people and they are learning that 3 
not only has milk growth promoting 
materials but has curative properties 
as well and becomes ong of the most_ 
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REMOVAL NOTICE © 
WIDE AWAKE BIRD STORE 
Formerly 17 Wick Avenue 

Temporarily 267 East Federal Street 


AFTER SEPTEMBER 1ST 
Will Be Permanently Located: at 


27 WEST COMMERCE STREET 
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SLAGLE'S 
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if ever one 
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: Like Ain Extra Emergency Brake 


“s The Miller Tread That Is Geared-to-the-Road _ 


_ffILLER UNIFORM TIRES are the only tires with ~ 
| the famous tread that is Geared-to-the Road. These 
_.. Many. caterpillar feet engage the ground like cogs,’ 
They give positive traction —full power ahead —and safety, 
And for a sudden stop they, fortify the brakes because they, 
SN a ar ac A Ia st Re ood “teh 


"mesh with the road. 


~~ Uniform Miller Tires mean mileage certainty. That’s be- 
cause all are built to a championship standard by,-uniform 


workmanship, So all are Jong-distance runners, 
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THE OHIO AUTO SUPPLY CO. 
Distributors oat lee ae : 

201.207 W. Boardman St. | 
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. important foods to persons who are 


i 


suffering from various diseases. 
There has been a constant tendency 
on the part of the Federal as well as, 
the State governments to encourage 
production to such an extent that the 


supply might at all times meet the 


demand. 

The average cow in the undeveloped 
state had a producing capacity of 
from 800 pounds to as high as 2400 
pounds of milk in one year, according 
to records obtained from -the early 
cheese factories but through: the co- 
operative efforts of the Federal and 
‘State Departments and the dairymen, 


the production has been increased. te. 


a minimum average of over 3800 
pounds of milk per year for each cow. 
Milk at that time was sold for 5¢ a 


quart, in open receptacles; today it is 


L 
. 


of better cows, 


sold in glass bottles from: 14e to 15c¢ 


a quart. The price of hay at that 
time ranged from $2 to $6 a ton, the 


- average being less than $4; corn sold 


for from 24¢ to 38¢ a bushel; oats 
from 6¢ to 24¢ a bushel; and labor 


- could be produced for $11 to $16 a 


month, averaging about 3 1-3c an 
hour. If these figures were substi- 


- tuted by present prices of feed and 


labor and the production of the cow 


~ remained as low as at that time, then 


a quart of milk would cost from 31c 
to 38c. But due to the development 
by breeding pure 
breds, and the weeding out. of poor 
animals, the price of milk has been 
reduced and kept at a point not above 
15¢ a quart. I wonder if the Doctor 


will be so kind and considerate as to 
give the dairymen as well as the vari- 
ous dairy departments, the press and 
other educational agencies, the credit 
for reducing the cost of milk to such 
an extent that the lives of babies have 
been saved, and in fact for doing all 
within our power to bring about a con- 
dition, making it possible to develop 
the body of every child and’ at the 
same time allow the dairyman a liv- 
ing wage. 

About eleven years ago the Depart- 
ment became interested in a more 
rapid process of developing the work 
and organized the farmers into as- 


sociations for weeding out the poor 


cows and stopping their reproduc- 


tion; thereby increasing the produc- | 
tion of the average cow to overcome 
the constantly increasing advance in 


wages upon thé farm and the rise in 
price of milk to too great an extent. 


It was ther becoming evident that 


the average person upon the farm was 
desirious of improving his living con- 
ditions and improved living con- 
ditions nearly always mean a greater 
expense. Many of the young folks 


left the farm and those who remained. 


bitterly complained of the living’ con- 
ditions and these had to be improved 
in order to keep people upon the farm. 


Figures have been accumulated for. 


all of these associations and more 
than 140 men haye been employed to 


do this work, paid by the producers 
but. working under the supervision 
of the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture and the Dairy Department. of 
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the Ohio State University. The but- 
terfat production of the average cow 


‘in these cow testing associations has 
been raised 105% above the produc-— 


tion of the average dairy cow.~ The 
Barnesville Cow Testing Association, 
in which there are about 300 cows, 
now holds the record for having the 
highest average production of any cow 


testing associatiom in the world, and - 


has an average’ butterfat. record: of 


345 pounds per eow. The average - 


cow in the United States. produces: 133 
pounds of butterfat in one year, Fig- 


uring milk at: the current price paid: 


these producers, calves at. ‘current 


prices and the fertility. used te-in- 
erease the crop production, these: men 
were left: 90¢ for the labor required to 


26 North Phelps St. 
| Builder of Hats for Men. 


s headwear. 


NEWMAN — 
26 North Phelps St. 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT 


CANFIELD FAIR SEPT. 9-10-l1 


HATTER NEWMAN 


largest.exclusive. hat store in the 
= city, where men and young. ‘men: 
can find just what they want in 


PRACTICAL HATTER 
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produce 100 pounds of milk, which is 
equivalent to approximately 27¢ an 
hour, since it requires 3.3 hours of 
Iabor to produce I@@ pounds of milk. 
These men were highly specialized 
dairymen and put most of their ener 
gies into the producing end’ of the 
dusiness. I wonder how many pro- 
fessional and industrial workers who 
are specialists in their various lines, 
would render services for 27¢ an hour, 
The average dairyman has “eon- 
sidered the dairy business’ a side line 
of his general’ farm operations ank 
therefore has kept. no: account of his 
labor. income. In fact, he supplies 
his: owm family with milk and’ butter 
and the surplus. is sold: te the consura- 
ing public. Taking: inte consideration 
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the production of the average cow and 
charging against this the quantity of 
feed consumed at the current prices 
of feed, there is nothing left to re- 
munerate the dairyman for his serv- 
ices. This statement may seem sur- 
prising to the person who is not in- 
formed on this subject but we shail 
be glad to demonstrate this to anyone 
in a practical way. 

We have asked many families es- 
pecially when there was a number in 
the family, to purchase a cow and pro- 
duce their own milk, rather than to 
permit their families to suffer for the 


want of milk, for there is no monopo- , 


ly on cows and their price is quiet 
reasonable. The work could be done 
py the family which incidentally would 
afford exercise, and the feed charged 
up to the cow. But our efforts in this 
direction have been of little avail and 
very, very few take advantage of this 
opportunity to produce their own milk, 
for it is much easier. and more pleas- 
ant to procure the milk from the milk- 
man who leaves it every morning, 
usually before the consumer is up, ¥¢- 
gardless of the weather. Under the 
law of equal rights to all, if such 
“work is undesirable to the consumer, 
he should then be willing to pay the 
producer a fair price for his sery- 
ices. 

There is no monopoly in this busi- 
ness and even the inefficiency of the 
dealers may be overcome. It is true 
that the milk distributors cover more 
miles than the postmen who are gov- 
erned by one head. However, the 
consumers would not be satisfied to 
“shave the milk business in the hands 
of one person unless it would be in 
the hands of the government. I shall 
not discuss the feasibility of this plan 
but the fact remains that the competi- 
tion and the constant tendency on the 
part of the consumer to lower the 
price of milk instead of paying a 
fair price for a legitimate product, 
has brought on this inefficiency 
which will finally react and for which 
the public must ultimately pay. There 
is no milk dealer in Columbus and 
there is no milk dealer in Ohio who 
the 


market milk business alone and there 


has became wealthy through 


is every evidence that they are not 


The R. B. Brown 
Artificial Limb Co. 


124 Kast Federal St. 


Formerly 
Local Branch 
of the 


NATIONAL 
ARTIFICIAL 
LIMB CO. 


Perfect Fitting— 


7 and_durable— 
made and fitted 
by experts — the 
R. M. Brown 
Artificial Limbs 


Carry a rigid 


guarantee of 
ey 
absolute satisfaction 


Trusses—Braces 


~ in need of it. 
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involved in profiteering. If this is 
thought to be the case we would like 
to invite some of our good friends to 
engage in the business and profit by 
res 

The fact is that the Dairy Depart- 
ment and the men engaged in the 
dairy business in general have con- 
stantly had the humanatarian side in 
view and have heen furnishing the 
product at the very lowest price pos- 
sible with the increasing high prices 
of food and labor, It has finally 
reached the point where about 63% 
of the dairy farmers must do their 
own work because they cannot af- 
ford to hire labor at the current price. 
They have discovered that the less 
milking they do the more money they 
have, but to the sorrow of the con- 
suming public since the amount pro- 
duced governs the price to a very 
great extent. Incidentally the babies 
areas dear to the hearts of the aver- 
age producer as they are to the hearts 
of the people in the city and the 
statement that the dairymen are all 
vultures is hardly a fair one. The 
real fact of the case is that the pro- 
ducers, dealers and consumers are all 
interested in the welfare of the ba- 
bies and we shall continue to cry out 
against the influences that tend to 
impair a business so essential to the 
well being of these babies. 

We shall also continue to assert 
ourselves for the principles of just- 
ice and the right to a decent living 
and a fair profit for the producer and 


the dealer and a fair cost to the con- 


sumer. The law of supply and de- 
mand regulates this as well as every 
other industry. The resolution passed 
by the Women’s clubs to boycott milk 
until it is reduced in price will event- 
ually reduce the production and ul- 
timately result in the loss of more 
babies, which I am sure was not the 
intention of the women who passed 
this resolution. Whoever instigated 
this action would be the cause of 
bringing more harm to the producer 
and to the consumer as well. Since 
the figures published by the Bureau of 
Vital Statistics show that the death 
rate of children increased as the use 
of substitutes for milk increased, 
would it not be well for the public 
to adopt a constructive’ policy and all 
of. us—producers, dealers, consumers 
in cooperation with the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, unite in a plan to 
raise a fund from which may be paid 
the difference between the cost of 
milk and whatever price may be de- 
cided upon, to be supplied to those 
who are in need of milk but who are 
really too poor to purchase it. Of 
course someone would have to be re- 
sponsible to see that such milk fur- 
nished only to those who are actually 
Medical aid is given to 
children in the schools free of charge, 
and could we not go one step further 
and buy milk for those who are unable 
to afford it. ‘ 

I trust that the women of the Fed- 
eration will not be too hasty to boy- 
cott milk and butter until they thor- 
oughly investigate the matter. I feel 
safe in making the assertion that the 
producers will not boycott the inter- 
ests of the husbands of these women 
as was stated in Mr. Bartleson’s ar- 
I understand that the matter 
was brought to the attention of some 
of the business men by certain pyro- 


ducers, but I am of the opinion that 


ticle. 


the average producer has a sense of 


justice as well’ ‘as the average business 


man and woman, and that he will not 


indulge in such small acts. la be ost " : 
the public to know that the Depart- 
ment at all times welcomes an in- 


in a Pair of Walk- Over Shoes 


BECAUSE 


WALK-OVER SHOES ARE 
MADE OF THE BEST QUAL- 
ITY MATERIALS, ARE THE 
LAST WORD IN FASHION 
AND ARE MADE TO FIT THE 
FEET. FREE OR Or ete 
ADVICE. ae 
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WALHK-OVER 

BOOT SHOP 
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TRUCK 


%, TO ONE TON 
Equipped with a special “8 in 1 body,” express, 
stock rack, grain bed, ete., especially made for 


farmers. 
Cab and Sills $1380 


“8 in 1” $1515 _ 
Express Body $1435 Chassis $1335 


The Tri-State Motors Co. 
; DISTRIBUTORS 
217 WIGK AVENUE Opposite Rayen School _ 


\. 


Phones, Federal 3950—Automatic, 6289 


MACK TRUCKS 


Vy 2, $25 51/2 and 714 Tons. 
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Ask the man who owns one. We carry a 3 
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complete line of parts. 


Sales and Service 
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XPORTS OF I 
tee INCREASE 

_ Dairy products amounting to the 
equivalent of 100 pounds of milk from 
every dairy cow in the United States 


une 80, 1919, according to figures 
st compiled by the United States 
lepartment of Agriculture. The ex- 
ports include butter, cheese, and con- 
fensed milk, but the next exports of 
those products in terms of whole milk 
mounted to 2,556,695,746 pounds, or 
approximately 3 per cent of all the 
milk produced in the United States. 

_ These figures, the dairy specialists 
of the department say, indicate the 
possibilities of developing foreign 
markets for American dairy ‘products, 
They are of particular importance, as 
they show the trend of trade immed- 
iately following the war. Probably the 
greatest interest in an industry is that 
displayed during the time between 
actual war and actual peace, the spe- 
tialists say, when businesses are try- 
ing to regain normal trade or acquire 
an advantage in their special lines. 


Y 


During the fiscal year 1919 the armis- - 


tice was in operation the greater part 
of the time, only the first four months 
—July to November—being in the act- 
ual war period. es 

During the year the exports of but- 
ter and condensed milk were in- 
eased, and the exports of cheese 
vere decreased when compared with 
1918. The total butter exports 
mounted to 33,739,960 pounds for ihe 
year. This is the largest amount of 
utter exported from the United 
states in recent years and has been 
xceeded but three times since 1850. 
fhe largest amount on record was for 
he year 1880, when 39 million pounds 
vere exported. The cheese exports for 
919 were only 18,794,853 pounds, 
vhich is a decrease of more than 50 


er cent when compared with any 


ear from 1915 to 1918, inclusive. The 


ondensed milk exports for 1919 were — 


28,740,509 pounds. This is an in- 
Tease over 1918 of 198,990,477 
ounds. : 
The next exports of these dairy pro- 
ucts were: Es 
Equivalent in whole 
Pounds milk, pounds 
utter ..., 29,608,491 621,778,311 
heese .... 16,352,547 163,525,470 
ond. Milk.708,556,786 1,771,391,965 
1919, net exports in terms of whole 
ilk, 2,556,695,746 pounds. 
1918, net exports in terms of whole 
ilk, 1,929,000,000 pounds, 
It is noticeable that the butter cx- 
mts fell of in May and June each 
rar, as the butter made during those 
onths is used largely for storage. 
Thile the exports of butter for 1919 
ere practically doubled the imports 
so were doubled, and amounted to 
181,469 pounds. The cheese exports 
ere not heavy for any month of\the 
sar, the largest amount being for 
ily, _1918,-which reached 5,656,901 
yunds. The imports were also great- 
' reduced, being only 2442,306, the 
st since 1878, 
condensed and evaporated milk 
a continued and material in- 
was greatest during May, June 
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ere exported during the year ending _ 


‘to 800 pounds per acre each year. 


Fellow, Master and Doctor o 
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crease was greatest during May June WHEELING PRODUCERS HOLD 
and July. In June there were export- MEETING 


ed 114,835,626 pounds, which was President Brenneman recently at- 
greater than the total for any year 


prior £01916, ‘The-imports ‘Gf con tended a meeting of producers of the 
é s n- = Braet, reorganizing upon a better basis. 
densed milk continue, but were re- Wheeling, W. Va., district. An Werte : ? 
duced from 29 million pounds in 1918 ization known as the Tri-State have Resolutions were passed at this 
to 20,283,23 pounds in 1919, Fresh operated upon this market for some meeting pledging support to the 


milk amounting to 2,591,553 gallons time, however, they recognize the need Cleveland organization. 
also was imported during the year. : 2° ee 

REQUIRES 39 DAYS FOR COW TO RESTAURANT 
AVERAGE FAMILY’S MILK 


SUPPLY. : UNDER LIBERTY THEATRE 


of a stronger organization and are 
now considering the advisability of 


affiliating with the D. C. S. Co. or 


HOOCOOOOS 


It takes 39 days for the average THE PLACE OF GOOD E ATS 


Ohio cow to produce the annual milk 
supply for the average Ohio family. 
The average family of the state ‘con- 
sumes 68% gallons. 

In order that the cow may give this 
milk, she must be fed 3-10 acre of 
pasture, 685 pounds of silage, 48 
pounds each of cottonseed meal and 99OOOO0000900400000606060006060606006660660606663006 
oilmeal, 49 pounds of corn, 50 pounds OADAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAARAAAAALA AAR eee 


of oats, 190 pounds of hay, 106 pounds “ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


of corn stover, and three pounds of 
salt. In the bedding 176 pounds of Patent Medicines, Sickroom Supplies, 
material are used. It takes a man ‘ = 

Toilet Articles, Perfumes, Soaps, Sta- 
tionery, Candies, Gifts, Etc. 


18 1-5 hours to milk the cow 78 times 


during the 39 days and for her care. 
CUT RATE MEDICINE STORE 


Largest and Best Equipped Restaurant in é 
Youngstown é 

OPEN DAY AND NIGHT * 

OUR SUNDAY DINNERS ARE A WINNER : 
e 


Among other items entering into the - 3 

cost of milk, aside from the original 

investment, are the upkeep of the 2% 

dairy barn and its equipment for feed- 

ing and watering the herd, taxes, in- 

surance, bull and veterinary service, 

and transportation of milk to country > 

and thence to city milk plants, where 
oo 
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the milk is clarified, tested, pasteur- 18 East Federal St. Youngstown, O. 
ized, iced, and put into sterilized bot- 
tles. It then has to be delivered by 9494009 nih Aid inchdnoeha Bash Ratan tadbhes 
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But 


— Once 


The savings of years or of years to come are 
invested. Be sure you know just what you want and 
need. The home you build is the home you will live 
in—BUILD FOR SATISFACTION. Don’t build 
four walls and a roof—build a real home. 


The interior beauty of your home will depend 
largely upon the kind of wood selected for trim, 
woodwork and flooring. These three are necessary 
to properly set off the home furnishings. We handle 


6814 gallons is $40.95. 


SOILS NEED 25 TIMES MORE 
LIME THAN IS APPLIED 

“Ohio needs five million tons of lime- 
stone annually to replace what is lost 
by soil acids, leaching and_tile drain- 
age, and cropping, according to soils 
specialists of the Ohio State Univers- 
ity. Thus far, less than 200,000 tons 
have ever been used on Ohio soils in 
one year. Drainage removes from 200 


Four tons of alfalfa removes 390 
pounds; three tons of red clover, 230 
pounds; two tons of soy beans, 180 
pounds; two tons of alsike, 100 


the milkman, who must be ready rain 
or shine 365 days in the year, 

At 15 cents a quart the annual milk 
bill for the average family for the, 


Boundes 7. bashels of corn and etover, all kinds of interior trim and flooring and can please 
35 pounds; and two tons of timothy, the most exacting. 

25; pounds If you have home building problems, let us help 
stone, the wis speialiste tosot ee, ff YOU solve them. Our plans of modern ‘homes and 
ae aiisdahne denna rs, BEES onan views of beautiful interiors are for your use. Why 
fits are greater than the loss that it not look them over? ‘ 

occasions. They say that both drain- 

age and the Shanta of limestone THE 
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At a regular meeting of Wayland 


Teal reeolutions: were pasaad’ calling West Dawson St. WARREN, O. W. & N. Phone 1541, 1523 
‘upon the officers of The D. CS. Co., Erie Street NILES, OHIO Bell Phone 60, 91 
asking that the moral and financial Prospect Street GIRARD, OHIO Bell Phone 514 
support of this organization be Jay Street. NEWTON FALLS, O. Tel. 192 


pledged to the Cleveland organization. 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


aratory School and College of Music Chartered Fiftieth Year. Operated on plan of daily personal instruction. Known as 
. 5 th 


e “school of experiences.” Actual daily experience in. branch studied. Daily 


Music. Faculty devotes entire time to school. Each pupil has personal instrue- 
tion from a Master-musician. Expenses very moderate. t 
fM ° Daily private lessons in Piano, Voice, Violin and orchestral instruments. 
uSsIC. Cornet and other Band Instruments. Orchestra—NMilitary Band. Dormitories. 
Ree Address _ See eee es eee en ee 
YNN B. DANA, | resident, College Box R., 


E . : a lessons in technic, theory, solfeggio, ensemble, musical history. Public School 
State of Ohio. Grants Degrees of Associate, 
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Grant Injunction Against Dairymen 


URTHER developments in the persecution of dairymen 
‘In Ohio is the filing of a suit in the Cuyahoga courts 
by Prosecutor Doerfler asking for the revocation. of the 
charter of The Ohio Farmer’s Co-operative Milk Company 
and the appointment of a trustee to wind up the affairs. 
A temporary injunction has: been granted against 
‘members of this organization in dictating or suggesting to 
- one another-at what prices milk shall be sold. 
- Hither the end of the dairy business in Ohio or the end 
of interference of cheap politicians is now in sight. Within 
a comparatively short time the dairy farmers will know 
whether it is necessary for them to dispose of their dairy 
cows. Dairymen are clad such a time is here, for no great 
period of continual loss will elapse before they can make 
some definite decision. ; 

. A greater storm of protest has never before arisen 
from agriculture than has been brought about by this 
1@nominious attack upon the dairy. farmers. 
United States the farmers are holding this as a case against 
themselves and the basis of settlement will be looked upon 
as the general position of all branches of agriculture. If 
the supporting pillars of dairy farming is taken away, the 
entire agricultural industry will fall in a heap. 

_ The Reporter recalls the statements made when Russia 
launched off in its fateful career and wonders why they 
_have been so soon forgotten. Russia failed to feed its 
people and as a consequences sank to the bottom of human 
existence. -The entire world is on the brink of this national 
calamity and this country is alone recognized as the one 
to save a world catastrophe. True Americans cannot allow 


cheap politicians to continue to pour oil upon a burning 


fire, and the sooner the citizens of Ohio take a hand in 
.. this outrageous act, the better will they serve their country. 
“s.. We still have faith, both in the loyalty of dairymen 
and the judgment of the public and until a final decree is 
rendered an optimistic attitude will be held. 
ee nn en 


LEARN TYPEWRITING AT HOME’ for a Government or Business posi- 


tion. After completing the course the 
student may come to Youngstown for 
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in Ohio, methods of culture and har- 
vesting, and uses. Special attention is 


given to methods of improving qual- 
ity and yield. Enrollment may be 


Professor J, E. McClintock, Agricul- 
tural College Extension Service, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. — Bee ER, 


All over the’ 


Think of it! Only a few easy les- 
sons, not the slightest interference 
‘with your present work. You learn at 
home quickly and easily, improving in 
speed with the very First Lesson. The 
-beginning student can reach, upon: 
completion of the course, around 60 
words a minute. Salaries arrange 
from $20.00 to $30.00 per week. 

The Government service calls. for 
many typists monthly, The usual en- 
tranee salary is $1,100.00 a year for 
typists. Some departments pay a 
bonus of $20.00 a month. Many 
branches in Washington pay a typist 
$1,340 a year at entrance, 


Write today for rates.of tuition and 
then spend a, few months in preparing 


1G0 TO BLASE’S| 


j and get a good pair of Read- 
j ing Glasses. Step right in 
4 off the sidewalk, no steps to 
- 4 climb. S 

q.MR. & MRS. W. O. BLASE,. 
Optometrist. 
11 and 15 S. Hazel St., 

Youngstown, O. 


FARMERS 


| Will buy Wheat at Government 
_ > price and grades and can use a 
large quantity at this time. 
THE BALDWIN CITY 
MILLING CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
Bell-49-Main 


| letterheads, envelopes, 


Oak Hill Ave. fs 
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a week or two and qualify for the 
operation of the Dictaphone, which 
offers many fine -positions. Youngs- 
town Business College, 16 W. Federal 
St., Youngstown, O.—adv. 


OFFER HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN GRAINS. 

The twenty-fifth home study course 
to be offered by the College of Agri- 
culture is ready for distribution. It 
is entitled Small Grains.. The course 
gives a general discussion of wheat, 
oats, rye, barley and buckwheat, in- 
cluding the importance of each crop 


j 


Printing 


Send your orders for 


sale bills, catalogs, ete., 
to us. We are in posi- 
tion to give you the best 
of quality and service 
ai reasonable rates. 


_ DAIRYMEN’S 


Youngstown, 0. 


kK & 


ROM any point of view— 
units, materials, chassis, 
workmanship, capacity, power, 
strength, dependability, per- 

| formance, equipment, price— — 
i the Commerce Truck ranks first — 
as the greatest value in its class. 


Investigation of Commerce war and 
commercial records will prove finter- | 
esting to buyers of trucks in this class. | 


1 TON #7 °ssiisa2.o- $1500 
LATON S2ebacmetcetiee $1895 


F. O. B. Detroit B 
THE SERVICE MOTOR TRUCK SALES GCO., 
53 East Myrtle Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Automatic Phone 7135 Bell. Phone 1069 Federal 
Dealers in Commerce Trucks and Commerce Service. 


- COMMERCE. MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


SFE eS eo 
i eerincecs | 
fi MOTOR CAR.CO. [CT 
PET BOW, 


HALL’S MUSIC STORE > 


Piano Parlors 


PLEASING TONE. 
The pleasing musical tones of the 
STRADIVARIA 
Known for tone 
Patented 


give new delights in the art of tone reproduction. Truer and more 
natural tones—of greater depth and richness—have never been 
possible until the coming of this marvelous instrument. bene i 


STRADIVARIA 


Known for tone 
Patented - 


. 


plays all. makes of records* and plays them better. 
_. Several Models from $60.00 to $250.00 © 


'The Stradivara has a sound board like a piano—a’ radic 
departure from the old-style phonograph. There are no metalli 
piercing or megaphonic tones. : 


Let us play this instrument for you. 


_ Let us play this instrument for you. 
We also carry a large line of : irs 
PIANOS, PLAYERS AND GRANDS — 
_Qur Prices and Terms cannot be duplicated. = 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 20 years in Warren. 
84 and 36 MAIN and 8 FRANKLIN STREET 
WARREN, OHIO. 
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‘Classified Column 


FOR SALE—Thorobred registered 
Holstein bull, well marked, gets good 
stock. Enquire of C. A. Chace, East 
Claridon, Ohio. P, O. Huntsburg. 


~ TRACTOR BARGAIN—On account 
of change in plans, offer new Cleve- 
land Tractor for quick sale at price of 
$1,190.00. Latest model machine. 
Never used. Write TRACTOR, care 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


Member's Exchange 
FOR SALE—Thorobred Holstein 
heifer calf; also 80 acres of good farm 
Jand, good commodious buildings. For 
farther particulars address S. H. 
Oatman, Andover, O,, R. F. D. 1. 


FOR SALE—Black Draft Gelding, 
A years old. Black Hackney Saddler 
and Driver. White Collie Pups, $10 
and $15. P. R, Elson, 1 mile north 
of Waynesburg, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Pure bred Jersey bull, 
ne year old, good breeding. J. C. 
Dirmeyer, Nutwood, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Half Ton Trailer in 
good order. L. C. Graves make. M. 
H. Crum, Mesopotamia, O. Phone 79. 


FOR SALE—Farm of 161 acres, 2 
miles to railroad, fair barn, good house 


with slate roof, other out buildings, - 


extra well fenced, plenty of water, an 
excellent dairy or sheep farm. Un- 
derlaid with coal; some small timber. 
Stuart M. Johnston, R. 1, Homeworth, 
Ohio, 


FOR SALE—Practically new Hin- 
man milking machine. Walter H. 
Welch, R. F. D. No. 1, Jefferson, O. 


FOR SALE—Westinghouse combin- 
ation threasher, clover huller and grain 
threasher, equipped with self feeder 
4919 blower with grain saver, also 
Climax cutting bix, size H, and Oliver 
3 or 4 gang plow. All these in A No. 
1 condition. Will sell cheap; also con- 
sider selling power. Leon S. Peck, 
R. F. D. No. 1, West Farmington, 0. 


FOR SALE—Farm of 168 acres, 4 
miles to railroad, good 10-room house, 
two barns and other buildings. Good 
orchard 20 acres in fine timber, 100 
acres in cultivation, rest in pasture 
can be fenced, running water. Price 
$60 per acre. James Johnson, Lock- 
wood O. R. 1. 


- FOR SALE—Registered Holstein 
cow, 7 years old, due to freshen the 
last of September.—Inquire W. P. 
‘Steadman, Williamsfield, Ohio. 


ie FOR SALE—High grade Holstein 
cows, one close-up springer and two 
October cows, nicely marked and high 
testers. Inquire of H. L. Horton, 2% 


‘miles west of Rome Station, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—A 98 acre $5,000 farm 
for $3,500. Barn, 6-room house, well 
at barn also house, 60 acres plow land, 
jsmall sugar bush. Will deal for small 
lace or house and lot. Must sell at 
nee. F, E. Burch, East Orwell, Ohio. 


| FOR SALE—100 acre dairy (ee 
|wo miles from each town, Serine 
[oro and Conneautville, one mile from 
‘rom depot, two miles from: Reick 
amery, excellent water, fair build- 
good sugar bush, fruit trees, 

$, pears, peaches, plums. Price 

ble. 


; Leon HL eerily 
, : ingbe ‘ 


to this Paper. Over 
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|Milk Prices} 
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PRICE THIS MONTH 

Price of milk in the Pittsburgh di- 
strict for August is: $3.25 per hun- 
dred for 3.5 milk, at the factories, and 
85 cents per gallon, F. O, B. Pitts- 
burgh, for direct shippers. Varia- 
tions in butter fat paid upon basis 
given below. All untested milk sells 
for 8714 cents per eal F,.O. B. 
Pittsburgh. 


OCTOBER, 1918. 

Factory price $3.25 per hundred. 
Local shippers 35 cents per gallon for 
tested milk and 87 cents for untested 
milk. 

NOVEMBER, 1918. 

Factory price $3.80 per hundred. 
Local shippers 3944 cents for tested 
milk and 41% cents for untested milk. 


DECEMBER,1918, 

Factory price $4.00 per hundred. 
Local shippers 41 cents per gallon for 
tested milk and 48 cents for untested 
milk. ° 

JANUARY, 1919. 

Factory price $8.80 per hundred. 
Local shippers 3914 cents per gallen 
for tested milk and Ae cents for un- 
tested milk. 


_ FEBRUARY, 1910. 

Factory price $3.50 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 8914 cents per gal- 
lon. All direct shipments based as 
4% milk with a differential of % cent 
per gallon for every tenth of one per- 
cent from 4% milk. 


MARCH, 1919. 

Factory price $3.00 per hundred. 
Local shippers price 4 cents per gallon 
below February price. 

APRIL, 1919. 

No change from March price. 
MAY, 1919. 

No change from March price. 
JUNE, 1919. 

Factory price $2.40 per hundred. 

Direct shippers 27% cents per gal- 
lon for 3.5 milk. 

JULY, 1919. 

Factory prices $2.65 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 30 cents per gallon 
for tested milk. Untested milk 8214, 
cents per gallon. 


NOTE—AlIl prices based upon 3.5 
milk unless otherwise stated, with 5 
cents per point for butter fat from 3.5 
basis, 

To figure cream prices use the fol- 
lowing example: 

Cream Shipments—One-fifth price 
of whole milk constitutes price of 
skim milk when whole milk is selling 
at $2.50 per hundred. For every 10 
cents per hundred whole milk ad- 
vances over $2.50 add 4 cents to the 
price of skim milk. From present 
price of whole milk substract price of 
skim milk and divide result by 3.5 for 
price of butter fat. 

One gallon of milk weighs 8.6 lbs. 

Differentials have been set for the 
following towns and cities: 

Youngstown, Warren, Niles, Ashta- 
bula, East Liverpool, Wellsville. 

The differential is three cents per 
gallon below Pittsburgh price, 

All direct shippers prices are F. QO. 
B, point of delivery. 


Send your classi- 
fied advertisement 


MUST SUBMIT PRICES OF ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


OLDING that a shortage 6f acid 

phosphate does net justify the 

prices that are being charged by 
manufacturers for this fertilizer, the 
"United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has notified phosphate miners 
and acid-phosphate manufacturers not 
to advanee the present prices of rock 
phosphate or bulk’ aeid phosphate 
without submitting the proposéd’ in- 
creases together with specific data on 
real and unavoidable higher costs of 
production since June, 1919. The De- 
partment considers higher production 


costs the only possible justification for 


the increases in price since June. 
Strike in Florida and car shortage 
fin Florida and Tennessee have com- 
bined to reduce production and. shiv- 
ment. To meet the shipping situation 
the department has urged the Xailroad 
administration to make available suf- 


ficient cars for fertilizer deliveries in - 


the interest.of crop production. 
The prices quoted for. straight. acid 


phosphate in bags to dealers or in- - 


dividuals ordering 30 tons or more in 
the spring of 1919 was $24 a ton-f. 0 
b, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Car- 
teret. The price asked for the fail 
trade is $22.50 a ton. This obviously 
is not a reduction of 30. per cent— 
the reduction at which the department 
has notified farmers they should be 
able to obtain mixed fertilizers in the 
fall ef 1919. On July 30 the depart- 
ment notified all acid-phosphat man- 
ufacturers that in the future they 
would be required to base the prica 
of straight acid phosphates on the 
actual cost of the materials of manu- 
facture and sale, plus-a reasonable 
profit, as a separate commodity, and 
that the cost of manufacturing mixed 


goods should not be prorated on the. 


acid phosphate. 


CLEVELAND PRODUCERS STOP 

SHIPPING MILK TO CITY 

A large number of Cleveland milk 
producers have discontinued the ship- 
ment of milk to that city unless they 
are paid 36 cents per gallon. 

Cleveland now finds itself dealing 
with a difficult problem. The pa- 
tienee of producers has vanished and 
a state of anger appeared. 

The injunction granted against ac- 
tivities of the-dairymen in their or- 


ganization has opened a way for them. 
individually to express themselves and . 


take such action as their own personal 
feelings justify. Indeed Cleveland is 
most lucky if they do not find them- 
selves unable to obtain milk except-at 
premium prices. No dairyman_ in 
Ohio or any other state will be in- 
terested in placing his product on 
this market. It has never been an 
attractive market at the best and now 
that the crime of all crimes against 
the rights of honest dairymen has its 
home in Cleveland, this market -will 
be looked upon with scorn for years to 
come. 

The action of withdrawing milk has 
been an individual one and in a way 


/is an unfortunate circumstance for the 


organization. Those who are an- 
tagonizing the organization will capi- 
talize this and claim it as an act of 
the officers of the Cleveland organiza- 
tion and in contempt of Court. No 
doubt the prosecuting attorney was 
happy to see this come for it gives 
him the best argument he has had 
against them. 

The consumers of Cleveland, if they 
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will soon become antagonistic that 
even the influence of their own ‘of- 
ficers will not avail against more rad 
ical action. 

THuse 


M I NERA over 
ne . HEAVE Ria 
: Ned 


Booklet 


NEGLECT ® 
WHE Ruin Sears 
Your Horse / $3 Package 


gusranteed ic give 
saliotection er 


Sold-on eit : a 
Its Merits i money refunded ; 
ice $1 Package. sufficient #p) 
hg eh TODAY We for ordinary cases, Ae 


’ AGENTS~ ro 3 ey ; 
WANTEDG -bocktet Za Pee 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY €0.,475 Fourth Ave., Pittebueg, Pa 


‘Any: Batteries Re-- 
paired and 
Recharged- 

EXIDE. MILBURN 

SERVICE: €OF 


: ~ 1025-Wiek Avenue ~ 
YOUNGSTOWN; 0. ©’ 


We will supply you with 
THE. BEST EAR TAGS 
on the market, fer Hog Sales. 
The figures are in black on an-aluminum 


fag. They are easily read at alf 
times. A great help to the public and 
the auctioneer. 


25. Tags....crecccecceee 1.00 
we FASS Secs ice 


> By mail postpaid. 
Send cash via Registered Mail, or Postal 
Money Order with order. 
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APID SHOE 
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R rane 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO: 
Don’t Throw 
Away Your-old 
Shoes 


Teach Your Dollars te Have 
More Cents, 

Send your Shoes by Parcel 
Post. Pay for them when 
delivered. We pay postage 
both ways. 


Let Us Repair Them 


_ realize the. situations wilt make haste . | 
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Use all the milk possible for your 
Rainbow Waist at Needlecraft Shop 


q 11 HIPPODROME ARCADE 
There is no benefit to you by keep-. | Youngetcv, Ohio. 


_ table as well as feeding young stock. © 


ing markets congested. Reduce the Waists § Needlework Yarns Stamping 


The better waist for less money © 


: quantity and get the same pay. 
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ae 


oy 
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MATHEN 


Full 


Automatic - | 5 a oo 
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Power Plants aay 


iss “ ‘ 
Py agin ce pionatan 


We have a fully automatic plant to suit your requirements. 


Call on the phone, drop us a card, tell your friend to tell us 


you want to see the light plant man and we will call and see you. 


You need electric light, we have it for you. We must get 


together. 


a 
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-Q. Why do farmers engage in 
airying? i 

' A. There are various reasons— 
first, the average farmer wishes to 
crease the direct met income from 
is farm; second, he wishes to supply 
the public with a food product that 
’s essential to the development of 
mankind; and third, he desires to in- 
srease the fertility of his soil, 


Q. Do you believe that -farmers 
should receive for their milk the act- 
tal cost of production ? 


A. Yes. <A loss may be withstood 
for some time but every department 
of the farm should ultimately pay and 
the farmer should therefore receive 
she cost of production plus a fair 
orofit. ee 
| Q. Has the dairy always paid cost 
of production plus a profit? 


I A. No. Within the past four 


years the average cost of production 
Hane Biden 382% higher than the in- 
“ome. This may be said to represent 
“he actual loss, - 


Q. How can a man remain in 


usiness: and continually sustain a 
12% loss? 


7 


‘or his labor than the industrial work- 

. In other words the farmer has 
yeen receiving from 0 to 16¢ an hour 
‘or his labor, depending upon the farm 
ind the dairy, while the city laborer 
las been receiving from 32c to 48¢ 
m hour. We do not have reference 
° the direct labor for the cow alone, 
= the labor that enters into the 
Tops: that produce the feed. The 
werage farmer has never made from 
he average farm, under average 
‘onditions and over a series-of years, 
nore than a subsistence income. 

Q. Then how do you account for 
he wealth accumulated by some 
‘armers? 

AL Wealth on the farm is aceumu- 
ated, first through special advantages 
ind special conditions; and second, 
hrough saving. For illustration a 
nan might come into possession of an 


xceedingly fertile tract of land and 
ould continue to raise large crops at 
. lower labor income than the aver- 
e farmer; or,( he might buy land 
low price and the natural un- 
increment might make him 
hy. Frequently men buy land 
ow price and hold it for a per- 
years ‘and the natural increase 
ulation has a tendency to in- 
the value of the land. It is 
a diminishing return for 
t asserts itself. It may be 


A. By taking comparatively less 


~¥ 
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: HIS article, written by Prof. Oscar O. Erf, is by far the 


greatest aggregate of facts pertaining to the economic 


side of dairying ever published. The literary style fol- 


lowed gives the reader opportunity to carefully study each 
question and answer and digest its fullest meaning. 

Only a man whose experience for years has been a 
direct association with all phases of the dairy business, both 
in production and marketing, could so fully comprehend 
and bring before you these facts and only one whose public 
spirit and faithfulness exceeds the average would attempt 


to do so. 


The farmers, particularly the dairy farmers of 


Ohio, owe more in personal esteem to Prof. Erf for this 


service then they can ever show. 


This publication desires 


for itself and in behalf of the several thousand dairy farm- 
ers we represent, to extend our appreciation in this way.— 


Editor. 
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or a man may affiliate himself with 
some other business, or he may have 
inherited land or purchased it in such 
amounts that through a system of 
tenantry, he may make good interest 
upon his land investment. In fact 
most of the farmers are‘resorting to 
systems of farming that tend to get 
away from direct production which, 
after all, must be depended upon to 
feed the public. For instance, a man 
might continue to grow wheat on 
land for a series of years and re- 
ceive for it less than cost of produc- 
tion but can finally succeed in selling 
the land for such a high price that it 
will pay for the loss in the production 
of wheat. The man who buys the 
land at this advanced pricegmust con- 
tinue to produce wheat at a still lower 
labor cost or the price of wheat-must 
advance. The price of all food crops 
must advance for the side avenues of 
farming are constantly beimg closed 
through the advanced prices, and fin- 
ally the result must assert itself di- 


‘rectly upon the cost of production. It 


is high time for someone to take an 
advance step by getting” cost of pro- 
duction out of the crops and produc- 
ing the necessary food products in 
sufficient quantities to keep the pub- 
lie well nourished, instead of constant- 
ly playing with the side lines.__ 


Q. According to your statements, 
the man who invests money and hires 
labor for crop production must be 
playing a losing game unless he buys 
and sells land; and yet, are there not 


a great many farmers who own and - 


hold land? 
A. There is no farmer who can 


continue to farm and pay the regular 


wage unless he raises extraordinary 


_ erops, special crops, or crops at a 
spe cial price. For the average farm- 
ie aero ne : s es “ 


Bi or the m an W. 
. ; pe 


cannot work his own land, it is nec- 
essary to introduce what is known as 
a profit sharing system of tenantry, 
in which he works for a share, for 
instance half and half. The tenant 
does the work and furnishes the im- 
plements and the power while the 
owner furnishes the land and build- 


'ings, and the cost of fertilizer and 


other supplies is divided. 


' Q. Under these conditions, how 
can a tneant make a good labor in- 
come? 

A. It is human nature for a man 
to farm a piece of land and speculate 


- with nature and often times he is 


better satisfied" receiving but 6¢ an 
hour, than he would be when working 
for the land owner for 40¢ an hour. 
This is the chief reason why many 
people are living upon the farm and 
the chief reason why tenants stay’ up- 
on the farm. However, a tenant may 
make a profit by engaging in side 
lines or he may have a large family 
which would be exceedingly expensive 
to maintain in the city, with the high 
cost of living. A man under these 
conditions can nearly always do bet- 
ter for himself and family by mov- 
ing into the country, where every 
child, even as small as six or seven 
years of age, can perform service 
which will assist materially in the 
labor income of the tenant. A. boy 
six years old can drive the cows to 
and from pasture, while a man who 
has no children would have to em- 
ploy a man at 40e an hour to render 
this service, as to hire children of 
that age would be impractical. Their 
usefulness, of course, increases as 
they become older but a comparative- 
ly young boy on the farm serves the 
purpose of a high priced man, in 
many lines of work. Incidentally 


= 


_land values becomes higher. 
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~ Economics of Milk--By Prof. Oscar O. Erf 


mind of the young person and directs 
it in channels of a higher standard of 
morality. 


Q. I heard of a man during the 
past year who raised 600 bushels of 
petatoes to an acre and sold them at 
$5 a bushel, what do you thing of 
this for an ordinary farmer? 


',A. You are presenting an abnov- 
mal case, for no man can continue ta 
devote all of his land to raising pos 
tatoes at all times. In fact crop rota« 
tion is absolutely necessary for a well 
balanced system of farming and with, 
this would be included livestock, 
Therefore, where this, man raised 


potatoes he might have lost on some. 


of the other crops and I can show you 
a man who, within the past eight 
years raised less than twenty-five 
bushels of potatoes to an acre ana 
sold them for 25c a bushel; and I can 
show you 500 farmers where this has 
happened where you can show but one 
who has made such a success. Tha 
farmer is one of the greatest specula- 
tors for he constantly speculates with 
nature. During the past year the 
wheat crop on many farms has been 
harvested, put in shocks ready to 
thrash.and then ruined on account of 
rainy weather. : 


Q. You referred to diminishing re- 
turns of labor on land, what is to be. 
understood by this? 


A. Gradually as the country grows 
older the population increases and the 
With in- 
crease in population, and land value 
becoming- higher, and with a retrench- 
ment in industrial conditions, labor 
must become cheaper. The lowering 
of the labor rate is prolonged through 
increased industrial work, 


Q. But the price paid for labor has 
been going higher and with this up- 
ward tendency a constant unrest for 
still higher wages, how do you ac- 
count for this? 


A. The basic cause for the present 
unrest and the strikes is not a de- 
mand for higher wages, but’ it is due 
to a natural law of economies con- 
stantly calling for retrenchment in 
extravagances, which asserts itself in 
the mind of the average man as the 


‘law of equal rights, that it is his 


desire to participate directly in the 
business. in which he is employed. 


Q. Do you believe that labor will 
become cheaper in the future? 


A. Either it must become cheaper 
or the hours of labor must be regulat- 
ed.so that each man performs a less 
amount of labor at a higher price. 

Q. Coulda system of labor be in- 
stituted u 


number of hours coulc 


st De 4 


pon the farm by which the 


< 


-shortage of labor upon 
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A. In the dairy this would be a 
very easy matter, as hours of labor 
there are now regulated but with 
erop production and the producing of 
feed it would become more difficult 
on account of the weather conditions. 
However, even that labor could be 
regulated, providing it is fixed on the 
hourly basis. Hence, when a man 
works 16 to 18 hours a day which is 
frequently the case in harvest time, 
he should receive the wage for two 
days’ services, providing there is a 
the farm, 
which is the case at the present 
time. 

Q. When will the time come that 
labor will be more plentiful upon the 


.farm? 


A. When there is a surplus of 
production in the industries, then in- 
dustrial labor will be retired. With 
the high cost of living labor 
have to go to the fountain of food 


will 


production which is the farm, where . 


‘milk with all its nutrients can be pro- 


cured for 40c while in the city it is 
necessary to pay a dollar for the same 
quantity. 60% represents the serv- 
ice rendered to the people in the city, 
which in the country they can per- 
form for themselves. 

Q. Will conditions eventually right 
themselve? 

A. Yes, but this does not develope 
mankind. Men should not submit 


,themselves to drudgery. A. nation 


that compels its people to engage in 
a work of drudgery never can develop 
as well as a nation that has more 
leisure to improve the mind and im- 
prove conditions, and to establish and 


invent methods. that will reduce the - 


amount of drudgery. Nations have 
lived. upon this earth for centuries, 
but-it required a man like Hdison who 
was not at all times engaged in what 
might be termed menial labor, to in- 
vent the telephone which today per- 
forms the services of millions of 
messengers which would otherwise 
have to be employed and which weuld 
result in many physical depressive 
conditions. 

Q@. You have mentioned saving as 
one of the methods by which farmers 
aceumulate wealth, can you explain 
this more in detail? 

A. It is an old story that the man 
who works for 2c an hour and spends 
only %¢ an hour and saves the bal- 
ance; providing he does this every, 
day, will accumulate at the age of 
60 years an average farm, at an aver- 
age price. Many farmers, also in- 


‘crease their income by making their 


families work and finally -become 
fairly wealthy by saving. 

Q.~ But who wants to work for 2c 
an hour and save when the industries 
are begging for men for 40, 50, 60, 70 
and 80c an hour? 


A. Many men are satisfied with 
the income and the conditions, for the 
the income of the farmer has never 
given him very much opportunity to 
spend and he has heen oblidged to 
save; furthermore, since he had little 
chance to spend money, it was easy 
to save; but with the advent of good 
roads and rapid and easy transporta- 
tion, his opportunities for spending 
are becoming greater and his natural 
investments are becoming higher, so 
that his expenses are increasing. 
This condition naturally means that 
his natural income must be increased 
and consequently a higher price for 
farm products. 

Q. Do you think that the average 
man on the farm continues to produce 
at a low labor income largely because 
he likes to work for himself? 

A. No, there are several other rea- 


Dat 


second, and’ probably this is “ereater 


_than any. other reason, he has not 
figured the cost of production — and 


has imagined that he was making 
money when in reality he was not, be- 
cause he has not taken into considera- 
tion the upkeep and miscellaneous ex- 
pense. In the beginning farmers 
farmed to make a living and the sur- 


plus products were sold. While there © 


was plenty of native fertility in the 
soil the surplus was abundant and 
cheap, which naturally. resulted in a 
moderately low labor income. Men on 
the farms were stationed under var- 
jous conditions. Those who were un- 
pleasantly and uncomfortably. located 
began to figure their low labor income 
and then migrated to the city. Fin- 
ally the consuming public has become 
larger than the producing public. 
Gradually as this transition has oc- 
curred the producers. have had to 
change their conditions frém subsis- 
tence to business..In other words, the 
average farmer must now figure the 
cost of production, and if he figures 
his labor at the normal rate, the price 
of food commodities will have to go 
higher. 

Q. Is it true that the average 
farmer is making more money at the 


present time than he has been in the + 


past? 

A. Yes, he has raised his wage 
from 3 to 4e an hour while the wage 
of the industrial worker has been 
raised from 18 to 24¢e an hour over 
what it has been in the past. 

Q. How has the industrial worker 
been able to increase his wage to such 
an extent? 

‘A. Industrial workers are organ- 
ized and pledged to a union that fixes 
the wage. They will not work unless 
they receive the salary stipulated by 
the unien. ‘ 

Q. What has been seabenaile for 
the so-called small advance. in ‘the 
farmers’ wages? 

A. The great demand for milk and 
other dairy products on account of 
food shortage and the shortage of 
labor on the farm, which reduced pro- 
duction proportionally. 

@. Under present conditions do 
you not think that the average farmer 
could hire more help? 

A. To hire help on the farm re- 
quires more money for labor than the 
farmer receives for labor in the sale 
of his products; therefore, for every 
man that he employs, he loses money. 
He is better off financially when he 
does as much of his work himself as 


possible and fermits ‘the cemaingee: 


of it to go undone. 

Q. Does not farm machinery re- 
duce ‘the cost as a rule? 

A. 
necessary to have more efficient men 
to handle machinery and they will 
therefore receive higher wages. It is 


It does in most cases, but it is 


ehh must be bought ana a. for — 


with actual cash. This is likewise true 
of repairs on the tractor. This is a 


production by the use of the horse 
seems less expensive because his sub- 


- sistence is not taken into considera- 
6 


-have in the past. 


tion. . ‘ 
Q. How do you correlate the facts 
that the producer cannot afford to 
hire labor and yet the price of land is 
increasing ? 

A. Temporarily, farms are increas- 
ing in price on account of the fact 
that crops have brought greater re- 


turns by selling them direct than they 


this increased price is due’ to the 


psychological condition brought about far in excess of that of the highest 


by the real estate agents. Then, on 


account of the increased cost of living fore, records covering periods of years 


‘business condition. The cost of crop pounds, 


» instances in which high produc 
However, much st 5 “herds, during an outbreak of slight 


in the city many men employed there - 
-did not make enough money to sup- 


port their families and so moved to 


the country, where although wages 


were less than in the city, their fami- 


lies could be of assistance to them in. f 


earning a living. In other words, high - 


priced food makes more homesteads, 
in a free_and independent country. 

Q. Should a man on the farm work 
for smaller wages pee a man in he 
city ?. By } 


A. Only so far as he: can live ~ 


cheaper in the country. The earning - 


~eapacity of the children. should. be 


credited to the children.. The boy on. f 


the farm when he grows to maturity 
must either take up a special line of 


farming that will bring him a labor. 
_ineome comparatively equal to that . 


which he can obtain in the city or he 
will leave the farm and go to the city 
to work. It has been estimated that 
63% of the farmers, at the present 


time, are obliged-to do their own milk-» 


ing and care for their cows. In 5% 
of the cases women have helped with 


the work; 4% boys and girls between 
the ages of 14 and-18; and 2% boys |f 


between the ages of 18. and 21 years. 


The percentage of men obliged to do- 


their own work gradually. inereases 


because the producer is not receiving ~ i 


a sufficient amount for his product to 


enable him to keep his boy on the 


oftentimes a question whether*the in- © 


creased amount of labor accomplished 
by a machine will pay for the cost and 
upkeep of the machinery and the addi- 
tional salary necessary to employ a 
man capable of operating machinery: 
Complex farm machinery is not ordin- 


farm. 

Q. TI have-been- asking you in a 
general way about the labor income.of 
the farmer, but is it not true that 
there are dairymen who are making a 


‘labor income equivalent to or greater 
‘than the industrial worker? 


avily profitable in the hands of the » 


day laborer but it will increase the 
working capacity of the owner or ef- 
ficient helper. The cost of ‘operating 
farm machinery is often considered 
comparatively greater than it really 
For instance, compare the’ cost 
of using a horse and a tractor. The 
horse consumes corn, oats and hay 
which are raised on the farm and 


reserved for the purpose of food, and 


sons—first, he has his money invested * 


.in the land and must make use of it; 


on-the average farm no account is 
kept of this, so that the true cost of 
keeping the horse is not obtained. The 
motor. power - for. the tractor is gaso-~ 


line or kerosene and | lubricating, oil, from ‘cows roducing 6261 pounds o 


A. Yes, I repeat, those who are 
working specialties—milking high 
producing cows; breeding pure bred 
stock; producing and retailing their 
own milk; manufacturing special pro- 
ducts from their milk; or selling silos, 


‘separators, milking machines and the 


like, ‘using the dairy farms as a place 
to live and incidentally sett Ga what-_ 
ever they can from it. 

Q. If high producing cows inerease 
the income, why do not-dairymen have 
cows that produce more milk? 

A. Milk producers are constantly 
improving their cows but this requires 
time. Within the past 25 years it has_ 


been estimated that the average pro: eS 


duction has been increased from 3200 
to 3800 pounds per cow. A few cows 
have been made to produce as — 


to 3800 pounds per cow. 


A few cows have been made to pro- 
duce as much as 30,000 pounds of milk 
in one year. 

Q. Does this increase the cost of 
production? 

A. Yes, but mot, as eaiaks as. it 
would appear to do on aecount of the 
fact that an increased amount of feed 


_ ally when milk costs: $4.66 a hundred 


dnd $8.76 from cows prod 
but this does not follow pr 
‘tically, depending upon the mana. 
ment and even’the time in whic 
estimates have been made. There 
usually less expense involved with 
producing cows and for a perio 
time they might show a cost of 
duction as low as that of high prod 
ing cows. The difficulty lies in_ 
fact that records have not been ga 
ered over a long enough period 
time and snap judgment is taken fr 
short time records. There are so 


diseases, have produced milk costing 
“vost from low producing cows. There- 


“are the most reliable, and when these 
are taken into consideration, a high 
producing strain of cows will s W. 
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-is required, a higher class of labor and cy is 
’ better sanitary conditions. ‘Theoretic- 


im 1e first real slap in the face re- 
sived by the petty politicians who 
‘ave been hauling farmers into court 
in eriminal charges occured recently, 
then Congress passed the Anti-Pro- 
e€ ring Legislation with provisions. 
; it did not apply to farmer’s co- 


eS ae ‘ « zi 
ative organizations. 


yntained in it shall be construed to 
ake unlawful collective bargaining 
y co-operative associations of farm- 
ts, dairymen, gardners, or other pro- 
jacers of farm products.” 

| This recognition of the farmers 
ght to bargain collectively came as a 
irect result of their own activities to 
secure it. John D. Miller, Vice-Presi- 
ent of The Dairymen’s League, and 
spresenting the two million farmer 
embers of The National Board of 
arm Organizations, speaking before 
ie Agricultural Committee of Con- 
‘ress made perhaps the most notable 
yeech and plea in behalf of farmers 
er made. His address in part ap- 
vared in the September 10th issue 
' The Dairymen’s League News and 
‘e reprint the article because we 
‘10w it will interest our readers: 

_ Mr. Miller’s Statement, ; 
Mr. Chairman—Will you kindly 
live your full name, Mr. Miller, and 
ate for the record whom you repre- 
pnt. - : 
_Mr. Miller—My name is John D. 
iller and-my business is located at 
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303 Fifth avenue, New York City, 
which is the office of our farm organ- 
izations. 


I appear here, Mr. Chairman, ag 
representing the National Board of 
Farm Organizations having affiliated 
with it about 2,000,000 of the organ- 
If your 
commitee in its wisdom should de- 
cide that it is necessary and expe- 
dient to enact the requested amend- 
ment into law, we ask that it be not 
done in its present form, but that 
there be attached thereto a proviso 
similar to the hoarding clause in the 
present food control bill and the 


~ 


licensing clause, which utterly ex- 
cepts and exempts farm organizations 
from the operation of that section. 

We feel that the enactment of this 
amendment into law as drawn will be 
very detrimental to the great agricul- 
tural interests of the country. 


Farmers Are Efficient. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
I believe that I am accurate in stating 
that the farmers of this country, by 
reason of years of study and of dili. 
gent effort, are today efficient pro- 
ducers. 
of the country as economically as they 
can be produced, 


en nn nT 


CLEVELAND PRODUCERS WIN CASE 
Attempts of Cuyahoga County officials to capitalize 


their bull dog watch over the consuming public failed to 


show wherein the organized dairy farmers might transgress 
upon the rights of others. After an expensive proceedure, 
both to the County and to the dairy organization, the jury 
returned a verdict exonerating the officials of The Ohio 
Farmer’s Co-operative Milk Company from the charg‘es 
brought against them. The case was a great victory for the 
dairymen of Ohio because it is the first recognition of the 
right of collective bargaining of producers within the state. 
The verdict will tend to bring things desirable with a 
greater expediency than could otherwise be anticipated. 
The attitude of the state legislature will be more concilitory 
since a jury in the largest municipality of the State has 


recognized the rights of farmers. 


It has nearly 
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Farmers, however, have been the 
poorest of salesmen. The foods. that 
they have prcduced in the years past, 
with so much care and toil, have been 
marketed in a form and in a manner 
that has left to them a price almost 
continuously less than the cost of its 
production. 

To remedy this defect, farmers 
have learned that it is necessary, in 
a measure and so far as they can, to 
market their own product. It did not 
take them long to learn that, singly, 
they could do nothing; they must 
market collectively, or they could not 
market al all; they must bargain col- 


lectively, or they could not bargain at _ 


all—they could only accept the price 
which the great organizations of mid- 
“dle men that control the agencies 
through which their food must go to 
the consumer dictate to them. 


Therefore, all over this country, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, there 
are growing up these farmers’ cooper- 
ative organizations, organized and en- 
gaged in the business of making col- 
lective sales of their farm products. 

What we ask of this committee and 
of Congress, not only as to his amend. 
ment and this law—because, Mr. 
Chairman, it may be my privilege to 
appear before your committee at some 
subsequent hearing on other laws, and 
I will not care to take your time to 
then repeat what I am now going to 
say. ; 

What I am going to say not only 
_bears directly upon the question be- 
fore you now, but bears upon other 
questions that will come before you 
later—the regulation of the packers, 
with others. And that is that the or- 
ganized farmers of America ask the 
Congress of the United States to it- 
tach to every law that regulates the 
prices or controls the distribution of 


‘food such provisos as will give to 


these farm organizations liberty of 
action under the law. 
Organization Means Food. 
I say to you, Mr. Chairman—and I 
am saying it with a full sense of the 
responsibility that I incure in making 


t—that upon * m2 


They are producing the foods © 
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Recognizes Farmer’s Sales Rights 


organizations having full liberty. un- 
der the law depends, in a measure, the 
adequacy of the future food supply of 
this country. 


Why, Mr. Chairman, the great war 
has,-in a measure accelerated, and, in 
a measure, simply disclosed move-~ 
ments long in action of the operation 
of which the margin between this 
country’s supply of food and the con— 
sumption of it is yearly crowing more 
narrow. One of the great problems— 
not only a war problem, but a contin- 
uing peace problem—that will be 
with us in all the years to come, is an 
adequate future supply of food fox 
our people, 

I say again, Mr. Chairman, in a 
measure that adequate food supply 
depends upon the liberty of action 
that organized farmers have under 
‘the law to themselves market their 
products, so far as they can, inde- 
pendently of these agencies of mdidle- 
men, who stand. between them and 
the ultimate consumer. 


An Interesting Story. 

Mr. Chairman, as emphasizing the 
importance of having a clear right, a 
right that will be unchallenged, to 
make these collective sales, I am go- 
ing to ask you to let me take a few 
minutes to tell you a story of things 
that have been done in the immediate 
past. The story will take you from 
California to New York. I am going 
to try to tell this story dispassionate- 
ly; I am going to express opinions cn 
it, but will ask you to characterize it 
as, in your better judgment, you ~ 
think it deserves, and if any remedy 
is needed that you will know what 


- remedy. 


If you find from the story that FE 
tell you that there is any concert of 
action between the organized middle- 
men of this country and certain offi- 
cials of our state departments of jus- 
tice—for in this story you will find 
figuring milk dealers, organized mig- 
dlemen;-you will find state prosecut- 
ing attorneys, and in one or two in= 
stances federal district attorneys— 
we are going to ask you to decide 
what these facts mean. 

In June the organized farmers of 
California engaged in the business of 
making collective sales of their milk 
were arrested. The sensational news- 
papers of California branded them as~ 
criminals. They were indicted—for 
what- Not for profiteering; oh, no; 
but for simply making collective sales 
of farm products. 

Mr. Young—Was that in the state 
or the federal courts? 

Mr. Miller—That was in the state 
courts, under the state law. They 
were tried, and on the 3lst day of 
July were promptly acquitted. But 
that was an expensive trial. Farmers 
cannot afford to be continually and 
perpetually fighting lawsuits to justi- 
fy their rights or defend their right to 
make collective sales. A few such 
victories will bankrupt that organiza- 
tion. 

What Happened in Chicago. 

Let us next go to Chicago. In the 
fall of 1917 the organized farmers 
that supplied the Chicago district 
with milk were indicted. The inves- 
tigations which led up to those in- 
dictments were oppressive in their 
character. They were indicted as hav- 
ing violated the State Anti-Trust Law. 

About that time it became neces- 
sary, however, for Mr. Hoover, our 
able Food Administrator, to deal with 
farm organizations, and where they 
were not organized, to see that they 
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cost of production lower than the cost 
of production from a low producing 
strain of cows, 

Q. Then should not every dairy- 
man strive ‘to have high producing 
cows in order to increase his daily 
wage? 

A. Theoretically yes, but there is 
no given factor to maintain a propor- 
tional advance in price. If all dairy. 
men had high producing cows and all 
dairymen were extremely efficient, it 


would be necessary for those who are . 


now making a good labor ineome 
through their efficiency, to ‘have still 
higher producers in order to keep up 
their incomes. In other words, as you 


increase the-efficiency of the average’ 


cow, you reduce the wage of the ef- 
ficient dairyman, unless the price of 
milk advances. 

Q. .How can the wage of the man 
on the farm be raised to compare with 
that of his fellow laborer in the city? 

A. There is only one way and that 
is through. organization. If the nat- 
ural laws of labor are disturbed on 
one side, due to labor unions, then 
the products of labor cannot depend 
entirely upon the law of supply and 
demand to regulate their prices. 

Q. How can the wage be raised 
through organization? 


sitll i alle coer ation 


= 


; _ DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPO! we 


A. There are two methods, first, 
to organize a group of men” 
guarantee their product to the: organ- 
ization which will sell it collectively at 
a stipulated price determined on the 


‘basis of the cost of production; and 


second, by increasing the efficiency of 
the cow and reducing the number ‘of 
cows to such an extent that the supply 


- will meet the demand on the basis of 


& 


cost of production. 

Q. Under this method, where the 

organization controls the milk handled 
by its members, could not one man 
undersell and consequently reduce the 
price to the organization. 
' A. All producers should belong to 
the organization. A man who would 
not co-operate to help maintain milk 
production, at a price that wlil con- 
tinue to develop the business and feed 
the public, would be a man who lacked 
wisdom or business sense. 

Q. Why not organize and raise ‘the 
price without Tne -the Sirens 
of the cow? i 

‘A. This would be seats even 
to the dairyman, for the price of milk 
could be raised so extremely high that 
people could not afford ‘to buy it. 
Furthermore, it would be a’ form of 
fadical socialism. By introducing ef- 
ficiency and increasing the production 


o will 


of the cow, it becomes a. just, legiti- 


mate and democratic scheme. Labor 
unions have introduced this factor of 
efficiency; otherwise the cost of the 
commodity would ultimately become 
Lo) ‘high that it could not be sold. Labor 
unions properly “organized for effic- 
iency become legitimate. while the ones 
not organized with this point in “view 
border on socialism and anarchy and 
must finally go out of existence. ~ 

Q. If it were possible to: effect a 
complete organization of all dairymen, 


what would prevent them from rais- . 


ing the price of milk to such an extent 
that they would become profiteers? 
A. The process of milk production 


is not patented and requires no speciah~ 


investment nor expert knowledge for - 
its production in the ordinary sense. 
it is within the power of every ‘man 
to purchase a cow and procure-his own 
milk supply and manufacture his_own 
butter. If he cannot buy a cow he is 
surely able to purchase.a..goat.-which 
will supply enough milk for his family 
and eat ‘much of the refuse which in 
the city is not ordinarily utilized. 


Fully 85% of the consumers have this— scientific knowledge. It delves. 


opportunity. It is only those who live 
in hotels, flats or apartments, who 
cannot avail themselves of it. _ 

Q. Why do not more people at the 
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* well as in physics and mechanics 


all of these is necessary to estab 


event. time ieep & a. cow: or 
place of buying milk and 
products? 
A. For the simple reason 
after they have figured their lab 
the rate to which they are accust 
to figure it and have purchased 
it costs them so much and the i 
venience is so great that they p 
to purchase the milk. Dairy wo 
extremely confining and many p 
refer either to drink condensed 
or no milk at all, rather than t 
confined to the daily-care of a ‘cow 
Q: Do you think a man who 
care of cows should have the ; 
labor income as the city dwelle: 
A. There are all grades of in 
gence among the city dwellers and s 
to a great extent the same is true - 
no the farm and in the dairy busi 
The production of milk is maki 
business out of motherhood 
should be the most sacred of all “ I- 
pations for much depends upon rill 
for the growth of the child in 
development of mankind. It is an 
tricate business requiring ‘the bes 


ly in chemistry and ba¢tericlogy 


consequently a general knowledge 


. 


efficient dairy; therefore the high 
age wage of the city dwellers 
ld certainly be small enough for 
e dairyman who is engaged in mar- 
st milk production. ; 
Cy... Your ideas are correct, but is it 
true that the poorest class of 
exists in these dairies? 

That is due to the fact that the 
/. dweller through boycotting, 
rikes and investigations, has kept 
ie price of milk down so low that 
he wage of the dairyman has been so 
small that only those could remain in 
the business through compulsory con- 
ditions, sympathy, natural affiliation, 
or on account of not being able to 
secure labor at a higher wage. + 

Q. Is it not dangerous for a city 
dweller to consume a food product 
produced by people of a low degree 
of intelligence ? : : 

_A. A large percentage of the peo- 
ple who produce milk are not of a low 
degree of intelligence. We must un- 
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derstand that people view life from 
different standpoints and that there 
are a great many who are with a 
subsistance, rather than desiring to 
accumulate and hoard for self gain. 
Many of the dairymen have at heart 
the humanitarian side of the work. I 
esteem a standard of life higher when 
a man works for subsistence and pro- 
duces a life giving and growth pro- 
moting product, for a labor income 
even though below that of the average 
man, than, when a man hoards money 
and profiteers for the sake of self 
aggrandizement. Furthermore, city 
dwellers have protected themselves by 
creating boards of health, regulating 
sanitary conditions. But in spite of 
this many people in the city are look- 
ing for cheap milk which can be ob- 
tained only from men of low moral 
ealiber who are not willing to co- 
operate in a general efficiency plan. 
The result of this in infection through 


milk, which is always ‘accompanied 
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with high mortality or a very uncom- ate a milk shortage at times? 


fortable life due to a diseased body. 
* Q. What then should milk be 
worth? 


’ A. A bottle of milk should be 


A. Cost accounts should be based 
upon a cow’s yearly production. In 
fact a two year’s account is the safest 
basis upon which to work. In other 


worth the same as other food com- / words, a cost account of a cow should 


modities. The food value of one quart 


be kept for two years before it is 


of milk is equal to % of a pound of © decided to eliminate her from the herd. 
lean beef; 2 pounds of “chicken; 2 Under these conditions the adjustment 
pounds of salt cod-fish; 8 eggs; %4~ would be gradual and the temporary 
of a pound of ham; or 4-5 of a pound ~ shortage easily taken care of by feed- 
loin of pork, Therefore, when -milk~ing more heavily. It is not a difficult 
sells for 15¢ a quart, sirloin steak ‘matter to increase the flow of milk 


should not be more than 20.2c a pound from the average cow 25%, 


and eggs not more than 24c a dozen. 
Milk is the cheapest food that can be 
purchased today, 

Q. Why have the milk producers 
not educated the consuming public to 
the value of milk? 

A. Because there was no surplus 


available in the business of produc- MOAI 


tion, and there was no money directly 
available that could be utilized for the 


by judi- 
cious feeding and care. 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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OCTOBER, 1918. 
Factory price $3.25 per hundred. 


purpose of advertising. The only Local shippers 35 cents per gallon for 


method of accomplishing this effec- 
tively is through organization in 


which all producers contribute in pro- ~ 


portion to the amount they produce. 

Q. Has not the public been inter- 
ested in assisting the dairymen? 

A. Yes, to a certain extent. ~The 
United States and State Departments 
of Agriculture have done much along 
this line and many private individuals 
who were interested in producing 
more milk have given assistance. 

Q. By increasing the production 
would not the price become corres- 
pondingly lower and the business more 
profitable? 

A. The Federal and State Govern- 
ments have been primarily interested 
in weeding out the poor cows and not 
increasing the supply beyond the de- 
mand. 

Q. Tf a company buys cows and 
brings them into a particular district 
and sells them, is this not done for 
profit? 

“ A. Yes, there may be a direct pro- 
fit from the sale of the cows at a 


' price above the purchase price; how- 


ever, the greatest profit is made by 
the companies that manufacture the 
milk into various products, for the 
volume of milk in the community is 
increased. It might also temporarily 
force the price of milk lower than the 
prevailing market price: It is of no 
value to the producer unless the num- 
ber of cows is reduced or unless the 
cows purchased are superior to the 
average cows in the community and 
are substituted for the: poor ones; 
Q. How can stimulation be pre- 
vented that will have a tendeney to 
produce more milk and reduce the 
price below cost of production? 


A. By organization by which the - 


cows are tested and eliminated as soon 
as they become unprofitable. For il- 
lustration—a man has 20 cows, 3 of 
them produce milk at a cost of $4.50 
a hundred; 5 at $4; 7 at $3.50; 8 at 
$3; and 2 at $2.50, Hf the price otf 
milk is $4.50 or over, all the cows are 
profitable and there is a_ possibility 
through increased feeding of a stim- 
ulation of production so that there 
will be a surplus. This-surplus will 
reduce the price. If the price is re- 
duced to $3.50, all the cows producing 
milk at a cost above $3.50, should be 
eliminated and this will immediately 
reduce the surplus. Of course these 
cows must be sent to the slaughter 
house. 

Q. How can the farmers be made 
to sell these unprofitable cows? _ 

A. If cost accounts are kept 
through milk cost associations, by a 


-.man employed for this purpose, it 
ought not h 
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tested milk and 87 cents for untested 
milk. 
‘NOVEMBER, 1918. 

Faetory price $3.80 per hundred. 
Local shippers 39% cents for tested 
milk and 4114 cents for untested milk. 

DECEMBER,1918. 

Factory price $4.00 per hundred. 
Local shippers 41 cents per gallon for 
tested milk and 43 cents for untested 
milk, 

JANUARY, 1919. 

Factory price $3.80 per hundred. 
Local shippers 3914 cents per gallon 
for tested milk and 41% cents for un- 
tested milk. 

FEBRUARY, 1910. 


Factory price $3.50 per hundred. 


Direct shippers 3914 cents per gal- 
lon, All direct shipments based ag 
4% milk with a differential of 14 cent 
per gallon for every tenth of one per- 
cent from 4% milk. 

MARCH, 1919. 

Factory price $3.00 per hundred. 
Local shippers price 4 cents per gallon 
below February price. 

APRIL, 1919. 

No change from March price. 
MAY, 1919. 

No change from March price, 
JUNE, 1919. 

Factory price $2.40 per hundred. 

Direct shippers 27% cents per gal- 
fon for 3.5 milk. 

JULY, 1919. 

Factory prices $2.65 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 30 cents per gallon 
for tested milk. Untested milk 321%, 
cents per gallon. - 

AUGUST, 1919 

Factory price $3.25 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 35¢e per gallon F. O. B. 
Pittsburgh for tested milk, 37%e for 
untested. 

SEPTEMBER, 1919 

No change from August price -on 
Pittsburgh. market. Minerva con~ 
densory price $3.55 per hundred, Al- 
liance price $3.55. per hundred. 
Youngstown pays 40c per hundred 
above Pittsburgh factory price. War- 
ren and Niles pay 31% cents per 
gallon. ; 


NOTE—AIl prices based upon 3.5 
milk unless otherwise stated, with 5 
cents per point for butter fat from 3.5 
basis, 

To figure cream prices use the fol- 
lowing example: 

Cream Shipments—One-fifth ptice 
of whole milk constitutes price of 
skim milk when whole milk is selling 
at $2.50 per hundred. For every 10 
eents per hundred whole milk ad- 
vances over $2.50 add 4 cents to the 
price of skim milk. From present 
price of whole milk substract price of 
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Q. Why then do not all dairymen 
feed judiciously and practice better 
management ? 

A. On:account of the increased ex~ 


‘ypense of labor and feed, since com- 


pensation is not received for this in 
the price of milk. i 

Q. What is a milk cost associa- 
‘tion? 

A. It is a cow testing assbviation 
which includes all the items. of ex- 
pense and gives credit for everything. 
The expense substracted from the 
credits leaves the margin of profit. 


. By this method ‘the selling price for 


milk is determined. 

Q. What is a cow testing associa- 
tion? 

A. A cow testing association 1e- 
termines the amount of milk and but- 
géerfat produced by a cow in a year 
and the amount of feed consumed. 
The difference will be the profit above 
feed cost. 

Q. What part of the cost of keep- 
ing a cow is the cost of feed? 

A. Approximately 50%. 

Q. What part of the cost of keep- 
ing a cow is the-cost of labor? 

A. Approximately 25%. 

Q. What part of the cost of keep- 
ing a cow is the cost of overhead ? 

A. Approximately 25%. These 
figures vary to a great extent. How- 
ever, the figures above have reference 
to a well regulated, sanitary dairy. 

Q. Do all farmers produce milk 
wnder sanitary conditions? 

A. No, because they have not been 
able to supply themselves with the 
necessary equipment and furnish the 
éxtra amount of labor necessary to 
produce sanitary milk. However, if a 
just price is paid for milk dairymen 
should produce clean milk and those 
dairymen who are not willing should 
be compelled to do so or go out of the 
business. 

Q. Why do these unsanitary condi- 
tions exist? 

A. It is due to the fact that people 
have always been determined to pro- 
‘eure milk at the cheapest possible 
price. Dealers could not discriminate 
and the price paid for good and poor 
milk was the same. Under these con- 
‘ditions it is only human nature to 
produce milk with the least amount of 
work and expense, 

Q. Then the public has brought 
this condition upon itself? 

A. Yes, by not providing proper 
faws, by not permitting producers’ or- 
\ganizations and by not paying a price 
for the product which would enable 
the producer to better his conditions. 
, Q. Are there not boards of health 
that control sanitary conditions ? 

A. Yes, they condemn certain cen- 
ditions, but since there is no way of 
vemunerating the producer for his ex- 
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Cost of Producing Butter: 
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tra expense and his extra labor, he 
naturally resents the order, and only 
when conditions are so extremely 
‘filthy that they become a menace to 
the public health, will the producer 
accept the condemnation. 

_Q. How can the milk supply be im~- 
proved and made more healthful? 

A. By organizing the farmers, 
grading the milk according to sani- 
tary conditions and bacterial count 
and paying a price for a good grade 
of milk that will enable the producer 
to meet requirements for a certain in- 
vestment, a certain amount of labor, 
and certain sanitary conditions. The 
price paid should correspond to the 
grade of milk. 

Q. Can the dealers not do this 
under their present system? 

A. No, competition does not per- 
mit them. : 

Q. What becomes of the usual sup- 
ply of unsanitary milk? 

A, Cream is separated and sold to 
the creameries and the skimmilk is 
fed to the hogs. 

Q. How is the price of milk vo the 
\ producer determined? 

A. The price of milk in the past 
was usually an arbitrary price but of 
late years the price has been forced 
up, due to the increased price of but-" 
terfat for butter, for cheese and con- 
densed milk. Since milk was more es- 
sential than butterfat, more must be 
paid for milk than for butter fat and 
the value of the skimmilk must also 
be added, 

Q. _ How is the price of milk to the 
consumer determined? - 

A. By adding the cost of transpor- 
tation, pasteurizing, bottling, and dis- 
tribution, to the production price. _ 

Q. What prevents milk distribu- 
ters from charging more than the cost 
of distribution ? 

A. Competition holds in check the 
charging of a higher price. Whenever 
a company in a large city monopolizes 
the business, then the producers will 
distribute their own product whenever 
they feel that the margin between the 
consumer and the producer is becom- 
ing too great. 

Q. What determines the price of 
butterfat ? 

A. The price of butterfat 1s de- 
termined on the basis of the price of 
butter. Butter usually contains from 
80 to 82 to 84% of fat and the balance 
is water and salt. In the past the 
price of butter was the same as that 
paid for butterfat. The salt and 
water whcih were incorporated and 
which increased the quantity, paid the 
manufacturing and distributing 
charges for the creamery but did not 
pay the wholesalers, jobbers or the 
retailers’ commission. 

: Q. Do you not think that the rise 
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in the price of putterfat exceeded the _ 


rise in the cost of production during” 


the past eight years. 

A. The price of butterfat eight 
years ago ranged from 28¢c to 80¢ 
while the price of butterfat in 1918 
ranged from 49c¢ to 63c. While we 
have no definite feed records forthe 
cows in the year 1910, we are assum- 
ing that the cows that produced 3800 
pounds of milk consumed about the 
same amount of feed as the cows in 
1918 and are therefore substituting 
the same amounts with the market 
values at that time. The following 


tables show comparative figures for 


the years 1910 and 1918. 


Q. Why is butter worth 70c a 
-pound when in 1915 it was sold for 
80¢c? if 

A. On account of the cost of pro- 


board cities usually consume 
‘mainder; however, if a , smal 


the eastern markets and 
eastern cities take from 
their supply, New York and 


DELAY DANGERO 

The sooner a thing is don 
quicker and the better. If 
title has never been rightly exal 
ined, your Real Estate int 
are all at stake. Frequently, 
easier to cure defects at « 
than to wait, for the reason 1 
through the death of _intere 
claimants you will have more er 
sons to deal with. es 

It is easier and cheaper to 
a quit-claim deed from John J 


1915 1919 
Concentrates <2. 22-0-..-20.2.-2 1050 pounds @ $24 $12:60 @ $58.00 $30.45 
CNSR os eke eae a a 1200 pounds @ 8 4.80 @ 24.00 14.40 
BSI O'R teres, cots oa, es cae 6200 pounds@ 8 — 9.30 @ 8.50 26.35 
PAStOLe it cea ut ees 187days @ 5c 9.35 @ 10 18.70 
1 DUS sy¢ ea i oy Oia recap Perse li cae B Sener Ter SS oe ume eS $36.05 $89.90 
i BYY0 es bho ig ee sso) ne Bye eciee eee eco er sane op ANS .40 2.00 
Ce Sa ase git Le: IRIS Pana eR Ue peace IS 12.82 ~ 50.70 
. Hauling and Separating........-...---------------2--10+--2-0--5 2.94 12.60 
Vet GAGS oe oe eet ea a engrs eel meee 16.00 23.90 
/ $68.21 $179.10 
Credits: 

Calton. eeecee ens en scene ecee ec nceeceeceennenenteeneandneteamemenanans $ 4.00 $ 9.00 
APO oe ees sie eed ep aaa epee tO 15.00 
Skimmilk: (800 Cw.) iA ec ass tk seers ce es 9.12 30.40 
Matai Credits ooo crt snc ceo ah rae een $23.12 $54.40 
$4609 = % $124:70 

Cost to Produce a Pound of Belen ae ORE se os a nee 
~ 39 


Cost to Produce a Pound of Butterfat..........-.--.-.----..33¢ 


duction which in shown in the table 
below: : 

Q. How is the price of butter de- 
termined. 

A. Butter is-usually produced from 
cream gathered from outlying dis- 
tricts where it is impractical to ship 
milk. The bulk of the butter is pro- 
duced in the western states. There- 
fore, the western markets are usually 
supplied and the surplus shipped to 


than from his Loney aan heirs 
it wihle John is alive. 


The Trumbull Comiy A 
stract Company 


‘201 Stone Bldg. Warren, Ohio 
(Member American Associatio 
Title Men.) 


PUBLIC SALE 


The following will be offered at public. auction 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER, 25th, 1919. 

at my farm, located 214 miles south of Jefferson on the 
brick road leading to Rock Creek. 


12 IsiGlsl GRADIE cows 


ranging from 4 to 8 years old. All raised on my farm 
from best producing cows and good Registered sires. 
These are all winter milkers, part being fresh ae day of 
sale. 
Will algo sell 3 brood sows, each haying pigs ‘by sidal 
three weeks old. 2 good surries, 1-two “horse wagon, 
set double surrey harness, Tornado feed cutter (10 inchs 
‘and possibly 20 tons excellent clover hay. 
Other parties will offer 250 head of Ewe sheep. 

Sale will commence at 1:00 p. m. — 
Farm can be reached from Eagleville Station. 


P. S. BENNENMAN, Jefferson, Ohio. 


— 
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VULCANIZING 
and = 
- RETREADING _ 


“Gen & Goodrich Tires : 
Arthur E. Cass & 


~~ The Goodyear Store Ses 
1409 MARKET STREET : ~ YOUNGST: 
- Bell Main 5800 ore 
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mains it is frequently exported to 
European countries where it meets in 
competition with the butter of other 
ountries, where the wages are lower 
and the labor income smaller. Hence 


ard, on the basis of London mar- 
, All other butter boards must 
ern themselves accordingly to the 
primary market which is New York. 
This, however, dees not represent the 
“true price of butter, according to the 


Brownwood, Farm, Herd Sire 


Forest City Sir Fayne, No. 
197553. By a full brother to a 1248 
lb, daughter of Friend Heng. D. K. 
| Butter Boy and out of 1056 Ib. 
Granddaughter of King Segis. 

We are offering for sale at rea- 
sonable prices bull calves out of 
long distance dams: 

Improve your herd by breeding 
persistent milkers. Sales list 
“mailed at request. 


BROWNWOOD FARMS, 
North Bloomfield, QO. 
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LIBERTY BONDS. 

All Issues Bought and Sold For 
~ Cash at Market Prices. 
GET OUR PRICE 
BEFORE SELLING 


We Also Buy War Saving Stamps. 
J. and S. WULIGER 
_ . Licensed Brokers 
20 EAST FEDERAL STREET, 
. Youngstown, Ohio, 
Open from 9 a, m. to 10 p. m. Daily. 
_ Bring in your Bonds or have them 
sent. by Registered Mail. 
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‘anteed by any business operations, 
‘pay above market price, even though 
- the food nutrients. are worth consid- 


law of supply and demand, for substi- 
tutes constantly tend to lower the 
price below the cost of production and 
there is where the great controversy 


begins. The primary market price de- | 


termined on the wage of foreign coun- 
tries which is low, plus the constant 
interference by the use of substitutes, 
makes the price of butterfat so low 
that at no time, can it be considered 
other than side Ime in the farming 
eperation, unless restrictions are 
brought about that will produce a 
market value ‘on the basis of cost of 
production. Therefore, it is economic- 
ally wrong to base the cost of milk_on 


the cost of butterfat unless the value : 


of the skimmilk is raised so that the 


constituents not fat are worth 2n - 


amount proportional to the fat. Skim- 
milk is considered to be worth from 
90¢ to $1.20, on the basis of praesent 
pork production, with pork-at-22c a 
pound live weight. Taking into con- 


- sideration the nutritive value of skim- 
milk for the human being, the value- 


would be 100% more. Therefore, the 
price of skimmilk for direct consump- 


“tion should be from $1,80. to .$2.40, 
- depending upon sanitary conditions. 


However, when there.exists a surplus, 
dealers are compelled to pay upon the 


- market price, there would be a com- 


mercial loss which could not be guar- 


L 


LO 


erably more to mankind. It is here 
where the psychology and-the adver- 
tising come in, as an important factor 


’ to assist-in regulating the conditions 
- that are not properly understood, and 
-also to regulate production. 


Q. How then shall the price .of 


‘milk be determined? 
A. Itshould be based'upon the pre- 
vailing price of nutrients in animal 
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Uncle Sam to 


‘Here is a barn designed. to save steps, time, labor 
and money for farmers who intend to heed the call of 


8 RAISE MORE MILCH COWS 
| It is necessary that we expand the dairy business of 
| the country to meet the demands now placed on it. 
The barn design here shown has a capacity of about’ 
thirty cows, besides allowing plenty of room for calf and 


bull pens. 


Arranged with a central feed alley.and mod- 
ern facilities for the disposal of litter. 


Good ventila- 


a tion and ample storage space has been provided. 2 
ae You’ll be interested in studying the design-of this ! 


~ modern barn. 
ee ' 
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WESTERK HEOEHNE LUMBER Gt 


W est Dawson 5 St. WARREN, O. W. & N. Phone 1541, 1523 


Bell Phone 60, 91 
_ Bell Phone 514 
Pd Sh ik ren can ok 


of normal market conditions, as for 
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food shutts. for the demand and the 


cost of production plus a fair profit 
for the supply end. 


Q. Does advertising not increase 
the demand? 


A. From a psychological stand- 
point the consumption of milk can be 
increased through proper advertising 
and this can be done legitimately hbe- 
cause the real, true value of milk is 
not known:by*the average person. 
Scientific investigators have been very 
conservative in expressing their 
knowledge ofthe real value of milk 


.as a food for fear that they wouid 
be accused -of being agents to large 


. ‘\ . . 
milk corporations. However, its true 


nutritive value should be the basis for 
_all stimulation of consumption. 


Many 
articles are advertised which possess 
no virtue and large fortunes have 
been made out of patent medicines 
and other articles, on account of the 
fact that people have constantly read 
the advertisements, where attention is 
called to its value. Many special pro- 
duets are manufactured from very 
common products, changed in form, 
put in fancy packages and sold at 
prices. from six to twenty times the 
value of the commodities from which 
they are made, although no additional 
food nutrients have been added. In 
other words fancy products made 
from milk will bring proportionately 
far more than the product in the raw 
state, plus the cost of manufacture 
and a fair profit. More advertising 
should be done. 

Q. Do you think that all producers 


sknew: the cost of production so that ~ 


they can individually bargain with the 
buyer of milk? f 

A. No, the true law of supply and 
demand in which the supply end must 
be based upon the cost of production, 
ean-only be determined through an 
effective organization and hence, since 
all farmers are not conversant with 
the daily market conditions of milk or 


any other farm product, unless they 


specialize, they are not in a position 
to bargain intelligently and for this 
reason it should be left to agents who 
know the market conditions and who 
represent the producers, to bargain 
with the dealers. The producer must 


- learn to divide and systematize his 
fi- work. If he confines his entire ener- 
i}... gies to the work. of production, he will 
find that is even more than one man. 
--ean handle; therefore, 


the marketing 
of his product should be the business 
of a man who makes that a specialty. 
This.would be the only way by whick 


a legitimate price could be secured for ~ 


all producers. Milk should therefore 
be graded according to’ composition as 
well as its sanitary condition and the 


public would be protected by having a - 


uniform price for uniform grades and 
definite standards for milk. With the 
‘dividual bargaining system the milk 
producer usually resents any stipula- 
tion such as payment according to the 
percent of fat or according to sanitary 
conditions, The buyer knows this sen- 
timent and consequently begins to in- 
stitute standards: of his own to meet 
the condition of the producer and 
hence, various prices are paid for the 
same milk and often the same pric 
is paid for milk of various fat per- 
centages and different sanitary con- 
ditions. With such a system the pub- 
lic is not*protected and a good sani- 
tary milk cannot be permently in- 
augurated. 

Q. Is it not a fact that there are 
many producers and that there are 
dealers who have this whole problem 
under their own control and outside 
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froma business standpoint. Thou- 

sands. of dollars have been spent for 7 
the production of certified milk which 
have not returned one cent on the. 
principal, but which has been of in- 
estimable value in developing a better 
milk supply for mankind. In other 
words, certified milk has been a phil- 
anthropic proposition in most cases 
and many of the plants have gone out 
of existence for the price has usually 
been so high in comparison with the 
average milk supply, that the people 
did not buy and the cost of distribu- 
tion became excessive. The business 
went by default unless backed by suf- 
ficient capital to keep it going from 
a philanthropic or advertising stand- 
point. The producers and dealers 
must meet the prevailing prices of 
the community and hence the constant 
competition among milk distributers 
to, increase their volume of business 
has apparently been favorable to the 
consumer and has had a demoralizing 
effect. upon the producer, who contin- 
ually sought and was oblidged to fol- 
low cheaper methods of production, on 
account of his low labor income 
This temporarily lessened the cost of 
production but finally, in many cases, 
resulted in inefficiency. Therefore, 
whoever enters in upon any market, 
must maintain a price for milk equal 
to the prevailing price in the commun- 


-ity, whether the prevailing price be 


just or unjust. 

Q. Should the consuming ‘public 
pay for the inefficiency of the dairy- 
man? 

A. No. Within the past ten years, 
with the comparatively low price paid 
for milk, the average dairyman has 
probably introduced more efficiency 
and has been more generous in giving 
these advantages to the public than 
any manufacturing concern; but not 
withstanding there are always some 


‘people who are extremely inefficient. 


This class may be eliminated to a 


. great extent, or educated through well 


organized effort. If this organized 
effort is not permitted the production 
of milk will be decreased to such an 
extent that ultimately a price will 
have to be paid sufficiently high as. to 
cover the breeding, feeding and busi- 
ness inefficiency of dairymen who 
remain in the business, even though 
they are not able to comprehend the 
low labor income which they are ac- 
cepting. Therefore the price of milk 
should be high enough to cover the 
cost of production in the average 
well regulated dairy provided with 
sanitary equipment and producing 
clean milk. No matter what is done, 
legitimately the ultimate proposi- 
tion is to supply the consuming pub- 
lic with good, clean, wholesome mill: 
at the lowest possible price. But this 
must be:dene in such a way that all 
concerned. will receive a wage for this 
specialized industry comparable to 
that paid in other lines for equal serv- 
iee, This means organization. 

~Q. What do you think of the plan 
of having the producers organize 
their own companies for distributing 
milk? 

A. This would not help to secure 
the cost of production, for two pro- 
ducers’ companies might become com- 
petitors, and’ as a result run on each 
other to:such an extent, that. it would 
again be likely to leave the producer 
less than cost of production on the 
farm. There is no particular ob- 
jection to having the producers en- 
gage in the retail business but the 
organization must not be built upon 
this foundation, but to keep the busi- 


‘ness in a healthy state and to provide 
_ milk for, me 


ind, it must be based 
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FOR EXPEDIENCY AND SAFETY 


The increasing amount of business 
that is being’ brought before the Ad- 
visory Council meetings demands that 

“snore of the subjects presented be 
handled thru committees. The past 
several meetings have had to be ad- 
journed in the midst of important bus- 
hess from lack of time. A great 
_wany subjects are brought before the 
meeting and with more or less discus- 
sion are passed upon by either ac- 
cepting or rejecting. Often these dis- 
cussions are over minor matters and 
consume valuable time. 


The period elapsing between these 
meetings is sure to bring a volume 
of business before each one and as the 
organization grows the more impor- 
tant will be the matters brought be- 
fore them. The committee form of 
handling the business of the meetings 
seems worthy of more attention. The 
present list of standing committees 
tare most sufficient to handle any mat- 
Sers brought before the meetings and 
if those desiring any subject presented 
wiuld refer the matter to. the respec- 
five committee previous to the meet- 
ings for their consideration it would 
tend toward expediency. These com- 
imittees should give each subject con- 
‘sideration and make specific recom- 
mendations with their reports. Sub- 
fects of special importance which time 
does not allow to be handled thru the 
regular committees could be referred 
to a special committee on the day of 
he meeting. 

The meetings are too infrequent and 
Koo costly to hold without the strict- 
est order being followed. There is 
wlso a bit of danger involved in bring- 
ing and passing upon subjects within 


-@ limited time unless brought thru a. 


committee who have given them con- 
dgideration. It is only fair to the of- 
ficers of the company that they be 
#iven opportunity to work with the 
various committees and be acquainted 
with subjects coming before the mect- 
‘we. It is not always™—possible for 


them to advise proper proceedure on ~ 


the spur of the moment. A list of 
_ committees will be printed hereafter 
in the Reporter in order that each 
Advisory Council-member can follow 
‘this suggestion. Some general pan, 


- establish a price basis. 


_ ing present, 
benefits to be derived from such a _ 
‘venture and expressed regret that he 
: had been unable to give the subject 
_ ‘the attention it deserved. He recom- 
-mended that local units around each 
_shipping point be formed and a basis fee 
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fimentary rules will also-be published | 
for the benefit of the members and to 
assist in expediating the business of 
“the meetings. 


THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
MEETING. 


Aside from the general routine of 
business there were a number of im- 
portant matters brought before the 
meeting of the Advisory Council held 
in Youngstown on Friday, September 
5th. The meeting was well attended 
and was perhaps the largest repre- 
sentation of the various local branches 
during the year past. 

One of the foremost matters 
brought before the meeting was the 
subject of milk testing. The belief 
that-testing and weighing of milk at 
the country receiving stations must be 
supervised by producers is no longer 
questioned. At several plants, testers 


have been arranged for by the pa-- 


trons, tho in several places the ar- 
rangement is unsatisfactory owing to 
the lack of co-operation of the 
‘owners. _ 

‘At the Andover plant the patrons 
engaged a tester, the only benefits 


- so far being the satisfaction of know- 


ing their own tester showed a consid- 
erable higher test than that shown by 
the work of the company’s tester. 
The following resolution presented 
vet the meeting by G, N. Mahannah, 
and adopted, places all testing mat- 
ter in the hands of the board of direc- 
tors. It reads: “That the board of 
directors are hereby instructed to 
enter’ into agreement with the milk 
dealers, providing that in the event 


‘the patrons of any or all country re- 


ceiving stations desire to place a 
tester and weigher or tester only, in 
those respective plants, the patrons 
shall have that right, and that such 
tests and weights shall be used as tho 


basis of settlement for the milk pur- 


chased of said patrons.” 

There was also a motion passed 
pledging the membership to a cam- 
paign for clean milk. 

For some time past there has been 
discussed the matter of establishing 
a means of keeping costs of produc- 
tion of the membership in order to 
The public is 
demanding to know these costs and 
so long as the cost of production and 
ja profit is demanded by producers, of 
forts must be made to establish evi- 
dence of the most reliable nature. The 
cost accounting is also desirable be- 


_cause of its tendency to bring about 


the most efficient production methods. 

County Agent McKee, of Washing- 
ton County, Pa., gave a report upon 
the educational campaign under way 
to acquaint consumers of the food 
walue of milk. He spoke very highly 
of the results of Dr. McCullom’s re. 


search work and believed that pro- ~ 


‘ducers should acquaint themselves 
more generally with it. A motion was 
‘passed instructing the officers of the 
xocals to encourage the sale of Dr. 
McCollom’s book, 

Immediately after the indictment of 


,the Chio Farmer’s Co-operative Milk 


Company, the officers of the D.C. 'S. 
Co. took action pledging the moral 
and financial support of the latter 
company to the Cleveland producers, 
and thru a resolution passed at this 
meeting the officer’s actions — were 
endorsed. 

G. N. Mahannah, the only member 
of the committee on co-operative buy- 
spoke very highly of the 


‘of credit thereby established, and that. 2 1a) 


a commercial department be created 


at the headquarters. of the main cor- 


“poration. : 

A representative of the Gleaners of 
Michigan was present at the meeting 
but owing to limited time was unable 
to explain their plan of co-operative 
buying. 

The secretary was paatrugted to for- 
ward the following letter to L. J. 
Taber, Master of Ohio State Grange: 


Dear Sir: We, the members of the 
Advisory Council of The Dairymen’s 
Co-operative Sales Company, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, in executive ses- 
ision do hereby extend to you our most 
heartfelt thanks for your prompt and 
favorable action relative to thé per- 
‘secution of the officials of the. Ohio 
Farmers Co-operative Milk Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Please accept this 
as our humble appreciation of your 
efforts in behalf of justice to organ- 
ized farmers. 


A more detailed account of many 


_of the subjects brought before the 


meeting will appear in the next issue. 
There are subjects to be dealt with 
that will have a great bearing upon 
the future of the organization and 
will want to be fully acquainted with 


LESSEN LOSSES BY LESSENING - 


PRODUCTION. 


Dairymen are coming to realize that 
a more definite plan must be adopted 
to eliminate losses from the dairy herd 
than that of endeavoring to secure a 
profitable price. The limit of finan- 
cial abaility has became so general 
amongst them, they recognize the 
futility of continuing to produce a 
maximum supply. There have beén a 
steady decrease in production during 
the past three years by individual 


dairymen and this decrease would be 


more noticeable were it not that other 
farmers have started in the dairy bus- 
iness. Most of these new producers 
have started with cows the older pro- 
ducers were culling from their herds, 
It has probably been a mistake of 


. dairymen to sell these scrubs where 


they again brought milk upon the 


«Sells | 


SOE, 


"ESiZeS; 


$8.75 a gross. 
upon application, 


write. 


sequences are about to be wro 


- duction to the point where string 


these cows up to the limit in pro 
‘tion, I would cut it out and feed 


” produce it cheaper. If all would do 


‘to.use the surplus in the manufactu 


A Youngstown Store 
Dairy Supplies 


In this big store you find an ex- 
traordinarily large assortment 
of dairy tinware—pails, cans, 
strainers, dippers, ete. 
: insiance, 

| milk cans run from 1 quart to 16 quart 


The large shipping cans are in 
stock in 8, 10 and 12 gallon sizes. 

We carry genuine Thatcher Milk Bottles in stock 
in. % pint, 1 pint and quart sizes at $6.80, $7.50 and 
Prices on larger quantities quoted 


Bottle caps, 1000 in a carton, at 50c a carton. 
Bottle baskets $1.25 and $1.50 for 6 or 8-bottle sizes. 


When you need anything in this line remember we _ 
have it in stock,. If you can’t come in en or 
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isa melas now fox die 
sider, this disposition of th 
cows. .There is no gain in unl 
a lossing proposition upon s60! 
else. Even the little differen 
tween the price received a 
slaughter house price is soon lost 
the lower price of milk these be 7 
cows bring about. 


~ As evidence that some serious | 


from this continual low price of mi 
we print a letter received from» 
of our readers. The tone of the let 
must convince anyone of ie wri 
seriousness. It reads: “a 


“Bditor _ Reporter—Since readin 
your article on the first page of 
issue of September 5th, I have 
convinced more than ever that the 
ducers must do something other th 
increase the production of milk 
take Mr. Dalton to mean what he ‘sa 
when he makes a motion “that if we 
want a higher price we should cut» 


will raise the price.’ Mr. Presid 
I, will second that motion. 


“I do not wish to go to extrem 
but. in the production of a perishal 
product like milk, the production 
be kept down to the demand of 
sumption or the price is bound to f 
In these times of high prices I th: 
the dairymen can afford to cut pr 
duction this winter, and my pla 
this: Instead of paying from $45. 
$80 per ton for mill feeds to | 


roughage we have, and while we ¥ 
not produce as much milk, we~-y 


same we would probably receiv 
much in the lone run. In the m 
time let the association erect sev 
cheese factories in the district an 
ready for the surplus that is sur 
come with spring. It would be b 


of cheese in our own factories tha 
sell it to others who build large c0 
densories out of the profits deri 
from our products. Then again 
that is condensed or dried when 


STRAND HE ey UE 


RIT 


the small covered 


oe 


1e natural flow is a ‘gud thus keep 
the price down. You see in this way 
the -dealers- have a surplus all the 
‘year around. 

RX gain, if the farmer is to receive 
ything like a fair compensation for 


tir up to date business methods. 

“Tf some of those county officers 
that are getting so very officious of 
late were to receive a salary equiva- 


lent to the income of the men they 


chagrin by charges of profiteering, I 
think there would be a big scramble 


é a great num- 
ber of dairyme this intention 
‘of eliminating the expensive feeds 
from the herd’s menu. Even men who 
have been-spending a lot of patience 


and hard earned money in an effort ’ 


to improve the quality of their dairy 
cows are seriously jtonsidering this 
move. 

Cutting production is really an 
economic measure to which dairymen 
are entitled. It is the common prac- 
tice of the manufacturer who finds the 
price of his product below the cost of 
production. Factories are shut down, 
employees given temporary vacations, 
etc., because losses are minimized un- 
til selling prices have raised to a pro- 
fitable level. E 

The method of cutting production 
should be considered carefully for it 
would surely be unwise to follow a 
plan where any deteriation to a well 
developed herd might occur if it is 
possible to avoid. The writer believes 
that until a more settled period arises 
in the dairy business, producers should 
aim to keep less milking cows than 
has been the custom. The poor cows 
should be disposed of entirely—to the 
butcher—and producers who have 
aerds of good cows should then even 
ip with the men who eliminate the 
scrub. A little co-operation along such 
1 plan as this should be practiced even 
tho milk prices were satisfactory. 

The writer believes that it is-useless 
‘or dairymen to hope for a price dur- 
ng the winter months sufficient to 
varrant any other course. Milk prices 
vould have to go to $6.00 per hun- 
lred to pay dairymen for expensive 
eeds and expensive labor necessary 
o hold production, 


ARE YOU HAVING A SALE? 

A great number of our readers will 
'e holding public sales during the next 
hree months. We believe that this 
ublication offers advertising 
aedium for them that will be found 
emunerative. - Our advertising rate 
uring this time for public sale ad- 
ertising will be two cents per word 
or classified advertising and sixty 
ents “per column inch for display. 
.ccounts will be opened for members 
f the D. C. S. Co. on charges of $1.00 
r more. 


an 


By 
‘ MISTAKE IN THE PROSECU- 


TION. 


e - Reporter is wondering who 
is the prosecutor in the case of 
leveland jee Following 


is labor, it is high time that he . 


ee 


Asa result they. became bankrupt 
and owed farmer’s approximately 
$50,000. One of the common practices 


of the past was endeavoring to se- 


cure trade by underselling competi- 
tors which probably accounts for the 
bad rating they gained amongst the 
dairy farmers. 


The firms standing in the past 
made it necessary for the dairy or- 
ganization to protect their members 
insofar as possible thru advising 
against the sale of milk to them. I¢ 
was thought better to doctor a sick 


.horse than a dead one and the of- 
ficers of The Ohio 


Farmer’s Co- 
operative Milk Company did not hesi- 
tate in saying’ so. 


Now we can see a connection be- 
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tween this and the present case 
against these organized producers for 
what better opportunity could. be had 
for the Clover Meadow to secure re- 
venge (providing the prosecuting at- 
torney could be duped) than to charge 
The Ohio Farmer’s Cooperative Milk 
Company with the damnable things 
that has been? 


Recently the Clover Meadow has or- 
ganized into what they call a_ co- 
operative plan to pay the farmers 
more money than they could receive 
otherwise and to reduce the price to 
the consumer: It also seems that they 
have been able to fool a few farmers 
in this new scheme and we presume 
they are largely the ones who gambled 
and lost before. It might be possible 
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You Get More Miles per Gallon 
The Most Efficient Fuel 


Because 


You Get More Power 


THAT’S 


A-HO-LEN 


A BETTER GAS 


Which Alway s Does More Than 
is Claimed for It. 


We Also Sell 


AUTO OILS, TRACTOR OILS 
and all Other Oils and Greases 


Write Us for Prices 


Tue Varey (jit Company 
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-in competition with themselves, 
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to sell stock to them in payment for 
old accounts. If this is so, it is also 
necessary to continue to ship milk to 
this new firm. The plan is wrong, 
theoretically and practically for pro- 
ducers interests for it places farmers 
The 
only means of producers benefiting: is 
thru cooperation with themselves, not 
competition. We venture to say this 
milk firm will continue to practice 
cut price methods, thus arousing the 
antagonism of all competitors against 
themselves and the result will be 
damaging to the industry. 


Then again suppose the plan should 
be successful, we ask you to tell us 
why it would not be to the disadvan- 
tage of fellow dairymen. 
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tion. However, to maintain a pro- 
“per price whe nother arrangements 
fail; a surplus plant might be desira- 
ble. : 

Q. There is a large margin be. 
tween the price for milk at the farm 
“of the producers and the price to the 
consumer—why cannot the producer 
have a part of this margin? 

. A. True, the margin may be great- 
er but the dividends upon the invest- 
ments in most cases is extremely mod- 
est, for both the transportation com. 
panies that haul the milk and the dis- 
“tributing companies. In fact many of 
the smaller retail plants have been 
compelled to go out of business. and 
. have been absorbed by larger compan- 
‘ies, due to the fact that their divi- 
dens were too small. The income of 
' the wage earner of the transportation 
company and of the milk distributing 
company is comparable to the aver- 
age wage of any other industry, for 
they are . protecting themselves 
through organization. All other ex- 
penses in both rompanies are charged 
on the basis of other business account- 
ing. You will find that when these 
legitimate charges are accumulated 
the margin of profit is widened to a 
@reat extent, even though efficiencies 
so far as handling the misk and all 
its products are being introduced. 

Q. You do not think there is any 
danger of profiteering in the milk 
business ? 

A. There is no possible chance +o 
make large profits in the milk busi- 
mess directly unless there is a mono- 
poly; however, big profits can be made 
and losses sustained, by manufactur- 

“ing the milk into various products, 
storing them and holding them for 
higher prices. They have had the ad- 
vantage on the side of profiteering; 
however as prices decline, losses will 
develop. This can be overcome only 
_ by Government control, in which the 
people themselves will take advantage 
of the rise and the fall of the market; 
-secording to the law of supply and 
demand. 

Q. Do you believe in a municipal 
milk distributing plant? 

_A. If other industries are to be 
operated on a municipal or federal 
plan, then the private industries would 
'be handicapped on aceount of labor 
conditions. For real service, private- 
ty operated plants-are undoubtedly 
yore acceptable to the public because 
@ greater service is rendered ~ and 
greater efficiencies. instituted. There- 
fore, for the-present, the best plan 
would be to allow a consolidation of 
the producers’ and the distributers’ 
erganizations. -In other words, form- 
amg ja large milk corporation which 
would have every advantage and rea. 
son for introducing efficiency plans 
into its daily..operations. Then con- 
trol this corporation, first, by allow- 
ing them a franchise to operate with- 
in the jurisdiction of the municipality; 
second, regulate the sanitary condi- 
‘tions; 
for milk which will pay the producer 
the cost of production plus a reason- 
able profit, and the cost of distribu- 
tion, plus a profit, with the introduc- 
tion of efficiency. Under this plan 
there is no question but what milk can 
‘be delivered at a fair price to the con- 
sumer. However, I do not believe 
that as yet a municipality could oper- 
ate efficiently “the. business of milk 
production and distribution, 

Q. Afterall, after investigating 
the system of “cost of production ‘and 
granting that it is fair, according to. 
all business principles, is it not true 


that the thing to do from.a business 
Standpoint, is to buy milk as’ cheap 


is it can be supplied, even though it 


‘it below the cost of production? If. 
the man who produces it does not. 


and third, help fix the price 
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‘know any better, why not take ad- 


vantage of him? 
A. This would appear to be self- 


‘ishness on the part of the consumer:” 


Dairying, as a rule, is;more profita- 
ble in times of depression than in 
times of prosperity, due to the fact, 
that it involves considerable labor and 
it has been the history that price of 


-Jabor always advanees more rapidly , 


than the price of a product, and hence 
has caused dissatisfaction. A man 
might invest his capital in the dairy 
business in times of depression and 
might. do very well, until high wages 
would tend to make him lose his capi- 
tal and a man hesitates to again en» 
age in a business in which he has 
once experienced financial loss. Be- 
cause a man has his capital invested 
and is in such-a position that he will 
fail, it is not fair to consider him as 
having a low degree of intelligence 
and business abliity, for as every oth- 
er man engaged in business, he has 
hopes and confidence that the public 
may right their views and give him 
a square deal. If, however, the pub- 
lic insists upon demoralizing and put- 
ting out of business a man who is 
trying to produce a pure product and 
has a conscienee, it will finally be 
left in the hands of men of low in- 
telligence, who cannot figure and will 
not figure and who cannot be con- 
trolled or regulated, for even in a 
business which is under sanitary reg- 
ulations, the man with no conscience 
producing milk, can do inestimable 
harm to the public. The point there- 
fore is not where milk can be bought 
for the cheapest price, but whether 
you are willing to pay a price for 
milk which will return a fair re- 
muneration to the man who will pro- 
duce a good, high quality of milk and 
safeguard the public health, the 
most sacred and the most. valuable 
asset to man. And I hope that you 


do not consider the dairy business mn~ 


the light of a non-essential industry 
or with the spirit that if profits can- 
not be made, let the business go by 
default, for you must remember that 
upon the dairy business depends not 
only the development of mankind and 
the maintenance of man during old 
age, but also upon this business there 
depends, to a great extent, the solu- 
tion of the problem of restoring the 
fertility to the worn out land, which 
will also result in lowering the cost 
of crop production. Neglect the dairy 
business and you will destroy the 
foundation of economic human nutri- 
tion, and the devitalizing of the hu- 
man body andthe lowering of hu- 
man intelligence is sure to follow. 

Q. Aceording to your ideas then, 
dairymen must organize for the pur- 
pose of securing labor rights; for the 
purpose of determining the correct 
price; for the purpose of improving 
sanitary conditions. This plan seems 
entirely feasible from the standpoint 
of justice and equity, but how soon 
could such a plan be perfected ? 

A, Whenever the consuming pub- 
lic will cooperate with the producer. 

The Dairyman’s Motte—‘Do. unto 
others as you would have other do 
unto you.” 
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FAITH IN TILE REWARDED 

A few years ago F. L. Alien, then 
in debt for his 125-acre farm .in 
Geauga County to the extent of $1509, 


-borzowed $1200 more and purchased | 


a ditching machine. He shad come to 


the conclusion. that the farm would = 
never pay for itself — until ‘it owas. 
‘drained. His neighbors were skeptical, 


- went visiting. After draining these 


we 
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but the local banker had confidence 
in the man who was willing to put his: = 
faith in tile to such a test. After 
planning his drainage system in de- 
tail, Mr. Allen began laying the tile 
as time permitted and funds were 
available. He found he could put in 
from 125 to 150 rods of tile per day 
to an average dept of 30 inches. In 
a relatively short time the whole farm 
was systematically drained with a net- 
work of 25 miles of tile. A neighbor 
began to absorb some of Mr. Allen’s 
enthusiasm, and the ditching machine — 


‘BERKSHIRE B 
‘PIGS 


[Exceptional Breadi n 
FOR SALE 

Grand Sire ofthesepigs, M t 
less Lee 8th, sired more. pi 
‘winning pigs than eee 


BY 


living. ; feo a 
The Sire, Matchless Rival 12th 


won First prize at Kentucky 
F airs i in cadet 


two farms thoroughly, another neigh- 
‘bor became convineed and the machine 
was sold for $300. The debt on the 
farm has long since disappeared and 
Mr. Allen has become'a confirmed en- 
thusiast in tiling. What seemed like 
a serious risk proved to be.a most, 
excellent investment, ass 


Tennessee | State 


Dein is 
| mate to -Lassie’s Matchless 
plem, in -Corsa’s Show Herd 
1917. 
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£ ‘the great ee Naportant problems 
3 vith which he was wrestling. 
t And so this very organization in 
Well they soon saw that it would be 
-onical to be trying those men over 


‘on Fifteenth street for committing 
acts which, at the very time of the 
trial, over on Fourteenth street they 
were doing with the acquiescence, by 


Chicago was called to his assistance. 


the consent, and with the cooperation 
of the Federal Food Administration. 
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The pleasing musical tones of the 


Sa STRADIVARIA 
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give new delights in the art of tone reproduction. Truer and more 


natural tones—of greater dep 


and richness—have never been 


possible until the coming of this marvelous instrument. 
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‘So the prosecution of the indictment 


under the state laws was postponed. 
~ After the armistice, however, it was 


-revived; and they commenced to get 
ready for trial. 


It was postponed 
from time to time for reasons which 
it is not necessary here to relate; and 
it is now fixed for the 15th of Sep- 


» tember, 


In April, however, it was thought 
that that indictment would come on 
for trial in May; and by a method 
which seems to be largely peculiar to 
the city of Chicago and the city of 
New York, in order that those men, 
accused of having the temerity of 
agreeing with their fellow farmers as 
to the sales of their milk, there em- 
anated from the office of the state 
district attorney columns of inter- 
views in the newspapers to the effect 
that they were going after those men 
—all of this, of course, in order that 
the prospective jurors who were to try 
that case might have full knowledge 
in advance of the iniquities of these 
accused men and might at the trial 
be prepared to do them exact justice. 
‘ And by. what, Iam sure, was a co- 
incidence, just at that time, in April, 
the federal district attorney of that 


district got busy and commenced in- - 


vestigations of the same men under 
the Federal. Anti-Trust Act. 


Mr. Young—Under the Sherman 
law? g 
Mr. Miller—Under the Sherman 


law; yes, sir,-the Sherman and Clay- 
ton laws. The method of that I am 
going to relate to you. I am going to 
try to relate it dispassionately; and 
jt is for you to characterize it, 

At a given hour on a given day, 
say 10 o’clock in the forenoon, there 
appeared in the office of the secre- 


. ‘tary of that farmers’ organization two 


of the special agents—detectives, we 
assume—with a subpoena duces 
tecum, commanding them to appear 
forthwith before the federal grand 
jury. 

Now, I am stating facts that have 
come to me from others. I am sorry 
that the man from Chicago who could 
verify this to the committee and who 
was here yesterday has left the city. 
But, as to the Ohio case, which I will 


_ take up later, there is a gentleman 


here who can speak personally. I 
think I am reciting the facts of the 
Chicago case accurately; I may omit 
some facts inadvertently, but those I 
do state I think you will find to be ac- 
curate. 

A subpoena dues tecum was served 
commanding them to bring forthwith 
a large volume of their records, books 
and papers. At the same hour two 
sleuths appeared at the office of the 
president of the organization in the 
same building with a like subpoena. 

Fortunately, the attorney for this 
organization had an office in the same 
building—that is, ex-Gov. Deneen. 
They telephoned him, and he protect- 
ed their rights under that subpoena, 
telling them what papers to take and 
what papers they needed to take un- 
der that subpoena. They had nothing 
to conceal. I am simply stating this 
to show the methods pursued. 

In 35 Different Places. 

Now, that was very carefully 
staged; for, at the same hour of the 
same day, at about 35 points in that 
great territory supplying Chicago 


_ with milk, the special agents sub- 
_ poenaed the local officers of the local 


associations with a subpoena duces 
tecum to proceed forthwith to Chica- 


' go with all of the books, correspor.d- 


ence and records in their possession. 
Many of those men were simply or- 
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ppoena duces tecum to appear forth 
with, for they were told that they 
were to accompany the detectives to 
Chicago—they would not distinguish 
between that and a warrant of arrest. 
And all over that territory the tele. 
phones. were kept busy with the news 
that a drag-net had been thrown out 
to arrest the farmers for making col- 
lective sales of their products. 


“Third Degree” Methods. 


Now, I am going to tell you one 
way in which, what in police circles 
is sometimes called the “third de- 
gree,” was applied. One of these men 
was taken to an upper room where 
two of the detectives were. They were 
questioning this man in regard to 
everything conected with the matter 
and many things not conected with it. 
By and by one of them, with a sig 
nificant look at that farmer sitting 
there with some ostentation pulled a 
revolver out of his pocket and laid 
it on the desk. ._He went on asking 
questions, and the man answered them 
the best he could. By and by the de- 
tective took the revolver up again, 
twirled the cylinder, twisted it around, 
or something like that. Does this 
make you nervous? No—that was not 
in Russia; it was in Chicago. 


You can characterize that as you 
think best; I am not going to do so. 


Let'us go on to Ohio. As I told you 
at the beginning, this thing is extend- 
ing from San Francisco to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. In Ohio last week the of- 
ficers of the Farmers’ Milk Selling 
Organization were indicted—not for 
profiteering, but for fixing prices and 
make collective sales. There was no 
claim that the price was too high; 
there can not be. 


Mr. Young—Was that under the 
State or the national law in Ohio? 


This Happened in America. 


Mr. Miller—Under state law. Some 
of these gentlemen who were indict- 
ed learned of it by telephone mess- 
ages along the course of the evening. 
They telephoned the sheriff: ‘We 
hear we are indicted; we will -be 
there in the morning and give bail.” 
“All right,” the sheriff said. “I am 
sorry that the deputies have already 
started to arrest you; but when they 
get there, you tell them what I say 
that you can come in tomorrow and 
give bail.” Because the sheriff knew 
every one of those men; he knew 
they would never be fugitives from 
justice; every one of them was a man 
of repute in his locality; they were 
men of standing, occupying high posi- 
tions in their localities, and some- 
‘time holding positions of trust and 
confidence in their communities. 


But when the deputy sheriffs came 
back and reported to the district at- 
torney, he started them off again, late 
at night, in automobiles; and they 
went around over the country in auto- 
mobiles and reached some of the men 
in the middle of the night. 

Those men finally reached the jail 
at Cleveland at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
nig. They were taken into the war- 
den’s office; they were searched and 
their personal belongings in their 
pockets were taken. One of them, 
Mr. Ingersoll, who is present here 
this morning, called the warden’s at- 
tention to this: He said, “Mr. War- 
den, that bunch of keys that you are 
taking are the keys of the bank.” 
Mr. Ingersoll is vice president of the 
local bank. He said, “Those are im- 
portant keys, necessary to the bank.” 
But they were all taken, nevertheless. 

They thought they would spare 
these criminals the ignominy of plac- 


ing them in cells, apd. they. were = foe, es 
=. ©: 


Pam. = 
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pital ward reeking with vermin. In 
the morning they had _ breakfast 
brought in that, both from its quality 
and from the containers in which it 
was brought, they could not taste or 
touch, 

While they were there a photogra- 
pher was introduced into the jail to 
take the pictures of. these criminals 
‘in jail. They protested against the 
indignity; but it was insisted upon; 
‘and so they tumed their backs, and 
“the photographer got an elegant view 
of the back of the heads of each one 
of those gentlemen. 

Now, they were prepared early in 
the morning, as soon as they could 
yeach their friends, to give bail; they 
eould give any quantity of bail that 
might be required. It was not con- 
venient, however, for the district at- 
torney to arrange for bail to be taken 
until about noon. 

They were kept in jail until about 
noon, and then taken into the court 
house; there they had to wait about 
- half an hour or more—and if I am not 
stating the facts correctly, Mr. Inger- 
soll will correct me. There a pho- 
tographer came ‘into the court room 
and took a-picture of the judge sitting 
on the bench with those six or seven 
“men lined up in the prisoners’ dock. 
They then gave bail. 

Mr. Chairman, these men were not 
-necased of murder, or bomb throwing, 
or anarchy, or treason. . This did not 
“happen in. Russia or in the middle 
ages. These men were simply. ac- 
cused, of combining with their fellow 
farmers to make collective sales of 
their milk. 

Aeain, I am not going to express 
any opinion, but will ask you to char- 
acterize it. - 

The Story in New York. 

Let us now turn to New York City, 
where we reach the Atlantic coast, 
and then I will take no more of your 
_time upon this subject. 

In Jaunary, 1918, under a state law, 
' the officers. of the farmers’ organiza- 
‘ition, there were indicted. The state 
Jaw. which. it was claimed they had 
violated was the Anti-Trust Law, and 
the Penal Code containing the same 
‘provisions.. There were no . acts of 
oppression or intimidation in the ar- 
vest of those men; they were treated 
courteously, . - : 

They gave bail, ipeideptale it 
cost them—as soon as ney _ found 
that they were indicted ee sent. to 

a surety. company to: look up these 
seven men and be ready. to go their 
bail. Well, they did if; -ircidentally 
At_cost the association two-or three 
hundred dollars premium to the sure. 


THE LADIES’ HAT SHOP 


A call will convince you that we 


are the 


“LEADING HAT STORE” 


im 


YOUNGSTOWN 
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, ty company. But that is a mere bag- 
jatelle; it cost them $15,000 to fight 


their way out of the trouble. 

They immediately asked for a 
change of venue. That was refused 
by the Chicago people. But the judge 
in New York at once discovered that 
it would be almost a travesty upon 
justice to try those farmers, brought 
in from the country charged with fix- 


-ing milk prices—to have them tried 


by a jury of men buying that milk and 
consuming it in a city ; and he very 
promptly directed a Eieie of venue 
to up the state. They did not take 
the case to a dairying county or an 
agriculture country, but to a mixed 
county, Oneida county, in which the 
city of Utica is located, which is one 
of the largest up-state cities, a city 
which has a larger population than 
the rest of the county, and larger 
than any agricultural county. 

About that time the Legislature 
was convened. The matter was called 
to their attention, and they immedi- 
ately. passed a law amending the 
Anti-Trust Law and the Penal Code 
of the state, so as to permit collective 
baragining by farmers. Thereupon 
the district attorney caused these in- 
dictments to be dismissed, stating as 
a reason that the law having been 
amended, the farmers had a clear 
right under the state law to do what 
they were doing. 

One would think that if that were 
the position and the opinion of the of- 
fice of the district attorney,this or- 


ganization at least might be permit-_ 


ted to continue its constructive work 
with a certain degree of peace, 

- About the Ist of December last, 
however, a milk investigation was 
commenced in the office of the dis- 
trict attorney. Subpoenas were is- 
sued from time to’ time to the officers, 
clerks and employes of this farm or- 
ganization, commanding - them to 
bring down to the district attorney 
large numbers of records, papers, 
minute hooks, checks vouchers, ex- 
pense accounts and Golessendbice. 
More and more were called for from 
time to time, and they were held sev- 
eral months, although a part~of them 
were material, or, at least, would 
have been very convenient to have in 
the office. — 

There was nothing to cover up in 
that organization; the organization 
was very glad to give the district at- 
torney’s office any information they 
possessed. But by-and-by they want- 
ed those papers, and they began to 
ask for them, and after some consid- 
erable persuasion. they began to get 
them back in installments. Most of 
them by this time have been returned, 
not all. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, such members 
of. your committee as are lawyers—1L 
take it that the thought will immedi- 
ately flash into their minds, what has 
become of our constitutional provi- 
sion against seizures and compelling 
the production of papers? But we did 
not invoke that; we did not want to 
that organization did not. We want- 
ed*to give them all the information 
possible. But they are still holding 
gome of those papers. 

\ If we grant clearly their right to 
compel the production of those pa- 
pers and to hold them, beyond all 
question the enly purpose for which 
they should be used is in judicial pro- 
ceedings. What has been -done? 


They have been turned over to a sen> - 


sational newspaper in New York City, 
photographed, and last week there 
_ appeared an article under a heading 


_ —I am not sure I remember | the exact 
wording; -but,. anyhow, i was some-— 


_ thing. about “Th 
Buran ah AP tha Malle se eat wD aha thes 


checks, vouchers, telegrams and iet-. 
ters are printed. Down under that is 
‘a picture of an emaciated baby and 
‘the words, “The Victim.” 
The district attorney, if he is quot- 
ed correctly by the newspapers, has 
stated repeatedly during this investi- 
gation since last, December that the 
Dairymen’s aa had succeeded in 
obtaining a law which shielded them 
under the state law but that they 
could still get them under the federal 
law. We have heard nothing that in- 
dicates that the federal district attor- 
ney in that state is investigating it at 
all; we do not know whether he is or 
not, but we have not heard that he is. 
: A Dairy Famine 
, Mr, Chairman, yesterday I picked 


Youll Never Be Disapaeeseeaa 
in a Pair of Walk-Over Shoes” 


\ 
LS 
} 


‘pease 


The no Standard 


the cheapest. 
This article went | 


BECAUSE % 
WALK-OVER SHOES ARE 
MADE OF THE BEST QUAL- 
ITY MATERIALS, ARE THE 
LAST WORD IN FASHION 
AND ARE MADE TO FIT THE 
FEET. FREE ORTHOPETIC 
ADVICE. 

is eae . THE 
WALK-OVER 
BOOT SHOP 

Opposite Dome Theatre 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


MILKING MACHIN visa = 


cup a i Nak 1 More paper. 
“it the headline, “A Mi ie 
‘Threatened in Ne ew re ee 


- county—that is one of the ‘eee 

counties of New York state; with 
exception I think it is the great 
the number of cows; 
closer to New York than any ot 
dairy county; milk from that cour 
can reach the city the quickes 


it is loe 


on ‘; 
Thousands of dairy cows being 
for export;” and this’ investigato 
- ported that from all avenues leadi 
into the shipping stations were ; 
ing cows for sale, and that 35,000 
them were going out of that locali 


Se iS ANAL ERENT ASTYNY 
NANA NAS RATAN TON HAGAN 


EARLY every field of endeavor 
has-its recognized standard— 
one manufacturer’s goods that 


always loom up first in your mind 
nature is 


when a product of its 
mentioned. j 


% 


It’s true of cameras, pianos, locks, 
crackers, speedometers, watches 
and a host of other products. 


And it’s true of M1 liking Machines. 


pee the homes of prize winning stock 


f all breeds, go to the dairy farms whose 
or object is the production of large 


quantities of milk or go to the small 


farmer who has only a limited number of 


cows: everywhere you’ ll findthedoiminat= 


ing milking machine to be the Empire. 


Complete information from us will 
piace you under ‘no obligation. Come 
in-to see us or ask us to comeont to see 
you at once, 


HALL & es Agents 
~. Cortland, Ohio. 


NATL AN PANG Ni SWAY 


‘ i 4 > a leg aay eaten . . ie eRe > 


hy 


Now, Mr. Chairman, presume that 
ose very able and esti 
n who have been conducting this! 
paganda in. New York City against 
Mm organizations\see no connection 
etween that propaganda and the sale 


of those cows. We do. 


Any Batteries Re- 
paired and 
Recharged 


EXIDE MILBURN 
SERVICE CO. 


Surprise yourself by seeing our 
fine stock of staple & fancy goods, 
5 ooks, stationary, school supplies, 
P erockery and glassware. 
_ Subscription agent for all relia- 
ble newspapers and magazines. 
Phone orders given prompt at- 
tention. 
R. N. COWDERY 
Cortland, Ohio. 


FREE BREEDING 


SERVICE : 
To a half brother of THREE) 
WORLD’S CHAMPIONS—The 
Maplecrest Monarch—Butter King 
De Kol Colantha. Sired by Friend 
Hengerveld De Kol Butter Boy 
and from a 30-lb. dam. 


YES, WE MEAN 
WHAT WE SAY 


Write us for full ‘particulars 
We furnish free breeding service 
Also— 

We will keep your Liberty Bonds, 
without cost to you, clip the 
coupons when due, and place 
them to your credit. 


r 5 ey. And We Pay 
o oe _..on Deposits 


The People’ s Savings Co. 
Warren, Ohio; 


The R. B. Brown 
Artificial Limb Co. 


Formerly 
Local Branch 
of the 
NATIONAL 
ARTIFICIAL 
LIMB CO. - 


‘Perfect Fitting— 
easy ‘and eom- 
fortable—1i ig ht 
and durable — 
made and. fitted 
by experts - —the 


| R. M. Brown 
~ Artificial Limbs 
Carry a rigid 
guarantee of 
: Absolute patisgagtion 


able gentle- 


We see that > 


“mittee than I have heard today. 
 plause.) 


’ 


the relation, in part, at least, is the 
relation of couse and effect. 

| The great cry today, Mr. Chairman, 
is for more food and cheaper food. 
The dairy cows of our country are 


‘the one greatest agency to increase 


the food supply of our country. In 
the magnitude of its annual product, 
it stands next to corn and above 
wheat, in dollars and cents, 

And the dairy cow is an efficient 
machine. She will produce more 
food, in the form of milk, in one Vear 
—three times over than does her 
carcass in beef.. In her entire life- 
time, in the form of milk, she will 
supply more food than will the cam 
casses of 17 steers. And she is an effi- 
cient producer. Of all the feed that 
she consumes, 89 per cent is utterly 
unfit for human consumption. There- 
fore, she takes that 89 per cent of 
feed and, by that mysterious alchemy 
of motherhood, converts it into a food 
which is palatable and nutritious. 


* Thirty-five thousand cows going out 
of the country, Mr. Chairman, do you 
wonder that I say to you that one of 
the greatest and most effective ways 
to increase the food of our people and 
ultimately to cut down the high cost 
of living is to permit these farmers 


to have liberty of action under the 


law? 


To consider again this proposed 
amendment, we submit to you that 
farmers, to continue to produce, must 
have a way satisfactory to them to 
fairly market their products. They 
have found from experience that the 
only way they can do it that is to do it 
collectively. Therefore, if they are 
denied the power and the.right to do 
it collectively, they can not do it at 


-all. This will mean that some of 


them will quit the game; not all of 
them, but enought of them to spell all 
the difference between a sufficient 
supply of food and an insufficient sup- 
ply . 

Mr, Jones—I think, Mr, Chairman, 
that we ought to recommend to this 
organization that they retain their 
present leader and representative, I 
have never heard a clearer and better 
presentation of a case before a com- 


(Ap- 


(To be ettiesi) 


SHALL FARM PRICES FALL 
FIRST? 


David F. Houston, Secretary cf 
Agriculture, does not assent to the 
theory that the prices of farm pro- 
ducts should fall before the prices of 
manufactured\ commodities fall. He 
makes this clear in replying to a re- 
cent communication in which it was 
stated that “There must be a drop in 
prices before there is a drop in wages, 
and it would seem that the farmer is 
the man who is going to be first hit.” 

This theory has been advanced by 
a number of manufacturers, said the 


’ Seeretary, who continued, “It is clear- 


ly an unjust contention. It manifestly 
would not do to ask, farmers to pro- 
duce, buying everything that they 
have to buy from manufacturers at 
high prices, with the assurance to 
them that their products will fall in 
price, and that then manufacturers 
will consider what they will do with 
reference -to their own prices. 
Obviously, manufacturers must be 
willing to make at least a contemper- 
aneous decrease in their prices. It 
might even be contended that they 
should make a prior decrease in their 
prices, since the farmer’s operations 
involve a. year and he could not re- 
coup for twelve months, or could not 


recoup at all, because, on the feeorys 


is products ° would fall in. 


£ TAT 
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men must be brought to realize that. 


if we are to get back to the normal, 
they must set about immediately to 
do their part, and unquestionably, pro- 
fiteering in manufactured products 
must be eliminated. 

“Of course, everything possible will 
be done to enable the farmer to pro- 
duce more economically, so that if 
prices do fall, he will not sustain a 
loss, or so great a loss. All the ef- 


$ «RESTAURANT 


UNDER LIBERTY THEATRE 


THE PLACE OF GOOD EATS 
Largest and Best Equipped Restaurant in 
Youngstown 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 
OUR SUNDAY DINNERS ARE A WINNER 
LEO M. RUPP, Manager. 
SOOOHOOSDEDOOOOOCCECOEEECE 


MAXWELL 


MORE MILES PER GALLON 
MORE MILES ON TIRES 


5-Passenger Car $1,060.00 
114 Ton Truck Chassis $1,495.00 


Delivered Youngstown. 


The Kay Motor Sales Co. 


oo 


789 WICK AVE. 


7 HELM, FEARS & oS 


, waaVvARD 


Take Hard Work 
“Chores’”’ 


pi a STAR Litter Carrier and get rid 
of hard work in cleaning out the barn. 
Even if your time was worth only 10.to 15 
cents an hour, a STAR Carrier would pay 
for itself and more the. first year you use 
it. STAR Carriers are part of the famous 


Out 


line of 


| Faquimmext- 


Come in and let us show you one of the 
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forts of the Department of Agricul~ 
ture and of the land-grant colleges: 
have this aim. They are trying to 
bring about” better methods of culti- 
vation, better financing, better mar 


keting, the elimination of plant and 
animal diseases and irisect pests, and 
the better utilization of labor. Much 
has been done in this direction, and 
more will be done as time passes.” 


ead tl aaa ca 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


THE 
STAR LINE 
Barn Equipe 
ment 
Litter Carriers 
Harvester Hay 
ools 
Door Hangers 
Garage Equipe 
ment 
Coaster Wagons 
Tank Heaters 
andotherFarm 
Specialties 


three styles of STAR Carriers or any- 


thing else you need in barn equipment. 
make that barn of yours a good-paying investment. 
It saves work, enables you to 


do it with STAR Equipment. 


Now is the time to 
You can 


keep the barn sanitary, and get more profits from your herd, 


WESTERN RESERVE IMPLEMENT CO. 


Hubbard, Ohio. Rea: | 
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HOW CAN YOU KEEP YOUR FEED 
: COSTS LOW? 


This is the question nearly every : 


dairyman is asking. Is.it possible to 
‘eliminate or minimize the use of ex- 
‘pensive protein feeds without harming 
‘the cow as a producer? The economic 
measures in feeding during the winter 
‘will be many and if you can give any 
‘suggestions that will be of benefit to 
other producers, you owe it to them. 
‘A discussion on economic feeding 
’ ‘methods used by the members would 
‘probably prove beneficial to many. 
You are invited to take part in this. 


WHEELING DISTRICT JOINS 
D. C. S. CO. 

Milk producers of the Wheeling dis- 
trict have decided to affiliate with 
the D. C. S. Company. A meeting of 
the Directors will be held with Wheel- 
ing representatives at Wheeling, Va., 
on Wednesday, October 1st, to arrange 
plans whereby this new territory can 
be joined with us. 


PRESIDENT BRENNEMAN SELLS 


HERD. 

An advertisement in this issue an- 
nounces the sale of President Brenne- 
man. During the past year the entire 
time of the president has been given 
to the dairy organization thus making 
it necessary to depend upon hired help 
to run his farm and dairy. The in- 
creasing problem of keeping hired 
help and the continued demands of the 
organization for his personal time 
shave made it necessary for him. to 
discontinue the dairy business, 


| 


A number of locals have failed to 
report a complete list of officers. If 
the complete list of officers in your 
local do not appear in this directory 
you are asked to have them properly 
forwarded to Secretary Frank Shore, 
Jefferson, Ohio, as well as to this pub- 
lication in order that the business of 


the organization will not be held up - 


thru lack of proper names and ad- 
dresses. Changes of officers should 
also be reported. 


FARMERS 


Will buy Wheat at Government 
price and grades and can use a 
large quantity at this time. 


THE BALDWIN CITY 
MILLING CO. 


Oak Hill Ave. 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0O. 
Bell-49-Main 
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We will supply you" with 
_ THE BEST EAR TAGS 
on the market, for Hog Sales. 
ba figures are in black on an aluminum 
ag. 
times. A great help to the public and 
the auctioneer. 


25 Tags......0:ccccee.$1.00 

50 Tags......0...0.00. 1.60 

100 Tags................ 2.65 
Zz By mail postpaid. 
‘Send cash via Registered Mail, or Postal 
__, Money Order with order. 
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They are easily read at all — 


| ished to advertisers upon request. 
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LEARN TYPEWRITING AT HOME 


Think of it! Only a few easy les- 
sons, not the slightest. interference 
with your present work. You learn at 
home quickly and easily, improving in 


speed with the very First Lesson. The - 


beginning student can reach, upon 
completion of the course, around 60 
words a minute. Salaries arrange 
from $20.00 to $30.00 per week. 

The Government service calls for 
many typists monthly, The usual en- 
trance salary is $1,100.00 a year for 
typists. Some departments pay a 
bonus of $20.00 a month. Many 
branches in Washington pay a typist 
$1,340 a year at entrance, 

Write today for rates of tuition and 
then spend a few months in preparing 
for_a Government or Business posi- 
tion. After completing the course the 
student may come to Youngstown for 
a week or two and qualify for the 
operation of the Dictaphone, which 
offers many fine positions. Youngs- 
town Business College, 16 W. Federal 
St., Youngstown, O.—adv. 


BIG INITIAL LOSS, BUT GREAT 
GAIN 
“In December, 1909, I discovered tu- 


-berculosis in my herd. I at once noti- 


fied the live-stock sanitary board at 
St. Paul and requested them to send 
their veterinarian to test my cattle. 
They did so, and found 22 reactors in 
my herd of 80 head. 

“Some of my neighbors made light 


Printing 


Send your orders for 
letterheads, envelopes, | 
sale bills, catalogs, ete., 
to us. We are in posi- 
tion to give you the best 
of quality and service 
at reasonable rates. 


DAIRYMER’S 
PRICE REPORTER 
Youngstown, 0. 


ADVERTISING 
RATES 


The advertising rate in the 
Dairymens’ Price Reporter effee- 
tive until further notice is 98 cents 
per column inch for display and 
three cents per word for classified. 
Discounts given upon application 
for contracts covering regular ad- 
vertising, 


15th of each month, however, no 
advertising guaranteed insertion 
unless in publishers hands 10 days 
before date of publication. 


Right reserved to refuse all ad- 
vertising that publishers believe to 
be detrimental to the best interests 
of the readers. 


Statement of circulation furn- 


Forms close upon the 1st and} 


a 


of the “matter, To satisfy myself I 


went with my cattle to South St. Paul 


and saw them slaughtered, and was | 


shown lesions in every single carcass, 
“The next year I called for the 


second test and found infected one. 


cow that was tested the year previous 
and a heifer that was too young to 


be tested the first year.. I followed 
the instructions of the sanitary board 
in disinfecting my barns after each 


eS 


PJ CORED. 


The Youngstown Implement Co. 
Successors 40. 
C. A. LOVELAND CO. 


Will take over this business place and will continue 2 
the business the same as in the past, but will carry a more — 


extensive line. | 


218 EAST BOARDMAN STREET. — 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. | 


|F. B. SMITH 
GARAGE — 


PAINTING 
TOP TRIMMING. 


is 


MACHINE WORK 
REGRINDING 
WRIST PINS 


Chevrolet Cars 


: _ To our already complete auto machine shop we . 
B have just added a new machine for the regrinding 0 
cylinders. It is the best money can buy. Our wor 
is high class and guaranteed. We carry a big supp 
of over-size pistons in stock and can furnish any sit 
wrist pin desired. We solicit inspection of our pla 
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_MAKING OF PARTS 


36-46 PYATT ST. 
oe ¢ oungstown, 0. 
7190 


test. a Sane: 

“I have had my cattle teste 
year since and have not had a 
since the first two tests. T 

.1919, I called for the Federal i 
tor to test my herd, and he also fo 
them free from tuberculosis. . 

“T certainly am in favor of erad 
tion of tuberculosis in all cattle, bo 
registered and grades.”—M. C. Wil 

ford, breeder of Angus cattle, Canton, 
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ommunication from R. W. Bald- 
Secretary of the Inter-State 
ilk Producer’s Association, states 
eaird Se gti of ssi or- 
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W $3 Package 
\\W guaranteed to give 
- safisfaction or 


XY) money refunded 

¥i$1 Package sufficient § 
END ‘TODAY FN) for ordinary cases, Bs f 
AGENTS Postpald on receipt of price 44d 
WANTED bey Write for descriptive booklet G= 


HINERAL REWIE REMEDY CO.,475 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 
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|GO0 TO BLASE’S 
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ducers Association, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Rammussen, and Prof. Bor 
land of State College.’ 

This organization has been making 
price settlements on a similar basis to 


that of the D. C. S. Co., employing 
Dr. Clyde L. King as arbitrator. They 
have held one of the best average 
price in the United States, 


and get a good pair of Read- 
ing Glasses. Step right in 
off the sidewalk, no steps to 
climb. 

MR. & MRS. W. O. BLASE, 

Optometrist. 
11 and 15 S. Hazel St., 
Youngstown, O: 


= TRUSSES. 


The Finest Made and Fitted by a Master Hand 
15 Years’ Experience 

_ Braces—/(for all deformities). 

_ Abdominal Belts, Adjustable Arch Supports. 


Elastic Hosiery, Crutches, Etc. 
Ms A New Corset—with uplifting and reducing features. 
; . Lady Attendant. 


DONALD V. CUNNING 


101 West Federal Street—Upstairs—Cor. Phelps and Federal 
Bell Federal 4286. 
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“Waists Needlework 


The better waist for less money 


~ Rainbow Waist and Needlecraft Shep 


carta HIPPODROME ARCADE 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


Yarns »\ Stamping 


President of The National Milk Pro- . 


. of Waynesburg, Ohio. 
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TRACTOR BARGAIN—On account 
of change in plans, offer new Cleve- 
land Tractor for quick sale at price of 
$1,190.00. Latest model machine, 
Never used. Write TRACTOR, care 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—150 Bushel of Isladden 
wheat, first class condition, good. 
G, A. Cover, Cortland, Ohio. 
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Member's Exclaamge 


FOR SALE—Black Draft Gelding, 


_ 4 years old. Black Hackney Saddler 


and Driver. White Collie Pups, $10 
and $15. P. R, Elson, 1 mile north 


7 


FOR SALE—Farm of 161 acres, 2 
miles to railroad, fair barn, good hous2 
with slate roof, other out buildings, 
extra well fenced, plenty of water, an 


_excellent dairy or sheep farm. Un- 


derlaid with coal; some small timber. 


_ Stuart M. Johnston, R. 1, Homeworth, 


Ohio, 


FOR SALE—Pyractically new Hin- 
mar milking machine. Walter H. 
Welch, R. F. D, No. 1, Jefferson, O. 


FOR SALE—Farm of 168 acres, 4 
miles to railroad, good 10-reom house, 
two barns and other buildings. Good 
orchard 20 acres in fine timber, 100 
acres in cultivation, rest in pasture 
can be fenced, running water. Price 
$60 per acre. James Johnson, Lock- 
wood O. R. 1. 


FOR SALE—A $8 acre $5,000 farm 
for $3,500. Barn, 6-room house, well 
at barn also house, 60 acres plow land, 
small sugar bush. Will deal for small 
place or house and lot. Must sell at 
once. F, E. Burch, East Orwell, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—100 acre dairy farm; 
two miles from each town, Sprine- 
boro and Conneautville, one mile from 
from depot, two miles from Reick 
Creamery, excellent water, fair build- 
ings,’ good sugar bush, fruit trees, 


Se 
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_W. W. MARTI 


145-153 WOODLAND AVE. & PINE ST. 


cost. 


We have a light model for the farmer to operate over bad roads and 


Republic Trucks are of Simple Construction and operate at a low 


the large model to haul heavy loads up to 6 tons. 


Bell 2800 Federal 
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| Saaeeaeeeati Republic for Service 


Republic see Trucks 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
Successors to The Martin-Whitehill Co. 
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apples, pears 
reasonable, 


, Peaches, plums. Price 
Leon H. Christy 
Springboro, Pa. 
FOR SALE—10-20 Mogul Tractor 
used 1 year, in good condition. Priced 
to sell. Terms if desired. J. G. King, 
R. F. D. 3, Newton Falls, O. 


Mention this paper to the advey- 
tisers, 


UNCLE SAM WILL CATALOGUE 
DOMINANT BREEDS BY 
COUNTIES. 

In the nation-wide campaign to pro- 
mote the general use of purebred sires 
and better live stock, the United 
States Department of Agriculture will 
keep records of the agricultural coun- 
ties according to the breeds of live 
stock which predominate in then. 
Practical experience has demonstrate@l 
the desirability of communities con- 
centrating on the production of only a 
few breeds and types of the different 
classes of live stock. Such manage- 
ment not only enables the individual 
farmers to aid each other in improv- 
ing and ungrading their stock, but 
also gains for the communities wide 
reputations as centers for certain 
breeds. The raising of several dom. 
inant breeds in any community makes 
that locality the mecea for prospectiva 
purchasers who are desirous of buying 
animals of those breeds, and als» 

makes it possible for buyers to obtain 
stock in large quantities. 

For’ the service of persons inter- 


ested in examining or selecting live 
stock, the department will keep a- 
reeord. of the dominant breeds, and 


varieties of the different kinds of live 
stock in each county where such in- 
formation is._obtained from accurate 
and dependable sources. Pending fu- 
ture development in this work, a breed 
or variety will be considered dominant 
if 100 or more good purebred sires of 
that breed or variety are owned and 
used for breeding in a county. Sources 
of information concerning these farm 
animals will include county agents, of- 
ficers of state agricultural colleges, 
and representatives of state boards of 
The department requests 
that state and county live stock asso- 
ciations transmit figures and all’ data 
available on the-purebred sires of 
their region to their local county 
agent or the state agricultural college. 

his material should include a state- 
ment of the number of purebred sires 
in the county, together with the date 


_when the information was gathered. 


‘ 
Pee 


Initiative in collecting and reporting 
these data rests entirely with the 
county and state officials, 
Information gathered in this way by 
the Department of Agriculture will be 
available to the public. Thus persons 
wishing to purchase any kind of live 
steck may ascertain readily what 
counties in the United States, accord- 
ing to the records, have purebred sires 
of the various breeds in which they 
are interested. Naturally where as 
many as 100 purebred sires are used 
in a community, these herd headers 
will stamp their quality to a consider- 
able extent on the live stock of that 
county and lead to the production of 
many desirable grade females, as well 
as purebred stock of both sexes. 
Furthermore, in countries where a cer- 
tain breed is considered dominant, 
even though there are less than 100 
purebred sires, such facts should be 
reported and will be kept as supple- 
mentary records. 
er, 
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Bs a of Army and Navy Goods - 
2 OPEN EVENINGS—MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED ON RECEIPT OF CASH OR MONEY ORDER. 
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= Would you like to travel over ace battle scarred nods ie eae and at 
= the same time get paid for it? 
= That is just exactly the oper oeney extended to you = the U.S. Army 
== recruiting Service. 
= You can enlist now for one year in U. S. Signal Corps and Infantry 
= for France and similar openings are waiting for you in ine Siberian Expedi- 
= tion and all other branches of the Army. : 
= Here is a nopportunity that may never be open to you again ; get out 
= and see the world, and while the other fellow is digging deep to pay for the 
= pleasure, why not let Uncle Sam send you. And besides he pays you for that 
= time. | j ee ey | 
= Write us and we will tell you all about this wonderful service, better — 
= still, come in and see us. 
_ U.S. ARMY RECRUITING | OF F IC 
= 3rd Floor Realty Trust ae. Joerg wn 
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seeming Committee by making a 
1 y of the dairy conditions and to 
rt at the Sept. Council meeting, 
ggestions of work in which the cr- 
nization should be active. 
. M. McKee, County Agent, Wash- 
; ton, Pa., was selected to serve as 
airman of the Committee. As it 
yas not feasible to get all the County 
° ae together or all the other par- 
ies with whom we should wish to 
en, an outline was prepared and 
nt out asking for criticisms and 
suggestions or additions thereto. - As 
1 result of this quite a large number 
f timely and helpful suggestions were 
eceived. A preliminary conference 
vas. held in Pittsburgh attended by the 
‘ollowing men: 
- Robt. W. Balderston, Sec’y of the 
inter-State Milk Producers’ Ass'n. 
Prof. A. A. Borland, Dairy Depart- 
nent of Pa, State College. 
Prof. Oscar Erf, head of Dairy De- 
artment of the Ohio State University. 
S. Wise, Director of the D. C. S. 


3}. Bayard, Editor of the National 

kman and Farmer. 

_ P. Weaver, Assistaant State 
of County Agents in Pa, 

rubbs, County Agent; B. H. 

unty Agent; J. M. McKee, 

een 


g been summarized, were 

these are as follows: 

turned over to W. s. 

or further study. — 

its and displays, N. S. Grubbs, 
Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ag or, dealing with Cow 


er Tiga af pat: Oscar Erf, 


report to the Couneil 
ian of the committee ex- 
: regret. that he was not 
ny iar with Ohio conditions, 
hope that the producers of 


rk would realize it was 
n n some cases to make sug- 
would apply in both 
effort was made +o 
s from Ohio and much 
by County Agents and 
& Tietnder mad 


K Rees “Washington, Bas: in. 


thers connected with the ; 


_ forth any one plan. 
‘of further material in this connection 


- below should communicate with 
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, .sent or who were consulted in some 


way. The projects are reported in 
detail in separate article in this issue. 

W. R. Wheelock, formerly County 
Agent, Warren, Ohio. 
_ Prof. A. A. Borland, Prof. of Dairy 
Husbandry, State College, Pa. 

Dr. Helmer Rabild, Charge Dairy 
Extension, Washington, D. C. 

Julia C. Lathrop, Chief, Child Labor 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Agri, 


R, C. Wiggins, County Agent, But-- 


ler, Pa. 

Hon. Fred Rasmussen, Secretary of 
Agri., Harrisburg, Pa. 

N. S. Grubbs, County Agent, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

S. S. Lehman, County Agent, Erie, 
Pa. 

E, C. Sleeth, County Agent, Ash- 
tabula Co., Jefferson, Ohio. 

E. M. Bailey of Rieck-McJunkin Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. | 

C. D. Sprout, County Agent, Craw- 
ford Co. 

P. H. Sprenkle, 
Uniontown, Pa. 

Robt. W. Balderston, Sec’y Inter- 
State Milk Producers’ Ass’n, Phila., 
Pa. 


County Agent, 


Co. 

Dr, E. V. McCollum, Johns Hopkins 
University, Columbus, Ohio. - 

W. 8S. Hagar, County Agent, Mercer, 
Pa. 

B. H. Dimit, County Agent, Beaver, 
Pa; 

E, S. Bayard, Editor of National 
Stockman and Farmer. 

Prof. Oscar Erf, head of Dairy Hus- 
bandry Department, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, _ 

W. S. Wise, P. S. Breneman, A. W. 
Place, Directors of the D. C. S. Co. 

Pearl McDonald, Charge of Home 
Economics Extension, Statae College. 

T. E. Munce, head of Pa. Animal 
Industry, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PLANS TO INCREASE CONSUMP- 
TION OF MILK OUTLINED. 

The Educational Committee! received 
many live suggestions as to methods 
to follow in setting forth the value of 
milk and encouraging its consumption. 

Tnasmuch as conditions vary so and 
the field of possibilities is practically 
unlimited, no attempt was made to set 
The working out 


was taken over by Mr. N. S. Grubbs, 
County Agent, Old City Hall, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Those desiring further sug- 
gestions or details further. than given 
Mr. 


Grubbs, Some plans suggested are as 


N. C. Dale, County Agent, Lawrence | 


~ diet. 


milk in the diet, everyone agreed that 
giving the widest publicity to Dr, 
MeCollums work was the best step that 
could be taken. This is reported fully 
in another article, Those desiring an 
abstract of his work should write the 
National Dairy Council, 130 N. Wells 
St., Chicago, Tl]. Possibly second in 
this connection would come the import- 
ance of sanitary quality of the milk 
which is reported fully in this issue, 

Pictures taken of children and 
adults before and after having plenty 
of milk. This material could be gotten 
through Tuberculosis 
State Health Departments, 
Welfare Workers. 

The Home Economics Department of 
the two States as a part of their reg- 
ular work will furnish speakers and 
comluet campaigns on the importance 
and greater use of milk. Encourage 
this work whereyer possible, 

City milk campaigns using many dit- 


sanitariums, 
and Child 


ferent organizations to set forth the 


value of milk. Sueh a campaign was 
eonducted in Detroit, Mich., with 
splendid suecess reported. 

Co-operate with Child Labor Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Agr., ask for their 
assistance and publications. 


Urge the dictributors of milk to see 
that it is available to laborers at in- 
dustrial plants at luach time. In one 
plant near Philadelphia hundreds of 
pints are consumed daily. There are 
very (few plants where {he dealers 
make it a business of having on hand a 
supply of good cool milk at lunch time. 
Let any produeer who is in touch with 
any large industrial plant make in- 
quiry on this point and encourage some 
distributor to try it out. 


. Try and interest your family doctor 
to read and keep posted on Dr. MeCol- 
lum’s work. Ask some leading prac- 
titioner ‘to discuss ‘before a meeting 
of your loeal the’ value of milk in the 
See that in preparing his address 
he has access to Dr, MeCollum’s work. 
Then see that the local paper has a 
copy of the physician’s report. 

AN the replies to the questionaire 
indicate that the physicians in general 
were not familiar with the latest find- 
ings of Dr. McCollum. Tn Erie the local 
Board of Health were weported as 
emphasizing the value of milk as food. 

Loeals should be awake as to the pub- 
licity possibilities in county seats and 
other centers of population particulariy 
showing the value of milk, making use 


of pictures such as rats in Dr. MeCol- 


lum’s work. One well gotten up exhibit 
with proper placards in a window on 
Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, will get home 
to more people than dozens of meect- 


ings. held in the city or best the 


ood. 8 


with a ge 
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not a less ; price 


roy Ecctinal eomiiitics Composed of County Ace after Conference With Producers and Distributors 
Dairy Teachers, Officials, Etc., Submit Reports and Suggestions on Several Definite Lines of Work 


tion for an exhibit send it on to Mz. 
Grubbs. 

This is a subject upon which sug- 
gestions should be coming in all the 
time. Local producers of the D. C, & 
Co. whenever they have a good idea 
or have worked out some feature sue- 
cessfully report it to the Price Reporter 
so that it is given publicity. 


PLAN TO FURNISH ‘CLEANER 
MORE WHOLESOME MILK 
One of the points emphasized most 
strongly in replies to the Edueationa} 
Committee’s questionaire was the im- 
portance of the dairyman furnishing 
milk of outstanding cleanliness and ~ 
quality such that a person having one 
glass would smack his lips and ‘hollow 
for more. Now wait a minute you fob 
lows who are on your feet and want 
ing the floor. The committee knows 
that the producer is not the only man 
who comes in contact with the milk 
before it reaches the consumer an@® 
also that the receiving station men an@> 
distributers are only human and hase 
to depend on hiring others some of 
whom may be hardly human under 
existing labor conditions. Therefora, 
save your energy and breath. Do not 
try and blame. all this on the felfow 
who handles the milk after it leavos 

your hands. 


The D. ©. S. is a big far sightode 
organization working for the good of- 
the milk producers and-must therefore 
take a broad view point. and look welly 
into the future. The directors have 
done this’ and are satisfied that the 
condition in which some of the mills 
comes to receiving stations is working 
a harm to the lairy business in redue- 
ing consumption and in eausing a lose 
to the distributors, which Joss is reflee® ~ 
ed back to all the producers in a Tess. 
price because if the distributor loses 
money through any one producer ho 
must distribute that loss and right it 
by paying less money to producers ag 
a whole. Definite instances were cited 
of a producer who has put things over 
on @ receiving station man withont 
realizing that he was redueing the 
price of milk to himself, his neighbor 
and hurting the product in the mindg 
of the consumer. 

The directors want to know that the 
milk from the producer reaches tho 
receiving station in clean, wholesome 
condition. It will then be the duty of 
the directors to see that the distribut- 
ors take every precaution to maintain 
that high state of ‘leanliness an? 
wholesomeness until the product goes 
into the baby’s bottle. The two things: 
that are going to bring about a greater 
consumption of milk in Be. fatare. BB 
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absolute Seaaity of milk in the diet 
as‘shown in Dr. MeCollums work (get 
his book and read it) and by convine- 
ing the consumer that the milk is for 
the highest standard of cleanliness and 
therefore absolutely wholesome, 

The work done thus far in this con- 
nection was reported by Mr. Wise who 
has conferred with producers and dis- 
tributors and contemplates a conference 
with the State Dairy officials and the 
State Health Department. The points 
that seem to be the most generally ac- 
cepted for a start are cleanliness as 
determined by the ‘‘Sediment Test?’ 
and maintaining the lowest tempera- 
ture possible, with a price to recom- 
pense the producers of a high standard 
milk. It is not the intention to put 
any plan inte operation until it has 
been presented to and adopted by tne 
advisory council. The directors were 


authorized to continue to work. on the .- 


sanitary problem and take such steps 
as they consjler best for the interests 
of the producers. 


Ti RH 
WHO IS DR. McCULLOM? 


Ten Out of 150 Advisory Coun- 
cil Members Know. 


DO YOU? 
MUNA 


In connection with the report of the 
Advisory (Educational Committee, at 
the last. Council meeting, those present 
were asked how many knew who the 
speaker was referring to when he men- 
tioned Dr. McCollum? Only about ten 
hands: of the entire assembly were rais- 
ed. “You can no longer be a. good 
dairyman and not know who Dr. MeCol- 
lum is and be familiar with his teach- 


eles 
Eanes 


ings. 

Dr. McCollum was engaged in nutri- 
tion experiments for many years at Wis- 
cousin Experiment School and as a 
result of these years of work and hun- 
dreds of experiments, he has establish- 
ed some facts with regari to foods 
which show definitely that dairy pro- 
ducts are absolutely necessary for a 
satisfactory human diet. These studies 
also have important bearing on the 
feeding of livestock. His work has 
received wide recognition and is con- 
sidered of so vital importance-that the 
Rockefeller foundation has arranged 
for him to give all his time to further 
studies of the dietary questions, furnish- 
ed him a laboratory and force of as- 
sistants at the Johns Hopkins Univers- 
ity. During the past two years Dr. E. 
BE. V. MeCollum has attended many 


meetings, lecturing on the results of 


experiments, written special arcticles 
for agrieultural and medical journals, 
and also a book ‘*The Newer Know!l- 
edge of Nutrition.’’ 

Inasmuch as this work of Dr. McCol- 
Jum’s shows the absolute necessity of 
milk products in the diet, every dairy- 
man should be familiar with his work 
in order to eat wisely at home and ce 
able to talk intelligently and in a way 
to interest those not familiar with Dr. 
McCollum’s work and the importance 
of using more dairy products, Butter 
has a food value that Oleo does not. 
It takes Dr. McCollum to explain what 
this. value. is. 

In order that the membership of the. 
D. G. S. Co. may familiarize themselves 
with these teachings, arrangements 
have been made with the publishers to 
secure Dr. MeCollum’s book ‘‘The New- 
er Knowlgige of Nutrition’’ at a club 
rate price. The book regularly sells at 
$1.50 but to the D. C. 8. Co. it can be 
sold to members at $1:00 per copy. 


Chairman Place asked how many pres- 


ent would order a copy and practically , 


every one responded, many ordering 
from 10 to 20 for their locals. 


the D. C. S. Co. 


-dairy products in the diet. 


-not been held, 


In order — 
to have offeial action the Advisory | 


i 


lower cost of production. 
uniform system. 


approved. 
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The Educational Committee recom- 
mended that the adoption and carry- 
ing out of a complete and accurate 
cost accounting system was the most 
important immediate work ahead of 
In support of this 
proposition they advanced’>the * argu- 


ment that this information is essen-'- 


tial for two purposes. 

First, that while it has not been 
prominently mentioned in the past, a 
complete cost account on the year’s 
dairy business is most effective means 
of locating the weak and strong points 
of the business. 


steps to overcome the weak points. 
Dairy men may be rather skeptical of 
this statement at first but who will 
be honest with themselves will have 
to_admit that if they knew at the end 
of the year’s work the amount of 
grain, dry roughage and silage con- 
sumed the milk and butterfat pro- 
duced, the hours of Jabor required on 
the different. operations, such as milk- 
ing, feeding, cleaning stable, deliver- 
ing the milk, driving to pasture, the 


Council unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion urging the officials of each local 
to canvas their membership for a 
maximum number of orders for Dr. Me- 
Collum’s book. These locals will pool 
their orders and turn them over with 
the money to D. ©. S. Co., Meadville, 
Pa, The D. C, 8. Co. will then order 
the books in bulk and have the number 
ordered by each local sent out to the 
Secretary for distribution. 

The committee suggested to the D, C. 
S. Co. membership that after having 
secured Dr. McCollum’s book and fam- 
iliarized themselves therewith, that they 
use every means to have publicity given 
to this work. The following plans were 
suggested. 

Arrange local meetings in the county 
particularly of women’s groups in 
towns and then eall on your state 
Home Eeonomics Extension Depart- 
ment to discuss the importance of the 
What they 
have to say will be favorable to dairy 
products, 

If county Teachers’ Institutes. have 
see if a good Home 
Economics Dietitian can be placed on 
the program to present to the teachers 
the importance of dairy products in the 
diet. 
school directors, encourage teachers to 
read Dr. MeCollum’s work and explain 
it to the pupils. 

Bulletin 291 of the Agri. Experimext 
Station of the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., headed ‘‘ Milk Necessary 
to Nation’s Welfare.’’ This Bulletin 
may be procured and placed in the 
hands of each teacher and normal 
school students. Let the secretary of 
each local secure a supply of bulletins 
and have the membership place them 
where they will do the most good. 

- Talk to your physician, try and have 


Collum ’s teachings. — 
oy 
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-Two-fold need of cost of milk production data 


shown by Educational Committeé. is 
To support Directors in price adjustment. and 


Directors authorized by Advisory Council to adopt 


Combined cow testing and cost accounting method: 


This work is conducted by dairy extension dé= 
partments of Ohio and Pennsylvania, ..2. 
,Directors ask these states to adopt this branch of 
the work with the support of the organization i in form- 
ing cow testing cost accothting associations. — 
awn CCAR MNO Z 


With this determmed ~ 
it is more readily possible to take: 


Many D, C. 8. Co, members are~ 


him thoroughly familiar with. ise Me~ oo 


uF Peery 
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overhead expense, such as current ex- 
penses, interest and--depreciation, in- 
crease or decrease in“ifiventory, etc., 
and with. this data to<check aleng 
with the average of the association of 
525 dairymen such as a Cow. Yesting - 
Association includes, those~who are 
honest with themselves will have to 
admit - that such information would 
give them a much clearer idea of: theiy .. 
dairy business’ ‘and what.they could 


‘do to lower the. cost of production. _ 


Some may be+Skeptical. of lowering 
the cost of production, in that ‘they. 
think they: should have higher prices. 


To those who feel this way the com- | 
mittee would simply,,say~ that <such 


position cannot be’ maintained, The 
dairy business is an ‘intensely com- 
petitive one and far sighted and help- 


peau | producers’: ‘organizations must en- 


courage and “assist its membership 
to produce at the lowest possible cost. 


This does not mean, however, pro- 
ducing at a loss of producing without 
figuring part of the cost. _ -Dairymen 
in the past have been producing with- 
out knowing the cost and without 
considering a good many items, that 
are cost, therefore, the committee 
takes a definite stand that a complete 
cost analysis on each dairyman’s bus- 
iness is necessary,\ip order that the 
business may be put on the most 
profitable basis. For years past in- 
dustrial organizations have kept com- 
plete cost records on each department 
within their organization, not for the 
purpose of using these facts in the 
sale of their product to justify the 
price they were asking but in order 
to know it was costing-them and par- 
ticularly in order that they might de- 
vise methods to lessen costs. 

Second, Assuming producers of the 
D. C. S. Co. distriet should. go ahead 
with the cost study reférred to in the 
preceding pragraph, directors of the 
organization will then be in position. 
to go before any price committee, 
milk arbitrator or consumers’ league 
and put a statement somewhat. as fol- 
lows: “We are here ‘representing the 
milk producers within the territory of 
the D.C. S, Co. and to say_ to. you 
representing the consuming publie 
that the product of our dairymen must . 


sell at a certain price this coming — 


month or seers a certain price for 
the coming year.” We base the claim 
for this price, first, on the ground that: 


milk is an essential food product in the» >, 


human diet, that it is worth all and-. 
more than we are asking either on a 
basis as compared with the price of 
other food products, which the con- 
sumer pays for without any question, 
or on a basis as shown by the unrefut- 
ed experimental facts, that milk must 
be included in the diet for proper 
health conditions. Second, that this 
price has been arrived at after con- 
sidering market conditions and the 
cost of production. In Wigan bis sie 


Bente 
\ 
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" erease the average production of 


, adopt any further steps that can 


method of obtaining the informati 


: ed, it was possible at the end « 


.» Clatien. 


two States, whereby accurate 

plete records have been kept o 
entire dairy business, ses 
produced, feed consumed, 

“quired, overhead expenses, a é 
these Associations our dairymen 
wed out their unprofitable cows, t 
have installed every possible lal 
saving machine, they have usec 


herds, and they stand today ready 


shown that will reduce cost of produ 
tion. Having taken all means to 
nish this necessary product at a 
imum cost, and we are ready to 
mit Gowplete records proving 
statement, representing the produ 
we must ask that he be paid a py 
that will cover this cost with a 
margin of profit.” 

Does it not seem reasonable th 
such a statement backed up by 
figures that could be shown wou 
“have back of it a foree that could not 
be turned aside and that any bod 
‘consumers or price committees on 
“ground of justice and square 
which the American people stand 
would practically have to acquiesce 
pane price named? 

“Assuming that the dsiepeon ag 
with this, what is the most feasib 


néeded? In this connection the co 
mittee reported on some work tha 
was done in Washington County, P 
in two associations in 1916 and 19: 
as a part of the regular Cow Testi 
“ Work, which gives an accurate reco: 
on milk and butterfat produced 
feed consumed by each cow in all 
herds in the Association. An a 
tional feature was ineluded wher« 
the tester checked on the amount 
labor required for production coveri 
such items mentioned previously 
also took an inventory of livestoi 
buildings and equipment. In this © 
was assisted by the County Age 
or the Farm Accountant of the Exten- 
sion Department of State College. 
-also made a record of current expens 
and any other expenses dealing ° 
the work throughout the year. As 
result of this additional data colle 


year to make a complete analy: 
the cost in each dairy herd. The a’ 
age of. each association was ma 
‘and then the herd average of 
‘member all worked out on a cow 
As a result of which it was | pO 
for each man to figure his p: 
feed required, hours labor re 
-sgubdivided into different items ; 
ciation, current expenses, et 
pared with the average of 
An interpretation « 
analysis was made by the 
Agent and sent to each member 
ing out the profitable or unprof 
points in his dairy and sug 
-what steps were most likely 4 
come the weak points. d 
Since that time this | 
been worked out.even more c 
and adopted generally 1 
Pennsylvania under the su 
the Dairy Extension ‘ 
This is being used. a0 


‘cial sheets have. been rep 
dition to the regular 
forms and the work 
“eepnection: with dhe Ge 


than if made up by the 
mself and submitted by him. 
recommendation of the commit- 
the council was to the effect 
they request the directors of the 
. S. Co. to adopt a uniform system 
accounting for procedure with- 
ir territory whether the milk be 
ed in Ohio or Pennsylvania. 
g as the Pittsburgh market is 
rimary one of the district, any 
cords worked up should be submit- 
in connection with price adjust- 
nents in Pittsburgh and therefore 
should _ be made up uniformly. The 
went on record unanimously 
ving this recommendation. 
e the Council meeting the diree- 


adopted the system outlined by 
1e committee at the Council meeting 
h we shall call to Cow Testing 
Jost Accounting method. Producers 
both states should get in touch 


vith their County Agents or Dairy — 


ixtension Department and request 
heir assistance in forming Cow Test- 
ng Cost Accounting Associations. In 

he past too many dairymen have 
oined the Cow Testing Associations 
1ore as a favor to the County Agent 
han i in the belief of the good it would 
o > them, i in the future, the progressive 
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Reenoning County 


giving perfect service. Ask us 
about the American Boiler Plate 
“Warm Air Furnace. 
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Cost Accounting Association. 


et at Jefferson and wunanim- 
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pane meaty ‘Agent as a favor to him 
to assist in forming the Cow Testing 
The 
Cost Accounting feature of the Cow 
Testing Association is not adding any- 
thing to the cost in Pennsylvania. The 
forms necessary are furnished through 
the Dairy Extension Department. The 
work is considered of so vital import- 
ance that the County Agent and the 
College Cost Accounting Department 


- give the Cow Testing men such assist- 


ance as necessary in making the in- 
ventory and taking entire charge of 
compiling cost accounting work at the 
end of the year. 

The Cow Testing Association in 
Pennsylvania is financed under two 
different methods, sometimes on a day 


_method where each member pays a fee 


regardless of the size of his herd. In 
this case at the present time it would 
be necessary to pay: about $3.00. per 
day or in other words $3.00 per month 
per member. In other cases they are 
financed on a cow basis. Cost in that 
case depends somewhat on the size 
of the herds but as a rule running 
around $2.00 a year per cow for herds 
running from 15 to 20 cows. 

The directors have asked the com- 
mittee to call a conference of the 
Dairy Extension Directors of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania together with the Ac- 
countant, Mr. Magee, whom Dr. King 
employs in his milk arbitration work. 
The object of this conference will be 
to make sure that the records are 
compiled in a way that will be satis- 
factory to the accountant and that the. 
two states may be following similar 
enough methods that the data frora 
either state can be used in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 


DO WE WANT CLASSIFICATION 
OF PROPERTY FOR TAXA- 
TION IN OHIO? 

By H. C. Rogers. 
Taxation is the price we pay for 
living in a civilized country. If we 


_ wish to cast our lot with the bushmen 


of Africa, we will not be bothered 
with taxes. On the other hand, if 
we wish good schools, good roads, 
law and order in the community, with 
security and stability guaranteed our 
homes and property, then we must 
pay for all these privileges, Taxa- 
tion of accumulated property is the 
only means as yet devised by man 
for maintaining civilized government 
in a fair and equitable manner. 

So long as our present system of 
society, with individual ownership of 
property exists, taxation of the ac- 
cumulated wealth of the individual is 
the only possible way to raise the 
money we must have if we are to 
keep our government machinery run- 
ning. 

Wealth or accumulated property 
may consist of land and buildings, 
stocks in industrial plants, National 
or State bonds or any one of the thou- 
sand things that go to make up our 
wonderful and varied industrial life. 
These many forms of accumulated 
property are freely interchangable. 

The man who has his accumulated 


_ wealth in bonds today, may tomorrow 


exchange his bonds for land and build- 
ings. 

The man who owns a store may 
sell it and invest the money in any 
one of the thousand things of com- 
merce or trade. 

Granted that taxation of accumu- 
lated wealth is necessary that we 
may live in a civilized society.. Then 
a fair and equitable basis for the 
levying of these taxes is of the ut- 
most_importance. 

_ The people of Ohio on election day 
ovember, must by their votes, 


- decide which of two systems are most 


fair and just to all. 

First: Our present system which 
reads: 

“All property shall be listed at its 
fair value in money and that all kinds 
of property shall pay the same amount 
of tax on each hundred dollars vaiu- 
ation,” 

The Second, or proposed system of 
taxation is as follows: 

“All property shall be divided sito 
as many classes as the State Legis- 
lature deems wise, and each class 
of property shall pay a different rate 
of tax.” : 

Note carefully that if we vote to 
adopt classification, the power to 
divide all property into classes, fixing 
a different rate of tax for each class 
lies absolutely in the hands of the 
State Legislature. 

Our present system of taxation 
which says that all roperty shall be 
listed at-its true value in money, is 
part of our State Constitution and the 
Legislature has no power to change 
it. 2 

Kentucky and Minnesota Legisla- 
tures have divided property into 
fourteen distinct classes, each class 
paying a different rate of tax, 

Eight or ten states have more or 
less complete classification of pro- 
perty. 

In studying the various classes in- 
to which these states have divided 
property for taxation and noting the 
rate of tax each class pays, the out- 
standing fact is this: 

Money, Notes, Bonds and securi- 
ties are always given a very low rate 
of tax. 

Farms, eity and village lots with 
the buildings on them, live stock and 
all visible property are in every case 
given a high rate of tax. 

Kentucky is the last state to adopt 
classification and is pointed out as a 
model by all the forces now working 
to bring about classification in Ohio. 

Kentucky has placed a tax rate 
on money of One Mill. 

On Stocks, Bonds, Notes and Se- 
curities, the tax rate is Four Mills. 

The tax on these two classes of pro- 
perty all goes to the State. 

County taxes for the support of 
schools, roads. ete., cannot be levied 
against these two favored classes of 
property, 

City and village cannot be levied 
against them. 

The heavy burden of maintaining 
our country government, our schoois, 
roads, etc., must come from real es- 
tate, live stock, merchants’ stocks and 
all visible personal property, very 
largely. 

To give an example of just how 
the classification law works in actual 
practice in Kentucky: 

Suppose two men living in Louis- 
ville, Ky., each of whom owned pro- 
perty that was an the tax duplicate 
at $25,000 value. The first man’s 
property consists of residence and 
business real estate. He would pay 
taxes amounting to $767.50 all but 
$100 of this going to the City of 
Louisville, helping to maintain the 
city government, the schools, etc. 

The second man’s $25,006 worth of 
property is in notes, bonds, and 
stocks, He pays in taxes, under the 
much lauded Kentucky classification 
law, the magnificient sum of $100, 
all of which goes to the State treas- 
ury. 

In the name of fairness and justice, 
is there any reason why the poor 


man’s modest home should pay thirty - 
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times as high a tax rate as does the 
rich man’s money? 

Yes, but our Ohio Legislature yould 
not make any such grossly — unfaiv 
classification of property, I hear some 
one say. 

Perhaps not, but three months ago 
the writer was requested by the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation, to make a 
study of classification of property 
as it had been worked out in the 
states that already addapted it. 
This study of the tax laws of these: 
states and the results that have come 
from classification of property under 
these various laws as_ enacted by 
their Legislature forces me to the 
following conclusions: 

First—The rate of taxes has alk 
ways been made low on money, notes, 
bonds and all invisible personal prop- 
erty. 

Second—The highest rate has al- 
ways been placed on land and city 
homes and real estate, 

Third—Dividing property into many 
classes, each paying a different tax 
rate, is not fair and equal taxation. 


Fourth — Accumulated property 
(wealth) is freely, interchangeable 
and for this reason all propert@® 


(wealth) should bear the same rate 
of tax. 

Fifth—If a general and equal prop- 
erty tax does not produce enough 
revenue to properly maintain our 
government, schools, etc., then the old 
and sound theory that “each individ- 
ual should be taxed according to his 
ability to pay” is fully met by a grad- 
uated income tax. 

Sixth—Put teeth into our tax laws 
that leaves but two courses open to 
the tax payer,—list all property for 
taxation—or go to jail. 

Seventh—We insist on a_- strict 
limitation of the power of our taxing 
officials to issue bonds or to borrow 
money. 

Eighth—We insist on strict econ- 
omy in all departments of govern- 
ment and public expenditures. 

If farmers, land owners and city 
and village home owners do not get 
together and work and vote togethoy 
next November, against classification 
of property for taxation, (which law 
would be for the sole benefit of the 
wealthy bond holding class,) this pro- 
posed measure will become law. 

I have shown what has come +0 
pass in the states that have adopted 
classification, 

Can we hope for anything better 
in Ohio? 


OCTOBER MILK. PRICE $3.60 
PER HUNDRED 

The milk price conference held in 
Pittsburgh on September 27th re- 
sulted in settlement of October price 
of $3.60 per hundred at plants and 39 
cents per gallon for direct shipments. 

It is doubtful whether any prey- 
ious month of the year presented 
more difficult problems in adjusting 
The food price 
reduction campaign was just at tho 


a satisfactory price. 


point where consumers looked for 2 
downward trend thus making a raise 
to them very difficult. The greatest 
strike ever undertaken and promising 
to make idle thousands of men had 
started. The New York price had 
been made with a ten cent per hun- 
dred reduction from the September 


price. These conditions were out- 
standing factors in discouraging ® 
higher . Soh for the month. aye 
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Editor’s Note: The following is 4 
summary of some of the leading ques- 
ticns asked Mr. Miller at the Con- 
gressional hearing after Mr. Miller 
had made the statement about farm 
organizations given in the last issue. 


Space will permit only. the leading - 


question and answers. 


Mr. Jones—Mr. Miller, you have 
said several times in your statement 
that your request is that farm organ- 
jzations be given liberty of action un- 
der. the law. I wonder if that is sy- 
nonymous with exemption of the faim 
organizations from the law; is that 
what you mean by it? 

Mr. Miller—No; I would distinguish 
‘from an exception or an exemption. 
Now, let me illustrate that: 

Here is a law, we will say, of a 
given state, or of the United States, 
“that absolutely and in drastic terms, 
states that certain acts which may re- 
sult in monopoly are unlawful and 
punishable. A mere clause saying 
that farmers in their organizations 
are exempt from this law would mean 
thet farmers could go out and con- 
spire and agree, in any method they 
pleased, to do anything—to interfere 
with interstate commerce under the 
Federal law. 


~ But what we do ask—and we sub- 
mit to you that it is only right and 
just—is that before this session of 
Congress closes, you give careful con- 
sideration to an amendment, already 
pending in the House, which does not 
except farmers from the anti-trust 
“laws, but is a congressional declara- 
tion that farmers engaged in making 
collective sales of their products, and 


prescribing the terms and conditions © 


of such: sales, are not ‘engaging in 
conspiracies in restraint of trade or 
commerce; giving them the right to 
do ‘those particular: things in that 
particular way, but not a general ex- 
emptian from the anti-trust law. 


Mr. Jones—One other question: Da 
-you believe that farm organizations, 


“- “as well’ as labor organizations, or any 


* “other combination of activities, should 
be subject to regulation and legisia, 
tion? 

- Mr. Miller—If at any time the oper- 
ation of any association—labor, farm~ 
ers, or whatever it may be—if by 
their acts they have shown that they 
are a menace to the public, regulate 
them. But our experience, so far as 
we have gone with government regu; 
lation, has been that the other fellow 
always escapes and we get it “in the 
neck.” 

Mr. Jones—Well, would you regu- 
jate their actions after they have been 
in’ existence, rather ‘than their organ- 
ization and methods by which they 
can begin their organization? 

Mr. Miller—Yes, sir; if it then ap- 


pears in anyway that “they area . 


menace to the ‘public interests, Con- 
gress should have absolute power to 
regulate them. 

Mr. 


reach the situation by. legislating a 


Jones—Are you more ‘apt to 


method by which they can organize, 
rather than by trying to correct an 
evil after it has been done? - 

Mr. Miller—In reply to ‘that, I 
would say that in the agricultural pop- 
ulation all over the country there is 
a grave unrest because of their lack 
of power to do these things, and be- 
- cause of many things that have al- 


_ ¥eady been done by governmental meee 


‘ulation during the war. 


Congress Recognizes 
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Mr. Jones—Yes; I agree with you. 
Government to Govern. 
Mr. Voigt—Would you favor a law 
forbidding the exportation of cows? 
Mr. Miller—No. I think the more 
you have of governmental regulation 


the more you interfere with the nat- — 


ural and legitimate influence of sup- 
ply and demand, and the worse the 
situation will become. I sbelieve the 
government has performed its full 
duty and.its safe duty when it pre- 
vents all parties: from interfering 
with the operation of the natural eco- 
nomic: Jaws. 37% 

Mr. Voigt—Would you favor «the 


enactment and enforcement of meas:~ 


ures by the Federal Government to 


force food products out of cold stor-. 
age at this time to reduce the cost of 


living? 

Mr. Miller—No; I think that is 
fraught ‘with very grave danger. 
There is enough food on the market. 
If: there was a scarcity of food I 
would say yes, by all means. But 
with the quantities which, as develop- 
ed in the testimony here—I think the 
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testimony of Mr. Marshall, from mek 


_, Bureau of Markets of the Depart- 
Coated of Agriculttre—shows but a lit- 
tle more than the normal supply is in 
the, storage houses, laid up for future 
use. If that is thrown on the market 
now it means immediately a decrease 
in prices to the farmer. Then, where 
is the supply coming from next win- 
ter, which these storage warehouses 
usually supply? - 

Gentlemen, in the course of my in- 
vestigation of this subject some time 
ago, I discovered that in England in 
the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there were some laws enacted 
against hoarding. Those laws re- 


“mained on the statute books for years 


until they were repealed, and the 
reasons were .given by Macauley, 


when he said those laws had convert- . 


ed a scarcity into a famine. * * * 
_ Mr, Young—Your’ éonerete sugges- 
tion is, in regard to the recommend- 
ation filed by the Attorney General 
with 
war-time food bill, that a proviso be 
inserted to the effect that this law 


reference +o amending the 


LUBRICANTS 


When you need any oils, greases or 
lubricants for your 


Automobile, Tractor, Farm 
Machinery or Wagons 


JUST WRITE OR PHONE US 
We'll Quote You Prices 


Bell Phone Main 2588. 
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shall not soy to organi 
farmers. - 
Mr, Miller- ee sing? 
% Why Cities ‘Grow. 
Mr. Young—On that point, 
a very rapid tendency for the y 4 
tion to move to these cong: 


~~ 


ters and to become consume s 0 


instead of Mage pe of food, 
not?) Fg ae poe 
Mr. Miller—Quite marked. 
Mr. Young—That is begs mar 


Mr. Miller—Yes. Gade 
Mr. Young—Have you any 
now as to the proportion of th 
ulation that is made up of consu 
in the cities and towns, and how. 
population compares _ with the 
‘ducers? 
Mr. 
Mr. Young—Yes, sir, 
Mr. Miller—Anything I might 
in regard to that would be so ent 
an estimate that I would be reluc¢ ti 
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Miller—Nation-wide? o: 
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VACUUM CUP CASINGS 
“ION TESTED” TUBES 


tandardized and Uniform Throughout the United States 


yASED on raw materials, purchased at | = : pe: ({ ee Him ; er 

comparatively low prices, Vacuum Cup WN Wy Pe 4 | 
res and “Ton Tested” Tubes—the choice of 
nillion motorists—were, on July 19, and for 
© second time during the current year, sub- 
intially reduced in price. 


Now, a high and rising market on fabric 
d other materials compels announcement 
tevised schedule, effective October 1, as 
lows: | 


Vacuum Vacuum Channel Tread “Ton e 
ize Cup Cup Casings cease. 
| Casings Casings Card ubes 


Fabric Cord Regular 


gone 6 
39.95 } ply 


49.05 
50.45 
51.65 


53.75 
55.20 
58.20 
59.60 
61.00 


68.95 
72.35 
75.70 


‘Adjustment basis—per warranty tag attached to 
. casing: 

gum Cup Fabrice Tires — 6,000 Miles 
gum Cup and Channel Tread Cord Tires, 9,000 Miles 


NNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 

: JEANNETTE, PA. . 

JALITY — SERVICE — SAFETY — ECONOMY 
WESTERN RESERVE IMPLEMENT CO. 

« Hubbard, Ohio. 

_ THE PENN-VAC TIRE CO., Distributors 

nis 117 S. Champion St., Youngstown, O. 
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abandon the farm life for the city and 
~ ¢own life.» 

Mr. Miller—That tendency is very 
marked. 

Mr. Young—Do you know what 
¢here is in the situation that causes 
the people to leave the productive ca- 
pacity of the farm and move to cen- 
fers of population? 

Mr. Miller—The one great basic 
cause is that it is less profitable. 

Mr. Young—That is on the farm? 

Mr. Miller—Yes. * * * 

Mr, Young—How many farm or- 
ganizations are there in this nation? 

Mr. Miller—I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Young—How many do you rep- 
wesent? 

Mr, Miller—There are many small 
Yocal organizations. Mr. Lyman, the 
secretary. of our organization, can 
probably tell you. 

Two Million in N. B. F. O. 

Mr. Lyman—We have 14 national 
and state organizations, with a com- 
fined membership of 2,000,000. The 
National Farmers’ Union probably 
has a dormant membership of 2,000,- 
600 which can be counted on to work 
~ sn a crisis. If your question is in re- 
gard to the-membership of the farm 
associations over the country, I think 
there are from 16,000 to 18,000 of 
those organizations. 

Mr. Young—I want to know how 
many organizations this bill” mould 
yeach, and against whom prosecu- 
tions under this bill could be begun? 

Mr. Lyman—It is impossible for 
anybody to say that because so many 
- are organized around the pro- 
proposition of purchasing supplies 
and the only trouble they have 
Gs from the boycotting and dis- 
eriminations of powerful trade asso- 
eiations which do not want to do bus- 
{ness with them. This bill would not 
effect them. I do not believe the De-~ 
partment of Agriculture or the Bu- 
wweau of Markets know exactly the 
mumber of organizations that are en-~ 
gaged in collective sales, but it will 
un into the neighborhood of _be- 
tween 10;000°and 15,000, I think, be- 

cause if we take the creameries and 
organizations of that sort, it is a very 
Jarge number. 

Mr. Young—What I want to know 
is this. You have been speaking of 
the organization of the milk produc- 
ers in the section of the country 
which you represent. What other 
products of the farm come under the 
organization capacity of farmers, 
within your knowledge? 

Mr. Miller—There are wheat organ- 
izations making collective sales, rais- 
in organizations, orange organiza- 
tions, milk organizations, potato or- 
ganizations, fruit organizations, poul- 
try organizations, and egg organiza- 
tions that I now recall. 

Mr. Young—Citrus fruits, strawber- 
ries, and things like that? 

Mr, Miller—Yes. 

_ Mr. Young—So that if the amend- 
ment to the statute as proposed is 
not restricted in regard to these va- 
rious organizations which produce 
the various food supplies you have 
named, those food supplies would be 
more or less affected. 

Mr, Miller—Exactly so. 

Mr. Young—And would be disas- 
trously affected, because it would 
then go back to the consumers, ‘in 
that these people, not knowing what 
will be the result of this legislation, 
will defer their operations and cease 
to be producers, and then, instead of 


having a surplus to go on the mar- 


ket there would be no. surplus’ to 
feed the people who are now howling 
down the high cost.of living. 


Mr, Miller—I see no escape from 


that. . *).* -* 
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Mr, Lee—Does your organization 


include the Sane Union and 
Grange? 


Mr. Miller—It insledes the Farm- 


ers’ Union; it includes the Pennsyl- 
vania State Grange, but the National 
Grange by reason of the form of its 
organization as it now stands—it may 
be changed—has no power to join an- 
other. But we are working in the 
closest cooperation and have daily 
conferences. * * * —The Dairy- 


men’s League News. 
~~ 


Read the advertisements in this 
publication. 


OUR INTEREST IN THE STEEL 
STRIKE 


We have been asked “who is the 


farmer with in the steel strike?” 

The farmers of Eastern Ohio “and 
Western Pennsylvania cannot be 
otherwise than interested in this 
strike. The two largest steel produc- 
ing sections of the United States are 
here and three-fourths of the city 
population is engaged directly or in- 
directly in the steel industry. 

We hesitate to answer or to say 
that the farmers are ready to sup- 
port either side in the controversy for 
the information upon which they 
would have to base their decisions has 
been both neglible and unreliable. 

There is no question as to producers 
rights to bargain collectively whether 
they be producers of steel or pro- 
ducers of milk, however, political con- 
spiracy cannot cloak itself therein. 
If bolshevism is trying to ride to 
power thru trade unionism if must be 
stopped in the starting. But let us 


take all this talk about bolshevism _ 
with a grain of salt. We question” 
whether this ism would ever have 


been known in this country but for 
the many unsolicited protectors. An 
exchange says: “we may yet want to 
be delivered from our protectors.” 


Mention THE REPORTER to the 
advertisers. 


Languages. 


OL 


“ALWAYS - F OR LESS” 


‘Patent Medicines, Sickroom Supplies, 
Toilet Articles, Perfumes, Soaps, Sta 
tionery, Candies, Gifts, Etc. — ae 


- MATHEWS 


CUT RATE MEDICINE STORE 
18 East Federal St. 


_ OLDSMOBILE 


Economy — 


TRUCK | 


% TO ONE TON 
Equipped with a special “8 in 1 body,” express 
stock rack, grain bed, etc., especially See f 


“8 in 1” $1515 | 
Express Body $1435 Chassis $1335 __ 


The Tri-State Motors Co. 8 
DISTRIBUTORS Ba 

217 WICK AVENUE lass? 
Pe Sete Revere 3950—Automatic, 6289 


Ec_a_c_cCAAAACATTCTTTTMRN 


Printing Delivered 
When Promised--- 


E beg to announce that we will move into our new 
home October 15th, 1919. We will occupy four | 
floors. This addition to our floor space and machin- 

ery will more than double our printing capacity. As in the 
past, we will specialize in the production of periodicals, 
house organs and booklets, program and commercial print- 
ing. We will welcome the opportunity to explain just what 
we can do for you. We also do printing in the Foreign — 


THE UNI TED PRIN TING C OMPAN ee 


Printers and Publishers 
320-322 West Federal Street 


Youngstown, O. 


[ 


————— 


- Cab and Sills. $1380 


Opposite Rayer School 


- 


Youngstown, Onis 


RY OF OFFICERS OF 
__ THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERA- 
| ‘TIVE SALES COMPANY. 


ty 


ae Yes 
. Brenneman......... . -President 
S. Wise......-.... Vice President 
H. Shore...............Secretary 
; Board of Directors a : 
P. S. Brenneman, F, H. Shore, A. W. 
lace, John Kampf, W. S. Wise. 


Austinburg Lecal 
Ellsworth, president; F. H. 
secretary;- Frank Hess, 


aw. 0. 
Reynolds, 


Fm Gieziem: harvests I5to0 25, 
Ofigrain ma lO hours 


 Onemar harvests 8 to /0acres 
* _ Scorn inlOhours 


REO es 


 Lgwipped with rear car) tF 
a es truch for odd jobs” ¥ 


* 


_S. N. KERR 


1 


vag 


4 i is 
Re ny 
ee Sets 


treasurer; A. J, Heath, member ad- 
visory council. ' 
he _ Alliance Local. 

§. L. Lipley, president; A. F. Hazen, 


_ secretary; G. A. Allenbaugh, treas- 


urer; Amos Eckert,.member advisory 
council, 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


treasurer; Dr. Frederick, member ad- 
visory council, 


Augusta Local 
D. V. Manfell, president; Jas. W. 
McGee, secretary and member advis- 
ory council; M. J, Kainsberger, treas- 


“vating, which 


Andover Local 
J. H. Sparling, president; C, 


Gelvin, secretary; C. B. Fitts, treas- 
‘urer; C. W. Slater and J. H. Sparling, 


advisory council members. 
Ashtabula Local 
A, A. Harmon; president; F. 
Metcalf, «secretary; 


Lt Solves 


~. On most farts more time is spent 
in cultivating than any other opera- 
tion. Sixty per cent of the crops are 
Planted in rows that require culti- 

; must be done at the 
busiest season, e : 


With the 
Moline-Universal Tractor one man 
can cultivate two rows at a time and 
do it better, quicker and cheaper than 


2 with horses. 


The Moline-Universal Tractor 
straddles-the- corn row—it has moré 
clearance than the ordinary cultiva- 
tor—so corn can be cultivated in all 
Stages. The tractor is attached to the 
cultivator and ‘forms-~‘one’ completé 


~. unit—the tractor.the front wheels, 
.and. the .cultivator the rear -wheels. 


The operator sits on the cultivator in 
line with the right drivé wheel of the 
tractar, where he has a clear and un- 
obstructed view of the rows ahead... 
This.is of.the utmost importance for 
good Work, ~~ °* 

“~All the operator has to do is to 
keep the right wheel of the Moline- 
Universal a certain distance from the 
outside row and the whole-outfit will 


.. go-properly. For dodging individual 


HUBBARD, OHIO 


DANA MUSICA 
K, eparatory School and College of Music. Chartered 
, State of Ohio. Grants Deutees. uF Assottite; 


urer. 


D. Bayard Local 


Hayman, vice-president; Chas. 


Hart, secretary; L. E, Unger, treasur- 
er; W. O. Bowers, Lawrence Walters, 
H. Walter Whitleather, members advis- 
Der Ghet HALO ; 


ory council. 


N CULTIVATES 
wate A TIME with the 


\ a er) Pah PS 


TA eC Farm 


Flelpn Priohlath : 


hills the cultivator gangs are shifted 
y the operator’s feet. 
The automatic electric governor al- 
lows the tractor to be slowed down 
to a “snail’s pace”. 


inch plow bottoms as the ordinary, 
three-plow tractor, on account of its 
higher speed, 314 miles an hour, Be- 
‘ ing coupled to the various farm im- 
plements with which it is used, it 
enables one man to perform every 
farm operation better than two men 
can do the same work with the ordi- 
nary tractor. In addition it has plen- 
ty of power for belt work, easily 
handling a 24-inch grain separator. » 
Mechanically, the Moline-Univer- 
sal contains refinements and improve~ 
ments that stamp it as the foremost 
tractor. Perfected overhead-valve 
four-cylinder engine, complete en- 
closure of all working parts, includ- 
.ing the final drive gears, electric 
starting and lighting system, 15 Hyatt 
heavy duty roller bearings and five 
high grade ball thrust bearings, dif- 
ferential lock, and electrical engine 
governor are a few of the many fea- 
tures that place the Moline-Universal 
ahead of all the rest. 


The Western Reserve Implement Company 


N. A. MEALY 


Fiftieth Year. 


W. O. Bowers, president; Rayman 


Operated on plan of daily personal instruction. 
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Bessemer Local ~ 
T. A, Hay, president; W. A. Gerner, 
secretary; T. A. Hay, member advis- 
ory council. ; 
Beaver Center Local 
H. Rudler, president; G. W. Fuller, 
secretary; Fred Stewart, treasurer; 
A. E. Corey, member advisory council. 
Bazetta Local 
E. D, Marvin, president; G. L. 
Parke, secretary; W. L. Deckert, 
treasurer; J. P. Dilley, member ad- 
visory council, 
Branchton Local 
W. W. Morrison, president; G. W. 
Hartzel, vice-president; S. J. Rhodes, 
secretary and treasurer. 5 
Braceville Local 
C. R. Davis, president; A. B, Joy, 
vice-president; Frank Nye, secretary; 
Wm. Gillett, treasurer; J. A. Crabbs, 
member advisory council. ¢ 
Bristol Local 
J. S. VanDervort, president; George 
Bowers, vice president; J. S. Nelson, 


secretary; J. H. Hicks, treasurer; 
‘John H. Hyde, member advisory 
council, : 


Canfield Lecal 
E, R. ‘Wither, president; W. °S. 
Cook, vice-president; F. L, Crockett, 
secretary; W. S. Rhodes, treasurer; 
C. M. Smith, member advisory council. 


Colebrook Local 

Louis G. Krieg, president; R. L. 
Allison, vice-president; ©. A. Peck, 
secretary; ©. H. Turner; treasurer; T. 
G. Moose, member advisory couneil. ~ 

Conneautyille Local 

N. K. Partch, president; L. E. 
Partch, vice president; K. K. Partch, 
secretary; E. A. Corey, treasurer; T.~~ 
M. Palmer, member advisory ¢owincil. 

Coitsville Local 

R. W. Collins, president; D. M. 
Brownlee, secretary; Fritz Wilson, 
treasurer; R.-W. Collins, member ad- 
visory council. : 

Cherry Valley Local 

R. E.- Palmer, president; Arthur 
Petrie, treasurer; G. G. Pifer, secre 
tary. 

Connoquéssin Valley Local 

Sidney Scheiver, president; J. L. 
Wise, secretary and advisory council 
member. 

Chartiers Local 

John W. Quivey, J. M. Paxton, mem- 

bers advisory council. 
Champion Local 

E. E. Durst, president; S. J. Pierce, 
secretary and treasurer; L. W. Pierce, 
advisory council member. \- 

Dorset Local... 

H. A. McConnell, president; G. A. 
VanWinkle, vice-president; C. E. Vna- 
Winkle, secretary; R. R. Mells, treas- 
urér; R. B. Cox, and D. B. McCoy, 


‘members advisory council. 


Denmark Local 
E. A. Sampson, president; E. M. 
Hardman, vice-president; G. A. Huey, 
secretary; J. G. Herrman, treasurer; 
E. A. Sampson, P. Paulson, ©, H. 
Blanche, members advisory council. 
East Claridon Local 
F. W. Pierce, president; S. N. Pol- 
lock, vice-president; Geo, T. Reynolds, 
secretary; Floyd A. Phillips, treas- 
(Continued on Page 9) 


L INSTITUTE 


Known as 


the “school of experiences.” Actual daily experience in. branch studied. Daily 


lessons in technic, theory, solfeggio, ensemble, musical history. 


Public School 


fusic. . Faculty devotes entire time to school. Each pupil has personal instruc- 
tion from a Master-musician. Expenses very moderate. 
Daily private lessons in Piano, Voice, Violin and orchestral instruments. 


Cornet and other Band Instruments. 
Address 
Y 7 


NN B. DANA, President, College Box R., Warren, 


Orchestra—Military Band. Dormitories. 


oO. } 
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-PAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


fssued the 5th and 20th of each month 


48ntered as second class matter, Feb- 
uary 25, 1918, at the Postoffice at 
Youngstown, Ohio, under Act of Con- 
gress, March 3, 1879. 

Office of Publication 


239-241 E, Front St., Youngstown, O. 


Published by 
THE ASSOCIATE PUBLISHING CO. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
-farl A. White, Editor and. Bus. Mgr. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
C. T. Willis, Representative. 
Bell Phone 3540 Main. 
Automatic Phone 83765. 


SUBSCRIPTION | RATES 


Advertising rates upon request. Right 
reserved to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
‘picious character. 

‘Discounts given on contracts for space 
sed within one year. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement 
und all changes of copy must be received 
#0 days before date of publication. 

Questions. answered. Competent authority 
will carefully answer all questions addressed 
to the Associate on any subject upon which 
€:formation is desired. 

Correspondence is invited on all subjects 
caring on the agricultural activities of 
Wortheastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. 
Copy. not available will be returned if pos- 
“age is sent. Photographs or record animals, 
crops and modern farms, etc., will be ap- 
preciated. 


Youngstown, Ohio, Oct. 5, 1919. 
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DO NOT DISREGARD YOUR 
SALES CONTRACTS 


‘The members of the organization 
-ere-asked to remember that a contract 
ate-in force between themselves and 
the D. C. S. Co. and that the livina 
ap to these contracts wholly consti- 
utes membership. 

Each month the Directors sell your 
wnilk on the basis called for in the 
contract, 

Now thaat a shortage is appearig 
amongst some dealers there is a ten- 
dency on the part of these dealers to 
offer dairymen individually. more 
money to induce them to ship to 
them. Mostly these are the dealers 
who are unreliable in every way and 
will not hesitate to drop producers 
they secure in this way as soon as 
a normal supply is again received. 
‘Phe Directors are able to secure sup- 
‘ply for deserving dealers and you can 
consider the dealer who has to scour 
the country for a supply at this time 
the very fellow who ought to have to 
Scour. all the time. 

In all cases where producers de- 
eire to change dealers, they should 
‘motify the officers of the organiza- 
tion, preferably President Brenneman, 
Old City Hall Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

~ Producers having accounts to col- 
fect: should also send an _ itemized 
étatement to the Pittsburgh office. 


THE GROWING UNREST 
AMONGST PRODUCERS 

A dealer at the last milk price con- 
ference stated his first observation 
of any unrest amongst producers had 
Seen made during the past month. 
We do not know what method had 
‘keen employed previously to this 
time in determining the state of mind 
of producers and it matters very lit- 
tle for dealers are surely excusable 
@a-taking initiative to attend to a 
waatter the individual producer should 
do himself. 

“This dealer questioned whether 
some of the unrest so rampant in the 
<ities had spread to the country and 
whether imagination. was more re- 
-eponsible for. dissatisfaction than 
economic conditions. 

In these days it is mighty hard to 


keep from being classed either a pro-. 


‘dition is so acute. 


fiteer or a bolshevik. One is just as | Nordine to the age and. experience of 


undesirable as the other to a patrio- 
tic citizen. 

During the past few months we 
have heard seemingly responsible 
parties question the earnestness of 
producers and their organization 
work. We have heard the officers 
characterized as) agitators and have 
seen our own advertising columns 
boycotted because we honestly en- 
deavored to assist the co-operative 
movement, 

We believe it matters very little 
to those active in the organization 
work as to what may be held against 
them, so long as it does not interfere 
with the success of their work, but it 
is evident there is an interference be- 
cause it is not generally conceded to 
be a movement prompted thru econ- 
omic requirements. There is an evi- 
dent lack of expression of the pro- 
ducers represented which to the on- 
looker seems to be disinterest. 

This is brought to your attention in 
the hope that producers will more 
fully realize the necessity of keeping 
public sympathy with a movement 
you cannot benefit without. 

THE LAST ISSUE OF THE PRICE 

REPORTER 

The last issue of the Reporter has 
been discribed as the greatest edi- 
tion of a publication ever published 
from an organizaation standpoint. 
Tt contained articles that conclusive- 
ly’ showed why dairy farmers should 
sell their product collectively thru 
well organized and efficient organiza- 
tions. It showed the individual diary- 
man the futility of trying to sell his 
product as an individual and the reas- 
ons why his present economic con- 
Tt showed, beyond 
doubt, the need of legislation to pro- 
tect the industry and why the pub- 
lic must cooperate for better and 
more efficient marketing systems as 
a safe-guard to itself. 

In the interest of furthering or- 
eanization work, several thousand ex- 
tra copies were distributed to dairy- 
men in Ohio. We owe appreciation 
to the Bessemer Limestone Company, 
of Youngstown, Ohio, for having 
financially helped in the distribution 
of this extra edition. — 


CONDITIONS GOVERNING EM- 
PLOYMENT OF TESTERS 

The Board of Directors of The 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany have made the following rulings 
under which testers may be em- 
ployed: 

1. Testers shall be hired through 
the directors of the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company. 

2. Testers shall be paid through 


| 


the office of the Dairymen’s Co-oper- 


ative Sales Company. 

3. All testers employed shall he 
licensed in the State of Pennsylvania 
‘and accredited according to the state 
laws of Ohio. 

4. Disputes: In the event of any 
differences in test or any matters of 
dispute which can not be satisfactur- 
ily adjusted, the matter shall be re- 
ferred to the officers of the Dairy- 
men’s Co-operative Sales Company 
without delay. 

5. Caliber of the man employed: 
Two or four year graduates of an 
agricultural college who have had 
cow testing experience or who have 
performed A. R, O. testing are de- 
sirable men for this: work. 


5. Vocational agricultural 


tween $100 and $125 are justified | a 


high © 
school men with cow testing exper- if 
~ -jence should make good material. cd 
6. Salary: Salaries ranging be-— 


the man. 
-%. , Testers. shall sign | “a ere 
contract furnished by the. Dairymen’s 
Co-operative Sales Company. é 
8. Additional duties: In addition 
to testing milk the tester shall per- 
form such duties for members of: the 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany as follows: 
1. Check up on weighing. 
2. Balance rations for dairy 
cows. : 
8. Run sediment test. 


4. Take temperature of pa- ~. 


trons’ milk. 

5. Be ative in organizing co- 
operative organizations, such as 
cow testing associations, bull as- 
sociations, co-operative feed and— 
fertilizer buying greaniza tions, 
ete. Sue 
9. Cow fant oust parbnniiee as- 

sociations and creamery testing are 
separate lines of work and should not 
be confused. 


MAY FEEL FOREIGN COMPETITION 
IN DAIRY PRODUCTS IN TWO 
- YEARS — 


‘«Huropean needs for dairy products 
may be largely supplied from pre-war 
sources within two years’ time, and the 
American dairy, industry may again 


in a Pair of Walk-Over Shoes 


i BECAUSE 


WALK-OVER 


ADVICE. 


handles: 


seams. 


eae 


_ economy in distribution. 


prices in 200 cities have’ 


MADE OF THE BEST QUAL- 
ITY MATERIALS, ARE THE 
LAST WORD IN FASHION 
AND ARE MADE TO FIT THE 
FEET. FREE ORTHOPETIC 


THE 


WALHKH-OVER 
BOOT SHOP 
Opposite Dome Theatre 

YOUNGSTOWN, O, 


1 “boarder” “class just as much as a cow. 
cans are expensive “boarders.” 

But look at our National can; see the 
' shoulder at the top and the heavy iron b 
at the bottom that stand bumps and 
handling; notice the big comfortable. 
The tight- iio lid Hes a 


“In dock ready to send. 
5 gal. a 50—8 gal. $5. 50—10 gal, 3% 


Bee eee a 
Deets i ae 


‘er, while stabilization permi 


Recent monthly - - sep 
tion to the wide difference in‘ 
tion costs i differen 


said, hes in paying Rees p 
for inferior qualities of dairy prod 
He advocated standardization of 
ods of production and distributio 
special attention to more uniform 
ity of product as one of the great 1 
of the dairy industry. ; 


SHOES ARE 


The Sonica. should see our cooking. Te heat 1g 
that “burn es wood and cobs. Eyes Sis 


Oe 3 
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Farmington Local 


. (©, A. Parker, president; A. Y. Os- 

mer, secretary; Geo. Hyde, treasurer; 
Harry Hathway, Chas. Trask, mem- 
th, president; J. D. Rice, bers of advisory council. ¥ 
; H. L. Rose, treasurer; J. 
tosh, Jr., member advisory 


se 


Fowler Local 
Geo. Cover, president; B. B. Loy, 
secretary; H. J, Forward, treasurer; 
Geo. A. Cover and Paul Forward, 
members advisory council. 


Gustavus Local 
KE. C. Gray, president; Walter 
Smith, secretary; Elmer H. Partridge, 


ilso a vice-president; A. L. Berry, 
ecretary and treasurer; M. S. Wilson, | 
mber advisory council, _ 


roe 
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as It saves you $2.00 per barrel. : 
St It-ensures a pure supply of the best and cheapest 
& food...’ . : 5 
= It eliminates all middlemen or any possible profit- 3 
= ers. 3 
$ $ 
ae Get your years supply at the ‘largest and best 3 
: equipped mill in eastern Ohio. $ 
3 3 
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_ “Particular Clothes for Particular People”? 


WEAR TAILOR MADE CLOTHES 
THEY COST NO MORE 


‘HIS STORE is built on the firm foundation 
_ of “Your Satisfaction.” We devote our- 
selves to giving you full value in Style, Fit and 
_ Service in the Clothes we make for you. The — 
_ kind of Clothes that brings you back for more. 


¢ er, 


Every Garment Made in Our Own Shops. 


| 
| 
: 
: 
| 


West Federal Street, Youngstown, O. | 


4 


2 


New Castle, Canton, 


Clevelar one fg 
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- treasurer; Harry C. Beatty, member 
advisory council, 
Garfield Local. 

James Cameron, president; R. E. 
Fouts, secretary; Lewis Greenwalt, 
treasurer; Everett Jones, member ad- 
visory council. 

Green Local 

F. D. Vaugh, president; F. D. Webb, 
vice-president; W. L. Love, secretary; 
D. S, Dennison, treasurer; A. V. Case, 
R. W. Clark, members advisory coun- 
cil, 

Hartford Local 

E. O. Fitch, president; A. D. Ban- 
ning, vice president; Jacob Zeigler, 
treasurer; W. G. Cotton, secretary. 

Hamden Local 

F. S. Bartlett, president; A. C. 
Guelzow, secretary; D. C. Bellard, 
treasurer; F. S. Bartlett, member ad- 
visory council. 3 

Hanoverton Local 

Chas. Wernet, president; W. L. Fife, 
secretary; E. Bower, treasurer; Chas. 
Wernet, E. O. Belat, members advis- 
ory council. 

Homeworth Local 

~G. F. Ramsayer, president; W. lL. 
Crist, secretary; O. C. Hahn, treas- 
urer; G, F, Ramsayer, D. F. Hahn, 
members advisory council.- 

Indiana County Local 

Herbert McCall, president; J, H. 
White, vice-president; J. F. Pounds, 
secretary; A, W. Duncan, treasurer; 
J, H. White, member advisory council. 


Jamestown Local 
C. W. Brown, president; J. W. 
Crawford, secretary; W. P. Collins, 
treasurer; L. L. Brown, Ralph Bren- 
ner, members advisory council. 


Jefferson Local 
J. R. Stone, president; H. H. Chapin, 
secretary;.J, P. Spinneweber, treas- 
urer; J. R. Stone and C. Nielus, mem- 
bers advisory council. 


Johnston Local j 
T. A. Dennman, president; E. R. 
Millikin, secretary and treasurer; S. 
G. Elder, Owen Wertz, members ad- 
visory council. 


Kinsman Local 
M. M. Coursin, president; D. B. 
Lees, secretary; W. R. McCormick, 
treasurer; P. A. Doyle, member ad- 
visory council. 


Little Beaver Local 
J. N. Riddle, president; D. W. Gil- 
more, vice president; F. L. Wilson, 
secretary; E. R. Clark, treasurer; C. 
D. Gwin, member advisory council. 
Leetonia Local 5 
Wm. P. Wilhelm, president; H. H. 
Calvin, secretary; H. A. Schaeffer, 
treasurer; J. L. Keller, member ad- 
visory council, 
Linesville Local 
A. L. Woodard, president; A. W. 
Anderson, vice-president; A. B. Rea, 
secretary; H. J. Harris, treasurer; A. 
G. Henry, A. W. Anderson, D. C. 
Ladner and Jas. Welch, members ad- 
visory council. 
Manor Valley Local 
Jas. F. Torrence, secretary. 
Montour Local 
J. A. Matchett, president; W. J. 
Wilson, Jr., vice president; John H. 
Stewart, secretary and treasurer; W. 
J. Wilson, Jr., member advisory coun- 
cil. 
Mecca Local 
R. L. Biggin, president; W. E. 
Moore, secretary; F. A. Jacoby, treas- 
urer; A. P, King, member advisory 
council. 
Moravia Local 
J. C. F. Jackson, president; W. S. 
McAnlis, secretary; J, C. F. Jackson, 
member advisory council. 
Mesopotamia Local 
- §. E. Sweet, president; E. J. Long. 


eon Clark, secre 


 treasur 
A 
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North Lima Local 3 
George Painter, president; C. H. 
Welsh, vice-president; Ray D. Hein- 
del, secretary; Ed. Haney, treasurer; 
I. R. Hazen, member advisory council. 
New Castle Lecal 
T. W. Houston, president; C. €. 
Cox, secretary; C. M. Hartzel, treas- 
urer; T. W. Houston, member advis- 
orv council. 
New Galilee Local 
S, A. Dunean, president; W. T. 
Jenkins, secretary; W. G. McHattie, 
treasurer; S. A. Duncan, member ad- 
visory council. 
Newton Falls Local 
A. H. Griffith, president; H. O. 
Barber, secretary; H. H. Finnical, 
treasurer; W. G. Bate and. D. H. 
French, members advisory council. 
Norrisville Local : 
R. L, Gordon, president; Floyd 
Smith, vice president; H. E. McMillen, 
secretary; O. A. Wood, treasurer, M. 
F. Baker, member advisory council; 
Ira Garwood, alternate member. 
North Jackson Local 
W. W. Miller, president; S. J. Ohl, | 
vice-president; C. A. Buck, secretary;- 
J. H. Hitchcock, treasurer; E. F. 
Noble, George Ewing, C. E, Clemens,’ 
members advisory council, 
New Waterford Local 
S. R. Sander, president; Frank Kan-- 
nal, secretary; J. I. Fitzsimmons, 
treasurer; W. B. Read and Willis 
Rupert, members advisory council. 
North Shenango Local 
H. S. Taylor, president; D. K. 
Moore, vice president; F. H. Gilliland, 
secretary; R. P. Pollock, treasurer; 


S. My Crom, F. S. Linn, members ad- ro) 


visory council. 
New Lyme Local 

V. E. Michael, president; E. J. Pot- 
ter, secretary; H. W. Mead, treasurer 
and member of advisory council. 

North Bloomfield Local 

Carl B. Knight, president; J. Wal- 
lace Hoagland, secretary; F. M. Mack, 
member advisory council. 

Orwell Local 

Aleck Anderson, president; A. W. 
Miller, secretary-treasurer; W. V. 
Spellman, member advisory council. 


Palmer Local 
A. R. Hackett, president; E. H, 
Hague, secretary; J. C. Schermerhorn, 
treasurer; Clyde Lamb, member ad- 
visory council. 
Paris Township Local 
V. W. Sheatsley, president; Irwin 
Snyder, secretary; Oscar Hein, vice 
president; Irwin A. Snyder and V. W. 
Sheatsley, members advisory council. 
Pierpont Local 
C. R. Deny, president; Elton Lam- 
son, secretary; Geo. Hill, treasurer; 
Frank Robinson, member advisory 
council, 
Penn Line Local 
C. W. Maloney, secretary; L. E. 
Partch, member advisory council. 


Poland Local 
Frank Agnew, member advisory 
council. 


Pan Handle Local 
Geo. Pate, secretary, 


Richmond Local. 

W. J. Hall, president; M. L. Hitch- 
cock, secretary and treasurer; J. B. 
Flack and W. W. Bullard, members 
advisory council. 

Rock Creek Local 

L, T. Hubbard, president; L. <A. 
Nicklas, vice-president; G. L. Bailey, 
secretary; F. B. Armstrong, treas- 
urer; A. E. Layton, member advisory 
council, 

Rome Local 

I. N. Chapin, president; Joseph M. 
Breslyn, secretary; Chas. G. 

9013 : c Breslyn. 
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4 Prohibition is not “all settled.” 

Se November ballots. 
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work has been quietly done. 
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to vote for safety and good order. 
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A Constitutional Amendment Aiming to Take 
the Lid off “2.75” beer, etc. 


Kill it—Vote NO—because 


‘ee 

a . Beverages. containing 2.74% of alcohol by weight (3.45% by 
bs - volume) are intoxicating. Conferees in Congress have set the 
Sy ° limit at % of 1% by volume. QOhio’s constitution must not lie. 
of If “2.75” is declared non-intoxicating, it can be sold everywhere 
% ° without license or restraint. ~Beer saloons can open on your 
hNe z i Ayae ? 
a . home street. Soda fountains ean sell beer of intoxicating, habit- 
ey forming strength. A tough may claim his “suds” at a counter 
iy - alongside your child with her chocolate soda, 


Sota 


This amendment would let “Constitutional prehibition” stand, 
but make it a joke by opening up every neok and corner in 
Ohio to beer with a real kick in it—wide open, day, —— or 


1%, Sunday. 5 

ig, : ‘In this proposal the irowets are grasping for more than they 
ae have ever dated suggest since control of the Hquor traffic 
iz began. They must not get away with this open defianee of 
f . decency. : 
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A Constitutional Amendment to Restore Pre- 
prohibition Conditions on Hard Liquors and 
Open Every Community to “2.75.” : 


Kill it—Vote NO—because 


2, 
a 


@ 


Ohio is a better state already. Arrests are fewer, jails are 
near empty, homes are happier and more comfortable even with 
quantities of whisky still on hand and sold illegally. 


iz, This amendment pretends merely to repeal the prohibition 
1, amendment and restores the old restrictions. But it also pro- 
1, poses to-declare “2.75” non-intoxicating and allow its unre- 
a 3 stricted sale. 
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«With beer saloons legal in every neighborhood, there is no 
guarantee that saloonkeepers would cbserve the law and sell 
nothing stronger than “2.75.” The number of “blind pigs” now 
ities shows the Hiquos. traffic’s contempt for law. 
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L. G. BATMAN, Chairman of Committee 
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Wet petitions have put four issues on the 
You have four “Yes or No” decisions to make. 
Wet forces are saying little publicly, hoping 
last November’s rebuke will not repeat. But the wet minority is being schooled — 
how to vote solidly wet throughout this confusion. The thinking, free voting | 
citizen must rely on his own understanding. Study these issues. Decide now 


These Are the Wet and Dry Issues This Fall 


Yhio’s Better State---Let’s Keep | lt Saf 


Vote NO on both Wet Amendments 
Vote YES on both Dry ham a > 


Every farmers’ organization in Ohio is eS to Prohibition. 


THE MAHONING COUNTY DRY FEDERATION 


804 Mahoning Bank Building, Youngstown, Ohio, ~ 


} 


ae 


This wet » 


3 A Referendum on National Prohibition. — 


Support it—Vote YES—Because 


Forty-five progressive uinted have ratified the National hee 
ment. Ohio cannot afford to slip back and be disgraced. 
Pending a U. S. Supreme Court Decision as to whether this 
~ Ohio referendum is constitutional, the issue must be voted upon. 4 
A. majority sustaining National Prohibition will remove all 
doubt. Ohio is the pivot state. Settle the question here and 
it is settled forever. : 


ig ees. Seite ae 3 


Enforce Prohibition. 


Support it—Vote YES—Because 


Ohio voted dry. The law providing for enfoclement was passed 
without the emergency clause necessary to make it inmeniately, 
effective. It was approved by the Governor. ails 

A small minority of wet voters—only 6% being necessary be 
secure a referendum vote—is seeking to cripple the state by 
giving it no machinery to enforce constitutional prohibition. — 
Meanwhile, blind pigs flourish. Leecal officials have no new 
laws to stop them. Prohibition has nof had a fair chance, yet 
it is making good. Let’s stand by the Constitution and back 
up the Legislature in its plain duty. 


i. 


a ee 


Prohibition has already worked wonders. It’s a good thing—I 
keep it. Nobody is erying to have booze back but the men who ma 
money out of it. a 


These four issues have been forced by. wet interests. The wa: t 
stop all further argument is to vote carefully and. a ete —vo 
dry Four ways and have it over. vil 


them agin Get vents He vote. on 


GO TO THE POLLS NOV. 


awford, treasurer; L, Huffman, 
Harshman and P. Z. Osborne, 
ers advisory council. 

_ Springboro Local 

is Chapman, president; Roy 
ndal, vice president; Frank Dorr, 
rding secretary; John Finnican, 


easurer; J. J. Mathers, Frank P. 


neial secretary; Fred Thornton, ~ 


» 


Dorr, Wm. Ray, members advisory 


council. 


“Meetings held at Kramers’ hall, 
' Springboro, Pa., on the last Saturday - 


of each month at 2:000 p. m. 
Springboro Local 
Howell Powell, president; John Fin- 
nican, secretary; Fred Thornton, 
treasurer; J, J. Mather, member ad- 
visory council. — 


Saegertown Local 
C. W. Shaw, president; Karl S. 
Willards, secretary; C. E. Cropp, 


Needlework 


TRUSSES 


The Finest Made and Fitted by a Master Hand 

Be 15 Years’ Experience 

‘| Braces—(for all deformities). 

| Abdominal Belts, Adjustable Arch Supports. 

Elastic Hosiery, Crutches, Etc. ; 

A New Corset—with uplifting and reducing features. 
Lady Attendant. 


DONALD V. CUNNING 


101 West Federal Street—Upstairs—Cor. Phelps and Federal 
! Bell Federal 4286. ; 


| Rainbow Waist and Needlecraft Shop 
3 11 HIPPODROME ARCADE 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


Yarns Stamping 


The better waist for less money 


@ buyers are looking for. 


bi 


? Farm Loans at 6% 


er ‘Why pay a higher rate of interest? 

We are getting our FARM CATALOGUE READY 
‘Q for fall buyers. If you have a farm that you wish to sell 
@ or exchange for town property, SEE US AT ONCE so 
@ that your farm may appear in this catalogue. We have 
@ & large number of inquiries for both large and small 
@ farms. YOUR FARM may be the very farm one of these. 


_ The Western Reserve Farm 
Agency Company 


Rooms 502-3-4 Second National Bank Bldg., Warren, O. 


| GOODEYEAR 


‘% _ TIRES 


_ VULCANIZING 


and 


| RETREADING 


: Goodyear & Goodrich Tires 


aw ” —_— 


Arthur E. Cass & Co. 


REE 


_ The Goodyear Store 


Ee OU NGSTOWN, O-. 


~ Ai 4 63 UO 
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_ treasurer; C. W. Shaw, O. J. Cropp, 

W. A. Dearborn and J. C. Balliett, 
members advisory council. 
Trumbull Local 

A. P., Bundy, president; C. C. Reig- 

ert, vice-president; D. H. Smith, sec- 

retary; W. A. Amidon, treasurer; J. 

M. Proctor, member advisory council. 
Vernon Local 

H. G. Smith, secretary; C. E. Reed, 
member advisory council. 


Westford Local 
T. C. White, president; W. S. Mce- 
Conahey, secretary; Chas. Rumsey, 
treasurer; C. G. Wagner, member ad- 
visory council. 
Wayne Local 
H. J. Crawford, president; R. H. 
Wilder, secretary; J. L. Allen, treas- 
urer; S. B, Noxon, B. S. Jones, mem- 


bers advisory council. 


Wayland Local 
C. D. Kirtland, president; P. N. 
Kropp, vice-president; A, E. Gilbert, 
secretary; O. B. Sabine, treasurer; 
P. N. Kropp, W. A. Boettner, mem- 
bers advisory council; Chas. Booth, J. 
Flekes, substitutes, 


Williamsfield Local 
- Ira Fuller, president; W. C. Ding- 
man, secretary; W. P. Steadman, 
treasurer; Geo. Platt, member advis- 
ory council. 


Wabash Local 
J. Ard Cowden, secretary and 
treasurer. 


West Penn Local 

A. J. Lang, president; H, E. Ken- 
nedy, secretary and treasurer; J. L. 
Montgomery, member advisory coun- 
cil. 

Warren Local 

Irwin McClaren, president; Clayton 
Hoagland, secretary and treasurer; 
James Reeves, member advisory coun- 
cil, 

West Mecca Local. 

R. W. Munson, president; J. H. 
Perkins, vice-president; H. F. Clem- 
ens, secretary; B. W. Shivley, treas- 
urer; G. N. Mahannah, member ad- 
visory council. 


Windsor Local 
R. W. Barnard, president; J. L,. 
Loomis, vice president; Frank Pond, 
secretary; C. E. Noble, treasurer; 
C. E. Noble, S. R. Wilson, members 
advisory council. 


A number of locals have failed to 
Teport a complete list of officers, If 
the complete list of officers in your 
local do not appear in this directory 
you are asked to have them properly 
forwarded to Secretary Frank Shore, 
Jefferson, Ohio, as well as to this pub- 
lication in order that the business of 
the organization will not be held up 
thru lack of proper names and ad- 
dresses. Changes of officers should 
also be reported. 


SMALL THRESHING RIGS 
RECOMMENDED FOR OHIO 
Many small groups of Ohio farm- 
ers this year have purchased small 
grain separators capable of being run 
by the ordinary tractor. Sometimes 
the tractor has been purchased also. 
The plan has worked out excellently, 


according to R. F, Taber, farm man- 


agement specialist of the College of 


Agriculture, The men _ get their 


threshing done in season, less help 
is required and so the work is prac- 
tically all done by exchange of labor. 
Furthermore, the grain threshed per 
_day in proportion to the help required 


voraply with — the la rge 
a! Y ; ate : P 
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OCTOBER, 1918. 

Factory price $3.25 per hundred. 
Local shippers 35 cents per gallon for 
tested milk and 37 cents for untested 
milk, — 

NOVEMBER, 1918. 

Factory price $3.80 per hundred. 
Local shippers 39% cents for tested 
milk and 4144 cents for untested milk, 

DECEMBER, 1918, 

Factory price $4.00 per hundred. 

Local shippers 41 cents per gallon for 


tested milk and 43 cents for untested 
milk, : 


JANUARY, 1919. 

Factory price $3.80 per hundred. 
Local shippers 3914 cents per gallon 
for tested milk and 4114 cents for un- 
tested milk. 

FEBRUARY, 1910. 

Factory price $3.50 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 3914 cents per gal- 
lon. All direct shipments based ag 
4% milk with a differential of % cent 
per gallon for every tenth of one per- 
cent from 4% milk. 

MARCH, 1919. 

Factory price $3.00 per hundred. 
Local shippers price 4 cents per gallon 
below February price. 

APRIL, 1919. 
No change from March price. 
MAY, 1919. 

No change from March price. 

JUNE, 1919. See 

Factory price $2.40 per hundred. 

Direct shippers 2714 cents per gal- 
fon for 3.5 milk. 

JULY, 1919. 

Factory prices $2.65 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 30 cents per gallon 
for tested milk. Untested milk 3214 
cents per gallon. 

AUGUST, 1919 

Factory price $3.25 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 35c per gallon F. 0, B. 
Pittsburgh for tested milk, 37%e for 
untested. 

SEPTEMBER, 1919 

No change from August price on 
Pittsburgh market. Minerva con- 
densory price $3.55 per hundred. Al- 
liance price $3.55 per hundred. 
Youngstown pays 40c per hundred 
above Pittsburgh factory price. War- 
ren and Niles pay 31% cents per 
gallon. 

OCTOBER, 1919. 

Factory price $3.60 per hundred. 

Direct shippers 38 cents per gallon 


for tested milk. Untested milk 4044 
cents. 


NOTE—AIl prices based upon 3.5 
milk unless otherwise stated, with & 


cents per point for butter fat from 3.5 
basis, 


To figure cream prices use the fol- 
lowing example: 

Cream Shipments—One-fifth price 
of whole milk constitutes price of 
skim milk when whole milk is selling 
at $2.50 per hundred. For every 10 
cents per hundred whole milk ad- 
vances over $2.50 add 4 cents to the 
price of skim milk. From present 
price of whole milk substract price of 
skim milk and divide result by 3.5 for 
price of butter fat. 

One gallon of milk weighs 8.6 Ibs. 


The advertisers 
in this publication 
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WAR AGAINST. SCRUB SIRES 


es ‘LAUNCHED ‘IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Parts of State Soon. to Be Ruled by 


Se ; Purebred Bulls 


"State Officials.and County Agents Lead 
in Movement for Better Beef and More 
+ Dairy Products—Movement Spreads» 


~. West Virginia—largely regarded 48 @ 


"DAIRYMEN'S. PRICI 


lege, the county agent and ottieess ‘of 
the Roane County farm bureau have 
solidly backed up the serub sire clean- 
up. 

‘Not a single man turned us down,*’ 
remarked the live stock specialist in 

- telling how ‘the campaiga to oust the 
serubs was conducted. 

‘The first of the year our local 
stockmen made a declaration of inde- 
pendence against serub bulls, and work 
was begun promptly in taking a ther- 


‘though one of the last to enroll against 


and Moree Cotes, ee Sas “been 
formed to aid in live-stock -improve-- 
ment, 
Two years ago there was not a sins 
registered bull in Hardy County. At 
present. 12 creditable registered buils 
are owned there, and at least six are 
worth $500 apiece. Kanawin County, 


the scrub sire, has just completed a list 
of all the grade and scrub bulls in that 
section, and is now preening a eae 0 


&aineral-producing State is om the war- 
path to increase beef cattle production 
and its output of dairy products by 
eradicating scrub bulls, which are pri- 
mary offenders against profitable and 
progressive live stock husbandry. With- 
in a few months parts of West Virginia 
where the campaign is most active ex- 
pect to roundvent_a clean-up which will 
eliminate the scrub bulls and leave the 
purebreds as monarchs of all they sur- 
“wey. The case“of Roane County, W. 
Wa., is an example of what West Vir- 
 ginia stockmen accomplish when thoy 


ough bull census. This investigation of against them, So) ees 


sire ancestry showed that there were 
200. bulls in the county, of which 192 
were misfit grades and scrubs, while 98 
were registered purebreds. There were 
57 registered Herefords, 28 registered 
Angus, and 13 registered Shorthorns. 
Fortunately, the army of 102 grades . 
and scrubs was not as formidable as it 
looked on paper because 60 of these 
low grade sires were yearlings» Furth- 
_ermore, the census showed that there 
were only 30 men who actually made a 


Mention this paper to the adver- 
tisers, 


ORGANIZED. DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


The First National Bank of Fouigutows Ohio, is the 
oldest national bank in Ohio, the third oldest in the — 
United States and the largest national bank in the point 
of capital between Cleveland Pittsburgh. It has. nearly 
fourteen million doliars of deposits, but there is room for 


go over the top. 


GO TO BLASE’S 


and geta ‘good pair of Read- 
ing Glasses. Step right in 
off the sidewalk, no steps to 
climb, ==". 

MR. & MRS. W. O. BLASE, 

; Optometrist. 
11 and 15 S. Hazel St., 
Youngstown, O. 


FARMERS 


Will buy Wheat at Government 
price and grades and can use a 
{1 large quantity at this time. 


THE BALDWIN CITY 
MILLING CO. 


Oak Hill Ave. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
Bell-49-Main 


Any Batteries Re- 
paired and 


Recharged 


-EXIDE MILBURN 
SERVICE CO. 


1021 ‘Wick Avenue 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


FREE BREEDING 


SERVICE 

-To a half brother of THREE 
|WORLD’S. CHAMPIONS—The 
Maplecrest Monarch—Butter King 
De Kol Colantha. Sired by Friend 
Hengerveld De Kol Butter Boy 
-and from a 30-lb. dam. 


YES, WE.MEAN 
WHAT WE SAY 


Write us for full particulars 
We furnish free breeding service 
Also— 


We will keep your Liberty Bonds, 
without cost to you, clip the 
coupons when due, and place 
_ them to your credit. 


5? _ And We Pay 


on Deposits 


“Warren, Ohio, 


The live stock spe- 
cialists of the State agricultural col- 


‘The People’s Savings Co. 


practice of keeping a scrub bull.’” 


By correspondence and personal con- 
tact with farmers the State live stozk 
agent and the county agent waged the 
battle. These men toured the county 
day after day’ visiting the scrub bull 
owners, holding meetings, and request- 
ing influential farmers to assist in rel- 
egating the sernb sires into the live- 
stock scrap heap. In the main 
the scrub -bull owners, once they 
learned the purpose of the campaign, 
and once they appreciated the benefits 
which would result if they substituted 


purebred sires for the mongrels, were 


glad to dispose of their inferior herd- 
headers. Detailed figures showing the 
increased value of calves sired by pure- 
breds over calfs of serub parentage 
were particularly convincing in gaining 
converts. 
ers were prompt in admitting the error 
of their live-stock raising ways. 
How One Bull Went 

At one meeting a man who owned 9 
serub bull refused to banish him from 
his farm, 

“That bull of mine is a good one,’’ 
he declared, ‘‘If T sell him for beef T 
will get about $50 for him. He is worth 
every cent of $80. I am not going to 
sell him for beef and lose about $30, 
because I can not afford to do it,’’ 

“‘T wil throw in $10 to get rid of that 
bull,’’ replied the live-stock specialist. 

‘‘Here’s $10 more for. the 
cause,’’ said the county agent. 

This reduced the bull owner’s. bel- 
ligerency but he still stuck to his guns. 
Then the president of.the local farmers’ 
club stepped forward and said, ‘‘That 
bull goes to the block. Here’s the 
extra /$10 to round out the price,’’” 

Such scenes as this characterized the 
passing of the serub and the victorious 
conquest of the pure bred. In a single 
day five serub bulls were sold out of 
one community and Roane County is 
scheduled to go serub-sire dry early .in 
October. 


Breeders Organize 

The Roane County banks have aided 
the movement to replace poor bulls with 
good ones. Every bank in the county 
has offered to lend money at 5 per cent 
to farmers for the purpose of purchas- 
ing purebred sires as subtitutes for their 
Serubs. 
the first to strike its stride, and has 
since maintained the lead in the race 
to eliminate scrubs, Taylor County has 
followed closely on its heels, and has 


Same 


organized a Hereford Breeders’ Asso-. 


ciation, which is achieving pioneer work 
in banishing *‘bum bulls.’’ The Mon- 


roe County live-stock owners have or-. 
ganized a purebred short-horn associa-— 


tion, while the Marshall County Pure- 
bred Live Stock: Breeders’ Club and the 


- Greenbrier Valley Short-horn Associa- 


tion, including: ‘Mon 
ey 2 ea 


Most of the scrub bull own-- 


Although Roane County was 


your money and you are invited to make use of its service, 


First National Bank ~ 


Capital, $1,500,000.00 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


® 
0990000000006 


“Smith’s Superior Service” 


GARAGE 


-REVARNISHING _ 
UPHOLSTERING 
MAKING OF PARTS 
REBORING 
BUSHINGS 


PAINTING 

TOP TRIMMING > 
MACHINE WORK 
REGRINDING 
WRIST PINS 


4 


Chevrolet Cars 


have just added a new machine for the regrindir ; 


ial ect It is the best money can buy. Our 


of over-size pistons in stock id ean furnish any 


wrist pin desired. We solicit inspection of our pl 
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- Your State, your Government, and your exper- 


al ience, tells you that greater returns per dollar in- 


vested are obtained from the use of Limestone than 


from any other crop builder. 


z ~ 4 ac eee 
a = ere ~~ 


Get your reasonable profit, Mr. Dairyman, you - 
are entitled to it, but don’t overlook the profits to be 


obtained from reduced costs. 


Bessemer ‘Pulverized Limestone will reduce 


_ your costs by i increasing your crop yield. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOW. 
OUR AIM IS TO PLEASE YOU. 
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MORE DAIRY EXPORTS SHOW - 


FIELD ABROAD FOR U. 8. MEN 


Figures for Last’ Year Indicate Big 
Foreign Trade 


Quantities Sent Overseas in Last 
Fiseal Year Equals 3 Per Cent 
of All Milk Produced in 
This Country. 


Dairy products amounting to the 

- equivalent of 100 pounds of milk from 
every dairy cow in the United States 
were exported during the year ending 
June 30, 1919, according to figures 


just compiled by the United States 


Department of Agriculture. The ex- 


-- ports include butter, cheese, and con- 


densed milk, but the net exports of 
those products in terms of whole milk 
amounted to 2,556,695,746 pounds, or 
approximately 3 per cent of all the 


-READY FOR SERVICE 


BERKSHIRE BOAR 
PIGS 


[Exceptional Breeding] 
FOR SALE 


Grand Sire of these pigs, Match- 
less Lee 8th, sired more prize 
winning pigs than any other sire 
living. 


The Sire, Matchless Rival 12th, 
won First prize at Kentucky and 
Tennessee State Fairs in 1917, also 
Grand Champion at Ohio State 
Fair in 1918. 


Dam is full sister and _ litter 
mate to Sassie’s Hatchless Em- 
blem, in Corsa’s Show Herd in 


Sh 
FRED ORAM, 
Cortland, Ohio. 


Printing 


Send your orders for 
letterheads, envelopes, 
sale bills, catalogs, ete... 
to us. We are in posi- 
tion to give you the best 
of quality and service 
at reasonable rates. 


DAIRYMER’S 
PRICE REPORTER 
Youngstown, 0. 


1918. 


milk odeea in n the United Stat ae, 


Foreign Market — Possibilities. 


‘These figures, the dairy specialists 


of the department say, indicate the 
possibilities of developing foreign 
markets for American dairy products. 


They are of particular importance, as 


they show the trend of trade immed- 
jately following the war. Probably 
the greatest interest in an industry 
is that displayed during the time be- 


tween actual war and actual peace, 


the specialists say, when businesses 
are trying to regain normal trade. or 
acquire an advantage in their special 
lines. During the fiscal year 1919 the 
armistice was in operation the greater 
part of the time, only the first four 
month—July- to November—being in 
the actual war period. 
Much Butter Sent Abroad 

During the year the exports of but- 
ter and condensed milk were in- 
creased, and the exports of cheese 
were decreaséd when compared with 
The total butter exports 
amounted to 38,739,960 pounds for 
the year. This is the largest amount 
of butter exported from the United 
States in recent years and has been 
exceeded but three times since 1850. 
The largest amount on record was for 
the year 1880, when 39,000,000 pounds 
were exported. The cheese exports 
for 1919 were only 18,794,853 pounds, 
which is a decrease of more than 50 
per cent when compared with any 
year from 1915 to 1918, inclusive. The 
condensed milk exports for 1919 were 
728,740,509 pounds. This is an in- 
erease over 1918 of 198,990,477 
pounds. 

It is noticeable that the butter ex- 
ports fell off in May and June each 


_year, as the butter made during those 


months is used largely for storage. 
While the exports of butter for 1919 
were practically doubled the imports 
also were doubled, and amounted to 
4,131,469 pounds. The cheese exports 
were not heavy for any month of the 
year, the largest amount being for 
July, 1918, which reached 5,656,901 
pounds. The imports were also 
greatly reduced, being only 2,442,306, 
the lowest since 1878. 
Milk in Bigger Volume 

The condensed and evaporated milk 
showed a continued and material in- 
crease throughout the year. The in- 
crease was greatest during May, June 
and July. In June there were export- 
ed 114,835,628 pounds, which was 
greater than the total for any year 
prior to 1916. The imports of con- 
densed milk continue, but were re- 
duced from 29,000,000 pounds in 1918 
to 20,183,723 pounds in 1919. Fresh 
milk amounting to 2,591,553 gallons 
also was imported during the year. 


WHAT 100 FARMERS 
KNOW ABOUT BEANS 
Upward of 100 Highland County 
Ohio farmers raised soybeans this 
year in their corn for silage. A sum- 
mary of their experiences as collected 


by the county farm bureau indicates _ 


the following points regarding the 
culture of soybeans: 


ORDER THIS BOOK NOW 


Enclosed herewith is $1.00 for which please forward 
a copy of Dr. McCullom’s book “The Newer Knowledge of 
Nutrition” to the following address: 


SOO eee ee eee ee eee ee Mee een eee 


NOTICE—This book regularly sells for $1.50, but owing to a club rate price 
made the organization, can be secured for $1.00. Send your order now, 


either to your local Secretary or to W. S. Wise, Ne Pa., elke of 


Farm Bureau Office. 


no ‘nlldobenstixines poe: are - 


-duced on the roots unless, (1) the 
seed is inoculated, (2) beans have © 
been previously grown on the land, or — 
(3) soil on which soybeans have been | 


grown is applied to the new field. 


If fertilizer is drilled in with the — 


seed, there is danger that the germ- 
ination as well as the inoculation of 


the seed may be affected, particularly 


if the fertilizer is not well cured. 
The corn planter with a solid tire 


may form a crust which will reduce or | 


prevent the growth of a stand. The 


open tire wheel reduces the packing — 


effect. 


Even though the weather has been 


dry this season in Highland County, 
observation does not indicate that the 


beans injured the corn by robbing it 


of moisture. 

The varieties that have proved pop- 
ular this year are Medium Green, Wil- 
son, and Ohio 9,035. Yellow Mam- 
moth was disappointing, ~ 


MAXWELL 


MORE MILES PER GALLON 
MORE MILES ON TIRES 


5-Passenger Car $1,060.00 = 
114 Ton Truck Chassis $1,495.00. fae 


Delivered Youngstown. y 


The Kay Motor Sales Co. 


789 WICK AVE. 
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CORLL-WEHR IMPLEMENT co. 


Successors to C. A. Loveland Co. 


We are now conducting this establishment and wi 
endeavor to serve the many customers in a way that will 


please them, both in Price and Quality. 


218 EAST BOARDMAN STREET __ 


_ Youngstown, Ohio. ge 


RUBBER BOOTS HALF Bei 


Send them to us Parcel Post. 
both ways. 


‘é thorough Vulcanized job that will give new li 
to your old Rubber Boots. — : 


Pure Gum Half Soles at $1.50 per pair. 
Heels at 75c per pair. 


Pay for. them when delivered, less all Parce 
Post charges. 


The Ohio Auto Supply | Com; at : 


Distributors Of Fee 
MILLER GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD T 


Dairymens’ Price 
tive until ae baps Lameos 


Diseomnts ‘given 
for contracts cov 
vertising, 


_ Forms close upon t 
| 15th of each month, hones 
advertising guaranteed 
unless in publishers hands 10 
before date of publication. 


Right reserved to refuse at 
vertising that publishers belie 
be detrimental to the best int 
of the readers. 


Statement of decteee fu 
ished to advertisers upon requ 


Youngstown, Ohi 
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e Youngstown Glass & 
— Paint Company 
_ ‘Wholesale and Retail 
_ SASH, DOORS, GLASS AND PAINT 
a : 140 East Federal St., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Bell Phone Main 1120 Automatic Phone 6224 


PA 


PS 
$04: y . Nd . 
‘WALL PAPER, WINDOW SHADES 

- RUGS, LINOLEUM, VARNISHES, PAINTS 


__ HOMER C. MACKEY 
——— WICK BLOCK es 
a: Telephone, 1759-W 


Warren - - - Qhio 


E Quality Is Our Standard---Let It Be Yours 


 HARTZELL’S 


Youngstown’s Largest Clothiers and 


tae 


_ Furnishings for Men, Young 
Men, Boy’s and Children 


140-147 WEST FEDERAL ST. 
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_ Here is a barn designed to save steps, time, labor 
money for farmers who intend to heed the call of 


7 


‘Uncle Sam to > 
et 3 RAISE MORE MILCH COWS 
_ It is necessary that we expand the dairy business of 
country to meet the demands now placed on it. 
The barn design here shown has a capacity of about 
irty cows, besides allowing plenty of room for calf and 
bull pens, Arranged with a central feed alley and mod- 
ern facilities for the disposal of litter. Good ventila- 
Tae ; 3 
nm and ample storage space has been provided. 
You’ll be interested in studying the design of this 
ern barn. ; 


ve THE 


VESTEAN RESERVE LUMBER C0 


awson St. WARREN, O. W. & N. Phone 1541, 1524 
freet NILES, OHIO Bell Phone 60, 91 
Street GIRAR Bell Phone 514 
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JOE WILKIN’S SWEET ~ 
CLOVER EXPERIENCE 

Joe Wilkin, living southwest of 
Hillsboro, has been growing sweet 
slover for 10 years, and he has learn- 
ed at least seven things about this 
crop: 

1. Sweet clover cannot be raised 
suceessfully unless inoculated. Other- 
wise it will grow but a few inches 
high and die. 

2. Seed planted on unbroken 
ground seems to thrive as well as 
that on a carefully prepared seedbed, 
A firm seedbed is required. 

3. To pasture sweet clover so 
low that there are no side shoots on 
the plants will kill off the crop. If 


“pasture is allowed to grow until it 


gets pretty stemmy, livestock is not 
likely to eat it too close. 

4. Sweet clover improves the me- 
chanical condition of the soil. 

5. The long fleshy roots aid in 
drainage, and when they rot furnish 
excellent plant food. 


6. When sowed between corn rows, 


‘the ground should be left level as the 


clover will not do well on the ridges 
left by eultivation. 


7. Sweet clover has built up the 
fertility of his soil and is increasing 
the yield of his crops, 


Classified Columm 


FOR SALE—An accumulation of 
several barrels of Pure Lead and Oi} 
paint from our many jobs, making a 
fine grade of rich medium gray color. 
Will sell at $2.00 per gallon put up in 
five gallon kits, ready for use. Rice 
& Associates Co., Painters & Decor- 
ators., 26 West Federal Street, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


TRUCK—Bessemer 2-ton truck for 
sale. Has been used only four days. 
Can be bought for $700 less than cost. 
Machine guaranteed alright in every 
way. Buyer can secure reasonable 
terms, For further information write 
to Leroy Williams, 41 West Woodland 
Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Member's Exchange 
seeter S LXCMaNngee 


FOR SALE—Farm of 161 acres, 2 
miles to railroad, fair barn, good house 
with slate roof, other out buildings, 
extra well fenced, plenty of water, an 
excellent dairy or sheep farm. Un- 
derlaid with coal; some small timber. 
Stuart M. Johnston, R. 1, Homeworth, 
Ohio, 


FOR SALE—10-20 Mogul Tractor 
used 1 year, in good condition. Priced 
to sell. Terms if desired. J. G. King, 
R. F. D. 3, Newton Falls, O. 

FOR SALE—Farm of 168 acres, 4 
miles to railroad, good 10-room house, 
two barns and other buildings. Good 
orchard 20 acres in fine timber, 100 
acres in cultivation, rest in pasture 
can be fenced, running water. Price 
$60 per acre. James Johnson, Lock- 
wood O. R, 1. 


FOR SALE—A 98 acre $5,000 farm 
for $3,500. Barn, 6-room house, well 
at barn also house, 60 acres plow land, 
small sugar bush. Will deal for small 
place or house And lot. Must sell at 
once. F, E. Burch, East Orwell, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—100 acre dairy farm; 
two miles from each town, Spring- 
boro and Conneautville, one mile from 
from depot, two miles from Reick 
Creamery, excellent water, fair build- 
ings, good sugar bush, fruit trees, 
apples, pears, peaches, plums. Price 
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We will supply you with 
THE BEST EAR TAGS 
on the market, for Hog Sales, 
The figures are in black on an aluminum 
tag. They are easily. read at aif 
times. A great help to the public and 

the auctioneer, 


25 Tags.....,0,.0000¢.-91,00- 
50 Tags......e..ccc0e. 1.60 
‘100 Tags............ re 
# By mail postpaid. 
Send cash via Registered Mail, or Posta} 


Money Order with order. 4 
DAIRYMEN’S PRICE: REPORTER 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, ~— » 


i 
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Brownwood, Farm, Herd Sir 


Forest City Sir Fayne, No. 
197553. By a full brother to a 1248 
Ib. daughter of Friend Heng. D. K. 
Butter Boy and out of 1056 lb. 
Granddaughter of King Segis. 


We are offering for sale at rea- 
sonable prices bull calves out of 
long distance dams. 

Improve your herd by breeding 
persistent milkers. Sales list 
mailed at request. 

BROWNWOOD FARMS, 
North Bloomfield, O. 


a 


LIBERTY BONDS 
All Issues Bought and Sold For 
Cash at Market Prices, 
GET OUR PRICE 
BEFORE SELLING 
We Also Buy War Saving Stamps. 
J. and S. WULIGER 
Licensed Brokers 
20 EAST FEDERAL STREET, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Open from 9 a, m. to 10 p. m. Daily. 
Bring in your Bonds or have them 
sent by Registered Mail. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Don’t Throw 
Away Your old 
Shoes 


Teach Your Dollars to Have 


More Cents. 


Send your Shoes by Parcel 
Post. 


delivered. .We pay postage 


Pay for them when 


both ways. 
Let Us Repair Them 
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BOOTS 
Hip length, | & : OG | / LEE : 
the very best S Eiy . sta a as = ae 3 eT SS 
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THE FAMOUS BOHN REFRIGERATOR 


Enameled, not painted, just the thing | , : | re hha) 
for the dairyman. These were built for the — Army Blankets 


Coat Style | Governmnet in 10,000 lots at $265 each. | Russian Blankets _ = 
4.95 Regularly sold at $400. 
ae Our DIGG en eae $115. 00 ave 65 
Coat Style | We havea limited number. Get yours early. ALL KINDS OF - 
N Pe ee 
tes Officers’ Raincoats Open DOUBLE BLANKETS - 
$5.75 Special : $4.75, $5.95, $8.35 
Slip-over values..... $1 0.95 } Evenings and $9.85 
Style ».. 
re ni ee ene VY OO Wraame 
ori _Army Raincoats — Rubber Coats Pi sapital Blaukcte $6. 95 
$5.95 $6.95, $7.75 Se es or ie ais aimee ys ch Sy Leal en 
| and $8.75 | $9.45 & $10.95) | KHAKI suITS 
Double breasted sheep lined coats, with Complete, Coats and 
wide sheep collar and Se T 
wool Dee Peer $1 3 7 5 ARMY SHIRTS ; Foust 
Waterproof ...--sn----o-soe-n---- : : These make iohes ST. 15 
OFFICERS’ MACKINAWS Wool Army Shirts Wool Navy Shirts | Jent work clothes 
Pure wool, double aR , 
ao eases Sue 7s | wee $3.85 
Le ane RE ARMY SHOES 
WOOL LINED, AT.......... ° . pecs 
ONES Sox—45e. $1 7 5 ale ee UREN, " Cosdyae Welt 
oo - Limited quantity Slipovers, ie 95 $5.95 pee 
3 pairs for... $1.00 arn biggest bargain ever Bt ae ae tate eee $2. 29 _ as ee 


JUST RECEIVED | 


Spiral Wrapper Leggins, per pair.......... ; . $1.95 ONE CARLOAD | . 
7 of America Infantry Shoes — 
Leggins .........$1.15 Woolen Gloves. ... .50c Whi Last ~ 
Used Leggins......25c Campaign Hats. .$1.95 Mave TES 
' Campaign Caps 75c $5. g 5 
. These shoes at this price is s less IS 
ARMY SHIRTS A than cost and “ 
$2.35 $3.95 a eae regularly $8.00 
$3.45 $5.45 : yee value. Soft leather © 
with heavy soles. 


Pe Double Decker, no better coat made to sieteck you. f rom the winter wea 
Cowboy Rain Coats just the thing for the farmer i203 20 70 6 i es hatin ae 


Mail Orders Filled Upon Receipt of Cash, Money Order or Certified Ch 


Epps ARMY and NAVY STORE: 


STORE OPEN EVENINGS 267 EAST Ashish ST. YOUNGSTOWN a "STORE op V 
_AKRON | ae VE 
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-DAIRYMEN’S 
ICE REPORTE 


- THE OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE “Pit Ger 


’S CO-OPERATIVE SALES COMPANY. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, OCT. 20, 1919. 


NUMBER 15. 


E received an inquiry coking 
W “Why every dairyman should 
ae be a member of a dairy or- 
ie The writer may mean 
. ask “why dairy farmers should 
organize” or the inquiry may be 
prompted to secure arguments to pre- 
sent to the individual dairymen who 
are conspicious in every community 
where organization is first under- 
taken because of their failure to real- 
ize the benefits of cooperation. 
An endeavor will be made to bring 
out some of the reasons, both as to 
why dairy organizations should be 
med and why every dairyman 
should belong to these organizations. 
The statements following are made 
from observation of what has been 
accomplished and what may be ac- 
complished from the viewpoint of the 
writer. It should first be impressed 
apon the reader that the possibilities 
are so great as to render full com- 
prehension beyond the _ individual. 
Each day practical experience brings 
tO. > light new thoughts inumerable. 
> early 
rought about by economic pressure 
rhaps brought but little further 


o and become experienced 
ePe is a gradual understanding that 


Eeeeeodues organizations have a_ 


k far in excess of Price adjusi- 
nents and that the results from much 


is work evolves toward ; Brofita- 
ey Production. 


arly three years ato the writer 


tended a@ meeting of producers in 
‘i community where the markes 
was very limited. A single 
lealer had purchased the product of 
mese producers for a considerable. 
veriod — previous and had successfully 
liminated other dealers from this 
roduction center, Consequently a 
ow price was being paid for milk. 
he dealer had other production 
enters. and it made little difference 
o him what a small group of dairy- 
en might desire. The purpose of 
4 eting was to organize this par- 
center. After a general dis- 
those in attendance at the 
s declared their intentions of 
Ig zing providing a higher price 
r milk could be. guaranteed. This 
| not t be done. A guarantee ‘is 

z good as the maker and since 
must necessarily | under- 
! Y Oe matter they 


stage of organization - 


it. th: opes for higher prices . 
“product, but as the organiza- 


producers of this particular dealer 
did organize and they were in suf- 
ficient quantity that the dealer realiz- 
ed it necessary to cooperate with the 
organization of producers. The re- 
sult has been that better conditions 
has resulted in which the guarantee 
boys benefited even tho many of 


. them still hold themselves aloft. 


A well developed market is of 
course the first essential to any suc- 
cessful business. There is no need 
for production unless the product ean 
be marketed at profitable prices. 
Some might desire to exclude food or 
other apparent essentials to human 
existence, but it is still maintained 
that there is no need for production 
of even milk if it cannot be sold above 
its cost. 


It is so today, that milk is being 
produced at unprofitable prices but 
the reason and the fault lies entirely 
with the producer. Again, some may 
disagree and claim the fault lies with 
-the dealer. The truth is, the dealers 
have done exceedingly well as a whole 
to keep milk and dairy products from 
passing out of existence. Sheep that 
travel alone in wolve’s territory can 
expect to be devoured, thus: has bee 


F the case of producers. 


One of the most startling facts 
brought to light by the dairy organi- 
zations is that hardly an individual 
producer knows his production costs. 
Hardly an individual has known the 
price at which his product should be 
sold to make his costs and a profit. 
Little wonder that dealers have failed 
to judge this when the man at the 
wheel has not known where he was 
going. 


The organizations can develop 
means of finding true costs, a service 
alone worth the organization effort. 
When dairymen realize losses from 
milk production thru reliable figures 
they can judge for themselves wheth- 
er they desire to continue public char- 
ity. 

There is apparent inefficiencies in 
production which must be minimized. 
The public will not pay prices on 
commodities based on haphazard pro- 
duction methods. There must be 
elimination of poor preducing - cows 
and other things that tend to in- 
creasé one man’s costs over another. 
Dairying is a highly specialized busi- 
ness requiring a high standard of in- 
telligence compared with many other 
anches _ as nee Producers 

gree ‘of 


compensation will be foihd 
while. 

Nothing has tended toward the de- 
velopment of this efficiency so much 
as organization. The educational in- 
stitutions existing largely for ~ this 
purposé can accomplish more in three 
years thru these cooperative organi- 
zations than could be accomplished in 
thirty working thru the individuals. 

There has always been controversy 
between dealers and producers over 
tests and weights. Many a dealer 
has stoler fortunes in this way. The 
organizations can secure representa- 
tion, if not supervision, in both weigh- 
ing and testing of milk. There are 
very few preducers who cannot bene- 
fit financially thru such an arrange- 
ment and. it is needless to say that 
many a dealer would have less to ac- 
count for when he meets his maker. 

One of the greatest works possible 
thru organization is the education of 
the consuming public of the food: val- 
ue of milk. Few producers realize 
the fact that the human race would 
become extinct within three genera- 
tions if deprived entirely of the pro- 
perties only obtainable in milk. The 
physical condition of our citizenry de- 


worth 


“pends upon the amount of dairy pro- 


ducts consumed. No product ever 
has a greater selling argument ‘and 


_ With the intelligent advertising of 


these things the dairymen can keep 
a waiting market for his goods and‘ 
ready to pay the price required ta 
guarantee sufficient production. 

All things summed up lead to 
‘either efficient production or efficient 
marketing. Under each head there is 
a multitude of subdivisions and it is 
in the intelligent administration of 
the requirements of each that the ful- 
lest benefits must be measured. 
There is no benefit to mere organi- 
zation, there must be work based upon 
fandainental laws of successful busi- 
ness before benefits come, but to the 
producer there can be no work until 
he has become organized. 


It might be said that milk produec- 
ers must sell their products collec- 
tively because other producers are 
organized. The industrial world is 
becoming thoroughly controlled by 
organized labor. 

The marketing work, the one of 
probably the greatest. interest, de- 


‘mands the greatest thought and care, 


The joining of several thousand milk 
producers together develops a power 
which must be put to better use than 
SexeNy Gat sale a Ses o 


Dairy ea ueations Are the Only Means of Bringing This Industry. 
to Profitable Basis for the Thousands of Producers 


ized over night are entirely wreng 
and will only lead those who try to 
practice them back to the starting 
point. Milk preducers will generally 


find dealers and manufacturers reaily 


to cooperate with an efficient organi- 
zation upon a constructive program 
and when this is possible it is surely 
desirable for the young organization. 


When it is not possible to secure this 


cooperation between dealer and the 
organization it leaves but little altev- 
native than to engage in distribution 
or manufacture itself. i 

During the past four years we have 
seen endeavors to fix prices on nearly 
all commodities. The purpose-of this 
price fixing has been to guard the 
consuming public against unnecessar vy 
prices or overcharges. The ‘plan has 
been only partially successful largely 
because the governmental agencies 
undertaking this work lacked sources 
of information. From the farmer’s 
side there has been a lack of repre. 
Sentation or force sufficient to cora- 
mand the respet of price fixing 
boards. In the State of Ohio there 
are 250,000 owners of dairy cows, yet 
approximately 230,000 of these dairy- 
men took no interest in presenting 
their problems beétore the Ohio Mul 
Commission when that body was en- 
deavoring to establish prices for 
Ohio. Is it not evident that the Com- 
mission would largely be lead to be- 


jlieve that in this isituation was evi- 


dence that 230,000 dairy farmers 
were securing prices satisfactory lo 
themselves and would continuc to 
furnish milk upon the same basis. 


During the past month the Reporter 
received a communication from what 
was once a thriving dairy commun- 


ity. The letter said “dairying 4s 


' about a thing of the past here, pro- 


ducers are now receivine 18¢ per 
gallon.” The former dairy farmers 

in that community absolutely sat idly 
by while others were destr oying thetr 
business. The same thing can hap- 
pen to any: other community and what 
it now a progressive community can 
in a very short time become the old 
homestead that had to be abandon 
because the owner failed to siand for 
the rights to which he was justly en- 
titled. 

For the past several 
farmer’s business affairs has been a 
“dicker.” He has. di¢kered with the 
feed man, the groceryman, the fer- 
tilizer man and every other person 
with whom he has done busiless. In 


years the 


Yi eee 


Page Two 


a basis? 
‘can not change such a system. Tf 


‘cumulation of wealth 


a the November election 
voters of Ohio will be called up- 


' words: 


spicious of himself. No single 


thing so much stands in his way 4s_ 


It is more 


this lack of confidence. 
toward 


a¢countable ‘for indifference 
cooperative organizations than any- 
thing else. Farmers of all classes 
must soon realize it necessary to 
manage their own business or close 
up shop. é 

‘Agriculture is the most competitive 
of | industries because the products of 
thé farm have been sold without sel- 
ling organizations. The buying or- 
ganizations have had full sway, pay- 
ing what they pleased, buying what 
they pleased, where they pleased and 
when they pleased. Can you think 
of any other business run upon such 
The individual producer 


he wants to have a voice in what he 
is paid for what he wants to sell when 
he wants to sell and where he wants 
to sell, he must do so in a collective 
way. ; 

The cooperative selling organiza- 
tions are bringing an increased fellow- 
ship between producers, a higher 
standard of ethics. Increasing the 
financial income from the sale of pro- 
ducts makes it unnecessry to beat the 
neighbor in a horse swap. The ac- 
thru. service 
vendered to the public is possible thru 
cooperative effort. 

The dairy organizations are here 
and the development is such as to 
leave little question as to, their con- 
tinuance. Gradually ‘there is going to 
develop ali of these desirable features 


- Pate pow e 


<a wottioned and many more in the. Koo 


duciong centers where organizations 
operate, In this there is alarm for the 
dairy community that fails to organ- 
ize and develop along with the others. 
A serious condition of economics now 
will’ continue to become more ‘serious 
and after. awhile these unorganized 


communities will realize a conmplete — 


failure of the dairy industry insofar - 
as they are concerned. It willbe too 
late to amend for misjudgment of the 


past because the. efficiency both in 
the production and marketing of the : 
product will be so far advanced asi to. © 


prohibit that communities rejuvena- 


tion, The dairy industry will figure- 


atively speaking, die a natural death 
insthe unorganized community. 


It is hardly necessray to say that 


every producer should be active and a 


member of an organization. What is 
good for one is good for all. Only 
disagreement as to the practicability 
of the movement would justify the in- 
dividual producer in failure to affil- 
iate. We are open to conviction and 
to any who. disagree with this our 
request would be for convincing argu- 
ments to the contrary. 

Arguments for cooperative selling: 
ic womens are not exhausted. A 
years’ experience teaches us all a lot 
of things and the things we know to- 
day may be minute compared to the 
knowledge a year hence. 

The only danger to be seen is in 
the possibility that dairy farmers 
may negiect to organize. 
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Vote Against 


the 


on to accept or reject classifica- 
tion of property for taxation. 

New taxing legislation always has 
and always will be a problem and be- 
eause so many of us know so little 
about the complicated mechanism of 
taxation the presenting of its deci- 
sions to the public makes ‘the prob- 
lem more of a problem. 

The farmers organizations of Ohio 
are absolutely opposed to classifica- 
tion under the constitutional amend- 
ment coming to the voters in Novem- 
ber, 

The Reporter has been asked and 
has made an effort to secure inform- 
ation upon which an extensive dis- 
cussion of the subject could be made, 
but owing to failure to receive ma- 
terial from some of the sources at- 
tempted, we must necessarily con- 
fine ourselves to statements and 
opinions. gathered in haste. 

Information came to us that the 
proposed classification is a measure 
proposed by bankers in an effort to 


reduce tax rates upon stocks and se- ~ 


eurities, ete., and that the result would 
be added taxes to the small home 
owners. With-this in mind we called 
upon the heads of three large bank- 
ing institutions for their opinions, 
One of these was: oppiosed to the pro- 
posed amendment and we use his 
“f am for anything from 
which I can see any good will come. 
E can see no benefit from this and 
therefor am not for it.” 

In the other two. cases the opinions 
were very much the same and. both 
supported .the measure. They held 
the measure to be a distinct benefit 
to the rural communities and stated 
the reason the farmers are opposed to 
it was because they do not understand 
jt. In the matter of increasing the 


‘tax vate of farmers, they said, it was 


impossible because the Smith Law 


Classification 


would continue in force and taxes 
could not be made above the amount 
already allowed. They stated me 
purpose of the measure is. to bring 
out for taxation the property now 
ing missed and that when this is 
done, if anything, there should be a 
decrease in tax rates. 

The Reporter was naturally 
prised at this varianee of opinion be- 
cause we believed the sources of im- 
formation to be from men of equal 
positions and understanding. 

We do not believe classification 
should be adopted at the coming elec- 
tion, if for no other reason than hbe- 
cause it does not have the liberal sup- 
port of those whom it’s supporters 
claim would benefit. Whatever 
good there may be in the measure can- 
not be downed and in another year 
or two it will have had sufficient pub- 
licity to enable the voters to. pass 
their decisions in something other 
than pig in the poke style. 

Following is an article written by 
Bert Highlands and appearing in. the 
National Stockman and Farmer: 

“The proposed amendment gives the 
legislature the right to classify prop- 
erty for taxation and does not pro- 
vide any method for- doing this. It 
leaves the entire matter of determin- 
ing what classes there shall be and 
what tax shall be assessed on each en- 
tirely with the legislature. These 
classes after being established may he 
changed as often as the legislature 
may desire. Fourteen states have 


sur- 


_ elassification.in some form but most 


of these merely provide a limit to the 
tax that. may be assessed on money 
and credits, but none of them puts any 
limit on the amount of tax on land. 
Minnedota divides property into fii- 
teen classes and Kentucky has a few 
more than this, but a- careful analysis 
reveals the fact that there are really 


but two classes, real estate and money . 
and credits. ‘Whether it were pure 
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Victory Music Rolls for October 


: Alexander’ 8 Band Is E 

In Dixie Land. 
Daddy Long Legs. 
My Baby’s’ Arms. 
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~ Rainbow Dreams—Ballad. 
Everybody's Crazy Over 


Dixie. 
The White Heather—Song 


I Am Climbing Mountains While They Still Make 
—Song. Those Beautiful Girls. _ : 
I've Got My Captain ‘Sunshine—Song. _ 


_ Everybody Shimmies N ow. 

U. S. N. March. 

Oh, What a Pal Was 
Mary. 

Tiger Rose Song. 

-Red, White ane Blue— 
Maren. 


Working For Me Now. 


Preacher Makes You Mine. 
You Didn’t Want Me 
When You Had Me. - 
Give Me a Smile and a 
Kiss. 


Federal Stores, 119 East F odauat St. 
Next to Park Theatre he : 
4 
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soceveeccescscossescosoreseteoneeseoesooeeseoeeseees 
ORGANIZED DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


The First National Bank of Youngstown, Ohio, is the / 
oldest national bank-in Ohio, the third oldest in the 
United States and the largest national bank in the Nonnt 
of capital between Cleveland Pittsburgh. It has nearly 
fourteen million dollars of deposits, but there is room for 


your money and you are invited to make use of its service. 


First National Bank 
Capital, $1,500,000.00 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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The Big EF Si ‘That | fal 
STAR Equipment “ Differen ‘if 


HERE are big reasons why STAR Equipment is the 77 
a choice where only choice copious will eg Hel 


features that you cannot find in any other equipment. For exa 


the STAR Curb Clamp, which d i i 

Ww oes away with anct 
ae simplifies installation; the STAR pena Arched SafeR age 
e Ap irons or couplings to catch dust and dirt; the STAR Alignment D 
Ww 3 : lengthens or shortens the cow bed instantly; the STAR Unit System, Ww 
sae es ee to add equipment as your herd increases. E 

ese and other exclusive STAR féatures are toe im 

how when saving farm werk and expenss meaw pele bhi ne i: mS 


Western Reserye Implement Co. : 
HUBBARD, OHIO 


AIT AND WATCH 


9 i For the 1920 Model _ 


_ INDIAN 


You -won’t regret it. 


Indian Motor Sales Co. 


_ 2714 EAST HENRY ST. 


_ WALL PAPER, ‘WINDOW SHADES 
RUGS, LINOLEUM, VARNISHES, PAINTS 


| Widk BLOCK 
ra . Telephone, 1759-W 


‘Warren - - - Ohio 


> 


$0066 


F arm Loans at 6 % 


- Why pay a higher rate of interest? 

We are getting our FARM CATALOGUE READY 
for fall buyers. If you have a farm that you Wish. to sell 
or exchange for town property, SEE US AT ONCE so 
that your farm may appear in this catalogue. We have 
a large number of inquiries for both large and small 

‘farms. YOUR FARM may be the very farm one of these 
Bee are looking for. 


_ The Western Reserve Farm 
Agency Company 


hone 502-3-4. Second National Bank Bldg. Warren, O 
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_ Goodyear & Goodrich Tires 
Arthur E. Cass & Co. 


a ~The Goodyear Store 
09 we KET STREET cee, YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


osely- intended to be so or - not this 
scheme appears to give the opportun- 
ity to place the burden of tax on land. 
In all cases there is a limit, usually 
very low, tothe rate on personal prop- 
erty in the farm of money, stocks, 
bonds or credits and no limit to the 
rate on land. This is the fact that all 


note, 


I have at hand a pamphlet from 
Ohio Site Value Taxation League of 
Columbus which states that the clas- 
sification amendment should be adont- 
ed to reduce taxes on farming, home 
owning, etc. The authors of this 
pamphlet submit a bill which they ex- 
pect to ask the legislature to pass and 
which embiodies their ideas of the 
sort of classification we should adopt. 

The pamphlet states that the land 
speculators and retired farmers who 
“farm the poor tenants who are farm- 
ing their farms for them” are the only 
ones opposed to classification. The 
recent Farm Bureau meeting at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, indicated that about all 
the real farmers of Ohio are opposed 
to the amendment. They are study- 
ing the question and will be ready to 
vote intelligently November 4. Indi- 
cations are that the amendment is 
doomed to defeat. 

The plan proposed by this League 
is as follows; Land shall be taxed at 
such a rate as the tax levying author- 
ities deem necessary for the raising of 
revenues. (It will be noted that there 
is no limit here.) Moneys and credits, 
improvements, livestock, household 
goods, machinery, stocks and bonds 
and other property shall be taxed at 
an aggregate rate of one-half mill for 
each dollar of the tax value thereof. 
Vehicles, boats and a few minor items 
are to be taxed at five mills. Let us 
see how this would work. Mechanics- 
burg and Goshen Township is not 
much different from other communi- 
ties in Ohio and it will make a good 
example. The real estate here is val- 
“ued at three million dollars and thé 
personals at two millions. This per- 
sonal property, which includes mon- 
eys, stocks, bonds and farm imple- 
ments, etc., pays now about $25,000 
tax while the real estate pays about 
$35,000, making a total of $60,000. 
Under the proposed plan the personal 
property would pay one-half mill 
which amounts to $1,000. The real 
estate would be forced to pay the bal- 
ance, $24,000. Just how this plan can 
lower the tax on land is hard to see. 
It would add about 75 per cent-in this 
section. : 

How It Works with Land 

The advocates of this plan say that 
it will bring out more intangible prop- 
erty and thus increase the duplicate 
enough to lower the tax rate. Here 
the amount of tax on personal prop- 
erty will be Towered to one-twenty- 
fifth of what it now is and no one 
even thinks that it is possible to in- 
crease the amount of personal prop- 
erty to twenty-five times its present 
duplicate: The suggestion is foolish. 
Any such plan must greatly increase 
the taxes the farmers will have to 
pay. Just how the claim of these men 
that taxes will be reduced on farm- 
ing and home owning ean be realized 
is not clear. Their pamphlet suggest< 
ing that a tax rate of five per cent 
on the land value would be about 


- right, does not accord with their claim 


of a reduction. Land here is valued at 
$150 to $300 per acre. A farm sold 
last week at the latter figure and 
there are very few farms in the coun- 
ty that can be bought at the former 


ae a Eve per cent on this would — 
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OCTOBER, 1918. 
Factory price $3.25 per hundred. 


land owners and home owners shouid © Local shippers 35 cents per gallon for 


tested milk and 37 cents for untested” 
milk. 
NOVEMBER, 1918. 

Factory price $3.80 per hundred, 
Local shippers 3944 cents for tested 
milk and 41% cents for untested millc. 

DECEMBER,1918, 

Factory price $4.00 per hundred. 
Local shippers 41 cents per gallon for 
tested milk and 43 cents for untested 
milk, 

JANUARY, 1919. 

Factory price $3.80 per hundred. 
Local shippers 89% cents per gallon 
for tested milk and 4114 cents for un- 
tested milk. 

FEBRUARY, 1910. 

Factory -price $3.50 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 3914°cents per gal- 
lon. All direct shipments based ag 
4% milk with a differential of 14 cent 
per gallon for every tenth of one per- 
cent from 4% milk. 

MARCH, 1919. 

Factory price $3.00 per hundred. 
Local shippers price 4 cents per gallon 
below February price. 

APRIL, 1919. 

No change from March price. 
MAY, 1919. 

No change from March price. 
JUNE, 1919. 

Factory price $2.40 per hundreds 

Direct shippers 27% cents per gai- 
fon for 3.5 milk. 

JULY, 1919. 

Factory prices $2.65 per hundred 
Direct shippers 80 cents per gallon 
for tested milk. Untested milk 3214 
eents per gallon. 

AUGUST, 1919 

Factory price $8.25 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 35c per gallon F. O. B. 
Pittsburgh for tested milk, 37%4¢ for 
untested. 

SEPTEMBER, 1919 e 

No change from August price on’ 
Pittsburgh market. Minerva con- 
densory price $3.55 per hundred. .Al- 
liance price $3.55 per hundred. 
Youngstown pays 40c per hundréd- 
above Pittsburgh factory price. War- 
ren and Niles pay 3114 cents per 
gallon. 

OCTOBER, 1919. 

Factory price $3.60 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 38 cents per gallon 
for tested milk. Untested milk 40% 
cents. 

Minerva condensory price $3.65 per 
hundred. 


NOTE—AIl prices based upon 3.5 
milk unless otherwise stated, with 5 
cents per point for butter fat from 3,5 
basis, 

To figure cream prices use the fol- 
lowing example: 

Cream Shipments—One-fifth prico 
of whole milk constitutes price of 
skim milk when whole milk is selling 
at $2.50 per- hundred. For every 10 
cents per hundred whole milk ad- 
vances over $2.50 add 4 cents to the 
price of skim milk. From present 
price of whole milk substract price of 
skim milk and divide result by 3.5 fow 
price of butter fat. 

One gallon of milk weighs 8.6 lbs. 


The advertisers 
in this publication 


are ster chants, Sof 


- DAIRYMEN’S PRICE. REPORTER 
Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 
Ske had as second class matter, Feb- 
tuary 25, 1918, at. the Postoffice at 


ef oungstown, Ohio, under Act of Con- 
gress, March 8, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
“239-241 E, Front St., Youngstown, 0. 
& Published by 
THE ASSOCIATE PUBLISHING co. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
farl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mer. 


ADVERTISING. DEPARTMENT. 
C. T. Willis, Representative. 
Bell Phone 3540 Main. 
Automatic Phone 83765. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


RATES 


request. ight 
reserved to réiuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

_ Discounts given on contracts’ for space 
ased within one year. 

- Notice to discontinue an. advertisement 
und all changes of eopy must be received 
10 days before date of publication. 

Questions. answered, Competent authority 
will carefully answer all questions addressed 
ve the Associate on any subject upon which 
information is desired. 

Correspondence is invited on all subjects 
bearing on the agricultural activities of 
Northeastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania, 
Copy not available will be returned if pos- 
wage is sent. Photographs or -record animals, 
crops and modern farms, etc., will be ap- 
preciated. 
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Youngstown, Ohio, Oct. 20. 1919 
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A POOR SPORT 
The dairy farmer who fails to 
take a chance with a dairy or- 
ganization that offers every thing 
te gain and nothing to lose is our 
opinion of a poor sport, 


CAN YOU SUPPLY US? 

‘The Reporter is in receipt of a re- 
quest from a State College for a com- 
plete file ef this publication. Our 
supply of many issues has became 
exhausted. and the publishers are 
therefore unable to meet this request. 
Should there be any of our subscrib- 
ers able to furnish: a file complete or 
in part it is requested that’ we -be 
notified. Advise how near complete 
your file may be together with price 
desired. 


ATTEND THE LOCAL MEETINGS. 


Now that the frost is on the pump- 
kin and the corn is in the shock, the 
dairymen will be having a little more 
time to give thought to the many mat- 
ters coming to them thru their .co- 
» operative organization. - At no time 
since the organization began . has 
their been so many things to think 
and talk about as will exist during 
the winter. Testers and weighers| 
will want to be placed in all the re- 
eeivinge stations, cost accounting as- 
gociations formed, cooperative buy- 
ing. activities® begun, plans* made for 
better sires in the community, organi- 
gation work finished, and a good many 
other things that will return ears 
during the coming ‘years. 

Every dairyman ‘should attend these 
local meetings and take part. in’ the 
discussions. 

- The Replrter will be glad to pub- 
lish notices of local meetings if some 
of the officers will kindly advise 
when and where these are held. These 
notices may remind some of the 
membership who would otherwise 
neglect ‘to attend. — Ahm 


- SOME’ OF THE REPORTER'S 
PROBLEMS 


‘ity of some manufacturer 


fener. our. hopes ‘were shattered by “cia ial 
the news that. strikes, ete., was hold- 


ing up the production of paper and at 


would be impossible to furnish paper 
‘of the size required for a sixteen 
page issue. Sufficient material had 
‘been prepared for the larger issue. 
Before the next issue, the printers 
of the Reporter tell us they will be 
Jocated in. their new home, which will 
afford greatly increased service to 
the publication. We hope in several 
way to develop a greater service to 
organized dairymen, 


‘A NIGGER IN THE WOOD PILE.. 


Read these extracts from an ad- 
‘vertisement of The F. A. Hoffman 
Co. of Youngstown, Ohio, and then 


we will give our opinion, 
“Some very interesting information 


is to be obtained by glimpsing over a- 


recent report of the bureau of chem- 
joley of the department of agricul- 


ture. 
“Tt shows up the practices of some 


‘utter makers whe attempted to de- 


fraud the public by manufacturing 
butter below sic standard set by the 
government. 

“In one case a sample contained 
only 69% butterfat, an ‘overrun of 
31% or 13% more than allowed by 
law. Now with butter selling at 66c 
per pound this extra overrun adds 
Seactiy 66x.13 or 8% cents per pound 
more to the price of your butter. Al- 


though you only paid 66 cents for the 


putter it actually cost you 765 cents 

because the percentage of butter fat 

one should receive, was not there. 
“Now instead of running the chance 


“ of getting this kind of butter we sug- 


gest you use our fancy Nut Margar- 
ine, or buy your butter at our store 
where our daily tests prevents such 
butter as this reaching you. 

“Now our Nut Margarine is churned 
from the meats of cocoanuts and is 
actually a pure nut butter. It is con- 
sidered a margarine only because it 
is a butter substitute, and we know 
if you-once try it you ‘will be delight- 
ed and perfectly satisfied with it, 

“Tomorrow being Thursday we will 
again offer you this fancy Nut Butter 
at less than % the cost of creamery.” 

We have often read in police court 
news about the pick pocket directing 
the victims attention to somethinz 
else while he took the gold watch and 
ehain and now we find this same 
principle commercialized. In other 
words we find the public’s attention 
drawn to the fact they were duped in 
order to dupe them again. 


In the third paragraph is figured 


out. hew much the consumer had to 


pay. for butterfat thru the irregular-. 


‘and the 
statement made that the consumer 
should receive a higher percentage 
of butterfat for his money. May 
we ask how much the consumer has 
to pay for butterfat in this. substi- 
tute advertised? 

The public can buy butter edgier. 
ated twice the amount described above 
and still be getting more actual food 
Value: for the money ‘spent for it 
than an equal amount spent for butter 
substitutes, and we are not desiring 
to further the sale of adulterated but- 
ter either. 

_ We will not be surprised someday 
to find a dealer trying to _ push the 
sale of Mica Axle Grease as a sub- 
stitute for butter, The taste would- 
n’t be so bad compared to some of the 
other things sold and consumers 
would be at least getting good grease. 


PHOSPHATED MANURE 

GIVES GOOD PROFITS 
‘ One of the most significant facts in 
dealing with soil fertility experiments 
at the Ohio Exepriment Station, which 
now covers more than 25 years’ work, 
is that acid phosphate added to stall 


* Fast at at time when we were feeling manure is the most effective fertilizer 
known. While greater crops . may be o. 


ae because we believed the Report- 


er ‘had arias ‘the. twelve page size 


grown Me ga bic ad ne ¢ 


a yar 


papa ae manure. This new pews : 
ger is made by simply adding about 40° Le 
pounds of acid phosphate to a Joad of © : 
manure when it jis removed from the calves were fed from birth to on 
stable or barn. and two years of age and a recor 


Even with corn at $1 a bushel, wneat of all feed consumed. 
at $2 and hay at $20 a ton, 1 ton of 
acid phosphate used to reinforce ma- 
nure has returned more than $209 
worth of crops ata 21-year average at 
the Ohio Experiment Station. 

These fertility experiments show 
that the acid: phosphate should be cora- 
bined with stall manure to be most 
effective. The average yields of 21 
years at the Station with stali manure 
and acid phosphate are 66 bushels of 
corn, 28 bushels of wheat and 4,900 
pounds of clover. On land that re- 
ceived no treatment the yields are 35 
bushels of carn, 18 bushels of wheat 
and 2,800 pounds of clover. 

Station officials point out that the 
use of phosphated manure for top- 
dressing wheat, or for land to be 
plowed down for corn next spring is 
particularly effective now on account 
of the demand for more food and more 
economical costs in crop production. 


In one experiment, 11 “heifer. 
wete raised to the age of one y 
‘The amount of feed* consumed by 
calf was as follows: Hay, 571.8 Pp 
grain, 885.5 pounds; silage, — 
pounds; milk, 110 pounds; skim 
2,414 pounds. Estimating the 
$30 per ton, grain at $60, and 
“$8 per ton, milk at 4 cents and § 
milk. at 3-4 cents per pound, the 
of raising each eine to one y 
age was $72.42. 

Five of the ¢alves ‘from the ff 
“experiment were then fed for one m 
year. During this secong year e 
calf consumed on the average 
pounds of hay; 1,221.6 pounds of 
$031 pounds of silage. Using the 
figures for computing the Cost 
feéds consumed during this seco 
the total cost of raising a heife 
birth until two yearsof age was $151 
These figures emphasize the necessi t 
providing cheap feed for heifer: 


FEED COSTS OF RAISING HEIFERS 


as pasture and silage, and bring out 


importance of carefully culling the 
‘The importance of providing cheap 


; t v fers tO avoid raising those which 
feed for growing heifers and practic- 


prove to be inferior: cows. ~ 


See. 


You'll Never Be Disappernter 
in a Pair of Walk- Over Shoe 


BECAUSE 


'WALK-OVER SHOES ARE 
-MADE OF THE BEST QUAL- — 
ITY MATERIALS, ARE THS © 
LAST WORD IN FASHION _ 
AND ARE MADE TO FIT THE , 
FEET. FREE ORTHOPETIC 
ADVICE. ; ; 
THE 
“WALH-OVER \G 
BOOT SHOP . 
Opposite Dome Theatre . 
- YOUNGSTOWN, 0, é 


OLDSMOBILE — 


_ Economy 
TRUCK 
' % TO ONE TON 


Equipped with a special “8 in 1 body,” express, 
stock rack, grain bed, etc., especially made fe 


farmers. : 
“Sin 1” $1515 Cab and Sills $138 
, Express Body $1435 Chassis $1335 
The Tri-State Motors Co. a 
_ Piste Uae EAs 


age 2) 
an*the rental value. 


rd this, includes all the personal 
vy money, stotks, etc., that the 
x has as well as the land. 

another pamphlet these same 


x of only $16.75 per acre on ordi- 
land. At the rates give above 
farm on which I am now living, 


this land would look like pretty 
high tax. The tax on it now is about 
| $200. The avowed purpose of these 
men is to cheapen land. They say 
that cheaper land would make farm- 


| ing easier and more profitable. More 


food would be produced and sold at 
a cheaper price. Wages would be in- 
creased and great prosperity would 
abound. It is true that hard times 


¥ 


t Bell Phone 802 
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pi about $1 per acre 


say that their plan would place . 


0 acres, would pay a tax of $1,675.. 
is about twice the rental value 


- for farmers make hard times for all. 


Just how it would make prosperity to 


reduce the capital of the farmer by. 


50 per cent is-not clear. Take away 
half thé value of the farm property 
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's PRICE REPORTER ; 


or against the proposition. Taxation 


is not a moral issue. 


Real and Personal Property. 
Our friends admit that there are 


_just two kinds of property, real estate 


and a panic would ensue. Perhaps this. and personai property. We agree with 
is what they want. Perhaps the idea them there. And the purpose of class- 


of peasant farming and uneducated 
workers on farms may séem best to 
them, but not so to the farmer him- 
self, 
the farmers and their tenants will be 


“against it. 


Here as in other articles the main 


argument seems to be that classifica- 
I do not: 


tion. will prévent perjury. 
agree. If a man will perjure himself 
for a dollar he will not be free from 
it for a dime. Laws cannot make men 
honest. And I do not think it wise to 
throw the burden of tax on real es- 
tate that can not. be hidden because 
some men: hide-their intangible prop- 
erty. This is no argument either for 


If this is what is intended all. 


NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS 


ification seems to be to place a limit 
on the rate that can, be placed cn 
stocks. bonds, etc., and let the land 
pay the rest. Bond owners realize 
that they will soon be required to list 
their property for taxation or find 
themselves unable to collect it and 
they want a low tax rate placed o.. 
such property before that time comies. 
The argument that.a low rate of tax 
will bring out enough of such prep- 
erty to increase the revenue in spite 
of the:low rate is absurd. The sug- 
gested limit runs from one to three 
mills with an average of perhaps two 


mills. If this were made the limit 


then the present duplicate return cf 


Wade's New Photo Studio 


: Rebuilt Since the Fire. 
Everything New But the Location. 


101 WEST FEDERAL STREET 
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ANNOUNCEMENT __ 


Geo. A. Bates, forsier president and manager of the Penn- | 
- Vac Tire Co., has severed his connections with that concern and 
> Row handles the . 


ee. Mee euiwes and Tales 


‘Is Open For Business at 


7 OAK HILL AVE. 


| Residence Phones: Auto. 7236 


Bell, Fed. 2883 


. three mills on securities. 
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intangible property in Mechanicsburg 
would need to be increased 
times. We would do well if we could 
double it, let alone increase it seven 
times. Such a law would lower the 
revenue on intangibles here and con- 
sequently lower the total revenue or 
increase the tax on real estates. 

All this speculation as to what good 
may come of classifieation is a waste 
of time. If there is so much property 
not returned for taxation let a law be 
passed requiring that all such stock, 
bonds and other paper be listed with 
the state treasurer or be non-collect- 
ible. Bank records will always show 
the amount of money on deposit. This 
plan will bring out the property and 
no other plan will and much less ‘will 
classification do it. Maryland has had 
classification for years with a rate of 
In Balti- 
more, a city of 550,000 people, only 
2,300 listed any securities for taxa- 
tion, and the whole state of Mary- 
land lists only $315,000,000. No 
further argument is needed. 

Classification of property will not 
bring out hidden property, it will not 
lower taxes, it will not lessen the ‘tax 
on farm land, it is not a fair method, 
it will not abolish want or make liv- 
ing cheaper, but it will give the bond- 
holders a chance to make laws ex- 
empting. securities from taxation, it 
will‘ increase the tax on farms and 
homes, it will be a long step toward 
single tax. Wote against it. 


FLIRTING WITH FARMERS 


At a conference of business men, held 
under the auspices of the Illinois Manu- ~~ 


facturers’ .association, special attention 
was paid to the farmers. These sons of 
toil were assured support in their at- 
tempt to ‘organize and ‘‘to buy, sell 
and bargain collectively concerning their 
own products.’’ 

A demand was male that. present 
laws be clarified so that this co-opera- 
tion will be permitted without fear of 
prosecution. 

In the case of the industrial workers, 
however, these business men sounded 
a différent note, and demanded that no 
union be: permitted unless it accepts 
‘lepal-responsibility for its action and 
those of its officers and “agents.’’— 
Labor Record. 


Get A Grip On 
SAVING 


their entire income # { 
because: they did not get a 9% 
firm grjp on saving. They j 
have gotten into such deep 
ruts of extravagance, that He 
they find it hard to get JR 
out of the quicksands. ~ ie! 
An aecount with the 
Trumbull Savings and ff 
Loan Company, of Warren Hh ; 
and Girard, will help won- : 
derfully in the accumula- 
tion of money. Five per fk 
cent. interest paid on de- > 
posits. 
Warren and Girard. 


seven - 


ie MANY voung men'spend BLS 20 


dand Co, to erect an 


appearance of this 


| “The Citizen..” of Youngstown is 
to be congratulated on the-stand it 
“has taken in regard to the Erie 
“Grade Crossing Elimination Plan. 

We take pleasure in reproducing 


in full, cuts and article appearing 


in that paper under date of October 


‘Zith. These graphically portray 
“to the citizens of Youngstown and 
vicinity the tremendous advan- 
_ tages to be gainéd by the Mahon- 
ing metropolis by utilizing partial- 
ly at least, instead of eliminating 
entirely, the business site at the 
corner of Wick Avenue and Wood 
Street when the tracks of the Erie 
Railroad Company are moved north 
of their present location under the 
pian decreed by the Courts, the 
work on which improvement it is 
hoped will be started at an early 
date, 


To entirely destroy such valuable 
business property in the heart of 
the city seems entirely uncalled 
for, and it is hoped that the citi- 
zens of Youngstown will assert 


their civic pride to an extent where 


“the constructive plan as proposed 
by “The Citizen” will. be carried 


out, 

Proposal of the Henderson-Over- 
attractive 
building on its location at the 
southeast corner of Wood street 
and Wick avenue and allow the 
frie railroad to lay tracks beneath 
is meeting with hearty encourage- 


ment from all who have studied 


the plan. 


The accompanying sketch visual- 


izes the plan and reveals the trans- 


formation it would effect in. the 
site. A: E. 
Adams, president of the First Na- 
tional bank and a member of the 
‘grade elimination committee of the 
‘Chamber of Coramerce, states the 
plan is a constructive one, in that 
ra ‘preserves. a valuable business 


Objections have -been advanced. 


~bhy Erie railroad officials who are 
~itoath to operate trains beneath the 


building. A number of conferences 
shave. been held here at. which the 


_#natter has been discussed and Erie 


wvepresentatives have never pre- 
sented any relevant objections to 
the idea. Their opposition is based, 
# is claimed, almost solely on sen- 
timental grounds as they object on 


general principles to running trains 


Weneath a building: wherever it can 


‘be avoided. 


‘Arguments for Plan. 
The two chief reasons in favor 
-of the plan are its architectural 
superiority and the fact that it 
would mean a saving to the city 
of from $200,000 to $250,000. It 
would preserve the business con- 


tinuity of Wick avenue and would 


save an important site for business 
purposes. 

How the arrangement advocated 
by the Erie railroad would appear 
is shown in the lower drawing. The 
railroad tracks would be placed in 
the depression beneath the bridge 
and there would be constant annoy- 
ance from the smoke and. dirt of 
the engines. Railroad traffic is 
particularly heavy at this. point 
throughout the day and-=night and 
will become increasingly so whea 
the grades are eliminated. Plans 
provide for seven tracks at this 
point. 

The unsightiiness of an open cut 
This is 
practically in the center of the city 


is immediately apparent. 


and for this reason, if for no other, 
public sentiment is behind the Hen- 
derson-Overland project, 
Furthermore there will be no 
south: side of 
Wood street With the Erie arrange- 


buildings on the 
ment. In the cut where the tracks 
are placed there will be a constant 
shifting of engines and trains and 
there would be an unsightly rail- 
road yard in the center o€ the city. 
The proposal 
largely eliminate this unsightliness 


Henderson would 
along Wick avenue. 

There is also the danger of acci- 
dent on- the bridge which. would 
span the tracks on the Wick ave- 
nue hill, dueto the viaduct being 
enveloped in smoke. This proposed 
bridge will not be nearly as high 


as the Market. street viaduct and 


the number of trains 
under it will be greater in number, 
Furthermore they will. be in a 
more congested ‘area. AS a result 


the bridge is certain to be fre- i 


quently shrouded in a heavy veil of 


smoke which will be most objec- 


tionable from a traffic standpoint: 
Vehicular traffic on the Wick ave- 
nue hill is heavy now and will be- 
come more and more congested as 
the North Side further develops. 


Arrangement Visualized 
The sketch printed on this page 
shows how the district would. ap- 
pear under the Henderson-Over- 
land plan, looking toward the 


Square. The Stambaugh and Dol- 


lar Bank buildings are shown in 
the distance, In the foreground, to 


the ae is ie Elks s club building 


operating 


DO YOU WANT THE CENTER OF OUR DOW) 


as it would appear with the tracks 
beneath it. From the © artistic 
standpoint there is absolutely no 
comparison between the two. pro- 


‘posals, Whether the same arrange- 
ment would be worked out for. the 
club home as proposed. for he. 
‘Henderson- Overland site, ‘however, = 


is not involved at this time. 


The Henderson-Overland fo. 
property at this point, the site of 
the old county courthouse, is 150 
feet square. The company. has pre- 
pared plans for a> building to be 


carried « on heavy steel plate girders 


and to be built in such a way that 
there would never be any danger 
of obstructions to the trains oper- 
ating below. The Erie has been 
negotiating for 103 feet along 


vd 


Wick. avenue, from xeses street 


south. : 
eens to cits 


x 


ing the site for business uses, it 
would be much more advantageous — 


lieve from the standpoint of ben- 
efits to Youngstown, in preserv- 


to erect a building according to th 
plans” mentioned — and. have’ the 
‘trains run beneath. ne 

necessary “of - course ‘to construct a 
viaduct along: Wick avenue to. span 
ri tracks, Bie. location of Se 


‘ TO LOOK LIKE THIS, OR— 


lie has yee st ze ; 

the pro- ~ at pps . eae G a TO BLASE’S 

1ent the SF ~ “i a! . v » ae . cies ‘aes o 

selhfor SS SaR Rea V va Se (Sree and get a good pair of Read- 

right to ; ing Glasses. Step right in 

, Adams off the sidewalk, no steps to 

railroad, climb. 

STP MR. & MRS. W. O. BLASE, 

hile the, ! Optometrist. 

ry sense’. | 11 and 15 S. Hazel St., 
Youngstown, QO. 

iderson- 

rve the | 

om the FARMERS 

r to: the 

i Peon Will buy Wheat at Government 


price and grades and can use a 
large quantity at this time. 


|| THE BALDWIN CITY 
MILLING CO. 


r almost 


Oak Hill’ Ave. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
Bell-49-Main 


ee er aad 


Rie am oe riticn 


is + 


| Surprise ‘yourself by seeing i, 6 
} fine stock of staple & fancy goods, | 
4 books, stationary, “school ‘supplies, | 
} crockery and. glassware. a 
|. Subscription agent for all relia- 
ble newspapers and magazines. 


va ‘Phone orders given prompt. at- 
ae | tention. 


R. N. COWDERY 
Cortland, Ohio. 


Any Batteries Re- 
paired and © 
Recharged 
-EXIDE MILBURN 
SERVICE CO. 


1021 Wick Avenue. 
; YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


Mention THE REPORTER to the 
advertisers. 


Fitting pistons and wrist 
pins 


y 


~ | Worn motors made better 


than new 
Axle shafts made 
- Bushing and bearings. 


‘We have a complete auto- 
mobile machine shop. 


é Pistons and material in” 
; stock and all our work is | 


4 scientific and guaranteed. 


- Both Phones 
36-46 Pyatt Street 


‘READY FOR SERVICE 


|] BERKSHIRE BOAR: 
PIGS 


{Exceptional Breeding| 


» ers. 


May 
“have hardly had time to hear whether 


| FRANK B. SMITH| 


-FOR SALE 


: Grand Sire of these pigs, Match- 

|} Tess Lee 8th, sired more prize 
| winning pigs than any other sire 
.# living. 


The Sire, Matchless Rival 12th, 
won First prize at Kentucky and 
Tennessee State Fairs in 1917, also 
Grand Champion at. Ohio State 
Fair in 1918. 


Dam is full sister. and litter: 
“mate to Sassie’s Hatchless Em- 
eth is in Corsa’s Show Herd in. 
q 1917. 


Cate FRED ORAM, 
Cortland, Ohio. 
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One of the idkews not figured in the 


cost of production -is ‘the loss. coming 


. from shipping milk to unreliable deal- 
Tn the past’ two years the organi-, 
zation has made considerable headway" 


in cleaning up this king of fellows but 
there are some still existing. ‘The deal- 
er who accepts milk from producers 
during the scarcity perigd and then 
notifies the shipper to discontinue when 


“he finds there is more supply than his 


retail trade commands is not.much bet- 
ter than the fellow who refuses to pay 
for what he does accept. Some of these 
dealers seem to think that cows have 
faucets on their teats and that the 
producer éan turn off the flow of milk 
whenever he desires. 
is waging war on this kind of denlers 
anid by the continued help of producers 


will eliminate all but the fellows whe ~ 


pay their bills and endeav or to make 
_ their. business efficient to the benefit 
_ of the industry. 
As ee your dealer is not the kind last 
described it will pay you to take the 
matter up with the organization at once. 
The folow!ng letters show very defi- 
nitely what we mean: 
July 11, 1919. Received check from 
ou Fuly 2nd: for ‘the last half of 
‘and the first half of June but 


it was protested. Will Jeave it to your 
judgmént whether to quit now or carry 


him along this mouth by sending him 


part of the milk and churning the bal- 
ance, If we could get this bill I would 
Meo that the last half did not amount 
to more than $25 which I could lose 
if necessary. 

Aug? 2, 1919, Owing to the fact that 
we have changed dealers would like 
to have you look up and let me 
know his Standing at once. Reason for 
leaving other dealer was a chronic 
kicker and did not take all the milk 
he agreed, so we had quite a lot to 
seperate. 

May 31, 1919. Mr. Rhodes wrote me 
May 24th stating that the 

had not sent him the 
check which they promised to send May 
15th, but had made good the $400 check 
which had been protested. You will 
note that they have not complied with 
their promise. 

July 30,° 1919. 
milk to 
Pa., in January, 1919. 

They agreed to pay promptly on the 
15th of each month, this they always 
failed to do. 

We quit thém on June 30, 1919, for 
this reason, and they still owe for all 
of June milk—975 gallons—they do not 
pay by ay so I charged them 28c— 
or $273.0 

They 1 not pay on July 15 so gave 
the bill to our local Justice of the 
Peace 10 days ago, but they payed no 
attention to him as he has no jurisdic- 
Washington county. 

milk money is hard to 


We started to ship 
, ltna, 


tion outside 

You know 
lose. 

Tam a member of your Wabash Logal 
and 7f you can help me in any way, I 
would appreciate it very much. 

IT shall haye to bring suit in Alleghe- 
ny Co. This with attorney fees cost 
money and then they may not be worth 
the money. 

Trust that may take the matter up 
with these peoplé and let me hear from 
you. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MILK. 


- It is officially estimated that there , 


are some six million children | in this 


eonntry who are in such bad. physical 


condition, and who fall so decidedly be- 


low the normal ‘standard of saan a aes 


"UNRELIABLE ‘DEALERS | 


The organization — 


This is the: group known-as (mal-nour- a 


ished’? children. They are not getting 
enough foai, or at least, not td ore 
‘the right kind of food. 

Tn ninety-nine cases oi of one hun- 
dred the right kind of food is milk, 
Tf all these millions of children could 
get plenty of good milk, ‘¢mal-nourish- 
ment’? would be unheard of. The child 


life of the country is the root and cen-— 


ter of the nation’s strength. Iil-nour- 
ished Galdren mean weakness and de- 
cay in future generations of men and 
women. Therefore it is handly possible 
to over- -estimate the oe of milk 


as food, ole) Sea 


MAX WELL | 


‘ MORE MILES PER GALLON 
MORE MILES ON TIRES 


 5-Passenger Car $1,060.00 
1Y, Ton Truck Chassis $1, 495.00 
Delivered Youngstown. 


| The Kay Motor Sales Co. | 


789 WICK AVE. 


with a 


Visits to the 


“Nu Bone” 
Corset Shop 
receive the per- 
sonal attention 
of expert cor- 
setiers. 


¢ 


“Nu Bone’ 


2 () > E> LD (0D (0 LEED () RD sarah arate ins Aor <tred neem emeemommeamomnes 


Personal Service 


The fitting service that ‘goes 


ant as quality. 


Prices 
$4.75 


‘to 


$30 


We invite you to confer with her. 


Corsets are 


oe The Sarat with ‘on or t 
for sale at $9 a hundred | 
mp to butcher a beef. — W. 
est cuts of boiling ‘meats rete 
15 to 20 cents a pound and: 
_euts from 25. to 30 cents, 
carcass is not likely to cost, the 


over 17 cents a pound, with a 
percentage of 50 percent. The h 
a stear weighing from 1,100 ti 
- pounds - worth from. $15 to. $20 a 
will pay “many times for the eos 
slaughtering by a ‘butcher. Many’ 
ers find that they wan sell their nm 
or divide with neighbors. 


: Youngstown, Ohio. 4 


corset is fully as import: 


The “Nu Bone”. 
Corset, best fitted 
for your type .of — 
- figure and affording 
correct anatomical | 
support, will be se-— 
lected by the expert j 

- in charge, Mrs, 
Goldie Walkierz. 
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made to your measure, in 
either front or back «lace. 
Does not take a permanent 


waist line bend. You can 


wash “Nu, Bone” Corsets, 
the stays will not rust. 
eee for one yea: 


= 


| WHY? 


_, eers. o 
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i _ Wholesale and Retail. 
_ SASH, DOORS, GLASS AND PAINT 


% ee 140 East Federal St., Youngstown, Ohio. 
. Bell Phone Main 1120 


Automatic Phone 6224 


_FOR FLOUR 


It saves you $2.00 per barrel. 


It ensures a pure supply of the best and cheapest 


food. 


It eliminates all middlemen or any possible profit- 
, ; 


»Get your years supply at the largest and best 


equipped mill in eastern Ohio. 


\ 


THE RICHARDS-EVANS COMPANY 


CORTLAND, OHIO. 


Mention THE REPORTER to the advertiser. 
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‘‘Particular Clothes for Particular Peeple’’ 


WEAR TAILOR MADE CLOTHES —s > 
THEY COST NO MORE . 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Exchanging Your Own Wheat 


7 i i ‘ y 54 
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j Extra Values at 
i ($50,955, 
$60 


. 


‘HIS STORE is built on the firm foundation 
of “Your Satisfaction.” We devote our- 
_ selves to giving you full value in Style, Fit and . 
Service in the Clothes we make for you. The 
kind of Clothes that brings you back for more. 


\ “Every Garment Made in Our Own Shops. 


7 " 


wes = . ‘ ” y " 
Bh (Our Stores—Youngstown, ‘Niles, New Castle, Canton, 
cs , East: Liverpool, Akron, Lorain, Cleveland. | 
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PORT ae ae Me 
| MUST TELL OUR STORY | 
‘Editor—I read the article in the 


last issue of the Reporter titled “the 


growing unrest amlongst producers” 
and it has made me do some thinking. 
I have often thought of writing to the 
Reporter to air some of my views but 


it has seemed I could never find the 
’ ‘time, 
I suppose other producers are the 


After working all day I (and 


same) feel more like taking a rest 
and getting ready for the next day’s 
work. I think this is a mistake for 
just as you say others take this as 
disinterest, and it results in-harm to 
us. I believe that we ought to spare 
seme. time for this even if some of 
the other work goes undone. The 
trouble with us has been the harder 
the times and the worse we are treat- 
ed the harder we work, where it would 
be better fer us the other way. 

I am dissatisfied with the farm be- 
cause I cannot. make a decent living. 
I am depriving myself.and my family 


of all the little pleasures we are en- 


RROD MO Oe Me Ai >. en 


titled. to in order to keep sufficient age 


Income to exist. The education of 


.my children is neglected in order te 


keep the farm running. I thing that 


'I-on: the farm should be. entitled tc 


sufficient income to run my farm oa 
an. efficient basis, raise my children 
with a good education, secure some of 
the pelasures of life and accumulate 
sufficient to keep me from seeking 
charity when too old to work. I am 
hoping the farmers will held together 
and bring these things about.—lM, 
M. J. hes 


EMPLOYING TESTERS 
At a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors held October 20th, conditions 
under which testers for the D. C. 3. 
Co, could be-employed and defining 
of their duties was further discussed. 


A contract form has been. adopted 


under which the testers must worl. 


These contracts are made between the 
~ Local and the Tester subject to ap- 


proval of the Board. 


Or 
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Y DistinctiveTread | - 
4 On the Market | 
” A, tread: thet means more than added es 
W ood looks to your ear: Férthe Vacuum 
Cups sre guaranteed net to skid on wet, 
slippery pavementa, 


4 The Most 
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sive feature of % 
Pennsylvania 
VACUUM CUP | 
TIRES : 

Tightly aethey.crip, nolan oteperdornm. > 


wsual fuel consumption is incurred. The cups 
ere lifted edgéwise and the sucyon grip gently —. @ 
released by ‘the forward‘ rolling of the tire, - & 

Guaranteed—per waranty tag—for 


6,000 Miles | 


Se lots 


PENN VAC TIRE CO. 
117 S. Champion St. 
: Bell Federal 3470 Automatic 6876 
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Western Reserve Implement Co., Agents 
Hubbard, Ohio 
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CORLL-WEHR IMPLEMENT CO. 


; ag 
Successors to C. A. Loveland Co, 


eoeesere 


We are now conducting this establishment and will 
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endeavor to serve the many customers in a way that will 
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please them, both in Price and Quality. 


reves 


218 EAST BOARDMAN STREET 


Youngstown, Qhio. 
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M. P. WEHR © 
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AD CLUB MEN WERE FARMERS 


Buckwheat cakes as large as elephant 
ears. Syrup from a real maple tree. 
Country sausage swimming in brown 
gravy. These, the start of a breakfast 
on the farm, were some of the foods 
eulogized by Charles G. Jordan, a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania legislature, in 
his plea for recognition of the agricul- 
tural industry before the Cleveland Ad- 
vertising Club at its weekly luncheon 
recently i in Hotel Statler. 


Half the members in attendance 
raisq1 their hands to indicate they had 
been born on the farm. All of. them 
joined in hearty applause that showed 
they had- sampled the old fashioned 
breakfast described as indicative of the 
benefits of the farm, 
 ‘* All of our food and clothing and all 
of our industry come from the soil,’’ 
_ Mr, Jordan said. ‘‘When we are at- 
tacking the high cost of living and ery- 
ing, ‘Down with the high cost of food’ 
we should remember that agriculture 
is the basic industry of our modern 
civilization. Unless America comes to 
recognize the merit of the farm as Ger- 
many, for instance, recognized it in 
intensive tillage, the country is doom- 
ed industrially.’ 

Mr. Jordan cited his own experience 
as a farmer who reclaimed an abandon- 
ed Pennsylvania farm and grew ten- 
fold erops as an illustration of what 
can be accomplished by intensive culti- 
vation. 

The statements of Mr. Jordan are 
Similar to those of A. W. Place made 
at the last milk price conference in 
Pittsburgh. He said ‘‘that unless the 
city folks wake up to the problems of 
the farmers and co-operate to solve 
them, there will develop a crop of 
mighty poor material to run the in- 

dustries of the city.’?* The farm tends 
* to develop men physically and of an 
industrious nature. These things can- 
not help but tend toward’ mental adap- 
-tability. It is not to be intimated that 
such men cannot be raised in the city 
for they can be if sufficient farmers 
remain to produce the good wholesome 


——. 


LIBERTY BONDS 
All Issues Bought and Sold Fer 
Cash at Market Prices. 
GET OUR PRICE 
BEFORE SELLING 
We Also Buy War Saving Stamps. 
J. and S. WULIGER 
Licensed Brokers 
20 EAST FEDERAL STREET, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Open from 9 a, m. to 10 p. m. Daily. ‘ 


Bring in your Bonds or have them 
sent by Registered Mail. 


FREE BREEDING 


* SERVICE 
To a half brother of THREE 
WORLD’S CHAMPIONS—The 
Maplecrest Monarch—Butter King 
De Ko! Colantha. Sired by Friend 
Hengerveld De Kol Butter Boy 
and from a 30-lb. dam. 


YES, WE MEAN 
WHAT WE SAY 


Write us for full particulars 
We furnish free breeding’ service 
Also— 


We will keep your Liberty Bonds, 
without cost to you, clip the 


coupons when due, and place 
them to your credit. 


5 % And We Pay 


on Deposits 


ee : phe People’s Savings Co. 


Warren, Ohio. 


foods in quantities that. none will be | 


deprivad, however the proportion of 
executives will predominate from well 
developed agricultural centers, 


DATES OF LOCAL MEETINGS 


ROME LOCAL—Hereafter the re- 
gular monthly meetings will be held 
in the town hall on the last Saturday 
night of the month. Stockholders 
will kindly bear this in mind and at- 
tend regularly if , possible. Jos. 
Breslyn, Sec. 


New adult class opens Monday, Nov. 3, at 7: a0. 
All modern dancing taught skillfully and. correctly. 


A term of 12 lessons $8.00, payable in. advance. ee 


B ‘DANCING ACADEMY iad 
ott K. of C. Bldg., Hazel St, Yo oO. 


(References) “Schools in Warren and Sharon 
SPRINGBORO LOCAL—Meetings MR. and MRS. RAYMOND BOVE: : 
held at Kramer’s Hall, Springboro, ion 


the last Saturday of each month, aaa ET SLES 
2.00 p.m. 


ae 


AUTOMOBILES AND 
_ TRACTORS — 


) Aci preserve them by using the best 
Oils, Greases and Lubricants. oF 
Vahey Oils, Greases and Lubricants 
are dependably good. 


Write or phone us for quantity prices. 


e By 


Bell Phone Main 2588 Auto. 2156 


or buy at these 


VAHEY SERVICE STATIONS 


FRONT AND PHELPS'ST,-. 3 ae 


ai g IL Company 


YOUNG STOWN- pide 


WEST LAKES CROSSING 


OTTO Te 


| mn 


ay 


Open ho Mosibats 
BE of the D: G.S.'Co. 


7S ipecial prices on_ strainer 
pails, if you bring or send 
| this ad before November 19. 


~ We want the members of the . 
Dairymen’s. Co-Operative Sales 
Co. to get acquainted with our 
store and the line of dairy sup- 
plies we handle. 
These pails are 
strainer pails. 


mighty good . 
They’re made of 
heavy tin, well coated. The seams 
are well soldered and smooth. The 
bail handle is heavier than is us- 
ually used. The strainer is fine brass wire gauze, 3x3%4 
|| soldered in. Here are the prices: 

. No. 2510, 10. qt. regularly $1.75, special $1.49 
No. 2512, 12 qt. regularly $1.85, special $1.59 
No. 2514, 14 qt. regularly 2.00, special $1.69 


; Not more than one of each size nor more than two of any one size 
will be allowed each customer. Mail but not telephone orders will be 
accepted on condition this ad is sent along. And the ad must be pre- 
pented by anyone desiring to take advantage of this offer. (at Sec. 4.) 


“Other pails are in stock at 60c to $1.40. Here’s a chance to get | 


inches and 


mighty good pails for a low price; better get in on nit, 


} Stambaugh-Thom 


114 ae Federal ach 
s Youngstown 
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IF ITS HARDWARE, WE HAVE IF 


Mention THE REPORTER to ihe aed nied 
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Most 


Economical 


- Most 


Practical 


Most 
Dependable 


ae Automobile Truck Ever Tried Out on the Farm. 
> 

* Do not make a final choice until you have seen the Nash 
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| The Mahoning Auto 
' Sales Company 


Eiles7 Wick Avenue Bell Phone 4986 
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IDENTIFIED BY BIBLE 


Many @ man has found himself 
through his Bible, A striking instance 
of the establishment of the identity of 
a shell shocked soldier by means of his 
testament was recently disclosed by a 
Red Cross worker. 


A letter came into the Bureau of 
Communication at Washington, from an 
anxious mother in Oklahoma begging 
for information regarding her son, of 
whom she could learn nothing exeept 
that he- was in some hospital in this 
country. Careful searching of the ree- 
ords of various army hospitals did not 
reveal the name of the soldier. At 
length a Red Cross visitor’ was dis- 
patched te a hospital where mental 
cases are treated. A man by the sur- 
name of the seldier sought was discover- 
ed, and although the first name differed 
the searcher decided to see him. 

Tall, blond and clean eut, the youth 
who was ushered into the receiving 
room at first appeared quite normal, but 
upon conversing with him the visitor dis 
covered that his mind wandered per- 
ceptibly and he could give little definite 
information about himsel¢. Collecting 
his possessions to show his caller, the 
boy brought forward, among 
things, a well worn testament. On the 
fly leaf was a name identical with that 
of the soldier sought, 


other 


The Red Cross worker begged the 
young man to loan the bible to her, 
and he willingly complied with her re- 
quest. She immeditely dispatched the 
precious packet to the mother, 


asking 
if it belonged to her son. 


By return 


mail came a letter full of thanksgiving 
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Classified Colummn 


* FOR SALE—An -accumulation of 
several barrels of Pure Lead. and Oil 
paint from our many jobs, making a 
fine grade of rich medium gray color, 
Will sell at $2.00 per mailen put up in 
five gallon kits, ready for use. Rice 
& Associates Co., Painters & Decor- 
ators., 26 West Federal Street, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


TRUCK—Bessemer 2-ton truck for 
sale. Has been used only four days. 
Can be bought for $700 less than cost, 
Machine guaranteed alright in every 
way. Buyer can secure reasonable 
terms. For further information write 
to Leroy Williams, 41 West Woodland 
Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 
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and praise of the Rad Cross. The testa= 
ment was one which the Oklahoma boy 
had treasured from early childhood © 


Be prepared to fight disaster and 
pestilence. Help the Red Cross to 
help you. 
ber 2-11, 


‘A PROFITABLE BUSINESS . 


WE SHOULD SAY 


A Youngstown milk dealer advertises 
his milk route for sale with the state- 
ment that the business is clearing bet- 
ter-than $400 per month. If the Ke- 
porter does not issues next month you 
will know what we are doing. y 


Statement of the Ownership, Managemepé, 
Circulation, Ete., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of Dairy- 
men’s Price Reperter, published semi- 
monthly at Youngstown, Ohio, for October 
1, 1919. ; 

State of Ohio, County of Mahoning, ss. 
Before me, a Notary Publie in and for 

the State ands county aforesaid, personally 

appeared Earl A. White, who, having heen 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Editor of the Dairymen’s 

Price Reporter, and that the following is, to 

the’ best of his knowledge and belief, a true 

statement: of the ownership, management, 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 

Act. of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 

tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations. 

Publisher, The Associate Publishing Co., 
Warren, Ohio. 

Editor, Earl A. White, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Business Manager, Earl A. White, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

2 That phe owners ate: W. H. Porter- 
field, Kugene Gray, S. N. Kerr, Minnie Kerr, 
N. A Mealy, ‘Alice Mealy, C R. March, M. B. 
Fiedler, Maud Fiedler, C. J. Bylee, Hubbard, 
O.y M. A. Carter, Joseph Scefield, J. D. 
Hervey. M. W: Chapin, F. H. Shore, A, W. 
Place, Jefferson, O.;. Fred T. Oram, Maud 
Oram, P. W. Miller, G N. Mahannah, Wim. 
Nesbit, R. L. Biggin, F. A. Jacoby & Son, 
Cortland, O.: E. A. White, Minnie White, 
Lerey “Williams, Youngstown, O.; H. ~F. 
White, Ella White, €.-W. Hart, Geo. Bunt 
ing, James Reeves, Warren, O.; W. G.. Bate, 
Newton Falls, O.; John Kampf, Rome, 0; 


Geo. Bishop, Frank Agnew, Poland, O.; ps 
W. Green, Middlefield. O. 
3. That the knowm. bondholders, mert- 


gagees, and other security holders owning 
er holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, er jother secnr 
ities are: 

None. . 

4. That the two paragraphs, next abeye, 
giving the names of the owners, sto¢kheld- 


ers, and security holders; if any, contain not 
oniy the list of stockholders’ and security 
holders: as they appear upon the books of 


the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name 
the person or corporation for whom ~sieh 
trastee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and. belief as to the 
circumstances. and conditions” under whith 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a cB 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner 

and this affiant has no reason to believe, tha 

any other person, association, or prt: 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. : 


EARL A. WHITE, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
11th day of October, 1919. 
D. W. NUMAW, 
(My commission expires Sept., 1921.) 
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Quality Is Our Standard---Let It Be Yours 


Youngstown’s Largest Clothiers and 


: 
i: HARTZELL’S | 


Furnishings for Men, Young 
Men, Boy’s and Children 


140-147 WEST FEDERAL ST, 
LELOOOE94060906560406000060960050060506606060 0008 
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| HARRY 


Bell Main 7196 


Funeral Director 


1755 Market Street, South Side 
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Not since the fight on booze began has - Children may have their choice between ae 
there been a bolder, more cruel counter- real booze ahd strawberry soda. ais 4h 
attack put worth by selfish wet interests 

- than the present attempt to take the lid Ae . 
off “2.75.” ae Your child may sit at the bar alongside 
the tough with his “2.75.” 
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Beer containing 2.75% of alcohol by 
weight contains 3.45% by VOLUME (U. 
S. Dept. Agr. table). Conferees in Con- 
gress have set one-half of one per cent by in any neighborhood, seven days a week, 
volume as the limit of non-intoxicating the year ound. 


drinks. : ee 


Beer saloons can open 24 hours a day a 
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This wet proposal would have Ohio outdo | ; National prohibition and the Crabbe Act” 
Congress NEARLY 7 TO 1 in sanding for : must have support—both are vital. But the 


the liquor traffic. = fight on these i is mainly in the open. 
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A glass of “2.75” contains three spoon- pore Pee 
fuls of alcohol. Three glasses have the kick Trying to put “2.75” within the reach of 


of two drinks of whiskey. every child by camouflaging it as a non- 
intoxicant is so vicious and impudent that 
one gasps as he realizes what the proposal — 
“2.75” IS intoxicating. Writing a lie into” ~ “means. 
Ohio’s constitution will not change the 
fact. , . ; ee AE 
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The ely safe thing is to vote ‘dry on all | re 
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four issues—“‘No”’ on the two amendments 


RS 


Declare “2.75” non-intoxicating, and ase a ao 
any soda fountain or corner grocery may —“Yes” on National Prohibition and the 


sell it openly, Crabbe Act. £ 
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KILL THE AMENDMENTS <= ‘SUPPORT THESE ACTS 


Yes 
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(By Initiative Petition) : X (By Referendum Petition) | — 


Constitutional Amend- = Senate Joint Resolution 
ment to Declare — 2.75% 
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Beverages -Non-Intoxicat- Vote “No” TWICE Vote “Yes” TWICE ~ a Ne: '4, Bayes el Sa 
NO es on the Wet Amend- on the Referendum 0 _ Prohibition, « eae 
ments (short bal- . Issues (long bal- 


(By Initiative Petition) | lot.) lot). i X 


“SR : . oe 
Amendment to Repeal | The Crabbe Act (H. B. 


| ‘State-Wide Prohibition Get Sample Ballot at Dry sae 124). Prowgine® cee aie 


and Declare “2.75” Non- : NO: forcement of State-Wide | : 
Intoxicating, Headguarters | 
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(By Referendum Petition) 
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Prohibition. 
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THE MAHONING COUNTY DRY FEDERATION 


804 Mebontne Bank Building, Youngstown Ohio. 
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L..G. BATMAN, ‘Clisirman’ of Commitice _ PERRY ROBISON, Campai 
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Letters Show Individual Interest of Dairymen 


Careful Thought by the Producer is Encouraging Indication of Ability to 
Successfully Operate Cooperative Organization 


* 


sue “Some Reasons for Cooperative 


ranization ” has brought several 
stters to the Editor. In most of 
there was an expression of cor- 
oboration of ideas and in some few 
E 2s a tendency to further question 
tatements made. We like the both 
these ‘because it gives opportunity 
ontinue the story... In such dis- 
n we may develope s some of the 
we spoke of learning a year 


of efficiency. The 
int raised is worthy of comment and 


“very importance | makes us answer 
da 
he will. If we were not so sure 


: ry organizations themselves would 
re The same principle ap- 
lies ‘to the individual producer as 
plies to the unorganized. community. 
t is a part of progress and to defy 
his progress is to come to an end . 
ia stop -producing. The individual 
rod ucer who fails to adopt cost ac- 
iting work in the production of 
piers with others is courting 
er. He will, be unable to con- 


Gination of losses. He will lack 
e business foresight necessary to 
aake him individually successful. 


tost accounting work is a primary | 


aeans of making dairying profitable 
ecause it will tend to bring produc- 
ion methods to meet profitable price. 


We. know of no better story td il- 
astrate our meaning than that re- 
ently printed in the Reporter telling 
f the dairyman who had unprofitably 
ared for a herd of eleven cows. Thru 

cost accounting’ system ‘followed 
vt period of months he discovered 
hat had~he eliminated six of this 
erd the remaining five would have 
aid him higher labor income than 
ad been received from the care of 
he larger herd. Can the dairyman 
uestion the advisability of interesting 
i a in this work in the face of 
evidence? Can he expect to 
eee along with his neighbor un- 
ve does? No. Dairying cannot 
-in the community that does 
ut organized effort -into~ this 
and neither can the individual 
s to avail himself of it. 


pee ceteers standpoint, 


ae will depend very greatly upon his 


; we would not be so sure’ the. 


line of work is comparatively. : 


as has the D. C. S. Co. The next few 
months will see the entire membership 
actively. engaged in determining in- 
dividual costs excepting some whom 
it can be naturally expected will fail 
to comprehend the benefits to them- 
selves. Other organizations will no 
doublt adopt similar methods to raise 
the efficiency of the producer. 


Haphazard Production Methods. 
Another writer asks us to define 
haphazard production methods. The 
things said above would- seem suf- 
ficient to answer this, yet we can add 
some more. 

The regulation.of the herd for even 
- production thruout the year it a step 
from haphazard production. Milk is 
consumed, not as a season require- 
ment, but as an all year around ne- 
cessity. From one month to the other 
there is slight change in the demand 
‘and consequently there should be 
Slight.change.in the supply. 5 _ 
During the past month the writer 


= 


had opportunity to visit a cooperative 
distributing plant in Columbus. This 
plant is owned and operated by a num- 


ber of producers who have endeavored . 


to help themselves by distributing 
their own -product. In talking with 
the manager of the plant he said in 
substance: “We were not able to pay 
the producers so high a price during 
the summer because of the surplus 
of milk and this month is even harder 
on us than June and July because 
now we are short and unable to sup- 
ply the trade only by buying milk 
from other sources (such as from an- 
other dealer or a distant communy) 
and this milk is costing 48 cents per 
gallon.” 

Don’t you see it plainly that pro- 
ducers were giving benefits away be- 
cause they were not furnishing this 
plant with somewhere near an even 
amount of milk each month. 

This manager also. said that some 
of the other dealers were using pow- 


RRR 


Dealers Agree to Plan Providing for 


“Employment of Testers 


The © renters of The Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company have com- 
pleted arrangements with the Pitts- 
burgh distributors whereby producers 
may proceed in the employment of 
testers at the various plants. 


Very. definite conditions have been 
adopted providing for the employment 
and the activities, of these men. The 
D. C, S. Co. will not undertake to col- 
lect commissions for pay of the Tester 
unless the contract between the Local 
and the Tester is put in force accord- 


“ing to the requirements of the Com-- 


pany. Contract form has been pre- 
pared and-:can be obtained at the of- 
fice. 

-. These men will have a general line 
of duties in addition to testing the 
patrons milk that is of no less im- 
portance. These may be enumerated 
as follows: 

1. Check up on weighing. 
2. Balance rations for dairy 

cows. P ; 
3. Run sediment test. 

4, Take temperature of pa- 
trons’ milk. e 

5. Be active in organizing 
cooperative organizations, - such 
as cow testing associations, bull 
associations, cooperative feed and 
fertilizer buying organizations, 
ete... fos 
The success of the tester i in his work 


onal dipl 


omacy i in Be vari- 
rust 


7 and an 


understand that he has no authority 
over the plant manager nor does his 
employment necessitate any animosi- 
ty between himself and the plant man- 
ager. On the contrary a degree of 
cooperation in a general way between 
them is desirable if the plan is to be 
successful in operation. The plant 
manager who is fair, honest and de- 
sirable of cooperation will be very 
glad te welcome the employing of 
these men. To such men the plan 
will not imply as a questioning of his 
honesty nor ability. He will see a 
distinct advantage in the successful 
operation of the plant both from the 
standpoint of the dealer and the pro- 
ducer. 

The idea has also been suggested 
and accepted whereby testers shall 


work m connection with the County 
Agent in assisting producers to meet 
their individual problems. In cases 
where a producer has been denied 
markets under inspection laws their 
immediate attention will be had. 
Further matters where cooperation of 
‘the tester and the County Agent can 
be profitable is given above, para- 
graph 5. 

‘The individual service that ean he 
rendered to. the .producer makes it 
advisable for producers of every 
plant to get together in the hiring of 
a capable man. 


Director W. S. Wise, Meadville, Pa., 


will be glad to furnish contract planks 
ired information. _ hal 


Satan. 


dered milk to make up this deficit in 
supply. No doubt the powdered milk 
was made in the flush of the season 
when prices were consequently low 
and is_used now without the preduced 
realizing a higher market price. 

Of course sanitary conditions might 
enter under this title but it does not 
so greatly enter into profitable price. 

The Dealer’s Efficiency 

One inquirer says: “I am for ef- 
ficiency and I would like to see it 
thru the entire industry. The pro- 
ducers can work fon this but how are 
they going to get the dealers to do it.” 

We have to admit we have struck a 
stunner here. How are we going to 
get the dealers to develop the highest 
degree of efficiecy and how will we 
know when they have? 


Mr. Bailey, of Rieck-McJunkin or. 


made a statement necently that offers 
some encouragement. “He said: “Our 
Company realizes that it is up to us 
to-handlé and distribute milk in’ the 
most efficient manner for if we don’t 
we will have to pass the business- to 
someone else.” 

We do not know as to whom he ve-* 
ferred as “someone,” whether it would 
be competitive dealers or whether he 
theught it might be producers. It 
doesn’t matter so much who it is <o 
long as someone does. In the matter 
of the dealers efficiency perhaps we 
had better adopt a show us attitude. 

Three Member’s Views. 

- “Any dairyman is better off social- 
ly and financially because of belong- 
ing to a dairy organizatien. 

“He meets his -neighbors once a 
month and they discuss this matter 
of cost production. He knows what 
the price for the month is before he 
sends his milk. He knows’ he does 
not have to run after his money and 
that he will receive it on a specified 
time. The Sales Committee of a 
dairy organization can sell the milk 
of a community to a much better ad- 
vantage than for each man to try 
and sell his own. There are so many 
reasons such as weights, tests, etc.” 
BE. F.N. 


“There are many reasons for or- 
ganization, chief of which is communi- 
ty welfare. Whatever their interest 
may be, fruit, grain, or what not, or- ~ 
ganization is needed. If it is dairy- 
ing, then a milk producer’s organiza- 
tion is needed. It will teach princi- 
ples of better marketing conditions, 
economy of production, etc. And if 
they will read Dr. McCullom’s book 
they will also learn better how to 
prepare the. next generation (their 
children) for the activities of life. 
W. D. E. 

“The best reason to my way of 
thinking is that by means of organiza- 
tien only can we ve sa Boe 0. 4 
Con d on page 2 
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Features 


The adjusting of milk prices each 


~ month seems a monotonous proceedure 


“o¢all of-us. and many times brings a 
» desire to-arrive at-some basis where 
®prices can be established for a period 


of months. Some individual produc- 


* ers are asking for such a. plan on the 
_ theory they would be able to judge 
‘production effort with more satisfac- 


tion to themselves. 
The idea may have some desirable 
features but it is well to carefully 


' eonsider the merits of adjusting prices 


on the more frequent basis. 
During 1916 and 1917 the organiza- 


ons were working upon a naturally 


increasing market. In this we mears 


“to ‘say everything tended toward a 


higher average price because of con- 
tinued higher costs. These costs 


- changed vapidly and during thirty 


day periods, brought, many surprising 
conditions. It was a distinct advant- 
age to producers during this time to 
adjust prices frequently for without 
doubt concessions. were granted after 


_ these conditions had developed that 
could not have been secured in ad- 


vance of their conception. 

From the best of authority and our 
cwn good judgement it would seem 
that. producers have lost to any ap- 
preciable degree the claims for high- 
er prices due to increasing costs. It 


- is very well conceded, the crest of 


- costs during the next few 


high costs have been reached and th¢ 
tendency will have reversed itself with 
perhaps some surprising declines in 
months. 
Naturally with — this understanding 
we might in haste desire to tie the 
buyers to a price agreement for sev- 
eral months thinking we “were put- 


. ting something over.” 


-eonditions without first 


Producer’s organizations cannot 


‘operate upon this basis however, and 


be successful in the long run. There 
ean be no advantage taken of market 
considering 


- the effect.upon supply and demand. 


The organizations have grown and 
won their recognition upon the slogan 
“cost of production plus. a profit.” 
Bach month that milk prices have ad- 


- yanced to the producer, the action has 


been recognized as justified only be- 
cause producers have been able to 


show these advances have not made 


_ them undue profits. 


Cost of produc- 


tion plus a reasonable profit’ must 


continue to be the basis for price ad- 
justments in order to, further win 
and hold public confidence and this 
‘public confidence is one of the potent 


‘factors thru which the desired »price 


is to be obtained. The. oftener we 


_ bring out the continued differences 


between the price received and actual 
costs the better. It has cost produc- 


ers indirectly thousands and thousands 


. declining market? 


of dollars to reach their present 
‘status in ‘the eye of the public and 
never again could this be won back 
for the same amount once we should 
lose it. By all means the publicity 
gained thru- monthly adjustment of 
prices seems desirable until and even 
after the cost of production and a 
profit has been obtained. 

But why should producers not take 
all possible advantage if we have this 
Why not try to 
hold present prices until declining 
costs. have balanced the cost of pro- 
duction with present. prices? 

To a limited degree it will be pos- 
sible to take advantage of a declin- 
ing market, but only to the extent 
that more profitable prices does not 
encourage production to the point 
where prices will eventually fall with 


~ Adjustment of Prices Each Month Has 
.ol Well Worth Keeping 


more serious loss. Consider the con- © 


.they can guage _ production 


‘not to develop such. 


nection between this fact and the de- 
sire of some producers to have a 
price basis established fygm which 
effort. 
Present conditions and uncertainities 
are not encouraging increased pro- 
duction and it would seem most wise 
It is not inferred 
that a price schedule covering a per- 
iod of months would look attractive 
to producer's, for the continued heavy 
production of milk does not justify an 
attractive price. 

Too many dairymenare failing to 
comprehend the meaning of cost of 
production. Too many are expecting 
cost of production to meet them rather 
than for them to méet it. Thousands 
of hopelessly unprofitable cows are 
being kept by their owners in the 
hope that the dairy organzations will 


- become so strong they can command 


a profitable price for them. It is 
not possible, nothing but a famine in 
dairy products ‘could bring the price 
of milk up to where these cows would 
be profitable for their owners. The 


longer they are kept, athe farther the . 


famine is away. 

To the writer it Seems very doubt- 
ful whether a price giving a profit 
over the cost of production can’ be 
maintained to any satisfactorily de- 
gree until the individual producer 
knows-how to figure these costs and 
can determine himself, the efficiency 
of his*business. It is indeed gratify- 
ing to note -the sentiment and in many 
cases the undertaking of cost ac- 
countitig~ work. Every advancement 
in this is a step toward profitable pro~ 
duction. It is the only means of ef- 
fectively holding supply. within the 
limitations of demand and securing 
profitable recompense for labor. 

Here again the constant holding of 
cost of production for public scrutiny 
is helping to hurry ultimate success. 
It is even more desirable for the pro- 


ducer’s attention’ to be drawn to it | 


than for the consuming public. Sueg- 
gestion has a wonderful effect upon 
destiny and especially is this so of an 
industry engaging so many workers. 

Dealers have been making extensive 
efforts to buildup new centers, of 
production and thousands of farmers 
are engaged in the production of milk 
who followed some other line of farm 
production five’vears ago. The car 
loads of ‘dairy cattle sold from. dairy 
centers in the last few years have 
only started some other farmers ‘in 
the dairy business. Nothing can stov 


this tendency except continued publi- - 


city of cost of production exceeding 
income. Farmers will be loathe to 
engage in a business admiting loss- 
es. 
It seems better to stay with the 
monthly settlement. with it’s © uncer- 
tainties, taking advantage where it 
can be safely done, while we work 
cut the fundamental things on which 
profitable prices are based and con- 
tinually yell our losses each month for 
everybody to hear. 


LETTERS SHOW INDIVIDUAL 
INTEREST 


price for our milk which. will justify 
us in continuing in the business. 
Singly we amount to nothing in a 


business proposition, united we are — 


able to demand consideration. The 


history of the D. C. S: Co. should be | 
evidence enough for any fair minded — 


producer. PUR DBs AIS Se ee ee 


f \ arren : 
' the Brotherh M0 
-gineers, stated in an address xecently, 


“Washington, December 18th.” 


‘except thru combination of producers 


ocomotive En-— 


ood of 
“cooperative buying with the elimin--~ 
ation of all.of the middle men between — 


the farm and the home is one of the | 
pig objectives sought by the confer- 


ence of labor and the farmers in 
x 
It is surely desirable for these two 
powers to begin to consider means Bee 
of reducing costs: between the points 
of preduetion and consumption. Six- 
ty percent of the consumers dollar 
goes to. distribution agencies. 
Twentieth century civilization can. 
boast of many achievements: but pre- 
sent. distribution systems give oppor- 
tunity for achievement far surpassing 
alle ‘ arin 
Present systems are so strongly en- 
ivenched it may seem humanly im- 
possible to bring desirable changes 


and consumers who will cooperate to- 
gether. There will always be need 
of an elaborate system of distribution. 
Tt is not the purpose for the farmer 
to deliver this product to the con- 
sumer’s table nor for the consumer 
to take the product from the farmer’s 
door. The change must come by 
elimination of unnecessary agencies. 
Many commodities pass -thru three 
or more selling organizations, each 
collecting a profit for hauling and 
delivering to each other. 


A BOOK WE SHOULD 
APPRECIATE 

After several years spent in re- 
search work to determine the nu- 
tritive value of various foods, Dr. Mc- 
Cullon published the results of his 
findings in book form entitled “The 
Newer Knowledge of Nutrition.” 

In this work conclusive evidence is 
established that milk dnd dairy pro- 
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Extra Values at 
$30, $35, 
$40, $45, 
$50, $55, * 
$60 


Nh em KO eM een HoT 
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selves to giving you full 


AMA Bh Rem Rm 


[ome 9 Rm Ao heel mero e: 


Pittsburg, East Liverpool, 


‘the D. C. S. Co. obtained 
for distribution amongst the m 


- this in former issues of the 
entail at the office had made it 


‘eould possibly be placed upon sa 


“‘Porticular Clothes for Particular People”’ 


WEAR TAILOR MADE CLOTHES 
THEY COST NO MORE 


pe toes pa the firm foundation. 
of “Your Satisfaction.” _ 


Service in the Clothes we make for you. The. 
lsind of Clothes that brings you back for more. — 


Or RCHANT “TAIL 
Every Garment Made in Our Own Shops. 
Our Stores—Youngstown, Niles, ‘New Castle, Canton, 


17-19 West Federal Street, 


dairy: induetr “par 
every home should be fa liaa 


of the organization and their 
Announcement has been 


and expectations were for a 
liberal request’for copies. It h 
planned to have the book forw: 
direct to those ordering, howe 
enormous amount of work this > 


desirable to secure distribution 
the Locals. Each Local should 
an order to Mr. Wise, at Meac 
for a few copies. Orders may b 
en from the members or these 


some store where the member: 
quent. It seems that every 
should be able to dispose of at 
ten copies. - Ae ig 
Where ever possible, school b 
should be resuested to ‘place a CQ 
of this book in the school libra 
‘Thru. the D, C. S. Co. the pr: 
$1.00 per copy: Send your or 
the Local Secretary before the 
is exhausted. ~ . ae 


MANY MARKETS INCREA 

RETAIL PRICE 
On many markets the retail ey 
has been held at 14c and 8c f 
past several months. Beginning 
‘November ist the retail price 
to 16¢e and. 9c in most of these pl: 
Such markets had held a higher 
price than ‘Pittsburgh® during 
summer months which account 
not having had to make this incr 
at an earlier date. a 


& 


We devote our- 
value in Style, Fit and 


Akron, Lorain, Cleveland 
oo 7 NU be . ie 


ty i Grand Ford: M sui ve bas 
panes Milk Prices : 


tor of the Reporter’ \ was 
ed before the Mahoning 
a rand Jury, to testify in the 
food investigation. 

a little anxiety was held after 
eliverence of the summons be- 
use no intimation was given of the 
sire d testimony other than the com- 
mand to testify in regard to certain 
criminal offense alleged to have been 
committed. We had not known of 
any criminal offense, but since milk 
roducers organizations have been so 
commonly prosecuted our connection 
suggested we might be coming into 
our share of publicity. _ 

The decision was right for the Ed- 
“itor was asked to tell why the price 
| a milk in Youngstown. 

The City of Youngstown, in the 
matter of milk prices, is decidedly 
uenced by the action of the Pitts. 
burg market. Situated in a commun- 

— from which the bulk of the supply 

_ for the Pennsylvania City is derived 
| and where the natural tendency will 

be to encourage production for that 
_ market, it makes it imperative that 
‘oungstown exert itself to even keep 
the present producers without con- 
‘Sidering future increased require- 
“ments, 

To do this i. is necessary to give 
Mirodncers all inducements offered by 


tion naturally shifts the responsibil- 


the question of legitimate proceedure 
to that place. 

We believe the members of the D. C. 
S. Co. generally understand the plan 
of compromising milk prices upon the 
Pittsburgh market without detailing 
the proceedure. 


It cannot be denied that producers 
have greatly influenced the retail 
price of milk. In the first place they 
have benefitted themselves by bring- 
ing the priee paid producer nearer to 
production costs, a fact that must be 
considered as relative to retail price, 
but this has been also a benefit to the 
consumers because it has tended to 
safeguard sufficient supply to meet 
the requirements of the consumer at 
all times. Second, the dairy organiza- 
tion thru eperience and knowledge 
gained has influenced the _ price 
charged by the distributor, because on 
the whole they have not permitted 
wider spreads for distributors. They 
have stood emphatically against in- 
creased retail prices except where 
warranted by increases to the pyro- 
ducer or other increased costs. The 
dairy organizations have not been able 
or desirous of fixing retail prices, but 
on the contrary have stood a barrier 
to profiteering. In all the activities, 
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TWO CIRCLES 


Today there are two circles of thought 
revolving in opposite directions and vie- 
ing with each other for supremacy. 
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One contemplates increasing wages, in- 
creasing cost of living and decreasing pro- 
duction. This, President Wilson declares, ° 
is “a vicious circle.” 
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ms The other contemplates increasing pro- weer 
os duction and decreasing cost of living. z 
BS The first circles rolls swiftly to certain ds 
%. 
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disaster. The second rolls slowly but sure- 
to permanent prosperity. 


_ Let no one delude you. The only reme- 
ay for the ills we suffer is work and econo- 
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; a ~ Company 
Sy 2. First National Bank 


ee Youngstown, Ohio. 


» - Combined Capital and Surplus $6,500,000 
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. direct benefits: to the consumer can be ‘Hl 


raced. No one employed in the dairy 
i nt can be denied costs and a 
reasonable profit and this is the pur- 
pose and effect. of the dairy organ- 
ization. 

Consumers need never fear of over 
charges by producers in the dairy or- 
ganization. The laws of supply and 
demand govern so absolute we cannot 
imagine a system to take its place. 
When the price paid the producer be- 
comes so high’as to give uncalled for 


‘profits, the production will likewise 


become so great as to cause losses of 
greater aggregate. It is as much the 
business of the dairy organization to 
‘conduct itself to eliminate undue pro- 
fits as it is to elimimate losses. It 
is the balance, the dividing point be- 
tween supply and demand, the organ- 
izations must strive to secure and 
hold, for at this point only is both the 
producer and the consumer -safe- 
guarded. 


NOVEMBER FACTORY PRICE 
$3.75 

For the first time in three years 
the slight advance in milk price came 
as a surprise to the Reporter. We 
have held former prices, as well as 
this one, to be less than producers 
deserved for their efforts, but we have 
never seen the time when general 
conditions looked so unfavorable to 
secure an increased price. Earlier in 
October conditions had been more 
favorable and hope was held for $4.00 
milk for November, in fact this was 
the price the producers proposed, 


‘ however, since then the general con- 


ditions reflecting in price settlement 
have changed so rapidly it-seemed to 
us impossible that dealers would ac- 
cede to an increased price. 

The Pittsburgh market was deci- 
dedly handicapped this month with 
markets around them. In Cleveland 
a Court restraining order has prevent- 
ed the organization from any efforts 
in price adjustment thus leaving the 
dealers to their own price desires. 
During October they paid two cents 
per gallon less than Pittsburgh and 
from authoritive sources it seemed 
their price would not ~be_ increased 
more than one-half cent per gallon. 
The New. York market also held a 
-lower price for October. 

We are also in the center of the 
two nation-wide strikes. A compara- 
-tive: small-amount of the population 
in the Pittsburgh district is not de- 
pendent upon steel or mining opera- 
tions directly. This situation placed 
the Pittsburgh market in the most 
unfavorable circumstance from the 
public standpoint. 

The dealers objected strenously to 
an increased price for October with- 
out raising the price to the consumer 
‘so in our judgment it seemed unlikely 
that any increase for November could 
be secured without a raise in the re- 
tail price. We were fearful of the re- 
sult of 17¢ milk under existing-~in- 
dustrial conditions for it seemed a de- 
creased consumption of considerable 
proportion would follow, 

Producers can credit this 15¢ per 
hundred increase entirely to their or- 
ganization. No settlement has so ful- 
ly demonstrated the benefit of co- 
operative work nor the effectiveness 
of the organization in standing for 
the rights of producers. 


FROM BRYAN, OHIO. 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter:— ™ 
If available send us 120 copies of 
your issue of Sept. 20. Our men are 
organizing at present, and would’ like 
every solicitor in the county to spare 
parE Bs aoa 
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OCTOBER, 1918. 

Factory price $3:25 per hundred: 
Local shippers 35 cents per gallon-for 
tested milk and 37 cents for untested 
‘milk, 

NOVEMBER, 1918. 

Factory price $3.80 per hundred. 
Local shippers 3944 cents for tested 
milk and 4114 cents for untested milk. 

DECEMBER,1918, 

Factory. price $4.00 per hundred. 
Local shippers 41 cents per gallon for 
tested milk and 43 cents for untested 
milk. 

. JANUARY, 1919. 

Factory price $3.80 per hundred. 
Local shippers 39% cents per gallon 
for tested milk and 41% cents for un- 
tested milk. 

FEBRUARY, 1910. 

Factory price $3.50-per hundred. 
Direct shippers 39% cents per gal- 
lon. All direct shipments based as 
4% milk with a differential of 4% cent 
per gallon for every tenth of one per- 
cent from 4% milk. 

MARCH, 1919. 

Factory price $3.00 per hundred. 
Local shippers price 4 cents per gallon 
below February price. 

APRIL, 1919. 

No change from March price. 
MAY, 1919. 

No change from March price. 
JUNE, 1919. ‘ 

Factory price $2.40 per hundred. 

Direct shippers 2744 cents per gal- 
fon for 3.5 milk. 

zi JULY, 1919. 


Factory prices -$2.65 per hundred. 


Direct shippers 30 cents per gallon 
for tested milk. Untested milk 3214 
cents per galion. 
AUGUST, 1919 

Factory price $3.25 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 35c per gallon F. O. B. 
Pittsburgh for tested milk, 8714¢ for 
untested. 

SEPTEMBER, 1919 
No change from August price on 


Pittsburgh market. Minerva con- 
densory price $3.55 per hundred. Al- 
Hance price $3.55 per hundred. 


Youngstown pays 40c per hundred 
above Pittsburgh factory price. War- 
ren and Niles pay 31% cents per 
gallon. 

OCTOBER, 1919. 

Factory price $3.60 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 38 cents per gallon 
for tested milk. Untested milk 40% 
cents. 

Minerva condensory price $3.65 per 
hundred. 


NOVEMBER, 1919. 

Factory price $3.75 per hundred. 
Direct. shippers 39 cents per gallon. 
These prices based upon 3.5 milk 
with usual variations for butterfat. 
All untested milk 8914 cents per gal- 
lon. . 
NOTE—AIll prices based upon 3.8 
milk unless otherwise stated, with 5 
cents per point for butter fat from 3.5 
basis, 

To figure cream prices use the fol- 
lowing example: 

Cream Shipments—One-fifth price 
of whole milk constitutes price of 
skim milk®when whole milk is selling 
at $2.50 per hundred. For every 1 
cents per hundred whole milk adl- 
vances over $2.50 add 4 cents to the 
price of skim milk. From present 
price of whole milk substract price of 
skim milk and divide result by 3.5 for 
price of butter fat. - 

One gallon of milk weighs 8.6 Ibs, 
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DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS OF 


“THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERA- © 
 TIV E*‘SALES COMPANY. 


P. S. Brenneman........... President 
WES. WISE Vice President 
RSH, Shotere ache cee. Secretary 


Board of Directors 
-P. S. Brenneman, F’, H. Shore, A. W. 
Place, John Kampf, W. S. Wise. 


Austinburg Logal 
W. O. Hllsworth, president; F. H. 
Reynolds, secretary; Frank Hess, 
treasurer; A. J, Heath, member ad- 
visory council, 
; Alliance Local. 
Ss. L. Lipley,-president; A. F. Hazen, 
secretary; G. A. Allenbaugh, treas- 
- urer; Amos Eckert, member advisory 
council, 
Andover Local 
J. H. Sparling, president; F. A. 
“Butler, viee president; W. S. Crow, 
secretary; C. B. Fitts, treasurer; J. H. 
Sparling, C. W. Slater, meuipe ss of 
advisory council, 
Ashtabula Local 
A, A. Harmon, president; F. H. 
‘Metcalf, secretary; D. H. Fargo, 
“treasurer; Dr. Frederick, member ad- 
visory council. 
Augusta Local 
D. V. Manfell, president; Jas. W. 
McGee, secretary and member advis- 


ory council; M. J, Kainsberger, treas- - 


urer. 
Bayard Local 


W. O. Bowers, president; Rayman 
Hayman, vice-president; Chas. W. 
Hart, secretary; L. EK, Unger, treasur- 
er; W. O. Bowers, Lawrence Walters, 
Walter Whitleather, members advis- 
ory council, 

Bessemer Local 

T. A, Hay, president; -W. A. Gerner, 
secretary; T. A. Hay, member advis- 
ory council. 

Beaver Center Local 
H. Rudler, president; G. W. Fuller, 
_ secretary; Fred Stewart, treasurer; 
A. E. Corey, member advisory council. 
Bazetta Local 

EK. D, Marvin, president; G. L. 
Parke, secretary; W. bl. Deckert, 
treasurer; J. P. Dilley, member ad- 
visory council, 

Branchton Local 


W. W. Morrison, president; G. W. . 


Hartzel, vice-president; S. J. Rhodes, 
secretary and treasurer. 
Braceville Local 

C, R. Davis, president; A. B, Joy, 
vice-president; Frank Nye, secretary; 
Wm. Gillett, treasurer; J. A. Crabbs, 
member advisory council. 

Bristel Local 

J. S. VanDervort, president; George 
“Bowers, vice president; J. S. Nelson, 
secretary; J. H. * Hicks, treasurer; 
John H. Hyde, member advisory 
council. ' 

Canfield Local: 

E, R. Wither, president; W. S. 
Cook, vice-president; F. Ll, Crockett, 
secretary; W. S. Rhodes, treasurer; 
©, M. Smith, member advisory council. 

Colebrook Local 
Louis G. Krieg, president; R. L. 
Allison, vice-president; C. A. Peck, 
secretary; C, H. Turner, treasurer; T. 
G. Moose, member advisory council. 
Pem Line Local 

N. K. Partch, president; L. E. 
Partch, vice president; K. K. Partch, 
secretary; E. A. Corey, @easurer; T. 
M, Palmer, member advisory council. 

Coitsville Local 
R. W. Collins, president; D.. M. 
‘ Brownlee, secretary; Fritz Wilson, 
treasurer; R. W. Collins, member ad- 
_ Visory council. 
‘Cherry Valley Local 


. R. E. Palmer, president; Arthur 


- Petrie, treasurer; G. “G. Pifer, secre. | 


sie 


‘member. ws 


bers advisory council. . 


advisory council member. 


~gecretary; J. G. Herrman, treasurer; 
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* chica Valley Local 
Sidney Scheiver, president; J. 
EA. secretary and. ousted council 


Chnhtene Local 
John W. Quivey, J. M. Paxton, mem- 
member advisory ‘council, 
‘Farmington Local — 
C. “A. Parker, president; 


Champion Local — ™ 
’ E. E, Durst, president; S. J. Pierce, 
secretary and treasurer; L. W. Pierce, 


bers of advisory council. 
Fowler Local 
Geo. Cover, president; 


Dorset Local. 

H. A. McConnell, president; G. A. 
VanWinkle, vice-president; C. E. Van- 
Winkle, secretary; R, R. Mells, treas- 
urer; R. B. Cox, and O. B. McCoy, 
members advisory council. 


\ 


members advisory council. 


Gustavus Local © 


Denmark Loéal 
E. C. Gray, president; 


E. A. Sampson, president; E. M. 
Hardman, vice-president; G. A. Huey, 


advisory council, 


E, A. Sampson, P. Paulson, C. H. Garfield Local 


Blanche, members advisory council. 


East Claridon Local 
F. W. Pierce, president; S. N. Pol- 
lock, vice-president; Geo, T. Reynolds, 
secretary; Floyd A. Phillips, treas- 
urer; S, N, Grosvenor, member ad- 
visory council. 
East Liverpool Local 
J. E. Smith, sgl vsic J. D. Rice, 
secretary; H. L. Rose, treasurer; J. cil. 


Fouts, secretary; 


visory council. 
Green Local 
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wind her up? 


Installation harmless to your car. 
2, penny of upkeep in sight. 


LENNON 


Guaranteed 
for the Life of 
—— Car 


Guaranteed to work iuvesctly as long as your Ford will 
run. - This guarantees the whole starter or any part of it. 
[t’s sold on a money-back trial. If it is not perfectly satis- 
factory we'll take it off your car and refund the purchase 
price. We know that’s a strong guarantee, but also know that 
the Universal is perfect. Every part of it drop forged steel, 
and experience has proved that it will withstand the most 
severe abuse. It’s absolutely foolproof. Don’t confuse the 
“Universal Starter” with others you have seen for sale. This 
is its first appearance in your territory. You must see it 
demonstrated to appreciate it. At the price this starter is 


“ 


Starter in gasoline and oil wasted in letting your engine run. 
Guaranteed to start any FORD that will crank. Demonstra- 
tion stores are now located in most of the important cities in the 
United States and the territory in most of the States has al- 


day ACT NOW. 


~ 1, B. Mollenauer, president; : Wm. G. 
Wilson, vice-president; A. L. Berry, 
secretary and treasurer; M. S. Wilson, 


“A. Y. Os- 
mer, secretary; Geo. Hyde, treasurer; 
Harry Hathway, Chas, Trask, mem- — 


B. B. Loy, 
secretary; H. J, Forward, treasurer; 
Geo. A. Cover and Paul Forward, 


‘Walter 
Smith, secretary; Elmer H. Partridge, 
treasurer; Harry C. Beatty, member 


James Cameron, president; R. B. 
Lewis Greenwalt, 
treasurer; Everett Jones, member ad- 


F. D. Vaugh, president; F. D, Webb, 
vice-president; W, L. Love, secretary; 
D. 8. Dennison, treasurer; A. V. Case, _ 
R. W. Clark, members advisory coun- 
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“Do You Still Crank Your Ford?” 


—Do you still wade ’round in the mud on n-rainy days to get your sat aemanedd. 


—If you stop for a moment and kill your engine, do you still have to get out tone. 


—Do you think it necessary to be a slave to the crank? 


Thousands of Others Have Quit--Why Not You 


Thousands of other Ford owners have ended their. cranking careers ; 
they now step into their cars, USE THE UNIVERSAL STARTER © and are 
away in less time than it now takes you to pull the priming wire on your Ford, 
and they don’t run the risk of a broken arm or a sprained wrist. 

CAN BE INSTALLED IN 30 MINUTES 
Made of drop forged steel, ane not | 
A child ean operate it in perfect safety. Back- 
firing can neither harm driver or starter, protected by our automatic release, 


__ “NEW UNIVERSAL STARTER” 


Including 
Foot Primer and — . 
Hot Shot Battery Back Guarantee ze 


offered you can, within a short while save the cost of Universal - 


ready been sold. Counties in your territory may be closed any | Some choice territory still open a ; 


Universal Starter Company 


F. 'S. Bartlett, presid 
Guelzow, secretary; D. 
treasurer;"F. S. ie psd m 
visory council, : 


Hanoverton Local ir 


ccomaaeae E. Boke treaseeee 
Wernet, E. O. Belat, members | 
ory council, ; 
Homeworth Local rs 
G. F. Ramsayer, pieridents 
Crist, secretary; O. C. Hahn, t 
“urer; G, F, Ramsayer, D. Bo fe 
members advisory council. — 
Indiana County Local _ 

Herbert McCall, president; J. 
White, vice-president; J. F. Pou 
secretary; A, W. Duncan, treasure 
J, H. White, member advisory cout 
Jamestown Local 

Cc. W. Brown, president; J. 
Crawford, secretary; W. P. Col 
treasurer; L. L. Brown, Ralph B 
ner, members advisory council. 
Jefferson Local ~ 

J. R. Stone, president; H. H. Che 
(Continued on page 8.) 


‘Sold on a 
Positive Money 
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LIVE AGENTS 
Be Our Agent—Make Coed: wraney 
‘ Selling Our ieee 
UNIVERSAL STARTER 
The Universal sells -itself. If you 
want a proposition that will bring 
unusually big returns for a nom- | 
inal investment, write or wire, and | 


preferably see us NOW, for- agency 
in your city, county or~ ~section. 


Canada, U. S. and aS, 
ae. 


brother of THREE 
-CHAMPIONS—The 4 
Monarch—Butter King 
antha. Sired by Friend 
veld De Kol Butter, Boy 
om a 80-lb. dam. 


“YES, WE MEAN 
WHAT WESAY — |. 


Write us for full particulars 
furnish free breeding service 
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We will keep your Liberty Bonds, 
_ without cost to you, clip the 
coupons when eo and place 
_ them to your credit. 

And We Pay 


on Deposits 


» People’ s Savings Co. 
rere: Ohio. 


at 
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_ Rainbow Dreams—Ballad. 
Everybody’ s Crazy Over 
ixie. 

The White Heather—Song 
I Am Climbing Mountains 
—Song. — 

I've. Got My Captain 
rorking For Me Now. 

Tll Be Happy When The 
‘eacher Makes You Mine. 

You Didn’t Want Me! 
Vhen You Had Me. 

Give Me a Smile and a 
Kiss. 


: SOLDIERS, at a 


SAIL 


bout = = 


¥ 


Government Insurance ‘ 


Vocational Training 
_ Compensation - 


_ Liberty Bonds _ 


€ 
¢ 
$ 
Funeral Director 3 
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Music ROLLS 35c 


~3 for $1 .00 


- Victory Music Rolls for October 


Federal Stores, 119 East F etiaea St. < a 
Next to Park Theatre’ - nae 
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eras _ WAR RISK INSURANCE 

The: faris.: of the country eouteibutea 
about one-fourth of the man power “of 
the forces of the United States engaged 
inthe war, ’ || 

be is estimated that 1,200,000 men 
who served in the Army, the Navy and 
the- Marine Corps were born and reared 
on "American farms. ’ 


~ 


» 


ig total of 4,539,048 men took out 
War Risk Insurance, their aggregate 
policies “totalling nearly . $40,000,000, 
and each poliey averaging $8,700. 
this total insurance, service men from 


the farming districts carried approxi- 


mately $10,420,000, and by far the great- 


er percentage of this insurance was 


“made payable to wives 
and. other relatives 
farms. 


, mothers, fathers 
who reside on 
ey AE co 

The average age of the men who fell 
in action, died of wounds or from other 
causes during the war, was 23 years, and 
becausé of their youth, by far the 
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~ Alexander’s Band Is Back 
In Dixie Land. 
_ Daddy Long Legs. 
_ My Baby’s Arms. 
While They Still Make 
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Sunshine—Song. «i =2 
Everybody Shinnnies Now. 
-U.8.'N. March. “2% 
Oh, What a Pal: “Was 
Mary. oy 
Tiger Rose Song. sear es 
Red, White and Be 
March. 
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greater percentage wére unmarried men - 
| Which explains why 47 per cent of the . 


Of 


* @FS, 


fr 


policies taken” out named mothers as 
beheficiaries, 16 per cent named 
fathers and only.-7*per cent named 
wives. 

In the original War Risk Act pro- 


vision was made for the policies writ-_ 


ten on service men during the war to 
be continued as permanent Goverh- 
ment Insurance. To avail themselves 
of the \opportunity to convert their 
War Risk Insurance into permanent 
United States Government Insurance it 
is necessary that the men discharged 
from service contigue to. pay their 
monthly premiums, and at some time 
during the five years following the 
formal declaration of peace that they 
convert into a permanent policy. 

From the record it appears that only 
about twenty-five per cent of the men 
who had insurance during the War are 
continuing to keep. up their insurance. 
“This is largely due to the fact that the 
men were unfamiliar with the provi- 
sion of the Act, or that they have not 


felt financially able to carry their in- 


surance at this time. 


“To guard.against any. man losing his 
right to-Government Insurance because 
of this condition the Secretary of the 
Treasury recently issued a ruling al- 
lowing every man eighten months in 
which he has the opportunity to rein- 
state his insurance after he has allowed 
it to lapse beeausé of non-payment of 
premiums, 

This reinstatment privilege should be 
clearly understood. So long as a man 
is not paying his.premiums he is not in- 
sured. His reinstatement privilege mer- 
ly gives him the right to again have 
Government Insurance without under- 
going physical examination, and upon 
the payment of two months premiums. 

A nation wile ‘campaign has been 
inaugurated for direct personal contact 
with former service men through which 
they may be informed of their rights 
to permanent Government Insurance, 
and in this campaign have been en- 
listed the American Red Cross, the Y. 
M, C.A,,,the Knights. of Columbus, the 
_Salvation Army, the Y. M.-H. A., the 


Boy Seouts, and “humerous other Na- 


“tional. soeial welfare organizations. In 
addition niore than°50,000 life insurance 
‘agents have been enlisted. The volunteer 
roll further includes thousands of bank- 
doctors, lawyers, manufacturers, 
other: business men and representatives 
‘bf all associations which come in con: 
tact, with discharged service men and 
their...dependents. 

The former service men who lives on 
the farm.will be reached to a large ex- 
tent: through banks which have volun- 
teered to serve as clearing houses for 


There are six permanent forms of 
government insurance,. as follows: 

1, 20-Year Endowment. 
~ 2. 30-Year Endowment. 

3. 20-Payment Life. 

4. 30-Payment Life. 

5. Endowment at Age 62. 

6. -Ordinary Life. 

Applications are being received by 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance for 
changing the present term insurance, 


* which was-issued at.the time of enter- 


ing the service, finto the permanent 
forms. 

Ten features which prominently stand 
~out'in-the government policy are as 
fellows: 

oh; The total: permanent disability 
clause is granted without cost to ‘the 
insured and it is free from all restric- 


tions: 1 Nim oe ~ r * z. ~ 


2. Gavereriant insurance does not 
charge its'policy holders any overhead 


expense, 


4. It gives very substantial i 
Dal 
ments. . c sae 


5. It contains no age restrictions. 
6. It is unrestricted as to travel, 
residence or occupation. 


7. Premiums paid in advance arez> 


refunded down to the month, in case of 
death. 

8. The policy is non-taxable. 

9. Usually liberal cash, loan, paid 
up insurance and extended term in- 
surance values are included. 

10, It participates in dividends. 

If the policy holder is unable to 
keep the full amount of the War Risk 
earrial while in the ser- 
reinstate part of it from 
$10,000 in multiples of 


Insurance he 
vice, he may 
$1,000 up to 
$500. 
tiples of $500 to any amount, but not 
Yess than $1,000. Premiums are due 
on the first of the month, although 
payments may be made @uriag the 
calendar month. 


AMERICAN ‘‘MIRACLE WORKERS’? 

Beware the jinni! 

In the Balkans all diseases are 
thought to be brought by evil spirits 
called ‘‘jinni’’ which ride on bad winds 
at night. Once they have brought a 
disease it is hard to overcome it be- 
cause one is eee of the ill will 


of the ‘‘j}inni.’’ Because disease and 


its cure is veal so superstitiously 


by the Albanians, American Red Cross 
doctors who have wrought cures there 
are regarded as miracle workers. The 
unbounded confidence which the moun- 
tain people have in their American 
visitors is at times somewhat embarass- 
ing, for they are likely to expect an 
instanteneous cure of ailments such as 
cancer and tuberculosis which can only 


respond to a long and careful treat- 


ment. 

The American Red Cross hospital and 
dispensaries which are helping combat 
epidemics and high death rate in for- 
eign lands are still in operation, ‘‘ work- 
ing miracles’’ for the grateful natives. 
America, however, is to be the center 


‘of the new campaign which begins with 


the Third Red Cross Roll Call, Novem- 
ber 2 to 11, for a ‘‘healthier, happier 
America.’’ A determined fight will be 
waged, backed by the. fifteen million 
dollars to be raised in this Roll Call 
and the Red Cryss medical and relief 
workers, against the ‘‘jinni’’ of disease 
in America. 


MILK SHORTAGE 
IN SWITZERLAND 

There is a great shortage of milk in 
Switzerland as compared with the pre- 
war supply, due to two factors: the 
decreased number of cows in milk and 
the decreased production per cow. A 
member of the Swiss Department of 
Agriculture stated that the estimated 
annual production of milk per cow be- 
fore the war was 925 gallons and that 
at present it was 660 gallons, a redue- 
tion of about 25 per cent. This decrease 
is caused partly by the fact that a 
larger number of the animals in milk 
are heifers, but by far ‘the greater 
factor is the feed shortage. Milk re- 
tails in the cities for about $0.074 a 
quart, the control price, but we were 
informed that a higher price probabhy 
would be allowed. 

The scarcity of milk has; of course, 
produce] a great scarcity of butter and 
cheese, and instead of exporting cheese, 
as before the war, Switzerland has be- 
come a cheese-importing country. Nego- 
tiations are now under way with Den- 
mark, Holland, and the United States 
for the purchase of butter and cheese. 
Butter was selling at $0.74 a pound and 


was very difficult to “obey Swiss 


GY CTS cheese was on sale 


Reductions may be made in mul- 
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Department of Public Speaking, 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 
Oct. 30, 1919. 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: I read with much in- 
terest “An. Hour on -the Witness 
Stand” in the Sept. 20th number of 
your paper. It is my opinion that a 
half million cepies of this article 
ought to be sent to the farmers. I 
believe Prof. Erf has gone to the 
bottom. Let me. congratulate you. 

Sincerely - yours, 
ALBERT A. CRECELIUS. 


NEW DEALER FOR EAST 
LIVERPOOL 

A change of dealers has taken 
place in East Liverpool, Ohio, which 
4s surely most acceptable to the pro- 
ducers. At least the new dealer can- 

‘mot be more disagreeable and present 
<prospects are Mr. Weber will cooper- 
-ate with the organization. He con- 
trols local distribution and pays the 
Pittsburgh price for the month of 
tfoyember. me 

‘MAYBE: IT IS BASHFULNESS 

Frequently when we ask a member 
of the D.-C..S. Co. to write for the 
4Reported:he offers -the- excuse that 
‘Nis ‘literary training -is insufficient 
to express-his ideas’ publicly. 

- It-is not-always the-fellow who can 
put the most words together- whe can 
give the deepest thought, and-we-are 
sure there are some valuable thoughts 
being suppressed by those-who could 
ee ener to the Reporter. © 

“Fetus try this plan: you’ furnish 
the thought and we -will gurnish the 
words. 

WHEELING PRODUCERS 
ORGANIZING 

‘President’. Brenneman announces 
organization activities amongst the 
Wheeling producers since their de- 
cision to affiliate with the D.C. S. 
Co. Meetings have been held at West 


. Alexander, Pa., Valley Grove, W. Va. , 


and Adena, Ohio. At each meeting 
committees were appointed for the 
purpose of esouenis. a bai edge 
organization. - 3 

We feel. mighty proud of the Soon 


of this center pecause we know we are 
adding some more real live co- nee : 


_, tors to the organization. 


Wheeling has just recently passed 
a city ordinance forbidding distribn- 
tion of milk except-from tuberculin 
tested herds or milk pasteurized, This 
is a measure beneficial to the pro-, 
ducers and is to be encouraged in 
every market. 


z 


THE ALLIANCE PRICE BASIS 

The Alliance, Ohio, milk prices are 
a compromise between adjusted 
rees of Canton, Minerva, Limaville 
and Beloit. This market is\a dividing 
‘point between four organizations: 
The D. C. S. Coz, Ohio Farmer’s Co- 
operative Milk Company, the Summit 
and Stark County organizations. Nat- 
urally there has been:-a continued 
strife at this point for producers have 
changed dealers to which every mar- 
ket paid the most money and threat- 
ened to deprive Alliance of proper- 
supply. The basis of settlement 
should be satisfactory to the pro- 
ducers. It is probable that condi- 


- tions in this locality will change when 


the organizations concerned become 
more efficient. 


A SUGGESTED CONTRACT 
FOR HAULERS 

The Directors have adopted’ a con- 
tract form for use between Locals and 
milk haulers. While the form is not 
compulsory, it has been drawn with 
the idea of standardizing the contracts 
in use and to develope one defining 
the hauler’s work to the best satis- 
faction of the producer. 

A feature will be the requirement 
of furnishing proper protection dur- 
ing the course of the haul both in 
warm and cold weather. Heavy 
blankets with canvass cover is to be 
used and during warm weather the 
blankets shall be kept wet, thus tend- 
ing to hold temperature at a lower 
degree until delivered at the plant. 


- FARMERS AND INDUSTRIAL 
STRIFE 

No friend of. the nation can other- 
wise than deplore the present struggle 
between capitalists and labor unions. 
For the past four years we have pic- 
tured to the world’ a model nation of 
ideals, and now this pride is humbled 
by demonstrations of selfishness no 
one could have believed rested with- 
in us. p 

The balance of power rests with 
farmers. It is they who must place 
confidence back in the minds of our 
people and show the road to better 
industrial’ understanding » for the 
farmer represents the greatest un- 
biased force. 

Naturally for this reason thené is 
play: for the farmer's favoring ex- 
pression. Every effort is being made 
to entangle him by both opposing 
forces. It is to be regretted that 
some bodies of farmers have been so 
_susceptible to this entanglement for 
it will only delay the final compro- 
mise of the issues. 

Expediency does not permit to dic- 
tate nor to eriticise the industrial 
worker or his employer. Hither will 
have the tendency to further the 
breach and jeopardize amicable settle- 
ment. We are called upon to widen a 
narrowed state of mind where co- 
operative interests in each other may 
again work out the individuals des- 
tiny. 

Agricultural and 


industrial _ pros- 


perity are dependent upon each other © 
go again we say, let us not be hur-- 


tied by emotional propoganda that 


will take away the functioning powers e 


of an cat people. 


THE TWIN: ciTy 


aii R: Loodand” manager. of the Twin ony 


City Milk. Producer's - Association of 
Minnesota, very interestingly tells of 


“the working plan of that pees 


tion.—Kditor. 
We should like to ees this 


‘subject by saying that there has al- 


ways been the best of co-operation in 
the Twin Cities between producers, 
dealers and consumers. While this 
would not be true, we can point to.a 
growing feeling among all of these 
classes that there should be more real 
co-operation. Recently we asked one 
of the leading Twin City milk dealers 
what the dealers really think of the 
Milk Producers’ Association. He re- 
plied, ‘Whenever the dealers speak of 
the association they prefix the narne 
with an adjective which would not 
look good in print. This is largely 
from force of habit as we all realize 
that the association is here to stay, 
and we would not want to go back to 
the old method of buying direct even 
if we could.” 

The Twin City Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation has now been in operation 
three years. Much of the work done 
has been pioneering, as no farmers’ 
organization had worked out a satis- 
factory method of handling condi- 
tions similar to those found here. 
Many changes in system have been 
made and some of the preducers’ 
brightest dream’s have been shattered. 
Out of this experiment has come 
an organization of 3,000 farmers 
which is growing every day and which 
“has come to stay.” 

The Surplus Problem. 


The great problem which the asso- 
ciation had to face was how to take 
care of surplus milk, as-over twice as 
much is produced in the territory trib- 


utary to the cities as can be used for | 


city trade. To care for this surplus 


the association now has 10 cheese fac- — 


tories and two creameries. Each asso- 
ciation member. signs a contract sell- 
ing all the milk which he produces 
to the Twin City Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation, which sells this milk to the 
city dealers, condenseries, or packers, 
or makes cheese out of it. All-money 
is collected by the association, and 
after expenses are deducted and ‘one- 
half of one per cent is set aside for 
a surplus’ fund, the rest is paid to 
the producers. Every man gets the- 
same price tegardless of how his milk 
was used—the only difference. being 


in the deduction for hauling or ex-_ 


press which varies with the. distance 
‘of the producer from the city. 

This is in brief the plan of- organ- 
ization. During the month. of June 
the association received 9,452,371 


pounds of milk. Of this the distribu-_ 


tors took 4,500,000: pounds, condens- 
eries 1,400,000 pounds, and ‘ about 
3,500,000 pounds was made _ into 
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In addition to the $3 per hun 
which was the June price pai 
ducers for milk delivered at the 
Cities, all expenses of local fac 
‘were paid, and the local owners 
sured a good macs on all money i 
vested. ae : 

‘With this outline in mind, aa 
take up the question of how the ¢ 


fit of dealers and consumers as ¥ 
as producers. Before the esa 
was formed each dealer tried to bi 
to the best possible advantage, 
often had to-resort to unfair mea 
in dealing with farmers to meet 
competition of other dealers. The 
retary of a local dealers’ associ 
recently said, “I”have no grief fo 
way we treated the farmer befor 
association was, organized. Com 
tion in buying was so keen that 
unfair practices were resorted to, 
get cheap milk.” The association i 
prevented all of this by provin 
fairness of a price based on the ¢! 
market. 

One mistake ‘the association 
was to demand a price considers 
above what could be obtained by me 
ing cheese. With a large part of i 
supply made into cheese it was | 
advisable to keep close to what 
be realized from cheese milk. 
present time the association pri 
determined by taking 10 times 
monthly average price of twin c 
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hort rt months, and in 


Siepeiapion’ agree zhi is a fair 
: of determining a price—fair 
o “producers, consumers and 


tires, has seat covers. 


cord tires, good paint. 


formers’ ‘organization fess deliver fast 


on 5 cents 
months to 


the amount of milk needed each dav 
regardless: of supply and demand. 
-. --.. Benefit For All 

In many ways the association plan, 
with the co-operation of the dealers, 
works for the mutual benefit of both. 


~The greatest benefit of the dealer is 


to have just the amount of milk need- 
ed each day delivered at his door. 
There is a fluctuation in supply of 50 
per cent from one season of the year 


' 1.1917 4-passenger Caddilac, good mechanical conditions, 6 tires. 
1 1917 Franklin Sedan, good mechanical condition, good paint and 


1 1916 6-40 Hudson Touring, excellent condition, new set oversize 


. 1 1918 late Oakland Roadster, wire wheels, new extra tire. 
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The Youngstown Glass & 
Paint Company 


e Wholesale and Retail 


SASH, DOORS, GLASS AND PAINT 
140 East Federal St., Youngstown, Ohio. 


1 1917 Seripps-Booth 3-Passenger Roadster, good mechanical condi- 
tion, wire wheels with extra tire. 

1 7-Passenger Franklin Touring, good condition, good paint, cord tires. 

1 7-Passenger Winton Limousine, a bargain. 


E. P. ZINN 


LINCOLN AVENUE 
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Automatic Phone 6224 
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- MORE MILES ON TIRES 


i = eee. 2 _ 5-Passenger Car $1,060.00 
Rm ee % Ton Truck Chassis $1, 495.00 


| aS oe Delivered Youngstown. 


Ti he Kay Motor Sales Co. 


Youngstown, Ohio. 
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| Goodyear & Goodrich Tires 
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“constantly ready for use. 


to another, but the association takes 


care of all surplus at country points 
and has the milk reach when the short 
time- comes.» Under the old system 
the dealer was often tempted to send 
a large amount of surplus back as 
“sour,” which resulted in a great loss 
to the farmers. Now there is’ very 
little trouble with sour milk and no 
such ‘thing as-a surplus in the old 
sense of the word as meaning milk 
which could not be used. Hardly a 
day passes without a dealer calling 


late in the afternoon and saying that 


he underestimated his supply and 
would like a couple of hundred gal- 
lons more. Two city plants, one in 
St, Paul and the other in Minneapolis, 
make it possible for the association 
to give this kind of service. Some 
surplus milk is held at these plants 
as long as possible before being put 
into cheese in order to fill these late 
calls. 

Another benefit is a better supply 
of milk. Every farmer is honor bound 
to produce milk of which his associa- 
tion can be proud and most of them 
live up to expectations. The associa- 
tion has a “sanitation department,” 
which has as its job the supervision 
of all milk. A sample of each pat- 
ron’s milk is taken frequently, and 
tested foy sediment and acidity. The 
sediment disks are sent out to favr- 
mers with recommendations where 
necessary. Often a personal call is 
necessary by a man who can make a 
friend of a farmer while telling him 
that he is producing dirty milk. Deal- 
ers appreciate this service. No am- 
ount of pounding under the old meth- 
od would accomplish as much as an 
appeal from the farmers’ own asso- 
ciation. 

An important advantage is the abil- 
ity of the association to provide prop- 
er equipment at country points and 
‘to properly supervise this supply. 
Coolers have been provided in all fac- 
tories so that even if milk is only 
hauled 12 or 20 miles, it is ice cold 


-when leaving the receiving station. 


Before this was done the farmers lost 
thousands of dollars in sour milk and 
the dealers’ supply was never satis- 
factory. 

A factory expert is employea to see 
‘that the machinery in all plants is 
He also as- 
sists in buying supplies in carload 
lots, thus saving large amounts over 
what would be possible if each factory 


"were run as an independent organi- 


zation. 

The honest dealer welcomes the as- 
sociation’s method of testing. An as- 
sociation tester, goes to each distrib- 
uting plant and makes tests of all 
members’ milk a least four times a 
month. The dealers’ tester can work 
with the associations’ man if he likes. 
The dealers avoid all the ‘suspicion 
with which tests were received under 
the old method. Besides this, instead 
of hundreds of individuals he has to 
deal only with the association, and 
writes one check for his entire sup- 
ply of milk. Of course the farmers 
greatly appreciate this service in 
checking weights and tests. 

’ The association and Twin City deal- 
ers co-operated last year in putting 
on an advertising campaign. The as- 


sociation put in $4,000, paying dollar - 


for dollar with the dealers. The ad- 
vertising was handled by the National 
Dairy Council with good results. 

As to the consumers—enough has 
already been said to show that they 
are benefited, although it is next to 
impossible to get the housewife to see 
that the “milk trust’? and “dealer's 
trust” care anything about her. There 
is‘no more held-over milk to be de- 


; _ livered several dave, old -towunauspets. 
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ing consumers. Instead of this there 


is a fresh supply of properly cooled 


and pasteurized “Honor” milk, pro- 
duced from healthy cows in clean, 
whitewashed barns. And even more 
important ‘than this, it seems, from 
the consumer’s standpoint, is the’ fact 
that the price is controlled neither by 
farmers nor dealers, but is based: on 
the national market for a standard 
dairy product. 

The association idea is still young. 
Mistakes are still being made through 
lack of experience which can only 
come through years of practical tests. 
These mistakes have often resulted in 
misunderstandings which could have 
been avoided if the producers’ organ- 
ization had been in operation long. 
For instance, farmers thought that the 
association could test the milk, guar- 
antee all accounts, run 10 and 12 fac- 
tories to take care of the surplus, 
employ 20 or more office assistants 
to check daily the accounts of 3,000 
farmers, and write over 5,000 checks 
each mionth, do advertising, employ 
field men, etc., alt at a cost of 2 per 
cent of the money handled. This 
might be done of it were not for the 
surplus, as in the Chicago region, but 
with a 50 per cent surplus, this ex- 
pense runs nearer 10 per cent. This 
was a disappointment to all concerned. 
Some businesses find*it necessary to 
spend 20 per cent or more of the gross 
income in advertising. If this adver- 
tising brings results to justify the 
outlay, the business manager is sat- 
isfied. Farmers likewise have learned 
that it is not much a matter of cost 
as results, and the results ane satis- 
factory. More experience is bringing 
ibetter co-operation every day, and 
there is so much in common between 
dealers, producers and consumers, 
that from necessity, as time goes on, 
they must co-operate more. 


DATES OF LOCAL MEETINGS 

ROME LOCAL—Hereafter the re- 
gular monthly meetings will be held 
in the town hall on the last Saturday 
night of ' the month. Stockholders 
will kindly bear this in mind and at- 
tend regularly if . possible. Jos. 
Breslyn, Sec. 

SPRINGBORO LOCAL—Meetings 
held at Kramer’s Hall, Springboro, on 
the last Saturday of each month, 
2.00 p. m. ‘ 

PARIS TOWNSHIP LOCAL— 
Meetings held on third Thursday eve- 
ning of each month at Robertsville 


’ Grange ‘Hall. 


On Thursday evening, November 
20th, is to be a rally meeting and we 
will endeavor to have President Bren- 
neman. with us. Let every member 
come out to this meeting and each one 
bring a new member along to make 
the organization 100% efficient. 


UNIFORM PRICE BASIS NEEDED 

Unless producers: organizations can 
adopt a more definite proceedure on 
a uniform basis it is feared they will 
soon find themselves working against 
each other. 

A. real crisis is facing all industry 
in the event of declining prices. Only 
such industry as can hold together in 
the elimination of price cutting will 
come out without battle scars. 

The dairy organizations can do this 
by following more uniform policies 
of price adjustment, but an element of 
danger is seen in the following of 
methods so widely different. 

We are sorry to see the tendency 
to drift from cost of production as a 
basis for prices even tho market con- 
ditions have continually kept pro- 
ducers from receiving prices equaling © 
such costs. It is the prop under the 


structure. 
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~ DIRECTORY OF aguieviagl 
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os tens: J. P. Spinneweber, treas- 
urer; J. R. Stone and C.’ ‘Nielus, | mem- — 


bers advisory council, 
Johnston Local 
ey 3 A. Dennman, ‘president; E. R. 
Millikin, s€cretary and treasurer; S. 
G. Elder, Owen Wertz, members ad- 
ey council. 


Kinsman liecal 
4 Thomas Kinsman, president; Thos. 
‘Queale, vice president; C. R. Queale, 
secretary; H. J. Fobes, treasurer; P. 
fi. Doyle, member advisory council. 
Little Beaver Lecal 
J. N. Riddle, president; D. W. Gil- 
more, vice president; F. L. Wilson, 
secretary; E, R. Clark, treasurer; -C. 
D. Gwin, member advisory council. 
Leetonia Local 
jm. P. Withelm, president; H. H. 
Galvin, secretary; H. A. Schaeffer, 
treasurer; J. L. Keller, member ad- 
visory council, 
Linesvillé Local 
A, L. Weodard, president; A. W. 
Amderson, vice-president; A. B. Rea, 
stcretary; H. J, Harris, treasurer; A. 
G. Henry, A..W. Anderson, D. C. 
Ladner and Jas. Welch, members ad- 
visory- council. 
Manor Valley 
gas. F, Torrence, 


Lecal 
secretary, 
Montour Local 
J. A. Matchett, president; W. J. 
Wilson, Jr., vice president; John H. 
Stewart, secretary and treasurer; W. 
Jd. Wilson, Jr., member advisory coun- 
<i. 
Mecca Local 
“R. L. Biggin, president; W. E. 
Moore; secretary; F. A. Jacoby, treas- 
uver; A. P, King, member advisory 
council. 
Moravia Local ; 
J, €. F. Jackson, president; W. S. 
McAnlis, secretary; J, C. F. Jackson, 
miember advisory council. 
Mescpotamia Local 
S. E, Sweet, president; E..J. Long, 
vice-president; Leon Clark, secretary; 
Emery Norris, treasurer; E. C, Mc- 
Pherson, member #dvisory council. 
North. Lima Local 
George Painter, president; C. H. 
‘Welsh, vice-president: Ray D. Hein- 
del, secretary; Ed. Haney, treasurer; 
i. R. Hazen, member advisory council. 
New Castle Local 
T. W. Houston, president; C. C. 
Gox, secretary; C. M. Hartzel, treas- 
urer; T,. W, Houston, member advis- 
ory council. _ 
New. 
Duncan, 


Galilee Local 
president; W. T. 
G. McHattie, 


wD.) ade 


Jenkins, secretary; W. 


« 


READY FOR SERVICE 


BERKSHIRE BOAR 
PIGS 


| {Exceptional Breeding! 
FOR SALE 


4. ~=6©Grand Sire of these pigs, Match- 
‘ess Lee 8th, sired more prize 
Jwinning pigs than any other sire } 
4 living. 
The Sire, Matchless Rival 12th, 
awon First prize at Kentucky and | 
“Pennessee State Fairs in 1917, also | 
4*Grand Champion at. Ohio State | 
Fair in 1918. | 


Dam is full sister and litter 
‘mate to Sassie’s Hatchless Em- 
“blem, in Corsa’s Show Herd in ] 
“4917. 
_ FRED ORAM, 
Cortland, Ohio. 


treasurer; S. A: Duncan, member ad- 
' sisory council. : 


Newton Falls Local 
PAS eH. Griffith, president; H. 0. 
Barber, secretary; H. H. Finnical, 
treasurer; W. G. Bate and D. H. 
French, members advisory council. 
Norrisville Local i 
R. L. Gordon, president; Floyd 
Smith, vice president; H. E. McMillen, 
secretary; O. A. Wood, treasurer, M. 
F, Baker, member advisory council; 
Ira Garwood, alternate member. — 
North Jackson Local 
.W. W. Miller, president; S. J. Ohl, 
vice-president; C. A. Buck, secretary; 
J. H. Hitchcock, treasurer; E. F. 
Noble, George Ewing, C, E, Clemens, 
members advisory council, 
. New Waterford Local | 
S. R. Sander, president; Frank Kan- 
nal, secretary; J. ‘I. 
treasurer; W. B. -Read and Willis 
Rupert, mernbers advisory council. 
North Shenango Local 
H. S. Taylor, president; D. K. 
Moore, vice president; F’. H. Gilliland, 
secretary; R. P. Pollock, treasurer; 
S. M. Crom, F. S. Linn, members ad- 
visory council. 
New Lyme Local 
V. E. Michael, president; E. J. Pot- 
ter, secretary; H. W. Mead, treasurer 
and member of advisory council. 
‘North Bloomfield Local 
C. B. Knight, president; Will Rice, 
vice president; J. Wallace Hoagland, 
secretary and treasurer; Fred Mack, 
member advisory council, 
Orwell Local 
Aleck Anderson, ‘president; A. W. 
Miller, secretary-treasurer; W. YV. 
Spellman, member advisory council. 
Palmer Local 
A. R. Hackett, president; E.’ H, 
Hague, secretary; J. C. Schermerhorn, 
treasurer; Clyde Lamb, member ad- 
visory council. 
Paris Township Local 
V. W. Sheatsley, president; Irwin 
Snyder, secretary; Oscar Hein, vice 
president; Irwin A. Snyder and. V. W. 
Sheatsley, members advisory council. 
4 ® Pierpont Local 
Bailey Stump, president; A. L. Wil- 
liams, vice president; Olney Strock, 


secretary; Geo. Hill, treasurer; C. K., 
Strock, members ad-. 


Derry, Harry 
visory council, 
Penn Line Local © 

C. W. Maloney, secretary; L. KE. 
Partch, member advisory council. 

Poland Lecal 

Frank Agnew, member advisory 
council, 

Pan Handle Local 

Geo. Pate, secretary. 

Richmond Lecal. 

W, J. Hall, president; M..L. Hitch- 
cock, secretary and treasurer; J. B. 
Flack ‘and W. 
advisory council. __ i 

Reck Creek Local 
L, T,. Hubbard, president; L. <A. 


| Nicklas, vice-president; G. L. Bailey; 


secretary; F. B.- Armstrong, treas- 
urer; A, E. Layton, member advisory 
council, 
« Rome Local 

I. N. Chapin, president; Joseph M. 
Breslyn, secretary; Chas. G. Supplee, 
treasurer; Joseph M. Breslyn, mem- 
ber .advisory council. 

Southington Local 

P. Z, Osborne, president; N.:Neweil, 
vice-president; J. C. Lauth, secretary; 
Ed Grawford; treasurer; L, Huffman, 
W. H. Harshman and P. Z. Osborne, 
members advisory council. 


Springboro Local 


Lewis Chapman, president; Roy 


| Kendal, vice president; Frank Dorr, 
» recording » secretary; John Finnican, 
financial ‘secretary; Fred Thornton, 
treasurer; J. J. Mathers, Frank P. 


Fitzsimmons, - 


$ soseeooess 


W. Bullard, members - 


Seles 
Meetings 
Springboro; Pa., on the last Saturday — 
of each month at 2:000 p.m. — 
Springboro - Local 


Howell Powell, president; John Fin-_ 
Fred Thornton, 


nican, © secretary; 
treasurer; J, J. Mather, member ad- 
visory council. 


Saegertown Local 

C. W. Shaw, president; 

Willards, secretary; 

treasurer; C. W. Shaw, O. J. Cropp, 

W. A. Dearborn and J. C. Balliett; 
members advisory council. 


Trumbull Local 
A. P, Bundy, president; C. C. Reig- 


Karl S. 


‘ert, vice-president; D. H, Smith, ‘sec- 


retary; W. A. Amidon, treasurer; J. 
M. Proctor, member advisory council. 
Vernon Local 
H. G. Smith, secretary; C.K. Reed, 

member advisory council. 
Westford Local 
T. .C. White, president; W. S. Mc- 
Conahey, secretary; Chas. Rumsey, 


oO¢ 


farms. 
. buyers are looking for. 


POSSE SHOGG OS OSHSS9OSESH 


@ 


SOOO COF9SOS OO 


held at Kramers’ nally aa 


ing Glasses. § 
off the sidewalk, : 


C. HE. Cropp, 


rPPOPOOHeO OOo OOOHOOHOOOS 


: Farm Loans at 6 % 


Why pay a higher jae of interest? 


; We are getting our FARM CATALOGUE READY 
for fall buyers. If you have a farm 
or exchange for town property,, SEE US AT ONCE so 
that your farm may appear in this catalogue. 
a large number of inquiries for both large and small 
YOUR FARM may be the very farm one oF these i 


The Western Reserve Farm - 
Agency Company 


Rooms 502-3-4 Second National Bank Bldeg., Warren, oO. 
OSSO00G 


climb: -  ‘ a 
MR. & MRS. Ww. oO. ‘BL 
Optometrist. _ 


11 and 15 S. Hazel St. 


Youngstown, . Oo. 


Fj 


# 


FARMERS 
Will buy Wheat at Governme 
price and grades and can use 
large quantity at this time. 


THE BALDWIN CIT} 
MILLING CO. 
Oak Hill Ave. - ae. 


_YOUNGSTOWN, © J 
" Bell-49-Main — 


¢ “ 


* 


that you wish to sell 


e hav 


Poy 


Mention THE REPORTER to the advertiser, 


a WILL nk money for you by delivering your load © 
in less time and in better condition. It will save 
money for youby reducing your truck expense 
account—saving in gasoline, oil, tires, and repair bills. 
it is adaptable to hundreds of. different uses. Let it 
do your hauling—economically. 


Oldsmobile Economy Truck $1350 : - ’ 


with Handsome Express Body 


Finished in maroon and black, sturdily. 
built and braced to stand hard usage. 
Ideally suited to the needs of 


wholesalers, retailers, expressmen and i Ce 


every other line in fact where maxi<. 
mum stapes f peice cst is vara 


Oldsmobile Pond aay Pack 

- with Cab and Sills $1295 
Practically any type body can be 
mounted on this equipment at 
minimum expense — stake body 
for general trucking use, stock 


rack, grain dump or combination wagon | 
box to make a real oadetitl 2 handy wagon.” 


‘The Tri-Stote Motors C 


Chassis conipletes with Cowl, 
Instrument Board, Fenders, 
Windshield. No Seat. 


Oldsmobile-Torbensen Intern 

Gear Drive. 35 x 5 Goodys 
Cord Tires. Complete Electri: 
>, System—Ignition, lighting, 
self-starter. A 21 ye 
_ reputation and a nation- 
service organization beh 


7 
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Kropp, W. A. Boettner, mem- 
\dvisory council; Chas. Booth, J. 
“4 substitutes. 

_ Williamsfield Local 
| I a Piraiter, president; W. C.. Ding- 
secretary; W. P. Steadman, 
surer; Geo, Platt, member advis- 
y council. 


My. Wabash Local 
J. Ard Cowden, ie a8 | and — 
reasurer, 


“LIBERTY BONDS 


_ All Issues Bought and Sold For 

Cash at Market Prices. 

GET OUR PRICE 

r - BEFORE SELLING 

‘We Also Buy War Saving Stamps. 
x _ J. and S. WULIGER 
+f Licensed Brokers 

a 20 EAST FEDERAL STREET, 

: ay, . Youngstown, Ohio. 

pen rata 9a, m. to 10 p. m. Daily. 

‘Bring in your Bonds or have them 
sent by Registered Mail. 


ie 


now handles the 


secretary; C. E. Noble, 


Quality Is Our Standard---Let It Be Yours 


HARTZELL’ S 


a F ae for Men, Young 
Men, Boy’s and Children 


140-147 WEST FEDERAL ST. - 


2A. J. Kinng, proadeties 3, Ye, Ren 


cil. 
Warrén’ Local 


J. L. Black, president; Wm. Van- - 
Wye, vice president; R. C. McCorkle, 


‘secretary and .treasurer; Wm. Van- 
Wye, member advisory council. 


West Mecca Loca]. : 
_ R. W. Munson, president; J. H. 
Perkins, vice-president; H. F. Clem- 
ens, secretary; B. W. Shivley, treas- 
urer; G, N. Mahannah, member ad- 
visory council. ” 

~ Windsor Local 

R. W. Barnard, president; J. L. 

Loomis, vice president; Frank Pond, 
treasurer; 
CG. E. Noble, S: R. Wilson, members 
advisory council. 


ISALY NOTES MORE 
~ CONCILIATORY 
Periodically, the Isaly Dairy Com- 
pany turns press correspondent. We 
have followed his articles very care- 
fully in the local papers and note the 
tendency to become more conciliatory 


-in his verbations as regard the or- 


ganization of producers. By special 
arrangement the following is printed 
and perhaps some more similar de- 
liriums will be given later. 


3 


2 
PSOPOOO SES IIIS 


ae _ nedyj* secretary -and treasurer; J. L. © 
. Montgomery, oe advisory coun- | 


» 


: 
aa 


cents quart and from 8 to 9 cents a 
pint. While many retail dealers have 
been cognizant of the 


cae am, PS Sa } . 

~ “Milk distributors of Youngstown 
. Saturday morning advanced the price 
‘ef milk to consumers from 14 to 16 


' this territory. . 


impending ° 


change for several days, the advance . 


came to the majority of consumers 
as a bolt from a clear sky. 


“Blame for the increase in price is 
laid by the distributors on the North- 
east Ohio Co-operative Sales Co., of 


which P. §. Brenneman of Jefferson, © 


is president. They assert that since 
July, the co-operative company has 
inereased the price of milk to the dis- 
tributors 10 cents per gallon and 
notice of an advance effective Nov. 
1, raises the totak advance to 11% 
cents..In all this time no advance to 
consumers has been made. 

“Chester C. Isaly, manager of the 
Youngstown plant of the Isaly Dairy 
Co., Mahoning and Glenwood, is au- 
thority for the statement that not 
until it became necessary to maintain 
an adequate supply of milk for «the 
city of Youhgstown, did distributors 
here decide on an advance, and that, 
to his knowledge, no agreement io 
do so exists even at the present time, 
but that all had been driven to the 
step by the steadily mounting price 
quoted, by the producers’ corporation. 


Milk Controlled 

According to Isaly, retail prices in 
Cleveland have been 16 and 10 cents 
respectively per quart and pint since 
Oct. 10, despite the fact Cleveland 
distributors pay the same price and 
get their supply from the same ee- 
operative farmers” organization as do 
their Youngstown brethren. In Ash- 
tabula prices have been 16 and 9 
eents since Oct. 1, while in Warren 


the 15 and 9 cents figufes have pre- » 
vailed since Sept. 1. Isaly predicted . 


there will be an immediate advance 
in both the latter cities at once, if 


-it already has not occurred. 


NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS 
Wade’ =e Newshoto Studio 


Rebuilt Sittce the Fire. 
Everything New But the Location. 


101 WEST FEDERAL STREET 


5 -ANNOUNCEMEN T 


Geo. ‘AL Batis former president and manager of the Penn- 
Vac Tire Co., has severed his connections with that concern and 


‘Sterling Tires and Tubes 


Is Open For Business at 


7 OAK HILL AVE. 


| 


af t m7 
ge Le 


Residence F Phones: Auto. 7236 


- Bell, Fed. 2883 


" between $400,060 
“number of the companies 


hae Cn eS 
. o- er 
ve ae Bs a 
* Fic S 
i back 


» 
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“The Northeast. Ohio Covenctativae: 
Sales Co., Isaly points out, is abso-* 


lutely master of the milk supply in — 
It is a close corpora- . — 


tion, comprising thousands of pro- 


ducers whe have learned the value, to = 


themselves; of compact organization 
and unquestioning obedience to the 


rulings of its direeting officers and 


committees: No distributor in this 
territory can hope to continue in 
business without contracting with 


this combfne for its milk supply and - 


thus fay, all efforts of the state’s legal 
machinery to. prevent its monopoliza- 
tion of the milk industry of eastern 
and northern Ohio, ‘have been futile. 

“The new price effective today, is 
likely to continue, Isaly says, untit 
next spring when pasturage will 
again relieve the feed shortage on 
the farms. All feeds are so high just 
now as to seriously presage a milk 
famine in the more thickly populat- 
ed districts. Middlings is selling at 
$85 and Hnseed oil meal at $90 per 
ton, advances of nearly 80 percent 
over two years ago.” 


FARMERS NOW OPERATE 
MANY GRAIN ELEVATORS 
A large inerease in farmers’ eleva- 
tors in Ohio is reported by E. H. Erd- 
man, of the Department of Rural Eco- 
nomics, Ohio State University, who 
has been studying the farmers’ elé- 
vator movement in Ohio during the 
past few years. At present there are 
probably more than 200 companies in 
operation in Ohio, representing an in- 
erease of about 100 percent during the 
past year. The inrease in number 
is due to the dividends paid into the 
farmers hands rather to the 
grain dealers, acording to Mr. Erd- 
man. Other reasons given for the in- 
crease are the general organizing Sys- 
tem of farmers and the necessity for 
cutting out the middlemen’s profits. 
Some of these companies do a large 
business annually, a few amounting to 
and ‘$500,000. A 
have in- 
creased their capitalization during the 
last year and many of the newer com- 
panies are starting out with a capi- 
talization of from $40,000 to $60,000. 


than 


PITTSBURGH WOMEN BECOME 
ACTIVE. AT PRICE MEETINGS 
Ever since producers began to meet 

with dealers in efforts to adjust milk 

prices there has been an _ evident 


- lack of representation of the consum- 


Producers regretted this  inac- 
tiveness for it seemed thru proper 
representation at these meetings the 
public could only become acquainted 


er. 


_with the preblems of the dairymen and 


be satisfied of the justness of their 
demands: 

At the last’ conference a number 
ef consumers were present represent- 
ing respectively: The - Congress of 
Women, The Milk ‘and Ice Association, 
The Housekeeper’s Association, and 
the Society of Catholic Women. Great 
interest was shown in the proceed- 
ings and pledges made to take up 
with the respective organizations a 
campaign for the increased use of 
milk and dairy products. 

Producers will foster this interest 
of the club women and a mutual bene- 


a - fit will develop. 


-»~ 


The advertisers 


‘in. this publication 
are merchants of 
f the . ‘most reliable. _ e 
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FEED PRICES QUOTED 


‘From the Meadville office quota- 


~ tions are being forwarded to the Local 


'. Geeretaries on various feeds. 


While 


+ these quotations are not complete and 


no doubt better business arrange- 
ments will be made tending to insure 


- lower quotations upon some feeds, 


v 


--operation with 


nevertheless prices quoted make it 
possible for savings in feed costs. 
We already have jobbers’ prices on 
some of the mixed dairy rations quot- 
ed, and can give a rebate on present 
quotations of 50 cents per ton. On the 


other hand, at points where ccs 


are already established, we will not — 
be able at present to make shipment — 


of such proprietary mixed feeds. All 
quotations are for straight cars in 
100 pound sacks except where other- 
wise stated, on the Buffalo-Pittsburgh 


freight rate, and subject to-confirma- 


tion. Orders should be sent to Dairy- 
mens’ Co-operative Sales Company, 
Meadville, Pa., accompanied “by wa 
statement from local bank that a 
credit to cover such order has been 
established by the Local. 


Prot. Fat Price 
Keystone: Dairy Feed.......-.--.------s:¢ere--* 24% 5% $72.50 
Gem City Dairy Feed............---.-----.----------0+- 20% 5% 63.00 
Keystone Horse Fed...........------:::--:¢+---- 11% 8% 55.90 
Keystone Hog Feed............-------------2000--0 2214 %o 5% 73.00 
Keystone Pig Meal..........--.--------------+----t:-00-+> 18% 5% 85.00 
Keystone Calf Peed. ......-.-------------s--cescecsecercceecenenesnenennneconssenrnnannntas 93.00 
Keystone Scratch Grains ......-..--------e---s:-sseecceeecestens reser 71.50 

All above can be shipped in mane cars. 

Prot. Fat Fiber Price 
inion Grains eee Cy ea ees 247% 5% 10% $74.70 
Fourex Dairy Ration............-..--- 20% _ 4% 12% 70.70 
Abiko: Weg Mash 0c... etre nttctcncent res BOO, 

Union Grains, bulk $5.00 per ton less. 
Pe tihicom. 2 Sk Sen 26% 54% 10% 75.00 

Unicorn in bulk $4.00 per ton less. 

Standard Bran -2............c0cece-eceeeecneecenceeceenececeecerecereenerectecsecannesereenees $44.00 
Winter Bran —.....-....cccce---c----ceecneneeenceescceccceceueecneceeneencececnansngernanensns 44.50 
Standard Middlingss .........----c.2------------seeeeeeececcnstece reece eeceeteteeeesseeeens 49.75 
Flour Middlingss ..........---.-------s----------cee-ecensceeereeeeeesteenececeet erect retenene B72 
Red. Doge. one ae ce cia hee renee net epeeeneteneneecananaeceananoe sts 64.25 
Rye Middlings ..........-. TURE A VEO OeRRG, Sali a Aa MR ie CN Seana aG Se 50.00 
Gorn ‘Glttens cies sce cscs ees one nce S ee ete pede oeaneersnonteneens 62.75 
Yellow Hominy. 2.....2-2-2-0--p2-esce--ceccnee tee tee bee bese ete neecenencnsteecnneensenins 57.00 
‘Old Process Oil Meal ..........-.-:---<-+- PT ee oer CRs tues ny ere aes 75.00 
Cottonseed Meal™ -.......222.2.--c-----ccecceeneeee ence eenne cece enetcneee ceneccereecneesacee 76.00 
No. 2 Yellow Corn Bulk. .....-.22.--..22ccc. cen eecleeeensetnetene sone cteesecnensentness 1.51 
No. 2 White. Oats.is.... ince ee cen etree eran ese 79 
Now iS White Oats. =. i oe ae .76 


Keystone Dairy Feed composed of 
Old. Process Oil Meal, Cottonseed 
Meal, Wheat Bran, Corn. Gluten, 
Ground and bolted Grain Screenings, 
Molasses and 1% Salt. . 

Gem City composed of old process 
oil meal, cottonseed meal, wheat bran, 
grain products, molasses and 1% salt. 

Union Grains composed of distill- 


7 Unicom 


ers’ dried grains, cottonseed meal, -oil 
meal, wheat middlings, wheat bran, 
hominy meal, gluten feed, brewers’ 
grains, malt sprouts, and” 1% salt. 
composed of brewers’ 
grains, cottonseed meal, linseed meal, 
hominy, gluten feed, corn starch by- 
products, barley feed, wheat bran, and 
salt. 


MUCH LIME REQUIRED 
TO GROW SWEET CLOVER | 


Farmers found this season that for 
maximum yields of sweet clover on 
‘most acid soils on the hill land of 
Scioto County, four tons of ground 
limestone are needed»per acre. Sweet 
clover has even failed to thrive on 
neutral soil. Tests were made on a 
number of farms in the county in co- 
the county farm 
bureau. 


FARMERS VOTE DECIDES 
ISSUES 
The classification amendment ap- 
parently has been defeated by a 
larger majority than any other issue 
voted upon. The only organized op- 


position to this had been the farmers 


of the state. It surely shows the 
-rural vote is not a_ neglible quantity 
nor influence in running affairs of 
state and nation. . 


After less than six months of ac- 
tual prohibition, Ohio has voted to 
remain in the dry column apparently 
by a majority three times larger than 
that by which is first voted prohibi- 
tion & year ago. 

At midnight Secretary of State 
Smith delared that dry majorities on 
the four prohibition proposals voted 
upon today would reach 75,000. He 
based his estimate upon unofficial re- 


- turns from about half of the state. 


These returns showed consistent dry 
gains in almost every section of the - 


\ state, with the exception of Cleveland 


(Continued on page 11.) 


READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS IN 


THE PRICE REPORTER. =< 


The New 
Health Science 


CHIROPRACTIC 


Chiropractic should be 
thoroughly investigated by 
all. Thousands have put it 
‘to the test and are now ne- 
joying good health. 

Chiropractors are success- 
fully removing: the cause of 
stomach, bowel, liver and 
kidney troubles; rheumatism 
troubles of the head, throat, 
lungs and other organs. For 
further particulars call or 
write. 


Dallas H. Morris, D.C. Ph.€. 


Graduate Palmer School of Chiro- 
practic 
Three-Year Course 
304-6 STAMBAUGH BUILDING 
OFFICE HOURS: 

Daily 9:30 to 12; 1:30 to 5 
Evenings—Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday 7 to 8. 

Other Hours by Appointment 
Bell, Fed. 2260 — Auto 6541 
Residence, Auto jee 


” 


READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS IN 


THE eaetey REPORTER, | 


. different sections. 


FOUR POINTS RES‘ ED - ‘ 
IN DRAINAGE S ‘STEMS 


Despite the high cost of materials 


- and labor, many tile drainage systems 


are being installed this fall in many 
In a number _of 
instances assistance is being given. in 


the planning of these by the Depart- © 
ment of “Agricultural Engineering of ~ 


the Ohio State University: 


HALL’S MUSIC STORE : 


PIANO PARLORS 


ner 


PLEASING TONE 


The pleasing musical tones of the 


_~STRADIVARIA 

Known for tone 
- Patented 
give new delights in the art of tone reproduction. Truer ane ‘more 
natural tones—of greater depth and richness—have never been 
possibleuntil the coming of this marvelous instrument, 


STRADIVARIA ~ 


Known for tone 
Patented 
‘plays all makes of records and plays them iether 


Several Models from $60.00 to $250.00 


The Stradivara has a sound board like a piano—a radical de- 
parture from the old-style phonograph. There are no » metallic 


piercing or megaphonic tones. 


Let us play this instrument for you. 
We also carry a large line of : 


PIANOS, PLAYERS AND. GRANDS" 


a Prices and Terms cannot be duplicated, 
“Satisfaction guaranteed. 


34 and 36 MAIN and 8 FRANKLIN STREETS. | 
WARREN, OHIO. 


= 


—_ 


many ways. 


while. . 


at will also allow ake closer figurine. by your 
tractor and’ lumber dealer. 
It improves with age. 
ient arrangements to save time and Bets are always 
preciated by the housewife. 
We have a photograph collection of all pe 
homes designed by the acknowledged leader in hor 
It will be a pleasure to show it to you and t 

assist you in any way possible with your ee ple 


always a pleasure. 


planning. 


No obligation. 


THE 


i exceeding — « 100 ro 


A well slanned home is a fae and money Sayer 
It has been carefully studied and wor 
out by experts in home planning to save the time of 
mason, carpenter and plumber. 
cost item in a Beast et) this saving is very much Ww 


(3) Use as few | 


well with a ‘concrete | 
Use a uniform erage: 


Mention “THE REPORTS 
advertisers. SNe 


.20 years “in Warren 


As labor is the bigg: 


A well-designed house is 
The con 


— 


F itting Eious ay wrist 


_pins 


Worn motors made bettér 
} _——sttihan new 


# 


: Wale shafts made 
_ Bushing and bearings 


aoa 


We ave a Sr ee auto- 
i mobile mathine shop. . 


am fi c. % si e ¥ 

: Pistons and material: in 
| fy al . ; re e 
| stock and ali our work is 
scientific and guaranteed. 


FRANK B. SMITH 
| __ Both Phones’ 
36-46 Pyatt Street 


Ihe 
ge 


18 East F ederal St. 


ee iar 
R to the 


. 


| Mention THE REPORTER’ to the- 


pie Medicines, Sickroom Supplies, 
Toilet Articles, Perfumes, Soaps, Sta- 
tionery, Candies, Gifts, Etc. 


MATHEWS 


CUT RATE MEDICINE STORE 


WALL PAPER, WINDOW SHADES 
RUGS, LINOLEUM, VARNISHES, PAINTS 


~ HOMER C. MACKEY 


war BROUGHT our + 


‘vesting. To 


‘1875, 3 men. 
and high prices*during the European 


* were used during the Civil War. 


ana LABOR sy hed TOOLS. 


How the ase of improved machinery’ 
is aiding the farmer to produce more 
food with less labor is brought out. in 
some records. compiled at the Ohio 


- Experiment Station during the past 


season. A number~of instances are 
recorded where farmers with the use 
of the tractor and large binder har- 
vested their crop ‘with little addition- 
al help. One man with improved. out- 


“fits harvested as much as 30 acres a’ 


day. 
Even in 1910 the reeord shows that 


412 acres of grain represented the 


amount one man was capable of har- 
accomplish the same 
amount of work with methods of 1840 
would have required at least 12 men. 
1833, but up to 1850 no machine for 
The scarcity of labor 


war did much to increase the use of 
labor saving machinery, just as thé 
Civil War hastened the adoption of 
improved farm machinery, it is found. 


The first public trial of the reaper 
in Ohio was made near Cincinnati in 
1833, but up to 185 Ono machine for 
planting corn had been introduced into 
the State. The first corn planters 
The 
mowing machines were introduced 
about 1850, along with horse-power 
threshers and cleaners. Steam power 
for threshing was not introduced un- 


advertisers. = 8 @ til after the Civil War. 
oes POOSEOIES>OS>EOSESEOSS 
- “ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Youngstown, O. 


$SOSS 29006950 5O056900609 
POOOO OO PO POO OSG SOOSD, 


" "  WwiIcCK BLOCK 

a ’ Telephone, 1759-W 

| Te Warren - - - Qhio 

. WAIT AND WATCH 
ig For the 1920 Model 
Nae 

fe 

; INDIAN 

1 ors 


You won’t regret it. 


ndian Motor Sales Co. 


274 , EAST PBENRY. ST. 


if 


at = . 
PUP VCCS e* ss an ie i 


basement barn 


999999090 6094006 990000690000 2 9 4.95-405-6466966660049006000000 


(Continued from page: 10.) 


Pi cand Youngstown, 


Shortly afterward ms H.’ Gibson, 


manager of the Ohio Home Rule As- 


sociation, issuer a statement in which 
he sonseded that the drys had carried 
three of the four prohibition propos- 
als, _ He contended that the vote was 
close on the proposed constitutional 
amendment permitting the manufac- 
ture of beer containing 2.75 per cent 
aleohol, with chances favoring the 
wets. 

J. A. White, manager of the Ohio 


Dry Federation, declared that all four - 


proposals had been carried by the 
drys by 75,000 on each. 

“And the dry are very glar that 
the soldier boys were home to help 
them,” added Manager White. 

A constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for classification of property 
for taxation was defeated overwhelm. 
ingly. Its backers conceded the pro- 
posal had been defeated by 100,000 or 
more. 

In addition ti voting to retain state 
wide prohibition late returns indicated 
that Ohio also voted to uphold the’ 
state Legislature in its ratification 


hl ee ee he eh ee ee ee ee 


Classified Columm 


FOR SALE—An accumulation of 
several barrels of Pure Lead and Oil 
paint from our many jobs, making a 
fine grade of rich medium gray color. 
Will sell at $2.00 per gallon put up in 
five gallon kits, ready for use. Rice 
& Associates €o., Painters & Decor- 
ators., 26 West Federal Street, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


TRUCK—Bessemer 2-ton broek for 
sale. Has_been used only four days. 
Can be bought for $700 less than cost. 
Machine guananteed alright in every 
way. Buyer can secure reasonable 
terms. For further information write 
to Leroy Williams, 41 West Woodland 
Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—3 registered Holstein 
heifers, 2 years of age. Due in De- 
cember. H. J. Season, R. F. D. 6, 
Kent, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Five head of register-~ 
ed Holstein females, three cows and 
two heifers. One cow fresh Oct. 24, 
one in January, and one -in March. 
The heifers will be fresh in February. 
Also a bull born Nov. 28, 1915, Sired 
by_a son of King of; the Pontiaes and 
out of a daughter of DeKol 2d’s 
Mutual Paul, the Sire of 44 A. R. O. 
daughters. and 36 producing sone. H. 
T. Hinten. Leetonia. O. 


FOR SALE—104 acres, 1%4 miles 
from town, 11 room house 40x60, 
with stable, 40 cows, 
2 horses, milk house, garage, gran- 
ary, 20 acres woods, 1000 peach 
trees, apple orchard, two 10x30 silos. 
$100 per acre for farm, or with all 
tools and feed, 2 horses and 30 head 
of cattle $125 per acre. FE. E. Burch, 
E. Orwell, Ohio. z 
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of the federal prohibition amendment; 


voted favorably on a referendum on 
the Crabbe proposition 


voted down a proposed constitutional 
amendment which would have per~ 


mitted the manufacture and sale ofa 


beer containing 2:75 per cent alechot. 
—Youngstown Vindicator, 


-_—_— 


_ WHAT BETTER LIVE STOCK 
MEANS. 


The following authenticated inci- 
dent are cited by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in its 
“Better Sires—Better Stock” ‘cam- 


_paign to show what American farmers 


and stockmen may expect through im- 
proved methods of breeding and hand~ 
ling animals: 


One Cew Equals Five 

A New Jersey boy was influenced 
to buy a high-grade cow for $155, 
The cow on- freshening gave 24 quarts 
of milk and kept it up for a long 
period, The father owned 5 cows, tho 
average cows for the neighborhood, 
They were fresh in the:spring. Their 
product did not equal-the product of 
the cow owned by .the son—fivo 
times the labor and: five times the 
feed, in comparison with .one good 
cow. 


- 


Surprise yourself by séeing oux 
fine stock of staple & fancy goods, 
books, stationary, school supplies, 
crockery and glassware. 

Subscription agent for all relia- 
ble newspapers and magazines. 

Phone orders given prompt <at- 
tention. 


R. N. COWDERY | 
Cortland, Ohio. 


We will supply you with 
THE BEST EAR TAGS 
On the market, fer Hog Sales.’ 
‘The figures are in black on an aluminum 
tag. They are easily read at all 
times. A great help to the public and 

the auctioneer. 
25 TAag..c.crecessevess She OO 


SO Tags.....cecccossese 1.60 
\800 Tags... 2.65 


rs By mail postpaid. © 

Send cash via Registered Mail, or Postat 
. Money Order with order, (os. 

DAIRYMEN’S “PRICE REPORTER 
; YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
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3 WALT MASON SAYS. 


“When a man is waxing old, 
And his whiskers change from 
gold,- 

Toa sort of brindled gray. 
When his pep has slipped away, 
If he’s fixed so he can rest, 
Letting work go gally west, 
He will find life’s gloaming gay.” 


THE TRUMBULL 


Warren, Ohio. Girard, Ohio 


The Trumbull Savings 


& Loan 
Company helps the thrifty man 
to realize this happy period in a 
long and useful life by conserv- 
ing his savings, however meagre 


they may be, ‘and paying him 


- FIVE PER CENT, INTEREST 
SAVINGS & LOAN CO., 


on his* money, while it is safely. 


waiting his’ pleasure or need. 


enforcement 
bill passed by the last. Legislature and ~ 


f ' 
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EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN IN 

FOOD VALUE OF MILK 

After investigating the methods by 
which Milk Campaigns are put on in 
various cities in the United States, I 
came to the conclusion that the most 
successful way. to conduct such a 
campaign in Pittsburgh would be 
through the local civic organizations. 
My attempt to meet with representa- 
tives of the various organizations 
failed on two occasions. My third trial 
met with success and at our fourth 
meeting 14 organizations represent- 
ing the Civie Club, Chamber ‘of Com- 
merce, Board of Trade, Rotary Club, 
Congress of Women, etc., endorsed the 
movement and became enthusiastic 
over the plan that I had outlined. 
‘Therefore, we did not call on the 
dealers or the producers. 


With the assistance of State Col- 
lege and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, these 14 organizations will or- 
ganize themselves into a committee 
which will be responsible for appoint- 
ing other committees to take care of 
the local details. It is our intention 
to employ a press agent who will 
take care of the news articles. We 
will elso accumulate material for the 
publishing of a small booklet which 
will ke placed in the hands of each 
schol child in Pittsburgh. We will 
get the consent of ten of the largest 
Pittsburgh stores to have placed in 
their windows exhibits showing the 
food value of milk. In addition to this, 
State College will help us in weigh- 
ing in some children to determine 
their weight at a certain age and 
compare this weight with what it 
should be. The finances will be taken 
care of through the local committee. 
This campaign will be conducted in 
’ March, which time we feel is the most 
logical from the fact that milk will 


-be more plentiful and possibly 
cheaper. 
N. S. GRUBBS, 
County Agent. 
ON THRIFT 


(From Warren, O. Tribune) 


It is not usually necessary for the 
friends of a family into which there 
has arrived a new-born babe to 
urge upon the fond parents the wis- 
dom of giving the child all. possible 
educational and social advantages, 
and most families need no urging to 
see that the child is early enrolled as 
a member of this or that Sunday 
school, for the need of religious. in- 
struction is recognized, even tho often 
very poorly carried out in actual 
practice, 

These things are as they should he 
but a very important matter of train- 
ing the young—that is, in the matter 
of thrift or systematic saving— is 
usually sadly neglected. 


Of course, in the ‘matter of spend- 
ing the. pennies that come into the 
possession of the child, there is us- 
ually more or less of a certain kind 
of instruction, but it is likely to be 
more of a critical or fault-finding 
‘nature because the mind. of the child 
does not run in the same channels as 
that of the parent, and the two ideas 
clash with little benefit to the child 
as a result. 

In an interview a few days ago 
“with a member of one of our large 
financial concerns, the opinion was 
ventured that, if the doting gyrand- 
parents of the babies born into Trum- 


bull county families the past 25 pears — 


had given their sons and daughters 
reasonable instruction in’ — systematic 
saving, the results or effects of such 
guidance during the past twenty or 


A 


zr oc 


pe scott a eater nag 2. 
Suey tere years. would Bate aug- 
mented the bank: deposits of Trumbull 
county today to the probable extent 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

‘In other words, if twenty-five years 
ago one thousand Trumbull county 


_ years, 


down the line, what a mighty sum 


this, and then 
“twenty-four, | 


twenty-two years ago, etc., : 


“might ‘be available for present day 


needs. Sie ee 
If this is es of the present, % what » 


fathers had started the baby right and — 


carried the system out to its logical 
conclusion, one thousand dollars each 
would not be a high estimate of the 
average savings account that would 
have resulted. And 1,000 present day 
savings accounts of one ~ thousand 
dollars each would have meant one 
million dollars today to be used in 
the development. of Warren and 


‘Trumbull county . 


Think then, if the babies of twen- 
ty-five years ago had “arco 


% 


| 
i 


< 


924 MARKET ST. 


MU 
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of the future? 
If two hundred child’s savings ac- 


counts were opened in Trumbull coun-. 


ty banks this year, which could grow 
to one thousand dollars each in the 
next twenty-five years, what a 
financial blessing that would be. 

_ You may not be one of the men 
who is prospering to the extent of 
some day giving that new baby a 


‘large sum of money, but by a simple 


ree of thrift principles in the 


AUTOMOBILES AND 
TRACTORS > : 
ARE EXPENSIVE — “54 


Help preserve them by using the best 
Oils, Greases and Lubricants. : 


Vahey Oils, Gresyes and Lubriéaite : e 
are dependably good. | 


Write or phone us for quantity prices. — : 


we 


Bell Phone Main 2588 


or buy at there 


WEST LAKES CROSSING .. 
FRONT AND PHELPS ST. 


~~ JAnEY ()1L OMPANY 


_ OUNGS TAIN ee Joe 


cL CoRR et nt 


“most needed—the 


-Ohio, pay. five per cent. inte 


. ful attention, while it is ea 


depositor will receive the same ¢ 


into. young -manhood — 
manhood with their . 


The 
LOAN GO. of Warren 
deposits, and offer the peo} 
Trumbull county unexcelled 
opportunity. A ‘deposit WwW 
however small will receive 


above rate of interest, and ‘ 


ous treatment as the ones” 10s: J, 
means. —Ady, 


* 


* 
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é ve referred to Dr. McCul- 
ork in many issues of the 
s to have read articles pre- 
by him. ‘However, we are 
ving many requests to publish 
icles bearing upon research work 
aduected by him which indicates 
2 need of further publication of 
icles appearing in Hoard’s 
iryman. The entire series of ar- 
es may be secured by request 
| enclosing five cents to Hoard’s 
yman, Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
itor. | 


In the universities and agricultural 
eriment Stations there has for 


b e amount of effort and money in 
a ly of problems relating to 
m of animals. Considerable 


int of progress has been small 
en compared with the amount cf 
rk that has been done and_ the 
imount of money which has been ex- 
bended. The results have a value 
f yhich entirely justify the cost. Cer- 
ain rations have been found highly 
satisfactory in the production cf 
rowth, but unfortunately these ra- 
fons are more expensive than certain 
sther mixtures of foodstuffs which 


good results, but which practical 
trials have shown to be unprofitable, 
os studies carefully the litera- 
of the decade just passed, one 
become convinced that progress 
is not been very rapid. Animal 
usbandrymen of wide experience 
admitted to me that they be- 
at with the present methods 


nother has taught us about all 


mixtures of foodstuffs pro- 
he well being of animals, as 
by appearance, rate of growth, 
y, or productivity, in some way 


ich cannot be predicted from the 
arching chemical analysis. It is the 
/ppreciation of the fact that there 
re more subtle effects of feeding 
‘lan ean be gained in the present 
our_knowledge by chemical 
ch has led Evvard of Iowa, 
our most progressive animal 
rymen, to try in an elaborate 
» reliability of the instincts of 
mals as a guide to the proper 
of the most favorable com- 
and proportions of food in- 


< 


L101 which a 


hold a3 a 
y cons e 2 : 


has been made, but the 


ical analysis indicates should . 


g this or that concentrate | 


ticle I shall try to make - 
ews of the present situa- 


: eed E ffects on Health and Growth of 


DR. E. V. McCULLOM, JOHN HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


The rat on the left got five per cent of cottonseed oil and the one on the 
right got instead one and a half per cent of butterfat, otherwise their rations 
were alike. These results are typical for any ration made up of purified 
foodstuffs with butterfat in them as compared with any fat of plant origin. 
The plant fats lack an unknown something without which growth cannot 
proceed. 


These two rats ate the same food mixture except that the one on the 
right got a small amount of butterfat and the one on the left got instead of 
the butterfat an allowance of sunflower seed oil. They were the same age. 
They are fairly representative of a group of six on each of the rations. There 
is no fat from plant origin which will take the place of butterfat, or egg fats, 
or certain-other fats of animal origin. Certain foodstuffs from plant sources, 
especially the leaves of plants such as alfalfa, supply the ingredient which 
gives butterfat its peculiar growth promoting property. This substance does 
not come out with the fats of plant tissues. It is not found in any seed which 
we have examined, in anything like the amount required by a growing animal, 


and only those which eat the forage portion of the plant get enough to support 


growth. - 


it is small enough to make it possible 
to do a lot of chemical work on the 
things which are fed to it, and a com- 
plete knowledge of the constitueits 
of the ration can be obtained. Obvi- 
ously extensive separations of - the 
naturally occurring foods into their 
constituent parts, as protein, fats, 
carbohydrates, inorganic elements, 
cannot be done when large animals 
are employed for experimental pur- 
poses. 


as to whether the ration would be a 
satisfactory one for the nutrition of 
an animal. In the experiments de- 
scribed in this~ bulletin, we fed four 
lots of young heifers of 350 Ibs. on 
rations containing the same content 
cf protein and digestible nutrients, 
but one ration was’ made up wholly 
from the wheat plant, another from 
the eorn plant, and another from the 
oat plant. A fourth lot received a ra- 
tion made up of a” mixture derived 
from ail three plants in about equiva- 
lent amounts.- Very briefly the main 
results were as follows: 


Proteins of Various Plants Net 

: Equally Efficient 

In Bulletin No, 17 of the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station, satisfactory proof 
was for the first time brought for- 
ward to show that the chemical com- 
position of the ration, as revealed by 
any methods of analysis at present 
known, gave no indication whatever 


All lots grew at about normal rate, 
but after a few months it became 
easily observable that the wheat lot 
was not so well nourished as the 


thers. This was most evident from 


io) 


ae 


he appearance of the coat. The corn 


ita 
ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETING FRIDAY, DEC. 5TH. 


Notice is given of the regular Advisory Council Meei- 
ing of The Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company, to be 
held at the Y. M. C. A. at Youngstown, on Friday, Decem- 
ber 5th. ~ . 


ble experi- 


ar oe 


ee 


markable headway during the past three 
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and oat fed lots bred earlier than 
the wheat fed one, showing that the 
latter were depressed in some degree. 
The corn lot produced calves whieh 
were of about normal size but with 
very low vigor, while those from the 
wheat lot were about half as large aw 
the normal calf at birth and were dead 
or ready to die when born. We sot 
ourselves the task of finding out why 
there was so much difference in the 
nutritive value of these rations having 
the same chemieal composition. 
Before this time, a number of foe 
eign chemists had tried to get younr 
animals to grow on rations which 
were made up of mixtures of care 
fully purified proteins, carboh¥drates, 
fats, and salt mixture from the 
chemical laboratory. These salt max- 
tures must contain. all the salts which 
are left, as ash when the body vf 


animal is burned, and inelude the + 


potassium, sodium, calcium, and map- 
hesium salts of sulphuric, phosphorie, 
and hydrochloric acids. When <ach- 
rations are fed the animals not only 
do not grow, but they will not live 
any great length of time, ordinarily 
not beyond two months. Now the og 
sential thing to remember about this. 
work is that the foodstuffs - were- 
highly purified. 

If we take such a mixture of food- 
stuffs, which does not support an ani- 
mal, and stir into it a small amount 9f 
egg yoik, cay, for a pound of the ra- 
tion an ounce of egg yolk, and then 
feed this mixture to some more ani- 
mals, they will grow Satisfactorily. 
The same result would be obtained if 
we had put in an ounce of dried mille 
instead of the egg yolk. If we hac 
put in.this amount of wheat or corn, 
or even of meat, we should have been 
unable to make the animals grow or 
to remain in a- healthy condition. 

All Fats Not Alike 


Suppose now we take all the fat out 
of the egg yolk by extracting with 
some solvent which dissolves the fats, 
and then put into the mixture of pure 
fied foodstuffs the part of the yolix 
which is not fat, and then feed the 
mixture to a group of little rats. Wo 
find they will not grow. We ean 
keep them for a month on this ration 
without any increase in weight, and 
‘then make them grow by putting back 
the fats of the yolk which we had 
taken out. There is something about 
this which would make us stop and 
think a little. If we should have at 
hand a book on dietics or on animal 
feeding and should turn to the pazt 
where fats are discussed, we would 
see the statement that fats are a con- 
centrated source of energy which tha 
animal stores in a time of liberat 
feeding which it can draw upon in a 
time of need as a source of heat or 
muscular work. We would read noth- 
_ing about any influence of fats on 


Animals. 


jing public imterest. 
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Arguments rise} 
Some Desire To Elimin 


Since cost of production and a fair 
profit has became recognized gen- 
erally as a basis for milk prices, at- 
tention is directed to systems meant 
to arrive at production costs. 

The alarmist now comes forward 
with the theory dairy farmers are be- 
ing allowed two profits, one on raw 
material and the other on the finished 
product. He claims that farmers who 
* yaise feed have only concluded a part 
of their work and therefore should 
enter some other line of farm activity 
before a profit is allowed or even the 
‘cost of the first part is secured. 

One of the most extensive articles 
based upon this conclusion comes pe- 
fore us thru the columns of the “An- 
nalist”’ and we are reprinting portions 
of this with a view of encouraging 
comment of the readers of. the Re- 
~ porter upon this subject. Do you 
-. want to feed your crops to stock be- 
fore you receive a profit upon the 
- labor and expense necessary to pro- 
‘duce these crops? Do you want the 
dairy herd to always have to make 
‘the other branch of farming worth 
while? 

~The article follows: ~ ~~ 

“The problem of milk prices and 
milk costs is becoming one of increas- 
The rising price 
of fresh milk has been deplored as an 
cbstacle in the way of increasing the 
infant milk consumption. Yet, every 
one admits that a price must be paid 
for milk high enough to encourage the 
farmer to continue his milk produc- 
tion. Otherwise he might kill off 
his herds and ultimately the price of 
milk would be usbstantially increased. 

During the war the military needs 
for canned milk constituted a rela- 
tively new and important demand. 


‘The fact that the Government paid 


the condensery cost—-no matter how 
high it was—and a margin of profit 
brought about milk prices in certain 
sections which many of the creamer- 
jes insisted were abnormally high. 
Butter and cheese had to be sold to 
the public under the ordinary condi- 
tions of supply and demand; the 
creameries insisted that they could 
not pay the prices for fresh milk 
which the condenseries were enabled 
to pay as a result of the cost pilus sys- 
tem. The Food Administration tried 
to remedy this to some extent by pro- 
hibiting the condenseries from bid- 
ding against each other in the pur- 
chase of raw milk. On the coast the 
farmers complained when they dis- 
covered the large profits of the con- 
denseries at the beginning of the war, 
They maintained that the condensery 
costs were repaid by the Government, 
and therefore they should not have 
been begrudged a good price for their 
yaw milk. 
Faults in ast Analysis 

Professor H. J. Davenport under- 
took to present the farmer’s point of 
view in The Journal of Political Hcon- 
omy. He argued that the artificially 
high price of wheat resulted in a re- 
striction of the acerage given over 
to feeds. He believes that feed prices 
were, therefore, forced up abnormally 
and that as a result milk costs were 


_ greatly increased. Professor Daven- 
port includes: in his discussion a de- 
fense of the farmer in his insistence 


upon including in his milk cost feeds 
at market prices. Before this pro- 


Costs to 


blem can be solved it will be neces- 
sary to consider the farmer’s milk 
costs and the method by which he ar- 
rives at them. 

The farmer may produce A very 
large number of things. When he 
comes to determine the cost of. any 
one of these products he must allocate 
the labor and the other items of cost 
to the different products. This will 


-be impossible for most farmers as 


they have no cost system and make 
no attempt to distribute thdir ex- 
penses between the different com- 
modities they produce. Of 
the profits which they realize on 
some things may be abnormally great, 
whereas on other things they may be 
suffering losses, yet they have no way 


of knowing this without some a 


of cost system. 

It was maintained that farmers 

were actually selling milk at a loss 
because they had made no 
analysis of cost. They were: -encour-. 
aged, as a result, to include items in 
cost which, to say the least, are ques- 
tionable. And this encouragement 
came in many cases from reputable 
State and Federal agencies. They 
were told that milk was being pro- 


duced at a loss and that higher prices — 
for other farm products were being — 


necessitated as a result. Some farm- 
ers maintained that even though they 


were producing at a loss, they pre-_ 
ferred a farm with a few cows to a 


farm with no cows, for this was a 
method of employing the labor of their 
childven, which would otherwise have 
been wasted. Of course, this.is not 
particularly good economics; and, if 
it were true, might result in a gradual 
killing off of the “cow population.” 


There have apparently been no sal ie 
able statistics which would prove this 
contention, and the comparative ‘at — 


fluence of the farmers would seem to 
suggest that their costs have been ex- 
aggerated and their profits underes- 
timated. " 

The farmer cannot say that he is 
being paid less than cost’ until he 
knows his cost accurately. And he 
should not be allowed to charge items 
into cost which do not beloiig there. 
For example, some of the State Bur- 
eaus of Agriculture include a certain 
proportion ‘of cost—10 per cent. in 
most cases—to represent superinten- 
dence. It should be noted that this 
is apart from and has nothing to do 
with wages and other labor costs; 
it is nothing more or less than. pro- 
fit. Of course, profit should never 
be included in a producer’s cost even 
though it is represented in economics 
as a social_cost. The fallacy. of, this 
treatment is realized when it is re- 
membered that some producers neith- 
er deserve nor receive profit. in 
economies they are known as the non- 
profit or marginal entrepeneurs. 


The inclusion in the farmer’s milk 
costs of feeds at market prices rather : 


than at cost represents the most 
striking fallacy in the bad account- 
ing’ reason which has been adduced 
both by the farmer and for the bene- 
fit of the farmer. Professor Daven- 
port’s article takes 
which it must be said, is being rapid- 
ly abandoned in the light of careful 
and thoughtful accounting. ania 


The farmer may raise some feeds — 
which he sells. and some which he 


- undertakings, — 
and milk production. He insists that. 


course,” 


careful 


that position, — 


Ps chevaess rood nner 


ate i ee aes and Part of. Fi 
Lower Cost of Production ae 


: 


uses for his cattle. When he receives 
a high price’ for such feeds as he 
sells in the market, he feels that he 
should be allowed to charge the.feeds, - 
which he uses, in his milk costs at 

market prices and. not at<his actual 
cost of production. Professor Daven- 
port would probably ‘maintain «that 
the farmer is really engaged in two 
‘viz: Feed production 


the situation is different fromm that 
in the case of the manufacture of 
steel ralls, where the semi-finished _ 
products ‘might have been sold. How- 
ever, the realy fallacy’ in ‘this Argus 
ment lies in the failure to realize that 
the farmer is eventually given a pro- 
fit on his feeds, even though hie 
charges them in at cost. ° Oo 


Profit on Feeds 


When the. Price Fixing ‘Commtittee 4 
determined on a fair price for a com-. 
_modity, it added to the cost of pro- 
duction a return on investment. This 


return on. investment was supposed 
to inelude interest on the ‘invested 
capital and pure profit. Whether © 
this procedure was in strict accord ~ 
with good economie reasoning is an 


; 
; 
4 ii 
fl 
a 


aaa 


“lowed.a profit on his feeds, even 


~ childhood. 
Little children are e helpless against this od : 
You Know the Danger 
“ee = GUARD THEM! 


USE RED CROSS CHRISTMAS SEAL 


Each Seal Is a oe of Cure and 7 | 


Committee was ; attemptin 7 th 
to construct prices | in the san 


ioamine. upon his price. 
pure profit should be determine 
a percentage of investment even 
an industry as a whole is another 
important problem which cannot 
brought into this discussion. If 
farmer puts his feeds in his milk Ik co 
at their actual cost of production, ¢ 
investment used in growing t 
‘feeds would be ineluded in the m 
4nvestment and would thereby | 
crease the margin of return on inv 
ment to be added to the actual m 
cost. Thus, the farmer would be ; 


cording to strict accounting reasoning. 
Whether the farmer produced L 
feeds to sell or to use for his catt. 
is a question of no particular impo 
ance, if he actually used them 
“part “6t them in his milk producti 
The cost accountant rightly in 
that cost should include only what 
‘has actually been expended and 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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- est 60 degree milk 


‘ocery store for three 


-a local producer for a short 
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“instead of 70 degree. 

18 years in the suburbs | 

h and was a consumer of — 
of a producer. I handled 


also drove a_ delivery 


_ “A Good 


No expense has bee 
th the best and most 


326 WEST FEDERAL STREET 


. is 4 ae? J 


ing’s milk. If I awas still a consumer 
of milk, I would pay the distributor 


; — .._ @, much better price for milk contain- 
matter, the dealers 


ing animal heat than I would for milk 
cooled to 60 degrees because when it 
is placed in the cellar to cool it will 
stay sweet twice as lone as milk 
cooled several times. A good place 
for Mr. Bailey to use some of his 


_ wet rags would be on the: bottles de- 


livered upon the porches or cement 


steps any time from midnight to 8 
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IN THE CITY 


OPEN FOR YOUR INSEPCTION 


Pt OU will find here the ideal place to eat—the quality of the food is ex- 
ellent and the service is prompt and courteous. 


n spared in equipping our kitchen and dining recom 
modern equipment obtainable. 


This Really is 


ee, _“A Good Place to Eat’’ 


BOMBOLIS BROS. RESTAURANT 


bonne 
yi " 
-. 


ave a slight “knowledge of 
ibutors end of the milk bus- 

ese ed eRe a? . 
"The majority of the milk turned 
back upon the producer was morn- - 


Place to Eat’’ 


MOST MODERN RESTAURANT 


ei 


o’clock in the morning, and stays there 


_until the consumer sees fit to take 


it in. These steps and porches are 
under the sun’s glare all day and it 
would be hard to estimate the tem- 
perature. I have seen milk I delivered 
early in the morning at the beginning 
of the route standing there between 
10 and il o’clock when I would he 
going home. * * * Now is the 
time to get the ball rolling on this 
60 degree question, not next May. As 
Iam a very small producer I would 
like to have some of the larger pro- 
ducers express their opinions. 
Hy Be WwW. 
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OCTOBER, 1918. 

Factory prite $3.25 per hundred. 
Local shippers 85 cents per gallon for 
tested milk and 87 cents for untested 
milk. 

NOVEMBER, 1918. 

Factory price $3.80 per hundred. 
Local shippers 89% cents for tested 
milk and 41% cents for untested milk. 

DECEMBER,1918. 

Factory price $4.60 -per hundred. 
Local shippers 41 cents per gallon for 
tested milk and 43 cents for untested 


RT on 
y 
. 


JANUARY, 1919. 

Factory price $3.80 per hundred. 
Local shippers 3914 cents per galfon 
for tested milk and 4116 cents for un- 
tested milk. 

FEBRUARY, 1919. 

Factory price $350 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 3914 cents per gak 
Jon. All direct shipments based ay 
4% milk with a differential of 44 cent 
per gallon for every tenth of one per- 
cent from 4% milk. 

MARGH, 1919. 

Factory price $3.00 per hundred. 
Local shippers price 4 cents per gallon 
below February price. 

APRIL, 1519. 

No change from March price. 
MAY, 1919. 

No change from March price. 
JUNE, 1919. 

Factory price $2.40 per hundred. 

Direct shippers 2744 cents per gal- 
fon for 8.5 milk. 

JULY, 1919. 


Factory prices $2.65 per hundred, 


Direct shippers 30 cents per gallon 
for tested milk. Untested milk 321% 
cents per galion. 
AUGUST, 1919 

Factory price $3.25 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 35¢ per gallon F. O. B. 
Pittsburgh for tested milk, 37%4e for 
untested. 

SEPTEMBER, 1919 

No change from August price on 
Pittsburgh market. Minerva’ con- 
denscry price $3.55 per hundred. Al- 
liance price $3.55 per hundred 
Youngstown pays 40e per hundred 
above Pittsburgh factory price. War- 


ren and Niles pay 3114 cents per 
gallon. 
OCTOBER, 1919. 
Factory price $3.60 per hundred. 


Direct shippers 38 cents per gallon 
for tested milk. Untested milk 4014 
cents. 

Minerva condensory price $3.65 per 
hundred. 

NOVEMBER, 1919. ; 

Factory price $3.75 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 39 cents per gallon. 
These prices based upon 3.5 milk 
with usual variations’ for butterfat. 
All untested milk_3914 cents per gal- 
lon. 

NOTE—AI] prices based-upon 38.5 
milk -unless otherwise stated, with 5 
cents per point for butter fat from 3,5 
basis, , 

To figure cream prices use the fol- 
lowing example: 

Cream Shipments—One-fifth price 
of whole milk constitutes price of 
skim milk when whole milk is selling 
at $2.50 per hundred. For every 10 
cents per hundred whole milk ad- 
vanees over $2.50 add 4 cents to the 
price of skim milk. From present 
price of whole milk substract price of 
skim milk and divide result by 3.5 for 
price of butter fat. : 

One gallon of milk weighs 8.6 Ibs. 
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Milk Prices! 
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DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS OF 


THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERA- 
- TIVE SALES COMPANY. 


PSs Brenneman oi ass President 
Wet Wise eens ne ici 8 Vice President 
SE CS ROLE Sees, ete se Wrote Secretary 


Board of Directors 
P. S. Brenneman, F, H. Shore, A. W. 
Place, John Kampf, W. S. Wise. 


Austinburg Local 
W. O. Ellsworth, president; F. H. 
Reynolds, secretary; Frank Hess, 
treasurer; A. J, Heath, member ad- 
visory council, 


Alliance Local. 


S. L. Lipley, president; A. F. Hazen, 


secretary; G. A. Allenbaugh, treas- 
urer; Amos Eckert, member advisory 
council, 
Andover Leeal 

J. H. Sparling, president; F. A. 
Butler, vice president; W..“S. Crow, 
secretary; C. B. Fitts, treasurer; J. H. 
Sparling, C. W. Slater, members of 
advisory council, 


Ashtabula Loeal 
A, A. Harmon, president; F. H. 
Metcalf, secretary; D. H. Fargo, 
treasurer; Dr. Frederick, member ad- 
visory council. 
. Augusta Local 
De Vi Manfell, president; Jas. W. 
McGee, secretary and member advis- 
ory council; M. J, Kainsberger, treas- 
urer. 
Bayard Local 
W. O. Bowers, president; Rayman 
Hayman, vice-president; Chas. W. 
Hart, secretary; L. E, Unger, treasur- 
er; W. O. Bowers, Lawrence Walters, 
Walter Whitleather, members advis- 
ory council. 
Bessemer Local 
T. A, Hay, president; W. A. Gerner, 
secretary; T. A. Hay, member advis- 
ory council. 
Beaver Center Local 
H. Rudler, president; G. W. Fuller, 
secretary; Fred Stewart, treasurer; 
A. E. Corey; member advisory council. 
Bazetta Local 
EH. D, Marvin, president; G. L. 
Parke, secretary; W. L. Deckert, 
treasurer; J. P. Dilley, member ad- 
' Visory ROEHL: 
Branchton Local 
W. W. Morrison, president; G. W. 
Hartzel, vice-president; S. J. Rhodes, 
secretary and treasurer. 
Braceville Local 
C, R. Davis, president; A. B, Joy, 
vice-president; Frank Nye, secretary; 
Wm. Gillett, treasurer; J. A. Crabbs, 
member advisory council. 
Bristol Local 
J. S. VanDervort, president; George 
Bowers, vice president; J. S. Nelson, 


secretary; J. H. Hicks, treasurer; 
John H. Hyde, member advisory 
council. 


Canfield Local 
-E, R. Wither, president; W. 8. 
Cook, vice-president; F. L, Crockett, 
secretary; W. S. Rhodes, treasurer; 
C. M. Smith, member advisory council. 
: ‘Colebrook Local 
Louis G. Krieg, president; R. L. 
Allison, vice-president; C. A. Peck, 
secretary; C, H. Turner, treasurer; T. 
G. Moose, member advisory council. 
Pem Line Local 
N. K. Partch, president; L. 3B. 
Partch, vice president; K. K. Partch, 
secretary; E. A. Corey, treasurer; T. 
M. Palmer, member advisory council. 
Coitsville Local 
R. W. Collins, president; D. M. 
Brownlee, secretary; Fritz Wilson, 
treasurer; R. W. Collins, member ad- 
visory council, 


Cherry Valley Lega 


BR. E. Palmer, president; Arthur 


"Petrie, treasurer; G. G. il sete secre. 
tary, 


Cionne ae » Valley Local 


Sidney Scheiver, president; ce ae 


Wise, secretary and advisory council — 
_ member. 


Chartiers Local 
John W. Quivey, J. M. Paxton, mem- 
bers advisory council. 


Champion Local 
E. BE, Durst, president; S. J. Pierce, 
secretary and treasurer; L. W. Pierce, 
advisory council member. * 


Dorset Loeal. 
H. A. McConnell, president; G. A. 


-VanWinkle, vice-president; C. E. Van- 


Winkle, secretary; R. R. Mells, treas- 
urer; R. B. Cox, and O. B. McCoy, 
members advisory council. 
Denmark: Local 
E. A. Sampson, president; HE. M. 
Hardman, vice-president; G. A. Huey, 
secretary; J. G. Herrman, treasurer; 
E. A. Sampson, P., Paulson, C, H. 
Blanche, members advisory council. 
East Claridon Local 
F, W. Pierce, president; S. N. Pol- 


lock, vice-president; Geo, T. Reynolds, ’ 


secretary; Floyd A. Phillips, treas- 
urer; S, N. Grosvenor, member ad- 
visory council. 


East Liverpool Local : 
J. E. Smith, president; J. D. Rice, 


- secretary; H. L. Rose, treasurer; J. 


Wi ORE McIntosh, 8 


council, 
mentee Local | 


H. B. Mollenauer, deccaeht: wm. G. . 
Wilson, vice-president; A. L. Berry, 
secretary and treasurer; M. S. Wilson, — 


% 


member advisory council, 
Farmington Local © 


C. A. Parker, president; A: Y. Os- 


mer, secretary; Geo. Hyde, treasurer; 


bers of advisory council. 
“Fowler Local 
Geo. Cover, président; B. B. Loy, 
secretary; H, J, Forward, treasurer; 
Geo. A. Cover and ° Paul Forward, 
members advisory council. 


Gustavus Local _ 

E. C. Gray, president; 
Smith, secretary; Elmer H. Partridge, 
treasurer; Harry C. Beatty, member 
advisory council, 

Garfield Local : 

James Cameron, president; R. FE. 
Fouts, secretary; Lewis. Greenwalt, 
treasurer; Everett J ene. member ad- 
visory council. 

Green Local . 

F. D. Vaugh, president; F. D, “Webb, 

vice-president; W. L. Love, secretary; 


D. S, Dennison, treasurer; A. V. Case, 


R. W. Clark, members advisory coun- 
cil. 


Harry Hathway, Chas, Trask, mem-~ cs _Hanoyerton | 


Werth E. 0. Belat, me: 


Walter 
_members advisory council. 


“ner, membérs advisory council. 


visory ones 


- 


ory council, _ Bees 


Homeworth Teed! 

G. F. Ramsayer, president 
Crist, secretary; O. C. Hahn, ' 
urer; G, F, Ramsayer, D. #B 


Indiana. County ‘Local. 

Herbert McCall, president; 
White, vice-president; J. F. Po 
secretary; A. W. Duncan, treas 
A el 3 i White, member advisory coun 


Jamestown Local © 

Cc. W. Brown, resides J, 
Crawford, secretary; W. P. Col 
treasurer; L, L. Brown, Ralph Bi 


Jefferson Local 
J. R. Stone, president; H. H. 
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wind her up? 


_ Guaranteed 
for the Life of 
Your Car 


run. 
price. 
the Universal is perfect. 


severe abuse. 


demonstrated, 


AOE 


day ACT NOW: 


Installation harmless to. your ear. 
a penny of upkeep in sight. 


Guaranteed to work perfectly as long as your Ford will 
This guarantees the whole starter or any part of it. 
[It’s sold on a money-back trial. 
factory we'll take it off your car and refund the purchase 
We know that’s a strong guarantee, but also know that 
Every part of it drop forged steel, 
and experience has proved that it will withstand the “most. 
It’s absolutely foolproof. Don’t confuse the 
“Universal Starter” with others you have seen for salé.” 
is its first appearance in your territory. You must : 
to appreciate it. 
offered you can within a short while save the cost of Universal © 
Starter in gasoline and oil wasted in letting your engine run. — 
Guaranteed to start any FORD that will ‘wank. Demonstra- 

tion stores are now located in most of the important cities in the 
United States and the territory in most of the States has al- 

ready been sold. Counties in your territory may be closed any 


‘Do You Still Crank Your Ford? . 


—Do you still wade ’round in the mud on rainy days to get your car : ene 


—If you stop for a moment _ kill your engine, do hee still have to get out and 


—Do you think it necessary to be a slave to the crank? . 


Thousands of Others Have Quit--Why Not Your 


Thousands of other Ford owners: have ended their cranking careers; 
they now step into their cars, USE THE UNIVERSAL STARTER and are 
away in less time than it now takes you to pull the priming wire on your Ford, 
and they don’t run-the-risk of a broken arm or a sprained wrist. cea: 

CAN BE INSTALLED IN 30 MINUTES | : : 
Made of drop forged steel, and not 
A child ean operate it in perfect safety. Back- 
firing can neither harm driver or starter, protected by. our, automatic release. 


“NEW UNIVERSAL STARTER” 


Including 


If it is not perfectly satis- 


This 
see it 
At the price this starter is 


Foot Primer and 
: ~Htot Shot Battery © 


LIVE “AGENTS 


Be Our Agent—Make Good Mone: 


UNIVERSAL. STARTER — 

The Universal sells itself. If y 
want a proposition that will bri 
unusually big returns for a nom- | 

| inal investment, write or wire, and | 


a 


Sold ona — 
Positive Money 
Back Guarantee 


WANTED 


Selling, Our 


Some Dhene. ‘territory still open: n | 
Gee U. S. and Mexico: 


L le, vice president; C. R. Scie 
cretary; H. J. Fobes, treasurer; P. 
. Doyle, member advisory council. 
Little Beaver Local 

y ay. N. Riddle, president; D. W. Gil- 
ore, vice president; F. L. Wilson, 
secretary; E. R. Clark, treasurer; C. 
D. Gwin, member advisory council. 

; OS Leetonia Local 


> Decal: 


7 Ft Linesyille Local 


A, L. Woodard, president; A. W. 


_ Anderson, vice-president; A. B. Rea, 
_ secretary; H. J, Harris, treasurer; A. 
_G. Henry, A: W. Anderson, D. C. 


42 L. Biggin, 


Ladner and Jas. Welch, members ad- - 


uysory council. 
Manor Valley Local 


" das. F. Torrence, secretary. 
ig 


et Montour Local 

_ 3. A. Matchett, president; W. J. 
Wilson, Jr., vice president; John H. 
Stewart, secretary and treasurer; W. 
z agi Jr., member advisory coun- 


Mecca Local 
president; 
core, secretary; F. A, Jacoby, treas- 


“urer; A. P. King, member advisory - 


council. 
Moravia Local 
J. C. F. Jackson, president; W. S. 
‘McAnlis, secretary; J, C. F. re ceenel 
Member advisory council. 
Mesopotamia Local 
S. E, Sweet, president; E. J. Long, 
vice-president; Leon Clark, secretary; 
Emery Norris, treasurer; E. C, Me- 
Pherson, member advisory council. 
North Lima Local 
_ George Painter, president; Gy 
Welsh, vice-president; Ray D. Hein- 
del, secretary; Ed. Haney, treasurer; 
ba R. Hazen, member advisory council. 


a, New Castle Local 


Re 


” 


2 


| 


_ T. W. Houston, president; C. C. 
Cox, secretary; C. M. Hartzel, treas- 
“urer; T. W. Houston, member advis- 
ory council. 
sig New Galilee Local 

a A. Duncan, president; W. T. 
nl sins, secretary; W. G. McHattie, 
easurer; S. A. Duncan, member ad- 
yisory council. 

, Newton Falls Local 

| A, H. Griffith, president; H. O. 
Barber, secretary; H. H. Finnical, 


Trove W. G. Bate and D. HY 


rench, members advisory council. 
Norrisville Local 


ee Re L, Gordon, president; Floyd 


_ Smith, vice president; H. E. McMillen, 
secretary; O, A. Wood, treasurer, M.- 
F. Baker, member advisory council; 


Tra Garwood, alternate member. 


_ Men, 


W. EL 


Saran ® 


his 


North Sei Local 


& re Hitchcock, treasurer; E.. F. 
Noblé; George Ewing, C, E, Clemens, 
members advisory council, 

.... New Waterford Local 

S. R. Sander, president; Frank Kan- 
nal, secretary; J. I. Fitzsimmons, 
treasurer; W. B. Read -and. . Willis 
Rupert, members advisory. council. 

North Shenango: Local 


—#H. S. Taylor, president; D. K. 


Moore, vice president; F. H. Gilliland, 
secretary; R. P, Pollock, treasurer; 


S. M. Crom, F. S. Linn, members ads 
visory council. 
New Lyme Local 

V. E. Michael, president; E. J. Pot- 
ter, secretary; H. W. Mead, treasurer 
and member of advisory council. 

Nerth Bloomfield Local 

C. B. Knight, president; Will Rice, 
vice president; J. Wallace Hoagland, 
secretary and treasurer; Fred Mack, 
member advisory council. 

Orwell Local 

“Meck Anderson, president; A. W. 
Miller, secretary-treasurer; W. V. 
Spellman, member advisory council. 

. Palmer Local 

A. R. Hackett, president; E. H, 
Hague, secretary; J. C. Schermerhorn, 
treasurer; Clyde Lamb, member ad- 
visory council. 

Paris Township Local 

V. W. Sheatsley, president; Irwin 
Snyder, secretary; Oscar Hein, vice 
president; Irwin A. Snyder and V. W. 
Sheatsley, members advisory council. 

Pierpont Local- 


_, Bailey Stump, president; A. L. Wil- 
‘liams, vice president; Olney Strock, 


secretary; Geo. Hill, treasurer; C. R. 
Derry, Harry Strock, members ad- 
visory council. 

Penn Line Local 

C. W. Maloney, secretary; L. E. 
Partch, member saviecll eouncil. 

Poland Local 

Frank Agnew, member advisory 

council. ; 
Pan Handle Local 

Geo. Pate, secretary. 

Richmond Local. 

W. J. Hall, president; M. L. Hitch- 
cock, secretary and treasurer; J. B. 
Flack and W. W. Bullard, members 
advisory council.’ | 

Rock Creek Local 

L, T. Hubbard, president; L. <A. 
Nicklas, vice-president; G. L. Bailey, 
secretary; F. B. Armstrong, treas- 
urer; A. E. Layton, member advisory 
council, 

Rome Local 

I. N. Chapin, president; Joseph M. 
Breslyn, secretary; Chas. G. Supplee, 


~ treasurer; Joseph M. _Breslyn, mem- 


ber piesccn council. 
Southington Local 

P. Z, Osborne, president; N. Newell, 
vice-president; J. C. Lauth, secretary; 
Ed Crawford; treasurer; L, Huffman, 
W. H. Harshman and P. Z. Osborne, 
members advisory council. 

Springboro Local _ 

Lewis Chapman, president; Roy 
Kendal, vice president; Frank Dorr, 
recording secretary; John Finnican, 
financial secretary; Fred: °Thornton, 
treasurer; J. J. Mathers, Frank P. 
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Quality Is Our Standard---Let It Be Yours 


HARTZELL’S ; 
rf 
+ 


LY ‘oungstown ’s Largest Clothiers and 


ef urnishings for Men, Young- 
Boy: Ss. and Children 
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Scie Peace aes eee fe 6758. 


é r~ at Dorr, Wm. Hey members advisory 
W. W* Miller, president; S. J. Ohl, ; 


Peg pencideus: C. A. Buck, secretary; 


council. 

Meetings held - aie Kramers’ hall, 
Springboro, Pa., on the last Saturday 
of each month at 2:000 p. m. 


Springboro Local 
Howell Powell, president; John Fin- 
nican, secretary; Fred Thornton, 
treasurer; J, J. Mather, member ad- 
visory council. 
Saegertown Local 
C. W. Shaw, president; Karl S. 
Willards, secretary; C. E. Cropp, 
treasurer; C. W. Shaw, O. J. Cropp, 
W. A. Dearborn and J. C. Balliett, 
members advisory council. 


Trumbull Local 
A. P. Bundy, president; C. C. Reig- 
ert, vice-president; D. H, Smith, sec- 
retary; W. A. Amidon, treasurer; J. 
M. Proctor, member advisory council. 
ee Vernon Local 
H. G. Smith, secretary; C. E. Reed, 
member advisory council. 
Westford Local 
T. C. White, president; W. S. Mc- 
Conahey, secretary; Chas. Rumsey, 
(Continued on Page 9) 


farms. 
buyers are looking for. 


Re eee ees 


‘f 


Farm Loans at G% 


Why pay a higher rate of interest? 


We are getting our FARM CATALOGUE READY 
for fall buyers. If you have a farm that you wish to sell 
or exchange for town property, SEE US AT ONCE so 
that your farm may appear in this catalogue. 
a large number of inquiries for both large and small 
YOUR FARM may be the very farm one of these : 


The Western Reserve Farm 
Agency Company : 


sremes 502-3-4 Second National Bank Bldg., Warren, O. 
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GO TO BLASE’S 


and get a good pair of Read- 
ing Glasses. Step right in 
off the sidewalk, no steps to 
climb. 

MR. & MRS. W. O. BLASE, 

Optometrist. 
11 and 15 S. Hazel St., 
Youngstown, O. 


FARMERS 


Will buy Wheat at Government 
price and grades and can use a 
large quantity at this time. 


THE BALDWIN CITY 
MILLING CO. 


Oak Hill Ave. 


YOUNGSTOWN, ©. 
Bell-49-Main 
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_ Mention THE REPORTER to the advertiser. 
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= SPEED 
fe LOWCOST 


Wil make money for you by delivering your load 

in less time and in better condition. It will save 
money for you by reducing your truck expense 
account—saving in gasoline, oil, tires, and repair bills. 
lt is adaptable to hundreds of. different uses. Let it 
do your hauling — economically. 


Oldsmobile Economy Truck $1350 


with Handsome Express Body 


Finishedin maroon and black, sturdily 


built and braced to stand hard usage. 
Ideally suited to the needs of =n. 
wholesalers, retailers,expressmenand ~ | Paso 
every other line in fact where maxi- 
mur delivery efficiency is required. 


Oldsmobile Economy Truck $1295 4 : Au 5 ‘\ 


with Cab and Sills 


Practically any ine body can be 
mounted on this ecquinment at 
ininimum expense — siake - hody 
for general trucking’ use, stock 


rack, grain dump or combination wagon 
box to make.a reai ‘ Farmer’ 3 handy wagon.” 


The Tri- Stote Motors Cae 


Chassis complete with Cowl, 
Instrument Board, Fenders, $ i 25 0 
Windshield. No Seat. 


Oldsmobile-Torbensen Internal 
Gear Drive. 35 x 5 Goodyear 
Cord Tires. Complete Electrical 
System — Ignition, lighting, and 
self-starter. A 21 years’ 
reputation and a nation-wide 
service organization behind it, 
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“PAIRYMEN’S. PRICE REPORTER i 


{ssued the 5th and 20th of each month 


4Entered as second class matter, Feb- 
cuary 25, 1918, at the Postoffice at 
Youngstown, Ohio, under Act of Con- 
gress, March 8, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
20- 32 22 WwW. Federal, Youngstown, oO. 
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Published by 
THE ASSOCIATE PUBLISHING co. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
#arl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mer. 


ADVERTISING. DEPARTMENT 

C.-T. Willis, Representative. - 
Bell Phone 3540 Main. 
Automatic Phone 83765. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Ror MOAR estscuche Arona se a oko sia oe dr euand, Y $1.00 


Advertising rates upon request. Right 
reserved to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
pictous character. 


Discounts given on contracts _ for. space 
ased within one year. 
Notice to discontinue an advertisement 


g° all ehanges of copy must be received 
days before date of publication, 

Questions answered. Competent authority 
will carefully answer all questions addressed 
io the Assoc late on any subject upon which 
information is desired. 

Correspondence is invited on all subjects 
bearing on the agricultural activities of 
Northeastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. 
Copy not available will be returned if pos- 
vage is sent. Photographs or record animals, 
crops and modern farms, etc., will be ap- 
preciated. 


20; 1919. 


Youngstew wH » Ohio 


, Nov. 


CHICAGO DAIRYM 

For several | 
Chicazo milk 
have been on 
anti-trust laws. ‘The 
these men as 
could be proven. 


[EN ACQUITTED 
ks officers of the 
rganization 
or violation of 
jury acquitted 


7 


eal 


Fh 


The prosecuting at- 
torneys seeking political notoriety will 
soon have to adopt another 
taan that of hauling officers of dairy 


means 


L Acts y 
a 


Organizations into court, 


NEW DISTRICT TO BE 
REPRESENTED 
New faces will be seen at the com- 
mg Advisory Council for several new 
representatives from the Wheeling 
district ave planning to attend the 
meeting. Advices state producers in 
this territory 
wapidly. 
There is also a tendency amongst 
lecal shippers to complete organiza- 
tion work. During the fail and winter 
efforts will be made to enroll every 
dairyman within the boundaries of the 
organization, be 
_ President Brenneman recently at- 
tended meetings at Greenford and Bo- 
foit and reports enthusiastic Locals in 
these places, 


are Signing as members 


PROPOSE TAK AND INTEREST 
INCREASE 

Since the voters rejected classifica- 
tion of property for taxation in Ohio, 
ft is claimed all property will have to 
be listed at the full value in order 
to secure sufficient money to meet 
expenses, Farm property has been 
taxed at forty per cent of appraised 
value, hence if this. action is taken, 
teuxes upon farm property will be 
more than doubled. 

It is also claimed that if banks 
ave required to report monies on de- 
posit for taxation, it will mean in- 
terest charges will go to eight per- 
cent with an additional charge of one 
ov two percent for making the loan. 
Loans will only be made for short 
periods. : 

We are inclined to believe’ matters 
‘will not work out quite to the extent 


- of this, however the threat behooves 


farmers to continue efforts for an 
equitable taxation system. 


nual because no charge 


“osylv ania. © 


FARM TO. TABLE B 
It is doubtful whether “Farm ao 
Table Week,” Nov, 15 to 22, has been 
the happy thought in practice, it was 
in the minds of the promoters. 

There is just one thing between the 
producer and consumer in the direct 
buying and selling of country produce 
and that is price. Unless the farmer 
ean see a better price for producis 
sold direct from the farm than can be 
secured from sale thru the ordinary 
channels, he is adverse to the scheme. 
On the other hand the consumer ex- 
pects to secure goods for less money. 

From the farmer’s standpoint it 
must be considered that such sales 
represent a very small fraction of his 
business,’ The small buyer has really 
eliminated nothing from the farm ex- 
pense but rather added additional 
costs. He should secure more for sell- 
ing his goods in small quantities at 
the farm door than if sold in large 
quantities to the city retailer. Because 
the consumer cannot always under- 
stand this, little success can be made 
of this form of direct buying. 


-& 
FARMERS WILL NOT TOLERATE 
' RADICALISM 

Every day seems to add fuel to In- 
dustrial strife. Every day seems to 
bring us closer to a general strike 
of all labor employed m manufactur-— 
ing industries. 

Bids for the farmer supporter are 
coming faster each day and the faster 
they come the better it seems they 
be releched for they contain no other 

necifications than to help defeat 
another group, 

Th re farmer can best serve himseif 
and the nation generaily by assuming 
a “hands off” policy until labor and 
eapital fully realize co-operation must 
be the basis of running business in 
the future. The only exception being 
a readiness to defend organized gov- 
ernment. 

In viewing situation, it 
would seem the working man is in a 
most difficult surrounding. He must 
soon. admit the failure of present form 
ef organization and begin to lay his 
plans along different lines. The strike 
as an economie weapon has failed 
primarily because reaction makes him 
the sufferer. It cannot be denied the 
striker has had public sympathy in 
his desires, yet the public has not 
been justified in supporting the means 
of securing these desires because they 
must suffer needlessly to do so. 

One of the first requirements of 
industrial peace will be a reorganiza- 
tion of labor upon .a_ co-operative 
plan, and here some valuable lessons 
ean be taught by the farmers. ee) 


the labor 


PLAN BIG RESERVOIR ON 
OHIO’S BORDER 

The Pymatuning swamp, not far 
from Andover, a village at the south- 
eastern extermity of Ashtabula coun- 
ty, is soon to be .converted into a 
reservoir for the needs of the steel 
industry in the Youngstown and Pitts- 
burg districts, if present plans. de- 
velop. 

An agent for a Youngstown trust 
company is taking over titles to farms 
in Ohio which will be required as a 
basin for the proposed reservoir, 
Many of these farms had been under. 
option for some time. 

The optioned land on the Ohio side 


has been practically all taken over. 


‘Pymatuning swamp is an extensive 


pre-glacial lake or river bed, lying 


at the source of the Shenango river 
and Crooked creek, in the ‘southwest 
ern part. of Crawford: Baile Penn- 


oe the 
utaries, will, it is said, 
largest in the country. It is under- 
stood that the reservoir will be twen-— 
_ty-seven miles. long and from ee to 
five miles wide. - 


The water at the dam will be forty — 
feet deep, and between Espyville, Pa., 
‘and Andover, O., will be twenty-five — 
feet in depth. It is ae to con- 


over fete m 
of its being a junc on 
town was On 


@ 


wend be less rhe 
from the village of And 

Steel mills in the Your 
Pittsburgh districts are: s 
greatly in need of 
water service and the P z 
reservoir is calculated to fill thi 

There are about 4,000 
on the Ohio side which, © 
have been or will ‘be bought at 
for the project. —— 


of the swamp, at the ae ee 
vailroad crossing near Linesville, Pa. 


The entire area is to be cleared, 
_seraped, plowed and a basin so made 
that with the action of the wind and _ 

the waves a gravel and sand beach 
will résult. There will be a boulevard © 
of concrete built around thé entire 
reservoir. 

It is estimated that the water will — 
not be lowered less than nine feet he- 
tween Andover and Espyville when 
the demands are the greatest, which 
will be between October and Kebruary 
of each year. In summer the reservoir 
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Youll Never Be Disanppeeae 
in a Pair of Walk- Over Shoe 


BECAUSE 


WALK-OVER SHOES ARE 
MADE OF THE BEST QUAL- 
ITY MATERIALS, ARE THE 
LAST WORD IN FASHION | 
AND ARE MADE TO FIT THE 
FEET. FREE ORTHOPETIC 
ADVICE. 


THE 
- WALK-OVER 
- BOOT SHOP 
Opposite Dome Theatre 
YOUNGSTOWN, QO. 


‘«Particular Clothes for Particular People’ tah Sas 


WEAR TAILOR MADE CLOTHES — 
THEY COST NO MORE 


Extra Values at 
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990, $59, 
$60 
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HIS STORE is built on the firm amie on 
T of “Your Satisfaction.” We devote our- 


Service in the Clothes we make for you. Th 
kind of Clothes that brings you back for mor 
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his milk costs would have been in- 
creased and his milk profits decreased, 
it is true, but his feed profits would 
_ have been thereby increased. Thus, 
_ if he feels that a return on the invest- 
ment in feeds did not enable him to 
obtain so large a profit as market 
price would have allowed, he must 
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r.,. for Less” 


Patent Medicines, Sickroom Supplies, 
Toilet Articles, Perfumes, Soaps, Sta- 
nei tionery, Candies, Gifts, Etc. 


_MATHEWS 


Cur: RATE MEDICINE STORE 
. 18 East Federal St. Youngstown, O. 
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The  .. Glass & 
‘ Paint Company , 


Wholesale and Retail 


SASH, DOORS, GLASS AND PAINT 


140 East Federal St., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Automatic Phone 6224 


F $9O990660644000000000% 2 
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Peace? 
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By industry and economy 
America won the war. 

It would not be impossi- 
ble through indolence and 
extravagance for America 
ato lose peace. 
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_ To work and save is but 

Tittle less important today 

than before the armstice 
was signed. 
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The Dollar Savings & 
: ~ Trust Company 
: First National Bank 


Combined aie and 
~ Surplus $6,500,000 


| Youngstown, Ohio. 
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remember that he actually used his 
feeds and did not sell them because 
he realized that he would have had to 
pay market prices for feeds to be used 
in his milk production. 


Accounting Difficulties 

Aside from the logic of treating ex- 
penses as they actually are and not 
as they might have been, the cost 
accountant realizes the insurmount- 
able difficulties of the other proce- 
dure. If the farmer had succeeded in 
selling a few bushels of oats at a very 
high price, he might insist that all 
the oats fed his cattle should be 
charged into the milk costs at this 
price. If no farmer in any instance 
had fed his cattle with the crops 
which he himself produced. i. e., if all 
the corps fed to cattle for milk pro- 
duction had been sold by the farmers 
who produced them, the market price 
of feeds, would have been thereby de- 
creased. If he had actually had to 
sell all of his oats, he might not have 
received so high a price. The prac- 
tical «difficulties involved in deter- 
mining a fair market price have been 


neglected by the farmers and their » 


spokesmen probably because they 
have felt that the farmer has been 
mistreated and deserves consideration 
even though it inyolves bad logic. 

Although the method of treating 
feeds is one of the most important 
problems in agriculture cost account- 
ing, there are some other problems of 
interest. The *farmer’s children are 
usually employed by him on the farm; 
in some cases, they may do little work 
other than milking the cows. There 
are two possible ways of treating 
such labor in the farmer’s cost ac- 
counts; the value of their services 
may be estimated from the wages 
paid to the hired men, their services 
may be disregarded in cost so that 
when profit is determined some de- 
duction may have to be made by the 
farmer. This problem is not very di?- 
ferent from that involved in determin- 
ing the fairness of the officers’ saia- 
ries as items of cost in corporation 
accounting. Prison labor and labor 
in the sweat sad present analogous 
problems. 

The difficulties in agricultural cost 
accounting and the total absence of 
adequate farm accounts make the de- 
termination of the cost of milk almost 
an impossibility. It has been charged 
that when the Food Administration 
showed in some cases that farmers 
were not receiving for their milk more 
than the actual cost of production, 
farmers were actually making profits 
because of the errors involved in de- 
termining cost. The cost formulas 
originated by agricultural authorities, 
even if they were theoretically cor- 
rect, represent rough approximations 
that would result in the aggregate in 
serious errors. An error of a cent 
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. . . . it 
or two in the determination of a unit. 


cost becomes an error of thousands of 
dollars when the total output is taken 
into consideration. Until the De- 
partment of Agriculture or other re- 
sponsible agencies instruct farmers in 
correct methods of cost accounting 
it will be practically impossible to 
Say whether the farmer is receiving 
a fair price for his milk.” 


READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
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} a Coorc Cella 


How would 
you like to have 
every room in 
your house 
Wart -——reas 
warm? Wouldn’t you en- 
j / chud ren 


loor with- 


cinacold? 


out dangero 
An 
INTERMATIONAL 


can bring you this pleasure at 
surprisingly low cost. It has only 


one pipe and one register. 


| Then there’s only ere fire to tend 
} Once or twice a day. Nene of 
H the fuss or danger of several 
stoves in the house. 

An Intsernationan Onepipe 
| Heater is sold on 60 days trial. 
} Guaranteed for’5 years—it will 
last a lifetime. 

See one here and get the big 


Onepipe book. 
| WESTERN RESERVE i 
IMPLEMENT CO. 
Hubbard, 0. | 


READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
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WAIT AND WATCH 


For the 1920 Model 


INDIAN 


Indian Motor Sales Co. 


2712 EAST HENRY ST. 
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You won’t regret it. 
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fon the mighty issues of the day. 


_ blissfully 


_ aid of the farmer. 
honestly suppose that 


Barrett’s Statement at Conference — 


Agriculture is Defended at Labor-Capital Conference by 
~ Chas. Barrett, of Farmer's Cooperative Union 


If we are to make any real progress 
jn this effort to arrive at an under- 
standing beneficial to our restless 
population we must be perfectly 
frank with each other. The time has 
come when plain speaking must ac- 
company intelligent action and when 
all interests must, if the peril to 
this nation is to be removed, deal 
eandidly with each other. 

I am among those who believe that 
the farmers have not been dealt with 
in a fair, open manner. They have 
mot been treated as an integral, im- 
portant and necessary part of indus- 
try. The fact that agriculture is 
basic, fundamental and essential to 
the life of the world has either been 
jenored or given scant notice. The 
attitude of government toward agri- 
eulture is that of an irate parent to- 
ward a naughty, irresponsible boy. 

Agriculture has been treated by the 
government as something that ought 
to- be governed rigidly, but should 
mever have any part in government. 
Other groups have behaved as though 
agriculture were a side issue having 
wo rights that should be fully regard- 
ed, and not entitled to be consulted 
Gov- 
ernment has urged it to produce food 
and cotton and other essentials, but 
it has never apparently given 
thought, or at least serious thought, 
to the reward that it should receive 
for its investment of money and man- 
ual energy. * 

Labor, Capital and—Agriculture 

When will the other two great 
members of what ought to be a gov- 
erning triumvirate recognize the fact 
that agriculture is the most. import- 
tant of all, that nothing can be settled 
without the assent of agriculture, 
that nothing can be made permanent 
for the permanent good of humanity 
without the active cooperation of 
agriculture? To attempt to settle the 
grave questions now agitating us 
without the assistance of the farmer 


is like trying to put Hamlet on the 


stage with the hero left out. 
_ It is not my desire to be hypercriti- 
eal or cry wolf until I at least see the 
tracks of the animal in the snow. Bui 
£ would like to ask why has agricul- 
ture been given such scant notice in 
e@onnection with a conference funda- 
yoentally so important? Why were 
only three men as representatives of 
the greatest industry in. the world in- 
vited to participate in these moment- 
ous deliberations? What is responsi- 
ble for the fact that agriculture is not 
given a place commensurate with its 
amportance and on a footing of equal- 
ity with the other two members of 
the mighty triumvirate? 

Is it because we ,have been com- 
paratively quiescent? Is it because 


_ ‘we have not gone into the highways 


end byways campaigning for them? 
Js it because there is a suspicion in 


certain responsible minds that we are 


not organized, and consequently are 
ancapable ‘of exerting the influence 
which can be exercised only when 
we march as a solid phalanx? 

It cannot be that. anybody is so 
innocent as to believe that 
the immense questions before ‘this 
conference can be settled without the 
And can anybody 


if-an agree- 


nent between capital and labor is 


xeached in which agriculture has no 
J 


Seeeeoweees Sette 


effective voice, that agreement will 
be permitted to stand? 
There is a Limit. 

Don’t, gentlemen, allow yourselves. 
to be deluded into the false idea that 
agriculture cannot kick, that it will 
be forever quiescent, that it will con- 
tinue te be exploited and made the 
football of other great national inter- 
ests. Uncle Reuben is waking up. He 
realizes that he has not had a square 
deal. He is by nature conservative. 
He hates Bolshevism. He despises 
all means that aim at the subversion 
of the American Constitution and 
would fight to the last ditch to save 
the country from red infamy and 1.. 
W. W. diabolism, 

But do you think that the man who 
would fight I. W. W. ism, who has a 
holy contempt for Bolshevism, would 
not also fight for his own rights? He 
is conservative, but that doesn’t mean 
that he is ready to be walked over, 
to be trarapled upon, to be made the 
catspaw of the scheming politician on 
the one hand and the vietim of the 
profiteer on the other. 

I said the time for plain speaking 
has arrived, and I am talking plainly. 
The neglect of the farmer in connecc- 
tion with this conference has aroused 
a suspicion, I fear, in many minds 
that organized labor and organized 
capital might get together on some 
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ing and allayin - unres and t 
tiller of the soil would. be made to 


pay the bill. If any member of this 
conference holds to such a View let 


him understand now and forever af- _ 
not — 


terwards that the farmer will 
make up the deficit; he will not be 
the goat. He will work with you on 
any constructive plan which promises 
adjustment of the tragic difficulties 
which now confront our beloved 
land, but you can’t pass the buck to 
him nor make him the goat. 
Laber Has Right to Organize 

Personally I believe in organized 
labor. I have always contended that 
the man in the workshop, the man in 
the factory, the man in the steel mill 
or he who works for a living in any 
legitimate way has a right to organ- 
ize, Organized labor has not always 
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provides an opportunity for men or all ages to secure ae and special edu 
tion along lines that will bring highest rewards. 


OUR CLASSES MEET TWO OR THREE EVENINGS EACH WEEK! 
THIRTY EXPERT TEACHER 


WALL PAPER, WINDOW SHADES 


Telephone, 1759-W 
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One Man* 
Saws 25 Cords ¢ $a 


The Ottawa Log Saw does es work of: 
wood sawing easy and profitable. When not 

use for pumping, feed grinding, ete. Simple, e 
durable Thousandein use Fully cnaateem 
trial Write at once for Frea book and lo 
OTTAWA ae G. CO., 2631 Wood Ss 
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METHODS! 
TEACHERS! ! 


Or Vig Wa. 
\ Ai 6 Bet 2 


Y. M. C. A., Youngstown, 


Dear Sir: 


Technical and Engineering School. 


Metallurgy. 

Reenforeed Concrete. 
Beginning Mechanical Drawing. 
Advanced Mechanical Drawing. 
Beginning Chemistry. 

Advanced Chemistry. 

Blue Print. Reading. 
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eo Electricity. | 
3 Shop Mathematics. 
Ka Physies, 


Architectural Drawing. 


Sook 


5% Building Estimating. 
ee Automobile School. 
Complete Auto Mechanics Course. 
¥ Saturday Afternoon Class. 
¢@ Business School. 
be Bookkeeping. a 
Ko Business English and Correspondence. 
: Business Arithmetic. 
Y Business Law. 
> Typewriting, 
Stenography. 
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THIS IS NOT A CORRESPONDENCE § SCHOOL! 
YOU HAVE THE HELP OF Oe SKILLF( 


ASK ABOUT OUR SATURDAY AFTERNOON C 
OWNERS IN AUTO MECHANICS WHICH WILL 
THIS IS A PRACTICAL COURSE THAT WILL TRAIN YOU © 

TO CARE cok AND REPAIR YOUR OWN Ca 3 


Mr. LEONARD T. SKEGGS, Director, Youngstown Association School. 


Write your name and address plainly. 
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Ohio: 


I would be interested in receiving ‘cubation regar 


Business Efficiency Courses. 
Advertising. 
Salesmanship, : 
Credit Management. 
Real Estate. 
Public Speaking. 
Spanish. 
Law School. 
Full Four-Year Course, (Prepares for 
Admission to Ohio State Bar.) 
~ School of Accountancy and Business. 
Administration, 
Complete Course Training for Busi- 
ness Executives and ©, P. A. Hxam- 
ination. ; 
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Preparatory Department. j 
(Giving Complete eek School Cow 
Algebra, 
Plane Geometry. 
Solid Geometry. 
Jatin, 1st, nd, 3rd, 4th res isi 
English, 1st, nd, 3rd, 4th esas 
Physie¢s. : ; 3 
Chemistry. : 
General Science. 
American History. 
Civil Government. 
Modern History. , 
Employed Boys’ School. me 
Complete Elementary Course, 
Grades 5, 6, 7 and 8. 
Men’s Slementary School. 
Courses in Common Branches for 
School for Coming Americans. 


‘English and pienS for New 
Americans, 
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oes _Williamsfield Logal 
Tra Fuller, president; W. C. Ding- 
man, secretary; W. P. teadman, 
treasurer; Geo, Platt, member advis~ 
ory council. : 
- Wabash Local 
J. Ard Cowden, secretary _ and 
treasurer. 
West Penn Local 
A. J. Lang, president; H, E. Ken- 


and, president; P. N. 
vice e-president; A, E. Gilbert, 
(Yes B. Sabine, treasurer; 
PP, W. A. Boettner, mem- 
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ae SOLES ........ ..$1.50 
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Our work is guaranteed to vive satisfaction. 


- PENN. VAC TIRE CO. 


117 SOUTH CHAMPION ST. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


F99L09S $9009.09 459599 $9955 06-094950F9559 05-9590 9001099O609000 


| A WELL PLANNED HOME IS A 
TIME AND MONEY SAVER 


A well planned home is a time nid money saver in 
Tt has been carefully studied and worked 


ia 
‘Tt -will also allow the closer figuring by your con- 
_ tractor and lumber dealer. A well-designed house is 
always a pleasure. It improves with age. The conven- 
ient arrangements to save time and steps are always ap- 
_ preciated by the housewife. 
We have a photograph collection of all types of 
homes designed by the acknowledged leader in home 
{ planning. It will be a pleasure to show it to you and to 
assist you in any way possible with your building plans. 
No obligation. — 
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ESTEAN RESERVE LUMBER CO. 


st Dawson St. WARREN, O. W. & N. Phone 1541, 1523 ~ 

Street ‘NILES, OHIO Bell Phone 60, 91 
osp: es street GIRARD. OBO Bell Phone 514. 
at ‘Tel. (192 
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nedy, secretary and Wegunitans J. i. 
Montgomery, member advisory coun- 
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Warren Local 

J. L. Black, president; Wm. Van- 
Wye, vice president; R. C. McCorkle, 
secretary and treasurer; Wm. Van- 
Wye, member advisory council. 

West Mecca Local. 

R. W. Munson, president; J. H. 
Perkins, vice-president; H. F. Clem- 
ens, secretary; B. W. Shivley, treas- 
urer; G, N.-Mahannah, member ad- 
visory council. 

Windsor Lecal 


R. W. Barnard, president; J. L. 


Loomis, vice president; Frank Pond, 


secretary; C. E. Noble, treasurer; 
C. E. Noble, S. R. Wilson, members 
advisory council. 


DATES OF LOCAL MEETINGS 

ROME LOCAL—Hereafter the re- 
gular monthly meetings will be held 
in the town hall on the last Saturday 
night of the month. Stockholders 
will kindly bear this in mind and at- 
tend regularly if . possible. Jos. 
Breslyn, See. 

SPRINGBORO LOCAL—Meetings 
held at Kramer’s Hall, Springboro, on 
the last Saturday of each month, 
2.00 p. m. 


PARIS TOWNSHIP LOCAL— 
Meetings held on third Thursday eve- 
ning of each month at Roberisville 
Grange Hall. 

On .Thursday evening, November 
20th, is to be a rally meeting and we 
will endeavor to have President Bren- 
neman with us. Let every member 
come out to this meeting and each one 
bring a new member along to make 
the organization 100% efficient. 


FEED EFFECTS ON ANIMALS 
(Continued from Page 1) 

Suppose at this point we make up 
a new batch of our mixture of puri- 
fied foodstuffs, and adding to it the 
fat free part of an egg yolk, which 
addition we have determined will not 
make little rats grow. We now add 
to it a liberal amount of olive oil in- 
stead of egg fats and feed the result- 
ing ration to some little rats. They 
will not grow. If we take away the 
olive oil or leave it in and add again 
the fats which we took out of the 
yolk, they will begin to grow the day 
we make this addition, and stop 
growing any day we take these fats 
out. We might try a whole series of 
experiments like the ones we have 
described, and leaving out the egg 
fast, try cottonseed oil in one, lard 
or tallow in others, peanut oil or al- 


-mond oil in others, and in all these 


experiments there would be no growth 
whatever. If, however, we had in- 
cluded one in which we put butterfat, 
we should find that this. lot would 
grow just as did those which received 
ege fats. The fats from a kidney 
would induce growth and to some ex- 
tent those from the muscles, but the 
vegetable fats and oils will not do so. 
The book on dietetics or feeding was 
all hight when it was written, but it 
needs a new edition. We did not 
know until two years ago that there 
was something about certain fats 
which is indispensable to the young, 
growing animal and without which his 
nutrition must fail. The fats of milk 
and eggs and of certain organs are 
particularly rich in this substance, and 
while it is found in the plant king- 
dom it is always in amounts too small 
to supply the needs of a rapidly grow- 
ing animal, at least so far as we know 
at present. 


se, oitt, which I wish to Beat 


ra 
’ 
= 
“t 


of fats in our discussion of nutrition 
without recognizing that all fats are 
not of equal value to the animal dur- 
ing growth, because they have about 


the same energy value and are about © 


equally well digested and absorbed. 
By the simple experiments I have 
described this is made clear. I wish 
also to point out that a thousand years 
of painstaking effort in the study of 
nutrition problems by the regular 
procedure of the animal husbandry- 
man, would never have disclosed this 
peculiar growth-promoting power of 
certain fats as contrasted with others. 
Here is a something which is indis- 
pensable for the growth or prolongéd 
well-being of the young animal, and 
without which no amount of protein, 
palatability, or digestibility will pro- 
duce a ration which will suffice. Yet 
this wholly unsuspected substance 
would ‘never have been discovered 
without experiments of the kind de- 
seribed above in which purified food- 
‘stuffs were employed instead of mix- 
tures of naturally occurring ones. 

Alfalfa Leaves as a Substitute 

It is obvious, then, that in making 
up @ ration for a growing animal we 
must take into account*this new fac- 
tor as well as the hitherto considered 
constituents of the diet. We men» 
tioned above egg yolk, milk, and ani- 
mal organs as sources*of this sub- 
stance, and stated that» wheat an a 
corn and meat, with the exception of 
the organs of the animal, as not con- 
taining enough to supply the demands 
of the growing young. We have re- 
cently demonstrated that the grains 


LIBERTY BONDS 
All Issues Bought and Sold For 
Cash at Market Prices. 
GET OUR PRICE 
BEFORE SELLING 
We Also Buy War Saving Stamps. 
J. and S. WULIGER 


Licensed Brokers 
290 EAST FEDERAL STREET, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Open from 9 a, m. to 10 p. m. Daily. 
Bring in your Bonds or have them 
sent by Registered Mail. 


Any. Batteries Re- 
paired and 
Recharged 


EXIDE MILBURN 
SERVICE CO. 


1621 Wick Avenue 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


in 


FREE BREEDING 


SERVICE 
To a half brother of THREE 
WORLD’S CHAMPIONS—The ° 
Maplecrest Monareh—Butter King 
De Kel Colantha. Sired by Friend 


arid from a 380-Ib. dam: 


YES, WE MEAN 
WHAT WE SAY 


Write us for full particulars 

{ We furnish free breeding service 

Also— 
We will keep your Liberty Bonds, : 
without cost to you, clip the: 
coupons when due, and place 
them to your credit. 


5 % And We Pay 


on Deposits 


Warren, Ohio. 
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above mentioned dee ee a little ef . 
it, and that the wheat germ is espe- 


cially rich in it. Alfalfa leaves are 
the best source of this unknown die- 
tary constituent that we have yet 
found, but there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the forage portion of the 
plant is in general a better source of 
it than the grains. The small amount 
of it which we find in grains is con- 
centrated in the germ, and since this 
makes but a small per cent of the en- 


tire kernel, the kernel itself is a poor 
source. This peculiar property of al. 
falfa leaves helps us to appreciate 
why young pigs grow so much better 
when given pasture along with grain 


feeding than they do when fed grain 
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We can also : 
variety, along with ca 
to the proper chemica 


success with a ration. _ 
Why Milk Fat is Valuable 
The question has often been asked: 


If the body fat of the animal is so 
-poor in this growth-promoting sub- 


stance, and the young animal is not 
able to manufacture it from some 
other constituents of his foods, how 
is it that the milk of an animal is or+ 
of the best sources of it? In my 
The 


milk producing female, having at- 


opinion the explanation is this: 


tained her growth, no longer has a 
verysgreat need for this growth-pro- 


¥ O U who have money to invest can profit by making an inyestigation of what we have | to offe 


Offers For Subscription 
_ $1,000,000.00 — 


7 Per Cent , Cumulative Preferred Stock ; 
Two shares of Common, par value $10, given with each share of Preferred. 
Exempt from the Normal Federal- Income Tax 
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2 Preferred Stock, par value $100. 

Tax Free in Ohio. 
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Engine Works 
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*¢ LEO MELANOWSKI 
*° Identified for 16 years with 
yo - Clement-Boyard, Paris, as 
“ designer and production man- 
ager. Four and_ one-half 
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A. H. BEDELL 
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“* Treas. The O. M. Stafford, 

ee Goss-Bedell Co. ; 
PSS Director, The Guarantee Title 
ee & Trust Co, 
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President, Union Mortgage Co. 
Gleveland-Packard 


President, The Worster. Realty 


General Manager, The Winton 


years with The Winton Co., 
and 11 years with The White 
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THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


R. L. QUEISSER 


President, The R. L. Queisser 
Co. 
Vice President, The Jones Gear 
»aCo; 
Director, The Doan Savings: Co. 
W. H. KINSEY 
Ass’t. Secretary Citizens Sav- 
ing & Trust 
HOMES CONRAD 


President, The Holmes Conrad 
Company. - 


Director, The Franklin Savings _ 


& Loan Co. 
H. E. SHIMMIN_ 


President, The’ H, E. Shimmin 
Co. 


J. L. VAUGHAN 


Attorney, Lamb, Vaughn & 


Lamb 
Secretary, The Guardian Mort- 
gage Co, ‘ 
Secretary, The L. M. Axle Co, 
Secretary, The Parker Appli- 
ance Co. 


LOUIS A. OTTO 
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ymposition; 
does not by any means assure us vi 
ay She concentrates the amount found ( 
in her food into her milk, thus produc- m™ 
ing a food for the young which is Si 
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| AXLE COM 


FACTORY, CLEVELAND, OHIO — “ 


‘‘The Creates! Axles of Them All 2 
It under new inventions possessing qualities whic 2 \ill bring lea dership jn the field, 


DOUBLE-REDUCTION AXLES  . 
FOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


President, The Otto e | Kab Co. Bs oe 


~ food” ‘supply. in a concen jon to 


small to meet the needs of the young. 


much richer in this constituent ee aN 
was the mother’s ration itself. The 
richness of the forage portion of the 
plant in this substance also accounts 
for the fact that the great milk pro- 
ducers are the herbivora, whose di- 


ice - pre 
nee in 1 butterfa : 
which may be can 
spects except for its 
unknown substance lea 
duction of milk ee quality 


gestive tracts are so constructed that 
they can handle large quantities of 


forage. Such animals as the cow can 


in this way produce milk of goou 
quality in respect to this substance, 
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The Citizens Savings and Trust Co. be 
.. Transfer Agent 


Cleveland, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN :— — 


Kindly mail me soneieye information regarding the lL. M. 
Axle ee s Stock without ay obligation to me. 


Address ss = 


For Fudher Information Address. 


OF CLEVELAND, O. 


re Investment Securities. 


_ROBERT P. YOUNG, Dis. Manager 


‘tuberculosis. has been 


rvey ae oe medical ex- 
led that its ‘ravages are 
} to cities - and towns. Of 


the koitttey as a whole it 
opinion of the medical men 
nore than 50,000 were from the 
ricts. The same percentage, 
; said, was maintained in the 

lof active Cnses, which were 


' on an by Beats. Every- 
ere most of the victims were Ber 


‘many instances stricken down at 
ime which should have been their 
ie which conducted the survey 


cbs New ° 
death Science 


‘HIROPRACTIC 


Chiropractic should be 
aoroughly investigated by | 
Te Thousands have put it 
pth 1e test and are now ne- 
eying good health. 

_ Chiropractors are success- 
ally removing the cause of 
tomach, bowel, liver and 
idney troubles; rheumatism 
roubles of the head, throat, 
angs and other organs. For 
urther particulars call or 
rrite. 


lallasH. Morris, D.C. Ph.C. 


‘raduate Palmer School of Chiro- 
ips practic 
'  _Three-Year Course 
304-6 STAMBAUGH BUILDING 
‘OFFICE HOURS: 

Daily 9:30 to 12; 1:30 to 5 
-_yenings—Monday, Wednesday, 
ieee: Friday 7 to 8. 
| Other Hours by Appointment 
eH, Fed. 2260 Auto 6541 
i Residence, Auto 8849. 


ae 


' ecember. 


“perenne to, — begun an intensive 
campaign of prevention and cure, and 
in combatting the disease will expend 
approximately $6,500,000, to be raieed 
during the first ten days of December 
by the sale of Red Cross Christmas 
seals, 


Statistics of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Bureau bear out the recent 
survey. They show that in the cities 
and towns 17 out of every 1,000 per- 
sons die of tuberculasis, while in the 
period of greatest efficiency. That is 
why the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
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Classitied Column 


FOR SALE—No. 17 DeLaval Cream 
Separaor used one year. Has-all im- 
provements and is in perfect condi- 
tion. Sell at reasonable price. Locat- 
ed two miles west of Andover on im- 
proved road. Clinton D. Hatton, And- 
over, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—An accumulation of 
several barrels of Pure Lead and Oil 
paint from our many jobs, making a 
fine grade of rich medium gray color. 
Will sell at $2.00 per gallon put up in 
five gallon kits, ready for use. Rice 
& Associates Co., Painters & Decor- 
ators., 26 West Federal Street, 
Youngstown, Ohio, 

TRUCK—Bessemer 2-ton truck for 
sale, Has been used only four days. 
Can be bought for $700 less than cost. 
Machine guaranteed alright if every 
way. Buyer can secure reasonable 
terms. For further information write 
to Leroy Williams, 41 West Woodland 
Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—3 registered Holstein 
heifers, 2 years of age. Due in De- 
H. J. Season, R. F. D. 6, 
Kent, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Five head of register- 
ed Holstein females, three cows and 
two heifers. One cow fresh Oct. 24, 
one in January, and one in March. 
The heifers will be fresh in February. 
Also a bull born Nov. 28, 1915, Sired 
by a son of King of the Pontiacs and 
out of a daughter of DeKol 2d’s 
Mutval Paul, the Sire of 44 A. R. O. 


daughters and 36 producing sone. H. ; : 


T. Hinten, Leetonia, O. 

FOR SALE—104 acres, 114 miles 
from town, 11 room house 40x60, 
basement barn with stable, 40 cows, 
2 horses, milk house, garage, gran- 
ary, 20 acres woods, i000 peach 
trees, apple orchard,-two 10x30 silos. 
$100 per acre ee farm, or with all 
tools and feed, 2 horses and 30 head 
of cattle $125 per acre. F. E. Burch, 
E. Orwell, Ohio. 
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ies _ HARRY S. DAY ; 
bee Pes | Funeral Director ; 
: re 1755 Market Street, South Side 3 
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Bell Main 7196 * Automatic 6160 ; 
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NA MUSICAL 


‘ 


reparatory School and College of Music. Chartered 


eM le pag 


PRICE 


isediis in technic, theory, 
Music. 


Cornet and other Band Instruments. 
Address © 
kL 


‘febbered 


rural districts 14 so die. This is slight 
margin of difference, and is taken to 
indicate that causes other than con- 
gestion are responsible for the high 
rate where the air is purest. Special 
attention is to be given to the needs 


Bodies Straightened 


34-46 Pyatt St. 


piercing or megaphonic tones. 


Fiftieth Year. 
“school of experiences.” 


Swinging Curtains 


F. B. Smith Garage 


Both Phones 


HALL’S MUSIC STORE 


j ; PIANO ) PARLORS 
PLEASING | TONE 


The pleasing musical tones of the 


STRADIVARIA 


Known for tone 
Patented 
give new delights in the art of tone reproduction. Truer 
natural tones—ef greater depth and richness—have never 
possibleuntil the coming of this marvelous instrument. 


STRADIVARIA 
Known for tone 
Patented 
plays all makes of records and plays them better. 


Several Models from $60.00 to $250.00 
The Stradivara has a sound board like a piano—a radical de- 
parture from the old-style phonograph. 


Let us play this instrument for you. 
We also carry a large line of 


PIANOS, PLAYERS AND GRANDS 


Our Prices and Terms cannot be duplicated, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


34 and 36 MAIN and 8 FRANKLIN STREETS. 
WARREN, 


INSTITUTE 


Operated on plan of daily personal instruction. 
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of every community in the campaign 
now in progtess, and through the co- 
operation of local agencies it is ex- 
pected that the death rate ev erywhere, 


city and country, will be largely tre- 
duced. 


ESBS ES I TE EST ere eee ee | 
| §REGRINDING 
-CYLINDERS 


FITTING PISTONS and WRIST PINS 
WORN MOTORS MADE BETTER THAN NEW. 
BUSHINGS and BEARINGS 
AXEL SHAFTS—PARTS 


Complete Automobile Machine Shop 
Pistons and material in stock; any oversize piston 
rings. 


Let Us Paint Your Car Now 


Painting, Revarnishing, Top Trimming and ‘Up- 
holstering. All kinds of battery and electrical work. 


Columbia Service Station. 


Special Top Work 


Youngstown, O. 


and more 
been © 


There are no metallic 


20 years in Warren 


OHIO. 


Known as 


Actual daily experience in branch studied. Daily 
solfeggio, ensemble, musical history. 
Faculty devotes entire time to school. 
tien from a Master- 


Public School 
Each pupil has personal instrue-— 


musician. Expenses very moderate. 


Daily private lessons in Piano, Voice, Violin and orchestral instruments. 


»F President 
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c(eontnecs from rece 10) 
considerable number of SME a 
to believe that this constivent ean be 
put into the milk only as it is present 


in the food of the mother, and that. 


milk can be produced from certain 
diets which is unsuited for the young 
and without the power to induce 
growth although it may have the 
normal amount of protein, fat, ‘and 
milk sugar. Of course this means 
that buttertat of such milks would 
produce butter of low grade. It seems 
certain, however, that the average 
dairy ration made up with a liberal 
amount of forage, or of hay, and of 
such a quality as to be palatable, will 
insure an adequate supply of the 
growth-promoting substance in the 
fat. 
Butterfat vs. Oleemargarine 

I have been repeatedly asked if this 
story of the peculiar food properties 
of butterfat as contrasted with the 
body fats of animals: is not to he 
construed a's the funeral oration of the 
putter substitute. In the past the 
butter-substitute man has argued that 
one fat yields as much energy as does 
any other fat, and all fats are about 
equally well digested and absorbed. 
and that when he makes a product 
which is as palatable as butter, he has 
something just as good as butter in 
every respect, and at a great saving 
in expense. 

My answer to this question is as 
follows: The butter substitute, con- 
taining a considerable admixture of 
the body fats of the animals, is not 


equal in its physiological propel ties to 


an equal amount of butter, although 
it may possess as much energy and 
equal digestibility. As an energy food 
it may be just as good as butter, but 
in the peculiar growth promoting 
power we have been discussing, butter 
is lowered in value in so far as it is 
diluted with animal or vegetable fats. 
Among the ordinary human food 
stuffs the sources of the unknown 
substance indespensable for growth 
are eggs, milk and meats. Meats de 
not furnish so much as do either eggs 
or milk. All other human foods either 
do not furnish this substance at all 
or contain entirely inadequate 
amounts of it. It is easily possible 
and practicable to give the young 
child what he needs of this substance 
in the form of milk and eggs, and still 
allow him to eat a butter substitute 
on his bread. At least I believe that 
there is no doubt that his can be done. 
There are no subsitutes, however, for 
these two kinds of food for the grow- 
ing young. The experience which I 
have had up to the present time in 
trying to determine the relative 
amount of the unknown substance 
contained in butterfat which is neces- 
sary to maintain a grown animal as 
compared with the amount necessary 
to induce growth in the young, is still 
entirely too small to warrant draw- 
ing satisfactory conclusions, and I can 
only say tentatively that the amount 
required to maintain a grown animal 
is quite small in comparison. 

Application to Growth ef Farm 

| Animals 

IT have in this discussion empha- 
sized the importance of the ‘special 
property of certain fats as contrast- 
ed with others, because this factor in 

dietetics and animal production he 
up to very recently not been app7e- 
ciated. It is in reality of the same 
relative importance as the other well 
recognized factors concerned in an 
adequate ration. None can be inade- 
quate and success be attained in 
their use. It ‘seems evident to me. 
however, that there are a great many 
substances to be found on farms in 


oa this pal 
one which is deter: i 


_ growth of young animals, especially 
‘It is easy to compound rations — 
which, if they contained more of this 
would. 

support growth at the maximum rate | 


pigs| 
growth-promoting substance, 


which, because they carry an inade- 


quate amount of it, are causing the — 


animals to grow about half as fast as 
they are capable of growing. 
this factor which is in a considerable 


degree responsible for the fine rate 


of growth which always follows the 
feeding of skimmilk along with a 
grain ratin. The value of meat 
scraps when added to ‘such rations is 
likewise in great measure the result 
of the increase of the content of this 
substance. 
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THE SIGN OF = 
OUALITY LUBRICANT! 


When You Buy Oils or a : 


Write for Prices. or Phone us. 
Bell Phone eae 2588 


WEST LAKES CROSSING .. 


; Parking space for 40 machines atour Fro a ee 


789 . WICK AVE. 


Buy 
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WICK AVE & SYCAMORE , 
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: ane of April 25th, 1918, the fol- 
wing: “Dr. Clyde L. King, of Phil- 
phia, was present at the milk 
ference and gave some valuable 
stance in reaching a final deci~ 


is + short parairaph was only a 
sing thought when written and 


ened in latter months to a nu- 
for regular price fixing methods. 
ir. King came to producers in the 
sburgh district as a representa. 
ve of the Food Administration to 
t as arbitrator in the fixing of milk 
S suing the. war period. He 


he onsumers from dangers threat- 
ing them. His first’ service  be- 
nged to them. _ 

it was a difficult position, an awk- 
ard: circumstance, for the milk pro- 
acer and his dealer were poor com- 
inions in business. The milk strike 
_the previous August had made a 
(asm. filled with hatred and suspi- 
on seeming too wide for again meet- 
g each other upon common ground 
id working together to bring about 
\justment of circumstances neces- 


ntage of both and at the same time 
any ee mere against - bad re- 


isted_ no confidence in each 
do perhaps but little desire for 
walstidence and worse, the mind of 


comising state than either of the. 
q 0 factors. am 

ce, it was the state of mind . 
rhich Dr. King had first to deal,- 
2 gathering of scattered sparks of 
‘mmon sense and the elimination of 
» burning fire of selfishness. This 


1 his methods. More than often 
purpose was questioned, but when 
d Administration had ceased 
ion and the prospects of his 
apparently stopped, sufficient 
of the methods followed ex- 
) cause both producers and 
seek continuance. Con- 
e Governor of — Pennsly- 
ted the office of Milk Ax- 
nd Dr. King was appointed 


ry to do business to the mutual ad- 


The Method of Price ae Pettsorcel in the Pittsburgh Milk District Has 
‘aa Because It ‘Tends to Develop Cooperation of All Parties Co 


Pittsburgh district milk prices are 


considered. It is ‘the firm conviction 
that no more can be taken out of a 
business than exists in it, and there- 
for no. arbitrary power can do more 
without jeopardizing the future. It 
is the old law of economics for which 
no man can substitute. 

High prices come when demand ex- 
ceeds supply and low prices come 
when supply exceeds demand. Both 
may be a reaction to each other and 
consequently hold an element of dan- 
ger. The desirable condition is the 
balancing of supply and demand from 
which profitable prices can be perm- 
anently maintained. 

- The Method.’ . 

The method equals the theory in 
simplicity, for it is nothing more than 
a study of supply and demand. The 
study is made from actual business 
transacted. 

Thru the office of an expert ac- 


_ countant working under the direction 
of the Milk Arbitrator, examination — 


es 


is made of the business affairs of 
various dealers. All departments of 
their business must submit to this ex- 
amination whether it be the whole 
milk trade or the manufactured pro- 
ducts. It is in the results -of this 
that knowledge of prices can be ar- 
rived at, and around which an effi- 
cient and profitable industry can be 
built. 

From this point the producer, the 
dealer, and the consumer must as- 
me their responsibilities. = 
The producer is responsible fer 
supply, the dealer and consumer for 

demand. - BS 

In the production of milk by far 
the greatest responsibility lies, for it 
is in this that costs and profits are 
mostly regulated. The producer de- 
sires cost of production and a profit, 
but he can only obtain this providing 
his product can pass uninterruptedly 
and économically to the consumer. 

The price must vary from the cost 


of production according to the effi- 


Been Highly Successful 


ncerned 


ciency of the industry. He must 
learn to regulate production in re- 
lation to the cost of production and 
the price he receives. The producer 
assumes all the responsibility for his 
financial income, and if his methods 
do not harmonize in a profitable pro- 
gram, he is the one to suffer, 
Starting with the consumer, there 
must exist the realization of the food 
value of dairy products from a 
nutritive standpoint and there must 
exist a willingness to pay the necey- 
sary price to maintain sufficient sup- 
ply, no more, no less. The interest 
of consumers end there and neither 


dealer nor producer can expect furth- 
er consideration. 
Passing to the dealer there must* 


be taken from the consumer’s pay 
sufficient to meet the costs ef an ef- 
ficient’ distribution system 
reasonable profit upon investment. 
The dealer is responsible for the et- 


ficiency of his ewn business and can 


only stand upon it. His own figures 
betray him should he desire to evade 
this responsibility. He is in the em- 
ploy of both producer and consumer, 
practically speaking, subject to dis- 
employment at their will. The inef- 


ficient dealer’ cannot stand for long 
the economic pressure forced upon 


him. 

In the finish, the producer secures 
the reasonable price, the Jong» or the 
short price. In the past he has sel- 
dom secured other than the short 
price. because he had ne means of 
knowing when other than a _ short 
price existed. He has been in the 
employ of the dealer rather than the 
dealer in the employ of him. 

The Growing Confidence. 

In a few short months there has 
sprung a confidence between pro- 
ducers, dealers and consumers to re- 
place the selfish and distrustful state 
of mind. 

Each month these factors come to- 
gether with open minds to consider 
conditions as they exist, to give and 
take according to better judgment 
and merits of circumstance. A typi- 
eal demonstration of this was brought 
forward at the last. conference when 
dealers offered voluntarily to inerease 
the price-to producers should their 
condition warrant without increasing 
the price to the consumer. This in- 
crease would mean a Joss to them for 
the month and in consideration repre- 
sentatives of consumes agreed to the 
plan of holding present retail prices 
when prices to producers was reduced 
in order to cover losses sustained: It 
was reasoned producers were entitled 
to more money wimch could be se- 
eured in this way. The arrangement 
surely showed a high degree of condi-~ 
dence between these factors. 
(Continued on Page 8) — 
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Agriculture i is Defended at Labor-Capital Conference by 


Chas. Barrett, of Farmer’s Cooperative Union 


(Continued from Jast issue.) 

IT say I believe in organized labor 
and organized industry, but I want to 
warn organized labor that it cannot 
successfully alone* conduct the 
mighty affairs of this nation. I want 
to warn organized capital that it can- 
not by_ itself bring order out of what 
everybody who reéds and observes 
will admit is present day chaos. Both 

must bring Uncle Reuben in and each 
must coneede to him a square deal. 

The farmer has been falsely held 
responsible for the high cost of liv: 
‘have at- 
' tributed to him a desire for heartless 

and shameless profiteering. Ti.2y 
_have said® that it is because he has 
asked certain prices for his hogs, his 
cattle, his wheat, his corn and his 
' vegetables that the people in urban 
communities _ have. suffered actual 
hunger. They have accused him of 
hoarding, when he has simply laid by 
g certain supplies to be used when the 
harvesting season has passed. 

Then organized labor says, “Jet's 
reduce the price paid to the original 
producer for his wheat, his corn, his 
cotton.and his beef, mutton and pork, 
_ then we will be able to get cheaper 
bread}. cheaper meat “and cheaper 
clothing.” Organized capital says 
“fine? But neither recognizes the 
fact that the farmer in all these years 
of high costs has had to bear the bur- 
den and heat of the day. He has had 
to make up deficits. He has been 
obliged to pay excessive wages, im- 
mensely--increased prices for his 
equipment and enormously augment- 
ed prices for his clothing. 

During the past few weeks pork 
has declined in price, beef h¥s gone 
“down and corn reeeded. Has any 
manufacturer suggested that in ex- 
change for these favors to the people 
forced, by economic conditions over 
which the farmer has no control, he 
should buy his farm machinery at re- 
duced rates? No, there is no sugges- 
tion of reciprocal advantage. I con- 
gratulate the beef eaters of Washing- 
ton on the fact that they no longer 
pay sixty cents a pound for sirloin 
steak or seventy cents per pound for 
lamb chops. But has any man or col- 
lection of men suggested that the 
men who raise these articles of food 
receivé liberal discounts on their pur- 
chases of farm machinery? 

No Representation 

Now gentlemen, permit; me to mem} 
tion a matter which I approach with 
great reluctance. The farmer has 
been given practically no voice in the 
direction of governmental affairs. As 
I said a little while ago, he has been 
urged to produce food and to sell it 
at a price allowing him the very 


. smallest margin of profit, but has he _ 


been consulted regarding the agricul- 
tural policy of the nation? Has he 
been placed on government commis- 
sions, having to do with agriculture? 
Has he been asked to assist any de- 
partment of government in its efforts 
to’arrive at the truth concerning agri- 
culture? To all these questions I can 
only return‘an amphatie negative and 
this is supported by the records. 
Habitual disregard of the farmer 
and the practice of discounting him 
in the popular mind as an intellectual 
and constructive force is responsible 
for the fact that during the war he 
received practically no consideration. 


Capital and labor were given pass- - 
ports which admitted them to the~ 


Peace Conference in Paris. Labor is 


‘document-.now under 


ae 


to hie congratulated on the fatc. that 
she obtained recognition in that great 
document known as the’ Peace ‘Treaty 
and it is in no spirit of envy that I 


_compare her acfemplishment in that 


regard with the Jaék of achievement 
by agriculture. It was impossible for 
farmers to get the necessary - pass- 
ports enabling them to get to Paris, 
much less realizing their ambition. to 
obtain a place for agriculture in the 
consideration 
by the United States Senate. 
Farmers and the War. 

The war had been won and few 
made greater sacrifices. than the 
farmer in the interests of that im- 
mense achievement, and yet when he 
asked for recognition he was unable 
to get it. Why did union labor win 
so signal a victory? It was probably 


because of its effective organization. 9--~ | i EP aee ee Bc e . 


For the 1920 Model my 


| INDIAN a 


re eh. won't regret it. Le bie, io 


which speaks with one voice on all 
questions concerning the interests. of 
the toiler. Further, union labor is 
not averse to making a noise and it 
was heard around the world. The 
farmer stickinb to his plow, accepted 
patriotically the dictum of bureaucra- 


~ ey and having accepted it the govern- 


ment naturally concluded that he 
really didn’t want anything and if he 
did: he shouldn’t get it. 

Farmers wherever and whenever 
they gather these days are voicing 
feelings that during the war period 
were largely suppressed, for they” 
were loath to do anything that could 
be construed as unpatriotic. They 
are saying very plainly that one of 
the greatest ‘burdens they had to 
bear was in the policy that was pur- 


sued of calling into the national ecoun- — 


cils men from the great industries 
and callings other than farming, at 
the same time to all intents and pur- 
poses ignoring the great farming in- 
terests. 
Who Ran the War Beards? 

For instanee, in the constitution of 

the war emergency boards one will 


“look ‘in vain for more than a small 


handfull of farmers who were asked 
to fill any position of responsibility or 
trust. Personally I do not know a half 
dozen such men. Oh, yes, there were 
a few lawyerfarmers, politician farm- 
ers, banker farmers—men who had 
farms as a side line and whose finan- 
cial interests were far greater else- 
where. But they in no way were rep- 
resentative of the farmer or sensitive 
to the demands and needs of Ameri- 
can agriculture. There are something 
like forty millions of farm people in 
this country, and it is this great aver- 
age. mass of toilers that I am re- 
ferring to when I say that they need- 
ed and deserved adequate representa- 
tion—and for that matter still do. 
Among this great body of farmers 

there are thousands of self taught, 

hard headed men, yes, educated col- 
lege bred men who would have been 
glad to have helped their country in 
service on boards here at Washing- 
ton. We now know that the dollar a 


year basis was not adhered to in the 


acceptance of service, and there was 
no valid reason for ignoring a body of 
men whose services ‘would have 
proved of inestimable value to their 
country, and the importance of whose 
calling entitled them to fair consider- 
ation. Other industries were not 
dealth with in this way. The Chamber 
of Commerce, it has been stated, had 
close to a thousand representatives 


on the War Trade and War Industries 


Boards: Moreover, it is universal 


dors of foods and feeds almost com- 
Food Adminis- . 
tration, where they ‘were in complete © 


pletely manned the 


authority over the affairs of farmers. 
Evidence can be brought forward to 
show that some of these men took ad- 


vantage of their high positions to 


work serious hardships to the business 
arrangements that farmers had spent 
years of laborious effort in building 


sup. 


During the war the farmers accept- 
ed a price for wheat fixed by the gov- 
ernment. They accepted it without 
protest, though the very day the 
price was fixed they could have ob- 
tained on the primary markets from 
eighty cents to a dollar a bushel 
more. They were urged to raise food 
and they responded with patrioiie 
fervor. 


How the Work Was ase: 


oo 


; enérey or 


worked in- the fields, and 


overtime: The result was a 
huge proportions; a crop 
-heartened the allies and ; 


-in the enactment of the & 


- ity of recognition, equality of of | 


Penn yee Tire Co., 117 S. ‘Champion | 
eae Younseyy Ohio. 


work was Jacking. Se. heir wi 
worked-in-the fields, their c 


men handled-the plows,, all 


shivers through the spinal ma r¢ 
Ludendorf, Hindenburg, the 
and all the crowd that has tak 


tragedy of all ages. — 

But the farmers are not ‘aed 
special consideration on this ac 
They are not begging for recogn 
in return for their support of 
war loan, for their gifts. to ever 
charity, for their sacrifice of pe 
sons. They are only asking for ec 


tunity, equality of right to serve 


The highest quality, mo: 
service-satisfying tires o 
the market, yet sold a 
prices approximately on 
parity with those of ordi- 
nary tires: sold on a 3 50 
mile basis. . 

Cost much less ‘chon an: 
other make carrying 2 
thing Hke equal mile 
assurance, though, guar 
teed, per’ warranty fe 


ong: the 
ers, “mentally 


ical y granted this right. 
has asked that its rights 
ed as to affirmatively and 


howl from the Wholesale 
sociation and other inter- 
blame oa for the high cost 


~ 


tf Right t to Organize. 


of cooperative farm con- 
been thrown into jail, in- 
ons and treated as male- 
hey have done only . that 


ranized labor is specifically 


their wares through their 
ganizations direct to the con- 
' This transference of the func- 
the commission man to the 
himself is in line with what 
'y the world over is trying tq 
‘lish. Industry everywhere is. 
a policy of progressive elim- 
Tei is getting rid as fast as it 
"unnecessary agencies and is 
jentrating its forces as to re- 
e cost of selling. Tt is the cost 
ing that is largely responsible 
1 high cost of living. , 
the farmers have asked that 
pper-Hersman bill be adopted. 
ould free legitimate farm cor- 


J Bite . a 


gress of farm industry. 


y permit it to engage in 


_ by federal enactment to © 


14 Stimbeagh Building 
~ Youngstown, Ohio 


and - ae leave 
~ them rit liberty to reach their cus- 


> “tomers by the shortest possible route. 


Shorten’ the distance between your- 
self and your customer by a more 
scientific and less expensive system 
of distribution and you~ reduce the 
cost of living. I tell you gentlemen 
of the conference, collective bargain- 
ing ig absolutely essential to the pro- 
Individual- 
ism is out of date. It is because farm- 
ers have tried to succeed as individ- 
uals that so many have failed and 


agriculture has lost its hold to a large 


extent’ on the human heart. Isolated 
and alone, the future or present day 
farmer cannot succeed, but with gov- 
ermental recognition and with that 
encouragement which organized so- 
ciety should give a great basie and 
absolutely necessary industry, it can 
be depended upon to Support every- 
thing that is. American, everything 
that is right, everything that is ap- 
proved of human conscience. 

There is no purpose in this state- 
ment to make threats. But a candid 
man must point out some things that 
are inevitable. This continued mis- 
understanding of farmers, ‘resulting 
in unjust treatment of a great indus- 
try, must and will, if continued, cause 
a reduction in acreage cultivation. It 
must and will cause the farmers of 
the country to be less solicitous re- 


garding the food supply of the world 
and it must and will reduce the al- 
ready rapidly dimishing rural pop- 
ulation to the point where the nation 


‘will be placed in positive peril. It is 


not necessary to be either mathema- 
tician or a seer in order to reach this 
very logical conclusion. 


mr Re No Pay, No Work. 4 

- No union labor man, if he can avoid 
it, or if hunger does not drive him to 
it, will continue to work if he cannot 


sell his labor at a fair and reasonable 


price. Can you expect that the farm- 


er will remain docile and continue to 
put a maximum effort into production 
when he knows that he is not getting 
the cost of placing his products on 
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MAX WE 


MORE MILES PER GALLON 
MORE MILES ON TIRES 


5-Passenger Car $1,060.00 
114 Ton Truck Chassis $1,495.00 


Delivered Youngstown. 


The Kay Motor Sales Co. 


789 WICK AVE. 


WITH BRAWN and BRAIN, GIVES MORE 


| 
PULVERIZED LIMESTONE, WHEN MIXED i 

r 
GRAIN and GAIN to SOIL and TOIL. i 


IS THE KEY THAT UNLOCKS THE 
HOUSE AND HOME OF SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING. 


IS NONE 


ETTER 


RE What are your plant 
sacks and bulk. 


i ee ee ee ee 


Cut out—Mark X before information. desired and 
mail to address given. 


niga: What is the present freight rate to 
Pape Oe Do you give a discount for cash? 
most. What is the smallest carload? 

aD as What is the largest carload? 
ae How soon can you ship? 

eee Have you an agent at this point? 
Sees Do you want an agent here? 
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the market? In many localities and 
with many products he does not re- 
ceive actual cost of preduction, ang& 
it is the unpaid Jabor of his wife and 
children that makes ‘it possible to 
continue in the farming business. %s 
it not natural that he will one day, 
under such circumstances, refuse to 
produce, or at least only grow enough 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Automatic 6160 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


Bigger Yields From Ali Your Fields ==] 


prices per net ton? 


A- . ~ Sidney Seheiver, } 
Wise, secretary anc 


Pi Si Telecomms oc fv. i cPrentent 


OW. Si Wise. o..0.+.. .Vice: President 


' 'B. H. Shore............... Secretary 


Board of Directors’ - 
- P: S) Brenneman, F, H. Shore, A. W. 
Place, John Kampf, W. S. Wise. 


Austinburg: Local 
W. O. Ellsworth, president; F. H. 
Reynolds, secretary; Frank Hess, 
treasurer; A. J, Heath, member ad- 
visory council, 


Alliance Local. be 


S. L. Lipley, president; A. F. Hazen, 
secretary; G. A. Allenbaugh, treas-. 
urer; Amos Eckert, member advisory 
council, ; 

Andover Local 

J. H. Sparling, president; F. A. 
Butler, vice president; W. S. Crow, 
secretary; C. B. Fitts, treasurer; J. WH. 
Sparling, C. W. Slater, members of 
advisory council, 


Ashtabula Local 
A. A. Harmon, president; F. H. 
Metcalf, secretary; D. H. Fargo, 
treasurer; Dr. Frederick, member ad- 
visory council. 
Augusta Local 
D. V. Manfell, president; Jas. W. 
hicGee, secretary and member advis- 
ery council; M. J, Kainsberger, treas- 
urer, 
Bayard Local 
W. O. Bowers, president; Rayman 
Hayman, vice-president; Chas. W. 
Hart, secretary; L: E. Unger, treasur- 
er; W. O. Bowers, Lawrence Walters, 
Walter Whitleather, members advis- 
ery council: 
Bessemer Local 
T. A, Hay, president; W. A. Gerner, 
secretary; T. A. Hay, member advis- 
ory council. 
Beaver Center Local 
H. Rudler, president; G. W. Fuller, 
secretary; Fred Stewart, treasurer; 
A. E. Corey; member advisory council. 
Bazetta Local 
E. D. Marvin, president; 
Parke, secretary; W. L. Deckert, 
treasurer; J. P. Dilley, member ad» 
Visory council, 
Branchton Local 
W. W. Morrison, president; G. W. 
Hartzel, vice-president; S. J. Rhodes, 
secretary and treasurer. 
_ Braceville Local 


C. R. Davis, president; A. B: Joy, 


vice-president; Frank Nye, secretary; 
Wm. Gillett, treasurer; J, A. Crabs, 
member advisory council. 
Bristol Local 
J. S. VanDervort, president; George 
Bowers, vice president; J. S. Nelson 
secretary; J. H. Hicks, treasirer: 
John H. Hyde, member advisory 
council. 
Canfield: Local 
E. R.. Wither, president; W. S. 
Cook, vice-president; F. L, Crockett 
secretary; W. S. Rhodes, tre surer: 
C. M. Smith, member advisory. council 
é Colebrook Local 


Louis G. Krieg, president; R. L.. 


Allison, vice-president; €: A. Peek 
secretary; C. H. Turner, treasurer: T. 
G. Moose, member advisory. council 

Pem Line. Local 

oN. K, 
Partch, vice president; K. K. Partch 
secretary; E. A. Corey, treasurer: T. 
M, Palmer, member advisory piace 

Coitsville Local 

R. W. Collins, president; D. M. 

Brownlee, Secretary; Fritz Wilson, 


treasurer; R. W. Collins, member ad- 


visory- council: 


: Cherry Valley Local 
R. E. Palmer, president; Arthur 


Petrie, treasurer; G. G. Pifer, secre+ 
ni tary. ae ! : tne 


. 


ANNO 


Ge Le 


Partch, president; L, E.- 


pe ees 


memsberial A ook er ea 
; Chartiers: Lecal 

. John W. Quivey, J. M. Paxton, mem- 
bers advisory council. Wh 

. Champion. Local” 

’ &. E. Durst, president; S. J. Pierce, 
secretary and treasurer; L. W. Pierce, 
advisory council member. 


Dorset Local. 

H. A. McConnell, president; G. A. 
VanWinkle, vice-president; C. E. Van- 
Winkle, secretary; R, R. Mells, treas- 
urer; R. B. Cox, and O. B. McCoy, 
members: advisory council. 


Denmark Local 
E. A. Sampson, president; E. M. 
Hardman, vice-president; G. A. Huey, 
secretary; J. G. Herrman, treasurer; 
E. A. Sampson, P. Paulson, C. H. 


Blanche, members advisory council. ay 


East Claridon Local 


F; W. Pieree, president; S. N. Pol- 
lock, vice-president; Geo, T. Reynolds, 


_seeretary; Floyd A. Phillips, treas- 


urer; S, N. Grosvenor, member ad- 
visory council. ‘ 


East Liverpool Local 
J. E. Smith, president; J. D. Rice, 
secretary; H. L. Rose, treasurer; J. 
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wind her up? 


and they don’t run 


day ACT NOW. 
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“Do You Still Crank Your Ford? 


Thousands of other Ford o 


away in less time than it now 


Guaranteed to work perfectly as long as your Ford will 
yun. This guarantees the whole starter or any part of it. 
[It’s sold. ‘on a money-back trial. If it is not perfectly satis-— 
factory we'll take it off your car and refund the purchase 
price. We know that’s a strong guarantee, but also know that. 
the Universal is perfect. Every part of it drop forged steel, 
and experience has proved that it will withstand the most 
severe abuse. It’s absolutely foolproof. Don’t confuse the) 
“Universal Starter” with others you have seen for sale. This 
is its first appearance in your territory. You must see it. 
demonstrated -to appreciate it. At the price this starter is 
offered you can within a short while save the cost of Universal 
Starter in gasoline and oil wasted in letting your engine run. 
Guaranteed to start any FORD that will crank. Demonstra- 
tion stores are now located in most of the important cities in the 
United States and the territory in most of the States has al- 
ready been sold. Counties in_your territory may be closed any | 


Farmington Local ; 

CG. A. Parker, president; A. Y. Os- 
mer, secretary; Geo. Hyde, treasurer; 
Harry. Hathway, Chas, Trask, mem- 
bers. of advisory council. 

Fowler Local: 

Geo. Cover, president; B. B. Loy, 
secretary; H, J, Forward, treasurer; 
Geo. A. Cover and Paul Forward, 
members. advisory. council. 

Gustavus Lecal 

E. C. Gray, president; Walter 
Smith, secretary; Elmer H. Partridge, 
treasurer; Harry C. Beatty, member 
advisory council, - 

Garfield Local: 

James Cameron, president; R. E. 

Fouts, secretary; Lewis Greenwalt, 


treasurer; Everett» Jones, member ad- | 


visory council. 
Green Local 
F. D: Vaugh, president; F. D, Webb, 
vice-president; W. L. Love, secretary; 
D. S. Dennison, treasurer; A. V. Case, 
R. W. Clark, members advisory coun- 


—Do you still wade ’round in the mud on rainy days to get your car start 


—If you stop for a moment and kill your engine, do you still have to get out; 


—Do you think it necessary to be a slave to the crank? — ee 


Thousands of Others Have Quit--Why Not You 
wners have ended their cranking care 
they now step into their cars, USE THE UNIVERSAL STARTER | and _ 
takes you to pull the priming wire on your Ho! 
the risk of a broken arm orasprained wrist. => 
. CAN BE INSTALLED IN 30 MINUTES . 
Installation harmless to your car. 
a penny of upkeep in sight. 
firing can neither harm driver or 


“NEW UNIVERSAL STARTER” — 


Guaranteed ¢€ fe Including o Sold on 
for the Life of S 29 Oo Foot Primer and Positive M 
- Your Car — . 


Universal Starter Com y 
a Toronto, Canada eh 


_ 08 


“White, vice-president; J. d w 


eee i 


Made of drop forged steel, and 
A child ean operate it in perfect safety. Bac 
starter, protected by our automatic relea 


Hot Shot Battery Back Guara 
LIVE AGEN’ 


‘Be Our Agent—Make Good 


UNIVERSAL START 

The Universal sells itself. 1 

want a proposition that will 

| unusually big returns for 

inal investment, 1 

| preferably see us NOW for 

in your city, county or | 

Some choice territory still 0; 
Canada, U. S. and Mexi 


# 


visory council. 
‘Hanoverton 

Chas. Wernet, presidi 
secretary; E. Bower, tr 
Wernet, E. O. Belat, men 


ory council, — : 
G. F. Ramsayer, presid 
Crist, secretary; O. C. H 
urer; G, F, Ramsayer, U 
members advisory council. 
as é a 
Indiana County Loe: 
Herbert McCall, presides 
secretary; A, W. Duncan, 
J, H. White, member advisor 
Jamestown Local 
€. W. Brown, preside 
Crawford, secretary; W- 
treasurer; L. L. Brown, 4 
ner, members advisory cou 
~ Jefferson Local. 
- C. R. Nelius, President; EK. 


BIDE rons 
ers 


mie 


WANTED 


Selling Our 
ite'or W 


ie < 
4 7 


a oO. tT Sheats, 
Tembers Ad ibory: Council. 
Johnston Local 
A. Dennman, president; E. R. 
kin, secretary and treasurer; S. 
Jder, Owen Wertz, members ad- 
y council. 
Kinsman Local 


e, vice president; C. R. Queale, 


Doyle, mémber advisory council. 


Little Beaver Local 
J _N. Riddle, president; D, W. Gil- 


eretary; E, R. Clark, treasurer; C. 
D.. Gwin, member advisory council. 


_ Leetenia Local 

‘wn. P. Wilhelm, president; H. H. 
alvin, secretary; H. A. Schaeffer, 
easurer; J. L. Keller, member ae 
isory council, 
aa? Linesville Local ~ y 

A. L. Woodard, president; A. W. 
derson, vice-president; A. B. Rea, 
retary; H. J, Harris, treasurer; A. 
Henry, A. W. Anderson, D. C. 
dner and Jas, Welch, members ad- 
visory council. 


t Manor Valley Local 
“Tas. F. Torrence, secretary. 
" +. Monteur Local 
J. A. Matchett, president; we 3 
Wilson, Jr., vice president; John H. 


Stewart, secretary and treasurer; W.. 


J, Wilson, Jr., member advisory coun- 
eal. : 
= Mecea Local. . i 

R. L. Biggin, president; W. E. 
Moore, secretary; F, A. Jacoby, treas- 
urer; A. P, King, ‘member advisery 
council. 
; Moravia Local 

J. C. F. Jackson, president; W. S. 
McAnlis, secretary * J. Or ¥F. paeeon, 
member -advisory council. f 
fa ' Mesopotamia Local» 

_S, E, Sweet, president; E. J. Long, 


Pe orasident; Leon Clark, secretary; — 


Emery Norris, treasurer; E. C Mc- 

Pherson, member advisory council. 
North Lima Local _ 

George Painter, president; C. H. 


del, secretary; Ed. Haney, treasurer; 
yo R. Hazen, member advisory council. 
Le New Castle Local 

| ee. W. ae president; C... C 
| Jox, " secreta 3 Cc. M. Hartzel, “treas- 
ier; T. W. Houston, member advis- 


‘ New Galilee Foal } 
, A. Duncan, president; Wis. Ire 
kins, ge “W: G. McHattie, 


visor 
B 4 Maiarten: Falls Local. 

y: i, “H. Griffith, president; H.. 0. 
rber, secretary; ‘H. A. Finnical, 
asurer; W. G. Bate and D. H. 
h, members advisory council. 

“ Norrisyille Locals. = 

L. Gordon, president; Floyd 
ith, vice president; H. E, McMillen, 
ary; O, A. Wood, treasurer, M. 
Baker, member advisory council; 


& a ; 3 ~ 
Secretary; 


Thomas Kinsman, president; Thos. - 


tary; H. J. Fobes, treasurer; P. 


nere, vice president; F. L. Wilson, 


Welsh, vice-president; Ray .D. Hein- 


; _ financial secretary; 
E | Garwood, alternate member. Pee 


$O46000600060¢6 
- Quality Is Our Standard---Let It Be Yours 


“HARTZELL- Ss 


ny Youngstown’s Largest Clothiers and 


os urnishings for Men, Young: 
' Men, Boy’s and Children 


* 140-147 WEST FEDERAL ST. ° 


_W. Miller, cima s. A Oh), 


vice-president; C. A. Buck, secretary; 
asurer; ©. R.| J. H. Hitchcock, treasurer; E. F. 


Noble, George Ewing, C, E, ere re 
‘members advisory council, ~ 
New Waterford Local ; 
S. R. Sander, president; Frank Kan- 
nal, secretary; J. I. Yitzsimmons, 
treasurer; W. B. Read and Willis 
Rupert, members advisory council. 
North Shenango Local 
H. S. Taylor, president; D. K. 
Moore, vice president; F. H. Gilliland, 
secretary; R. P. Pollock, treasurer; 
S. M. Crom, F. S. Linn, members ad-_ 


visory council, 


New Lyme Local 
V. E. Michael, president; E. J. Pot- 
ter, secretary; H, W. Mead, treasurer 
and member of advisory council. 
North Bloomfield Local 
Cc. B. Knight, president; Will Rice, 
wvice president? J. Wallace Hoagland, 
“secretary and treasurer; Fred Mack, 
member advisory ‘enell’ 
Orwell Local 
Aleck Anderson, president; A. W. 
Miller, secretary-treasurer; W. V. 
Spellman, member advisory council. 
Palmer Local 
A. R. Hackett, presidént; E. H. 
Hague, secretary; J. C. Schermerhorn, 
treasurer; Clyde Lamb, member ad- 


‘'yvisory council. 


~Paris Township Local 
‘Y. W. Sheatsley, president; Irwin 
Snyder, secretary; Oscar Hein, vice 
president; Irwin A. Snyder and V. W. 
Sheatsley, members advisory council. 
' Pierpont Local 
Bailey Stump, president; A. L. Wil- 
liams, vice president; Olney Strock, 
secretary; Geo. Hill, treasurer; C. R. 
Derry, Harry Strock, members ad- 
ifaetd council. 
* Penn Line Local 
Cc. W. Maloney, secretary; L. E. 
Partch, member advisory council. 
~ Poland Local - 
Frank Agnew, member advisory 
council. ; 
- Pan Handle Local 
Geo. Pate, secretary. 
; Richmond Local. 
W. J. Hall, president; M. L. Hitch- 
cock, secretary and-treasurer; J. B. 
Flack and W. W. Bullard, members ~” 


advisory council. 


Rock’ Creek Local 

L,~T. Hubbard, president; L. <A. 
Nicklas, vice-president; G. L. Bailey, 
secretary; I. B. Armstrong, treas- 
urer; A. E. od Sag member advisory 
council, 

Rome Local: : 

I, N. Chapin, president; Joseph M. 
Breslyn, secretary; Chas. G. Supplee, 
treasurer; Joseph M. Breslyn, mem- 
ber advisory council. 

Southington Local 

P, Z, Osborne, president;:N. Newell, 

vice-president; J. C. Lauth, secretary; 


_ Ed Crawford, treasurer; L, Huffman, 


W. H. Harshman and P. Z. Osborne, 


-members advisory .cauncil, .. 


Springboro Local 


Lewis Chapman, president; Roy 


Kendal, vice president; Frank Dorr, 


John Finnican, 
Fred, Thornton, 
treasurer;* J.J. Mathers, Frank P. 


recording secretary; 


aa ‘ei fae Oak o 


Rick 
es “be ie me wm. Ray, members advisory 


council. . 


Meetings held at. Reamiers? hall, 


- Springboro, Pa., on the last Saturday 


of each month at 2:000 p. m. 


Springboro Local : 
Howell Powell, president; John Fin- 
nican, secretary; Fred Thornton, 
treasurer; J, J. Mather, member ad- 
visory council. 
Sa@zertown Local 
C. W. Shaw, president; Karl S. 
Willards, secretary; C. Cropp, 
treasurer; C. W. Shaw, O. J. Cropp, 


W. A. Dearborn and J. C, Balliett, 


members advisory council. 


Trumbull Local 
A. P, Bundy, president; C. C. Reig- 
ert, vice-president; D. H. Smith, sec- 
retary; W. A. Amidon, treasurer; J. 
M. Proctor, member advisory council. 


Vernon Local 
H. G. Smith, secretary; C. E, Reed, 
member advisory council. 
Westford Local 
T. €. White, president; W. S. Mc- 
Conahey, secretary;. Chas. Rumsey, 
(Continued on Page. 9) 


buyers are looking for. 
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ing Glasses. 


climb. 


MR. & MRS. W. O. BLASE,: 


Optometrist. 
11 and 15 S. Hazel St., 


Youngstown, O. 


FARMERS 


[eo To BLASE’s| 
3 and get a good pair of Read- 


Step right in | 
off the sidewalk, no steps to: 


Will buy Wheat at Government 
price and grades and can use a 


large quantity at this time. 


THE BALDWIN CITY 
MILLING CO. 


Oak Hill Ave. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


Bell-49-Main 


Farm Loans at G % 


Why pay a higher rate of interest? 

We are getting our FARM CATALOGUE READY 
for fall buyers. If you have a farm that you wish to sell 
or exchange for town property, SEE US AT ONCE so 
that your farm may appear in this catalogue. 
a large number of inquiries for both large and small 
farms... YOUR FARM may be the very farm one of these 


We have 


The Western Reserve Farm 
Agency Company 


<Roomps. 502-3-4 Second National Bank Bldg., Warren, O. 


0O0409 95 6496000-09000600060060066 


Mention THE “REPORTER to the advertiser. 


POWER 
SPEED 
LOW COST 


Wilt make money for you by delivering your load 

ness time and in better condition. lt will save 
money for you by reducing your truck expense 
account—saving in gasoline, oil, tires, and repair bills. 


It is adaptable to hundreds of different uses. Let it 
do your hauling — economically. 


Oldsmobile Economy Truck $1350 


with Handsome Express Body 


Finished in maroon and black, sturdily 


built ahd braced to stand kard usage. 
Ideally suited to the needs of 
wholezalers, retailers, expressmen and 
every other line in fact where maxi- 
mum delivery efficiency is required. 


] os 
2 oe at ee Truck $1295 


Practically any type body can be 
mounted .on this equipment at 
minimum. expense — stake body 


{sr general trucking use, stock 
z 


yack, grain dump er combination wagon 
box to make a real “farmer's handy wagon.” 


4 


The TriState Motors Sonnet 


Oldsmobile-Torbensen Internal 
Gear Drive. 35 x 5 Goodyear 
Cord Tires. Complete Electrical 


self-starter. A 21 years’ 
reputation and a nation-wide 
service organization behind it. 


(662E } 


DISTRIBUTORS 


217 WICK AVENUE 


eeeree 


Chassis complete with Cowl, 
Instrument Board, Fenders, $1 Zz 5 Q 
Windshield. No Seat. 


System—Ignition, lighting, and - 


Opposite Rayen School 
Phones, Federal 3950—Automatic, 6289. 


a 


Ry i 


4‘ 


ducers. . 


‘sary loss to any man, 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 
Issued the 5th and 20th of each month _ 


Entered as second class matter, Feb- 

ruary 25, 1918, at the Postoffice at 

Youngstown, Ohio, under Act of Con- 
_ gress, March 8, 1879. 


#3 Office of ‘Publication 
520-3822 W. Federal, Youngstown, O. 


“Published by — 
“THE ASSOCIATE PUBLISHING CO, 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
‘farl A’ White, Editor and Bus. Mer. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 

C. T. Willis, Representative. 
Beil Phone 3540 Main. 
Automatic.Phone 83765. - 


SUBSCRIPTION. RATES 


For year 


Advertising rates upon request. Right 
z equest. ght 
feserved to refuse all advertising : 
Seeians character. de behead 
iscounts .given. on contracts for 8 
vased within one year. ee 
Notice 0 discontinue advertisement 
sad all changes of copy must .be received 
a0 days. before date of publication, 
qeoetens answered, Competent authority 
is Sigel epewer all questions addressed 
.Ssociats..on any subject i 
astra is desired. 5 ; eee ee 
_vorrespondence is: invited on all subjects 
‘earing on the ‘agricultural activities. of 
Hortheastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania, 
Py not available will be returned if pos- 
a eae a uceraphe or record. animals, 
: § modern farms, F i - 
elie ms, etc. will be ap 


an 


Youngstown, Ohio; Dec 5. 


a “ae, 


DECEMBER MILK PRICE. 

At the conference held in Pittsbure 
on Saturday, November 29th, the Di- 
rectors of The Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Company secured $4.00 for 
December milk at the plants and a 
corresponding increase for direct 
shipments. 

The conference was attended by a 
large number of producers, the deal- 
ers and representatives of consumers, 

County Agent N.S. Grubbs, of Al 
fegheny County presided over the 
meeting. 
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THE PRICE FIXING PLAN, 


In this issue the Reporter gives the 
first real expression and approval of 
the price fixing policy -since its 


adoption. We have been skeptical to 
the last because we could not afford 
to be otherwise. For nearly four 
years a careful watch has been made 
of policies used thruout the country 
to secure profitable prices for pro- 
We haye seen things of 
“promise and honest endeavor start, 
proceed, reach a certain degree of 
success and then be lost in the past, 
tn them there was something lack- 
ing, something just beyiond that could 
not be secured, 
seems to be 


This something now 
full cooperation. The 
producers cooperated with each other 
to the greatest degree, but there Was 
the end; onlygpart of a great machine 
was working. 
_t is because the plan is a success 
that we say it is right, because each 
month shows some further degree of 
advancement without revision 
radical change of policy, 

It is because the theory is Soup 
end the method practical, and offers 
the speediest and surest means of 
placing the dairy industry on a profi- 
table basis. 

Not only can the dairy industry im- 
prove its condition by the general 
adoption of this plan, but all industry 
ean bring itself out of chaos and 
again satisfy an uncontented people. 


and 


Thru it, labor becomes employer with. 
_ Out tearing down foundations already 


built, and without inflicting unneces- 


1 et 


THE FARMER AND T 
; COST OF LIVING. 


reached the Reporter. 
sense has been concisely given in a 
few short paragraphs which we are 
glad to reprint: 2 

The farmer is the world’s greatest 
buyer! ¥ 

The farm is the bread-basket of the 
world! . 

The farmer needs the suppirt -of 
every thinking person right NOW! 

Agriculture. was the world’s first 
occupation. And it will survive and 
be the last, in ease others cease. 

The world must be fed. 

Agriculture is the only free trade 
on earth! 

Investigation during the war, when 
we were told that we had to curb our 
appetites, showed that the reason for 
high price of food was naturalty, its 
scarcity. It showed alarming aere- 
age that had been deserted. 

One great reason, besides the high 
cost of labor, was the general exodus 
of the rural population to larger 
centers. Teachers, preachers, lectur- 
ers and journalists pointed out to the 
youth of the farm the possibilities of 
the city, so that they might become 
powerful and influential in, the eyes 
of the world. Cartoonists added 
fuel by depicting the farmers as a 
‘“rube” or “‘hay-seed”—ignorant, easy 
and equipped with the chin whiskers 
of a goat, until the sensitive boy 
longed ior the day when he could go 
to a big city, 

, This made the supply of food less 
and the price higher, 

In passing, let us say that it is the 
city man who shows his ignorance 
when he visits the farm. 

The man hardest to wake usually is 
most active when -he once gets his 
feet under him. And the farmer is 
gradually, but quickly becoming 
aroused. 

Agriculture is about the only busi- 
ness—for it is a business, if not a 
science—that is not organized. The 
day is surely coming when this can- 
not be said. 

reves this. 

Before the farmers ef the United 
States can produce two to four time: 
more per acre than they do now, as 
some European countries had to do to 
keep alive, they must be assured cf at 
least as decent an income as the city 
men are getting today, or they will 
have to let the cities feel the pinch 
of hunger. 

The farmer will be the last to suf- 
fer for want. of food. f 
~ The past two months’ decline of 
food stuffs is absolutely unfair to, the 
farmer! We think it has declined fully 
30%, while organized labor has shown 
advanced salary increases, 

The farmer is today a disappointed 
1nan—and rightfully so; The fact 
that he is not organized prevents us 
all from feeling this. An 
stomach brings any person to his 
senses. 

Not alone must he have good roads, 
the. chance for study at agricultural 
colleges, a liberal education on the 
practical treatment of farms so that 
farming may be made a paying pro- 


fession, but he should have a greater . 


representation in our legislatures. 
Above all, we must give the farmer 
the chance of marketing: his*goods at 
a profit as all businesses that sell to 
him expect to make a profit, 
Let us aid him by making a true 
vision possible, 
~ If we fail to do this, farming must 
naturally decline, and the. 


Sitter oo 


An ‘editorial issued by The Atlas” 
Oil Company, under this title has 
Much common _ 
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The Dakota development 
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country — 


‘AND A GOOD ONE — 
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is a pair of good reading glasses int 


GO TO BLASES~ 


and Get Them. 


, 2%, 
er 


7 
+ 


Don’t put it off until the rush is on, you'll get better 
attention now. We guarantee the goods and the fit 
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too. : Ley “ot See 
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11-15 SOUTH HAZEL STREET 


, 0. 
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50 Steps South of Federal St. ‘Younsstowe 
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Read the advertisements in this publication _ 


& 


You'll Never Be Disappointed 
in a Pair of Walk-Over Shoes 
BECAUSE ere is 
WALK-OVER SHOES ARE 
MADE OF THE BEST QUAL- 
“ITY MATERIALS, ARE THE | 
LAST WORD IN FASHION 
AND ARE MADE TO FIT THE 
FEET. FREE ORTHOPETIC 
ADVICE. : 
THE 
WALK-OVER 
BOOT SHOP 


Opposite Dome Theatre 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
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‘Particular Clothes For Particular People”’ pie 


{r Real Value Appeals to You, 
being: You Will Wear ae 


8 6. &R Clothes 


o 


sh ees ia eres 


7 


\ 


gives you. 


The price is about one-half for we 


business on a big scale. 


SUITS AND OVERCOAT 
Made-to-Measure In Our O 


eae ee 


Shops 


: $3 5,$37.50 $40.00 $55. 0- 
—$45.00—$50.00—$60.00-* 


4 
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SLUSIVE. = y MERCHANT TAILORS: 


te) S Pay 


Every Garment Made in Our Own Shop 


Our | Stores—Youngstown, Niles, New Castle, 
r ad YF Enea Nps y eres oo eae 
_ Pittsburg, East Liverpool, Akron, Lorain, Cle 


» “Train oe a Trade That ‘Never Runs vice 
Day and Evening 


- Classes Beginning aie ist 


agin _ Also Special Saturday Afternoon Course 
Sides for Car Owners. 
ae Divisions of Course: = 


43 General Construc- 6. Battery and Battery 


3 tion and Nomencla- Ignition. 
5 ture. 7. Magneto and Mag- 
2. The Engine. : neto Ignition. 


3. Power plant, includ- 
ing groups, trans- 
mission and differ- 


8. Starting and Light- 
ing Systems. 
9. Automobile Troubles 


entials. ‘ 
4, Fuels and Carbura- and Remedies. 
_. tors: 10. Driving, Operation, 
5,-Lubrication and Vulcanizing. 


Re Cooling Systems. 11. Car Judging. 
LOW TUITION—FULLY EQUIPPED SHOP 


© Expert Instruction 
. For Inquiries Address 
~ Youngstown Automobile School 


Y. M. C. A., North Champion Street 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


REGRINDING 
‘CYLINDERS 


____ FITTING PISTONS and WRIST PINS 
’ WORN MOTORS MADE BETTER THAN NEW. 
BUSHINGS and BEARINGS 
AXEL SHAFTS—PARTS _ 


_ Complete Automobile Machine Shop 
Pistons and material in stock; any oversize piston 
rings. 


__» Let Us Paint Your Car Now 


_ Painting, Revarnishing, Top Trimming and Up- 
holstering. All kinds of battery and electrical work. 
Columbia Service Station. 

Bodies Straightened Special Top Work 
sy Swinging Curtains 


FE. B. Smith Garage 


-46 & Byatt St. Both Phones Youngstown, O. 


+ 


Pe to every man: 


Oe every variety ard price. 
our big lines. 
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Pieces es ae 


We call your attention to a regular men’s stole. 


Pi ete [ 


: * BARRETT’S STATEMENT 
_ (Continued from Page 3) 


for his actual needs? 

This may appear to be a selfish 
view. But is the farmer expected to 
be the altruist of the nation, the phil: 
anthropist who will feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked, when all the 
time conscious that his own reward 
is of the scantiest character? There 


- was a time when the farmer read lit- 


tle, when he knew very little of what 
was going on in the world. He didn’t 
reason as he now does, with that 
clear conception of his own rights 
and the rights of his family. If he re. 
ceived a wretched pittance for his la- 
bor he felt that something was wrong 
somewhere, but he couldn’t lay his 
hand on the sore spot. N-w, how- 
ever, he is beginning to understand 
where the trouble is and he is organ- 
izing, not especially for his own self- 
ish interests. He wants to get his 
place among the other interests and 
by doing team work help place the 
country in a stable condition. 

If the farmer is continually nczlect- 
ed and exploited it is inevitable that 
he will revolt. The pity of it is, how- 
ever, that society, through its foolish 
policy toward agriculture, may cause 
many farmers to rush into organiza- 
tions which are not one hundred per 
cent American. In their desperation 
they will seek relief in bad company 
and thousands of them may depart 
from that narrow path which is laid 
down by the Constitution and only by 
strict adherence to which any great 
or small question can be settled right. 

It is not in human nature that a 
settlement of the questions now agi- 
tating the world can be effected at a 
gathering of this kind. I am hoping, 
however, to get an understanding, a 


workable agreement, a _ platform 
which will accommodate all true 
Americans. By strict adherance to 


such a platform the clouds that are 
gathering thicker and thicker around 
the horizon of our blessed land will 
disappear like snow before a July 
sun. The farmer wants no special 
privileges. He doesn’t want any wet 
nurse. But he does want to be recog- 
nized as a factor in the affairs of 
government and to do his bit in peace 
as he did in war. 


FARMERS WILL GROW 
MORE CLOVER SEED 

With red clover seed selling at 
more than $30 a bushel, many farm- 
ers are planning to produce this seed 
next season. ‘ 

After securing the regular cutting 
of clover hay, the crop makes a second 
growth and if the season is a normal 
one, the seed crop develops. Unless 
attacked by the clover midge or other 
insects, or else injured by extremely 
dry weather, one may expect to harv- 
est from one to two bushels of clover 


seed per acre. 


Ordinarily the crop of clover seed 
may be materially increased by sacri- 
ficing the hay crop to some extent. 
This may be accomplished by cutting 
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“NOW FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING ¢; 


Here we have a store full of gifts that will appeal <—% 


v ~~ Hosiery, Gloves, Shirts, Overcoats, Raincoats, Sweaters, Fur Caps, Silk Shirts and Neckwear of 
Collar Bags and Traveling Sets. Traveling Bags and Suit Cases, this is one of 


a OSBORNE, The Suit Man 
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Is Fine 
and Warm!”’ 


“cc 
Every room 

is comfortable. Even 
the floors are warm. We }f 
have only one fire to tend 
and no coal or ashes to track 
through the house.’? That’s |} 
what a man says who has an | 


INTERNATIONAL | ~ 
Onepipe Heater 


register warms the whole 
house. Easy to install and op- 
i erate. Keeps the cellar cool. 
| Good for most old houses as 
| well as new. On trial for 60 
days and guaranteed for 5 §f 
iH years. i 
ij Come in and see this heater. t 
WESTERN RESERVE 


“IMPLEMENT CO. | 
Hubbard, O. ~ i 


| 
One heater, one pipe, one | 
| 
| 


This is a it 
real heater. | 


Burns any i 
fuel. 
A triple 


inner casing i 
keeps the | 
beatin, and | | 

keeps the 
cellar cool. | 
f 


the hay somewhat earlier than the 
time for the maximum yield, thus al- 
lowing the second growth of clover to 
come on earlier. This will quite like- 
ly allow it to mature seed before the 
clover midge gets in its work. 


DR. McCULLOM’S BOOKS p) 
One thousand copies of Dr. McCul- 
lom’s books have been received for 
distribution. Each Local is request- 
ed to order such numbers as believed 
possible to dispose © cf. Whatever 
number is ordered will be charged to 
the Local to-be paid for after the 
books have been sold. Needless to 
say, it is expected sufficient care will 
be given to keep from damaging any 
books placed in this manner, 

Special effort should be made to 
place a copy-in each school and li- 
brary. Many of the members can 
profitably invest $1.00 for a copy to 
use in their home. 


>, 
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“YOU KNOW HIM” ‘% 


“the tcndee. of The Barcel 


Gooperative Sale Company, ‘and ‘meet- 
jing current expenses comes from the 
commission collected for the sale of 
milk, This commission is a mighty 


small fraction of the producer's’ milk - 
check, so small the individual hardly 


realizes the payment. It is so small 
the individual forgets it is necessary 
for him.to pay. ‘Think of it, only one 
cent for each,hundred pounds of milk. 
One fourth of one per cent. for the 
month of December. 

~ There has been but little difficulty 
in securing this commission from the 
factory shippers because dealers have 


deducted the Proper amount and paid 


the amounts deducted to the organi- 
zation. 


With the direct shippers there is. a 


greater problem. Tt has not always 
been possible te advise dealers from 
whom to collect commissions amongst 
direct shippers and in some cases 
dealers have neglected to do so when 
advised. Until direct shippers are 
fally organized, to a great extent 
they must be depended upon to pay 
the commission themselves. 

The Directors have desired to ar- 
vange better office accomodations to 
care for the ever increasing business, 
They have not felt justified in doing 
80 with the presént income. "When 
asked whether it wonld- be necessary 
f@ increase the commission, Mr, Wise 
“stated he did not consider it so, pro- 
viding the present charge could be 
eollected from the entire member- 
ship. 
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LIBERTY BONDS 
All Issues Bought.and Sold For 


Cash at Market Prices, 
GET. OUR PRICE 


BEFORE SELLING 


We Also Buy War Saving Stamps. 
_J. and S. WULIGER 


Licensed Brokers 
20 EAST FEDERAL STREET, 
Youngstown, Ohin. 
Open from 9 a;-m. to.10. p..m. Daily, 
_ Bring in your Bonds or Have them 
sent by Registered Mail. 
sf Bn a RSS Se IDS ORE So De ea es 


Any Batteries Re- 
paired and 
Recharged 


EXIDE MILBURN. 
SERVICE CO. 


1621 Wick Avenue 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


FREE BREEDING 


SERVICE 

Lo a half. brother of THREE 

¢WORID’S CHAMPIONS—The 
1 Maplecrest Monarch—Butter- King 

#4 De iXol Colantha. Sired by Friend 

} Hengerveld De Kol Buttar Boy 

and from a 80- Ib. dam, : 


YES, WE MEAN 
WHAT WE SAY 
Write us for full particulars: 
We furnish free breeding service 

Also— ® 


. We will keep your Liberty Bonds, 
without cost toe you, clip the 


f*-coupons when due, and place 
them to your credit, 
And We Pay 


5% 
WA on. Deposits 


F wre People’s Savings Co. 
swearreh, eto : 


vane ; paying are “wilfall r 
$0, but rather fail 


is necessary for them to pay this in- 
dividuaily when not collected thru 
the dealer, niet 

Now is a good time to attend to 
this. If your commissions have not 
been paid, figure up on the basis of 
one cent per hundred pounds the 
amount you are in arrears, forward- 
ing to the Local Secretary. The Lo- 
cal Secretaries are advised to for- 
ward entire amounts collected in this 
way to the organization and not to 
deduct the 25% for Local expenses. 
The 25% is forwarded to the Locals 
by the organization from its office in 
order to keep a check on all accounts. 


SUCCESSFUL PRICE PLAN 
(Continued -from Page 1) 

Where is the prosecuting atorney 
to assail this.arrangement? Where 
is the judge to grant injunction 
against it? Where is the individual 
to claim he has not been protected 
and given representation ? 

The plan has no compulsory fea- 
tures, being entirely optional with the 


“participants and can be discontinued 


without obligation when they desire. 

Neither does the plan require sac- 
rifice of rights. During the past two 
years producers have received an 
average price equaling if not exceed- 
ing price paid to any similar body of 
dairy farmers in the United States. 
They have proceeded unhampered in 
their work and most entirely devoid 
of the embarasing positions encount- 
ered by other dairy organizations, in 
fact there has been assistance given 
in organization work by many of the 
dealers. Producers have’ secured a 
training enabling them to understand 
their markets. 

The cooperation in marketing has 
justified dealers in expanding their 
organizations to more properly care 
for the producer’s product with the 
result that a greatly increased pro- 
duction during the peried has been 
handled with a minimum of loss. Mar- 
kets have been expanded to a point 
far~ beyond the possibility of an un- 
certain system eliminating condi- 
dence. 

While consumers in many sections 
are boycotting milk products in an en- 


) 
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Auto Owners | 
Denaturated Alcohol--180 Proof 


PUT IT IN YOUR RADIATOR AND BE OUT OF DANGER 


un derstand | a 

oe : 
civic organizations are 
this campaign. Has there ever de- 
veloped in American industry such a 
spirit as this? 
such cooperation to build and protect 
a business? - trial, a 


feed. Therefore, the farmer must have the oe 


39 One Man - 
| Sévs 25 skid 


included | in 


Has there ever been 


or sands | Pa’ aymeats. 


OTTAWA MEG. CO., 2631 Wood St., Ottawa, 


HAMMER — a 2 
_ TIME ‘ : 


‘Winter is the aoe saw ee hammer time ot ) 
the farm. It might be called the “catching up” time. 
A hundred little repairs, put off in the rush of the 
growing and harvest seasons, are to be done. Th 
new barn fer the cattle and horses, the hen hous 
that is needed so much, or the implement shed which 
is bound to pay for itself. by, saving expensive farm | 
tools from the weather, ot other ee are. to ql 
be built. : a 


Saw and Hammer time ree an een i 
portance this year. The prices of farm products ar 
high and we must save every pound of grain a1 


buildings to care’ ‘for his crops. 


We have plenty of good strong lumber in ou 
sheds. Come in and look over some of our mote 
farm building plans. 


THE 


WESTERN RESERVE LUMBER 


West Dawson St. WARREN, O. W. &N. Phone 1541, 15 Y 
Erie Street NILES, OHIO Bell Phone 60, 91. 
Prospect Street GIRARD, OHIO 


Jay Street NEWTON FALLS, O. 


2. j ae 


RICATING CO PANY 


oe < AND LANE AVE 


cd 


POOOOSSS IED IE GOOG SS ODDO SEV OOO SO GOGO DOS SOO SOO OO OES OOOOH OOS 


50 GALLON BARREL, GALLON............. ....- 2a) ra oe ee 
10 GALLON CAN, GALLON.......... ae ere! eee Stitt ec 
_8 GALLON CAN, GALLON................... i . fa ae 9 


Packard Motor Oil, Light and Medium Body, 5 and 10 gallon cans, per gallon. 
GARGOYLE MOBILOIL, E, Artic and A in 50 gallon igs per mre 
In 5 and 10 gallon cans, per gallon............. GROSSE is BRS see seal eran ae 


oe 


HIMROD and LANE AVENUE 


REAR DIGNAN’S STORE 

Beli Phone, Main 3542,’Federal 412-W; Auto. Phone 5795. 

Call Us—We Will Deliver Your Oil and Alcohol—Extra Charge a Ati 
SALESMAN WANTED—GOOD arte ay 


y Bane 9 


OOOO "treasurers €. Gy Wagnes; member ad- 
‘ - Visory, counciE 
Wayne. Local 


if re 8, LINOLEUM, dec reieen PAINTS bg ee eo 


bers advisory: council.. 
Wayland: Local 
Cc. D. Kirtland, president; P. N. 
Kropp, -vice-president; A, E. Gilbert, 
secretary; O.. B. Sabine,- treasurer; 
_ BP. N.. Kropp,. W.. A.. Boettner, mem- 
bers advisory: council; Chas. Booth, J. 
Flekes, substitutes. 
_ Williamsfield: Lecal. 

Ira Fuller, president; W.. C. Ding- 
man, secretary;, W. P.. Steadman, 
treasurer; Geo. Platt, member advis- 
ory council.  ~ : 


WIcK BLOCK 


a " Telephone, 1759-W 
Ohio 


Warren - - - 


_ Read the advertisements in this publication 


ec 


ie 


ee 
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THE SIGN OF 
QUALITY LUBRICANTS | 


lise You Buy Oils or Lubricants 


soya ere preemie arene apa REI 


Buy 
: VAHEY PRODUCTS 
Fibtsen: | Write for Prices or Phone us. 
| Bell Phone Main 2588 Auto. 2156 
a -VAHEY SERVICE STATIONS 
= 924 MARKET ST. WICK AVE & SYCAMORE ST. 
== WESTLAKES CROSSING .. 924 W. RAYEN AVE. 
= FRONT AND PHELPS ST. , 
= |HE VAHEY (Jr Company 
=. ges. Sek YOUNGSTOWN- OHIO. 
= oe space re 40 machines atour Front and eee St. station 


HR i I i 


i 


- treasurer. 


Wilder, secretary; J. oe Aven, treas- ~ 
urer; S. B. Noxon,.B. S. Jones, mem- - 


‘| ae ee ee 
>, a4, 

hs Py Bee | 

. 35 


Rot Wadi, Sen re xs 
Be hed Sprerck secretary andl ee 


; West Penn, Local 4 ee A am 
A. ¥. Lang, president; H; E. Kens ete, 
ned secretary and. treasurer; JI. L. — ‘om 
Montgomery; member sive coun- — alae 
cil. stam 
Warren Local . 
J. L. Black, president; Wm. Vio: 
Wye, vice président; R. C. MeCorkle, 
secretary and treasurer; Wm. Van- 
Wye, member advisory council. 5% a 
West. Mecca Local. ; 
R. W. Munson,. president; J. Hh + 
Perkins, vice-president; H. F. Clem- 
ens, secretary; B. W. Shivley, treas-~ 
urery; G, N. Mahannah, member ad- 
visory council, 
Windsor Local 
R. W. Barnard, president; J. L. 
Loomis, vice president; Frank Pond, — 
secretary; C. E. Noble, treasurer; 
C. E. Noble, S. R. Wilson, members 
advisory: council. 


, DATES OF LOCAL MEETINGS 
ROME LOCAL—Hereafter the re- 
gular monthly meetings will be held 
in the town hall on the last Saturday 
night of the month. Stockholders 
will kindly bear this in mind and at- 
tend - regularly if possible. Jos. 
Breslyn, Sec. : 
SPRINGBORO LOCAL—Mectings 
held at Kramer’s Hall, Springboro, ion 
the last» Saturday of each month, 
2.00 p. m. 
PARIS TOWNSHIP LOCAL— 
Meetings held on third Thursday eve- 
ning of each month at Robertsvilie 
Grange Hall. 
NORTH SACKSON LOC AB—Meet- 
ings. held on: first: Saturday evening oA 
of eath month: at..8:00: -o’tleck ab ~~ 
North Jackson. town hall, ate 


’ ARTIFICIAL INOCULATION: 


OF SILAGE NOT FAVORED 

The addiion of lactie acid’ to im- 
prove the quality of silage has stim- 
ulated interest in this matter in Ohio. 
Gencerning this point the Dairy Di- 
vision of the U. S; Department of 
Agriculture says: 

After corn is put im the silo it 
undergoes. an acid fermentation in 
which the chief acid: products are 
lactic and acetic acids: Normal com 
silage contains large numbers of lac- 
tic acid producing bacilli, but as these 


bacilli are found in large numbers 


on the corn plant as it goes into the 
silo. the artificial inoculation of corn. 
silage with~such bacteria does net 
seem, necessary or practical. Such 
yeliable. experimental work as has 
been done on the subject had indi- 
eated no advantages for the process 
of inoculation of corn silage, while it 
necessarily entails considerable trou- 
ble and expense. In faet, investiga- 
tors of silage fermentation are not 
éven agreed that the lactic acid bacilli 
play an essential part in the fermen 


“ tation which normaly takes place in 


corn silage. Corn ensiled im the 
presence of antiseptics such as chloro- 
form. or ether, under which. condi- 
tions the lactic acid bacteria should 
be-inactive, still undergoes an acid 
fermentation due to the enzymes or 
“feyments,” whieh occur naturally: in 
the green corn plant. 

Carefully conducted experiments ~ 
have shown. that. nermal corm silage 
contains. less than one percent of al- 
cohol’ and usually less than one-half 
of one percent of alcohol. Therefore, 
the statement. that two-thirds of the 
feed value of the silage is lost in the 
form of alcohol is absurd. “>i 

The Department of Agriculture does 
not feel that. our present knowledge . 
of silage fermentation would justify 
the recommendation that corn silage 
should be artificially inoculated. » __ 
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OCTOBER, 1918. 

Factory price $3. 25 per hundred. 
Local shippers 35 cents per gallon for 
tested milk and 37 :cents for untested 
milk, 

NOVEMBER, 1918. 
Factory price $3.80 per hundred. 


Local shippers 89% cents for tested 


milk and 41% cents for untested milk. 
DECEMBER,1918, 


* Factory price $4.00 per hundred. 


Local shippers 41 cents per gallon for 
tested milk and 48 cents a0F untested 


milk. 


JANUARY, 1919. 

Factory price $3.80 per hundred. 
Local shippers 39% cents per gallon 
for tested milk and 41% cents for un- 
tested milk. 

“FEBRUARY, 1910. 

Factory price $3.50 per hundred. 
Direct ‘shippers 3914 cents per gal- 
lon. All direct shipments based as 
4% milk with a differential of 1% cent 


per gallon for every tenth of one per-. 


cent from 4% milk. 


3 MARCH, 1919. : 
Factory price $3.00 per hundred. 
Local shippers price 4 cents per gallon 
below February price. 
APRIL, 1919. 
No change from March price. 
MAY, 1919. 
No change from March price. 
: JUNE, 1919. 
Factory price $2.40 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 274% cents per gal- 
fon for 3.5 milk. 
JULY, 1919. ° 
Factory prices $2.65 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 80 cents pér gallon 
for tested milk. Untested milk 321% 


cents per gallon. 


AUGUST, 1919 
Factory price $8.25 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 85e per gallon F. O. B. 
Pittsburgh for tested milk, 87%e for 
untested. 
_ SEPTEMBER, 1919 
No change from August price on 


‘Pittsburgh market. Minerva con- 


densory price $3.55 per hundred. Al- 
liance price $3.55 per hundred. 
Youngstown pays 40c per hundred 
above Pittsburgh factory price. War- 
ren and Niles pay 31% cents per 
gallon. 

OCTOBER, 1919. 

Factory price $3.60 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 38 cents per gallon 
for tested milk. Untested milk 40% 
cents. 

Minerva condensory price Eve per 
hundred. 


NOVEMBER, 1919. 
Factory price $3.75 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 39 cents per gallon. 
These prices based upon 3.5 milk 
with usual variations for butterfat. 
All untested milk 41% cents per gal- 
lon. 


NOTE—AII prices based upon 3.5 
milk unless otherwise stated, with 5 
cents per point for butter fat from 3.5 
basis, © 

To figure cream prices use the fol: 
lowing example: 

Cream Shipments—One-fifth price 
of whole milk constitutes price of 
skim milk when whole milk is selling 
at $2.50 per hundred. For every 10 
cents per hundred whole milk ad- 
vances over $2.50 add 4 cents to the 


price of skim milk. From present 
. price of whole milk substract price of 


¥ 


skim milk and divide result by 3.5 for 
price of butter fat. 
_ One gallon of milk weighs 8.6 Ibs. 


Mention THE REPORTER to- the 
advertisers. 


A S16 16 EAST F RONT LSTRERE 


DECEMBER, 1919. ae ; : the number of men ‘ 

Factory price $4.00 per hundred needed have ‘enrolled. PAG ts A a ey Cr gg 

for 3.5 milk with usual butterfat var- —s- These young’ men are ohuligiae ie es 
iations. Direct shipments 41 cents methods of testing milk, how to keep 
per gallon for tested milk with usual records of accounts, and feed con- 

butterfat variations. Untested milk sumed, as well as the rules of cow-- Jens) : 

43% cents per gallon. : testing associations and advanced best methods ‘sone in dairyins 


REJUVENATE VINEYARDS, 
GRAPE. EXPERT ADVISES 

That it will be profitable to rejuve- 
nate many of the old vineyards in 
Ohio is pointed out by R. B. Cruick- | 
shank, Secretary of the Ohio Horti- 
cultural Society. The demand for 
grapes as a fruit and for grape juice 
is greater than ever before, despite 
the fact that vineyardists had fear- 
ed that prohibition would ruin their 
business. 

Nurseries at present are reported 
to be unable to supply the demand_for 
grapevines and the future of the busi- 
ness seems to be guaranteed. 

The Ohio Exepriment Station, 
Wooster, has maintained a _ variety 
vineyard for a number of years and 
has tested the productivity of more 


than 100 of the American varities of oe mea ; 
grapes. Experimental work in vine- srtegeure teases sara tees BA gd ail: 


fe Ge ee a The. Youngstown Glass & . 
| Paint Company | 


Make Your sarah ai: 


Think how acceptable a good pair of glasses : 
would be as a gift to yourself, and then con- 
~ sider them as a gift te some member of | your: 
family, 
YOU’LL FIND OUR PRICES LOWER 
THAN OTHERS ASK AND OUR 
= GLASSES AS GOOD. ASK ABOUT OUR : 
XMAS GIFT PLAN. Ge 
Lecated Next to New Home Savings & Loge 
Bldg. Youngstown, Ohio. 
Open Evenings. 


fertilization, old grape vines may be - 
made to bear large amounts of fruit. . 


OHIO SEEKING 100 COW : Wholesale and Retail 2 
TESTERS—TRAINING FREE 
Ohio needs 100 cow testers, accord- SASH, DOORS, GLASS AND PAINT eae 
ing to dairymen at the Ohio State ae ie 
University. Thirty cow-testing asso. 140 East Federal St., Youngstown, Ohio. 
ciations, already formed, are seeking Bell Phone Main 1120 


testers and more would be organized 
if the testers were to be had. In order 


a. RIBBED | ep _ NON-SKID 


‘Manufacturers | « 
Sac «0S 7.00) go renien enone ee: 9.00" 
Fi SOxS5 eee 7s .$ 9.95 _ Lehigh SOKA age re es . $11.10 : 
32x32 «+++... SILAS : oe mot | BeEBYE vere ee B12.75 | 
31x4 Werte) 6 decane teers $15.00 othe 32x4 5, ee . $18.00 
B2x4 i he de SEO OO YY: 38 ere $18.50 
16.20 mileage, SORE wr ee -+ 915.09 
BORE ee io Sy wo. B16. come back | 94.4 $19.00 
B4xA wv. secu... $1660) Meas | ae BAe oe 
34x41 ..........$22.00| new tire. | 34%4%4 ......:...$25,00. 
35x414 ......... $22.50 Se 35x41 ew Gree $25 50 


yee 


ee Ts 


Delivered to Your Door - f 
30x31, Non-Skid 
E hot (white EET Gale 3 GNI a a a . $31.00 
SS SE ae cae te $20.00 
Goodrich ieee ae 2 Soe len $18.70 
GE SSE eo eee a $19.15 
United States ee aah oc hd $20.05 


Kokomo MOLE ORLY 3h hoe ise henacetancgndtnsees $18.00 
Prices of other sizes upon request. 


GUARANTEED FIRSTS 
_ Send Check or Money Order. 


” Shipment Same Day Order is Recaived, 


‘Arthur E. Case & Co. 


1409 MARKET STREET 


: Bell Main 5800 Youngstown, O. _State 6630. 
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Clearing The 
Clouds 


\ 

Whatever his environment may 
. be, the man who works hard and 
_-- saves money, gets ahead. It makes 
little difference to him what man- 
'- made laws are passed, for he is 
obeying a ‘supreme mandate of 
nature. 

Unless a man works hard and 
saves his money, increased wages, 
shorter hours and all other plans to 
make life easier will help him little. 

For prosperity is personal, as 
good health is an individual mat- 
ter. 

A few months of “work and 
save” will clear the American hori- 
zon of oe clouds. 


~The Dollar Savings & 
Trust Company 
> First National Bank 


Case Capital and 
aie $6,500, 000 


- Youngstown, Ohio. © 
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“i DRAINAGE PAYING 25 bre 


PERCENT DIVIDENDS 

Tile drainage is proving to be a 
profitable investment for Emerson 
Dayton on his farm southeast of Bur- 
ton, Geauga County. When he bought 
his original farm 16 years ago there 
were but two acres of plow land on 
the entire tract. The remainder was 
wet, cut over timber land. 

Last fall, after. he got all of his 
land paid fpr and had gone over his 
fields with the county agricultural 
agent, he invested in nearly two car- 


loads of tile. 


Mr. Dayton says that the inereased 
erops for this year alone have paid 
25 percent interest on the investment 
in tile drainage. For instance, Oats 
on Jand that had formerly been under 
water for a considerable part of each 
year yielded 53 bushels per aere. A 
bumper crop of corn was produced on 
swales this year which before had 
sometimes scarcely been worth har- 
vesting. 

Mr. Dayton also realizes the value 
of lime and acid phosphate and is 
using them, as well as tile, in in- 
creasingly large amounts. 


NEED MILK FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

The Youngstown Board of Educa- 
tion is making efforts to provide 
funds fer supplying under nourished 
school children with milk. 

According to report made by the 
School Superintendent, teachers have 
been contributing from their salaries 
to provide milk to these children. 
This plan-is entirely inadequate and 
the superintendent feels it eannot be 
continued by the teachers. The “Re- 
porter has offered any possible as- 
sistance to provide a proper plan to 
continue this work. Figures tend to 
show more children suffering from 
malnutrition in Youngstown than ary 
other Ohio city, 


READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
THE PRICE REPORTER. 
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| THE FRANKLIN CAR 


Latest type touring car for immediate delivery. 


$ 
e 
$ 
The all-year around car that will not freeze. 
@ 
| 


Also a few goed used cars. 


BP. 


131 LINCOLN AVE. . 


Main 892. 


SLPOSPO DOOD DESDE SES OS ESSE OOO F0O 694996690005 $600OO60 


i pet or . ° Pas 5 4 
Classified Column 
——— eee 
FOR SALE—1 Reg. Ayrshire Bulb, 
1 year old, sired by Capton Roseberry 


he by Imp Craegbrae Lord Roseberry. 
Dam Ayrlyn Queen Hilda sire Ayr- 


lyn Queen Foxten. Walnut Valley 
Farm Ayshires owned by O. L, Jones, 
Box 95, New Lynne. O. Phone 33-12, 


FOR SALE—No. 17 DeLaval Cream 
Separaor used one year. Has all im- 
provements and is in perfect econdi= 
tion. Sell at reasonable price. Locat- 
ed two miles west of Andover on im- 
proved road. Clinton D. Hatton, And- 
over, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—An accumulation of 
several barrels of Pure Lead and Oi? 
paint from our many jebs, making a 
fine grade of rich medium gray color. | 
Will sell at $2.00 per gallon put up in 
five gallon kits, ready for use. Riee 
& Associates Co., Painters & Decor~ 
ators., 26 West Federal Street, 
Youngstewn, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—-3 registered Holstein 
heifers,-2 years of age. Due in De- 
cember. H. J. Season, R. F. D. 6; 
Kent, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Five head of register- 
ed Holstein females, three cows and 
two heifers.’ One cow fresh Oct. 24, 
one in January, and one in Mareh 
The heifers will be fresh in February, 
Also a bull born Nov. 28, 1915, Sired 
by a son.of King of the Pontiacs and 
out of a daughter of DeKol 24’s 
Mutual Pauk the Sire of 44 A. R. ©. 
daughters and 36 producing sone. B. : 
T. Hinten, Leetonia, QO. 


FOR SALE—104 acres, 114 miles 
from tewn, 11 room house 40x60; 
basement barn with stable, 40 cows, 
2 horses, milk house, garage, gran- 
ary, 20 acres woods, 1000 peach 
trees, apple orchard, two 10x30 silos. 
$160 per acre for farm, or with all 
tools and feed, 2 horses and 30 head 
of cattle $125 per acre. F. E. Burch, 
E. Orwell, Ohio. 


ZINN 


Auto. 77767. 


DON’T FORGET 


Your Battery will freeze if not kept properly charged. 
The Prest-O-Lite Service Station furnishes 
expert service. 


Distilled water and inspection free. 
-  Prest-Q-Lite Gas Tanks. 


Youngstown Storage Battery Co. 
; W. Dz. McCREARY, Prop. 


Holmes and Commerce St. 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


A mutual savings institution, returning to the people who 
save their money all the profits ae their savings earn. 


) 


SAFETY 


Thirty years in busi- 
ness and not a-dollar 
lost. 


GROWTH 


In thirty years has’ 


grown from an insti- 
tution of three thou- 
sand dollars to an in- 
stitution of fourteen 
million dollars, and is 
now the fourth larg- 
est concern of its kind 
in the United States, 


4 


SERVICE 
In thirty years has — 


added almost three 


and one-half million 


‘dollars as dividends — 


to the savings ac- 
counts of the people 
of Youngstown and 


vicinity. This sum is 


the actual earnings of 


< the money deposited. 
- In the past five years 


has loaned fourteen 
millions to build 
Youngstown up. ‘This. 
money has been loan- 
ed chiefly to wage 
earners and to salari+ 
ed men to buy Ore 
huld homes. ; 


Fou) Opening of New Building 
Corner Federal and Chestnut Streets, Vounestaue Ohio 


On SATURDA Y, DECEMBER 20th, 1 91 a 
10:00 a. m. to 9:00. p. m. 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY IN VITED TO ATTEND 


eA. 


The H id Loan Company — 


Youngstown, Ohio 


FIVE PERCENT AND SOMETIMES MORE _ 


° 


= 


~ THE OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE on 
DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE SALES COMPANY 


Flos working for the development of co-operative buying and selling amongst dairy farmers upon business principles 
g to make the Ua eg ee profitable to those engaged as well as all who must depend upon the product for good health. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, DEC. 20, 1919. F Mahe ae 


sion is is One hall of ‘' 
ercent. of Profits 


' rae 
HTH 


airyman knows it requires a 
of money to run the dairy 
7 en of which i is never ex- 


iS - production cost. because a 
aes is required from year 


we “hear ‘some city dweller 
‘Well I know it doesn’t cost the 
ler any such price to produce 
and they can’t tell me it does, 
I used to live on pees Spe = 
e milk with the best of ’ 

, times have changed in ae 
Instead of keeping cows in 
es w stack, we now have to keep 
I | white washed stables with 
‘d floors where there is plenty 


ie 


3 Scie the most particular 
‘Ye Yes, this increased service has 
money and is- sega more as the 


are ‘interested in the nip 
ras of expenses Bee in- 
eee 


iG tee will be 


ae increased. 
, Co, has been fortunate 
pee co \servative judgment 
| finances. 
deavor to carry on the 
the organization at a min- 
‘The extent to which this 
can better be realized 
- eases in which the 
has. been given 
organization. 


ce will be curtailed or. 


There has been 


ice with | the League with the same 


“greater per capita expense due to the 


PRESIDENT’S NEW 
YEAR MESSAGE TO 
THE MEMBERSHIP 


Sees Nothing to Prevent Pro- 
ezess in This District 


, 


As the time approaches when we 
miust replace the old calendar, we 
naturaHy think of the days it has 
served and wonder how many of them 
we have made the best of for our 
home and business, 


It is the time when we can see with 
truer vision the worthy things per- 
formed and likewise the mistakes that 
make our 

How greatly is this so amongst the 

~ dairy farmers, who have so patiently 

labored to protect their home and busi- 
ness. The closing year has brought 
te them courage and confidence he- 
cause mistakes have been few and 
pregress great. 

During the past year there has 
‘been a steady gathering of forces in 
the Pittsburg district. One by one 
the individual dairymen have became 
apart of a great cooperative forces 
until now there seems nothing to pre 
vent the development of the dairy in- 
dustry in this district.. These men 
have shown a degree of fortitude and 
harmony most beyond imagination 
and this spirit has itself brought to 
them the great advancements made. 

The work of the past year has been 
aifficult, but interesting. We have 
had to build the foundation upon 
which the structure of the organiza- 
tion is to stand. The formation of 
practical business policies has not 
been made in haste, instead there has - 
been careful deliberation of all the 

~ undertakings and of many things to 
be started in the future. 

hy dairymen of the Pittsburgh 

istrict enter the coming year ruder 
the most favorable circumstances for 
representation of their interests, They 
have shown amonst themselves abil- 
ity to regulate many of the conditions 
adversely effecting the best interests - 
of the industry and yet it seems there 

% has never been greater need for Joing’ 

There is urgent need for a properly this than now. It would be an idle 
organized office. Mr. Wise assumed boast to say that we have conquered, 
the office work at the request of the and an invitation to <elf destruction 


DEAR OLD SANTA 


May he include vou in his list for a full 
share of the happiness to be found in the year’ 


Lek ee 


maintained. Their expenses have 
been $50,000 in excess of income. We 
mention this in order to show the 


economicai running of the D. C. S. Board of Directors. He” has given to in any way relax our cooperative 
Cor If has maintained an equal serv- practi¢ally a year’s time without effort. We have only secured a-por- 


tion of the benefits we should receive” . 
and will receive from continuance of 
the work so: well started. 

Judging from past experience, [ be- 
lieve thé membership and the locat 
officers will continue to do their part ‘ 
in rendéring suppo ake: she | Di mpeckors: * wi 


charge in an effort to eare for the 
clerical affairs of the organization, 
Under circumstances in which he has 
been obliged to work he deserves con- 
siderable credit, 

We do not believe the members of 
the organization aie this condition 


per capita income and a naturally 


See in numbers. The D. C. S. 


progress less, * 
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‘DAIRYMEN'S PRICE E ‘ORTE 


THE BENEFITS cOmING 


ORGANIZATION 


Depend Greatly Upon Activity sivity-of ‘Locals and the Interest 


Members Take in Regular Meetings 


letter from Director W. S. Wise 

says: “In addition to very cap- 

ably performing his other duties, 

the tester employed by the D. C. Ss 


Co. at the Saegertown plant of the ~ 


‘Mohawk Condensed Milk Company 
has figured out a balance ration for 
use by the patrons of that plant and 
has figured out a balanced ration for 
of feed which bought at’ even present 


high market rates will result in a. 


great saving to the purchasers.” 
Another letter written by the Sec- 
retary of the Austinburg Local to the 
office of the D. C. S. Co. contained an 
order for ten of Dr. McCullom’s Books: 
and the Secretary continued: “I think 
it would be a.good idea for our Local 
to buy a few of these books to place 
into schools and institutes here in 
order to get the teachers to use them.” 
Saegertown and Austinburg are 
two of the live communities in the 
territory of the D. C. S. Co. They 
are not the orly live. communities 
and neither would we say they are 
the most progressive: The thing we 


want to emphasize -it this: whenever - 


something beneficial’ to the members 
of the: Locals. is 
these two are usually found among 
the first to secure it, 

On the other hand, the Reporter 
knows of some communities entirely 
detrimental to the best interests of 
the dairy organization and the mem-, 
bers because they never do anything 
themselves but complain because 
others do not do everything for them. 


How many have viewed the dairy 


organization as a new crop upon the 
farm ? 

We know to raise a field of corn 
we must prepare the ground: and. the 
dateful. preparation tends to make 
the better stand. We know there 
must be care in choosing seed and 
after the plant has started thru the 
ground persistent effort must be kept 
to eliminate the weeds. We know 
that after the corn has grown and 
browned by the autumn frost there 
can be little realized from all the 
previous effort unless we “work and 
harvest the crop. Yes! We know 
this because it has been the custom, 
and for so long it seems quite sim- 
ple to us. 

Now does it not seem strange we 
sometimes fail to practice these nat- 


ural laws and endeavor to realize 
from the dairy organization thru 
méthods experience tells us would 


not make fodder if applied to a field 
of ‘corn. 

Dairymen Have Prepared Ground. 

The dairymen in the Pittsburg dis- 
trict have prepared the ground with 
care into which they may place the 
seed. No better seed bed has been 
found than the democratic business 
form of organization nearly two 
years was spent in preparation but 
the seeds must germinate in the’mem- 
bers mind and be planted in. this 
foundation. Many have and. nearly 
all are growing toward - the harvest 
day. 

The Locals of the ex igeesilaarblsas are 
the eultivating tools. It is them that 


\ must watch and care for the growing | 
ofganization as’ the individual does.. 
for his field of corn, and if the things * 


* “that maxXe for a bountiful crop are” 


brought forward, ° 


~~ dustry. 


~ tions: 


properly fostered, then the’ Locals 
will have pees themselves efficient 
tools. . 


interest and attend the Local meetings 
is as foolish as the man who would 


refuse to work to harvest a ripened - 


crop. 

Nearly all the work of ‘cue organi- 
zation is centered in the Locals, but, 
necéssarily done-under the general 
supervision of the Board of Directors. 
In:no other way could the Locals sys- 
tematically work with eaclr other, and 
the work the Locals may undertake. 
is almost anything pertaining to the 
betterment- of their community and 
particularly: the members of these 
Locals. 

It would seem that-one of the most 
important lines of effort for the 
Locals would be plans for herd im- 
provement. In pre-war days Euro- 
pean dairymen were great factors in 
prices paid dairymen of this country 
because they had developed herds of 
7000 and 8000 average production 
against herds of half that amount in 
the United States. Their cost of pro- 
duction was considerably lower than 
ours and consequently they could 
undersell the American- dairymen. 


“Certain conditions brought about by 


the war have tended to place the Euro- 


pean to a disadvantage and he cannot . 


at this time compete with us, but 
these conditions willbe changed with 
the possibility of again meeting this 
competition. Are we going to take 
advantage of this respite/or not? 
Certainly we must if we have~ any 
business sense about us. ° 

The Locals can very profitably take 
up this matter of herd improvement, 
by securing and niking available for 
their members the best of herd sires. 


There should be a constant weeding | 
out of the small producers and re-~ 


placement by cows of high production. 
Many “communities could place car 
loads of pure bred cattle. 

One of the draw backs to herd im- 


"provement has been lack. of capital 


by the individuals. The Locals may 


be able to handle credit if properly 


taken before their banker, or if neces- 
sary the formation of personal credit 
unions would be advisable. The 
Federal Farm Loan Bank will give 
assistance to many individuals. If a 
dairyman is able to exist with a herd 


of scrub cattle, the bank or individual © 


is taking small chance with the fellow 
when he secures money 
cows, 


Breeders in the Pittsburg district — 
sale ; 


who have pure bred stock for 
should endeavor to sell such to other 
dairymen in the district, and dairymen 
desiring to buy should give first con- 
sideration to these men. We can 
never improve a community by ship- 
ping away the good cows and keeping 
the poor ones. Think this point over 
seriously. 

There is not a Local in the organi- 
zation but what can be doing some- 


thing for themselves and the dairy inv ~ & 
It would be mightly interest- — § 
ang for the Locals to read what others. = 
care doing. or. contemplate doing. It | 

would be interesting to read sugges- 
They are 
asked’ to” contribute ‘to the =—— Ae 


of individuals. . 


The dairyman hk does. not take\an _ 


or better. 


Bop the penefit. of all. Let us, 
for the seeds in our heads as welll: as” 
those in the ground. 


, 


ADVISORY COUNCIL HOLDS 
MEETING i 

On Friday, December 5th, over 100 
members of the Advisory Council held 
their regular meeting at the Y. M. 
Cc. A., Youngstown, Ohio; 

Owing to lateness in calling the 
meeting together, it was impossible 
to bring very much of thé business 
before the forenoon session. After 
the meeting opened, Dr. Ellsworth of 
Austinburg Local suggested instead 
of calling :the Roll of Advisory. Coun: 
cil memlers, for ‘those present to 
place their names upon slips of paper 
and give to the Secretary during the 


noon hour. This suggestion met with - 


general favor and was approved upon 
vote of the members. 1 
the- previous meeting were read and 
approved as well as the amended re- 
port of the Secretary for the year 
ending Sept. 1, 1919 | 

- Mr. Wise spoke of the efforts be= 
ing made to improve inspection ser- 
vice in the Pittsburgh district and 
read the following letter which had 
been forwarded to Major W. H. Davis, 
Department of Health, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


“In accord with your request we the — |: 


Board of Directors of the Dairymen’s 
Co-operative Sales Company, repre- 
senting 7,000 milk- producers and 
about 6,000 producers for the Pitts- 
burgh market, respectfully submit 
the following statement: 

“First—We stand for clean milk 
and believe in dairy inspection as one 
of the means of securing clean milk. 

“Second—We believe in the prin- 


ciple and practice of cooperation. We 


believe that with proper cooperation 
between the dairy inspection service 


KI OOK 
eS Oe DO. 9: - 
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Ue 


e 


f f 


“producers Se consu 1 


ply in dairy inspection: ~ 


The minutes of . tional as well as a sanitary meas 


thing like equal m 


more effective, 1 


guarded. : 

_ “Third—We offer ‘submit to 
‘in conference a plan for coopera 
‘It involves the service of coopera 
committees, no interference with y 
authority .or jurisdiction, no — 
tional expense to your departn 
According. to your statement y 
force of inspectors is not adequate 
the task of prompt’ inspection or 


inspection. Our purpose is ce 
you make it adequate.” : 
“Fourth’We believe these 


among the principles which should 
-“a—Inspection should be an cote 


At each scoring the inspector shor 
leave with the dairyman a copy. of 
(Continued on big a! 9) ae 


QUICK DETACHABLE 


_ Thehighest quality, 
service-satisfying tires c 

the market, yet sold 

prices approsieees 


patie te g 


for New York “Sun” § 


ing a city, and placing all milk 


bE bution in the. hands of one con- 
rm to cut distributing costs is no 
w idea though it seems 2 good 

t has been worked out in num- 


ay View 
tee 


ae Pah recross each other” S 
ils. 


verside, Cal., "discovered nearly a 


ts. In those days of peace and 
ar prices these moderate sums 
challenged by indignant cus- 
ers “as “high. ” The dealers had 
together, systematized distri- 
and soon had reduced the eight 
s to three, bringing down the 
f milk to 6 2-3 cents a quart. 
idegiecey does not enjoy its 
tuerized milk of high but- 
ontent at the old price of 
its, but at least it enjoys a 
te than New York. 
O come nearer home, that thriving 
State ‘city, Rochester, has records 
im elaborate series of experiments 


show beyond question that ordi- 
thods of milk delivery are 
é Ory elie and equip- 


d by | 
evict weg 
average ot 400 ai 


as ‘to. ‘time a number 
men, “working in the 
out their ‘knowl- 
= used to de- 
tage the: actual 


iP observations covering two years | 


_-PAIRYMEN'S P PRICE REPORTER ee r 


‘Says Chasner Milk for the 


“( vonsumer Centers Around Method of Distribution 


a man on each side and one on the 
wagon. ' 


Since it was an experiment to de- 
termine the possibilities of economi- 
cal and efficient delivery, it was as- 
sumed that, all the houses on the 
street “took” of the same milkman, 
and each house was visited and ‘served 
with a previously estimated average 
number of pints and quarts. 
men were instructed and frequently 
_ cautioned not to travel faster than 
‘would be done in actual practice. Two 
clerks accompanied the expedition and 
made~careful observations of time, 
distances travelled, and all other data, 
The experiment was continued for two 
hours in a prosperous district, and for 
another two in a typical poor district. 


It was found’ that in one case the 
wagon travelled .4 miles as against 
38 travelled by the dealers’ wagons 
actually operating there, and in the 
other 1.7 miles as against 30. The 
report justly remarks: “These com- 
parative figures strikingly illustrate 
the great waste of energy and time 
now involved -in the distribution of 
milk.” 

There is, in fact, 2 Wealth of ma- 
terial for New York’s coysideration 
but only a few facts can be noted 
here and there. It was carefully es- 
timated that twenty men could do the 
work of ninety-five, and that delivery 
costs (including in the estimate only 
the costs of the larger and more*ef- 
ficient dealers and leaving out those 
of the three miles to a pint man and 
his wind) could be cut more than 70 
per cent. One table shows the miles 
travelled in given” sections by the 
actual distributers to vary from 12 
to 61, while the miles it would be 
necessary for,one distributer to travel 
the same ground yaried fromy 1.2 to 
5.4. 


Other cities have been observant 


_of their own folly. In Hartford, Conn., 


to quote the Rural New Yorker; 

“eleven men go into one large tene- 
ment building every morning to leave 
milk. A man goes up four flights of 
stairs and leaves a quart of milk at 
a door and on the way down meets a 
~man coming up to leave a pint at the 
opposite door on the same landing, 
- and eleven teams of horses and wag- 
ons are employed in doing what one 
man and one team could easily do.” 

Wisconsin, the great dairy state, 
with its progressive university occu- 
lems, has another contribution of ac- 
pied if solving practcal social prob- 
tual experiment. Costs of distribution 
were extensively investigated not only 


_ within the borders of the state but in 


Chicago, and found to vary, in 1917, 
from 1.22 to 3.61- cents per quart. 
Undoubtedly they are greater now. 
On two suecessive days observations 
were made of milk delivery in specific 
districts of Chicago. This determined 
the amount of milk delivered, the 


_ number of men making the delivery, 
_and the time consumed in doing’ it. 
Pa 


small area eur eet University 


The - 


~~ 


ing the day by eight different ‘men 
representing six companies. They 
delivered 336 bottles of milk or cream, 
working an aggregate of 337 minutes 
—delivering, therefore, about one 
bottle a minute which, under the con- 
ditions, was rather good work. Their 
entries of sales, it was observed, were 
almost invariably made while moving 
from one stop to another. In the 
Rochester experiments this was done 
by the third man, who stayed with 
the wagon. be : 
The other observed area in Chicaga 
was in South Peoria street, between 
Taylor and Twelth Ten 
wagons stopped there during the day 
to leave 120 bottles. 
of the time used was 140 minutes— 
or at the rate of .86 bottles a minute. 
However, an observer was interested 


streets. 


The aggregate 


to note that one particular driver 
who had the luck to have almost 2 
door-to-door delivery made his at the 
rate of 1.55 bottles a minute—almust 
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twice as fast as the average for the 
block. 

The next day a trial delivery was 
made under much the same conditions 
as in the Rochester experiment. The 
actual amount used in the district, as 
obseryed on the preceding day, was 
made under much the same conditions 
as in the Rochester experiment. The 
actual amount used in the district, as 
observed on the preceding day, was 
loaded on a two horse wagon and 
three men sent out for delivery. The 
man who drove the wagon put away 
“empties” ¢which were in this case 
the same bottles brought back after 
having been remoyed from the steet 
set down, and pick- 
ed up again) and got ready for the 
earriers the full bottles of water. 

The men were instructed to wakts, 
because 


earrying baskets, 


as many drivers do, 
with practically 


not run, 
it was assumed that 
work, such hurrying 


door to door 


could not or would not be practised. 


er 


DON’T FORGET 


Your Battery will freeze if not kept properly charged. 
The Prest-O-Lite Service Station furnishes 
expert service. 


Distilled water and inspection free. 
Prest-O-Lite Gas Tanks. 


Youngstown Storage Battery Co. 


W. D. McCREARY, 


Holmes and Commerce St. 


Prop. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


IT’S SAW AND 
HAMMER 
TIME 


Winter is the great saw and hammer time on 
the farm. It might be called the “catching up” time. 


A hundred little repairs, 


put off in the rush of the 
growing and harvest seasons , are to be done. 


The, 


new barn for the cattle and “horses, the hen house # 


that is needed so much, or the implement shed which Ae 


is bound to pay for itself by saving expensive farm ~f 
tools from the weather, and other ‘structures, are to ¥ 


be built. 


y 


Saw and Hammer time ‘ee an unusual im-> -# 


portance this year. 


The prices of farm products are 


high and we must save every pound of grain and 


feed. 


Therefore, the farmer must have the proper 


buildings to care for his crops. 


We have plenty of good strong lumber in our 
sheds. Come in and look over some of our modern 


farm building plans. 


WESTERN RESERU LN 


West Dawson St. WARREN, O. W. & N. Phone 1541, 1523 
NILES, OHIO" 
Prospect Street GIRARD, OHIO 
LEYTON FaLr, oO. 


Erie Street 


_ Jay Street © 
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Bell Phone 60, 91 
‘Bell Phone 514 
Tel. 192 5 
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Ali the time consuming’ elements were 
carefully considered, and it is believed 
that the estimate of saving erred, if 
anything, on the side of conservatism 
—especially since the men were un- 
familiar with the route and undoubtely 
took more steps than would prove 


necessary in daily work over the same 


route. No entries of sales were made, 
but a careful estimate of one-eight 
more time for this ‘was made and 
allowed, 

The result showed about 1,66 bottles 
a minute delivered, and that the com- 
petitive method actually in force was 
only 54 per cent. efficient as com- 
pared with the test method. 

The Peoria street trial delivery 
showed almost identical results— 
thirty-eight minutes’ each, or a total 
of seventy-six minutes being taken by 


the two men, as against 139 minutes | 


by the actual companies’ drivers, 
showing an efficiency of the competi- 
tive method as compared with the 
trial of just a bit under 55 ‘per cent. 


It was concluded that 55 per cent. 
of the labor and 87 per cent. of the 
horses used by the different dealers 
would give an equally efficient de- 
livery under a system of unified dis- 
tribution. ! 

Other considerations | mentioned 
were that lack of competition would 
eliminate any temptations to continue 
serving customers who did not pay 


promptly, greatly reducing the bad 


debt problem, with its attendant costs, 
and that consumers might themselves 
contribute to reducing delivery costs 
by paying their bills at central offices 
as they now pay telephone or gas bills. 
It was also believed that “many other 
economies will occur to any company 


{solely) with the duty of delivering 
milk,” 


The Department of Agriculture has 
taken a hand in investigation, the 
Dairy Division of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry making observation’ of 
delivery in Pittsburg, Boston, Balti- 
more and the District of Columbia. 


It was found that the average number 


of quarts“per mile delivered was start- 
ingly low, varying from 1.03 to 23.07. 
When one consideres that this means 
a well paid driver’s time, the labor of 
a horse and the wear and tear on a 


Any Batteries Re- 
paired and © 
Recharged - 


EXIDE MILBURN 
SERVICE CO. 


1021 Wick Avenue 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


SMALL CAPITAL 
BRIGHT FUTURE 


A local concern, whose repu- 
tation and product is of the very 
highest order, will assist a 
limited number of reliable 
parties to get started in the 
trucking business. We will 
assist in the financing, in se- 
curing work, in, figuring rates 
and charges and in all details 
of the business. Some of our 
customers who started in this 
same manner now own large 
fleets of our motor jtrucks. 

Write for particulars if in- 


_ terested. Box A care Dairy- 


men’s Price Reporter, Youngs- 


town, Ohio. 


wagon—even the maximum of nearly 


twenty-four quarts-to a mile reveals. 


that “there’s a reason” for the high 


cost of milk. Fur coats or boots, or — 


even books, might be delivered twenty- 
four to the mile without appreciably 
affecting the price—but not quarts of 
milk. 

Ninety-eight routes in the District 
of Columbia were measured, and it 
was found that the 250 wagons mak- 
ing deliveries covered 4,775 miles, or 
nine and three-tenth time the sum 
of all the streets in the district. 
the characteristic mildness of Govern- 
the characteristis mildness of Govern- 
ment reports, “the time of eight out of 
every nine wagons was used un- 
economically.” 

The desirability of a change to uni- 
fied distribution seems to be unchal+ 
lengeable.-The necessity. of finding 
some way to reduce the price of milk 
is beyond dispute. Recent surveys 
have revealed the prevalence of mal- 
nutrition to be shocking, more espe- 
cially among children, and particular- 
ly among the children of the poor. Nu- 
tritional discoveres indicate that 
much of the ~ malnutrition among 
America’s school children and infants 
is due to insufficient consumption of 
milk. 

Much time and thought and inves- 
tigation have been expended upon the 
subject of cheaper milk. It seems to 
be clear that we cannot pay the pro- 
ducer less, and may have to pay him 
more. The alternative of a less care- 
fully guarded milk supply is favored 
by no one. Milk, the best of foods, 
can also be the most. dangerous. The 
question whether distributers are tak- 
ing an unjustifiable profit seems to be 
unsolvable. The only promising ex- 
pedients are breeding up the herds to 
produce more milk for a given amount 
of feed and care—a project not likely 
to be advanced by simple agitation for 
lower milk prices—and cutting the 
cost of distribution. a 

The latter proposal is generally and 
somewhat vaguely supposed to be ob- 
noxious to what the milk dealer calls 
“some loyal brand of Sherman law,” 
but..as a journal remarks, “the city 
authorities doubtless have it in their 
power to abrogate” whatever laws of 
this character may exist. 

Out of this latest milk investigation 
promises to come the first genuine and 
hopeful move to lower the price of 
milk in New Yor city. 

How to cut down the price of milk 
and still give the farmer his due has 
long been a problem with organizations 
such as the Dairymen’s League, which 
in recent years has become so potent 
a factor in the dairy situation. The 
officials of the league believe that 
eventually some means will be found 
where the present system of distribu- 
tion will be modified. 

For instance, although the farmers 
in: the neighborhood of Boston and 
Philadelphia get more for their milk 
than do those who depénd on the New 
York market the consumers in those 
cities pay somewhat less. 


The zoning system as applied to the - 
product of those long distance cows 
upon which the metropolis depend has ~ 


brought about many inequalities in the 
treatment of the farmer. 

The producer who has his herds ten 
miles or less from New York city is in 
a zone in which, according to the De- 
cember prices recently announced, he 
is entitled to $3.90 for one hundred 


pounds of milk, which is equivalent to 


forty-seven quarts by measure. This 
price is based on a content of 3 per 
cent, butter fat, four cents a hundred 
pounds being paid for every point 
above that figure, as, for example: a 


milk containing 3.6 per cent, of fat. - 
would bring 24 cents more on the a 


hundred Teng: Rot 


8 Producers who have their jpla : ee 
from 200 to 210 miles from the me 
tropolis are paid at the rate of $3.68 — 


the hundred, and those who are from 
301 to 310 miles distance get $3.61 for 
the hundred pounds, while at the four 
hundred mile zone the rate it $3.55. 

The farmer who sells milk for the 
New York market is thus penalized 
for being too far away from it; the 
argument being that as the freight is 
more the further away he is the less 
his product is worth. The freight © 
within the two hundred mile zone is 45. 
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1 THE MEAL 


= Ameal ticket j is one thing we are all try 1e 


make sure of—for Life. 


Bread and butter will always. be fashienae 
Hani and Eggs will always go in good Societ 
The farmer today isa business man. _ 
He wins his way with his head in the game 
He knows that the sun will shine brighter, 
The songs of the birds will be sweeter, — 
The cream on the milk will! be thicker, 
The crops in the field will be bigger, — 
And the pocket book will be fatter, _ 


Ithe uses Bessemer Pulverized Limest 


DO YOU KNOW 


‘That 97 Kot the nation’s food supply com 
from thedirt. 
YET : 


A lot of farmers would nea than f 


for Saiirk in sour cream. 


THE ISALY DAIRY co. 


1038 MAHONING AVE. _ | 
“YOUNGSTOWN, OHIC 
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months—Buy them before Jan. 1. 
We can ship any make you pi 
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within the two hundred 1 ‘mile 
now sold by the farmer at ak 
cents the quart. He is get 
for it than ever before, an 
year around at this rate he 
better than he did, even con 
the high costs of cattle feed al 
At the retail price of milk, Gr: 
18 cents, there is a margin of - 
which goes into profit and 
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SPRINGBORO 

_ ESPYVILLE 
WESTFORD 

_ LINESVILLE 
ENON VALLEY ROME SIMONS 
JAMESTOWN 
PALMER FOOTVILLE 
LOCKWOOD 


T]HE season seems most fitting for us to 
Gs} speak in recognition of the better busi- 
ness relationship developing amongst dairy 
interests in the Pittsburgh district. 


When other industry seems so greatly dis- 
turbed our thoughts are more forcibly drawn 
to the great cooperative spirit so manifest-in 
an endeavor to bring a more satisfactory con- 
dition for all of us. | 


Our full confidence exists in the members 
of The Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany to continue the constructive work they 
have undertaken, from which we can see a 


pleasant and profitable result to all engaged 
in the industry. : 


We believe that in wishing success to the 
dairy organization, we have wished the best to 
the individual producer. 


~~ o™ 
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5-Passenger Car $1075. 00 
1% Ton Truck Chassis $1245.00 
Delivered potngetcns. - 


E The Kay Motor Sales Co. 
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NEW YORK CITY SEEKS 
CHEAPER MILK 


(Continued from Page 4) 

tion. The bottling, the carting and 
the delivery of the milk, the charges 
for bottles, those broken and lost be- 
ing much counted, all go to make up 
the distribution costs. Is it excessive? 

Those who have studied the situa- 
tion say that it is. The need for 
breakable bottles might in some way 


»-be eliminated, and before the cost of 
“pulp and paper had mounted to such 


heights as a result of the war there 
had been much progress made in the 
inbreakable container. 

Dr. Copeland and his associates of 
the Health Department who have been 
working on this problem have called 
attention to paper containers. which 
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could be adapted to the needs of the 
consumer. The wastage from the 
breaking of the glass container is 
enormous and the bottles which are 
stolen or lost amount to many thou- 
sands in the course of a year. Their 
handling and washing and transporta- 
tion are a big factor in itself. 

One item of piling milks costs in a 
city like New York is the delivery 
wagon. Only a smal! part of the popu- 
lation will go for its milk, while the 
others expect to have their supplies 
delivered at their doors. The rival 
milk companies, each maintains 
separate delivery service, following 
close upon each other. The drivers 
think they are worth at least ten dol- 
lars a day, and many feel that” at 
least-a hundred should be their due. 
Each driver is, in-effect, an agent of 


the company, and is constantly busy- 


trying to break up the trade of the 
rivals. He gets commissions and some- 
times bonuses. What with his  activi- 
dies and the wear and tear on the 
wagons and horses and the big motor 
trucks there are many items of over- 
head which pile upon the morning 
miik for the consumer. 

Then there is advertising in the ears 
and on the scenery, more or less ex- 
pensive, and the various costly labels 
and capping devices which appear 
upon the bottled brands, all of which 
devices must be charged against the 
cost of distribution. 

Even when all these items are con- 
sidered there apparently remains a 
substantial profit for the distributers 
which seems disproportionate. That 
there is no great profit in milk for the 
farmers in this State of New York is 
shown by the fact that the herds are 
lessening year by year. ae 

The farmer in years past had an 
idea that he was making’: money from 
the sale of milk because he did not 
keep the sales of this commodity sep- 
erate from his other products. When 
he began to do some thinking and in- 


vestigation along these Hines he con- ~ 


sidered how he might meet the situa- 
tion by organization. Hence the 
growth of leagues and organizations 
of producers and the effort to get to- 
gether with the actual consumers. 
The solution of the milk problem lies 
in the direction of the eliminating of 
several classes of middlemen and in 

more economical distribution. 
Although there is a_ differential 
against the farmer who has his dairy 
far from New York city he is enabled 
to get a higher price from the nearer 
communities, The large cities of New 
York State, for instance, take large 
supplies and the farmer is selling his 
surplus atethe lower rate. which he 
gets from those supplying a New 
York-market. The great cost of dis- 
tribution, however, is found in the 
city of New York, after the milk 
trains have discharged their freight. 
—Sun. 


RAMSOWER HEADS EXTENSION 
SERVICE 

Prof. Harry C. Ramsower, head of 

the Department of Agrieultural En- 


gineering of the Ohio State Univers- 
ity, has been appointed director of 
the Agricultural College Extension 
Service of that institution effective 
January 1, on the recommendation of 


“Dean Alfred Vivian. 


Professor Ramsower has. been con- 
nected with the university ever since 
his graduation in 1906. For a time 


he was secretary of the agricultural 


college and has long been familiar 


-and identified with its extension work. 
~He fills the vacancy caused by the 
= _ regiane tion of Clark 5. Sheets . 
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We wish to. dairymen, the courage 
to. work together in the promotion of 
better economic surroundings in their 
thome and business during the year 
1$20.—Editor- 


4S THERE A- WAY TO LOWER 
DISTRIBUTION COSTS 
Reducing the cost of 


+usiness. Elsewhere in this issue is 
printed an article giving some very 
good illustrations of the price paid 
for inefficient distribution. We are 
only sorry that the article did not 
turn some light upon the cost-of dis- 
trbution of other. commodities of the 
frome. We are conyinced the milk bus- 
of company and 
goubt very much whether it is as far 
tn the mire as some others. It seems 
60 Strange that during all this high 
-cost. of living garble, the wolf did 
not-loose his hide, but we suppose the 
‘Iminters were only looking for clay 
pigeons. = 

The Dairymen’s League News in 
the November 25th issue gave con- 
siderable space to this subject men- 
tioning five plans thra which the 
problem might be handled. They were: 

1. Municipal ownership. 


2. Municipal control. ae 
3. State control. 

4, Legalized monopoly. 

5. Organization of consumers. 


We had prepared some editorial 
¢omment giving our views as to why 
we do not favor any one of these. 
Geeause of the desire to hear from 
-producers giving’ expression of their 
thoughts without our influence, we 
are going to withhold: expression of 
“our own ideas. 

The cost of distribution of milk and 
ail. other commodities must be. re- 

uced. How is it to be done? 


CLEVELAND PRODUCERS HAVE 
ANNUAL. MEETING 
‘The annual meeting of The Ohio 


“Warmer’s Cooperative Milk Company. 


was held in Cleveland;Decempber 6th. 
A: large nuniber of members were 
-bresent and showed considerable in- 


terest in the wi retiane: of their. new 
. organization. . 


“The time was ieee Bocca by 
‘reports of officers and addresses 
made by Prof. Oscar Erf, President 


distribution — 
“ts now the big subject in the miik 


Brenneman and Dinectos ce W. ‘Place 
of the D, GCG. S. Co: : 
The series of legal prosecutions 


tne tt 


-eonducted against this organization 


was a most unfortunate circumstance. 
Besides costing a’ large amount of 
money for defense, the constructive 
work was entirely stopped at just the 
time needed badly. The things this 
organization has encountered would 
have put many out of business and 
the fact they are still intact speaks 
highly of the moral courage existing 
in that district, 

Efforts are now to be made to fin- 
ish up the organization work and pro- 
ceed to secure better conditions for 
the members. ve Eo 

At this meeting Directors 
elected for the coming year. 

In later issues of the Reporter will 


were 
@ 


_be printed some interesting articles 


bearing upon the persecution of these 
dairymen. The organized effort to 
hinder the success of Cleveland pro- 
ducers thru cooperation has been 
nothing short of eriminal,. 


Just CommonSense 


WAS talking with a man and he 
said to me: “When you want the 
farmers to listen, just talk coopera- 
tion’? and since then I thave heen 
thinking of this remark and wender- 
ing, e 
And then I remember of reading 
of someone’s definition of the word 
cooperation and it required several 
Imes and it»seems to me to -have 
missed the point entirely. 


When we think of cooperation we 
are apt to play our imagination and 
think of something beyond us or we 
are apt to look te it as a means of 
securing coveted possession thru 
miraculous work. This has been so 
of the cooperative farm organizations. 
There has been too great a tendency 
to look upon them’ as miracle work- 
ers. ates 

Often a farmer who has joined 
these organizations has considered 
the matter in this way and hence 
failed to appreciate his new position. 
He trods along out of step with the 


rest of his friends until in some way 


a whisper reaches his ear and he 


understands the new atmosphere to 


be just common business. sense in 
practice. Co@peration then ceases to 
be a word he does not understand, and 
instead a principle to honor and work 
for. 

It is not until this realization comes 
to the-individual that his affiliation 
with a cooperative organization is of 
material benefit to hmself or the 
cthers with whom he is joined. 

This brings me back-.to the line 
“When you want the farmers to lis- 


“ten, just talk cooperation,” and I still 
fundamental - 
triumphed over | 
farmers _ 

work — 


wonder whether the 
interpretation has 
idle dreams.° Ahe the 


susceptible” to cooperative 


poets ia hel 


in it a means of doing | somethir 


himself.» a 


1 really believe the members of the 
Dp. C. S. Co. are conscientious 


co- 


operators. I believe they are going to 


continue in any eventuality to work — 


‘for improvement of general farm con- 


ditions. Frequently the question is 
asked, “what will the fellows do when 


prices begin to decline?” My answer 


: white flag 


would be these men are not pikers. 
When one considers that-prices would 
have been so low there would be no 
chance to drop were it not for farm 
organizations, it is most foolish to 
think the farmers will put up the 
should — prices drop to 
lower levels. ae eet 

When we think of cooperation, let — 


us think of it as a new occupation 


-at $75. This year corn is 


ces 
ae 


because they see thru it a means — 


for each individual to-do a certain — 


work in unison tending toward gen- 
eral advancement, or 
they hold a hope of benefits from 
some unnatural power? 

Cooperative work is not cooperative 
play, 
science for the ailing business. -No 
matter how great the hope, there can 
be no lasting ‘benefit. unless the 
farmers make cooperation. a part of 
their daily work. 


is it because 


nor is it a sert of christian” 


Were it possible, I would like % : 


ask every member of the D. C. S. Co. » 
if he joined the Company on the — 
_theory he would be receiving some- 


thing for nothing. I would like to ask 


him whether he has seen the “folly of 
such a theory should it have been en- 


tertained, and whether his contin! e 


: eoasote tions o-oo so asoeges 


Bes civsee sees 


thru which some real common sense 


can be put in practice.—KE. A. White. 


iS COTTONSEED MEAL ‘AT $85 A 


PROFITABLE FEED? 
“Will it pay- to feed eottonseed 


meal at $85 a ton,” is a question 


which many cattle feeders are ask-- 


ing. In the past when corn was $1 
a bushel, cottonseed meal was $40 a 
ton. Last year when corn sold at $2 
a bushel, cottonseed meal was quoted 
selling 
around $1.20 and cottonseed meal — 
costs $85. 

“If feeding a good quality of cat- 


\ tle with the intention of putting on 


a good finish it will doubtless Sle, 
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present abies: in paddler . 
will be a little heavier, and ther 
be a saving in corn. Furth r] 


25 to 80 ee 3 corn 
to 4 pounds of clover 
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Funeral Director 
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ear LO you know that we can deliver lime to 
ou for less money than any other manufactur- 
r, if you consider the high percentage of purity 
u material contains? 


3 Do you know that we have an agent in your 
“neighborhood that will take your order aor one 
r oe var load? 


‘you. now that now is the time to buy 
1e for spring? _ 


Writ Ae for prices. 


: u don’t of: buy dirt-- ) 
Vhen You Pay Carbon 
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\ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETS 
(Continued from Page 2) 


score card for the purpose of ‘showing 
deficiencies, ete. 

“b—When any dairyman’s milk is 
shut out of market he should have a 
written notice giving reasons for the 
order. Such notice should “be given 
in time so producer need not haul his 
milk to Creamery, have it rejected 
there and be compelled to haul it 
back. 

“c_When the conditions from which 
the orter of ‘exclusion arises have 
been corrected the producer should be 
reinstated as soon as his product is 
entitled to be received on this market, 
We hold that producers of good milk 
are entitled to a market at all times 
and consumers are equally entitled to 
that kind of milk.” 

“Fifth—We would suggest that 
consideration be given to some ar- 
rangement between the health author- 
ities of cities whereby the bad milk 
shut out of one market cannot find 
an outlet in ‘another. We believe that 
bad milk should find no market. 


“Sixth—Our experience and _ ob- 


’ servation do not accord with the state- 


ment that dairymen are well acquaint- 
ed with the requirements of your De- 
partment. In fact we find that they 
are in many cases ignorant of them. 
We have published for their instruc 
tion 4,000 copies of. your score card 
in one county and will try to get 
copies into the hands of every dairy- 
man. : 

“We shall be glad to confer with 
you further at any time mutvally 
agreeable.” 


In answer to this statement, Mr. 
Wise stated an unsatisfactory reply 
had been received, and that further 
efforts would be made to bring about 
correction of unjust practices in milk 
inspection. 

President Brenneman called atten- 
tion to new representatives present 
at the meeting, who were then given 
proper welcome. 

During the short period then eer 
vening before recess, a general dis- 
cussion of various subjects was held. 

Attention was called to the prac- 
tice of some dealers in failing to give 
producers the half-cent when butter- 
fat premiums figured on that division. 

Representatives of producers ship- 
ping to one dealer complained because 
of irregular pay days. 

The high cost of-hauling on some 
routes was spoken of and inquiry 


_made as to whether delivery could be 


made-every other day instead.of each 
day, in order to lower costs on such 
routes.” This plan does not seem ad- 


- visable either from the standpoint of 


producer or dealer. The Board of 
Directors look upon milk hauling as a 
local: problem and a matter for the 
local to handle with its best judgment. 
There are a great many conditions 
which may enter into milk hauling 
and make it expensive. The local 
members are in most cases better sit- 
uated to handle such situations than 
others would be. 

One of the most common conditions 
making hauling charges high is ir- 
regular production. Part of the year 
there is sufficient production to make 
the charge reasonable and at other 
times the small amount makes the 
cost prohibitive. Bad roads are an 
item in hauling cost, and another is 
arrangements of routes. Locals should 
endeavor to supervise the routes for 
the best interests. of .the patrons. 

At the dinner table the councilmen 
drank milk and listened to two very 


interesting speakers. One was no less 
ag re the pther + 


than Prof. 
, Advisory 


Lou! 
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district. Mr. Bailey is known to «most 
farmers in Ohio, having been a ~ 
speaker at many institute and other 
farm meetings. Mr. Bailey is a co- 
operator because he thinks it busi- 
ness sense and he did not fail to 
speak of his high regards for the 
De Ose eCoy 

Prof. Erf has been before several 
meetings of the D. C. S. Co. and we 
have always noticed a misgiving ex- 
pression behind his friendly smile. 
This was gone when we seen him last 
and the reason, we believe, he told us 
during his little talk at this dinner 
hour. It is because he sees the har- 
mony and true cooperation in the 
membership of the D. C. S. Co. He 
sees the Company as one of the great- 
est examples of benefits coming to 
men who work together in the inter- 
est of each other. His desire is that 
other Ohio dairymen do as much for 
themselves. 

At the afternoon session, the Fi- 
nance Committee made the following 
report which was accepted with in- 
structions to publish in the Reporter. 

Your committee ask for an exten- 
sion of time as they are unable to 
make a correct report. The commit- 
tee also wishes to compliment Mr. 


‘Wise for the very efficient. system of 


bookkeeping that has been inaugur- 
ated by him. 

We wish to recommend and ask that 
a voucher system of checking shall 
be adopted and we ask its enforce- 
ment. 

We also recommend a better office 
equipment and ask that checks shall 
be given by the various directors and 
officers who are overdrawn in their 
account and also that balances due 
shall be paid to such officers. This 
is in keeping with the new system of 
accounting and for the purpose of 
starting with a clean sheet. 
| Your committee is informed that 
there has been no Secretary and 
Treasurer elected by the Board of 
Directors for this year, the old of- 
ficers holding over. We reeommend 
that a Secretary, competent as an 
accountant, be elected and that no 
moneys’shall be paid to the treasurer 
except. by the Secretary, for the pur- 
pose of keeping an accurate account 
of the business of the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. S. BARTLETT 
H. C. BEATTY 
W. WILDRICK 
J. L. WISE 

Considerable discussion was held 
on the subject of cooperative feed 
buying. Dr. Ellsworth described the 
operation of the feed mill owned co- 
operatively at Austinburgh and Mr. 
Henry of Linesville made some state- 
ments in reference to the cooperative 
mill at that place. In both mstances 
there seemed to be distinct benefits 
derived by farmers at these places. 

A motion was. passed instructing 


the Board of. Directors to start hand- 


ling feeds and supplies upon a co- 
operative basis thru the office of the 
Company. 


NORTH-WESTERN OHIO 
‘ORGANIZING 


The Reporter is in receipt of a let- 
ter from north-western Ohio stating 
a canvass is being made for sale of 
stock in a Milk Producer’s Company 
to be organized in that section and 
will include all producers furnishing 
milk to condensories. 

These men are receiving twenty 
cents per hundred below condensory 
producers. belonging to the D. C. S. 


Co. for the month of December. 


~ The : prad nCerS wi De 01 rganized = 
5 eaey age a ats) TI 
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DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS OF 
- THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERA- — 
TIVE SALES COMPANY. 


P. S. Brenneman........... President 
W. S. Wise...-..-+....Vice President 
Me  SNOLO ree ee, . secretary 


Board of Directors 
P. 8. Brenneman, F, H. Shore, A. W. 
Place, John Kampf, W. S. Wise. 


, Austinburg Local - 
Fieo. © "worth, “president; F. ii. 
tyno ids, cretary; Frank — Hess, 
Speen J, Heath, member ad- 
visory. council, ¢ 
Alliance Local. 

S. L. Lipley, president; A. F. Hazen, 
secretary; G. A. Allenbaugh, treas- 
urer; Amos Eckert, member advisory 
ouncil. - 

Andover Local 


J. H. Sparling, president; F. A. 
Butler, vice president; W. S: Crow, 
Secretary; C. B. Fitts, treasurer; J. H. 


‘Sparling, C. W.- Slater, meoen: of 
advisory council, 
Ashtabula Local 
A, A. Harmon, president; F. i, 
Metcalf, secretary; D. H. Farge, 
treasurer; Dr, Frederick, member ad- 
visory council, 


Augusta Local 


D. V.. Manfeil, president; L. S. 
Grimes, sécretary; Jas. W. McGee, 
member advisory council. 


Bayard Local 
W. QO. Bowers, president; Rayman 
Hayman, vice-president; Chas. W. 


Hart, secretary; L. H. Unger, treasur- 


er; W..0. Rowers’ Lone: Walters, 
Walter Wh itleather, members ee 
ery council, 


Bessemer Local 

T. A, Hay, president; W. A. Gerner, 
secretary; T. A. Hay, member advis- 
ery council. 

Beaver Center Local ' 

H. Rudler, president; G. W. Puller, 
secretary; Fred Stewart, treasurer: 
A. E. Corey, member advisory council. 

Bazetta Lecal 

E. D, Marvin, president; G. L. 
Parke, secretary; W) Loi Deckert, 
treasurer; J. P. Dilley, member ad- 
visory council, 

Branchton Local. 

W. W. Morrison, president; G.-W. 
Martzel, vice-president; S. J. Rhodes, 
secretary and treasurer, 

Braceville Local 

C, R. Davis, president; A. By Joy, 
vice-president; Frank Nye, seeretary; 
Wm. Gillett, treasurer; J. A. Crabbs, 
member advisory council. 

‘Bristol Loeal 

J.S. VanDévort, abt te, George 
Bowers, vice pres ident; J. 
secretary; J. H. Hicks, 
Sohn H. Hyde, member 
council, 


S. Nelson, 
ic aancers 
.advisory 


Canfield Local 
£, R. Wither, president; W. S. 
‘Ceok, vice-president; F. L, Crockett, 
#ecretary; W.. S. Rhodes, treasurer; 
AAO; MM, Smith, member advisory council. 
Colebrook Local 
Louis G. Krieg, president: R. L. 
Allison, vice-president; C. A. Peck, 
secretary; C, H. Turner, treasurer; T. 


- Geo. 
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G. Moose, member advisory council. 
Pem Line Local 
N. K. Partch, president; L. KE. 
Partch, vice president; K. K. Partch, 
secretary; E. A. Corey, treasurer; T. 
M, Palmer, member advisory council. 
Coitsville Local 
R. Ws Collins, president; D. M. 
Brownlee, secretary; Fritz Wilson, 


treasurer; R. W. Collins, member ad- 


visory council. 
Cherry Valley Local 
R. E. Palmer, president; Arthur 
Petrie, treasurer; G. G. Pifer, secre. 
tary. 4 
Connoquessin Valley Local 


Sidney Scheiver, president; J. L. 
Wise, secretary and advisory council 
member. > % 


Chartiers Local 
John W. Quivey, J. M. Paxton, mem- 
bers. advisory council. 


5 Champion Local 
. H.-H, Durst, president; S. J. Pierce, 
secretary and treasurer; L.\W. Pierce; 
advisory council member. 
Dorset Local. 

H. A. MeConnell, president; G. A. 
VanWinkle, vice-president; C. E. Van- 
Winkle, secretary; R. R. Mells, treas- 
urer; R. B. Cox, and QO. B. ‘McCoy, 
members advisory council. 

Denmark Local 

HE. A. Sampson, president; E. M. 
Hardman, vice-president; G. A. Huey, 
secretary; J. G. Herrman,’ treasurer; 

East Claridon Local 
_ F. W. Pierce, president; S. N. Pol- 


~lock, vice-president; Geo, T. Reynolds, 
treas- 


secretary; Floyd A. Phillips, 
urer; S, N. Grosvenor, member ad- 
visory council. 
East Liverpos] Leeal 

J. E. Smith, president; J. D. Rice, 
secretary; H. L. Rose, treasurer; J. 
E. A. Sampson, 
Blanche, members advisory council. 

Garfield Local 

James Cameron, president; 

Sidney Scheiver, president; 
C. Mcintosh, Jr., member 
council. : 


R. EF, 
advisory 


Eighty-four Local 
H. B. Mollenauer, president; Wm. G. 
Wilson, vice-president; A. L. Berry, 
secretary and treasurer; M. S. Wilson, 
member advisory council, 
Farmington Local 
C. A. Parker, 
mer, secretary; Geo. Hyde, treasurer; 
Harry, Hathway, Chas, Trask, mem- 
bers of advisory council. 
Fowler Local 
Geo. Cover, president; B. B. Loy, 
secretary; H, J, Forward, treasurer; 
A. Cover “and Paul. Forward, 
members advisory council, 
Gustavus Local 
E. C. Gray, president; Walter 
Smith, secretary; Elmer H. Partridge, 
treasurer; Harry C. Beatty, member 
advisory Hosseaiels 
Garfield Local 
James Cameron, president, R. E. 
Fouts, secretary;. Lewis Greenwalt, 
treasurer; Everett Jones, member ad- 
visory council. 
Green Local 
F. D, Vaugh, president; F. D, Webb, 
vice-president; W, L. Love, secretary; 
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Quality Is Our Standard---Let It Be Yours 


HARTZELL’S. 


? Youngstown ’s Largest Clothiers and ¢ 


's for Men, Young — 
— ’s and Children’ 


M0. 147 WEST FEDERAL ST. 


DS. Dennison, ie v. nce: 


R. W. Clark, members advisory coun- ‘Teo T0 B 
cil. my 


PB. Pavison eC: & 


Hgts Gees 


president; "Ay Yess 


Connoguessin Valley Local 
E, O. Fitch, president; A. D. Ban- 
ning, vice president; W. G. Colton, 
secretary; Jacob Zeigler, treasurer; 


‘T. L. Miller, member advisory council. 


Hamden Local 
F. S. Bartlett, president; A. C. 
Guelzow,: secretary; D. C. Bellard, 
treasurer; F. S. Bartlett, member ad- 
visory council. 


Hanoyerton Local 
Chas. Wernet, president; W. L. Fife, 
secretary; E. Bower, treasurer; Chas: 
Wernet,/E. O. Belat, members advis- 
ory council, 
Homeworth Local 
G. F. Ramsayer, president; W. l. 
Crist, secretary; O. C. Hahn, treas- 
urer; G, F, ‘Ramsayer, D. F. Hahn, 
W. 7. Shekels, members advisory 
council. : 
Hartstown Local 
C. \C. McCurdy, president; D.. S. 
Vickers, vice-president; J. S. Patton, 
secretary; R.“P: Kepple, member ad- 
visory touncil. 
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Farm [ae at 6 % 


Why pay a higher rate of. interest?) 

We are getting our FARM CATALOGUE READY 

for fall buyers. If you have a farm that you wish to el] 
or exchange for town property, SEE US AT OWN 
that your farm may appear in this catalogue. 


farms. YOUR FARM may be the very farm one of t 


; buyers are looking for. 5 
3 The Western Reserve Farm 
; “Agency Company 
eo 


Rooms 502-3-4 Second National Bank Bldg., w irren, O 
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| Will buy Wheat at dae 
| price and grades and can use 


SOOSCSOSOSS 


and get.a good a : 
ing Glasses. — Nad 


climb. aS 1 
MR. & MES Ww. o. B 
; Optometrist. yet 


FARMERS — 


large quantity at this time. 


THE BALDWIN CITY 
MILLING co. 


Oak Hill Ave. 5 


x 


YOUNGSTOWN, 
Bell-49- Main - he 


apes: 


Meee 


Mention THE REPORTER to the 1e advertiser 


i D 


DOWER, speed vs 
\ cost — that’s v .¢§ 
this truck means in “it 
, any business, on any farm— 
Veer tale delivery, saying, profit. 
Every» feature: is a tri and: oluci 
"success, ‘ 


‘The 1 TriState M 


\ <li i 
SPSS ct VTL 


a County Local 
t [cCall, president; ‘J, H. 
ce-president;~J. F. Pounds, 


“3 


A; W. ‘Duncan, Sg aah 


—Janiestownt Local 
- Brown, president; J. W. 
d, secretary; W. P. Collins, 


\; hog 43 
% (5 
\ 
5 


~ Bodies Straightened 


: Peerage “ L. Brown, Ralph Bren- 
ner, members advisory council. 


_. » Jefferson Local. 

C. R. Nelius, President; E. R. Miller, 
Vice President; H. C. King, Secretary; 
J. P. Spinneweber, Treasurer; C. R. 
Nelius, W. M. Hamilton, C. T. Sheats, 
Members Advisory Council. - 


-REGRINDING 
CYLINDERS 


| __ FITTING PISTONS and WRIST PINS 
| WORN MOTORS MADE BETTER THAN NEW. 
| _——-s BUSHINGS and BEARINGS 

AXEL SHAFTS—PARTS ae 


Ba Complete Automobile Machine Shop 
ons and material in stock; any oversize piston 
rings. 


i : Let Us Paint Your Car Now 
; Pantifc, Revarnishing, Top Trimming and Up- 
holstering. All kinds of battery and electrical work. 


‘ Columbia Service Station. 


Special Top Work 


Swinging Curtains 


{ _ 34-46 Pyatt St. 


F. B. Smith Garage 


Both Phones 


. “Particular Clothes for Particular People’’ 


It Starts Saturday . 
_ December 27th 


~ THEG, ano RR co 


3217-19 
st Federal 


Youngstown, O. 
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Johnston Local 
7. A. Dennman, president; E. R. 
Millikin, secretary and treasurer; S. 
G. Elder, Owen Wertz, members ad- 
visory council. 
Kinsman Local 
Thomas Kinsman, president; Thos. 
Queale, vice president; C. R. Queale, 
secretary; H. J. Fobes, treasurer; P. 
H. Doyle, member advisory council. 
Little Beaver Local 
J. N. Riddle, president; D. W. Gil- 
more, vice president; F. L. Wilson, 
secretary; E. R. Clark, treasurer; C. 
D. Gwin, member advisory council. 
Leetonia Local 
Wm. P. Wilhelm, president; H. H. 
Calvin, secretary; H. A. Schaeffer, 
treasurer; J. L. Keller, member ad- 
visory eourivit: 
Linesville Local 
A, L. Woodard, president; A. W. 
Anderson, vice-president; A. B. Rea, 
secretary; H. J, Harris, treasurer; A. 
G. Henry, A. W. Anderson, D. C. 
Ladner and Jas. Welch, members ad- 
visory council. 
Manor Valley Local 
Jas. F. Torrence, secretary, 


Montour Local 

J. A. Matchett, president; W. J. 
Wilson, Jr., vice president; John H. 
Stewart, secretary and treasurer; W. 
J, Wilson, Jr., member advisory coun- 
cil. 

Mecca Local. 

R. L. Biggin, president; W. E. 
Moore, secretary; F. A. Jacoby, treas- 
urer; A. P, King, member advisory 
council, 

Moravia Local 

J, C. F. Jackson, president; W. S. 
MeAnlis, secretary; J, C. F. Jackson, 
member advisory council. 


Mesopotamia Local 


_ 8. E, Sweet, president; E. J. Long, - 


vice-president; Leon Clark, secretary; 
Emery Norris, treasurer; E. C. Mc- 
Pherson, member Ravisery council. 


North Lima Local 
George Painter, president; C. H. 
Welsh, vice-president; Ray D. Hein- 
del, secretary; Ed. Haney, treasurer; 
I. R. Hazen, member advisory council. 


New Castle Local 
T. W. Houston, president; C. C. 
Cox, secretary; C. M. Hartzel, treas- 
urer; T. W. Houston, member advis- 
orv’ council. 
New Galilee Local 
S. A. Duncan, president; -W. T. 
Jenkins, secretary; W. G. McHattie, 
treasurer; S. A. Duncan, member ad- 
visory council. 2 
Newton Falls Local 


A, H. Griffith, president; H. 0. 


Barber, secretary; H. H. ’Finnical, - 


treasurer; D. H. French, Guy Newlon, 


W. W. Gordon, mefhbers advisory 
council. 
Norrisville Local 
R. L, Gordon, president;- Floyd 


Smith, vice president; H. E. McMillen, 
secretary; O. A. Wood, treasurer, M. 
I’, Baker, member advisory council; 
Ira Garwood, alternate member. 
North Jackson Local 
W. W. Miller, president; S. J. Ohl, 
vice-president; C. A. Buck, secretary; 
J. H. Hitchcock, treasurer; E. Hes 
Noble, George Ewing, C, E, Clemens, 
members advisory council, 
New Waterford Local 
S: R. Sander, president; Frank Kan- 
nal, secretary; J. I. Fitzsimmons, 
treasurer; W. B. Read and Willis 
Rupert, members advisory council. 
North Shenango Local 
H. S. Taylor, president; D. K. 
Moore, vice president; IF. H. Gilliland, 
secretary; R. P. Pollock, treasurer; 


S. M. Crom, F. S. Linn, penbere 2 ad- ; 
Pie council. 
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and member of advisory council. 
North Bloomfield Local 

C, B. Knight, president; Will Rice, 
vice president; J. Wallace Hoagland, 
secretary and treasurer; Fred Mack, 
member advisory oer. 

Orwell Local’ 

Aleck Anderson, president; A. W. 
Miller, secretary-treasurer; W. V. 
Spellman, member advisory coungff. 

Palmer Local 

A. R. Hackett, president; E. H, 
Hague, secretary; J. C. Schermerhorn, 
treasurer; Clyde Lamb, member ad- 
visory council. 

Paris Township Local 

V. W. Sheatsley, president; Irwin 
Snyder, secretary; Oscar Hein, vice 
president; Irwin A. Snyder, V. W. 
Sheatsley, C. N. DeWalt, members 
advisory council. 

Pierpont Local 

Bailey Stump, president; A. L. Wil- 
liams, vice president; Olney Strock, 
secretary; Geo. Hill, treasurer; C. R. 
Derry, Harry Strock, members ad- 
visory council. 

Penn Line Local 

C. W. Maloney, secretary; L. E. 

Partch, member advisory council. 
Poland Local 

Frank Agnew, member advisory 
council, 

Pan Handle Local 

Geo. Pate, secretary, 
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3 Our Satisfied Cus- 
tomers are our best 
Customers. 


‘ “Every room 
: is comfortable. Even 

the floors are warm. We 
have only one fire to tend 
and no coal or ashes to track 
through. the house.’’ That’s 
what a man says who has an 


INTERNATIONAL 
Onepipe Heater 


One heater, one pipe, one 
register warms the whole 
house. Easy to install and op- 
erate. Keeps the cellar cool. 
Good for most old houses as 
well as new. On trial for 60 
days and guaranteed for 5 
years. : 

Come in and see this heater. 


Western Reserve 
Implement Co. 


Hubbard, Ohio. 


This is a 


véal heater, 


Burns any 
fuel. 
A triple 


inner casing 
keeps the 
heat in, and 
heeps the 
cellar cool. 


gman, 
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Richmond Local. 


W. J. Hall, president; M. L_Hitch- . 


eock, secretary and treasurer; J. B. 
Flack and W. W. Bullard, members 
advisory council. 
Rock Creek Local 
L. T. Hubbard, president; L. A. 
Wicklds, vice-president; G. L. Bailey, 
secretary; F. B. Armstrong, treas- 
wrer; A. E. Layton, member advisory 
council, 
Rome Local 
I. N. Chapin, president; Joseph M, 
Breslyn, sécretary; Chas. G. Supplee, 
treasurer; 
ber advisory council. 
Southington Local 
P. Z. Osborne, president; N. Neweil, 
vice-president; J. C, Lauth, secretary, 
Hd Crawford, treasurers L, Huffman, 
AW. H. Harshman and P. Z. Osborne, 
members advisory council. 
Springboro Local 
Lewis Chapman, president; Roy 
Kendal, vice president; Frank Dorr, 
recording. secretary; John Finnican, 
financial secretary; Fred Thornton, 
treasurer; J. J. Mathers, Frank P. 
Dorr, Wm. Ray, members advisory 
council. 
Meetings held at Kramers’ hall, 
Springboro, Pa., on the last Saturday 
of each month at 2: :000 p. m. 
Springboro Local : 
Howell Powell, president; John Fin- 
mnican, secretary; Fred Thornton, 
treasurer; J, J. Mather, member ad- 
Vv aid council. 
Saegertown Local 
; Shaw, president; Karl S. 
Willards, secretary; C. E. Cropp, 
treasurer; C. W. Shaw, 0. J. Cropp, 
W. A. Dearborn and J. €. Balliett, 
members advisory council. 
Trumbull Lecal 
A. P, Bundy, president; C. C. Reig- 
ert, vice-pres sident; D. H, Smith, sec- 
retary; W. A. Amidon, treasurer; J: 
M. Proctor, member advisory council. 
Vernon Local 
H. G. Smith, secretary; C. E. Reed, 
member advisory council. 


Cc. W. 


Westford Local : 
T. CG. White, president; W. S. Me- 
Gonahey, secretary; Chas. Rumsey, 


treasurer; ©. G. Wagner, member ad- 


visory council. 
Wayne Local 
H. J. Crawford, president; R. H, 
Wilder, secretary; J. L. Allen, treas- 
urer; 8. B, Noxon, B. S. Jones, mem- 
bers advisory council. 
Wayland Local 
C. D. Kirtland, president; P, N. 


Kropp, vice-president; A, E.- Gilbert,, 


secretary; O. B. Sabine, treasurer, 
-—p. N.. Kropp, W. A. Boettner, mem- 
bers advisory council; Chas. Booth, J. 
Flekes, substitutes. 
‘ Williamsfield Local 
Ira Fuller, president; W. C. Ding- 
secretary; W- Pp. Steadman, 
treasurer} Geo. ‘Platt, member advis~ 
ary council. 
Wabash Local 
“J. Ard Cowden, — secretary and 
treasurer. 
West Penn Local 
A. J. Lang; president; H, E. Ken- 
* nedy, secretary and ‘treasurer; J. L. 
“Montgomery, member advisory coun- 
cil. 
Warren Scan 


J. L. Black, president; Wm. Van- 


Wye, vice ‘president; R. C. McCorkle, 
secretary and treasurer; Wm. Van- 
Wye, member advisory council. ‘ 
- West Mecca Local. — 
~~ RW. Munson, ° president; . J. HK, 
‘Perkins, vice=presi 


i sory council. 
‘ie - Windsor Local 
R. W. Barnard,~ president; 


Joseph M, Breslyn, mem- 


3H, Clem- 
ens, secretary; B. Ww. ‘Bhivley, treas- 
~urer; G, N..«Mahannah,’ member wads 


ree pape Stee 
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Loomis, vice president; Pounk Pond, 
secretary; C. E. Noble, treasurer; 
C. Ex Noble, S. R. Wilson, members 
advisory council. 


DATES OF LOCAL MEETINGS 

BAYARD LOCAL—Meets in regu- 
lar session at Bayard School house 
on third Tuesday evening of each 
month. C. W. Hart, Sec. 

PARIS ‘TOWNSHIP LOCAL— 
Meetings held on third Thursday eve- 


ning of each month at Robertsville 


Grange Hall. 

NORTH JACKSON LOCAL—Meet- 
ings held on first Saturday evening 
of each month at 8:00 o’clock at 
North Jackson town hall. 

Hartstown Local—Meetings held on 
second Saturday afternoon of each 
month at 2 p. m, in Cottons hall. 
These meetings should be attended 
regularly by every stockholder if pos- 
sible. 

ROME LOCAL—Hereafter the re- 
gular monthly meetings will be held 
in the town hall on the last Saturday 
night of the month. Stockholders 
will kindly bear this in mind and at- 
tend regularly if possible. Jos. 
Breslyn, Sec. 

SPRINGBORO LOCAL—Meetings 
held at Kramer’s Hall, Spriagboyo, ion 
the last Saturday of each ( month, 
2.00 p. m. - 


COLUMBUS MEETS TO ORGANIZE 

The producers in the Columbus dis- 
trict held a meeting Saturday, De- 
cember 20th, for the purpose, of in- 
corporating and organizing’ \under 


similar plans as the D. C. 8. Co. 


PRESIDENT’S NEW YEAR 
MESSAGE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


good judgment will preyail in the pro- 
motion of harmony thruout and that 
the individual dairymen will work in 
cooperation with the organization 
from which he can expect correspond- 
ing recompense. This thought is my 
only message for the year 1920 and 


because I believe it is the thought of . 


eyery member I have confidence - in 
the future—P. S. Brenneman. 


ARE SELLING CHARGES ENOUGH 
(Continued from Page 1) 


that it could be done, for they know 
the individual benefits are sufficient 
to pay justly to those who work jn 
the organization for them and the 
commission they pay must be suffi- 
cient to meet the service desired. It 
is figured that dairymen in the Pitts- 


-burg district have received in the past 


year the amount of $4,000,000 in ex- 
cess of that received by a similar 
number in north-western Ohio, all ‘be- 
cause of their organization. To se 
cure this $4,000,000 they have had to 
pay less than one-half cent for every 
dollar of it. Think of it, can the 
dairymen begrudge a half penny that 
brings to them a dollar bill? No, 
and they are not going to begrudge 


another half penny if it is required te 


keep this service. 

At the last Advisory Council meet- 
ing, a member from Southington. Lo- 
cal made the following report: “The 
Southington Local instructed me te 
request before this meeting that the 
D. C. S. Co. take up the selling of 
other farm products. We do not only 
want you to sell ‘our milk, but we 


want you to sell our pH SEOnS: NPD } 


grain and other crops.” 


It is possible for this to be done. it : 


is. possible: tO».. save Ate 
paid thew ane Bute it . £0. 
quire time and ‘some expense to 
these -things. 


Do the dairymen be- x 


red 


Seve Le ‘penetits will faetity” them to . 


foot the bill? 

This is a matter that is up ‘to the 
members and the Advisory , Council 
to decide. The Directors have no au- 
thority to regulate the commissions 
that members pay and must necessar- 
ily regulate the business, of the or- 
ganization atcording to the income 
that-has been allowed them. This is 
the proper plan of finance for an or- 
ganization. = h 


The Reporter looks upon the mat- 
ter as quite important and worthy of 
the clesest attention of the member- 
ship at all times. 
pected the dairy organization will be 
so fortunate as to have available ef- 
ficient men giving their time without 


charge and it is not to the credit™of | 


the members who are receiving these 
outstanding benefits to further im- 
pose upon good nature, even tho we 


must confess they have not been 
aware of this in the past. 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


AND A GOOD ONE a - 


is a pair of good reading a 


GO TO BLASES — 


and Get Them. — : 
Don’t py it off until the rush i is on, b yen’ get better q 
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/11- 15 SOUTH HAZEL STREET 


50 Steps South of F ot St. 


* 
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PLENIBLE STEEN: ; 


Bovite during this cold snap? Ask your repai 


equip your car with a Eureka Heater. Pe 


No cost after it j is installed. 


WORLD’S ~ CHAMPION 
Bee Monarch—Butter_ 


YES, WE MEAN 
WHAT WE. SAY 
Write us for full particular 
We furnish free brecae se: 
Also— — 
We will keep your Liberty onds, | 
without cost to you, clip th 

~ eoupons when due, Bab 
them to ycur credit. © 


5 on And We Pay 
O on Deposits = 


The People’s Savings Co. 
Ware Ohio. 


} 


ee aiaak. potatoes, 
orn, foread and butter, and 

at “a moderately priced hotel” 
shington. They paid eleven dol- 
it and then figured out among 
elves that the farmers who pro- 
1e materials gbt just eighty- 
ts. As they were in Washing- 
_ part of a committee to~ talk 
he president and congress about 
2 high cost of living, they were 
lly more deeply imprest than 
with what one farm paper calls 
he Folly of Making the. Farmer 
Cost-of-Living Goat.” And we 
farm ‘ici teachers in agri- 


-~ 


; Bell Phone Main 1120, 


. ‘4 
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nN 
cultural dies sd ‘individual farm- 
ers who write to the papers, protest- 
ing vigorously against the attempt to 
hold- the farmer primarily respons- 
ible for high food-prices. They agree 
that such prices are due to causes 
beyond the producer’s control, they 
find rising wages largely responsible, 
and object to efforts to force down 
food-prices as unjust to the farmer 
and fraught with peril to the con- 
suming world. In North Dakota, for 
instance, the Fargo Courier-News 
protests against metropolitan sneers 
“at the farmers as rich grumblers— 
farmers who daily faee the loss of 


‘their places and whose wives must toil 
from twelve to fifteen hours daily.” 
The Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
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i The Youngstown Glass & 
Paint Company 


Wholesale and Retail °* 


SASH, DOORS, GLASS AND PAINT 
140 East Federal St., Youngstown, Ohio. 


Automatic Phone 6224 


: A Unique 


F urniture Store 


peoneed home! 


“ 


‘district. 


~ niture here. 


conomy viewpoint. 


‘ |MAGINE a -farniture store in the form 
of a modern, = carefully ar- 


MAGINE such a Rone having every 
_ £ room furnished with thought and eare 
and. proper treatment. in regard to the 
ow of interior decorating. 


¥ UST such a store as this is The Weber- 
MecGavin Furniture Company” s Store 
at 1611 Market Street. 


‘HIS store is located in the residence 
And if you will get in 
_ your 3 machine or take a ear out here, it. 
am just take two minutes by compara- 
tive prices to’realize that you_can save a 
great deal of money in ppuyins your; fur- 


N top of the saving is the fact that the ; 
proprietors of this store have made M 
very careful study of furnishing homes 
from the artistic viewpoint and from the 


Y/E invite the public to call and see 
Y “us and assure you we will be just as 
good friends as ever if you don’t find 

yt ue ekg he want here. 


1OVOUNGSTOWN, Oe 
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ture declares that “the Kansas farm- 
er is not profiteering, whatever may 
be said of others.” The Dean of the 
Ohio College of Agriculture declared 
at a recent meeting in Cleveland that 
“the farmer’s income in 1918 was act- 
ually less than in 1917, for while his 
sales increased 3 per cent. his ex- 
penses increased 10 per cent.” In an 
article in The Dearborn Independent, 
Prof. Thomas C. Atkeson, of the Na- 
tional Grange, points out that “a re- 
cent comparison between farm-prices, 
food-prices, and wage-levels and re- 
liable government statements are 
most favorable to the contention that 
the farmers are not receiving the per- 
eentage of final cost of foodstuff to 
which they are entitled.” In a leading 
article in The Nebraska Farmer (Lin- 
coln) Prof. H. C; Filley, of the Uni- 


versity of Nebraska, presents facts in > 


conection with the production of the 
chief farm-products, and concludes 
that the farmer is not responsible to 
any considerable extent for the high 
cost of living, and that the farmer 
“certainly has done his part by pro- 
ducing in the face of a most severe 
and ever-inereasing shortage of farm- 
labor.” The farmer, writes an econ- 
omic authority in The Annalist (New 
York), bitterly resents charges of 
profiteering and calls attention to 
four things: “First, the total impos- 
sibility of profteerng, because of lack 
either of organization or means; sec- 
ondly, the great increase in the sup- 
ply of farm-products where wheather 
conditions have permitted, despite the 
great handicaps of labor and fertilizer 
searcity, united with an almost pro- 
hibitive cost of farm-materials and 
equipment; thirdly, the fall in price 
of farm-products as. received by the 
farmer, which have in general de- 
clined far more readily than the prices 
received by manufacturers and deal- 
ers”; in the fourth place, “the farmer 
points to the great ‘spread’ between 
the price received by him and-the 
price received by the final middle- 
man.” The latter price, notes this 
writer, “may be from 100 per cent. 
to 800 per cent. higher than the 


former, wherefore a substantial de- 


crease of the farmer’s price, even if 
transmitted to the consumer, becomes 
almost neglible.” ~City people, says 
Wallace’s Farmer (Des Moines), “do 
not realize that costs of farm-preduc- 
tion and farm-living have advanced 
with the prices of farm-products”; 
nor do they “understand that pro- 
duction has been maintained by extra 
long hours-in the field and by free 
work of farm-women and children.” 


Farmers writing to Capper’s Week- 
ly (Topeka) protest against being 
made “the price goat.” “Everything 
we buy is going higher all the time,” 
writes one; “everything we have to 
buy has advanced from two to three 
times the usual price,” protests 
another. 


The farmer, writes the Kansas. City 
correspondent of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, feels that he has a real 
grievance in the tenden¢y to increase 
wages and thus keep higher the price 
of his necessities, while at the same 
timé there is a popular demand for 
lower food-prices. The farmers, sim- 
ilarly notes the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, “are constantly exhorted to pro- 
duce more at their own risk and by 
long hours of hard labor in order to 
produce surpluses which will cause 
lower prices in order that workmen 
interested only in wages may retain 
present wages or higher, work short 
hours, incur no risks of production, 
and do as little as they reasonably 
ean during working-hours.” The 

ronicle’s California farmer-corres- 


. duce cheaper.” The city laborer, 


‘as a whole when he 


the ta arm or 
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are concerned, there must be a reduc- 
tion in the wages which they have to 
pay and in the cost of whatever they 
have to buy before they will even 
consider reductions in the price “of 
what they have to sell.” The farmer, 
says The Montana Faxymer (Great 
Falls), finds the rest of the world 
hoping “that he will produce enough 
to. kneek bottom out of his own 
market in order that they may buy 
more cheaply with the proceeds of 
their. six-hour days and five-day 
weeks.” Successful Farming: (Des 
Moines) tells the city workers: “Jf 
you expect the farmers to go on feed 
ing you at the cld price, you have 
got to get back te work at the old 
wage and make it possible for the 
farmer to buy cheaper so he can pro- 


the 


says 
Hoard’s Dairyman . (Fort ie 
Wis.) _* ‘is not proceeding along safe 
grounds for himself or for industry 
is asking for 
shorter hours, higher wages, and 
cheaper foods.” The higher wages in 
the cities, says this farm journal, 
have brought about a shortage of 
farm-laber and forced up farm-wages. 
Unless prices keep up, the farmer 

may not find it profitable to produce 
on a large s eale, and the city worker 
may find himself and family hungry 
next year because the farmer has not 
worked his acres to their full limit.” 
As one-farmer writes in Capper’s 
Weekly, “I am going to quit this fall, 
as I can make more ‘getting these 
big wages than I can trying to pay 
them.”” At the recent convention of 
the National Grange a resolution was 
passed declaring that “if industrial 
wages are increased and hours “of 
labor decreased, the increase will still 
further decrease farm-production- and 
increase- farm-costs.” 


ssion of wages 
and foed-prices, the St. Paul Farmer 
ealls attention te wage-increases of 


Taking up the discu 


from 52 to 22% pex cent. in the last 
five years, as against increases ia 
foodstuff prices of 88 per cent. But 
these latter are retail prices and not 
farm-prices, and The Farmer cer- 
cludes that “the producer of food: 
products has not been guilty of any 
serious profiteering’ as compared te 
the wage-earner of the organize 
classes.” The Louisville Inland Farnt 
er calls attention to the break in the 
price of hogs and cattle, which has 
been almost negligible in its effect on 
the ultimate consumer, but which 
“yepresents a Ioss of millions of dol- 
lars to the farmers of this country,’ 
Farm and Home (Springfield, Mass.) 
declares that the farmer is being 
seriously affected by the campaign 
against high prices, the danger being’ 
“that/prices will be ferced down for 
what the farmer has to sell, while 
continuing high or gomg up for whas 
he has to buy.” The Orange Judel 
Farmer (Chicago) declares that 
“farmers of the Central West have a 
right to complain of the injustice of 
forcing dewn in the price of the pra- 
duets of their labor when there is no 
corresponding reduction and no cer. 
responding effort te bring down the 
price of those things which they are 
forced to buy.” The Progressive 
Farmer (Birmingham), speaking for 
Southern farmers, protests repeatedly 


against the dfiving down of prices _ 


for farm-products. It declares that 
for many years farmers have supplied 
the world with food at prices which 
meant poverty for them. Hereafter, 
it declares, “they will demand cost o¥ 
production plus a fair profit.” This 
simply means, as Wallace’s Farmer 
puts it, that Moity r_ people must get 


‘over the notion that it z, is ae Baw 4 a 


reed 


me AV 


cember. 
ent; Ohio. 
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THE ORIGINAL PATENTED PIPELESS FURNACE 


This Furnace is Goapiiiecd | 


by the Caloric “Iron Clad Guarantee 


99 


if not right, will make it right. 
Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


J. V. McCLASKEY & COMPANY 


Auto 79371 


in such farm journals as Farm and 
Ranch (Dallas) and Hoard’s Dairy- 
man agree. And, adds the last-named 
paper, “to replenish the food supply 
of the world, we need high prices to 
stimulate production and to minimize 
waste, the days of cheap food have 
passed.”—Literary Digest, 


BEES SHORT OF SUGAR 
HARD CANDY SUGGESTED 


Inquiry among beekeepers in dif- 


ferent sections -shows that many 


colonies of bees are not in most fav- 
orable candition to begin winter. In 


some cases shortage of stores is re- - 


ported. In other stores are 
plentiful but composed almost entire- 


ly of aster honey, 


cases 


which experience 
has proved unsatisfactory, especially 
in cold winters when bees are- pre- 
vented for long periods from flying. 
The difficulty of. getting sugar has 
made it impossible to replenish stores 
or replace improper stores, and there 


is anxiety, consequently, as to what 


the outcome will be. In ease stores 


are insufficient, and sugar can be 
procured, feeding of ‘cakes of home 
made hard candy, a quarter inch in 
thickness, on top of the frames, may 
be practiced in winter with good re- 
sults, according to Prof. James S. 
Hine, of the Ohio State University. 


FOR SALE—3 registered Holstein 
heifers, 2 years of age. Due in De- 
H. J. Season, R. F. D. 6, 


MORE THAN 


1588 MAHONING AVE. 
Youngstown, O. 


Bell, Main 3933 


76,000 CALORIC USERS | 


$4.00 Milk for December 


WILL. THE SECRETARIES 
DO THIS? 


The Reporter desires to publish 
milk prices for such markets as mem- 
bers of the D. C. S. Co. supply. In 
many places there are different price 
settlements than that made at Pitts- 
burgh and we ask the Secretaries to 
report immediately after settlement 
so prices may be published for the 
benefit of the members. We find that 
in some cases producers are not pro- 
perly informed and dealers take ad- 
vantage of this condition, paying a 
lower price than is established. 

In making these reports explain 
manner of settlement and all particu- 
lars in order to eliminate errors. 

Reports should be received from 
Warren, Ashtabula, Conneaut, East 
Liverpool, Ohio, and such cities in 
Pennsylvania as’ producers may de- 
sire, 

i Reports ‘are’ also 
econdensory districts. 

We thank you for your help. 


requested from 


OCTOBER, 1918. 


Factory price $3.25 per hundred, 
Local shippers 85 cents per gallon for 


- tested milk and 37 cents for untested 


milk. 


-_NOVEMBER, 1918. 
Factory price $38.80 per 
Local shippers 89% cents. for tested 
milk and 41% cents for untested milk. 


DECEMBER,1918. 

Factory. price $4.00 per. hundred. 
Local shippers 41 cents per gallon for 
tested milk and 43 cents for untested 
milk. 


| 


hundred. : 


JANUARY, 1919. 

Factory price $3.80 per hundred. 
Local shippers 3944 cents per gallon 
for tested milk and 41% cents for un- 
tested milk. 

FEBRUARY, 1910. 

Factory price $3.50 per .hundred. 
Direct shippers 39% cents per gal- 
lon. All direct shipments based as 
4% milk with a differential of 14 cent 
per gallon for every tenth of one per- 
cent from 4% milk. 

MARCH, 1919. 

Factory price $3.00 per hundred. 
Local shippers price 4 cents per gallon 
below February price. 

APRIL, 1919. 

No change from March price. 
MAY, 1919. 

No change from March price. 
JUNE, 1919. 

Factory price $2.40 per -hundred, 

Direct shippers 274%4-cents per gal- 
lon for 3.5 milk. 

JULY, 1919. 

Factory prices $2.65 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 30 cents per gallon 
for tested milk. Untested milk 3214 
cents per gallon, 

AUGUST, 1919 
“ Factory price $3.25 per hundred. 
Direct.shippers 35c per gallon F. O. B. 


Y 


Pittsburgh for tested milk, 87%¢ for 


untested. 


SEPTEMBER, 1919 
No change from August price on 
Pittsburgh market. Minerva  con- 
densory price $3.55 per hundred. Al- 
liance price $3.55 per hundred. 
Youngstown pays 40c per hundred 


_ with usual variations for butter 


‘ Factory price $4.00 per hund: 


‘butterfat variations. 
- 43% cents per gallon. 


above Pittsburgh factory: price. 
ren and Niles pay ees? cents 
gallon. 


OCTOBER, 1919. 


Factory price $3. 60 per hundr 
Direct shippers 88 cents per gal 
for tested milk. Untested ue A 
cents. 

Minerva cone price $3. 65 
hundred. i 


NOVEMBER, 1919. se : 

Factory price $3.75 per-hundre 
Direct shippers 39 cents per gal: 
These prices based upon - 3.5 


All untested milk 4114 cents ber, 
lon. 


—_ 


DECEMBER, 1919. te 


for 3.5 milk with usual pate 4 
iations.- Direct shipments 41 
per gallon for tested milk with” us 
Untested 


om 
Stee 


NOTE—AII prices based upo 
milk unless otherwise stated, wi 


cents per point for butter fat ee 
basis, 


To figure cream prices use ‘the 
lowing example: P; 

Cream Shipmets-One See 4 
of whole milk constitutes pr 
skim milk when whole milk is 
at.$2.50 per hundred. For ey: 
cents per hundred whole m 
vances over $2.50 add 4 cents 
price of skim milk, Fr n 
price of whole milk substrac 
skim milk'and divide result b 
price of butter fat. Mg 


One gallon of mil 


os 


\ NOW 
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THE ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
RICE | REPORTER. 
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NTED—4 ft. Warren Evapor- 
‘pans. Without arch. Arthur 
Andover, Ohio. - 

SALE—1 Reg. Ayrshire Bull, 
year old, sired by Capton Roseberry | 
mp Craegbrae Lord Roseberry. 
Ayrlyn. Queen Hilda sire Ayr- 
Walnut Valley 
yshires owned by O. L. Jones, 
New ges O. Phone 33-13. 


‘les west. of Andover on im- 
oad. Clinton De eo And- 


tg our many jobs, making a 
1e grade of rich medium gray color. 


a 26 West Federal 
stown, Ohio. 


R 'SALE—Five head of register- 
To stein females, three cows and 
heifers. One cow fresh Oct. 24, 
in January, and one in March. 

ers, will be fresh in February. 
a bull born Nov. 28, 1915, Sired 
| son of King of the Pontiacs and 
‘of a Raa of DeKol 2d’s 


Street, 


oh Leetonia, O. 


SALE—104 acres, 144 miles 
wn, u room house 40x60, 


Ba ays 


ve 


13 MARKET STREET, WARREN, OHIO. 
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_ distributors here. 


Sta te of Ohio. yGraits See of nee gees ee 
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FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 2 


e call your attention to a, regular men’s stoze, 


Pkiery: Gloves, Shirts, Wee ctic Raincoats, Sweaters, Fur 
very. variety and price. Collar sPags and Traveling Sets. Tr 
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Sofoeteatestectefectes 


OSBORNE, The Suit Man 


vo '¢ 


basement barn with stable, 40 cows, 
2 horses, milk house, garage, gran- 
ae 20 acres woods, 1000 peach 


-trees, apple orchard, two 10x80 silos. 


$100 per acre soe farm, or with all 
tools and feed, 2 horses and 30 head 
of cattle $125 per acre. F, E. Burch, 
E. Orwell, Ohio. 


PRODUCERS MADE GOATS WHEN 
' DEALERS FIGHT 

The common practice of the past 

amongst dealers has been to organ- 

ize some capital and start a milk war. 

By reducing the price to consumers 

and making the margin for distribu- 


wd tion smaller, they drive out the deal- 


ers who have less capital. After 
securing the trade in the city of such 


unfortunate dealers, the price to the. 


farmer is reduced sufficient to make 
up the losses made by running the 
competitor out of business. 


_ Producers should put an end in 


_Some manner to these price wars be- 


tween dealers, 

The following dispatch from Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, gives a fair example 
of this kind of business. 

“Practically 'all Columbus milk dis- 
tributors now are selling milk at 14 
cents a quart and 8 cents a pint. 

They are doing so at a loss, it was 
asserted yesterday by many dealers. 

November 1, milk prices were 
raised by all dealers, except one, from 
8 to 9 cents a pint and from 14 to 15 
cents a quart. 

It became known yesterday that 
there is a bit of a war on between 
That was responsi- 
ble, it was said, for the fact that the 
dealers who raised Noy. 1, slipped 
back to old prices about 10 days ago. 


They deny reversion to former © 


prices was the result of announce- 
ment by Prosecutor Hugo N. Schles- 


990994099 O000000000000 


for Less” 


opie Medicines, Sickroom Supplies, 
~ Toilet Articles, Perfumes, Soaps, Sta- 
_tionery, Candies, Gifts, Etc. <> é 


@ 
Youngstown, O. : 2 
© 
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ieuche in technic, theory, so 
Music. 


see an 


inger that there will be a grand jury 
probe of the milk situation Jan. 5 

“So far as the Moores & Ross Milk 
Company is concerned, reduction in 
the price-has not the remotest rela- 
tion to the alleged investigation by 
the Franklin County grand jury,” 
Stanley M. Ross of the firm said yes- 
terday, = 


He said further: 


We should welcome such an 
investigation above everything 
else, if it were thorough. 

In common with every other 
“milk dealer in Columbus this 
company lost heavily during No- 
vember. The only difference I 
can see between our company 
and others is that we know when 
we are losing: money. 

We have made this reduction 
as a matter of business competi- 
tion, hoping accumulated losses 
will make themselves obvious to 
distributors who do not seem to 
know milk cannot be bought at 
$4.50 a hundred and sold at 14 
and 8 cents without a definite 
daily loss in net receipts. 

Ross quoted figures to show Co- 


.lumbus is getting better milk cheap- 


er than most cities of its size. He 
said there is a milk shortage here 
and many distributors are buying 
from dairies and seling to the con- 
sumer at a lower price than they 
paid for it. 


ADVERTISING 
RATES 


The advertising rate in the 
Dairymens’ Price Reporter effec- 
tive until further notice is 98 cents 
per column inch for display and 
three cents per word for classified. 
Discounts given upon application 
for contracts covering regular ad- 
vertising, 


Forms close upon the 1st and 
15th of each month, however, no 
advertising guaranteed insertion 
unless in publishers hands 10 days 
before date of publication. 


Right reserved to refuse all ad- 
vertising that publishers believe to 
be detrimental to the best interests 
of the readers. 


Statement’ of circulation furn- 
ished to advertisers upon request. 


Here we have a store full of gifts that will appeal ¢ 


Caps, Silk Shirts and Neckwear of 4 
aveling pe and Suit Cases 
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“YOU KNOW HIM” ‘Y 


Soateate ate g -afo-ehe-<So-<fo-ehoegs 
“The distributor is 
position,” said Ross. “He is between 
the farmer and the consumer, and 
gets bumped whichever way he turns.” 
Milk here, he said, has 4 per cent 
butter fat. The percentage in To- 
ledo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
Cleveland is 3.5. 
In Toledo milk is purchased at $4.20 
a hundred and costs the consumer 8 
and 15 cents; in Detroit, $4.65, and 
retails at 10 and 16 cents; Cincinnati, 
$4.45, and sels] for 9-and 15; in Chi- 
cago $4.15 and 9 and 15, and Cleve- 
land $4.46. and 10 cents and .16 cents. 
“And-in all those cities it is of 
much peorer gerade,” Ross declared. 
Schlessinger expects. to publish in 
pamphlet form the results of the 
grand: jury~probe to show exactly 
where high profits, if any, are made 
in- production or distribution of milk.” 


in a peculiar 


Surprise yourself by seeing our } 
fine stock of staple & fancy goods, 
books, stationary; school supplies, 
crockery and glassware. 

Subseription agent for all relia- 
ble newspapers and magazines. 


Phone orders given prompt at- 
tention. 


R. N. COWDERY 
Cortland, Ohio. 


We will supply you with 
THE BEST EAR TAGS 
On the market, for Hog Sales. 


The figures are in black on an aluminum 


tag. They are easily read at al? 
times. A great help to the public and 
the auctioneer. 

25 "FASS...ccrecececece $1.00 

SO Tags.....ceccceseces 1.60 

100 Tags....... ee eckeeeen Doe 


5 By mail postpaid. 
Send cash via Registered Mail, or Postal 
Money @rder with order. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, 


Fiftieth Year. 
“school of experiences.” 


Faculty devotes entire 


other Band Saar St 


Operated on: plan: of daily : ‘personal instruction.-» 


DANA MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


atory School and College of Music. Chartered 


Known as” 


Actual daily experience in branch ‘studied. ~ Daily 
ifeggio, ensemble; musical history. Public School: 
time to schaal..Each pupil has personal instruc- 
tion from a Master-musician. Expenses very. 
Daily private lessons in Piano, Voice, Violin” and. orchestral instruments, pip 
and -Orchestra—Military. Band. Dormitories, f 


moderate. 
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A Publication Working for the Development of eG Se af Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
“ican to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All whe ot Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 
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"A Treatise on Straining Milk Prepared by Ernest Kelly and James A. 


_Gamble of the Dairy Division, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Fig. 9 


a ILK, as it leaves the udder of 
M a healthy cow, is clean and _ 


It contains relatively — 


pure. 


_ few bacteria and no appreciable quant- 


ws 


_ #Sechroederstates: 


| 
| 


ity of visible dirt. When cow hairs, 


particles of manure, bedding, or dust 
are found in. milk they are evidence 


that the product. has not been pro- 
‘tected properly during milking or sub- 
sequent handling. On the other hand, 
the absence of visible sediment does 
not prove that the milk is clean, for it 
may have been carefully strained after 
careless production, 


The entrance of- “airt into milk is be 
jectionable from two standpoints— 
sanitary and economic. The contamin- 
ation of milk by manure may add or- 
ganisms which are injurious to health. 
‘““The real dangér 

from tuberculous cattle lies in the man- 
‘ner in which tubercle bacilli are dis- 
‘seminated. with their feces.’’ 

--He found that tuberculous 
cough up and swallow tubercle bacilli, 
which pass through the digestive sys- 
tem and are excreted in the droppings. 

If particles of this matter get into the 

milk, they carry with them bacteria, 
which are_ capable of producing tuber- 

culosis in human beings or in other 
animals that consume the milk. Econ- 
-omically aslo the presence of dirt in 
milk is a disadvantage. Dirty milk is 
not so readily marketed as clean milk. 
Consumers are becoming more critical 
as to the appearance of the milk they 
. Milk contaminated with dirt con- 
_ greater numbers of bacteria, 
@ it is liable to sour niore quickly. 
nog ‘ 


cows 


Fig. 13 


Ayers, Cook, and Clemmer found that 


in fresh, unstrained milk there was ‘‘a 
general relation between the sediment 
and the bacterial count.’’ 


Sources of Sediment 


By far the greater part of dirt in 
milk comes from the body of the cow; 
Other sources are the air, the hands 
and clothing of the milker, and un- 
clean strainers, pails, cans, and other 
utensils. A very great proportion of 
the dirt in milk is composed of hairs, 
manure, straw, hay, etc., which drop 
into the milk from the body of the cow 
during milking. Hay, chaff, and dust 
also may fall or be carried by the wind 
into milk either during milking or 
afterward, if it is left exposed. If the 
milker’s hands are dirty or his hat or 
clothing dusty, some sediment may be 
carried into the milk from these 
sources. Unprotected pails, cans, 
bottles, or other utensils may accumu- 


~ 


Fig. 11 


Pig. 14 


late dust. When milk comes into con- 
tact with them the dirt is-washed off. 
What Straining Does 

Straining,-if properly performed,_- re- 
moves a large part of the visible dirt 
which may have fallen into the milk. 
For this reason it is useful commer- 
cially in improving the appearance of 
the milk. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that straining removes neither 
the bacteria nor disagreeable flavors 
that the dirt carries into the milk. In 
other words, bacteria can not be strain- 
ed out of milk, nor does the process 
improve the healthfulness of the pro- 
duct to any appreciable degree. The 
reason for this fact is that bacteria are 
much smaller than the meshes of the 
finest strainer. Thus they slip through 
easily while the largers=particles of dirt 
are caught &nd removed from the milk. 

Taylor determined that 85 per cent 
of fresh manure dissolves in milk, 83 
per cent being mprare and 2 per cent 


Fig. 12 
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solid material. He also found that 91 
per cent of the undissolved manure 
was visible as sediment at the bottom 
of the bottle, while 9 per cent was held 
in suspension in the milk, 


Keeping Dirt Out of Milk 


In view of the facts presented it is 
evident that the wisest course. is, so 
far as possible, to prevent the intro- 
duction of dirt and bacteria into milk, 
and to use the most efficient straining 
method to take out all the sediment 
that can be removed. 


Since the body of the cow is the 
chief and most dangerous source of milk ‘ 
sedintent, preventive measures must be- 
gin there. Cows should, be groomed 
frequently to remove’ loose hairs, bits 
ofmanure, or bedding. In addition the 
flanks, udder, and adjacent belly should 
be celaned with a moist cloth just be- 
fore milking. If these parts are kept 
clipped they will be much easier to 
clean. 

Most of the dirt which gets into the 
pail from the body of the cow falls 
vertically during milking. A large part 
of it and its contamination may be 
kept out of the milk by the use of a 
hooded or smallutop milking pail. It 
can be made from an ordinary milk 
pail by the addition of the hood, which 
can be soldered on by any tinsmith at 
small expense. Many types of small 
top pails are on the market, but the. 
one illustrated combines the desired 
points, which are cheapness, ease of ~ 
use, durability, smallness of opening, 
and ease of cleaning. 


(Continued on Page Four) 


kindly written to remind us 

that even he has problems re- 
quiring the co-operation of the patrons 
of the route. When we say remind, we 
do not concede to having forgotten 
haulers and their work. Far be it from 
such for their good service is too valu- 
able to neglect. 


te we forget, a milk hauler oe 


Of all the men, we know, the most 
respected are the ones who dare to say 
the things they think, so our  corres- 
pondent draws our attention “even tho 
our hopes are more optimistic. 

“The writer says: ‘‘¥ have read things- 
for the milk hauler to do until it 
makes me tired. Blanket the milk and 
keep it cool in the summer and blanket 
the milk and keep it warm in the win- 
ter. This will do a lot.of good if it is 
all froze up when placed upon the 
stand in a snow bank. ‘This is the way 
you find half or more of it and you 
never find the snow off of a stand no 
matter how deep it is.’’ 

‘‘Tell the other fellows to be sure 
and not put up a shade but let the 
milk stand in the hot sun, but the milk 
hauler must take good care of it. Out 
of twenty or more patrons that I have, 
there are about ‘five that have shade 
for their milk. As for unloading as 
soon as we get to the factory, we would 
be only too glad to do so and get. home 
again. The most of us have- some- 
thing else to do, and if we did not we 
would starve to death. The factory 
man is the one that keeps us waiting, 
get. after him. 

‘Now you see, there is two sides to 
this question as well as all others. No 
matter what condition the roads or 
weather may be, the milk must go.?’— 
A Milk Hauler. 

This hauler, of course, has told us 
some truths as he finds them. His 
route is only typical of perhaps most 
of the others.- 

In approaching the hauling problem, 
one must realize it to be a community 
affair and a matter for the community 
to handle according to the best judg- 
ment of the parties involved with the 
single object of rendering good and 
economical service. 

The milk producer who disregards 
this principle is placing a stumbling 


MAKING THE 


_FTER the\meeting in Piticbursh te € 
A aud the January milk price had 


been agreed upon, one of those 
present, an Advisory Council member, 
asked the Reporter to explain in this 
issue the manner of making the price 
so that members of the D. ©. S. Co. 
would understand and see as he hae 
seen at this meeting. 

We wish that this could be ‘done, but 
we realize it will be only an attempt to 
picture something we see in the fu- 
ture. No one who attends these meet- 
ings can fail to view the business re- 
lationship of the dairy industry in the 
Pittsburgh district in a different light 
from the one who has not, and no one 
can just express that view with the 
proper zeal. It is the place where the 
pessimist concedes to hopeful signs and 
more fully realizes the benefits of co- 
operation. 

These price meetings constitute the 
division of the treasury, and therefor 


Hoek in his own Abt for” ‘sooner or 
later a penalty will be attached, part 
of which he will have to pay. 


Last summer thousands of gallons of 
milk was returned to producers for rea- 
sons some of us may know and some 
have had to guess. 
discuss the merits or fallacy of this 
returned milk herein for as the saying 
goes, there is no use crying over spilled 
milk, Rather, we should hope to profit 
by the experience and there is every 
indication pointing toward some bene- 
fits in the fuutre. No one desires a 
repetition of last summer’s fiasco. 

The excusé under which milk was re- 
turned was ‘‘a sour condition’’ and re- 
gardless. of producers’ statements. to 
the contrary, it was most difficult to 
make any serious protest because of 
much apparent negligence or seeming 
disregard of protective measures tend- 
ing to insure delivery at the receiving 
stations in the. best condition. S 

There are probably some who were 
inclined to think the dairy organiza- 
tion neglected to consider the matter 
seriously because of lack of noise in 
doing so. If so, they were .mistaken. 
A characteristic of the D. ©.-S. Co. is 
to make the noise after something has 
been done, not to waste its energy 
otherwise. = 

The sour milk problem was not en- 
tirely the fault of any party... It would 
be absurd to infer the producer, the 
hauler or the dealer would wilfully do 
things resulting in the losses made. 


‘Instead there. were a combination of 


conditions requiring some thought, 
some time and some work to remedy. 
It is believed the remedy has been 
found and the sour milk ease will be 
discharged this coming summer provid- 
ing the patients will take the medicine 
prescribed...‘ 

Up to the time the ean of milk is 
placed upon the hauler’s wagon, the 
producer is responsible for its condi- 
tion. The producer can expect no 
recompense if he fails in any way to 
do the things required to keep his milk 
in the best condition while upon his 
premises, but on the other hand the 
producer properly caring’ for his milk 
is entitled to. every consideration by 
the hauler and the dealers after taken 


it is the treasury in which we must be 
interested. 

A treasury does not exist ie chance 
nor can it be drawn upon in excess of 
what has been previously placed there- 
in. This fact bends_ our efforts in the 
single direction of making deposits 
in the name of the dairy industry. 

- Three principles are alike concerned 
in both the deposits and the withdraw- 
als, These are producers, distributors 
and consumers. Either or all of these 
can share only in proportion to the 


‘things they do, and to a great extent. 


each share in proportion to the things 
that all do. : 
It is this principle that is applied to 


the Pittsburgh dairy district and the 


one upon which milk prices are made. 
It is the adherance to this principle 
that has given the Pittsburgh market 
the unique position of having paid pro- 
ducers the highest average price over 
a twenty-four nionth period of any 


We do not wish to 


~ 


froin his stand. -The producer who is” 
fair will make every effort to learn~ 
and practice the things necessary to 
produce and keep good, sanitary, sweet 
milk. 

The hauler is the employee of —pro- 


ducers upon his route. He is supposed 


to do the things he is directed to do in 
the best manner he may know. It does 
not matter what his duties may be nor 
whether they are im accordance with 
his desire, he must keep in mind the 
‘one thing, to do his work well. _A man 
who does his work well is entitled to 


pay accordingly and there-is no law to 


compel a man to haul milk. If his pay 
or his work is not satisfactory to him 
there is always the siternatve of aut; 
ting the job. 


Some time ago, the Board 6f pe 
\ors adopted a standard or suggested 


hauler’s contract. It was made a con- 
dition of his work to blanket the milk 
both winter and summer to protect the 
milk from weather conditions. In the 
summer it‘is desired to “keep the milk 
cool and deliver to the receiving sta- 
tion at the lowest temperature. In the 


-winter it is desired to keep the milk — 


from freezing in the cans preventing 
readily emptying, and milk delivered — 


frozen on a testing day is often re- 
- sponsible for a low test. 
in the lid or not_properly mixed in the 

can is a loss to the producer. feted 


Cream frozen 


When this matter was considered, 


we remember, the question was asked — 
whether the hauler should furnish the | 


blankets or the patrons. It was con- 
sidered that in any event the hauler 
Should receive recompense for what- 
ever work may be required of him: and 


that he could not be asked to furnish — 


blankets or cover his wagon unless paid 
accordingly. ; i 

There is good sense amongst the 
members of the Local and a milk haul- 
er need~not~ hesitate in placing shis 
problems ~before them. The hauling 


committee or the Advisory Council 
The deal- — 


members are for a purpose. 
ings between haulers and the agents 
of producers Duy: requires a little co- 
operation to see out their diffi- 
culties, 

The tendency in some cases to im- 


eg 


~ pose upon the milk hauler should not 


MILK PRICE 


dairy district in the United States. — 

In paying producers $4.00 for Decem- 
ber milk, dealers done so at consider- 
able loss as shown by figures gathered 
thru offices of the Milk Arbiter, Dr. 


King. At the time dealers-agreed fo 


pay this price to producers, it was 
agreed the costs to producers deserved. 
that amount by both dealers and con- 
sumers. 
amount was small at that, but to in- 
crease this amount it would be neces- — 
sary to increase the price to the con- 
sumer. This same situation applies to _ 


the month of January and either the i 


consumer price would have to be raised 
or producers aecept a lower price. 

We know, generally speaking, there 
is little sympathy with the consumer 


only when one is a consumer gay 


Many supposedly good business -men 


would say to increase the price to the 
consumer; he ought to foot the bill. 


It is true the consumer ought to foot 
the bill, but the manner in doing so re-— 
quires his approval and more, it bears — 
upon the future of the market. — 


Yes, it was expressed the 


an hour may send some P 
siderable money. 


The medegers of all the & 


route wagons. This shee will sel 
two-fold purpose: Ist, to. eliminate 


station which tends to slow up the 
_ loading of the milk, and 2nd, man 


out amongst thntadeleea Thera 2 
the inside of their affairs far by 
Afet an outsider and | ee 


along its way. cs 

The peta must inte 
“selves in producing and delive 
of the highest quality if they 
the: highest pay. It does not 
whether consumed in the raw sta’ 
cgenetne pa into one of th 


properly due him and more, t 
hauler who endeavors to render 
service to producers isa Sey 
fit to the conn 


_ One of the sins of the retail 
business has been the tendency to 
tuate retail prices. Thru manipulati 

of retail milk prices, the dairy indu: 

has been kept in a constant un 
tainty. Even so recent as last - 

this fluctuation sent.a thrill t 

_Pittsburgh market, resulting in 

siderable loss. Milk, for food, 

as much one month as anot 
nothing but an over supply on 
ket should change the price. Th 
prices existing onthe Pittsbu 

_ ket should continue thr 

unless the production e3 

the demand. Be 
Both oss and x 

Stood losses during Decembe ree 

uary in order to hold the ret 

at: the ReCwaY. level and perhe 


Ginee of ‘Marek: In realization 03 
_representatives of RORSAESS 
pressed themselves fi 
ing the retail pr 


ice veclons prin- 
4 ciples is” |, fast developing. Perhaps 
there is: some bitter medicine to swal- 
low, but t the ose is quite evenly di- 
_vided. 
oe an unsettled market reacts 
ly to the disadvantage of the 
pr roducer, good judgment would tell us 
to. do the things tending to promote 


to know*so far as possible the future 


tunity to regulate his business accord- 
ing to the prospect of financial return. 


roducers, dealers and consumers gives 
opportunity to stabilize the market and 
afford producers a means of calculating 
market prices. Thé length of time the 
arrangement has been in operation in 
the Pittsburgh district has been too 
short to reach this desired position, but 


derstood far better than any previous 
“year. — 
- With the exception of the months of 
April and May, the milk prices promise 
to equal or exceed similar months of 
1919. Unless very radical changes oe- 
eur in the production program, the last 
-half of 1920 will bring to producers, 
prices more near to cost of production 
than has prevailed for the past five 
‘Ses 

_ Producers should Seer to avoid 
the mistake they made last year. April 
and May prices were the most profit- 
able months for them and seemingly 
from this an unparalleled supply of 
milk appeared. In order to move the 


ability. The milk producer deserves. 


of his market, thus giving him oppor- - 


The co-operative arrangement between ~ 


arkets for the year 1920 can be un> 


&§ Doctor 


unusual spel; dealers were obliged 
to lower prices to consumers. The Te- 
sult was a diminishing treasury from 
which producers have had to take less 
ever since than would otherwise been 
obtained. 

Various things promise to reduce the 
chances of reoccurrence of this condi- 
tion. 
age production during: these months by 
a proportionally high price and with 
this understanding it does not seem 
producers will crowd the flow of milk. 
There are beter prospects of holding 
retail milk prices even with a large 
surplus, for consumers know the deal- 
ers and producers losses in December 
and January were only borne by-them 
with this understanding. There is also 
prospect of a greater consumption of 
whole milk. . 

Now if this program is successfully 
followed, the Pittsburgh district will 
continue to hold the reputatten of pay- 
ing the highest prices to producers and 
supplying consumers at reasonable cost. 


TIME SOON HERE WHEN OUR 
PROPHECY PROVES TRUE 


About last July, warning was given 
to producers who continued to deal di- 
rect with milk dealers, of the dangers 
before them, but as most of us like to 
learn by experience some could not 
forego the practice. 

The primary purpose of the dairy or- 
ganization is to sell the product of their 
members to the best advantage. To the 
best advantage of the industry as~a 


a 


Limestone 


: cs Get aequainted with your farm. Feel its pulse. Give 
it health tests. It feeds you. It feeds the world. If it is 
sick, you ought to know it, and send for Doctor Limestone. 


ei = 


t S 


rs 


= Clover is the yardstick to measure by. 

~to grow in a weak, unthrifty manner? 
does it get sick and begin to die in spots and these spots 
get bigger and more of them? 


‘If so, -your farm is sick and sour and acid, and you 


ss SEND FOR DOCTOR LIMESTONE 


Does it start 
After harvest, 


ss will be the same way unless you cure this soil condition. 


: The Bessemer Limestone 


~& Cement Co. 


“quien: SERVICE. : PRICES RIGHT 
-< = ? - Successors to Bessemer Limestone Co. 
-, 714 Stambaugh Bldg. YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


It does not seem wise to encour- 


whole which after all means to the best 
advantage of the individual. 

When a dairyfan becomes a member 
of a dairy organization he is expected 
to place his product in its hands for 


‘sale and enters an agreement to do so 


for a period vf time. The agreement 
is made in good faith by both parties 
“and after made the dairyman has re- 
lieved himself of this charge so long 
as the organization is able to find a 
market agreeable to him. 

Under no circumstances is there. oc- 
casion for the member to have further 
dealings with the milk dealers except 
as may be advised by his organization. 


When the flow of milk began to di- 
minish the latter part of July, many 
small dealers. feared they would be 
unable to secure sufficient supply. Then 
the usual practice came of offering 
some producers bonuses to ship to them. 
We have heard of some cases amount- 
ing to five cents or more per gallon. It 
was a temptation to many they could 
not resist. 

We warned producers that such mar- 
kets were only temporary and that 
as soon as the dealer could secure suffi- 
cient supply from other sources he 
would not hesitate to notify the dairy- 
man to discontinue shipment. These 
notices have commenced to come. 

At this time these unfortunate cases 
are not so many and the dairy organi- 
zation has little difficulty in finding a 
reliable dealer*for them, but as the 
supply continues to increase during the 
spring months, the eases will become 


more numerous and the opportunity to - 


place the milk less. Many of them 
will have difficulty to get the milk off 
their farms at any price. 

Nearly all of these producers break 
their contract with the dairy organiza- 
tion when they change dealers. Very 
few carry the matter thru the offices 
of the organization, but instead, with- 
out notice to any one, commence ship- 
ping to the new dealer. When this is 
the case, the organization owes them 
nothing, and it is only because it wants 
to help dairymen, no matter who, that 
any endeavor is made to again find 
them a market. The. dairy organiza- 
tion will continue to help any dairymen 
so long as it does not jeopardize in- 
terests of the others, 

When the organization sells milk to 
dealers, it does so in accordance with 
contracts members has given it. The 
agreements with the dealers are such 
that dealers expect the members to 
furnish them with their milk. In jus- 
tice to the dealer who buys the milk, 
the organization must insist that its 
members continue to furnish. milk to 
him unless discontinued in the manner 
provided in the contracts producers 
sign. There is a penalty clause in 
these contracts meant- to cover just 
such cases. Producers who wilfully 
violate the terms of their contracts are 
liable to this penalty. Some day it 


may be applied. 


Producers who desire to change deal- 
érs or those who become dissatisfied in 
any way with the ones to whom they 
ship their milk will find the office of 


- the D. C. 8. Co. willing ‘to help them. 


There is no need for a member to vio- 
late his contract and consultation with 
those who know far better than they 
of the dangers before them will be glad 
to be of seryice to them. It is the duty 
of the organization. 

There are perhaps many seeming 
cases of injustice and some’ individual 
cases where the producer can help him- 
self, nevertheless, they have nothing to 


lose by keeping in line and working 
thru channels provided. 

We regret very much to have to 
bring this subject again before the 
readers, and we hope that this will 
serve the purpose of bringing a better 
understanding of the producers part in 
the selling of his milk. 


FIVE OHIO STATE DAIRY MEET- 
INGS AT COLUMBUS 


Current dairy producers’ problems 
are sure to come up for an airing dur- 
ing one or all of the five dairy asso- 
ciation meetings to be held during 
Farmers’ Week at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, from January 26th 
to 30th. 

Following is a list of the meetings 
and their dates: 

Ohio State Dairymen’s Association, 
January 28 and 29. 

Ohio Swiss Cheese Association, Jan- 
uary 30. 

Ohio Holstein Breeders’ Association, 
January 28. 

Ohio Jersey Cattle Club, January 29. 

Ohio Guernsey Breeders’ Association, 
January 30. 

The speakers scheduled for the first 
day of the state dairy association 
meetings are: H. W. Ingersoll, Elyria, 
president of the association; R. C. 
Reed, Howell, Mich., secretary and sell- 
ing agent of the Michigan, Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association; W. J. Kittle, 
Chicago, secretary of the Milk  Pro- 
ducers’ Association of the Chicago Dis- 
trict; Thomas Gault and Dr. T. A. 
Burnett of the Department of Agricul- | 
ture of Ohio; Karl Nimes, Mentor; 
Hugh Bonnell, Youngstown, ae Ivan 
Steiner, Wooster. 

On the second day addresses will be 
given by A. W. Place, Jefferson, a di- 
rector of the Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Sales Co.; H. B. Gooding, Tiffin; H. 
B. Berning, Cincinnati, secretary of the 
Queen City Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion; Dr. E. A. Hamilton, Columbus; 
W.-W. Davis, Newark, and J. D. 
Nichols, Clevelan.d A banquet will be 
served for the dairymen in the evening. 


A. ©. Weimar, in charge of the ex- 
perimental work of the federal cheese 
factory at Grove City, Pa., will be the 
main speaker on the Swiss Cheese As- 
sociation program. -In the morning he 
will tell of the successful efforts made 
in producing eyes in cheese by a cul- 
ture, and in the afternoon will give a 
demonstration of cheese making with 
this culture. 


THEN THE WAR STARTED 


It was’ a woman who caused the 
great war, and the secret was disclosed 
at the Hayward Unit of the New York 
War Camp Community Service, where 


“two members of the ‘‘Old Fifteenth’’ 


got into an argument about the causes 
of the conflict. 

‘‘Doan’ you know who started dis 
yere war?’’ one asked. 

“‘Shuah! I reckon the kaiser did, ” 
answered the other. 

‘*Kaiser!’’ retorted the first in scorn. 
‘*T done got inside information about 
dat, and I found out de war started 
about a woman, just like all de other 
wars. Yassah, my Captain says so dis 
morning. He says: ‘Dis yere war was 
started all on account of Alice Lor- 
raine!’ , 

‘*Corse, I dunno who Miss Lorraine 
is, but I know she’s de lady what 
made all the. trouble.’’ 
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Continued from Page 1. 


~The Dairy Division; has ‘examined 
and scored several 
samples, produced on more than a thou- 
sand farms. Figure 6 shows the rela- 
tive quantities of sediment 
found in these’ samples, 
classified according to the 
type of milking pail used. 
Ayers, Cook, and Clemmer 
publish photographs which ‘a 
emphasize this point, and 

state further: ‘‘The original cost of a 
small-top pail is little more than that 
of an open pail; it is no more expen- 
sive to care for and is of distinct value 
in preventing the entrance of manure 
and dirt into milk; consequently. it 
should always be used.’’ 

- Dust in the stable air is liable to 
get into milk. For this reason every 


.precaution should be taken to have the 


air pure during milking. Handling 
dry feeds, especially hay, should not be 
done just before or during milking. 
Sweeping the stable during these_peri- 
ods is equally objectionable. If the 


stable is built with tight ceilings and 


smooth walls, it will be easy to clean, 
and dust will not readily collect in 
sufficient quantities to contaminate the 
air heavily. ? 

The milker’s hands should be washed 
thoroughly and kept clean during milk. 
ing. If they are allowed to become 


thousand milk 


f: 


dirty they are liable to be a source of 
dirt in the milk, especially if ‘‘wet- 
hand’’ milking is practiced. The cloth- 
ing of the milker should be free from 
dust, which may fall into the milk 
pail. 


» 


OPEN-TOP PA) 
SMALL-JOL PAL a, 


1G. 6.—Relative quantities of Sediment in milk drawn into 
3 open-top and 


small-top pails. 


Care is necessary to protect the milk. 
from dust and dirt after it is drawn. 
Except when the milk is actually be- 
ing poured into the strainer, it should 
be kept covered at all times to pre- 
vent the entrance of dust and insects. 


‘Much fine sediment is often blown on 


to the strainer if the latter is left un- 
covered during the intervals between 
straining, 

Figure 7 illustrates a device which 
can be made readily on any farm to 
protect milk during straining. While 
the milk is being poured into the 
strainer the cover is raised by a foot 
pedal. -When the pedal is released the 
cover automatically drops back, serv- 
ing as a protection against flies and 
dirt. 3 

Milk should be kept in tightly cov- 
ered receptacles at all times. Many 
farmers remove the covers from the 
cans during cooling to allow the ‘‘ani- 


“DAIRYMEN'’S PRICE REP 


PORTER 


mal heat?’ to pass off. ‘This practice is desirable to strain car 
unnecessary and gives opportunity for 


considerable contamination. 


Pails and cans after-they are washed 
should be inverted to 
drain and dry in a clean place, prefer- 
of the milk house. 
Strainer cloths may be hung in a sim- 


and sterilized 
ably the inside 


ilar place. If these utensils 
are placed where dust can 
be blown into them they 
will collect dirt which will 
subsequently appear ~ 
sediment in the milk. 


Milk Strainers 


Even. in dairies where 


as 


great care is.used, a cer- 


tain quantity of dirt gets 


into the milk, while on 
many dairy farms, where 
milk production is not so 
highly 
other farm activities re- 
quire the bulk of the avail- 
able labor, less time is 


specialized and 


given to cleaning the cows 
and caring for the milk. 
Under these conditions’ it 
is not surprising to find 
considerable sediment in 
many samples of market 


milk. For this reason it is_ 


ere 


remove, so far as possible, 
. which it may contain. © 
Efficiency of Various 
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Fic. 7.—-Cover device for strainer. It is in place, but 
‘raised by the pedal while milk is being strained. 


Youngstown. 
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‘Your ‘‘Home for Savings’’ 
COR, FEDERAL AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
Struthers Branch, 28 State St. 


The New Year, just started, should be made a prosper- 
ous one for YOU. 


This can best be done by working hard and saving all 
you possibly can in one of the many savings institutions in 


The Home Savings & Loan Company offers you every. 
inducement for saving here and in our new building we are 
able to give you the best of service. : 


You can make this year just what you want it to ‘be. 
Resolve to SAVE here during all of 1920 and you will be 
happier and more prosperous if you keep this resolution. 


Savers here receive ‘‘5%’’ and sometimes more.’’ 3 This 
makes saving truly worthwhile. Start the New Year by 
- opening a Savings Account here today. 


The Home Savings — 
& Loan Company 


@ 
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_ FEDERAL and CHESTNUT 
Our New Building | 


‘LOCALS: ‘SHOULD CAMPAIGN FOR 
- BETTER HERDS 


. rhaPaeiyeation made in the last is- 


“sue. met with some response and en- 


- courages: further efforts to get under 
way one of the most promising. lines 
of work of the co- operative organiza- 

Pion, 

Recently County Agent N. S. Grubbs 
of Allegheny County, Pa., conducted 
an expedition into one of our neigh- 
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The Cold 
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boring states for the purpose of buying 
some pure bred cattle for dairymen in 
his county. For four years Allegheny 
County dairymen have been importing 
good pure bred cattle and we are ad- 
vised some 15. car loads have been 
purchased. 

As a county affair, these dairymen 
have chosen from a particular strain, 
and all cows purchased have been re- 
quired to measure a certain degree of 
individuality. So far, the purchases 


“ers. 


have been confined to the Holstein 
breed, but sentiment amongst Guernsey 
fanciers indicate one or two car loads 
of pure bred Guernseys will soon be 
purchased. Several good Holstein sires 
have been brought to the county, some 
of which are used as community breed- 
Dairymen who purchased these 
cows four years ago have been greatly 
pleased and realize fully the advant- 
ages of better herds. 

In discussing the visits made to 
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Gasoline 


To Make Your’ Eine Start Easier 
These Cold Mornings 


The Highest Achievement 
In Motor Gasoline 


“To be had only at our Market Street and ; 
Wick Avenue Stations 
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dairy centers where. these cattle were 
purchased, Mr. Grubbs emphasized the 
manner in which prospective buyers 
were received. At these places milk 
has become a secondary consideration 
in figuring financial income to the 
dairymen. Really the term dairymen 
has been forgotten in these communi- 
ties and breeder taken the place. 

The breeding and selling of pure 
bred stock has become a highly special- 
ized business with them. Prospective 
buyers are greeted and shown every 
courtesy by business men of the towns 
and it is even suggested their interest 
in the buyers seems to exceed that of 
the farmers themselves. Hotel keep- 
ers are as cordial as the ‘‘cooties’’ 
were’ over there, and bankers are will- 
ing to take most any kind of a piece 
of paper if it means the sale of stock 
for some local farmer. e confidence 
is‘ so great in the stock these breeders 
sell, prospective buyers with an honest 
look,on their face have little difficulty 
in financing any deal they want to 
make. 

This is different than it is in these 
parts, but let us ask whether it is not 
partly the fault of ourselves that 
bankers and merchants do not show a 
greater degree of personal interest. 
Let us remember the maxim, ‘‘the 
Lord helps those who help themselves’’ 
and start from it to secure this busi- 
ness relationship so desirable between 
bankers or whoever it may be and our- 
selves. 

Industry cannot stand still; it will 
either advance or decay and the natur- 
al inclination is to decay. This funda- 
mental law ‘of nature must not be ig- 
nored in our dairy communities where 
we want to make a profitable business. 

Dairying is a highly competitive oc- 
cupation and there will always be 
farmers dropping out of this work be- 
cause of - inability to make money. 
Some of these may be from other 
causes, but by far the greater numbers 
will be the ones whose herds have not 
advanced from a productive standpoint 
thus rendering their keep an economic 
impossibility. 

We are fully aware considerable of 
this prevails hereabouts. This condi- 
tion does not exist however, to any 
wilful neglect or desire, rather it is a 
condition the individal dairyman can® 
not very well rectify himself, but is 
possible thru co-operation of the com- 
munity. 

Locals should interest themselves to 
the limit in developing herds in their 
community, for the higher producing 
herds lower cost of production and jn- 
crease the net profits to their owners. 
Let it be firmly understood, herd im- 
provement is the best assurance of the 
dairyman continuing in the business. 


NOTICE TO PRODUCERS 


) 


Producers corresponding with The 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany will secure more prompt atten- 
tion and reply if they will address let- 
ters to the Pittsburgh office instead of 
Youngstown. All correspondence for- 
warded to Youngstown is referred to 
Pittsburgh and requires additional 
time. Address The Dairymen’s Oo- 
operative Sales Company, 3rd Floor 
Old City Hall Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PA’S BIRTHSTONE 
‘ Daughter—'Pa, what is your birth- 
stone???’ 
Father of Seven (wearily)—‘‘The 
grindstone, I guess, my child.’’ 
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Board of Directors 


P. S. Brenneman, F,. H. Shore, A. W. | 


Place, John Kampf, W. 8. Wise. 


Austinburg Local 
W. .O. Ellsworth, president; F. H. 
Reynolds, secretary; Frank Hess, 
treasurer; A. J. Heath, member ad- 
visory council. 
. Alliance Local 
S. L. Lipley, president; A. F.. Hazen, 
secretary; G. A. Allenbaugh, treasurer; 
Amos Eckert, member advisory council, 
~. Andover Local 
J.-H. Sparling, president; FF. A. 
Butler, vice president; W. S. Crow, 
secretary; C. B. Fitts, treasurer; J. H. 
Sparling, C. W. Slater, members of 
advisory council. 
Ashtabula Local 


A. A. Harmon, president; F. H. Met- 
ealf, Secretary; D. H. Fargo, treasurer; 


Dr. Frederick, member advisory council. | 


Augusta Local 


D. V. Manfell, president; L. 8. 
Grimes, secretary; —Jas. W. McGee, - 
member advisory council. 

Bayard Local 
We O. Bowers, president; Rayman 


Hayman, vice president; Chas. W. Hart, 

secretary; L. E.. Unger, treasurer; W. 

O. Bowers, Lawrence Walters, Walter 

Whitleather, members advisory council. 
Bessemer Local 

T. A. Hay, president; W. A. Gerner, 
secretary; T. A. Hay, member advisory 
eouneil. 3 

Beaver Center Local 

H. Rudler, president; G. W. Fuller, 
secertary; Fred Stewart, treasurer; A. 
E. Corey, member advisory council. 

Bazetta Local 

KE. D. Marvin, president; G. L. Parke, 
secretary; W. L.. Deckert, treasurer; 
J. P. Dilley, member advisory council. 

. Branchton Local 

W. W. Morrison, president; G. W. 
Hartzel, vice president; S. J. Rhodes, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Braceville Local 
C. R. Davis, president; A. B. Joy, 
~ vice president; Frank Nye, secretary; 
Wm, Gillett, treasurer; J. A. Crabbs, 
member advisory council. ‘ 
Bristol Local 

J. S. VanDervort, president; George 
Bowers, vice president; J. 8. Nelson, 
secretary; J. H. Hicks, treasurer; John 
gu. Hyde, member advisory council. 

Canfield Local 

EK. R. Wither, president; W. S. Cook, 
vice president; F. L. Crockett, secre- 
tary; W. S. Rhodes, treasurer; ©. M. 
Smith, member advisory council. 

Colebrook Local 
' Louis G. Krieg, president; R. L. 
Allison, viee president; ©. A. Peck, 
secretary; C. H. Turner, treasurer; T. 
G. Moose, member advisory council. 

Pem Line Local — 

N. K. Partch, president; I. .E. 
Partch, vice president; K. K. Partch, 
secretary; E. A. Corey, treasurer; T. 
M. Palmber member advisory council. 

_ Coitsville Local 

R. W. Collins, president; 
Brownlee, secretary; Fritz 
treasurer; R. _W. Collins, member ad- 
visory council. 

Cherry Valley Local ° 

R. E. Palmer, president; Arthur 

Petrie, treasurer; G. G. Pifer, secretary. 
Chartiers Local 

John W. Quivey, J. M. ashore mem- 

bers advisory council. 
Champion Local 

E. E. Durst, president; S. J. Pierce, 
secretary and treasurer; L. W. Pierce, 
advisory council member, 

Connoquessin Valley Local 

E. O. Fitch, president; A. D. Ban- 
ning, vice president; W. G. Colton, 
secretary; Jacob Zeigler, _ treasurer; 
T. L. Miller, member advisory council, 


D. M. 


Wilson, . 


: Dorset Local 2 

H. A. McConnell, president; G. A. 

an Winkle, vice president; C. B. Van- 
Winkle, secretary; R. R. Mells,. treas- 
urer; R. B. Cox and O. B. MeCoy, mem- 
bers advisory council. 


Denmark Local 


E. A. Sampson, president; HE. Ms 
Hardman, vice president; G. A. Huey, 
secretary; J. G. Herrman, treasurer. 


Bast Claridon Local 


F. W. Pierce, president; S. N. Pol-~ 


lock, vice president; Geo. T, Reynolds, 
secretary; Floyd A. Phillips, treasurer; 
S. N. Grosvenor, member advisory 
council. : 
East Liverpool Local f 

_ J. E. Smith, president; J. D. Rice, 
secretary; H. Be Rose, treasurer; J, HE. 
A. Sampson, P, Paulson, C. H. no 
members advisory council. 


Garfield Local 
Sidney Scheiver, president; J. L. C. 
MeIntosh, Jr., member advisory council. 
Highty-four Local 


H. B. Mollenauer, president; Wm. G. 
Wilson, vice president; A. L. Berry, 


secretary and treasurer; M. 8. Wilson,~ 


member advisory council. 


Farmington Local 


~C. A. Parker, president; A. Y.-Os- 
mer, secretary; Geo. Hyde, treasurer; 
Harry Hathway, Chas. Trask, members 
of advisory council. 


Fowler Local 
Geo. Cover, president; B. B. Loy, 
secretary; H. J. Forward, treasurer; 
Geo, A. Cover and Paul Forward, memi- 
bers advisory council. 


Gustavus Local 
E. C. Gray, president; Walter Smith, 
secretary; Elmer H. Patridge, treas- 
urér; Harry C. Beatty, member advis- 
ory council. 
Garfield Local 
James Cameron, president; R. E. 
Fouts, secretary; Lewis Greenwalt, 
treasurer; Everett Jones, member ad- 
visory council. 
: Green Local 
F. D. Vaugh, president; F. D. Webb, 
vice president; W. L. Love, secretary; 
D. S. Dennison, treasurer; A. V. Case, 
R. W. Clark; members. advisory council. 


Hamden Local : 
S. Bartlett, president; A. C. Guel- 
Z0W, aeeroharye D. C. Bellard, treas- 
urer; F. 8. Bartlett, member advisory 
council, x 
Hanoverton Local 
Chas. Wernet, president; W. L. Fife, 
secretary; E. Bower, treasurer; Chas- 
Wernet, E. O. Belat; members advisory 
council. 
Homeworth Local 
G. F. Ramsayer, president; W. L. 
Crist, secretary; O. C. Hahn, treasurer; 
G. F. Ramsayer, D. F. Hahn, W. T.) 
Shekels, members advisory council. 


Hartstown Local 

C. ©. McCurdy, president; D. S. 
Vickers, vice president; J. S. Patton, 
secretary; R. P. Kepple, member ad- 
visory council. ; 
Indiana County Local 
Herbert McCall, president; 
White, vice president; 
secretary; A. W. Dunean, treasurer; 
J. H. White, member advisory council, 


Jamestown Local 


C. W. Brown, president; J. W. Craw- 
ford, secretary; W. P. Collins, treas- 
urer; L. L. Brown, Ralph Brenner, 
members advisory council. 


J efferson Local 


A Paces Be, 


©. R. Nelius, president; E. R. Miller, © 


vice president; H. C. King, secretary; 
ne pi seis | treasurer; R. 
Nelius, W. M. Hamilton, C. T. Sheats, - 
members advisory council. 


Johnston Local 


T. A. Denman, president; E. R. Milli- 
kin, secretary and treasurer; 8. G.- 
Elder, Owen Wertz, members advisory 
council. 

Kinsman Local - 

Thomas. Kinsman, president; Thos. 
Queale, vice president; C. R. Queale, 
secretary; H. J. Fobes, treasurer; P. 
H. Doyle, member advisory: council. 

: % 


J. F. Pounds, » 
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Little: ‘Beaver Thee eA OR 


J. N. Riddle, president; D. Ww. Gil 
more, vice president; F. L. Wilson, 
secretary; E. R. Clark, treasurer; C. 
D. Gwin, member advisory council. 


Leetonia Local 


Wm. P. Wilhelm, president; ree: 
Calvin, secretary; A. ‘Schaeffer, 


treasurer; J. L. Keller, member advis- 


ory council. 
Linesville ‘Local 


A. L. Woodard, president; A. Ww. 


Anderson, vice president; A. B. Rea, 
secretary; H. J. Harris, treasurer; A. 


G. Henry, A. W. Anderson, D. OC. Lad- 
ner and Jas. Welch, members advisory 
council. Z ; 
Manor Valley Local ( 
Jas. I. Torrence, secretary. 
Montour Local — 

J. A. Matchett, president; Ww. J. 
Wilson, Jr., vice ‘president; John H. 
Stewart, secretary and treasurer; W. 
J. Wilson, Jr., member advisory council. 

Mecca Local 

R. L. Biggin, president; W. E. Moore, * 
secretary; F. A. Jacoby, treasurer; A. 
P. King, member advisory council. 

“Moravia Local 

J. C. F. Jackson, president; . 
McAnlis, secretary; J. CG. F. Jackson, 
member advisory council. is 

Mesopotamia Local _ 
8. E. Sweet, president; E. J. Long, 


vice president; Leon’ Clark, secretary; 


Emery Norris, treasurer; E. C. Me- 
Pherson, member advisory council. 


George ‘Painter, presiden: 
‘Welsh, vice president; Ray D. 
secretary; Ed. Haney, treas 
Hazen, member advisory co ine 


New Castle Local. Se 
T, W. Houston, president; C. C. 


secretary; C. M. Hartzel, treasu 
W. Houston,” member advisory 


“New Galilee Local — 
-§. A. Duncan, president; as 
Jenkins, secretary; WwW. ,G. MeH: t' 
treasurer; S. A. Dunean, amemb se 
visory council fie 
Newton Falls Local 


a 


ber, secretary; Sige al, 
urer; D. H. French, oe Newlo 
W. Gordon, ‘members advisory: 


-Norrisville Thoeak: Shi 224 
BR. LL. ~ Gordon, president; _ Flo 
Smith, vice president; H. BE. McMillen, 
secertary; O. A. Wood, treasurer; M 
F. Baker, member ‘advisory council; 
, iva Garwood, alternate membory: 


North Jackson Local 
- W. W. Miller, president; Ss. ir Dh. 
vice president; C. A. Buck, ‘secretary 
J. H. Hitchcock, treasurer; E. F. Neb 
George Ewing, C. E. ees mbe 
advisory council.» 


New Waterford Local” 


S. R. Sander, president; Frank Kan 
nal, secretary; J. I. Fitzsimmo: 
treasurer; ; W. B. Read and Willis 
Bert; members advisory. council. | 


Ni 


| The New Year 


- NINETEEN HUNDRED AND “TWENTY 18 oe 


BIG WITH POSSIBILITIES FOR GOOD AND 

’ EVIL IN EVERY CIVILIZED NATION. IT WILL 
BE A CRITICAL YEAR IN EUROPE BECAUSE OF — 

ae THE WASTE AND WANT ‘CAUSED BY THE 
IT WILL BE A CRITICAL YEAR IN 


WAR. 


AMERICA. BECAUSE OF THE — 
CAUSED BY THE WAR. — 


PROSPERITY — 


IT WILL BE A HAPPY NEW ‘YEAR. RIN — 
AMERICA IF ITS PEOPLE FORGO EXTRAVA. 


GANCE AND LESSENED PRODUCTION - AND 


RETURN TO THE OLD FASHIONED IDEA OF = 


WORKING sue AND SAVING ‘MONEY. 


FOR PROSPERITY Is AS GREAT A TEST oF 

' COURAGE, SOUND SENSE AND. CHARACTER — 
AS ADVERSITY IS, AND FAILURE ‘TO STAND 
THE TEST IS SURE TO RESULT IN ADVERSITY. 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
es First National Bank : 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO = Se 


. Combined  Copital and Surplus $68 800. ,000. 00 


Miller, 


i 
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CARBON 
 PULVERIZ ED 
_ LIMESTONE 
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Do you know that we-can deliver lime to you 


Baty : 
New Lyme Local 
. Michael, president; 
H. W. Mead, treasurer 
éf advisory council. 
North Bloomfield» Local 

. Knight, president; Will Rice, 
president; J. Wallace Hoagland, 
tary and treasurer; 
> advisory council. 
Orwell Local 
eck Anderson, president; 
secretary-treasurer; 
liman, member advisory council. 
hee Palmer Local 


R. Hackett, president; 
gue, secretary; J. C. Schermerhorn, 
surer; Clyde Lamb, member advis- 
eouncil. 
pte Paris ‘Township Local 
Vv. W. Sheatsley, president; 
Snyder, secretary; 
president; , Irwin A. Snyder, V. W. 
Sheatsley, C, N. DeWalt, members ad- 
visory council. 


Oscar Hein, 


x 
. 


Pierpont Local = 
Bailey Stump, president; A. L. Wil- 
liams, vice president; Olney Strock, 
secretary,; Geo. Hill; treasurer; C. R. 
Derry, Harry Strock, members advis- 
ory council. 
z Penn Line Local 

©. W. Maloney, secretary; L. E. 

Partch, member advisory council. 


Poland Local 


Frank Agnew, member — 
council. 


advisory 


Pan Handle Local 
Geo. Pate, secretary. 
Richmiond Local 
W. J. Hall, president; M. L. Hitch- 
cock, secretary and treasurer; J. B. 
Flack -and W. W. Buiatt, members 
adyisory council. 
Rock Creek Local 
L. T. Hubbard, president; — L. A. 
Nicklas, vice president; G. L. Bailey, 


‘secretary; F. B. Armstrong, treasurer; 


A. E. Layton, member advisory council, 


Rome Local 
I. N. Chapin, president; Joseph M. 
Breslyn, secretary; Chas. G. Supplee, 
treasurer; Joseph M. Breslyn, member 
advisory council. 


ae 


Guaranteed eee 


consider the high percentage of purity our material 


Do you know that we have an aomre in your 


neighborhood that wilt take your order for one ton 


or a car load? 


lime for spring? 


- WHS 40 us for prices, 


ai Don’ t Buy Dirt— 


» When You Buy Carbon 


th te Limestone Company 


814 Stambaugh Bldg., 
_ YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


fe for less money than any other manufacturer, if you < = 
Z Uc contains? : ase 
~~ _Dovyou know that now is the time to buy your 
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é Southington Local 
P. Z. Osborne, president; N. Newell, 
vice president; J. C. Lauth, secretary; 
Ed. Crawford, treasurer; vi Huffman, 
W. HH. Harshman ANG. Ge Ze Osborne, 
members advisory council. 


Springboro Local 
Lewis Chapman, president; Roy Ken- 
dal, vice president; Frank Dorr, re- 
eording secretary; John Finnican, fin- 
ancial secretary; Fred Thornton treas- 


- uret; J. J. Mathers, Frank P._ Dorr, 


Wm. Ray, members advisory council. 
Meetings held at Kramer’s Hall, 


_Springboro, Pa., on the last Saturday 


of each month at 2:00 p.m. 


Springboro Local. 

Howell Powell, president; John Fin- 
nican, secretary; Fred Thornton, treas- 
uret; J. J. Mather, member advisory 
council, 

Saegertown Local 

C. W. Shaw, president; Karl S. Wil- 
lards, secretary; C. E. Cropp, treasurer; 
C, W. Shaw, O. J. Cropp, W. A. Dear- 
born and J. Cy Balliett, members ad- 
visory council. 

Trumbull Local 

A. P. Bundy, president; C. C. Reig- 
ert, vice president; D: H. Smith;~sec- 
retary; W. A. Amidon, treasurer; J. 
M. Proctor, member advisory council. 

Vernon Local 

H. G. Smith, secretary; C. E. Reed, 

member advisory council. 
Westford Local 

T. C. White, president; W. S. Mc- 
Conahey, secertary; Chas. Rumsey, 
treasurer; C. G. Wagner, member ad- 
visory council. 

Wayne Local 

TH. J. Crawford, president; R. H. 
Wilder, secretary; J. L. Allen, treas- 
urer; S. B. Noxon, B. S. Jones, mem- 
bers advisory council. 

Wayland Local 

C. D.. Kirtland, president; P. N. 
Kropp, vice president; A. E. Gilbert, 
secretary; O. B. Sabine, treasurer;. P. 
N. Kropp, W. A. Boettner,, members 
advisory council; Chas. Booth, J. 
Flekes, substitutes. 

Williamsfield Local 
Ira Fuller, president; ©-W. C. Ding- 
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man, secretary; W. P. Steadman, treas- 
urer; Geo. Platt, member advisory 
council. 
Wabash Local 
J. Ard Cowen, secretary and treas- 
urer. 
- West Penn Local 
A. J. Lang, president; H. E, Ken- 
nedy, secretary and treasurer; J. L. 
Montgomery, member adwisory council. 
Warren Local 
J. L. Black, president; Wm. Van- 
Wye, vice president; R. C. McCorkle, 
secertary and treasurer; Wm. Van- 
Wye, member advisory council. 
West Mecca Local 
R. W. Munson, president; J. H. 
Perkins, vice president; H. F. Clemens, 
secretary; B. W. Shivley, treasurer; G. 
N. Mahannah, member advisory council. 
Windsor Local 
R. W. Barnard, president; J. L. 
Loomis, vice president; Frank Pond, 
secretary; C. E. Noble, treasurer; C. 
E. Noble, S. R. Wilson, members advis- 
ory council, 


DATES OF LOCAL MEETINGS 


BAYARD LOCAL—Meets in regular 
session at Bayard School house on third 
Tuesday evening of each month. GC. 
W. Hart, Sec. 


PARIS TOWNSHIP LOCAL—Meet- 
ings held on third Thursday evening of 
each month at Robertsville Grange Hall. 


NORTH JACKSON LOCAL—Meet- 
ings held on first Saturday evening of 
each month at 8:00 o’elock at North 
Jackson town hall. 


HARTSTOWN LOCA L—Meetings 
held on second Saturday afternoon of 
each month at 2 p. m. in Cotton’s Hall. 
These meetings should be attended 
regularly by every stockholder if pos- 
sible. > 


ROME LOCAL—Hereafter “the regu- 


lar monthly meetings will be held in 
the town hall on the last Saturday 
night of the month. Stockholders will 
kindly bear this in mind and attend 
regularly/if possible. Jos. Breslyn, See. 

SPRINGBORO LOC A L—Meetings 
held at Kramer’s-Hall, Springboro, on 
the last Saturday. of each. month at 
2:00 p. m. 


LETTER OF PHILADELPHIA OR- 
GANIZATION TO THEIR 
MEMBERS 


The Annual Meeting is over! We 


had more people, more speakers, more 


enthusiasm and more good-will than 
ever before. Everyone voted the two- 
day session a great success. A promin- 
ent state agriculture official who has 
attended many sueh meetings over the 
land declared it was the finest occasion 
of the kind he had ever seen. 


As a result of the election the fol 
lowing will be officers and the Board 
of Directors for next year: President, 
Frank P. Willits; Vice President, H. 
D. Allebach; Secretary, R. W. Bald- 
erston; Treasurer, Frederick Shangle; 
the Executive Committee, F. P. Willits, 
H. D. Allebach, Frederick Shangle, 
Robert F. Brinton and A. B. Wadding- 
ton. The Board of Directors comprises 
the Executive Committee and the fol- 
lowing additional members: F. O. Ware, 
W. D. Cowperthwaite, E. Nelson James, 
Henry I. Lauver, Granvilel F. Frey, 
Ivo V. Otto, E. H. Donovan, F. M. 
Twining, R. I. Tussey, E. R. Penning- 
ton, R. R. Spring and Ira J. Book. 


The Board of Directors agreed to re- 


lease the secretary for six months for 
service in Europe to assist Herbert 
Hoover with children’s relief. ~The 
Vice President, H. D. Allebach, will be 
acting secretary during the absence of 
Mr, Balderston, and the other officers 
will assist in sharing the field work. 
Members should bear Mr. Balderston’s 


absence in mind and have patience a A 


the office is for a time crowded with 
work, 

The auditors reported a balance in 
the treasury of $2841.34 and $4235.50 
cash in the savings fund, and $2500 in 


Liberty Bonds, making. a total of © 


$9576.84. The amount of business 
through the association last year was 
estimated at $15,000,000 ‘worth of 
milk, sold through some +700 dealers. 
The 10,538 members belong to, 186 
locals in 38 counties, representing ap- 
proximately 97,316 cows, or an average 

9 per. member. 

— About 500 .members attended the 
business session and 300° remained for 
the banquet. The officers are now con- 
sidering plans for a bigger and better 
banquet during our next annual con- 
ference. 


During the past month the Associa- 


tion was able to-adjust a serious diffi- 
culty at a large condensery where the 
tester had made an error in reading the 
fat test, resulting in a loss to the ship- 
pers of 8¢ per hundred for the past two 
months. The manager of this firm has 
agreed to adjust this loss with the 
producers. 

There is now a slight shortage in the 
Philadelphia milk supply and if | evi- 
dence shows that it is not merely a sea- 


sonal shortage. the price will be ad-.. 


vanced. 


Judge—‘‘It seems to me that I have’ 


seen you before.’’ 
Prisoner—‘‘ You have, your honor; I 
taught your daughter singing lessons,’’ 
Judge—‘‘Thirty years.’’ © 


.. bearing upon agriculture. 
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Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


Entered as second class matter, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1918, at the Postoffice at 
Youngstown, Ohio, under Act of Con- 
gress, March 3, 1879. 

: Office of Publication 
1317 Market Street, Youngstown, O. 


Address all communications to Dairy- 
men’s Price Reporter, P..O. Box 1, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Advertising rates upon request. Right 
reserved to refuse all adverising of a #sus- 
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withing on year. 
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before date of publication. 

Questions answered. Oompetent authority 
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information is desired. 

Correspondence is invited on all subjects 
will be returned if postage is sent. Photo- 


graphs of record animals, crops and modern 
farms, etc., will be appreciated. 


JANUARY 5, 1920 
Beco 


THE DAIRY ORGANIZATION 


STANDS FOR CLEAN MILE . 


LEADER in civie affairs of one 
of the large cities supplied 
with milk by members of The 

Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 

pany recently remarked: ‘‘The thing 

that interests me so much in this co- 
operative organization of dairy farm- 
ers is the tendency to do things refleet- 
ing to the advantage of the consumers 
as well as to themselves.’’? The action 
of the Advisory Council in placing the 
organization on record as standing ab- 
solutely for clean milk was pointed- out 
and he fuyther said: ‘‘All protective 
measures bearing upon public health 

are of no avail if the milk supplied a 

city is produced, without proper regard 

to sanitary qualifications. Good, clean 
milk is the first essential to good 
health, ’” 

Owing to certain irregularities not 
necessary to recount, the attempts of 
cities to develop a certain dégree of 
sanitation in the producing’ of milk 
supplied them has often met with con- 
siderable opposition amongst produc- 
ers. In other words, milk inspection 
has unfortunately been looked upon 
with dissatisfaction by dairymen. In 

a large measure the dairymen have 

been justified in taking exceptions to 

inspection systems because methods em- 
ployed have been obviously unfair in 
numerous instances. 


> 


bos 
Pee et 


where great quantities of cream*is pro- 
duced. This cream is manufactured in- 
to butter by a well known butter 
manufacturer and the product extens- 


ively advertised and sold in eastern ° 


Ohio. One who has’ been’ accustomed 
to observing conditions in centers pro- 
ducing milk for whole milk consump, 
tion, such as the Pittsburgh _district,- 
would readily note thruout this butter 
section the apparent disregard of good, 
clean milk. He would most shudder 


at the thought of using upon his family _ 


table the milk coming from such places. 


Later, opportunity favored in enter- 
ing into conversation with a party of 
men,all city consumers, and the mat- 
ter of producing good, clean milk was 
somewhat discussed, reference being 
made by myself to this particular but- 
ter district and the conditions noted, 
and more, the advertised brand of but- 
ter coming from there was mentioned. 
A look of real annoyance came upon 
the faces of two of the listeners and 
they were prompt to confess their 
tables were being supplied with this 


_ undesirable brand. 


Copy not available ‘ 
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It is not ‘the purpose to herein dis-. 


cuss thesé unfair methods nor any 
other phase of milk inspection except 
to draw to the attention of the pro- 
ducer the practicability and - advant- 
age of encouraging from whatever 
source such things as may assist in ‘in- 
suring the production of B08, clean 
milk. 


Recently the writer had occasion to 
travel thru’ a certain section of Ohio, 


’ It may be asked, what has this to 
do with inspection or the producing 
of good, clean milk? Just this, if the 
bars were thrown down 


the competition in city milk produc- 
tion would be increased and all dairy- 
men would have to sink to the lowest 
-of production methods in order to 
compete. The quality of milk would 
discourage its use and the industry be- 
come demoralized. 


The backbone of any industry is the 
quality of the product. Where there 
is ehoice we buy the article upon our 
estimation of its merit to best serve 
the ptrpose, be it food, clothing or 
what else. Price has become a second- 
ary consideration to quality, because 
price is temporary and quality lasting. 
Milk that better serves as food will al- 
ways be the best buy and milk, the 
more highly assured against contam- 
ination, will always -have the greatest 
demand. 


In the past, milk consumed in_ the 
raw state has received the greater por- 
tion of attention in regard to sanita- 
tion. Because the same‘ consideration 
is now being directed toward the 
manufactured products, dairymen in 
whole milk centers can feel at even 
greater liberty to carry on the fight 
for clean milk. It affords them oppor- 


® tunity to create demand for manufac- 


tured products coming only from well 
regulated dairy djstricts and ‘conse- 


quently opportunity to widen their 


markets. ’ 
From any view point, personal ad- 
vantage can be seen for dairymen 
pushing the campaign for good, clean 
milk. It is not a matter of placing 
such work in the hands of city Boards 
of Health entirely nor primarily, rath- 
er it is one in which milk producers 


should take the role of sponsors, for to 


them good, 
proposition. 

In this issue, the «article on strain- 
ing of milk is valuable to dairymen. 
The things taught therein are not the 
first requirements in production of 
good, clean milk, but are essentials in 


clean milk is a business 


the care. The expense involved to: 


strain milk properly, vs. improperly, is 
too small to mention and any added 
work is slight if any. 
One should also remember 
clean milk will stay sweet for a longer 


\ 
\ 
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and buyers 
were allowed to invade such districts, | 


good,’ 


period ae dirty milk. Dirty x mille re- 
quires greater care to cool in warm 
weather in order to deliver in satisfac- 
tory condition. 

Some question has been raised as to 
whether dealers will require ‘milk 
cooled to 60 degrees this summer. Upon 
inquiry the Reporter is told, no such 
order is contemplated but strict atten- 
tion will be given! in cases where it is 
obvious producers do not endeavor to 
produce good, clean milk. 


SOIL BULLETIN READY | 
FOR ALI: OHIO FARMERS 


‘‘The Maintenance of Soil Fertility’’ 
is the latest bulletin to be issued from 
the Experiment Station at Wooster, 
and will now be mailed to all resi- 
dents of Ohio on request. 

It is a summary of experiments with 
manure and fertilizers’ which “have 
been in progress on the Wayne county 
farm of the Station for 25 years, and 
on outlying farms in Cuyahoga, Mont- 
gomery, Meigs and Hancock counties 
for shorter periods. x ; 

ee 
FORESTERS WILL ASSIST IN 
HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT 


The Department of Forestry at the 
Bio Experiment Station, Wooster, O., 
‘announce that they will assist county 
commissioners, officers of automobile 
associations and other people interest- 
ed in highway 
planting of trees along highways, or 


mental study with trees adapted f 
such localities the forestry departme 


-bly increase wheat yileds on tich bo 


~ Bannon farm south of Lueasville, Ohi 


improvement, in the — 


general Heautifention n 
nected with good roads, ae 
‘The department has already _ bee 
given charge of the planting and 
rangement of trees in the Mount 
Forest at Cincinnati, ‘where a 
forest park is being established. 
_ After a number of years of ex’ 


has worked out planting _ programs © 
which are suitable to prastenty Byer, 
Section of the State. ; aS 


ACID PHOSPHATE PAID ; 
ON RICH BOTTOM LAND 


That application of “300 pounds of 
acid phosphate per acre may profita- 


tom land, is indicated this year on the 


When,a 25 acre fied was sowed - 
wheat a year ago last fall, 300 poun 
of acid phosphate was drilled in per 
acre. Last spring the entire tract. w 
sowed to red clover, and one-half of it 
given another application of acid pho 
phate of 100 pounds per acre. The 
wheat yield was 22 bushels per acre on 
the part given one application. and 
26% bushels per acre on that given 
two applications. It is believed that 
if a portion of the field had received 
no phosphate, a still more remarkable 
contrast would have been shown. | ‘The — 
wheat was not nearly so well headed : 
out where no. phosphate was -applie 
due to accidental skipping Sy the drill 


=") 


Bell Fed. 3470 


117. South Champion St., Youngstown, 0. 


Start thie Yur 1920 


RI GHT | 
_ By Using 


Pennsylvaitia ee 


VACUUM CUP | 
TIRES — 


The Tire that Holds ie j 
oc — Prveniens - 


* October, 1918. * 


= 


December, 1918. _ 

Factory price $4.00 per hundred. 
Local shippers 41 cents per gallon for 
ested milk and, Nh conts for Mn 
; ems Oy 

; : January, 1919. 

4 factory price $3.80 per hundred. 
Local shippers 39% cents per gallon 
tested milk and 41% cents for un- 


“a ; February, 1919 
_ Factory price $3.50 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 39% cents per gallon. 


Any Battery 
REPAIRED and 
-RECHAI RGED 


EXIDE MILBURN 
SERVICE CO. 


1021 Wick Avenue 
YOUNGSTOWN, - OHIO 


MILK PRICES 


ry price $3.25 per hundred. 


os ¥ ‘y . and 37 cents for untested 


- 
All direct shipments based as 4% milk 
witha differential of % cent per gallon 
for’ évery tenth of one per cent from 
4% milk. 

March, 1919. 

Factory price $3.00 per hundred. 

Local shippers price 4 cents per gallon 
below February price. 


Ro April, 1919. 


No change from March price. 


May, 1919, 
No change from March price. 


June, 1919. 

Factory prices $2.40 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 27% cents per gallon 
for 3.5 milk. 

‘< OLS EO LD sg 5 Li 

Factory prices $2.65 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 30 cents per gallon for 
tested milk. Untested milk 32% cents 
per gallon. 

August, 1919. 

Factory price $3.25 per gallon. 
Direct shippers 35¢ per gallon F. O. B. 
Pittsburgh for tested milk, 37% for 
untested. 

September, 1919. 


' No change from August price on 
Pittsburgh market. Minerva  con- 
densory price $3.55 per hundred. Al- 
liance price $3.55 per hundred. 
Youngstown pays 40c” per hundred 
above Pittsburgh factory price. War- 


ren and Niles pays 31% cents per 
gallon. 
October, 1919. 
Factory price $3.60 per hundred. 


Direct shippers 38 cents per gallon for 


_tested milk. Untested milk 40% cents., 


" HARRY S. DAY 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Bell Main 7196 


1755 Market St., South Side ~ 
-PHONES: 


Automatic 6160 


e, BARS 


SS 


ai 


, _ STUDY ‘AUTO MECHANICS 


Train for a Trade That. Will Never Run Out 


~~ DAY. AND EVENING CLASSES 
For Catalog and Particulars, Address 


_ AUTOMOBILE 


DEPARTMENT | 


:, Youngstown Association School (Inc.) 


17-21 'N. _ Champion St.) 


Youngstown, Ohio 


MAXWELL 


MORE MILES PER GALLON : 


$: _ MORE MILES ON TIRES 
ie 5-Passenger Car $1075.00 } 
Cor Sm ad M! Ton Truck Chassis $1245.00 


pron? _ Delivered Youngstown 


‘The Kay Motor Sales Co. 


789 Wick avenue 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


“of whole milk constitutes 
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“Minerva condearery, i $3.65 per 
hundred. 
, "November, 1919, 


Factory ‘price $3.75 per hundred. 
Direct ‘shippers 39 cents per gallon. 
These prices based upon 3.5 milk with 
usual variations for butterfat. All un- 
tested milk 41% cents per gallon. 


December, 1919. 


Factory price $4.00 per hundred for 
3.5 milk with usual butterfat  varia- 
tions. Direct shipment 41 cents per 
gallon for tested milk with usual but- 
terfat variations. Untested milk 43% 
cents per gallon. 


JANUARY MILK PRICE 
Factory price $3.80 per hundred. Di- 


rect shipments 3914 cents per. gallon - 


for 3.5 milk. -Untested milk 42 cents 
per gallon. 


NOTE—AIl prices based upon 3.5 
milk unless otherwise ~stated, with 5 
cents per point for butterfat from 3.5 
basis. 

To figure cream prices use the fol- 
lowing example: 

Cream S§hipments—One-fifth price 
price of 
skim milk “when whole milk is selling 
at $2.50 per hundred. For every 10 
cents per hundred whole milk ad- 


vances over $2.50 add 4 cents to the 


price of skim . milk. From _ present 
price of wholes mitk substract price of 
skim milk and divide result by 3.5 for 
price of butterfat. 

One gallon of milk weighs 8.6 Ibs. 


OUTLOOK PROMISING FOR 


“MONEY IN SHEEP _ 


‘‘With present prices for wool and 
mutton, where will a farmer find a 
more profitable investment in livestock 
than in a bunch of good ewes,’? asks 
Prof. B. L. Thompson of the Ohio State 
University Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry. 
~ “*The price of wool is ‘better than 
it has been for many years and the in- 
dications are that it will be a good 
pMce again next year. While mutton 
is not as high at present as it has 
been at times, yét the price is fairly 
satisfactory. 

“‘No other farm animal, excepting 
the goat, will eat such a variety of 
plants as will the sheep. This charac- 
teristic of sheep makes them valuable 
as a means whereby many plants, con- 
sidered a nuisance on farms where 


, Sheep are not kept, are\converted into 


high priced mutton and wool... At the 
same time the farm is increased in 
value due to its better appearance and 
the increased fertility which has been 
added to ‘the soil throug hthe manure 
produced and evenly distributed over 
the land.’’ 


5 


STORY OF VITAMINES ~ 
EXPLAINED IN BULLETIN 

Studies in nutrition made by Dr. EH. 
B. Forbes*at the Qhio Experiment 
Station reveal that there are _ three 
important:food substances now known 
as vitamines, namely: a water-soluble 
vitamine, a fat soluble vitamine and 
an antiscorbutic vitamine. 

All three of these substances are 
regarded as necesary in the human 
diet and. they are recognized as essen- 
tial in treating diseases of nutrition. 


¢ 


‘mers who started 


The water-soluble vitamines is wide- 
ly distributed in foodstuffs, but is defi- 
cient in polished rice, patent flour and 
bolted c8rn. The deficiency of this 
vitamine in foods causes a failure to 
make normal growth and sometimes 
develops disorders like beriberi, a dis- 
ease known in the Orient for a long 
time. 

The fat-soluble vitamine is found 
most abundant in milk, butter, egg 
yolk, leafy vegetables and the germs 
of seeds. The lack ofthis essential in 
the dietary also causes a failure of 
growth, particularly in young children. 

The antiscorbutic vitamine is found 
particularly in fresh fruits and in po* 
tatoes;..this..essential food. constituent 
prevents scurvy. 

Using foods in the diet, such as have 
been mentioned, is regarded -as neces- 
sary to maintain the best state of nu- 
trition. A bulletin on this subject is 
mailed free to residents of Ohio upon 
request to the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster. 


FERTILIZER PROFITABLE 
FOR POTATO GROWING 


To grow potatoes successfully .an 
abundance of plant food is required. 
Experiments at the Ohio Experiment 
Station show that from 10 to 16 tons 
of manuure and ffom 300-to 500 pounds 
of acid phosphate per acre may be 
used with profit in fertilizing potatoes. 

The application of fresh manure to 
the soil just before plowing is asso- 
ciated with the development of scab 
on potatoes, so that early winter ap- 
plication of manure-is regarded as ¢s* 
sential. The most successful potato 
growers generally apply manure to a 
good, heavy sod, preferably clover, to 
be plowed down in the spring. 

‘The average yield per acre for pota- 
toes in Ohio during the past 10 years 
has been only about 80 bushels, where- 
as at. the Ohio Experiment Station the 
24-year average of potatoes fertilized 
with 8 tons of manure alone has been 
increased to,173 bushels per acre. The 
potatoes were grown in a rotation of 
potatoes, wheat and clover. 

Under the system of culture in Ohio, 
where other crops in rotation follow 
the potato crop, it is best to distribute 
the fertilizer alike all over the ground 


so that the following crops may take 


up the portion unused by the potatoes, 
a residue usually amounting to from 
one-third to one-half the entire appli- 
cation. é 


SMALL CAPITAL—BRIGHT 
FUTURE 


A local concern, whose reputa- 
tion and product is of the very 
highest order, will assist a limited 
number of reliable parties to get 
started in the trucking business. 
We will assist in the financing, in 


securing work, in figurthg rates. 


and charges and in all details of 
the business. Some of our custo- 
in~ this same 
manner now own large fleets of 
our motor trucks. 


Write for particulars if inter- 


ested. Box A eare Dairymen’s_ 


Price Reporter, Youngstown, O. 
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‘THE BUSINESS OF FARMING AND 
ITS RELATION TO THE HIGH 
COST OF LIVING 


@ 


By Dean Alfred Vivian 


(The following are portions of an address 
given recently before 500 members of the 
Cleveland Chamber of. Commerce at one of 
their regular luncheons).~ 


HILE our thoughts were cen- 
W -tered on winning the war we 
were willing to make great 

~ ‘sacrifices, feeling that it was unpa- 
patriotic to complain. Many things 
happened which in normal times would 
have caused a protest; among these 
things. being a rapid increase in the 
. prices of all essential materials. Now 
that the war is over the people have 


come to realize what a high point these — 


prices have reached. The attention of 
the masses has become focused on the 


matter of food. It is true, of course,. 


that food makes up only 25 to 30-per 
cent of the cost of living, but the fact 
that it must be purchased every day 
makes the high prices of food a con- 
stant source of irritation’ The public 
is beginning to demand an explanation 
of the reasons for the present high 
cost of living, and the American people 
are now engaged in the great national 
game of. ‘‘passing the buck.’’ The 
consumer passes it to the retailer, the 
retailer to the jobber, the employee to 


Go To Blase’s 


and get a good pair of Read- 

ing Glasses. Step right in off 

the ‘sidewalk, no steps to 
- climb. 


MR. & MRS, W. 0. BLASE 
Optometrist _ 
11 and 15 S. Hazel St. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


FARMERS 


Will puy Wheat at Government 
price and grades and can useva 
large quantity at this time. « 
‘ THE BALDWIN CITY 
MILLING CO. 


Oak Hill Ave. J 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
Bell 49-Main 


FIG6 BreGoing Service 


To a half brother of THREE 
WORLD’S CHAMPIONS—T he 
Maplecrest Monarch—Butter 
King De Kol Colantha. Sired by © 
Friend Hengerveld De Kol But- 
ter Boy and from a 30-Ib dam. 


- Yes, We Mean What We Say 


Write us for full particulars 
We furnish free breeding service 
Also— , 


We will keep your Liberty 
Bonds, without cost to you, clip 
the coupons when due, and place 
them to your credit. 


AND WE PAY 5% DEPOSITS 
‘The People’s Savings U0. 


Warren, Ohio 


_to do many things, and his work calls _ e eee 


hours and of hard work. It differs 


year, and while some of this is ob- 3 
tained by exchange of labor with the 
neighbors, much of it must be -hired. — 


_are for once all united in ‘‘passing the over period. Any business man” will 


from the minerals of the earth and the | — z SASH, DOORS, GLASS AND PAINT 


ed by the condition of the weather, 
‘and a laborer lacking in adaptation PLETE LINE OF PARTS” 


the employer, and thus the game goes ¥en. amount a eee: one- fourth of the ip 
on;- but all city forces*no. matter what “capital invested, so that the farm 
their differences upon other subjects, business is one with a four-year turn- 


buck’’ to the farmer. realize that-it is an expensive proposi- 


A Definition of Farming — : : Se — as 

I desire in the brief time at my dis- 
posal to present the farmers’ side of 
the question. In the first place, let. us 
ask ourselves the question, ‘‘What is 
farming?’’ It is a small manufactur- 


ing business utilizing the rawest of © : : ei Wholesale a Retai il 
raw materials, since it manufactures : : 


gases of the atmosphere not only the 


food of man but the raw materials for : 140 East Federal St. Youngstown Ohio oe 
half of his industries. As a manufac- ~ 3 3 J 4 
turing business farming is subject to _ Bell Phone Main 1120 


the same laws as _ other businesses, 
and must account for interest, labor, 
taxes, insurance, depreciation, market- 
ing costs, and all other ordinary over- 
head expenses. In addition, farming on 
has peculiar expenses and risks of its ~ g ee 
own which TI shall mention a little “ ALWAYS FOR. LES Ss aoe 
later. The farmer is both capitaljst ~ PATENT MEDICINES, SICKROOM SUPPLIES, ‘TOILET 
and laborer, since there are few suc- | ARTIOLES, PERFUMES, SOAPS, Srna We ee 
cessful farms where the owner does : CANDIES, GIFTS, ETC. - S2= ge nee? 
not do part of the labor. Farming is 
a business that uses only skilled labor oT. § 
and is, therefore, no place for the in- M A H i= WwW s 
efficient; for which reason every at- zs $ 

tempt to use the submerged city popu- * CUT RATE MEDICINE. ST ORE ; 


lation upon the farm has! been a fail- . - 18 East Federal St 
ure. In farming, one man must be able See 


for constant resourcefulness and  yer- | ; ao Sipe ie 
satility. The laborer must be suffi- pares 
ciently intelligent to take at one time Shh cee uSie = z 
the directions for a whole day’s work a 

which will involve greatly varied ac- 


tivities. Is it any wonder, then, that |—~ 
the farm has been known from time of 
immemorial as the place to teach in- ~ ab 


dustry and responsibiilty, and that it 
has been the birthplace of our most 


virile ekizenship! IMMEDIATE DELIVERY oN ALL ‘TRUCKS 
Farm and Factory Work Compared o Saat rates 


AN Sizes eu 
Farm labor does not permit of the a ah 
high degree of specialization which is 1128-9 and 5 B tae aad 
possible in the factory. In a-shoe fac- pee aint ee 
tory one man mgy devote all of his Oe . ———_____— 
time to the running of a stitcher | ee ee ee oS 
which, after the first few lessons, re- ee ‘KINDS 


quires merely patience and dexterity. 
The farm laborer, however, meets in 

his daily routine a variety of jobs Collier” Giant 
which would be more than confusing’ 

to the average city worker. In addi-. 

tion to the daily~> variety in work, tae D El d 
farming has a seasonal variation as ay~ er 
well, for it is not possible to plant [ 

corn or harvest wheat the year round. = : ; : ie 


In addition to: this, the plan for the 
day’s work is often completely chang- 


GOOD SERVICE WITH oe com. 


has no place on the farm. 
Farming is an occupation of ee 


from the factory in the fact that it 
carries a large ‘overhead expense due 
to the. loss of time from inelement 
weather, and due to the fact that farm- 
ing is made up of alternate very busy 
and slack periods. Farming calls for 
extra labor at certain seasons of the 


E tntormalion Gladly | Given or “Mailed to “Any . 
Nee Address Upon Request Se : 


Every business man knows that extra 


labor employed for short periods. is 1: . ep ae 128 W. . Bayon Avenue s 

very, expensive. Se : ee 

Farm Capital Has a 4-Year Turnover “ ae youN GSTOWN, ono 
Farming is also a business with a | Auto 77867 — 


long production period, a whole year 
being given to the growing of a single © 
crop. The averagé gross sales from the 


f 


8 ary or Pirtowed down if the 
glutted, but no such thing is 
cae farming products. « ited number of laborers. 
small. 
hich can be cared for in seed 
d in harvest. The size of the 
age farm in Ohio is a little less 
. 100 acres. One reason why farm- 
_ small business is because it is 


stance, is $1450; 


73 best farms in Greene County, aver- 
aging 175 acres, had _ gross 


~ 


ie LINOLEUM, VARNISHES, PAINTS 
PRES 43 


s | Homer C. Mackey 


Sea WICK BLOCK 


| ‘Telephone 1759-W _ WARREN, OHIO 
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_ You SURELY WANT THEM AT THESE PRICES. 


SALE PRICE 
aS 50e Pep@asmark: Pings je 2 oe ee Se 29e 
ee 7c, Ford Timer Wires. ex fas encw Ale 
$4.60 Ford Hood and Radiator Covers. oe $3.55 

; ee OUL NOG! apes nse preea E ae $5.17 
_. Manchester Rugs 


15¢ Bottles 3 in1 Oil 


_ 7e Mosler % inch Superior Spark” Plugs... hues ae A 50e 
50¢ Ford Fan ei Cee Seas St NS 386 

_ 60¢ Ford Slip-On Pedal Pads... ATS Maid er, eee Oe 31¢e 
Sra. mace: Wittenioid (jlesiers <n 28¢e 
$2. 00 Out-Look Windshield Gisniers ce 2 oe $1.31 

— 75e Can Strater’ s Penetrating Sone eae tere eek 45e 

= 3. a inch Steel Balls, Pete BUlaled nrc eo ete Cs I 62¢ 


ees Miller Tires Are 


Non-Skid Fabric — Non-Skid Fabric: 


SESH pti ede POD - B8K4 $20.20 
Se O0xSG one $19 Hh SSEINS 2 Oe reer aerate $20.70 © 
exele a= Sa Ed 8 em S Sei ee cate $27.30 
8x4 coe ee em QD mL ieee Sega $28.50 ~ 
mo ox4 ec ee “ mace RG See coe aiianerwan $29.00 ° 


= Send all weather... . 
S24 34x4 Firestone 


conducted over such a wide area that 
ene man can oversee only a very lim- 
The annual 
“turnover in this business is extremely 
The gross sales from a typieal 
farm in Washington County, for in- 
in Geauga County, 
$2500; and in Montgomery, $3650. The 


sales 


less of the price. 
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amounting to an average of $7800, and 
this in a business with an investment 
of a little over $30,000. In general, it 
may be said that the sales from the 
average 100 acres in Ohio amount to 
from $3000 to $3500: It is a well- 
known business principle that where 
the volume of business is small the per- 
centage of profit must be _correspond- 
ingly large. 
Market Prices Set for the Farmer 


One of the disadvantages of farm- 
ing is that the farmer has very little 
control over his markets. The recent 
decline in the price of hogs from $23 
to $11.50 per hundred plainly illus- 
trates this fact.. He cannot even con- 
trol the time of marketing, since most 
of the material that he produces must 
be marketed when it is ready, regard= 


times farmers studying the market quo- 
tations have shipped their stock to 
market only to find that the decline in 
price between shipping and arrival at 
the market has consumed all the profit 
of feeding. I am also afraid that some 


I wonder how*many = 


ae. 
_—— 


Eleven 


of this variation in price is due to 
manipulation of the market and not all 
to the theoretical law of supply and 
demand. It is worthy of note that 
farmers-were urged by the government 
and the press-to raise hogs without 
limit, and I know of one farmer in this 
state who took this advice so seriously 
that the recent drop in price of hogs 
has reduced his gross income one-half 
and has turned his expected profit into 
a loss. The business of farming is a 
home enterprise—one in which all 
members of the family work—since 
there is something that the child can 
do from the time he is 5 years old 
which would have to he done by hired 
labor if the child were not there. 
Returns Dependent Upon Weather 
In addition to all of the things so 


far mentioned, the farmer has another 


risk that is peculiar to his business and 
is not shared by any other manufactur- 
ing plant, namely, that the returns for 
any given year are dependent upon the 


weather. A farmer may follow all the 
eS a SE a 
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= Out Sale of flutomobite ecessories 


ean OUR ACTUAL INVENTORY ON NOVEMBER 30th TOTALED $17,526.27, 
_ TO CUT DOWN THE STOCK IN A HURRY. WE NEED THE CASH. IF YO 


ae : WE LIST A PORTION: OF THE MANY BARGAINS IN THE SALE: 


50¢ Everhold Tube Patches... 
$4.00 Adler Garage and Duster Coats... $2. 75 
$12.00 Rubber Coats... 


25¢ Step-Cut. Piston Rings. 


$5.00 Ford Steer-Warms 


mubmanay Cah tijperss cc< eg ae eS $1.05 
$2.00 International Tire Carriers... $1.25 
$5.50 Duplex Side Tire Carriers, 314 inch.z.... $3.25 
$8.50 Duplex Rear Tire Carriers, os Ub (a) : SUR ae Pa ee el $5.25 


35¢ Gasket ee (bottles) 


Non-Skid Cord 


IS TOO LARGE A STOCK. WE ARE GOING 
U DO NOT NEED THE ACCESSORIES Now, 


All sizes 
_ Grinnell Gloves and Mittens... 
SS SS ed he es $3.00 
PO Rie A et CR aba $4.50 


$7.50 Standard Steer-Warms............ 


SALE PRICE 


CSP TS TaD ins ae alfa $4.00 
$5. 00 Fpedal Pion! ertliaut lee er en $3.00 


-* MILLER GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD TIRES 


Slightly Blemished and Will Give You More Mileage than Many So-Called Firsts 


Non-Skid Cord 


SORIA ce wee oe $23.75 ORANG Re ato Te eee $37.25 
382x314 > Sa et: eae a $25 40 oe Recapttae Vighee ay Saeanetaias eee ae $38 20 

Pg Ae. iro a SRB wy aed $39.15 
SASS eat aoe dc Loh $32 25 36x44 Se se So 0 $40 10 
SIcp.< Ae raat Melee rome Re $33.10 35x) :Q: D; or 8S. $47.55 
OAK te et $34.00 37x5 Q. D. or SS... $49.80 


34x414 Silvertown, Safety Tread. 


Roe Rte 8 AL Ms eS $21.00 
WE ARE HEADQUARTERS. FOR BEARINGS SERVICE—NEW DEPARTURE—HYATT—TIMKEN - 


“We Hove the Best Vulcanizing Plant in Youngstown and Can Vulcanize Anything Made of Rubber. Have Your Old Tires Retreaded. 
ee ee set Let Us Give You A New Rubber Half-Sole and Heels on Your Rubber Boots 


- 201-209 WEST BOARDMAN STREET 
Watch the Traffic Cop—Cross at the Crossings 


Sale Price $35.15 
We Have A Kai of the Following Firsts atthe Prices Quoted Below. 


Showing. anal, Top Milk Pail-Made From Ordinary. Pail 


MURE UULIC STRAIN EL? eee en ee 


CWLESE CLOTH G rvcev ess) (n 


CWLESE CLOTH (2700 memes) 
noe \ 


FILTER CLOTHORCOTION (=== 
Fic. 8.—Quantity of sediment in milk after straining through various materials. 


mpaceet 
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gauze, cheesecloth, cotton cloth, canton 
flannel, filter cloth, and absorbent cot- 
ton.' Reports recently received show 
the kinds of strainers used on about 
40,000 farms in all parts of the United 
States. The following table, arranged 
in the order of efficiency of material 
from poorest to best, summarizes the 
information given: 


Kind of strainer Percent of farms 


7 oF 


WTO eee a eT Mie Re A 35 

One thickness of cheesecloth............... 16 

Cotton cloth or more. than one thick- 
ness of cheesecloth S27 


Filter cloth 
Absorbent cloth ..... 


Keeping in mind the figures shown 
above let us consider whether the pres- 
ent systems of straining generally used 
are as efficient-as_ they should — be. 
Figure 8 gives a graphic representation 
of the quantities of sediment in milk 
after straining through various ma- 
terials. This illustration is the compila- 
tion of figures obtained in scoring sev- 
eral thousand milk samples in competi- 
tive contests, where information con- 
cerning methods used in production was 
available. It will be noticed that the 
milk strained through absorbent cotton 
or filter cloth contained the smallest 
quantity of sediment, while wife strain- 
ers were least effective in removing 
dirt. as Poe “5 
To demonstrate further the reattive 
efficiency of various straining ma- 
terials, a series of tests was made in 
which a measuréd quantity of manure 
was placed in each of several bottles of 
milk. The milk was then strained, a 
different type of strainer being used 
for each bottle, after which it was al- 
lowed to stand for some time before the 
bottoms of the -bottles were photo- 
graphed to show the sediment that 
passed through the strainers. The re- 
sults are shown in figures 9 to 14. In 
these pictures figure 9 is the photo- 
graph of ;the milk before straining, 
showing the amount of sediment pres- 
ent. Figure 10 shows the sediment re- 
maining after straining through a wire 
strainer, which removed hairs, straw, 
and some of the coarser particles of 
manure, but did ‘not take out’ a very 
appreciable part of the fine sediment. 


-straining through a filter cloth. 


‘That a single thickness of cheesecloth 


permits a large quantity of sediment to 
remain in the milk is shown in figure 
11. Cheesecloth folded so that the 
milk ‘has to pass through several thick- 
nesses. (figure 12) did not remove all 
the sediment. 

Figure 13 shows. dirty milk after 
This 
filter cloth is made of cotton in much 
the same, manfer as a carpet; that is, 


it is smooth on one side while the other 


side has a ‘‘fuzzy’’ appearance due to 
the cotton fibres. This fuzzy side is 


| exposed in the strainer so that the milk 


is poured directly on to it. From the 
illustration it is evident that this spe- 
cial cloth is quite effective in removing 


all but a small percentage of the sedi-~ 


ment, But most effective of all is ab- 
sorbent cotton placed between two 
thicknesses of cheesecloth. (See figure 
14). This method removes practically 
all the sediment, even in’ very dirty 
milk. 8 

Filter cloth can be bought from the 
leading dairy supply houses, and is com- 
paratively inexpensive. New squares of 
it may be used each milking, or, if 


_properly washed and sterilized they 


> 


may be used again until the long fibers 
become worn. One roll of filter cloth, if 
properly used, should last from three to 
six months in taking care of the milk 
from a herd of twenty cows. 


Absorbent cotton can be purchased 


at any drug store. Before using it 


should be split into one-third or one-- 
fourth its original thickness, and fresh | 
A 1- 


cotton must be used each time. 
pound package should last about a 
month for a herd of twenty cows. 


~ Cleanliness Essential. 


. Ayers, Cook, and Clemmer determin- 
ed that the greatest original source of 
bacteria during milk production was 
unsterilized utensils. In a series Df 50 
experiments they found that when the 
utensils were sterilized the average 
bacteria count was 31,040 per cubic 
centimeter, but that with unserilized 
utensils the count averaged 666,520 per 
cubie centimeter. The straining cloths 
must receive particular attention, for 
if they are not carefully washed and 


sterilized they will harbor millions of © 
bacteria that will contaminate milk at . 


subsequent milkings. It is not uncom- 
mon,,to find straining cloths yellow with 
old milk and having a strong, cheesy 
odor, Milk strained through such 


s 
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on your Truck — oie 


| ae Driver from cold these 
zero mornings — 


Call or Peleshore 


404-405 Dollar Bank Building 
- YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


“Auto, Phone 73711 


ee : To the Members of 
THE DAIRYMEN’S CO- OPERATIVE SALES COMPANY 
‘|. May the year 1920 increase your proenery 4 


- and happiness nineteen hundred — 


and twenty fold. 
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The Ohio Pure Milk Company 


= YOUNGSTOWN, ita 
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The Eureka Accessory: Co. 


The Farm Truck that today i is giving satisfaction to thousan 
of Tibers is— + 


Batis NASH : 


It i is a 4, dependable machine, giving to its owner an abundan e 
of service and. satisfaction. | 


~ Py 


slo hs can have neither a low bacterial 
count ‘nor an appetizing flavor. 
; ainer \cloths containing 35,000,000 
bacteria per square inch have been 
yund in use on dairy farms. The area 
the strainer cloth which is in ¢on- 
with the milk may ‘be 36 square 
es or more, which means that the 
Ik passing through is liable to be 
i te with more than 1,000,000,000 
bacteria. Furthermore, if the cloth is 
folded the chances for inoculation are 
increased in proportion to the number 
thicknesses used. 


ee 


| Strainers and strainer cloths, as soon 
as used, should be thoroughly washed 

Ww with warm water and washing powder. 
They should then be rinsed in clean 
water and sterilized by boiling for 5 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


minutes, or with steam for the same 
length of time. After --sterilization 
strainer cloths should be hung up to dry 
in a clean place where they will be 
protected from flies and dust. 


CLASSIFIED COLUMN 


FOR SALE—An accumulation of 
several barrels of Pure Lead and Oil 
paint from our“many jobs, making a 


fine grade of rich medium~gray color. 


Will sell at $2.00 per gallon put up in 
five gallon kits, ready for use. ice 
& Associates Co., Painters & Decor- 
ators, 26 West Federal Street, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


Farm Loans at 6% 


¥ .. Why Pay a Higher Rate of Interest? 
aa: FARMS OF ALL SIZES FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


| Th Westein Reserve Farm Agency Co. 


‘ Rooms 502-3-4 Second National Bank Bidg., Warren, O. 


‘ 


This Furnace is Guaranteed: 


THE COLLECTING OF COM- 
MISSIONS 


A reader says: ‘‘I see by the paper, 
that you are short of money to run the 
D. C. §. Cos To my knowledge there 
has beén. a number of the largest 
checks that did not have their percent 
taken off. It seems to,me that it is no 
more than right for them to send it in 
as they secure a great deal more than 
the ones who do not produce much 
milk. ?? : 

Various things have interfered with 
the collecting of commissions from 
some producers. In some cases the 


names, of stockholders did not corres- 


pond with the name upon the dealer’s 
pay roll thru incorrect initials or other 
similar conditions. It is not possible 
to enumerate all of the things contrib- 
uting in this circumstance. ‘The office 


has made due effort to have these cases 


straightened out and at one time the 
Advisory. Council instructed Locals to 
collect from members whose commis- 
sion was not deducted by the dealers. 

No matter why the reason, producers 
who are not paying commissions should 
do so. It is easy to compute one cent 


for each hundred pounds of milk, che 
amount is small to the individual, but 
large in the aggregate to the D. C. 8. 
Co. Start the new year right by pay- 
ing up for last year and then for this 
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until the office can arrange to deduct 
the commission in the usual manner. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR 
BARBERRY NAMED 
Landseape gardeners are recommend- 
ing substitutes for the common bar- 
berry, a host of the black stem rust 
of wheat which causes enormous losses 
each year to the wheat. crop. 
‘Where a purple variety is desired 
in the shrubbery border, which is very 
seldom on tastily arranged places, the 
purple leaved plum may be substituted, 
according to P. H. Elwood, Jr., assist- 
ant professor of landscape architecture 
at the Ohio State University. This 
may also be used as a high backgzounl 


\mass or as4specimen tree groups on 


the lawn. The purple %uzel may be 
ued as an accent of ¢owr in the shrub- 
bery mass. 

‘‘Many other shrubs can be used 
where the eommon barberry has or 
would %zve been planted, such as the 
fivexeaved angelica, red twigged dog- 
weod, pink weigelia, wingedenonymus, 
white kerria, and high bush cranberry. 

‘*The common barberry must go, and 
the sooner we make up our mind to it 
the better. Root it out and put some- 
thing else in’ its place and soon its ab- 
sence will be forgotten.’? 


THE ORIGINAL PATENTED PIPELESS FURNACE 


by the Caloric “Iron Clad Guarantee” 


. 


Auto 79371 


MORE THAN 76,000 


‘ If not right, will make it right, 
_ Guaranteed Satisfaction. - 


5 V. McCLASKEY & COMPANY 


1583 MAHONING AVENUE 


_ Youngstown, 0. 


CALORIC USERS 


Bell, Main 3933 


wo 


+ Cincinnati, 0-U S.A. 
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precautions that are known; he may 
live up to all the rules of good busi- 
ness, and yet lose his profit on account 
of a factor over which he has abso- 
lutely no control. . His wheat may be 


killed by the frost; his corn held back 
by drouth; his pastures burned up by ~ 


the August sun, and he is powerless to 
help himself. The amount of wheat 
which will be produced next year in 
Ohio now depends upon the weather. 
Everything that can be done the farm- 
er has, taken care of, and he must 


wait patiently and hopefully for the 


result. A manufacturer of shoes could 
easily guarantee to deliver 1,000 pairs 
of shoes on a given date, The farmer 
can guarantee nothing; because if he 
were to contract to deliver 1,000 
bushels of wheat he would not know 
whether to plant 30 acres. or 1,000 
acres, and even with the latter amount 
he might not be able to deliver 1,000 
bushels. 


Qualifications of a Good Farmer 


What: kind of a man, then, does it 
take to make a good farmer? He 
must be a business man, a small manu- 
facturer, a skilled mechanic, a scien- 
 tist, and a skilled, experienced laborer. 
He must be versatile, efficient, resource- 
ful, energetic, intelligent, a good judge 
of men, a judge ‘of a day’s work. He 


must have a clear vision of the work 


to be done. He must be able to give 
clearly a seriés of directions for a 
varied day’s work, and must be able 
to remember such directions when giv- 
en-to him by another. He must be able 
to co;operate with his neighbors and 
must have a knowledge of markets. In 
short, he must combine in one man all 
of the qualities of a good manufacturer 
and a skilled laborer. 


High Cost of Food Explained 


But you are waiting to ask me why 
the cost of food is so much more than 
it was before the war. First of all, 
foods of the past were produced on low 
priced lands rich. in fertility which 
have been depleted of plant food. 
They were produced with cheap labor 
which is no longer obtainable, and by 
the combined work of the farmer, his 
' wife, and his children toiling thru long 
hours in order to maintain themselves 
and to win their home. At that time 
everything that the farmer used was 
also low in price, while now the prices 
of all commodities used by him are, if 
anything, proportionately higher than 
the produce which he sells. He pays 
two and one-half times the 1914 price 
for his fertilizers. His machinery costs 
him nearly twice as much. For cloth- 
ing he pays two and one-fourth times 
the 1914 price; and land; thanks to the 
manipulation of the city speculator, 
has so increased that his rent or inter- 
est has doubled. I know of a farm 
which sold in 1916 for $250 an acre, 
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and the owner felt that 
a large price for it. 

changed hands four or five times since 
then, the last sale being for $500, and 
its power to produce food is less than 
it was in 1916. No one has gained any- 
thing by this exchange eecept a ‘oe 
speculators in land. = y 


“The price of “the farmer’s labor has 
increased. from two to four times. La- 
borers which a few years ago could be 
obtained for $25 a month and board, 
now receive $50, $75, and $100 a month, 
depending upon the location of the 
farm. Our surveys at the College of 
Agriculture indicate that the net in- 
come of the Ohio farmer for 1918 is 
less than it was in 1917, because while 
his sales increased 3 per cent, his ex- 
penses increased 19 per cent. The 
fact is, that the purchasing value of a 
bushel of wheat is no more now than 
it was in 1914." A suit of clothes 
which could be bought a few years ago 
for 85 bushels of wheat still costs 35 
bushels of wheat. It takes 5 bushels 
of wheat to buy a pair of shoes; 1 
bushel would pay for a room in a hotel 
without bath, or for a ticket for an 
inferior seat in a theater, 


(Note—The speaker here proved by means 
of a chart that if the farmer were to receive 
the same price per hour for his labor. as-is 
paid to the Cleveland plumber, the price of 


_wheat would have to be at least $2.90 per 


bushel. ) 
Dealers Unite in ‘‘Passing the Buck’’ 


The city is full of misconceptions re- 
garding the food situation, and abuse 
of the farmer is prevalent in — city 
«ireles. This feeling is to some extent 
fostered by certain papers and by the 
retailers who, to protect themselves, 
endeavor to focus the attention of the 
housewife upon the farmer’s profits. 
In other words, the dealers are ‘‘pass- 
ing the buck’’ to the farmer. The 
housewife has little appreciation of 
what a small percentage: of her dollar 
goes to the farmer. 
the matter of wheat. It takes 4% 
bushels of wheat (for which the farm- 
er receives $9.45), to produce a barrel 
of flour. The miller sells the barrel of: 
flour for $12.70. The bread made from 
the barrel of flour retails by the loaf 
for $40.50, but if served in restaurants 
at the usual price of 10 cents a helping 
it amounts to $270. EI am not saying 
that any one along the line obtains an 
exhorbitant profit, because I do not 
know what are the profits of the bak- 
ing or the restaurant business, but it 


certainly is unfair for the patron of a 


restaurant to assume that the high 
price of his meal is altogether due to 
the cost of food as it leaves the farm. 


The~milk drivers in Chicago struck 
for ¢44 a week and a percent of sales. 
Their demand was granted, the price 
ot the milk was increased 1 cent a 
quart, altho it required only 4-10 of a 
cent to meet the demand of the driv- 
ers. In passing, it might be said that 
milk and butter are two products of 
the farm which require an inordinate 
amount of man labor—a fact which 


DANA MUSICAL. 


| A Preparatory School and Ccllege of Music. = 
Chartered by State of Ohio. 


Grants Degrees of Associate, Fellow, Master, . 


and Doctor of Music. 


Enrollment Limited. 


z prices. 


“Take for example . 


lessons in technic, theory, solfege io, ensemble, musical history. Pub c 
Music. 
tion from a Master-musician. - Expenses: very moderate. 
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The eee man is_ine ed to. ; 
think that $2.26 wheat is largely’ re 

sponsible for the high cost of living. on 1 

He does not realize that the govern- farmer at $2. oot saa 

ment has actually held down the’ price 000, ~ Asa matter of 
of wheat. . He should remember that in of the high cost of 
1916, while the farmer received only wheat. Wheat forms o: : 

$1.55 a bushel. for his. ‘wheat, it after- diet of the preriee erice 
wards went up to $3.50 0, and Iam satis-- 
fed that wheat this year would. have 
sold for over $3 a bushel if the gov- 
ernment had allowed it” fo. take ats own 
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: Youngstown Storage Battery Co. 


: — W.D. McCREARY, ‘Prop. 
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‘BUSHINGS and BEARINGS — = 
AXEL SHAFTS—PARTS. . 


Complete Automobile Machine Shop 


a and Material i in’ 1 Stock; Poe Oversize Piston Rings 
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“Let Us Paint Your Gar Now 
Painting, Revarnishing, Top Trimming and Upholsterng 
~All Kinds. of Battery and Electrical Work 


: COLUMBIA SERVICE STATION ce 
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Bodies Straightened—Special_ Top Work Seinen 


-F.B.SMITH ee 


34-46 Pyatt ‘St. ae - Both Phones 
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Fiftieth Year. Operated on plan of ‘daily personel Gjaveucion: oo 
“school of experiences,’? Actual daily experience in branch studi od. 


Faculty devotes entire time to ‘school. Each is has Bos 


Daily private lessons in- Piano, Voice, ‘Violin and orch Ta. 
ornet and other Band Instruments. Orchestra—Military ‘Band. 


LYNN B. DANA, ‘President, GC lege | B 
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Does Your Repairman Give 


You An Insurance Policy ? 
‘If not, why take a chance ? 
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ge Mr. Car Owner: — 


If someone were to tell you that you eoudd get your car completely over- 

_ hauled at a reasonable price and that it would be- guaranteed free from defee- 

tive workmanship, and that you would get free service on it the same as you 

= would receive when buying a new ear from a reliable garage wouldn’t you 
consider that garage the logical place to go? If you do, then read :-— 


“Our Square Deal Service Policy for 1920” 


ever bide permanent success; to treat every customer as we would wish to be 
treated, and to make every customer a satisfied one. 


i 

| 

} 

To maintain our long established reputation for fair, square and honorable 
| dealings, and the highest grade work at the most reasonable prices. We value 
| our reputation too highly to turn out anything but the best. 

| 

| 
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We will service, free of all charges, any repair work which we do and give . 
to each patron a written guarantee with each job completed. If we do not 
satisfy you with the work we do, we ask no charges. If the work we do does 
not stand up as long as you think it should, bring it back and we will either ~ 


refund your money or make it right without charge to you. - 


ee - Think this over, Mr. Car Owner, and if you appreciate a 
fair and-square proposition, either bring your car in or 


Call Us, Day or Night 


Cars washed and polished in one hour by men who know how 
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THE BUSINESS OF FARMING 


(Continued from page 14) 


it leaves the farm, even at the present 
price: per bushel. 


How The Farmer Saves Money 


Another thing that gives the city 
people a wrong idea about farming is 
the faney farm near the city which is 
owned by the wealthy business man. 
The average man, seeing this farm and 
imagining that all its fine buildings 
were paid for from the’ farm earnings, 
jumps at the conclusion that farming 
must be very profitable. He does not 
realize that the fancy farm is a place 


to sink city-earned money, and not a © 


place in- which to make money. Many 
a farmer, if he were to sell his farm, 


. place the money at-5 percent interest 


and work for a city laboring man’s 
wage, would have a larger annual in- 
come than he has at present. But 
some one is saying, ‘‘if all this is true, 
how is it that a farmer is able to ac- 
cumulate money?’’ and the answer to 
that question is well worth considera- 
tion by the average city man and wo- 
man. The farmer saves money by do- 
ing without what city people regard as 
necessities. If the city people spent no 
more on the moving pictures or the 


theaters or high priced restaurant din-. 


ners or the many, other unessential 
luxuries, they would probably be able 
to save as much money as the farmer 
does. Let me ask.you a 
Forty percent of the men I see sitting 
before me were born on the farm. Why 
did you leave the farm, and are you 
willing to go-back on the farm and do 
the work that the farmer must do for 
the returns which he gets for ° his 


dabor? 


Ways to Reduce Food Costs 
But the vital question is—can any- 
thing be done to reduce the cost of 
food? There is a chance for consider- 
able reduction in food costs thru the 


‘ reorganization of our means of distri- 


bution.’ It now costs more to deliver 
food to the consumer than it does to 
produce it. This is partly due to the 
overlapping of our distribution or ship- 
ping of the same commodity in two 
directions. The proper co-operation 
between the State Bureau of Markets 


and the city market should enable us 


to take advantage of perishable ma- 
terials which are sometimes ' produced 
in certain localities in larger quanti- 
ties than can be utilized locally. There 
should be some way to make retail 
prices follow the wholesale more close- 
ly. The increase in price from the 
time it leaves the producer to the time 


it reaches the consumer is altogether 


too great. I do not mean by this that 


there should be an attempt to elimin- 


ate the middleman, but there should be 
some scientific reorganization of our 
methods of distribution. Something 


can be done by the introduction of 


more scientific methods of farming, so 
that the quantity of food may be in- 
creased at a> lower-cost to the con- 
sumer while still leaving a fair price 
for the producer. This can be accom- 
plished only thru education. But the 


farmer will insist upon being better’ 


paid than he has been in the past, and 


5 farm labor will continue to demand 


shorter hours than have heretofore 
been customary. In other words, the 
maintenance of even our present food 
supply depends upon making farm life 
sufficiently attractive to keep the best 
boys on the farm. : 

You may be surprised to hear me 


: \ 
question. 


with which he produces food. 


state that this increase in food will, 
not be obtained by the so- rediled inten- 


‘sive methods of farming. ‘ The latter 


will do for Europe with its large _per- 
centage of man power, but will never 
prevail in America, for our style of 


farming will always depend upon pro- — 


ducing the largest possible crop with 
the least possible use of man power. 


I have called your attention to the — 


fact that, as in all manufacturing lines, 


the largest item. in the cost of produc-. 


tion of farm products is the price paid 
to labor. .Food cannot be cheap as long 
as labor is high. The same rule holds 
true here as in any other kind of manu- 


facturing. I asked my tailor why he < 


charged me over twice as much for a 


suit of clothes as he did for the same . 


kind of \a suit in 1914, and he said, ‘‘ 


paid $6 for making the coat in 1914; . 


today I must pay $18 for making the 
same kind of a coat.’? 

A prominent labor union official re- 
marked recently that farm labor would 
not be organized, or the eight-hour day 
carried to the farm, because of the 
need of sustaining food production. If 


the upion idea and the eight-hour day — 


is good for the city laborer why not 
for the farm hand? And yet the labor- 


ing man in the.town is willing to deny~ 


the farmer the benefits of the eight- 
hour day so that he may have cheaper 
food while he strikes. But. every 
strike reacts upon the farmer as well 
as the city man, and affects the cost of 
production. If the steel men strike, 
the farmer pays more for the tools 
If the 
railroad men strike it means higher 
freight rates to the consumer. ; 


Co-operation Will Solve Problem 


The American farmer is willing to 
meet the issue honestly and squarely. 
If increased production and lower 
prices will help the situation he is 
willing to go as far as anyone in that 


direction—but he will not go alone. 


If capital wants enough to eat; if 
organized labor wants-to: be fed, let 
them show their willingness 
operate by cutting out large profits, 
and by giving a full day’s work for a 
full day’s pay. Certain it is that so 
long as labor is so high, and the farm- 
er has to pay the present prices for the 
commodities he must purchase, there 
can be no such things as lower prices 
for farm produce, and the city must 
pay the price or go without. This is 
not a threat but a statement of facts, 
for any attempt to reduce the price of 
farm produce below the point of profit 
will merely drive more farmers to the 


city, and will automatically increase. 


the price of food. Apparently, then, 
the solution of the problem of cheaper 
living lies not on the farm so much as 
in the’ city. 

I have tried to present the ease of 
the farmer in an wunimpassioned but 
straightforward way. When it~comes 
to the’ final analysis of the subject do 
you not see that this is a’ problem 
which must be solved jointly by city 
and country? In ee long run the in- 
terest of the city man and the farmer 
are identical, and we cannot afford to 
have anything in ‘the way of class 
hatredss ‘We, 
ious times afd unless the best elements 
of both city and ‘country are willing to 


join hands for “the common good the 


nation is lost. In closing, I desire to 
say that for the politician, or editor, 
or agitator, who, for his own sordid 
gain, endeavors to stir up class hatreds, 
whether they be between capital and 


| oe employer ‘and employ 
+ ponte or consumer and ‘produ 


to. ¢o-~ 


are launched upon. ser- 
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4 :" Yi oo 
oh ANY theories have been ad- 
M vanced in the past in an effort 
to find a workable plan under 


griich the dairy farmers of Ohio could’ 


cooperatively market their products. 

_ The planning of a cooperative mar- 
keting organization is not an affair so 
easily accomplished as one unexperien- 
eed would first believe, and as a result 
it is often found many endeavors to 
cooperatively market products is a 
waste of effort. Unless the cooperative 
marketing organization is well planned 
along definite and proven business prac- 
tices, any attempts to successfully 
operate -and do the things desired can 
hardly bring more than  disappoint- 
ment. 


_ The securing of financial income suffi- 
cient to make dairying a profitable 
occupation is, of course, the thing de- 
sired by producers, and the object they 
have in mind for their cooperative 
organization to accomplish. It is the 
expectation that thru organized — effort 
‘producers can control or obliterate ele- 
ments continually working against 
themselves as individuals that prompts 
producers to join and in many cases 
spend time and money beyond the pro- 
portion their individual membership 
constitutes. With such an open and 
clear purpose it is consistent to care- 
fully lay the plans thru which the ob- 
ject can reasonably be expected to be 
secured in the shortest period and with 
Bis least expense. 


The time does not arrive wher agen- 


cies with whom a cooperative market- 
ing organization must deal acknowledge 
the movement as a benefit to the in- 
dustry, signify their 
work with the organization,~and ac- 
tually do so, until the particular or- 
‘ganization has became as large or 
larger_ than the agency. To further 
illustrate the meaning, it is often re- 
mai ed; ‘Everybody i in the Pittsburgh 
district loves each other.’’? This may 
or it may not, but it is true that 
iy - endeavors to have the others 


“seaming organization 
t where Att hing 


willingness to 


+ way and why? Because | 
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in Five Marketing Organizations in the State 


plan to be as large or larger than the 
agencies which to a great measure hin- 
der the progress of dairymen. 


All over the country there has been 
a tendency to form these cooperative 
organizations amongst dairy farmers 
and because there has been lack of 
systematically doing so, the tendency 
has been to omit the fundamental prin- 
ciple above mentioned. In most cases 


there is misunderstanding of relation- 
ships between markets and perhaps lack 


ee i iS ee ei 


of conception of the towering influence 
of the primary market. The primary 
market is the seat of most of the pro- 
ducers troubles and therefor the logical 
point for them to concentrate their 
efforts. 

What Is A Primary Market? 

A primary nrarket is the point where 
the greatest volume of milk in a given 
territory finds its way or where the 
most powerful buying agencies exist. 

We commonly speak of the Pitts- 


GROUND LIMESTONE FOR RED CLOVER 


Tilustration shows effect of no lime, enough lime and too much lime on 
red clover in an experiment by Pennsylvania State College Experiment 


Station. 
plied per acre equivalent. 


we filled two silos with the products. 
the other, 10 feet by 35 feet. 


is used.’’ 


says in a letter to the Bessemer Limestone Co., 
is a picture of a field of ensilage corn grown on my farm. This corn meas- 
ured anywhere from twelve to sixteen feet high. There were five acres and 
One silo measuring 12 feet by 32 feet; 
In preparing the soil for this great crop we 
used 3,000 pounds of ground Bessemer Limestone, twelve tons of stable 
manure and 200 pounds of Acid Phosphate to each acre. 

**Our corn always shows a healthy green when the Ground Limestone 


Figures on pots show number of pounds of ground limestone ap- 


GROUND LIMESTONE FOR CORN 
Picture taken in 1917 on farm of H. 8. Sponseller, Columbiana, Ohio, who 


Youngstown, Ohio: ‘‘This 


THE ORGANIZATION PLAN FOR OHIO DAIRYMEN 


The Co-operative Work Amongst Dairy Farmers Should Center 


burgh district, the Philadelphia or New 
York, or Cleveland districts. Some 
might naturally believe from the term 
used, these districts to include only 
producers making Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, New York or Cleveland, their 
market. Such a view would be erron- 
eous because the districts include pro- 
numbers far beyond those 
shipping to such cities. 

The Pittsburgh district will give a 
striking example of this. Besides the 
city of Pittsburgh, there are included 
the cities of Wheeling, W. Va., East 
Liverpool, Alliance, Salem, Youngs- 
town, Warren, Niles, Ashtabula, and 
Conneaut, Ohio, and Meadville, Sharon, 
New Castle, Butler, Washington, Bea- 
ver Falls, Pa., together with many 
cities and villages in all states 
Any one of these cities are 
a market for a number of producers, in 
many cases the bulk of the milk pro- 
duced in the county is marketed in one 


ducers in 


other 
mentioned. 


or two of the cities mentioned. Youngs- 
town with a population of 150,000 or 
more buys practically all of the milk 
produced in Mahoning County and ex- 
tends into some others adjoining, yet 
producers furnishing milk to Youngs- 
town, as a working unit themselves, 
would cut a mighty narrow path in an 
endeavor to cooperatively control con- 
ditions affecting the Youngstown mar- 
ket. Good roads, quick transportation, 
ete., makes it possible for Youngstown 


buyers to travel considerable distances ~ 


in securing temporary supplies to de- 
feat the efforts of a cooperative or- 
ganization. 


Pittsburgh buyers are the most ex- 
tensive in this territory and _ conse- 
quently the district is termed the Pitts- 
burgh district. Every effort of The 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company 
has been directed toward this primary 
market with the result that other buy- 
ers have had to become interested in 


_the organization to protect themselves 


against encroachments and running 
chances of permanently securing sup- 
plies from sources probably more in- 


convenient to themselves. 


It has been a long drill for the D. ©. 
S. Co., but every day brings signs that 
some antagonistic dealer has wakened 
up and commenced to get within the 
fold while opportunity exists. They see 
the dairy farmers mean business and 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 


FORMATION AND WORKING UNITS OF THE D.C.S. 


of The Dairymen’s Cooperative 

Sales Company, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, is considered one of the most 
applicable and successful for cooper- 
ative marketing organizations. 

During the past year there has been 
many requests forwarded to the Re- 
porter and Officers of the Company for 
information and in a great many cases 
the information obtained has been used 
in formation of marketing organizations 
at other places. It has required nearly 
three years to bring the D. C. S. Co. 
thru a reorganization period and reach 
a point where the members could pride 
themselves and accept outspoken con- 
gratulations from others. 

For several years, dairy farmers in 
the Pittsburgh district have endeavored 
to cooperatively market their product. 
They have gone through all the exper- 
iences and difficulties to be imagined 
and never faltered in their beliefs and 
determination to better individual con- 
ditions thru cooperation. For consider- 
able time the organization was known 
as the Cooperative Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, organized upon the dollar a year 
plan, and the several other undesirable 
features characteristic of association 
plan of organization. It was in this old 
Association that most of the producers 
trouble camy to light as well as a keen- 
er understanding of things necessary to 
remedy ills of the dairy business. In 
spite of the impractical plan of organi- 
zation, considerable was accomplished 
which served to stimulate desires of 
members to perfect an organization 
more capable of carrying on the busi- 
ness and overcoming problems so appar- 
ently necessary. The great part of the 
accomplishments of the Association was 
secured thru the persistent efforts and 
personal sacrifices made by the officers. 
Dairy farmers in the Pittsburgh district 
can never show too great appreciation 
to these men who sacrificed themselves 
without expectation nor semblance of 
reward. 

In 1917 plans were begun to build a 
stronger, better business organization. 
Committees labored long and_ hard, 
scouring the country for information 
and advice in order to present an or- 
ganization plan which when adopted 
would suffice to meet all requirements 
of the future. These efforts have been 
apparently rewarded and the members 
of The Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company challenge the country for a 


T: formation and working plan 


better plan of cooperative organization. ‘ 


Up to the time of adoption of the 
D. C. S. Co. plan there was general sup- 
position farmers required some special 
laws under which they could operate 
cooperatively. There was more or less 
failure to grasp the idea, a cooperative 
marketing organization is nothing more 
or less than a business organization to 
be worked along the same lines of 


business practice as is common to in-> 


dustry. The selling of the ‘product of 
several dairy farmers thru an agency is 
identical with the selling of products of 
producers in the factory. The man 
making a pair of shoes is not required 
to sell the shoes he makes, so why 
should the farmer be compelled to sell 
his product upon a different basis. This 
reasoning would indicate the corporate 
plan under which other industry is en- 
titled to organize to be the proper plan 
for the dairy industry. Anti-trust laws 
were only made to prevent crime and 
} 


since dairy farmers were not organiz- 
ing to perpetrate crime there seemed 
no reason why the Corporate Laws of 
Ohio would not suffice. No laws can 
cover up a crime and neither can those 
who practice unfair methods. escape 
punishment. The dairy organizations 
only require the rights granted to other 
industry and so long as they stay with- 
in these rights they need not fear from 
any source.. Good American judgment 
is always in the right and if the time 
ever comes when it is not, there need 
be little effort to help oneself thru any 
plan. 
Used Corporate Laws of Ohio. 

The Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company was organized under the Cor- 
porate Laws of Ohio with a capital 


AON 


HiS diagram shows the essential conditions of a fertile soil. 


trouble between a dealer and producers 
oceurs, to hold a meeting of the Local 
with the dealer present and thrash mat- 
ters out in the open. Of course this 
proceedure only applies to cases where 
attempts of the Board of Directors or 
Loeal Officers fail to bring settlement 
satisfactory to everyone concerned, 
This arrangement has proven highly 
satisfactory, bringing many a dealer to 
realize some things otherwise quite 
difficult. 


Each Local Branch have their local 
Officers and such Committees as may be 
required and such Committees of a lo- 
eal nature. One-fourth of the com- 
missions collected by the company 
from stockholders for the sale of 
the Local 


their milk is returned to 


These must be adjusted to the requirements of crops grown. 
Each tier is made up of the farm practices used to regulate 
the soil condition represented by that tier. 


—Courtesy Bessemer Limestone Company 


stock 
shares, 


of $25,000 divided 
each of par value 


into 10,000 
of $2.50. 


Stockholders are the-members who are 


required to purchase one share of stock 
and an additional one-tenth share for 
each cow owned above ten. All thru 


the. organization the ‘individual mem- 


bers have the first consideration and 
By-Laws were constructed with the pur- 
pose of insuring this principle. 


Local Organizations. 


Stockholders unite to form Local 
Branches in their separate and respec- 
tive localities. No attempts were made 
to place the boundaries of these Locals 
and the result has been these Locals 
have been organized in more relation 
to their shipping point. Where re- 
ceiving stations exist, producers fur- 
nishing milk to each receiving station 
form the nucleus for a Local. 
places, shippers to a certain dealer or 
dealers may comprise the Local. It is 
quite desirable to be organized in this 
way because controversy between a 
dealer and his producers may be settled 
more readily and with less trouble and 
expense when confined to a single Local 
Branch. The practice has been when 


. 


At other. 


Branch to whitch the stockholder be- ~ 


longs making it possible for the Local 
Branches to meet their expeness and 
pay Local Officers for service they ren- 
der. : 

The Local Branch assumes the re- 
sponsibility for organization of dairy 
farmers in its territory. If the Local 
Branch fails to properly look after or- 
ganization, experience shows such 
branch usually suffers in proportion’ to 
their laxity. Quite often members of a 
hocal Branch have all sorts of trouble 
with a dealer until they wake up and 


organize a 100 per cent. community. A. 


policy of the Board of Directors has 
been to give the assistance of the Com- 
pany to a community in accordance 
with the interest the community shows 
in itself. The live community in co- 
operative work is the one to secure the 
greatest returns and they do. “uch 
The Advisory Board. 

In the ordinary -corporation there is 
a great breadth between the Stock- 
holders and the Board of. Directors. 
Commonly the stockholder in a corpora- 
tion must be content with the oppor- 


tunity to once each year cast his ballot 


‘times be the greatest amount of inter- 


‘suing year. 


' orized committee of the stockho 


for cine he desires for members of t 
Board of Directors and trust entirely in — 
the judgment of those elected to suc ‘i 
cessfully protect his interests. - = 

This presented a problem during. fie) 
organization of the D. C. 8. Co. for it 
was believed this gap to be too wide 
and hindered the promotion of personal 
interest quite necessary in a coope 
ative organization, There must at’ all 


est by every stockholder. Limiting — 
the demonstration of his interest to vot- 
ing once each year has little encourag: 
ing powers and really ejects elements 
of danger. Of all the democratic forms 
of organization, a cooperative one must 
be the most democratic. The idea in 
forming a cooperative organization is 
to place destinies in the hands of the 
members, so to take this away again in 
whole or in part would be the height of 
folly. Certainly some means had to be 
found where the business of the Com- 
pany would at all times be carried on 
under the direction and approval of the 
entire membership. Be eh 
Here, one of the most unique fea- 
tures ever introduced into cooperative ~ 
organizations began by the establishing 
of the Advisory Council. The By-Laws 
so plainly state the powers of this 
body, we print the ioe 2: sections gov- 
erning their work: ia 
- 1. The Advisory Council is an Or- 
ganization of the sto¢kholders for the 
purpose of looking after their interests 
and directing the general policies of the 
Company and shall consist of repre- 
sentatives from the Local Branches of. 
the Company, who shall at the annual 
meeting elect one representative for 
every 50 stockholders or major portion 
thereof. It shall issue from time to 
time such instructions to the Board of 
Dircetors as it deems advisable. . 


2, The President, Vice President, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Com- 
pany shall be ex-officio President, Vice 
President, Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Advisory Council. The Board of 
Directors shall be the executive com- 
mittee of the Advisory Council. They 
shall have the privilege of the floor bu 
shall not be entitled to vote. 

3. The regular meetings of the Ad- 
visory Council shall be held on the Ist 
Friday of March, June, Sepremper and 
December. 

4, Special meetings of the Rdyisory: 
Council may be called by the President 
and shall be called by the President or 
Secretary at the request in writing o 
a majority of the Board of Director 
or by a written request from 25 mem 
bers of the Advisory Council. 

5. The Advisory Council, at its regu- — 
lar meeting in June, shall place in nomi- 
nation the names of no Jess than five 
stockholders to be voted for at th 
annual election of Directors for the 
They shall also appoin 
three Tellers who shall meet at — 
principal office of the Company on th y 
4th Saturday of June and shall count. 
the vote for Directors as returned 
the Secretary of the Board of Director 
by the respective local branches. — By 

6. The Advisory Council is the au 


for the investigation of charges ag 
any Director or officers of the Com 
and shall have the power tO summ 


; ‘the annual meeting of see the laborer down here in the last few 


_ Dairymen’s League held in Jer- 
sey City, Milo Campbell, Presi- 
f the National Federation of Milk 
ers Organizations, addressed the 
ng, extracts of which are taken 
the League News. 

President, ladies and gentlemen: 
a hundred and forty years ago 
ittle more, a rube from the country 
his picture ‘‘took.’’ That picture 
been reproduced more times than 
other in the United States. They 
im ‘‘Uncle Sam.’’ I wish today 
our urban population in this coun- 
could see the picture that I am 


“more than two thousand rubes. 
\pplause) But I want to say to you 
oday, my friends, that the urban popu- 
ation—the people who are living in 
ur villages and cities of this country 
re seeing the pictures of you rubes 
rom the country. They are lifting up 
heir faces as did the psalmist in the 
ays of old—‘‘I will lift mine eyes unto 
he hills.’’ The day is-here now. All 
he world is beginning to know that 
here is a population out away from the 
ities and over the hills that can only 
ep this government stable. It was 
ut a few days ago that the farmers 
f France saved that great tepublic 
rom socialism. 

We are living in a wonderful age just 
ow. This is a wonderful epoch in the 
yorld’s history, and we in America are 
iving in the midst of it, in the very 
eart of it. Some months ago it was 
ay privilege to speak to an audience 
omposed largely of Western New York 
eople, and some from Canada over the 
ine; and as we were near the falls of 
Viagara, the thought came to me at 
hat moment that we had gone over the 
alls and we were in the industrial 
rhirlpools and rapids beneath, waiting, 
f possible to save ourselves from the 
ndercurrent of the waters. 

Today we of the United States are 
iving in a nation that has more’ net 
realth than all of Europe combined. 
Ve are living in*the midst of food a 
lenty—clothing a plenty—labor for 
very man who wants to work at wages 
ever better known in all the world— 
t a time when a day’s labor will pur- 
hase more of the necessities of life 
han ever before. Those are the condi- 
ions in which almost a cataclysm, an 
adustrial cataclysm in the world is in 
xistence. What is the reason for it? 
‘here hae been many diagnoses, some 
f them right, possibly some of them 
rong. If I were to attempt it, I fear 
hat I might be in the condition, or 
ather that my diagnosis might be such 

's the colored doctor described when he 
rae asked upon | an autopsy after the 
eath of his patient, if he had diag- 
osed the disease. He said: ‘‘Ya, suh, 
. diagnosed it; I always diagnose it.’? 

“*But your patient died et typhoid 
ever, didn’t he??? 
| “Well,’? he said, ‘ ‘no, sir, I don’t 
ee so. When I diagnose my patient’s 
‘isease as pneumonia, he dies of pneu- 
ronia, suh.’’ (Laughter.) 

We have a great many economists in 
hese days. _ They think they have the 
nly “solution. I do not know—there 
a Be many; but I know as eeemera, 


ing at at this moment—this picture 


_the road-side. 


weeks or months on the other. 
‘*Jack Spratt could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean; 
But between them both 

They licked the platter clean.’’ 

We have been holding the platter. 
Now I am not here to condemn either, 
We need them both. They said that 
Noah one time when he was upon the 
ark thought that he would go fishing, 
and then he discovered that had but 
two worms in the ark, andehe did not 
go. 

My friends, we need both capital and 
labor. We are in between. Overtures 


.are being made to us from either end. 


What are we going to do as farmers in 
this country? You cannot do anything 
individually. You have been trying 
that now for a hundred years—nothing 
at all, All that you can do for your- 
self or for the country you will do 
collectively. (Applause). 

I noticed the other day that the in- 
come tax for the present year would be 
six billions of dollars. I noticed yester- 
day that Wall Street would furnish a 
billion and a half of that—a quarter of 
the whole amount. A year ago about, a 
great banker of the city of Chicago said 
that the farmers were slackers because 
they were not paying income taxes. 
‘‘Look over the returns and you will 
find that the farmers are not paying 
their share of the income tax.’ ’Why 
my friends, you farmers and the other 
consumers of this country are paying 
all of the taxes. The men over here in 
Wall Street, are but our servants and 
they are merely passing along the in- 
come tax to you in everything that you 


_have bought, everything that you have 


consumed. 

The manufacturer says to himself, ‘‘I 
must have $100,000 profit this year.’’ 
What does he do? He has to put a 
price on his product that will return 


him ‘enough income to pay one-third . 
of it to the government. 


He would still 
have $100,000 left; and then the whole- 
saler must do the same thing and the re- 
tailer must do the same; and by and by 
that whole tax has been shifted over on 
to the consumers and you have paid it. 

Here is the argument I had started 
to make. In 1916, in this country the 
Internal Revenue Department giving 
the income of the great corporations 
of this country showed that thirty-two 
billion dollars was the gross income of 
the ,corporations of this country. In 
1917 that gross income had jumped 
from thirty-two billion dollars to 
seventy-nine billion dollars—the gross 
income of these corporations. Then 
your taxes were two billions and a 
little over. This year it will be six 
billions. If two-thirds of that comes 
from corporations, you may take your 
pencil and paper and figure what will 
be the gross income of the great cor- 
porations of this country in 1919. 

When I was a boy I can remember 
now how the business was done out by 
I remember there was a 
wagon shop. A man was building wag- 
ons; and then there was a cotton mill 
and a woolen mill. By and by there 
were partnerships formed, but that 
would not do. But you could not get 
enough partners together and make thé 
artners work. And by and by | the 
state created a corporation by which 
the capital from all the farmers and 


from people-who had a little surplus 
could flow into an organization, and 
manufacture and build and do cooper- 
ative collective bargaining. Every cor- 
poration in this country is nothing in 
the world but a collective bargaining 
association—every one of them; and I 
told you, last year seventy-nine billions 
was the income of these corporations. 
Wonderful things, we could not get 
along in this country without them. 


Nine Billions from the Farms. 


What did the farmers do last year? 
Why, in 1909, the date upon which the 
census was taken, there was nine bil- 
lions of dollars of stuff produced upon 
the farms of this country. Everything 
that they produced upon the farms of 
this country was nine billion dollars, 
whether it was sold or unsold. Let us 
estimate that it has grown from nine to 
twenty-five billion. I believe that is a 
fair estimate and yet ‘ve will not have 
produced upon all the farms of America 
one-quarter of the production of the 
income of these great corporations of 
the country in a single year. Six bil- 
lions is only the tax upon their net 


‘of your corporations can. 


Three 


earnings over and above their expenses. 
And yet there are men in Congress who 
are asking the question: ‘‘ Wouldn’t it 
be a discrimination if we should relieve 
the farmers from the operations of this 
Sherman-Clayton Act? Why don’t you 
allow the same to the corporations? The 
corporations are nothing but collective 
bargaining organizations. The farmer 
cannot incorporate. The Almighty made 
it impossible for the farmer to incor- 
porate. They are not liquid. They 
cannot be run together like the capital 
Never has a 
corporate organization of this country 
been successful unless it was in some 
of the great grazing countries. It is 
absolutely impossible and has _ been 
made so by nature. We are asking 
equality. We are not asking a privi- 
lege. We are not asking anything, but 
that which every other industry in this 
country has already obtained and got- 
ten. 


IT haven’t any subject. I am just 
talking about some things that come 
into my head. I have been here once, 
twice, maybe three times, I don’t know. 
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health authorities. 


For use in any place where running water or 
sewer is not available in the farm or town home, 
summer cottage or camp, for workmen in buildings, 
under construction, etc., its comfort, convenience 
and healthfulness is worth far more than the small 


cost. 


Odorless, Sanitary 

COMFORT, CONVENIENCE AND HEALTHFULNESS 
SECURED WITHOUT RUNNING WATER OR PLUMBING. 
DANGER OF CONTAMINATED WELL WATER IS ELIMI- 
NATED. CAN BE PLACED IN ANY CONVENIENT ROOM. 
NO TOOLS AND ONLY A FEW MINUTES REQUIRED TO 
INSTALL. SET IN POSITION AND CONNECT THE PIPE 
TO THE CHIMNEY—THAT IS ALL. 


CEHENT-LES 
Chemical Indoor Closet 


Made odorless and sanitary through ventilation 
and the action of the special chemical which is 
mixed with water and placed in the container. 

The chemical closet is not an experiment but 
has been in successful use for years, and is indorsed 
and recommenedd by many health boards and 


| CENT-LES 


The case and pipe is-enameled in gray and the seat finely finished in oak 
with nickel plated hinges, the inner container of galvanized steel. 


No. 15. Price, $19.50 


reducer, wall finish collar, toilet paper holder and roll of paper, screws for 
attaching to the floor and lone gallon of special chemical, (usually sufficient 


to last 4 to 6 months.) 


Extreme size across top 15 x 191, inches. 


Height 19 inches. 
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Complete as shown in the illustration with 6 joints 3 inch enameled 
pipe each 18 inches long, 2, 3 inch enameled elbows, a 6 to 3 inch stove pipe 
SOLD BY 


Shipping Weight Crated, approximately 55 pounds. 


The Wilkins - Leonard 
‘Hardware G0. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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But I want to say to you that it is 
more of an inspiration to me than it is 
‘to you to look into the faces of this 
crowd of men with a purpose to come 
out here and do something. Why the 
milk producers of this country have 
been the Rainbow Division of Agricul- 
ture during the last three years. (Ap- 
plause.) You have fought the battle 
for agriculture all over the United 
States, and when I heard the report, 
this morning, of the secretary saying 
that there were 80,000 members of the 
Dairymen’s League, I thought to my- 
self of my old organization, the Grange, 
the one that I love as well as any other 
except the milk producers’ organiza- 
tion 80,000 men. Why, the Grange 
takes in the wives; the Grange takes in 
the children; and if we were to multi- 
ply your organization by three you 
svould not have it any too large to have 
it compare with the other farm organi- 
zations of the country. You may just 
as well say 240,000 as 80,000, because 
the women and the kids are the ones 
who are doing just about as much as 
you fellows. (Applause.) 

I said down in Congress we have 
been well received, but you know there 
are Congressmen when after they are 
elected they defend us just about the 
“way the boy did his father. 

‘«Pa, down at the store the men were 
abusing you awful.’’ 

‘“How is that??? 

‘«They saying things 
about you. Tom Smith said you were 
not fit to associate with a hog.’’ 

‘*And what did you say?’’ 

‘*¥ told him you was.’’ 

Somehow when I get to driving along 
the road where there are landmarks or 
signs.so I know where I am, I like to 
read those signs. This morning I pick- 
ed up one of your papers here in the 
city, the New York Times. I want you 
to compare this with a year ago. I am 
only going to read one paragraph. Dr. 
‘Copeland wrote to Speaker Sweet as 
follows: 

‘‘T wish to repeat what I said in my 

first letter that it is not the feeling of 
the committee that the farmer is re- 
ceiving too much for his milk. There 
is no doubt in my own mind that the 
producer of milk is receiving certainly 
not too much, but possibly too little 
even for the milk.”’ 
_ How does that compare with the re- 
port you were getting from here a year 
ago. Oh, you have made progress my 
friends. Sometimes we do not make 
progress as fast as we want to. Some- 
times it may seem slow, but if you 
could value the Dairymen’s League 
through the territory in which the 
Dairymen’s League exists, you would 
begin to know something of what it 
means. 

I heard the treasurer’s report. I 
heard his report yesterday to the Board 
of Directors, in which he said, I think, 
that the income over expenses has not 

_ been as great as it was last year. Does 
that show that you are running behind? 
Not at all. It would have been but a 
few cents per capita of your great 
membership.- A few months ago I was 
riding out from Buffalo with Mr. Pick- 
ens of your Buffalo district, and I was 
asking Mr. Pickens on the way out 
what the condenseries were paying for 
milk. He told me. Why, I said the 
same organization, the same corpora- 
tion, is paying in my territory 50c¢ per 
hundred less than that. There is no 
competition there. We do not have a 
League there, and they were paying 


were mean. 


fifty cents a hundred Be and 4 ands 


over fourteen million dollars difference 
in the state of New York just because 
you had a Dairymen’s League here. 
(Applause.) 

Sometimes we become too small in 
our calculations. As my Brother Coop- 
er said, go out to the Pacific coast and 
there you will find-the same conditions 
existing. Read the reports of the heads 
of those organizations there and you 
will find, my friends, that a dollar a 
hundred difference is paid by the same 
condensing companies in a_ locality 
where there is no competition and in a 
locality where it is not organized yet. 

Along last winter I sent a telegram 
to the Dairymen’s League, that not- 
withstanding the want of milk in the 
city of New York that was no reason 
why the farmers living outside of the 
city of New York should send or sell 
their milk to the dealers of this city 
below cost of production. That cost of 
production has been ascertained by the 
best experts of the country and at least 
their cost of production should be given 
to them. Well, they got hold of my 
telegram. They got hold of a lot of 
stuff, I guess. What did they do? They 
published with my picture that beauti- 
ful picture, a telegram that purported 
to be the exact telegram: ‘‘No matter 
how many babies were starving in New 
York was no reason why the farmers 
should sell milk.’’ And they stopped 
there, and that telegram went all over 
too. We have got a yellow 
paper out there. There never was such 
a telegram sent. I denied it and then 
they published my whole telegram and 
said that that was the telegram that I 
denied sending. 

I think it was Kipling who said in 
his great poem ‘‘If:’’ ; 
‘““Tf you can see the truth you have 


“my state 


spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap 
for fools, 
If you can bear to see things you gave 
your life for, broken 
Ant start to build them 
with worn out tools, 


up again 


The earth is yours and everything 
that’s in it, 
And what is more, you will be a 
man, my son.’’ 


I said we have got to organize. There 
is something more than milk. The time 
is coming when you have got to or- 
ganize to take care of everything that 
is procured upon the farms of this 
country. What are you working for? 
We can hold organized meetings and 
have supper and pass resolutions and 
maybe have a dance and a few games 
and go home; but you have got to or- 


We do it right. 


DAIRY MEN’ ‘PRICE REPORTER 


Guarantee it. 


Half soles made of auto tire rubber. 
boots better than new. 


ganize for the patos that you <yrorks 
; for—the market of what you raise. You - 


are interested in a market. You want 
to shorten the distance between your 
farm and the consumer. Why, the rea- 
son for the progress today of the great 
manufacturing interests of this country 
are the things that they have cut out— 
shortening the distance, cutting out 


farmer undertakes to do. anyt 
that kind, why it is revolutiona 
almost seditious to industry. wes 


farmer and “the consumer. 
not going to be radicals. 
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EXIDE MILBURN SERVICE, | 4 
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VULCANIZIN 


and charge you HOLAIN Be 


Wie Repair Boots 


Thousands of Commerce $ 


Earning Regular Divi- — 
dends on ihe [nvest- 
ment Involved 


STANDARD BODY EQUIPMENT 
PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR. 
THE DAIRY TRADE 


Te Seiice Motor Truck Sales. § 


33 EAST MYRTLE AVE., | 


FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS 
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A Way To Save the. Auto Tax 


Had the prices of EXIDE BATTERIES ad- 
vanced in proportion to other auto accessories - 
the increase would no doubt equal the extra 
tax. EXIDE BATTERIES cost no more than — 
they did three years ago. 

The large number of EXID 
Youngstown is ample proof that E IDE BAT- 
TERIES do mean a saving to you. f 


REAL BATTERY SERVICE FOR YOU AT ALL TIMES 


You bring it back if not satisfied. Ws make it ri ig 


We vulcanize aioe heels on. 
Will outwear six ordinary pairs of soles. 
Try PENN-VAC TIRE CO. for 


in Service 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO — 
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1021 WICK AVE 


This makes yc 
Next time 
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be square about it. We are go- 


it; but why shouldn’t we do what 
he manufacturer docs? Maybe you 
better look for some of the tricks 


m s called before a committee in Wash- 
ington, and at that committee hearing 
finally became known to the country 


= \V AHEY 
ae ThesCold 
To be had only at our Market Street and 
| Wick Avenue Stations 2 


that the President had placed an em- 
bargo on wheat along last spring so 
that the farmer could not ship wheat 
abroad. I could not find it out. Con- 
gress did not know anything about it. 
You could not find it in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture until Mr. Barnes 


finally testified to that before the Com- 


mittee of Agriculture in the Senate. It 
meant that the farmers’ wheat in this 
country, 400 billion at least surplus, 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


had to go abroad if it went abroad at 
all thru the Grain Administration and 
be sold at nearly $1.00 a bushel less 
than the market price would have been 
over across the sea. Seven billions of 
dollars of export last year and yet the 
farmers who raised wheat had to have 
an. embargo placed upon wheat. The 
reason given was that flour would be 
cheap in this country. What do you 
think of that kind of sympathy? I 


Weather © 


—_— 


A BETTER GAS 


A-HO-LEN 


|. ————s«*To be had at these Stations: 


IGH "F°EST 


Gasoline 


E 


* a 924 MARKET STREET 
i sah "WICK AVE. AND SYCAMORE 
best pe WESTLAKES CROSSING 
| ss BELMONT AND ARLINGTON 
, FRONT AND PHELPS 
* ; (oLD FRONT STREET SCHOOL) 


THE VAHEY OIL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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believe in sympathy. You man believe 
in national sympathy. We showed it 
during the world war, didn’t we? You 
gave up nine billions of dollars and 
loaned it to those people over there. 
No! As American people we are sym- 
pathetic, but when any one man or any 
class of undertake to make 
national sympathy a burden of just a 
few people, I want to say to you that 
that is discrimination with a vengeance. 
What is the result? The Secretary of 
Agriculture tells us now that last year 
there was 20 per cent less wheat sold 
than there was the year before. That 
That is what this nation 


men 


is the result. 
is facing. 

Stand out by the side of the road, if 
you please, and see which way your 
boys are going. Are they coming from 
the city to the farm, or are they going 
to the farm from the city? In my 
country they are all going to the city. 
The farmers are advising their boys to 
go to the city, and I would advise mine, 
if I-had one, and get your eight or ten 
or fifteen dollars a day. ‘‘ You cannot 
make enough here John.’’ The tenant 
houses in my state are empty, and there 
isn’t a city in the state of Michigan to- 
day of 6,000 people who begins to house 
the people that want shelter. These are 
the conditions. What is the reason for 
it? I don’t know. I noticed yesterday 
in the morning papers that the skirts of 
the ladies are to be two inches shorter 
this year than last. I don’t know just 
how long this progressive tendency is 
to continue. 

Costs are going up. Luxuries of all 
kinds are going up. Fifty per cent 
more of jewelry, fifty per cent more of 
furs are being sold now than there was 
a year ago. Wages down here on the 


_Other hand; why they all got the hook- 


worm. Why I want to work only six 
hours, and there is a class of people 
that is holding this nation by the 
throat. You are in the middle, my farm 
friends. You have got to make this 
ship of state ride level. Capital knows 
it. Capital must be willing to be curb- 
ed. We do not want to destroy these 
great industries of the nation, but they 
must feel the hand of the government 
that says the government itself is or- 
ganized largely to protect the weak 
against the strong. We have got to 
take care of labor. We are not against 
organized labor. God bless the labor- 
ing man. Let him organize if he wants 
to. But any laboring man who raises 
any flag above that flag there is not fit 
to live in America. (Applause). 

The other day it was my privilege to 
talk to the Interstate Milk Producers’ 
Association in Philadelphia, and while 
I sat there waiting for my turn to 
come, within sight of old Independence 
Hall, I thought how from Mt. Sinai 
there came down that wonderful law of 
long ago and. how they encased it in 
the Ark of the Covenant. No such 


document from Mt. Sinai to old Inde-- 


pendence Hall ever was given to the 
people of this world as the Constitution 
of the United States, and I say to you, 
my friends, that it is: about time we 
quit pussy-footing, quit polities, until 
we have taken a recount of the Amer- 
icanism of this country and find out 
whether we are Americans or whether 
we are not. 

There is a fish they call the cuttle 
fish. It can spill the water so full of 
ink that you can’t find the fish. We 
have a lot of men in this country who 


(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS OF THE 
DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 
SALES COMPANY. 


Pease Brenneman snc sacs: President 
W. S. ..Vice President 
SHE es MOTO eae nee nctte alii <.necretary 


Board of Directors 


P. 8. Brenneman, F. H. Shore, A. W. 
Place, John Kampf, W. S. Wise. 


Austinburg Local 
W. O. Ellsworth, president; F. H. 
Reynolds, secretary; Frank Hess, 
treasurer; A. J. Heath, member ad- 
visory council. 
Alliance Local 
S. L. Lipley, president; A. F. Hazen, 
secretary; G. A. Allenbaugh, treasurer; 
Amos Eckert, member advisory council. 
Andover Local 
J. H. Sparling, president; F. A. 
Butler, vice president; W. S. Crow, 
secretary; C. B. Fitts, treasurer; J. H. 
Sparling, C. W.. Slater, members of 
advisory council. 
Ashtabula Local 
A. A. Harmon, president; F. H. Met- 
calf, Secretary; D. H. Fargo, treasurer; 
Dr. Frederick, member advisory council. 
Augusta Local 


D. V. Manfell, president; L. S. 
Grimes, secretary; Jas. W. McGee, 
member advisory council. 

Bayard Local 
W. O. Bowers, president; Rayman 


Hayman, vice president; Chas. W. Hart, 
secretary; L. E. Unger, treasurer; 
O. Bowers, Lawrence Walters, Walter 
Whitleather, members advisory council. 
Bessemer Local 
T. A. Hay, president; W. A. Gerner, 
secretary; IT. A. Hay, member advisory 
council. 
Beaver Center Local 
H. Rudler, president; G. W. Fuller, 
secertary; Fred Stewart, treasurer; A. 
E. Corey, member advisory council. 
a. Branchton Local 
W. W. Morrison, president; G. W. 
Hartzel, vice president; S. J. Rhodes, 
secretary and treasurer. : 
Braceville Local 


CG. R. Davis, president; A. B. Joy,. 


vice president; Frank Nye, secretary; 
Wm. Gillett, treasurer; J. A. Crabbs, 
member advisory council. 
Bristol Local 
J. S. VanDervort, president; George 
Bowers, vice president; J. S. Nelson, 
secretary; J. H. Hicks, treasurer; John 
H. Hyde, member advisory council. 
Canfield Local 
E. R. Wither, president; W. S. Cook, 
vice president; F. L. Crockett, secre- 
tary; W. S. Rhodes, treasurer; ©. M. 
Smith, member advisory council. 
Colebrook Local 
Louis G. Krieg, president; R. L. 
Allison, vice president; C. A. Peck, 
secretary; C. H. Turner, treasurer; T. 
G. Moose, member advisory council. 
Pem Line Local 
N. K. Partch, president; L. E. 
Partch, vice president; K. K. Partch, 
secretary; HE. A. Corey, treasurer; T. 
M. Palmber member advisory council. 
Coitsville Local 
R. W. Collins, president; D. M. 
Brownlee, secretary; Fritz Wilson, 
treasurer; R. W. Collins, member ad- 
visory council. 
_ Cortland Local 
E. D. Marvin, president; G. L. Parke, 
secretary; W. L. Deckert, treasurer; 
J. P. Dilley, member advisory council. 
Cherry Valley Local 
R. E. Palmer, president; Arthur 
Petrie, treasurer; G. G. Pifer, secretary. 
Chartiers Local 
John W. Quivey, J. M. Paxton, mem- 
bers advisory council. 
Champion Local 
E. E. Durst, president; S. J. Pierce, 
secretary and treasurer; L. W. Pierce, 
advisory council member. 
Connoquessing Valley Local 
E. O. Fitch, president; A. D. Ban- 
ning, vice president; W. G. Colton, 
secretary; Jacob Zeigler, treasurer; 
T. L. Miller, member advisory council. 
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_ Dorset Local 
H. A. McConnell, president; G. A. 
VanWinkle, vice president; C. E. Van- 
Winkle, secretary; R. R. Mells, treas- 
urer; R. B. Cox and O. B. McCoy, mem- 
bers advisory council. 


Denmark Local 


Hy NG Sampson, president; E. M.~ 


Hardman, vice president; G. A. Huey, 
secretary; J. G. Herrman, treasurer. 
East Claridon Local 

F. W. Pierce, president; 8S. N. Pol- 

lock, vice president; Geo. T. Reynolds, 

secretary; Floyd A. Phillips, treasurer; 


S. N. Grosvenor, member advisory 
council. 
East Liverpool Local 
J. E. Smith, president; J. D. Rice, 


secretary; H. L. Rose, treasurer; J. EK. 
A. Sampson, P. Paulson, C. H. Blanche, 
members advisory council. 


Garfield Local 


Sidney Scheiver, president; J. L. C. 
MelIntosh, Jr.,member advisory council. 


Highty-four Local 
H. B. Mollenauer, president; Wm. G. 
Wilson, vice president; <A. L. Berry, 
secretary and treasurer; M. S. Wilson, 
member advisory council. 


Farmington Local 
C. A. Parker, president; A. Y. Os- 
mer, secretary; Geo. Hyde, treasurer; 
Harry Hathway, Chas. Trask, members 
of advisory council. 


Fowler Local 
‘Geo. Mover, president; B. B. Loy, 
secretary; H. J. Forward, treasurer; 
Geo. A. Cover and Paul Forward, mem- 
bers advisory council. y, 


Gustavus Local 

E. C. Gray, president; Walter Smith, 
secretary; Elmer H. Patridge, treas- 
urer; Harry C. Beatty, member advis- 
ory council. 

Garfield Local 
Cameron, president; R. E. 
Fouts, secretary; Lewis Greenwalt, 
treasurer; Everett Jones, member ad- 
visory council, 
6 Green Local 

F. D. Vaugh, president; F. D. Webb, 
vice president; W. L. Love, secretary; 
D. S. Dennison, treasurer; A. V. Case, 
R. W. Clark, members advisory council. 


Hamden Local 


F. S. Bartlett, president; A. C. Guel- 
zow, secretary; D. C. Bellard, treas- 
urer; F. S. Bartlett, member advisory 
council. 


James 


Hanoverton Local - 

Chas. Wernet, president; W. L. Fife, 
secretary; E. Bower, treasurer; Chas. 
Wernet, EH. O. Belat, members advisory 
council, 

Homeworth Local — 

G. F. Ramsayer, president; W. L. 
Crist, secretary; O. C. Hahn, treasurer; 
G. F. Ramsayer, D. F. Hahn, W. T. 
Shekels, members advisory council. 


Hartstown Local 


C. ©. McCurdy, president; D. S. 
Vickers, vice president; J. 8S. Patton, 
secretary; R. P. Kepple, member ad- 
visory council. 

Indiana County Local 

Herbert McCall, president; ~ J. H. 
White, vice president; J. F. Pounds, 
secretary; A. W. Duncan, treasurer; 
J. H. White, member advisory council. 


Jamestown Local 
C. W. Brown, president; J. W. Craw- 
ford, secretary; W. P. Collins, treas- 
urer; L. L. Brown, Ralph Brenner, 
members advisory council. 
Jefferson Local 
C. R. Nelius, president; E. R. Miller, 
vice president; H. C. King, secretary; 
J. P. Spinneweber, treasurer; C. R. 
Nelius, W.-M. Hamilton, C. T. Sheats, 
members advisory council. 


Jehnston Local 


T. A. Denman, president; E. R. Milli- 
kin, secretary and treasurer; 5S. G. 
Elder, Owen Wertz, members advisory 
council. 2 
’ Kinsman Local 

Thomas Kinsman, president; Thos. 
Queale, vice president; ©. R. Queale, 
secretary; H. J. Fobes, treasurer; P. 
H. Doyle, member advisory council. 


~ 


Little Beaver Local 

J. N. Riddle, president; D. W. Gil- 

more, vice president; F. L. Wilson, 

secretary; E. R. Clark, treasurer; C. 
D. Gwin, member advisory council. 


Leetonia Local 
Wm. P. Wilhelm, president; H. H. 
Calvin, secretary; H. A. Schaeffer, 
treasurer; J. L. Keller, member advis- 
ory council. < 
Linesville Local 
A. L. Woodard, president; A. W. 
Anderson, vice president; A. B. Rea, 
secretary; H. J. Harris, treasurer; A. 
G. Henry, A. W. Anderson, D. C. Lad- 
ner and Jas. Welch, members advisory 
council. 
Manor Valley Local 
Jas. F. Torrence, secretary. 
Montour Local 


J. A. Matchett, president; 
Wilson, Jr., vice president; John H. 
Stewart, secretary and treasurer; W. 
J. Wilson, Jr., member advisory council. 

Mecca Local 

R. L. Biggin, president; W. E. Moore, 
secretary; F. A. Jacoby, treasurer; A. 
P. King, member advisory council. 

Moravia Local 


J. CO. F. Jackson, president; W. S. 
McAnlis, secretary; J. C. F. Jackson, 
member advisory council. 

Mesopotamia Local 


S. E. Sweet, president; E. J. Long, 
vice president; Leon Clark, secretary; 
Emery Norris, treasurer; E. C. Mc- 
Pherson, member advisory council. 


W. J. 


CAUSED BY THE WAR. 


- 


‘urer; D. H. French, Guy Newlon, 1 


‘secertary; O. A. Wood, treasurer; 


The New Year 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY IS 
BIG WITH POSSIBILITIES FOR GOOD AND 
EVIL IN EVERY CIVILIZED NATION. IT WILL 
BE A CRITICAL YEAR IN EUROPE BECAUSE OF 
THE WASTE AND WANT CAUSED BY THE 
WAR. IT WILL BE A CRITICAL YEAR IN 
AMERICA BECAUSE OF THE PROSPERITY 


IT WILL BE A HAPPY NEW. YEAR IN 
AMERICA IF ITS PEOPLE FORGO EXTRAVA- 
GANCE AND LESSENED PRODUCTION AND 
RETURN TO THE OLD FASHIONED IDEA OF 
WORKING HARD AND SAVING MONEY. ~—_—-" 


FOR PROSPERITY IS ASGREATATESTOF 
COURAGE, SOUND SENSE AND CHARACTER _ 
AS ADVERSITY IS, AND FAILURE TO STAND | 
THE TEST IS SURE TO RESULT IN ADVERSITY. 


_ The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 

_ First National Bank 
| YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO ; 

Combined Capital and Surplus $6,800,000.00 
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North Lima Local 
George Painter, president; 
Welsh, vice president; Ray D. He: 
secretary; Ed. Haney, treasurer; 
Hazen, member advisory counci 
New Castle Local 

T. W. Houston, president; C. C. 
secretary; C.«M. Hartzel, treasure 
W. Houston, member advisory cout 
New Galilee Local : 

S. A. Dunean, president; W 
Jenkins, secretary; W. G. McH 
treasurer; S. A. Duncan, member 
visory council. a 
Newton Falls Local % 

A. H. Griffith, president; H. O. B 
ber, secretary; H. H. Finnical, tre 


W. Gordon, members advisory counti 
Norrisville Local == 


R. L. Gordon, president; 
Smith, vice president; H. E. MeM 


F. Baker, member advisory cot neil 
Ira Garwood, alternate member. — 
: North Jackson Local - 

W. W. Miller, president; 8. J. 
vice president; C. A. Buck, secre 
J. H. Hitchcock, treasurer; EH. F. N 
George Ewing, C. E. Clemens, membe 
advisory council. : a 


New Waterford Local . 


S. R. Sander, president; Frank F 
nal, secretary; J. I. Fitzsimmo 
treasurer; W. B. Read and Willis - 
pert, members advisory council. — 
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North Shenango Local 


-H. S. Taylor, president; D. K. Moore, 
vice president; F. H. Gilliland, secre- 
tary;.R. P. Pollock, treasurer; S. M. 


pune). 
New Lyme Local 2 
_ V. E. Michael, president; E. J. Pot- 
ter, secretary; H. W. Mead, treasurer 
sand member of advisory council. 
~~... _North Bloomfield Local 
_ C. B. Knight, president; Will Rice, 
vice president; J. Wallace Hoagland, 
secretary and treasurer; Fred Mack, 
- member advisory council. 
Orwell Local 

Aleck Anderson, president; A. W. 
' Miller, secretary-treasurer; W. Vz. 
_ Spellman, member advisory council. 

Palmer Local 
A. R. Hackett, president; E. H. 
- Hague, secretary; J. C. Schermerhorn, 
treasurer; Clyde Lamb, member advis- 
ory council. 
Paris Township Local 

Vv. w. Sheatsley, president; Irwin 
Snyder, secretary; Oscar Hein, vice 
president; Irwin A. Snyder, V. W. 
Sheatsley, C. N. DeWalt, members ad- 
visory council. 


Crom, F. §. Linn, members advisory ~ 
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. Pierpont Local 

Bailey Stump, president; A, L. Wil- 
liams, vice president; Olney Strock, 
secretary,; Geo. Hill, treasurer; C. R. 
Derry, Harry Strock, members advis- 
ory council. 

Penn Line Local 

C. W. Maloney, secretary; L. E. 

Partch, member advisory council. 
Poland Local 


Frank Agnew, member advisory 
council. 
Pan Handle Local 
Geo. Pate, secretary. 
Phalanx Local 
P. Z. Osborne, president; N. Newell, 


vice president; J. C. Lauth, secretary; 
Ed. Crawford, treasurer; L. Huffman, 
W. H. Harshman and P. Z. Osborne, 
members advisory council. 

Richmiond Local 


W. J. Hall, president; M. L. Hitch- 


cock, secretary and treasurer; J. B. 
Flack and W. W. Bullard, members 
advisory council. 
Rome Local 
I..N. Chapin, president; Joseph M. 
Breslyn, secretary; Chas. G. Supplee, 
treasurer; Joseph M. Breslyn, member 


advisory council. 


contains? 


if: 


or a car load? 


lime for spring? 


Do you know that we can deliver lime to you 
for less money than any other manufacturer, if you 
consider the high percentage of purity our material 


Do you know that we have an agent in your 
neighborhood that will take your order for one ton 


Do you know that now is the time to buy your 


Write to us for prices. 


You Don’ t Buy Dirt— 
When You Buy Carbon 


The parton Limestone LOMpany 


814 Stambaugh Bldg., 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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‘which are causing loss in 


Rock Creek Local 


L. T. Hubbard, president; L. A. 
Nicklas, vice president; G. L. Bailey, 
secretary; F. B. Armstrong, treasurer; 
A. E. Layton, member advisory council. 


Springboro Local 
Lewis Chapman, president; Roy Ken- 
dal, vice president; Frank Dorr, re- 
cording secretary; John Finnican, fin- 
ancial secretary; Fred Thornton treas- 


‘urer; J. J. Mathers, Frank P. Dorr, 
Wm. Ray, members advisory council. 
Meetings held at Kramer’s Hall, 


Springboro, Pa., on the last Saturday 
of each month at 2:00 p. m. 


Springboro Local 


Howell Powell, president; John Fin- 
nican, secretary; Fred Thornton, treas- 
urer; J. J. Mather, member advisory 
council. 

Saegertown Local 

C. W. Shaw, president; Karl S. Wil- 
lards, secretary; C. E. Cropp, treasurer; 
C. W. Shaw, O. J. Cropp, W. A. Dear- 
born and Ji C. Balliett, members ad- 
visory council. 

Trumbull Local 

A. P. Bundy, president; C. C. Reig- 
ert, vice president; D. H. Smith, sec- 
retary; W. A. Amidon, treasurer; J. 
M. Proctor, member advisory council. 


Vernon Local 


H. G. Smith, secretary; C. E. Reed, 
member advisory council. 


Westford Local 
T. C. White, president; W. 8S. Mce- 
Conahey, secertary; Chas. Rumsey, 
treasurer; C. G. Wagner, member ad- 
visory council. 


Wayne Local 
-H. J. Crawford, president; R. H. 
Wilder, secretary; J. L. Allen, treas- 
urer; S. B. Noxon, B. 8. Jones, mem- 
bers advisory council. 


Wayland Local : 
Kirtland, president; P. N. 
Kropp, vice president; A. E. Gilbert, 
secretary; O. B. Sabine, treasurer; P. 
N. Kropp, W. A. Boettner, members 
advisory council; Chas. Booth, J. 
Flekes, substitutes. 


Williamsfield Local 
Ira Fuller, president; W. C. Ding- 
man, secretary; W. P. Steadman, treas- 
urer; Geo. Platt, member advisory 
council. 
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Wabash Local 


J. Ard Cowen, secretary and treas- 
urer. 
West Penn Local 
A. J. Lang, president; H. E. Ken- 
nedy, secretary and treasurer; J. L. 
Montgomery, member advisory council. 


Warren Local 


J. L. Black, president; Wm. Van- 
Wye, vice president; R. C. McCorkle, 
secertary -and treasurer; Wm. Van- 


Wye, member advisory council. 
West Mecca Local 

R. W.. Munson, president; J. H. 
Perkins, vice president; H. F. Clemens; 
secretary; B. W. Shivley, treasurer; G. 
N. Mahannah, member advisory council. 

Windsor Local 

R. W. Barnard, president; J. L. 
Loomis, vice president; Frank Pond, 
secretary; C. E. Noble, treasurer; C. 
E. Noble, S. R. Wilson, members advis- 
ory council. 


DATES OF LOCAL MEETINGS 


BAYARD LOCAL—Meets in regular 
session at Bayard School house on third 
Tuesday evening of each month. C. 
W. Hart, Sec. 

PARIS TOWNSHIP LOCAL—Meet- 
ings held on third Thursday evening of 
each month at Robertsville Grange Hall. 


NORTH JACKSON LOCAL—Meet- 
ings held on first Saturday evening of 
each month at 8:00 o’clock at North 
Jackson town hall. 


HARTSTOWN LOCA L—Meetings 
held on second Saturday afternoon of 


each month at 2 p. m. in Cotton’s Hall. 


These meetings should be attended 
regularly by every stockholder if pos- 
sible. 

ROME LOCAL—Hereafter the regu- 
lar monthly meetings will be held in 
the town hall on the last Saturday 
night of the month. Stockholders will 
kindly bear this in mind and attend 
regularly if possible. Jos. Breslyn, Sec. 


SPRINGBORO LOCA L—Meetings 
held at Kramer’s Hall, Springboro, on 
the last Saturday of "each month at 
2:00 p. m. 

HANOVERTON LOCAL—Meetings 
held on first Friday evening of each 
month at Hanoverton Town Hall. W. 
L. Fife, Sec. 


handling. 


SS isnating in milk indicates carelessness in its production or 


Sediment contaminates milk and makes it less salable. 
Most of the sediment in milk comes from the bodies of cows and 
consists of hairs, manure, bedding, ete. 
Straining removes only the coarse particels of dirt and removes 
neither the bacteria nor the fine dirt. 
Straining removes only the coarse particles of dirt and removes 
appreciably improve its healthfulness. 


The best system is to prevent, 


so far as possible, the entrance of 


dirt into milk. This can be done best by having clean cows in clean 
stables, milked with clean hands, into clean, small-top pails. 

Filter cloth and absorbent cotton are efficient materials for strain- 
ers. Cheesecloth and wire gauze are less effective. 

Straining cloths should be changed whenever they become soiled. 
They should be thoroughly washed and sterilized after each using. Effi- 
cient sterilization is accomplished by boiling or exposure to steam for 


at least five minutes. 


ALSIKE MORE RELIABLE 
THAN THE RED CLOVER 


The use of alsike clover as a sub- 
stitute for the common red clover is 
gaining headway in Ohio, according to 
the Ohio Experiment Station. This is 
due to the fact that the alsike clover 
produces favorable yields in _ soils 
where lime is deficient and under 
drainage is lacking. 


Alsike clover is also resistant to 
anthracnose -and root rot diseases 
sections 
where red clover is grown. 


Alsike seed also costs less than red 


clover and the seeds being much 


smaller cover as much ground when 
sown at one-half of the red clover rate 
per acre. 


A favorite plan of farmers in east- 
ern Ohio is to mix alsike ,with red 
clover, particularly where some legume 
is needed for soil improvement  pur- 
poses. Where red clover is reliable 
it is preferable to alsike because the 
alsike produces seed in the first, or hay 
crop, and then dies, whereas the red 
clover occupies the land throughout 
the season. 
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~PLACHE THE APPEAL IN FARM 
a LIFE 
ALKING with the ‘‘old folks’’ 
: left. in the country, one will 
often recognize some feeling 


against the boys: and girls who have 
left the farm. It is a feeling hard to 
explain for it is not a lessened love nor 
interest. Perhaps it is embarassed pride 
coming from the realization the years 
of toil have failed to produce an at- 
tractive surrounding sufficient to hold 
the boys and girls to the home and oc- 
ecupation planed and hoped for. Yes, 
it may be this and thus the feeling is 
misplaced and against something other 
than these boys and girls whose young 
ambitions have taken them from home. 

For years, the hope of the parents 
have been to provide opportunity for 
these boys and girls and it is only nat- 
ural this opportunity should be the con- 
tinuing of a business several years had 
been spent to make. When the time 
arrives for the boys and girls to take 
up their tasks that they then compare 
the daily life on the farm with that in 
the city; on one hand seeing responsi- 
bilities, uncertainties, self denial, hard 
work with few pleasures and lowest of 
wages and on the other see good wages, 
short hours with plenty of recreation 
and a greatly widened opportunity for 
advancement. 

It is the truth of this 
there has been no course but to agree 
to a change and forget the hopes held 
for a family partnership. Farm life 
had lost its appeal. ; 

When will the world fully awaken to 
the perils in this? When will it under- 
stand, political and social unrest is ad- 
jacent to an unprofitable agriculture? 
There are those who are arguing differ- 
ently and attribute present conditions 
entirely to other things, but the basic 
reason for this industrial strife is the 


that hurts; 
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lack of equal distribution of wealth and 
this is only to be overcome thru a prof- 
itable agriculture. If this is not so, 
who can tell why? 

The farm wage must attract by giv- 
ing opportunity to live upon the farm 
and secure the advantages to be  ob- 
tained elsewhere. It must allow for 
proper education, reasonable hours of 
labor, recreation, the accumulation of 
wealth, and all the other things in ex- 
act proportion to that offered young 
boys and girls elsewhere. When this is 
so, there will be few partings between 
the young and'the old on the farm, and 
all the nation will profit from it. 

Farmers must not look askance, but 
straight ahead for the realization of 
It is them who must 
bring it and they have a way—co-oper- 
ation. By holding together and defend- 
ing their position a marvelous change 


such a time. 


“will come; not a change inflicting upon 


others; instead, a change bringing as 
many advantages to those not engaged 
in agriculture as to those who are. 

Hereafter, the farmers must run the 
business of agriculture from the top to 
the bottom. Their co-operative organ- 
izations are going to do it for no force 
can endure against justice. ~ 

In the face of this there is hope for 
boys and girls who desire to continue 
in the work trained for. Opportunity 
upon the farm is gaining every day, 
promising to reach them before they 
can expect it to come in other occupa- 
tions with untrained experience. 


SOME SPEED IN THE PURE BRED 
BUSINESS. 

N extensive breeder of pure bred 

A eattle quit the business a few 

days ago after having lost sev- 

eral thousands of dollars. 

This particular breeder had entered 
the fancy ‘‘price variety’’ a few years 
ago and endeavored to run a profitable 
business by following honest methods. 
His resources were great; the loss of a 
few thousand dollars each year was a 
trifle to him which made us wonder why 
he should discontinue this business so 
abruptly. We asked and here is the 
answer: ‘‘There is too much dishonesty 
in the fancy pure bred business. Of all 
the things I have ever seen, the meth- 
ods prevailing in the breeding and sell- 
ing of so-called fancy cattle beats them 
all. I could not continue to associate 
myself with it.’’ 

This is a condition we have long 
suspected and any one must admit the 
practices so apparent to be a decided 
detriment to the cause of better stock. 
Dairy farmers have began to view pure 
bred stock as a rich man’s game be- 
cause as the tendency runs, it prohibits 
many from entering. and most of thosé 
who do from having a chance to profit 
as the breeding of pure bred stock 
should. 

This breeder further said: ‘‘There is 
no cow in this country today, that is 


_worth over $500.00 if valued on what 


she is capable to produce.’? | 

We do not know how near this figure 
may be correct, but we do know it is 
time to place the value, or use as the 
basis of finding value—just what a cow 
is capable of producing. The creating 
of false values by irregualr advertising 
and other deceptive means is to be dis- 
couraged if full progress is made 
in systematically building better herds, 

It is not unusual for a publication to 
elaborately ‘‘write-up’’ a breeder and 
his herd for a sum. It is not unusual 
for them to contain the most erroneous 
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of statements. Surely, pretty pictures 
and pretty words should be replaced 
by figures showing buyers the mone- 
tary returns from milk these animals 
will give. It is the dollars and cents 
the average dairyman can make that 
will interest him in better cattle. 

Not for a moment do we question the 
advisability of breeding pure bred 
stock, but. the point to be emphasized 
is this: The price does not always repre- 
sent the value and the dairy farmer 
who wants to breed better stock can 
find the foundation without speculating 
in the rich man’s game. There are 
many breeders who are willing to sell 
stock at their honest value and who de- 
serve the consideration of their com- 
munity. Because they have not made 
the grand stand play is no detriment to 
the buyer who wants to build a herd 
and secure the profits from what it is 
able to produce. The average dairy 
farmer, yes, it might as well be said all 
the dairy farmers will be disappointed 
with the pure bred herd if they expect 
any more than that. 


THE REPORTER IS FOR YOU TO 
USE. Pads 

NE of the Advisory Council mem- 

O bers of the D. C. S. Co., tells us 

he would like to write some ar- 

ticles for the Reporter providing he can 

find the time and asks whether Shere 
could be used, 

The primary purpose of the paper is 


to ‘provide a medium thru which the © 


dairymen can collectively keep ac- 
quainted with each other and _ the 
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things agate buen: toward me 


entirely. 


‘(PARTICULAR CLOTHES FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE’’ 


THE Gann Rec. 
6" Sor 


Hundreds of Pattertis“Thowsands 
fof Yards---Unlimited Selections 


17-19 Rot 
p ederal St. 


cessful their cooperative wor! 
cooperative dairy organization is a 
oping considerably faster than an 
us individually, the reason being, 
interested dairymen can contrib 
more good sense than any single on 

The D. C. S. Co. is not the res 
any single person. The work it does 
and attempts to do for. producers is not 
the ideas of any particular party but 
rather suggestions coming from ma 
sources. Every member of the orga: 
zation is a source from which may 
at any time ideas worth dollars to th 
and the others associated with him 

Thus, the Reporter, holds open arms 
to anyone whose interest is sufficient 
for them to attempt to help this work 
It is something for which the member 
should provide the time. a 

Whether it is a boost or a knock, the | 
D. GC. 8. Co. wants the members to take 
this individual interest. The organiza 
tion and the paper is theirs to use as 
the majority, wishes. 4 


NOTICE TO OFFICERS AND MEM- 
BERS OF THE D. ©. S. CO. 
The Meadville, Pa., offices of the D 
the D. C. S. Co. have been discontinued 
All the business of the or- 
ganization conducted from its. offices 
will hereafter be from the offices 
Pittsburgh, Pa. All communications 0: 
the officers and members should be ad- 
dressed to The Dairymen’s Co-opera: 
tive Sales Company, Third Floor, t | 
City Hall Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


Here Is the Chases 
You’ve Waited ron 


al shippers 35° eae per gallon A 
sted milk and 37 cents for untested 


- November, 1918. 


ia price $3.80 per hundred. 


; January, 1919. 

_ Factory price $3.80 per hundred. 
uocal shippers 39% cents per gallon 
i for tested milk and 41% cents for un- 
lee tested milk. 
| 


February, 1919 
Factory price $3.50 per hundred. 


_ Direct shippers 39% cents per gallon. 
All direct shipments based as 4% milk 

witha differential of % cent per gallon 
for every tenth of one per cent from 

4% milk. 

a ae March, 1919. 

Factory price $3.00 per hundred. 
Local shippers price 4 cents per gallon 
below February price. 

April, 1919. 
No change from March price. 
May, 1919. 
| No change from March price. 
June, 1919. 
Factory prices $2.40 per hundred. 
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Direct shippers 27% cents per gallon 
for 3.5 milk. 
July, 1919. 

Factory prices $2.65 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 30 cents per gallon for 
tested milk. Untested milk 32% cents 
per gallon: 

August, 1919. 

Factory price $3.25 per gallon. 
Direct shippers 35c¢ per gallon F. O. B. 
Pittsburgh for tested milk, 37% for 
untested. 

September, 1919. 

No change from August price on 
Pittsburgh market. Minerva  con- 
densory price $3.55 per hundred. Al- 
liance. price $3.55 per hundred. 
Youngstown pays 40e per hundred 
above Pittsburgh factory price. War- 


ren and Niles pays 31% cents per 
gallon. 
October, 1919. 
Factory price $3.60 per hundred. 


Direet shippers 38 cents per gallon for 


tested milk. Untested milk 40% cents. 


Minerva condensory price $3.65 per 
hundred. 
November, 1919. 
Factory price $3.75 per 
Direct shippers 89 cents per 


hundred. 
gallon. 


These prices based upon 3.5 milk with 


usual variations for butterfat. All un- 
tested milk 41% cents per gallon. 
December, 1919. 

Factory price $4.00 per hundred for 
3.5 milk with usual butterfat  varia- 
tions. Direct shipment 41 cents per 
gallon for tested milk with usual but- 
terfat variations. Untested milk 43% 


 eents per gallon. 


HARRY S. DAY 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


1755 Market St., South Side 


| 
PHONES: 


_ Bell Main 7196 


Automatic 6160 


| STUDY AUTO MECHANICS 
Train for a Trade That Will Never Run Out 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
For Catalog and Particulars, Address 


| AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


Youngstown Association School (Inc.) 


17-21 N. Champion St. 


{ . 


Youngstown, Ohio 


| MAXWELL 


8 MORE MILES PER GALLON 
aaa MORE MILES ON TIRES 


JANUARY MILK PRICE 
Factory price $3.80 per hundred. Di- 
rect shipments 39144 cents per gallon 
for 3.5 milk. Untested milk 42 cents 
per gallon. Minerva coondensory price 
$3.70. 


NOTE—AI prices based upon 3.5 
milk unless otherwise stated, with 5 
cents per point for butterfat from 3.5 
basis, 

To figure cream prices use the fol- 
lowing example: 

Cream Shipments—One-fifth price 
of whole milk constitutes price of 
skim milk when whole milk is selling 
at $2.50 per hundred. For every 10 
cents per hundred whole milk ad- 
vances over $2.50 add 4 cents to the 
price of skim milk. From _ present 
price of whole milk substract price of 
skim milk and divide result by 3.5 for 
price of butterfat. 

One gallon of milk weighs 8.6 lbs. 


THE REPORTER TO EXTEND 
SERVICES. 


It will be interesting to the mem- 
bers of The Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company to learn of the inten- 
tion of several neighboring dairy or- 
ganizations to_use the Reporter in a 
similar capacity as has the D. CG. 8. Co. 
During the past three years all the 
energies of the publication have been 
directed to the single object of foster- 
ing cooperative marketing amongst 
dairy farmers. 

Few of the members of the D. ©. 8. 
Co. have known of the obstacles the 
paper has encountered and the hard 
work it has taken to keep on top. It 
has only been the confidence in the 
dairymen to build a successful organi- 
zation that has inspired the paper to 
stake its future with them and sink or 
swim as the case might be. Until the 
last six months’ every issue showed a 
loss and employees worked without pay. 
This condition is changing; many ad- 
vertisers have been interested in the 
work of the dairymen and on every 
hand the paper is meeting with encour- 
agement. 

This is allowing for expansion of 
efforts and an increasing service to the 
dairy organizations. There is a won- 
derful service to be rendered without 
which progress of the dairy organiza- 
tions would be greatly retarded. The 
developing of cooperative work such as 
dairymen are doing demands an educa- 
tional medium of the highest order. It 
must bring into every member’s home 
the things necessary for them to intel- 
ligently study and plan the work of 
their organization and uphold the demo- 
eratic rights their membership entitles. 

A stockholder in the D. ©. S. Co. is a 
stockholder in one of the largest cor- 
porations in the United States. The 
amount of capital involved and _ busi- 
ness transacted runs into millions of 
dollars. It staggers one to think of the 
responsibilities no matter where his 
place may be in this vast corporation 
for the prosperity of thotisands of men, 
entire communities and cities depend 
upon the successful operation of The 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company. 
This is equally so of the other dairy 
organizations. 

The Reporter is elated with its con- 
nection and proud of the experience 
and training secured by starting in the 
beginning and realizes the necessity of 
doing whatever part is may have in an 
honest and efficient manner. It must 


Nine 


always be a servant to the dairyman. 

The new organization enlisting the 
services of the Reporter make it more 
possible to build a worthy institution. 
With the interest of them and the mem- 
bers of the D. C. S. Co. the paper hopes 
to greatly multiply the_service to the 
one grand cause. 


ARE FARMERS PROFITEERS? 


Many misinformed people in the cit- 
ies are laying the blame for the high 
cost of living on the farmer,’’ says R. 
F. Taber, specialist in rural economics 
at the Ohio State University. ‘‘It may 
throw an interesting light upon the 
situation to know that prior to the 
war the average labor income of a 
large group of typical farms in the 
dairy region of northeastern Ohio was 
$346,’’ says Prof. Taber. ‘Another 
group of 300 farms mainly in the rich 
corn and tobacco section of southeast- 
ern Ohio showed an average of $629. 
In the hill country of southeastern 
Ohio a continous survey for seven con- 
secutive years on the same farms show- 
ed an ‘average labor income during 
the whole period of $272. By labor in- 
come is meant the amount the farmer 
has left after deducting farm operat- 
ing expenses including 5 per cent in- 
terest on investment. In addition to 
amounts mentioned the farmer also has 
what the farm contributes to the liv- 
ing. 

‘Tt is probably a fair statement that 
the salable products of the farm have 
nearly doubled in value during the last 
few years. A point that is overlooked 
oftentimes by those who do not know 
the farming business is that farm ex- 
penses have increased along with farm 
receipts. With feed and labor the in- 
crease has been even higher than with 
receipts. There is little question but 
that the farmer who was established 
in the business has made an increased 
income during the war. Such an in- 
crease in view of incomes prior to the 
war does not justify the profiteering 
-charge.’? 


SMALL CAPITAL—BRIGHT 
FUTURE 


A local concern, whose reputa- 
tion and product is of the very 
highest order, will assist a limited 
number of reliable parties to get 
started in the trucking business. 
We will assist in the financing, in 
securing work, in figuring rates 
and charges and in all details of 
the business. Some of our custo- 
mers who started in this same 


manner now own large fleets of 
our motor trucks. 

Write for particulars if inter- 
ested. Box A care Dairymen’s 
Price Reporter, Youngstown, O. 


Any Battery 
REPAIRED and 
RECHARGED 


EXIDE MILBURN 
SERVICE CO. 


1021 Wick Avenue 
YOUNGSTOWN, - OHIO 
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SECRETARY HOUSTON TELLS OF 
GOVERNMENT WORK WITH 
AGRICULTURE 


N the field of agriculture there is 
] much to be done. This funda- 
mental part of the nation’s in- 
dustrial life will not stand still. Con- 
structive action must, of necessity, con- 
tinue, and there will be need of very 
clear and unbiased thinking. In this, 
as in all times of great change and 
movement, there is no little confusion 
and no little apprehension. We shall 
have our troubles. We shall be con- 
© fronted with numerous proposals from 
the enthusiast with limited knowledge 
and less sense of direction. The tasks 
not of reconstruction but rather of fur- 
ther construction, of selection, and em- 
phasis. I am confident that the agricul- 
ture of the Nation is on substantially 
sound foundations and is developing in 
the right direction. Many experienced 
and disciplined minds and agencies in 
all parts of the country have zealously 
been studying the probems for many 
years, with ‘increasing effectiveness 
during the last generation, and it will 
surprise me if many novel steps of large 
proportion are not taken. 
Farming Must Pay. 

Farming, of course, must pay. There 
always will be farmers enough if the 
business of farming is made profitable 
and if the conditions of farm life are 
made attractive and healthful. The 
farmer, as well as the industrial work- 
er, is entitled to a living wage and a 
reasonable profit on the investment. He 
is entitled also to satisfactory educa- 
tional opportunities for children 

‘and to the benefits: of, modern medical 
science and sanitation. It is not the 
mission of the farmer simply to supply 
food to the consumer at prices which 
the latter desire to pay. This is not 
the test. It is no more the duty of the 
farmers to supply food on an unprofit- 
able ‘basis than it would be for the 
manufacturer to supply manufactured 


his 


articles on an unprofitable basis. Each 


should want the other industry to pros- 
per and the producers of all commodi- 
ties to receive a fair price for what 
they produce. 
The Question of Prices 

It has been argued lately by other- 
wise intelligent business men that the 
price of farm products. must. come 
down before the cost of manufactured 
articles can be reduced Nothing could 
be more unfair or more unsound eco- 
nomically The costs of farm produc- 
tion are determined in large part by 
the prices of manfactured articles 
which the farmer has toe buy. The 
turn-over of the manufacturer is a fre- 
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~ quent one, whereas farmers, as a rule, 


have only an annual turn-over. Yet the 
farmer is being told, in effect, to go 
ahead and inerease his production, pay- 
ing the present high prices for all 
things he requires to make his crop, 
and that a year from now he can mar- 
ket his produce at a greatly reduced 
level of prices. Obviously, manufac- 
turers must be willing to make-at least 
a contemporaneous decrease in their 
prices. It might even be contended 
that they should make a prior decrease, 
since the farmer’s operations involve a 
year and he can not recoup for twelve 
months, or can not recoup at all, be- 
cause, on the theory put forth, his pro- 
ducts would fall in price. 

Of course, everything possible is be- 
ing done to enable the farmer to pro- 
duce more economically, so that if 
prices do fall he will not sustain a loss, 
or so great a loss. All the efforts of 
the Department of Agriculture and of 
the land-grant colleges have this aim. 
They are trying to bring about better 
methods of cultivation, better financ- 
ing, better marketing, the elimination 
of plant and animal diseases and in- 
sect pest, and the better utilization of 
labor. Much has been done in this di- 
rection, and much more will be done 
as time passes. 

A Farmers’ Banking System 

The Federal reserve act, which has 
benefited every citizen through its in- 
fluence on banking throughout the 
Union, included provisions especially de-- 
signed to assist the farming population. 
It authorized national banks to lend 
money on farm mortgages and ‘recog- 
nized the peculiar needs of the farmer 
by giving his paper a maturity period 
of six months. This was followed by 
the Federal farm Joan act, which crea- 
ted a banking system reaching intim- 
ately into the rural districts and oper- 
ating on terms suited to the farm loan 
act, which created a banking system 
reaching intimately into the rural dis- 
tricts and operating on terms suited to 
the farm owners’ needs. This system 
began operations under the troubled 
conditions of the world war, and its 
activities were impeded by the vast 
changes incident to the entry of this 


i SAVE MONEY 


On Fence, Gates, Posts, 
Troughs, Metal Cribs, Tanks, 
Paint, Roofing, Silos, Wagons, 
Implements, etc. Best quality 
goods at money-saving prices, 
Your complete satisfaction 


guaranteed, 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
BIG FREE CATALOG 
Standard Supply House 


62 West Logan Street 
Noblesville, Ind. 
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Price 
$1330.00 
Delivered 


THE VIM. TRUCK 


The Truck that every farmer needs. 
floor and. will make any kind of trade with a farmer or milk dealer. 


Cc. S. DEIBEL & SON 


328 W. RAYEN AVE. 
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We ive six of these trucks on the 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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; The pee: of ‘ths fori loa 
tem, through arrangements by. 
those who have sold lands take 
mortgage subordinate to the first 1 
gage of the farmland banks, ¢: 
a relatively low rate of intere 


country into the conflict. But, in soaks 
of these difficulties, it has made remark- 
able headway, and there is little doubt 
“that, after the return of peace, its de- 
velopment will be rapid and will more 
than fill the expectayons of the people: 


140 East Federal St., Younssowes Ohio : 
Bell Phone Main 1120 Automatic Phone. ee 


- ALWAYS FOR LESS ” 


PATENT MEDICINES, SICKROOM SUPPLIES, TOILET 
ARTICLES, PERFUMES, SOAPS, sdapmienaie deer 
CANDIES, GIFTS, ETC. 


MATHEWS. 


CUT RATE MEDICINE STORE a 
18 East Federal St. Youngstown, Ohio | 


Daitymen and Fanmel 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON ALL TRUCKS 
_ All Sizes is 
1—11,221,, 31 and 5 Ton 


oe 


KINDS 


Collier. Giant | 
Day-Elder. 


GOOD SERVICE WITH A COM | 
PLETE LINE OF PARTS 
ees, 


Information Gladly Given or Mailed to Any 
Address Upon pede | 


Youngstown Motor Trucks 


128 W. Rayen Avenue 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Auto 77867 - 


, 
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- have a beneficial influence. If further 


developments can be made through the 
application of the principle of co-oper- 
ation, especially in the formation of 


_ personal-credit unions, the conditions 


~ 


_ will be more favorable. 
time special attention and study should 


In the mean- 


be given to the terms of tenancy, in- 
_ eluding the lease contract, with a view 
to increase the interest both of the 
landlord and to make sure that there is 
an equitabe division of the income. 


Marketing and Distribution 


Difficult as are the problems of pro- 
duction, they are relatively simple com- 
-pared with those of distribution. Only 
within recent years have agencies been 
created by the Federal and some of the 
State governments to assist in the mar- 
keeting of farm products. Six years 
ago the present Bureau of Markets be- 
gan its work as a small office with a 
very limited appropriation, and it has 
been carefully investigating the import- 
ant marketing problems, expanding 
its field services, adminstering regula- 
tory laws intended to correct abuses, 
and encouraging co-operative enter- 
prises. It has been dealing with the 
many important questions involved in 
the standardization of production, the 
proper handling and packing of farm 
products, the use of standard contain- 
ers; proper storage on farms. In tran- 
sit, and at marketing centers, and the 
stimulation of the formation of farm- 
ers’ co-operative selling and purchasing 

“agencies. It has assisted in the prepar-: 
ation and installation of accounting 
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systems for, and has rendered active 
service to farmers in promoting co-op- 
erative enterprises. It has furnished 
suggestions for State legislation govern- 
ing co-operative organizations, and, in 
conjunction with the State authorities, 
it employs trained men to advise ex- 
tension workers, including the country 
agents, with reference to the market- 
ing of their products and market or- 
ganization problems. It conducts an 
inspection service on fruits and vege- 
tables at 163 important central mar- 
kets. 


PHILADELPHIA LETTER 


While the price for the year of 1919 
has been, on an average, higher than 
the year of 1918, also we had a most 
wonderful season for production on ac- 
count of the pastures being remarkably 
good up until the late killing frost, but 
since that time it has been necessary to 
feed the highest price concentrated feed 
the dairy farmer has ever known. 


Therefore, we have had two meetings 


with the dealers and have a_ third 
scheduled for January 10th, with a 
director’s meeting the preceding day. 
We hope to secure either higher price, 
or else to carry the present price for a 
longer period. This increase would be 
much easier to obtain if we had all the 
dairymen back of us instead of only 
about one-half of them. 

The Association will have a booth at 


‘the Agricultural Show, Trenton, N. J., 


January 13-16, and at the Pennsylvania 
Farm Products Show, Harrisburg, Pa., 
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SOCCCCEEEE ESTE TEOS 


. 714 Stambaugh Bldg. 


WE SHIP YOUR ORDER 
_AND WAIT FOR PAYMENT 


DO IT Now! 


The Bessemer Limestone 


& Cement Co. 


€b$6$4046SbSSSsossseee 2 EL ts 


We Give You Credit 


BEFORE ORDERING 


AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE 


WRITE US 
- 2... FOR 
PRICES AND PLAN 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


January 20-23. Make it your head- 
quarters while attending the shows, and 
get better acquainted with the Associa- 
tion, its work and the officers. There 
will be demonstrations of milk, butter- 
milk and cottage cheese, and we hope 
that both producers~as well As consum- 
ers will thereby be stimulated to in- 
crease their home use of dairy products. 

Lantern slide lectures on milk suit- 
able for use of schools, women’s clubs, 
and other meetings of both producers 
and consumers, have been prepared and 
are now ready for use. All interested 
should write to the office for detailed 
information. Attention of the officers 
of all locals is especially called to this, 
for they should be shown in every com- 
munity, especially the lecture on ‘‘How 
a Large City Gets Its Milk.’ 

We earenstly request you who have 
not paid your commission through the 
dealer -or otherwise, to kindly send 
check at once, as we cannot keep the 
Association running without full assist- 
ance from every one. 
still remains le per 


Your commission 
100 pounds al- 


Eleven 


though our office expenses are con- 
stantly increasing with other costs. The 
rent, for instance, has been raised $10 
a month. 

The more thoroughly the farmers are 
organized the better the result. There 
are still some 25,000 milk producers in 
this district who should be members of 
the I..M. P. A. You are helping to 
protect your own interest-if you get 
your neighbor to join. The officers are 
couygting on each member to secure one 
or more new members before the next 
annual meeting. 

Wishing you a Happy and Success- 
ful New Year, we are, 

Inter-State Milk Producers’ Association 


ART AT THE ARTERY 

She had a vast amount of money, but 
it had come to her quite recently. One 
day an acquaintance asked her if she 
was fond of art. 

‘‘Fond of art!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘Well, I should say I was! ‘If I am 
ever in a city where there’s an artery 
I never fail to visit it.’? 
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DON’T FORGET! 


Your Battery will freeze if not kept properly charged. The 
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Holmes and Commerce St. 
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Prest-O-Lite Service Station furnishes expert Service 
Distilled Water and Inspection Free : 
Prest-O-Lite Gas Tanks % 


Youngstown Storage Battery Co. — : 


W. D. McCREARY, Prop. 
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REGRINDING 
CYLINDERS 


FITTING PISTONS and WRIST PINS 
WORN MOTORS MADE BETTER THAN NEW 
BUSHINGS and BEARINGS 
AXEL SHAFTS—PARTS 


Complete Automobile Machine Shop 


Pistons and Material in Stock; Any Oversize Piston Rings 


Let Us Paint Your Car Now 


Painting, Revarnishing, Top Trimming and Upholstering. 


34-46 Pyatt St. 


All Kinds of Battery and Electrical Work 
COLUMBIA SERVICE STATION 


Bodies Straightened—Special Top Work—Swinging Curtains 


F.B. SMITH GARAGE 


Both Phones 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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EXTRACTS FROM MILO CAMP- 
BELLS’ ADDRESS 


(Continued from Page 5) 
ane eae 
can do that very thing. They are 


afraid to say that they are Americans. : 


Tt doesn’t take many people when they 
are organized to accomplish some won- 
derful purpose, and especially if they 
are eager. 

I noticed this morning that in the 
city of Chicago yesterday three bandits 
went into a jewelry store and took one 
thousand dollars worth of jewelry and 
escaped easily. Thru the west they are 
doing that right along. It is a popular 
pastime out there now. Three or four 
or five organized men do these things. 
IT am wondering if the government isn’t 
being sometimes, backed off the map 
by a few men. I don’t know, I think 
perhaps the miners had some grievance, 


they should have good pay for the kind 
of work they perform; but I am won- 
dering whether a few men can back 
the whole nation up against the wall 
and starve them to death; in the be- 
ginning of winter, freeze them and 
make the nation surrender. 

What happened with the Adamson 
Law? Oh, my friends, something has 
got to be done.. When they put 50¢ a 
hundred on the price of coal, 30¢ of 
that would have paid all the demands 
of the miners. They have got to be 
looked after too. The nation must take 
care of itself and its people, not dema- 
gogism. It is time for us to keep in the 
middle of the road, keep our feet upon 
the ground, my friends, and remember 
that you are the conservators of the 
nation itself. 

When the National Grange wanted 
something, the Farmers’ Union of the 
south would say, ‘‘That is a Grange 
measure. Let them fight it out.’? And 
when the Farmers’ Union wanted some- 
thing, the Grange would say, ‘* Tet 
them fight it out.’? We have come to 
find out that we are all farmers. We 
are all after the same market, raising 
the same kind of stuff, all with the 
same purpose, all wanting practically 
the same thing, and we must get to- 
gether in some way. 

Over in Washington it has been con- 
ceived that there could be a home for 
agriculture made up of the different 
farm organizations. The organizations 
are going to remain distinct, but rep- 
resentatives from these organizations 
shall come together just as you have 
come here today. Representatives from 
these organizations will there 
around a common table and say ‘‘we 

all want a certain thing and let’s go 
to Congress, not divided, but as a unit, 
together, and get what we want if it is 
reasonable.’’ And they are building a 
Temple of Agriculture. A few of us 
believed that such an organization 
could be formed without any surrender. 
It is merely a round table in a build- 


meet 


ing where these different organizations 


can meet and sit around and talk over 
the common interests of farmers. That 
is the Temple of Agriculture that we 
are building. You men here are going 
to be asked to contribute a little for 
that Temple of Agriculture. Why 
they say that Jupiter gave to Vulcan 
his most beautiful daughter Venus be- 
cause Vulcan had forged out of the 
clouds of the sky a thunderbolt. My 
friends, that is what we are going to 
do with agriculture—a thunderbolt 
from the farmers of this country, and 


C 


F : capital. 
I think perhaps, and we all believe that 
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we believe that a Temple of Agricul- 
ture will accomplish that purpose. And 
for that reason you sometimes are go- 
ing to be asked to contribute some- 
thing to that purpose. We don’t want 
anything that is extravagant. 

As a nation, my friends, I believe 
that until we are willing to be a little 
more humble our purpose will not have 
been accomplished. We never want to 
go back to the low prices before the 
war, but we have to be a little more 
humble, possibly a little more economi- 
cal; possibly to work a little more just 
as despised Germany is working today. 
They are working ten and twelve hours 
a day and giving two hours a week 
extra. Let us look out, for Germany 
will be back upon its feet stronger than. 
ever, while we have been going the 
other way in this country. No, we are 
not against labor—we are not against 
We want to live as the poet 
said: Saeed 
‘‘Let me live in my house by the side 

of the road, 
Where the race of men go by; ‘ 
Some good, some bad, some are weak, 
some strong, 
Wise, foolish, so am I; 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s 

" seat 
And hurl the cynie’s ban; 

Let me live in my house by the side of 
the road 
And be a friend to man.’’ 


THESE MAKE US HAPPY 
Gentlemen :— é 

Just received your Dairymen’s Price 
Reporter for December 20, 1919. 

This is the first issue [ ever received, 
and I like it. If you have an adver- 
tising mailing list I should like to have 
my name put on it regularly. 

We are having much discontent in 
this county over our milk situation, and 
can get some good ideas from your is- 
sue.—County Agent. 


Go To Blase’s 


and get a good pair of Read- 
ing Glasses. Step right in off 
the sidewalk, no steps to 
climb. 
MR. & MRS. W. 0. BLASE 
: Optometrist 

11 and 15 S. Hazel St. 

Youngstown, Ohio 


Free Breeding Service 


To a half brother of THREE 
WORLD’S CHAMPIONS—T he 
Mapleerest Monarch—Butter 
King De Kol Colantha. Sired by 
Friend Hengerveld De Kol But- 
ter Boy and from a 30-To dam. 


Yes, We Mean What We Say 


Write us for full particulars 
We furnish free breeding service 
Also— 

We will keep your Liberty 
Bonds, without cost to you, clip 
the coupons when due, and place 
them to your credit. 


AND WE PAY S) % QN DEPOSITS 


The People’s Savings Co. | 


Warren, Ohio 


‘«As I was going over the bridge the don 
cther day,’’ said an Irishman, ‘‘I met 
Patsy O’Brien. ( 
‘how are you?’ ‘Pretty well, thank sure enough it was nayther of 
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SUGGESTIONS 


"T= milk barn should be elean, and well lighted and ventilate: 


The stalls should be built with regard to the size of the cow: 

: Droppings should fall in the manure gutter and the cows should 
have a clean, dry, well-bedded place on which to lie. _ ilasi 
Keep the cows groomed to remove loose hair and manure. <a 
Before milking, wash the cow’s udders and flanks, and wipe with — 

a damp colth. ST ge cena . 
Milk with clean, dry hands into a clean, sterilized, small-top pail. iat 
Remove the milk immediately to the milk house, where it should be 
strained and cooled at once. Y 5 : : 
Keep milk tightly covered at all times. =! rd 
Protect clean utensils from flies and dust. 


of users is— 


It is a dependable machine, giving to its owner an abundan 


of service and satisfaction. 
Write us and we will quote prices. 


Tieatoning ul Sale 


vou, Brady,’ says he. ‘Brady? 
‘that’s not my name.’ Be 
says he, ‘and mine’s not O” 
With that we looked at each othe: 


_, NEITHER OF THEM 


‘O’Brien,’ I says, 


Farm Loans at 65 
Why Pay a Higher Rate of Interest? ees < 
FARMS OF ALL SIZES FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 2 


TreWestemn Reserve Farm Agency C0. 


Rooms 502-3-4 Second National Bank Bldg., Warren, oO. 


WALLPAPER, WINDOW SHADES, RUG 
LINOLEUM, VARNISHES, PAINTS 
Homer C. Mackey — 

So UWICK- BROOK. 7 


Telephone 1759-W _ WARREN, ( 


Charges against any Director or 
er of the Company must be pre- 
ented in writing to the Secretary of 
Company signed by at least 25 


1 immediately mail to the accused 
opy of said charges and cite him to 


10 exercise his official duties. 


8. The traveling expenses of the 
nembers of the Advisory Council to 
ul regular and special meetings shall 
de paid from the general fund of the 
Jompany. 

9. The Advisory Council shall from 
‘ime to time fix the amount of commis- 
sions that shall be charged by the Com- 
yany for selling any of its products and 
nstruct the Board of Directors to col- 
ect the same. 


10. The Advisory Board shall fill all 
vacancies in the Board of Directors oc- 


‘in an advisory capacity to each. 
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curring by death, removal, resignation, 
or otherwise, and the persons so elected 
to fill such vacancies shall hold office 
until the next annual election of Direc- 
tors. 

ll. The Corporation may also have 
other offices in such places as the Ad- 
visory Council may appoint or the busi- 
ness of the Corporation may require. 


12. The Advisory Council may pro- 
pose for adoption by the stockholders 
new regulations, or alterations or 
amendments of these regulations. 


Four times each year, the members 
of the Advisory Council, meet in 
Youngstown, Ohio, together with the 
Board of Directors, and discuss the 
policies of the Company. The Council 
serves as the go-between the Board of 
Directors and the stockholders and act 
The 
Council is the pulse that tells the Board 
of Directors the condition of the organi- 
zation and from which they learn to do 
their work. One might go on indefi- 
nitely telling of the experiences and 
advantages so fully demonstrated thru 
actual practice in the D. ©. 8. Co. 
Advisory Council members become af- 
ter a time to understand and take back 
to their Local Branch things impossible 
to accomplish in any other way. Their 
experience makes it possible to form 


Special and Standing Committees of 
material fully capable to handle the 
subjects coming before them. 


The Advisory Council actually pro- 
motes harmony, individual interest, 
success, all of which are indispensible. 


The Board of Directors. 

Article II, Section 1, says: 

‘“The annual meeting of stockholders 
shall be held on the 2nd Saturday of 
June in each year at the regular place 
of meeting of the respective Local 
Branches at 8:00 p. m., when they shall 
vote by ballot for Directors for the en- 
suing year, The vote shall be recorded 
in duplicate by Tellers appointed by 
the respective Loval Branches, one copy 
to be retained by the Local, the other 
properly certified by the President and 


- Secretary of the Local to be returned 


to the Secretary of the Board of Direc- 
tors who shall meet with the Tellers 
appointed by the Advisory Council on 
the 4th Saturday of June at the prin- 
cipal office of the Company, when the 
entire- vote shall be counted and the 
persons receiving the highest number 
of votes shall be declared elected Diree- 
tors for the ensuing year,’’ 

A Board of Directors of a cooperative 
organization must be men of good busi- 
ness judgment with unnsual vision and 
ones who have the confidence of those 
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they represent. Few organizations can 
be so es ace in this particular as has 
been the D. C. S. Co. Dairy men, who are 
its members, can feel well proud of the 
record established as a cooperative 
force to build up a profitable business 
for dairy farmers. 


There is a bright future before them. 


CLASSIFIED COLUMN 


FOR SALE—Or 
place excellent 100 acre 
dairy farm near Springboro and Con- 
neautville, Pa. One mile from E. & P. 
R, R. station. Fair buildings, fruit, 
well watered, sugar bush. Leon H, 
Christy, Pa. 


exchange or small 


near town, 


Springboro, 


WANTED—I. X. L. four Ft. evapor- 
ator pans without arch. Arthur Rose, 
Andover, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—An accumulation of 
several barrels of Pure Lead and Oil 
paint from our many jobs, making a 
fine grade of rich medium gray color. 
Will sell at $2.00 per gallon put up in 
five gallon kits, ready for use. Rice 
& Associates Co., Painters & Decor- 


ators, 26 West Federal Street, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


_ THE ORIGINAL PATENTED PIPELESS FURNACE 


~ ae 


This Furnace is Guaranteed 
a4 the Caloric “Iron Clad Guarantee” 
If not right, will make it right. 

- Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


; Se V3 McCLASKEY & COMPANY © 


1583 MAHONING AVENUE 


Auto 79371 


Youngstown, O. 


. 


Bell, Main 3933 
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For three years thousands of farmers and their farm organizations have 


claimed to be receiving an unequal division of wealth produced, and these 
farmers and farm organizations further claim their income to be entirely in- 
adequate jto encourage further development of this most necessary of all 
industries. 

If this is not so, someone is being deceived. 


but—if it is true 


the following paragraph taken from an advertisement of certain interests 


Po 


making their bread and butter from the support of these farmers 


“ye 


is deceiving to the cause of more prosperous agriculture 


“THAT THE FARMERS ARE MORE PROSPEROUS THAN ANY a 
OTHER CLASS AND DEMAND THE BEST OF EVERYTHING.’ : 


No industry can progress and have public support that does not keep . re 
within the truth, and neither can one survive that fosters enemies from within. 
It is either time to acknowledge agriculture to be a Pepe occupation or * oe, 


an unprosperous one. 


If agriculture is below the general level of industrial prosperity, then the 
individuals and farm organizations proclaiming this are benefactors, but 


If agriculture heads the list in industrial prosperity, those who do not 
acknowledge such and endeavor to deceive farmers and the public must be con- \ 


sidered as radical agitators. 


Will the readers of this paper express their opinions as fo 
WHO IS BEING DECEIVED? — eo ie 


f spending money to oppose 
ing larger than themselves, they 
yiseiy expending surplus cash to 
ofiic ently handle the marketing 
oduct. The most efficient buy- 


st Bring Efficient Methids. g 
evident that many misunder- 


hemselves and this misunderstand- 
largely accountable for the oppo- 
from outside sources. The first 
tion of many is to look upon 
organizations as a means to force 
ther prices. We will not infer the 
ty organizations will not bring 
ther prices, but we will venture 
ther prices will not be brought by 
m thru unlawful methods. Regard- 
3 of prices, dairying must be made 
re_profitable to producers if the pub- 
is to continue to receive milk and 
ry products in sufficient quantities 
protect health. This protection is 
far a greater need than protection 
inst higher prices. Money is no ob- 
t when obtained at the expense of 
jth. Those who entertain views of 
king dairying profitable without 
sideration to practical methods are 
eiving themselves. The only method 
t will protect dairymen against 
amity equalling or exceeding their 
sent condition is forcing efficiency 
the production and distribution of 
product. 


‘here is, of course, immediate re- 
:s coming from other than this, such 
securing a more even distribution of 
consumers dollar, eliminating profi- 
ring by dealers and manufacturers, 
| to a certain extent inducing the 
suming public to pay a higher price 
remove immediate pressure where it 
shown producers are suffering severe 
ses in the business. The gains se- 
ed in this way are sufficient to war- 
t organization efforts by producers, 
under any circumstances, this pro- 
dure must not be looked’ upon as 
practical method of making dairy- 
profitable. From this point co- 
rative organizations must take up 
more difficult, but more promising 
k, which in the end will mean an 
rpation of more stability and profit 
bring a perfect food to the con- 
ing public at less cost than can be 
e thru continuance of present im- 
stical methods employed in the in- 
try. High prices do not always 
e from excess profits and neither 
3 excess profits always come from 
1 prices. 


Organizing Ohio Dairymen. 
rom the Atlantie coast ‘to Ohio, 
‘y farmers have got down to busi- 
3 with their cooperative organiza- 
ts. In Ohio, this work has lacked 
or and as a State stands far behind 
place as a cooperative center for 
‘y marketing organizations. We be- 


the reason to be largely from lack . 


general understanding of the things 

have already said. 

hio dairymen cannot afford to stay 

ind, for the possibilities of dairy 
ning | and making the business pay 

too easily within their grasp. They 
ae and start to work 


econcile themselves to other 
s. To continue to produce 


= 


resources, 


to be sufiicient. 


Columbus, 
Within each of 
there exists a primary market to which 
surrounding dairy farmers are depend- 
ent for stability and progress of their 
market. These five organizations should 
be extended until their boundaries meet 
each other and form a perfect union. 
Small local organizations of a city or 
county nature must from a practical 
standpoint concede to this plan if they 
are to be a part in making dairying in 
Ohio profitable: Their neglect to do 
this will be a real hinderence. 
Reporter can give many substantial rea- 
sons why this is so, but we believe they 
stand so prominent anyone can see the 
expediency of making these five or- 
ganizations the only marketing organi- 
zations in the State. 
thoroughly convinced of the practibility 
of this Ohio organization plan and will 
give its honest efforts to promote and 
_make successful each of these so far as 
possible. 


destiny of the industry in the 


milk without receiving cost of produc- 
tion and a reasonable profit is nothing 
‘less than robbing Ohio of its natural 
To secure cost of production 
and a reasonable profit thus protecting 
these natural resources, the dairy farm- 
ers must cooperate together thru mar- 
keting organizations. 

Five properly organized organizations 
have been or are being established in 
Ohio and it would seem their number 
Every dairy farmer in 
Ohio must get behind these organiza- 
tions with his own personal support. 


The Five Dairy Organizations. 


The headquarters of the five organi- | 

zations are at Cleveland, Youngstown, 

and Wauseon, 
organizations 


Cinecinnatti 
these 


SPENT 10 CENTS; MADE $50.00. 


Several weeks ago Alfred Mortine of 
Coshocton County called at the office 
of the county agent and asked about. 
the proper 
worms of sheep. He was told to get 
two ounces of bluestone, dissolve it in 
one and one-half gallons of water, and 
give an ordinary full-grown sheep two 
ounces to a dose,—a buck more and a 
lamb less. 
that the sheep should be kept from feed 
for 12 hours before and 6 hours after 
dosing. 


treatment for stomach 


It was also recommended 


The other day Mr. Mortine called at 


the agent’s ofiice and said, ‘‘The two 
ounces of bluestone to drench my sheep 
cost me only 10 cents, my hand and 
myself treated them in less than one 
hour and my sheep today are worth $50 
more because. of the treatment. My 
neighbor also had some sheep that were 
dying from stomach worms and I got 
him to take some of the solution I had 
left and treat them. There was enough 
to treat 14 of the worst ones, some of 
“which were nearly dead. - Today they 
are well and hearty, far ahead of the 
supposedly healthy and untreated ones. 


HER DAD KNEW 
Little Nelly told little Anita what 


she termed a ‘‘little fib.’’ » 


Anita—‘‘A fib is the same as a 


story, and a story is the same as a 
lie.’? \ 


Nelly—‘‘No, it’s not.?? 
Anita—‘‘Yes, it is, because my fa- 


ther said so, and my father is a pro- 
fessor at the university.’’ 


Nelly—‘‘T don’t care if he is. My 


father is a real-estate man, and he 
knows more about lying than your 
father.’’ 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER. 


The 


The Reporter is 


CREAN 


We will pay 5c above highest Chicago quota- 
tions for butter-fat in sour cream 


The Isaly Dairy Co. 


1033 Mahoning Avenue 


Both Phones YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


= THE BEST VALUES = 


PIANOS. 


PHONOGRAPHS 


We want your trade and we 
promise to give you the 
best values obtainable 

for your money 


Our Prices Are Lowest 


We Give Liberal Discounts for Cash 


OHIO STATE PIANO CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


329 WEST FEDERAL ST. 
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Jiuck Leadership, too 
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Hil) 
Oldsmobile-Torbensen 
Hj) Internal Gear Drive. 
Goodyear 35x5 Cord 

Tires front and rear. 
Electric starting and lighting. Four- 
cylinder, valve-in-head motor. Deep 


° : et aly ~ rl 
this truck means in Lin 


any business, on any farm-— 
certain delivery, saving, profit. 
Every feature is a tried and tested 


success, ' channel section frame. (652 E) 
The Tri-State Motors Company 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Phones: Federal, 3950—Automatic, 6289 
217 Wick Avenue Opposite Rayen School 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU, 
Mr. CAR OWNER 


1 It means your repair bills are ended, after you let us 
e completely overhaul your car, for after we repair your 
car we service it free of charge, SOMETHING NO 
OTHER GARAGE WILL DO. | 


9) It means, you are the final judge, and you pay no repair 
¢ bill until you are satisfied. YOU RIDE IN YOUR CAR | 
AND TEST IT YOURSELF BEFORE YOU PAY. 


8 It means, YOU ARE PROTECTED from paying out 

e money for repair work which is thrown together in an 
indifferent way. OUR WORK MUST BE RIGHT, FOR 
WE GUARANTEE IT. IF IT ISN'T RIGHT WE ARE 
THE LOSER, NOT YOU. 


A It means, if you want value received for the money you 

e spend on repair work, bring your car to the garage 
where they guarantee the work they do and stand back | 
of everything they say. . 


‘We want your business. We'll prove it” 


The Central Motor Service Station 


‘THE GARAGE OF BETTER SERVICE’ 


Distrubutors for Comet 6-55 and Liberty 6-45 Pleasure Cars. and Stewart a 
Commercial Cars. ARS. eae 


Auto. 79369, Auto. 6524, Fed. 1361, Auto. 2879, Main 5048 
253-255 West Boardman Street Across from Old City Market House 


as 


e III. 


URING the period from 1914 to 
1919, formers realized an in- 
'ereased income from their corn 
‘rop of 128%, from their wheat crop 
20%, from their dairy herd - 99%. 
Chese figures represent averages of the 
‘Jnited States. 

These facts are convincing of the 
cod of dairy farmers growing the feed 
{i their herds upon their farms. They 
how that dairy farmers feeding the 
rain. 


| Sg 


| he « ones who are not raising the grain 
ey feed are standing a greater loss. 

e wise dairy farmers are reducing 
lag size of their herds to a point where 


‘eed raised upon the farm is sufticient 


‘or their keep, or they are trying to in- 
crease” their -crop yield sufficient to 
naintain the size of their herds. 

It is evident that so long as feeding 
‘rops raised upon the farm brings a 
smaller income, purchased feeds will in 
most cases be an unprofitable invest- 


nent. 


Iuee can be obtained only after sev- 
sral” points hatve been taken care of. 
The land must be drained properly, 
provided with sufficient and suitable 
»lant food and brought to an alkaline 
sondition. 
and is drained or how well it is ferti- 
ized, if it is sour it will not produce 


, cid to mn alkaline condition. 

which have been farmed for a 
amber of years have a tendency to 
yecome acid. This tendency is more 
rked in some soils than in others. 
en the soil becomes acid it is neces- 


* 


Ss purpose. Wood ashes, for cele, 
Are very effective, but the supply is 
jimit d. The only substance which is 
able in large | ities and which 
se had at small cost is ground 
or some product formed by 
ing mestone. 
tone not only destroys the acid 
mi akes the soil sweet, but it sup- 
es calcium and usually more or less 
lagnesium, both of which are used by 
nt for food purposes. 
dity Detrimental to Fertility. 
idity i is detrimental to fertility 

BEBDEONS The first and most 


: 


rh ich have the power « of obtain- 
e the niet 


grown are standing a loss and — 


Yields as big as it is possible to pro-- 


No matter how efficiently - 


\. maximum yield. The use of lime is’ 
nethod of changing soil from an 


y, in order to continue to grow large . 


Second, at ra 


REPRESENTING CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYMEN’S ORGANIZATION 


OF OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 


A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


YOUNGSTOWN, O., FEBRUARY 5, 1920 
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leads to the exhaustion of some of the 


mineral elements necessary for plant 
growth, chiefly phosphorus and calcium. 
Third, it is favorable to the growth of 
certain noxious weeds. 

Leguminous red clover and alfalfa 
do not thrive in acid soils. 
rotation that does not include a legume 
will eventually exhaust the soil of 
nitrogen, the most important 
food. : 

Most of these bacteria which have 
the power of obtaining nitrogen from 
the air thrive only in soils-well supplied 
with lime. It is well known that the 
use of leguminous plants, such as clover, 
cow peas and alfalfa, is one of the most 


And any . 


plant 


less there is sufficient lime present in 
the soil to neutralize the acid as it 
forms, it will accumulate and produce 
an acid soil. The lack of lime may then 
be considered the real cause ofthe 
acidity which develops. 

This lack of lime in some soils is 
brought about by leaching, or washing 
away, by cropping, and by the absence 
of lime in the rock from which ee soil 
was formed. 

Where there is abundant rainfall, the 
lime contained in the soil becomes grad- 
ually washed out. On the other hand, 
in areas of limited rainfall, lime col- 
lects and so is present to neutralize any 
acidity which tends to develop through 


LIMESTONE QUARRY SCENE 
One of the Quarries furnishing a large part of the Ground Limestone used in 
Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania 


important principles of successful agri- 
culture, becaues it maintains the nitro- 
gen supply of the soil. 

Phosphorus is ordinarily present in 
limited amounts in the soil, and since 
this necessary element is taken from it 
in practically every product that leaves 


‘the farm, it is in great danger of be- 


coming seriously exhaused. Soils that 
are allowed to become acid lose a con- 
siderable portion of their available 
phosphorus. Soils having an  insuffi- 
cient amount of phosphorus cannot be 
made to produce a maximum growth of 


_ erops, 


Causes for Soil Acidity. 
Acid is produced in the soil by the 
decomposition of organic matter, such 
as animal and vegetable manures, Un- 


- ing an acid condition of the soil. 


the decay of organic matter. As a 
general rule, therefore, the soil of a dry 
climate are not acid, but are usually 
alkaline; while the soils of a humid or 
moist climate, where there is a plen- 
teous rainfall, naturally tend to be- 
come acid. 


How to Determine the Acidity of Soil. 


There are several easy methods of 
testing the acidity of soil. There are 
certain acid-loving weeds which thrive 
and grow much more luxuriantly in 
acid soils, and their presence is, per- 
haps, one of the easiest ways of detect- 
It is 
important to note that sheep sorrel (red 


top), corn spurry, horsetail rush, wild 


carrot, spanish needles, and wood horse- 


Ground Limestone And The Dairy Farm 


tail are much more troublesome on acid 
soils. 

Another very natural indication of 
soil acidity is scant vegetation, stunted 
growth and low yield of crops. The 
following crops are affected and injured 
by sour soils: Alfalfa, red clover, tim- — 
othy, Kentucky blue grass, limestone 
blue grass, corn, oats, wheat, peppers, 
parsnips, pumpkins, squash, spinach, 
red beets, sorghum, barley, mangel- 
wurzels, sugar beets, celery, cauliflower, 
cabbage, cucumbers, onions and tobacco. 
Likewise, fruit trees are greatly affect- 
ed by the lack of lime. Can you grow 
bumper crops of any of these—espe- 
cially of clover, alfalfa and cow peas? 
If you can’t, then your soil is sour or 
acid. 

But there are also other ways of test- 
ing soil acidity. A very simple and 
reliable method is by the use of blue 
litmus paper. This should be obtain- 
able of any druggist or physician, or we 
will send you some upon request—free, 
of course. 

To test, take a handful of wet soil, 
make into a ball, cut in two, then in- 
sert litmus paper, press together and 
allow to remain for about five minutes. 
Then remove and examine the litmus. 
If it has changed from blue to pink, an 
acid soil is indicated. For the purpose 
of comparison of change in the color of 
the litmus, it is well to allow a portion 
of it to stick out of the ball of soil. 

Where there is any doubt as to the 
condition of soil, as where the condition 
may not be satisfactorily disclosed by 
any of the three foregoing tests or indi- 
cations, or if you are unable to deter- 
mine the approximate degree of soil 
acidity, it is advisable for you to send 
a few ounces of the soil to your state 
agricultural experiment station, asking 
the chemist to tell you the condition of 
your soil, what is needed for its fullest 
improvement, and the approximate 
amount of lime that should be evened 
per acre. 

The chemist will usually run one - 
the more-or-less accurate lime-require- 
ment tests and can give you an approxi- 
mate idea as to the amount of lime that 
you should apply to.the acre. 


Limestone for Soil Acidity. 


Experiments at the Pennsylvania 
State College show that finely pulver- 
ized raw limestone is just as prompt 
and effective in correcting soil acidity 
and promoting a growth of clover as 
equivalent amounts of caustic lime. 


Field tests show that pulverized raw 
ne EN SE 


(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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OUTLOOK OF THE AMERICAN DAIRY FAR 


Address of Fred Rasmussen, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, Made Before 


relationship and a greater inter- 

' dependence of all the nations of 

the earth; not a relation based upon 
sentiment, but based upon trade. Every 
industry in this country of any conse- 
quence must today be measured by a 
world measure. This is especially true 
in regard to the products. of the neces- 
sities of life. In discussing the out- 
look of the American dairy farmer it is, 
therefore, important to take into con- 
sideration the conditions of the dairy 
industry in all parts of the world as 
well as the markets for dairy products. 


; T: world war has brought a closer 


The world war for awhile upset _the 
normal, economic development in agri- 
culture. I am not a prophet nor a son 
of a prophet, and I do not assume to be 
able to foretell what are going to be 
the profits or losses in the dairy busi- 
ness for the next five or ten years. This, 
however, should not prevent me from 
analyzing the present dairy situation in 
search of economic facts and relations. 

The fundamental principles underly- 
ing the development and the success of 
the dairy industry are the same now as 
they were before the war. The uncer- 
tainty in the industry comes from the 
change in relation and the proportion of 
different dairy products manufactured, 
the great changes in our import and ex- 
port and the very rapid increase in the 
cost of producing and distributing milk 
and other dairy products. 

Imports and Exports of Dairy Products. 


Immediately preceding the war the 
importation of dairy products, such as 
cheese, butter and condensed milk, was 
rapidly increasing. Butter from Ar- 
gentine and New Zealand was trying to 
establish a market on the Pacific Coast, 
and butter from Denmark and Holland 
on the Atlantic Coast; in fact, dairy 
products well received in the United 
States from twenty-four different coun- 
tries. The amount of dairy products 
imported was about equal to . the 
amount exported. 

During 1914 the United States ex- 
ported 16,219,082 pounds of condensed 
milk, an excess of exports over imports 
of 1,257,996. During 1919 the export 
had inereased to 728,740,509 pounds of 
condensed milk, an excess of export 
over import of 708,556,786 pounds. 


During 1914 the United States ex- 
ported 2,427,577 pounds of cheese. The 
excess of imports over exports during 
that year was 62,069,893 pounds. In 
1919 the exports exceeded the imports 
by 16,352,547 pounds. __ 

During 1914 the United States ex- 
ported 3,693,597 pounds of butter, the 
excess of imports over exports being 
4,094,793 pounds. During 1919 the ex- 
port of butter from the United States 
was 33,739,960 pounds, an excess of ex- 
ports over imports of 29,608,491-pounds. 


These figures clearly show the great 
change there has been in the imports 
and exports of dairy products from this 
country. During the war the importa- 
tion into this country from Europe stop- 
ped completely; first, because of the 
decrease in dairy cattle in Europe; 
second, the decrease in grain shipped to 
Europe; third, the decrease in produc- 
tion per cow generally throughout Eu- 


rope, not only because of the lack of 
feed shipped from other countries, but 
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The Philadelphia Dairymen’s Annual Meeting 


because a great deal of home-grown 
grain formerly fed to cattle had to be 
used for human consumption. The re- 
sult was that the United States not only 
was relieved of the pressure of foreign 
competition, which in 1914 was receiv- 
ing the serious thought of dairy manu- 
facturers in this country; but new mar- 
kets became available, which for a time 
had but one limitation, that of ships. 
The dairy manufacturers of this coun- 
try were quick to adjust themselves to 
the needs of the new markets by estab- 
lishing numerous factories for the man- 
ufacture of condensed milk and milk 
products. 

In order to get an idea of how soon 
the dairy industry of Europe will re- 
turn to pre-war conditions it will be 
necessary to answer the following ques- 
tions: 

First. ‘To what extent have the dairy 
cattle been reduced? 

Second. To what degree will Europe 
again be a purchaser of grain and ¢on- 
centrates to be manufactured into milk? 


Third. How will the cost of -_produe- 
ing and manufacturing dairy products 
in Europe compare with the cost of 
production and manufacture in other 
countries? 

Fourth. What will be the purchasing 
power of the consuming public? 


Decrease in Dairy Cattle in Europe. 


The decrease in the number of cattle 
during the war does not appear to be 
as great as was generally supposed. 
Figures compiled by the Dairy Division 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture show that the number of 
cattle in the following nine countries, 
United Kingdom, France, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, Netherlands, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Germany, decreased 
from 65,205,000 before the war to 58,- 
163,00 ‘after the war, a total of 7,042,- 
000, or 10.8%. Five countries, United 
States, Canada, “Argentina, Australia 
and New Zealand, increased the number 
of cattle from 102,757,000 before the 
war to 118,895,000 after the war, an in- 
crease of 16,138,000, or 15.7%. The 
total gain in the fourteen countries is 
9,096,000 head. Statistics are not avail- 
able for Russia, Austria-Hungary and 
the Balkans. If the entire world was 
considered it is probable that. the total 
number of cattle in the world today is 
approximately ,what it was at the be- 
ginning of the war. The shortage of 
cattle then resolves itself into what 
should have been a normal increase dur- 
ing the last four years. The figures 
are given in total number of cattle. The 


- percentage reduction in the nine coun- 


tries of Europe of dairy cattle, com- 
pared with reduction in other countries, 
is probably greater than the percentage 
increase in dairy cattle in the five coun- 
tries showing an increase. 


Export of High Protein Feed. 


The greatest reduction in the quan- 
tity of milk produced in Europe did not 
come from the reduction -in the cattle 
as much as from a shortage of feed. 
Before the war Hurope imported great 
quantities of feed for the production of 
milk and other livestock products, not 
only from the United States, but also 
from other grain-producing countries, 
especially South America. During the 
war this supply was entirely shut off; 


_and 7000 pounds of milk per cow, w 


in addition, great quantities of home- 
grown grain formerly fed to cattle had 
to be used for human consumption. 


Reports published by the United 
States Department of Commerce for the 
first eight months of 1912 show that the 
United States exported 591,219 tons of 
high protein concentrates, such as oil 
cake and linseed cake and other high 
protein feeds, valued at $17,439,624, 
In 1918 only 16,822 tons valued at 
$881,429, were exported. In 1919 
317,825 tons, 
were exported. These figures clearly 
show how the export of protein feeds 
almost became negligible during the 
war and how rapidly it has returned 
almost to pre-war quantities in spite of 
the great increase in cost. 


Cost of Producing Milk in Europe and 
in the United States. 


The dairy farmers of Europe preced- 
ing the war were able to purchase con- 
centrates in this country, pay- the 
freight to Europe, convert phe concen- 
trates into dairy products,/ pay the 
freight on the dairy products back to 
the United States and meet the compe- 
tition of the American farmer in his 
own market. The principal reasons 
were that cost of producing milk in 
Europe was less than in the United 
States, owing to the higher production 
per cow, the cheaper labor and the very 
cheap ocean freight rates. The average 
production of milk in the leading dairy 
countries in Europe ig between 6000 
while 
the average production in the United 
States is probably between 4000 and 
5000 pounds of milk per cow. Wages 
have advanced more in proportion in 
some of the European countries than 
have wages in this country. Ocean 
freight rates have increased enormously. 


The dairy industry in some of the 
leading countries in Europe, like Den- 
mark, Holland and Switzerland, has de- 
veloped on imported grains and con- 
centrates. Denmark, one-third the area 
of Pennsylvania, normally imports over 
one million tons of grains and feed- 
stuffs. If the rate of exchange is high, 
the price of grain high and the freight 
yates are high, the-cost of production 
in those countries importing grain will 


-be very much increased. Just to what 


extent it will influence the cost of pro- 
duction cannot, be estimated. “At any 
rate it does nét look as if it would be 
possible for the dairy countries of Hu- 
rope to meet the competition in our own 
markets the same as before the war. 
The real question then is how soon the 
dairy exporting countries in Europe will 
be able to meet the competition of this 
country in the European and other 
markets. 
The Price of Milk. 


Before the war there was-not a sec- 
tion in this country producing milk for 
direct consumption receiving a price 
for milk which returned to.the farmer 
interest on his investment and a wage 
equal to the lowest wages paid in any 
industry. 
milk to Boston, New York and Chicago 
the conditions had reached a point 
where, in order to save their industries 
from financial ruin, the only means by 
which the farmers were able to force 


the milk distributor to raise the price 


“of milk was by withholding ths 


valued at $19,203,327, 


the Massachusetts and the New 1] 


In the territories supplying ~ 


i 


from the market. 3 
During the early part of the war 
did not increase in price in propo 
to the increased cost of production. 
until the selling of cows in large ; 
bers, particularly in the dairy sec 
of the East, aroused public alarm | 
the price of milk advance to meet 
increased cost. Investigations in 
cost of producing milk in all part 
the country clearly showed that i 
der to maintain production it was ni 
sary materially to increase the pri 
milk, In spite of a substantial incre: 
the price of milk during the war ¥ 
below the general price level of_ot 
agricultural products. 
Studies in the cost of cae 
have been carried on in all parts o 
country. Some people argue that 
studies are of no value because the 
varies on different farms and that 
do not determine the selling p: 
Others argue that the producer i 
titled always to get cost of produ 
plus profit. The fact is that neithe 
these two views is always applic 
Cost studies of agricultural products 
of value because they lead to a det 
study of the business and promot 
ciency. The selling price has a yi 
definite relation to the cost of pro 
tion. Not that it is possible a 
times to receive cost of production 
over a long period losses will be con 
pensated for with profits 6r the i 
dustry will gradually decline. 
Owing to the fact that milk, on 
one hand, is sold as a raw material 
manufacture, and, on the other ha 
as a finished marketable product, t 
will always be a definite relatio 
tween the price of market milk an 
price of butter, cheese, condensed 
and ice cream, It is estimated 
43% of the total milk supply of t 
country is used in manufacture. 
illustrate: Boston receives its 
supply from the New England St: 
and from Quebee; 55% of the t 
milk supply of Boston comes from 
mont. The 55% of Boston’s milk 
ply is only 12% of Vermont’s mil 
ply. It is not what it costs to produce 
milk in Massachusette and New Ha: 
shire which is the main factor in | 
mining the price the farmers in 
states will receive for the milk. 
main factor is the price paid to 
farmers in territories in Vermont 
butter and cheese are manufactured 
the price of milk in other market 
soon as the price of milk sold for 
consumption becomes too high in 
portion to the price of milk gs 
manufacture, the latter will inv: 
find its way into the city marke 
lower the price. In other word: 
portion of the 88% of Vermont 
supply — now manufactured into 
and eeese becomes one of the pri 
factors in determining the pric 


shire farmer will receive for th 
The Attitude of the People on th 

of Milk. 

Since milk is indispensable foo 

the proper physical th pi 


opment of children, the/ price 
is necessarily of great’ publi 


(Continued on Page T 


ILK is the real elixir of youth, 
the staff of life for the young, 
and the prolonger of days for 
the - old. Men in all ages have eagerly 
sought , have ventured their whole for- 
tunes Aad faeed dangers and perils in- 
numerable in the quest of a mythical 
untain of youth, while all the time 
‘its white and fragrant . waters were 
foaming at their door. Ponce de Leon 
rould have lived several decades longer 
f his explorations had ended in the 
nearest barn-yard. 
Milk is, of course, most intimately 
associated in our minds with infancy, 
the crowning triumph of Nature thru- 
"out the ages, by which the mother melts 
down and dissolves the solid tissues of 
her own body into a life-giving liquid 
/fo0d for her young. Over milk may be 
| pronounced, in all reverence, the sacred 
_ words of the Eucharist, ‘Take, eat, this 
is my body.’’ 
It is no mere coincidence that the last 
‘and highest form of animals to appear 
in the evolution of life, the great class 
of Mammals, which is named and mark- 
ed off from all the others by the posses- 
sion of a milk gland and the power of 
nursing its young, should stand head 
and shoulders above all others in in- 
telligence, in organization and in domi- 
“nance, as witness our illustrious selves! 
The fact that milk is the carefully 
selected and distilled life essence of 
the mother’s tissues, makes it such a 
perfect and sufficient sole 
babies during the first five or six months 
of life. But we are beginning to dis- 
cover that we have taken this perfec- 
tion too much for granted and been too 
ready to feel that almost any clean, 
healthy milk, whether human or Hol- 
stein, will fill the bill, if certain dilu- 
tions with water and enrichments with 
fats and sugar are made. On the con- 
trary, the conviction is steadily grow- 
ing in firmness and insistency that the 
very closeness and exquisiteness of this 
predigestion and adaptation makes the 
question an intensely personal and indi- 
vidual one. Each particular mother’s 
milk is adapted for a particular baby, 
whether a cow baby or a human one. 
The milk gland of modern woman has 
not lost its powers, and it is of the ut- 
most vital importance that a human 
‘baby should be reared upon human 
“milk. While at the same time the hu- 
‘man mother should be supplied with 
- eertain elements in her food which have 
been lightly regarded in the past, such 
as green vegetables and fresh fruits, in 
order to be able to supply in her milk 
certains vital eSsences which she can- 
not manufacture for herself. 
— It has, of course, been known since 
the earliest days of food analysis that 


milk contains all three of the great ~ 


clases of food stuffs, proteins or 
 ‘‘meats,’’? fats, and starch-sugars, as 
"well as the almost equally invaluable 
“mineral salts and all in just the right 

_ proportions required for life and growth 
_in the child. Not only so, but the blend 
oe marvelously and delicately adjust- 
that each one of these ingredients 


The moment that milk begins to cool 
each one of its ingredients seems to try’ 

0 escape from the others and from the 
iquid form, the fat to rise to the top, 
sugar to ferment into lactic acid in 
familiar ‘‘souring’’ process, the 


food for | 
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protein to clot into semi-solid curds. In 
short, milk is emphatically a living food 
and ought to be eaten alive. This is 
one of the first and most obvious rea- 
sons why it is of such vital importance 
and value that each particular young- 
ling should be fed on the milk of its 
own mother if possible. 

~ Not only is the proportion of the food 
stuffs in milk exquisitely adapted for 
life and growth, but also for the rate of 
growth of each partigular ‘‘baby.’’ The 
cow baby or calf, for instance, will 
double its weight in about two months, 
while our little human ‘‘bossy’’ takes 
five or six months to accomplish: that 
feat. Hence the stronger and firmer 
curds of cow’s milk, which require dilu- 
tion with water for human use and then 
the addition of fat or°cream and milk 
sugar in order to restore the balance of 
these ingredients. When we add to this 
the tremendous and innumerable risks 
of contamination, spoiling and infection 
of milk in bottle feeding, is it any won- 
der that under industrial and city con- 
ditions the chances of survival of 
breast-fed babies are. nearly double 
those of bottle-fed. 

But when these proportions have been 
allowed for and adjusted, the most in- 
tensely vital.and ‘‘alive’’ properties of 
milk still remain, and these are the so- 
called life-essences or vitamins. These 
are substances of such delicate and 
changeable make-up and capable of pro- 
ducing their effects in such tiny, in- 
finitesmal amounts, that they so far 
completely defy all the resources of 
both chemical analysis and of the 
microscope, and their actual composi- 
tion and structure remain a mystery. It 
is not even certain that they are pro- 
teins or ‘‘meats’’? as the name vitamin 
given them by the discoverer, Funk, 
implies. In some respects they resemble 
the ferments, but they do not possess 
even as definite a make-up as ferments. 
The only way in which their presence 
or absence can be demonstrated is by 
the old familiar classic ‘‘proof of the 
pudding is in the eating’’ test, feeding 
the milk to some young animal and 
watching the results. So ‘‘filmy’’ and 


evanescent are they that we can only . 


describe them as associated with or dis- 
solved in certain elements of the milk. 

In spite of the imperfections of our 
precise knowledge of these substances, 
the vital practical fact stands out, first, 
that it is extremely important when 
possible that milk for infants should 
be fresh and unspoiled by overheating, 


drying or other preservative processes, 
as all these protective substances are 
weakened, though fortunately not en- 
tirely destroyed, by prolonged heating 
and drying. Second, it is the duty of 
every community to see that the diet of 
nursing mothers, particularly among the 
wage earning classes, where questions 
of expense enter in, should be enriched 
so as to contain considerable amounts 
of milk, or cream or butter, for the 
growth vitamin, and of green vege- 
tables and fresh fruits for the anti- 
scurvy, anti-beri-beri, and other protec- 
tive vitamins. 


Thus the peculiar value of milk from 
the new view point as well as the old 
by no means ends with infancy and 
childhood and the period of growth. It 
should form a constant element of the 
dietary of us children of larger growth, 
not only on account of its furnishing 
one of the cheapest sources of protein 
or ‘‘meat,’’ but also from the fact of 
its containing these valuable _life- 
essences and protective ‘‘antitoxins.’’ 
It even begins to look as if the liquid 
parts of milk might be more important 
to those of us over twenty than its 
solids (butter-fat, curd and sugar.) 


- Its use can now be simplified some- 
what, both in convenience and in ex- 
pense., As adults no longer need so 
much of the growth vitamin, the cream 
is not indispensable—though as valu- 
able as it is enjoyable where it can be 
obtained and afforded, and skim-milk 
will supply all our needs both of nutri- 
tion and of protection. Part of this 
can be taken in the form of ordinary 
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ILK IS THE BEST ELIXIR OF YOUTH 


cheese, which is, of course, simply the 
dried and hardened ‘‘meat’’ of milk, 
but unfortunately these life essences 
are considerably weakened and often 
destroyed by the heat of cheese-making 
and the long process of ripening. One 
of the most wholesome and digestible 
forms of cheese is the old familiar deli- 
cacy of the farm-house kitchen, cottage 
cheese. This contains the protein of 
the milk, a little of the fat, and most 
of the vitamins, in a digestible and 
appetizing form, and could well be made 
an element of the dietary, a dish at 
luncheon or supper, dt least two or 
three times a week, for all city dwelers 
of adult and middle age. 


It can be manufactured in any 
kitchen or even kitchenette with no 
more elaborate ingredients or equip- 
ment than a quart of sour milk, a kettle 
of boiling water and half a yard of 
cheese-cloth and its formula can be 
found in every cook-book. 


Milk, our first and oldest food, shows 
more virtues and values the more 
closely it is studied. Whoever will 
take a glass of it a day, in some form, 
whether ‘‘straight’’ as full milk, skim- 
milk, koumyss or whey, according to its 
powers of digestion, or in the form of 
cottage cheese, custards or other lightly 
cooked dishes, or on cereals, puddings 
or with tea and coffee, may rid his soul 
of the spectre of vitamin deficiency 
which is now stalking abroad in the 
field of scientific nutrition. We begin 


life upon the sweets and cream of the 
white elixir and we end our days upon 
its acids and curds. 


THE VIM TRUCK 


We have six of these trucks on the 


floor and will make any kind of trade with a farmer or milk dealer. 


GS. .DEIBEL cS Son 


3828 W. RAYEN AVE. 
WM MMos 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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The Cheapest Tire In Town 


is the one you throw away when the tread is still good. If you spend a little money on that old 
blown-out tire, it will deliver you lots of mileage. 


For instance—as a spare or front tire—If you repair it, which will cost you a few dollars, 
it may deliver three or four thousand miles additional service, whieh costs you only ths few dollars 
you invest in zepairing it plus the scrap value of the casing. 


Pretty cheap mlieage when you think of it, isn’t it? Bring your old casings and tubes in, 
~let us tell you if they are worth repairing. We guarantee our repairs to last as long as the rest 


of the tire. 


Penn-Vac Tire Co. 


117 South Champion Street 
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U. S. Department of Agriculture Makes 
Reply to False Statements. 


The U. S. Department has done a 
good service in making prompt reply to 
a news article appearing in one of the 
metropolitan newspapers recently. ‘Dur- 
ing the past four years, most of the 
farmers have accepted personal sacri- 
fice as payment for their part in feed- 
ing the world and with this knowledge 
it is not consoling to read the uncalled 
for- attacks so frequently made in 
metropolitan papers caring little about 
what happens to others than their city 
readers. The Department would be 
kept busy if it tried to answer all this 
foolishness. The reply follows.—Editor. 


A metropolitan newspaper : recently 
printed on its front page. an article sign- 
ed by one of its staff correspondents, 
devoted to what purports to be an ex- 
posure of profiteering by farmers in 
lowa. The article is full of inaccurate 
statements and misinterpretations of 
facts, say farm management specialists 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. These inaccurate  state- 
ments and misinterpretations are not 
peculiar to the particular newspaper in 
question. They have been made or in- 
sinuated by a considerable number of 
newspapers and other publications. But 
the staff correspondent of this particu- 
lar newspaper very accommodatingly 
chose, as the scene of his story, the one 
place in the United States where his 
statements could be most definitely dis- 
_ proved by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Division of Land Economics, 
Office of Farm Management, has just 
completed a study of the recent in- 
crease in land values in Iowa and it in 
position to indicate the conditions 
that actually exist in that State. 

Here is a typical paragraph from the 
newspaper article: 

Land values all over this agricultural 
region have been inflated to a prepos- 
terous extent. The big boom started in 
Iowa last summer, and has been boom- 
ing ever since. Last year there was an 


- values followed. 
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unprecedented turn-over in Iowa farm 
lands, and values were artificially in- 
creased by speculators to such an ex- 
tent that land formerly selling at $30 
an acre found willing purchasers at four 
hundred, five hundred, up to Sone hun- 
dred dollars an acre. 

‘*Formerly’’ Was 30 Years ‘eo. 

The most interesting, and apparently 
the most agile, word in that paragraph 
is ‘‘formerly.’’ Land was ‘‘formerly 
selling at $30 an acre’? in Iowa. But 
‘formerly’? was thirty years ago. Not 
since about 1890 have farm land values 


in that State ranged anywhere around ~ 


that figure. And these lands are not 
now selling ‘‘at $400, $500 and up to 
$800 an acre,’’ as the correspondent 
says. The average selling price of lowa 
farm land is not higher than $250 to 
$275 an acre. Out of 1,500 instances of 
actual sales on which the Department 
of Agriculture gathered information, 
less than a dozen represent prices of 
$500, and less than 5 per cent represent 
as much as $400 an acre. 

The impression is created all the way 
through the article that the high prices 
of food are caused by the high price of 
land. The fact is, however, that the 
prices of foods rose and the rise in land 
The further fact is 
that if the Government were to take 
from the Iowa farmers by. taxation 
nearly all of the net earnings of farm 


lands, as Single Taxers advocate, prices © 


of farm products would-still be as high 
as they are now, unless lowered by some 
other cause. Prices of food products 
have moved up in approximately the 
same proportion as general prices and 
in response to the same world-wide 
causes—war scarcities and currency in- 
flation. If prices of farm products 
were.to any degree lower than they 
are, they would be entirely out of line 
with the prices of other products. 
How Land Values Are Based. 
Every economist knows that farm- 
land values are based on the earning 
power of land as manifested, largely, 
by its rent, and that the earning power 
and rent are the result of prices of pro- 


ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETING, FRIDAY, MARCH 5th 


The next regular Advisory Council Meeting of The Dairymen’s 
Co-Operative Sales Company, will be held in Youngstown, Friday, 
March 5th. Announcement of the place of meeting will be given in 


the next issue. 


All Council members should plan to be present. 


Continuing the 


good attendance at these meetings is quite essential to the welfare 


of the organization. 
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MORE MILES PER GALLON 
MORE MILES ON TIRES 


The Kay Motor Sales Co. 


789 Wick Avenue 
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MISSTATEMENTS OF A NEWS-WRITE 


ducts in ‘relation to the expense of pro- 
duction. During the war prices of food 
products rose rapidly, and expenses of 
production, for a time, did not. rise with 
the same rapidity. The result was that 
farmers made somewhat larger net earn- 
ings than formerly and, consequently, 
found it possible to pay 7a0%8 for land 
than before. 


Here are other statements from the 
article: ; = 

The farmers in this région are richer 
today than they have ever been in their 
lives, and this means that nowhere on 
earth before has the man who tills the 
soil profited as these folks are profiting. 

Today it is ‘the East which is paying 
tribute to the money barons of the 


_ Western farms. 


Moreover, unless the East keeps on 
being held'up by the prairie speculators 
who have driven the cost of farm lands 
up to these absurd figures, and con- 
tinues to pay interest on the watered 
stock of fictitious values now repre- 
sented in these farms, in the form of 
abnormal and outrageous prices for 
wheat and corn and meat, the Western 
bubble will break. a 

So long as the consumers Sanit for 
being robbed,. existing values can be 
maintained. 
volt and refuse to pay, the bubble will 
be pricked, and when the explosion 
comes, great will be the casualty list 
among those arrogant agricultural 
gentlemen who now levy tribute upon 
the whole world. High prices of land 
must be maintained or else the bubble 
of fictitious values will burst.’? 

‘‘Riches,’”’ ‘‘tribute,?’ ‘‘robbery,’’ 
and like words are short enough to 
serve and ugly enough for anything, but 
they have the disadvantage of being 
rather too indefinite. Fortunately,-the 
facts are available. One of the studies 
made by the Department of Agriculture 
included a group of 324 farms in the 
richest portions of Iowa. The average 
net income of these farms in 1918, with 


no allowance whatever for interest on 


the peipile  a os: and equipment, 
was. $3,480, 5 per cent be allowed 


GOT TO STAY 
“‘Why don’t you get rid- of that 
mule??? 
‘Well, suh,’ answered the negro la- | 


Quality i is our standard; let it be yours 


| HARTZELL'S 


Youngstown’s Largest Clothiers and F urnislion: 
for men, young men, boys and children 


140- 147 West Federal St. 


Why Pay a Higher Rate of Futorest ie 
FARMS OF ALL SIZES FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


Tellsten Reserve Famm reer t 


Rooms 502-3-4 Second National Bank Bldg., Warren, O. — 


the land and equipment—the interest 


erease of sale value in son oe du 
‘ing 1919. 


When the consumers re-> 


say, however, that the increase was an 


_elass of people. 


_ pus’nl victory. He’s been tryin’ fok h 


on the ieyest eee at the value of 
land before the recent ‘‘boom’’, the 
left, on the average, only $1,124 t 
for the labor of the farmer and f Z 
risk to the business. On the basi 

average values of. land in August, 1 
there would be left an average of 
$151 to pay the interest on the valu 


as the correspondent says, ‘‘on t 
watered stock or fictitious values n 
represented in these farms in the fo 
of abnormal and outrageous prices £ 
wheat and corn and meat.’?’ After « a. fa 
$151 does seem rather ‘ ‘abnormal and 
outrageous.’” 


City People Got Two-Thirds ¢ of Inere 2 


‘* Wildeat speculators, ies these Iowa 
farmers are called, But the facts sho 
that nearly one-half of the people en- 
gaged in buying and selling farm lands 


% 


in Iowa during the recent ‘boom’? 
were city people—and this one-half who 
live in the cities got about two-thir 


of the money represented by the in 


In the light of these facts and of thot : 
almost universal prevalence of what 
might be called profiteering, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture thinks it is unfo 
tunate to single out as a profiteer the 
farmer—the man who sells his goods in 
an open market characterized by i 
tense competition and free, so far as 
the farmer himself is concerned, fro 
any element of monepory 32 or- peers co 
trol. 

There can be no ausaucee the fear a 
ment believes, that the recent increase 
in the price of Iowa farm lands is u a 
fortunate, even in relation to fa: 
earnings under the favorable conditions — 
of production and prices in 1918, and 
that it is doubly unfortunate if th 
world faces the period predicted by 
many economic prophets. The land 
economics specialists of the department z. 


inevitable result of the present indus- 
trial system and that the farmers were | 
no more to blame for it than any other | 


borer, ‘‘T hates to gib in, If I were 
trade. off dat mule, he’d rega’d it as 2 


de las’ six weeks to get rid ob me. 


ttsburgh last month said: ‘‘I for- 
thought the small dealers to be 


commencing to understand 90% of 
troubles come from them.’’ 


It is so. To deal with these small 
dealers is very much like trying to 
itch a minnow in the brook without 
a seine. 
ost of them are poor business men 
1d not a few are dishonest, for no mat- 
what kind of a bargain one may 
ke with them, they seldom expect to 
_ live up to it and not very often have to. 
They make more trouble for the dairy 
organization than larger dealers because 
the smallness of their business allows 
; _ making changes rapidly. 
mS Every spring and summer producers 
= complain because of dealers refusing to 
take all of theirapilk. During the fall 
and winter when production is low these 
unscrupulous dealers make all kinds of 
promises to unsuspecting producers to 
induce shipping of milk to them. Quite 
often they pay a little more per gallon 
as an inducement, but when ~ spring 
_ comes the producers are notified to keep 
- the milk one or two days each week and 
often all the time. Coming in the flush 
of the season it is very hard for such 
_ producers to find athe buyer and 
- consequently must make the best of the™ 
situation until the surplus season is 
past. f 
The dairy organization must 
some action to remedy this trouble. 
Some strict regulation under which 


take 


h Small Dealers 


small dealers are to be supplied with 

milk must be ntade and enforced. © 
They must either buy all the milk 

their producers have to offer thruout the 


_ year or pay a price that will allow the 


producer to care for his milk such times 
as may be necessary to do so. If it is 
necessary to ship to some other dealer 
who cares for the surplus, the dealer 
who does not will have to pay a prem- 
ium sufficient to allow the producer, to 
accept prices from the manufacturing 
dealer low enough that neither the pro- 
ducer or manufacturing dealer will lose 
by it. 

Heretofore, the dairy organization 
has insisted that dealers arrange to care 
thruout the year for production of pro- 
ducers supplying them. Many dealers 
have failed to do this and it is evident 
many do not intend to do so. 


One remedy is to divert the supplies 
to dealers who are in a position to 
handle all the milk. This has been 
practiced to some extent but must he- 
come more general if the real object is 
to be accomplished. Another remedy 
would be for the organization to estab- 
lish a manufacturing plant at some cen- 
tral point and care for the surplus. 
Dealers would then only be given 
enough milk for their trade. At var- 
ious times there has been suggested the 
placing of such a plant at Youngstown, 
Ohio, becaues of its central location and 
accessibility from most any point in 
the Pittsburgh district and because a 
large amount of the things tending to 
influence the organization to make such 


-eooks do) 
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a move originate in the immediate vici- 
nity of Youngstown. The dairy organi- 
zation has reached the point where 
there is no necessity of‘ taking bumps 
from these uncompromising milk deal- 
ers. The organization has been fair in 
every way and given all dealers ample 
time to consider and prepare to, trans- 
act their business with proper regards 
toward producers supplying them. Those 
who still persist in ‘‘hogging down 
rye’’ must expect to go to the butcher 
sooner or later. 

‘This subject will undoubtedly come 
before the next Advisory Council meet- 
ing for investigation. If this is the 
case, the matter should be handled in a 
manner allowing for full understanding 
of the requirements necessary to bring 
relief. 


COLEBROOK LOCAL MEETING. 


At-the Grange Hall at Colebrook, O., 
on Friday evening, Jan. 9, a free oyster 
supper was given by the Colebrook 
Local of The Dairymen’s Co-Operative 
Sales Co. 

While the officers were disappointed 
in the speaker, our county agent, Mr. 
Sleeth, being sick and unable to at- 
tend, also President Brenneman failing 
to arrive as scheduled, the fore part of 
the evening was spent in a neighborly 
good time. While the efficient commit- 
tee was preparing supper. 

Five gallons of oysters, cakes and 
sandwiches galore, cold slaw, pickles 
and coffee (prepared as only Colebrook 
comprised the supper an- 
nounced at 10 o’clock. 

Fifty-one of Colebrook’s dairymen 
and their families enjoyed the above 
feast. 
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During the evening various subjects 
of conversation was overheard, one 
heard frequently was what caused price 
of milk for January to drop while feed 
advanced. We didn’t hear anything 
about a six hour day or a five day week 
or various other subjects that are caus- 
ing that radical element in our country 
to rant and snort. 

We departed for our homes at 12:00 
o’clock, feeling that American prin- 
cipals of liberty and freedom cannot 
perish from the earth as long as our 
agricultural citizenship maintain their 
present commendable attitude.—Louis 
G. Krieg. 


Good Tire Agency Proposi- 


tion in your town. 


Write Care Box B, Dairy- 
men’s Price Reporter, 


Youngstown, Ohio. 
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BIG FREE CATALOG 
jy SUPPLIES i 


Standard Supply House 
62 West Logan Street 
Noblesville, Ind. 


BUILT IN YOUNGSTOWN 


THEY MEET ON SCHEDULE 


BUILDERS OF ONE, ONE AND ONE-HALF, TWO, AND TWO 
- _ AND ONE-HALF TON WORM-DRIVE MOTOR TRUCKS 


Youngstown business men, through their genius, enterprise and capital, have established Youngstown and Mahon- 
ing Valley as the leading steel producing territory of the United States, and now Youngstown capital, Youngstown 


genius and Youngstown enterprise have turned their attention to building Motor Trucks. 

The Independent Motor Co. factory, 1636 Wilson Ave., is turning out a thoroughly dependable line of Worm- 
Many of the largest concerns and individuals of this locality have been keen to appreciate the 
advantage derived from purchasing a motor truck made at home, where service parts are immediately available in 
case of emergency. Independent Worm- Drive 
Trucks are in successful daily use in many 
different lines of trade in different parts of 
the United Statcs and foreign countries. 


_ | WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 
i WE CAN DO FOR YOU : 


a | Drive Motor Trucks. 


| es THE 


{ RR B. HEACOCK, © 
Lisbon, Ohio 
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oe celery, 16386 Wilson Ave. 


The T. E. MILLIKEN SALES CO. 
Local Distributors 


WM. H. JOHNSON, 


New Castle, Pa. 
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DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS OF THE 
DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE S 
SALES COMPANY. 


Ee ot AME a Ie President 
..Vice President 

PN ee Rican Ce Sa Secretary 
Board of Directors 


P. S. Brenneman, F. H. Shore, A. W. 
Place, John Kampf, W. S. Wise. 


ESE 
Wiese 
Eden oe 


Austinburg Local 


W. O. Ellsworth, president; F. H. 
Reynolds, secretary; Frank Hess, 
treasurer; <A. J. Heath, member ad- 
visory council. 

Alliance Local 


S. L. Lipley, president; A. F. Hazen, 
-secretary; G. A. Allenbaugh, treasurer; 
Amos Hekert, member advisory council. 

Andover Local 

J. H. Sparling, president; F. A. 
Butler, vice president; S. Crow, 
secretary; C. B. Fitts, treasurer; J. H. 
Sparling, C. W. Slater, members of 
advisory council. 

Ashtabula Local 


~ A. A. Harmon, president; F. H. Met- 
ealf, Secretary; D. H. Fargo, treasurer; 
Dr. Frederick, member advisory council. 


Augusta Local 


D. V. Manfell, president; L. S. 
Grimes, secretary; Jas. W. McGee, 
meniber advisory council. 

Bayard Local 
W. O. Bowers, president; Rayman 


Hayman, vice president; Chas. W. Hart, 
secretary; L. E. Unger, treasurer; W. 
O. Bowers, Lawrence Walters, Walter 
Whitleather, members advisory council. 

Bessemer Local NG 

T. A. Hay, president; W. A. Gerner, 
secretary; T. A. Hay, member advisory 
council. 

Beaver Center Local 

H. Rudler, president; G. W. Fuller, 
secertary; Fred Stewart, treasurer; A., 
E. Corey, member advisory council. 

Branchton Local 

W. W. Morrison, president; G. W. 
Hartzel, vice president; S. J. Rhodes, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Braceville Local 

C. R. Davis, president; A. B. Joy, 
vice president; Frank Nye, secretary; 
Wm. Gillett, treasurer; J. A. Crabbs, 
member advisory council, 

Bristol Local 

J. §. VanDervort, president; George 
Bowers, vice president; J. S. Nelson, 
secretary; J. H. Hicks, treasurer; John 
H. Hyde, member advisory council. 

Canfield Local — 

H. BR. Wither, president; W. S. Cook, 
vice president; F. L. Crockett, secre- 
tary; W. S. Rhodes, treasurer; C. M. 
Smith, member advisory council. 

Colebrook Local’ 

Louis G. Krieg, president; R. L. 
Allison, vice president; C. A. Peck, 
secretary; C. H. Turner, treasurer; T, 
G. Moose, member advisory council. 

Pem Line Local 

N. K. Partch, president; L. E. 
Partch, vice president; K. K. Partch, 
secretary; E. A. Corey, treasurer; T. 
M. Palmber member advisory council. 

Coitsville Local 

R. W. Collins, president; D. M. 
Brownlee, secretary; Fritz Wilson, 
treasurer; R. W. Collins, member ad- 
visory council. 

Cortland Local 

BE. D. Marvin, president; G. L. Parke, 
secretary; W. L. Deckert, treasurer; 
J. P. Dilley, member advisory council. 

Cherry Valley Local 

R. EH. Palmer, president; Arthur 

Petrie, treasurer; G. G@. Pifer, secretary. 
Chartiers Local 

John W. Quivey, J. M. Paxton, mem- 

bers advisory council. 


Champion Local 

E. E. Durst, president; 8. J. Pierce, 
secretary and treasurer; L. W. Pierce, 
advisory council member. 

Connoquessing Valley Local 

E. O. Fitch, president; A. D. Ban- 
ning, vice president; W. G. Colton, 
secretary; Jacob Zeigler, treasurer; 
T. L. Miller, member advisory council. 
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Deerfield Local. 


James Westover, President; D. L. 
Bebb, Vice President; Martin Lewis, 
Secretary and Treasurer; Fred Crutch- 
ly, Member Advisory Council. 


Dorset Local 
H. A. McConnell, president; G. A. 
VanWinkle, vice president; C. E. Van- 
Winkle, secretary; R. R. Mells, treas- 
urer; R. B. Cox and O. B. McCoy, mem- 
bers’ advisory council. 


Denmark Local 


E. A. Sampson, president; HE. M. 
Hardman, vice president; G. A. Huey, 
secretary; J. G. Herrman, treasurer. 


East Claridon Local 
F. W. Pierce, president; S. N. Pol- 
lock, vice president; Geo. T. Reynolds, 
secretary; Floyd A. Phillips, treasurer; 
S. N. Grosvenor, member advisory 
council. 
East. Liverpool Local 
J. E. Smith, president; J. D. Rice, 
secretary; H. Coe Rose, treasurer; J. E. 
A. Sampson, P. Paulson, C. H. Blanche, 
members advisory council, 


Garfield Local 


Sidney Scheiver, president; J. L. ©. 


McIntosh, Jr., member advisory eouncil. 


Highty-four Local 
H. B. Mollenauer, president; Wm. G. 
Wilson, vice president; A. L. Berry, 
secretary and treasurer; M. S. Wilson, 
mémber advisory council. 


Farmington Local 


C. A. Parker, president; A. Y. Os- 
mer, secretary; Geo. Hyde, treasurer; 
Harry Hathway, Chas. Trask, members 
of advisory council. 


Fowler Local 


Geo. Cover, president; B. B. Loy, 
secretary; J. Forward, treasurer; 
Geo. A. Cover and Paul Forward, mem- 
bers advisory council. 


Gustavus Local 


EK. C. Gray, president; Walter Smith, 
secretary; Elmer H. Patridge, treas- 
urer; Harry C. Beatty, member advis- 
ory council. 

Garfield Local 


R. EB. 


James Cameron, president; 
Fouts, secretary; Lewis Greenwalt, 
treasurer; Everett Jones, member ad- 


visory council. 
Green Local 


F. D. Vaugh, president; F. D. Webb, 
vice president; W. L. Love, secretary; 
D. 8. Dennison, treasurer; A. V. Case, 
R. W. Clark, members advisory eouncil. 


Hamden Local 


F. S. Bartlett, president; A. C. Guel- 
zow, secretary; D. C. Bellard, treas- 
urer; F. §. Bartlett, member advisory 
council. 

Hanoverton Local 


Chas. Wernet, president; W. L. Fife, 
secretary; E. Bower, treasurer; Chas. 
Wernet, E. O. Belat, members advisory 
council, 

Homeworth Local 

Gaets la 0b president; W. L. 
Crist, secretary; O. C. Hahn, treasurer; 
G. F Ramsayer, D. F. Hahn, W. TT. 
Shekels, members advisory council. 


Hartstown Local 

Orne: McCurdy, president; D. S. 
Vickers, vice president; J. S. Patton, 
secretary; R. P. Kepple, member ad- 
visory council. 

Indiana County Local 

Herbert McCall, president; J. H. 
White, vice president; J. F. Pounds, 
secretary; A. W. Duncan, treasurer; 
J. H. White, member advisory council. 


Jamestown Local 
C. W. Brown, president; J. W. Oraw- 
ford, secretary; W. P. Collins,. treas- 
urer; L. L. Brown, Ralph Brenner, 
members advisory council. 
Jefferson Local 
'C. R. Nelius, president; E. R. Miller, 
yes president; H. C. King, secretary; 
JP. Spinneweber, treasurer; CO. 
Nelius, M. Hamilton, ©, T. Sheats, 
members advisory council. 
Johnston Local . 
T. A. Denman, president; E. R. Milli- 
kin, secretary and treasurer; S. G. 
Elder, Owen Wertz, members advisory 


council, 
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Kinsman Local 
Thomas Kinsman, president; 
Queale, vice president; 
secretary; H. J. Fobes, treasurer; P. 
H. Doyle, member advisory council. 
Little Beaver Local 
_J. N. Riddle, president; D. W. Gil- 
more, vice president; F. L. Wilson, 
secretary; E. R. Clark, treasurer; C. 
D. Gwin, member advisory council. 


Leetonia Local 
Wm. P. Wilhelm, president; H. H. 
Calvin, secretary; Schaeffer, 
treasurer; J. L. Keller, member advis- 


ory council. 
Linesville Local 


A. L.- Woodard, president; A. W. 
Anderson, vice president; A. B. Rea, 
secretary; H. J. Harris, treasurer; A. 
G. Henry, A. W. Anderson, D. C. Lad- 
ner and Jas. Welch, members advisory 
council. 


Thos. 


Manor Valley Local 
Jas. F,. Torrence, secretary. / 
Montour Local 
J. A. Matchett, president; 
Wilson, Jr., vice president; John H. 
Stewart, secretary | and treasurer; Ww. 
J Wilson, Jr., member advisory council. 
Mecca Local 
R. L. Biggin, president; W. E. Moore, 
secretary; F. A. Jacoby, treasurer; A. 


Ww. Jz 


- P. King, member advisory council. 


Moravia Local 


J. C. F. Jackson, president; W. S. 


‘McAnlis, secretary; J. C. F. Jackson, 


member advisory council. 
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CENT_LES 


CHEMICAL, 


; INDOOR 


oO 
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health authorities, 


cost. 


C. R. Queale, 


Odorless, Sanitary 


COMFORT, CONVENIENCE AND HEALTHFULNESS 
SECURED WITHOUT RUNNING WATER OR PLUMBING. 
ANGER OF CONTAMINATED WELL WATER IS ELIMI-. 
NATED. CAN BE PLACED IN ANY CONVENIENT ROOM. 
NO TOOLS AND ONLY A FEW MINUTES REQUIRED TO 
INSTALL. SET IN POSITION AND CONNECT THE PIPE 
TO THE CHIMNEY—THAT IS ALL. 


CHNT-LES ° 
Chemical Indoor Closet 


Made odorless and sanitary through ventilation 
and the action of the special chemical which is 
mixed with water and placed in the container. 

The chemical closet is not an experiment but 
has been in successful use for years, and is indorsed 
and recommenedd by “many. health boards dnd 


For use in any place where running water or 
sewer is not available in the farm or town home, 
summer cottage or camp, for workmen in buildings, 
under construction, etc., its comfort, convenience 
and healthfulness is worth far more than the small 


The case and pipe is enameled in gray and the seat finely finished in oak 
with nickel plated hinges, the inner container of galvanized steel. 


No. 15. Price, $19.50 gee 


Complete as: shown in the illustration with 6 joints 3 ‘inch enameled 
pipe each 18 inches long, 2, 3 inch enameled elbows,’ a 6 to 3 inch stove pip 

reducer, wall finish collar, toilet paper holder and roll of paper, screws fo: 
attaching to the floor and lone gallon of special chemical, ey eee: t 
to last 4 to 6 months.) ~ 
Extreme size across top 15 x 19/5 inches. 
Height 19 inches. 


Shipping Weight Crated, approximately 55 pounds. 


S ; “Monopole seu ‘ 

S. B. Sweet, president; EH 
vice president; Leon Clark, 8 
Emery Norris, treasurer; 4#. 
Pherson, member adyisory council 


New Castle Local 


- T. W. Houston, president; C. C. 
secretary; C. M. Hartzel, treasurer; 
W. “Houston, member advisory cou! 


New Galilee Local 


s. He Duncan, president; WwW. 
Jenkins, secretary; W. G. McHatti 
treasurer ;~ Sia Da membe 
visory council. 


Newton Falls Local 


A. H. Griffith, president; H. 0. B 
ber, secretary; H. H. Finnical, tr 
urer; D. H. French, Guy Newlon, 
W. Gordon, members advisory coune 


New Waterford Local 


8. R. Sander, president; Frank K 
nal, secretary; J. I. Fitzsimm 
treasurer; W. B. Read and Willis — 
pert, members advisory council. 


Norrisville Local — Fite 


Becks Gordon, president:  Floy 
Smith, vice president; H. E. MeMille1 
secertary; O. A. Wood, treasurer; 
F. Baker, member advisory council 
Tra, Garwood, alternate member. 


North Lima Local 


George Painter, president; C. 
Welsh, vice president; Ray D. Heindell 
secretary; Ed. Haney, treasurer; I. 
Hazen, member advisory council. 


CLOSET 
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“~™ SOLD gee 


‘Flatware to. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


pest North Shenango Local 
4 os. Taylor, president; D. K. Moore, 
president; F. H. Gilliland, secre- 
; R. P. Pollock, treasurer; S. M. 
F, S. Linn, members advisory 


_~«~‘New Lyme Local 

Vv. ES Michael, president; E. J. Pot- 
secretary; H W. Mead, treasurer 
‘member of advisory council. 


- North Bioomfield Local 


©. B. Knight, president; Will Bice, 
ay ce president; J. Wallace Hoagland, 
eretary and treasurer; Fred Mack, 
member advisory council, 
3 Orwell Local 
Aleck Anderson, president; A. W. 
Miller, secretary-treasurer; W. Vz. 
Spellman, member advisory council. 
“s Palmer Local 
A. R. Hackett, president; E. H. 
Hague, secretary; J. C. Schermerhorn, 
treasurer; Clyde Lamb, member advis- 
ry council. 
North Jackson Local 
_ W. W. Miller, president; S. J. Ohl, 
vice president; C. A, Buck, secretary; 
J. H. Hitchcock, treasurer; BE. F. Nobie. 
George Ewing, 0. E. Clemens, members 
advisory council. 
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Paris Township Local 
V. W. Sheatsley, president; Irwin 
Snyder, secretary; Oscar Hein, vice 
president; Irwin A. Snyder, V. W. 
Sheatsley, C. N. DeWalt, Maesibbes ad- 
visory council. 
Pierpont Local 
Bailey Stump, president; A. L. Wil- 
liams, vice president; Olney Strock, 
secretary,; Geo. Hill, treasurer; C. R. 
Derry, Harry Strock, members advis- 
ory council. 
Penn Line Local 
CG. W. Maloney, secretary; L. E. 
Partch, member advisory council. 


Poland Local 
Frank Agnew, member advisory 
council. 
Pan Handle Local 
Geo. Pate, secretary. 
Phalanx Local 
P. Z. Osborne, president; N. Newell, 


vice president; J. C. Lauth, secretary; 

Ed. Crawford, treasurer; i Huffman, 

W.. H. Harshman and P. Z. Osborne, 
members advisory council. 
Richmiond Local 

W. J. Hall, president; M. L. Hitch- 

cock, secretary and treasurer; J. B. 


Flack and W. W. Bullard, members 
advisory council. 


CARBON 


contains? 


or a‘car load? 


lime for spring? 


a 


PULVERIZED 
LIMESTONE 


‘aaa oa || 
fee 


Do you know that we can deliver lime to you 


Write to us for prices. 


UF 


a 


for less money than any other manufacturer, if you 
consider the high seat bli of purity our material 


Do you know that we have an agent in your 
neighborhood that will take your order for one ton 


Do you know that now is the time to buy your 


You Don’t Buy Dirt— 
When You Buy Carbon 


Th Gatton Limestone Company 


814 Stambaugh Bldg., 
- YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


a 


Rome Local _ 

I. N. Chapin, president; Joseph M. 
Breslyn, secretary; Chas. G. Supplee, 
treasurer; Joseph M. Breslyn, member 
advisory council. 

Rock Creek Local 

Lies Hubbard, president; L.- A. 
Nicklas, vice president; G. L. Bailey, 
secretary; F. B. Armstrong, treasurer; 
A. E. Layton, member advisory council. 

Springboro Local 

Lewis Chapman, president; Roy Ken- 
dal, vice president; Frank Dorr, re- 
cording secretary; John Finnican, fin- 
ancial secretary; Fred Thornton treas- 
urer; J. J. Mathers, Frank P. Dorr, 
Wm. Ray, members advisory council. 

Meetings held at Kramer’s Hall, 
Springboro, Pa., on the last Saturday 
of each month at 2:00 p. m. 

Springboro Local 

Howell Powell, president; John Fin- 
nican, secretary; Fred Thornton, treas- 
urer; J. J. Mather, member advisory 
council. 


~Saegertown Local 
C. W. Shaw, president; Karl 8. Wil- 
lards, secretary; C. E. Cropp, treasurer; 
CG. ‘W. Shaw, O. J. Cropp, W. A. Dear- 
born and J. ©. Balliett, members ad- 
visory council. 
q Trumbull Local 
A. P. Bundy, ‘president; C. C. Reig- 
ert, vice president; D. H. Smith, sec- 
retary; W. A. Amidon, treasurer; J. 
M. Proctor, member advisory council. 
Vernon Local 
H. G. Smith, secretary; C. E. Reed, 
member advisory council. 
Westford Local 
T. ©. White, president; W. 8. Mc- 
Conahey, secertary; Chas. Rumsey, 
treasurer; C. G. Wagner, member ad- 
visory council. 
Wayne Local 
H. J. Crawford, president; R. H. 
Wilder, secretary; J. L. Allen, treas- 
urer; S. B. Noxon, B. 8. Jones, mem- 
bers advisory council. 
\. Wayland Local 
C. D. Kirtland, president; P. N. 
Kropp, vice president; A. E. Gilbert, 
secretary; O. B. Sabine, treasurer; P. 
N. Kropp, W. A, Boettner, members 
advisory council; Chas. Booth, J. 
Flekes, substitutes. 
Williamsfield Local 
Ira Fuller, president; W. C. Ding- 
man, secretary; W. P. Steadman, treas- 
urer; Geo. Platt, member advisory 
council. 
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Wabash Local 
J. Ard Cowen, secretary and treas- 
urer. : 
West Penn Local 
A. J. Lang, president; H. E. Ken- 
nedy, secretary and treasurer; J. L. 
Montgomery, member advisory council. 
Warren Local 


J. L. Black, president; Wm. Van- 
Wye, vice president; R. C. McCorkle, 
secertary and treasurer; Wm. Van- 
Wye, member advisory council. 


West Mecca Local 


R. W. Munson, president; J. 
Perkins, vice president; H. F. Clemens, 
secretary; B. W. Shivley, treasurer; G. 
N. Mahannah, member advisory council. 


Windsor Local 


R. W. Barnard, president; J. L. 
Loomis, vice president; Frank Pond, 
secretary; C. E. Noble, treasurer; C. 
E. Noble, S. R. Wilson, members advis- 
ory council. 


DATES OF LOCAL MEETINGS 


BAYARD LOCAL—Meets in regular 
session at Bayard School house on third 
Tuesday evening of each month. C, 
W. Hart, Sec. 


HANOVERTON LOCAL—Meetings 
held on first Friday evening of each 
month at Hanoverton Town Hall. W. 
L. Fife, See. 


HARTSTOWN LOCA L—Meetings 
held on second Saturday afternoon of 
each month at 2 p. m. in Cotton’s Hall. 
These meetings should be attended 
regularly by every stockholder if pos- 
sible. 

NORTH JACKSON LOCAL—Meet- 
ings held on first Saturday evening of 
each month at 8:00 o’elock at North 
Jackson town hall. 

PARIS TWP. LOCAL—Meetings held 
on the 3rd Thursday afternoon of each 
month during the winter season. 


ROME LOCAL—Hereafter the regu- 
lar monthly meetings will be held in 
the town hall’ on the last Saturday 
night of the month. Stockholders will 
kindly bear this in mind and attend 
regularly if possible. Jos. Breslyn, Sec. 


SPRINGBORO. L OCA L—Meetings 
held at Kramer,’s Hall, Springboro, on 
the last Saturday of each month at 
2:00 p..m. 


STILL A SLAVE 
A gentleman traveling through Ala- 
bama was much interested in Uncle 
Ned. ‘‘So you were once a slave, eh?’’ 
said the gentleman. 
‘Yes, sah,’’ said Ueele Ned. 


‘‘How thrilling!’’ said the gentle- 
man. ‘‘And after the war you got 
your freedom, eh?’’ 

“‘No, sah,’? said, Ned gloomily. ‘‘T 
didn’t get mah freedom, sah. After 
de war I done got married! ’’ 


HARRY 


S. DAY 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


1755 Market St., South Side 


PHONES: 
Bell Main 7196 Automatic 6160 
Jj 
oT 


The large number of EXIDE users in 
Youngstown is ample proof that EXIDE BAT- | 


Had the prices of EXIDE BATTERIES ad- 

, vanced in proportion to other auto accessories 

the increase would no doubt equal the extra 

tax. EXIDE BATTERIES cost no more than 
they did three years ago. 


yt OWay to Save the ase T=| 
0) 


=z 


TERIES do mean a saving to you. 
REAL BATTERY SERVICE FOR YOU AT ALL TIMES 


“EXIDE MILBURN SERVICE, 


es 1021 WICK AVE. 
eee nee 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


Entered as second class. matter, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1918, at the Postoffice at 
Youngstown, Ohio, under Act of Con- 
gress, March 3, 1879. 

Office of Publication 
1317 .Market Street, Youngstown, O. 


Address all communications to Dairy- 
men’s Price Reporter, P. O. Box 1, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Published by 
THE ASSOCIATE PUBLISHING CO. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Earl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mgr. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


C. T. Willis, Representative - 
Bell Phone 3540 Main 
Automatic Phone 83765 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Advertising rates upon request. Right 
reserved to refuse all adverising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Discounts given on contracts for space used 
withing on year. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

Questions answered. 
will carefully answer all questions addressed 
‘to the Reporter on any subject upon which 
information is desired. 

Correspondence is invited on all subjects 
bearing upon agriculture. Copy not available 
will be returned if postage is sent. Photo- 


graphs of record animals, crops and modern | 


farms, etc., will be appreciated. 


The Official Publication of the Dairy- 
men’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


FEBRUARY, 
eee 


PITTSBURGH PRICH CONFERENCE. 


5, 1920 


Representatives of producers, dealers 
and consumers, met in Pittsburgh on 
Saturday, Jan. 31, and agreed to milk 
prices for the month of February. 

With the extreme hard winter the 
producers have had to contend with, 
making féeding costs high and milk 
production low, they were very much 
reluctant to make any change from the 
January price. The market conditions 
were quite unfavorable to them and es- 
pecially at a time when the volume of 
milk will be greatly increased during 
the month. We are just entering the 
manufacturing season when large quan- 
tities of milk will have to be made into 
some of the products unprofitable at 
present prices of fluid milk. 

The butter and cheese markets are in 
a very uncertain condition caused by 
several contributing factors, chiefly of 
which is dropping of export business 
and inability of many condensories to 
obtain sugar. = 

Money exchange between ‘the United 
States and Europe is most unfavorable 
toward export business. In many cases 
this condition prohibits importation by 
European countries of American dairy 
products. It is quite alarming, too, 
when imports are being made at prices 
the American dairy farmer cannot com- 
pete. The United States is practically 
the only nation that can give credit to 
European countries allowing them to 
import goods. There would be little 
butter come from Argentine and the 
other countries where large supplies 
exist if such countries were able to sell 
in Europe upon a credit basis, but they 
are not. In the United States they can 
secure cash and if as it seems, butter 
can be supplied at less than that of 
home production, the American dairy- 
man has trouble ahead unless trade con- 
ditions with Europe can be adjusted 


Competent authority ' 


DAIRYMEN’ 


It is not a matter of an over 
production of dairy products in the 
world, but rather one of marketing with 
nearly bankrupt: customers. < 


Representatives of consumers spoke 
in reference to the retail price of milk. 
They expressed themselves as satisfied 
with present prices and believed them 
to be fully justified. Not only did 
they seem to think prices to be fair 
now, but also expressed the idea that it 
seemed better to hold retail milk prices 
at a certain level rather than fluctuate 
during different seasons of the year. 


soon. 


There should be no change in the retail 


price of fluid milk until it is fully dem- 
onstrated such change would not be a 
temporary one. 
ket in more unrest than constantly 
changing of retail prices. It is stability 
of price that is wanted mostly. Con- 
sumers in Pittsburgh have interested 
themselves in MILK. They are com- 
mencing to realize, MILK IS THE 
GREATEST FOOD. Some fifteen hun- 
dred Women’s Clubs are preparing an 
educational campaign on ‘‘food value 
of milk’’ which will be launched dur- 
ing the month of March. Several thous- 
ands of dollars is being raised amongst 
consumers to successfully conduct this 
campaign consisting of all kinds of ad- 
vertising and personal work. Dr, Me- 
Cullom will be engaged to lecture and 
review his experiment in~~ nutrition 
which show milk to be the only perfect 
food. A down town store building has 
been rented as headquarters for the 
campaign. 
ed for space for window displays. These 
club women hope to increase the aver- 
age consumption of milk in the city of 
Pittsburgh 20%. This undertaking is 
novel, but a most wonderful one re- 
flecting to the health of the people of 
a great city. 

To speak of this conference and not 
mention the admirable attitude of the 
dealers would be quite impossible. Even 
Mr. Dalton of the 0. & P. Milk Co. 


turned his coat inside out so all could — 


see the lining. Dealers asked for a 10c¢ 
per hundred reduction while producers 
objected to over 5c. After a very open 
discussion the dealers left the decision 
in the hands of the dairymen. 

The February price of milk is $3.75 at 
the factories and 39¢ per gallon for 
direct shipments. 


SMALL TUBERS REDUCE YIELD: 
SEED EYES UNFIT. 


Small potatoes continuously selected 
for seed will reduce the yield of the 
potato crop, as shown by tests at the 
Ohio Experiment Station. In these ex- 
periments the larger-size seed produced 
17 bushels more to the acre than the 
small potatoes. 

Some of this increase may be due to 
the larger amount of seed required to 
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Nothing keeps a mar- ~ 


Merchants are being solicit- — 


i 


plant an acre but only hill selection will — 


weed-out strains that produce small 


tubers. when the small tubers are used - 


continually for seed. 

Potato eyes alone are not generally 
recommended for seed. 
from such seed are too frequently weak 
and incapable of yielding a good crop. 


The extra trouble of growing potatoes 


from such seed is also generally greater 
than the price will warrant. 

‘When eyes are used for seed they 
must be carefully handled before plant- 
ing and placed in very fertile soil. 
is necessary to plant the eyes by hand 
whereas a machine may be used with 
the whole or cut tubers. 


It-. 


Plants grown ~ 


‘State 


ane 


NEED ALL OHIO WHEAT TO FEED 


POPULATION AT END OF 
FIVE YEARS, 


Unless-means are taken to increase 


the acreage or wheat yield to the acre, 
Ohio, at the end of five years, will be 
consuming all the wheat produced in 
the State, according to statistics com- 


piled at the Ohio Experiment Station. — 


During the past 10 years the total 
average production of wheat in the 
was approximately 30,500,000 
bushels, with an average population of 
5,000,000. 

This made wheat enough to furnish 
a barrel of flour per capita and seed 


for the following year’s. crop, with in Ohio. The average yield in 
2,250,000 bushels to spare. However, about 15 bushels per acre. _ 
erie Sacs SOSH Orig 


DON'T FORGET! 


Your Battery will freeze if not kene properly charged. The 7 
Prest-O-Lite Service Station furnishes expert Service _ 


“7 


Distilled Water and Inspection Free 


Prest-O-Lite Gas Tanks 


ronngsioun Storage Battery Co. 
- — W. D. McCREARY, Prop. ; 


Holmes and Commerce St. 


Both FARM and FARMER is simply worn 

out because the Farmer insists in robbing his : 
-farm of everything it produces and does not. 
return anything back to the soil. . 


_ How long would his dairy last if he did not. 
feed his stock a balanced ration? _ 


‘His stock would all be boarders. 


That’s what is the matter with most all 


farms. 


THEY ARE NOT PRODUCERS 
THEY ARE BOARDERS 


of the average bushel of wheat 


since 1910 th 3 
to have inereased 2 ror 
5,325,000. Be 
' The work of the Experimen 
has shown that it is now p 
economical farm practices to 
acre yield of wheat in Ohio by 
10 bushels annually, or a total ix 
yield of 20,000,000 bushels. 

Land at the Ohio Experime 
tion has produced 35 bushels 
per acre for an average of x! 
where the soil has been Properly. 
fertilized and manured. 

This yield has been produce 
cost price per bushel cheaper th 


~~ 


be Ohi 


All Feisas can be made to 0 Produce More a 


a Applying 


S Bessemer Pulverized Limestone 
To The Soil 


~ 


October, 1918. 


price $3.25 per _ hundred. 
Rat shippers 35 cents per gallon for 
€ ed. milk and 37 cents for untested 


Pato vamnber, 1918. 


4 etary price $3.80 per hundred. 
Local shippers 41 cents per gallon for 
i: ested milk and 43 cents for untested 
“ara 


December, 1918. 


a Factory price $4.00 per hundred. 
al shippers 41 cents per gallon for 
tested milk and 43 cents for untested 


~ January, 1919. 


Debtor price $3.80 per hundred. 
Local shippers 39% cents per gallon 
for tested milk and 41% cents for un- 
tested milk, 
February, 1919 

Factory price $3.50 per hundred. 
Direct shippers 39% cents per gallon. 


_ All direct shipments based as 4% milk 


| 
Bs 
t _ with a differential of % cent per gallon 
“ for every tenth of one percent from 
4% milk. 
ee March, 1919. 
a Factory price $3.00 per hundred. 
| Local shippers price 4 cents per gallon 
Pe below February price. 
P ~ April,~ 1919, 
_ No change from March price. 
May, 1919. 
_ No change from March price. 

; June, 1919. 
Factory prices’ $2.40 per hundred. 
Ee Direct shippers 27% cents per gallon 
: 


ot 


‘for 3.5 milk. 
July, 1919. 
"Factory prices $2.65. per hundred. 
Direct shippers 30 cents per gallon for 
| tested milk. Untested milk 32% cents 

per” gallon. 
| August, 1919, 
| _. Factory price $3.25 per gallon. 
| Direet shippers 35¢ per gallon F. O. B. 
| Pittsburgh for tested milk, 37% for 
_ untested. 

September, 1919. 
_ No change from August price on 
Pittsburgh market. Minerva con- 
| densory price $3.55 per hundred. Al- 
_liance price $3.55 per. hundred. 

per hundred 


Youngstown pays 40c 
_ above Pittsburgh factory price, War- 


ren and Niles pays 31% cents per 
pete. ‘ 
‘ October, 1919. 

Evactory price $3.60 per hundred. 


‘Direct shippers 38 cents per gallon for 
tested milk. Untested milk 40% cents. 
Minerva condensory pane $3.65 per 
| ‘bundred. : 
ae November, 1919. 
Bie Rrictor price $3.75 per hundred. 
| Direct shippers 39 cents per gallon. 
| ‘These. prices based upon 3.5 milk with 
| “usual variations for butterfat. All un- 
“tested milk 41% cents per gallon. 
i ae December, 1919. 

_ Factory price $4.00 per hundred for 
35 ‘milk with usual butterfat varia- 
- tio ns. Direct shipment 41 cents per 
on for tested milk with usual but- 
rfat variations. Untested milk 43% 


ed prices are too high to produce 
@ profit with the extreme cold 
” I. A. S., Paris, Ohio. 


vl ILK PRICES 


_plants 


JANUARY MILK PRICES. 


_ Akron, Ohio 


$4.05 per 100 pounds 3.5 milk, F.. 0. 
B., City. 5e per point butterfat differ- 
Retail milk price 15¢ qt., 9c pt. 


ential. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


$4.45 per 100 pounds 3.5 milk, F. O. 
B. City. $3.95 per 100 pounds at coun- 
Nothing paid for butter- 


try stations. 
fat. Retail price 15¢ qt., 9¢ pt. 
Columbus, Ohio 


$4.50 per 100 pounds 4% milk, F. O. 


B., City. 7e per point butterfat differ- 
ential. Retail price 14¢ qt., 8c pt. 
Market suffering from distributor’s 


war. 
Conneaut, Ohio. 
36¢ per-gallon 3.5 milk, F. O. B., City. 
Nothing paid for butterfat. Retail 
price 15e qt., 9e pt. 
Canton, Ohio, 
$4.00 per 100 pounds 3.5 milk, F. O. 
B., City. 5e per point butterfat differ- 
ential. Retail price, 14e qt. 
Marion, Ohio. 
$3.85 per 100 pounds 4% milk F. O. 
B., City. 4¢ per point butterfat differ- 
ential. Retail price 14¢ qt. 
Minerva, Ohio, Condensory. 
$3.70 per 100 pounds 3.5 milk at con- 
densory. 3c per point butterfat differ- 
ential. City retail price, 16c. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
$3.43 per 100 pounds 3.5 milk at 
country plants in 40-50 mile zone. 36c 
per gallon 4% milk F. 0. B,, City. 4c 
butterfat differential. Retail price 14c 
qt. grade B. milk. Z 
Pittsburgh, Pa, . 
$3.80 per 100 pounds 3.5 milk at 
country plants. 39%4¢ per gallon 3.5 
milk F. 0. B., City. 42c per gallon for 
all untested ane F. O. B., City. 5e¢ 
butterfat differential. 
qt., 914c pt. 
Springfield, Ohio, 
33¢ per gallon for 4% milk F. O. B., 
City. Retail price I4¢ qt., 8¢ pt.- Pay 
average Chicago market price for but- 
terfat above or below 4%. 1e per gal- 
lon premium paid to producers furnish- 
ing 20 gallons or more per day with 
stable score of 70. 
Toledo, Ohio, 
$3.80 per 100 pounds 3.5 milk, F. O. 
B., City. 4c butterfat differential. Re- 
tail price 15¢ qt., 8c pt. 
‘Warren, Ohio and Niles, Ohio. 
36¢ per gallon, F. O. B., City, 3.5 milk. 
5¢ per point paid for butterfat. Retail 
price 16c qt., 9¢ pt. 
- Wheeling, W. Va. 
$4.20 per hundred pounds, 3.5 milk, 
F. O. B., City. 6¢ per point paid for 
excess butterfat. Retail price 16¢ qt., 
9¢ pt. 
Wauseon, Ohio, Oondensories. 
$3.60 per 100 pounds 3.5 milk at con- 
densory. 4¢ butterfat differential. This 
price applies to Highland Condensory 
at other Northwestern Ohio 
Wauseon retail price 14e qt. 
Youngstown, Ohio, 
$4.19 per 100 pounds 3.5 milk, F. O. 
-B., City. 5e¢ per point paid for butter- 
fat, Retail price 16c¢ qt., 9c pt. 


panty 


FEBRUARY PRICES, 


_ Factory price in Pittsburgh district 


$3.75 for 3.5 milk. Direct shipments 
8.5 milk 39¢ per gallon. Untested milk 
sells at 4114 cents per gallon. Butter 
fat differential is 5¢ per point above or 
below 3.5 milk. For cream shipments 
71% cents for butterfat. 
price 16c qt., 944¢ pt. 


Retail price 16c 


Retail milk 
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Youngstown, Ohio, 


Pays $4.13 for 3.5 milk, F. O. B., City. 
5¢ butterfat differential. Retail price, 


16¢ qt., 9c pt. as, = 
Akron, Ohio 
Pays $4.05 for 3.5 milk, F. 0.°B: City. 


5¢ butterfat differential. 
16e qt., 9¢ pt. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Pays 39¢ per gallon for 3.5 milk. 5¢ 
butterfat differential. Retail price, 16¢ 
qt.,; 9¢ pt, 

Warren and Niles, Ohio. 

Pays 354 cents per gallon for 3.5 
milk, F. O. B., City. 5¢ butterfat differ- 
ential, Retail price, 16¢ qt., 9¢ pt. 


Retail price, 


PITTSBURGH MILK PRICES FOR 
THE LAST 12 MONTHS. 


February, 1919. 
Factory price per 100 WS. $3.50 


Gallon price, F. O. B., City ocmmu. 37 
March, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 Ibs................. $3.00 
Gallon price, F. O. B., City. 33 
April, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 Ibs... 3.00 
Gallon price, F. O. Bu, City cciecnnon 33 
May, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 MWScececcccccuc: $3.00 
Gallon price, F. O. B., City. cnueun 33 
June, 1919. 

Bactory price per 100 WS.ececcenmmn.$2,40 
Gallon price, F. O. Bu, City ccececnmeenee27Y% 


July, 1919, 
Factory price per 100 Sven. $2.65 
Gallon price, F. O. B., City.occccmun 

August, 1919. 
Factory price per 100 Ibs.ccccco... $3.25 
Gallon price, F. O. B., City occu. 
? September, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 Ibs.............. om B25 
Gallon price, F. 0. B., City. 


October, 1919, 
Factory price per 100 IbSsemunnmmm$3.60 
Gallon price, F. O. B. 5 OGY ee ee 
a wo que: November, 1919, 
Pactory price per 100 Ibs. $3.75 
Gallon price, F. O.-B. a City ee << Oo 
December, 1919. 


Factory price per 100 WSeeccmmuon- $4.00 


Gallon price, F. O. B., City ccnnmmeun 41 
January, 1920. 
Factory price per 100 Vbs.eccccco..83.80 
Gallon price, F, O. B., City....... weeenis 3 9 Uy 
Remarks, 
Above prices are based upon 3.5 milk, 


5¢ per point is added or deducted for 
each one-tenth point of butterfat varia- 
tion. 

Dealers not buying upon a test basis 
pay a flat price of 214 cents per gallon 
above gallon price. 


JANUARY MILK PRICE 
Factory price $3.80 per hundred. Di- 
rect shipments 3914 cents per gallon 
for 3.5 milk. Untested milk 42 cents 
per gallon. Minerva coondensory price 
$3.70. 


NOTE—AII prices based upon 3.5 
milk unless otherwise stated, with 5 
cents per point for butterfat from 3.5 
basis. 

To figure cream prices use the fol- 
lowing example: 

Cream Shipments—One-fifth price 
of whole milk constitutes price of 
skim milk when whole milk is selling 
at $2.50 per hundred. For every 10 
cents per hundred whole milk ad- 
vances over $2.50 add 4 cents to the 
price of skim milk. From _ present 
price of whole milk substract price of 
skim milk and divide result by 3.5 for 
price of butterfat. 

One gallon of milk weighs 2m, 


Pneumatic Tires= 


Increase life of truck 


sel Dovesevsncnd 


ornlllcccsosnsatlllssechaccosdllloreeesseee MM gcceeeexe 


cecal ll ess 


33 East Myrtle St. 


Permit greater speed 
Give better traction 
Triple tire mileage 
Add carrying capacity 
Are more economical 


First Adopted as Standard 
Equipment on Commerce Trucks 


The Seiviee Motor Truck Sales fo. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Factory Distributors 
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DECREASE IN BUTTER HOLDINGS. 


The decrease in butter holdings at 
five of the principal markets of the 
country during the month ending Jan. 
27th, was as follows: 


Pounds © 

Weed ending Dee. 27 .ncccccccsnne 2,348,981 
Week ending Jan. Becrcccccncenne 1,546,106 
Week ending Jan. 10 cccno- 3,361,696 
Week ending Jan. Lance 1,227,915 

IN Geil eres aa age ects ete 8,484,698 
Roldan, Tar Vc ceeeeecesttssenectemeren 34,595,827 
FHOLAIN GS YOAT ALO aerrevenrnnrrennereee 18,973,442 


DECREASE IN CHEESE HOLDINGS. 


The decrease in cheese holdings at 
five of the important markets of the 
country during the month ending Jan. 
-27th was as follows: 

Pounds 
388,450 
678,143 
691,653 


Week ending Dec. 27 a.rcccccccccccnn 
Week ending Jan. 
Week ending Jan. 


Week ending Jan. 596,518 
UBS WEP OR a Ee SIRT Ce 2,354,764 
Foldimgss Sam VT aiceceseeeceettntentenennnnn 9,719,650 


Folin gs Year AGO. acerca 6,497,988 


ENGLISH BUTTER MARKET. 


England expects butter shortage for 
two years. Owing to short supplies and 
preponderance of inferior quality goods, 
it has been necessary to deliver blended 
butter tothe trade.- Previous to the 
war, England imported annually an 
average of 210,000 tons. This dropped 
to 70,775 ton during the year ending 
June 30th, last. In England butter 

85c, Italy $1.22, 
“ny $1.46. These 
ig last September. 


BUTTER MARKET, 


December 27th 


Wholesale prices on the butter mar- 
ket declined on an average of 2 cents 
for fresh fancy creamery butter during 
the week at the five important markets: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and San Francisco.. In Chicagothe 
average wholesale price of 65.5 cents 
was nearly 3.5 cents under the previous 
week and 1.4 cents below the average 
for the same week last year. 


Contributory to the general depres- 
sion was the persistent rumor of cur- 
tailed output of condensaries, which 
would probably result in an increased 
_ production of butter. The poor quality 
of fresh arrivals, caused partially by 
delayed shipments of upward to 10 
days, has stimulated the demand for the 
better grades of storage butter. In 
fact, at one time during the week end- 
ing Dec. 27, carload lots of fresh butter 
were actually offered at prices lower 
than those asked for storage stocks. 
There was very little demand for the 


inferior grades of butter, even at 
greatly reduced prices. 

January 3rd 
Although butter prices continued 


downward during the week ending Jan. 
3, the average decline of 1 cent on the 
five important markets: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and San 
Francisco, indicated a somewhat better 
feeling in view of existing trade con- 
ditions. Considering the arrival of 
Danish butter, rumored at approxi- 
mately 300,000 pounds, the somewhat 
heavier production, the resale in the 


- With storage holdings 
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United States of foreign-owned storage 
stocks, the dull trade during the holiday 
season, and the fact that there was no 
export trade of any considerable quan- 
tity reported, it was encouraging to the 
trade that a larger decline did not 
oceur. In the main the movement of 
prices downward reduced the wide 
range in prices existing between the 
eastern markets and Chicago. 

While fancy butter was scarce and in 
special demand, increased arrivals of 
and demand for fresh make of medium 


quality tended to narrow the range in’ 


prices between grades and to lessen de- 
mand for storage stocks. As a result, 
storage reductions amounted to less than 
75 per cent of the reduction during the 
previous week. 

By the general price reduction and 
narrowing of the limits of prices for 
the different grades and markets, deal- 
ers feel that conditions are more con- 
ducive to trade activity than they have 
been for some time past. 

January 10th 

The arrival of approximately 150,000 
pounds of Danish butter of excellent 
quality at New York and the fear of 
additional imports dominated the but- 
ter market during the week, and were 
probably the main factors contributing 
to the average decline of 1.6 cents un- 
der the price for the preceding week at 
the five important markets, New York, 


Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and San 


Francisco. In addition to the Danish 
butter, it was\reported that liberal 
offerings were made of Argentine but- 
ter of fair to good quality and Holland 
butter of good quality at prices rang- 
ing from 59% to 61 cents, respectively. 

The subnormal consumptive demand 
coincident with the high prices and the 
general unsettled conditions existing at 
the outset of the new year tended to 
place the market in a position particu- 
larly susceptible to outside influence. 
nearly twice 
those for the same period last year, and 
the season for larger production close at 
hand, the arrival of foreign butter had 
a weakening effect on the market. So 
unusual was the situation that the price 
on each of the five markets, with the 
exception of San Francisco dropped be- 
low that for the same week last year, 


the average reduction amounting to 1.4 
cents. = 


To offset the otherwise gloomy out- 
look, receipts were conveniently light 
and of good quality, reported export 
orders totaled around 240,000 pounds, 
and storage reductions amounted to 
more than double those for the previous 
week. Under present conditions the 
market may be termed unsettled and 
appears to be largely dependent on im- 
ports. Continued receipts of foreign 
butter could very readily force prices 
of storage butter to a point which 
would entail loss to the holder. 


January 17th 


Although it was felt in some quarters. 


that the bottom had been reached tem- 
porarily in butter prices, continued im- 
ports and increased production appar- 
ently contributed to depress the mar- 
ket during the week ending Jan. 17. 
An average price decline of 4.3 cents 
under the previous - week was shown at 
the five important: ‘markets: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and San 
Francisco. Additional receipts of over 


200,000 pounds of Danish butter of ex-_ 
_ cellent quality and rumors of over 550,-. 


000 pounds more on the way tended to 
weaken prices, especially in the finer 
grades and to narrow the range of 


_ prices nétwean the 


- previous 


Udaioroar yredee 
Offerings of Danish and Holland butter 
for February delivery indicated that 


imports may be considered more than 


a temporary factor in the market. 
The movement and sale of storage 


butter has suffered because of the ar- — 


rival of foreign butter and the increased 
production of fresh butter. Withdraw- 
als during the week from storage were 
more than 50 per cent less than the 
week although considerable 


The Farm Truck that iis is giving satisfaction os thousands 


of users is— 


THE NASH 


It is a dependable machine, giving to its owner an abundance 


of service and satisfaction. 


Write us and we wil! quote prices. 


TreMlatoning Auto Sales Go. 


237 Wick Avenue 


34.46 Pyatt St. 


stock from the market anticipa 


REGRINDING 
CYLINDERS © 


FITTING PISTONS and WRIST PINS 
WORN MOTORS MADE BETTER THAN NEW 
BUSHINGS and BEARINGS 

AXEL SHAFTS—PARTS 


‘ Complete Automobile Machine Shop 


Pistons and Material in Stock; Any Oversize Piston Rings 


Let Us Paint Your Car Now 


Painting, Revarnishing, Top Trimming and Upholstering Bi 
All Kinds of Battery ae Electrical Work | 
COLUMBIA SERVICE STATION: 


| —_ Straightened—Special Top Work—Swinging Cur a 


F.B. SMITH GARAG 


saci Pines i 


Baris dealers: have taken es 


reaction to higher priees later. 
_ If Danish dealers can supply 
considetable quantity of high-q 
goods, at the price of 59% cents, w 
it is humored has been asked, it appe: 
that the bottom in prices has not 
reached. Probably a large part of 
inferior storage stocks can not be s 
without loss to the holder. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO , 


BUTTER ARRIVES IN THE 
_ ‘UNITED STATES. 
al thousand casks of Danisn 
weighing 112 pounds each nave 
d in the United States, and more 
he product is to follow. Those who 
examined this butter agree that it 
a quality which is demanded by 
ost critical trade. It is light in 
sweet and creamy in flavor, mild 
oma, very light in salt, waxy and 
in body. It is, in fact, most pleas- 
in every way to the most delicate 
e. It unquestionably will find a 
ly sale in the United States. 
rior to the war the principal market 
Dafish butter was Great Britain. 
products in England are still un- 
Government control and the fixed 
imum wholesale price for butter is 
3d., which is equivalent to about 
8 per pound in United States cur- 
ey at the rate of exchange on Jan. 
Although Government control will 
be suspended on the domestic product 
on Feb. 1, 1920, it will be continued on 
the imported butter. Except for butter 
owned by the British Government and 
stored in the United States awaiting 
shipment, the fixed maximum price has 
almost stopped shipments of . butter 
‘from the United States, and has also 
caused Denmark to seek other markets. 
In Germany the Government’s maxi- 
um fixed price for butter ranges from 
5 to 54% marks, which at the exchange 
rate for United States currency on Jan. 
15, would amount to about $0.09 per 
pound. Butter is also under Govern- 
ment control in France, but the demand 


for foreign butter is not large and the 
importation is rationed. 

The per pound value of butter being 
greatest in the United States and 
Lnited States currency having greater 
purchasing power in Hurope than any 
of the European moneys, Danish butter 
may be expected to continue coming to 
the United States until the decontrol of 
butter by European Governments per: 
mits the adjustment of butter, prices in 
these countries to the world’s market 
price at the existing exchange rate. 


The comparative purchasing power of 
United States currency, which Danish 
merchants receive from the sale of but- 
ter in the United States may be fur- 
ther illustrated as follows: For want 
of a later exchange rate in comparative 
markets, those of December 5, 1919, are 
used. A Danish merchant receiving for 
a pound of butter sold in the English 
market the fixed maximum wholesale 
price of 28s. 3d. could convert the Eng- 
lish currency into German currency for 
the purchase of merthandise, receiving 
19.91 marks: on the other hand, a pound 
of butter sold in the United States at 
$0.60 and converted into German cur- 
rency would give the Danish merchant 
26.6 marks. Again, if the Danish mer- 
chant must convert the money received 
for exports into the currency of his own 
country to pay creameries for more but- 
ter, he finds that a pound sterling re- 
ceived in payment for exports to Great 
Britain would net him ‘20.5 kroner, 
while the par equivalent of a pound 
sterling, or $4.87 received in payment 
for exports to the United States would 


We Have A Reputation 


—for— 


‘ Selling furniture of quality at prices that are considered lower 


_ than other furniture stores in this vicinity. 


si 


We have earned this reputation thru honest prices, honest 


| quality and fair dealings with all our customers. If a saving of 


. a few dollars on a single piece of furniture or perhaps a hundred 
. _ or more on an entire outfit interests you, we will be glad to have 


F 
rs 


Si eS 


the pleasure of showing you what we have to offer. 


In addition to our extensive stock of rugs and furniture, we> 
are local agents for the ‘‘New Edison Diamond Dise Phono- 


aN 
_ savers. ; 
oo ee 


Be ya > . 
; | Ec C R 
5, emis r 


" 
er 


> 


hone Auto, 28-2 — 


} graph;” the Blue Bird, Maytag and Sanitary Electric Washers; 
‘The Torrington, Ohio Tuee and Hoover Electric Sweepers. We 
_ will consider it a pleasure to show you these guaranteed labor 


Stewart & Son 


North Main St, HUBBARD, O. 


.view of the 
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give him 25.36 kroner, 

As long as the market value per 
pound and the exchange rate favor the 
United States market, the competition 
of Danish butter may be expected. The 
increased production of butter in 
Siberia, New Zealand, and particularly 
in Argentina, are notable developments 
-during the war. Before the war Argen- 
tina was an importer of butter. For the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1918, ther exports 
amounted to 32,835,533 pounds, all of 
which were contracted for by the Eng- 
lish Government at about $0.369 per 
pound, f. 0. b. Buenos Aires. This con- 
tract is about complete and the produc- 


tion of Argentina will be available in - 


the world’s market. On the same basis 
as the English contract, Argentine but- 
ter could be offered in the United States 
at from:$0.40 to $0.45 per pound. 


The situation has added interest in 
announcement by the 
United States Shipping Bédard that 
eight cargo passenger liners have been 
allocated for service between New York 
and the east coast of South America, 
giving an approximate service of a 
steamer every 10 days between New 
York and Buenos Aires. As the vessels 
assigned to this service are equipped 
with refrigerator chambers for parcel 
cargo lots of perishables, the transpor- 
tation facilities for Argentine butter 
to the United States will be excellent. 
When foreign butters arrive jn this 
country in such quantities as to pro- 
duce a surplus on our markets, the price 
“will be forced to lower levels, possibly 
~to such low levels that it would no 


that contains one. 


The automobile is a necessity these days and is being used 
more and more. No property is quite complete without a garage. 
Equip your home just as you do your business—for greatest 


efficiency. 


We have actual photographs of some very attractive garage 
designs, Come in and select the one that harmonizes with your 
home surroundings and fits your purse. 


Ts.Western Reserve Lumber Co. 


WARREN, 0. 
NILES, OHIO 

_ GIRARD, OHTO 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO 


West Dawson St. 
trie Street 
Prospect Street 
Jay Stréet : 


Build A Garage | 
This Summer _ 


A garage means longer life to your car—a convenience—time 
saved—and money saved. A garage can be built for less money 
than you may think and will pay for itself by protecting your car 
from weather and theft. They cost very little to build in propor- 
tion to their value, but they add a Iot to every piece of property 
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longer be profitable to export to this 
country; but the American producer, as 
these lower levels are approached, may 
find it unprofitable to continue produe- 
tion at these prices. If the American 
producers decrease their production, the 
supply situation is immediately chang- 
ed, prices may rise, and exportation to 
our markets will be more profitable. 
With an industry already established, 
its permanent existence and future de- 
velopment becomes largely dependent 
upon the relation of cost of production 
to market prices obtainable. 


The Danish dairy industry is estab- 
lished on a high plane of production per 
cow (between 7,000 and 8,000 pounds of 
milk per cow per annum, as compared 
with about 4,000 pounds in the United 
States,) which means both economy and 
efficiency. The quality of its product is 
the best in the market. It therefore 
commands the highest market price. 
Risks due to possible low prices for low 
quality are entirely eliminated. Com- 
petition with all other butter can be 
met whenever the consumer has the pur- 
chasing power or ability to purchase the 
best butter. 

Although the conditions may be diff- 
erent from those which the American 
dairy iridustry desire, the fact remains 
that Danish butter is arriving in Amer- 
ican markets and will continue to come 
as long as Danish exporters find here 
the most profitable market. To meet this 
competition successfully, American pro- 
ducers must exert every effort to pro- 
duce more efficiently and more economi- 
eally a better quality of butter. 


“W. & N. Phone 1541, 1523 
Bell Phone 60, 91 
Bell Phone 514 


Tel. 192 | 
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GROUND LIMESTONE AND THE 
DAIRY FARM. 


(Continued From Page One) 
ee 
limestone has given a slightly larger 
yield of crops than equivalent amounts 
of ¢austic lime. 

Burned lime exhausts the humus in 
the soil more rapidly than ground lime- 
stone. It is desirable that the use of 
lime or limestone lead to larger supplies 
of organic matter in the soil, so that 
the caustic lime defeats one of the pur- 
poses of its application. 


How Often Should Lime Be Applied. 


Just as the original supply of lime in 
much of the land of our eastern states 
has become exhausted, so will the lime 
in an application made by the farmer 
become exhausted. When the applica- 
tion is light a deficiency will be 
found within a year following its apphi- 
cation. A sufficient amount should be 
applied at one time to last throughout 
one crop rotation at least. The Penn- 
sylvania Experiment Station believes 
that the use of four tons of pulverized 
limestone per acre will last through two 
crop rotations. 

Bulletin No. 115, University of Dli- 
nois Experiment Station, says: ‘‘At 
least two tons to the acre of ground 
limestone should be applied as an in- 
itial application. There is no danger of 
applying too much ground limestone. 

‘‘The Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion of Illinois has applied as high as 
ten tons per acre with only good results, 
and the Rothamsted (England) Experi- 
ment Station reports applications of 
chalk capivalent to 100 tons per acre 

= nd the soil re- 

it is well known 

5 i) tencs.gne soils are both 
araduetive and durable. 

‘¢Fyom two to four tons per acre of 
ground limestone should be sufficient to 
give profitable returns, although four 
to eight tons per acre might give better 
and more profitable returns per acre but 
probably less profit per ton than the 
lighter application.’’ 

The Correct Amount of Lime. 

Kindly note in connection with the 
above that recent experiments by the 


Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment 
Station showed the highest yield of 


clover was obtained when 11,200 pounds: 


(5.6 tons) of ground limestone was used 
per acre and also that 3,600 pounds or 
1.8 tons per acre gave the greatest yield 
of clover per ton of limestone used, so 
that two tons per acre should be the 
most profitable for the farmer to use on 
the average soil. Of course, a soil more 


acid than the soil treated in the Penn-- 


sylvania Experiment Station would re- 
quire a heavier application of ground 
limestone. 


Experiments at the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Experiment Station have 
shown that on plats where ammonium 
sulphate was used as a source of nitro- 
gen, there was an increasing tendency 
to failure of clover and to a less extent 
of corn and wheat. Previous investi- 
gations showed that these plats had 
become very acid and the degree of 
acidity was about in proportion to the 
amount of ammonium sulphate applied. 

Experiments by the same station 
showed that where the lime require- 
ment approached 3,500 pounds (amount 
needed per acre to neutralize acidity 
over seven inches of soil) clover failed, 
aud where the acidity was still higher, 
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- mers who started 


Thousands of ‘Tons of Ground Limestone from this Quarry has Sweetened the Land 
and Helped to Produce Better Crops for Farmers in Eastern Ohio and Western Penna. 


SMALL CAPITAL—BRIGHT 
FUTURE 


‘A local concern, whose reputa- 
tion and product is of the very 
highest order, will assist a limited 
number of reliable parties to get 
started in the trucking business. 
We will assist in the financing, in 
securing work, in figuring rates 
and charges and in all details of 
the business. Some of our custo- 
in this same 
manner now own large fleets of 
our motor trucks. 

Write for particulars if inter- 


ested. Box A care Dairymen’s 


Price Reporter, Youngstown, O. 


Go To Blase’s 


and get a good pair of Read- 
ing Glasses. Step right in off - 
the sidewalk, no steps to 
climb. 

MR. & MRS. W. 0. BLASE 

Optometrist 
11 and 15 S. Hazel St. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Free Breeding service 


To a half brother of THREE 
WORLD’S CHAMPIONS—T he 
Maplecrest Monarch—Butter 


' King De Kol Colantha. Sired by - 
Friend Hengerveld De Kol But- 
ter Boy and from a 30-Ih dam. 


Yes, We Mlean What We say 


: Write us for full particulars 
We furnish free breeding service 
Also— 

We will heas your Liberty 
Bonds, without cost to you, clip— 
the coupons when due, and place 
them to your credit. 


AND WE PAY 5 Hu DEPOSITS 
The People’s savings Co. 


WWatren, Ohio 


TIRE GUARANTEES 


was high, sed these same ao 
_ vaded by sorrel. and red top. 


From experiments made ihn 


lime but cannot compete with 
when the soil conditions are fa 
to both. When the soil is 
sorrel is eventually replaced by 
~The experiments showed that sor 
not an acid- loving ae but 


most field crops. 


The greatest yield of clover o¢ 
where limestone was applied at th 
of three tons per acre in exce 
neutral or at the rate of 11,200 p 
to the acre. On the other hand 
greatest. increase in clover im p 
| tion to the amount of limestone a 
Sees ips ey - was reached by the application of 

pounds of limestone to the™fere or - 
~ pounds less than was required ee 

the acidiky, neutral. : 


: WHAT IS A GUARANTEE? he 


We guarantee Kokomo Tires and Tubes" fo. 
outwear any fire you run against them, — oS 


They carry a 6,000-mile guarantee, but we 
will make all adjustments on either basis, 
figuring the lowest cost fo you. ; 


Here is guaranteed lowest cost per mile. : 
OUR PRICES ON KOKOMO TIRES: 


WE ALSO SELL ALL OTHER MAKES OF TIRES 


ARTHUR E. CASS @ co. 


1409 MARKET STREET . 


Main 5800 


56 PATENT MEDICINES, SICKROOM SUPPLIES, Tone 
ARTICLES, PERFUMES, SOAPS, STATIONERY, 
_ CANDIES, GIFTS, ETC. — ; 


MATHEWS 


CUT RATE MEDICINE RIOke 
18 East Federal St. 


effort should be made to have 
reatest possible efficiency in the 
and distribution of milk. 
armer nor distributor is justi- 
dealing in this product to take 
han a normal profit. On the 
nd, the profit must be great 
0 give to capital interest on the 
e and to the laborers, 
farmers or distributors, a liv- 


y ‘that milk must not Sivan in 
because it is indispensable to the 
und and lamentable attitude. 
rice Of milk must advance with 
eased cost of labor, freight 
“wages, material and coal. To 


in the price of milk when such 
is necessary to maintain the pro- 
ction is a public calamity. Individ- 
1als who, for political reasons or from 
mmity; play on the sentiment of the 
onsuming public in this regard deserve 
he condemnation of the publie. 


The reports in the New York papers 
f the conference on the price of milk, 
eld last week, contains the statement 
hat milk could be sold at a profit from 
tores in New York at 10 cents per 
juart. -Such a statement is incorrect 
nd- absurd, yet why should not the 
ublie, unfamiliar with the dairy in- 
ustry, believe it? Unquestionably 
hey do, and thus the mind of the con- 
umer is poisoned against the entire 
nilk industry, to the detriment of all 
oncerned. There] never was a time 
vhen it was more important to deal 
vith facts only in discussing the ques- 
ion of present prices. Untold harm 
an be done by continually arousing 
ublie sentiment on this subject. I am 
ot only against all profiteers, but 
qually against those who, by false 
tatements, either from ignorance or 
urpose, add to the present public un- 
est and make the readjustment of busi- 
ess and industry more difficult. 


An organization of women in New 
‘ork proposes to eliminate milk from 
heir purchases three Gays a week. If 
ach a threat were carried out by all 
he women of New York city, even for 
week, as a result millions of pounds 
f milk would be wasted and both far- 
ers and distributors would sustain 
reat. financial losses. If the dairy 
usiness is to be self-sustaining, such 
sses and waste will eventually be paid 
y the consuming public. It is an ex- 
emely bad policy today to deal with 
1@ necessities of life in such an arbi- 
‘ary manner. 

‘There is quite a contrast Botwionk the 


ay in which the milk question has_ 


een handled in-New York and Phila- 
elphia. In Philadelphia the farmer, 
irough the Inter-State Milk Producers’ 
ssociation; the consumers, through 
leir organization, and the milk dis- 
‘ibutors have studied each other’s 
roblems. When the price of milk has 
_ advanced, evidence has been pro- 
1eed both by farmers and distributors 
hich “clearly justified the increase, 
hen have been no strikes by the far- 
or boyeott by the consumers. 


eae 


een temperate, each side only 
- for the economic facts. The 
Ts of Philadelphia have not 


public opposition against an in-. 


; ee radicals. The deliberations 


wth and development of children is 


tried to make capital out of the milk 
question, but have treated it in a fair, 
impartial way, and by so doing have 
rendered a great public service. The 
result is that there is a normal, healthy 
state of mind on the question of the 
price of milk both by the farmers, the 
distributors and the consumers. 

What it means ‘to the state and to 
the welfare of the people to have an 
unbiased, economic view on the milk 
question can only be fully understood 
and appreciated when we know that 
out. of the 219,000 farms ‘in Pennsyl- 
vania approximately 190,000 have dairy 
cattle, and that milk is an indispensable 
food for the proper physical and mental 
development of all the people of the 
State. 

In passing it may not be out of place 
to mention that the price of milk to the 
consumer in Philadelphia is less than 
the price in any other city of its size in 
the country. 

Dairy Farmer’s Problem. 


From the general survey of the dairy 
situation it is apparent that the reduc- 
tion of dairy cattle in Europe is not 
great enough to stimulate extensive ex- 
ports of cattle from this country, 
neither can it be expected that this 
country will continue to export dairy 
products to Europe in as great amounts 
as during the war, especially if the 
imports of grain products into Europe 
are resumed at approximately the same 
rates as before the war. Europe in a 
few years will likely be able to pro- 
duce all the dairy products the people 
can purchase. 

Whatever the condition is of the 
dairy industry in other parts of the 
world there are certain fundamental 
problems which need the immediate at- 
tention and careful consideration of all 
dairy farmers and manufacturers. Fore- 
most among which are: First, increased 
production per cow; second, decreased 
cost of production; third, effective sell- 
ing organization; fourth, increased con- 
sumption of milk and dairy products; 
fifth, a close study of the world mar- 
kets for dairy products and the pur- 
chasing power of the people. 

Increased production per cow must 
come through organized efforts of the 
farmers. It is impossible to get a rapid 
increasé per cow in a community where 
small herds prevail except through co- 
operative bull associations and through 
cow test associations. A rapid improve- 
ment in the dairy cattle is fundamental 
to keep the dairy industry on a profit- 
able basis. It is not more cows that are 
needed in this country at present, but 
more milk per cow. 

Increased production per cow means 
less cost per quart of milk produced. To 
further decrease the cost of production, 
the dairy farmer must make a close 
study of the fundamental principles un- 
derlying the production of milk. The 
feed cost of the production of milk in 
many instances can be reduced by a 
more careful selection of feed, and by 
improved methods in purchasing, also 
by a careful study of crops grown on 
the farm; in fact, every item which en- 
ters into the cost of producing milk 
must be scrutinized and reduced if pos- 
sible. 

Recent history of the’ market milk 
industry proves it is necessary for the 
farmers to have a selling organization. 
If such an organization is established 
and operated for the sole purpose of 
increasing the price it will sooner or 
later prove a failure. If, in addition, 
the organized effort is used to improve 
the milk supply, to educate the pro- 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


ducers to reduce the cost of producing 
milk and to educate the consumers to 
the food value of milk, the organiza- 
tion will render a permanent benefit to 
the farmer and to the consumer. 

The consumption of milk in this coun- 
try is estimated at one pint per capita 
per day. It is not the price of milk 
which is the main cause of this low 
consumption per capita; it is because 
the average person is ignorant of the 
health and strength-giving qualities of 
milk. Thousands of dollars are spent 
daily in this country for soft drinks, 
candies and movies and other less essen- 
tial or unnecessaries by people who 
need the vitamins and proteins of the 
milk for the sake of their own health 
and happiness. 

A campaign of advertising the food 
value of milk on a large scale is essen- 
tial, not only to relieve the industry 
from a surplus in case of a too sudden 
reduction in the exports, but also for 
the sake of bringing forcibly to the at- 
tention of the public milk as an indis- 
pensable food. 

In the opening sentence of this ad- 
dress the statement was, made that 
there would be a greater interdepen- 
dence of all countries of the world. The 
standard of living throughout the world 
will tend to be more uniform. It is 
highly important that the people of 
Europe regain their purchasing power, 
for it does not seem possible to have 
prosperity in industry and _ extrava- 
gance in living in the United States 
and to have depression and starvation 
throughout Europe. Last year the 
United States exported approximately 
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will be finished this spring. 


cated at 


Our new building at 124 West Federal Street is progressing 
rapidly, and, when completed will be-one of the most attractive’ 
and modernly equipped Savings Homes in the State of Ohio. It 


Under our new name, we shall continue to render the same 
sound and helpful service that has caused this company to grow 


from a small beginning nineteen years ago until its Resources are 
now rapidly approaching Five Million Dollars. 


Until our new building is ready we will continue to be lo- 


16 North Phelps St. 


5 Per Ct. Interest Paid on Deposits. Resources, $4,500,000.00 


HARRY H. GEITGEY, Vice President and Manager 
beets te setestestestesttonioe estos seafesferfesfoleesfesferfesfesteofeeofedeofesfesfoe 
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two billion dollars’ worth of agricul- 
tural products. If agriculture and in- 
dustry are to continue to prosper in the 
United States, we must continue to 
trade with the rest of the world. We 
must trade with people and countries 
not dying from starvation, but with 


people active in their own industries 


and with purchasing power gained not 
from loans from other countries, but 
earned through their own production. 


CLASSIFIED COLUMN 


FOR SALE—Two Registered Jersey 
cows, fresh Jan. 22 and 26, age five 
and seven years. Also one Registered 
Jersey heifer, age 11 months, and one 
Registered Jersey bull, age 10 months. 


FOR SALE—Or exchange or small 
place near town, excellent 100 acre 
dairy farm near Springboro and Con- 
neautville, Pa. One mile from BE, & P. 
R. R. station. Fair buildings, fruit, 
well watered, sugar bush. Leon H. 
Christy, Springboro, Pa. 


WANTED—I. X. L, four Ft. evapor- 
ator pans without arch, Arthur Rose, 
Andover, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—An accumulation of 
several barrels of Pure Lead and Oil 
paint from our many jobs, making a 
fine grade of rich medium gray color. 
Will sell at $2.00 per gallon put up in 
five gallon kits, ready for use. Rice 
& Associates Co., Painters & Decor- 
ators, 26 West Federal Street, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


Sore eran 5: 


Announcing Our: 


Change of Name 


Beginning Paeiery 1st, 1920, the Name 
of The Equity Savings & Loan Co. 
will be changed to 


The Federal Savings 
and Loan Company 


The reason for this change is that we have felt it advisable to 
choose a new name that would be more common, easier to remem- 
ber, and easier to pronounce than the name ‘‘Equity,’’ as well as 
suggest the place of our future location at 124 West Federal St. 
We have, therefore, chosen the name ‘‘FEDERAL.”’ 


: 
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STIMULANTS FOR EGG LAYING 


NOT FAVORED. 


\ 


. ‘With the high price of eggs during 
the winter months, farmers have been 


tempted to feed their poultry one of the 


many highly advertised poultry stimu- 
lants,’’ says E. L. Dakan, poultry spe- 
cialist at the Ohio State University. 
‘(These stimulants contain no food 
value whatever and the chief benefit 
derived from feeding them is in follow- 
ing the directions very closely. The 
directions specify that the fowl should 
be given about the same ration that we 
are recommending here at the Univer- 
sity. This information can be had by 
the farmers free without buying it by 
the bottle at a dollar an ounce. 


/ 


‘(Tf there is any stimulating effect 


from feeding these various stimulants 
it is accomplished by raising the body 


temperature of the fowl to the point — 


where she actually breaks down enough 


of her body material with it to make an_ 


egg. This of course carried to any 
great extent is bound to weaken the 
constitution of the bird. 

‘‘Anyone who feeds poultry stimu- 
lants during the winter months will 
find that their eggs hatch poorly ana 


that there will be high mortality amory 


the young chicks, 


Sensitive—‘‘ Please, auntie, the new 
lady next door says, her- compliments, 
and will you play very low, because 
her husband is extremely musical.’’ 


The Youngstown Glass & Paint Go 


Wholesale and Retail 
SASH, DOORS, GLASS AND PAINT 


140 East Federal St., Youngstown, Ohio 


Bell Phone Main 1120 


Automatic Phone 6224 
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* Keep your money in the bank whose willing- % 
: ness to assist you.is equalled by its ability to x 
+ do so. The ample capital and surplus of this * 
x institution makes it possible to handle trans- * 
Ka : * 
x actions that might otherwise have to go to te 
we oan 
: larger cities to be financed. < 
‘ 

Whether your business is large or small, it % 

is no small advantage to be reported ‘‘credit * 


good’’ by the largest bank in your city. 


The Dollar Savings & Trust 
Company . 
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First National Bank — 


COMBINED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$6,800,000.00 
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We will pay 5c above highest Chicago quot 
tions for butter-fat in sour cream ~ 


The Islay Dairy Co. 
Be : 1033 Mahoning Avenue 


Both Phones YOUNGSTOWN, O 


— THE BEST VALUES = 
. << a 


PHONOGRAPHS 


promise to give you the © 
best values obtainable — 
for your money 


Our Prices Are Lowest 


We Give Liberal Discourse for Cash 


~ OHIO STATE PIANO CO, 


& 


329 WHST FEDERAL ST. 


mT lim 
Y Truck Leadership, to 
—— 


YOUNGSTOWN, OF 


iy 


OWER, speed © 


. cost — that’s » 


Oldsmobile-Torbe 
<i ; vill Internal Gear D: 

this truck means = “Um Goodyear 35x5 C 
any business, on any farmy— «© Tires front an 
certain delivery, saving, profit. Electric starting and lightix 

_ Every feature is a tried and tested cylinder, valve-in-head mot 
success, channel section frame. 


.The Tri-State Motors Compa 
ie DISTRIBUTORS  =ss—isikstit*s 
Phones: Federal, 3950—Automatic, 6289 

217 Wick Avenue 


g ay which is needed by 
rs and orchardists in spring time, 
made by the following formula, 
at the Ohio Experiment Station: 

together until thoroughly mixed 
pounds of resin, two pounds of 
swax and a pound of tallow. 


NOT UP ON NEWS 
A traveling man one night found 
himself obliged to remain in a small 
‘town on account of ‘a washout on the 
railroad caused by the heavy rain, 
which was still coming down in tor- 
rents. The traveling man turned to 
the waitress with: 
‘‘This certainly looks like the flood.’’ 
~ “That what??? 
‘‘The flood: You’ve read about the 
Flood, and the Ark landing on Mount 
_ Ararat, surely.’’ = 
‘Gee, mister,’? she returned. ‘‘I 
ain’t seen a paper for three days.’’ 


SOME CONTINUE TO USE SEWER 
FAT. 

President Brenneman, of the D. C. 8. 

Co., recently spoke ‘before some dairy 


farmers contemplating organization. He 


gave quite a little lecture to show the 
damage, being done the dairy industry 
by the use of oleo and milk substitutes. 
The result was, he nearly talked him- 
self out of a night’s lodging in that 
community. None of the farmers want- 
ed to have him at their breakfast table 
to see oleo upon it. We will not tell 
how this information same to us, but 
take our word, the source was quite 
reliable. 

Now this does not mean that all the 
farmers use butter substitutes and we 
hardly believe the proportion to be very 
large, but reports showing a Single far- 
mer-is doing so, is sufficient to write 
about. If we cannot stop him from 
using oleo upon his table, we hops to 
get him off the farm. 

Only such farmers as use butter and 
keep a liberal amount of milk upon 
their table for the protection of the 
family health are wanted. 

BREAKERS AHEAD 

““So your cook has left, Mrs. 
uobs??? 

‘Yes, she has really gone.’’ 

“IT thought she made a promise to 
stay for sure.’’ 

““So she did, so she did; but she 
broke that, like she did everything 
elsev2o 


Sub- 


Daiumen and Faimels 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON ALL TRUCKS . 
All Sizes 
= 1—11,—2-21,314 and 5 Ton 


a ' KINDS - 


Collier 


Day-Elder —. 


GOOD SERVICE WITH A com. 
PLETE LINE OF PARTS 


Information Gladly Given or Mailed to Any 


Giant 


_ Address Upon Request 


Pie: : rs 


Youngstown Motor Tiwet's Ga 


128 W. Rayen Avenue 


{ 


S See - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Auto 77867 / 


Bell 5370 
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CONTROL POTATO SCAB BY SEED 
TREATMENT. 


Scab, a relatively serious potato dis- 
ease, may be controlled by treating the 
potatoes before planting. The treat- 
ment, as tried out at the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station, consists in dipping the 
potatoes in a solution of one pint of 
formalin to 30 gallons of water, the 
potatoes remaining in the solution for 
an hour and a half. They are then re- 
moved and allowed to dry before plant- 
ing. 

A practical system for treating seed 
potatoes for farmers consists in plac- 
ing from four to six erates of potatoes 
in a tank of the solution for the neces- 
sary time and then allowing them to 
dry on the drain board so that the 
draining solution runs back into the 
treating tank. : 

It is necessary to disinfect the crates 
holding the potatoes, for the disease 
may be transmitted by the scab spores 
on the crates or planting machinery. 


THE CARE OF THE FARM HOUSE 
TELEPHONE: 

There is no one who is more depend- 
ent on the telephone than the farmer, 
except the farmer’s wife. When the 
telephone is out of order both are iso- 
lated form the nearby town and from 
their neighbors. This condition lasts 
sometimes for weeks because of lack of 
knowledge of how to care for the tele- 
phone. 

The following simple rules, if follow- 
ed, will not take much time and will 
avoid many service troubles. 


Fifteen 


(1) Keep the telephone clean, inside 
and outside. Dust and moisture per- 
mit leakage of current and make con- 
versation over the telephone less clear. 

(2) Do not remove the mouthpiece 
from the transmitter. The mouthpiece 
is carefully adjusted to feed the sound 
waves to the transmitter most effec- 
tively. 

(3) Do not leave the receiver off the 
switch hook. It ruins the dry batteries. 

(4) If the telephone fails to operate 
satisfactorily do not try to make it 
work by jarring or pounding it. This 
will not accomplish the result and may 
make the trouble worse by breaking 
some of the delicate parts of the in- 
strument. 

(5) If the ringing generator crank 
will not turn easily, do not force it. 
It is probably due to a ground on the 
line and forcing the crank is likely to 
injure the generator. 


(6)The line should be well sientbead 
with glass insulators, should be kept 
elear of the ground, and should nor 
touch branches or leaves of trees. If 
these precautions are not taken it will 
be impossible to talk in wet weather. 

(7) If you are a subscriber on a 
‘switchboard line’’ pay the manage- 
ment of the central office the smal 
amount, in addition to the switching 
charges, necessary to cover the cost of 
maintaining the telephone and line. It 
is well worth the money as the atten- 
tion of a trained telephone lineman will 
make it possible to get good service at 
all times, 
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‘PARTICULAR CLOTHES FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE’? 


THe G, ano Rca. 


We Press Free 
of Charge ne 
Clothes Made 
Us As Often re 
Necessary 


$40.00 Suits and 


Overcoats 4 se eee $32.00 
$42.50 Suits and 
Overcoats Sie 2 $84.00 
$45.00 Suits and 
aw OVERCOAT Ry eee nas Ga $36.00 
$47.50 Suits and 
Overcosits a 838.00 
$50.00 Suits and 
Overctats aie $40.00 
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REDUCTIONS 


include every piece of Suiting and Overcoating in our Stocks— 
all weights—all shades—all patterns—all blues and blacks. 


You Must Be Absolutely Satisfied or Money Refunded 
Every Garment Tailored in Our Own Shops 


EXCLUSIVE: (C/ MERCHANT: TAILORS 
ARS 17-19 West Pittsburg 
Ni Castl 
Rotate Niles F ederal St. Mae atone 


$52.50 Suits and 

Overeoats (cas umes $42.00 
$55.00 Suits and 

Ovoercoats soo Ses $44.00 
$60.00 Suits and 

Overcoats ie ee S48 00 
$65.00 Suits and 

Owereosts) ccc oe $52.00 
$70.00 Suits and 

Overeoa ts soe ae $56.00 
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DAIRYMEN TALK ORGANIZATION — 


DURING FARMER’S WEEK AT 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 


' The dairymen in attendance at Farm- 
‘ers’ Week were only interested in one 
subject as evidenced by their talks and 
actions. This subject was Cooperative 


ae “Marketing Organizations. 


‘A very good program had been ar- 
ranged with the view of making the 
- meetings instructive on cooperative 
work. Amongst the speakers were W. 
the Chicago 
‘organization; H. W. Ingersoll, Presi- 
dent of the Ohio Farmers’ Cooperative 
Milk Company; A. W. Place, Director 
of The Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company. Mr. Reed of the Michigan 
organization was scheduled to be pres- 
ent but owing to illness was unable to 
do so. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Mr. Kittle 
addressed the meeting, telling much of 
the progress of the Chicago dairymen. 
“The Chieago organization has had per- 
haps. more legal persecution to hinder 
its progress than any other producer’s 
organization of the country. Most of 
the time their records have been in the 
hands of State and Federal officers dur- 
ing which time they were unable to 
know who belonged to the organization. 
Some of the records have not been re- 
turned and probably never will, even 
though found ‘‘not guilty.’’ 

Mr. Kittle is a strong believer in en- 
tire ownership of the milk business. He 
did not hesitate to express his views in 
this matter and urged that producers 
erect plants and manufacture and dis- 
tribute the products. The Chicago or- 
ganization has started in this and is 
now transacting some at 000,000 busi- 
~ “Abeut $20,000,000 

een done since 

» ing~Company. 
“up to this time very little retail busi- 
ness has been done in the cities, but 
this branch is now to be taken up. 

The meetings were unanimous for an 
Ohio organization campaign. 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


Farmers and Financiers have joined 
hands out in Iowa to promote the thrift 
campaign of- the Savings Division of 
the Treasury Department. Not only 
have they been actuated by patriotic 
motives but have recognized to the full 
the protection and advantage that wide 
distribution of government securities 
gives to the individual, the community 
and the state. 

At a recent meeting of the Spencer 
National Farm Loans Association the 
following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, the members of the Spencer 
National Farm Loans Association wish 
to encourage the purchase by farmers 
and others of U. S. Bonds, War Savings 
Stamps, Treasury Certificates of Indebt- 
edness and Liberty Bonds and, 

‘‘Whereas, Clay County, Lowa, citi- 
zens are being swindled in the purchase 
of stocks, bonds and securities, the real 
worth of which is questionable—if not 
without value and, 

‘¢ Whereas, the various bonds issued 
by the U. §. Government are the best 
outside investment for the farmer’s 
surplus funds because they are secure 
both as to interest and principal. 

‘*Be it resolved, that the Spencer 
National Farm Loans Association go on 
record as looking with favor upon and 
encouraging any movement that will 
strengthen and assist the U. S. Govern- 
ment in its financial operations.’’ 


FROM NORTHWESTERN OHIO. 


News comes from north-western Ohio 
that the new organization being formed 
there is meeting with success. Several 
hundred members have been secured. 
President Brenneman has been spared 


‘from his work with the D.C. 8S. Co. for 


a few days in order that he might meet 
and assist dairymen in their organiza- 
tion work. 


a FIVE OHIO STATE DAIRY MEET- 


_INGS AT. COLUMBUS. 


Current “dairy producers’ recklem 


are sure to come up for an airing dur- | 
ing one or all of the five dairy asso- 


ciation meetings to be held during 
Farmers’ Week at the Ohio State Uni- 


versity, Columbus, from Jan. 26 to 30. 


Representatives of seven producers’ 
associations are on the state dairy- 
men’s association progarm, 
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; HETHER the government has 
W in mind the lowering of cost of 


living thru the announced pol- 
iey to restrict loans, with accompany- 
ing curtailment of exports, is a matter 
of conjecture, but the danger lies more 
in the belief that such is the case. The 
action has at least thrown an_uncer- 
tainty into the general market. 
It would seem more probable that 
an effort is being made to bolster up 
foreign exchange, than one of lowering 


the cost of living. It is true, the bol- 


stering of foreign exchange if done 
thru forcing Europe to live within their 
incomes, increase their production and 


limit their imports to actual necessi- 
_ ties, will eventually lead to lower liv-’ 
_ing costs the world over. This is a dif- 


ferent mdtter tho than endeavoring to 
create lower values on food stuffs thru 
manipulation of credits temporarily. It 
is entirely possible to so disturb the 
markets, effecting price declines just 
previous to elections. The rank and 
file are more interested in the cost of 
living than any other question. It 
makes good bait for any party seeing 
its way to stay reaction until after 
election day. 
As briefly as may be, if the peoples 
of Europe increase their production 
they will send us more goods. If they 
limit their importations from us, we 
will have more goods of our own. That 
will mean an increase in the supply 
and the natural law of supply and de- 
‘mand will dictate lower unit selling 
‘prices here. If Government loans are 
eliminated, taxes will come down, and 
‘if bank credit is no longer inflated, but 
instead is contracted, the reduction 
‘process will be quickened. The ramif- 
eations are numerous, of course. The 
‘Process will entail reduced profits for 
manufacturers and other producers. In 
time it will get into wages; there will 
have to be some ‘‘ liquidation of lab- 
or.’? If the thing is intelligently ad- 
ministered and is Susceptible of co-op- 
eration all along the line, the let-down 
may be accomplished without any one 
‘getting hurt. If it is not’ intelligently 
administered, and if there is not proper 
¢o-operation, somebody surely will get 
hurt. But if the job is done with only 
75 per cent. efficiency, or even with 
only 50 per cent. efficiency, there is still 
the chance that not everybody will suf- 
fer, nor even a majority. 
Our exports to Europe and our im- 
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ports from Europe in the months since 
the signing of the armistice present an 
interesting study in this respect. In 
November, 1918, we exported to Europe 
goods valued at $297,363,000, and we 
imported from Europe other goods 
worth $20,418,000, thereby accumula- 
ting a so-colled credit balance of $276,- 
945,000, Almost immediately thereaf- 
ter our exports began to expand, Eu- 
rope was not going back to work, as 
many of us believed she should. On 
the contrary, she was leaning ever 
more heavily upon the United States. 
The treasury at Washington was hand- 
ing out credits lavishly and Europe was 
taking full advantage of the situation. 

By January of last year our exports 


to Europe were up to $370,497,000, but” 


our imports from Europe were only 
$21,816,000, and the credit balance ac- 
cruing to us for that month was $348,- 
663,000. Then European exports to us 


began to expand slowly. They moved 
up to $30,020,000 in February, a short 
month, and had expanded to $53,385,000 
by June. But what of our exports to 
Europe? They were mounting even 
more rapidly. In June last we sent out 
goods worth $644,604,000, so that while 
that month’s imports from Europe had 
more than doubled the figures of the 
previous November, exports to Europe 
from this country also had considera- 
bly more than doubled, and as against 
the balance of $276,945,000 we had ac- 
quired in November, we gained a bal- 
ance of $591,219,000 in June. Bear in 
mind that most of this was secured 
through the creation here, in one way 
or another, of credit. 

Since the United States government 
is out of the banking business and 
future trade with Europe must be fi- 
nanced through private parties, it 
must be well understood whatever ex- 


SSN  —_ 
Is There A Weak Spot In The Dairymen’s 


Co-operative Sales Company? 


In conversation the other day we 
were told: ‘‘The only weak spot in the 
D. C. S. Co. is in the local organiza- 
tions.’? - 

If this is so, and to a certain ex- 
tent we believe it is true, the weak 
spot is in the most vital place. 

The D. C. 8. Co. was organized for a 
purpose all are familiar with, to devel- 
op the dairy industry by producers 
themselves. The point of concentration 
of authority has all been placed in the 
hands of the various local organiza- 
tions, or in other words these locals are 
expected to be the route thru which 
producers are to direct the develop- 
ment desired. All other component 
parts of the organization are under the 
control and direction of the locals, 

This in substance means, unless some 
other part of the organization exceeds 
its rights, the business of the organiza- 
tion will only consist of such as auth- 
ority and instruction has been given 
by the majority of producers thru their 
respective locals. It means that if the 
locals lose life, the whole thing dies 
automatically. 2 

Now it happens that the D. C. S. Co. 
is very much alive, with the exception 
of some of the locals. There is only 
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part of it dead, or more practically 
speaking, some of it has not as yet been 
brought to life. There is no indication 
of withering like a morning glory vine, 
but it is not a happy thought to have 
a few dead branches scattered thru 
this otherwise fruit bearing tree. 


Things are going pretty well and it 
is human nature to go to sleep without 
a guard when one believes the wolf 
pack is running in the opposite direc- 
tion from us. We become over confident, 
yes, even conceited, when reverses are 
not continually encountered. Laying 
upon the writer’s table is a letter from 
some place in the United States where 
endeavors are being made to get a 
good marketing organization under 
way. The writer says: ‘*Personally, 
I believe $3.00 milk for February 
would help our organization more than 
anything we could do.’? 

Indications are, these dairymen will 
have to stand a material reduction for 
the month of February. They have 
had to stand a lower price than dairy- 
men surrounding them for a long time 
past and all because they have ne- 
glected to affiliate and become workers 


(Continued on Page Twenty-two) 


gst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


porting is done will be done at the op- 
tion and under the direction of the 
private financiers. Where are those 
who have faith enough in Europe to 
continue a credit of the extent fur- 
nished by the United States govern- 
ment? There are none. Europe must do 
some other things than buy American 
goods, 

There is little ‘hope of continuing ex- 
ports of dairy products only upon a 
diminishing seale so long as exchange 
rates are so unfavorable, even should 
the United States continue to furnish 
the money. With the discontinuance 
ofthis source of credit we can expect 
Europe to place part of her orders for 
dairy products with some of the other 
countries such as Argentine, Denmarix, 
ete., who have these products for sale 
at lower prices than prevail in this 
country. The greatest reason that this 
has not been done before has been the 
lack of shipping facilities, 

There is no peril in this situation for 
the dairy industry in this country for 
exportations of foods to Europe will 


have to be discontinued gradually. No 


matter how great the desire of the 
American manufacturer to have Europe 
spend the little money it has for other 
goods than food, he can not force 
machinery, ete., into hungry stomachs, 
The only outlet is to force the hungry 
nations to devote their energies toward 
the production of food and as the food 
situation is relieved there will be a 
demand for other things. The gradual 
dropping of food exportations. will al- 
low the farmers of this country to fur- 
ther develop home markets and thru 
co-operative organizations bring about 
elimination of wastes reflecting in the 
end to a more profitable occupation 
than the continuance of exportations 
will at unprofitable prices. 

The farmers of this country have fed 
the world for three years and on the 
average been losers in doing so. They 
have no regrets since the service has 
overcome a world crisis, but now it 
seems time to take inventory and try 
to adjust. their business along different 
lines. It has been a wonderful experi- 
ence and perhaps the experience has 
been worth the price. 

It seems the hopes that European 
trade would bring more profitable re- 
turns is a misconception and the sooner 
the American farmers discount its 
value, the better. 
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ANY excuses are offered for the 
M high altitude of prices based 
for the most part on our recent 
misunderstanding with the Kaiser. 


Doubtless many of them are valid, but 
I find them far from being all-sufficient. 


I have just finished a month’s work 
as a member of the Senate committee 
investigating the high cost of living. 
The committee went into the subject 
thoroughly and the developments were 
most interesting. One thing which 
particularly impressed me was the great 
number of profit-takers this investiga- 
tion disclosed, including brokers, com- 
mission men, dealers, agents, manufac- 
turers, salesmen, retailers, wholesalers, 
and other middlemen who take toll be- 
tween producer and consumer. 


High prices were being noticed and 
complained of long before the war, so 
it will not do complacently to lean back 
and attribute present high prices wholly 
to the war, and resignedly say that it 
can’t be helped. One commonly over- 
looked cause then was, and is now, the 
number of profit-takers. Too many 
profit-takers have as much to do with 
making necessities cost like luxuries as 
too many profiteers. 


The magazines, in learned articles, re- 
fer to this process as ‘‘the cost of 
distribution’? and speak of the cost as 
‘‘excessive,’’? which is entirely too po- 
lite a word to use for a kind of distri- 
bution that is now costing the country 
as much as its war taxes, and about 
half of it unnecessary and useless. We 
have in the United States today thous- 
ands and thousands of men passing 
things on from producer to the con- 
sumer, whose services are no more 
needed than the fifth wheel of a wagon. 
The process of multiplying middlemen 
in the myriad channels of trade has 
been steadily going on for years. The 
census shows the increase has been 
enormous. Consumer and producer foot 
the bill. 

Non-Producing Brokers. 


Formerly manufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer were sufficient to bridge 
the gap to the consumer. Now we have 
a multitudinous army of go-betweens. 
There are woolen brokers, cotton brok- 
ers, grain brokers, leather brokers, 
coffee brokers, sugar brokers, etc. They 
and their families have all to be taken 
care of, and most of them well taken 
care of by the toll they take; conse- 
quently the price of the product grows 
like a snowball. 


The consumer erroneously jumps to 
the conclusion that the grower of the 
raw material, whether it be wool, cot- 
ton, leather, meat or flour, must be 
making enormous profits, As a matter 
of fact, the producers of staple food 
and clothing materials profited least of 
any class of people during the war, and 
have suffered enormous losses in most 
of the things they have produced this 
year since the fighting ended. 


This abuse of many profit-takers has 
crept upon us imperceptibly and has 
been coming. How it grows was illus- 
trated a few years ago in the hay ship- 
ping business. About 1913 the hay 
growers of the Middle West were one 
day informed by their Kansas City 
commission men that beginning with a 
certain ‘date they would be charged 
more a ton for handling the product 


By Soueee Run Capper. 
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than the fee they had been paying for 
years. 

An unofficial investigation disclosed 
that it was costing the commission men 
no more to handle the hay, but so 
many men had become engaged in the 
hay commission business there was not 
enough of it to go around so all could 
make a living. But instead of elimi- 
nating any of these unnecessary toll- 
takers, the commission eharges were 
moved up. 

It used to be when products left the 
farm and before they got to the con- 
sumer they increased about 50 per cent 
in price. In the good old days this was 
consideerd a plenty. Now to buy fruit, 
for instance, the consumer pays three 
and four times the price, even when he 
buys in quantity, the producer gets for 
growing the stuff. Both consumer and 
producer are made to contribute hand- 
somely to the constantly lengthening 
line of toll-takers. 

The man who is busy in a useless 
business and collects for it is more of 
a drag on the general welfare than the 
drone who does nothing and merely con- 
sumes, 

Clean Out the Drones. 


I am hopeful the unnecessary middle- 
men in foodstuffs are about to be elimi- 
nated by the coming development of 
farm cooperative societies and their 
right of collective bargaining. The big 
problem is to reduce the spread be- 
tween producer and consumer through 
more efficient methods of marketing 
and distributing, especially through the 
development of collective bargaining 
and cooperative societies established by 
both producers and consumers. 4 

It seems to be a natural law that 
every abuse finds its corrective event- 
ually. The corrective for this abuse 
certainly is about due. 

It is unfortunate, but it is true, that 


agriculture never has received recog- 


nition in proportion to its vital im- 
portance in this country. Always it 
has been called upon to serve, rarely 


to participate in making the rules of . 


service. 

During the. war the farmers were 
urged to produce wheat and were re- 
warded by an appreciative govern- 
ment with a guaranteed price—nearly 
a dollar a bushel below what was be- 
ing received in the open market. And 
the great United States Government 
profited $23,000,000 at the expense of 
the farmer in 1918. 

Then, early this year, the war having 
closed, the government guaranteed the 
farmers a price for their wheat and the 
Congress appropriated a billion dollars 
to back up the guaranty, and the far- 
mer has been accepting anything from 
20 to 70 cents less than the guaranteed 
price for his wheat, and the govern- 
ment has not only the billion dollars 
saved, but the United Grain Corpora- 
tion, by means of an embargo on wheat 
and wheat products to Hurope, prob- 
ably will be able to report an equally 
handsome profit for the year 1919. 

The situation of the livestock farmer 
is even more deplorable. Urged by the 
government at the beginning of the 
war to produce an increasing amount of 
pork and mutton and beef, he respond- 
ed as did the wheat farmer. In 1918, 
with the war on, he made a satisfactory 
profit, though nothing in comparison 


with the profits made by manufacturers 
in practically every line. This year, 
with the war ended, with the govern- 
ment out of the market, with the Huro- 
pean markets closed by reason of lack 
of credit, with the government making 
its first essay into the cost of living 
problem by a demand for the lowering 
of prices on farm products, the live- 
stock man finds himself confronted with 
a demoralized market, and a loss 
amounting sometimes as high as $60 a 
steer on the very livestock that the gov- 
ernment induced him to produce. The 
result has been complete financial fail- 
ure of many livestock men and im- 
mense losses to all who had herds when 
this year’s enormous slump in prices 
occurred. 

Farmers are sane their grain-fed 
beeves and hogs for less than it costs 
to produce them, but the consumer finds 
little or no change in the price of meat. 

While everything the farmer must 
buy demands the high dollar, the price 
of his commodities, the cheapest in the 
market, are held down by a foreign em- 
bargo and a government guaranty. 

In 1917, when the government set the 
price on wheat Kansas farmers were 
selling it for $1.45 to $2.60 a bushel. 
Everything, including labor, has since 
doubled in price, but farmers are com- 
pelled to sell these same grades of 
wheat today for $1.80 to $2.04 a bushel. 
In Kansas the wheat area planted this 
fall has been reduced two or three mil- 
lion acres as a consequence. 


Drones to Blame. 

Without visibly helping the consum- 
er, we have brought about a crisis in 
our most fundamental and vital indus- 
try by forcing the producer to accept 
prices at which he cannot continue to 
produce. 

We cannot continue to take 
from the producer the eomparatively 
small profit he makes and expect him 
to go on producing and increasing his 
output. Such a policy leads inevitably 
to a lessened food supply, and to more 
instead of less privation. 


The policy of fostering all satiate! 
except one, and neglecting that one the 


most vital of all, is today driving many ~ 


farmers out of business. In every big 
town in the Middle West you will find 
today many men working for day wages 
who will tell you they are retired far- 
mers. The truth is, they either failed 
to make a.real living as tenant farmers, 
or, if they owned the land, found it 
more profitable to sell out than to con- 
tinue farming. : 

The country is constantly and rapidly 
losing men possessing valuable know- 
ledge and skill as farmers to the city, 
where they are by no means so useful. 
There can be no doubt about it, the 
extremely high price of land, the com- 
paratively high wages paid labor, the 
hazards of farming and our organized 
packer-controlled markets undoubtedly 
are greatly increasing the Lg) to the 
city. 5 
Both Producer and Consumer Loses. 


I know that it is perfectly natural 
for city people, facing the burdensome 
cost of living, to jump at once to the 
conclusion that the first step in reduc- 
ing such cost is to bear down the price 
of production. It looks logical, yet un- 


away 


der modern conditions of trade 
was never a greater error. . 


While the wheat farmer has 
forced to accept much’ less th 
government-guaranteed price fo 
wheat, and while the livestock pro 
ers have incurred immense losses 
in many instances financial bankru 
because of reduced prices for livest 
the consumer has paid the san 
higher prices for all food pro 
cept flour. 

According to figures prepared by 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
partment of Labor, and given to 
public last month, the following ar 
only food items in which there 
been reductions during this year: N 
beans, 30 per cent decline; plate b 
9 per cent decline; chuck roasts, 5 
cent decline; corn-meal, 3 per cent 
cline. In contrast with these deeli 
all other commodities in the lis 
staple foods showed increases ran 
from 1 per cent for round steak, 
roast and bread, to 28 per cent for 
and 85 per cent for onions. Bt 
showed an increase of 19 per cent; 
substitutes, 29 per cent, or 1 per 
more than lard itself, and fresh mi 
14 per cent. While the bottom fell ¢ 
of the hog market bacon went w 
‘per cent above the war prices of 
year. 

Surely nothing is required to 
that the consumer is not reaping ° 
benefit from the losses suffered by 
producer, and surely these facts sh 
help disabuse the public mind of # 
generally prevalent opinion that 
farmer is rolling in wealth and : 
perous beyond all reason. 


Indeed, the exact contrary is the 
Falling livestock markets have in a 
weeks cost Central West cati}e 
swine raisers $80,000,000. The drop 
one Kansas ‘man’s steers amounted 
$17 a head in just two days. A Neb- 
raska farmer who owned a fat hog 
28, woke next morning to find it v 
$3 less. Three days later it was v 
$12 or $15 less. When a farmer’ 
tire capital is invested in a herd 
hogs or cattle, it means a loss that 
infrequently spells bankruptcy for 
for it must be borne in mind thal 
always, in fact in a majority of ¢ 
does the farmer own the land he f 

Cut the farmer price in two an 
consumer knows the difference, as | 
been shown, thanks to the long a 
creasing line of profit-takers b 
producer and consumer, but wh 
farm price get below the cost of pr 
tion, as has been the case with ¢ 
and hogs this year, and in man, 
likewise with wheat, the prod 
to stop. There is where the 
present dilemna is. It should b 
ter of concern to the whole count 
must be if agricultural pre 
shall not fall below the danger 
this country. in 


The farmer does not coutiat 
ply, nor fix the price, and ne 
He has to take what is given 
profiteering is done farther along 4 
line. ; 
Six and seven cent milk a th 
sells for 15 to 16 cents a qu 

Calfskin Shoes More the 


A pair of calfskin shoes ¢o 


he veal, while the calfskin makes 
pairs of shoes. 


fakes four and a half bushels of 
to make a barrel of flour. The 
heat raisers get about $8.37 for the 
at, the miller $12.70, the baker 
70, and the hotel keeper, as it is 
led out in thin slices, $538! 


And the trouble is, that in many 
£ these extortionate profits of the 
middlemen come right back on the far- 
mer. Although livestock markets are 
demoralized’ and grain markets all 
down, the cost of mill feeds and oil 
meal soars higher. 


‘he tendency of all this is to drive 
re and more farm-bred boys and 
t s, and even their parents to the city 
with a consequent injury to the farm- 
ing industry. 

| In my own state semore than half of 
the 25,167 increase in population in the 
‘last year was in the four largest cities, 
‘according to a statement made only 
| last week by the secretary of our State 
/ Board of Agriculture. The population 
‘in towns and cities of more than 2,500 


sy. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


increased 35,422, a net loss to the farm- 
ing community of the state of 10,000. 


Instead of trying to force down im- 
properly farm product prices, while ig- 
noring the real profiteers, the executive 
departments should seek to open wider 
markets to the farmer, by lifting the 
embargo on wheat and wheat flour to 
Europe, by extending credits to Euro- 
pean governments so that~ they may 
come back into the market for Amer- 
ican meats, and by lowering ocean 
freight rates, and thus making it easier 
for Americans to compete with other 
nations for such foreign trade. 


The present ocean freight rate to 
Europe on American meats is now $4.50, 
as compared with 60 cents before the 
war. These rates should be radically 
lowered, even if it be impossible be- 
cause of rising costs of ships and labor 
to reach the pre-war level. 


Such activities by the executive de- 
partments should be supplemented by 
Congress by the enactment of legisla- 
tion that will free the livestock pro- 
ducer from the merciless control of the 
packer, and that should enable the 
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farmer to have some part, through the 
formation of cooperative selling agen- 
cies, in making the prices of farm pro- 
ducts, if we are not to witness a rapid 
acceleration of the movement from 
farm to city, and to consequent reduc- 
tion of production with the inevitable 
sequel of still higher food prices. 

In this glance at the great industrial 
problems that confront us, I have em- 
phasized the farmer’s side of the case. 
It is because I feel that he has not 
been sufficiently considered before, and 
because I am firmly of the opinion that 
agriculture lies at the base of all pros- 
perity in this country. Unless the far- 
mer can continue to thrive, we all must 
suffer. In the reconstruction problems 
before us it is important that we start 
right. 

Farming Must Not Be Omitted. 


We men must see clearly. We must 
act broadly, and with decision. It will 


not do to seek to pacify and satisfy - 


capital and labor, employer and em- 
ploye, and leave out of the accounting 
_the great basic industry of farming. 

I fear the great population centers 
have seen only the consumer side of 
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smobile Economy Truck makes quick, 


economical transportation always available for the farmer. 


Over half of our output goes to the 
farmer. He recognizes the 22-year 
reputation behind the name “‘Oldsmo- 
bile.” He knows the Oldsmobile truck 
is economical, that its light weight as 
compared with the load it will carry 
in pert condition, results in big 
savings in gasoline, in oil, in tires and 
upkeep. 


» 
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Country roads hold no terrors forthe © 


Oldsmobile truck. { These features 
assure the farmer that he can always 
get his stock to market quick under 
all road conditions—powerful 4- 
cylinder, valve-in-head motor; in- 
ternal gear drive; complete electrical 
equipment; 35x5 pneumatic cord tires 
all around; extra long, flexible, semi- 
elliptic springs. (8 813) 


Ready for action, complete with express body, $1350; 
chassis with steel cab, pea for punsing aay type body, 


$1295; 
SI 


chassis with windshield and 
250; ail prices F. O. B. Lansing. 


ri-State Motors Co. 


ash (no seat), 
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217 Wick Avenue 


Opposite Rayen School 


Three 


the great cost-of-living problem. The 
government has held farm production 
down close to a cost margin for three 
years while it has let the prices in 
every other form of production soar. 


Apparently it cannot be made to see 
that the farmer has many difficulties 


For six months the farmers of the 
United States have appealed in vain 
for reform of the grading and discount 
system established under government 
rules, which swindles the average far- 
mer out of 15 cents a ‘bushel on his 
grain: It is not realized how many 
farmers are getting little or no profit 
or are even losing money on their low 
yield wheat crops. The government 
does not foresee that many farmers may 
decide that they cannot afford to raise 
any miore wheat and may quit planting 
it, or may quit farming entirely and go 
to town, where, as one farmer writing 
me, says: ‘‘I can make more getting 
these big wages than I can paying 
them.’’ 

Factories and corporations are re- 
quired to pay a return on the capital 
invested and their watered stock over 
and above the expenses of doing busi- 
ness, or go into bankruptcy. Whereas, 
if every farmer had to do as well or 
fail, the agricultural industry would 
have to be taken over by the govern- 
ment to keep it alive, and the cost 
would make the big railroad deficits 
look like a handful of copper cents. 


It is my deepest conviction that what . 


the country most needs to realize is 
that the surest guaranty of all endur- 


ing national life is a permanent, pros- - 


perous and progressive agriculture. Also 
that until farming is made as profitable 
as any other business requiring the 
same amount of capital, skill, ability, 
and hard work, we shall not attain this 
condition nor truly solve our cost of 
living problem. 


CAN YOU DEFINE EACH OF 
CLOSED TYPES OF CARS? 


Coupelet—Seats two or three. It has 
a folding top and full height doors 
with disappearing panels of glass. 


Coupe—An inside operated, enclosed 
car, seating two or three. A fourth 
seat facing backward is sometimes add- 
ed. 

Convertible coupe—A roadster pro- 
vided with a detachable coupe top. 

Convertible touring car—A touring 
car with folding top and disappearing 
or removable glass sides. 

Sedan—A closed car seating four or 
more, all in one compartment, 

Convertible sédan—A salon touring 
ear provided with a detachable sedan 
top. 

Open sedan—A sedan so constructed 
that the sides can be removed or stow- 
ed so as to leave the space entirely 
clear from the glass front to the back. 

Limousine—A closed car seating 
three to five inside, with drivers seat 
outside, covered with a roof. 

Open limousine—A touring car with 
permanent standing top and disappear- 
ing or removable glass sides. 

Berline—A limousine, having ‘the 
driver’s seat entirely enclosed. 

Brougham—aA limousine with no roof 
over driver’s seat. 

Landaulet—A closed car with fold- 
ing top, seats for three or more, inside, 


. and driver’s seat outside, 
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Plow Handle Facts 


Bessemer Pulverized Limestone is “Soil Sugar.”’ 


Experiments say so, Farmers say so, Pocket Books Ray $0. 
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Sour Acid Dirt drives many farmers from the farm. 
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Soil Sugar sweetens Sour Farms and Sour Farmers. a 


Eficiency i is as Essential on the Farm as in the Shop. 
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Many Farmers use no Lime. 
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Every Successful Farmer uses Limestone. 
Record Crops Produced when Rightly Used. 
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P hosphate and Limestone Doubles Production. 

Use not less than Two Ton of Limestone Per Acre. 

Limestone is Good to Start with and Good on the Finish. 

Values of Farm Lands are Based on what Each Acre Will Produce. 
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Easy to Apply. Does not Burn up Humus in Your Soil. 
Rock of Ages, Pulverized to Meet Farm Requirements. 
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[enition on the Farm is ‘‘Use Limestone.”’ 
Lest is Given Plant Tite by Using Limestone. 
Enemy of Acid. 

Donars Double Themselves by its Use. 
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League of Nations on the Farm is Drainage, Limestone and Phosphorus. 
[ti is the Safest, Cheapest and Best Remedy Known for Sour Dirt. 
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Mase : in America at Bessemer, Pa. : 

Excetis All Sugars—No Shortage. 

Satety First. 

T axe No Chances on Car Shortage. 

Oraer Now. ne 

None Better... ; : a 


Everybody's Using It. Why Don’t You? 


The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co. 
714 Stambaugh Bldg. | 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
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Ad of The Dairymen’s Co- -Operative 
‘Sales Company arranged with 
ublishers to secure 1000 copies of 
5 V. MecCullum’s book, ‘‘The 


etter understanding construction 
foods and the food value of various 
lements when applied to the human 
x iet, there is a distinct benefit com- 
ing to the dairy industry thru the pos- 
itive proof presented that milk is the 
first essential in the promotion of 
public health. Milk and dairy pro- 
ducts alone contain sufficient quanti- 
s of the substance necessary for 
owth and body development. 
_ Every dairy farmer should place this 
- valuable book in their home, learn its 
contents and if possible, promote its 
sale amongst city dwellers. 

In order that our readers may be- 
come further interested, we are print- 
ing some extracts which in a general 
way gives one an idea of the interest- 
ing and educational contents. 


‘‘The reproduction records of these 
animals are of special interest. The 
corn-fed. heifers invariably carried 
their young the full term, and _ the 
young showed remarkable vigor. All 
were normal in size and were able 
fo stand and suck within an hour af- 
ter birth as is the rule with vigorous 
calves. All lived and developed in a 
normal manner. The young of the 
wheat fed mothers were the reverse in 
all respects. All were born three to 
four weeks ‘too soon, and all were 
small and weighed on an average 
forty-six pounds, whereas the young of 
the corn fed animals weighed 73 to 
5 pounds each. This weight is nor- 
mal for new born calves. The young 
were either dead when born or died 
within a few hours. The young of the 
mothers which had been grown on the 
oat plant were almost as large as those 
from the corn fed mothers, the average 
weight being 71 pounds. 

‘*All of them produced their calves 
about two weeks too soon. One of 
four was born dead, two were very 
weak and died within a day or two af- 


What’s The Matter 
With America? 


“Too many diamonds, not enough alarm clocks. 


“Too many silk shirts, not enough blue flannel ones. 


“Too many serge suits and not enough overalls, 
“x 


‘Too much decollete and not enough aprons. 


“‘Too many satin-upholstered limousines and not enough 


cows. 


“Too many consumers and not enough producers. 


““Too much oil stock and not enough savings accounts. 


i  “T99 much envy of the results of hard work and too little 


desire to emulate it.’’ 


The Fargo (S. D.) Forum. 


The 


Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
First National Bank 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Combined Capital and Surplus $6,700,000.00 
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ter birth; the fourth was weak, but 
with care was kept alive. The young 
of the cows fed a mixture of the three 
plants were weak in most cases, and 
one was born dead and one lived but 
six days. **Records were kept of the 
milk production during the first thirty 
days of the first lactation period. The 
average production per day for each 
individual in the corn-fed lot was 24.03 
pounds; for the wheat-fed animals 8.04, 
and for the oat-fed animals 19.38. 


«***The early efforts to nourish young 
rats on diets composed of purified pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, fats and mineral 
salts, confirmed the results of the earli- 
er investigators. The animals lived no 
longer on such mixtures, than when al- 
lowed to fast. The rations employed 
were of such character that the most 
thorough chemical analysis could reveal 
no reason why they should not ade- 
quately nourish an animal. **It was not 


‘until 1912 that light began to be shed 


upon the problem. **With this diet the 
interesting observation was made that 
growth could be secured when the fat 
in the food mixture was  butter-fat, 
whereas no growth could be secured 
when the butter fat was replaced by 
lard, olive oil or other vegetable oils. 
**McCullom and Davis were, in 1912, 
more than ever convinced that the ele- 
ment of mystery in the normal diet was 
the unidentified substance in butter 
fat. **It was a great surprise to McCul- 
lom and Davis to find that polished 
rice, even when supplemented with the 
purified protein, casein, butter fat and 
a salt mixture properly constituted, 
failed utterly to induce any growth in 
young rats. Not only did they fail tu 
grow, but in the course of a few weeks 
they developed in some cases a state of 
paralysis. 

‘***Scurvy has been produced experi- 
mentally by faulty diet in the guinea 
pig, and is not known to occur in any 
species other than man and the guinea 
pig. 

‘«**The vegetarian group grew fairly 
well for a time, but became stunted in 
weight when they reached a weight 
of about 60 per cent of the normal 
adult size. They never increased in 
size beyond this point. The omnivor- 
ous controls grew steadily to what may 
be regarded as the normal size for the 
adult. The vegetarians lived, on an 
average for the entire group, 555 days, 
whereas the omnivora had an average 
span of life of 1020 days. The vege- 
tarian rats grew to be approximately 
half as large, and lived half as long as 
did their fellows which received ani- 
mal food. 

‘***That milk is a complete food, 
capable of supplying all the nutrients 
necessary for the prolonged mainten- 
ance of growth, health and ability to 
produce and rear young, was shown by 
an experiment conducted by the author 
at the Wisconsin Experiment Station. 

‘«**Milk is therefore capable of nour- 
ishing the pig during many months, 
with no other modification or additions 
than small amounts of iron. That it is 
best to. select milk as a monotonous 
and restricted diet during adult life, 
no one familiar with the principles of 
nutrition would maintain, Milk is, how- 
ever, without doubt our most impor- 
tant food-stuff. This is true, because 
the composition of milk is such that 


when used in combination with other 
food stuffs of either animal or vege- 
table origin, it correets their dietary 
deficiencies. 

“***Ducaisne in 1870, noted that dur- 
ing the seige of Paris, young and vig- 
orous women were able to produce 
enough milk to maintain their infants, 
and in some cases to increase their 
weight when they were partially fast- 
ing. These observations, as well as 
those of Andrews on women whose in- 
fants had died of beri-beri, all support 
the view that under conditions of faul- 
ty nutrition, it is the quality of the 
milk rather than the quantity which 
early suffers impairment. Dr. Manuel 
Roxas, of the College of Agriculture of 
the Phillipine Islands, has informed 
the author in a private communication, 


Tp SAVE MONEY 


On Fence, Gates, Posts, 
Tip Troughs, Metal Cribs, Tanks, 
Ulli Paint, Roofing, Silos, Wagons, 
Nii? Implements, ete. Best quality 
uy, goods at money-saving prices, 
I } Your complete satisfaction 
ri) guaranteed, 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
BIG FREE CATALOG 
Standard Supply House 


62 West Logan Street 
Noblesville, Ind, 
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Hee Breeding service 


To a half brother of THREE 
WORLD’S CHAMPIONS—The 
Maplecrest Monarch—Butter 
King De Kol Colantha. Sired by 
Friend Hengerveld De Kol But- 
ter Boy and from a 30-lb dam. 


Yes, We Mean What We Say 


Write us for full particulars 
We furnish free breeding service 
Also— 

We will keep your Liberty 
Bonds, without cost.to you, clip 
the coupons when due, and place 
them to your credit. 


AND WE PAY Gen DEPOSITS 
The People’s Savings C0. 


Warren, Ohio 


‘ Meeeree 


SPECIAL i 


TWO WEEKS ONLY 


: BOs Sirsa uh uy le a, $ 9.60 
30x3Y, Tires. _ 12.60 
32x31, Tires... . 14.60 


31x4 Tires........ 
32x4 Tires... we 
make Tiree i) de Us Ong 
OFK4) Tires! Ae ees wah 20.90 
mals: AY (Sia ig hc! SaNeP Crd GRD Cee .. 27.70 
SOSEYS Tires. 29.25 
Every Tire A First and 
Guaranteed. 
Special on Ford Radiators..$22.50 
Reflex Spark Plugs... 50 


> THE W.E.B. 
“AUTO SUPPLY 


1326 Market St. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


~---vailroads. 


that the infants’ death rate among the 
natives is much higher in the breast- 
fed than among the bottle-fed children. 

“The occurrence of infantile beri- 
beri, rather than of death from starva- 
tion, further serves to demonstrate that 
it is milk of poor quality which is re- 
sponsible for the high infant mortality 
in those parts of the world where the 
poorer classes live too largely on food- 
stuffs delivered from products whose 
biological functions are those of stor- 
age organs, and meat. **Milk in lib- 


eral amounts should always be included 
in the diet of the lactating mother. 
**There can be no doubt that there is 
great lack of knowledge by the people 
generally as to the importance of milk 
and other dairy products in the diet. 
There is no substitute for milk, and 
its use should be distinetly increased 
instead of diminished, regardless of 
cost. Every possible means should be 
employed to reduce the cost of distri- 
bution. The necessity for the liberal 
use of milk and its products both in 


SHIP-BY-TRUCK TO FILL A TIMELY NEED 


T has been said that when things 
] have grown so old that they are 
almost forgotten they. again be- 
come new and are adopted to meet 
present day needs. This is true of 
transportation over the highways. 


The trend back to the highway came 
with the development of the motor 
truck. Commerce then began to realize 
it had a proper modern medium to use 
over the highways. This realization 
has grown until today ‘‘Ship by 
- Truck’? has become the solgan of an 
industry that promises to revolutionize 
the country’s transportation system. 


Traffic demands of recent years have 
shown that the rails will carry so much 
and no more. The highways, with an 
efficient system of rural motor express, 
will bear any burden thrust upon them. 

However, it should not be understood 
that. ship-by-truck advocates picture 
the motor truck as competing with the 
The railroads, it is believed, 

have in the through freight business a 
job as big as they can perform, or with 
the growing demands upon them, ever 
will be able to perform. Ship-by-truck 
will help them perform this job effi- 
ciently by relieving them of the vexa- 
tions and, to them, expensive short 
haul, now inadequately performed by 
branch railway lines. 

That the railroad of the future may 
find it more economical to tear up short 
line tracks and develop motor truck 
transportation in its place, is the fore- 
cast made by C. A. Morse, assistant di- 
rector of operation in charge of engin- 
eering and maintenance for the United 
States railroad administration. 

‘‘The perfection of the motor truck 
and tractor, together with the univer- 
sal use of the automobile, has intro- 
duceda new element into the transpor- 
tation problem that should. be taken 
into consideration at this time while 
studying the reorganization of the 
whole transportation question,’’ said 
Mr. Morse. 

‘*Good roads are demanded for the 
use of the automobile, and a study 
should be made to see what addi- 
tional expense would be necessary to 
go construct them that they ‘would 
serve for the motor truck and trac- 
tor. 

‘*Where, therefore, development of 
the country for fifty miles either 
side of a trunk line of railroad has 
required the construction of light 
branch lines, it is a question to be 
seriously considered whether good 

‘wagon roads should be constructed 
and the products of the farm and 
passenger travel should not be hand- 
led by motor trucks and automobiles 
to the main line. 

‘‘fTaken alone and considered as a 
unit, practically none of these small 
branch lines pays expenses, but as 


gatherers of freight and passengers to 
increase density of traffic on the main 
lines they are sources of profit.’’ 


While the rapidly increasing use of 
the motor truck is doing much to stim- 
ulate the building of good roads—and 
they are desirable assets in the motor 
trucking world, saving as they do in 
gasoilne consumed. and by increasing 
operating radius—yet the moter truck 
does not require hard surfaced roads 
in order to opearte 365 days each year. 
The development of the giant pneu- 
matic tire permits all-year operation 
over dirt roads. 


The northwest, which has voted large 
sums for road improvement, is not 
waiting for the completion of a net- 
work of these roads before taking up 
the rural motor express. Already many 
lines are in operation. 

Gov. Philipp of Wisconsin indorses 
the movement with these words: 
‘¢Motor trucks should greatly assist 
the farmers in getting more produce to 
the cities before it perishes, and thus 
cut the cost of living.’’ 

It is because of the opportunity the 
motor truck affords of slashing the 
high cost of living that Gov, Alfred E. 
Smith of New York, by the creation of 
a state reconstruction commission, has 
given official recognition to the rural 


motor express situation in New York © 


state. 

Attention of the state to the rural 
transport situation was ‘directed by 
reports submitted by special investi- 
gators who for several weeks had con- 
centrated efforts which resulted in the 
baring of conditions largely responsi- 
ble for rural shipping congestion. 

It was stated at this time that the 
railroads have little interest in local 
freight business, and that farmers with 
small shipments for short hauls have 
found in many cases that their goods 
are delayed. The commission has esti- 
mated that about 50 per cent. of the 
perishable produce grown in New York 
state, because of. inadequate shipping 
facilities does not reach the markets of 
the metropolis. 


In favor of motor lines, members of 


the commission reported, it is stated, 
that delivery of food by machines 
could be accomplished at three-fifths 
the present cost for railroad delivery. 
In addition to the economy of motor 
service there is the saving of time, con- 
sidered by the commissioners to be of 
equal importance at this period. 

General use of the motor truck in 
the short haul field will also prove val- 
uable to the manufacturer and the mer- 
chant. It will speed their deliveries 
and make it possible for them to obtain 
their stocks at the time they are ex- 
pecting them. 

Some objection to the use of motor 
trucks on country roads is heard on 
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the diets of ehildren and adults should 
be emphasized in order to stem the 
ebbing tide of its production, **An ex- 
amination of any large’ groups of peo- 


-ple in the cities, will show that where 


there is a high mortality from tuber- 
culosis, milk is not being used to any 
great extent, and in any large group 
where milk purchases are large this 
disease is not a menace. | : 


Editors Note—The book from which 


the assumption that the heavy traffic 
of trucks break up the road. However, 
this objection cannot be taken serious- 
ly in view ofthe fact that the truck 
equipped with pneumatic tires cannot 
damage to any great extent those high- 
ways that are properly constructed. 
In less than a year the ship by 
truck idea has been brought so prom- 
inently to the attention of the world 
through the Firestone ship by truck 
bureaus throughout the country that 
the motor truck 
taken official cognizance of the move- 
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year and save you much money. | 
pletely equipped with starter and lights. 


Delivery Price, $800.00. 


industry \itself has | 


Here is a light delivery truck that will 

carry half a ton or more for you. It will 
surprise you at its small upkeep. It will 
work honestly for you every day in the 


med from cover to cover wi 
ments, the results of scientifi 
mentation, of which every h 

America should be familiar. Th 
bers of the D. C. S. Co., sho 
their orders with their Local Secre 
for as many copies as they are ab 
use or dispose of. Those who | 
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ders direct to the Reporter accomp; 
with $1.00 for each copy. The ba 
worth one hundred times its price. - 


ment by adopting the ship by 
slogan and symbol, declares Geo 
H. Zain, manager of the Clevel: 
bureau. . o 

The motor Lraek is coming into 
own. It met the great emergencies i 
the World War and is meeting Y: 
time emergencies day after day, p: 
ing its value to our communities. — 

The truck is helping to cut down 
high cost of living. Our market 
sytsem today is far too costly. T 


(Continued on Page Hight) Ei : 
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‘ iA Pennsylvania ‘ ‘Ton-Tested” Tube Given. 
i -—s«* Free With Each Vacuum Cup 
Tire You Buy at 


—— THE —— 


Penn-Vac lire Co. 


With each Cord Tire you receive ABSOLUTELY FREE 
| an extra heavy Cord Type ‘“‘Ton-Tested” Tube. With 
; each Fabric Tire you receive a regular “‘Ton-Tested”’ 
Tube. ‘This means a saving of from $3.00 to $38.55 


You can inflate a 5-inch Pennsylvania “Ton-Tested’”’ Tube to five feet 
-in circumference outside of casing without injuring the tube or show- 
ing any bad effects whatever. The same size tube will lift 2990 Ibs. 
dead weight. If you want more proof than that, that Pennsylvania 
Tubes are the best at any price, buy one. Come in and get yours to- 
day. You can get these tubes free for a limited time only; so get 
yours NOW. DON’T PUT IT OFF. 
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Bell Federal 3470 117 SOUTH CHAMPION STREET _ Automatic 6376 


You can also get these Free Tubes at any of the 
following Pennsylvania Dealers 


_ PRANK OWENS, 724 Wilson Ave. STEEL* CITY AUTO GARAGE, 1137 West Fed- MARTIN BROTHERS, Park Ave. 
ont HIGH GRADE OIL CO., Mahoning Ave. eral Street. FRANK OWENS, Market St. 
» STRUTHERS TIRE SHOP, Seeuthers) O. CANFIELD AUTO & REPAIR CO., Canfield, O. , 
SOUTH AVENUE GARAGE, South Ave. ANDREW KROECK, Lowellville, O. ; Vedic oi (Galunanpomgamiraatincm cc. oe 
_ J. 8. TAYLOR, Belmont and Covington St. FRANK LEISH, East Boardman St. JONES & BECKER, Seience Hill. 
WESTERN RESERVE IMPLEMENT CO., Hub- C. F. MOSER, 1106 West Rayen Ave. GEO, WEHNES, Mahoning Ave, 
bard, Ohio. MAY & PAULIN, New Spritigfield, O. BUICK GARAGE, North Jackson, O. 


A, YATSKO & SON, Lowellville, O. A. F, MORROW, Center and Poland Ave. FORD GARAGE, West Austintown, O, 
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SHIP-BY-TRUCK TO FILL 
TIMELY NEED 


(Continued From Page Six) 


farmers, not the profiteering hucksters, 
are coming to Cleveland with their 
‘trucks loaded with produce, stopping 
at homes along the way and bringing 
direct to the consumer the fruits of 
their labor at a fair price. I believe 
the producer should get his share of 
what he produces, whether he be 
farmer or mechanic. I am firmly con- 
vineed the high cost of foodstuffs can 
be laid to the cost of distribution. The 
distributor stands between the  pro- 
ducer and consumer and extracts un- 
due profits. 


We all remember when the mayor of 
Indianapolis sold potatoes to the peo- 
ple for 75 cents a bushel. He bought 
the for 50 cents from a jobber about 
a hundred miles from the city. Pota- 
toes were then selling for $2. The 
farmer got 40 cents. Who received the 
difference? The commission house and 
retailer divided the $1.60 a bushel 
among themselves. 

If sixty-five cents out of each dollar 
the ultimate consumer now pays for 
food goes to those who have handled 
this foodstuff since the producer was 
paid his 35 cents for it, can this charge 
for handling be reduced in a great de- 
gree by requisitioning the motor truck 
on a larger scale in the present system 
of distribution? 

Ship-by-truck advocates are em- 
phatic in answering in the affirmative. 
The facts they muster to their support 
are set forth in a letter sent out by 
Ernest Farr, chief of the Firestone 
ship by truck bureau, Akron, Ohio. 

‘*Marketing food is glaringly expen- 
sive and therefore wrong,’’ says Mr. 
Farr. ‘‘New and better conceived 


methods in the distribution system are © 


necessary. The problem involved with- 
out doubt surpasses every other in the 
economic field at this time of general 
business reconstruction. 


‘In most parts of the United States 
at the present time we who drink milk 
must pay about 16 cents a quart for it. 
The farmer as a rule receives from 7 
to 8 cents a quart. There have been 
“Many instances of farmers selling 
tomatoes at 60 cents a bushel, while 
the storekeeper is selling them to you 
and me for $3. The same general in- 
flation of values between producer and 
consumer seems to apply in most items 
that go to make up our daily meals, 


“‘It looks to the Firestone ship-by- 
truck bureau as if the solution of this 
very vital problem lies in the motor 
truck and the development of good 
roads. If the farmer could put his 
bushel of tomatoes or potatoes or other 
products of his labor and his fields on 
a motor truck which would drive up 
to his door every morning, and this 
motor truck were to deliver direct to 
the consumer or a group of consumers, 
the farmer would not be able without 
serious danger to his conscience, to 
‘charge us one or two dollars for haul- 
ing that bushel of food to our doors. 
Doesn’t this sound reasonable? 

‘‘The railroads handle their  ship- 
ments in just about the same manner, 
80 far as results are concerned, as the 
-preesnt marketing system handles our 
food. They have a lot of short. and 
expensive branch lines which it costs 
them considerable money to operate, 
‘since there is not enough business to 
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keep them ove ‘ronbnionely and since 
there is a necessity of transfering the 


shipments from one line to another 


and from one car to another: 


“(If the motor trucks operating on 


the route I have already mentioned 
were to haul shipments over good 
roads to the main—and paying—lines 
of the railroads, the branch line busi- 
ness could be done away with. The 
loss it represents would go toward de- 
creasing freight rates on the main 
lines. The ultimate consumer should 
benefit.’’ 


NESTLES COMPANY FIGHTS 
OREGON DAIRYMEN 


There must be something in the Ore- 
gon Dairymen’s League that interferes 
with the development of the Nestles 
Company, at least the action taken at 
the McMinnville plant leads one to 
think so, The Company has refused to 
recognize the League as an agent for 
producers and is using /whatever in- 
fluence it may have to alienate dairy- 
men from the League. Of course, this 
is not the first milk buyer to adopt 
such a policy, but it is one of the few 
large buyers who evidently have not 
had the proper demonstration to show 
the fool-hardiness of it. There is 
nothing to keep dairymen from. oper- 
ating their own plants and eliminating 
those who object to producers having 
some voice in their business. We very 
much doubt whether any great numbers 
of buyers are giving the serious 
thought to such a turn as conditions 
warrant. Producers have the capital, 
the brains and the right, to do about 
as they please in the matter of milk 
manufacture and distribution and it 
seems to us that producers are only 
bidding time to decide their plan of 
operation. The fighting dealer only 
leaves one choice open to producers and 
thus is bringing their decision so much 
sooner. 


Following is a resolution passed by 
the Oregon dairymen: 

Be It Resolved, That the Oregon 
Dairymen’s League hereby erpresses its 
most vigorous disapproval of the policy 
and methods of the Nestle’s Food Com- 
pany and that in the interests of the 
dairymen and the dairy industry it 
calls upon the aforesaid Nestle’s Food 
Company to cease and desist from the 
following offensive practices: 


1. The unwarranted, arbitrary, high- 
handed and indefensible refusal to ree- 
ognize and operate under the contracts 
between the Oregon Dairymen’s League 
and such of its members as sell milk 
to the Nestle’s Food Company at Mc- 
Minnville. 


2. The exercise of undue influence 
and subterranean methods to induce 
dairymen to withdraw their selling con- 
tracts with the League. 


3. The reluctance to permit repre- 
sentatives of the League to check tests 
for weight and butterfat at the Me- 
Minnville plant of the Nestle’s Com- 
pany, it always being understood that 
such representatives come in conform- 


ity with the Oregon law permitting — 


such checking of tests for weight and 
butterfat. 

Be It Further Resolved, That copies 
of this resolution be transmitted to the 
Nestle’s Food Company, to the daily 
and farm press of Oregon and that it 
be spread upon the records of the 


_ League. 


OUR SOURCE OF INSPIRATION 
One of our readers kindly /writes 
to us telling of numerous publications 
reaching their home and further says: 
‘‘We like the Reporter best of all.’’ 
These few words mean so much to 
those endeavoring to build a service 
for the readers. It is far from the pur- 
pose of the Reporter to discredit the 
worthy agricultural publications or to 
question in any manner their value to 
the farmer. They are institutions de- 


The Youngstown Glass & Pat. 


Wholesale and Retail 
SASH, DOORS, GLASS AND PAINT | 


ea the service this publ 
endeavors to render is greatly 
the’program of others and in few 
possible for others to undertake. 
members of the D, C. 8. Co. will. 
tinue their good support to the v; 
able agricultural papers they recei 
and in addition work with the Re 
ter to make their organization a s 
and profitable enterprise. ~ 


140 East Federal St., Youngstown, Ohio 
Bell Phone Main 1120 _ Automatic Phone 6224 


MAXWEL 
MOTOR 
TRUCE 


$1,375.00, delivered at Youngstown, Ohio. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CARS, touring and roadster $1, 130. 00 
delivered at Youngstown, Ohio. . 


CHALMERS MOTOR CARS, touring and rondater, 
$1,895.00 delivered at Youngstown, Ohio. 


4 


1. OUR POLICY is a square deal to all and satisfaction — 
right up to the brim. We believe in giving a man all that he 
thinks is right and a little more. It pays to go the ‘‘second 
mile’’ with our customers, making them feel that margin of sat 
isfaction, which means repeat orders in the end. 


2. ADVERTISING. We believe that advertising is the 
greatest for force in the business world today. The more peo- 
ple know about us, and the more they know about Maxwell and — 
Chalmers cars, the sooner eg they believe as we do about. 
these cars. : 


8. SERVICE. Our customers will be willing to pay for | 
the kind of service we will give them. In return for our : | 
charges we will give them the highest grade of workmanship — 7 
possible. We will be prompt in completing the job. We will 
offer day and night service. We will supply them with suffi 
cient equipment necessary for the satisfactory Sper fr 


their cars. : 
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TRUCKS 


tice is Hard on Engine 


It is hard to understand the psychol- 


It is true, of course, that every truck 
‘. $ built to handle a certain percentage 
of overload without injury to its mech- 
anism, so it is not the normal overload 
which is important, but the consistent 
75 to 100 per cent overloads that ‘so 
many owners habitually burden their 
ucks with. 

‘It is a matter of pride with some 
wners that they are using a 2% in 
jlace of a four or five-ton truck; they 


$1330.00 


. Delivered 


\ 


328 W. RAYEN AVE. 
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and unusual value. 
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237 Wick Avenue 
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THE VIM TRUCK 
The Truck that every farmer needs. 
floor and will make any kind of trade with a farmer or milk dealer. 


they carry, but when in a comparative- 
ly short time the truck has gone ‘‘bad’’ 
they fight about the bill and fail to un- 
derstand why cl vn should be neces- 
sary. 

When a truck is constructed it is 
necessary to go deeply into engineering 
problems, into the stress and strain of 
materials, into the load which air or 
tubber will effectively carry, into the 
power necessary to haul certain loads 
under any conditions. 

After various and exhaustive tests 
have been made, the truck is built and 
then is subjected to road tests, under 
load, until each unit is brought up to 
the standard necessary for that capac- 
ity equipment. Then the purchaser gets 
the truck and often immediately starts 
carrying more than he should. He 
strains the motor, which pulls the load, 


Cc. S. DEIBEL & SON 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


We have six of these trucks on the | 
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and he strains the rear axle, which fur- 
nishes the final drive and which car- 
ries the load. If he has pneumatics he 
will eventually work them a permanent 
injury. 

Just picture yourself as hauling a cer- 
tain load. Up to, we will say, 150 
pounds, you can drag it easily, but 
when 50 or 75 pounds have been added, 
your strength is not sufficient, you be- 
gin to breathe hard and your muscles 
begin to ache. 

A truck’s affected in exactly the 
same way. The motor is strained just 
as your muscles and lungs are. Then, 
too, the material of which the truck is 
built, and which is good material, be- 
gins to show the strain of abuse; the 
parts do not work as long as they nor- 
mally should, they do not function pro- 
perly, and so the truck fails to give 
satisfaction. 


THE YELLOWS DISEASE OF 
CABBAGE. 

The most destructive disease of the 
cabbage in Ohio is the one known as 
‘*Yellows.’’ The only way of avoiding 
losses, where this disease has become 
established, is to grow varieties of 
strains which are not subject to attack. 
Plant pathologists of the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station have developed 
strains of several varieties which are 
quite resistant to the disease. 

One of these, the ‘‘ Wisconsin Hol- 
lander’’ (Danish Ball Head type,) a 
hard winter variety, suitable for stor- 
age and shipping, has been in commer- 
cial use for several years and has main- 
tained its resistance to Yellows wher- 
ever tried. Resistance strains of ‘‘ All 


' THE NASH SIX WITH PERFECTED VALVE-IN-HEAD MOTOR 


The Nash Six, with Perfected Valve-in-Head Motor is well established in the front rank of America’s leading motor car values. 


4 In the hands of many thousands of owners and driven under varying road conditions in all sections of the country, the Nash 
Six has been found to possess that high standard of perfection generally attributed to it at the time of its introduction to the public. 
The Valve-in-Head Motor is now conceded to be the most powerful type of motor known. The fact that its valve mechanism is 
enclosed and automatically lubricated and the fact that the Nash motor is sim 
why it has become known as the ‘‘Perfected Valve-in-Head Motor.” 


And like its motor, the Nash Six throughout, from its long flat springs to its luxurious body, represents advanced engineering 


Do Not Make a Final Choice Until You Have Seen the Nash 


_ THE MAHONING AUTO SALES CoO. 


ple and efficient in design are undoubtedly the reasons 


Nine 


Seasons,’’ which is a favorite with Ohio 
growers, and of the ‘‘ Brunswick’’ have 
also been perfected. It is expected that 
sufficient seed will be produced by this 
fall so that these strains may be offer-: 
ed to the public. 

Growers who are interested in obtain- 
ing some of this seed, either for use, or 
for trial on a small scale may obtain 
further information from the local 
county agricultural agent or from the 
Plant Pathologist, Botany Department 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Diseased plants have a sickly yellow- 
ish green color. The yellowing is often 
more pronounced on one side of the 
plant, resulting in a twisting and curl- 
ing of the plant and leaves. The latter 
beginning with the lower ones, are 
dropped prematurely, leaving the plant 
at the end of the season, if it survives, 
with a long bare stem and perhaps a 
small worthless head. Diseased plants 
may be killed, however, within a few 
weeks after being transplanted. 

This and other diseases of the cab- 
bage, together with control measures, 
are fully discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin 
925, which may be obtained free from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


HAVE ANNA 


‘*Yes,’’ said the London coster 
monger, ‘‘it was superstition as made 
me marry my cousin. It was a tossup 
between her an’ Mary, an’ one day I 
was thinking which of ’em to have— 
Mary or Anna—when I saw a cigar on 
the ground. I picked it up, an’ I’m 
blessed if it didn’t say on it, ‘Hav- 
ana,’ so I took her. 


Four-Passenger Coupe, Sedan, Sport Model, Five and Seven Passenger Touring, Roadster 


Bell Phone 4986 


Ten % ‘ aa 
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VAHEY PRODUC 


Have Been Dependably Good Since 1893 


In choosing fuels or lubricants for either your Tractor, Truck or Automobile, 
you will save money otherwise spent for repair bills if you select GOOD Fuels 
and Lubricants. 


Whether you decide on our products or others, let your decision be made on 


VAHEY 
FUELS 


i Volta Gasolene 


is our regular grade of gasoline, but 

keep in mind the fact that our stand- 

ards of Quality are always high and 
this is reflected in our gasoline. 


eas ACE A--HO--LEN 


A BETTER GAS 


A new fuel made up of our regular 
gasoline combined with certain ingredi- 
ents which make this fuel far better 
than the ordinary grades of gasoline. 
It is the same price as our gasoline. 


AHEY [JIGH "TEST 


is the finest gasoline that can be pro- 
duced by modern refineries. On the 
coldest morning it will start your motor 


running with one turn of the crank.- 


Is an excellent fuel for cold weather 
because of its perfect combustion. It 


the question of Quality. 


VAHEY PRODUCTS are backed by a company whose 


aim for 27 years has been to produce Products of Quality. 


- 
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‘VAHEY TRANSMISSION cr ASE 3 


VAHEY — 
LUBRICANTS 


There are 14 different grades of Vahey 
Motor Oils. We can furnish a special 
grade for any make of Tractor, Truck 
or Automobile. The Quality is main- 

tained in all grades. 


é 


Our greases are made of the Purest Pe- 3 

troleum lubricants solidified with ani-— 

mal fats. They will not congeal or 
channel in the coldest weather. 


VAHEY CS GREASE 


Our cup grease is made for that par- 
ticular purpose and it contains only the 3 
purest of ingredients. 


REMEMBER! . 
We Also Have VEEDOL MOTOR OILS 
‘and GARGOYLE MOBILOILS. 


PANBINB 8 


UPON RECEIPT OF THIS RETURN COUPON, WE WILL SEND YOU A 
PRICE LIST AND INTERESTING LITERATURE. : 


CLIP THIS COUPON ee 


=. THEME 1 GOMPY 


Youngstown | 
_ Obio : 


I OWN AND OPERATE 
Automobile 


(State whether you own one or more) 
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MOTOR TRUCKS AND THE FARM 


=} 


_ From an economic standpomt, motor 
trucks do not have to be sold in com- 


available through recent investiga- 
tions show that 125,000,000 acres of 
soil, equaling in area the states of New 


the Unittd States. Every horse re- 
“quires five acres of feed. x 


\ 
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If it were possible to replace these 
horses with motor trucks and tractors, 
it would release these thousands of fer- 
tile acres for other and more impor- 
tant purposes, while the fuel used for 
power would not affect the food supply 
in any way. 


 YorBM4Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois, , AS an oat-motor the horse is an effi- 
are deypted to feeding the horses in 


cient piece of machinery. The horse 
gives considerably less work in pro- 
portion to the amount expended for 


fuel. The Motor Truck ‘‘eats’’ only 
when it is working. 
In. other words, it costs only half as 
much to haul with a Motor Truck as 
with horses and wagen. One Motor 
Truck replaces from six to eight 
horses. These figures represent aver- 
ages for all sections of the country. 
The Motor Truck is indispensible in 
modern farming because there are a 
hundred and one uses for it to show its 
efficiency. Most particularly is its 


Girard Motor Sales Company 


Agents for 


iPerd Overland. Oldsmobile 


=a GOODYEAR TIRES 


Vulcanizing Department 
General Repairs 


Full Line of Parts and Accessories 


GAS 


Presto Light Battery Station 
Cars Washed and Polished 


One of the Most Up-to-Date Garages in the Valley 


Bell Phone 453-J 
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gasoline and oil. 
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‘ GIRARD, OHIO 


Simplified design reduces” 


running costs 


Cor. Broadway and State Sts. 


Ctepart | 
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No heavy tire investments or big repair bills when you operate a Stewart truck. 
An engineering principle has eliminated hundreds.of needless parts, reducing 
dead weight to a minimum, giving you a stronger truck and big saver on 


Thousands of Stewarts are daily proving their true worth in over 600 American 


ca cities, on hundreds of farms and in 27 foreign countries. 
a - 5 Sizes: 3% ton, 1 ton, 114 ton, 2 ton, 314 ton 


QUALITY TRUCKS SINCE 1912 


mene BNR 


t} The Central Motor Sales & Service Station 


ii “THE GARAGE OF BETTER SERVICE’’ 
Ur 124-253-255 WEST BOARDMAN STREET, YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
Ue Phone: Sales Rooms, Fed. 1361; Auto. 6524. Service Station: Auto. 79369 
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; ~! 


afi ; M. J. CONLEY, Sales Manager, Truck Dept. 
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worth being shown daily in delivering 
live stock to the markets at Omaha, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louisville, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Mo., and in 
fact every stock market in the world. 
Then, too, Motor Trucks are used 
almost exclusively in the dairy busi- 
ness, market-gardening, handling of 
eggs and various kinds of produce of 
more or less perishable nature. 

What Kind of A Truck Does the 

Farmer Want? 

Reports from bankers, county agents 
and others in widely diversified parts 
of the country familiar with farm con- 
ditions say that the farmer uses 
medium size trucks of from one to two 


ton capacity. There are instances of 


course where heavier duty trucks are 
required, but the size most useful to 
the average farmer is a truck of about 
1 1-4 tons capacity. 

Reports from rural communities and 
farms show that farmers are now 
ready for a truck that will be built 
specially for their needs. 

The farmer, therefore, is turning his 
attention to a truck that is manufac- 
tured and built with his needs in mind. 


New One and One-fourth Garford Built 
For Farmer Needs 

With all this information which has 
been made available; with years of ex- 
perience in these affairs since the very 
earliest days of the motor truck indus- 
try—The Garford Motor Truck Com- 
pany has placed on the market a motor 
truck of the same quality, materials, 
manufacture and workmanship which 
have made Garford Motor Truck known 
for long service and Low Cost Ton- 


Mile Delivery. The price of this new ¢ 


Garford one and one-fourth Ton model 
is remarkable considering it is of 
standard Garford qualitiy through and 
through. 

Any Garford dealer will be glad to 
show you definite operation and main- 
tenance costs for this new Garford 
Model, and furnish you with interest- 
ing information relative to the proven 
efficiency of Motor Trucks on the farm. 

Garford Dealers 

Potter’s Motor Car Company, East 
Liverpool, Ohio. 

Clarence R. Heck, North Lima, Ohio. 

Overlad Nold Company, Lishon, Ohio. 

Keller \Auto Company, Salem, Ohio. 

Henderson Motor Car . Company, 
Warren, Ohio. 

Sharon Motor Company, Sharon, Pa. 

Keystone Garage, Mercer, Pa. 

Overland Garage, Grove City, Pa. 


MEN’S 10-ACRE CORN CONTEST. 


The 100-Bushel Corn Club of Ohio has 
become a well established club and has 
gained an enviable recognition thruout 
the corn belt region of the United 
States. During 1917, the first year for 
the club, three farmers of the state won 
membership by raising 1000 bushels of 
corn on 10 acres. Only one farmer was 
successful in 1918, but during the sum- 
mer of 1919, eleven Buckeye farmers 
won the coveted honor of producing 
1000 bushels of corn on ten acres. 

In addition to the state-wide 10-acre 
contest there is a county contest and 
the winner in each county contest wins 
a gold medal provided he is properly 
entered and grows more than 30 bushels 
per acre on the 10 acres. 

The rules for the 1920 Men’s Ten- 
Acre Corn Contest are now ready and 
may be secured by writing the Depart- 
ment of Farm Crops, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, 
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Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


Entered as second class matter, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1918, at the Postoffice at 
Youngstown, Ohio, under Act of Con- 
gress, March 3, 1879. 


Office of Publication 4 
1317 Market Street, Youngstown, O. 


‘t Address all communications to Dairy- 
men’s Price Reporter, P. O. Box 1, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Published by 


THE ASSOCIATE AVC clea! co. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Earl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mer. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


CO. T. Willis, Representative 
Bell Phone 3540 Main 
Automatic Phone 83765 


i SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
WGA GAT as canis taste sisledesitnsies seein ene esieay $1.00 


Advertising rates upon request. Right 
reserved to refuse all adverising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Discounts given on contracts for space used 
withing on year. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

Questions answered. Competent authority 
will carefully answer all questions addressed 
to the Reporter on any subject upon which 
information is desired. 

Correspondence is invited on all subjects 
bearing upon agriculture. Oopy not available 
will be returned if postage is sent. Photo- 
graphs of record animals, crops and modern 
farms, etc., will be appreciated. 


The Official Publication of the Dairy- 
men’s Co-operative Sales Co. 
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_, WHERE THE FARMERS STAND 


Most all of the after-dinner speakers 
have now told us or attempted to tell 
us just where the farmer stands. We 
are told he stands as the protector of 
American ideals and liberties and is 
the only one to dishearten the whole 
race of ‘‘reds,’’ 

With this we agree and are glad it 
is true. No usurper of those unalien- 
able rights, ‘‘Life, Liberty and _ the 
pursuit of Happiness’’ will ever find 
berth in the homes of American far- 
mers. It isa grand and glorious feel- 
ing to be lauded by these orators *and 
patriotic fervor just boils within us 
when we hear and read these ejacula- 
tions. It makes one almost forget those 
parasites whose every day effort is to 
trod down and render susceptible to 
bolshevism fateless thousands of men. 


It makes the farmer almost forget ‘‘his / 


being the goat?’ while the pocketbooks 
of himself and poor city cousins are 
being rifled. 

This fearfully described enemy of 
society makes us think of some. pre- 
historic animal with talons, and horns, 
and knashing teeth. The awfulness of 
the creature places fear into our hearts. 

The farmers will hold this fear. 

There is another fear the farmer 
holds, and that is the fear of those 
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gamblers in Giohin, hive: aed Liberty 


who are willing to sacrifice the happi- 
ness of others in order that they may 
hold power and selfish privileges. It 
is the maker of ‘‘Reds’’ the farmer 
also fears. | 


The awakening to the realization of 
how his own unalienable rights have 
been juggled in’ the past has made the 
the farmer the greatest preserver of 
them.. He is coming forth without al- 
liance to demand and have the things 
guaranteed to him by his Creator and 


again declared one hundred forty-four. 


years ago. 

He has no selfish stand because his 
demands are not for himself alone, but 
for every man regardless of rank or 
station, 

These demands are for co-operation 
between men without interference. It 
is co-operation the farmer wants and 
those who will go out and talk to him 
will find that is where he stands. 


EOW PROUD WOULD YOU BE? 


Supposing the pick of your herd 
would meet all your anticipations or 
supposing one in which you had placed 
less hope would develop a 25 or 50 
pound record, would you be proud to 
be the owner? Most dairymen would 
and most dairymen are proud of such 
a cow even tho-they are not the owner. 
A good dairy herd is a pride of the 
community, for so often we hear a 
neighbor say, ‘‘He has a mighty good 
herd, the best around; I have often 
wished it belonged to me.’’ 

The dairy farmer developing a herd 
above the average, has really done 
something. He has at least shown 


' twice the ability of the average. 


The members of the D. C. 8S. Co. are 
in many cases above the average and 
there are hundreds of fine herds among 
them. The Reporter would like the 
membership to get acquainted with 
each other in this particular. We 
would like to publish the names of the 
owners and the records of every good 
cow in the district for it would be a 
stimulation in itself to herd improve- 
ment. 

The members of the D. C. 8. Co. have 
never had such opportunity to show 
their wares and further develop the 
business of breeding of good cows as 
is offered thru the Reporter. There are 
several thousand dairymen around close 
to every good herd and every one will 
be just as proud as you can be for 
every step of advancement made. The 
Pittsburgh dairy district has developed 
one of the greatest markets in the 
world. Ten years from now all will 
look back, and be amazed at the pro- 
gress the district has made thru co- 
operative effort and the possibility of 
breeding good cattle during this time 
offers more returns than any other. 

If you are a breeder of good dairy 
cows, let us know something about 


you. 


it. The Reporter will welcome reports 
of any honest effort toward herd im- 
provement. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS D. ©. 8. CO. 


The next regular meeting of the 
Advisory Council will be held at the 
Y. M. ©. A. on Friday, Mar. 5th. The 
meeting will be held in another part of 
the building than has been the custom. 
Those in attendance will be advised at 
the Y. M. C. A. office as to the location 
of the meeting rooms. 


Following is given a list of members 
of Committees. It is suggested that 
those having information they desire 
placed before the committees, forward 
such to the respective chairman. 

Finance Committee—F. S. Bartlett, 
of Hampden Local, address Hampden, 
Ohio; J. D. Rice, East Liverpool Local; 
J. L. Wise, Connoquenessing Local; H. 
C. Beatty, Gustavus Local; W. Wild- 
rick, Linesville Local. mu 

Co-operative Buying Committee—W. 
O. Ellsworth, Chairman, of Austinburg 
Local, address Austinburg, Ohio; Law- 
rence Walters, Bayard Local; G. N. 
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33 East Myrtle Ave. 


oN is Senratluwar™ you owe to the Mehannoh, West atoeda sie 


community if you have any interest in. 


Loads of any weight — 
up to two ton are 
hauled with depend- 
ability and profit on 
Commerce Trucks 


A wide range of bodies 
to select from 


Backed By Service 
The Service Motor Truck Sales Go. 


Factory Distributors for | 
The Commerce Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Shaw, Linesville Local. 


Local Shipper Committee—J. 
chett, Chairman, of Montour Loc: 
dress ; John Quivey, Chart 
Local; R. W. Collins, Coitsville Local; 
T. W. Houston, New Castle Local. 

Resolution Committee—C. H. Blanche — 
Chairman, of Denmark Local, address, 
Jefferson, Ohio; V. W. Sheatsley, Paris 
Local;-S. M. Crom, N. Shenango Local; _ 
ia i White, Indiana Local; © Dr 
Fredericks, Ashtabula Local. 

Advertising Committee—L. P. Bailey, 
Chairman, of Barnesville Local, address — 
Adena, Ohio; W. T. Shekels, Alliance — 
Local; J. B. Atkinson, Wheeling Local; — 
Robt. Cox, Dorset Local; BE. B. Kepple, \ 
Hartstown Local. 

Committee jon ‘Oohdensdnies Be 
Ramsayer, Chairman, of Homeworthj A 
Local, address, Homeworth, Ohio; Ralph — 
Brenner, Jamestown Local; J. EH. 
Balliet, Saegertown Local; Frank ~ 
Dorr, Springboro Local; F. M. Mack, 
N. Bloomfield Local. 


ADDRESS OF PITTSBURGH OFFICE. — 

Address all mail to The Dairymen’s : 
Cooperative Sales Company, Court — 
House, Ross St., Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 


Youngstown, 0. 


MERCHANTS WHO ARE INTERESTED 
IN RURAL ADVANCEMENT DESERVE 


YOUR. PATRONAGE. | 


JANUARY MILK PRICE 


if 

: Factory price $3.80 per hundred. Di- 
‘rect shipments 39% cents per gallon 
for 3.5 milk. Untested milk 42 cents 
per gallon, Minerva coondensory price 


$3.70. 


Washington, Pa. 

40 cents per gallon. Milk bought 
without butter fat test except by 
private understanding. Retail milk is 
neither pastuerized or clarified and re- 
tails at 17¢ qt. 

Meadville, Pa. 
40c per gallon, 3.5 milk, f. 0. b., city. 
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5¢ point butterfat differential. Retail 
price 15ce qt., 8¢ pt. 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 

39%e per gallon, f. o. b., city. Milk 
sold untested. Retail price, 16¢ qt., 9e 
pt. 41%c¢ per gallon was paid to Janu- 
ary 10, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

$3.12 per hundred pounds 3% milk in 
150 mile zone. This price applies to 
basic quantity. $2.72 paid for 3% milk 
above basic quantity. 

Akron, Ohio 

$4.05 per 100 pounds 3.5 milk, F. O. 
B., City. 5c¢ per point butterfat differ- 
ential, Retail milk price 15¢ qt., 9e pt. 


GARFORD 


{Petey 


The net result of Garford 
Peformance is Low Cost 


Ton- Mile 


: The Henderson Overland Co. 


1316 MARKET STREET 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


MILK PRICES AND MARKET NOTES 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
$4.45 per 100 pounds 3.5 milk, F. O. 
B. City. $3.95 per 100 pounds at coun- 
try stations. Nothing paid for butter- 
fat. Retail price 15¢ qt., 9c pt. 


Columbus, Ohiio 


$4.50 per 100 pounds 4% milk, F. O. 
B., City. 7e per point butterfat differ- 
ential. Retail price 14e¢ qt., 8¢ pt. 
Market Suffering from distributor’s 
war, 

Conneaut, Ohio. 

36¢ per gallon 3.5 milk, F. O. B., City. 
Nothing paid for butterfat. Retail 
price 15e qt., 9¢ pt. 


Auto: 
5017 
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Canton, Ohio, 

$4.00 per 100 pounds 3.5 milk, F. 0. 

B., City. 5e¢ per point butterfat_ differ- 
Bafta Retail price, 14e qt. 
Marion, Ohio. 

$3.85 per 100 pounds 4% milk F. 0. 


B., City. 4e per point butterfat differ- 
ential. Retail price 14¢ qt. 


Minerva, Ohio, Condensory. 
$3.70 per 100 pounds 3.5 milk at con- 
densory. 3¢ per point butterfat differ- 
ential. City retail price, 16c. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
$3.43 per 100 pounds 3.5 milk at 
country plants in 40-50 mile zone. 36c 
per gallon 4% milk F. O. B., City. 4c 
butterfat differential. Retail price 14¢ 
qt. grade B. milk. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
$3.80 per 100 pounds 3.5 milk at 
country plants. 391¢ per gallon 3.5 
milk F. O, B., City. 42¢ per gallon for 
all untested milk F. O. B.,) City. 1/56 
butterfat differential. Retail price 16¢ 
qt., 944¢ pt. 
Springfield, Ohio. 
33¢ per gallon for 4% milk F. O. B., 
City. Retail price l4e qt., 8¢ pt. tan 
average Chicago market price for but- 
terfat above or below 4%. le per gal- 
lon premium paid to producers furnish- 
ing 20 gallons or more per day with 
stable score of 70. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
$3.80 per 100 pounds 3.5 milk, F. O. 
B., City. 4¢ butterfat differential. Re- 
tail price 15¢ qt., 8¢ pt. 
Warren, Ohio and Niles, Ohio. 
36¢ per gallon, F. O. B., City, 3.5 milk. 
5¢ per point paid for butterfat. Retail 
price 16¢ qt., 9¢ pt. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
$4.20 per hundred pounds, 3.5 milk, 


F. O. B., City. 6¢ per point paid for 
excess butterfat. Retail price 16¢ qt., 
9e pt. e 


Wauseon, Ohio, Condensories. 


$3.60 per 100 pounds 3.5 milk at con- 
densory. 4c butterfat differential. This 
price applies to Highland Condensory 
plants at other Northwestern Ohio 
points. Wauseon retail price l4c qt. 


Y. M. C. A. 
Automobile School 


Youngstown, 0. 


Practical Courses in Auto 
Mechanics. 
Special Class for Car Owners 
Day Class—Evening Class 
Special Saturday Afternoon Class 


Good Tire Agency Proposi- 
tion in your town. 


Write Care Box B, Dairy- 


men’s Price Reporter, 
Youngstown, Ohio, 
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Youngstown, Ohio. 
$4.19 per 100 pounds 3.5 milk, F. O. 
B., City. 5c per point paid for butter- 
fat. Retail price 16c qt., 9c pt. 


FEBRUARY PRICES. 


Factory price in Pittsburgh district 
$3.75 for 3.5 milk. Direct shipments 
3.5 milk 39c per gallon. Untested milk 
sells at 41144 cents per gallon. Butter 
fat differential is 5¢ per point above or 
below 3.5 milk. For cream shipments 
71% cents for butterfat. Retail milk 
price 16c qt., 9¥%4c pt. 

Youngstown, Ohio. 

Pays $4.13 for 3.5 milk, F. O. B., City. 
5¢e butterfat differential. Retail price, 
16¢ qt., 9c pt. 

Akron, Ohio 

Pays $4.05 for 3.5 milk, F. O. B. City. 
5c butterfat differential. Retail price, 
16¢ qt., 9¢ pt. 

Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Pays 39c per gallon for 3.5 milk. 5¢ 
butterfat differential. Retail price, 16¢ 
qt., 9c pt. 

Warren and Niles, Ohio. 

Pays 3544 cents per gallon for 3.5 
milk, F. O. B., City. 5c butterfat differ- 
ential. Retail price, 16c qt., 9c pt. 

Springfield, Ohio. 

$3.83 per hundred pounds 4% milk. 
Other conditions same as January an- 
nouncement. Consumers pay premium 
for Jersey milk. 

Ashtabula, Ohio. 

February price not settled. Dealers 
were to pay 39% cents for January 
milk but actually paid 39c. This is for 
3.5 milk, f. 0. b., city. Retail price lic 


qt., 9¢ pt. Some dealers sell pints at 8c. _ 


Looks like producers need to jog this 
market. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

$4.20 per hundred pounds, f. o. b., 
city. 6c per point butter fat differen- 
tial. 7 1-4c per point paid for cream. 
Retail price 16¢ qt., 9c pt. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Columbus price not settled, probably 
$4.50 for 4% milk f. 0. b., city. Deal- 
ers’ war still going. 

Conneaut, Ohio. 

36¢ per gallon f. o. b., city, 3.5 milk. 
No test basis. Retail price 15¢ qt., 
9¢ pint. 
New York City. 

$3. 68 per hundred pounds 3.5 milk in 
.200 mile zone, 
ential. 

Marion, Ohio. 

$3.60 per hundred pounds 3.5 milk at 
factory. 4c butterfat differential. Re- 
tail price 14c per qt. : 

Canton, Ohio. 

$3.85 per hundred pounds f. o. b., 
city, 3.5 milk. 5¢ per point butter fat 
differential. Retail price 14c, per qt. 


NOTE—AlIl prices based upon 3.5 
milk unless otherwise stated, with 5 
cents per point for butterfat from 3.5 
basis. 

To figure cream prices use the fol- 
lowing example: 

Cream Shipments—One-fifth price 
of whole milk constitutes price of 
skim milk when whole milk is selling 
at $2.50 per hundred. For every 10 
cents per hundred whole milk ad- 
vances over $2.50 add 4 cents to the 
price of skim milk. From present 
price of whole milk substract price of 
skim milk and divide result by 3.5 for 
price of butterfat. 

One gallon of milk weighs 8.6 lbs. 


4c butter fat differ- - 
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PITTSBURGH MILK PRICES FOR 
THE LAST 12 MONTHS. 


February, 1919. 


Factory price per 100 Vos. $3.50 - 

Gallon price, P.O. B., City 7 
March, 1919. fs 

Factory price per 100 Th cece nee-r-$3.00 

Gallon price, F. O. B., City. 33 
April, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 Ibs... $3.00 

Gallon price, Fs O. Bu, Cit yin ceeeee- 33 


. May, 1919. 


Factory price per 100 Ibs... 
Gallon price, F. O. B., City. 


June, 1919. 
Factory price per 100 Ibs... $2.40 
Gallon price, F. O. Bi, Cityrcccccenccnnnnn 27% 
July, 1919. 
Factory price per 100 IWS... B2.65 
Gallon price, F. O. B., City... ence .30 
August, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 Ibs... $3.25 
Gallon price, F: O. B., City... 030 
September, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 Ibs... $3.25 
Gallon price, F. O. B., City............-.. Sets 5 fe 
October, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 Ibs... $3.60 
Gallon price, F. O. B., City..-.ncnann -38 


November, 1919. 


‘Factory price per 100 Ibs................. 


Gallon price, F. O. B., City. 
December, 1919. 


Factory price per 100 Ibs... $4.00 
Gallon price, F. O. B., City... 41 
January, 1920. 

Factory price per 100 Ibs........%..........$3.80 
Gallon price, F. O. B. ea OTEUEN Pv) 
Remarks, 


Above prices aré based upon 3.5 milk, 
5¢ per point is added or deducted for 
each one-tenth point of butterfat varia- 
tion. 

Dealers not buying upon a test basis 
pay a flat price of 2% cents per gallon 
above gallon price. 


GOOD ROADS LACK CAUSE OF 
H. Cc. L. 


Taxes Both Consumer and Farmer, As- 
serts Truck Executive 


‘*Of every dollar paid by the aver- 
age consumer for meat, milk, bread 
and potatoes, only 42 cents goes to 
the producer,’’ says the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association in reporting the 
findings of a recent investigation. 


The cause of this increasing differ- 
ence between the price to the farmer 
and cost to the consumer, according 
to R. E. Fulton, vice president of the 
International Motor Co., New York, 
lies chiefly in. the concentration of 
population in large cities and the re- 
sulting segregation of the farmer. He 
subgests the improvement of highways, 
which will encourage the use of motor 
trucks and bring the farmer nearer to 
his market. 


**Years ago,’’ he says, ‘‘when the 
farmer brought his eggs to town they 
cost less than 10 cents a dozen to the 
consumer, who received them _ fresh. 
The growth of cities has pushed him 
back miles from city markets with the 
result that ho must ship them to the 
city by rail, where they are put in 
cold storage and delivered to the con- 
sumer months later at more than a 
dollar a dozen. 


‘*Monetary inflation has bad some- 


Ee consider the high percentage of purity our material - 
contains? : 
Do you know that we have an agent in your 
neighborhood that will take your order for one ton 


motor trucks, which would- 
show that he is trying his be 
duce the high cost of living, althou 
he is severely handicapped by the ls 
of proper highway facilities. 
‘‘Legislation that discourages 
farmer in his efforts, whether it be in- 
sufficient appropriations for highways 
of any discrimination against the motor 
truck is contary to the best interests — 
of the people for whom he is the source — 
of livelihood.’’ ; ; 


thing to do with the increased price 
but there is no reason why this dif- 
ference between the price paid to the 
farmer and that paid by the consumer 
cannot be diminished by the improve- 
nient of highways and use of motor 
trucks to bring the farmer once more 
to the market. 

‘‘There are 2,478,552 miles of pub- 
lic roads in the United States, yet 
only 299,135 miles are improved. 

‘‘The farmer is the biggest user of 

See 


Farm Loans at 6% | 


Why Pay a Higher Rate of Interest? © 
FARMS OF ALL SIZES FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


| TheWestemn Reserve Famm Agency Co. | 


Rooms 502-3-4 Second National Bank Bldg., wa O. | 
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CARBON 
PULVERIZED 
LIMESTONE 


ie 96%— 


Do you know that we can deliver Be 


ic 
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UE 


Sistah 


Tati 


‘Guaranteed Purify 


Tt 


to you 


[om 


for less money than any other manufacturér, if you 


or a car load? 


Do you know that now is the time to buy ‘your 
lime for spring? 


Write to us for prices. . 
You Don’t Buy Dirt— _ 
When You Buy ou . 


The barton Limestone Company. 


814 Stambaugh Bldg., 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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BUILT FOR BUSINESS - BUILT IN YOUNGSTOWN 


a 


4 


THEY MEET ON SCHEDULE 


Builders of One, One and One-half, Two, and: Two 
and One-half Ton Worm-Drive Motor Trucks 


Youngstown business men, through their genius, enterprise and capital, 
have established Youngstown and Mahoning Valley as the leading steel pro- 
ducing territory of the United States, and now Youngstown capital, Youngs- 
town genius and Youngstown enterprise have turned their attention to build- 
ing Motor Trucks, 

The Independent Motor Co. factory, 1636 Wilson Ave., is turning out a 
thoroughly dependable line of Worm-Drive Motor Trucks. Many of the largest 
concerns and individuals of this locality have been keen to appreciate the ad- 
vantage derived from purchasing a motor truck made at home, where service 
parts are immediately available in case of emergency. Independent Worm- , 
Drive Trucks are in successful daily use in many different lines of trade in 
different parts of the United States and foreign countries. 


What we have done for others, we can do for you 


The Independent Motor Co. 


Factory 1636 Wilson Ave. 


oS ape gnc ar a el permanant imeem an teclenern © TS Fae eg te ig lcd a empath al et 


The T. E. MILLIKEN SALES CO. 


grate LOCAL DISTRIBUTORS 


| _——-B. B' HEACOCK, Lisbon, Ohio WM. H. JOHNSON, New Oastle, Pa. 


i 
nd alee 
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DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS OF THE 
DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 
SALES COMPANY. 


P. S. Brenneman... President 
WiriBes Wisencn os. NES Vice President 
F. H. Shore_.22 2... Secretary 


Board of Directors 


P. §. Brenneman, F. H. Shore, A. W. 
Place, John Kampf, W. 8. Wise. 


Austinburg Local 
wW. O. Ellsworth, president; F. H. 
Reynolds, secretary; Frank Hess, 
treasurer; A. J. Heath, member ad- 
visory council. 
Alliance Local 
S. L. Lipley, president; A. F. Hazen, 
secretary; G. A. Allenbaugh, treasurer; 
Amos Eckert, member advisory council. 
Andover Local 
J. H. Sparling, president; FE. A. 
Butler, vice president; W. S. Crow, 
secretary; C. B. Fitts, treasurer; J. H. 
Sparling, C. W. Slater, members of 
advisory council. 
Ashtabula Local 
A. A. Harmon, president; F. H. Met- 
calf, Secretary; D. H. Fargo, treasurer; 
Dr. Frederick, member advisory council. 
Augusta Local 


D. V. Manfell, president; L. 8. 
Grimes, secretary; Jas. W. McGee, 
member advisory council. 

Bayard Local 
W. O. Bowers, president; Rayman 


Hayman, vice president; Chas. W. Hart, 

secretary; L. E. Unger, treasurer; W. 

O. Bowers, Lawrence Walters, Walter 

Whitleather, members advisory council. 
Bessemer Local 


tT. A. Hay, president; W. A. Gerner, 
secretary; T. A. Hay, member advisory 
council. 

Beaver Center Local 

H. Rudler, president; G. W. Fuller, 
secertary; Fred Stewart, treasurer; A. 
E. Corey, member advisory council. 

Branchton Local 


W. W. Morrison, president; G. W. 


Hartzel, vice president; S. J. Rhodes, 
secretary and treasurer. 


Renewal of 


Threaded Rubber 
Insulation never 
aeeds to be given 
a thought. But 
that of ordinary 
insulation does, at 
least once before 
the battery has 
given out. Thread- 
2d Rubber gives 
far greater pro- 
tection to plates 
and is the only 
kind that can be 
depended on to 
last as long as the 
battery. It can ~ 
be had only in the 
Still Better 
WILLARD 


ee A ee a as ee 


Beet eee 688 6 eee: 


ELECTRIC 
REPAIR & 
STORAGE 
BATTERY 


663 Bryson St. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


TRADE MARK SEMSUERES, 


TS ee eee ee ee eve ee ee ee 


BS 
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_ Braceville Local 
C. R. Davis, president; A. B. Joy, 
vice president; Frank Nye, secretary; 
Wm. Gillett, treasurer; J. A. Crabbs, 
member advisory council. 
Bristol Local ¢ 
J. S. VanDervort, president; George 
Bowers, vice president; J. S. Nelson, 
secretary; J. H. Hicks, treasurer; John 
H. Hyde, member advisory council, 
Canfield Local 


E. R. Wither, president; W. S. Cook, 


F. L. Crockett, secre- 


vice president; 
Cc. M. 


tary; W. 8. Rhodes, treasurer; 
Smith, member advisory council. 
Colebrook Local 
Louis G. Krieg, president; R. L. 
Allison, vice president; C. A. Peck, 
secretary; C. H. Turner, treasurer; T. 
G. Moose, member advisory council. 
Pem Line Local 
N.' K. Partch, president; L.  §E. 
Partch, vice president; K. K. Partch, 
secretary; E. A. Corey, treasurer; T. 
M. Palmber member advisory council. 


Coitsville Local 
R. W. Collins, president; D. M. 
Brownlee, secretary; Fritz Wilson, 
treasurer; R. W. Collins, member ad- 
visory council. 
i Cortland Local 
E. D. Marvin, president; G. L. Parke, 
secretary; W., L. Deckert, treasurer; 
J. P. Dilley, member advisory council. 
Cherry Valley Local 
R. E. Palmer,. presiagent; Arthur 
Petrie, treasurer; G. G. Pifer, secretary. 
Chartiers Local 
John W. Quivey, J. M. Paxton, mem- 
bers advisory council. 
’ Champion Local 
EB. E. Durst, president; S. J. Pierce, 
secretary and treasurer; L. W. Pierce, 
advisory council member. 
Connoquessing Valley Local 
E. O. Fitch, president; A. D. Ban- 
ning, vice president; W. G. Colton, 
secretary; Jacob Zeigler, treasurer; 


T, L. Miller, member advisory council. 


Deerfield Local. 

James Westover, President; D. L. 
Bebb, Vice President; Martin Lewis, 
Secretary and Treasurer; Fred Crutch- 
ly, Member Advisory Council. 

Dorset Local 

H. A. McConnell, president; G. A. 
VanWinkle, vice president; C. E. Van- 
Winkle, secretary; R. BR. Mells, treas- 
urer; R. B. Cox and O. B. McCoy, mem- 
bers advisory council. 

Denmark Local 

BE. A. Sampson, president; E. M. 
Hardman, vice president; G. A. Huey, 
secretary; J. G. Herrman, treasurer. 

East Claridon Local 

F. W. Pierce, president; S. N. Pol- 
lock, vice president; Geo. T. Reynolds, 
secretary; Floyd A. Phillips, treasurer; 
S. N. Grosvenor, member ‘advisory 
council. . 

East Liverpool Local 

J. E. Smith, president; J. D. Rice, 
secretary; H. bs Rose, treasurer; J. E. 
A. Sampson, P. Paulson, C. H. Blanche, 
members advisory council, 

Garfield Local 

Sidney Scheiver, president; J. L. C, 

McIntosh, Jr., member advisory council. 
Bighty-four Local 

H. B. Mollenauer, president; Wm. G. 
Wilson, vice president; A. L. Berry, 
secretary and treasurer; M.’S. Wilson, 
member advisory council. 


Beds,: Tanks in all kinds and sizes. 


Aluminum, Brass, Copper, ete. 


536 West Rayen Avenue 


Ranininiton Local 


Cc. A. Parker, president; ‘A. Y. Os- 
mer, secretary;: Geo. Hyde, treasurer; 
Harry Hathway, Chas. eae members 
of advisory council. 

Fowler Local 

Geo. Cover, president; B. B. Loy, 
secretary; H. J. Forward, treasurer; 
Geo. A. Cover and Paul Forward, mem- 
bers advisory council. 

Gustavus Local 

E. C. Gray, president; Walter Smith, 
secretary; Elmer H. Patridge, treas- 
urer; Harry C. Beatty, member advis- 
ory council. 

Garfield Local 

Cameron, president; R. KE, 
secretary; Lewis Greenwalt, 
Everett Jones, member ad- 


James 
Fouts, 
treasurer; 


: visory council. Re 


Green Local 


F. D. Vaugh, president; F. D. Webb, 
vice president; W. L. Love, secretary; 


- D. S. Dennison, treasurer; A. V. Case, 


-secretary; E. Bower, treasurer; 


R. W. Clark, members advisory council. 
Hamden ‘Local 
F. 8. Bartlett, president; A. C. Guel- 
zow, secretary; D. C. Bellard, treas- 
urer; F. §. Bartlett, member advisory 
council. . 
Hanoverton Local 
Chas. Wernet, president; W. L. Fife, 
Chas. 
Wernet, E. O. Belat, members advisory 
council. 
Homeworth Local 


G. F. Ramsayer, president; W. L. 


REGRINDING | 
-CYLINDERS| 


FITTING PISTONS and WRIST PINS 
WORN MOTORS MADE BETTER THAN NEW 
BUSHINGS and BEARINGS 

: AXEL SHAFTS—PARTS 


Complete Automobile “nei Shop 


Pistons and Material in Stock; Any Oversize Piston Rings 


Let Us Paint Your Car Now 


Painting, Rovacaatnag: Top Trimming and Upholsteritie. 
All Kinds of Battery and Electrical Work 2 
COLUMBIA SERVICE STATION ’ 

Bodies Straightened—Special Top Work—Swinging Curtains — 


F.B. SMITH GARAGE | 


Both Phones 


34-46 Pyatt St. 


Distributor Chevrolet and Paige Cars 


‘Orist: setae 0. ©. Hahn, 


Vickers, vice ee a J ..8.. Pw 


- secretary; A. 


REPAIR WELDING. “In Steel, Cast Iron, Malleable Ir 


G. F. Ramsayer, D! F. Hahn, W 
Shekels, members advisory council 


Hartstown Local 

C. C. McCurdy, president; 
secretary; R. /Kepple, member 
visory council. 


Indiana County Local. 
Herbert McCall, president; J 
White, vice president; F. Poun 
W. Dunean, treasurer; 
J. H. White, member advisory coune: q 


Jamestown Local | 
Cc. W. Brown, president; J. W. Craw 
ford, secretary; W. P. Collins, treas 
urer; L. L. Brown, Ralph Brenner, 
members advisory council. ie 
Jefferson Local | 
C. R. Nelius, president; E. R. Mil 
vice president; H. C. King, secreta 
OinaPy patel treasurer; OC. 
Nelius, M. Hamilton, C. T. Shea 

members davies council. 
Johnston Local 
T. A. Denman, president; E. R. Milli. 
kin, secretary and treasurer; 8S. G. 
Elder, Owen Wertz, members pdvie 
council. / 
Kinsman Local > ae 
Thomas Kinsman, president; Th 
Queale, vice president; C. R. Que 
secretary; H. J. Fobes, treasurer; 
H. Doyle, member advisory a 
Little Beaver Local 
‘J. N. Riddle, president; D. W. Gil- 
more, vice president; F. L. Wilson 
secretary; E. R. Clark, treasurer 
D. Gwin, member advisory council. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


-. Leetonia Local 
‘Wm. P. Wilhelm, president; H. H. 
lvin, secretary; A. Schaeffer, 
surer; J. L. Keller, member advis- 


y council. 

" Linesville Local 
A. L. Woodard, president; A. W. 
nderson, vice president; A. B. Rea, 
eretary; H. J. Harris, treasurer; A. 
G. Henry, A. W. Anderson, D. C. Lad- 
ner and Jas. Welch, members advisory 
council. f 
re Manor Valley Local 
Jas. F, Torrence, secretary. 
yy Montour Local 
J. A. Matchett, president; W. J. 
| Wilson, Jr., vice president; John H. 
Stewart, secretary and treasurer; W. 
_ J. Wilson, Jr., member advisory council. 

; Mecca Local 


R. L. Biggin, president; W. E. Moore, 
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secretary; F, A. Jacoby, treasurer; A. 
P. King, member advisory council. 


Moravia Local 
J. C. F. Jackson, president; W. 8. 
McAnlis, secretary; J. C. FP. Jackson, 
member advisory council. 


Mesopotamia Local 
S. E. Sweet, president; E. J. Long, 
vice president; Leon Clark, ‘secretary; 
Emery Norris, treasurer; E. C. Me- 
Pherson, member advisory council. 


New Castle Local 
T. W. Houston, president; C. C. Cox, 
secretary; C. M. Hartzel, treasurer; T. 
W. Houston, member advisory council. 
New Galilee Local 


_ 8. A. Duncan, president; W. T. 
Jenkins, secretary; W. G. McHattie, 
treasurer; S. A. Duncan, member ad- 
visory council. 


Newton Falls Local 


A. H. Griffith, president; H. O. Bar- 


ber, secretary; H. H. Finnical, treas- 
urer; D. H. French, Guy Newlon, W. 
W. Gordon, members advisory council. 


New Waterford Local 
S. R. Sander, president; Frank Kan- 
nal, secretary; J. I. Fitzsimmons, 
treasurer; W. B. Read and Willis Ru- 
pert, members advisory council. 
Norrisville Local 
R. L. Gordon, president; Floyd 
Smith, vice president; H. E. McMillen, 
secertary; O. A. Wood, treasurer; M. 
F. Baker, member advisory council; 
Ira Garwood, alternate member. 
North Lima Local 
George Painter, president; CO. H. 
Welsh, vice president; Ray D. Heindel, 
secretary; Ed. Haney, treasurer; I. R. 
Hazen, member advisory council. 


Seventeen 


North Shenango Local 

_H. 8. Taylor, president; D. K. Moore, 
vice president; F. H. Gilliland, secre- 
tary; R. P. Pollock, treasurer; 8S. M. 
Crom, F. §. Linn, members advisory 
council. 

New Lyme Local 

V. E. Michael, president; E. J. Pot- 
ter, secretary; H. W. Mead, treasurer 
and member of advisory council. 

North Bloomfield Local 

C. B, Knight, president; Will Rice, 
vice president; J. Wallace Hoagland, 
secretary and treasurer; Fred Mack, 
member advisory council, 

Orwell Local 

Aleck Anderson, president; A. W. 
Miller, secretary-treasurer; W. V. 
Spellman, member advisory council. 

Palmer Local 
A. R. Hackett, president; E. H. 


The First Automobile In America Was Equipped With 


KOKOMO TIRES 


The Oldest Automobile Tire In America 
Quality—Long Life Tires 
Tough White Treads 


Introductory Sale Prices 


Casing Free Tube Value .Your Cost 


Fiffeen Days Only 


30x38 Rib 92.60 1610 i350 Mone Stly Built To W car 

30x38 NS 2.60 16.78 14.18 

B0xB8Y a. 3.25 21,25 18.00 The honor and reputation of the pioneer tire makers of 

32x34 3.70 24.75 21.05 the country are fabricated into 

SR oy Slt, 4.40 32.50 28.10 

Bee 4.50) 38:20 28.65 KOKOMO WHITE GRIDIRON TREAD TIRES WITH 

oe eed ie ee 7 

ee 495 3665 31.70 GRAY SIDE WALLS 

34x44 Pay A ESN Beas A er eee 6.10 46 85 40.75 Definite knowledge, based upon tests and experiments 

iy Rare: NUCL OD meer al 6.15 48.80 42.55 i : y Bile ; 
TES eR aS 745 57.30 49.85 Covering a period of more than 20 years of tire building, is ex- 


pressed in KOKOMO WHITE GRIDIRON TREAD TIRES. 
Kokomo experts know that fresh pure white rubber makes the 
most resilient and the toughest possible tread—that it wears 
better than harder treads. And they have demonstrated that 
the Gridiron Tread takes a 


SURE GRIP ON THE ROADS 


It stays in the track and won’t ‘‘climb.’? White Gridiron 
Treads are absolutely dependable and safe. 

The Secret of Kokomo ‘‘Long Life’’ 
The secret of the ‘‘Long Life’’ of Kokomo Tires rests in 
the quality and quantity of the crude materials used, construc- 
_tion methods and thorough inspection at all stage of manufac- 
ture. The Kokomo guarantee is for 6,000 miles. Adjustments 


Guarantee 6,000 Miles 
OUR GUARANTEE: They will. outwear any tire you 
run against them. 


Send check or money order. We will ship same day 
order is received. 


are made on that basis without argument. Our experience is 
that Kokomo tires give better service than the guaranteed 
6,000 miles. Kokomo red and gray tubes are just as conscien- 
tiously manufactured as the casings and wear equally well. 

Try a set of Kokomo Long Life Tires. Let us tell you 
more about the Kokomo superiority. A test will convince you 
of the Kokomo Long Life and value. 


ARTHUR E. CASS CO. 


Bell: 
1409 MARKET STREET 


Main 5800 


Automatie 6630 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Eighteen 


Hague, secretary; J. C. Schoraorinen, 
treasurer; Clyde Lamb, member advis- 
ory council. 


North Jackson Local 


W. W. Miller, president; S. J. Ohl, 
vice president; C. A. Buck, secretary; 
J. H. Hitchcock, treasurer; E. F. Nobie. 
George Ewing, C. E. Clemens, members 
advisory council. 

Pan Handle Local 

Geo. Pate, secretary. 

Paris Township Local 

V. W. Sheatsley, president; Irwin 
Snyder, secretary; Oscar Hein, vice 
president; Irwin A. Snyder, V. W. 
Sheatsley, C. N. DeWalt, members ad- 
Seay: council. 

Penn Line Local 

C. W. Maloney, secretary; L. HE. 

Partch, member advisory council. 
Phalanx Local 

P. Z. Osborne, president; N. Newell, 
vice president; J. C. Lauth, secretary; 
Ed. Crawford, treasurer; L. Huffman, 
W. H. Harshman and P. Z. Osborne, 
members advisory council. 


Pierpont Local 
Bailey Stump, president; A. L. Wil- 
liams, vice president; Olney Strock, 
secretary,; Geo. Hill, treasurer; C. R. 
Derry, Harry Strock, memberg advis- 
ory council. 
Poland Local 
Frank Agnew, member 
council. 


advisory 


DAIRYMEN'S PRICE REPORTER 


Richmond Local 

W. J. Hall, president; M. L, Hitch- 
cock, secretary and treasurer; J. 

Flack and W. W. Bullard, members 

advisory council. 

Rome Local 

Chapin, president; 

Chas. 


I. N. 


Breslyn, secretary; G. Supplee, 


.treasurer; Joseph M. Breslyn, member 


advisory council. 
Rock Creek Local 
AES Hubbard, president; L. A. 
Nicklas, vice president; G. L. Bailey, 
secretary; F. B. Armstrong, treasurer; 
A. E. Layton, member advisory council, 


Springboro Local 


Lewis Chapman, president; Roy Ken- 


dal, vice president; Frank Dorr, re- 
cording secretary; John Finnican, fin- 
ancial “secretary; Fred Thornton treas- 
urer; J. J. Mathers, Frank P. Dorr, 
Wm. Ray, members advisory council. 
Meetings held: at Kramer’s Hall, 
Springboro, Pa., on the last Saturday 
of each month at 2:00" p. m. 
Springboro Local 
Howell Powell, president;.John Fin- 
nican, secretary; Fred Thornton, treas- 
urer; J. J. Mather, member advisory 
council. ° 
Saegertown Local 
C. W. Shaw, president; Karl S. Wil- 
lards, secretary; C. E. Cropp, treasurers. 
C. W. Shaw, O. J. Cropp, W. A. Dear- 
born and J. C. Balliett, members ad- 
visory council. 


THE PERSONAL WRITING 


MACHINE 


Do you relaize what a Personal 
writing machine could do for you? 


You write letters which you want to look businesslike. 
CORONA is the best all around writing machine as 
well as the best machine for all around use. 
Weighs six pounds, comes in a case, costs $50.00. 
It will do the same work as a 30 pound one and will 


last longer. 


Come in and try it or write for catalog. 


CORONA SALES CO. 


4] No. Phelps St. 


Youngstown, O. 


OVER 
LITTLE 


8,000 
BEARS 


RUNNING AROUND 
THE STREETS OF YOUNGSTOWN 


Bear Non-Skid Chains are so easy to apply that the up-to- 
date motorist insists on using them. When you need chains 


try Bears and be convinced. 


Stop at our store on Wick Avenue at Madison, and let us 
equip your cars with Bear Chains. 


UNITED SALES COMPANY 


789 Wick Avenue 


Main 1058 


Quality is our standard; let it be yours 


HARTZELLS 


Youngstown’s Largest Clothiers and Furnishers 


for men, young men, boys and children 


140-147 West Federal St. 


Joseph M. 


i When re equip your car with. the Ee 


New an Opened For 

ALL KINDS | OF RADIATOR AND FENDER WORK 

_ Give Us a Trial Work Guarantee 

We Specialize on New. Honeycomb Cores : 

G. & O. Honeycomb Radiators were selected by the Navy Department 

because of their absolute dependability. New Ford G. & O. Radiator, 
$20.00. Special price on Cadillac Radiators. 


. The Steel City Radiator Works 


24 EAST COMMERCE STREET 


Automatic 5406 _ GEORGE BROWN, Mer. \ 


~ 


You < can callita Starting Battery 4 
but what ee reall By buy is ——~ 


YY 
Z 


Y/Y, 


SS 


Y 
Z 
Z 
Z 

WA 


AS 


—and naturally you want 
that performance to be. of 
the highest possible quality. 


iy Starting & 
Lighting 


¥ you get egal performance—persistent, dependable, enduring 
ee get a product that is as nearly 100 percent right as 32 
"years of specialized storage battery building expenenas can 
i ' make it. | 

\: There is an “*yExide’? made exactly to meet the individual 
__ needs of your car—come in and look it over. — SCS 


N “Ex{De"—“‘A SURE START ASSURED” * 


BATTERY . e 
EXIDE MILBURN SERVICE 
Auto. 78367 


Font 


“gexlO 
SERVICE 


Fed. 1887 1021 Wick Ave. 


The Farm Truck that today is giving satisfaction t to thousant 
of users is— 


It is a dependable machine, Mae! to its owner an sbundan 


of service and satisfaction. rE 
i Add RATIONS i 


Write us and we will quote prices. 


937 Wick Avenue 


| 
: 


1. C. White, president; 
- Conahey, 
treasurer; C. 
_ visory council, ‘ 


————— 


“ 
| 


Trumbull Local 


a AS P. Bundy, president; C. C. Reig- 
ert, vice president; D. H. Smith, sec- 
retary; W. A. Amidon, treasurer; J. 


. Proctor, member _advisory council. 
4 Vernon Local 
_ iH. G. Smith, secretary; C. E. Reed, 


‘member advisory council. 


Westford Local 


W. S. Me- 
Chas. Rumsey, 
G. Wagner, member ad- 


secertary; 


Wayne Local 


H. J. Crawford, president; R. H. 


; Wilder, secretary; J. L. Allen, treas- 


urer; 8. B. Noxon, B. S. Jones, mem- 
bers advisory council. 
Wayland Local 
©. D. Kirtland, president; P. N. 
Kropp, vice president; A. E. Gilbert, 
secretary; O. B. Sabine, treasurer; P. 


THE CAR OF QUALITY, DURABILITY, SIMPLICITY AND EFFICIENCY 
REFINED IN APPEARANCE 


- 


t 


GIVE THIS WONDERFUL AUTOMOBILE A TRIAL BEFORE YOU BUY 


Fed, 1361 


Phone Automatic 24 


DAIRYMEN'’S PRICE REPORTER 


N. Kropp, W. A. Boettner, members 
advisory council; Chas, Booth, J. 
Flekes, substitutes. 


Williamsfield Local 
Ira Fuller, president; W. C. Ding- 
man, secretary; W. P. Steadman, treas- 
urer; Geo. Platt, member advisory 
council, 
Wabash Local 
J. Ard Cowen, secretary and treas- 
urer, 
West Penn Local 
A. J. Lang, president; H. E. Ken- 
nedy, secretary and treasurer; J. L. 
Montgomery, member advisory council. 
Warren Local 
J. L. Black, president; Wm. Van- 
Wye, vice president; R. C. McCorkle, 
secertary and treasurer; Wm. Van- 
Wye, member advisory council. 
West Mecca Local 
R. W. Munson, president; J. H. 


THE COMET SIX 


Perkins, vice sident; H. F. Clemens, 
secretary; B, W:'Shivley, treasurer; G. 
N. Mahannah, member advisory council, 


Windsor Local 


R. W. Barnard, president; J. L. 
Loomis, vice president; Frank Pond, 
secretary; C, E. Noble, treasurer; C. 
E. Noble, $. R. Wilson, members advis- 
ory courtil.- 


DATES OF LOCAL MEETINGS 


BAYARD LOCAL—Meets in regular 
session at Bayard School house on third 
Tuesday evening of each month. C. 
W. Hart, Sec. 


HANOVERTON LOCAL—Meetings 
held on first Friday evening of each 
month at Hanoverton Town Hall. W. 
L. Fife, Sec. 


HARTSTOWN LOCA L—Meetings 


LUXURIOUS IN RIDING QUALITIES 


| BRUITISH IN POWER 
SENSITIVE IN RESPONSIVENESS 


NO HILL TOO STEEP 


ECONOMICAL IN OPERATION 


Central Motor Sales and Service Station 


“THE GARAGE OF BETTER SERVICE” 
124-253-255 West Boardman Street 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


ANDERSON BROS. 


HUBBARD, OHIO 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR TRUMBULL COUNTY 


Phone or Write Us For Demonstrations 


Nineteen 


held on second Saturday afternoon of 
each month at 2 p. m. in Cotton’s Hall. 
These meetings should be attended 
zeanlaty by every stockholder if pos- 
sible. 


NORTH JACKSON LOCAL—Meet- 
ings held on first Saturday evening of 
each month at 8:00 o’clock at North 
Jackson town hall. 


PARIS TWP. LOCAL—Meetings held 
on the 3rd Thursday afternoon of each 
month during the winter season. 


ROME LOCAL—Hereafter the regu- 
lar monthly meetings will be held in 
the town hall on the last Saturday 
night of the month, Stockholders will 
kindly bear this in mind and attend 
regularly if possible. Jos. Breslyn, Sec. 


SPRINGBORO LOCA L—Meetings 
held at Kramer’s Hall, Springboro, on 
the last Saturday of each month at 
2:00 p. m. 


, AUTOMATIC PHONES 
6524 : 
_ _ 79369 
* 79864 


NORTH MAIN STREET. 


Twenty 


i eavy Truck Tax Heat U njust 


In increased production and cheaper 
transportation lies one ‘sure’ “hope of 
lowered costs of living, declares Ths 
Albatross, house organ of the White 
Co. : 

The farm must produce more of the 
necessaries of life; its output must be 
more economically transported to mar- 
ket, continues this organ. 

Intensive use of machinery on the 
farm must solve the problem of short- 
age of farm labor; good roads and mo- 
. tor trucks must provide quick and 
economical transportation. 

Recognition of these facts has led 
to a general interest in road improve- 
ment, and in a laudable desire to sud- 
denly financé great enterprises of road 
building some lawmakers have seized 
with avidity upon the idea of heavily 
taxing motor trucks—the plea being 
that truck owners. are most benefited 
by good roads and should therefore priv 
a goodly portion of the expense of 
building them. 

This contention, which at first sight 
may seem plausible, is at heart wun- 
sound, avers the editor of the Aiba- 
tross. The public is most benefited by 
good roads and increased motor truck 
traffic, and taxation which tends to re- 
strict the number of trucks used, or 
burden with overhead charge trucks 
in operation, defeats the very objects 
of good roads—the establishment and 
maintenance of a fluid commerce be- 
tween all sections of a state. 

Taxation of trucks increases the 
“eost of transporting farm and manu- 
factured products to the consumer, re- 


_duces-the. use of trucks by farmers as 


an aid to production, and inevitably 
tends toward higher prices. | 

No more fallacious panacea for. the 
financial ills of a state has yet been 
produced than this idea of undue tax- 
ation of motor transportation on the 
ground that truck owners are favoret 
beneficiaries of good roads. 

Every citizen shares in the increased 
prosperity due to improved thorough- 
fares, which increase eommunication 
and exchange of products, advance 
land values, stimulate production, im- 
prove educational facilities by making 
possible joint vocational and high 
schools, and give a forward urge to 


every enterprise for the commor. good. . 


The truck owner shares, in common 
with his fellows, these benefits. The 
operation of his truck, while it does 


and should bring a profit to himself, is_ 


no less a contribution to the general 
welfare. He is not a special benefic- 
iary and to place excessive taxation on 
the economical  transportetion which 
his truck provides is, in effect, chok- 
ing the goose that lays the golden ege. 

Better roads and more moo: trucks 
—more extended and more efficient 
co-ordination of truck and highway— 
is the flank attack upon the army of 
Gen. H. C. L. Road building is the 
task of all the people. ‘lhe burden 
shoula not, by subterfuge or failacy, 
be laid in unreasonable proportion upon 
te enterprise whose widest  deveclop- 
ment is essential to the s+ering to the 
general public of the economies latent 
in geod roads construction, 


PHOSPHATE AND LIME FOR CORN 
AND OATS. 


Knowing that corn receives much 
manure and usually follows clover on 
well managed farms, a logical invest- 
ment, says Professor Firman E. Bear, 
of the Soils Department of the Ohio 
State University, is in a larger applica- 
tion of phosphate. On farms that have 
been poorly managed, a mixed ferti- 
lizer can undoubtedly be used with pro- 
fit. He says that until such a time as 
the price of potash is materially re- 
duced, it would appear that it is wise 
for the farmer to invest liberally in 
limestone, phosphate and, clover seed. 


CONSIDERATE MULE. 


A negro was trying to saddle a frac- 
tious mule, when a bystander asked: 
‘‘Does that mule ever kick you, Sam?’’ 

‘*No, suh, but he sometimes kicks 
where I’se jes’ been.’’—The American 
Legion Weekly. 


3 


STRAINED. 


Two microbes sat on a pantry-shelf 
And watched with expression pained 
The milkman’s stunts; both said at 
once, 
‘*Our relations are getting stneaned: ay 
' —The American Legion Weekly. 


HEATING. 


‘(Tt is said that paper can be used 
effectively in keeping a person warm.’’ 

‘<That’s true. I remember a thirty- 
day note of mine once kept me in a 
sweat for a month.’’—Boston Trans- 
cript. 


TIGHT. 


Johnny—‘‘These pants that 
bought for me are too tight.’’ 

Mother—‘‘Oh, no, they aren’t.’’ 

Johnny—‘‘They are too, mother, 
They’re tighter’n my own skin.’’ 

Mother—‘‘Now, Johnny, you know 
that isn’t so.’? 

Johnny—‘‘It is too. I can sit down 
in my skin, but I can’t sit down in my 
pants.’’—Boys’ Life. 


you 


Read the advertisements. 


CONSCIENTIOUS DENTIST. 


rin want some, ane ¢ 
ature.’’ ; 
‘‘Here are some Vidoks on elec 
lighting.’’—Baltimore American. “a 


"The youth seated himself 4 in sae aN 
tist’s chair, He wore a wonderful 
striped silk shirt and an eyen more 
wonderful checked suit. He had the 
vacant stare that often goes with both. aan 

‘‘T am afraid to give him, gas,’’ the _ 
dentist said to his assistant. . 

‘« Why??? eel 

‘«Well,’’ replied the dentist, ‘‘how 
will I know when he is unconscious?’? 
—The American Legion Weekly. . 


¥ ; ub : j 
ALSO HOPELESS. 


For ans remember when peo 
thought the telephone was something 
impossible.’’ / q 

‘Well, ours is.’ — Washington Star, 


AU CrION 


Having sold my farm I will sell at public auction at my residen a 
at DORSET STA., O., commencing 9:00 a. m. sharp, on ; 


THURSDAY, MARCH 11, 1920 


The following property: 75 Head Holstein Cattle, 50 head grades, 
head registered; such as Gusto De Kol Pontiac Ormsby No. 206,16 ‘ 
her daughter, Ormsby Pontiae Gusto De Kol No. 513,166 ; Gusto Pon au 
Ormsby De Kol No. 178,563; Lady Bleeker Segis No. 204, 181, her sist P 
Jessie Clothilde Segis No, 238, 749; Queen May Ormsby De Kol 
489,511, her sister Lady, Kate Pontiac Cornucopia No, 489,510, sister to 
Luella Ormsby De Kol Girl No. 492,335; Lottie Hengerveld. Lass N 
170,168; Registered Aleartra yearling bull; Lady Roewa De Kol No. 
219;7 769 ; Paladia Mercedes Beauty No. 267, 581, her daughter Palad 
Beauty 'Segis No. 588,719. Also 15 head more just as good includi 
my herd bull, Duke John Hengerveld No. 168,956, his sire Maplecre 
De Kol John No. 94,157. These pure breds are just as good individu: 
as you can find in the state, large, and I think the best all the w: 
around pure breds and grades ever put up at auction in this part 
Ohio. About 50 fresh and close up springers, fall cows in heavy flo 
of milk. 

10 Head Horses—10 head draft bred Percheron horses; 1 pair fi 
matched Blacks, wt. 3200, coming 5 yrs. old, finely broke: 4 yrs G 
mare, wt 1500, ‘fine one; black gelding 5 yrs. old, wt. 1400; all bro 
perfectly ; balance just as good but younger. My thoroughbred st 
Augustine, see him. ; ip Dies 

Farming Implements, Etc. 

150 head thoroughbred Rhode Island Red chickens. 

ear 1918 model, in fine shape. 


Ford touri 
About 40 tons very fine hay, about 


tool used on a large farm, full set to aecontpany tractor work; also full 
set to accompany team work on my large farm, all nearly new, includ- 
ing 6 h. p. gas engine and feed mill, nearly new. Be on hand early as 
we will start promptly at 9 a. m. so as to get through that day. I w 
give away 1 of my best registered bull calves that day. Come and si 
how it will be done. Everything I have will be sold without reserve a: 
regardless of weather. Nuf sed. This will be the largest farm sale 
a great odds ever held in this part of Ohio. 

TERMS—$10 and under, eash; over $10 credit of 1 yr.’s time at 69 
If paid with 60 days from date of sale, no interest will be charged. G 
off at Dorset Station on N. Y. C. line and you'll be at the sale. , Lun 
at noon Sale will be over in time for evening trains. 


Peck, Peck. & Andrews, Auctioneers. 


O. a MoCo 
H. A. McConnell & G. A. VanWinkle, Clerks. ws 


We invite your inspection of the new Union Truck, which has the latest | 
designed truck construction. 4 
Trucks over. 

delivery. In Union there is strength 


OFFICE, SALES AND SERVICE STATION 


Both Phones 6678 


Union Motor Truck. 


“THE TRUCK THAT MAKES THE OWNER elec 


s 


It will pay you to look these 
Place your order now for Spring 


‘ 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 65 ne s 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER Twenty-one 
ah : 


[CORLL & WEHR IMPLEMENT CO. 


230-232 EAST BOARDMAN ST., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Automatic 7250 Bell Phone 1389 


pyr 


ns. 


SS 44, 


3 
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Be BXTENSIVE DEALERS IN 


Contractors’ and Dairy Supplies Farm Implements 
Barn Equipment Trucks and Tractors 
Manure Spreaders Engines Get our 
De Laval Separators Hardware 
Milk Pans and a Complete Line of Wagons : 
Dairy Utensils Silos prices on 
<a Milk Cans 
| Tires and Auto Accessories 
| : ___ | before you 


decide 
to buy 


elsewhere 


Oils 
Greases 
Stoves 
Heaters 
Furnaces 


“Milks Any Cow 


MPIRE Milkers are self- 


Keep Home Happy adjusting. They milk any cow, 


regardless of whether she is a hard 
or easy milker, large or small 


i 2 E 

with , teats, nervous or calm, large or 
; small udder. Teat cups stay on 

without sureingles or harness. © 

= is 

Lalle Li ht and Power Action in teat cups is always uniform, 3 
> y g for the Empire has a Super-Simple Pis- 
be tonless Pulsator. Never leaks vacuum. 
: ° : Pulsator comprises but five moving 
Lalley Electric Light and syste ne mm: «parts. Milk can’t touch them. They 
eas iness i ome = never need oiling. Used by leading 
aes ied happin in the ig y breeders, dairymen and Agricultural 
bringing to it new conveniences, I Colleges. Come in and let us give you 


n co orts, new enjoyments the details, or phone and we'll come out, 
ew mf % , 


It minimizes the peril of fire—always 
_ present with kerosene and gas light- | 

ing. 

When you find out at what little 

cost you may have these modern 


hin erste Deng improvements, it will errs ; LiKI NK cs MAC Gi pe 


Twenty-two 


IS THERE A WEAK SPOT IN D. C. 
S. 00.? 


(Continued From Page One) 


in their own behalf, but it takes a 
charge of dynamite to ‘break them 
‘loose. Men form habits some of which 
are good and some bad; the bad ones 
fasten the deepest and often one bad 
habit destroys the good in many. 

It is a habit to fail to attend meet- 
ings of the Locals and the habit is a 
bad one. It leaves unprotected to the 
wolf pack the lovable returns so much 
time and effort has been spent in mak- 
ing. It destroys the opportunities to 
build strongholds requiring less watch- 
ing over and most of all destroys me 
morals of the organization. 


Those who forget themselves can 
have little hope other than the pity 
of a charitable public. He who ignores 
his duties loses even charity. 


Lack of time is no excuse for a dairy- 
man who neglects his local meetings. 
It is generally conceded that protec- 
tion of a man’s home and business is 
his first duty and the man whose bus- 
iness is dairying is neglecting his first 
duty when he fails to attend to the on- 
ly part that offers a means of furnish- 
ing proper surroundings for his family. 
Where is the merchant, manufacturer, 
or others who take no interest in their 
business other than to do the work? 
Most of them take the interest and 
leave soneone else do the work. 

The D. C. S. Co., has been created 
with all the facilities thru which pro- 
ducers may develop the dairy industry 
in their district. There is nothing with- 
in reason but what can be accom- 
plished providing it is undertaken, 
supervised and supported by the mem- 


Go To Blase’s 


and get a good pair of Read- « 
ing Glasses. Step right in off 
the sidewalk, no steps to 
climb. 

MR. & MRS. W. 0. BLASE 

Optometrist 
11 and 15 S. Hazel St. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Motor Cars of Quality 


Apperson 


Jack Rabbit 
and Dort 


The Quality Goes Clear 
Through 
See Them Before You Buy 


D. A. HEINDEL 


1418 Market Street 


Youngstown, Ohio 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


bers. The functions are not confined 
to the settlement of a monthly price, 
for this in itself means nothing. It 
would only be a habit and as we say, 
some are good and some are bad. Un- 
less other things which influence and 
lead to profitable prices are undertaken 
and carried on, there is no guarantee of 
ever making dairying generally profit- 
able. The D. C. 8S. Co. is undertaking 
and doing many of these things, yet 
most. of these have only been things 
possible to accomplish by the Board of 
Directors. The membership as a whole 
have not put forth the energy they 
must if they expect to receive the 
things they hope to. This may be very 
plain talk, but we cannot overcome ob- 
stacles by dodging them. 


Amongst the members and thru the 
Loeals, cost accounting and herd im- 
provement work should be. undertaken. 
This is a fundamental in the develop- 
ing of a profitable dairy district. 


The dairymen in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict should strive to develop on every 
dairy farm, a herd, the economic keep- 
ing of which could not be met by any 
haphazard dairy community in the Uni- 
ted States. They should eliminate com- 
petition upon their market by making 
it economically impossible for undevel- 
oped communities to compete with 
goods coming from the district. A pol- 
icy should be pursued of keeping with- 
in the district the valuable producing 
cows and if anyone from without wants 
to buy, let them have the ones we 
cannot afford to keep. Never in the 
centuries to come can the Pittsburgh 
district develop profitable dairying 
generally by selling the good cows to 
outsiders and trying to compete with 
their products. With the absolute sup- 
port of every member ‘in the Pitts- 
burgh district to such a program as 
this, we could in:a period of a very 
short time corner the dairy markets of 
the country. The price of farm lands 


would soar and every dairyman could © 


sell out at a handsome figure to buyers 
wanting a spot of ground. There is 
nothing to lose and are the members of 
the D. C. 8. Co. going to make the at- 
tempt? 


This is only one of many things for 
the Local organizations to decide 
whether or not. At the meetings is 
where the pot boils,—get in and help in 
the stirring. The dairy industry offers 
more opportunity to the wideawake 
community than any other extensive 
branch of agriculture, 


Consider the possibilities before you 
at the Local meetings and make use of 
the Reporter in your discussions. Thru 
the paper is afforded opportunity to 
crystalize good thoughts into action 
by all of the Local Branches and if 
the Pittsburgh district cannot make 
good it can at least leave some good 
Samaritans. 


NEXT ADVISORY COUNCIL 
MEETING 

The Advisory Council meeting to be 
held at Youngstown on Friday, March 
5th, will probably bring considerable 
action. Members should give thought 
to the subjects they may bring before 
the meeting and try and have them in 
presentable form. 

This will relieve meh unnecessary 
discussion and expedite the meoting. 


Winter Driving 
SUGGESTIONS ~ 


For Truck or Team Owners 


The patented Prest-O-Grip Lock Links. Easy to snap off 3 
or on. Never rust. Your hands are the only tools necessary. — 


Grinding and Slipping Away on Icy Grades Will Bea Thing of 
the Past If Your Truck Wheels Are Equipped With 


Prest-O-Grip 
Anti-Skid Chains for Solid Tires 


Prevent Slipping and Multiply Traction Power | 


Snapped ‘‘On and Off’’ to the permanent Prest-O-Lite 
Guaranteed.for the life of the truck— 
whenever you need that ‘‘Traction Death-Grip”’ that success- 


anchors on the wheels. 


fully defies all efforts of ice and snow to impede your progress. — 


HI-LO-JACKS 
FOR TRUCKS 


_ Raises the heaviest load with least 
effort. 

As strong as an elephant, 

Buy a Hi-Lo-Jack now and he ts 
never need another. 


* 


We Are the Original Dealers in “Youneetove for 


Drive Calks for Horses 


Our Rowe Drive Calks 
have no equal. We sell 
Calks retail at whole- 
‘sale prices—l box or 
1000 boxes at the same. 
rate. Get your horse 
shod with Rowe Calks. 
Save time, money and 
your horse. Cee . 


MR OT A EERE 


<A SSE DORE I A AERIS RI TARE CN RN. TOS 


“The Home of Mr. Make-It-Right”’ 
27-29 East Federal St. ‘ YOUNGSTOV Ww. 


Ks An auto dealer recently said: 
autos to keep the young folks upon 
the farm.’’ 


“* Buy 


This remark is humorous to the fel- 
low who does not have the cash to buy 
the auto and perhaps it is just a lit- 
tle aggravating to the one who is not 
disposed to exchange a large part of 
the life-time savings for a four-wheel- 
ed dust raiser. Aside from, this every- 
one wants an auto. x 

“The remark quoted when coming 
from a dealer naturally loses force be- 
cause one may think these auto dealers 
are taking advantage of what seems to 
the farmer, a most deplorable circum- 
stance; but to analyze more closely the 
connection between the farm and the 
auto brings out some interesting facts. 


The dealer further said: 

‘“‘The dearth of farm help and the 
migration of the young people of the 
rural communities to the cities is re- 
sponsible in no small measure for the 
high cost of all foods and the scarcity 
‘of many heretofore abundant products 
of the farm.’’ 

'“*The motor car has accomplished 


‘DAIRYMEN' S PRICE REPORTER 


EEP THEM ON THE FARM 


de phe Bicioas thers were complications—so 
Mr. Thorpe bought two more cars and 
now all the boys are happy, and pro- 
duction on the Thorp farm is at a max- 
imum. There is not the slightest indi- 
cation of it being otherwise for a long 
time to come.’’ 


For years in the past, the one am- 
bition of the farmer has been to accum- 
ulate sufficient to allow the moving of 
himself and family to the city where 
they might enjoy its conveniences. No 
thought had ever been given to the 
bringing of these city conveniences and 
pleasures to the farm, Why should 
this be so, why should a man and his 
family labor for years to reach a point 
where a few short months may only 
intervene for him to enjoy himself. 
Better that some pleasure be mixed 
with labor for the mixture adds to 
both. 

The auto is bringing this mixture. It 


-is adjusting economics to allow the 


more than any single agent in making . 


farm life more enjoyable and farm 
folks more contented; it has extended 
their range of acquaintance and great- 
\ly broadened their social life. More 
‘farmers are _buying cars than city 
\dwellers; some have gone the limit in 
|the effort to keep the family together.’’ 
| «J, J. Thorpe, a farmer near Oneida, 
‘Illinois, has three sons. Mr. Thorpe 
jowned one auto which was kept busy 


farmer and family some pleasure with 
their work. ‘ 

A little pleasure, however, is the lit- 
tle part of the benefits the automobile 
industry is bringing to the country. 
Improved highways which lead to 
greater market possibilities is a benefit 
non-owners of autos ate also sharing 
in. 

But added to this is a greater benefit 
which seemingly goes unnoticed, the 
benefit coming from closer association 
of farming interests. 


A few years ago, not so many, it 
would have been impossible to devel- 


constantly. The needs of the boys con- 
op such an organization as The Dairy- 
men’s Co-operative Sales Company. Un_ 
der far greater economic pressure than 
has existed, the farmer would have 
been adverse to attendance of commun- 
ity meetings for the purpose of co-op- 
eratively elevating the standing of his 
businéss. The few minutes ride in the 
auto after a hard day’s work to attend 
a local gathering has been refreshing. 
To hitch old dobbin and spend tho 
night traveling on the road does not 
have many enticing features, and es- 
pecially when the cows have to be 
milked at 5:00 a. m. At many meetings 
of locals, one may look in vain for con- 
veyances other than autos or ‘‘ Uncle 
Henry’s’’ one-a-minute road demons. 
The closer communication and asso- 
ciation of farmers is allowing the de- 
velopment of agriculture and the run- 
ning of the industry by those engaged. 
Remember—those engaged. 


OREGON HANDLES OLEO 


Out in the State of Oregon, they are 
handling the oleo question in a very ex- 
pedient manner. Legislating it out of 
business, Why not? Isn’t such action 
a public health measure and won’t Ore- 
gon children be the better for it?- 


Maxwell Sees Farm Need of Trucks 

That there are more than 2,500,000 
truck prospects among the farmers of 
the country and that fully 90 per cent. 
of them require trucks of 1 1-2 ton ca- 
pacity is the optimistic message recent- 
ly sent out to Maxwell dealers and 
distributors by T. J. Toner, director of 
sales of the Maxwell Motor Co. 


THE “YELLOW CHASSIS” TRUCK—THAT SERVES SO WELL 


REPUBLIG 


Twenty-three 


CLASSIFIED COLUMN 


Advertising will be inserted under this title 
at the rate of three cents per word for the 
first insertion and two cents per word for 
each additional insertion. Always give num- 
ber of insertions desired when forwarding 
copy. 

TREY THE CLASSIFIED COLUMN 


Many who have used the classified column 
of the Reporter tell of good results. This 
form of advertising is the cheapest advertis- 
ing for the man who has some used article of 
no further value to him but of service to 
others. Generally a buyer can be found at a 
cost of a few cents. There are thousands of 
dollars worth of tools, etc., of no further 
service to their owners, that can be disposed 
of to others. The owners can turn these 
things into money for themselves and in m: 
cases save the buyer half the price of new 
goods. Hither the buyer or seller must get 
in touch with each other by making known 


their desires or what they may have to offer. 


A WANT or FOR SALE notice in the classi- 
fied column will do the business, 


FOR SALE—Two Registered Jersey 
cows, fresh Jan. 22 and 26, age five 
and seven years. Also one Registered 
Jersey heifer, age 11 months, and one 
Registered Jersey bull, age 10 months. 
H. E. Bright, Box 60, R. D. No. 45, 
Hartstown, Pa. Phone 9-3 Westford. 


FOR SALE—An accumulation of 
several barrels of Pure Lead and Oil 
paint from our many jobs, making a 
fine grade of rich medium gray color. 
Will sell at $2.00 per gallon put up in 
five gallon kits, ready for use. Rice 
& Associates Co., Painters & Decor- 
ators, 26 West Federal Street, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Or exchange or small 
place near town, excellent 100 acre 
dairy farm near Springboro and Con- 
neautville, Pa. One mile from E. & P. 
R. R. station. Fair buildings, fruit, 
well watered, sugar bush. Leon 
Christy, Springboro, Pa. 


WANTED—I. X. L. four Ft. evapor- 
ator pans without arch. Arthur Rose, 
Andover, Ohio. 


There’s More Because— 
Republic Trucks Republic Means 
| In Use Than Any We y | I Ch ‘*Low’’ First Cost 
| Other Make of © @ Ww @ s S i Ss ‘*Low’’ Operating Cost 
| Truck ‘‘Low’’ Repair Cost 
THE SHIELD OF AMERICA’S . 
; GREATEST MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE f 
A truck is no more effective than the service that goes with it. 
This is something you must bear in mind when selecting your truck. 
‘Let the famous Republic shield be your protection. 
It isn’t merely a ‘‘sign’’ pasted on our window; it means a fully equipped 
. ~ service organization, amply stocked with parts—always at your service and in 
your service. 
d PHONE FOR OUR TRANSPORTATION EXPERT TO CALL ON YOU 
| W. W. MARTIN CO 
® © , ® 
3 Federal 2800 DISTRIBUTORS Auto 6404 
Rayen and Belmont Aves., Youngstown, 0. E. P. DAWSON, Manager 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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_ Twenty-four 


‘Wesiemn Reserve Implement 


Hi UBBARD, OHIO 
Everything the Rarmer Needs—We Have 


Implements 


Gas Engines 


Barn Equipment" 


Fertilizer 


Roofing 


Water Systems 


VAILE-KIMES 


: Bas SUPPLY SISTEM ! 


Zvi \y\ : ; : 
L for yourself 


MODERNIZE YOUR HOME 
With running water. For 30c a month 
a Vaile-Kimes Water Supply System 
will furnish a never failing supply of 
pure fresh water under 50 lbs. pressure. 


& Water to keep the lawn and garden | 


uy fresh and green, to clean the car; water 
fj for every household use. 
KH telephone; we will gladly estimate on 
@ your needs. 


Don’t Carry Water. Let the Vaile 
Kimes Carry For You 


Come in or | 


a, ‘20. 1b... 


Pine Tree Milking Machines 
Spraying Outfits 
Separators _ 


{) f2: 
ae ct 


BINDER AND TRACTOR 


One - Pipe Heaters: 


EVERYTHING FOR THE FARM AT A PRICE TO MEET 
THE FARMER’S POCKET BOOK 


Western Reserve Implement H. 
HUBBARD, OHIO 


wf 


CALL OR WRITE FOR ANYTHING YOU NEED 


| Slave to Stoves ? 


MOLINE 
The One-Man 
TRACTOR 


Adapted to All Kinds of 
Farm WOKS 


OILS | 
TIRES _ 


Accessories 


General — 
Hardware 


Are Youa — 


Is your house heated only in 
spots? Do you want to do away — 
with the dirt and trouble of car- 
rying coal and ashes through the © 
rooms? Do you want more > heat | 
at less cost? a 
Why not investigate the 
INTERNATIONAL 


a 


_ Onepipe Heater ‘ 


Ask us if it is prac- ) 
tical for your home Co 
Not Only More Comfort but Mor 
‘Practical and Economical — 
Than Stoves z 


| 
bi 


| 
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BS|XERE does the dairy farmer 
‘‘get off’? with the price of 
milk going down and the cost 
==) of production going up? What 
is causing the price to be lowered at a 
time when production costs are. about 
\ the highest? ial 
These are questions the dairy. farm- 
“ere are asking and the answers ought 
to be very carefully consigered and 
understood. ~ 


Some say it is customary to lower the 
price of milk at certain times of the 
year and consequently the dairy farm- 
ers must stand a reduction regardless 
of conditions. It is true that during 
the past ten years there have been a 
noticeable regularity in lowering or 
raising prices at certain periods, but it 
is not true that this is now operating 
as a customary or established basis for 
making milk prices. It is not true that 
milk prices are now raised or lowered 
regardless of conditions, but to the 
contrary milk prices in the Pittsburgh 
district fluctuate entirely upon condi- 
tions. ; 


There seems to be considerable mis- 
understanding as to the relationship of 
cost of production to the price of milk. 
Many are inclined or continue to view 
‘eost of production as the primary fac- 
tor in making price. This has been too 
common an error, and very few have 
not at some time held such opinion, 
Basing the price of an article upon the 
cost of production can be followed very 


; closely by the manufacturer or in any 


industry where a single head controls 
both production and distribution, other- 
wise there. may exist wide fluctuations. 


- Let us go into one of the large steel 
Sects where no doubt the cost of pro- 
duction is the most important factor in 
price and.can to the fullest extent 
apply iself to the price of the article. 
In this plant, every department and 
every man from the janitor to the sales 
agent is under the direction of a single 


- head. Every minute of the day reports 


are available to the Board “of Directors 
which show the actual cost of operation 
of every department and likewise do 
they know the production, sales and 


tion. They know the overhead costs 
nd l efficiency at every stage of oper- 
It is made the business of the 
f & % know re cost of operation. 


Possibilities thruout the entire organi- 


DAIRYMEN 


REPRESENTING CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYMEN’S ORGANIZATION 


*. 


_ OF OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, MARCH 5, 1920 


business and production can be regu- 
lated with the order book. If orders 
are brisk, in a few days the plant can 
be operated to capacity and further or- 
ders are accepted upon the basis of 
future delivery. The production de- 
mands may be known for a year in 


‘advance and in few cases will goods be 


produced other than for which orders 
are given. The strict system of cost 
accounting makes it possible to know 
the production costs of every order re- 


For the Benefit of Any City Man 
Who May Read This Article 


\ 


AND DOWN the asphalt, and simmering loudly in many a news: 
paper office, is the altogether erroneous idea that farmers are 
pretty much to blame for the cost of living. It should be clear to 
everyone that when we have gone through a great war which de- 
stroyed millions of the world’s best working men, and which 
created a scarcity of all needful things by taking labor away fror 
peace-time production, that we would naturally and unavoidably have high 
But when on top of that we lure labor from the farm with high 
wages which the farmer must meet if he is to have any help at all, then put 
our greatly lessened labor supply on a basis of shorter hours, and hampe1 
poduction by numerous strikes to get such hours, thereby increasing the cost 
of everything the farmer must buy—when we do that I say, it is idle anc 
The farmer cannot pay more for less 
labor and for what he buys, and then flood the world with cheap food. 


prices. 


foolish to look for low living costs. 


He will do all he can, and employ every practical aid of science, exper- 
ience, and mechanics, but it isn’t within his power to do his own work and 
the work of tens of thousands who have left the farm for more pay anc 
It is neither humane nor reasonable to ask him to 
Farmers are not magicians to'call from the soil cheap food without effort 
Food must be wrung from the earth with sweat and cost of. labor. 
who left farms for cities know this, because it is why I left. 
and all others who prefer the city’s Dead Sea of roofs to the country’s 
living oceans of green and gold, not complain if the Dead Sea’s fruit is 
rather bitter with the high cost of living. It is largely fruit gf their own 


shorter hours in town. 


growing. 


And there is only one way to get rid of the bitter taste: city labor must 
go to producing as whole-heartedly as farmers do. 


full share. 


ceived and the heads of this plant will 
not accept orders upon which they 
know the price is insufficient to pay 
that cost of production and plus a 
profit. 

When orders are slow or prices of the 
product are low, help is discharged or 
wages lowered, production is decreased 
and every cost curtailed within a few 
hours time. Supply is regulated with 
demand with marvelous quickness and 
this regulation tends to stabalize price 
and guarantee the cost of production. 
Now compare ‘the operation of thie 


That will relieve the shortage of a great many things, which 
is at the bottom of high prices.—W. J. in ‘‘Country Gentleman.’’ 


plant with the operation and distribu- 
tion of milk. 

Instead of every worker in the pro- 
duction department being under the 
direction of a single head, each one. 
hundreds, of thousands of them, are 
their own directors. Each produce un- 
der a system devised largely by them- 
selves and operated just as their minds 
dictate which may and usually fails to 
harmonize with conditions. 

Very few of these producers keep re- 


Those 
Let all such 


Everyone must do his 


cords which are made such an essential 
in every manufacturing plant and con- 
sequently the producers do not know 
their possibilities and limitations. They 
do not know their overhead costs and 
largely determine profits and losses by 
their bank account, perchance they 
have one, or it can be well conceived 
how many producers can suffer substan- 
tial losses without realization of the 
amount of loss and may affirm they are 
making money. : 

The dairyman’s sales are not based 
on orders secured in advance and there- 
fore very small knowledge of produc- 
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Pittsburgh Milk Price Settlement For March 


tion demands can be determined for 
any future period other than based up- 
on speculation. 


Unlike the manufacturer who refuses 
to produce when the price is unfavor- 
able, dairy farmers continue to do so 
and while it is not possible to regulate 
production with any comparison to the 
program of the manufacturer, regula- 
tion that is possible is not practiced. A 
dairy farmer may come to realize losses 
in his business and if these losses 
are impossible to reduce and a 
field of greater opportunity presents 
itself, he sells his herd and places the 
loss upon some other dairy farmer. 
Public sales held in Ashtabula county 
recently where a total of 250 head of 
dairy cows were sold left all but five 
of these cows within the borders of the 
county and not a single cow went to the 
butcher block. 


This practice did not in any way 
favor market conditions but possibly 
rather unfavorably affected the market 
for the new owners will continue to 
place milk upon the market with less 
knowledge of loss than did the former 
owners have. Every cow sold at public 
auction, of course, cannot be considered 
as a border cow, but by far the great- 
er number of cows changing hands from 
one farm to another are ones proving 
unprofitable to the owner. 


There is no question, the average size 
of herds have been reduced within the 
past three years, which for a time ap- 
peared alarming to many interested in 
a high productive program at all times 
and while it was indicative of the econ- 
omic condition on the dairy farms it 
has proven of no value to the markets. 
Several thousands of farmers have been 
mislead into believing the dairy busi- 
ness to be a profitable one and these 
several thousand of farmers are still 
milking the thousands of cows thought 
to have been eliminated from the mar- 
kets. The dairy farmers, who have 
sold cows to neighbors and other buy- 
ers-because the value as a dairy cow 
has been falsely held above the price 
her carcass is worth as beef and 
brought ten or twenty dollars more 
money, as @ consequence are now out 
of pocket. By failing to sell unprofit- 
able cows to the butcher has kept the 
value of profitable cows lower as well 
as the product they give. 


The scrub cows will usually give 


(Continued on Page Thirteen) 


: : Address to the Wechiant Kiwanis Club, bi Dr. H. W. Wiley 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Club 
and Guests: As I was walking down 
here in company with one of your mem- 
bers I learned something of; the nature 
of the Club. I am told that the mem- 

. bership is limited to two representa- 
tives of any one business. I am further 
told that the object of the club is to 
have® every business represented. I 
imagine that there is one _ business 
which is not represented in your mem- 
bership. It is a fundamental industry 
_ agriculture. 


On agriculture the progress and pros- 
perity of every other business depends. 
If the farmer should go out of business 
it would not be long until every other 
industry was out of business. The far- 
mer has less recognition than any other 
industry. In the Council of Labor 
which is about to assemble here, or 
perhaps I had better say the Council of 
Industrial Unrest, organized labor has 
one-third of all the delegates and repre- 
senting the public are three lone far- 
mers. Why this discrimination? The 
reason is simple. 

About forty million people in this 
country live on farms and are support- 
ed directly by agriculture. The other 
seventy million depend almost as com- 
pletely on agriculture as the forty mil- 
lion who practice it. The forty million 
are as a rule unorganized. There is no 
collective bargaining for that class. 
There is no buying in large quantities 
in order to get farm supplies at tha 
minimum price. In the community in 
which I live, Loudoun County, Virginia, 
there is no organization of any kind 
among the farmers. We did have a 
Farmers’ Club of twelve men, but it 
died the death. The farmer is helpless 
when he has anything to sell. He has 
nothing to say about the prices he shall 

_get. To be sure he might refuse to sell, 
but usually he is not able to do this. 
He owes for the last year’s fertilizer, 
for the stock cattle he has bought and 
for his clover seed and must sell at 
what he can get. Among agricultural 
products I find what I call an economi- 
eal lag. 


When the prices of what the farmer 
needs rise, he is the first to suffer; and 
when the farmer has anything to sell, 
the/ first break in prices is in those 
things which he has to sell. 

Last Saturday I saw standing on the 
track, two carloads of fat cattle. I 
was told that the farmer bought this 


stock cattle a year ago and paid four- 


teen cents a pound for it on the hoof. 
He had fed them for a year and the 
feed was high-priced which he had to 
buy. They had increased in weight pos- 
sibly three hundred pounds. He was 
selling the whole lot at nine cents a 
pound on the hoof, Everyone believes 
the farmer is a profiteer, that he is get- 
ting rich beyond all computations. The 
fact of the case is that the farmer, to 
use a classic phrase, is ‘‘up against it.’’ 
He pays two cents a pound more for 
sugar than the urbanite; his plow points 
cost him three times aS much as they 
did before the war. 
A month ago I sent to Mamsfield, O., 
for a small check valve for a.pump 
made there. The valve is of steel and 
about. the size of a silver dollar, with 
one surface ground to fit tight upon its 
seat. It was returned to me by parcel 
post and the charge for this little valve 
was ninety-six cents, which with five 
cents for postage, made it cost $1.01. 
_ A pair of harness for the wheel horses 
of a four-horse wagon cost considerably 
over $100, nails are seven cents a 


pound, lumber is $50 a thousand, shoes. 


are almost unobtainable at. any reason- 
able price, clothing is out of sight. It 
is true that the farmer gets fifty or 
sixty cents a pound now for his wool 
where formerly he got twenty cents, but 
it only takes four or five pounds of 
wool to make a suit for which he must 
pay fifty or sixty dollars, 

I mention these facts to» show you 
that the farmer financially is in a much 
worse condition that he was before the 
war. Farm labor is not organized in 
any way in my community, but there 
is a free masonry connected with it. 
Each individual group has a spokesman 
to represent it when it eomes to a time 


HOW FOREIGN COMPETITION AF- 
FECTS DAIRY INDUSTRY 


To meet foreign competition, dairy 
farmers of the United States must be 
able to produce a better quality of pro- 
duct and produce and market it more 
economically and more efficiently, ac- 
eording to specialists in the Bureau of 
Markets, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

"Arrivals of shipments of Danish but- 
ter are already affecting prices on the 
New York City market. Argentina is 
producing nearly three times the 
amount of butter and cheese consumed, 
and some of the surplus may be ex- 
pected to come to this country or com- 
pete with our products in foreign 
countries. Before the war Siberia was 
rapidly extending its dairy industry, 
and when conditions become settled in 
that country it may be expected to 
come back as a factor in the world’s 
market. Recently there have been 


signs of interest in dairying in South 
Africa, and the industry as developed 
in New Zealand and Australia must be 
reckoned with. 

If the dairy products manufactured 
in the United States are of a better 
quality than those from other countries 
they need not fear competition. Cana- 
da’s cheese industry illustrates this. A 
strict system of Government supervi- 
sion in the training of cheese makers, 
in the operating of the factories, and 
in the grading, marketing and. export- 
ing of the product, exists there. This 
has tended toward an improvement in 
the quality of Canadian cheese until it 
ranks with the finest on the English 
markets. 

The dairy industry in Argentina has 
grown rapidly since the beginning of 
the war. Before the war butter ex- 
ports from that country totaled 3,262 
tons a year; in 1918 they were five 
times that. Cheese exports were far 
exceeded by the imports in 1913.. Now 
the conditions are reversed—over 6,000 


of.stress as in-putting up ensilage or 
cutting corn. 


Featuring a farm laborers’ strike my 
farmer engaged a set of laborers to cut 
his corn for fifty cents a shock. They 
cut one day and demanded seventy 
cents a shock. He told them to go, that 
the corn had better ripen in the field in 
the old fashioned way. It is not diffi- 
cult for one man to cut twenty shocks 


a day and at the price demanded the — 


farm laborer would be making susie a 
day. 

The time has come for the urbanite 
to know more about the farmer and his 
needs and privileges. What one of you 
has any idea about the drudgery of a 
dairy farmer? If you live at the end 
of the line as I do you must be up by 
two o’clock every morning. You have 
to go to the night pasture and bring in 
the cows. The milking must begin by 
three o’clock, it must be completed by 
six, the milk must leave for the village 


_at a quarter past siv in order to get the 


seven o’clock milk train to Washington., 
After the milk has gone and the men 
have had their breakfast, they. must 
clean the stalls. Every particle of 
menure is taken out every day. They 
must clean the stalls and sterilize all 
the milking utensils-and the milk cans 
for the next day’s run. In the winter 
it is much severe. The feeding of the 
cattle requires a good deal more time 
than during the summer. The farmer 
has no regard for storm or rain or cold. 
Whateyer the condition of the weather 
his work must be done. fhey know n0 
Sunday, or holiday, or Fourth*of July 
nor Labor, Day. Yes—they do know 
365 labor days every year. The man 
who sits back in his cosy chair after a 
snug breakfast and damns the farmer 
for the price of milk ought to go and 
try the business for a week. 


The farmer is the standardizer of the 
social fabric. He is the gyroscope 
which holds the social ship steady in 
its course, he is the conservative who 
prevents the utter demolition of the 
existing fabric of Government. He will 
be the last to yield to the seductive 


tons of cheese being exported in 1918.. 

Today most of these exports are go- 
ing to European markets, but should 
conditions become favorable it may be 


poison of Bolshevism. He will be : 
most in his opposition to the destr 
tive demands of the unnaturalize 
eigner—the man who comes to — 
country not to be a citizen, but i 
a large wad with which he can ret 
to his native land. ee a 
What the urbanite needs to kno 
to understand the farmer and his w 
What he should never forget is the 
damental nature of the agricultura 
dustry. What he should always keep i 
view should be the stability, durab: 
and welfare of the farming commu 
He should be interested in making 
life more attractive. He should not « 
deavor to bring the productive in 
tries into the city. The city is no p 
for production, it is almost as unfi 
manufacture shoes as it is to gr 
potatoes or children.’ The city 
place of exchange. All productive 
dustries should be scattered thruout th 
country. Every working man show. 
have at least an acre of his own. 2 
civic centers should be both for the m 
who labors in the fncybry and for t 
one who works on the farm. The 
packing industry must be decen 
ized.. All of the mills should not 
congregated entirely ig Minneapol 
There should be abbattoirs near w 
ington, and in every other city, as ¢ 
plete and central and economical 
those that gravitate to Chicago, Oma 
and Kansas City. The farmer shot 
have movies and plays as well as 
“city. He should have all the adv 
ages of the civic center and every 
portunity for improvement and reasc 
able relaxation. He might ogcasions 
even see a baseball match and in e 
treme emergencies a prize fight. 4H 
children should have access to the 
schools and the farmer himself s 
not be entirely removed from ft 
church. His interest in polities 
for the permanency of our instituti 
We have never needed the farme 
this country as much us we do now. 
is about time to stop looking upo 
as a Reuben; gold bricks, as a rul 
more easily sold in the city tha 
rural communities. és 
expected that some of them will ¢ 
to this country. The Bureau of | A 
kets warns dairymen to be prepare 
meet this competition. 
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MORE MILES PER GALLON 
MORE.MILES ON TIRES 


for milk and dairy products?’’ 


himself. 


‘seriously, perhaps due to their lack of 
following the developments. 


danger if the dairy farmers allow the 
interests promoting vegetable fats to 
go unmolested and in full contact with 
a very ignorant consuming public. 
norant as to food values is 
pleasing term to use, but nevertheless, 
lacking of logical reason. 

In the issue of January 31st, 
American Agriculturist says: 

‘The existence of dairying on the 
farms of New York and of other states 


competition of the most insidious char- 
acter. Is the present break in the but- 
ter market, and the 


erally, due largely to this competition? 


stimulated such air 


| pre-war years. 
such imports were known. 


_ The gigantic strides that are being 
| made by these unfair competitors of 
honest) milk and honest milk products 


thus appear: 


Imports of Vegetable Oils 
Two years, 1919-18 


Cocoanut oil 25... 583 125 
Cottonseed Of) see ccceceeeeee on ee 20 
Soy bean oil...2 | 574 28 

q ‘ 1191 1738 
Copra (cocoanut meat)....... 712 816 


{ The above table is estiniiive of 198,800,000 
| 8 cocoanut oil received into the United 
1918-19, from the Philippines. It 


| States, 
| also excludes 19, 400,000 Ibs peanut oil im- 
| ported into United States. 


It will be seen that nearly 1,200,000,- 
000 pounds of cocoanut oil and soy bean 
oil were imported during the past two 
Note also that this Was about 


eee 
SS enn 


years. 


SOYBEANS WITH CORN MAKE 
GOOD DAIRY FEED 


_ An unusual interest is manifested in 

soybeans, one of the newer farm crops, 
/as reported by officials at. the Ohio 
| Experiment Station. 2 


Boybeans are grown as a regular 
field crop, but considerable interest is 
shown in the possibilities of growing 


this legume With corn, both of which 
are ensiled in the fall as a dairy feed. 


ton and Ebony have given satisfactory 
yields at the Ohio Experiment Station. 
orn and soybeans planted together, 
he corn drilled a little thicker than 
usual, makes satisfactory green feed 


OME of the readers of the Re- 
porter are asking ‘‘ How great 
are the dangers to dairy farm- 
ers from the growing imports 
of vegetable oils and the sale of con- 
coctions made therefrom as substitutes 


The extent of the dangers depend 
upon several things, mainly of which 
is the dairy. farmers efforts to protect 


Some do not seem to take the matter 


Others 
_ Gan very plainly see the elements of 


Ig- 
a& more 


the 


now is threatened by new and unfair 


alarming down- 
ward tendency in dairy products gen- 


Cheap vegetable oils, imported from 
the tropics, are being used as substi- 
tutes for butter fat. Recent high prices 
for dairy products have enormously 
competition. 
| Seven times as much vegetable oil has 

been imported into the United States 
| during the past two years as in the two 
Somewhat earlier no 


1914-13 
Millions of pounds 


Medium Green, Ito San, Shingto, El- 


“DAIRYMEN’ Ss PRICE REPORTER 


seven times as much as in the two 
earlier years noted. Imports of coéoa- 
nut meat (copra) doubled, its oil is ex- 
tracted here, and the meat used as food 
for man and beast. 

Assuming that the nation’s milk sup- 


ply averages 314% of butter fat, and 


assuming also that all of this imported 
vegetable oil was used to make nut 
margarine or to adulterate or extend 
skim milk or other dairy products, then 
the quantity of vegetable oil imported 
might have usurped the place of no 
less than 3,430,000,000 pounds of milk! 

It is known, however, that large 
quantities of this imported vegetable 
fat are used in making soap, but since 
every three or four pounds of vegetable 
oil that is used in substitutes or imita- 
tions usurps the place of 100 pounds of 
milk, the gravity is apparent of this 
new danger which confronts dairying. 

These vegetable oils are the product 
of the cheapest kind of coolie or tropi- 
cal labor. Soy beans are grown mainly 
by Chinese or Japanese coolies in Man- 
churia. 

The American farmer and dairyman, 
with their heavy investment of capital 
and high cost of labor and of every- 
thing else, therefore are brought face 
to face with this cheapest and worst 
form of unfair competition. 

Cocoanut oil, the product of coolie 
labor, is used in faking so-called nut 
margerine. It is sold uncolored, but 
accompanied by a vial of coloring mat- 
ter which the consumer may mix with 
it, and thus use it on the table as but- 
ter. Comusumers who get this stuff on 
the tables of boarding houses, restaur- 
jants, hotels, ete., of course, think it is 
butter. This is a most insidious and 
unfair form of competition against 
honest dairy butter. 

Tt is not yet known exactly to [what 
extent cocoanut oil is used to ‘‘enrich’’ 
the fat content of whole milk or of 
skim milk, to be sold in the market as 
whole milk, used for butter or cheese. 
It is known, however, that vast quanti- 
ties of skim milk are consumed by fac- 
tories that ‘‘condense’’ it, add veget- 
able fat, and sell the product under 
some trade name. This concoction, of 
course, takes the place in consumption 
of an equal quantity of condensed hon- 
est milk, and therefore displaces or 
usurps the place of a like quantity of 
whole milk. 


When soybeans are grown as a regu- 
lar farm crop they may be planted from 
May 20 to June 20—three pecks of 
beans planted in rows 28 to 36 inches 
apart—will seed an acre. 


READ THE LAST LINE TWICE 


During the war the farmers planted 
wheat. 

The world needed bread. 

Now is the time to get back to clover. 

The land needs clover. 


DON’T FORGET THE KEY 


From the Atlantic to Iowa and from 
Tennessee to Canada CLOVER is the 
key crop in the rotation. Don’t for- 
get it! 


Must Dairy Farmers Compete With 
Coolie Labor ? 


This is the newest and most serious 
danger that confronts dairying today. 
How insidiously it operates, is empha- 
sized by the fact that even certain 
furm papers are advertising a concoc- 
tion of skim milk and of imported 
vegetable fat, which, even if sold under 
a trade name and a label stating that 
it contains cocoanut oil, may yet be 
used and sold as condensed milk. 

Grave as is this economic danger to 
American dairymen, what shall be said 
from the viewpoint of the public 
health regarding any concoction that 
substitutes vegetable fat for butter 
fat? Is it not true that science has 
demonstrated conclusively that veget- 
able fats are deficient if not utterly 
lacking in the vitamines or soluble A 
which are so essential to human health? 
The fact that honest whole milk and 
honest whole cream butter and honest 
Whole milk cheese are rich in vita- 
mines and soluble A, is one of nature’s 
insurances of dairying, of which it 
should not be deprived. 

The facts that great quantities of 
butter are reaching this country from 
Denmark this month, that butter from 
Russia soon may compete with Ameri- 
can butter in England and Europe, 
that the supply of domestic butter in 
storage is relatively large, and that our 
home market for milk and milk pro- 
ducts is declining, further emphasize 
the importance of safeguarding Ameri- 
can producers and consumers of dairy 
products against any form of unfair 
competition from. coolie labor.’% 

There is an estimated production of 
225 billion pounds of milk in the United 
States which would be entirely re- 
placed in some four years by vegetable 
oils in the present rate of increased 
importation is maintained and the ar- 
ticle entirely used as a dairy substi- 
tute. Such a thing is quite impossible 
but it holds sufficient dangers that 
dairy farmers must protect themselvés 
as well as those whose understanding 
of food values is too slight for them to 
wisely choose between milk from the 
dairy cow and oil from the soy bean 
or cocoanut. ; 

The present importations makes the 
tropical product a serious menace to 
the industry and the public health. 
The dairy organizations of the United 
States will do well to follow the sub- 
ject. 


COMMUNITY PROFITS BY DEVEL- 
“~OPING ONE BREED 


That the successful breeding of one 
breed of livestock in a community is a 
valuable asset to that community has 
been proved by the development of the 
Holstein-Friesian cattle in Geauga 
County and of the Jersey cattle through 
the Barnesville Cow Testing Associa- 
tion in Belmont County. Numerous 
examples of community breeding show 
that it is an excellent means of bring- 
ing local fame to any section of the 
country. 


THE LAND NEEDS CLOVER 


Don’t leave the land without clover. 
The farm can’t afford it. 


DRY FORMALDEHYDE METHOD — 
_ SIMPLE FOR TREATING OATS. 


The dry formaldehyde method hag 
been used in Ohio for several years in ° 
treating oats. In most cases the smut 
has been almost completely eliminated 
and in no case has there been reported 
any injury to the germination when 
the directions were followed. This 
method is much easier than the old 
sprinkling methods. 


For treating 50 bushels of oats, one 
pint of formaldehyde is mixed with a 
pint of water in a quart hand-sprayer. 
The grain is cleaned and piled on a 
clean barn floor. One man shovels the 
oats over into a new pile while a second 
man handles the sprayer, giving about 
two strokes of the handle for each 
shovelful of grain and throwing the 
mist beneath the falling grain. When 
all the grain has been treated in this 
way, the pile is covered over with clean 
canvas or blankets for four or five 
hours. When this time is up, the oats 
should be uncovered and spread out in 
order to allow the formaldehyde fumes 
to escape. 

Oats may be sown at once or, if thor- 
oughly aired, may be sacked and kept 
for several weeks before being sown. 
The sacks should be sprayed inside and 
out and covered in the pile of treated 
grain. The drill should also be thor- 
oughly sprayed with the formaldehyde 
solution. 


On Fence, Gates, Posts, 
Troughs, Metal Cribs, Tanks, 
Paint, Roofing, Silos, Wagons, & 
Implements, etc. Best quality 
ds at money-saving prices, 
our complete satisfaction 


pitt Tt 
pit Uagan ain 


wl WIRE li 
na FENCE Je 

i WRITE TODAY FOR 
a FA R M 4 BIG FREE CATALOG 


jit SUPPLIES wi Standard Supply House 


62 West Logan Street 
Noblesville, Ind. 


Go To Blase’s 


and get a good pair of Read- 
ing Glasses. Step right in off 
the sidewalk, no steps to 
climb. 
MR. & MRS. W. 0. BLASE 
Optometrist 
11 and 15 S. Hazel St. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Free Breeding Service 


To a half brother of THREE 
WORLD’S CHAMPIONS—The 
Maplecrest Monarch—Butter 
King De Kol Colantha. Sired by 
Friend Hengerveld De Kol But- 
ter Boy and from a 30-l dam. 


Yes, We Mlean What We Say 


Write us for full particulars 
We furnish free breeding service 
Also— 


We will keep your Liberty 
Bonds, without cost to you, clip 
the coupons when due, and place 
them to your credit. 


AND WE PAY Bay Gu Deposits 
The People’s Savings Go. 


Warren, Ohio 


O you know that foods may 
seem satistactory in every 
| way and yet will not promote 
growth in the young uuless 
they contain a growth producing ¢e1e- 
ment calied ‘‘vitamine’’ (vi-ta-men) or 
‘¢tat soluble A’’? 

Do you know that certain diseases of 
the human being are caused by a lack 
or insuticient amount of ‘‘vitamines’’ 
in the food? 

Do you know that dairy products— 
milk, butter, cheese and ice cream, 
contain this growth producing ‘‘vita- 
mine,’’? more abundantly and in more 
convenient form than any otner food? 

The New Discovery 

About seventy years ago a noted 
chemist by the name of Liebig, first. an- 
nounced that a diet consisting of pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, fats and mineral 
gaits, was all the body needed to prop- 
eriy nourish it. ‘his theory was ac- 
cepted everywhere ane not many years 
ago Protessor Atwater announced that 
since it was known that only four 
ciasses of foods were necessary to 
properiy nourish the body tnat if we 
know the composition of each article 
of food and knew the digestibility and 
energy value and then aiso know the 
energy requirements of the body to be 
nourished we should have ail the tacts 
necessary to seiect a suitable diet tor 
any animal or person, both as to com- 
position and amount. 

'bhese declarations were accepted un- 
til recently as being correct facts for 
arriving at a scientifically planned diet. 
Consequently foods were chemically 
analyzed and placed in one or the other 
classifications or groups of foods. 

Up to this point the work of the 
chemist was very satisfactory but new 
discoveries by McCullom about 1912 
~ showed that certain of our foods con- 
tain growth producing elements that 
are essential to health and life and that 
neither the sense of taste nor the ut- 


- most skill of the chemist can discover 


when the foods contain these elements 
and is most satisfactory to the animal 
or person. Their presence can be learn- 
ed only by means of properly planned 
feeding experiments. These experi- 
ments as conducted by McCullom are 
given in his book ‘‘Newer Knowledge 
of Nutrition.’’ 

One of the commonest mistakes made 
in the past was to assume that all pro- 
tein foods have the same value in the 
diet, and also that all fats have an 
equal value, and so on with the other 
groups of foods. Nothing could be more 
erroneous. Wheat contains about 12 
per cent protein, corn 10 per cent, rice 
7 per cent, eggs 13 per cent, cheese 25 
per cent, and loin steak 25 per cent. 

Since the real value of a food does 
not consist alone in its percentage of 
protein content, but rather in the qual- 
ity of its protein, we may expect a wide 
variance in their values. Milk, for ex- 
ample, besides containing a larger per- 
centage of protein, (called casein) is 
more valuable for building tissues than 
any of the other kinds of protein. The 
same is true with the value of’ fats. 


Butter contains, in larger amounts, the © 


growth producing element which is not 
present, (or if present at all only in 
very small amounts) in oleomargarine, 


nut butters and the other fats and oils - 


eoming on our table. 


growth. 
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Do You Know— 


The wheat grain contains quantities 
of all the groups of foods to promote 
growth, but does not contain them~—in 
the right proportion. It lacks a suffi- 
cient amount of the unknown ‘‘ growth 
producing’’ element. 
digestive system was 580 constructed 
that it could handle the leafy part of 
the wheat, corn and oat plants, to- 
gether with the grasses, these products 
taken with the seeds, would constitute 
a much better balanced food than they 
do, for the leaf of plants is much richer 
in the ‘‘growth producing’’ element 
than are the seeds. Taken together the 
leaf contains in satisfactory amounts 
the substances in which the seeds are 
deficient. 


It has been noted by different inves- ~ 


tigators that animals feed exclusively 
on a grain diet, although containing 
the proteins, carbohydrates, fats and 
minerals, would cease to grow and 
would finally die unless some substance 
containing an additional amount of 
‘(growing element’’ was added to the 
food., It was found that in case milk 
or butter fat was added, the defective 
food would then produce satisfactory 
This last discovery was made 
by McCollum about 1912 and he then 
began a series of feeding experiments 
to determine the cause of this strange 
fact. 

The D. C. S. Co. have a supply of Mr. 
McCullom’s books which can be obtain- 
ed at one dollar per copy. Orders.may 
be given to the Local. Secretaries or 
sent to the office of the Company. 
Court House, Ross St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


> 
DON’T FORGET CLOVER 


Corn, wheat and clover. 

That is the most important rotation 
in America. 

Where clover is no longer grown, 
yields are beginning to. decline. 


CLOVER SUCCESS FROM LIME 


Farm needs clover. 
Clover needs lime. 
Tf soil is ‘‘sour’’ lime it for clover. 


nob! 


That we have delivered more thantwo hun- © 
dred OLD»MOBILE ECONOMY TRUCK>o into = - 
the hands of cver fifty different types and 
classes of users in less than one year, surely z 
must mean something to you, Mr. Truck User. 
It will be well worth while for you to in- 
vestigate this worthy and dependable fruck: 


« 


If the human — 


"MILK: ITS IMPORTANCE AS FOOD. 


‘*Milk, Its Importance as Food’? is - 


the title of an Agricultural College 


Extension Bulletin just from the press. 


The author, Dr. J. BE. Lyman, Professor 
of Agricultural Chemistry at the Ohio 
State University, points out in a sane. 


-sensible way the reasons that milk has 


and should maintain a high place in 


Ohio State 
Agricultural — 
Authorities Say: 


EE 35, 000 tons. 

Is your County using its share? 

>. Are you using your share? 
If not, WHY? 

Write us at once for prices and date of 


shipment. 


a 


‘health, use iof milk on the ites mil 
asa possible “ carrier of disease, reas Y 


ods of using milk are some of the 


why milk is the best food, milk { 
infants, children and adults, and metl 


jects treated. : > » 

This bulletin may be ‘etre’ 
from the Agricultural College Ex 
sion Service, Columbus, Ohio. — 


The Bessemer Limestone aa 


714 Stambaugh Bldg. 


Youngstown, Ohio — 


»s| THE TRI-STATE MOTORS CO. 


217 WICK AVE. (OPPOSITE ae SCHOOL) 


FED-35950 AUTO-6 


OUR CREED-“WE WIN BY COMPARISON.” See 
OUR POLICY—“WE SERVE & TRY TO PLEASE.” | (jdP 


~ 


her production. 


ors in Dairy Haden 


WO countries on the American 
continent, Canada and Ar- 
gentina, may soon prove ser- 

u ious competitors of the 
United States in the dairy industry. 
And the industry in both countries is 
but in its infancy. 


States exported 26,000,000 pounds 6f 
butter, Canada 10,000,000 and Argen- 
tina 41,000,000 pounds. 

| “The United States exported 48,000,000 
pounds of cheese, Canada 164,000,000 


and Argentina 14,000,000 pounds. 


Canada, with a population of less 
than one-tenth » that of the United 
‘States, produced 174,881,957 pounds of 
cheese in 1918, or more than 70 per 
cent of the production of that commod- 
ity in the United States for the same 
year. Canada’s production of 93,266,- 
876 pounds of butter amounted to 
nearly 12 per cent of that for the 
“United States. In 1918 Canada was 
staggering under the load of four years 
of war which especially during the 
earlier period had seriously curtailed 
These industries in 


the United States, on the other hand, 


| 


i 
1 
} 
1 
: 
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‘stimulated by unprecedented demand 
from foreign markets during the war 
and wisely protected after American 
intervention, were in an enviable po- 
sition. 

-As Canadian production was consid- 
_erably larger per capita than that in 
the United States, proportionately 


larger exports were possible, which in 


the case of butter amounted to 41 per 


cent of the shipments from the United 
States during 1918, and in the case of 
cheese 339 per cent. 

Canada’s Position in World Markets 


Canada is in a better position today 
in the world’s markets with her butter 
and cheese than is the United States. 
Moreover, it must be borne in mind 
that Canada’s policy with returned sol- 
diers and immigrants toward land de- 
velopment is bringing results which 
will eventually mean larger production. 
Canada’s aid to dairying by subsidizing 
ereameries, cold-storage warehouses, 
and refrigerated transportation for 
dairy products and in foreign market- 
ing through competent inspection of 


“butter. and cheese at the ports of ship- | 


ment is building up an industry and a 
reputation for quality in her dairy pro- 
ducts which will tend to gain for them 
the merited position now held by the 
Canadian egg industry. 

Dairy Prospects in United States 


In the United States available lands 


are scarce and all lands generally ex- 
pensive. It is reasonable to believe 
that in the future production will not 
increase in proportion to the population 
as the greater part of the readily pro- 
ductive land is now utilized. Until 
such time as it becomes a matter of sup- 
plying domestic markets alone there 
will be an exportable surplus, which 
must compete with the products of 
Canada, as well as other countries. In 
1e meantime, without export inspection 
ped branding, American dairy products 


finding foreign buyers as neighboring 


e resumption of the importation of 
porter, is aazain giving real 


| During the year 1918, the United — 


will probably have increasing difficulty - 


competition to our products. The 


‘American dairy industry must needs 


consider the. methods employed in the 
leading dairy exporting countries if it 
is to be able to meet the competition of 
the products of those countries both in 
domestic and foreign markets. 

Heavy Exports from Argentina 

Argentina, with a population equal to 
that of Canada, produced during 1918 
nearly 7 per cent as much butter as 
the United States and more than 18 
per cent as much cheese. With this 
comparatively limited production, it 
would be expected that Argentine ex- 
ports of dairy produets would be small. 
However, exports of cheese from that 
country amounted to 32 per cent of the 
quantity shipped from the United 
States, while the exports of butter to- 
taled the astounding quantity of 41,- 
821,262 pounds, nearly doubie the 
amount exported by the United States. 

Energetic Competition Expected 

It is generally believed that Argen- 
tina and Canada are capable of exten- 
sive development in their dairy indus- 
tries. It is probable, therefore, that 
the United States may experience in 
the future particularly energetic com- 
petition. Argentina, 21 days distant 
from New York, may not be thought of 
seriously at this time as a direct com~- 
petitor in the domestic market, but in- 
directly Argentina butter may supplant 
Canadian butter in the English market, 
in which case Canadian butter would 
find a logical outlet in the United 
States. ~ 


SEEKS CO-OPERATION OF FARM 
ORGANIZATIONS 


In seeking solutions for present-day 
problems in which agricultural inter- 
ests of this country are so vitally in- 
terested, it is the desire of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to se- 
cure co-operation and frank sugges- 
tions from any and all organizations 
directly concerned with farm progress, 
declared Edwin T. Meredith, Secretary 
of Agriculture, in welcoming a delega- 
tion of 100 farmers representing the 
National Board of Farm Organizations 
in, session in Washington. 

‘¢The industries which this depart- 
ment is designed to serve are.of tre- 
mendous- magnitude and there is no one, 
T believe, who appreciates this more 
keenly than the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture,’’ said Mr. Meredith. ‘‘If we are 
to serve the farmers of this country, 
and through them the Nation as a 
whole, they must have contact with the 
department and the department with 
them. Therefore, I am speaking no 
idle phrase when I say that I want the 
suggestions which you men and others 
ean give. Frank, honest criticism will 
be gladly received also. It is by such 
eontact of mind with mind that the 
best results will be obtained. I want 
you men to know that whenever you 
eome to this department with sugges- 
tions or requests for help, we will do 
all in our power to serve you.’’ 


FOR TWO STEMS OF CLOVER 
Lime the land for clover. 


A ton of lime on wheat in the fa}l 


will make two stems of clover grow 
where one grew before. 


The Signs of the | 
Times 


The unprecedented decline in foreign ex- 
change, the substantial fall in stock and the 
sharp advance in interest rates which have 
taken place -within the last few months have 
given rise to many prophecies of an early re- 
action in business. Whether these prophecies 
come true or not depends entirely upon the 
American people. If we all work more, pro- 
duce more and save more, there will be no busi- 
ness depression: If we don’t do these things, 
business depression is certain. 


It is up to us and we will get exactly what 
we deserve. Sanity, prudence and industry 
will drive the clouds away. Wastefulness and 
shiftlessness will cause them to break in storm. 


The 
Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 


First National Bank 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Combined Capital and Surplus $6,700,000.00 


The Youngstown Glass & Paint Co. 


Wholesale and Retail - 
SASH, DOORS, GLASS AND PAINT 


140 East Federal St., Youngstown, Ohio 
Automatic Phone 6224 


Bell Phone Main 1120 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


PATENT MEDICINES, SICKROOM SUPPLIES, TOILET 
ARTICLES, PERFUMES, SOAPS, STATIONERY, 
CANDIES, GIFTS, ETC. 


MATHEWS 


CUT RATE MEDICINE STORE 
18 East Federal St. Youngstown, Ohio 
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Make Producers of the “Useless 


Members,” Says Secretary 
Meredith ~- 


In answering questions of newspaper 
man regarding means for reducing the 
high cost of living, Edwin T. Meredith, 
the newly installed Secretary of Agri- 
culture, said that useless employes, nc 
matter. in what line they may be en- 
gaged, must be released from non-pro- 
ductive work and given an opportunity 
to become producers upon the farm or 
in the factory. If this is done and if 
jobbers and retailers recognize the 
harm that must ultimately come from 
profiteering on the farmer and content 
themselves with a reasonable profit, he 
said, the question of the high cost of 
living will largely solve itself to the 
permanent good of all. But unless the 
whole country—all business and _ all 
labor—does recognize this a common 
_ problem and do the things necessary to 
solve it, he continued, ‘‘less and less 
will there be of farm produce to divide 
among the whole people and higher and 
higher will go the price of that which 
ig produced.’’ 

‘‘T am surprised,’’ said Mr. Mere- 
dith, ‘‘that I should have received the 
number of messages I, have, particu- 
larly from daily papers, asking what 
plans I, as Secretary of Agriculture, 
have to reduce the high cost of living. 
indicating that the general feeling is 
that this is essentially an agricultural 
problem. It is, of course, related to 
agriculture, but no more than to many 
other Inies of activity, and I am temp- 
ted to believe that the solution of the 
problem lies more in the hands of those 
interested in distribution and nonpro- 
ductive enterprises than in the hands 
of the farmers of the country. 

‘The farmers must certainly pro- 
duce. They have produced and will 
produc@—that is their business. They 
are on a piece-measure basis, so given 
satisfactory conditions they will do 
their part, as the farmers of America 
have in every situation or crisis that 
has faced the country. But this ques- 
tion of ‘satisfactory conditions’ is a 
big one. It is not a satisfactory con- 
- dition for the farmer to receive reduced 
prices for his pork, wheat, hides, while 
the prices of his machinery, lumber, and 
shoes are raised. It does not conduce 
to a pleasant frame of mind on the 
part of the farmer or spur him to 
greater production to be obliged to sel] 
_ his products for half or less than he 
later sees them sold for at retail. The 
dairy farmers of the country wonder if 
they are treated fairly when they. re- 
ceive 35 to 40 cents for butter and see 
it retail at 85 cents. The poultry men 
wonder why, when they receive from 
40 to 50 cents for eggs, they retail as 
high as a dollar per dozen. The hog 
growers wonder if they are not in a 
‘hazardous’ business when they buy 
fencing and all other supplies at great- 
ly increased prices, and then see their 
produce fall 50 per cent and sold by 
them at an actual loss, in answer to a 
demand on the part of the rest of the 
population for a reduced cost of living. 

‘‘The farmers of America’’, the new 
Secretary went on, ‘‘are willing to as- 
sume their part of the responsibilities 
as American citizens in meeting any 
problem threatening the welfare and 
stability of our country, but this high 


cost of living problem is a mutual one. 
and they ask that it be approached by 
all the people as a common problem. 
They ask that those engaged in distri- 
bution eliminate the lost motion and 
not put so great a burden upon produc- 
tion as there is upon it today. In other 
words, they ask that there be an ade- 
quate number of producers of wealth 
and this includes property and food of 
all kinds, and only such number of 
distributors as is necessary to perform 
the services required. They ask that 
the banks, railroads, wholesale houses. 
retail establishments, factories, all of 
which are vitally necessary to the far- 
mer and recognized by him as such, be 
speeded up along with him, that the 
work now done by three men may be 
done, if possible, by two, and the bur- 
den of transportation and distribution 
be thereby lightened. If the factory 
executive will speed up his plant that 
there may be two days’ labor in the 
supplies, machinery, or what not, that 
the farmer buys, rather than three 
days’ labor, the article will cost’ the 


‘farmer that much less, his profits be 


increased, and _ his production stimu- 
lated, more men stay on the farm, more 
men go to the farm. 


now. 


mileage. 


by parcels post. 


Goodyear, Goodrich, Hood, Kokomo Tires — 


FREE TUBE WITH EACH CASING 
SHIP SAME DAY ORDER IS Poe 


ARTHUR E. CASS & CO. 


1409 MARKET STREET > ee 


VULCANIZING 


If your shoe leaks you ie it to the cobbler. 

Your Tires are the Shoes of your Automobile. (From 1900 
to 1910 they were commonly called shoes.) Look them over 
, Have them Repaired. Have them Retreaded. ¢ 
A Retread properly done will give long oe satisfactory 


But take them to a responsible and experienced repair shop. 
An improper repair can ruin a tire. You can send them in 


Put ‘Useless Employes at Productive 
Work. 

: ‘Business men must look to the oper- 
ation of their establishments, no matter 
in what line they may be engaged, and 
see that no useless employe is retained 


the farmer now praia! Useles 
ployes must be released from no: 
ductive work that they may go | 
productive work and add to the | 
total that may be distributed among @ 


The Fare Truck that today i is giving satisfaction to thousands 
of users is— x 


THE NASH 


It is a dependable machine, giving to its owner an abundance 
_ of service and satisfaction. 


Write us and we will quote prices. 


Twe Mahoning fluo Sales o. 


YOUN GSTOWN : OHIO 


2 


237 Wick Avenue 


Ore pines . 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. Me 


ai ilers, transportation, etc., as we now 
have, but let us cut out the useless 
"member, the surplus one here and there, 
and give him an opportunity to become 
; pyoducer upon the farm, or in the 
factory. Let us have six-tenths of our 


distribution, that there may be six- 
tenths of what a man can produce each 
day for each of us, rather than have 
\four-tenths in production and six-tenths 
in distribution, which gives us only 
four-tenths of what a man can produce 
each day for each of us, To do this 
conditions in production must be attrac- 
tive, farming must be remunerative and 
offer to a young man who engages in 
it an opportunity equal to that offered 
him should he go into a bank, railroad 
wholesale or retail establishment. 


Labor Must Meet Farmer Halfway. 
‘‘The farmer asks that the laborers 
in the mines, the factory, and the mills 
who are also real producers along with 
the farmers, make an effort comparable 
to his to see there is just as little labor 
expense as possible in each article 
turned out by their hands, thereby help- 
ing the farmers of America, who in 
turn will help the laborer. This is not 
-ineonsistent with the views and desires 
of the loyal, intelligent laboring men 
who recognize the mutual advantage to 
all in an honest day’s work for an hon- 
est day’s pay. Given this, and the 
manufacturers, jobbers, and retailers 
taking a reasonable profit and recog- 
nizing the harm that must ultimately 
come from profiteering upon the farmer 


«the question of the high cost of living 


will largely solve itself to the perma- 
nent good of all concerned. 

‘On the other hand, if the whole 
country, all business and all labor, does 
not recognize this as a common prob- 
lem,’’ the Secretary continued, ‘‘and do 
those things which give the farmer a 
fair compensation for his efforts, do 
those things which make farming re- 
munerative, pleasant, and as attractive 
as other lines of endeavor, the condi- 
tions will not improve. On the con- 
trary, more and more will the young 
men léave the farms, more and more 
will the older men become discouraged 

and less and less will there be of farm 
produce to divide among the whole peo- 
ple for their sustenance, and higher and 
higher will go the price of that’ which 
is produced. ~~ —_ 

All Must Strive for Cheaper Distri- 
bution. 


‘‘ Attention must be given by public- 
spirited citizens to the methods which 
tend to quicken and cheapen distribu- 
tion of farm products, such as better 
terminal facilities, easier transfers, in- 
land water transportation, back haul- 
ing and round-about routes eliminated. 
We must all interest ourselves in help- 
ing solve the problems of the farmer 
and furnish him facilities that will help 
him in his business, While such facili- 

_ ties must be furnished, we find on the 
contrary there is now being made an 
assault on the Farm Loan Bank, which 

gives the farmer money on favorable 
terms, without commissions, without 
re) charges, finances him to carry 

e fundamental activity of our 

gives him long time that he 

y plan ahead where necessary. ‘The 


people in production and four-tenths in. 


result in ultimate harm to all interests. 
But how many business men in America 
have recognized this as their problem 


or interested themselves in the farmer’s 


behalf? Very few, and yet they could 
well afford, in fact must, interest them- 
selves in this and other problems affect- 
ing the farmer, or they will feel the 
reaction. 

‘<The farmers of America are willing 
and anxious to meet the problem of re- 


f 


ey 


Buy These at the Sign of the 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


ducing the cost of living as a mutual 
one. They seek the cooperation, sup- 
port and sympathy of the _ business 
world and receiving it they will do 
their part and more. All of us working 
to this end are strengthening and mak- 
ing permanent agriculture, 
foundation of our whole structure, and 
therefore doing well for our country as 
a whole. Every person, no matter in 
what walk of life he may be engaged, 


Weather 
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A BETTER GAS 


Red V 


THE VAHEY OIL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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should have a sympathetic, helpful in; 
terest in agriculture, be helpful to the 
farmer, and see he gets a fair, square 
deal in all matters. Surely such an 
attitude is an expression of the highest 
type of patriotism in peace.’’ 


the very — 


The argument of- the sociologist 
stresses the fact that children who do 
not get the milk they need are half 
starved and under nourished. 


When you’re in town try 


\V/AHEY IGH 


The Cold 


EST 


Gasoline 
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LOOK TO YOUR SEED CORN. 


The wet fall and cold winter brings 
to attention of corn growers the lesson 
of the spring of 1918, when it was 
necessary to test seed corn very care- 
fully before planting. The same care- 
ful tests should be made this spring. 
First, test a composite sample of one 
kernel from each of 75 or 100 ears. If 
95 per cent of these grow the seed is 
probably good. If less than that grow 
ear tests should be made. -The soil 
box, the sawdust box and the rag doll 
are suitable methods, 


HOW DO YOU GET YOUR BUTTER? 


Do you make the butter you use, or 
does some neighbor, or do you buy 
your butter? 

If you buy your butter, how do you 
know but what you are helping to bud 
a dairy industry in Argentina or some 
other foreign country? 

It woulan’t be much of a joke for a 
dairy farmer to have the price of. milk 
reduced because of a lot of foreign but- 
ter found its way to his family table. 

This thing might occur to any dairy 
farmer who buys butter made from 
milk not produced by him or some 
neighbor butter maker. 
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ALL CHILDREN ARE NOW 
; INCLUDED. 


Not so very long ago it was thought 
necessary to go into the most povern 
stricken section of the city to com- 
mence child welfare work. The poor 
tots were the off-spring largely of men 
and women who had drifted to the 
lowest of beings. This fact made us all 
the more pity the children. 

Now we are learning, the life of the 
greater portion of children is being 
neglected by parents from whom there 


is less excuse than existed for those” 


previous. Parents who can in every 
way afford are allowing their children 
to become crippled in both mind and 
body by failing to supply them with 
the necessary amount of milk. 

We are even more sorry for these. 


NEW TRUMBALL COUNTY OOW 
TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


County Agent Miller, of Trumball 
county, Ohio, announces a new cow 


testing association for the county, to . 


be. known as the North Trumbull 
County Cow Test Association. Oper- 
ations were started on Feb. 4. Ata 
meeting at Kinsman on Feb. 17, the 
following officers were elected: T. A. 
Fell, President; John Hiland, Vice 
President; Elmer Partridge, Secretary 
and Treasurer. In addition to these the 
Board of Directors consist of A. R. 
Miliken, H. C. Beatty, M. M. Miller and 
8. J. Bingham. Ivan L. Pickens has 
been employed as tester. There will be 
approximately 375 head under test. 
Twenty-six joined the Association. 


THE COWS KNOW BETTER. 


John Anderson, of the ‘‘Dairy Far- 
mer’’ says the cows know more than 
many dairymen because they would not 
be guilty of feeding their calves oleo. 


A CITY FELLOW’S VIEW. 


The following clipping, taken from 
the ‘‘Columbus Labor News’? is sent 
to us with a request to publish: 


The past week there has been a 
meeting of the farmers of Ohio at the 
Ohio University and very much has 
been done and said, more said than 
done. ae 

These poor and imposed on farmers 
seem to try and take there spleen out 
on the Labor Unions of the Country 
and say they are to blame for the-high 
prices prevailing, but fail to say how 
they are to blame. : 

Now the-truth of the matter is they 
are as a whole being misled. by a 
bunch of traitors to the human race. 


If the farmers of Ohio would work as ~ 
hard for the welfare of the laboring - 


man as the laboring man works for the 
farmer, both sides would be better off 


Seletolelededoie detest letetelotetofestegeiledfedenieateets 


and a better feeling would = be- 


tween them, 

If the farmer does wee seowed the 
laborer has to suffer and if the laborer 
doesn’t prosper the farmer doesn’t. 


Each can get along fine without the 
aid of the middle man who is the profi- 
teer, but have a hard time of it with- 
out one another. 

Instead of the farmer finding fault 
with the laborer he would join hands 
they would both be better off and 
everything would be more lovely. 

The farmer should not fail to remem- 
ber a house divided against itself can- 
not stand, or ‘‘united we stand and 
divided we fall.’’ 

—Common Sense. 


a 


- INDOOR 


ye. 
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health authorities. 


cost, 


to last 4 to 6 months.) 


Height 19 inches. 
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alata 


‘House, Ross St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENT- LES 


CHEMICAL 


Odorless, Sanitary 


COMFORT, CONVENIENCE AND HEALTHFULNESS 
SECURED WITHOUT RUNNING WATER OR PLUMBING. 
DANGER OF CONTAMINATED WELL WATER IS ELIMI- 
NATED. CAN BE PLACED IN ANY CONVENIENT ROOM. 
NO TOOLS AND ONLY A FEW MINUTES REQUIRED TO 
INSTALL. SET IN POSITION AND CONNECT THE PIPE 
TO THE CHIMNEY—THAT IS ALL. ; 


CENT-LES 
Chemical Indoor Closet 


Made odorless and sanitary through ventilation 
and the action of the special chemical which is 
mixed with water and placed in the container. 

The chemical closet is not an experiment but 
has been in successful use for years, and is indorsed 
and recommenedd by many health boards and 


_—For use in any place where running water. or 
sewer is not available in the farm or town home, 
summer cottage or camp, for workmen in buildings, 
under construction, etc., its comfort, convenience 
and healthfulness is worth far more than the small 


The case and pipe is enameled in gray and the seat finely finished in oak E 
with nickel plated hinges, the inner container of galvanized steel. ~ ae 


No. 15. Price, $19.50 R 


Complete as shown in the illustration with 6 ‘joints 3 inch enameled 
pipe each 18 inches long, 2, 3 inch enameled elbows, a 6 to 3 inch stove pipe 
reducer, wall finish collar, toilet paper holder and roll of paper, screws for 
attaching to the floor and one gallon of special chemical, (usually saiesient ; 


Extreme size across top 15 x 19 inches. ie By 3 
Shipping eee Crated, approximately 55 pomaae: 


ADDRESS OF PITTSBURGH OFFI 


Address all mail to The Dairym 
Cooperative Sales Company, Cou 


Have you stopped growing clover? 
If so, why not try again? — i 
Lime, in most cases, will insure sue 


cess. a 


HARDEST KIND OF WORK. ~ 


‘Housewife—There is plenty of wo! 
about if you’d only look for it. 

‘Hobo—Yes, lady, an’ by the tim 
I’ve found it all me energy’s gone. 


CLOSET 


ficiency iH iii Maul al Bah tad hcl, 
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SOLD BY » 


hardware G0. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO — 


MERCHANTS ard ARE oD 


IN RURAL ADVANCEMENT DESERVE | 


_ YOUR PATRONAGE. 
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VILK PRICES AND MARKET NOTES 


FEBRUARY PRICES. 


_ Factory price in Pittsburgh district 
$3.75 for 3.5 milk. Direct shipments 
3.5 milk 39c per gallon. Untested milk 
sells at 41% cents per gallon. Butter 
fat differential is 5¢ per point above or 
below 3.5 milk. For cream shipments 
.786 cents for butterfat. Retail milk 
price 16c qt., 9¥%c pt. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
- Pays $4.15 for 3.5 milk, F. O. B., City. 
5e butterfat differential. Retail price, 
16c qt., 9c pt. 
Akron, Ohio 
Pays $4.05 for 3.5 milk, F. O. B. City. 
5¢ butterfat differential. 
‘16¢ qt., 9¢ pt. 
. Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Pays 39c per gallon for 3.5 milk. 5e 
butterfat guierential, Retail price, 16c 
qt., 9c pt. 
! Warren and Niles, Ohio. 
. Pays 354% cents per gallon for 3.5 
milk, F. O. B., City. 5c butterfat differ- 
ential. Retail price, 16c qt., 9c pt. 
eS Springfield, Ohio. 
$3.83 per hundred pounds 4% milk. 
Other conditions same -as January an- 
nouncement. Consumers pay premium 
for Jersey milk. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
$4.20 per hundred pounds, f. o. b., 
city. 6¢ per point butter fat differen- 
tial. 7 1-4¢ per point paid for cream. 
Retail price 16c qt., 9c pt. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Columbus price not settled, probably 


Retail price, © 


“differential. 


$4.50 for 4% milk f. 0. b., city. Deal- 
ers’ war still going. 


Conneaut, Ohio. 
36c per gallon f. o. b., city, 3.5 milk. 
No test basis. Retail price 15c¢ qt., 
9c pint. 
New York City. 
$3.68 per hundred pounds 3.5 milk in 
200 mile zone. 4c butter fat differ- 
ential. 
Marion, Ohio. 
$3.60 per hundred pounds 3.5 milk at 
factory. 4c butterfat differential. Re- 
tail price 14e per qt. 
Canton, Ohio. 
$3.85 per hundred pounds f. o. b., 


city, 3.5 milk. 5e per point butter fat 
differential. Retail price 14c per qt. 


Ashtabula, Ohio. 


39¢ per gallon for 3.5 milk, f. o. b.. 
City. Retail price 15¢ qt., 9c pt. 


Minerva, Ohio, Condensory. 
$3.50- for 3.5 milk. 3c butterfat 
Dairymen are turning off 
cows because it is impossible to pro- 
duce milk for $3.50 with feed at the 
present high prices and not lose money. 

Delta, Ohio, Condensory. 
$3.35 for 3.5 milk. 4¢ butterfat 
differential. Considerable dissatisfac- 
tion because producers feel they are 
not getting cost of production. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
$3.70 per hundred pounds 3.5 milk. 
36% cents per gallon for direct ship- 
ments, f. 0. b., city. 5¢ butterfat differ- 
ential. Retail price 16c¢ qt., 10¢ pt. 


: MARCH PRICES. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Factory price in Pittsburgh district 
$3.50 for 3.5 milk. Direct shipments 
3.5 milk 37¢ per gallon. Untested milk 
sells at 3914 cents per gallon. Butter 
fat differential is 5¢ per point above or 
below 3.5 milk. For cream shipments 
-743 cents for butterfat. Retail milk 
price 16c qt., 9146c pt. 

Ashtabula, Ohio. 

37 cents for 3.5 milk, f. 0. b., City. 

Retail price 15¢ qt., 9c pt. 
Conneaut, Ohio. 

34¢ per gallon f. 0. b., city, 3.5 milk. 
No test basis. Retail price 15¢ qt.; 
Qe pint. 

Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Pays 37¢ per gallon for 3.5 milk. 5c 
butterfat differential. Retail price, 16c 
qt., 9¢ pt. 

Warren and Niles, Ohio. 

Pays 33% cents per gallon for 3.5 
milk, F. O. B., City. 5e¢ butterfat differ- 
ential. Retail price, 16¢ qt., 9c pt. 

Youngstown, Ohio. 

Pays $3.90 for 3.5 milk, f. 0. b., City. 
5¢ butterfat differential. Retail price 
16e qt., 9¢ pt. 


PITTSBURGH MILK PRICES FOR 
THE LAST 12 MONTHS. 


March, 1919. 


Factory price per 100 Ib8.....00..-..-.$3.00 
Gallon price, F. O. Bu, Citynnccnon .33 
April, 1919, 
Factory price per 100 VWos.e.cscsccmn $3.00 
Gallon price, F. O. B., City. icccecesiie 33 


May, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 Ibs....................$3.00 
Gallon price, F. O. B.; City... .33 
June, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 Ib8... econ $2.40 
Gallon price, F. O.-B., Cit yiccccecccmcenone 27% 
July, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 Tbs. $2.65 
Gallon price, F. O. B., Cit yocnccecnnom .30 
August, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 Ibs... $3.25 
Gallon price, F. O. B., City... ess ts] 
September, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 Ibs... $3.25 
Gallon price; F. O. B., City... SO 
October, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 Ibs.................$3.60 
Gallon price, F. O. B., City... 38 
November, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 Ibs... $3.75 
Gallon price, F. O. B., City. 39 
December, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 Ibs... $4.00 
Gallon price, F. O. B., City... RSE 28 
January, 1920. 

Factory price per 100 Ibs............. $3.80 
Gallon price, F. O. B., Cit yen 39% 
February, 1920. 

Factory price per 100 Ws. ccc $3.75 
Gallon price, F. O. B., City... - 09 
Remarks. 


Above prices are based upon 3.5 milk, 
d¢ per point is added or deducted for 
each one-tenth point of butterfat varia- 
tion. 

Dealers not buying upon a test basis 
pay a flat price of 2% cents per gallon 
above gallon price. 


(Continued on Page Twelve) 


HOME CLOVER SEED BEST 


Home-grown seed is more likely to 
make a good stand than Italian. 

American clover is less liable to dis- 
ease than Italian. 

Insist on knowing what you buy. 


MAKE CLOVER SEED COUNT 


Clover seed is expensive. 

Do not waste it on poorly prepared 
land. 

Drill or harrow it in so as to make it 
all count. 


»CORONA 


‘THE PERSONAL WRITING 


MACHINE > 


~ 


My Do you relaize what a Personal 
= writing machine could do for you? 


ran write letters which you want to look businesslike. 
. CORONA is the best all around writing machine as 


well as the best machine for all around use. 


Y, Weighs six pounds, comes in a case, costs $50.00. 


It will do the same work as a 30 pound one and will 


last longer. Come in and try it or write for catalog. 


CORONA SALES CO. 


41 No. Phelps St. . 


Youngstown, O. 


Quality is our standard ; let it be yours 


7 ee EELS 


We will pay 5c above highest Chicago quota- 
tions for butter-fat in sour cream 


The Islay Dairy Co. 


1033 Mahoning Avenue 


Both Phones 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


t 


— THE BEST VALUES — 


PIANOS 


PHONOGRAPHS 


We want your trade and we 


promise to give you the 
best values obtainable 


for your money 


Our Prices Are Lowest 


We Give Liberal Discounts for Cash 


OHIO STATE PIANO CO. 


329 WEST FEDERAL ST. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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INSPECTION PLAN MATERIALLY 
BETTERED. 


© 


Thru the efforts of the Board of 
Directors, a plan has been outlined by 
the Pittsburgh Board of Health, where- 
by better attention will be given to 
producers who comply wih the Board’s 
regulations after being ‘‘shut-off.’’ 


Hereafter, inspectors will be re- 
quired to give the producer at the 
time of discontinuing his shipping, a 
ecard on which are printed the follow- 
ing twelve regulations, and the para- 
graphs checked which the producer 
must comply with before being allowed 
_ to again ship to the Pittsburgh market 

When the producer believes he has 
properly complied with the regulations 
and desires to start shipments again, he 


will forward a card which will be fur- - 


nished him, to J. C. MeNeil, V. M. D. 
Supt. of Food Inspection, Pittsburgh. 
Pa., and another inspection will be or- 
dered immediately. 

It is suggested that when this notice 
igs sent to Dr. McNeil, the producer 
notify the office of the D. C. S. Co.; 
giving date that notification was sent. 
Frequently in the past, it has beén sev- 
eral months before a producer has been 
able to have this re-inspection resulting 
in\ considerable loss to him. It was to 
eliminate these unnecessary delays that 
the organization has prevailed for, a 
different system and the Board of 
Directors mean to~follow the matter 
closely. 

Producers will find it profitable, not 
to encourage animosity between them- 
selves and the inspectors, and so long 
as it is evident the purpose is to better 
the quality of milk for the City of 
Pittsburgh there should be active co- 
operation to that end. 

The policy of the organization will 
be to encourage the production of good, 
clean milk which reflect toward better 
markets and better prices. 


The Twelve Conditions. 


1. Milk from any cow showing signs 
of disease must not be used. 

2. Tight stable floors must be pro- 
vided, preferably of cement construc- 
tion provided with a gutter immed- 
iately behind the cows. 

3. Proper ventilation of stables, pro- 
vision for at least 400 cubic feet of air 
space for each cow. Not less than one 
square foot of window area per cow. 
Windows may be very cheaply con- 
structed of muslin instead of glass. 

4, The walls, ceilings. and floors 
must be kept clean and the stables 
white-washed thruout at least twice a 
year. 

5. The stables must be cleaned twice 
daily and the manure removed at least 
30 feet from the stable. 

6. The cows must be kept clean; 
no accumulations of manure upon their 
flanks, sides, udders or tails. 

7. The milking must be done with 
elean, dry hands. 

8. The milk pails must ie clean and 
sterilized by boiling water or other 
sterilization previous to milking. A 
narrow top milk pail is highly recom- 
mended. 

9. The milk must be removed at 
once from the stable and _ properly 
cooled; a-temperature of 50 degrees or 
below is preferred. 

10. The milk must be placed in 
clean vessels and kept cool until de- 
livered. 

11. No person having an infectious 
disease, or coming in contact with a 


DAIRYMEN’S PBI 


. * . a . \ 
person having an infectious disease, 


will be allowed to milk the cows, or in — 


any way handle the milk. 
12. No hogs, sheep or poultry al- 
lowed in cow stables. 


APPLICATIONS TO SHIP MILK. 


Notice is given from the-office of the 
D. C. S. Co. to all members, that here- 
after, applications to deliver milk to 
the receiving stations or country plants 
shall be made direct to the Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company, Court 
House, Ross St., Pittsbugrh, Pa., in- 
stead of to the factory managers. Pro- 
ducers may make applications direct or 
thru the office of the secretary of the 
Local. 


Shortage of help has caused some de- © 


lays in attending to these applications 
heretofore, owing to sickness, ete., but 
applications are now being given atten- 
tion on the day received. Remember 
that the placing of milk at the country 
plants is in the hands of the D. C. 8. 
Co., for their members. 

Members of the organization’ must 
not change dealers without properly 
notifying the Pittsburgh office. The 
organization sells the milk of its mem- 
bers and will insist that individuals 
discontinue any connection with deal- 
ers. Failure of dealers to pay promptly 
or any other irregularity should be re- 
ported immediately. 


A lot of people who are too poor in 
their opinions to buy butter, give away 
fifty cents every few days to the beef 
trust. Giving the oleo money to some 
one who knows enough to buy butter 
would show more brains. 


COLUMBUS COMES TO PITTSBURG. 


For several months, matters have not 
been going well with the milk business 
at the Columbus, Ohio, market. There 
has been a free-for-all tug-of-war be- 
tween producers and dealers, dealers 
and dealers, consumers and dealers and 
producers, and every other combination 
of the three possible to make. Pro- 
ducers have lost money, dealers have 
lost money, and consumers placed a 
boyeott on milk. 

Representatives of both producers 
and dealers were present at the Pitts- 
burgh price conference in hopes of see- 
ing and hearing some things to place 
in operation on the Columbus market. 
All expressed the wish of seeing a 
similar price fixing plan at their mar- 
ket and figured their.trip had been of 
much benefit. Columbus producers are 
receiving about 57 cents per hundred 
less than Pittsburgh~producers. Retail 
prices have been too low to make the 
business profitable to dealers and to 
allow them to pay producers a better 
price. 

From the pmoerioading the Reporter 


_has of the situation it is evident that 


no one, but a well organized producers’ 
organization, can bring this pra up. 
to a desired standard. 

The . Pittsburgh interests welcome 
visits of this kind: from neighboring 
districts. The failure of some of these 
neighbors to keep up with Pittsburgh 
holds everyone back. Members of the 
D. C. S. Co. would profit individually if 
a few of these meetings saw their at- 
tendance. 


Every argument impresses us with © 


the fact that the regular use of milk is 
an absolute essential in the human diet 


CE REPORTER 


; CONDENSED Ss eae MARKET. 


The condensed milk market is suffer- 
ing the greatest from decreased exports. 
Nearly a billion pounds of condensed 
milk was exported from the United 
States during the year 1919, with a 
value of about $125,000,000. This was 
a trade developed during the war 
period most entirely, for in 1914 only 
a few thousand pounds was exported- 


From all reports available, manufac- 


turers have ware houses filled which is 
a bad outlook when just gees 3 the 
heavy production period. 


Efforts are being made to find an 
outlet for the accumulated stocks in a 
sway “that will not too greatly affect 
prices. Assumption is that some vege- 
table substitutes for condensed milk 
are making great headway upon for- 
eign markets. In England, oleo has 
most universally replaced butter so it 
ig not surprising if milk substitutes are 
equally in gene especially in those 


. countries where the economic co 


‘should have at least a quart of -milk 


is so serious. 


DEMAND FOR COW TESTERS ‘con 
TINUES TO BE GREAT. is 

Since 1909 | giactycewes Gow mestin 
Associations have been organized i 
Ohio. Thirty-nine are still in operatio: 
and 23 have gone defunct. The chie: 
reason for so many associations discon- — 
tinuing the work has been scarcity of 
competent testers. Another reason — 
the fact that a good many men, wh 
started in associaion work, are now d 
ing advanced work. Five new associa- 
tions are awaiting testers and six ol 
associations are now being reorganized 
On Feb. 1, three milk cost account ass 
ciations started ay ete 


eee. child under six years of age 


each day to allow proper Baas an 
mental development. 


Union Motor Trucks 


THE HOFFMASTER- GIFFORD MOTOR CO. 


65 Essex Street 


4 


é 
z ' . Both Phones 6678 


* 


A New 
Poultry House 


-~ # 


A few years ago the price you received for your chickens _ “ 
and eggs did not warrant you in spending much money to y 
house your flock. Prices on egos and chickens have never — 
been so high and there is no immediate prospect of their lower 
ing until other food prices oe sags eas : ae 


West Dawson St. WARREN, 0. W. & N. Phone, ‘1541, 
Erie Street NILES; OHIO 27. Bell Phor 
Prospect Street GIRARD, OHIO Bell Phe on 


Jay Street 


NEWTON FALLS, OHIO — 


PITTSBLRGH REGULATIONS AS TO 
MILK HOUSE. 


_ No milk or eream shall be shipped 
into the City of Pittsburgh from any 
dairy or farm which is not provided 
with a milk house of sufficient capacity 
to adequately provide for the storage 
and eare of the milk produced upon 
said farm. 

Such milk house shall be located not 
- less than fifty (50) feet from any 
manure pile, privy, cess-pool, vault. 
; chicken coop or yard, hog pen or lot. 


- 


et shall be constructed of tight, sound 
floors, walls and ceilings, and provided 
with proper drainage. 

Adequate ventilation shall be pro- 
vided, but doors and windows shall not 
directlx connect with any other build- 
ing, and shall be provided with screens. 
the mesh of which is sufficiently fine to 


exclude flies and other insects from. 


April Ist to Nov. Ist. 


Milk, intended for shipment into 
Pittsburgh, shal! be taken, immediately 
after being drawn from the cow, to the 
milk house, where it shall be stored un- 
til it is removed for shipment. 


_ The floors, walls, ‘ceiling, vat, ete., of 
_the milk house a at all times be 
kept in a cleanly condition, and no 
articles which are unnecessary for the 
storage, handling or care of the milk 
shall be kept in the milk house. 


This resolution shall be in effect Jan. 
1, 1912, and failure to comply with the 
foregoing will render milk and dairy 
products liable to exclusion from Pitts- 
burgh on and after specified date. 


There is no economy so great that 
children should be denied milk. 


WARREN LOCAL. 


During the past month we had the 
pleasure of attending a meeting held 
by a few Warren, Ohio, producers. 
There are several adjustments at this 
market, producers would like and ought 
to make but it seems lack of complete 
organization is greatly hindered. Indi- 
cations are, the greater number of ship- 
pers are members of the D. C. S. Uo.. 
but the few outside the organization 
make it very difficult to put across 
some of the things that ought to be. 

Dealers, it seems, have a policy. of 
paying some of these outsiders a higher 
price than prevails for the “members, or 


in other words are bribing producers to _ 


hinder developments of all. 


The unorganized dairymen surely do 
not understand the effects of this prdc- 
tice and it hardly seems possible they 
would willing accept this unfair advan- 
tage if they do. ,. 

‘The dairy organization is affecting 
the price they receive whether they are 
members or not and the failure to fully 
organize is hindering | the full effect. 
‘Who can say that thru proper organiza- 
tion all the dairymen supplying the 
Warren market would not receive as 
auch or more than the few who hold 
themselves aloft? At other markets it 
1a8 proven that they would. 


THE ALTERNATIVE 
Eo ie 

taxi charge is awful. I.can’t 
take you to the police 


t; but take me to the poor- 
ee 


TO PREVENT IT. 


Dairymen and creamerymen in many 
States are troubled every spring by 
garlic or onion flavor in the milk. This 
is due to the cows feeding on garlic or 
wild onion, one of the first plants to 
start in the*pasture in the spring. The 
trouble from garlic is not likely to last 
very long, as this weed is soon cropped 
off and the grass becomes plentiful 
enough for the cattle to feed on it in 
preference to the onion. 

Garlic flavor in milk can be removed 
by heating the milk to 145 degrees F. 
and forcing air thru it at this temper- 
ature for 30 to 60- minutes, according 
to Farmers’ Bulletin 608 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. As 
this method requires a certain amount 
of equipment, it is much more satis- 
factory for the average dairyman to 
keep the odor out of milk by a few 


-simple precautions in herd manage- 


ment. 

There are two ways of protecting the 
milk from garlic flavor. First, prevent 
the cows from obtaining garlic; and 
second, manage the herd on garlic pas- 
ture, so that there will be the least pos- 
sible chance of getting the flavor in the 
milk. 

Often the garlie is found only in one 
patch in the pasture, and this can be 
temporarily fenced off and pastured 
with other animals not producing milk. 

Where garlic is scattered all over the 

field it will be impossible to keep. the 
cows away from it, but by removing 
them to some other field three or four 
hours before each milking the~ flavor 
will be reduced to a minimum. The 
odor in milk is strongest from cows 
which have just eaten garlic, and the 
odor is reduced as the time between the 
eating of garlic and milking is in- 
creased. 
_ In case no garlic-free pasture is avail- 
able, it would be advisable to drive the 
cattle tothe barnyard three or four 
hours before milking and feed them on 
hay and silage. As the season for gar- 
lic trouble is short, this should not 
cause much inconvenience. 

The best plan for avoiding trouble 
from this weed on the dairy farm is to 
kill it out completely. This ean be done 
with little trouble, and those interested 
can obtain information on the subject 


GARLIC FLAVOR IN MILK—HOW 


Dp 
DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


by writing to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for ~Farmers’ 
Bulletin 610, ‘‘ Wild Onion, Method of 
Eradication. ’’ 


There is no substitute for milk. 


There is no famine so desperate as a 
milk famine. 


There is no other food that has all 
the virtues of*milk. 


Arguments of the physiologist shows 
that milk is most readily assimilated. 


Children of six to sixteen years of 
age should use at least a pint of milk 
each day. 


The studies of the physician proves 
milk to be the most acceptable food for 
the child. 


Eleven 


PRUNE YOUR TREES NOW. 


‘‘Every good day from now until the 
blossoms are out, if necessary, should 
be utilized in pruning fruit trees,’’ ad- 
vises R. B. Cruickshank, of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture of the Ohio State 
University. ‘‘Demonstrations have 
shown that the thinning out of surplus 
twigs and small branches will both 
increase the quantity and improve the 
quality of the fruit borne. The re- 
moval of heavy branches except in 
cases of emergency is not recommended. 
The best practice is the elimination of 
crowded wood generally thruout the 
tree rather than heavy cutting at single 
points, so that all parts of the tree 
shall receive equal benefits. Prune 
lightly and annually for best results.’? ° 


Test Your Clover Seed. 
- It Costs Too Much to Take a Chance. 


Heelies 


Price 
$1330.00 
Delivered 


LOOMIS 


THE VIM TRUCK 


The Truck that every farmer needs. 


We have six of these trucks on the 


floor and will make any kind of trade with a farmer or milk dealer. 


Go oe I Bel Se SONn 


328 W. RAYEN AVE. 
eeeeeMerios % 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
teiiveloleieieieloiny 


A Way to Save:the Atavleeen 


Had the prices of EXIDE BATTERIES ad- 

vanced in proportion to other auto accessories 

the increase would ‘no doubt equal the extra 

tax. EXIDE BATTERIES cost no more than 

they did three years ago. fi 
The large number of EXIDE users in 

Youngstown is ample proof that EXIDE BAT- 

TERIES do mean a saving to you. 


REAL BATTERY SERVICE FOR YOU AT ALL TIMES 


EXIDE MILBURN SERVICE, 


1021 WICK AVE 
a 


SPECIALS 


USED CARS 


Saxon Six Sedan, Wire Wheels, Five Cord Tires 
Chevrolet Sedan, many extras 
Paige Light Six Chummy, overhauled and repainted 
Chevrolet, Overhauled and Repainted........ cc eseseeeeeseeeeee 
Chevrolet, Overhauled and Repainted............ccsscssceeenaeee 

Chevrolet, Overhauled and Repainted 
Chevrolet, Overhauled. and Repainted,.......c.rcccccssesscersncssersssesssvsssscacsesceeses 
Chevrolet, Overhauled and Repainted 
Chevrolet, Overhauled and Repainted 
Chevrolet Roadster, 
Saxon Six Touring 
Saxon Six Roadster 
Ford Sedan Starter, Demountable Rims, 1918 
Ford Coupe, Starter, 1917 
Ford One Ton Truck, Oab and Express Body 


OTHERS TOO NUMEROUS TO LIST. SPECIALLY / 


DO YOU KNOW 


we have been working all winter to have our used cars in fine condition 


for the first days of spring? 


‘PRIOED. COME EARLY. 


Bell Main 761 


Sateen eeeneeeeess 


oreeer eer reer etree ttre tere titer itt r terri rr ery 


Domonstratorsnatenecite mina ate eae 


Peer Serr rete etter tt etre ree ee eee reer tree eer er rere ere Terre rer 


SPECIALS 


Senne tenant etennes 


° 


F. B. SMITH USED CAR DEPARTMENT 


114 East Boardman Street W. N. SAXTON, Mer 


USED CARS 


Twelve 


Butter 


Market During The 
Past Month 


Following the clearing of the late 
arrivals of Danish butter, the butter 
market during the week ending January 
- 24 strengthened and trading became 

more active than for some time past. 

As is customary during periods of, de- 

clining prices, buyers had purchased 

‘only sufficient supplies for immediate 

needs. With domestic receipts of 

fancy butter light, due to delayed ar- 
rival of shipments, buyers anticipating 

a firmer market naturally endeavored 

to obtain supplies at the lower prices. 

This increased demand tended to boost 

prices, resulting in an average price ad- 

vanee of 1.54 cents over the previous 
week at the five important markets— 

New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Bos- 

ton and San Francisco. 

While storage butter moved satisfac- 
torily, trade turned to the fresh make 
when it was obtainable, and some un- 
certainty was apparent among the large 
holders as to whether the surplus stock 
would be moved before the end of the 
season. This will probably depend on 
the quantity of butter imported .and 
the rapidity with which produetion in- 
creases. ? 

The butter market during the week 
ending January 31 was unsettled, with 
a tendency toward slightly lower prices 
as shown by an average price decline 
of 0.18 cent under the previous week at 
the five important markets. Sentiment 
appeared to be the ruling factor and it 
served to upset the normal working of 
supply and demand. With receipts 

- lighter than for the previous week and 
much lighter than for the corresponding 
week last year, with a material in- 
erease in the consumptive demand and 

a shortage in the available trading 

stocks necessitating comparatively 

heavier storage withdrawals, the mar- 


ket from the technical standpoint was 


in excellent condition and in line for 
higher prices. 

On the other hand, with the effect on 
the market of the recent receipts of 
Danish butter still fresh in mind, it is 

_ not surprising that the trade exhibited 
nervousness in anticipation of the ar- 
rival of the shipments due early in 
February, variously estimated at from 
280,000 pounds to 560,000 pounds. How- 
ever, unless prices advance this consign- 
ment may have little effect on the mar- 
ket because it costs from 62 to 65 cents 
f. o. b. New York, and the market is 
in better shape to absorb it: 

With storage withdrawals for the 
week amounting to 3,727,800 pounds it 
appears that the warehouses will be 
emptied before the beginning of the 
“new season unless as rumored, some of 
the storage butter held for foreign ac- 
count is offered for sale on this side. 
The removal of storage stocks has been 
accelerated by the inferior quality of 
the current receipts. 

The outlook for the immediate future 
varies but little from the preceding 
week, and the slight decrease in prices 
was apparently based on sentiment 
rather. than on economics. Compared 
with the corresponding ‘week last year 
the price averaged 14.74 cents higher 
at the five markets. It is safe to as- 
sume that, as soon as weather condi- 
tions permit larger production, prices 
will decline. This may be hastened by 
imports from Denmark at a cost of 564 


PA 
cents f.o. b., New York, and by turn- 
ing foreign-owned storage stocks into 
our markets. 


A combination of circumstances dur- 
ing the week ending February 7 which 
culminated in a short supply of butter 
at the time of a consumptive demand 
at least equal to any experienced since 
last fall, practically cleared the mar- 
kets of fresh supplies and caused an 
average price advance of 1.64 cents at 
the five important markets. In antici- 
pation of the arrival of the foreign but- 
ter on the Atlantic seaboard some ship- 
ments of butter originally intended for 
eastern points were directed to Chicago. 
While under ordinary conditions this 
would have weakened the Chicago mar- 
ket, heavy storms prevented the arrival 
of a large part of the shipments at any 
of the markets; thereby creating a ser- 
ious shortage in such markets as New 
York and Philadelphia and preventing 
a serious break in prices in Chicago. 
Yhe arrival of the Danish butter at 
New York partially relieved the short- 
age, but the supplv was insufficient to 
prevent a material increase in prices. 


Toward the end of the week there 
was a somewhat weaker feeling, espe- 
cially at New York, more from senti- 
ment than from current market condi- 
tions. It was felt that receipts would 
increase rapidly as weather conditions 
facilitated shipments. It is more than 
probable, however, that production was 
curtailed during the inclement weather, 
thereby minimizing the danger of any 
great or sudden increase in receipts. 
Another-weakening factor was the of- 
fer of Danish butter for March de- 
livery f. 0. b. New York, duty paid, as 
low as 50% cents. 


From the statistical standpoint, it ap- 
pears that present price levels can not 
be maintained. Because of weather 
conditions, production has been below 
normal, and receipts during the past 
month averaged from 25 to 50 per 
cent below the corresponding weeks 
last year. While storage holdings have 
been reduced at a very satisfactory 
rate, present stocks at:the five markets 
are 6,982,021 pounds over last ° year. 
The season for rapid increases in pro- 
duction is very near and, if delayed by 


continued bad weather, can be partially. 


offset by imports at quotations consid- 
erably below current prices, which av- 


erage 64.78 cents on the five markets, — 


17.89 cents above the 
week last year. 


corresponding 


Continued stormy weather in the 
Fast during the week ending February 
14 retarded shipments of supplies from 
the producing sections and in some 
markets practically prevented delivery 
to customers. Under these cireum- 
stances prices~ for the fancy grades 
might have been raised to higher levels 


but apprehension as to just when de-. 


layed shipments might be delivered, 
competition of storage butter, and gen- 
eral sentiment worked to prevent this. 
In fact, so fearful were dealers of the 
effects of the arrival of delayed. ship- 
ments that in their efforts to move 
stocks, including storage goods, the 
average price of 92 score butter drop- 
ped 1.09 cents under the previous week 
at the five important markets—New 


York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 


CE REPORTER 


and San Francisco. The arrival of the e 


Danish butter during the week partially 
relieved the shortage but boded ill for- 


tune for shippers and dealers whose 


stocks may be moved on a declining 


market. In this connection it should - 


be borne in mind that butter prices on 
the five markets averaged 14.92 cents 
above the corresponding week last 


~ year, while prices of other dairy com- 


modities, such as condensed milk and 
cheese, were materially lower. 


In spite of efforts to move storage 
butter at prices as low as 50 cents, 
withdrawals were not as heavy as dur- 
ing recent weeks. Some Belgium-owned 
storage buter was offered and sold in 
our markets. Approximately 560,000 
pounds of Danish butter are due to ar- 
rive February 18 and a somewhat larger 
shipment March 4, after which but 
little more is expected-here as Denmark 
is reported to have contracted her fu- 
ture output to markets nearer home. 


PITTSBURGH AVERAGE MILK 
PRICES FOR 10 YEARS. 


These prices are for milk delivered 


at country receiving plants and are 


based on 4 per cent. milk. Add $1.09 
per hundred to determine gallon ship- 
rents f. 0. b., City, for the years 1918 
and 1919. 
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83 East Myrtle Ave. 


ia 


‘if not, cover the seed with a harr 


'R. R. statton.. Fair buildings, frui 


FR UCKS . 


Thousands of Commerce — 
Trucks are in service—in 
practically all lines of busi- — 
-ness—earning regular divi- 

dends on the investment — 


Tne Service Motor Truck Sale 00. 


Factory Distributors for 
- The Commerce Motor Car Co., Detroit, 


PLANT CLOVER RIGHT | 
Do not plant clover unless you p 
ii right. sat he ae 

Lime, good seed, and a good seed 
make the difference between a st 
and a failure. f 

Plant with a drill if you have one; 


CLASSIFIED COLUMI 


Advertising will be inserted under this 
at the rate of three cents per word for the 
first insertion and two cents per word for 
each additional insertion. Always give num- 
ber of insertions desired when forwarding 
copy. ; ae: ae 

TRY THE CLASSIFIED COLUMN ~ 

Many who have used the classified column 
of the Reporter tell of good results. This 
form of advertising is the cheapest advertis- 
ing for the man who has some used article of 
no further value to him but of service 
others. Generally a buyer can be found at 
cost of a few cents, There are thousands 
doliars worth of tools, etc, of no further 
service to their owners, that can be dispo 
of to others. The owners can turn these 
things into money for themselves and in many 
cases save the buyer half the price of new 

oods. Hither the buyer or seller must get 
n touch with each other by making known 
their desires or what they may have to offer. 
A WANT or FOR SALE notice in the classi 
fied column will do the business. : 


FOR SALE—An  accuiffetetron | 
several barrels of Pure Lead and 
paint from our many jobs, making 
fine grade of rich medium gray ¢ 
Will sell at $2.00 per gallon put up 
five gallon kits, ready for use. R 
& Associates Co., Painters & De 
ators, 26 West Federal Street, You 
town, Ohio. ms 

FOR SALE—Or exchange or sm 
place near town, excellent 100 acer 


dairy farm near Springboro and 
neautville, Pa. One mile from E. & 


well watered, sugar bush. Leon H. 


Christy, Springboro, Pa. — : 
WANTED—I. X. L. four Ft. ev: 

ator pans without arch. Arthur 

Andover, Ohio. j 


DP a 
ba 


Youngstown, 0. 


T'TSBURGH MILK PRICE SETTLE. 


MENT FOR MARCH. 
, A P 
(Continued From Page One) 


‘quite a flow of milk for four or five 
months of the year and are at their 
best when on the early pastures. In 
the spring and early summer they live 
and produce milk upon grass and the 
rest of the year are given just enough 
feed to keep them in existence. They 
e freshed early in the year and the 
otal amount of milk produced is in- 
ereased. to huge proportions the first 
“five months of the year because of 
‘them. | There is no means of increasing 
‘demands of whole milk markets, which 
at other periods of the year influence 
price, to any where near the propor: 
tions of increased production, thus the 
area are flooded, prices decline 
~ losses encountered and the entire in 
rs _ dustry suffers. 
Whole milk is worth as much to the 
consumer one month as another and 
~ retail prices on fluid milk would hold 
~ materially higher levels were it not 
that retail prices are forced to decline 
with prices paid the milk producer. 
Whole milk demands have first claims 
upon supply after which the so-called 
_ surplus is manufactured into products 
"stored and sold when opportunity pre- 
“sents. Comparatively few buyers can 
take chances with the manufactuerd 
‘ a roduct for it involves huge amounts 
of money, wide fluctuations, unusual] 
‘business judgment, ete. The milk manu- 
facturer lacks the control so evident for 
‘other manufacturers because at all 
times the producer will or may do 
things contrary. With large stocks on 
hand, the-producer continues to produce 
-and add to accumulated stocks. 


if figures were available covering 
losses brought by irregular production. 
the writer believes the amount would 
equal the acknowledged amount  pro- 
ducers are sustaining or the difference 
between cost of production: and prices 
. received. Dealers sustain enormous 
losses who are not equipped to handle 
- other than fluid milk and since these 
losses are passed on eventually to the 
producer, there will be little effort to 
regulate the even production thruout 
the year except as made by producers. 


_ Milk producers as a whole should 

- follow so near as possible to the pro- 
gram of the steel plant. If over a 
period of time, prices received are in- 
- sufficient, nothing is going to make 
them: sufficient but curtailed production. 
No dairyman will be equipped to cur- 
tail production who does not know his 


production costs “and when he does he. 


will not be benefitting himself by keep- 
ing in existence unprofitable cows. 
_ Regulating the herd for even produc- 
~ tion and keeping and SELLING only 
- profitable cows is the regulation for 
Ee cost of production and a 


As eacaity has wade some very Yglose 
study. of this. subject and the Reporter 
will soon publish his 


deductions if 


dairy farming Santigt be made to Phe 
profitable generally, but producers thru 
organized effort must face conditions as 
they exist. Wishes, demands or force 
will never bring more than an echo 
but a little work coupled with good 
judgment will at all times pay returns. 


At no market in the United States 
so far as facts are available, have there 
been such close cooperation as exists in 
the Pittsburgh district during the past 
few months. For over two years there 
has been continual development of un- 
derstanding which is crystalizing into 
real action and benefits. The month of 
March will pay producers $3.50 per 
hundred, and direct shippers 87 cents 
per gailon for 3.5 milk, f. 0. b., Pitts 
burgh. No extensive market in the 


United States will reach this amount 


and dealers are of the opinion - this 
price will not entail any great loss un 
fess the production of milk is greatly 
increased. 

The great amount of sickness has 
kept markets for whole milk somewhat 
above normal, but in Pittsburgh the 
very active cooperation of consumers is 
having an effect. During this month 
the greatest milk canrpaign ever staged 
in an American city. will be conducted 
in Pittsburgh by the consuming public 
and while this campaign is not primar 
ily planned for the benefit of the dairy 
farmers supplying Pittsburgh with 
milk, there is no reason to doubt a con- 
siderable financial benefit. Pittsburgh 
consumers are learning of the health 
stored in the milk bottle, and it is this 
health they want. The Reporter will 
endeavor to tell more ‘of this unique 


Buy your season’s Vacuum Cup Tires NOW! 


With each casing you get one ‘‘Ton Tested’’ Tube 
of corresponding size ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


producers, dealers and consumers on the 


The Vacuum Cup tread is guaranteed not to skid on wet, 
slippery pavements. The guaranteed tensile strength of 
“Ton Tested” Tubes is 1}4 tons per square inch. That’s 
an unbeatable combination for the motorist who demands 
absolutely highest quality. 


But this free tube offer is LIMITED. 
It calls for prompt action 
—immediate ordering assures 
the greatest possible tire and 


‘‘milk campaign’’ in the following 
issue. 


With this active cooperation between 


Pittsburgh market, the season’s increas- 
ing supply has not and will not have 
so great an effect as otherwise would 
be had. It is up to producers to use a 
little good judgment for the next three 
months instead of driving a good horse 


‘getting a named variety. 
_careful the seelction made, the greater 


off his legs. See the ramily table well 
supplied with milk, a quart for every 
person each day. Use butter of your 
own make and not . butter imported 
from Denmark or Argentina. Give the 
calf and the pigs a more liberal supply 
and don’t forget the dog, the cat and 
her kittens. The surplus at home, you 
know where it is, but the surplus ‘‘you 
give away’’ will be lost forever. 


BUY NAMED VARIETIES AND DIS: 
TINCT COLORS. 


‘‘Plowers are grown for their 
beauty.’’ says Alfred Hottes, who is in 
charge of Floriculture work at the col- 
lege of Agriculture. ‘‘The most attraé- 


‘tive are not too beautiful for us. Re- 


member this in ordering your seeds and 
plants for the spring. Buy no mixtures 
of colors but purchase named varieties 
and distinct colors. Do not be content 
to have ‘‘just asters’’ or ‘‘just glad- 
ioli’’ but select the color you prefer by 
The more 


_ the pleasure derived from your flow- 
ers.’? 


WATCH YOUR CLOVER SEED 


Insist on knowing whether the ec!over 
seed you buy is home grown or im- 
perted. 

There is really a reason, just as there 
is a real reason for clover. 


Vacuum Cup Fabric Tires 6,000 Miles 
Vacuum Cup Cord Tires 9,000 Miles — 


tube equipment economy. 


Order NOW! 


Adjustment basis—per warranty tag 


attached to each casing: 


Bell, Federal 3470 


THE PENN-VAC TIRE COMPANY 


117 South Champion St., Youngstown, O. 


Automatic 6376 


YOU CAN GET THESE FREE TUBES AT ANY OF THE FOLLOWING 
PENNSYLVANIA DEALERS: 


FRANK OWENS, 724 Wilson Ave. 

PENN HIGH GRADE OIL CO., 
Mahoning Ave. 

STRUTHERS TIRE SHOP, Struth- 
ers O. 

SOUTH AVENUE GARAGE, 
South Ave. 

J. S. TAYLOR, Belmant and Covy- 
ington St. 

WESTERN RESERVE IMPLE- 
MENT CO., Hubbard, O. ~ 

A. YATSKO & SON, Lowelville, O 

STEEL CITY .AUTO, GARAGE, 
1137 West Federal St. 

CANFIELD AUTO & REPAIR 
CO., Canfield, O. 

ANDREW KROECK, Lowellville, 
Ohio. 

FORD GARAGE, Austintown, O. 


ve 


FRANK LEISH, E. Boardman St. 
C. F. MOSER, 1106 W. Rayen Ave. 


CE2 O2 KANENGEISER, Bessemer, 


Pa. 

CRAB- CREEK SERVICE STA., 
Albert. and Hubbard Rd. , 
MAY & PAULIN, 

field, O. 
Ae "MORROW, Center and Po- 
land Ave. 
MARTIN BROTHERS, Park Ave. 
R. J. OWENS, 2719 Market St. 
COITSVILLE GARAGE, Coitsville 
SERVICE & SUPPLY GARAGE, 
2208 Wilson Ave. 
GN. REED HDWE CO.,, East 
Youngstown. 


HIMROD AVENUE GARAGE, 
1585 Himrod Ave. 


G. F. BOSSEE, 1130 Wick Ave. 


New Spring- 
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DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS OF THE 
DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 
SALES COMPANY. 


P. S. Brenneman. ncn President 
W. S. Wise........... ..Vice President 
F. H. Shore... oneness SCCKOCATY 


Board of Directors 


P. S. Brenneman, F. H. Shore, A. W. 
Place, John Kampf, W. S. Wise. 


Austinburg Local 
wW. O. Ellsworth, president; F. H. 
Reynolds, secretary; Frank Hess, 
treasurer; A. J. Heath, member ad- 
visory council. 
Alliance Local 
S. L. Lipley, president; A. F. Hazen, 
secretary; G. A. Allenbaugh, treasurer; 
Amos Eckert, member advisory council. 
Andover Local 
J. H. Sparling, president; F. A. 
Butler, vice president; W. S. Crow, 
secretary; C. B. Fitts, treasurer; J. H. 
Sparling, C. W. Slater, members of 
advisory council. 
Ashtabula Local 
A. A. Harmon, president; F. H. Met- 
calf, Secretary; D. H. Fargo, treasurer; 
Dr. Frederick, member advisory council. 
Augusta Local 


D. V. Manfell, president; L. 8. 
Grimes, secretary; Jas. W. McGee, 
member advisory council. i 

Bayard Local 
W. O. Bowers, president; Rayman 


Hayman, vice president; Chas. W. Hart, 
secretary; L. E. Unger, treasurer; W. 
O. Bowers, Lawrence Walters, Walter 
Whitleather, members advisory council. 
Bessemer Local 

T. A. Hay, president; W. A. Gerner, 
secretary; T. A. Hay, member advisory 
council. 

Beaver Center Local 

H. Rudler, president; G. W. Fuller, 
secertary; Fred Stewart, treasurer; A. 
E. Corey, member advisory council. 


Branchton Local 


W. W. Morrison, president; G. W. 
Hartzel, vice president; S. J. Rhodes, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Braceville Local 

C. R. Davis, president; A. B. Joy, 
vice president; Frank Nye, secretary; 
Wm. Gillett, treasurer; J. A. Crabbs, 
member advisory council. 

Bristol Local : 

J. S. VanDervort, president; George 

Bowers, vice president; J. S.~Nelson, 


secretary; J. H. Hicks, treasurer; John 
H. Hyde, member advisory council. 
Canfield Local 
E. R. Wither, president; W. S. Cook, 
vice president; F. L. Crockett, secre- 
tary; W. S. Rhodes, treasurer; C. M. 
Smith, member advisory council. 
‘Colebrook Local 
Louis G.’ Krieg, president; BR. L. 
Allison, vice president; C. A. Peck, 
secretary; C. H. Turner, treasurer; T. 
G. Moose, member advisory council. 
Pem Line Local 
N. K. Partch, president; L. E. 
Partch, vice president; K.. K. Partch, 
secretary; HE. A. Corey, treasurer; T. 
M. Palmber member advisory council. 
Coitsville Local- 


R. W. Collins, president; D. M. 
Brownlee, secretary; Fritz ‘Wilson, 
treasurer; R. W. Collins, member ad- 


visory council. 
Cortland Local 
E. D. Marvin, president; G. L. Parke, 
secretary; W-: L. Deckert, treasurer; 
J. P. Dilley, member advisory council. 
Cherry Valley Local 
R. E. Palmer, presigent; Arthur 
Petrie, treasurer; G. G. Pifer, secretary. 
Chartiers Local 
John W. Quivey, J. M. Paxton, mem- 
bers advisory council. 
Champion Local 
E. E. Durst, president; 8. J. Pierce, 
- secretary and treasurer; L. W. Pierce, 
advisory council member. 
Connoquessing Valley Local 
_E. O. Fitch, president; A. D. Ban- 
ning, vice president; W. G. Colton, 
secretary; Jacob Zeigler, treasurer; 
T. L, Miller, member advisory council. 


Deerfield Local. 

James Westover, President; D._ Ee 

Bebb, Vice President; Martin Lewis, 

Secretary and Treasurer; Fred Crutch- 

ly, Member Advisory Council. 
Dorset Local 


H. A. McConnell, president; 
VanWinkle, vice president; C. E. Van- 
Winkle, secretary; R. R. Mells, treas- 
urer; R. B. Cox and O. B. McCoy, mem- 
bers. advisory council. 

Denmark Local 


BE. A. Sampson, president; E. M. 
Hardman, vice president; G. A. Huey, 
secretary; J. G. Herrman, treasurer. 

East Claridon Local 

F. W. Pierce, president; 8. N. Pol- 
lock, vice president; Geo. T. Reynolds, 
secretary; Floyd A. Phillips, treasurer; 
S. N. Grosvenor, member advisory 
council. - 

East Liverpool Local 

J. E. Smith, president; J. D. Rice, 
secretary; H. Ls: Rose, treasurer; J. EH. 
A. Sampson, P. Paulson, yt Blanche, 
members advisory council. 

Garfield Local 

Sidney Scheiver, president; J. L. C. 

McIntosh, Jr., member advisory council. 
Bighty-four Local 

HSB. Mollenauer, president; Wm. G. 
Wilson, vice president; A. L. Berry, 
secretary and treasurer; M. S. Wilson, 
member advisory council. 

Farmington Local 

C. A. Parker, president; A. Y. Os- 
mer, secretary; Geo. Hyde, treasurer; 
Harry Hathway, Chas. Trask, members 
of advisory council. 

Fowler Local 

Geo. Cover, president; 3B. B. Loy, 

secretary; H. J. Forward, treasurer; 


Geo. A. Cover and Paul Forward, mem- 


bers advisory council. 
Gustavus Local 


E. C. Gray, president; Walter Smith, 
secretary; Elmer H. Patridge, treas- 
urer; Harry C. Beatty, member advis- 
ory council. 

Garfield Local 


James Cameron, president; R. E. 
Fouts, secretary; Lewis Greenwalt, 
treasurer; Everett Jones, member ad- 
visory council. 

Green Local 


F. D. Vaugh, president; F. D. Webb, 
vice president; W. L. Love, secretary; 
D. S. Dennison, treasurer; A. V. Case, 
R. W. Clark, members advisory council. 


Hamden Local 


F. S. Bartlett, president; A. C. Guel- 
zow, secretary; D. C. Bellard, treas- 
urer; F. S. Bartlett, member advisory 
council. 

Hanoverton Local 


Chas. Wernet, president; W. L. Fife, 
secretary; E. Bower, treasurer; Chas. 
Wernet, E. O. Belat, members advisory 
council. 

Homeworth Local. - 


G. F. Ramsayer, president; W. L. 
Crist, secretary; O. C. Hahn, treasurer; 
G. F. Ramsayer, D. F. Hahn, W. T. 
Shekels, members advisory council. 


Hartstown Local. 


C. C. McCurdy, President; C. S. Pat- 
ton, Secretary; John Blair, Treasurer; 
E. B. Keppel, Member Advisory Board. 


Indiana County Local 
Herbert McCall, president; 
White, vice president; 
secretary; A. W. Duncan, treasurer; 
J. H. White, member advisory council. 


Jamestown Local 
C. W. Brown, president; J. W..Craw- 
ford, secretary; W. P. Collins, treas- 
urer; L. L. Brown, Ralph Brenner, 
members advisory council. 
Jefferson Local 
C. R. Nelius, president; E. R. Miller, 
vice president; H. C. King, secretary; 
J. P, Spinneweber, treasurer; C. 


Ales tah 


‘Nelius, W. M. Hamilton, C. T. Sheats, 
2 members advisory conned: 


Johnston Local 
T. A, Denman, president; BE. R. Milli- 
kin, Secretary and treasurer; 8. G. 
Elder, Owen Wertz, members advisory 
council. 
Kinsman Local Nee 
Thomas Kinsman, president; Thos. 
Queale, vice president; C. R. Queale, 
secretary; H. J. Fobes, treasurer; P. 
H. Doyle, member advisory council. - 


GAS 


J. F. Pounds, 


‘Little Beaver Local 
J. N.. Riddle, presen ‘D. W. Gil 
more, vice president; L. Wilson, 
secretary; E. R. een ees a 
D. Gwin, member advisory council. - 
Leetonia Local 
wm. P. Wilhelm, president; H. H. 
Calvin, secretary; H. A. Schaeffer, 
treasurer; J. L. Keller, member advis-. 
ory council. 
Linesville Local 
A. L. Woodard, president; A. W. 
Anderson, vice president; A. B. Rea, 
secretary; H. J. Harris, treasurer; A. 
G. Henry, A. W. Anderson, D. OC. Lad- 
ner and Jas. Welch, members advisory 
council. 
Manor Valley Local 
Jas. F. Torrence, secretary. 
Montour Local ~ 
J. A. Matchett, . president; 
Wilson, Jr.,- vice president; John H. 
Stewart, secretary and treasurer; W. 
J. Wilson, Jr., member advisory council. 
Mecca Local ‘ 
R. L. Biggin, president; W. E. Moore, 
secretary; I. A. Jacoby, treasurer; A. 
P. King, member advisory council. 
Moravia Local - 
J. C. F. Jackson, president; 


EW dnd: 


W. S. 


Le 


contains? 


or a car load? 


lime for spring? 


. Moisi. secretary; 


“pert, members advisory council. 


CARBON 
PULVERIZED 
LIMESTONE 


—96% 


Guaranteed Purity 


Do you know that we can deliver lime to you 
for less money than any other manufacturer, if you 
consider the high percentage of purity our material 


Do you know that we have an agent in your. 
neighborhood that will take your order for one ton 


Do you know that 1 now is the time to buy your — 


Write to us for prices. 


You Don’t Buy Dirt— 
When You Buy Carbon” 


The taon inst amgany 


814 Stambaugh Bldg., 
| YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


‘a 
ine anes advisory ‘coune 


- Mesopotamia Local — 
weet, president; E. J. Lo 


es 


8. E: 
vice president; Leon Clark, secr 
Emery Norris, treasurer; E. C. 
Pherson, member -advisory council. 

New Castle Local => 

7. W. Houston, president ;” Cc. C. Co 
secretary; C. M.. Hartzel, treasurer 
W. Houston, member advisory coune 

New Galilee Local 

S. A. Duncan, president; W. 
Jenkins, secretary; W. G. McHattie, 
treasurer; Ss. A. Dunean, member EY 
visory council. bs 


Newton Falls Local i 

A. H. Griffith, prenees H. O. Bae 
ber, secretary; Finnical, treas- 
urer; D. H. lect ‘Guy Newlon, Ww. 
W. Gordon, members advisory council. 
New Waterford Local © 

S. R. Sander, prequel” Frank Kan- 
nal, sapien I. Fitzsimmons, 
treasurer; W 4 Bond and Willis Ru- 


_ Norrisville Local 

R. i Gordon, president;- Floyd 
Smith,vice president; H. E. McMillen, 
secertary; O. A. Wood, treasurer; ~ 


oa a 
a 


F. Baker, member advisory council; 
Ira Garwood, alternate member. 
Bb North Lima Local 
George Painter, president; C. H. 
‘Welsh, vice president; Ray D. Heindel, 
secretary; Ed. Haney, treasurer; I. R. 
Hazen, member advisory council. 
North Shenango Local 
__H.S. Taylor, president; D. K. Moore, 
vice president; F. H. Gilliland, secre- 
tary; R. P. Pollock, treasurer; S. M. 
Crom, F. 8S. Linn, members advisory 
council. 
& New Lyme Local 
_V. E. Michael, president; E. J. Pot- 
ter, secretary; H. W. Mead, treasurer 
and member of advisory council. 
* North Bioomfield Local 
C. B. Knight, president; Will Rice, 
vice president; J. Wallace Hoagland, 
secretary and treasurer; Fred Mack, 
_ member advisory council. 
4 Orwell Local 
Aleck Anderson, president; A. W. 
Miller, secretary-treasurer; W. V. 
Spellman, member advisory council. 
; z Palmer Local 
A. R. Hackett, president; E. H. 
Hague, secretary; J. C. Schermerhorn, 
treasurer; Clyde Lamb, member advis- 
ory council. 
North Jackson Local 
W. W. Miller, president; S. J. Ohl, 
vice president; C. A. Buck, secretary; 
J. H. Hitchcock, treasurer; E. F. Noble. 
George Ewing, C. E. Clemens, members 
advisory council. 
f Pan Handle Local 
Geo. Pate, secretary. 
7 Paris Township Local 
__V. W. Sheatsley, president; Irwin 
Snyder, secretary; Oscar Hein, vice 
president; Irwin A. Snyder, V. W. 
Sheatsley, C. N. DeWalt, members ad- 
visory council. A Bors 
Penn Line Local 
C. W. Maloney, secretary; L. E. 
Partch, member advisory council. 
riled Phalanx Local 
P. Z. Osborne, president; N. Newell, 
vice president; J. C. Lauth, secretary; 
Ed. Crawford, treasurer; L. Huffman, 
W. H. Harshman and P. Z. Osborne, 
members advisory council. 
Pierpont Local 
- Bailey Stump, president; A. L. Wil- 
liams, vice president; Olney Strock, 
secretary,; Geo. Hill, treasurer;~C. R. 
Derry, Harry Strock, members advis- 
ory council. 
Poland Local 
Frank. Agnew, member advisory 
council, J 
Richmond Local 
W. J. Hall, president; M. L. Hitch- 
cock, secretary and treasurer; J. B. 
Flack and W. W. Bullard, members 
advisory council. 
Re Rome Local 
_ I. N. Chapin, president; Joseph M. 
Breslyn, secretary; Chas. G. Supplee, 
treasurer; Joseph M. Breslyn, member 


. 


advisory council. 
Rock Creek Local 

L. T. Hubbard, president; L. A. 
Nicklas, vice president; G. L. Bailey, 
secretary; F. B. Armstrong, treasurer; 
A. E. Layton, member advisory council. 
By _ Springboro Local 

Lewis Chapman, president; Roy Ken- 
dal, vice president; Frank Dorr, re- 
cording secretary; John Finnican, fin- 
ancial secretary; Fred Thornton treas- 
urer; J. J. Mathers, Frank P. Dorr, 
Wm. Ray, members advisory - council. 
Meetings held at Kramer’s Hall, 
Springboro, Pa., on the last Saturday 
of each month at 2:00 p. m. 

8 Saegertown Local 

C. W. Shaw, president; Karl S. Wil- 
lards, secretary; C. E. Cropp, treasurer; 
C. W. Shaw, O. J. Cropp, W. A. Dear- 
born and J. C. Balliett, members ad- 
visory council. 
__-—-s- Trumbull Local 
-P. Bundy, president; C. ©. Reig- 
vice president; D. H. Smith, sec- 
_W. A. Amidon, treasurer; J. 
Proctor, member advisory council, — 
es Vernon Local “RE 
Smith, secretary; C. BE. Reed, 
er advisory council. 


a ~. 
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Wilder, secretary; J. L. Allen, treas- 
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Westford Local © a 
T. C. White, president; W. 8. Mc- 
Conahey, secertary; Chas. Rumsey, 


treasurer; C. 

visory council. 
Wayne Local 

H. J. Crawford, president; 


WALL PAPER, WINDOW SHADES, RUGS, 
LINOLEUM, VARNISHES, PAINTS 


HOMER C. MACKEY | 


G. Wagner, member ad- 


R. H. 


urer; S. B. Noxon, B. S. Jones, mem- 
bers advisory—ceuncil. 
Wayland Local 

C. D.. Kirtland, president; P. N. 
Kropp, vice president; A. E. Gilbert, 
secretary; O. B. Sabine, treasurer; P. 
N. Kropp, W. A. Boettner, members 
advisory council; Chas. Booth, J. 
Flekes, substitutes. 

Williamsfield Local 

Ira Fuller, president; W. C. Ding- 
man, secretary; W. P. Steadman, treas- 
urer; Geo. Platt, member advisory 
council. 


WICK BLOCK j 


Telephone 1759-W WARREN, OHIO 


Wabash Local 
J. Ard Cowen, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


West Penn Local 
A. J. Lang, president; ~H. E. Ken- 
nedy, secretary and treasurer; J. L. 
Montgomery, member advisory council. 
Warren Local ? 

J. L. Black, president; Wm. Van- 
Wye, vice president; R. C. McCorkle, 
secertary and treasurer; Wm. 
Wye, member advisory council. 

West Mecca Local 

R. W. Munson, president; J. H. 
Perkins, vice Bapeident; H. F. Clemens, 
secretary; B, W:'Shivley, treasurer; G. 
N. Mahannah, member advisory council. 

Windsor Local 

R. W. Barnard, president; J. L. 
Loomis, vice president; Frank -Pond, 
secretary; C.~E. Noble, treasurer; C. 
E. Noble, S. R. Wilson, members advis- 
ory courntil., - 
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Farm Loans at 6% 


Why Pay a Higher Rate of Interest? 


Write for catalog describing 52 farms of all sizes for sale or exchange 


Tre Western Reserve Farm Agency G0. 


Rooms 502-3-4 Second National Bank Bldg., Warren, O. 


DAIRYMEN 
AND FARMERS ) 


~& 


DATES OF LOCAL MEETINGS 


BAYARD LOCAL—Meets in regular 
session at Bayard School house on third 
Tuesday evening of each month. C. 
W. Hart, Sec. 


HANOVERTON LOCAL—Meetings 
held on first Friday evening of each 
month at Hanoverton Town Hall. W. 
L. Fife, Sec. % 


HARTSTOWN LOCA L—Meetings 
held on second Saturday afternoon of 
each month at 2 p. m. in Cotton’s Hall. 
These meetings. should. be attended 
regularly by every stockholder if pos- 
sible. 


NORTH JACKSON LOCAL—Meet- 
ings held on first Saturday evening of 
each month at 8:00 o’clock at North 
Jackson town hall. 


PARIS TWP. LOCAL—Meetings held 
on the 3rd Thursday afternoon of each 
month during the winter season. 


ROME LOCAL—Hereafter the regu- 
lar monthly meetings will be held in 
the town hall on the last Saturday 
night of the month. Stockholders will 
kindly bear this in mind and attend 
regularly if possible. Jos. Breslyn, See. 


SPRINGBORO LOC A L—Meetings 
held at Kramer’s Hall, Springboro, on 
the last Saturday of each month at 
2:00 p. m. - 


HOW TO KEEP FIT 

FREE to Boys and Young Men 15 Years 
2 and Older 

Just a Post Card addressed to 
the United States Public Health 
Service,-.228 First St.. N:. W. 
Washington, D. C., asking for the 
pamphlet ‘‘Keeping Fit’’ will 
bring you information you have 
been looking for about the care 
of your body, and the ‘develop- 
ment of muscular stretigth, en- 
durance, and the vigor of man- 
hood. 

Several million boys and young 
men have ‘already seen this im- 
portant pamphlet.~ Be sure to 
write your name and address 
plainly—simply say you wish a 
copy of ‘‘ Keeping Fit?’ and mail 
card today. 


Here is a light delivery truck that will 
carry half a ton or more for you. It will 


surprise you at its small upkeep. It will 
work honestly for you every day in the 
year and save you much money. It is com- 


pletely equipped with starter and lights. 


Delivery Price, $800.00. 


or 


‘Tr 


e CHEVROLET 


FRANK B. SMITH GARAGE 


36-46 Pyatt St., Youngstown, 0. 


There is also a Chevrolet 1-ton truck if you need a ton truck 


‘Wester Reserve In 


HUBBARD, 


ma pure fresh water under 50 Ibs. pressure. 


Implements : 
The One-Man — 
TRACTOR | 


Adapted to All Kinds of ng 
Farm Work 


Gas Engines 
Barn Equipment 


Fertilizer 


x 


: OILS | 
Jee Pine Tree Milking Machines TIRES a : 


Roofing . Spraying Outfits i = 
Water Systems | __ Separators |, Accessories 


Lime 
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General — 


Are Youa ) 
Slave to Stoves. 


Is your house heated only in 
BINDER AND TRACTOR e spots? Do you want to do aw. 


: with the dirt and trouble of ¢; 
rying coal and ashes through the 
rooms? Do you want more h 


One-Pipe Heaters || te ireiwm — 
be _._ || INTERNATIONAL | 
Onepipe Heater | 


oes 


eae Find out 
é W A 1 eee? 
“ AAA for yourself 


MODERNIZE YOUR HOME 
with runniag water. For 30c a month 
ma Vaile-Kimes Water Supply System 
will furnish a never failing supply of 


EVERYTHING FOR THE FARM AT A PRICE TO MEET 
THE FARMER’S POCKET BOOK 


Western Reserve Implement 60 


- HUBBARD, OHIO ~ 


q Water to keep the lawn and garden 
4 fresh and green, to clean the car; water 
‘A for every household use. Come in or 
ia telephone; we will gladly estimate on 
your needs. : 


Ask us if it is prace == 
tical for yourhome § || 7). 
Not Only More Comfort | 
Practical and Eco 

‘Than Stoves | 


Don’t Carry Water. Let the Vaile 


Kimes Carry For You 
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CALL OR WRITE FOR ANYTHING YOU NEED 


Setar 


| 
ye | 


REPRESENTING CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYMEN’S ORGANIZATION 
OF OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 


PA 
SINAN 
D aN 


samen 


A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business “Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 
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Volume III. 


Dairymen Must Bui 


a 


hee ten more years, butter will 
| | 


become unknown to the family 
table if the present rate of de- 
¥ creased consumption is main- 
tained. In this period of time the dairy 
farmers will have completely lost mar- 
kets for the manufactured product into 
‘which the greater half of milk is con- 

verted into cash returns, 


_ Since 1919, the consumption of butter 
in the United States has been decreased 
33 per cent and this country has shown 
far less decreased consumption than 
other large consumers of butter. Euro- 
pean countries consume a_ smaller 
amount of butter per capita than the 
United States. " 

Over 12,500,000,000 pounds of milk has 
had to find markets as fluid milk or 


some dairy product other than butter 


during the past four years because of 
this decreased consumption. The effect 
of this has reached the dairy farmer 
thru his milk check to some extent, but 
comparatively small because the greater 
part of this twelve and a half billion 
pounds of milk has been converted in- 
to condensed milk and exported to 
European countries. The condensed 
milk market has grown to huge propor- 
tions because of foreign demand, but it 
is not certain that this foreign @emand 
is an established trade. The results of 
the last few months point very much 
to the foreign market as a most uncer- 
tain one. What will be the result if 
this proves so, and this great volume of 
milk must again find consumption in 
this country? 
Why Has Butter Lost? 

- Why has a food of such supremacy 
lost shold on the family table? 

Go into the meat markets and the 
grocery stores of the city and in every 
ease you will see the most conspicuous 
place oceupied with a sign ‘‘oleomar- 
gerine sold here.’’ No place will you 
see a suggestion to the buyer that but- 
ter is for sale. Upon the counter in 
front of your eyes will probably be 
piled faney cartons filled with oleo, 
providing the weather Permits. Ask for 
butter and the clerk will reach under 
‘the counter or in the back compartment 
of the refrigerator. — 

— Go to the wholesale establishment 
d approach the desk of the order 
rk. There you will find the oleo sign 
prominent than any other. Ask 
his is and precive the reply ‘‘it 


‘tutes. 
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has a big sale’’ and if you are a friend 
of the fellow he may confide the pro- 
fits are big. 

Look over the newspapers and maga- 
zines and notice how minus the butter 
advertisements and how often you will 
find the advertisements for butter sub- 
stitutes. 

Inquire of the housewife why butter 
is not used upon her table and you will 
learn what little knowledge decides the 
choice between butter and the substi- 
Place yourself in her position, 
and with these surroundings butter 
would receive the swat, the same as in 
the past. 


| P 


roduction Records 


Many of the dairy farmers have been quietly working for a number of 
.years in developing better producing herds. 
Co. generally want to know of their success. 
The dairy farmers are requested to send 
any information they may have to the Reporter. 


district to learn of this success. 


Following is a report sent to us by Schoville & Supplee, Proprietors of 


Crescent Farm at Rome, Ohio: 


“In the February Price Reporter the Editor said he would like to pub- 
lish the records of every good cow in the district. 
from them. Here is the record for January of a five year old grade cow. 
She gave 2387 lbs. in 31 days, average per day 77 lbs., test 3.2; and in 15 
days she gave 1205 lbs., average per day 80 1-3 lbs.’’ 


. Butter has lost because its friends 
have forsaken it. 


Oleo Plunges Along. 


Back of oleo is huge profits, and 
these huge profits stimulates activities 
to further the markets. Money seems 
to have no soul in this business. 

Only a few days ago, a promoter for 
a margerine concern locating in Cleve- 
land entered Columbiana County, Ohio, 
for the purpose of interesting farmers 
financially. Perhaps this is not the only 
farming community being canvassed. 
Under the guise of using large quanti- 
ties of skim milk or butterfat to be 
mixed with vegetable oils, the promoter 
expects to mislead these farmers into 
believing his Company will be a bene- 
fit to the dairy industry. If his word 


N a recent issue, the Editor expressed a desire to publish in the Re- 
porter, the records of cows or herds owned by the readers. 
dairy district is not receiving publicity commensurate with the 
activities of dairy farmers in herd improvement work. 


is worth anything, many farmers have 
bought stock though we doubt this very 
much, 

The large amounts of oleo being con- 
sumed in country districts has doubt- 
lessly caused this concern to believe the 
farmers are the closest friends of the 
product and they seem to hold no con- 
scientious scruples in placing their 
proposition before them. The Presi- 


dent of the D. C. §. Co. has been ap- 
proached to invest in the Ko-Ko-Mar. 
Amongst the advertising placed be- 
fore prospective investors is the fol- 
lowing: 
‘*Tn this progressive age the demand 


This 


The members of the D. C. 8. 
It is an inspiration to the 


We would like to hear 


for butterine is growing by leaps and 
bounds.’’ 


‘‘Butterine plants everywhere are be- 
ing taxed to their fullest capacity to 
supply the increasing demand.’’ 

‘According to Government statistics, 
the United States is fast approaching 
the quota established by the dairy coun- 
tries of Europe in the use of oleomar- 
gerine. In 1907 the United States used 
71,366,775 pounds, while in 1917 we 
used 233,171,111 pounds, an inerease of 
326%. In 1918 there was produced 
326,528,839 pounds, an increase over 
1917 of ninety-three millien pounds. 
One concern that we know of paid divi- 
dends in excess of 820% in one year,’’ 

It is now. claimed that over 500 mil- 
lion pounds of oleo is sold in the United 
States in a single year. 


Number 6 


ld Markets For Produéts 


Get out your pencil figure this up and 
you will commence to understand sur- 
plus milk. Oleomargerine is taking 
most of the profits out of the dairy in- 
dustry. é 


Dairy Industry Must Awaken. 


Oleo is not a competitor of the dairy 
industry, but instead, a robber of it. It 
cannot compete in the family diet when 
the housewife understands the differ- 
ence because the mother-love will not 
sacrifice the health and growth of her 
children and loved ones for the few 
paltry pennies she has hoped to save. 


Buying substitutes for butter is penny- .«< 


wise and pound-foolish for the family 
purse must open up again to purchase 
foods to provide the nourishment real 
butter would have given. 


Oleo thrives thru ignorance of food 
composition and values in the diet. 


\ Thirty millions of farmers must first 
thoroughly learn this lesson and these 
thirty million must teach the other 
hundred million. 


Dairy farmers must create the mar- 
kets for their products and guard 
against further losses and intensivé ad- 
vertising of the merits of their pro- 
ducts will do this. 

Cleaning the shelves at home must 
necessarily be the place of beginning 
for what city consumer will fail to 
question the merits of goods the far- 
mer produces if he does not use them 
himself. The gospel is always a joke 
when the minister says: ‘‘Do as I tell 
you, not as I do.’’ 


CHEMICAL TREATMENT 
POTATO DISEASES 


STOPS 


To control common scab and rhizoc- 
tonia, two common diseases of potatoes, 
the Ohio Experiment Station has found 
that soaking seed potatoes for an hour 
in a solution of ‘four ounces of corro- 
sive sublimate to 30 gallons of water 
is effective. A new solution must be 
used after the third treatment. 

A simpler treatment for scab alone is 
to soak the potatoes for an hour-and a 
half in a solution of one pint of form- 
aldehyde to 30 gallons of water. This 
solution may be used indefinitely. 

Usually potatoes are treated just be- 
fore planting time, but it is necessary 
to disinfect crates, bags, buckets and 
the planter, in fact anything that is 
used in handling the seed tubers, 


“ment of Agriculture. 


N the farmers’ own diagnosis of 
farming conditions, as reveal- 
ed in replies to the Post Office 
Dept. questionnaire, American 
manufacturers recognize symptoms of 
the same conditions affecting industry. 
According to William H. Barr, Presi- 


dent of the National Founders’ Asso- 


ciation, the troubles of the farmer and 
the manufacturer arise from practically 
the same causes. He considers the treat- 
ment to be the same in both cases. 
‘«The farmer places the blame for the 
shortage of farm help upon the higher 
wages and easier living afforded by the 


’ eities but he does not take into con- 


sideration the fact that the same acute 


shortage of help exists in the cities 


where employers are trying to take help 


away from one another,’’. said Mr. 
Barr. 
‘«There is little new labor being 


added to the supply. The Help Wanted 
columns are the best evidence of the 
fact. It is estimated that employers in 
the United States have spent more than 
$30,000,000 hiring help away from one 
another during the past year. 

‘Tn getting at the explanation of 
this labor shortage both the farmer and 
the manufacturer must consider the 
fact that during the war we were de- 
prived of the supply of new labor we 


_had been accustomed to getting from 


Europe. The farmer as well as the 


manufacturer gets part of his help from 
this new labor which comes here from 
the countries of Hurope. 

‘‘The new labor that is coming in 
now it not nearly so great as the labor 
that is pouring out—pouring out of 
America into Canada and back to the 
countries of Europe. 

‘The immigration authorities at 
New York say that 1,125,000. foreign 
born workers and their families will 


leave as soon as conditions pern*t and 


they estimate the 192U irsenivration at 
one-third of the normal pre-war figures. 


‘“4.000,000 Workers Short.’’ 


‘“As the situation exists today we are 
about 4,000,000 workers short due to 
the dwindling of immigration. There 
is not enough man-power to go around; 
wages have gone up; living costs have 
mounted apace and the situation of 
which the farmers complain—that theit 
help and their children have been lured 
to the cities by higher wages— 
has. resulted. Not only that—the 
migratory and seasonal labor, composed 
in a large measure of Finns, Italians, 
Poles, Portugese, Syrians, Belgians and 
Bohemians, has practically been non- 
existent for there have been a job and 
a half in industry, and at higher wages, 
for every man who wants a job. 

“‘Taking up. the question of the in- 
creased cost of commodities which the 
farmer has to buy, that, too, is attribu- 


table to the acute shortage of man- 
power in the industries that supply the 
farmers’ needs. Until recently the 
foreign born workmen provided more 
than half of the-unskilled labor in the 
basic industries, especially in those 
lines purchased by the farmers, such as 
agricultural machinery, lumbering and 
lumber products, textiles and shoes. 


‘<The foreign born provide nearly 
three-fourths of the labor in the 
leather and tanning industries, to quote 
from statistics on foreign born labor 
recently announced by, The Inter-racial 
Council of New York. ‘The leather goes 
to the tanneries from the packers and the 
price is influenced by the increased cost 
of the labor in the packing industries 
where most of the workers are foreign 
born. The cost of labor in the tan- 
neries has gone up and that in turn in- 
fluences the price of leather to the shoe 
manufacturer. By the time the leather 
reaches the farmer in the form of shoes, 
it has taken on several added costs and 
the farmer pays a high price. The 
situation holds true for other commodi- 
ties. 
Labor Hard to Get. 

‘<The American farmer today.is buy- 
ing metal products at an increase of 
186 per cent; clothing at an increase of 
243 per cent; lumber, at an increase of 
197 per cent. He has every reason in 
the world to complain. But so has the 


der to provide himself with a margin 


immigrants who are best adapted to th 


‘fundamental reasons for the difficultie 


sansabitey pe 


i 


manufacturer for in each of thes i 
dustries immigrant labor has represe 
ed from fifty to seventy-two per cen 
of the entire unskilled labor foree an 
this is more and more ‘difficult to. get. 

‘‘Production has fallen off, costs hav. 
mounted and the manufacturer has ha 
to raise the price of his’ product. in or 


between what he pays for his ra 
materials and his labor and what he 
gets for his product. hee 

‘The solution of the problem, 
lieve, lies in an adequate supply of new 
labor—not a deluge of labor. We need 


needs of America who are most easily 
assimilated into our national life, There 
is no other source except immigration 
from. which to draw the necessary man- 
power to fill the gaps in primary labor 
‘Immigration needs to become a bi 
ger national issue; a more selecti 
process needs to be enforced in admit- 
ting immigrants; the subject should 
have no political aspect at all and it 
needs to be dealt with without #230 
either tO capital or labor. 

«Until that is done one of the very 


of the farmers, the difficulties of 1 
dustry and the difficulties of the pub 
who are paying skyrocketing price 
and largely because the labor supply is 
inadequate—will not shave’ bait re- 


Better Sires Lead Rapidly To Improved Fenle Sok 


HAT the use of purebred sires 

(is -usually a forerunner to 
ownership of , well-bred ilve 

stock in the various classes 

and breeds is shown by data on breed- 
ing just made public by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States Depart- 
The facts and 
figures compiled are based on records 


‘of the ‘‘Better Sires—Better Stock’’ 


campaign, which at the close of 1919 
had been in progress just three months. 
A greater quantity of data will be 
needed before conclusive deductions 
may be made, but the following facts 
are considered of unusual interest to 
live-stock owners: 


Purebred ‘Females Follows Better Sires. 


The use of purebred sires appears to 
lead automatically to the ownership of 
a considerable quantity of purebred 


‘female stock. 


The use of purebred sires apparently 
results also in the culling out of serub 
females, judging from the small pro- 
portion of scrub females to grade, 
crossbred, and purebred female animals 
owned by purebred-sire users. 

Of all female stock owned by persons 
enrolled in the better-sires campaign 
at the end of the year, 71 per cent 
were purebred, 26 per cent were grades 
and crossbreds, and 3 per cent. were 
scrubs. 

The scrub females are believed to be 


the remnants of former inferior stock 
before purebred sires were used, since 


purebred sires lead automatically to 


either purebred, 


crossbred, or grade 


iy, 


offspring, depending on the blood lines 
of the females used. 


Low Percentages of Scrub Females. 

The percentage of purebred females 
found in herds and flocks owned by 
purebred-sire users was noticeably simi- 
lar for the various classes ef animals. 


In cattle the per cent of purebred’ 


females was 63.5, in swine of in sheep 
63. 

The per cent of scrub females in the 
same classes was: Cattle, 3.6; swine, 
2.0; sheep, 6.4. 

Poultry figures showed the smallest 
per cent of scrub females in flocks 
headed. by sires of pure breeding, the 
figure being 1.8. 

Poultry showed the highest per cent 
(78.1) of females of pure breeding, and 
the smallest per cent (1.8) of serub 
females. 

Singular figures of horses, asses, and 
goats are not presented, as the enorll- 
ment of these animals is not considered 
sufficiently large at this time. Those 
classes, however, were included in the 
totals. 

Comments accompanying ‘lenis of 
enrollment indicated that many live- 
stock owners had used purebred sires 
for a considerable period, which mater- 
ially reduced the percentage of scrubs. 
This is likely to be true of a good many 
who enroll early in the campaign, but is 
evidence pointing strongly to the in- 
fluence of purebred sires on improve- 
ment in quality of herds and flocks. 

The driye which many States have 
been waging against scrub bulls was 


reflected in the enrollment figures. More 
purebred bulls were enrolled than any 
other class of live stock, except poultry. 

At the end of December there were 
enrolled in the ‘‘Better Sires—Better 
Stock’? campaign 6,200 animals, and in 
addition 8,949 poultry. 


Pacts Obtained with Special Care. 


Knowledge about the breeding of live 
stock in the ‘‘Better Sires—Better 
Stock’’ campaign is obtained with spe- 
cial care. First, the owner of the 
stock lists his animals kept for breed- 
ing on the enrollment blank in accord- 
ance with the official definitions for the 
various classes of animals with respect 
to their parentage. As the better-sires 
slogan indicates, all males must be pure- 
bred and of good quality. | 

Female stock may be of any breeding 
and spaces are provided for the listing 
of purebred, grade, crossbred, and scrub 
females. Then the classification is ap- 


proved by the county agent in the 


county where the live-stock owner lives. 
In the relatively few cases where there 


‘is no county agent, the written indorse- 


ment of the blank by two experienced 


and disinterested live-stock owners is 


required. 


Every person agreeing in writing, on 


the blank furnished, to use only pure- 
bred sires in his breeding operations 
receives an emblem of recognition 
issued cooperatively by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the State in which he lives. So-called 


‘red tape’? has been reduced to a | 
minimum and the emblems have been — 


bred female stock on the average farm. 
Whether purebred females should be 


close attention and considerable 


_ average quality of all live: stock in t 


issued in most cases the eh ia hae 
were received. 
Female Stock Need Not Be Purebred : 

Though pointing out the foregoin 
observations—and especially the ten 
dency for purebred-sire owners to 
quire purebred females—the Depa 
ment of Agriculture does not urge pu 


kept is a matter of individual jud 
ment, depending on circumstances whicl 
the live-stock owner is best able t 
know. The successful breeding of pu 
bred live stock as a business calls for 


perience, both in production and m 
keting. By contrast, the purpose of th 
better-sires movement is to raise 


United States. 

The department thomeoss, goes 
further than to urge the use of 
purebred sires. It believes that 
having taken that step live-stock own 
ers will continue to improve the 
domestic animals, raising either ¢: 
crossbreds, or purebreds—or so 
each—whichever seems best suited 
the kind of farming aly wed: 
available markets, | 


RUBBING rT IN- 
A Hare car ran over a bay 


ST as chairman of the Gover- 

nors’ Tri-State Milk Commis- 

sion, then, under the Food 

- Administration as Milk Com- 

oner, and since the armistice as 

‘price arbitrator for Pennsylvania, 

lyde L. King, has had the closest re- 

lationship with the dairy at the Phila- 

delphia and Pittsburgh markets as well 
as a number of others. 

Serving as a public representative in 

price adjustments, few have met with 
the degree of success and kept the good 
will and support of all factors in- 
volved as has Dr. King. At no time 
thas there been displayed individual 
‘authority or undue persuasion in at- 
tempts to have others understand or do 
as he would like, in fact, this open 
minded attitude has been his greatest 
asset for no matter how sound his 
theory it would not prove in practice 
if applied thru foree. It has been the 
willingness of producers, distributors 
and consumers on the Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh markets to work to- 
gether and. not their requirements. Dr. 
King undoubtedly promoted this will- 
ingness. 


Before the January conference in 
Philadelphia, Dr. King addressed the 
meeting and reviewed the milk price 
situation at that market. His remarks 
were highly instructive and while not 
applying but in part to the Pittsburgh 


market there is sufficient similarity be- | 


tween the two markets, the producers 
for the latter will be interested. 

A series of charts were used during 
the address, reference to which Has been 
omitted. 


Address of Clyde L. King 


The price of milk within Philadelphia 
is from two to four cents per quart be- 
low the present price of similar grades 
of milk delivered to the. consumer in 
any other large eastern city. In Balt- 
imore and in Pittsburgh the present 
‘price is 16 cents per quart. In New 
York City and in Washington, D. C. the 
price for this month is 18 cents per 
quart, as compared with fourteen cents 
in Philadelphia. Thruout the war per- 
iod the Philadelphia consumer has paid 
a price below that prevailing in any 
other large city. 

More important still, thruout the war 
period milk did not inerease as rapidly 
in price to the Philadelphia consumer 
as did other commodities. In food 
value milk has been and is the best 
purchase Philadelphia consumers can 
make.** 

Mr. Hoover and many state Food Ad- 
ministrators have commended favorably 
and enthusiastically the milk price sit- 
uation in Philadelphia. Public repre- 
sentatives in other cities have recently 
come to Philadelphia to find out the 
Teasons for this city’s favorable situa- 
‘tion on milk prices. My purpose this 
afternoon is to state the principles that 
have been followed in this district that 
are “v9 tg for this price situation. 


SY Tovenber and December. Milk 
tion ‘costs are much higher i in 


be higher in autumn and in early winter 
to meet the farmer’s heavier costs. Dur- 
ing season of short supply the farmers 
can run the price above the price fixed 
by national and international forces for 
manufactured milk products. But dur- 
ing period of plentiful production the 
price to the producer of milk for city 
consumption cannot widely depart from 
the value of milk for manufactured pro- 
ducts. 


What the representatives of milk pro- 
ducers in any primary milk market can 
do is push to the highest possible point 
the price of milk for city consumption 
in the months of scarce production 
This has been the policy of certain dairy 
leaders elsewhere, but it has not been 
the policy of dairy leaders in the Phil- 
adelphia district. 

Milk producers in the Philadelphia 
district through a ten-year period re- 
ceived a slightly lower price than pro- 
ducers in the other leading milk mar- 
kets for January and December and a 
higher price in May, June and July. In- 


-asmuch as about three times as much 


milk is produced in the latter group of 
months as in the former group of 
months, the net annual money return to 
dairymen in the Philadelphia district 
has been as high as the net return to 
dairymen in the other districts. 

This market custom the producers in 
the Philadelphia district have kept 
during the war period. This consti- 


‘tutes their contribution to a favorable 


retail milk price situation in the 
Philadelphia district. Without this 
co-operation from the producers Phila- 
delphia consumers would have had to 
pay higher prices in summer months. 
Under this latter plan the average paid 
by consumers for the year would have 
been higher even if the farmers*’ net 
returns had been the same because of 
upset business conditions for the city 
milk distributor. To accept this policy 
required faith by producers that public 
officials, milk consumers, and milk buy- 
ers would not rush out to lower the 
price to the producer when they would 
have the power to do so in the season 
of greatest production to a point below 
that warranted by a fair consideration 
of the sacrifices already made by the 
producer to stabilize prices to consum- 
ers. In other words, the producers had 
to refrain from ‘‘ getting all they could 
get’’ when milk was scarce in return 
for assistance to maintain a fair aver- 
age price through the rest of the year, 
especially during the month of greatest 
production. . 

**The annual price received by the 
farmers in the Philadelphia district in 
1918 averaged as high as that received 
by producers in any primary milk mark- 
et. Giving consideration to the higher 
price received by Philadelphia farmers 
during the seasons of greatest produc- 
tion, the milk producers in this district 
during 1918 received for the year as a 
whole the highest net money return re- 
ceived by producers in any primary 
markét. 

**For most of the year the monthly 
prices to producers in the Philadelphia 
district averaged well in 1919 with the 
monthly prices in other primary mar- 
kets. In December, however, Philadel- 
phia producers were receiving one cent 


per quart less than producers in the 
New York, Pittsburgh and Baltimore 
districts. This same inequity continues 
in January of 1920. In other words, 
the price to consumers in Philadelphia 
now would have to be one cent a quart 
higher than it is were those producing 
milk in this territory to receive as high 
a price ag milk producers in other ter- 
ritories are receiving for these current 
months, 

Plans for maintaining the price now 
being paid to farmers in the Philadel- 
phia district have been made through 
which it is expected that price to be 
the price to the Philadelphia producers 
for the next few months will average 
as high as that received by producers 
elsewhere on an annual basis. If it 
sohuld at any time become clear that 
this cannot be done, the price to the 
consumers in Philadelphia will have to 
be raised, whether that be this Febru- 
ary or next July. 

The price received by milk producers 
in this territory has increased in the 
same ratio that prices to producers else- 
where have increased and the Philadel- 
phia market is in the best condition of 
any in the country. But consumers 
must realize that prices on the farm 
for milk have not increased as rapidly 
as have prices on all other commodities. 
In this general sense the low price of 
milk fo consumers in all our cities has 
been at the expense of the producers of 
milk throughout the United States. 

**The price of poultry and dairy pro- 
ducts for the years 1913, 1914 and 1915 
was above the average for half the year 
and below the average for half the 
year, but the highest price received by 
producers of milk and dairy products 
never caught up with the rise in the 
prices of all other commodities at any 
time during 1916 nor 1917, and barely 
caught up in January of 1918 and ex- 
ceeded the usual average for a short 
time only in the latter part of 1918. 
In other words, the producers of milk 
and dairy products never received the 


increase in the price for their products 


other business men received for their 
products during the war period. To be 
fair, therefore, we must not only ex- 
pect but encourage higher relative 
prices to producers of dairy products 
in the producing months ahead. of us. 
These prices, it must be remembered, 
are comparisons of wholesale prices and 
not retail prices paid by the consumer. 
The extent to which retail prices to 
consumers on some food products have 
inereased more rapidly than the price 
to the producers is another matter. 

To bring these facts out more strik- 
ingly, the producers of livestock, meats, 
and fats never at any time during the 
war period received increases in prices 
secured by producers and manufacturers 
of other commodities. 


Wholesale prices for edible vegetable 
oils, however, have increased more rap- 
idly than the increases received by the 
producers and makers of all other com- 
modities, The substitutes for butter 
have gone up in price (wholesale) more 
rapidly than has the price for butter. 
Let me say again that the prices used 
are wholesale quotations. On butter and 
edible vegetable oils they include the 
cost of manufacture. 


**The milk producer selling on the 
Philadelphia market has fared better 
than have producers in fats, meats and 
livestock throughout the United States, 
For the years 1913 and 1914, the normal 
seasonal variation in price to milk pro- 
ducers is above and~-below the current 
price level, In 1916 the price to pro- 
ducers in the season of greatest pro- 
duction fell as low as the price for milk 
in previous seasons, while the prices of 
all other commodities tended upward. 
In the years 1915, 1916 and 1917 the 
price of milk did not increase as rapid- 
ly as did the price level, and it was not 
until the early part of 1918 that the 
milk producer in this district received 
a seasonal increase above as well as be- 
low the price level of other commodities 
By the year 1918 the milk producer in 
this district was getting a price for 
his product fully equal price increase 


in all other commodities. The  pro- 
ducer in 1919 received an annual 
average of 3 1-3 per cent more 


than he received in 1918, as compared 
with an increase of about 15 per cent 
in the general price level. In this dis- 
trict, therefore, while the prices to milk 
producers lagged in 1915, 1916 and 
1917, they fairly caught up with the 
current price level in 1918 but lagged 
in 1919, 


The farmer worked during the war 
period. He was not a profiteer. His out- 
put equaled or exceeded that of prev- 
ious years. 
modities did not rise so rapidly as did 
those in other industries. | Whether the 
money price for the products of the Am- 
erican farm goes up or down, the rela- 
tive price for what our farmers receive 
must increase in future months or consu- 
mers will wake uptshor of food. To put 
it another way, it was the middle class 
farmers and their salaried city cousins 
on whom the real brunt of the war fell. 
Unless we want to see a further exodus 
from the farm to the city, the war debt 
to producers must be repaid in relative 
if not in actual higher prices in the 
future, 

The milk producer selling on the Phil- 
adephia market has received as high a 
net annual price as any milk producer 


in the country and he fared better than . 


did producers of milk, meats and fats 
generally. But consumers of foods 
grown in this country must stand ready 
to repay in higher relative prices the 
war debt all consumers in Europe and 
in America owe. to all American farm- 
ers, 
Editor’s Note— 

Space does not permit poblsehune in 
this issue the balance of this address 
whieh reviews the milk dealer’s part. 


This will follow in the next issue. 


Two Irishmen prepared for a duel. 

‘‘Oi’m twict as large as he is, an’ Oi 
should stand twice as far away,’’ pro- 
tested one, 

‘‘Aisy, now,’’ admonished his sec- 
ond, and stepping up with a piece of 
chalk, he drew two lines down the op- 
ponent’s coat about as far apart as his 
own man was wide. 

‘‘There, now, fire away, and remem- 
ber any hits outside these loines don’t 
count,’’ 


But the prices for his com- - 


. Some believed that 


Four 


Dairymen’ 


AIRYMEN of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania outside of League 
territory have been interested 
in the developments of the 

League’s plan to take over the manu- 
facturing end of the business. 


An article in the League News of 
March 10th gives a review and discus- 
sion of what the League is doing, and 
because a number of readers have re- 
quested the publication of information 
along this line, their article is reprint- 
ed, The success or failure of dairy far- 
mers to co-operatively manufacture and 
market milk is very vital. The mem- 
bers of the Dairymen’s League show an 
unusual ability to hold together and at- 
tempt to overcome big problems. They 
have had many successes. as well as a 
few adversities, but neither seem to al- 
ter their purpose and determination. 
Full success belongs to them in payment 
for their efforts. 


The article follows: 


‘‘There have been several requests 
from League members recently for in- 
formation concerning the progress of 
the Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association. 

In the spring of 1919, when the co- 
operative plan was having the almost 
constant thought of the directors and 
officers of the Dairymen’s League, there 
were two general plans considered for 
getting the movement under way for 
beginning actual business . operations. 
the organization 
should be built up immediately, and the 
necessary preparations made to take 
over practically all of the stations and 
the country end of the business in 
League territory at the same _ time. 
There were others who thought the first 
plan was too difficult, and that the 
feasible way to begin was a little ata 
time, and that the direct handling by 
League members of all the milk would 
have to come gradually. 


Events have proven that the last 
group was right. Those who advocated 
the first plan did not realize the tre- 
mendous and almost impossible task in- 
volved in the organization of the parent 
company, the regionals, and the thous- 
and locals of the Dairymen’s League 
into the new plan so that the immense 
machine could handle efficiently the 
great business of League members. 
There were thousands of questions to be 
-answered, hundreds of policies to be 
decided, and innumerable legal points 
to watch out for. Then, too, many 
trained men would have to be hired, an 
accountancy system set up, and a large 
sales agency created. It is very poss- 
ible to do all of this and a large amount 
has been done; but it cannot be well 
done in a month or a year, and dairy- 
men are determined to go slowly 
enough to build a foundation which 
will assure the permanent success of 
their enterprise. So the second plan of 
taking over the business gradually has 
been followed, and there are few who 
realize the tremendous progress that has 
been made in the last few months. 

Before the co-operative plan was dis- 
eussed, the League had established a 
department known as the Co-operative 
Plant Department whose business it is 
to assist the various independent co-op- 
erative plants in League territory to 
find a market for their products. This 
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department is under the management 
of W. W. Hovey, who is perhaps the 
best practical milk expert in the Hast. 
During the first month this department 
sold $23,000 worth of products. In 1919 
this department under the leadership of 


. Mr. Hovey sold over a million and a 


quarter dollars worth of milk products 
for independent co-operative creameries 
and sold them to advantage. The bus- 
iness of this department has so rapidly 
inereased that the sales for January 
this year amounted to $252,500.73, or at 
the rate of over three million dollars a 
year. It will be. seen that the business 
has increased in a year ten times, and 
if the same rate of increase is contin- 
ued, the League will be doing a yearly 
co-operative business of thirty million 
dollars at the end of another year, and 
this would be a very good start toward 
the total business in all League. terrt- 
tory. 


It was decided for a time at least 
that the first plants to begin operation 
under the new co-operative plan would 
be handled and directed by the 
League’s Co-operative Department, and 
that the actual organization and help 
desired by any community in getting 
started on the new plan would be giv- 
en by the Organization Department of 
the Dairymen’s League under the di- 
rection ofXT. EH. Milliman Organization 
Manager. Mr. Milliman was formerly 
Farm Bureau Manager in Orange county 
and Assistant State Leader of Farm 
Bureaus for New York State. 


First Honors to Auburn : 


The dairymen at Auburn N. Y., have 
the honor of being the first to organize 
and actually get under way under the 
co-operative plan. The co-operative 
started at Auburn beeause of necessity. 
The dealer to whom the milk had been 
sold was facing a business failure which 
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would result in a large loss to hundreds 


of dairymen. The Dairymen’s League 
discovered the situation, got a trustee 
appointed who continued to operate the 
business and saved the dairymen from 


a large loss, and showed the discour- — 


aged farmers at Auburn that the co- 
operative plan was the way out. Sev- 


eral meetings were held and arrange- 


ments were made to buy a building and 
to equip it with everything necessary 
to manufacture any milk product. 


Owing to the fact that the situation 
was forced upon the Auburn dairymer 
before they were ready or Gould get 
equipment to properly take care of th 
product, they were not able at first 
obtain full League prices. As an 
ample of what it is possible ‘to do 
organization and efficiency, the dai y- 
men at Auburn a short time after they y 
were started lost their market because 
of the refusal of a large company to 
longer take their product. In six d 
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The Farm Truck that today is giving datinfaction to uionsandal | 


of users is— _ 


THE NASH 


It is a dependable machine, giving to its owner an abundance ~ 


of service and satisfaction. 


Write us and we will quote prices, 


Tre Maoning i Sales C0. 


937 Wick Avenue 
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NNOUNCEMENT 


W. W. MARTIN & CO. distributors of REPUBLIC TRUCKS, 


wish to announce that they occupy their 


new truck plant. 


THE NEW PLANT IS LOCATED AT THE CORNER  } 
OF RAYEN AND BELMONT AVENUES _ 


Inspection is cordially invited from those who desire to view one of the — 
most coeuaee truck service plants in the country. = 


W. W. MARTIN CO. fe 


Distributors of Republic Mctor Trucks 
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ing one of the finest powdered milk 
products manufactured in the country. 
_ Buy ‘‘League Brand’’ Butter 
_An interesting feature concerning the 
aburn plant is that it is encouraging 
e shipment of cream from the hun- 
reds of dairymen in western and cen- 
t al New York who have been in the 
habit of separating their milk at home 
and sending the cream to private 
creamery companies. This will encour- 
age these dairymen to join the League, 
and what is more, it will enable the 
Dairymen’s League to put a high qual- 
ity butter on the local markets in 
League territory under the League 
brand. This will mean effective warfare 
_ upon butter substitutes, 


a The next section to become interested 
in getting started in the co-operative 
plan was in the Mohawk Valley. Re- 
cently the dairymen have purchased the 
Borden plant at Fort Plain, rented a 
shipping station at Canajoharie, and are 
now making plans for constructing an- 
other shipping plant at Fonda, all un- 
_ der the co-operative plan. This puts a 
_ strip of the Mohawk Valley, twenty 
Wales long and producing an immense 
amount of milk, under co-operative op- 
eration. 


At Milton, Northumberland county, 
Pa., the League members will erect a 
co-operative milk manufacturing estab- 
lishment large enough to solve their 
milk marketing needs. Milton is the 
center of a great farming territory in 
central Pennsylvania. Plans are being 
made to take care of the milk produced 
within a radius of thirty miles of Mil- 
ton. Sixteen hundred or more milk 
producers aré affected. At the time of 
the first meeting on January, 23, held 
under the direction of. Dairymen’s 
League director, George W. Slocum, 
over $60,000 had been pledged. It is 
expected that’ the necessary $250,000 
will be raised before spring. The local 
dairymen are proceeding with their pro- 
ject according to the Dairymen’s 
League co-operative plan, raising their 
money on the certificate of indebted- 
“ness, as provided for in the plan. 


On January 30, a large meeting of 
dairymen met at Plattsburg, Clinton 
_ county, and pledged themselves to go 

ahead with plans to raise $200,000 for 
1 the erection of a co-operative plant un- 
der the co- operative plan at Platts- 
burgh. The producers of central and 
southern Clinton county and northern 

Essex county have never had a satis- 
_ factory milk market, and they are de- 
_ termined to have one. 
| There is much interest, which has re- 
_ sulted in the holding of several meet- 
ings to consider the co-operative plan 
. in Oneida county. Advice and help has 
_ been given at these meetings by Direct- 
or Thompson and Bradley Fuller of the 
! ~ league. 

_ No Action Until Dairymen Are Ready 
Several other. localities in League ter- 
| ritory are giving thought to getting 
_their business into their own hands by 
»means of the co-operative plan. But it 


courage any locality until the dairy- 
“men are actually ready to take hold of 
_.the enterprise, and themselves give it 
fol financial and moral support. In 
roceeding this way the active support 
very. dairyman in the co-operative 
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thére can be no success at all, and the 
League is gaining experience in the 
actual operation of the details of the 
plan which will be invaluable when it 
takes over the whole business, 


Although the News has published be- 
fore a statement of the principles of the 
co-operative plan, a brief review of 
those principles may be interesting to 
our readers. First of all, the plan is 
based upon a special legislative act 
passed in 1918, known as No. 13-A of 
Membership Corporations Law. 
This and an amendment to the penal 
law permits dairymen and farmers to do 
collective bargaining. It permits cor- 
porations to be controlled by the mem- 
bers on the one man one vote basis. One 
of the reasons why many of the co-op- 
eratives have failed in the past is that 
it was possible for one or a few men to 
get control of a majority of the stock. 
Another feature of the law requires 
that the total proceeds of the business 
be returned to the men who furnish the 
product. 

Finances will be raised in the terri- 
tories which desire, plants. The milk 
producers will raise a good share of the 
funds. Merchants, bankers and other 
investors will be given opportunity to 
invest, but they will have no vote un- 
less they are producers, and at the end 
of the first five years they will be paid 
off. The property then will all belong 
to the producers. Certificates of in- 
debtedness bearing six per cent interest 
will be the form of security. These will 
be paid off 20 per cent at the end of the 
first year, 20 per cent at the end of the 
second year, 20 per cent at the end of 
the third year, 20 per cent at the end 
of the fourth year, and entirely paid at 
the end of the fifth year. 

To meet the payments on the certifi- 
cates of indebtedness a special fund 1s 
provided out of the proceeds of the bus- 
iness, just enough being set aside from 
the milk check of each member. to re- 
tire the certificates as they become due. 
As security for these deductions new 
certificates of indebtedness are issued 
to each member from whose milk de- 
ductions are made. These new certift- 
cates in turn come due in five years. It 
will thus be seen that as olng as a 
farmer remains a member and delivers 
milk he will receive the benefits of the 
business and in turn participate in the 
ownership, in proportion to the milk he 
delivers. Should he stop producing his 
certificate will be paid off when due. 


The money raised locally will be used 
for the erection of the local plant and 
the purchase of manufacturing equip- 
ment. Any farmer delivering milk to 
the local Dairymen’s League Co-oper- 
ative Association must be a member of 
that Association, and any League 
member is eligible to join the Co-op- 
erative Association. 

The management of all League plants 
will be vested in the parent association. 
All sales and expenses will be pooled 
and this will insure a uniform return to 
all members and every member will be 
assured of the largest possible returns. 


This method of control has been 
adopted after many months of study and 
investigation of the history of co-oper- 
ativées throughout the eountry and the 
world. By this central control it will 
be possible to secure proper location 
of central plants to adjust the amount 
of any one product, as butter, or cheese, 
or condensed milk to the needs of the 
market; to obtain a uniform and high 
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A Way to Save the | 
0} 


Had the prices of EXIDE BATTERIES ad- 
vanced in proportion to other auto accessories 
the increase would no doubt equal the extra 
tax. EXIDE BATTERIES cost no more than 
they did three years ago. 


The large number of EXIDE users in . 0 
Youngstown is ample proof that EXIDE BAT- i 
TERIES do mean a saving to you. | 


REAL BATTERY SERVICE FOR YOU AT ALL TIMES 


EXIDE MILBURN SERVICE, 


1021 WICK AVE. 
SS SSS SS Se SS) 
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Winter Price for Spring Deliveries of 


USED CARS 


@ash or Deferred Payments with No Extra Charge 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Chevrolet Sedan, ikke NOW... ..c.ccccs.ccescspscoeossvcccecedveNessaceebs $1050 
AR OMUROMTINE Mee einer Leer at Mes Ao ace sci tbae ton vasy as $785 
SEB COT NGS LO EWEN oes Oe aa IRDA Cy Be Ape co ah OS deco ae i el $1200 
EP ELE SEG A TLINITIN VES PO rast accu e rot eutiy ts Bite duane cnosms Suse te as eee $950 
CHOY OlOG tT OUTE Ts ooo. ck Meenas lesan ave descvdaoteavacnehocestuceceueutbions $650 
OUSVROLSL PL OMTIT Se gta ee meen vee dencosebe ph avdssoceataosicychoaversaaibacted $625 
MNO VOLO CONUS tence A amet eessdeynachantecusedskasveesteael Cause aneHE $600 
Chevrolet: Touring eats ee las aeevess a ctanen tata avy ausaoneuoag $575 
GHEVLOLSG tL OUI Peat tea that ates cassaenle carte ihothak nndeseotedavl dencevaen $550 
ONS yPolen -LOnrinia cece tye icc, Ne wate ccs) os cenieoaele vaste $525 
GHEvVTOlLSs HLOUTT AS ea rake esa aes voces netctmete ccebieeni hy $500 
MAXON  HOAGSEST: AIC IING Of crea ret aab seyhcd teicc tee desen edi anecs $250 
Ford }Ooupe;: starter and lights..0))08. 2c iebise $550 
EOrgd:) Panel Body DEM VOry i. vitersccdiesuecteeccessssataceasveasuavceeee gabe $225 
POTdsOnG Lon) Truc LOTS) ler Ue Ns Ey Ne oe. $650 


F. B. SMITH USED CAR DEPT. 


114 EAST BOARDMAN ST. W. N. SAXTON, Mgr. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


In deciding uponthe Truck 
to buy you had better sat- 
isfy yourself of the manu-~ 
facturer’s ability to make 
good, as well as the kind 
of treatment you will re- 
ceive in the way of service 
from the dealer. 


willl see 
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Inspect our service. 
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The Service Motor Truck Sales CO. 


33 East Myrtle Ave. Youngstown, O. 
Factory Distributors for . 
The Commerce Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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WG rdanized Labor Going Into 
Business Co-operatively 


HE railway unions, whose ag- 
gregate membership totals 
two millions, back of which 
is a treasury of $42,000,000.00 

are converting their national headquar- 
ters into a great co-operative manufac- 
turing, buying and distributing organ- 
izations and their hundreds of local 
lodges into buying clubs. 


Twice within the last year this coun- 
try has been threatened with a general 
railroad strike, and each time the offi- 
cers of the railway unions have wisely 
withdrawn the orders. Their actions 
may have, in part, been taken because 
they realized no gain would be made. 
Public sentiment has became too strong 
for this kind of destruction to have a 
‘chance. In the creation of this senti- 
ment, the farmers have been most prom- 
inent, resulting in considerable misun- 
derstanding as to the farmer view of 
unionism. 

It would be a most selfish attitude, 
for the farmers of the nation to desire 
organization for themselves and oppose 
such organization for labor. This has 
never been the desire. 


The farmers have desired of labor 
unions to conduct their organizations 
along different plans and eliminate the 
class struggle present activities are 
leading toward. Present economic con- 
ditions are in great part the outcome 
of’ labors, failure to properly conduct 
itself. Riding the merry-go-round has 


been alright for the fellow who has. 


been able to stay on, but the thing has 
went too fast for those with wobbly 
legs. 

The leaders of the railway unions 
have evidently realized these facts and 
are trying to find other means of pro- 
tecting their membership. The $42,- 
000,000 would last only a few weeks 
if paid as strike benefits to the mem- 
mers, the amount would be insignificant 
for strike purposes, but as working cap- 
ital for manufacturing, buying and sell- 
ing requirements of their members, $42,- 
000,000: is formidable. The railway 
unions have entered into large scale 
agreements with certain great clothing 
manufacturers by which they have been 
able to clothe their members, their 
wives and children at a trifle above 
manufacturing cost. They invested 
more than a million and a quarter in 
glove, cap, stocking and underwear fac- 
tories. They are supplying themselves 
with practically all of their clothing at 
from thirty to sixty percent below the 
going retail market price. They now 
pay $1.41 for gloves for which they had 
paid $2.50. The underwear factory 
which they took over had been selling 
certain garments to jobbers for $9.50 
per dozen. For these same garments, 
the retailer asked $2.00 a piece. They 
now get these garments at the jobber’s 
rate plus parcel post or express charges 
which makes them cost about $1.25 
each. The method they follow is simi- 
lar to the mail order house excepting 
that they manufacture for themselves 
on a non-profit basis. 


The plan has worked so well, it is 
planned to extend the operations to in- 
elude everything in the family budget, 

) 


excepting, for the time being, rent, 


light and heat. 


Negotiations are under way with co- 
operative organizations representing 
producers of cotton and wool for all 
their supplies of yarn. 
of Michigan own several canning fac- 
tories and contracts are being made for 
their output. Similar negotiations are 
pending with the farmer’s organiza- 
tions in the corn, wheat, cattle and 
dairy sections. 

This idea has not been confined to 
the railway unions, for the machinists, 
clothing and other labor organizations 
are interested. 

The developments in this co-operative 
buying and selling by and _ between 
labor unions, farmers organizations, 
etc., will be interesting. 


LATE MATURING VARIETIES OF 
CORN BEST FOR SILAGE 


The increased number of silos con- 
structed in Ohio during the past few 
years has made the problem of securing 
the best silage an ever important one. 


It is generally agreed that corn is 
the best silage crop, and most people 
like to use a variety of corn that not 
only makes a big growth but produces 
grain as well. Specialists of the Farm 


Crops Department, Ohio State Univer- 


sity, say that, perhaps, the best varie- 
ties for most parts of Ohio are the late 
maturing ones such as Boone county 


white, Johnson county white, Funks 
Yellow Dent, 
The practice of planting soybeans 


with corn for silage is rapidly gaining 
headway. When this practice is follow- 


ed, the soybeans are usually planted at i 
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117 South Champion Street 
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The Gleaners 


the rate of 1 pallon per acre and corn 
‘at regular rate for silage corn. The 
best method of planting is by means of 


a special bean attachment, which may 


be secured to fit any planter. The corn 
is placed in the regular corn box and 
the beans in the bean attachment and 
both corn and beans planted at the 
same operation. A variety of soybeans 
should be selected that mature at about 


the time the corn is ready to eut for 


the silo. Such varieties as Wilson Hol- 
lybrook, Roosevelt and Medium Green 
are very suitable for this purpose. 


No gentleman uses perfume except as 
a beverage. 


STOP AT 


1247 WILSON AVE. 


MAXWELL 


MORE MILES PER GALLON 
MORE MILES ON TIRES mi 


The Kay Motor Sales Co. 


789 Wick Avenue 


All because the manufacturers are using this method to get their ‘‘Ton Tested’’ tubes, 
guaranteed for one year, on as solid a footing as their celebrated 


“VACUUM CUP” TIRES 


-—which are guaranteed for 6, 000 miles. 
Here’s how this ‘‘joysong’’ for autoists operates: 


(And please note that the tube is in corresponding size to the tire) 
A $ 8.00 ‘‘Ton Tested’’ Tube with every $18.45 30x3 ‘Tire. 
A 4.40 ‘‘Ton Tested’’ Tube with every 23.70 30x31, Tire. 
A 6.55 ‘‘Ton Tested’? Tube with every 37.95 32x4_ Tire. 
A 7.05 ‘‘Ton Tested’’ Tube with every 40.85.34x4_ Tire. 
A 11.05 ‘‘Ton Tested’’ Tube with every 74.60 37x5 _ Tire. 
A 29.50 ‘‘Ton Tested’’ Tube with every 135.35 38x7 Cord Tire. 
A 38.55 ‘‘Ton Tested’’ Tube with every 197.60 40x8 Cord Tire. 


THE PENN-VAC TIRE CO. 


A. J. 


Groceries and Meats 


YOU BUY ATIRE AND TAKE 
AWAY A TIRE AND TUBE 


(You Don’t Pay a Penny for the Tube) 
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‘*The preeminent 
world is the interest in wome 


the interest in her that — 


wheels and looms of industry thri 
out the earth, that animates the 
near the freezing colds and the hur 
lost in the blazing tropics, that me 
railroad trains to run and keeps 
great, ships going and coming upo 
desolate seas, that breathes life 
every form of commerce and art. 
even into science itself. David 
lasco: ; i 


Over-hasty judgments may in, 
one’s neighbor; one fault uae ‘che 8 
the whole person. ( 
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If there is a sucker born every min- 
him hatched at least every half hour. 


promoters are not satisfied with the old 


schemes. They are producing new ones 
daily to take the plaee of the gold 
brick, the green goods, the Spanish 
__ prisoner, the dying engineer and oil and 
mining stocks guaranteed to yield a 
thousand percent profit. Here is one 
plan, foiled in the particular instance 
by the aid of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 
rs A city man received a glowing circu- 
lar from a ‘‘development company’’ 
located in Chicago offering him 10 acres 
of land in Florida as a peanut unit. The 
price was $2500. The literature—a high 
brand of fiction—which accompanied 
_ the offer informed him his ten acres 
would ‘produce. a thousand bushels of 
ie peanuts at a crop and one crop would 
pay for the land. The Department: of 
Ns Agriculture informed him that the 
average return from 10 acres of peanuts 
would be but little more than $300 that 
he could buy 100 acres in the same 
county for the price asked for 10 and 
that ‘‘to pay $2500 for this land would 
stamp you as a sucker of the rankest 
class.’? He did not buy. 

Richard H. Lee, special counsel of the 
Associated Advertising clubs of the 
World issues an earnest warning in the 
Lancaster Motorist against fake auto- 
mobile tire and assessory companies. 
‘‘This is the reason for suckers in 
Motordom’’ he says, ‘‘One of the fav- 
orite schemes of tire and accessory fak- 
ers is the sale of stock in a company 
being organized for the stated purpose 
of manufacturing tires. By the invest- 
ment of a small sum in the stock of the 
company, they represent that you can 
obtain your tires thereafter at a ‘spec- 
ial stockholders price’ and nimbly show 
you an annual saving even on your limi- 

_ ted needs of more than your entire in- 
- -vestment in the stock of the company. 
- - **Tt is ‘bunk’ pure and simple, used 
Bf for the purpose of diverting your mind 
oe from the otherwise perfectly natural 
_ inquiry as to the possibility of profits 
_ from the operation of the business—the 
more important questions are ‘Will 
_ the company ever manufacture a tire 
to sell stockholders at a reduced or any 

other price?’ ‘If so, will the tire be 

i worth even the price quoted?’ ‘Are 

the men behind the promotion of the 
iy | type to whom you would intrust your 
< if you were not being carried 
away by the lure of cheap tires?’ ‘Do 
you know the name of one suecessful 
- eompany now making a worth while 
ppere whose stockholders bought on this 

_ basis and who are now receiving satis- 
* aba tires at the reduced prices?’ ’” 

The investment which can and does 
ea answer all questions satisfactorily, 
which is absolutely safe, whieh is pro- . 
eted by the whole strength of the 
tion and which at the same time car- 
Ss an assured profit is an investment | 
bvernment savings, securities, War ' 
gs Stamps, Treasury Savings Cer- 
tes and Liberty. Bonds. Investors 
ll to compare the promo- 


‘ ute, there also is a scheme to capture: 


- The confidence men and unscrupulous. 


2 Saving 
| Securities 


tions based on tremendous promises 
with the government issues before let- 
ting go of their savings. ' 
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FARMERS NEEDED AT INDIAN 
SCHOOLS. 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces that Indian Schools 
in many states are in need of farmers 
to have charge, under the direction of 
the superintendents, of agricultural 
operations on farms connected with the 
schools, to give instruction in practi- 
cal farming, and to do extensive and 
instructional work in agriculture among 
adult Indians occupying their own 
farms on reservations. 


Applicants will be rated upon their 
training and experience, and _ their 


physical ability, as shown by  their- 


applications and corroborative evidence. 


Further information and application 
blanks may be obtained from the secre- 
tary of the.U. 8. Civil Service Board 
at Philadelphia, Cincinnati, or from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 
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An Irishman came out of ether in the 
ward after an operation and exclaimed 
audibly, ‘‘Thank God, that’s over, 

‘‘Don’t be too sure,’’ said the man 
next him, ‘‘they left a sponge in me 
and had to cut me up again.’’ 

**Yes,’” chimed in the one on the 


other side, ‘‘and they left a scissors in — 


me and had to do it all over again to 
get the instrument back.’’ 

Just then the surgeon who had oper- 
ated on the Irishman stuck his head in 
through the door and called, ‘‘Has any- 
body seen my hat?’’ 


Bell Phone Main 1120 


The Youngstown Glass & Paint Go. 


Wholesale and Retail 
SASH, DOORS, GLASS AND PAINT 


140 East Federal St., Youngstown, Ohio 


Automatic Phone 6224 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


PATENT MEDICINES, SICKROOM SUPPLIES, TOILET 
ARTICLES, PERFUMES, SOAPS, STATIONERY, 
CANDIES, GIFTS, ETC. 


MATHEWS 


CUT RATE MEDICINE STORE 


18 East Federal St. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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Fleet owners 
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HUNDREDS OF STEWART USERS WHO STARTED 
WITH ONE TRUCK EIGHT YEARS AGO, NOW OWN 


LARGE STEWART FLEETS. 


STEWART’S RECORD FOR ECONOMY AND DEPEND- 
ABILITY HAS BEEN PROVED IN OVER 600 AMERICAN 
CITIES, ON HUNDREDS OF FARMS AND IN 38 FOREIGN 


LANDS. 


ADVANCED STEWART DESIGN HAS ELIMINATED 
HUNDREDS OF NEEDLESS PARTS, GIVING YOU A 
STRONGER TRUCK, FREE FROM THE USUAL ROADSIDE 
DELAYS AND MORE ECONOMICAL ON GASOLINE, OIL 


AND TIRES. 


The Central Motor Sales & Service Station 
“THE GARAGE OF BETTER SERVICE’’ 
124-253-255 WEST BOARDMAN STREET, YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
Phone: Sales Rooms, Fed. 1361; Auto. 6524. Service Station: Auto. 79369 
M. J. CONLEY, Sales Manager, Truck Dept. 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


“Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


Entered as second class matter, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1918, at the Postoffice at 
Youngstown, Ohio, under Act of Con- 
gress, March 3, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
1317 Market Street, Youngstown, O. 


Address all communications to Dairy- 
men’s Price Reporter, P. O. Box 1, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Published by 
THE ASSOCIATE PUBLISHING CO. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Earl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mgr. 


_ ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


C, T.. Willis, Representative 
Bell Phone 3540 Main 
Automatic Phone 83765 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Advertising rates upon request. Right 
reserved to refuse all adverising of a sus- 


picious character. 

Discounts given on contracts for space used 
withing on year. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 


Questions answered. Competent authority 
will carefully answer all questions addressed 
to the Reporter on any subject upon which 
information is desired. 

Correspondence is invited on all subjects 
bearing upon agriculture. Copy not available 
will be returned if postage is sent. Photo- 
graphs of record animals, crops and modern 
farms, etc., will be appreciated. 


The Official Publication of the Dairy- 
men’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


MARCH 20, 1920 
ew 


ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETING. 


The meeting of the Advisory Council 
of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company in Youngtown,s Mar. 5, was 
mostly interesting from the attitude 
Company in Youngstown, Mar. 5, was 
their Local organizations. 


It is quite difficult to render assist- 
ance to the community where interest 
in themselves is too little to hold Local 
meetings and have a good attendance. 
This realization was shown quite for- 
cibly for most of the Advisory Council 
members insisting upon learning an- 
swers to local problems and securing 
general information regarding local af- 
fairs, 


During the morning session, after 
reading of the secretary’s report, Vice- 
President W. 8. Wise detailed the prog- 
ress of the company’s office work. 
There has been considerable difficulty 
in finding suitable location and the 
changing from Meadville to Pittsburgh 
has made it necessary to secure a new 
office force. The work of the organiza- 
tion requires some experience before 


employees can become efficient,  al- 
though the new force in the Pitts- 
burgh office have been complimented 


very highly for the manner in which 
their work has been handled. The 
present office location in the Court 
House, Ross Street, seems entirely in- 
_ adequate for the needs of the company, 
but is serving to get a proper system 
under way. Mr. Wise has had to or- 
ganize the office work under many un- 
favorable conditions and the progress 
made is very gratifying. 

The report of the finance committee 
was received and contained the follow- 
ing recommendations: ‘‘We  recom- 
mended in our December 5th report 
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that a voucher system of Soe be 
adopted. This has not been done. We 


ask the Council to make this an ofan 
also. 


to the Board of Directors. We 
ask that the Treasurer be supplied 
with a cash book for the purpose of 
keeping his accounts. By this means 
he will be able to make a more com- 
prehensive report. In anticipation of 
the necessity of a greater revenue as 
your committee sees it, they ask the 
Council to. consider the increase to two 
cents per hundred in place of one cent, 
the present allowance.’’ 


After some discussion, this report 
was accepted. 

In order that a proper record can 
be obtained of Advisory Council mem- 
bers attending the meetings, action 
was taken providing that each one shall 
register. It was also ordered that ex| 
pense account blanks for use of the 
Council members be mailed from the 
office to the Local Secretaries. Council 
members will secure these blanks and 
forward their statements thru the Local 
Secretary ’s office. 


Dr. W. O. Ellsworth, chairman of the 
Co-operative Buying Committee gave a 
verbal report. A. telegram received 
from the chairman of the Committee 
on Adyertising, who was unable to be 
present, urged action for increasing 
home markets. The Surplus Milk Com- 
mittee has been instructed to enter in- 
vestigation of this subject or rather a 
continuance of the work previously 
started. 


The report of the Committee on Lo- 
eal Organization stated, it seemed to 
the Committee, the suecess of the D. 
C. §S. Co. depends primarily upon the 
strength of the Local organizations 
and their ability to work as individual 
units. That the Local organizations re- 
quire the time of various members to 
serve as officers and committeemen and 
the time employed in the interest of 
the D. C.. 8. Co. is often bringing finan- 
eial loss to the men engaged. This con- 
dition seems not only unfair, but really 
ejects elements of danger because the 
tendency is to render difficult the se- 
curing of men to carry on the work of 
the Locals. For this reason the Com- 
mittee recommended proper compensa- 
tion. The report called for payment 
on the basis of $4.00 per day, but this 
section was amended to leave the mat- 
ter in the hands of the Locals to ad- 
just upon terms seeming justified. 


A considerable discussion was held 
on various subjects, including the rga- 
son for a lower price for milk when 
production costs had not decreased, 
local hauling and tester problems, tem- 
perature requirements, membership 
problems, payments of commissions, 
ete. The Reporter would like'to cover 
all these subjects, and probably will, 
but it seems the readers should start 
discussions of these subjects thru the 
columns. It is not always possible for 
a single writer to secure all the view 
points and far less possible to fully un- 
derstand all problems producers have. 
Conditions change in different localities 
somewhat which further complicates 
the general writer. The main purpose 
of the dairy organizations is to be of 
assistance, one man to another. Very 
few, if any, can understand the wide 
scope of this assistance and for this 
reason it is essential the ideas of many 
men be gathered. The dairy farmers 
have been living and operating in too 
narrow surroundings, that is, unless a 


community males a aie for Peelt s is 


pretty apt to be forgotten in the big 
scheme. In communities where pro- 
ducers show the greatest enthusiasm 
for the success of the D. C. S. Co. there 
will surely be the greatest penent de- 
rived. ' 


PLEASE READ THE AR‘ “OLE 
AGAIN 


After reading the article ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh Milk Price Settlement for 
March’’ in the last issue, one of our 
readers asks: ‘‘If these things are 
true, what is the use of the organiza- 
tion??? 


Now we wish, if this thought oc- 
curred to you, that hy again read this 
article. 


To the writer it appears, if these 
things were not so, then the dairy far- 
mer could question the value of organ- 
ization because it doesn’t seem there 
would exist any basis for it. 


No cause for trouble, no trouble to 
overcome. 


If you will read the article again, 
you will notice the writer made no at- 
tempt to cover problems which only 
reflect to the disadvantage of the sin- 
gle individual or a few of them. In- 
stead, general conditions which reflect 
to the disadvantage of the _ indus- 
try as a whole were discussed. The 
handling of these general conditions is 
a problem producers cannot overcome 
individually but commands the co-oper- 
ation of all under a general policy. 
No single producer can overcome these 
things working by himself. 

The dairy organizations have only 
commenced to have an effect in these 
general conditions and from which pro- 
ducers have not as yet secured returns. 
The returns to producers from changes 
in these conditions will be in propor- 
tion to the change brought about. 


Heretofore, the dairy organizations 
have brought benefits to their members 


worth promoting. 


gained. 


ee 


* 
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- more trom “Gmproving. 
conditions. To a certain i 


cured reliable checking upon weights 


Cooperative 
eae ‘Ross St., Fivieoaras Pa. 
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> Are YOU INTERESTED? ° 


If this publication is of any value to the 
dairy industry and can render a distinct service 5 
to the co-operative dairy organizations, tig. 


‘We believe the publication is of value, is 
rendering a distinct service and can greatly in- 
crease the value of the service as een: is 


This belief is backed by the ever intestine 
demand being made upon it. 

To accept these demands and handle the ~ 
increasing business it is necessary to provide 
the paper with a greater working capital and | 
therefore the publishers are offerings for sale 
the balance of the capital stock. This stock is 
divided into $10 shares and is offered to such 
parties as value the efforts of the publication 
above the investment they may make, Hee 


Publishers of 


Dairymen’s Price Reporter 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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have secured more of the cons 
dollar, eliminated many losses” 
dealings with unreliable. dealers, 


and tests, secured better markets for 
many of their members, improved con- 
ditions under which milk is delivered 
to the buyer, more fully guaranteed 
markets to their members, brought a 
general public sentiment in their favor, 
secured legislation and protected pro- 
ducers from court influences, improved 
the social and business life of commun- 
ities, made buyers realize producers are 
human, eliminated more or less ineffic- 
ient distribution, elimiated much di 
crimination on the part of publiey 
health authorities, helped producers to 
some extent in securing supplies, and 
many other things of equal benefit. 


All of these have been of more 
less individual benefit to producer 
they have not applied however so gen- 
eral to every producer. Many of these k 
things -could have been’ done by the 
producer himself, but the cost would 
have been great. If the producer paid 
an insurance company to protect him 
against loss from these conditions, he 
would find a good part of his ae 
check gone. 


The benefits the dairy organizations: : 
have brought have been great, but 
small in comparison to those to come 
when producers commence to practice 
real fundamental business principles. 
for profitable production of milk. We 
must not deceive ourself by looking for 
an imaginary foe for if we do we wil: 
waste our accumulated energy in a 
fruitless search. ay 

Read the first page article in the 
‘last issue again. 


ADDRESS OF PITTSBURGH OFFICE. 


Address all mail to The Dairymen’s 
Sales Company, Cow 


) 


FEBRUARY PRICES. 


if Factory | price in Pittsburgh district 


5 milk 39c per gallon. Untested milk 
lis at 4114 cents per gallon. Butter 
at differential is 5c per point above or 
below 3.5 milk. For cream shipments 
_.786 cents for butterfat. Retail milk 
“price 160 qt., 944c pt. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Pays $4.15 for 3.5 milk, F. O. B., City. 
Be butterfat differential. Retail price, 
16¢ qt., 9ce pt. 
a Akron, ' Ohio 
Pays $4.05 for 3.5 milk, F. O. B. City. 
_ 5e butterfat differential. Retail price, 
 16¢ qt., 9¢ pt. 
Beaver Falls, Pa, 
Pays 39c per gallon for 3.5 milk. 5e 
-butterfat differential. Retail ’ price, 16¢ 
qt., 9¢ pt. 
Warren and Niles, Ohio. 
Pays 35% cents per gallon for 3.5 
milk, F. O. B., City. 5c butterfat differ- 
ential, Retail price, 16¢ qt., 9c pt. 
* Springfield, Ohio. 
$3.83 per hundred pounds 4% milk. 
Other conditions same as January an- 
nouncement. Consumers pay premium 
zor Jersey milk.. 
; Wheeling, W. Va. 
$4.20 per hundred pounds, f- o. b., 
city. 6¢ per point butter fat differen- 
tial. 7 1-4¢ per point paid for cream. 
Retail price 16¢ qt., 9¢ pt. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
-Columbus price not settled, probably 


» 


HOME CLOVER SEED BEST 


Home-grown seed is more likely to 
make a good stand than Italian. 

American clover is less liable to dis- 
ease than Italian. 

Insist on knowing what you buy. 


83. 75 for 3.5 milk. Direct shipments 


$4.50 for 4% milk f. 0. b., city. Deal- 
ers’ war still going. 
Conneaut, Ohio. = 
36¢ per gallon f. o. b., city, 3.5 milk. 
No test basis. Retail price 15¢ qt., 
9e pint. 
New York City. 
$3.68 per hundred pounds 3.5 milk in 
200 mile zone. 4¢ butter fat differ- 
ential. 
Marion, Ohio. 
$3.60 per hundred pounds 3.5 milk at 
factory. 4¢ butterfat differential. Re- 
tail price 14e per qt. 
Canton, Ohio, 
$3.85 per hundred pounds f. o. b., 
city, 3.5 milk. 5¢ per point butter fat 
differential. Retail price 14¢ per qt. 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 
39¢ per gallon for 3.5 milk, f. 0. b. 
City. Retail price 15e¢ qt., 9c pt. 
Minerva, Ohio, Condensory. 
$3.50 for 3.5 milk. 3c butterfat 
differential. Dairymen are turning off 
cows because it is impossible to pro- 
duce milk for $3.50 with feed at the 
present high prices and not lose money. 
Delta, Ohio, Condensory. 
$3.35 for 3.5 milk, 4¢ butterfat 
differential. Considerable dissatisfac- 
tion because producers feel they are 
not getting cost of production. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


"$3.70 per ‘hundred pounds 3.5 milk. 


36% cents per gallon for direct ship- 
ments, f. 0. b., city. 5e butterfat differ- 
ential. Retail price 16¢ qt., 10e pt. 


MAKE CLOVER SEED COUNT 


Clover seed is expensive. 

Do not waste it on poorly prepared 
land. 

Drill or harrow it in so as to make it 
all count. 


THE PERSONAL WRITING 


_ MACHINE 
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MILK PRICES AND MARKET NOTES 


MARCH PRICES. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Factory price in Pittsburgh district 
$3.50 for 3.5 milk. Direct shipments 
3.5 milk 37¢ per gallon. Untested milk 
sells at 39%4 cents per gallon. Butter 


‘fat differential is Se per point above or 


below 3.5 milk. For cream shipments 
.743 cents for butterfat. Retail milk 
price 16c qt., 9Y%4c pt. 
d Ashtabula, Ohio. 

37 cents for 3.5 milk, f. 0. b., City. 
Retail price 15¢ qt., 9¢ pt. 
Ohio. 

34e per gallon f. o. b., city, 3.5 milk. 
No test basis. Retail price 15¢ qt.. 
9e pint. 


Conneaut, 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Pays 37c per gallon for 3.5 milk. 5e 
butterfat differential, Retail price, 16¢ 
qt., 9c. pt. 

Warren and Niles, Ohio. 

Pays 33% cents per gallon for 3.5 
milk, F. O. B., City. 5¢ butterfat differ- 
ential. Retail price, 16¢ qt., 9c pt. 

Youngstown, Ohio. 

Pays $3.90 for 3.5 milk, f. 0. b., City. 
5e butterfat differential. Retail price 
16e qt., 9¢ pt. 

Canton, Ohio. 

$4.00 per hundred for 3.5 milk, f. o. b., 
City. 5¢ point butterfat differential. 
Retail price 15¢ qt. 

Wheeling, W. Va. 

$4.20 per hundred 3.5 milk, f. o. b., 

City. 6¢ point butterfat differential. 


Retail price 16¢ qt., 9¢ pt. 


PITTSBURGH MILK PRICES FOR 
THE LAST 12 MONTHS. 


March, 1919. 
Factory price per 100 Ibs... $3.00 
Gallon price, F. O. B., City nncccncnnn- 33 
April, 1919. 


Factory price per 100 Ibs...... 
Gallon price, F. O. B., City. 


May, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 Ws.ececccscsnem- $3.00 
Gallon price, F. O. B., City eecccce ere) 
June, 1919. 

Pactory price per 100 Ibs....x........$2.40 
Gallon price, F. O. By, Cit yee tT Wy 
July, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 WS ..eccccccnnennn S265 _ 
Gallon price, F..0. B:, City...2. ay 80 
August, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 Ibs................$3.25 


Gallon price, F. O. B., Cit y-cccccccpeccno- 30 
September, 1919. 


Factory price per 100 Ibs.................$3.25 
Gallon price, F. O. B., City. ne 35 
October, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 Wbseeccc jo esenn: $3.60 
Gallon price, F. O. Bi, Cit yecicscccscnnmn 38 
November, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 Ws. ecccccecn $3.75 


Gallon’ price, F.'O. B., City...) 139 
December, 1919. 


Factory price per 100 Dsecccccccccnens. 
Gallon price, F. O. B., City... . Al 


January, 1920. 


Factory price per 100 IS .ecccccccsne 
Gallon price, F. O. B., Cit yiscccneccnsecs 39% 


CREAN 


We will pay 5c above highest Chicago quota- 
tions for butter-fat in sour cream 


The Islay Dairy Co. 


1033 Mahoning Avenue 


Both Phones 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


arash Do you relaize what a Personal 
ie writing machine could do for you? 
Fon write letters which you want to look businesslike. 

CORONA is the best all around writing machine as 
well as the best machine for all around use. 

Weighs six pounds, comes in a case, costs $50.00. 

It will do the same work as a 30 pound ne and will 
last longer. Come in and try it or write for catalog. 


CORONA SALES CO. 


41 No. Phelps St. Youngstown, O. 


Quality is our standard ; let it be yours 


HARTZELLS 


_ Youngstown’s ariest Clothiers and Furnishers 
for men, young men, boys and children 


140-147 West Federal St. 


329 WEST FEDERAL ST. 


= THE BEST VALUES —— 


PIANOS 


PHONOGRAPHS 


We want your trade and we 
promise to give you the 
best values obtainable 

for your money 


Our Prices Are Lowest 
We Give Liberal Discounts for Cash 


OHIO STATE PIANO CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


February, 1920. 
Factory price per 100 Ibs... $3.75 


Gallon price, F. O. B., City... 389 
Remarks. 


_ Above prices are based upon 3.5 milk, 
5¢ per point is added or deducted for 
each one-tenth point of butterfat varia- 
tion, 

Dealers not buying upon a test basis 
pay a flat price of 2% cents per gallon 
above gallon price. 


AVERAGE FEBRUARY MILK 


PRICES 
New England States on 4.15 
Middle Atlantic States 2222... . 3.63 
East North Central States —...........3,67 
West North Central States WW... 3.41 
‘’ South Atlantic States uw... . 4,38 
East South Central States occu 3.59 
West South Central States ou... 4.62 
PNLOUMbAIMOLATOS! aw ke 2.94 


PacitiesStates eon. oe ey 362 
Above prices are for 3.5 milk. 


FEBRUARY MILK PRICES AT VAR- 
IOUS CITIES 


The following prices were paid to 
producers per quart for milk F. O, B. 
City. 


San Francisco, Cal... $8.68 
ObTea oo; Ti ye ee ey Babe 
indianapolis, Und.) es - 6.76 
Washington, D. C.. .................8.91—11.00 
New Orleans, La. ine L102 
Baltimore, Md. a kenneeninmene 9.24 
BBOston, Nass s hoe ONT er oe 9.99 
etrorts Melis ui ia ele 8.70 
Minneapolis, Minn. TA 
Str bouts. Mont oe is a ea 8.74 
New York City mace | 8385 
Cleveland; -Ohio: 2520 cen ONT 
Cincinnati, Ohio .. a OOL3 
Columbus, Ohio 9.02 
PPLE BO UR ee oe ee 9.75 
Philadelphias: Paco ii re or ea 8.46 


JAMESTOWN LOCAL 


Meetings held last Saturday after- 
noon of each month from May to Octo- 
ber. Balance of year meetings held in 
evening. Held at Morland’s Hall, 
Jamestown. J. W. Crawford, Sec. 


EAST LIVERPOOL LOCAL 


J. EK. Smith, President; N. V. Blazer, 
Vice-president; J. D. Rice, Secretary; 
H. L. Roe, Treasurer; J. C. McIntosh, 
Member Advisory Council. 


POLAND LOCAL 


R. I. Rayle, President; Levi P. Good, 
Secretary; 8. D. Greiner, Treasurer; 
Frank Agnew, Member Advisory Coun- 
cil. 


NEW ALEXANDRIA LOCAL 


John Moffat, President; W. Steel Pat- 
terson, Secretary and Treasurer; John 
R. Steele, Member Advisory Council. 


JEFFERSON LOCAL 


Meetings held the first Saturday in 
each month from Dec. 1 to May 1. 


“Tf money talks, 

As some folks tell, 
To most of us 

It says, ‘‘ Farewell,’’ 
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REDUCED FOOD PRODUCTION AG 
THREATENED. BR: 


Serious risk of reduced food produc- 
tion this year because of high wages 
demanded by farm laborers, high cost 
of farm equipment and supplies, and 
because of pronounced movements of 


people from the farms to the cities is” 


indicated by reports and letters 
reaching the United States Department 
of Agriculture from many sections of 
the country. 


The most definite of these reports 
come from New York ‘State, where re- 
cords of the population on 3,775 repre- 
sentative farms on Feb. 1 this year 
and Feb. 1 a year ago were made by 
Federal and State workers. It was dis- 
closed that during the past year the 
number of people on these farms de- 


creased nearly 3 per cent. and the num- . 


ber of hired men decreased more than 
17 per cent. If the same ratio holds 
for all farms in the State about 35,000 


men and boys left farming to go into 


other industries, while only about 11,000 
have changed from other industries to 
farming. This is a more rapid move- 
ment from the farms to other industries 
than took place in the early part of the 
war. 

The same conditions in varying de- 
grees exist in all sections, according to 
the Federal Bureau of Crop Estimates, 
although they are not so acute farther 
from industrial centers. 


Another New York report, applicable 
in some degree in every part of the | 
country, is that farm wages this year 
will average 14 per cent higher than 
they were in 1919, although in 1919 
they were 80 per cent higher than they 
were at the beginning of the war. 
Estimates from 350 farmers in all parts 


Renewal of 
Threaded Rubber In- 
sulation never needs 
to be given a thought. 
But that of ordinary 
Insulation does, at 
least once before the 
battery has given out. 
Threaded Rubber 
gives far greater pro- 
tection to plates and 
is the only kind that 
can be depended on 
to last as long as the 
pattery. It can he 
had only in the Still | 
Better WILLARD. 


ELECTRIC 
REPAIR & 
STORAGE 
BATTERY 


663 Bryson St. 


Rg ot eet aeas @Qamescman Betsessuanamam acs 


Sn @.4 = 6 660 G-a:e 


Youngstown, Ohio 


=k ae 


of New York State indicate that ex-_ 


perienced farm help, hired by the 
month, will be paid this year about $52 


a month and board, as compared with 


$45.50 last year. Experienced married 
men, not boarded but provided with a 
house and farm products, are. expected | 
to receive on the average about $68.50 


a month in cash as compared with $60 


last year. 


Numerous letters to the Department 
of Agriculture from its field workers or 
from farmers indicate a widespread 
disposition to cut down plantings so 
that the work of cultivating can be 
attended to by the farmer himself or 
by members of his family. The asser- 


their ried 
Many farmers Lins areca is 
to them to be under the necessi 
working ten, twelve or more hou 3 
day when the tendency in other i indu 
tries is toward a shorter working 2 
and a decreased output. 


* 


“‘T’ve seen,’’ said a farmer wh 
lived his three score and ten, Oe 
fences give way to plank fences, 
plank fences to wire fences. Even 
fencing, it doesn’t pay a farmer to 
too sot in his bits Hi. 


Steed SEELY & CO. 


Groceries and Meats. 


759 SHELBY ST. 


A FINE 
PHILOSOPH’ 


Pee ee 
Phone Fed. 1899 


“IT IS FOLLY TO SKIMP IN EATING 


THINGS MONEY CAN BUY. NEVER IN 


Dollar Savings & Trust 


FOR THE SAKE OF SAVING, ORTO WEAR 
DOWDY RAIMENT. HAVE WHAT YOU - 

NEED, BUT DO NOT BUY THINGS YOU DO 

NOT NEED. BUT, THEREIS A JOY INGO. | 
ING WITHOUT THINGS—A FINE TANG IN 
ELIMINATING THE SUPERFLUOUS. ae AN 
BERT HUBBARD. ie 


THIS FINE PHILOSOPHY OF FRA EL- 
BERTUS IS ESPECIALLY APPLICABLE TO 
THESE TIMES WHEN THERE IS MONEY 
INFLATION AND A SHORTAGE OF THE — 


THE COUNTRY’S HISTORY HAS IT BEEN f 
MORE PROFITABLE TODO WITHOUTTHE = 
SUPERFLUOUS. Fe) 


The 


Fi irst National Bank 


CaN 


trees. 


4 OLD ORCHARDS WORTHY OF CARE- 


, FUL TREATMENT c 


Give the old orchard a chance.’’ 
This is a slogan put out by the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture at the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station who point out that 
many of the old orchards now discarded 


bi or used for pasture land may be reju- 


venated. 
_ Experiments show that the apple-pro- 


_ ducing qualities return to old trees af 
_ ter several years of treatment in which 


they are carefully pruned, headed in 
and sprayed for disease and insects. 


It is also necessary to fertilize apple 
For thin soils an application of 
five pounds each of nitrate of soda and 
acid phosphate per tree has proved very 
profitable. 

Many old orchards still contain stand- 
ard varieties, but it is advisable to dis- 
pose of worthless seedlings and plant 
new trees in their place. 


Extra care is needed in working over 
an old orchard as the growth in the 
trees must be pruned out carefully and 
slowly over a period of time so as not 
to injure the trees. 


_ FERTILIZER EFFECTIVE IN GROW- 


ING CORN CROP 


Acid phosphate is one of the most ef- 
fective fertilizers for increasing the 
corn crop at a relatively low cost as 
found by experiments at the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station. This fertilizer gives 
its best results when used with manure 
and also, on acid soils, after the land 
has been treated with limestone, at the 


_ rate of 2 tons of ground limestone to 


the acre. 

Some prejudice has been held against 
acid phosphate because it was believed 
that this fertilizer would ruin good 
soil, but experiments have disproved 
this fact, 


When acid phosphate has been ap- 
plied to land at the rate of 300 pounds 
per acre, and 8 tons of manure applied 
‘in addition, the yield of corn at the 
Ohio Station for the first 10 years of 
the 20 year period was 62 bushels; for 
the second 10 years it has been 70 bush- 
els, while the unmanured yield has aver- 
aged only 36 bushels for the entire per- 
iod, 

Acid phosphate this year costs far- 
mers about $28 a ton but even at this 


_ price it is more economical as a fertil- 


i 


izer than the raw rock phosphate. 


Bs ALSO HOPELESS, 


“T can remember when people 
thought the telephone was something 
impossible. ’’ 


“Well, ours is.’’ —Washington Star. 


Sunday School Teacher—‘ Johnny, 
which is your favorite parable??? 
Johnny—'‘The one where somebody 


- loafs and fishes. ’? 


GM egae” 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


EARLY HATCHED PULLETS LAY 


HIGH-PRICED EGGS 


It is the early hatched pullet that 
lays the high-priced winter eggs, says 
E. D. Dakan, poultry specialist at the 
Ohio State University. Breeds such as 
Rhode Island Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, 
ete., should be hatched in. March or 
early April. The lighter breeds such as 
Leghorns and Minoreas should be 
hatched, perhaps, a little later as they 
mature earlier. Pullets that go into the 
winter young and undeveloped will be 
carried over as a dead weight during 
the most expensive feeding period. 

In order to have early hatched pullets 
in sufficient numbers to fill the laying 
house, it is necessary to have an incu- 
bator or to buy the day-old chicks. Any- 
one buying an incubator should remem- 
ber that it pays only to buy the best. 
If the ineubator is used or the day-old 
chicks are bought, the chickens 
raised under a brooder. The most sat- 
isfactory brooders on the market today 
are the coal-burning and the oil-burn- 
ing colony stoves. Several hundred 


chicks can be raised under one of these ’ 


brooders at a time, with less trouble 
than is required to care for one old hen 
and a half dozen sick chickens. 


OUR €OMMON GIFTS ARE GREAT 

The common gifts to men are so great 
that it is sinful to desire uncommon 
gifts from the Divinity. 


Go To Blase’s 


and get a good pair of Read- 
ing Glasses. Step right in off 
the sidewalk, no steps to 
climb. 


MR. & MRS. W. 0. BLASE 
Optometrist 
11 and 15 8. Hazel St. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Free Breeding Service 


To a half brother of THREE 
_WORLD’S CHAMPIONS—T he 
Maplecrest Monarch—Butter 
King De Kol Colantha. Sired by 
Friend Hengerveld De Kol But- 
ter Boy and from a 30-T dam. 


Yes, We Mean What We Say 


Write us for full particulars 
We furnish free breeding service 
Also— 

We will keep your Liberty 
Bonds, without cost to you, clip 
the coupons when due, and place 
them to your credit. 


AND WE PAY 5% DEPOSITS 
The People’s Savings Co. 


Warren, Ohio 


are . 


**TOO BUSY’’ 


You say you’re too busy this morning 
In the maelstrom of family cares, 

And husband must rush to the office, 
So there isn’t a moment for prayers. 


The children are sent to the schoolroom, 

And the grind of the day then begins, 

With no word from God’s Book to re- 
member, 

Nor the echo of strengthening hymns. 


Eleven 


What wonder the burdens are heavy, 
And the hours seem irksomely long; 
What wonder that rash words are 
spoken, 
And life seems discordant and wrong! 


Pause for a little each morning, 

And again at the close of the day, 
To talk with the Master who loves you, 
Remember! He taught us to pray. 

Author Unknown. 


Read the advertisements. 


Union Motor Trucks 


The Truck That Makes the Owner Smile 


THE HOFFMASTER-GIFFORD MOTOR CO. 


65 Essex Street 


Both Phones 6678 


Invest In A Good 
Hog House 


A good Hog House will pay bigger dividends than any 


other equipment we know of on a farm. 


Hogs are selling at a 


faney price and will continue to keep up owing to the fact that 


we will be called upon to supply practically all of Europe with 


pork and fats. 


The cost should not be figured as an expense. 
\ 


Under good 


business management, it is a high grade investment and will 


pay good dividends every year. 


The design illustrated may not suit your particular re- 


quirements. 


If not, let us show you others. 


Te Western Reserve Lumber Co. 


2114-2115 Warren 


bos 


= 


¥ Twelve 


-— ¢eo-operative plan. 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE MANUFAC- 
TURING PRODUCTS. 


(Continued from Page 5) 


grade quality of product, making it pos- 
sible to make the ‘‘Dairymen’s League 
Brand’’ the best in the world; and to 
prorate the proceeds putting every mem- 
ber on the same basis. 

Central control does not mean that 
the local member in any way loses his 
right to direct the policies of the asso- 
ciation, for it is provided in the by-laws 
that a Board of Directors elected yearly 
by and responsible to the membership 
will direct the policies and business of 
the association; and if at any time such 
policies fail to meet the approval of 
the dairymen, it will be possible to 
change the directors. 

, Cooperation Needed This Summer 


Every day sees a larger need for the 
dairymen and other farmers to get in 
position to, so far as possible, market 
their own products. All of us are fam- 
iliar with what the farmers’ co-opera- 
tive fruit organizations in California 
and Oregon have done by controlling 
their own product from the farm to the 
consumer. They have the satisfaction 
of knowing that they get out of their 
product all the market will bring. 
Dairymen in other sections of the 
country are realizing that they must 
have something more than an organiza- 
tion to sell the milk to the dealers if 
the dealers own and control the situa- 
tion clear back to the cow. The Chi- 


-eago dairymen in their Milk Producers’ 


Marketing Association have been suc- 
cessfully operating for some time on a 
The dairymén of 
ef New England have such a plan and 
it is already in operation in several sec- 
tions. The same is true of the dairy- 
men of Minnesota operating in their 
Twin City Milk Producers’ Association. 
The Milwaukee Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation is working on a co-operative 
plan, and the same is true of the dairy- 
men on the Pacific coast.’’ a 

In the early days of the war, the of- 
ficer in charge of a British post deep 
in the heart of Africa received the 
wireless message from his superior offi- 
cer: 

War declared. Arrest 
aliens in your district.’’ 

Back went his reply: ‘‘ Have arrested 
six Germans, three Belgians, two 
Frenchmen, two Italians, an Austrian 
and an American... Please say who we 
are at war with.’’ 


all enemy 


HOW TO KEEP FIT 
FREE to Boys and Young Men 15 Years 
and Older 

Just a Post Card addressed to 
the United States Public Health 
Service, 228 First St. N. W.. 
Washington, D. C., asking for the 
pamphlet ‘‘Keeping Fit’’ will 
bring you information you have 
been looking for about the care 
of your body, and the develop- 
ment of muscular strength, en- 
durance, and the vigor of man- 
hood. 

Several million boys and young’ 
men have already seen this im- 
portant pamphlet. Be sure to 
write your name and address 
_plainly—simply say you wish a 

- copy of ‘‘ Keeping Fit’’ and mail 
eard today. : 


a eR RR RE TR AR A 
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at the rate of three cents per word for the 
first insertion and two cents per word for 
each additional insertion, Always give num- 
ber of insertions desired when forwarding 
copy. 

TRY THE CLASSIFIED COLUMN 


Many who have used the classified column 
of the Reporter tell of good results. This 
form of advertising is the cheapest advertis- 
ing for the man who has some used article of 


no further value to him but of service to ~ 


others. Generally a buyer can be found at a 
cost of a few cents, There are thousands of 
dollars worth of tools, etc., of no further 


service to their owners, that can be disposed— 


of to others. The owners can turn these 
things into money for themselves and in many 
cases save the buyer half the price of new 
goods. Hither the buyer or seller must get 
in touch with each other by making known 
their desires or what they may have to offer. 
A WANT or FOR SALE notice in the classi- 


fied column will do the business. 


FOR SALE—One 3 or 4. bottom 
Oliver chilled tractor gang plow, auto- 
matic lift, 14 inch bottom. Also 1 horse 
gang plow, Oliver chilled, 14 inch bot- 
tom, Both in good condition and used 
very little. Leon S. Peck, R. D. 1 West 
Farmington, Ohio. J. & W. Telephone 
38-1 


FOR SALE—An accumulation of 
several barrels of Pure Lead and Oil 
paint from our many jobs, making a 
fine grade of rich medium gray color. 
Will sell at $2.00 per. gallon put up. in 
five gallon kits, ready for use. Rice 
& Associates Co., Painters & Decor- 
ators, 26 West Federal Street, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Or exchange or small 
place near town, excellent 100 acre 
dairy farm near Springboro and Con- 
neautville, Pa. One mile from E. & P. 
R. R. station. Fair buildings, fruit, 
well watered, sugar bush. Leon H. 
Christy, Springboro, Pa. 


Two small chaps were boasting about 
their relatives, 

‘“My father,’’ said one, “‘has 2 a wood- 
en. leg.”? 


‘*Huh!’’ scoffed the other, ‘‘that’s 
nothing at all. My sister has a cedar 
chest.?? 


‘¢Waiter!’’ cried the diner, ‘‘there’s 
a fly’ in this ice cream!’? 

‘*Serves him right, sir,’’ replied the 
waiter, ‘‘let him stay there and freeze 
to death.. He was in anothers gentle- 
man’s soup yesterday. I’li be down- 
right glad to get rid of him.’’ 


DAIRYMEN’S P: 


CLASSIFIED COLUMN 


Advertising will be inserted under this title * 


Evidence has been unearthed proving 
that domestic dogs, resembling more or 
less dogs of to-day, existed in Europe 
not only during the age of iron and the 
age of bronze, but even in that exceed- 
ingly remote time known as the Neo- 
lithic period, when man made his best 
tools of polished stone. 

In South America also, according to 
the opinion of Rutimeyer and Woldrich, 
man had cultivated the friendship of 
dompanionable dogs long before the ex- 
tinct mammals, whose wonderful re- 
mains are now found in the pampas, had 
disappeared from among the living 
forms of the world. 

It has been supposed by some author 
-tties that the dog, like the jackal, de- 
scended from a special race. Examina- 
tion of the skulls of the Canidae in the 
museum of the French Academy of 
Science shows that nearly all of the 
jackal. and wolf species differ from 
those of the little wolf of India. The 
little wolf of India is the only wild 
beast possessing the salient eyebrow or 
eyecrest of the dog. The little wolf not 
only has the:dog’s eyebrow crest, but 


ICE REPORTER = 


“THE ANTIQUITY OF THE DOG _ 


It is presamuble that the littl 
of India was the ‘original ancestor ¢ 
the dog. The two primitive canine 
races, the ‘‘dog of the bogs and the dog 
of the Age of Bronze,’’ were domestica- 
ted first in Asia, and were introduced 
into Europe from Asia, like most of the 
domestic animals of Europe. er 
» —Selected. f 


Booth Tarkington tells of an in co 
ored man who appeared as a witness b 
fore one of our committees. In 
course of his examination these que 
tions were put to the man: — Se 

‘‘What is your name??? 

‘‘Calhoun Clay, sah.’? 

‘‘Gan you sign your name??? 

ce Sah? ,7 is i 

‘“‘T ask if you can write your name.’? 

‘*Well, no, sah. Ah nebber writes } 
ma name, Ah dictates it, sah.?? x 
—Atlantie Chronicle. — 


‘ 


She: ‘‘Do you know why I refused 
you?’’ te ale 
He: ‘I can’t think.’? — ee nal 
She: ‘‘You guessed ny my 


\ 
Standard Prices—Standard Tires—Guaranteed Value 


ARTHUR E. 


1409 Market Street 


Detroit---the most “Motor Wise” City of 
all purchased Three OLDSMOBILE ECON- 
OMY TRUCKS for their Fire Department. 


THE TRI-STATE MOTORS CO. | 


217 WICK AVE. (OPPOSITE RAYEN SCHOOL) 
AUTO-6289 *. 


FED-3950 


\ 


This is the supreme proof that--- 
j “OLDSMOBILES WIN BY COMPARISON’ 


Judge the value of our | 

- auto tires by the service | 
they give. That’s the best 
test in the world, the only 
test. | B 
Kokomo Tires Reals 
Standard Guarantee, b 
_-we guarantee them to out- 
wear any tire you run 
against them. 


CASS «CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


og 
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Most Breeders Fail 


TO REALIZE IN CASH THE FULL VALUE OF THEIR WORK, BECAUSE 
A MOST IMPORTANT PART HAS BEEN NEGLECTED, THAT PART Is— 
ADVERTISING AND DIRECTING OF PUBLIC ATTENTION TOWARD 
THE QUALITY OF THEIR HERDS. : 


Keep [his In Mind 


UNTIL EVERY DAIRY HERD HAS REACHED THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE 
STANDARD, THERE WILL BE WIDE OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE OWN- 
ERS WHOSE HERDS EXCEL. THEY CAN PROFITABLY CAPITALIZE 
GOOD BREEDING STOCK AND SECURE THE REWARD HELD FORTH 
TO EVERY MAN WHO DOES THINGS BETTER. 


The Surest Path 


LEADING TOWARD SUCCESS IS HONEST DEALINGS AND BUILDING 
A NAME THRU PROPER ADVERTISING. THESE TWO THINGS TO- 
GETHER WILL MAKE THE DEMAND FOR BOTH THE MAN AND HIS 
HERD. 
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. The Dairymen’s Price Reporter 
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DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS OF THE 
DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 
SALES COMPANY. 


Poss Brenneman soos President 
W.tSoWise es ee Vice President 
SORUT 3 EQNS UIC SOME ae aio ane une Secretary | 


Board of Directors 


P. S. Brenneman, F. H. Shore, A. W. 
Place, John Kampf, W. 8. Wise. 


Austinburg Local 


wW. O. Ellsworth, president; F. H. 
Reynolds, secretary; Frank Hess, 
treasurer; A. J. Heath, member ad- 
visory council. 

Alliance Local 

S. L. Lipley, president; A. F. Haven, 
secretary; G. A. Allenbaugh, treasurer; 
Amos Eckert, member advisory council. 

Andover Local 

J. H. Sparling, president; F. A. 
Butler, vice president; W. 8. Crow, 
secretary; C. B. Fitts, treasurer; J. H. 
Sparling, C. W. Slater, members of 
advisory council. 

Ashtabula Local 

A. A. Harmon, president; F. H. Met- 
calf, Secretary; D. H. Fargo, treasurer; 
Dr. Frederick, member advisory council. 

: Augusta Local 

D. V. Manfell, president; L. 8. 
Grimes, secretary; Jas. W. McGee, 
member advisory council. 

Bayard Local 

W. O. Bowers, president; Rayman 
Hayman, vice president; Chas. W. Hart, 
secretary; L. E. Unger, treasurer; W. 
O. Bowers, Lawrence Walters, Walter 
Whitleather, members advisory council. 

Bessemer Local 

T. A. Hay, president; W. A. Gerner, 
secretary; TI. A. Hay, member advisory 
council. 

Beaver Center Local 
H. Rudler, president; G. W. Fuller, 
_secertary; Fred Stewart, treasurer; A. 
E. Corey, member advisory council. 
Branchton Local 

W. W. Morrison, president; G. W. 
Hartzel, vice president; S. J. Rhodes, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Braceville Local 

C. R. Davis, president; A. B. Joy, 
vice president; Frank Nye, secretary; 
Wm. Gillett, treasurer; J. A. Crabbs, 
member advisory council. 

Bristol Local 

J. S. VanDervort, president; George 
Bowers, vice president; J. S. Nelson, 
secretary; J. H. Hicks, treasurer; John 
H, Hyde, member advisory council. 

Canfield Local 

E. R. Wither, president; W. S. Cook, 
vice. president; EF. L. Crockett, secre- 
tary; W. S. Rhodes, treasurer; C. M. 
Smith, member advisory council. 

Connequessing Valley Local. 

Sidney Scheiver, President; J. L. 
Wise, Secretary and Advisory Council 
member, 

Colebrook Local 

Louis G. Krieg, president; R. L. 
Allison, vice president; C. A. Peck, 
secretary; C.. H. Turner, treasurer; T. 
G. Moose, member advisory council. 

‘Pem Line Local 

N. K. Partch, president; lL. KE. 
Partch, vice president; K. K. Partch, 
secretary; EB. A. Corey, treasurer; T. 
M. Palmber member advisory council. 

Coitsville Local 

R. W. Collins, president; D. M. 
Brownlee, secretary; - Fritz Wilson, 
treasurer; R. W. Collins, member ad- 
visory council. 

Cortland Local 

EH. D. Marvin, president; G. L. Parke, 
secretary;. W. L. Deckert, treasurer; 
J. P. Dilley, member advisory council. 

Cherry Valley Local 

R. HE. Palmer, president; Arthur 

Petrie, treasurer; G. G. Pifer, secretary. 
Chartiers Local 

John W. Quivey, J. M. Paxton, mem- 

bers advisory council. 


. Champion Local 
HK. E. Durst, president; 8. J. Pierce, 


secretary and treasurer; L. W. Pierce, 
advisory council member. 


Hartford Local 


KE. O. Fitch, president; A. D. Ban- 
ming, vice president; W. G. Colton, 
secretary; Jacob Zeigler, treasurer; 


-T. L. Miller, member advisory council. 


Deerfield Local. 


James Westover, President; D. L. 
Bebb, Vice President; Martin Lewis, 
Secretary and Treasurer; Fred Crutch- 
ly, Member Advisory Council. 


Dorset Local 


H. A. McConnell, president; G. A. 
VanWinkle, vice president; C. E. Van- 
Winkle, secretary; R. R. Mells, treas- 
urer; R. B. Cox and O. B. McCoy, mem- 
bers advisory council. 


Denmark Local 


KE. A. Sampson, president; E. M. 
Hardman, vice president; G. A. Huey, 
secretary; J. G. Herrman, treasurer. 

East Claridon Local 


F. W. Pierce, president; S. N. Pol- 
lock, vice president; Geo. T. Reynolds, 
secretary; Floyd A.) Phillips, treasurer; 
Ss. N. Grosvenor, member advisory 
council, 

East Liverpool Local 

J. E. Smith, president; J. D. Rice, 
secretary; H. L. Rose, treasurer; J. E. 
A. Sampson, P. Paulson, C. H. Blanche, 
members advisory council. 


Garfield ILocal 


Sidney Scheiver, president; Tei Tae 
McIntosh, Jr., member advisory council. 
Eighty-four Local 


H. B. Mollenauer, president; Wm. G. 
Wilson, vice president; A, L. Berry, 
secretary and treasurer; M. S. Wilson, 
member advisory council. 

Farmington Local 

C. A. Parker, president; A. Y. Os- 
mer, secretary; Geo. Hyde, treasurer; 
Harry Hathway, Chas. Trask, members 
of advisory council. 


Fowler Local 


Geo. Cover, president; B. B. Loy, 
secretary; H. J. Forward, treasurer; 
Geo. A, Cover and Paul Forward, mem- 
bers advisory council. 


Gustavus Local 


E. C. Gray, president; Walter Smith, 
secretary; Elmer H. Patridge, treas- 
urer; Harry C. Beatty, member advis- 
ory council. 

Garfield Local « 


James Cameron, president; R. E. 
Fouts, secretary; Lewis Greenwalt, 
treasurer; Everett Jones, member ad- 
visory council. 

Green, Local 


F, D, Vaugh, president; F. D. Webb, 
vice president; W. L. Love, secretary; 
D. S. Dennison, treasurer; A. V. Case, 
R. W. Clark, members advisory council. 


Hamden Local 


F. S. Bartlett, president; A. C. Quel- 
zow, secretary; D. C. Bellard, treas- 
urer; F. S. Bartlett, member advisory 
council. 

Hanoverton Local 

Chas. Wernet, president; W. L. Fife, 
secretary; E. Bower, treasurer; Chas. 
Wernet, E. O. Belat, members advisory 
council. 

Homeworth local 


G. FE. Ramsayer, president; W. L. 
Crist, secretary; O. C. Hahn, treasurer; 
G. F. Ramsayer, D. F. Hahn, W. T. 
Shekels, members advisory council. 

Hartstown Local. 

C. C. McCurdy, President; C. S. Pat- 
ton, Secretary; John Blair, Treasurer; 
E. B. Keppel, Member Advisory Board. 


diana County Local 
Herbert | McCall, president;, J. H. 
White, vice president; J. F. Pounds, 
secretary; A. W. Duncan, treasurer; 
J. Ht. White, member advisory council. 


Jamestown Local 
C. W. Brown, president; J, W. Craw- 
ford, secretary; W. P. Collins, . treas- 
urer; L. L. Brown, Ralph Brenner, 
members advisory council. 
Jefferson Local 
C. R. Nelius, president; E. R. Miller, 
vice president; H. C. King, sider sige 
J. P. Spinneweber, treasurer; C. 


Nelius, W. M. Hamilton, ©. T. Sheats, 


members advisory council. 


Johnston Local ‘ 

T. A. Denman, president; E. R. Milli- 
kin, secretary and treasurer; S. G. 
Elder, Owen Wertz, members advisory 
council, 
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Kinsman ‘Local 
Thomas Kinsman, president; 


be aah vice president; C. R. Queale, 
secretary; H. J. Fobes, treasurer;  P. 


H. Doyle, member advisory council. 
Little Beaver Local 
J. N. Riddle, president; D. W. Gil- 
more, vice president; F. L. Wilson, 
secretary; E. R. Clark, treasurer; C. 
D. Gwin, member advisory council. 


Leetonia Local 


Wm. P. Wilhelm, president; H. H. 
‘Calvin, secretary; H. <A. Schaeffer, 
treasurer; J. L. ees member advis- 
ory council. 

Linesville Local 


A. L. Woodard, president; <A. W. 


Anderson, vice president; A. B. Rea, 


secretary; H. J: Harris, treasurer; A. 
G. Henry, A. W. Anderson, D. C. Lad- 
ner and Jas. Welch, members advisory 
council. 

Manor Valley Local 


Jas, F, Torrence, secretary. 
Montour Local 


J. A. Matchett, president; W. J. 
Wilson, Jr., vice president; John H. 
Stewart, secretary and treasurer; W. 
J. Wilson, Jr., member advisory council. 


Thos. 
secretary; F. A. Jacoby, treasurer; 


- MeAnlis, secretary; J. O. F. SaKapRe 


io; ans Dhetea bocalh Pe base 
R. L. Biggin, president; W. E. M 


P. King, member advisory oun, 


Moravia Local i 
J. C. F. Jackson, president; W. 8. 


member advisory council. 


Mesopotamia Local 3 

S. E. Sweet, president; BE. J. Long, © 
vice president; Leon Clark, secretary; 
Emery Norris, treasurer;. E. C. Me 
Pherson, member advisory council. 


New Castle Local > 

-'T, W. Houston, president; C. C. Cox, 
secretary; C. M. Hartzel, treasurer; T. 
W. Houston, member advisory council 
New Galilee Local 
8. A. Duncan, president; 
Jenkins, secretary; W. G. McHattie, i 
treasurer; S. A. Duncan, member ad-— s 
visory council. ae 
Newton Falls Local 

A. H. Griffith, president; H. O. oa 
ber, secretary; Sit Finnical, wee a 
urer; D. H. French, Guy Newlon, W 
W. Gordon, members advisory souneil, ol 
New Waterford Local | s 

S. R. Sander, president; Frank eon : 


See ete epee 


CARBON 
PULVERIZ ED 
LIMESTONE 


{e Guaranteed il 


contains ? 


or a car load? 


lime for spring? 


i 
beta 


Do you know that we can deliver lime to you 
for less money than any other manufacturer, if you 
consider the high percentage of purity our material 


Do you know that we have an agent in your 
neighborhood that will take your order for one ton 


Write to us for prices. 


You Don’t Buy Dirt— 
When You Buy Carbon 


The Carbon Limestone Company 


814 Stambaugh Bldg., i eatin 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


/ 


‘ 


2 


Do you know that now is the time to buy your Ws. 


» 


secretary; J. I. Fitzsimmons, 
urer; W. B. Read and Willis Ru- 
ert, members advisory council. , 


eertary; O. A. Wood, treasurer; M. 
Baker, member advisory council; 
Garwood, alternate member. 
North Lima Local 


George Painter, president; 
etary; Ed. Haney, treasurer; I. R 
m, member advisory council. 

North Shenango Local 
_ H.S8. Taylor, president; D. K. Moore, 
vice president; F. H. Gilliland, secre- 
tary; R. P. Pollock, treasurer; S. M. 
Crom, F. 8. Linn, members advisory 
council, 

New Lyme Local 

V. E. Michael, president; E. J. Pot- 
ter, secretary; H. W. Mead, treasurer 
and member of advisory council. 

North Bioomfield Local 

_ C, B. Knight, president; Will Rice, 
vice president; J. Wallace Hoagland, 
secretary and treasurer; Fred Mack, 
member advisory council... _ , 
vi Orwell Local 
_ Aleck Anderson, president; A. W. 
Miller, secretary-treasurer; W. V. 
Spellman, member advisory council. 
+ lead Palmer Local 
_A. BR. Hackett, president; E. H. 
Hague, secretary; J. C. Schermerhorn, 
treasurer; Clyde Lamb, member advis- 
ory council. 
yy North Jackson Local 
_W. W. Miller, president; §. J. Ohl, 
vice president; C. A. Buck, secretary; 
J. H. Hitchcock, treasurer; E. F. Nob 


oble. 
George Ewing, C. E. Clemens, members 
advisory council. 
Pan Handle Local 
Geo. Pate, secretary. 
Paris Township Local ; 
V. W. Sheatsley, president; Irwin 
Snyder, secretary; Oscar Hein, vice 
president; Irwin A. Snyder, V. W. 
Sheatsley, C. N. DeWalt, members ad- 
visory council. 
Penn Line Local 


C, W. Maloney, secretary; L. E. 
Partch, member advisory council. 


Phalanx Local 


P. Z. Osborne, president; N. Newell, 
vice president; J. C. Lauth, secretary; 
Ed. Crawford, treasurer; L. Huffman, 
W. H. Harshman and P. Z. Osborne, 
members advisory council. 


Pierpont Local 


Bailey Stump, president; A. L. Wil- 
liams, vice president; Olney Strock, 
secretary,; Geo. Hill, treasurer; C. R. 
Derry, Harry Strock, members advis- 
ory council. 
BD) ie Richmond Local 

W. J. Hall, president; M. L. Hitch- 
20ck, secretary and treasurer; J. B. 
Flack and W. W. Bullard, members 
advisory council. 

} Rome Local 

I. N. Chapin, president; Joseph M. 
Breslyn, secretary; Chas. G. Supplee, 
treasurer; Joseph M. Breslyn, member 
advisory council. 

ie Rock Creek Local 
_L. T, Hubbard, president; L. A. 
Nicklas, vice president; G. L. Bailey, 
secretary; F. B. Armstrong, treasurer; 
A. E. Layton, member advisory council. 
uae Springboro Local 
_Lewis Chapman, president; Roy Ken- 
lal, _Vice president; Frank Dorr, re- 
sording secretary; John Finnican, fin- 
weial secretary; Fred Thornton treas- 


irer; J. J. Mathers, Frank P, Dorr, 


Wm, Ray, 
_ Meetings 


members adyisory council. 
held at Kramer’s Hall, 
Springboro, Pa., on the last Saturday 
f each month at 2:00 p. m. 
Saegertown Local 
C. W. Shaw, president; Karl §. Wil- 
ards, secretary; C. E. Cropp, treasurer; 
». W. Shaw, O. J. Cropp, W. A. Dear. 
orn-and J. C. Balliett, members ad- 
risory council. 
Trumbull Local 
. Bundy, president; ©. 0, Reig- 
@ president; D. H. Smith, sec- 
W. A. Amidon, treasurer; J. 
or, member advisory council. 


Of H 
Welsh, vice president; Ray D. Heindel, 


/ ay 
Al 
f thts 


Vernon Local 


H. G. Smith, secretary; ©. E. Reed, 
member advisory council. 
, Westford Local 
T. C. White, president; W. S. Me- 
Conahey, secertary; Chas. Rumsey, 
treasurer; C. G. Wagner, member ad- 
visory council. 
Wayne Local 
H. J. Crawford, president; R. H. 
Wilder, secretary; J. L. Allen, treas- 
urer; S. B. Noxon, B. §, Jones, mem- 
bers advisory council. 
Wayland Local 
C. D. Kirtland, president; P. N. 
Kropp, vice president; A. EB, Gilbert, 
secretary; O. B, Sabine, treasurer; P. 
N. Kropp, W. A. Boettner, members 
advisory council; Chas. Booth, J. 
Flekes, substitutes. 
Williamsfield Local 


Ira Fuller, president; W. C. Ding- 
man, secretary; W. P. Steadman, treas- 
urer; Geo. Platt, member advisory 
council, 

Wabash Local 

J. Ard Cowen, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

West Penn Local 

A. J. Lang, president; H. E. Ken- 
nedy, secretary and treasurer; J. L. 
Montgomery, member advisory council. 

Warren Local 


J. L. Black, president; Wm. Van- 
Wye, vice president; R, C. McCorkle, 
secertary and treasurer; Wm. Van- 
Wye, member advisory council. 

West Mecca Local 


R. W. Munson, president; J. H. 
Perkins, vice sident; H. F. Clemens, 
secretary; B. Wr Shivley, treasurer; G. 
N. Mahannah, member advisory council. 

Windsor Local 

R. W. Barnard, president; J. L. 
Loomis, vice president; Frank Pond, 
secretary; C, E. Noble, treasurer; C. 
E. Noble, & R. Wilson, members adyvis- 
ory courti., 


DATES OF LOCAL MEETINGS 


BAYARD LOCAL—Meets in regular 
session at Bayard School house on third 


Tuesday evening of each month. OC. 
W. Hart, Sec. 


HANOVERTON LOCAL—Meetings 
held on first Friday evening of each 
month at Hanoverton Town Hall. W. 
L. Fife, See. 


HARTSTOWN LOCA L—Meetings 
held on second Saturday afternoon of 
each month at 2 p. m. in Cotton’s Hall. 
These meetings should be attended 


regularly by every stockholder if pos- 
sible. 


NORTH JACKSON LOCAL—Meet- 
ings held on first Saturday evening of 
each month at 8:00 o’clock at North 
Jackson town hall, 


PARIS TWP. LOCAL—Meetings held 
on the 3rd Thursday afternoon of each 
month during the winter season. 


ROME LOCAL—Hereafter the Tegu- 
lar monthly meetings will be held in 
the town hall on the last Saturday 
night of the month. Stockholders will 
kindly bear this in mind and attend 
regularly if possible. Jos. Breslyn, Sec. 


SPRINGBORO LOCA L—Meetings 
held at Kramer’s Hall, Springboro, on 
the last Saturday of each month at 
2:00 p. m. 


TRIED TO FIND THE SPIKE 


The superintendent called a meeting 
of section foremen to instruct them how 
to save money. 

‘Now, if you are driving a spike,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and you hit it a glancing 
blow and it flies into the weeds, instead 
of picking up another one, go out and 
get the one in the weeds.’’ 

The superintendent was going over 
one of the sections some time later and 
found a spike by the fence. He called 
the section foreman to his office and re- 
called how he had been instructed about 


Tinie T'" /6 te sae sp, ae 
Nr BU ay ser SMe oh 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


saving money on little things, and then 
said: 

‘*Mr. Murphy, I found this spike on 
your section. Now, what have you got 
to say for yourself??’ 

‘*You found it, did ye?’’ said Mr. 
Murphy. 

‘Now, you know that me and siven of 


Ohio State 
Agricultural © 
Authorities Say: 


the men looked two whole days for thot 
spike and never did find it.’’—Santa Fe 
Magazine. 


If you can not boast of a distinguish- 
ed ancestor, why not try John Adam’s 
plan, and make a distinguished ancestor 
of yourself? 


““Ohio farms demand 3,000,000 tons of Agri- 
cultural Limestone for the year 1920.’’ 


That means that each county should use ap- 
proximately 35,000 tons, 


Is your County using its share? 


Are you using your share? 
If not, WHY? 


Write us at once for prices and date of 
shipment. 


The Bessemer Limestone & Cement C0. 


714 Stambaugh Bldg. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


WALL PAPER, WINDOW SHADES, RUGS, 
LINOLEUM, VARNISHES, PAINTS 


HOMER C. MACKEY 


WICK BLOCK 


Telephone 1759-W WARREN, OHIO 


Farm Loans at 6% 


Why Pay a Higher Rate of Interest? 
Write for catalog describing 52 farms of all sizes for sale or exchange 


Tre Western Reserve Farm Agency C0. 


Rooms 502-3-4 Second National Bank Bldg., Warren, O. 
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‘Throwing It To The Birds | 


wheat at $2 a bushel and that farmer fore, according to J. I. Falconer, head number of account books during 
knew he could sell that grain in a brief of the Department of Rural Heonomics winter. 
time for $2.26 to the U. 8. government, at the Ohio State University. The in- 


If a well dressed city stranger stroll- 
ed into the farmer’s barn yard and said; 
| ‘‘Say, you’ve got money to throw to 
the birds, haven’t you?’’ he would pro- 
bably) depart hurriedly just in front of 


the tines of a pitchfork. When he real- 
izes what his crop costs in time, in 
labor and in money and balances that 
with prices he has to pay, any farmer 
would deny that he had money to throw 
to the birds| Yet that is just what 
thousands of them are doing. 

They would not permit the birds of 
the air or the beasts of the field to rob 
their crops. Fences -and the old 12 
gaue shot gun take care of that dan- 
ger. Nor would they open their graner- 
ies and spread a tenth of their crops 
around the barn yard to satisfy the 
‘hunger of the poor sparrows and the 
voracious crows. But they do not hesi- 
tate, many of them, to throw a tenth or 
inore of their crop of savings to the 
birds. 

That is what they are doing every 
time they dispose of a Liberty Bond at 
present market prices. They take se- 
curities which cost them full value in 
money, labor and self sacrifice and 
which they KNOW are sure in time to 
pay them dollar for dollar with interest 
and scatter ten percent or more of their 
‘value to the winds.’ They are sacrific- 
ing the ‘‘world’s best security.’’ Pres- 
ent prices are no indication of the real 
value of Liberty Bonds and their future 
looking value is apparent to every 
thinking man. 

The government has paid and will pay 
every cent due in interest and principal 
of these obligations. Behind them is 
the honor and faith of the United 
States and the whole wealth of the na- 
tion, 

The causes for present Liberty Bond 
prices are not far to seek, and hold no 
menace for the permanent value of the 
securities. Issued in stupendous 
amounts in a short time, investors nec- 
essarily require time for absorption 
with temporary prejudice to their sale 
value. They are subject to market con- 
ditions and the investing public itself 
is largely to blame for the decline be- 
cause it failed to save in proportion to 
the enormous expenditure of capital 
during the war. 


Not only are those who sell their 
bonds facing a sure loss of nearly ten 
percent but the entire proceeds of the 
sale are endangered, by the birds of 
prey. Who are the birds for which this 
-vich meal of dollars is spread. In most 
eases profiteers, purveyors of unneces- 
sary luxuries and confidence men with 
worthless stocks for sale or exchange. 
Those are the birds that are being fed 
and their appetites are insatiable. Some 
people undoubtedly have had to release 


their Liberty Bond holdings because of . 


their pressing necessities but the ma- 
jority have yielded to the prevailing 
tendency toward extravagant waste 
and the desire to get something for 
nothing. 


The farmers of America not only 


should keep tight hold and guard on 
the Liberty Bonds they possess but 
should take advantage of the opportun- 
ity for safe profit, which lies in addi- 
_ tional pur¢hases of these securities. If 
a farmer knew of a neighbor who was 
willing to sell five hundred bushels of 


he would jump at the chance of a sure 
Liberty Bonds at present figures 


present an exactly equal opportunity. of business. The publie interest in food adopt in the past. 


DAIRY MEN’ ae 


"MORE FARMERS THAN EVER. ho costs and 
KEEP FARM ACCOUNTS reasons stant ree : 


More Ohio farmers will keep farm ™0re accounts. County banks 
accounts in the year 1920 than ever be- bureaus have distributed free, 


-Twenty-thousand books have 
already. been given out by these t 


creasing costs of carrying on the busi- agencies. The accounting method _ 


ness are making accounting as neces- Studying his business has been 
sary for the farmer as for other lines method that farmers have been oe 


When you're in town try | : 


AHEY LJIGH "TEST 


The Cold Weather < Gasoline 


ne 


8) es 


VA- HO- LENE, 


A BETTER GAS 


Buy These at the Sign of the 
Red Ve 


Vahey Service Stations 


THE VAHEY OIL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


YOUNGSTOWN, 


~ DAIRYMEN 


REPRESENTING CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYMEN’S ORGANIZATION 


OF OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA whe 


S 
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Number 7 


N the last issue of the Report- 

er, the milk price situation at 

| Philadelphia was reviewed 
ae with the 
‘dealer ’s part’? which was promised 
or this issue. The Pitsburgh and Phil- 
elphia markets have been operating 
-upon similar plans and both under ob- 
servation of Dr, King. Since the last 


_ issue, the Pittsburgh situation has been. 


_ discussed by him, and in many in- 
stances the things said of the Philadel- 
phia market also apply to Pitsburgh. 

_ The Reporter is publishing such refer- 

_ enees as were made to the Pittsburgh 

market and substituting the ‘‘dealer’s 

- part’? on the Pittsburgh market — in- 

stead of Philadelphia.—Editor’s Note. 
Price to Consumer Fair 
“ The price of milk to the Pittsburgh 
_ consumer has been and is fair when 


tested by the price paid by consumers 


. in other cities, even where distributing 
conditions are not as difficult and wage 
levels certainly not higher than in 
Pittsburgh. Thug consumers in New 


more, Cleveland and Detroit have all 
id a higher price on the average than 
has the consumer in Pittsburgh. The 


s done “later in these pages by the 
are taken for the services of the milk 


The pride of milk in Pitts- 
as been and is fair because it 
kept at a price as low to the 
$ es as was consistent with pro- 


y came i er to find out 


exception of the. 


“York: ‘City, Boston, Washington, Balti- — 


ice has been and is fair when tested 


Before the Kiwanis at Pittsburgh, March 25th, 1920 


principles that have been applied and 
as_to the methods that have been ac- 


cepted under the Pittsburgh plan. 


The annual price received by the dairy 
farmers in the Pittsburgh district dur- 
ing 1918 averaged as high by months as 


that received by producers in any pri- 


mary milk market. Giving considera- 
tion to the higher price received by 
Pittsburgh farmers during the seasons 
of greatest production mlik producers 
in this district received during the year 
1918, as a whole, as satisfactory a mar- 
ket as did producers in any primary 
market, ; 


The price received by milk producers 
in 1919 at country receiving stations in 
the New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and Chicago markets shows the results 
of the Pittsburgh plan on prices to pro- 
ducers. The producers in the New 


York district during 1919 sold on a for- © 


mula that gave them much higher prices 
than they had been receiving relatively 
in the summer months and a much low- 


er price in the season of low production 


and high costs. This plan carried price 
stabilization to a point that gave more 
than the usual average to summer pro- 
ducers and-much less to winter produ- 
cers_ ong, hence stimulated summer pro- 
duction and discouraged winter produc- 
tion. The price to producers in the 
Philadelphia district remained the same 
from August, 1919, to February, 1920. 
The Pittsburgh price, however, has kept 
a wholesome variation as between sum- 
mer and winter costs and reflects nor- 
mal market conditions as to supply and 
demand. 


In other words Philadelphia and New~- 


~ York prices were artificially stabilized 


the past year, while the Pittsburgh price 


‘shows the usual reflex of seasonal costs 


and of seasonal output. A curve as to 
the volume of milk produced in the 
Pittsburgh district follows almost ex- 
actly the curve in prices. For these 
Teasons the price to producers in the 
Pittsburgh district during 1919 not only 
gave a larger annual return than did 
prices in other similar districts, but 
also gave a fairer division of the an- 
nual price to summer and winter pro- 
ducers. For instance the New York 


price was lower in October than in Sep- 
tember though costs were higher in 
October than in September. The Pitts- 
burgh price reflected market prices for 
manufactured products, the total sup- 
ply of milk in the district, the value 


of milk for city consumption and the 


seasonal costs of production, all more 
completely than did the prices in these 
other districts during 1919. 

The prices received by milk produc- 
ers in the Pittsburgh territory have in- 
creased as rapidly and in some in- 
stances even more rapidly than prices 


to producers in competixg markets, and - 


the Pittsburgh market is in the best 
condition of any in the country. 


The Milk Dealer’s Part 


The farmers selling on the Pittsburgh 
milk market have helped to stabilize 
prices to consumers. But it cannot be 
said that the favorable retail price in 
Pitsburgh has been at the expense of 
Pittsburgh producers as compared with 
the prices received by milk producers 
in other districts, or for the years 1918 
and 1919 as compared with the price 
level of other commodities. ’ 

’ From July, 1913, to June, 1914, the 
price of milk to the consumer in Pitts- 
burgh averaged 9%4 cents per quart. Of 
this amount 454 cents went for distrib- 
uting costs from f. 0. b. city to con- 
sumer and 514 cents went to the far- 
mer and for freight and country receiv- 
ing station charges. In 1919 the con- 
sumer paid an average of 14.7 cents per 
quart. Of this amount .0597 cent per 
quart went for distributing costs and 
0873 per quart to the cost of milk in 
the country and the cost of country re- 
ceiving stations and for freight. The 
distributing costs within the city dur- 
ing this period increased, that is, about 
25 per cent, as compared with an in- 
crease of 47% per cent in the total for 
milk, freight and receiving station 
charges. From July, 1913, to June, 
1914, the producer at the country re- 
ceiving station received a monthly aver- 
age of $1.49 per cwt. for his milk. Dur- 
ing the calendar year 1919 the producer 
received an average of $3.26 per ewt., 
or an increase of 119 per cent, as com- 
pared with an increase of 114 per cent 


Statements of Clyde L. King, Milk Price Arbitrator for Pennsylvania, 


in the general price level. During this 
period the price to the consumer per 
quart increased 50 per cent as compared 
with 114 per cent for all other commod- 
ities. It is thus seen that the favorable 
price to milk consumers in Pittsburgh 
has come through lower relative charges 
by distributors both in the country and 
in the city. 

Salaries, wages, material costs, every- 
thing the milk dealer in Pittsburgh 
purchases, went up in the same ratio te 
him as has the price of all other com- 
modities, 

The papers recently kariad an author- 
jzed \statement from ghoe manufac- 
turers that their costs, including mater- 
ials, had gone up from $3.35 in 1914 to 
$10.04 in 1919. Had the milk dealers 
in Pittsburgh increased the charge for 
their services in the same proportion 
as thus stated for shoes, milk would 
now have to sell in this city at 24 cents 
per quart instead of 16, keeping the 
same price to the producer. Had the 
price to the milk producer and distribu- 
tor both gone up in the same ratio of 
clothing prices the price would now be 
34 cents per quart. 

Can any consumer in Pittsburgh 
point to any group of business men, 
other than Pittsburgh milk dealers, who 
are today performing the same or bet- 
ter service at but 25 per cent increase 
over the prices charged for those ser- 
vices in 1914? There may be such, but 
every consumer knows how searce they 
are. 

Not only have the services of the 
dealers in Pittsburgh been performed at 
costs far below the price increase for 
other commodities, but their services 
have been given at a lower cost than in 
any other city of any size in the United 
States during the war period with any- 
thing like comparable distributing con- 
ditions. The author was sent as media- 
tor by Mr. Hoover to all the leading 
cities this side of the Rockies. He 
found in many a city with compact res- 
idence centers and practically level, a 
distributing charge above that in Pitts- 
burgh. In two cities in the United 
States only, Philadelphia and Pitts- 


(Continued on Page Twelve) 


ALL MILK MARKETS “DIST 


EAKING before the last price 
conference, Clyde L. King, 
Milk Price Arbiter for Penn- 
sylvania, said: ‘‘In all my 
experience with the dairy industry, I 
have never seen so many complications 
as exist this month.’’? These may not 
be the exact words used, but are in sub- 
stance the expression made. 


The whole disruption comes from the 
eondensory~ interests apparently and 
while certain conditions cannot be dis- 
puted there is a possible something 
mixed into this that daes not altogether 
show on the surface. Some actions point 
toward a supreme effort on the part of 
the large condensory concerns to break 
the cooperative dairy organizations in 
the United States. These buyers fear 
the organized dairymen for they see the 
likelihood of large stock dividends dis- 
appearing. Millions of dollars have 
been made from the manufacture of 
condensed milk in past years largely be- 
causes the lowest prices have been paid 
to dairy farmers supplying them, and 
the buyers want to continue this. 

Speaking of attempts to arrive at a 
settlement for the New York market, 
the League News says: 

‘“‘The Dairymen’s League directors 
and county presidents met in New York 
on March 11 and 12 and much of their 
_ time was given to the discussion of the 
milk situation. It was thought best_to 
continue the present price plan with 
the dealers for at least a short time, or 
until present market conditions cleared 
somewhat. Following the meeting of the 
Board of Directors, the League officers 
secured conferences with the dealers 
and proposed to them that present price 
plan be continued for a short time. This 
the dealers refused to do. They replied 
that they were unable to take care of 
the milk at prices which the present 
plan would give, and said that their 
members were in New York from all 
parts of the territory and asked until 
Friday afternoon, Mar: 19, for time for 
them to consider the situation among 
themselves. At this date the League 
officers again met with the dealers, and 
the dealers came forward with a plan 
revising the present price plan in such a 
way and attaching so many conditions, 
the League could not consider the pro- 
posal. According to the new plan pro- 
posed by the dealers, thre. “er cent. 
milk for April would bring <¢6ut $2.24 
a hundred and corresponding prices for 
the following months. As this pro- 
posed price is 56 cents under the April 
price for last year, and as all of the 
farmers’ costs have been materially ad- 
vanced, it was thought by the League 
officers that the membership would 
rather face trouble again than enter in- 
to any such agreement. 


Farmers are well acquainted with the 
facts regarding the market situation. 
They know that the market for dairy 
products at the present time is poor, 
but they do not believe that conditions 
are so bad as to warrant as low prices 
as have been proposed. The dealers 
have two arguments. One of them is 
that they are unable to dispose of their 
manufactured products at almost any 
price at the present time, and the other 
is that milk in the central west has been 
purchased from farmers at very much 


 Cailler’s 


lower prices than obtained in League 
territory. This milk is manufactured _ 
and eastern manufacturers have to com- 


~ pete with it in eastern markets, and 


they are unable to do so without loss. 
Phe price in the Chicago territory for 
January was $3.40, which was 29 cents 
less than the League price; for Febru- 
ary it was $3.15, which was 33 cents 
less than the League price; and for 


March it was $2.90, which was 66 centa 


less than the League price. iy 
Condenseries Making Trouble. 


As a matter of fact, large manufac- 
turoxs./like the Nestle’s. Food company 
and the Borden’s Condensed Milk com- 
pany who have plants in both the east- 
ern and western territory try to break 
down the price in unorganized territory 
and with the smaller dairy organiza- 
tions, and then use these lower prices 
as an argument why, League milk 
should be lower. 


In the, conferences between the 
League and the dealers the chairman 
and spokesman for the dealers is Mr. 
Hooks, who represents the Nestle’s 
Food company. He dominates the rest 
of the dealers and they are following 
his lead. 


All of this goes to show what 
has already pointed out, that the 
greatest menace to the dairymen of this 
country is this ever growing organiza- 
tion known as the Nestle’s Food com- 
pany. In the Dairymens League News 
for May 25, 1919, there was an article 


called ‘‘The Standard Oil of the Milk 


Business.’’ Every member should turn 
to his own copy of the News and read 


_ this article for it vitally ‘affects his 
future interest. Incidentally, every 
issue of the League News should. be 


carefully preserved by each member for 
they contain many articles to which 
you may sometime wish to refer. In 


this particular article the tremendous 


growth of the Nestle’s Company in the 
last two or three years is shown. We 
understand that they are mostly an 
English concern. They have many 
plants from coast to coast in the United 
States, and in Dairymen’s League terri- 
tory alone they have obtained control of 
the plants of the John Wildi Evaporated 
Milk Company, all of the Hire’s Con- 
densed Milk Company’s plants, all the 
plants of the International Milk Pro- 
ducts Company, and they have control, 
we understand, of the entire output of 
the Peters’ Milk Chocolate and of 
Milk Chocolate. They also 
own innumerable smaller companies and 
plants. 

We mention these facts at this time 


because this company, wherever it dares, 


is evidently fighting the 


dairymen.’’ 


Further information concerning the 
activities of the Nestle’s Company is 
shown in a letter written by W. J. 
Kittle, Secretary of the Chicago pro- 
ducers organization, to the office of the 
Dairymen’s League. It reads: 

‘Commencing this morning, March 
16, the Nestle’s Food Company are re- 
fusing to accept all milk contracted 
with the farmers to the Milk Produc- 
ers’ Cooperative Marketing Company. 
On Dee. 1, last year, the Nestle’s Food 
Company took over what up to that 


organized 


time was the Wickcoe. Coniiensed Milk 


Company, agreeing to continue the con- 


ditions then prevailing between that — 


company and the Cooperative “Market- 
ing Company. This they carried _o tt 
until the middle of “February. At that 

time they came to us and’stated that 


‘they could no longer take milk con- 


trolled or sold to them thru the Cooper- 
ative Marketing Company, 
that conditions were such that they 
could not market their milk across the 
water. Therefore, they were forced to 
discontinue taking milk from all dealers, 
classing us as a dealer. We tried to 
persuade them that such was not the 
ease, that we were-only the agency thru 


which our people sold their milk, they- 


claiming that the men who solé thru us 
were not their patrons, we claiming that 
they were. They stated that they were 
going to continue to take mtlk from par- 
ties that were not signed up with us 
around their four plants in this district. 
We persuaded them that if they put on 
this proposition it might mean the clos- 
ing of these four plants in this district 
against them, they saying if that oceur- 
red, they would take their medicine. 
At two of these plants we held no 
contracts, but we immediately began to 
organize around these two plants and to 
reorganize around the other two plants, 
and we were so successful that at one 
of the new plants we signed up every 
man and at the other new plant, we 
signed up at least 90 per cent. I think 
possibly by this time that it is 100 per 
cent. And around the plants where we 
were partially organized, the men rallied 
so fully that we believe that they are 
going to show 90 per cent. to 100 per 
cent. signed with us. This will make a 
total of about 100 producers whose milk 
we must handle. ‘i 
This company, the Nestle’s Food Com- 
pany, became quite incensed over the 
proposition and declared that the new 
plants would be closed indefinitely. They 


also are making each man this morning ~ 


sign a paper stating ‘‘to whom he be- 


longs.’’ If he has signed eontract with 


us, his milk is turned away; if he has 
not, they accept him. 
This is a new déal so far as we are 


concerned, coming at us from -a new 


angle with the most decided intent of 
beating us out’ of our Marketing Com- 
pany. Wages 
We are informed that thagostle’s 


Food people have or are about to take - 


over the holdings of the Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk Company in this district. 
This may carry with it also their bot- 
tling plants. We do not know. We are 
not positive that we are right in what 
they have taken over. 
over the Borden holdings, they undoubt- 


edly carry out the same plan that they — 
-have undertaken around these 


four 
plants that they bought of the Wiscon- 
sin people. If they do, we are going in- 
to a fight which will mean more than I 
can begin to even intimate to you. The 
Borden’s are buying close to one million 
pounds per day. These four plants that 
I have mentioned above are getting 
nearly one-half million pounds a day. 


If this great company undertakes to 


break us by flooding us with one and 


one-half million pounds a day, we are. 
going to have something to do to stand 


up under the blow. _ 
We are buying and equipping cream- 


eries all around these plants that they 


we are going to find is very hard to 


claiming 


_loss“to producers, there is now a driv 
-on foria big reduction in price. Prop 


would relieve the threatened. milk fa 


on their rights es 


If they take 


now own, but edad ihe Borden lants 


find anything that we can get ‘into 
However, we are determined to fight, a 
winning fight, and believe that we are — 
going to be able to do it. This may — 
mean that these people will drive us in- 
to establishing | eondensories and other — 
plants where they are now located. I | 
can assure you that if we put a plant up — 
beside one of theirs, their property is 

not worth the ground it stands on. SY 1 


Am writing you this so that you may 

know some of the conditions that ee 
are facing at this time. Our company — 
is good-and strong. We have around 
15,000. producers signed up withwus’ on | 
coneencts We have made a spread of 
2 per cent for February; will probably 
make a spread of 5 per cent for March, q 
and may have to increase that in April. : 


Tf this fight is pushed to a finish, w 
have no doubt that it will last at least 
until July and you can see what we will — 
have to face on the handling of one and 
one-half million pounds of milk per day. 
I wish you would write me stating 
what you know concerning the activities — 
of the Nestle’s Food Company x 
district. Write me whether or not 
rumored there that they are taking 
the Borden plants and any other infor- 
mation that you can give me along | this _ 
line.’’ pape: 

In a letter from the President of the 
Central Milk Producers’ Company qq 
are told: : 

‘fA grave situation threatens the © 
dairymen supplying milk for Columbus. | 
Although the price has been lower all’ 
winter in Columbus than in any oth ’ 
large city of the state, and at a serious 


ganda has been running in “all the ci 
papers the past week agitating the mat- 
ter, attempting to arouse a feeling tha 
Columbus consumers are paying too | 
much, more than consumers of ‘othe: ra 
cities, and that less rigid. inspection 


ine. The scheme seems to be to let un- 
inspected milk into the city from the 

nearby eondensaries, thereby flood the 
city with milk and ‘get notoriety 
securing the lowest price on. Ba of a 
city in the state.’’ ae 
The best outcome from all this. con- 
fusion will be had by the showing dairy 
farmers make to stay behind the cooper: 
ative dairy organizations and insist up- 
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SURY SAVING CERTIFICATES 


+ 


farmer is the backbone of the 
ion, says Fred Rasmussen, Secretary 
Agriculture of the State of Pennsyl- 
“‘But that backbone must be 

ied and strengthened during these 
ancertain times by thrift, saving and 
afe investment. The entire world at 
1is time is striving frantically to ‘re- 
gain its equilibrium’’ he said. Here in 
ie United States our great problem is 
e stabilization of prices that we may 
*s¢ape the great and unnecessary bur- 
len that inflated prices inflict. 


“‘The greatest stabilizer in the 
tountry today and one that we may em- 
oloy is thrift. By the practise of thrift, 
ve may curtail our demands on the 
ther industries, thus aiding in solving 
he problem of under production which 
8 in a large measure responsible for 
ligh prices. Nowhere is there more ex- 
‘ellent opportunity for the practice of 
hrift than on the farm. The farmer 


ind its needs. He must also understand 
onditions in his neighborhood that ‘he 
aay produce the crops most needed and 
vhich find the easiest sale. He must 
trive to produce the highest quality of 


roduce and make every acre produce © 


ts maximum quantity. 


‘But true thrift embraces many 
ther things. The farmer must study 
eeding to obtain minimum cost and 
laximum efficiency; he must study soil 
ertilization in the same way; and he 
wust care for his farming machinery so 
hat it will last until worn out by act- 
al service and not by carelessness an 
ae elements. 


‘In short the farmer to practise real 
arift must do everything within’ his 
ower to increase production and the 
vandard of his products at the same 
me sparing no effort to reduce the 
ost of operating so as to be able to 
vy aside a part of the income for fut- 
re use. The farmer who by thrift and 
ood business practice has acquired 

inds over and above the amount need- 

i as working capital for his farm, is 
mfronted with the question of safe in- 

sstment which will yield a reasonable 

‘turn. ; ; 
“‘T know no more suitable securities 

‘an the government bonds and Savings 

‘amps of $5 maturity value and ‘the 

7e year Treasury Savings Certificates 

denominations of $100 and $1000 at 

aturity. They are absolutely safe, 

mvenient and profitable; they net four 

reent. interest ‘compounded quarterly; 

practically tax free: never depre- 

ate in value; and may be redeemed 

r eash when needed, 

“The individual investment in these 

i ne ‘ ‘ 


o be thrifty must understand his land - 


DAIRYMEN’S P 


securities will help Uncle Sam to make 
things go. He needs the co-operation 
of our farmers. They are the backbone 
of our national life and its finances, 
They help make our future secure. I 


_hope this opportunity will be fully 


grasped for therein lies a mutual bene- 
fit for every one of us.’?’ 


NOT TOO LATE TO SOW SWEET 
CLOVER SEED. 


A good method of seeding sweet 
clover is by means of the disk grain 


~ drill or a disk seeder, says W. E. Hang- 


er, Farm Crops Specialist, Ohio State 
University. In using this method, the 
seeding will necessarily have to wait 
until the land is in condition to get on 


it with a team, and the land is known 


to have grown sweet clover or alfafa 
before, he says. 


ee 
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BATTERY LIFE DEPENDS — 
UPON INSULATION 


Threaded Rubber Insulation has 
meas distinct advantages over any 
other: - 


1, THREADED RUBBER INSU- 
LATION ELIMINATES DEPRECIA- 
TION IN THE DEALER’S STOOK. 


Willard Batteries with Threaded - 
Rubber Insulation, since they have no 
wood insulation in any form, can be 
shipped and stored bone dry—since 
neither plates nor insulation in the 
battery have ever been wet. 


The Storage battery with ordinary 
insulation can be kept in a dealer’s 
stock without depreciation, because 
the insulation must be put into the 
battery wet at the factory, and, once 
the insulation is wet, a continuous 
chemical action begins; and further- 
more, the insulation can not be al- 
lowed to be dried out, as it would be- 
come damaged. Hence the battery 
must soon be filled, 


2, THREADED RUBBER INSU- 
LATION RETURNS BIGGER DIVI- 
DENDS TO THE USER. 

Threaded Rubber Insulation is a 
Manufactured product held to rigid 
uniformity, more durable and long- 
lived than any wood can be. The car 
owner is not wholly relieved of caring - 
for his battery, but the battery’ will 
stand more abuse, and function at high 

- efficiency for a much longer time, ~ 


3. THREADED RUBBER INSU- 
LATION MAKES RE-INSULATION 
UNNECESSARY, : 

When installed in the car no one 
can say just how soon ordinary insula- 
tion will begin to break down, on ac- | 
count of the impossibility of securing 
absolute uniformity in any material 
which is the product of natural growth, 
not of scientific manufacture. During 
this. period even careful driving and - 
faithful attention to battery care will 
not absolutely insure long life. 

Re-insulation—at considerable ex- 
pense—is almost certain to come be- 
fore the ordinary battery is worn out, 
and the life of any battery after re- 
insulation is certain. 


THREADED RUBBER INSULA- 
TION OUTLASTS THE PLATES AND 


RE-INSULATION IS, THEREFORE, 
UNNECESSARY. 
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we 
C. F. DuChanois Battery Co. 


663 Bryson St. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


PATENT MEDICINES, SICKROOM SUPPLIES, TOILET 
: ARTICLES, PERFUMES, SOAPS, STATIONERY, 


=" «CANDIES, GIFTS, ETC. 
ge 


CUT RATE MEDICINE STORE 


- 18 East Federal St, 


es 


MATHEWS 


Youngstown, Ohio 


~ 


RIOE REPORTER 


The Farm Truck that today is giving satisfaction to thousands 
of users is— 


“THE NASH 


It is a*dependable machine, giving to its owner an abundance 
of service and satisfaction. 


Write us and we will quote prices. 


The Mahoning Auto Sales Co. 


237 Wick Avenue YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Bell 242 Auto. 4242; 


C. E. SHRIVER 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


225 Chapel Place YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


._ A Way to Save the Auto Tax 


Had the prices of EXIDE BATTERIES ad- 
vanced in proportion to other auto accessories 
the increase would no doubt equal the extra 
tax. EXIDE BATTERIES cost no more than 
they did three years ago. 


The large number of EXIDE users in 
Youngstown is ample proof that EXIDE BAT- 
TERIES do mean a saving to you. 


REAL BATTERY SERVICE FOR YOU AT ALL TIMES 


EXIDE MILBURN. SERVICE, 


l 1021 WICK AVE. 
SS) => SS SES 
. ee 


The Youngstown Glass & Paint 60 


Wholesale and Retail 
SASH, DOORS, GLASS AND PAINT , 


tA ad Ls S 


: 


140 East Federal St., Youngstown, Ohio 
Bell Phone Main 1120 Automatic Phone 6224 


Union Motor Trucks 


The Truck That Makes the Owner Smile 


THE HOFFMASTER-GIFFORD MOTOR CO. 


65 Essex Street j : Both Phones 6678 


HOSE who have been familiar 
with market conditions have 
realized the prices on dairy 


very uncertain state and particularly 
dangerous to produeers of milk, but few 
expected anywhere near the break oc- 
curing during the latter part of March. 

The Reporter hardly expected the re- 
sult so soon when we asked in the last 
issue: ‘‘What will be the result if 


this proves so, and this great volume of. 


milk must again find consumption in 
this country?’’ The result has been a 
crash in the milk markets similar to 
the crash experienced by pork and beef 
producers some few months ago when 
huge exportations of their products be- 
gan to diminish. For the last five years 
the greater part of manufacturing ef- 
forts have been in condensed milk with 
the result that this end of the business 
has become top-heavy for domestic 
trade. With decreasing foreign ship- 
ments, stocks have piled greatly and 
with the increased production period 
just entered, the owners of these stocks 
in most cases have been reluctant to 
‘continue manufacture and hold stocks 
in hopes of better market conditions. 

During March the effurts to unload 
condensed holdings was so great as to 
bring the market price of the product 
below the cost of raw milk and sugar. 
Buyers also refused to further manu- 
facture this product and take chances 
with future markets unless material re- 
ductions in price were made. Large 
quantities of milk was thus available 
upon whole milk markets and to save 
themselves such markets have had to 
make adjustments to meet the competi- 
tion. : 

Probably the most affected market 
has been Chicago where prices to pro- 
ducers went below $3.00 for March 
milk and retail prices have went to 
12e per quart. New York also suffered 
in March and we understand milk was 
offered for sale to condensories there 
for the month of April at 2.91 which 
offer was refused. Retail prices in 
nearly every market have been lowered 
as well as prices to producers. 


A Real Blow From Substitutes 

This market condition has far greater 
significance than many will understand 
and the underlying cause will be side- 
tracked by those who are not willing 
-to concede the relation of substitutes to 
present market conditions. 

During the month of December, 1919, 
there were approximately 47,000,000 
Ibs. of butter produced and during the 
‘same month there were also approxi- 
mately 40,000,000 Ibs. of butter sub- 
stitutes produced. These figures indi- 
cate there is a fifty-fifty break between 
butter and its competitor, but what has 
become of the milk required to produce 
the fifty oleo has taken mostly in the 
last five years? 

During this time there hag been lit- 
tle change in prduction of milk other 
than the natural trend for greater pro- 
duction due to better stock, therefore 


products to have been in a- 


Great Volume a Whole Milk Toward City Markets 


the sales the dairy industry has lost in 
the butter end has had to be made up 
thru some other product. This make-up 
has been in the form of condensed milk, 
sales for surplus over domestic demands 
being made to European trade. 

During the time of the war the only 
limitations to this trade seemed to be 
shipping facilities Difficulties in this 
respect were considerable during 1915 
and 1916, but were counter balanced 
during 1917 and the early months of 
1918 when accumulated stocks together 
with those being manufactured were 
readily moved. During this time trade 
conditions with TNuropean countries 
were on @ par with home trade for 
pricees were stabilized and it was pous- 
sible to sell upon a cash basis. Large 
loans extended by the U. 8. made it 
possible for foreign countries to make 
immediate payments for goods  pur- 
chased. 

These trade conditions assumed dif- 
ferent angles after the armistice was 
signed mostly because of lack of credit. 
Sources of loans were in most cases 


discontinued and Kurope has had to con- - 


fine her purchases largely to those se- 
cured upon promises to pay. Manufac- 
turers of dairy products in this country 
have either had to accept these promises 
or hold their stocks. — 

The high rates of money ex sunnge has 
also had its effect with purchagers be- 
cause it has made the cost of American 
goods beyond reach. 

There are those who hold hopes for 
better trade conditions between for- 
eign countries and believe the break in 


dairy markets will soon be overcome, 


Whether this will prove true remains to 
be seen, but it seems quite evident if 
such aschange does come it will eome 


too late to be of benefit -to producers . 


during the present season . of high pro- 
duction. The dairy industry cannot 
build itself permanently upon foreign 
trade and the writer views present dis- 
ruptions in small percentage compared 
with what would come from a continu- 
ance of practices followed ‘since 1914. 
The condensed milk industry has been 
a stimulas to dairying in sections of the 
country where sound judgment and 
sales possibilities have not warranted 
such activity and the- present break 
will be the keenest awakener these sec- 
tions could receive. Hundreds of con- 
densories have been placed in opera- 


tion in southern and western states and_ 


ern and western states and are the only 


outlet for the farmers who have been ; 


induced to enter the dairy business. 
Too Much Dairying Effort 


Even surrounding the whole milk — 


markets there is entirely too much 
dairying effort and most producers 
would be far better off financially if a 
part of these efforts were directed to 
other agricultural activities. Hundreds 


of cream separators can be found stored 


away together with the churn and but- 
ter bowl, and the owners are buying 
oleo for the family table. 


Thousands of farmers who have been 


doing direct trading between the farm 
and city by supplying city customers 
with butter, eggs, poultry, pork, beef, 
vegetables, etc. are now depending upon 


the milk check for all their income, and 

we doubt very much whether the money 
via the milk check-comes with the same - 
Placing the’ 


amount of labor effort. 
farm income most entirely thru the 
single source makes the owner too de- 
pendent upon conditions over which he 
has no control. 


The specializing in the dairy business 
is placing dairying in the same position 
as the condensed milk trade. It is get- 
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os is not —S 
thing either. 
; Back of the whole | 


‘other t tire. 2 bec 
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_ Every day someone aske ‘‘what 
kes the farmers so restless and dis- 
sfied when they are receiving high- 
prices than they ever did before,’’ 
d some will say making more money. 
ere are some figures that may 
r the question satisfactorily. 


Farmers buy about everything com- 
nly sold and are paying prices for 


oe During ten years there has been an 
increase in the cost of axes 231 per cent, 
_barb wire 188 per cent, brooms 294 per 
cent, buggies 188 per cent, buggy whips 
178 per cent, Calico 377 per cent, 

churns 134 per cent, coal 164 per cent, 
a oil 138 per cent, coffee 221 per 
‘eent, corn knives 215 per cent, cream 
" separators 151 per cent, dinner plates 
247 per cent, tin dish pans 262 per cent, 
ung forks 200 per cent, commercial fer- 
ilizer 191 per cent, flour 213 per cent, 
fruit jars 158 per cent, gasoline 140 per 
ent, halters 221 per cent, single har- 
ness 212 per cent, hatchets 219 per cent, 
felt hats 220 per cent, hoes 207 per 
cent, horse blankets 227 per cent, 
_ jumpers $19 per cent, kitehen chairs 
i per cent, lamps 196 ps: cent, lan- 
arns 173 yer cent, lard 263 per cent, 


a 205 per cent, linseed 01: 322. per 
cent, matvze epreaders 161 per 
“cent, rien’s suits 290 per cent, milk 


“cans 252 per cent, milk pails 205 per 
‘cent. mewers 591 per cent, maslin 344 
‘per cent, nails 187 per cent, overalls 
311 per cent, padlocks 181 per cent, 
paint brushes 233 per cent, mixed paint 
251 per cent, paris green 214 per cent, 
picks 200 per cent, pincers 190 per cent, 
pitchforks 210 per cent, plows 183 per 
cent, Portrand ecment 144 per cent, 
Tainsoats £16 per cent, hema cepa 73 
‘per cent, rubber boots 144 per cent, 
grain sacks 367 per cent, saddles 243 
per cent, salt 201 per cent, saws 199 
per cent, scythes 178 per cent, sheeting 
335 per cent, shingles 227 per cent, 
shirts 284 per cent, shoes 236 per cent, 
shotguns 222 per cent, shdvels 219 per 
cent, staples 184 per cent, starch 169 
‘per cent, steel wire 199 per cent, stoves 
210— per cent, sugar 272 per cent, sul- 
phur 159 per cent, tedders 191 per cent, 
‘tin pails 236 per cent, tobacco 207 per 
0 cent, twine 250 per cent, wagons 209 
“per cent, single wagons 181 per cent, 
-wheelbarrows. 153 percent, wire force 
‘per cent, wooden buckets 319 per 
» washtubs 225 per cent. 
16 average increase in price on these 
ESicles has been 219 per cént in the 
‘years compared to an increased 
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Pcie prices ever paid for draft 
os ‘dought in the ee market at 


ds of ers Their selec- 
odied, powerfully built 


ene golds also higher than they ever 


@ received by dairy farmers for 
or the same period of 145 per . 


. drafters, averaging over 1800 pounds 


each in weight and costing more than 
$450 each, f. 0. b. Chicago. One pair 
sold for considerably over $1000. Good 
judges consider this to be the best car- 
load of draft. horses ever bought on the 
Chicago market. 


The United States census for 1910 
revealed 19,833,000 horses and 4,210,- 
000 mules on farms; and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates for Jan- 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER - 


uary 1, 1920 show 21,109,000 horses and 
4,995,000 mules on farms or an increase 
of 1,276,000 horses and 785,000 mules 
in the last decade. Besides this we ex- 
ported during the nine years ending 
June 30, 1919, 1,149,763 horses and 
376,836 mules. 

The rise in prices for good draft 
horses and mules in spite of the exist- 
ence of more than twenty-one million 
horses and almost five mfllion mules on 


‘ Five. 
farms indicates how agricultural and 
transportation needs are growing. Good 
authorities predict a steady rise in 
prices of horses and mules for the next 
three years—Wayne Dinsmore. 


ADDRESS OF PITTSBURGH OFFICE. 


Address all mail to The Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company, Court 
House, Ross St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THINK OF US' 


We can keep it cool and save it wear and tear 
with one of the following oils: 


Veedol Motor Oil 


Gargowle Mobiloil 


Vahey Tractor Oil 


THE VAHEY OIL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER 


DAIRYMEN’ s ‘PRIOE “BEPORTER ae 


WITH JEFFERSON? 


President of Dairy Organization Cannot Buy Butter In His ‘atmers patronage. We talked with a — 


Home Town---One of the Largest Milk Producing Centers In 
State of Ohio Fails to be Supported by Home Merchants 


HERE is the blind man who 
would stick his fingers in his 
ears when he crosses a crowd- 
ed thorofare? 


More dairy farmers have mail deliv- 
ered from the Jefferson, Ohio, postoffice 
than any other post office in the State of 
Ohio,/so far as the Reporter is able to 
leargs and our belief in the correctness 
of Gis statement prompts us to pass 
this word that it is true. 

Jefferson is the county seat of Ash- 
tabula county and this county ranks 
close to the greatest dairy county in 
Ohio. Nearly all the agricultural ac- 
tivities are in dairy lines and the most 
of the business investment of the coun- 
ty is in dairy farms. As it stands to- 
day, the prosperity is in proportion to 
the progress of the dairy farms and 
most of the merchants are supported 
thru trade given by the ‘owners of 
these dairy farms. 

Most of President Brenneman’s time 
is occupied away from home in the in- 
terest of thé organization, but it hap- 
pens a few weeks ago, on a Monday 
morning he had occasion to do some 
buying in Jefferson and among the pur- 
chases to be made was butter. All the 
grocery stores in the town were Can- 
vassed but no butter was obtainable. 
The experiment was repeated the fol- 
lowing Monday with the same result. 


President Brenneman endeawored to 
~ take these storekeepers to task, but 
was met with the statement farmers 
bring butter into town to sell and take 
oleo home with them. This burst of 
shrapnel scattered his forces and he 
fell back upon the Reporter for rein- 
forcement. 

We want to apologize to Mr. Brenne- 
man for some of the things we say for 
we know he has a sense of pride for 
his home town. We also want to ex- 
press our confidence that Jefferson is 
able to correct this condition. What- 
ever is said herein is the responsibility 
of the Reporter and while we dislike to 
speak of any town in this manner, we 
hope Jefferson will get busy and will 
be an example to several hundred 
others around. 

It seems to us, a grocery man or any 
other merchant has more responsibility 
to the community than has been demon- 
strated in this case. Of all the men 
who should be interested in community 
welfare and be alive in action to pro- 
mote prosperity there seems none who 
have so great incentive as the mer- 
ehant. There may be some farmers who 
bring butter to the grocery store in ex- 
change for oleo, but we venture to say 
such farmers are getting the better of 
the bargain, and any way is this ex- 
cuse for any man to handle such infer- 
ior goods and compel other trade to pur- 
chase against their desire. If a mer- 
chant is interested in humanity he ean- 
not consistently support foreign mis- 
sions and peddle oleo at home. He can- 


not be a supporter of a dairy commun- 


ity and conscientiously discredit the: 


product, much less oppose the markets. 


es yet the practice they are | fellene 
_ing has an odor more offensive. 


One of the unsolved questions we have 


met is the lack of interest by many 


merchants in the rural community and 


especially is this so of those merchants — 


who depend most entirely upon the 


hardware merchant in the same town 


one day who to us showed little more 


than contempt for the dairy farmers 
and their dairy organization. We 


~ thought at the time, and later under- 


stand, his business is supported by 
them. In these cases there is an un- 
known fubstance missing somewhere 
and we guess it must be ‘‘Fat Soluble 


‘These grocery’ men would probably ~ SH Nae Re 


rave if they heard of a dairy farmer 


sending a grocery order to a mail order 
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SUNSET TAU U 


There i is a way to place butter on sale 
in any store supported by farmer trade 


Low Cost Ton-Mile is 
the basis upon which 
the efficiency of Garford 
performance is proven. _ 


The Henderson-Overland Co. 
Phones: Bell 258, Auto. 5107. - 


1316-1320 Market St: 


to buy old violins and ee 
~ Instruments pen S 


L. ‘McBRIDE 


116 N. Walnut Strecue : | 
YOUNGSTOWN, of 
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_ SPRING MAY BE HARNESSED FOR 
COOL MILK IN SUMMER. 


Re drawn from the cow. -According to spe- 
_ ¢ialists in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the most simple 
and efficient method of handling this 
matter is to harness natural resources 
_ on farms having permanent springs that 
flow thruout the-year and do not dry up 
in the summer. Now is the time to plan 
this work. *e . : 
It is essential to pipe the spring water 
to the dairy house, where it should flow 
into a concrete tank of size adequate to 
provide ample space for cooling the 
maximum production of milk o,. that 
farm, The tank should also pe‘ pru@ided 
with an outlet or overflow so that a 
constant stream of water passes thru it. 
Ingenious farmers may be able to de- 
vise some other use for this flow of 
water during the time when the tank is 
not needed for cooling milk. Ordinarily 
the temperature of the spring water in 
the tank-does not get lower than 55 
degrees F<. 
On dairy farms where springs are not 
available it is customary to use concrete 
_ cooling tanks whieh are insulated with 
_ cork and provided with a hinged top, so 
that ice can be used to decrease the 
temperature of the water in which the 
milk cans are placed. Generally these 
tanks are made in two divisions, so that 
when most ,of the cows are dry the 
smaller: compartment can be used for 
cooling the dairy products, as its use 
necessitates smaller drain on the ice 
supply and eliminates the cooling of a 
large amount of water. When the herd 
flow is at a maximum both chambers of 
the cooling tank are used. 
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Uncooled milk and cream usually re- 
sult in the production of dairy products 
of low quality and often of sour milk 


and cream as well as products of high | 
The investment in’ 


bacterial content. 
cooling tanks, equipped~ either with 
spring water or ice cooled, pays heavy 
interest the year around and is profit- 
able on every dairy farm. Milk of high 
bacterial content will remain sweet for 
12 hours at 100 degrees F.; 36 hours at 
| 75 degrees; 80 hours at 55 degree; and 
| ote hours at 40 degrees, according to 
periments of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; while milk of 
__ low bacterial content kept sweet for 36 
hours at 100 degrees F.; 60 hours at 75 
degrees; 180 hours at 55 degrees, and 
306 hours at 40 degrees. 
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“SOYBEAN SEED IS SCARCE—FAR- 
_ MERS URGED TO BUY NOW. 


The supply of soybeans for seed is 
__ low, according to Professor J. B. Park of 
- the Department of Farm Crops of the 
Ohio State University. He says, that 
although it is not desired to plant soy- 
beans until the middle of May or later, 
farmers who expect to plant this valu- 
able crop should secure their seed at 
once. He adds that many soybean fail- 
ures are due to planting the wrong 
rieties. Very late varieties, such as 
lammoth Yellow, are not suitable for 


- 


_ He recommends, for seed, Ito San, 
Manchu, Elton, Ohio 9035, and Mongol; 
for hay, Medium Green, Ito San, Mon- 
gol, Ohio 9035, Peking, Manchu, and 
m; for silage, Hollybrook, Mongol, 
035, Haberlandt, and Peking} 
or hogging, Manchu, Elton, Ohio 
Mongol, and Ito San. a 


~ 


oP, City regulations now require that milk 
be cooled artificially as soon as it is, 
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TRUMBULL COUNTY WOOL GROW- 
ERS MEET 


J. F. Walker, Sec.—Treasurer of the 
Ohio Sheep and Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, addressed group of thirty Trum- 
bull County Wool Growers, Saturday, 
March 15 at the Court House . 


He explained the workings of the 
Association in receiving, grading and 
selling the consigned wool. Also stated 
that the Association is making plans to 
receive more wool than ever before. 
Sacks, paper twine and tags are ready 
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_ 
for distribution from the Columbus 
warehouse. Contracts for consignment 
will be out soon. 

Mr. Walker also stated that two mil- 
lion ninety’ thousand pounds of wool 
were consigned in Ohio last year, which 
sold for an average of 67 cents per 
pound. Before the association started 
its active campaign wool was quoted at 
50 cents which would have been the 
average price paid had not the associa- 
tion stepped in. Figuring on the aver- 
age price received from the association, 
the producer derived a gain of 17 cents 
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Prominent among 
the war's many lessons in household economies is 
the long-sought-for measure of service which the 


Swinging heversible Wiinger 


Seven 

ti | 

per pound for his wool, which on the 

total clip of the state, thirteen million 

pounds, amounts to $2,210,000.00 made 
for the wool producers of the state. 

The officers for the current year 
were elected by the members present. 
President—Owen Wertz, Johnston+ 
Vice President, F. W. Catchpole; See’y- 
Treasurer, L. G. Elder, Vienna. 

The Executive commitee is composed 
of the officers and following men: 
Harry Forward, I. A. Price, L. W. 
Pierce, Luman Seott and Clair Apger— 
County Agent. 


has tntroduced into tho:.sands upon thousands 
of America’s rural and suburban homes. Never has 
a utility been built which so thorc:shly anticipated 
every phase of the farm home laundry problem. 


Restawss 


“0 


Investigate this unusual time-and-money- 
saving utility. No trouble to show it to you. 


Western Reserve Implement Co. 
HUBBARD, OHIO 
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SOME IDEAS REGARDING HAUL- 
ING PROBLEM. 


There is one feature in the transpor- 
tation of milk or any other product to 
market which can be depended upon and 
this feature is, the producer stands the 
cost. 


Whether the hauling agency is owned 
or controlled by the buyer or whether 
it is owned or controlled by the seller 
does not change this certainty. Be- 
cause of this it seems fully justified for 
producers to choose the manner in 
which their product is hauled to market. 
They assume all of the responsibility 
and are entitled to its regulation. 


A policy of the D. C. S. Co., has been 
to influence the placing of all hauling 
matters in the hands of local organiza- 
tions. The organization assumes that 
producers whose product requires de- 
livery are better able to regulate and 
effect efficient transportation means 
than others who do not pay the_freight, 
and any action taken has been with the 
thought of making it possible for pro- 
ducers to do so. 


During the warm season of last year 
there were hundreds of gallons of milk 
turned back to producers with the 
statement ‘‘your milk is sour.’’ At the 
country receiving stations, claims were 
made by producers, this condition was 
beyond their control because of various 
irregularities after the milk had left 
their farms and one of these irregulari- 
ties was congestion at the receiving 
stations. The subject was discussed 
with receiving station owners and var- 
ious plans made to have the proper care 
and attention given to milk when ar- 
tiving at thé station. Some of these 
included obligations of the dealers and 
some were obligations for the producers. 


At some of the receiving stations, 
route wagons and many producers haul- 
ing their own milk would be arriving 
about the aame time which forced the 
late arrivals to stand in the hot sun for 
considerable time and all of such time 


' der 70 degrees. 


‘ arguments have arisen. 
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bacteria was multiplying in the “milk ap 


cans, souring the milk, and in all eases 
temperatures were rising and running 
near dangerous lines to be accepted. un- 
In an effort to correct 
this part, dealers instructed the plant 
managers to accept only such milk as is 
delivered on the route wagons. 


The order has not gone down well 
with many producers and a good many 
In the first 
place, the dairy organization has charge 
of the route wagons which are operated 
for the benefit of their members. They 
have never intended to operate these 
for the benefit of others and until this 
occurrence had no oceasion to do so. 
There is always some producer in the 
community who will suck the honey 
from another’s flower intentionally or 
unintentionally, depending upon his pro- 
gressiveness and ability to grasp ideas 
of’ community betterment.~Some of 
these were not members of the dairy 
organization and of course discovered 
complications, This unexpected devel- 
opment has been a gocd thing for all 
dairymen, 


As the hauling routes are operated, 
each producer pays his proportionate 
share of hauling charges. © These 
charges vary with the efficiency of the 
route and are influenced by the number 
of patrons on the route,-the amount of 
production, and the variations in pro- 
duction. They are also influenced by 
the means of transportation, condition 
of the roads traveled, etc. Hauling 
charges vary from 20c to $1.50 per 
hundred pounds in extreme instances we 
are told. It is therefore essential for 
efficient management in transportation. 

There have been many routes where 
part of the milk was placed upon the 
route wagon, or a few, more practically 
speaking, done their own hauling. This 
would and generally occured even tho 
the route wagons were going with part 
loads. The dairymen who were unable 
to haul their own milk had to pay a 
higher proportionate charge as a conse- 
quence. Often producers would utilize 
the route wagon part of the year when 
busily engaged with crops and then pass 
it up when other work was not so press- 
ing. To these, the route wagon was 
just a convenience. 


There is also the producer who lives 
very close to the receiving station who 
feels he can haul his product for less 
than the proportionate charge. It is. 
possible for such to be the case and in 
many ways it might seem unjustified for 
him to be obliged to pay for hauling. 


But there is another angle sometimes - 


quite forgotten. 


No single dairy farmer can support a 
receiving station, that is, supply ‘suffi- 
cient milk to keep the station operating. 
A receiving station is a community 
affair and if it is of value to the com- 
munity is just as worthy of support as 
any other institution. It requires a 
number of dairy farmers to keep such 
plants in operation and in this every 
one has some degree of responsibility. 
If Mr. B. living five miles from the 
plant is necessary to the plant’s opera- 


. tion, he is doing a service to Mr. A, 


living only a stone throw away, by sup- 
porting the plant. It is A’s responsi- 
bility to help B reduce his hauling 
charge. There is good business sense in 
this and its application shows real com- 


munity co-operation and a high develop- — 


ment of mind on the part of partici- 
pants. 


Let us tell you a little story wherein 
one member of the D. ©. 8: Co. has been - 


five minités time. 


station and could astees. his mil 


dition and by delivering his milk early — 


in the morning before route wagons — 


arrive, has been permitted to deliver 
himself. By his own proposition the 


same hauling charge is deducted from 
his pay check as though delivered on 


the wagon and this goes toward keeping 
down charges for other producers. This 


kind of spirit and business foresight is. 


the kind needed in the dairy industry 
and the only kind permanently profit: 
able. 


The hauling or bras cneictian agen- 


cies will best be operated by the ones 


who have to pay their cost, and dealers 


or othérs who interfere with this right ~ 


do so because they expect some selfish 
gain themselves. It is only those with 
small vision who cannot see, milk pro- 
ducers are going to have this right. 


We are very well aware, the proposi- 


tion always has some difficulties, but 


bad roads and a good many other things 
will be of more interest to the farmer _ 
understanding these difficulties than to 
those who have not the opportunity. 


In his annual report the Comptroller of the : £ 
Currency shows a ‘shortage in production Of ke 
basic materials in 1919 compared with eae : 


years as follows: m4 


Soft coal 130, 000, 000 tons; “ hard coal 9, 000,- 
cotton 5,106,000 bales; H 


000 tons; 
000,000 bushels; 


000 tons. 


With a corresponding shortage in . available 
capital, it is most Seer ura a is Bhs with 


America, 


He has desired ay ; 
have his milk delivered in the best con- 


and all mail should be directed 
- Dairymen’s 


nse the office and. delays i in some 


irregularities are rapidly being -over- 


os Reporter ads sold all the previous stock. 


corn 142, 000,000. bushels 
copper 900,000, ee ops ; steel ingots 9, 000 


‘Meadville, Pan 
These are requested to n 
Meadville office has been © 


Conpesntivae Sales 


have necessarily followed. hough 
every effort is made to eanitty handle 
‘the office work. Mr. Wise “states 


come and the office is now sell equi 
ped to do the TOs eee 


RATHER HARD on Us. 

One of our “advertisers” advises us to 
discontinue his advertisement until an- 
other supply of goods can be. secured. 


wheat a 6,- 


The real remedy is equally aeparcnt Iti 4g 


ee 


ancient and 
save,”’ 


- prosaic— ‘Work — and. 
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. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F act ory price in Pittsburgh district 
50 for 3.5 milk. Direct shipments 


s at 3914 cents ee gallon. Butter 
; differential is 5¢ per point above or 
selow 3.5 milk. For cream shipments 
.743 cents for butterfat. Retail milk 
ice 16¢ qt., 9Y%e pt. 
* Ashtabula, Ohio, 
bd 37 cents for 3.5 milk, f. o. b., City. 
aa price 15¢ qt., 9c pt. 
e Conneaut, Ohio. 

Bde pe per gallon F..Omb, city, 3.5 milk. 
No test basis. Retail price 15¢ qt.. 
9e pint. 

ee Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Pays 37e per gallon for 3.5 milk. 5¢ 
tterfat differential. Retail price, 16c 
A 9e pt. 
Warren and Niles, Ohio. 

ays 33% cents per gallon for 3.5 
milk, F. 0. B., City. 5e butterfat differ- 
ential. Retail price, 16c qt., 9e pt. 
s -- Youngstown, Ohio. 

Pays $3.90 for 3.5 milk, f. 0. b., City. 

-butterfat differential. 


; Retail price. 
16c at., 9c pt. 


nae 


PITTSBURGH MILK PRICES FOR 


THE LAST 12 MONTHS. 


March, 1919. 


‘Factory price per 100 Ibs... $3.00 

Gallon price, F. O. B., City... 2H) 33 
. April, 1919, 

Factory price per 100 Vb... ccs $3.00 

Gallon price, F. O. B., City... .33 
May, 1919. 


Factory price per 100 Ibs... 


Gallon price, F. O. B., City ccna 33 
June, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 W8.ememomun $2.40 
Gallon). price, 3). .0.:B4. City. 27% 
July, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 WDs.ecnnnen 2.65 
Gallon price, FP. O. Bu, City crnreaccnecnen 30 
August, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 Ibs... $3.25 
Gallon price, F. O. B., City... 85 
September, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 Ibs.............. $3.25 


Gallon price, F, O. B., City... 35 
October, 1919. 


Factory price per 100 Ibs... 
Gallon price, F. O. Buy CitYnmnnnnn 38 


November, 1919. 


February, 1920. 
Factory price per 100 1DS...ccneeomen $3.75 
Gallon price, F. O. Bu, City ncn eae) 
Remarks. 


Above prices are based upon 3.5 milk, 
5e per point is added or deducted for 
each one-tenth point of butterfat varia- 
tion. 

Dealers not buying upon a test basis 
pay a flat price of 2% cents per gallon 
above gallon price. 


PITTSBURGH APRIL PRICE. 


$3.10 at country receiving stations. 
34¢ per gallon f, o. b., City, for 3.5 milk. 
5e point butterfat differential. 36%4¢ 
per gallon for untested milk. 


MINERAL MATTER AND MILE. 


Experiments conducted by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, with dairy 
cows are showing an important relation 
between milk secretion and certain min- 
eral substances. Feeding compounds of 
phosphorus and calcium have resulted in 
a decidedly beneficial effect on the milk 
flow in both quantity and fat content. 

It has been shown also that a deti- 
ciency of phosphorus in dairy rations 


BUTTER AND CHEESE AT FAC- 
TORIES 


Dairy Organization Arranges to Provide 
Butter and Cheese for embers 


Numerous complaints from members 
of the D. C. §. Co. of their inability to 
secure supplies of butter and cheese has 
prompted the Directors to arrange with 
dealers having country receiving 
stations to supply such. 

In order to have this service started 
at any receiving station it will be nec- 
essary for the locals to either apply to 
the factory manager or the office of the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany, Court House, Ross street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. It is expected the sale of 
both butter and cheese in this manner 
will be of sufficient quantity to war- 
rant the handling, and the practice will 
be continued so long as a sufficient de- 
mand to warrant its continuance is 
made. 

Efforts will be made to determins the 
kind of cheese proving the most popu- 
lar to the patrons and it is surely worth 
while for the locals to take advantage 
of this offer. The plan offers nothing 
of benefit to the dealers and it is only 


Fea Canton, Ohio. Factory price per 100 VWs.ecccmce--$3.75 has a detrimental effect on milk secre- desire to see the dairymen using dairy 
$4.00 Gat igdredifar S5wlk #5. Ui, Gallon price, F, O. B., Cityenerenmemm 39 tion of cows and growth of calves. A products ere generously that has 
City. 5 b rat aiff tial, Décember. 1919 remedy was found in the addition of prompted favorable action upon the re- 
R eg pot bec de Pi tesae Serna ‘4 < : sodium phosphate to-rations deficient in quest of the Board of Directors. 

: etail price 15c qt. Factory price per 100 WS ..ccmonen- $4.00 phosphorus. The work is being con- westhi oan es 

— ‘Wheeling, W. Va. Galiys price: FY O.B. City. Al Sead. vie THE CHURCH. 
$4.20 per hundred 3.5 milk, f. 0. b., January, 1920, —_—_———— A safety company for a weak gener- _ 

City. 6¢ point butterfat differential. Factory price per 100 Ibé....2.... $3.80 Beauty is not skin deep; beauty is ation standing in need of milder disci- 
Retail price 16¢ qt., 9¢ pt. Gallon price, F, O. B., City-...........89% goodness through and through. pline.—Uhlhorn. 

SPRING WHEAT CROP NOT SURE ter wheat. The spring wheat is later 


_ IN OHIO. 


Spring wheat, although of no great 
importance in Ohio, is planted to some 
extent. It yields on an average prob- 


ably one-half as much per acre as win- 


: last longer. 


41 No. “Phelps: St. 


—=wCORONA 


THE PERSONAL WRITING 


Quay is our seNare, let it be yours 


Svincaguctan 8 Largest Clothiers and Furnishers 
aks for men, young men, boys and children 


= 140.147 West Federal St. 


than winter wheat and is, therefore, 
more susceptible to damage ‘from the 
hessian fly. Reports from field inspec- 
tors indicate that the fly infestations 
will be heavy in many sections this 
year. 


MACHINE 


Do you relaize what a Personal 
aes $= writing machine could do for you? 

‘You write letters which you want to look businesslike. 

CORONA is the best all around writing machine as 

well as the best machine for all around use. 

Weighs six pounds, comes in a ease, costs $50.00. 

It will do the same work as a 30 pound one and will 

Come in and try it or write for catalog. 


CORONA SALES CO. 


Youngstown, O. 


We will pay 5c above highest Chicago quota- 
tions for butter-fat in sour cream 


The Islay Dairy Co. 


1033 Mahoning Avenue 


Both Phones 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


~ $29 WEST FEDERAL ST. 


= THE BEST VALUES —— 


PIANOS 


PHONOGRAPHS 


We want your trade and we 
promise to give you the 
best values obtainable 


Our Prices Are Lowest 


We Give Liberal Discounts for Cash 


OHIO STATE PIANO CO. 


for your money 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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FOR CONGRESS 


_E. C. McKibben announces he is a 
candidate for Congress in the 19th dis- 
trict of Ohio on the Republican ticket. 


Mr. McKibben was born in 1879, on 
a farm in Clarion county, Pa. He left 
the farm in 1902 and entered the ser- 
vice of the Pennsylvania railroad as 
fireman, was promoted to engineer in 
1906. He resigned this position in 1916 
and purchased a farm near Ashtabula, 
Ohio. 

During his years of railroad service 
he became actively engaged in Brother- 
hood work, serving both as member and 
chairman of the Fireman’s adjustment 
committee. Later “he served seven 
years on the Engineers committee of 
Ashtabula, five of which he was chair- 
man of the Local committee and mem- 
ber of the General committee for the 
Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh 
and Erie. 

After moving to the farm he served 
two years as a Vice President of the 
County Farm Bureau; he is a member 
of the Grange and Secretary of Ashta- 
bula Local Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Sales company. 

Mr. McKibben enters the campaign 
pledged to a platform composed of but 
three words: Morality, Economy and 
Justice. 

He is a strong advocate of proper 
- laws to enforce prohibition; believes our 
country will be better when our wives 
and mothers can vote; and believes our 
Soldiers and” Sailors, including ex-ser- 
vice men, should be considered employ- 
ees of the government and be paid for 
their time in service, at least, a wage 
that will compare favorably with civil- 
ian employees. ~ 

He is opposed to the return of the 
railroads to private ownership with a 
guaranteed net income on their stock 
value (including water) as this places 
a burden on the ‘‘masses’’ for the bene- 
fit of ‘‘special classes’’ which is un- 
just and extravagant and establishes a 
dangerous practice which can, if ad- 
vanced to other industries, reduce the 
consuming public to serfdom. 


He is in favor of 100 per cent Amer- 


icanism, the safeguarding of our con- 
stitutional rights and traditional poli- 
cies. 

He believes compulsory military 
training in time of peace to be un-Am- 
erican, It has been the cause of most 
of the world’s wars, is wasteful, is un- 
just and will tend to lower the morale 
of the nation. It will cost upwards 
of One Billion dollars ($1,000,000,000) 
annually and take hundreds of thous- 
ands of young men out of productive 
employment. 

He believes it is unsafe for a nation 
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to progress industrially ye it ee 


cultugal interests. : 
Mr. McKibben’s friends point i the 


fact that his excellent labor record will. 


undoubtedly win him a large labor vote 
and that the farmers—their interests 
having been neglected and ignored— 
will without question welcome the op- 


portunity to vote for a man who has: © 


their interests at heart.—Adv. 


The government guarantees your in- 


- vestment when you buy Treasury Sav- 


ings Certificates. They come.in $100 


‘and $1,000 denominations and will be 


supplied or obtained by your postmas- 
ter or banker. They earn 444 compound 
interest when held until maturity, or 3 
per cent when used to pay seasonal bal- 
ances. Each certificate will be cashed 
immediately upon receipt by the Treas- 
ury Department at cost plus 3 per cent. 
interest. (Can not be cashed before 
second calendar month after purchase.) 

The investment for the shrewd and 
conservative man who does not gamble 
with their future. 


CLASSIFIED COLUMN 


Advertising will be inserted under ‘this title 
at the rate of three cents per word for the 
first insertion and two cents per word for 
each additional insertion. Always give num- 
ber” of insertions desired when forwarding 
copy. 

TRY THE CLASSIFIED COLUMN 


Many who have used the elassified column ~ 


of the Reporter tell of good results. This 
form of advertising is the cheapest advertis- 
ing for the man who has some used article of 
no further value to him but of service to 
others. Generally a buyer can be found at a 
cost of a few cents: There are thousands of 
dollars worth of tools, etc., of no further 
service to their owners, that can be disposed 
of to others. The owners can turn these 
things into money for themselves and in many 
cases save the buyer half the price of new 
goods. Hither the buyer or seller must get 
in touch with each other by making known 
their desires or what they may have to offer. 
A WANT or FOR SALE notice in the classi- 
fied column will do the business. 


WANTED—Experienced dairy hands. 


Best pay and excellent living condi-- 


tions. Write to Mr. Britten, Braeburn 


. Dairy Farms, Braeburn, Pa. 


WANTED—Young man to act as 
Dairy Superintendent in city milk 
plant; one who knows something about 
milk testine and laboratory work. Ex- 
eellent opportunity for the right party. 
Give age, experience and references in 
your letter, Address Box R, care of 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. ’ 
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217 WICK AVE. (OPPOSITE RAYEN scoot) 
_ FED-3950 
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_ Your investment in an OLDSMOBILE ae. 
ECONOMY TRUCK is always active. ey 


Our s service policy on trucks especially — 
is 5 fo “keep * em: Oring: i? 


OUR CREED-“WE WIN BY COMPARISON” [- 
OUR POLICY—“WE SERVE & TRY TO PLEASE.” 


Husband— 
new dog of yours to. mind Yours aoe 


oan 


HOPEFUL SIGN, se 
“‘You’ll never get ‘that 


The Safest Used Car Market 


1917 HUPMOBILE TOURING—New battery and top. & is 


in a class mechanical connor A real aes 
i 


1917 PACKARD TOURING—Fine tires and paint. A better 
buy than any new, car at ae same Pe Pe or 


1916 ‘CADILLAC TOURIN G—Fine condition, cheep. 
‘Cash or Terms ~ ; o af 


The Packard 1 Cleveland Motor Co. 


f 1021 Wick Ave, ‘Youngstown, Ohioe 
Auto. 7130 — Main 3310 ‘ 


Mr. Gordon, Manager Used Car Department 


rm 7 Pe: a 
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Bring Your Rugs 


TO US IN THE MORNING ‘AND THEY WILL 
> BE CLEANED AND READY FOR You IN ne 
THE AFTERNOON. 


‘Acme Rug Cleaning Co. . 

2208 Wilson Avenue - 
Youngstown, Ohio = i tt 
Bell Fed. 3189 _ bey, : . 
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FARMERS: ARE URGED TO PLANT 
ae OATS EARLY. 


Reports ave come to the See of 
Agriculture of neighbors, one of whom 
had an excellent crop of oats last year 
and the other one having practically a 
failure in an adjoining field. This con- 
ition, it is claimed, was due to the 
et that. ‘the one farmer was ready to 
sow his oats tHe first. day that the soil 
was in condition and the other one had 
to wait until’ conditions were again 
favorable. 


_ Department of Farm Crops of the Ohio 
State Lniversity to be prepared to sow 
- oats just as soon as soil conditions will 
permit. This, it is claimed, may result 
- in a harvest of many more bushels of 
oats than if a later planting is prac- 
_ ticed. 


a “WHERE STYLES DON’T CHANGE. 

ae The bustle is coming into fashion 
"again, says a ladies’ journal. But not 
‘in, government. offices—London Punch. 


Farmers are therefore ae by the - 
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TERMS ‘‘COST’’ AND ‘““PROFITS’’. 


During the past year many misstate- 
ments have been made in regard to the 
terms, ‘‘profits’’ and ‘‘costs’’ as ap- 
plied to agricultural products, says 
Prof. J. I. Falconer, head of the De- 
partment of Rural Economics, of the 
Ohio. State University. He urges that, 
on account of the increased interest in 
farm accounting, costs, and prices, ac- 
counting terms should be used correctly. 

'He emphasizes the necessity of using 
the term ‘‘cost’’ only when all items 
of cost are included. If all cost itéms 
are not included then a qualifying term 
such as ‘‘labor costs?’ or ‘‘land, labor, 
and fertilizer costs’’ should be used. 

By ‘‘profit’’ is meant the remainder 
after the total of all costs has been de- 
ducted from the total receipts. If all 
items of cost have not been deducted 
the word ‘‘profit’’ should be qualified, 
for example, ‘‘value of receipts above 
costs’’ or ‘‘value of increase above 
fertilizer costs’’, ‘‘value of product 


‘above cost of feed.’’ 


; 
? 
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‘| 759 SHEHY ST. 
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Stopat SEELY & CO. 


| — Groceries and Meats 


a Automatic 5883 
Phone Fed. 1899 


Does Your House 


Need A Massage? 
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TWO-YEAR GUARANTEE 


The Strongest Battery Guarantee on the Market 


When in Youngstown take advant- 
age of our free service, We can fix 
you up with a battery for house or 


farm lighting. 


NELSON & Gearlfand Storage Battery Co. 


Corner Front & Phelps Street 


4 Wick Avenue 


MAXWELL 


MORE MILES PER GALLON 
MORE MILES ON TIRES 


‘The Kay Motor Sales Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


~ Look it. over with the eye of a 
possible buyer—see it as your 
ee neighbors see it. What would you- 
eee say if it was not yours? Frin- 
stance! How about that porch? 
We can put on a ‘‘swell front’’ 
that will add 25 per cent. to its 
: : _ value, and for so little money that 
‘es f° you'll wonder how we can do it. 
Give your house the o. o. and then 
- talk it over with us. 
We have ample facilities for supplying you with just \ what 
= ‘want—and experience to help you determine what you DO 
_ want. Both are at your service to the fullest degree. We 
want to prove to you that there is a whole lot more to this busi- 
ness of ours than just pone boards.’’ YOUR SATISFAC- 
TION—for one thing, Ss <i 
Give us the pleasure of discussing with you your building 
: problems. Our solution will agreeably surprise you. 


4 he Westen Reserve LUMDEr 00 


| West Dawson St. WARREN, 0. W. & N. Phone 2114, 2115 
E NILES, OHIO Bell Phone-60, 91 
GIRARD, OHIO — . Bell Phone 514 

_ NEWTON FALLS, OHIO Tell. 192 


The Commerce Truckiis sold 
to the customer completely 
equipped with Electric Lights, 
Impulse Starter, Windshield 
Bumper, Spotlight, etc., etc. 


Mncoveveese tHE ee HUI es scenevorclllcareosesaselllvescacssecellflecerreeceselllesy 
r 


No extras to buy for 
speedy, dependable transportation 


The service Motor Truck Sales Co. 


33 East Myrtle Ave. Youngstown, O. 
Factory Distributors for 
The Commerce Motor. Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


[Mill esallssnellinllleamaseliesacG 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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MILK PRICE IN PITTSBURGH 


(Continued From Page One)) 


burgh, has the share taken by milk dis- 
tributors increased but 25 per- cent. 

By what principles and methods have 
the dealers in Pittsburgh accomplished 
this result? I cannot now analyze these 
as I wish I might. The following, how- 
ever, are among the principles and 
methods responsible: : 


1. The Pittsburgh dealers co-operated 
with public representatives to keep 
costs low. 


The milk dealers in Pittsburgh in fact 
and spirit purposefully co-operated with 
the Food Administration to keep both 
eosts and profits down as their bit in 
aiding war morale. This spirit of co- 
operation still prevails. Throughout the 
war and since, their profits, while ade- 
quate, have not in any sense been more 
than fair. 


2. Milk in Pitsburgh is sold from the 
retail wagon. 

About 90 per cent of the milk con- 
sumed in Pittsburgh is sold from the 
retail wagon. The larger the load on 
the retail wagon and the shorter the 
haul the lower the delivery cost per 


quart. Moreover, milk in grocery stores” 


cannot be inspected as to adulteration 
as can milk bottled iu a large plant and 
distributed direct to the consumer. Bot- 
tled milk of responsible dealers must 
average, and does average, above the 
legal requirements. No dealer of size 
could keep a retail bottle trade and 
water his milk. 


3. Wages to milk drivers have been 
in large part on a commission basis, 


The result is that a driver is reward- 
ed in proportion to the work done. The 
direct labor cost in delivering milk in 
Pittsburgh despite a higher daily wage 
to drivers compares favorably in costs 
per quart with direct labor costs else- 
where. 

4, The price to the consumer has been 
stabilized. 

This has been possible with the co-op- 


eration of the producer, as explained 
The result is that wastes due 


above. 
to fluctuations on the amount of milk 
in plants and on retail wagons are 
eliminated. The demand remains con- 
stant and hence many costs found in 
cities where the price widely fluctuates 
as between winter and summer have 
been done away with. Stabilization 
does not mean the same price in winter 
as in summer. But it does mean that 
the winter price is kept as low as is 
consistent with winter production Be- 
cause milk contains certain elements 
absolutely essential to sound nutrition 
quite apart from its value as a food 
as measured in calories it is particularly 
important to public welfare that the 
price of milk in winter be as low as is 
consistent with an assured supply in the 
country. SK 

The milk plants in this city are well 
planned and well managed from the 
viewpoint of low costs, 

The costs in these plants vary mater- 
ially as between plants and not all are 
as efficient as the best, and all have pos- 
sibilities for improvement but their unit 
costs reflect sound management. - 


6, The newspapers and representatives 
of the consumers have co-operated in 
are the only outlet for the farmers who 


amost wholesome of foods. 


business, 


Pittsburgh is consuming ; as much milk i 


at sixteen cents as,at ten cents per 
quart. Milk at sixteen cents per quart 


under prevailing wages is much cheaper 
At sixteen . 


than it was-at ten cents. 
cents (or for that matter at eighteen 
cents) milk is the cheapest, as it is the 
This fact has 
been reflected in increased consumption. 
The result is that producers and Cealers 
haye a market and a good will worth 
money to both, and the consumer gets 
a vital commodity at fair prices. ° 


7. There is less duplication in plants 
and on retail wagons on the streets in 
Pittsburgh than before the war. 


The savings in large scale plant and 
distributing facilities account in large 
part for the fact that the spread to the 
dealer in Pittsburgh has not increased 
in proportion to other costs. I have in 
my office maps showing, for a stated 
week, the routes of most of the milk 
wagons in the city of Pitsburgh. As 
compared with other cities, the retail 
loads are large and routes short and this 
despite the hills. There is no section 
in' the city without competition. “But 
in the city as a whole there is less use- 
less duplication in plants and on the 
streets than in 1913. 

These savings have gone on to the 
consumer, as conclusively shown above. 
More important still, they will continue 


to go to the consumer in the years that 


are to come. 
The Public Representatives ; 

During this period of changing prices 
it has been my duty to act as one of 
the public representatives in milk price 
matters in Pittsburgh, first as Chairman 
of the Governors’ Tri-State Milk com- 
mission, then under the Food Adminis- 
tration as Milk Commissioner, and since 
the armistice as milk price arbitrator 
for Pennsylvania appointed by the Gov- 
ernor at the request of the producers, 


dealers and consumers in this district. 


What part, if any, public representa- 
tives have played during this period it 
is for others to evaluate. I do wish tq 
say that the following principles among 
others have guided during this period. 


1. Full and complete information has 
been secured as a basis for judgments. 

To this end the milk distributors in 
the city with complete and accurate 
records have filed and continue to file 
monthly financial statements. These 
and other records of these companies 


have been and are being examined by — 


an accountant paid by the state work- 
ing at present under the supervision of 
and responsible to the milk price arbi- 
trator. ? 


2. Policies that, increase the loads on 
and shorten the hauls for retail wag- 
ons have been encouraged. 

In many cities during the war period 
all sorts of plans were evolved to save 
milk distributing costs. These plans 
took the milk off the retail wagon and 
hence increased per quart the cost “of 
delivering milk. 


3. Every effort has been made to keep 


the market wholesome. - 


Formulas that arrive at artificial 
prices to producers have not been used 


in this district as they have in others: 


to ‘‘fix’? prices. But they have been 
used as a guide to fair prices. The 


need for rising prices to producers has 


been’ squarely met as the best guarantee 


have been induced to-enter the ee 


‘fix’? prices by government agents, — : 


no control. 


‘other groups have in the price for milk, 


~@pbs of Western Pennsylvamia on No- | 


» that the price to the consumer may not 


dealers include a committee of 


4, No ee have haan “made_ to 


Price conferences have been et ss 
attended by the representatives of the 
publie as well as by répresentatives of 
milk producers and milk buyers. In 
these conferences the interests of all § S: 
parties, including the consumer, are con- | 
sidered, and all agencies, whether they 
be those of the public, or of producers, 
or of dealers, have been “summoned to 
correct evils and to ‘keep a wholesome 
price and market situation. == =. g as 


The Consumer’s Part Seem 


And finally may I say that the? milk 
price situation in Pitsburgh- would not. 
be as it now is had it not been’for the 
‘co-operation of the newspapers in Pitts- 
burgh and of the representatives of 
women’s clubs. ‘Both have joined — 
heartily throughout in acting after 
knowledge and fairly in the interests 
of all. Price conferences have been — 
open to newspaper reporters. = 


al 


WORLD’S GHAMPIONS. 
Maplecrest Monarch —B 
ane. De Kol Colantha. | Si ed He 


For the past several months tas 
price conferences ~have been partici- — |- 
pated in by a group of able and earnest | 
women as representatives of consumers. _ 

I wish to pay special tribute to the — 
sound sense used by these women in — 
these price conferences. Their partici- 
pation is a necessary and valuable. part 
of the Pittsburgh Plane Soo 


Also— 
We.< will: Neon’ your I 

Bonds, without coat to you, = 

2nd es 


Prices are not the result solety of in- © 
exorable laws over which people have 
Prices, especially for such 
a commodity as milk, are affected: by 
public sentiment and good willand thee ee 0 ee eee 

hieal standards and public Gonscience. S‘*tement of the Ownership, 
Cues : De ‘ i Circulation, Ete. Required 
of those who buy and sell. All these Congress. of August 24, 
factors have played their part in kc3p- men’s Price Reporter, p 
ing the milk price situation in the Pitts:  ™onthly at Youngstown, 
burgh district all that it is. aa 


1, 1920. 
“State of Ohio, County sof 01 
Before me, a Notary Public 

State and county afo! 
peared Earl A. White, 
sworn according to law, 
that he is the Hditor of the Dai 
Reporter, and that the following 
--hest of his knowledge and belief, 
“ment of the ownership, managem 
the aforesaid. publication for the v 
in the above caption, required by the Ac 
August 24, 1912, emhbodie f 
“Postal Laws and Regulati a 
- Publisher, The — ASROOIaES P lis 
_ Warren, Ohio. ey : 

_ Editor, Earl A. White, 
- Business Manager, Bark 
town, Ohio. : 
Fred Oram, Mand: Oram: Wm. Nesbitt 
A. Jacoby & Son, P. W. Mill 
hannah, Cortland, Ohio; 


Representatives. of roduc. and of 
dealers have been and are willing to 
hear ‘‘the other side.’’ All parties have 
- accepted heartily the principle of arbi- 
tration and have recognized in spirit 
and in letter the interest each of the 


The spirit of the Pitsburgh plan. was 
expressed by the following resolutions 
adopted by the congress of Women’s — 


vi 


giving the names o 
and security holde y 

the list of stockhol and securi 
as they appear’ upon the ks 
pany but also, in cases — 

or security holder appee 

the company as trustee 

ciary relation, the Dane, 


~ vember 29, 1919, representing the con- 
sumers of this part of the state: “Minnie White, L. A. Willie 
- Ohio; me x White, eos 
i “ing, J. eeves, Ella White, 
WHEREAS: The farmers producing Wirrel Obios - Wa. Eee 
milk for the Pittsburgh district have — Ses Minnie Soe fe Mealy, 
in their price conference considered the — a. Se meee C, ‘ nedten 
interests of the consumer and _ bard, Ohio; 
Sc ase 
‘WHEREAS: The milk dealers in son. Ohio:= W. G.. 
Pittsburgh are taking ‘substantial losses > W. Green, 
oland, Ohic 
during the month of December in order see Basal Vy a 
gagees, and ot 
holding 1 per 
be advanced over the November. prices. - of bonds, mor 
and 2 : None. 
WHEREAS: The pantie aka mille 
¢ bo CONS 
sumers in their price conferences and 
accept the principle of arbitration as to 
prices. to be paid by prolaeaie and con-— 
-sumers. See 
Therefore Be it Resolved: ‘That we, | ue 
the Congress of Women’s clubs for conditions under whi 
Western Pennsylvania, endorse the prin- TR gains ae 
‘; prin- Lee of the - company 5 
and securities in — 
ciples and methods used in these milk of a bona fide owner; ar 
price conferences and recommend to all — ay to believe one x8 
ciation, or corporation hai 
business and to all laborers the advis- or indirect othe said abee 
ability of accepting similar principles at 
this time and including the interest of — 
consumers when eegens prices oc fix- 
ing Peers: ; 


Pei” eertemee te See |e i 
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| No Advance In Prices! 


| Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tires 


To make a doubly attractive incentive to early season 
buying, we will give, for a short time 


ny FREE AUTO TUBE 


“TON-TESTED” 


with each Vacuum Cup tire you purchase. 


al 


Pi gl ie Gale ARMM SA a SAS 


Blew I 4 


Not shelf-worn, ‘‘seconds’’ goods, but fresh tubes 
right out of stock. 


es oe 


{ 


aan) 


Note the Prices of Tubes 
These Are Given FREE! 


Ae) 


= 


Present prices cannot hold long against a steadily ad- 
vancing market—Free tubes for a short time only. 


For ECONOMY’S sake, compare these prices with 
what you pay for ordinary tires: 


Vacuum Cup Vacuum Cup Ton Tested 
Size Casings—Fabric Casings—Cord Tubes 


30x31, $23.70 $38.55 $3.50 
32x31/, $27.90 $42.95 $3.80 
S4x4 $40.85 $57.40 $5.65 
35x5 $70.95 - $80.35 $8.50 


Other sizes at proportionate figures. 
Adjustment basis—per warranty tag attached to each 


casing. 


Vacuum Cup Fabric Tires—6000 miles. 
Vacuum Cup Cord Tires—9000 miles. 


The Penn-Vae Tite C0. 


: 1 17 SOUTH -CHAMPION STREET YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS OF THE 
DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 


SALES COMPANY. Re 
Pp. 8, Brenneman..2 sn... President 
w.. 8. Vice President 
Peete SOROS e yee wae ts ae Secretary 


Board of Directors 


P. S. Brenneman, F. H. Shore, A. W. 
Place, John Kampf, W. 8. Wise, 


Austinburg Local 


W. ©. Ellsworth, president; F. H. 
‘Reynolds, secretary; Frank Hess, 
treasurer; A. J. Heath, member ad- 
visory council. — 

' Alliance Local 

S. L. Lipley, president; A. I’, Hazen, 
secretary; G. A. Allenbaugh, treasurer; 
Amos Eckert, member advisory council. 


Andover Local 
J. H. Sparling, president; F. A. 
Butler, vice president; W. S. Crow, 
secretary; ©. B. Fitts, treasurer; J. H. 
Sparling, C, W. Slater, members of 
advisory council. 
Ashtabula Local — 
A. A. Harmon, president; F. H. Met- 
calf, Secretary; D. H. Fargo, treasurer; 
Dr. Frederick, member advisory council. 


Augusta Local 


D. V. Manfell, president; L. S. 
Grimes, secretary; Jas. W. McGee, 
member advisory council. 

Bayard Local 
W. O. Bowers, president; Rayman 


Hayman, vice president; Chas. W. Hart, 
secretary; L. E. Unger, treasurer; W. 
O. Bowers, Lawrence Walters, Walter 
Whitleather, members advisory council. 
Bessemer Local 
T. A. Hay, ee W. A. Gerner, 
secretary; T. A. Hay, member advisory 
council. 
Beaver Center Local 
H. Rudler, president; G, W. Fuller, 
secertary; Fred Stewart, treasurer; A. 
E. Corey, member advisory council. 
Branchton Local 
W. W. Morrison, president; G. W. 
Hartzel, vice president; ~-S. J. Rhodes, 
secretary and treasurer. 
Braceville Local 
C. R. Davis, president; 
vice president; 
Wm. Gillett, treasurer; J. 
member advisory council. 
Bristol Local 
J. S.-VanDervort, president; George 
Bowers, vice president; J. S. Nelson, 
secretary; J. H. Hicks, treasurer; John 
H. Hyde, member advisory council. 
Canfield Local 
E. R. Wither, president; W. 8. Cook, 
vice president; F, L. Crockett, secre- 
tary; W. S. Rhodes, treasurer; C. M. 
Smith, member advisory council. 
Connequessing Valley Local. . 
Sidney Scheiver, President; J. L. 
Wise, Secretary and Advisory Council 
member. 


A. B. Joy, 
A. Crabbs, 


Colebrook Local 
Louis G. Krieg, president; ~R. L. 
Allison, vice president; C. A. Peck, 
secretary; C. H. Turner, treasurer; T. 
G. Moose, member advisory council. 
_Pem Line Local 
Ni ois barteh, presidents’ Ticc ae, 
Partch, vice president; K. K. Partch, 
secretary; E. A. Corey, treasurer; T. 
M. Palmber member advisory council. 
Coitsville Local 
R. W. Collins, president; D. M. 
Brownlee, secretary; Fritz Wilson, 
treasurer; R. W. Collins, member ad- 
visory council. 
Cortland Local 
E. D. Marvin, president; G. L. Parke, 
secretary; W. L. Deckert, treasurer; 
J. P. Dilley, member advisory couneil. 
_ Cherry Valley Local 
R. E. Palmer, presicent; Arthur 
Petrie, treasurer; G. G. Pifer, secretary. 
Chartiers Local 
John W. Quivey, J. M. Paxton, mem- 
bers advisory council. 
Champion Local 
H. E. Durst, president; 8. J. Pierce, 
secretary and treasurer; L. W. Pierce, 
-advisory council member. 


ning, vice president; 


Frank Nye, secretary; — 


Hartford 1 Local ~- 
HB. O. Fitch, president; 
W. G. Colton,” 
secretary; Jacob Zeigler, treasurer; 
T, L. Miller, member advisory etisn soa 


Deerfield Local. 

James Westover, President; D. L. 
Bebb, Vice President; Martin Lewis, 
Secretary and Treasurer; Fred Crutch- 
ly, Member Advisory Council. 

Dorset Local : 

H. A. McConnell, president; G. A. 
VanWinkle, vice president; C. E. Van- 
Winkle, secretary; KR. R. Mells, treas- 
urer; RK. B. Cox and O. B. McCoy, mem- 
bers advisory council. 

. Denmark Local 


HE. A. Sampson, president; E. M. 


Hardman, vice president; G. A. Huey, | 


secretary; J. G.. Herrman, treasurer. 
East Claridon Local 

F. W. Pierce, president; S. N. Pol: 
lock, vice president; Geo. T. Reynolds, 
secretary; Floyd A. Phillips, treasurer; 
8. N. Grosvenor, member advisory 
council. 

East Liverpool Local. 

J. E. Smith, President; N. V. Blazer, 
Vice-president; J. D. Rice, Secy.; H. L. 
Roe, Treas.; J. C. 
Advisory Council. 

2 Eighty-four Local 

H. B. Mollenauer, president; Wm. G. 
Wilson, vice president;. A. L. Berry, 
secretary and treasurer; M. S. Wilson, 
member advisory council. 

Farmington Local 

C. A. Parker, president; A. Y. Os- 
mer, secretary; Geo. Hyde, treasurer; 
Harry Hathway, Chas. Trask, members 
of advisory council. 

Fowler Local 

Geo. Cover, president; B. B. Loy, 
secretary; H. J. Forward, treasurer; 
Geo. A. Cover and Paul Forward, mem- 
bers advisory council. 

Gustavus Local 

E. C. Gray,-president; Walter Smith, 
secretary; Elmer H. Patridge, treas- 
urer; Harry C. Beatty, member advis- 
ory council. 

Garfield Local 


James Cameron, president; R. E. 
Fouts, secretary; Lewis Greenwalt, 
treasurer; Everett Jones, member ad- 


visory council. 
Green Local 
I. D. Vaugh, president; F. D. Webb, 
vice president; W. L. Love, secretary; 
D. 8. Dennison, treasurer; A. V. Case, 
R. W. Clark, members advisory council. 
Hamden Local 
F. S. Bartlett, president; 
zow, secretary; D. C. Bellard, treas- 
urer; IF. S. Bartlett, member advisory 
council. 
Hanoverton Local 
Chas. Wernet, president; W. L: Fife, 
secretary; EH. Bower, treasurer; Chas. 
Wernet, E. O. Belat, members advisory 
council, 
Homeworth Local 
G. FEF. Ramsayer, president; 
Crist, secretary; O. C. Hahn, treasurer; 
G. F. Ramsayer, D. F. Hahn, W. T. 
Shekels, members advisory council. 
Hartstown Local. 


C. C. McCurdy, President; C. S. Pat- 


ton, Secretary; John Blair, Treasurer; 
KE. B.. Keppel, Member Advisory Board. 
Indiana County Local 
Herbert McCall, president; J. H. 
White, vice president; J. F. Pounds, 
secretary; A. W. Duncan, treasurer; 
J. H. White, member advisory ‘council. 


Jamestown Local 
C. W. Brown, president; J. W. Craw- 
ford, secretary; W. P. Collins, treas- 
urer; ~-L. L. Brown, Ralph Brenner, 
members advisory council. 


Jefferson Local 
C. R. Nelius, president; HE. R. Miller, 
vice president; H. C. King, secretary; 
J. P. Spinneweber, treasurer; C. R. 
Nelius, W. M. Hamilton, C. T. Sheats, 
members advisory council. 


Johnston Local 
7. A. Denman, president; E. R. Milli- 
kin, secretary and treasurer; §8. G. 
Elder, Owen Wertz, members advisory 
council. 
Kinsman Local 
Thomas Kinsman, president; Thos. 
Queale, vice president; O/ R. Queale, 


- secretary; ‘HL Je a treasurer; 


yee ys a H. Doyle, member advisory eouncily: se Ss 


McIntosh, Member 


A. ©. Guel- 


W. L.. 


, Little Beaver Local : 
J, oN Riddle, president; D. W. Gil- 
more, vice president; 
secretary; E. R.- Clark, treasurer; ©. 
D. Gwin, member advisory council. — 
Leetonia Local 
Wm. P. Wilhelm, president; H. H. 
Calvin, seeretary; H. <A. Schaeffer, 
treasurer; J. L. Keller, member advis- 
ory council. : 
Linesville Local 
a L. Woodard, president; A. W. 
Anderson, vice president; A. B. Rea, 
secretary; H. J. Harris, treasurer;. A. 
G. Henry, A. W. Anderson, D. C. Lad- 
ner and Jas. Welch, members advisory 
council. . 
Manor Valley Local Seca 
Jas. KF. Torrence, secretary. 
Montour Local sens 
J. A. Matchett, president; W. J. 
Wilson, Jr., vice president; John H. 
Stewart, secretary and treasurer; W. 


J. Wilson, Jr., member advisory council. 


Mecca Local 


R. L. Biggin, president; W. E. Moore, 


secretary; F. A. Jacoby, treasurer; A. 
Pe King, member ae Visery council. 


LEE 


CARBON 
~ PULVERIZ ED 
LIMESTONE — 


96% 


Guaranteed Purity oe 


~ 


contains ? 9 


or a car load? 


lime for spring? 


member advisory council. — 
F. L. Wilson, —. 


Emery Norris, treasurer; E. 


. .. Do you know that we can deliver lime to you © 
for less money than any other manufacturer, if you — 
consider the high percentage of purity our material 


Do you know that we have an agent in your 
neighborhood that will take your order for one ton 


Do you know that now is the time to buy your 
a : 


Write to us for prices. 


You Don’t Buy Dirt— a 
When You ay a - . 
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son, pr 
MeAnlis, secretary; J. 


Mesopotamia Local 


8. E. Sweet, president; hea: ‘Long, 
vice president; Leon Clark, secreta; 
C. 


Pherson,. member advisory ae (a 


New Castle Local : 

T. W. Houston, president; C. oe Cox, 
secretary; OC. M. Hartzel, treasurer; 

W. Houston, member advisory couneil 


New Galilee Local 


Ss. A. “Duncan, president; svat 
Jenkins, secretary; W. G. McHattie, 
treasurer; S. A. Dien: ane er ad 
visory council. 


Newton Falls: Local | 


A. H. Griffith, president; H. O. Bar-— 
ber, secretary; H. H. Finnical, -treas 
urer; D. H. French, Guy. Newlon, W. 
W. Gordon, members advisory council. - 


New Waterford Local. 


Ss. BR. Sander, president; Frank Kan. 
nal, secretary; J. I. Fitzsimmons, 
treasurer; W. B. Read and Willis Ru- 
pert, members avy council. — 


~ 


a 


iy ‘Moffat, Pres.; W. Steel Patter- 

ecy. and Treas.; John R. ia 

er Advisory Council. | 

__ Norrisville Local 

‘L. Gordon, president; Floyd 

Sn Fie ‘president; H. E. McMillen, 
rtary;— Wood, treasurer; M. 


arwood, alternate member. 
North Lima Local 


7 vice president; 
Haney, treasurer; I. R. 
, member advisory council. 


Worth Shenango Local 


ico president; F. H. Gilliland, secre- 
3; R. P. Pollock, treasurer; 8. M. 
m, F. S. ‘Linn, ‘members advisory 


council. 

3 _ New Lyme Loon 

V. E. Michael, president; E. J. Pot- 
ter, secretary; H. W. Mead, treasurer 
member of advisory council. 

_ North Bioomfield Local ~ 

B. Knight, president; Will Rice, 
ce president; J. Wallace Hoagland, 
secretary _ and treasurer; Fred Mack, 
sember advisory council. 

North Jackson Local 

W. Miller, president; S. J. Ohl, 
vice president; C. A. Buck, secretary; 
. H. Hitchcock, treasurer; EB. F. No ble 
George Ewing, 0. E. ae members 
sayisory council. 

_~ Orwell Local 
Wilow: Anderson, president; 
Miller, -secretary-treasurer; 
ee member advisory -council. 
Palmer Local 


re R. Hackett, president; E. H. 
Hague, secretary; J. C. Schermerhorn, 
Teasurer ; Clyde Lamb, _member advis- 
ry ‘council. 

ah Pan Handle Local ; 
Geo. Pate, secretary. 

* Paris Township Local 


V. W. Sheatsley, president; Irwin 
Snyder, secretary; Oscar Hein, vice 
president; Irwin A. Snyder, V. W. 
Sheatsley, C. N. DeWalt, members ad- 
visory council. 

Penn Line Local 

C. W. Maloney, secretary; L. E. 

Partch, member advisory council. 
Pierpont Local 

Bailey Stump, president; A. L. Wil- 
jams, vice president; Olney Strock, 
secretary,; Geo. Hill, treasurer; C. R. 
Derry, Harry Strock, members advis- 


ory council, 
“Poland Local. 


R. I. Rayle, President; Devi P. Good, 
Secy.; S. D. Greiner, Treas.; Frank 
Agnew, Member Advisory Couneil. 


Richmond Local 


Ww. J. Hall, president; M. L. Hitch- 
tock, secretary and treasurer; J. B. 
“lack and W. W. Bullard, ‘members 
\dvisory eouncil. 


-—Rome Local 


LN. Chapin, president; Joseph M. 
3reslyn, secretary; Chas. G. Supplee, 
‘reasurer; Joseph M. ercelye, member 
auineey counerin. sn” 

Rock Creek Local~- 


L. VE. Hubbard, president; L. A. 
Nicklas, vice president; G. L. Bailey, 
secretary; F. B. Armstrong, treasurer; 
A. E. Layton, member advisory council. 

BEX 8 Saegertown Local 

6. W. Shaw, president; Karl S. Wil- 
ards, s secretary; C. E. Cropp, treasurer; 
3. W. Shaw, O. J. Cropp, W.-A. Dear- 
orn and J. ©. Balliett, members ad- 
eget council, 


ve Springboro Local 
_ Lewis Chapman, president; Roy Ken- 
de _vice president; Frank Dorr, re- 
rding secretary; ‘John Finnican, fin- 
secretary; Fred Thornton treas- 
a J. Mathers, Frank P.- Dorr, 
ay, membérs advisory council. 
gs held at Kramer’s Hall, 
oro, Pa., on the last Saturday 


ms 


h month at 2:00 p. m. 


A. W. 
Vv. 


ford, treasurer; L. 
“head and P. Z.. aa 
eer council, 


aker, member advisory council; 


§. Taylor, president; D. K. Moore, 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


~ Trumbull Local 
_A. P. Bundy, president; ©.°C. Reig- 
ert, vice president; D. H. Smith, sec- 
retary; W. A. Amidon, treasurer; J. 
M. Proctor, member advisory council. 
Vernon Local 
H. G. Smith, secretary; Cy 
member advisory council. 
Westford Local 
T. C. White, president; W. S. Me- 
Conahey, secertary; Chas. Rumsey, 
treasurer; C. G. Wagner, member ad- 


~ visory council. 


Wayne Local 
H. J. Crawford, president; R. H. 
Wilder, secretary; J. L. Allen, treas- 
urer; 8S. B. Noxon, B. 8.‘ Jones, mem- 
bers advisory council. 
Wayland Local 
C. D. Kirtland, president; P. N. 
Kropp, vice president; A. E. Gilbert, 
secretary; O. B. Sabine, treasurer; P. 
N. Kropp, W. A. Boettner, members 
advisory council; Chas. Booth, J. 
Flekes, substitutes. 
Williamsfield Local 


Ira Fuller, president; W. C, Ding- 
man, secretary; W. P. Steadman, treas- 
urer; Geo. Platt, member advisory 
council. 

Wabash Local 

J. Ard Cowen, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

West Penn Local 

A. J. Lang, president; H. E. Ken- 
nedy, secretary and treasurer; J. L. 


Montgomery, member advisory council. 


Warren Local 
J. L. Black, president; Wm. Van- 
Wye, vice president; R. C.. McCorkle, 
secertary and treasurer; Wm. Van- 
Wye, member advisory council. 
West Mecca Local 
R. W. Munson, president; J. H. 
Perkins, vice Se at H. F. Clemens, 
secretary; Shivley, treasurer; G. 
N. Sept e a member advisory council. 
Windsor Local 
‘R. W. Barnard, president; -J. L. 
Loomis, vice president; Frank Pond, 
ag Ch ©, E. Noble, treasurer; C. 
E. Noble, & R. Wilson, members advis- 
ory courtil,. 


DATES OF LOCAL MEETINGS 


BAYARD LOCAL—Meets in regular 
session at Bayard School house on third 
Tuesday evening of each month. C. 
W. Hart, Sec. 

HANOVERTON LOCAL—Meetings 
held on first Friday evening of each 
month at Hanoverton Town Hall. W. 
L. Fife, See. 

HARTSTOWN LO CG A L—Meetings 
held on second Saturday afternoon of 
each month at-2 p. m. in Cotton’s Hall. 
These meetings should be attended 
regularly by every stockholder if pos- 
sible. 

Jamestown Local. 


_ Meetings held last Saturday after- 


_noon of each month from May to Octo- 


ber. Balance of year meetings held in 
evening.” Held at Morland’s Hall, 
Jamestown. J. W. Crawford, Secy. 


Jefferson Local. 


Meetings held the first Saturday in 


each month from Dec. 1 to May 1. 

NORTH JACKSON LOCAL—Meet- 
ings held on first Saturday evening of 
each month at 8:00 o’clock at North 
Jackson town hall. 

PARIS TWP. LOCAL—Meectings held 
on the 3rd Thursday afternoon of each 
month during the winter season. 

ROME LOCAL—Hereafter the regu- 
lar monthly meetings will be held in 
the town hall on the last Saturday 
night of the month. Stockholders will 
kindly bear this in mind and attend 
regularly if possible. Jos. Breslyn, Sec. 

SPRINGBORO LOCA L—Meetings 


held at Kramer’s Hall, Springboro, on 


the last Saturday of each month at 
2:00 p. m. 


TIME TO GO. 

He had held forth for so long on the 
subject of his adventures that the entire 
smoking-room was distinetly bored. 
Finally he reached India. 


_ 


, 


E. Reedy 


epsersssssesaszenag 


“Tt was there that I first saw a man- 
eating tiger,’? he announced, boastfully. 

‘‘Pooh! that’s nothing,’’ said a mild- 
looking little man, edging towards the 
ee ee RES. CERT a peer A 


Fifteen 


door. ‘‘I once saw a man eating _ 
rabbit.’? 


And he sauntered gracefully out.— 


London Blighty. 


The WINTON Car 
A SIMPLE SIX 


E. P. ZINN 


131 Lincoln Ave. 


Main 892 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Auto. 77767 


WALL PAPER, WINDOW SHADES, FUG% 
LINOLEUM, VARNISHES, PAINTS 


HOMER C. MACKEY 


WICK BLOCK 


Telephone 1759-W 


WARREN, OHIO 


Farm Loans at 6% 


Why Pay a Higher Rate of Interest? 


Write for catalog describing 52 farms of all sizes for sale or exchange 


The Western Reserve Farm figency Co. 


Rooms 502-3-4 Second National Bank Bldg., Warren, O. 


LOCOOOO00OO0O0@ ©O©OOO 
© Are YOU INTERESTED? © 


If this publication is of any value to the: 
dairy industry and can render a distinct service 
to the co-operative dairy organizations, it is 


worth promoting. 


gained. 


We believe the publication is of value, is 
rendering a distinct service and can greatly in- 
crease the value of the service as experience is 


This belief is backed by the ever increasing 
demand being made upon it. 

To accept these demands and handle the 
increasing business it is necessary to provide 
the paper with a greater working capital and 
therefore the publishers are offerings for sale 
the balance of the capital stock. This stock is 
divided into $10 shares and is offered to such 
parties as value the efforts of the publication 
above the investment they may make. 


Publishers of 


© Dairymen’ s Price Reporter 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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OLD PRICES 


Regular Clincher 


R.B. non-skid 
$14.95 $15.75 

$20.00 . 
PEBE2D 


ae ee eae cacaenen css PIOLOO® 


sod O0 Ap ss MAKE AND IF You DO NOT SECURE MORE MILES 


eee Or ee oe : i ‘TO MAKE THIS MILEAGE GOOD. THIS OFFER c ee 1 


$47.30 


| Offered Lo You | 
At Old Prices 


PRICES OF ALL TIRES HAVE ADVANCED AND THE PRICES OF 
KOKOMO TIRES ARE CONSIDERABLY ABOVE THE PRICES HERE OF. > 
FERED TO YOU. WE WANT YOU TO KNOW THE MONEY SAVED IN 2 
BUYING KOKOMO TIRES AND OFFER TO FILL YOUR ORDERS AT OLD 
PRICES SO LONG AS PRESENT STOCKS LAST. THIS IS THE BEST __ 

_ TIRE BARGAINS YOU WILL FIND. THESE ARE NOT SECONDS, Tob 
SOLD AT CHEAP PRICES, BUT No.1 TIRES MADETOWEARANDSAT- = 
ISFY THE BUYER. eS eee 

IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN SAVING MONEY ON YOUR 1920 TIRE ' 

REQUIREMENTS YOU WILL SEND YOUR ORDERS TODAY. 


FILL IN AND MAIL THE ATTACHED COUPON. AND YOUR ORDER x 
WILL BE SHIPPED THE DAY RECEIVED. 


REPRESENTING CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYMEN’ S. ORGANIZATION 
OF OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA — 


Rx 


i he ws ff Si Ty i Ae 
A Publication Working for the Development of Co- -operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Up. 


on Btsinesé" Principles 


Tending to Make the Dairy Fuiausicy. Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upéri the Product for Good Health 


VOLUME UI. 
gS OMEEE S and a 


ARLY four "years ago, the 
writer had opportunity to at- 


- tend his first meeting where— 


dairy farmers were attempt- 

ing. to work out a means or in some way 
mdeavoring to collectively raise the 

- economic standing of their occupation. 


ae ‘That first meeting has always been 
remembered and the memory will prob- 
ably outlast all others even to a thous- 
and because it was so evident no per- 
son seemed to understand or were pre- 
_ pared to present a plan thru which the 
- objects might be obtained. Three years 
have passed; no one seemed to suggest 
- a way, and yet apparently we have it. 
The purpose of this article is to show 
the construction and business operation 
of The Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales 
Company in the hope some thoughts 
may fall to further h help its progress as 
well as encourage other dairy farmers 
toward co- operative SLOT ae 


would naturally believe with all 
cumulated benefits co-operative ef- 
ts have brought to dairy farmers, the 
ement would become a rage. It’s 
_ Well, there are various 


vided the ehannels for oper- 
t ‘a democratic organization; 
age eee ty men to lead 


‘co-operative: effort te the -Pitts- 
dairy district. In the earlier 
_ this market was: infested with 


— day eu 
e 1d horse -and 


apa pane 


as S payin for the 


MAY 5th, 1920 


Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Company 


(By-E. A. White) 


really incepted the first pioushin: = 
organization. 

Here and there, a few dairy fare 
would get together and engage someone 
to look up the financial standing and 
record for honesty of the buyers of 
their product. The work was found 
tremendous for the multitude of small 
buyers could skip from one community 
to another similar to rats in a board 
pile. The few farmers who held to- 
gether did eventually eliminate losses 
of this nature, but further than this 

5 ‘ 


A 


This growth continued until between 


three and four thousand dairy farmers’ 


had paid a dollar for a year’s dues in 
the Association. Demands for the time 
of the officers had commenced to greatly 
interfere with the operation of their 
own business and this condition even 
extended to many of the members 
whose community interest had prompt- 
ed their personal assistance. The or- 


“ganization expenses grew and with the 


small financial support required of the 
membership the workers soon found it 


NOTICE OF STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING 


The third annual stockholders’ meeting of The Dairymen’s 
Co-operative Sales Company, of Youngstown, Ohio, will be held 
on Saturday, June 12th, 1920, at the regular place of meeting of 


the respective Local Branches, at 8:00 o’clock p. m., 


when they 


shall vote by ballot for Directors for the coming year. 


i 
ae 


P. 8. Brenneman, President. 


s 


NOTICE OF ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETING 


The regular meeting of the Advisory Council of The Dairy- 
men’s Co-operative Sales Company will be held in the Y. M. C. A., 


Youngstown, Ohio, Friday, June 4th. 


All members of the Coun- 


cil should make an effort to-be present at this meeting for it is 


the most important of the year. 


At this meeting nominations 


will be made for the Board of Directors to be elected at the Stock- 
holders’ Meeting, Saturday, June 12th. 


very little benefit could be credited to 
their organization. 

In 1914 the first real efforts toward 
organization of the Pittsburgh district 
was under way when the Co-Operative 
Dairymen’s Assoiiation, of Jefferson, 
O., with P. S. Brenneman, president, 
and F. H. Shore, secretary, began to 
work amongst the factory shippers of 
the large buyers. Rising production 
costs tere not being counter-balanced 
with similar increases received from 
milk sales and in every community 
where any information concerning the 
new dairy organization found its way 
there immediately went out a call for 
someone to come and help that com- 
munity to get together, 


necessary to take from their pockets 
the necessary money to pay bills. To 
assist the organization one had to as- 
sume a liability and to whe done so, 
the dairy organization of today can 
never recompense. They were the men 
who held a few weak threads together 
until others could be added and spun 
into a strong and creditable organiza- 
tion. Without their sacrifices in per- 
sonal time and money there would have 
never survived the foundation now 
resting under the D. C. §. Co. 

This old Association had now reached 
the point where some notice was being 
given by the large milk buyers. 
Monthly meetings were being held 
when the organization would present 


VU 


GREENVILLE? PA, 
YOUNGSTOWN, OFRG 


Ss ome Interesting Faéts aa thé S Building and Business Operation of The 


the situation of producers and endeavor 
to influence a price more favorable to 


them, Small advances were being made 
and Stig organization commenced to gain 
confidence in itself and in August of 
1917 reached the point where its 


strength seemed sufficient to make a 
determined stand for a price compar- 
able to the cost of producing milk. 


On July 23rd a meeting of the organ- 
ization had been held at Jefferson; O., 
and the Sales Committee were instruct- 
ed to demand a price of $2.80 per hund- 
red pounds for 3 per cent. milk with a 
7.6 buatterfat. differential. The instruc- 
tions were emphatie and unconditional, 


$2.80 or nothing and accordingly the 
Sales Committee met the buyers at 


Youngstown, O., July 25. The proposi- 
tion of producers was refused by the 
dealers and their offer made likewise 
tefused by producers, The Pittsburgh 
milk strike. was called and. for the 
month of August Pittsburgh milk deal- 
ers first realized the producers of milk 
for the- Pittsburgh’ market were built 
with a back bone. ‘The cost of the 
strike both to the producer and dealer 
was enormous but out of it came the 
realization ef closely allied-interests be- 
tween producer, dealer and consumer. 
Soon after the strike, the producers 
understand: the weakness of 
their old Association. In it there was 
little opportunity to inject sound busi- 


began to 


ness policies which would haye to be 


followed if any lasting benefits were to 
be secured. In if was no opportunity 
to finance and conduct a business in- 
volving millions of dollars cach year. 
Committees were appointed to draft 
and present. a re-organization plan un- 
der which the business of a co-operative 
dairy organization could be eonducted 
properly. The following June the first 
stockholders’ meeting of The Dairy- 
men’s Co-Operative Sales Company was 
held in Youngstown; the first practi- 
cable form under which the daity farm- 
ers in the Pittsburgh district might ¢ol- 
lectively deal in the sale of their pro- 
ducts after twenty years’. effort was 
then ee 


(Continued on Page. Ten) 
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Co- -operative Gung shis and Onaien ati of Ten Transportation ae to Markets 


@OTOR truck transportation of 
| farm products to market is 
receiving attention from many 
sources and includes those who 


“ware primarily interested in purchasing 


farm products as cheaply as possible, 
as well as those interested in getting as 
much ¢ash out of them as possible 
There is quite an incentive for both. 


Thruout the country, the development 
of motor truck routes thru country dis- 
tricts is very rapid and especially is 
this true in the transportation of milk. 
The dairy industry is without question 
engaging more trucks in every day use 
than any other industry. In the truck, 
the dairy industry has found a valuable 
asset and in the dairy industry the 
truck has founda needed friend to 
foster to it during its youth. 

During the past few months. there 
have been many private truck routes 
established for the purpose of buying 
farm products and reselling to city. 
markets. The tendency is one deserv- 
ing the attention of rural communities. 
Farmers should consider whether these 
private “routes will prove as valuable 
to them as co-operative routes which 
may be operated by themselves. They 
should consider whether the competition 
for the purchase of farm products after 
they have reached market will exceed 
-the opportunity offered by a_ single 
buyer operating in the country. Past 
experience has always favored those 
controlling the transportation system 
and the nature of truck transportation 
seems, if anything, to increase these 
chances. : 

In) Ohio and Pennsylvania there are 
very few rural communities that cannot 
connect with extensive markets thru 
truck transportation. The waste from 
ummarketed crops and farm produce in 
these communities, if salvaged, would 
more than. sustain the operation of 
truek routes in every one. ~ 

In Bulletin No. 1 issued by The Fire- 
stone Ship By Truck Bureau, reference 
is made to the progress of Co-operative 
Motor Truck Routes. owned and oper- 
ated by farmers in Maryland. It reads: 


Three years ago about fifteen farmers 
in the immediate vicinity of Bel Air and 
Churchville, Maryland, decided that 
what they most needed was a form of 
convenient, dependable transportation 
which would reduce their hauling to a 
minimum, thereby relieving both men 
andteams for the farms. Daily railroad 
service existed, but many of the farm- 
ers were such distances from shipping 
points that it required the service of 
at least one man and horse from two to 
four hours each day to take the milk to 
the railroad. A motor truck route oper- 
ated by a private individual had “been 


serving some of them, but the operator , 


of this route felt obliged to raise rates, 
while the farmers on the other hand felt 
they had been paying all they could 
afford. 

Since the farmers were from 25 5 30 
miles distant from Baltimore, to which 
city all products were shipped, it was 
evident that each farmer eould not un- 
dertake to operate his,own system of 
transportation. The pooling of products 


Worthy of Farmer’s Attention 


for carrying to market seemed to be 
the solution, and it was accordingly 
agreed to form a farmers’ co-operative 
association. With the farmers daily 
averaging about 1000 gallons of milk, 
to say nothing of other products, some 
form of conveyance had to. be used 
which could make the round trip in 
about ten hours. It was agreed the 
truck would meet the needs. 
However, some of the farmers felt that 
they could not afford to own a truck,— 
but others reasoned that if a private 
truck operator, who naturally had to 
make a profit, could handle their pro- 
ducts, it ought to be economical for 
them to operate a truck and thereby 
save all profits for themselves. 


motor 


 Oanvass of Shippers 


A preliminary canvass was made 
among prospective shippers including 
both farmers and rural merchants to as- 
certain, their sentiment toward an asso- 
ciation and to get an approximate esti- 
mate of the tonnage each person might 
have in both directions, 
revealed the fact that there were really 
more persons in favor of such an organ- 
ization than the promoters had antici- 
pated, and that there was enough ton- 
nage moving to warrant the operation 
of at least one truck. 
mediately taken to effect a permanent 
organization. 

Terminal Facilities 


The management recognized that to 
give members minimum rates it would 
be necessary to have capacity loads 
both ways. It further recognized that. 
it would not pay to consume consider- 
able time in Baltimore in collecting a 
return load-from merchants scattered in 
different parts of the city. A building 
was therefore rented in Baltimore to 
be used as a terminal station. This 
building is open during the usual busi- 
ness hours with a clerk in charge. To 
this station merchants deliver all goods 
to be shipped : +o members of the asso- 
ciation. 

In selecting a eerna site a bate 
ing was chosen sufficiently large 
take care of the. terminal needs s 
about six truck routes, the object be- 
ing to rent space to other operators and 
thus reduce the terminal costs. At pres- 
ent there are four other routes using 
the same terminal. Each of - these 
routes pays a monthly rental. This ar- 
rangement has been highly acceptable 
to the Baltimore merchants, for it en- 
ables them to take’ orders from rural 
patrons in five different communities 
and deliver to the trminal at one haul- 
ing, goods going. to all the different 
sections. 

To provide for farmers, platforms: 
have been erected at frequent intervals, 


such as.cross-roads, and atethe gates of ~ 


farmers living along the main highway. 
These platforms are about as high as 
the floor of the truck body. The far- 
mers place their shipments on these plat- 
forms and return to their work, know- 
ing that in a few minutes the truck 


will pick up their. product, and that in 


about two hours the milk and cream will 


be 
Baltimore and their other produce on the 


This canvass - 


Steps were im-_ 


in thehands of the milk dealers in 


market. On the same platforms empty 


cansand commodities the farmers may 


have ordered from the city are placed on 
the truck’s return. If it happens to be 
raining, the farmers meet the truck so 
that goods may not be exposed. 


Cost Of Service To Members | 


No attempt is made to earn divi- 
dends. The prime purpose of the asso- 


ciation is to give its members a system 


of convenient, efficient transportation. 


‘This makes it possilbe to charge lower 


rates than those charged by other exist- 
ing agencies of transportatio. Prac- 


or two- classifications, the rate on first 
class goods being 15 cents per hundred 
pounds, and on second class 12 cents per 
hundred pounds from Churchville and 
Bel Air to Baltimore. The great bulk 6f 
articles fall under the first class list. 
Articles which are quite heavy and oe- 
cupy small space, such as hardware, are 
listed as second class. The rates on 
commodities which are highly perishable 
or easily damaged in transit, such as 
bananas, melons, meats and glass, is 
one and one-half times first class rate. 
Chickens are carried at twenty-five 
cents per crate, the empty containers 
being returmed without charge. The 
rate on calves is 50 cents per head and 
on cattle 50 cents per hundred pounds, 
unless a solid load of live stock is sent, 
when a, special truck-load rate is made. 

The rate on milk is 2 1-2 cents per 
gallon, this rate including return of 
empty cans. Cream takes the same rate 


‘as milk unless the shippers wish to be 


insured against loss at full cream mar- 
ket price, in which event a charge of 
4 cents per gallon is made. If the ship- 
per is willing to take the chance of loss, 


then in case of loss, the adjustment. 


basis is the market price at the milk 
rate. 
an adjustment is made on the basis of 
the market price of milk, no extra 
charge being made to cover this loss. 
The above rates on all commodities, 
except cream, are practically the same 
by rail. Rail rates on créam are 5 cents 
per galllon. 
not include pick-ups at, and delivery to, 
the farmer’s gate or to the rural mer- 
chant’s store, nor do they include de- 
livery of product on arrival at Balti- 
more. 
railway freight depots. Many of the 
members of the association, if they used 
rail service, would be obliged  there- 
fore to haul from one-half to six miles 
to and from the depot. The rate charges 
by private truck operators are about 10 
cents per hundred pounds ‘more than 
those charged by the association. ™ 


Success of Ventures 


tically, all commodities fall”’into one ~ 


In ease milk is lost in transit, | 


However, the rail rates do © 


—.| LATION MAKES, RE-INSULATIO) 


They simply cover delivery to 


\ 


That the Farmers’ Cooperative com- : 


pany of Harford county has proved suc- 
cessful as a business venture is evident 
from the substantial increase made in 
equipment, and the fact that it has been 


able to render service during the past ; 


three years. at considerably roe how : 


-eommenced operation on July 1, 19: 


— 


than competing agencies. When it C0 m. 
menced operations~three years ago 
two-ton truek answered its” needs. T 
rolling stock has been superseded 
one 8 1-2 ton truck and one 5 ton truck 

The Madonna- ‘Shawsville Associati 


The books show that during the first 
year of its existence the revenue on ton 
nage handled amounted to $13,628.73, 
The total cost of, handling this tonnage 
was $12,331.45, leaving a balance for 
the first year of $1,297. 28. With ¢ 
close of the thirteenth month of thi 
Association’s operation it had $2,242 
on hand in cash, after declaring a 6 pe 
cent dividend on its stock. This ig 
remarkably good showing, especie 
when it is remembered that during t e 
first several months the association h 
to do a good deal of development and 
promotional work. In other words, 
a ®ew venture, it had to develop busi 
ness. A comparison of the revenue 
rived from the transportation of mf 
only shows that during July, 1918, t 
revenue amounted to $560.68, while f 
June, 1919, it was*$1,020.56. This giv 8 
a fair idea of how the. business in- 
creased. During the first four months 


Threaded Rubber Insulation ha 
these distinct advantages over any 
other: 

a bs THREADED RUBBER INsv: 
LATION ELIMINATES DEPRECIA 
TION IN THE DEALER’S STOOK. 

Willard Batteries with ‘Threaded — ; 
Rubber Insulation, since they have Bee 
wood insulation in any form, can 
shipped and stored bone dry—since 
neither plates nor insstesion in the 
battery have ever been wet. | j 

-The Storage battery with ordinary 
insulation can be kept in a dealer’ | 
stock without depreciation, because 

_ the insulation must be put into the 
battery wet at the factory, and, once 
the insulation is wet, a continuou 
chemical action begins; and furthe 
more, the insulation can not be al 
lowed to be dried out, as it would be- 
come damaged. Hence the _ batte: 
‘must soon be filled. ; 

2. THREADED RUBBER INSU- 
LATION RETURNS BIGGER. Divi 
DENDS TO THE USER. — g 


Threaded Rubber Insulation is 
manufactured product held to 
uniformity, more durable and_ lo: 
lived than any wood can be. The ¢: 
‘owner is not wholly relieved of cari 
for hig battery, but the battery - 
stand more abuse, and function at 
efficiency for a much longer time. 


3. THREADED RUBBER INSU 


UNNECESSARY. 
When installed in the car no 
can say just how soon ordinary insula- 
tion will begin to break down, 0! 
count of the impossibility of secu 
absolute uniformity in any mate: 
whichis the product of natural grow 
not of scientific manufacture. 


"faithful attention to battery care 
not nbsotaealy insure. long ie. 


_ THREADED RUBBER 

TION OUTLASTS THE PLATES 
RE-INSULATION IS, bebe 2 
PANNE OE SRT 5 


“the: lite de ‘the o association, revenue 
barely equaled expenses. ; 

This association is now considering 
building a house for its truck operators, 


an getting high-grade operators who 
ill be contented/and who will remain 
vith the association indefinitely. This 
Ss only another evidence of the perman- 
ency of the venture. 


*Incidently, it could be- identloned 
that during the first. thirteen months of 
operation, the Madonna-Shawsville 
ruck failed to make the daily run but 
. twice. ~ 


Benefits To Farmers And The ‘Public 


The benefits accruing to the members 
of these two: associations are both tan- 
gible and intangible as compared with 

_the.service rendered by the private 
truck operators, who covered both these 
routes. The lower rates strike the 
members as direct benefits which™they 
derived with each shipment made. As 
for rail shipments the charge for trans- 
tation made by rail is frequently the 
‘same as that made by the motor truck, 
but all comhodities shipped by rail 
ne either to or from the farmers and rural 
ts - merchants, require hauls varying from 
 one- quarter mile to three or four miles 
on the part of members who are mem- 
BS bers of the Farmers’ Cooperative com- 

_ pany, and from seven to eight miles on 
i ‘ the part of the Madonna- Shawsville As- 
sociation members. When the cost of 

these hauls is figured it is apparent 

that rail shipments must cost consider- 


ably more than shipments made through ~ 


the association. 

' In the state of Maryland a motor 
truck service, which assumes the form 
of a earrier for the public generally, is 
subject to regulation by the State Pub- 
lie Service Commission and is held to 
be a common carrier. There are two 
rates of license fees prescribed by the 
Maryland laws, one applying to com- 

-mon carriers and the other to trucks 
owned and operated by private individ- 
uals, This gives the association the 
benefit of the lower license fee which 
in a measure makes it possible for them 
to charge &@ lower rate than that charged 
by common carrier. truck operators. 


_In addition, the associations have a 


small overhead since one of the mem- | 


bers always acts as the secretary and 

treasurer, and it is this official who 
_ does most of the administrative work. 
_ The compensation paid this official\ by 
the Harford County Association is 
_ merely nominal, while the Secretary- 
he Treasurer of’ the Madonna-Shawsville 
# Association performed his duties during 
the first year without cost to the asso- 
ciation. However, the association at its 
annual meeting gave a small financial 
ae reward to its Secretary-Treasurer. 

"Teams An& Labor Freed for Farm Work 


es Another benefit which has meant 
_ much to the farmers is, that the trucks 
travel the main highway on which many 

of the members are located. Those 
whose farms are not on the highway, 

- in most cases do not live at a greater 

_ distance than one-half mile from, the 
__ highway. This difference in haul means 

oo a saving in time of one man ‘and at 
Fe least one horse of three to four hours 
every day. With the high cost of labor 
and the difficulty of securing efficient, 
onest farm labor, the value of this 
ig becomes all the more apparent. 
the merchant members of the Ma- 
L na-Shawsville Association whose 
business are located from sev- 


e 


_the manufacturing company 


en to aight mile Se Tailway shipping 
depots, the value of the truck delivery 
becomes quite apparent when it is real- 
ized that by team they would not be 


. the directors being ‘confident this will, ®ble to make more than two trips to the 


depot per day. One farmer, in speaking 
of the value of the time saved stated, 
that rather than go back to rail ship- 
ments he would pay one cent per gallon 
more to have his milk transported by 
the present means. This past spring 
another farmer shipped a solid truck- 
load of calves to Baltimore market. In 
commenting on this particular instance 
the farmer stated that the truck drove 
up to his barn, and in a few minutes 


‘the load was moving on to Baltimore; 


and in about three hours the whole load 
was on the Baltimore market, while if 
he had had to market by rail it would 
have taken him the best part of a day 
to get his calves to the railway ship- 
ping point, and the stock would not 
have been in the market until some time 
the next day. 

In the territory served by the Far- 
mers’ Cooperative company there are 
quite a lage number of produce canner- 
ies. Some of these are operated by far- 
mers who belong to the association. Be- 
cause of thé large volume of cans they 
have moving from Baltimore during the 
canning season and the convenience of 
the truck service many of these can- 
neries have joined the association. Dur- 
ing the past season the trucks on a 
number of occasions delivered to these 
canneries solid truck-load of cans from 
in Balti- 
more to the canneries. 


Elimination of Destructive Truck Com- 
petition 


Another benefit from the associations 
is that since it is to the financial inter- 
est of each member to ship by means of 
the association trucks, destructive truck 
service competition has been eliminated 
and the community is insured of perma- 
ment service. It is not uncommon in 
various sections to find several truck 
operators entering the field and carry- 
ing on a war of price-cuting competi- 
tion, which frequently destroys the bus- 
iness of all the operators engaged in 
this warfare and leaves the community 
without service. By giving the mem- 
bers a-low rate and still having it suf- 
ficiently high to meet all expenses in 


Wees| THE TRISTATE MOTORS CO. | 


217 WICK AVE. (OPPOSITE RAYEN SCHOOL) 


DAIRY MEN! Ss PRIOE REPORTER 


the case of the one association, and in 
the case of the other giving all funds 
im excess of current expenses to the 
members in the form of dividends, an 
incentive is provided for the member to 
use the truck service at all times. This 
leaves litle business for possible com- 
petitors. 
Less Loss of Cans 

To the shippers of milk the truck ser- 
vice has also meant the loss of fewer 
cans. It was not uneommion to lose sev- 
eral cans a year when shipping by rail, 
but since operation of the associations’ 
trucks there has been practically no can 
loss. Besides, the cans which are ship- 
ped in the morning are returned the 
same day, thus relieving the farmer of 
the necessity of keeping a large number 
of cans on hand. r 

Converting Loss Into Profit 

The main function of the dairy mem- 
bers of these associations is the produe- 
tion of milk. However, 


on every dairy . 


farm, as well as on the farms on auth 
general. farming is practiced, small — ee 
amounts of fruits and vegetables are 
raised in excess of the needs of the far- — 
mer and his family. There is no market 
for these in the immediate-vicinity of 
the farms. When the season for such 
fruits and vegetables commences as 
well as at the close of the seasons, there 
are always small quantities which would 
not warrant the farmers to ship to ¢con- 
suming centers by rail or carry there 


themselves, but which would find a 


ready market in those centers. Through 
the association trucks these surplus 
supplies which would otherwise be left 


go to waste or be fed to cattle and hogs, 
the city consumer in excellent 
and in turn net the farmers 
in the course of the year a tidy little 
sum. Thus the first fruits and the glean- 
would be lost to both the 
the 
turned into profit. 


reach 


condition, 


ings which 


farmer and consuming public are 


The Farm Truck that today is giving satisfaction to thousands 


of users is— 


- THE NASH 


It is a dependable machine, giving to its owner an abundance 


of service and satisfaction. 


/ 


937 Wick Avenue 


FED-35950 AUTO- 6289 ~ 


Write us and we will quote prices. 


Te MManoning Auta 


sles 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Oldsmobile. ea Paces “ 


} ~ DELIVERED AT YOUNGSTOWN, 


Express : : : ; 
; Cab and Chassis : : 
Chassis only : : : 


OHIO 


$1555 
: $1500 
$1455 


7) OUR CREED-""WE WIN BY COMPARISON.” 
OUR POLICY-—“WE SERVE § TRY TO PLEASE?” 
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MOTTLED DE 

Among the sixty head of Registered 
Holsteins owned by W.. G. Simons, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, to be consigned to 
the sale at Maple Crest Farms will be 
Mottled “De Kol Twisk who recently 
made the record of 28.40 Ibs. butter in 
seven day «test. In speaking of this 
record, the owner stated her age to be 
ten years and his placing her on: test 
had been prompted by his own curi- 
osity. Several daughters. had made un- 
-jusual showings, one of which has just 


MORE MILES PER GALLON 
MORE MILES ON TIRES : Sah 


The Kay Motor Sales Co. 


789 Wick Avenue 


is YOUR SPINE 

in perfect adjustment?“ Do you ge 

suffer from various ills? ie 
‘Have you investigated and @ 

Learned about 


CHIROPRACTIC 


Nature’s way to health and long 
life? _ 
Call and taik the matter ovex. 


with us or write for literature on # 
your case. te 


DALLAS H. MORRIS @ 
The CHIROPRACTOR in the §& 


Stambaugh Bldg.; Youngstown, O. 


Hours: 9:30-12;-1:30-5 
Mon., Wed., Fri., 7-8 


Auto, 6541 Bell Fed. 2260 


‘Acting under instructions from 
“a State convention of Farmer’s Eleva 
"Companies, the Directors of the 


KOL TWISK 
finished a thirty day test with 32.4 Ibs. }- 
butter, 611 Ibs. milk> Phis daughter is 
also amongst those to be offered at the 
sale. 

In a comparatively short time, Mr. 
Simons has developed a wonderful herd 
at his farm near Youngstown, the value 
of which has become widely known 
among dairy farmers interested in high 
producing animals. His offerings at this 
sale will create considerable interest. 


Sale at Middlefield, O., May 27, 28, 29. 


Tew es rn te a 


West Dawson St. 
Erie Street 
Prospect Street 
Jay Street 


NILES, OHIO Rie 
GIRARD, OHIO 
: NEWTON FALLS, om 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


“OHIO'S I 


Bell Main 7190-7191 
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that voting for “ahdae men must 
@ place on June 12, at the regular 
ng places of the ‘Local Branches, 
NOT at any other time. It will not 
to take this vote excepting at the 
time and under the conditions pre- 
SC ibed by Article I, Section TI, of the 
y-laws which reads: ; 


_ The Board of Directors. 
Aiticle ‘II, Section 1, says: 


The annual meeting of stockholders 
ull be held on the 2nd Saturday of 
une in each year at the regular place 
fn meeting of the respective Local 

; s at 8:00 p. m., when they shall 
“ballot for. Titec tats for the en- 
9 year. 
plicate by Tellers appointed by 
respective Local Branches, one copy 
be -Tetained by the Local, the other 


The yote shall be recorded — 


OP scorcticy of the Local to be returned 
to the Secretary of the Board of Direc- 


-tors who shall meet “with the Tellers 


appointed by the Advisory Council on 
the 4th Saturday of June at the prin- 
cipal office of the Company, when the 
entire vote shall be counted and the 
persons receiving the highest number 
of-votes shall be declared elected Diree- 
tors for the ensuing year.’’ 


"In addition to election of a Board of 
Directors, the members are called upon 
to elect members of the Advisory Coun- 
cil to serve the coming year. Local 
officers should also be elected. Follow- 
ing is regulation taken from. the -by- 


~ laws concerning the election of Council 


members. 


1. The Advisory Council is an Or- 
ganization of the stockholders for the 
purpose of looking after their interests 


‘and directing the general policies of the 


Company and shall consist of repre- 
sentatives from the Local Branches- of 
the Company, who shall at the annual 
méeting elect one representative for 


‘every 50 stockholders_or. major portion 


thereof. ' It shall issue from time to 


time such instructions to the Board of 


Directors as it deems advisable. 


: “sie wh (ne Iron f fot) 


Buy an Oversize Exide Battery Now, rather than experiment 


Sa: = with batteries of. unknown quality. 


eS a 
THEGEANF THAR 
Mee | VESINA BOX 


1021 WICK AVE. 


a ae AS a a a ae Tullman 
- EXIDE BATTERIES HAVE BEEN ON THE MARKET” 
32 YEARS 2% 


a = -EXIDE MILBURN SERVICE 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


fe 


means quality, serv- 
ice, and more miles 
per gallon than any. 


. other tire. 


We give special prices 
~ to all farmer 
organizations 


| ‘Sterling Tire 
Service Company 
7 Oak Hill Ave. 


Youngstown, 


Ohio 
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A SHOCK 
BSORI 


THERE ARE MANY FINANCIAL BUMPS 
ON LIFE’S HIGHWAY. SOMETIMES THE 
MOST CAREFUL DRIVER IS UNABLE TO 
AVOID THEM. THE CARELESS TRAVELER 
MAY FIND HIMSELF WRECKED BY THEM. 


aad 


THE BEST SHOCK-ABSORBER ON LIFE’S 
HIGHWAY -IS A SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 
THERE IS HARDLY A BUMP THAT A SAV- 
INGS ACCOUNT WILL NOT RENDER MORE 
BEARABLE AND LESS DESTRUCTIVE. 


BETTER ORDER ONE FROM US. 


| The 
Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 


First National Bank 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. - 


vo 


COMBINED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$6,800,000.00 


— 


LOUIS WESTER & SON 


Distributors of 
NOBLE WORM DRIVE TRUCKS 


60 E. Indianola Avenue 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Auto. 8899 Bell 1193 


The Franklin Air- Cooled Car 


Winton Simple Six 
E. P. ZINN 


Bell, Main 892 
131 Lincoln Avenue 


Auto, 77767 
- Youngstown, Ohio 
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CENTRAL OHIO AND NORTHWEST DAIRY: 


Corporation Form of Organization Adped be Both Districts 


meera|E EH} dairy farmers thru Central 
=4| and Northwestern Ohio are 
earnestly at work to develop 
a good strong business organ- 
ization similar to the D. 0. 8. Co. 

This action pleases no one better than 
it does the dairymen in the Pittsburgh 
district for this district has reached the 
' point where much of its future will be 
determined to some extent by the ac- 
tions of dairy farmers of surrounding 
markets. : 

The condition of the dairy business 
in Obro generally has been a great 
hindrance in the past to dairy farmers 
supplying markets of western Pennsyl- 
vania, and eastern Ohio and they know 
nothing can overcome this hindrance 
but better organization and co-opera- 
tion. 

The central Ohio dairymen will be 
organized into The Central Milk Pro- 
ducer’s Company and the northwestern 
dairymen into The Northwestern Co- 
Operative Sales Company. The former 
has secured its charter, elected officers, 
and is now actively engaged in solicit- 
ing members. A communication from 
President H. P. Miller states: ‘‘We 
have an organizer in the field besides 
«what time the Secretary and myself can 
sgive. Weare getting about 90 per cent. 
‘of the dairymen approached.’’ 

The Northwestern is .a de-facto or- 
ganization as yet. The first. stock- 
sholders’ meeting will be held Thursday, 
June 10, at which time officers will be 
elected and by-laws adopted. This ter- 
,ritory produces milk for a number of 
,condensories and has been very hard hit 
especially in the past few months. 
Without an organization of any kind 
these dairy farmers have had to take 
things about as they came and make 
the best of them. When the territory is 
fully organized, the buyers will com- 
mence te take some interest in condi- 
tions surrounding those supplying their 
' plants. 

For some reason or other, the Colum- 
bus market, supplied by central Ohio 
producers, has been doing everything 
but show respect to farmers furnish- 
ing the milk supply. Only last month 
the Mayor endeavored to boost his 
political fortunes apparently by attack- 
‘jng the dairy industry. One of the 
.Columbus papers contained the, follow- 
ing statements: 


Charge Milk Combine in Columbus. 


‘*Columbus is in the grip of a milk 
combination, which controls the supply 
_and sets the price here, declared Mayor 
Thomas Tuesday. He asserted there is 
-no reason why milk should not be sold 
at two cents a quart less than it is. 

Practically all producers who ship 
milk into Columbus are banded together 
by some association or organization, it 
is asserted. 

Mayor Thomas declared that he can- 
not see how the report of the Franklin- 
county grand jury last week to Common 
- Pleas Judge Sowers, in which a num- 
‘ber of recommendations are set forth, 


_ will materially help the local situation. 


ORGANIZING aS 


and Meeting Good perry: a 


Lacks Authority. 


It was recommended that a milk 
price arbitrator be appointed by the 
city. 

*“We have no authority to appoint 
an arbitrator,’’? Thomas said. 


“Tf ‘one were appointed he would 
have nothing to back up any action he 
might take,’? continued the mayor. 
‘‘Parmers in nearby counties will not 
adhere to judgment of a Columbus city 
official. ”” 

This is the opinion of both “Mayor 
Thomas and City Attorney Scarlett. 

Farmers claim there is too much red 
tape attached to shipping milk into 
Columbus, and that inspection regula- 
tions are strict beyond actual require- 
ments. 

Thomas Tuesday said that later this 
week he intends to take the milk ques- 
tion up with the Board of Health. He 
declined to say whether it-would be in 
regard to new inspection regulations. 


Producers Organize. 


One of the organizations whose mem- 
bers ship milk into Columbus—the Cen- 
tral Milk Producers’ Co.—incorporated 
last. December because it could not con- 
tinue its original methods under the 
Sherman anti-trust laws. 

Each member of the company is a 
stockholder, and signs a contract to the 


effect that the company shall have con- 


trol of the selling of the milk and shall 
say to whom it will be sold. 


The company demands a commission 


on all milk sold, not to exceed two per 


7 


cent. It is also cited that the company 
sees that the milk is sold to the best 
advantage of the producer. 


Professor Oscar Erf, Ohio State 


University, has been active in the or- 


ganization of the farmers in this com- 


pany. 


He declares that it was ‘organized om 
that the farmer can sell his milk to 
the best advantage. and is not an at- 
tempt to gain control of the Columbus 
supply of milk.’? . } 
Attempts to Lift Inspection. 
Attempts were made to lift inspec- 


aa regulations in order for condensory 


nilk and cheap milk from outlying dis- 
triets to be brought upon the market. 
Jt was probably thought the retail price 
‘might be lowered in this way. We 


doubt whether the mayor originated 


this idea, for action in fostering such 
ideas would indicate the lack of suffi- 
cient reasoning powers. Surely, if he 
understood, he would be unwilling to 
sacrifice the health of the pane in 
this way. 

A statement issued to producers by 
President Miller contained the follow- 


ing paragraph: 


A part of the scheme is to get. the | 


dairymen to testify against inspection, 


To trick you into support of the scheme : 


a questionnaire will soon reach you so 
worded that your answers may be used. 
‘to help prepare the minds of consumers 
for uninspected milk. 

These situations are a few of the 
things dairy organizations are called 


30x3 


Bell Federal 3470 eS 


VACUUM CUP TIRES 


ARE NOT HIGH PRICED 


Compare the following with other stand- 
ard guaranteed tires and you also get 
TUBE with each tire. : 


Vacuum Cup Fabric . - @ 
6000 Mile Guarantee 


—$18.45, Tube worth $3.00 FREE 
30x314,—$23. 70, Tube worth $3.50 FREE 
32x314—$27. 90, ‘Tube worth $3.80 FREE 


Vacuum Cup Cords 


9000 Mile Guarantee 


33x4—$ 56.00, Tube worth $ 6.90 FREE 
34x4-$ 57.40, Tube worth $ 7.05 FREE 
40x8—$197. 60, Tube worth $38. 5d FREE 


Tires that will not skid on wet streets and give two and three times their guaranteed 
mileage are low priced at any price. 


Vacuum Cups cost no more than ordinary faer and beltden you et a ) FREE TUB 
with each one, for a limited time only. © 


The PENN-VAC TIRE CO. 


117 SOUTH CHAMPION at 


upon to handle. They mostly happen 


FREE 


~ 


ies will hesitate to eine his teres au 


_ just now we are organizing what ; 


to dairy farmers who | are ce 
stand for their rights, and ‘become les 
few as the organization i is able and oe 
successfully overcome them. — i 

In these two districts there should be 
100 per cent. organization and surely 
no dairy farmer within their bounda 


port. 
Columbus Producers Pay for. Dealers 
Wann pack: 
In response to-a_ letter sent bir the 
Reporter, G. L. Frey, of The Centr: is 
Milk Producer’s Company, advises th 
following: 5 
‘As to our none IL — $2) 


known as the Central Milk Producer ! 
Company. The stock is $10.00 per share 
and sold to producers only.  .- 

The object of the Company will b 
to secure the co-operation of producer: 
distributors and consumers in order t 
secure for the producer a living wage 
and at the same time not burden th 
consumer with an exhorbifant. price. 

The duplication of effort in the dis- 
tribution of milk seems to be the ex- 
pensive and extravagant item of cost 
to the consumers. The same duplic: 
tion will apply to a . lesser degree in th 
collection of milk around Columbus, th 
cost of which is borne by 24 produce 
largely asi ¢; a 

It looks as if fie predates will, hay 
to pay the expense of the dealers’ we 
that has been going on the past four 
months. Milk has declined fifty cents 
per hundred in the past two months, 


WVU 


~ 
OR generations scientists have 
most kinds of plants, and, al- 
cessary for normal growth of 
=) known that sunlight was ne- 
Fasagh. the summer sun might occasion- 
ally become too hot, they have under- 
stood that it could not cause any injury. 

~ except perhaps the injury due to burn- 
ing. A recexft discovery by W. W. Gar- 
ner and H, A. Allard of the Bureau of 
_ Plant Industry, United States Depart- 
: of Agriculture, shows that, entire- 
is why apart from) any effect of burning, it 
is possible for plants to have too much 
s daylight or, in other words, too many 
hours of daylight in comparison with 
os the number of hours of darkness. foo 
long a day as well as too short.a day 
will prevent many kinds of plants from 
ever reaching their stage of flowering 
and fruiting. 
hs Furthermore, the intensity of the 
~ light has very much less significance 
upon the growth of the plant than has 
“usually been supposed. Greenhouse ex- 
"periments prove that the flowering and 
fruiting period of practically any plant 
ean be made to take place at any time 
of the year by darkening the green- 
house in the morning and evening if the 
day is too long, or by lengthening the 
day by artificial light if the day is too 
short. This new theory of controlling 
flowering and fruiting of plants un- 
-doubtedly will be used by florists and 
other greenhouses operators. For ex- 
ample, violets bloom only during the 
comparatively short days of spring; but 
if violet plants are covered with light- 
preof boxes at night and not uncovered 
until the sun is about half an hour high 
each morning during the summer time, 
violets can be forced to bloom again in 
the summer. Spring flowers and spring 
crops happen to be spring flowers and 
spring crops because the days at the 
season of their flowering and fruiting 
have the proper number of hours of day- 
light. Correspondingly, the early sum- 
mer flowers and crops must have a 
__ longer period of daylight. This has 
Daas been proved as to a large number of 
"plants, and the scientists believe that 
the principle will hold throughout the 
higher forms of plant life, and that it 
is probably applicable to animal life as 


“2 | The plant cannot attain sexual re- 
| Rapa it has been shown, except 
- when it is exposed to a favorable length 
Be of day., The requirements, however, 
differ widely with species and varie- 
ties. 
favorable to reproduction may be fav- 

a orable to growth. Under that condi- 
tion, the plant continues its vegetative 


rithout bearing fruit. A length of day 
y be found that is favorable both to 
al reproduction and vegetative 


g employing dark chambers to 


ights to extend it, scientists of the 


But a length of day that is un-— 


evelopment profusely and indefinitely | 


ten. the period of light and artifi- 


-} 


ae Controls Time of 
Flowering and Fruitage 


va 


ened the life cycle of plants, have made 
some of them complete two cycles in a 
single season, have brought others into 
flower and fruit months in advance of 
their regular time and, with still others, 
have greatly delayed and even com- 
pletely prevented fruiting. 

Long series of tests have been made 
with soy beans, tobacco, wild aster, 
climbing hempwood, beans, ragweed, 
radish, carrot, lettuce, hibiscus, cabbage, 
violets, goldenrod, spinach, cosmos, iris, 
beggartick, buckwheat and various 
other plants. 

A test made with Biloxi soybeans will 
show how the principle works. For the 
test plants the day was-shortened by 
several hours. That is, they were ex- 
posed to the light only from 10 o’elock 
in the morning till 3 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, They were first placed in the 


dark house on May 20, Control plants, 


otherwise treated exactly like the test 
plants, were left exposed to the light 
from dawn till dark. The first blossoms 
appeared on the dark-house plants. on 
June 16. No blossoms appeared until 
September 4 on the plants that were 
left in the light all day. But the dark- 
house plants averaged only 6 or 7 inches 
high, while the plants that were left in 
the light all day grew to an average 
height of 57 or 58 inches. 

These plants required a short day and 
a long night for flowering and seed 
bearing. In tests with other plants, just 
the opposite was found to be true. The 
plants that were left in the light all 
day did not grow luxuriantly, but pro- 
duced flowers and seed, while those that 
were kept in the dark a part of the day 
made abundant growth, but produced no 
seed or else were greatly retarded in 
producing seed. 


Temperature. Has Little Influence 


Temperature appeared to exert no 
influence in these tests. The results were 
the same, even when the temperature 
was higher in the dark house than on 
the outside., Another striking illustra- 
tion of the relative _unimportanee of 
temperature is the fact that plants kept 
in the dark for a part of the day under- 
went, in midsummer, the changes that 
‘in nature come in the fall and have 
always been attributed to lower temper- 
atures. This, also, was true even when 
the dark houses registered a higher 
temperature than that of the outside 
summer atmosphere.  _ 

The results obtained by artificially 
extending the period of light are just 
as interesting as those obtained by arti- 
ficially shortening it. The artificial il- 
lumination, in a test with iris, was so 
arranged as to give 18 hours of contin- 
uous light in a greenhouse during the 
winter. 
similar greenhouse with no _ artificial 
light. The test was ‘begun on October 
20, 1919. In the greenhouse where day- 
light was supplemented with electric 
light the plants made rapid growth, soon 
attained normal size and produced blos- 
soms on December 24. The plants in 
the greenhouse where no artificial light 
was used, though it was kept at the 


f 
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Control plants were kept in a, 


same temperature, remained practically 
dormant and showed no tendency to 
blossom as lates February 12, 1920. 


Important Influence on Crop Yields 


The influence of this discovery ‘on 
crop yields is likely to be of no little 
importance. The length of day is prov- 
ed to be the most potent factor in de- 
termining the relative proportions be- 
tween the vegetative and fruiting parts 
of many crop plants. Indeed, fruiting 
may be completely suppressed by a day 
either too long or too short. The ad- 
vance in agricultural practice which 
may come through this new discovery 
will have to be brought about largely 
by plant breeders and other crop spec* 
ialists. For instance, it will prove of 
material significance in the future plan- 
ning of. ¢ropping systems for different 
regions, especially where consideration 
of new crops from different latitudes 
is necessary. 

This new principle mabdeabtsdly ex- 
plains the erratic behavior which has 
been observed with many crops when 
they are shifted to different latitudes, 
and may also elear up the conflicting 
results of variety tests and field tests 
conducted avith the same crops but in 
different regions. The experiments have 
for instance, that ragweed re- 
quires for flowering a stimulus that is 
afforded by the shortening of the days 
and lengthening of the nights. It does 
not come into flower until the period of 
daylight falls below 15 hours. In the 
latitude of Washington, that comes 


shown, 


TIRE SERVICE 
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about July 1. But if 


ragweed onoed if 


should be taken to northern Maine and 


planted, the plants would not experience 
a length of day below 15 hours until 
about August 1. Therefore, they could 
not come into flower until after August 
1 and, though the vegetative growth 
might be very rank they could not ma- 
ture seed before killing frosts inter- 
vened. The long days, therefore, make 
it impossible for ragweed to perpetuate 
itself in that latitude. On the other 
hand, plants that get their flowering 
stimulus from a long day could not per- 
petuate themselves through seed forma- 
tion at the equator, where the day never 
exceeds 12 hours. 

Explains Luxuriant Growth in North- 

ern Latitudes 

This principle affords the clue to the 
fact that many plants grow most lux- 
uriantly near the northern limit of their 
range. The long northern day allows 
them to attain their maximum growth 
intervenes to 
check vegetative growth and start the 
reproductive process. 

It may be found eventually, say the 
men who worked out the principle, that 
the animal organism, also, is capable of 
responding to the stimulus of certain 
day lengths. They believe that the mi- 
gration of birds may be an illustration. 
Direct response to such a stimulus they 
say, is more in line with modern teach- 
ings of- biology than theoies which as- 


before the shorter day 


sume that birds migrate as a matter of 
instinet. 
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SOME MORE OF OUR TROUBLES. 


Unable to secure deliveries of paper 
made.it necessary to combine the issue 
of Apr. 20 with this of May 5th. 

For several months publishers—have 
been experiencing increasing difficulty 
in securing supplies of paper and when 
added to this, inability to have deliv- 
eries made of paper possible to secure, 
we have to give up. 

As to what the future has in-store 
we cannot tell, but-efforts will be made 
to issue each month, .When this is im- 
possible, the issue of the 20th will be 
combined with issue on the fifth of the 
following month. 

We hope our readers and advertisers 
will appreciate our~position.—Hditor. 


SELECT THE MOST CAPABLE MEN, 


The members of the co-operative 
dairy organizations are depending up- 
on these organizations bringing valu- 
able returns to them and building good 
strong, efficient business organizations. 
To do this best, these organizations 
must at all times have officers best 
qualified and unless ‘the members take 


the interest to select them within this ~ 


standard, there may not be the best re- 
turns. 


Whether in the Local organizations 
or the parent, keep in mind the secur- 
ing of officers who have good. judg- 
ment. Those who cannot-see a means 
of giving all the time and considera- 
tion their offices will require should re- 
fuse. to allow their names to be voted 
upon. Remember, however, someone 
must do these things and to decline be- 
cause of inconvenience would be mighty 
selfish. If your time has come to do 
something for yourself and community: 
by serving as an officer of a dairy or- 
ganization, buckle to the task; you’ll 
never be sorry. On the other hand the 


members should not elect men who will 


not work. 
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CAR SHORTAGE ‘WILL CAUSE 
TROUBLE. 


The timely advice in one of the ad- 
vertisoments of this issue is well -for 
farmers: to heed. “Those who have or- 
ders for limestone or any other material 
will do well to place their orders with 
the supply house, making proper allow- 
ance for delayed deliveries. 
short hauls considerable delay is ex- 
perienced because cars are not avail- 
able. to make shipments. 


RURAL CREDITS IN DANGER. 


For many years, we labored with the 


Even on: 


farmei's of this country, for the purpose 


of inducing the government to provide 
some system by which long time loans, 
at reasonable rates of interest, could 
be obtained, 


After fifty years of effort, 


we at last have the Federal Farm Loan 


Act, under which farmers have been 
able to secure loans on long time pay- 
ments and at a comparatively low rate 
of intérest. 

Under the Federal Farm Loan Act 
are also provided the Joint Stock Land 
Banks, which have their’ place, and 
have done much good towards financing 
our farmers, but the. old enemies. of 


rural credits have been at work, The 
Farm Mortgage Brokers’ Association of 


America has brought suit to test. the 
constitutionality of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act and now, while that. suit. is 
pending before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, operations of the 
entire Federal Farm Loan System have 
been ‘practically suspended. 

While the Federal and Joint Stock 
liand Banks are-‘‘marking time,’? the 
Mortgage Brokers are not; 


Congress destroy the Federal system 


, 


_ they are - 
, busy with their propaganda to have 


as soon as the Supreme Court renders | 


a decision favorable to the Farm Loan 
Act, which is anticipated by both its 
friends and enemies. - 

During the suspension of the Land 
Banks, Mortgage Brokers are reaping 
a rich harvest from the farmers in 
brokerage and. other ex- 
tortions and using a part of it to pay 
lawyers for legislation and others for 
propaganda to influenee Congress and 
pubhe sentiment. ‘To do this the old 
cry of ‘*Class Legislation’? is raised 
against the Farm Loan Act. - Those 
who charge this should come with clean 
hands, but they do not, for all the in- 
terests which have been enjoying Gov- 
ernment favors and fattening off the 
farmers for years are now joining the 
mortgage brokers in a vicious-attack on 
the most important act ever passed by 
Congress for the benefit of agriculture. 


commissions, 


The great need of the Government 
at this time for revenue is ‘prominently 
put forward as a reason-for the repeal 
of-the tax exemptions on Farm. Loan 
Bonds, without which the continuance 
of the Farm Loan System is impossible. 

Mortgage brokers are spilling a few 
crocodile tears and much printer’s ink 
over millionaires escaping taxes thru 
buying these tax-free Farm Loan 
Bonds. 


We have in our possession their’ 


advertisements, chuck full of mis-state- 


ments and appeals to passion and preju- 
dice; and we also have their circulars 
forwarding these advertisements to 


other mortgage brokers, urging their 


use in their territory with the assurance 
that their private. interest will thereby 
be promoted: ; 

No thinking farmer rill be fooled 


by these plans; they know this gentry  — 


soldi; They know it. S 
used by the Morigare paakant 
charged all the traffic could bear, | 


more, which made the Farm Lone = 


a “necessity, Mortgage brokers wish to - 


farm farmers not to finance farmers. sole 
Their selfish interest alone is their pres: 
ent motive, masquerading behind Solici- S 


tude for the public treasury, and indig- 
nation over rich tax dodgers. 


While farmers know all this, a a ola 
portion of the public does not, and it, 
_therefore, becomes necessary to counter- — 


act such specious: ‘propaganda. aie ; 


_ Here are some facts; In the ‘United - 
States there are now outstanding some 
sixteen billions of tax-free securities, | 
three-fourths of which benefits Henke 
city dwellers. Of this aggregate, tax- 
free Farm Loan Bonds issued by both 


Joint Stock and Federal Land ‘Banks 
constitute less than two per cent; about 20 additional reason wh 
one and two-thirds per cent. for Federal --Bonds should ‘be taxed to hel 
Land Banks and one-third of one per — 
eent for Joint Stock Land Banks. 


Why is there no outery against as 


ninety-eight per cent. of tax-free Se- 
How much does it help the 


curities? 
United States treasury and hurt the 
rich tax-dodgers to remove the tax ex- 
emption from two per cent and leave 


the ninety-eight: per cent tax-free? The z 


‘answer is made that most of the ninety- 
eight per cent is in State and municipal - 
bonds, which cannot be taxed under 
the Constitution. That was true until — 
the adoption of the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, which reads: ‘‘Congress — shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes on 
incomes from ‘whatever souree de-~ 
rivéd,’’? ete. 


lature in 1910, when Governor Chas. E. 


Hughes, who was afterwards a member 
of the Supreme Court of the United 


States, sent a message to the Legisla- 


ture against ratification, solely on the 


grounds that incomes from state and 
municipal bonds would in his opinion 
become taxable by the United. States. 
Government. His opinion carries much 
weight. Why has there been no attempt 
to tax incomes on these state and mun- 
icipal bonds? % 


If there is any doubt a the power — 


“of Congress to do so, why is it not put 


up to the Supreme Court for decision? 


Is it the old story that the chief bene: | 


Bell a 8 = 


aye 


295 Chapel 


getting very tire 5 


_ This Sixteenth Amend- 
ment was before the New York Legis- 


levied on the: incomes fro 
ties, the dee would not 


discriminated - lees 


Ae eeu ~The 
_ Supreme Court, co 


not, will ee million of 1 
treasury, and this” dee 
to the corporate class 


the loss in- ‘revenue. 


“these pills. 


Limiting loans to a 
enable the Federal Land Bs 
the need ae inereased ag 


ons ey the dual svete 
Congress in the Farm 08 
be maintained. All fri 
- therefore, should stand to 
mand of Congress that. ther 
pering with the Farm Loan 
on account .of Sh 


‘erisis. “and taruere heal 
defense both individual : 
ganizations and speak loué enough to 
be heard and heeded ee 88 he} 


obtain any “real benefi therefr rom 
Southern ae eae 


umbul Witeatiee anni eas: Rabruary 1, 1920, one 
ur Cost Accounting Associations of the State, has twenty- “four mem: 

of which are. using Pure ‘Bred: Sires: Several-members are working 

ecredited herds. 

the ‘month of March 271 cows were $ested about nine-tenths of them ‘ 

: * eins almost half of which are registered. Five registered Holsteins 

d over 2000 pounds milk for the month: Superior Girl Birmingham, 

d d, ie Ibs.; Helen Docia Korndyke, 2176 lbs.; Lady Clothilde Concordia 
dyke, 2089 Ibs.; owned by Williams & Hiland, Kitisman, Ohio. Bessie 

rdyke, 2083 lbs., owned by EB. ©. Gray, Farmdale, Ohio.” ‘Caroline Owens 

ingham, 2nd, "2031 Tbs., owned by Williams & Hiland, Kinsman, Ohio. — 


Forty « cows mire d over 40, Ibs. butterfat as follows: 


Low Initial Cost, Economical 
Operation, Min nimum Up- 


GBS 0g 


Breed ee Mine B: 2 k 1 ae 4 YW Lr f a ctor 
. Holstein ~~ 2301 60.93 eep. Expens race are. i Ss 
. Holstein 2089 60.58 he a lac dj h 
. Holstein 1404 57.56 not to. overi< d¢ ked in the 
. Holstein 2176 56.58 1, 45 a iy ok 
. Holstein 2083 56.24 S : of a hruck 
. Holstein 1575 55.13 seiection OL a at 
. Holstein 2269 54,46 
ae Holstein 1711 53.04 
Holstein T3028) odes 
Reg. Holstein 1243 50.96 : . ed 
Reg. Holstein itp gee ames Motor Trucks 
G. Holstein 1544 >. 47.86 
G. Holster 1404 CY By (Sa ne || || ae eieeteisciincncilemoe 
ca wet. Holstein 1587 47.61 : 
en ROg. Holstein 1690 47.32 ‘ aa : 
Syuuse Reg. Holstein 1628.~—«47.21 National Ship-by Truck-Good Roads 
1473 47.14 ; : : 
G, Jersey : 896 46,59 flay 17 fo 22 inclusive 
ua Reg. Holstein 1593 46,20 Week, May ree 
a G,. Holstein 1345 45:73 
Reg. Holstein 1575 45.68 
..G. Holstein 1339 45.53 
ww. Holstein-—_ 1128 45.12 ge G: 
@. Holstein - 1200 44.40 The Cory inp nin Truph Calpe (ip 
Reg. Holstein 1327 43.79 rian) UU ULL RiUUK UGiUy Uu.- 
Sie wash c-G, Holstein 181 43.70 eR Soest 
en at ree nA ha ae 43.50 q East Myrtle Ave. Youngstown, O; 
scamketad ae Holstein 1538 43.06 Factory Dis ributors for 
ur Maas smnedt, Holstein 1330 42,56 Factory Distrib iirc Saas 5 - 
ee -G. Holstein. +. ~ 1370 42:47 The Commerce Motor Car Co,, Detroit, Mich. 
www eg. Holstein 1460 42.34 
: Prin Oh. Ebolstein \ #7 1411 42.33 
Sree stun, Holstein : 1318 42.18 
rds G. Holstein ~, 1299 41.57 
eae SOS. HOlstelt: 1032 41.28 
ta seeeRie ka LOIS tein. J 1070- 40.66 | 
ss Sirnmenncnets, ELolstein 1305 40.46 
peerent heise eben VO Da LOCI 2 - 1085 _40.15- 
" Hight leaders are all re istered Holsteins. They pay, by milk production . 7. Pe Py aN / Ee  ] 
lone not counting increased rice of offsprings. 4 EN ke Ly - S 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A DAIRY 
ORGANIZATION, 


(Continued from Page One) 


‘During the two years that have fol- 
lowed the adoption of this new busi- 


ness form of organization there have™ 


been a steadily development both in 
the numbers of stockholders and in 
benefits. A comparitively few of the 
= aggregate number of milk producers in 
the thousand square miles of the dis- 
trict have not purchased and consigned 
their product to the Sales Company for 
sale. These few are not producers who 
are opposing the organization, but. in- 
stead, producers in seattered communi- 


ties where organization effort has not 


been followed closely and because their 
influence is unnoticeable the dairy or- 
ganization has not considered the effort 
required to enlist them worth the price. 
Gradually they will learn the value of 
the organization and join of their own 
accord. Today the D. C. 8. Co. has a 
larger membership than all the rest of 
the dairy organizations in Ohio com- 
bined. 

This record in organization is not 
phenomenal, nothing has been held 
forth in this district that cannot be 
held in any other. 

The Board of Directors of the D. C. 
8. Co. is composed of officers who had 
served in the former Association. Many 
of the policies followed in the new or- 
ganization either had origin or are the 
outcome of experience gained in the 
former. The present selling policy, to 
some extent, originated in the later 
months of the life of the previous or- 
* ganization and as to whether this sell- 
ing policy has been sound and of the 
most service to the membership can 
best be judged by the favorable prices 
obtained for the membership. For 
nearly three years the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict has paid to dairy farmers the 
equal, if not the highest average price 
paid to dairy farmers in the United 
States. Sometimes the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict is accused of being ‘‘stuck on it- 
self.’” Such a statement is made with- 
out reason, but if there is any place en- 
titled to an aristocratic position, truly, 
the district is an eligible candidate. 


Wave Made Other Advancements, 


The question coming into the mind of 
the layman ordinarily when approach- 
ing the subject of dairy farmer organi- 
zation is ‘‘what is the purpose or mo- 
tive of these organizations.’’ His lack 
of full understanding does not carry 
him off at the first cross road with his 
mind wandering. He reasons this dairy 
organization scheme to be solely for the 
purpose of raising the price of milk, 
arbitrarily or otherwise. It appears as 
a powerful agent of value only to a 
class and unconscious of the interests 
of others, a trust, a despotic ruler. Such 
reasoning can incept itself in the mind 
of the dairy farmer as readily as into 
the mind of a city milk consumer. 

The student of evolution reasons 
everything to result from cause, which 
- if applied to the dairy industry would 
indicate the unfavorable economic situ- 
ation found no the dairy farms has 
come about thru the application of un- 
sound practices. 

The purpose of the dairy organiza- 
tion is to find and correct these un- 
sound practices and insofar as human 
endeavor allows, secure prices for the 
_ dairy farmer allowing him to continue 
to produce and receive in return just 
compensation for his labor and capital 
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To vary Heroin this purpose 


involved. 
and survive is just as impossible for the 
dairy organization as for the individual 
and the only disaster anyone will suffer 
from’ its variation will be that of the ~ 
organization members. 


The Dairymen’s \Co-Operative Sales, 


Company has endeavored to locate the 
leaks in the industry; to eliminate the 
wasteful practices and inject the high- 
est degree of efficiency; to seek the co- 
operation of every necessary agency 
and to keep the good will of those who 
eventually pay the cost—the consumer. 


Its: work has not always been away 
from home, and in fact it highly appre- 
ciates the individual member’s-part in 
the scheme of profitable production. 


The Sales Company has been able to 
arrange for checking on both weights 
and tests at the many country receiv- 
ing stations as well as some of the city 
milk plants by competent men employed 
by the patrons. Many membors have 
secured protection and assistance in the 
collection of accounts against dealers 
who had ordinarily done as they,pleased 
in such matters. Members have been 
protected against the former uncer- 
tainty of their market» Any dairy farmer 
who has received a twenty-four-hour 
notice to discontinue shipment of his 
product because the dealer received a 
sufficient supply elsewhere can appre- 
ciate the value of knowing when his 
milk is sold. 
organization failed to provide a market 
for any member when such service was 
needed. 

The individual service for members 
cannot be enumerated for the past nor 
ealeulated for the future. The organi- 
zation serves as a bureau thru which 
some remedy can be ~found for most 
every trouble encountered by dairy far- 
mers and even neighborhood quarrels 
have been compromised thru the co- 
operative influence, bas 

The purposes of the organization, 
once understood, stand plainly and are 
recognized as just by every fair minded 
eitizen. They stand the test of public 
opinion. When these purposes are not 
understood and where the business 
policies of the organization do not har- 
monize with these purposes, difficulties 
are sure to be encountered. This. or- 
ganization has never found itself ser- 
iously involved in difficulties arising 
from either of these situations. 

Three years ago the interests. en- 
gaged -in the dairy industry in the 
Pittsburgh district and including the 
consumers of milk and dairy products 
were distrustful of each other. Neither 
producer, dealer or consumer seemed to 
realize the other necessary figures and 
indispensables to the business, and in- 
stead the major actions were construct- 


In very few cases has the . 


ed very often on the theory ‘‘to the. 


victor belongs the spoils.’’ 


There is a different spirit manifest 


now wherein these interests better un- 
derstand their. inseparable positions. 
What is good for one is bound to be 
good for all and what is detrimental to 
one will prove equally so for the oth- 
ers. 
profit temporarily by robbing from the 
rest, but. robbers are more sure to pay 
the penalty. when breaking eeonomic 
laws than when breaking governmental. 


The economic standing of many dairy 


farmers has to some extent opened op- 
portunities for instigation of radical 


and unsound movements by well mean- 
The past has_ 


ing and solicitous parties. 
given little opportunity for the average 


dairy farmer’s understanding of the 


A part of the dairy interests may 


Ka. 
L 


a. 
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oauetry beyond the ois of edie. oy ui 
tion and hence there is often over anx- 
“ious hopes to accomplish the fullest 


results of co-operative effort. 


When all hoped for results are not 
forthcoming in his brief alloted time, 
there is apt to be either a condemna- 
tion of the entire 
criticism of the practices being Sols 


- lowed. 
These conditions will occur in any 


organization and has been the experi- 
ence of the D..C. 8, Co. / Someone asks 
why the leaders in all co-operative or- 
ganizations do not like criticism. The 
question is hardly fair because it en- 


ters the human side of life wherein all 


men hold themselves in self respect. 


Fair minded men suggest ideas and de-- 
pend upon general sentiment for sup- 


port. ‘Dairy farmers can better serve 
their organization by suggestions rather 
than criticisms. They can estimate the 
value of their suggestions by sentiment 
created when properly presented. Care- 
ful consideration of properly -presented 


theory -or unjust 


‘This does not infer the Board to ha 


_plan ov other things wherein the f 


to the D. C. i. 
Policies 6 Board of Director 


Bier #100 1s organizatidn, the 
of Directors of the D. C. 8. Co. have 
assumed their positions to be only the 
agency thru which the membersh 
transacted the business of the organi 
tion and carried out policies adopt 
by the majority of the membersh 


lacked or deprived themselves. of in 
tive. On the contrary, many of tl ne 
policies originated within the Board b 
be€ore they have been applied the « 
eanizatton has been obliged to give « 
dorsement. Officers salaries and mon 
expenditures of any consequence, p 


and financial support of the membersk 
is involved are regulated within 
limits of instructions ‘given to. 


bers. 
hee 


These representatives 
termed the arises! 
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CARBON 
PULVERIZ ED 
LIMESTO 


Do yeu know that we can deliver lime to you 


\E 


for less money than any other manufacturer, if you ee 


consider the high percentage of purity our material 


: contains? 


De you know that we have an agent. in your : 
neighborhood that will take your order for one oy aA 


or a car load? 


Do -you'know that now is the time to. ae your ' 


lime for spring? 


Write to us for prices. ae 


You Don’ i Buy Dirt— ae 
en You sat Carbon - 


814 Stambaugh Bldg, 
_ YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Nee 


one of policies of the Board of 
irectors in reality means speaking of 
thorized activities given to them. 
6 co-operative organizations have 
drifted upon the rocks’ by varying from 

“this principle of democratic govern- 
ja nent than from any other cause. 


he organization has not considered 
‘necessary to introduce into the daily 
dustry more than efficiency and good 
usiness sense to bring about an eleva- 
tion of economic standing of its mem- 
bers. In the past its efforts have been 
directed toward increased efficiency in 
both production and distribution and 
creating confidence and moral support 
on the part of consumers. It believes 


the united support of producers, dis- 


tributors and consumers are required to 
bring the best results. 


Producers must continually strive 
- for better herds, raise the efficiency of 
their individual business, furnish a pro- 
duet of the very best quality. There 
_ will always remain reward to the indi- 
ES _ vidual producers who can do’ these 
K - things best. 


- In the manufacture and distribution 
_ of milk and dairy products costly com- 
petition and needless distribution costs 
must be eliminated. Only such agencies 
_ as show a value and operate to the best 
advantage of all concerned can be con- 
sidered essentials in the business. 


_ Consumers pay the costs as well as 
decide extensiveness of markets; there- 
fore right to participate in all price 
schemes is established. 

“The D. C. S. Co. is keeping these 
fundamental principles well in mind 
and uses them as the basis for its busi- 
ness policies. 


With this clear cut and practical uyn- 


_ derstanding it has not been difficult to 
secure the active co-operation of every 
_ desirable party. Sometimes such sup- 
_ port has not come as readily as wished 
for but these delays have not caused 
the organization to part from them and 
adopt some radical and impracticable 


others. Three years ago Pittsburgh 


because it has always brought a price 
equal or exceeding other markets. 

Legislative activities have never re- 
ceived enthusiastic adherents when such 
legislation,included special privileges to 
dairymen. The D. C. S. Co. does ask 
and believe it holds the right to trans- 
act business as a business organization. 
Wherever and whenever it finds this 
right is interfered with, its influence 
for legislative relief will be found. 

The organization has been conserva- 
tive in finance, providing and expend- 
ing only such monies necessary to the 
conduct of its business. 

From the beginning, means have been 
provided to keep the memberhsip in- 
formed and further their knowledge of 
organization work. The organization 
paper has had access to all the business 
meetings, reeeived information wher- 
ever sought and published without re- 
striction or influence such information 
and ideas as the publication has con- 
sidered beneficial. The paper has never 
been obliged to foster ideas of the 
Board of Directors, any other group or 
individual. 

These policies have largely deter- 
mined the growth and success of the D. 
C. 8. Co., and whether they will be con- 
tinued is for the membership to decide. 
The next Advisory Council meeting will 
nominate the Board of Directors to be 
elected at the stockholders meeting in 
June. The Board elected may be partly 
or entirely composed of new members 
and therefore care should be taken in 
their selgction. There are not many 
men equipped by sufficient study to 
take on the duties imposed upon the 
Board of Directors and administer un- 
der the democratic standard of the past. 
Those who are elected, whether new or 
ald, deserve the expression of the or- 


‘ganization membership regarding busi- 


ness policies of the future and whatever 
changes, if any, may be desired in pres- 
ent policies and whatever improvements 
can be suggested should be placed be- 
fore them at the time of nomination. 
Men whose personal opinions cannot 
conform to the desires of the majority 
cannot serve that majority best and in 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


You Know—We Know 


YOU KNOW EVERY FARMER WANTS BESSEMER LIME- 
STONE. YOU KNOW YOUR LAND NEEDS IT. 


Ei 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
ain 


You Know there is none better. 


You Know how hard it has been to get BESSEMER Lime- 
stone the last two years. 


f 
You Know the reason—shortage of cars. 
You Know the car supply has not increased any in this 
You Know we have lots of Limestone but cannot get suffi- 
cient cars for loading during certain seasons of the year. 
You Know we can ship if we can get the cars. 


You Know if you want to be sure of your supply of Lime- 
stone you must place your orders early. 


May, June and July you will put one over on the fellow 
WE KNOW if you get your fall supply shipped durin 


DO IT NOW 


Te Bessemer Limestone & Cement "7 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


Se et eee ae 
STANDARD GROCERY CO. 


129-131 East Federal Street, Youngstown, Ohio 
We carry a complete line of fancy and staple groceries, fruits, 


Pele ree es eee ee ee UU ee 


| 

| means of forcing their wishes upon 
few instances will they desire to try. 
Advisory Council members should at- 
tend the June meeting with some in- 
structions from those they represent. 


PREST-0-LITE 
STORAGE BATTERY 


and vegetables. Our policy—low prices, high quality. 
Try our bulk coffees and teas for less money than you are now 
paying for fancy packages. Canned goods retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 


consumers attempted to boycott milk 
and dairy products, going so far_as to 
demand removing of tax on oleo. Last 
month the same leaders conducted an 
extensive campaign to~-encourage the 
use of milk and dairy products. 


One thing a co-operative dairy or- 
ganization cannot do is give to mem- 
| bers when joining a certificate guaran- 
‘teeing profits in their business. The 
best it can do so far as profits are con- 
- is offer a means thru which con- 


Packard Motor Truck 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 


Repairing and recharging all 
makes, Prest-O-Lite Gas 
Service. 


YOUNGSTOWN 
STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
38 Holmes St. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
W. D. McCREARY 
Proprietor 


WANTED 


to buy old violins and cellos. 
Instruments Repaired 


Write for illustrated* booklet on trucks for farm use 


Packard-Cleveland Motor Co. 


1021 Wick Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 
Bell Main 3310 


tions may be established after which 

Be | e member-can make. his- own profits. 
Such conditions have not existed for a 
long time, do not exist today, and will 
‘not exist until’ many more things are 
done co-operatively. The organizations 
_ have materially assisted dairy farmers 
in securing prices for their support only 
because dairymen have given support. 
| The desirable thing for dairymen is 
: to have the price of milk governed en- 
tirely by supply and demand, accept- 
_ ing the results of over-production and 
aie eiving the benefits of active demand. 
Yairymen have always received the 
ormer but seldom benefitted in the 
ter. The organizations can prevent 


Auto. 7130 


stonat SEELY -&'CO. 


Groceries and Meats 


itinuance of this unfairness. j L. McBRIDE at is a nee aye 
The D. C. S. Co. has endeavored to 759 utomatic 
eure prices justified by market condi- 38 a ae YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO Phone Fed. 1899 


_ No changes have been neces- YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
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MILK PRICES AND 
MARKET NOTES 


PITTSBURGH PRICE FOR MAY AND 
JUNE. 


Factory price $2.90 for 3.5 milk. 
Direct shipments 314% cents per gallon 
for tested milk, f. 0. b., City. Differen- 
tial 5¢ point above or below 3.5. All 


untested milk 34 cents per gallon, f. 0. 


b., City. 


PITTSBURGH MILK PRICES FOR 


THE LAST 12 MONTHS. 


May, 1919. 
Factory price per 100 Tbs. 
Gallon price; F. O. B., City 
June, 1919, - 
Factory price per 100 Tbs... $2.40 


Gallon price, F. 0, B., City... 2...27% 
July, 1919. 
Factory price per 100 Ibs.u2 cn $2.65 


Gallon price, F. O. Bi, Cit yerrinrncccce 3 
August, 1919. 
Factory price per 100 Ibs... $3.25 
Gallon price, FO. B., Citynw 
September, 1919. 
Factory price per 100. Ibs... 
Gallon price, F. O. B., City 


“October, 1919. 


Factory price per 100 Ibs... $3. 60 
Gallon price, F. O. B., Biya 38. 
November, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 WSeerccccomron ‘$3.75 
Gallon price, F. O. Bi, Cityninecceenn 39 
December, 1919. 

Factory price per 100 Ibs... occ 64,00 


Gallon-price, F. O. B., Citys Fee a 
January, 1920. 


Factory price per 100 Ws. B3.80 
Gallon price, F. O. B., Cit yrcncececnaeeB9 YQ 
February, 1920. 

Factory price per 100 Ws. seen $3.75 
Gallon price, FP. OB.) City ctor Sfiabo 

March, 1920, 

Factory price per 100 Ibs..c6 sates POwOO 
Gallon price, f. 0. Bb.) City cccccnin 37 
April, 1920. 

Factory Price per 100 ppg es $3.10 
Gallon price, £. 0. Diy CitYorenrnecninn 4 
Remarks. 


Above prices are based upon 3.5 milk, 
de per point is added or deducted for 
each one-tenth point of butterfat varia- 
tion. 


Dealers not buying upon a test basis 


pay a flat price of 2% cents per gallon 
above gallon price. 


! a oe = : 
" DAIRYMEN’ S$ PRI ere ie 


away first. x 


_ Reports of dealers indicate uote. is. 


igonsidayntie difficulty in keeping ‘coun- 


try plants operating because of lack of 
eoal and other “supplies. - 
At the Pittsburgh price abhforeacs 


for May, the story is told by one dealer 
of his efforts to keep his plants oper- 


ating and an experience which some- 


“times causes him to feel these efforts 


are not justified. At the Cortland, O., 


-plant the railroad strike found the 


plant with a low coal supply. Efforts 
were made to locate a supply in the 
immediate vicinity and finally a car 


was found at Champion, some ten miles 


away, and the owner advised the coal.” 


The manager of the plant immedi- 


ately called upon some milk producers 


-to engage them to haul the coal. No 
one seemed to want the job, with the 
result that before teams could haul. the 
Goal others had learned of the supply 
and half of the car was sold to others. 
_ Following this, railroad yards in’ sur- 
rounding towns were scoured and wher- 
ever cars of coal were found the-num- 
bers of the cars were taken and by 


looking over freight records the names ~ 


Blessed are they who, doing the best 
they can today, are willing to trust God 
for tomorrow. 


CLASSIFIED COLUMN 


Advertising will be inserted under this title 
at the rate of three cents per word for the 
first insertion and two cents per word for 
each additional insertion, Always give num- 
ber of insertions desired when forwarding 
copy. 

TRY THE CLASSIFIED COLUMN 


Many who have used the classified column 
of the Reporter tell of good results. This 
form of advertising is the cheapest advertis- 
ing for the man who has some used article of 
no further value to him but of service to 
others. Generally a buyer can be found at a 
cost of a few cents. There are thousands of 
dollars worth of tools, etc. of no further 


service to their owners, that can be disposed ~— 


of to others. The owners can turn these 
things into money for themselves and in many 
cases save the buyer half the price of new 
goods. Hither the buyer or seller must get 
in touch with each other by making known 
their desires or what they may have to offer. 

ANT or FOR SALE notice in the classi- 
fied column will do the business. 


WANTED—Housekeeper to do gen- 
eral housework on farm. Full charge, 
modern conveniences. Address Wm. 
Snyder, Newton Falls, Ohio. 2-¢ 


WANTED—Dairy hands, milkers, 
farm hands and men to run milk ma- 
chines, Pleasant place to live, good 
food, and good salary. Report ready to 
go to work, to Mr. KE. D. Britton, Brae- 
burn Dairy Farms, Braeburn, Pa. 2-t 


FTE Breeding service 


To a half brother of THREE 
WORLD’S CHAMPIONS—T he 
Maplecrest Monarch—Butter 
King De Kol Colantha. Sired by 
Friend Hengerveld. De Kol But- 
ter Boy and from a 30-Ib dam, 


Yes, We Mean What We Say 


Write us for full particulars 
“We furnish free breeding service 


Also— i 


We will keep your Liberty 
Bonds, without cost to you, clip 
the coupons when due, and place 
them to your credit. 


AND WE PAY 5% DEPOSITS 
The People’s Savings Go. 


Warren, Ohio 


Bell Phones 

a Main 3542 

Main 3629 
Federal 412-W 


925-929 Market Street 


HARVEY OILS 


Himrod and Lane Avenue 


FORD MOTOR OIL—The rigel oil for the Fords, 


Barrel, 42¢ per gallon. 5 and 10 gallon ae 50c a gallon : 


PACKARD MOTOR OILS—Medium and Bobyy Feet 


GREASE—For Cups and Teapemission, 5-Ib. cans $t 00. : Bo ‘ 


GARGOYLE MOBILOILS—E Artic and A. 


VEDOL—Medium Heavy Body and. Sposa Heavy. = 
Medium—Barrel, 73e gal. 5 and 10 gal: cans, 5c gal. 
Heavy—Barrel, Sic gal. 5 and 10 gal. cans, 90¢ gal. 


TRACTOR OILS—Mobiloil B, barrel, 870 gal, 


“ment. 
< ienced in some some one to tr 


( aes of Pyatt St.) 


5 and 10 gal. cans, $1. 00 gal. ee 
Veedol Special Heavy, barrel, 87c gal. 5 and 10 gal. cans, $1. 00 gal. 
PACKARD EXTRA HEAVY, barrel 73c gal. 5 and 10 gal. cans, 850 gal. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


for the Barvnasd” oe part of ‘th r sh )- 
The same ‘difficulty was e 


present conditions naa som 
may have to ‘be closed. aoe 

If producers do not. care whet 
these plants operate they ca 
to do as was done in this” 
the market is desired ete 


“Auto. Phones 
ope 57 li jee 


With every erder for 10 gallon nae oi, we will [Belt you ay aes gesline at 250. pe : 


This ears offer Sere until ae ek 


HE first ‘Encouraging activity 
amongst the dairy farmers in 
_ the unorganized markets of 
Ohio is now coming forth. 


Baring where the dairymen in the 
Pittsburgh: district | = Ges sages spas 
ars ago. 

It has been dificult to understand the 
dairy, situation in most of Ohio for lack 
of organization has not been the result. 
of desire; instead, the dairy farmers 
of Ohio have many times expressed the 
went. _ Even the good advice and ear- 


¢ fe led for many garth to a ae 
uraging efforts. What has hindered 
= oy farmers in other parts. of 


ian equal opportunity and they have’ 
ee incentive, es the Pittsburgh 


“whether it is to be Hoe of to- _ 


rar 00-OPERATIVE. SPIRIT PRE- 


“> ATLS 


ee 


Men consciously, or unconsciously ¢o- 
operate with some force in every move 
they make. The results of which may 
be ‘helpful or to their- disadvantage. 
Sometime ago, a dairy.farmer desiring 
to sell some hay to a milk dealer in- 
eluded in his selling arguments ‘‘I am 
not a member of the dairy organiza- 
tion.’’ This -partieuar fellow was co- 
operating with the devil. He had no 
particular object other than to ‘Kelp- 


himself, even to the disadvantage of his ~ 


neighbors. es 
The first ‘requirement of the members 
of § co-operative organization embody- 


ing such principles as The Dairymen’s - 


Co- yperativé Sales company is to disas- 
sociate themselves from selfish desires. 
ey must recognize the need of person- 


hi 
we 


em ber of an organization ‘numbering 
1eVE ral thousand is quite impossible, 
ere we find these things predom- 
nate, It is the majority ruling with 
he > willingness of aie eae S to be 
governed. et 
‘True co- operation is. Be conscientious 
‘oncentration of. efforts: in any worthy 
roject: which may be of benefit to the 
\0-operators without resulting | in harm 
others, No group or class of people 
roceed along oth es without 
opposing forces to counteract 


they who begin enh day 
their thoughts with a the 


cae when it ee the oppor- - 


morrow and this concern should be with 


Ohio dairy farmers. 


In this issue appears’an article de- 
scribing some of the developments of 
The Dairymen’s Oo-operative Sales 
company with references to the busi- 
ness policies and co-operative — spirit 
which have been responsible for this 
organization’s favorable position and 
apparent success. To the members of 
this organization we extend our request 
to read and weigh the arguments pre- 
sented; to follow the discussion of bus- 
iness policies and if they have not been 
understood to endeavor to understand; 
to consider whether your organization 


is pursuing the proper course; if so, to 


again give your endorsement of its 
business policies and, if not, to suggest 
wherein they might be bettered, rs 

To other readers who may be endeav- 
oring to organize co-operatively we sug- 
gest that if the progress of The Dairy- 
men’s Co-operative Sales company is 
considered substantial, is there not good 
judgment in holding such as an ex- 
ample? Is there not a degree of safety 
in applying to the-new organization 
something proven good in an old? 

Our readers must make these decis- 
ions. 


NORTHWESTERN COMPANY EX. 
PLAINED TO MICHIGAN FAR- 
- MERS 


On Friday evening, April 30, County 
Agent Ray F. Donnan went to Ida, 
Michigan, where he explained the 
Northwestern Co-operative Sales com- 


pany, and the possibility of it helping 


Michigan farmers who send milk to To- 
-ledo. 


Other meetings in Michigan will 
probably be arranged for soon, 


Bae Fe Sie " DAIRYMEN’ ee ptoe es rae. 
‘It Stand As An Example 
y <-To Others ? 2 


DAIRY ORGANIZATION IN FUL- 
TON COUNTY, OHIO 


The-work of organizing the locals of 
the |Northwestern Co-operative Sales 
company is being pushed to the limit. 
It is planned to have at least twelve 
locals in Fulton county. From all in- 
dications it appears that this county is 
going to be almost solid for the organ- 
ization. Fulton township with a local 
at Ai has 119 paid subscribers for a 
share of stock. York township with 
locals at Plattston and Delta has 122 
stockholders, Pike township with a 
local at- Winameg has 75 and Clinton 
with a local at Wauseon hag 77. 

It is planned to have every dairyman 
receive a copy of the Dairyman’s Price 
Reporter during May and June, and 
‘this publication will furnish a means 
of publicity concerning meetings and 
the progress that is being made in per- 
fecting the organization. County Agent 
Cave and Jay C. Burr, Chairman of the 
incorporators, are arranging the meet- 
ings for organizing the various locals, 
and these locals are being organized at 
the rate of one a night except Satur- 
day nights. They report that. every 
man who attends these meetings held 
thus far nearly every milk producer 
present has signed a contract consign- 
ing his milk to the Northwestern Co- 
operative Sales company. Each local 
elects officers and at once starts a drive 
to enlist the support of every dairyman 
in the vicinity of the local. 


DAIRY REPRESENTATIVES MEET 
IN COLUMBUS. 


Representatives of ten of Ohio’s pro- 
ducer Companies and Associations held 
a meeting in Columbus on Apr. 9th, 
with the view of affiliating for action 
touching legislation, a general educa- 
tional campaign regarding the value 
and cost of dairy products, and for pro- 
moting organization of dairymen. It 
was voted to affiliate by supporting the 
Ohio Dairy Association. 

Action was taken*to have the Ohio 


mation regarding milk prices in ‘dha . 


State and make the information avail: 


able to those desiring same. 
The Secretary of the State Federa- 


tion of Farm Bureaus was present and 


expressed his belief that the Farm 
Bureaus would co-operate in forwarding 
the interests of the dairymen. Follow- 
ing this it was decided to operate thru 
the Federation in legislative matters. 


LUCAS COUNTY DAIRYMEN SOON 
READY 


For some time Lucas county has been 
fairly well organized with their locals 
of the Northwest 
company. 


Co-operative Sales 
There will be nine of these 
locals pretty well covering the county 
with the exception of the East end 
in which there is no dairying conducted. 
Dairy Chairman Mr, Bayliss Griffin has 
arranged the schedule of meetings with 
the locals where the signing of con- 
tracts has been taken up. 

Monday April 26—Whitehouse. 

Tuesday, April 27—Neapolis. 

Wednesday, April 28—Berkey. 

Thursday, April 29, COUNTY COW 
CONGRESS, held under auspices of 
County Holstein club, Monclove. 

Friday, April 30—Silica. 

Saturday, May 1—Monclova. 


Monday, May 3—Waterville and 
Adams Twp. 

Tuesday, May 4—East Swanton. 

Wednesday, May 5—Sharples. Held 


at Frankfort Schoolhouse. 


Although the attendance at these 
meetings has been hindered somewhat 
by bad roads and rainy nights, those 
present have signed the contracts to a 
man. In addition to signing the con- 
tracts, they have signed a proxy for 
the voting of their stock at the first 
stockholders meeting called for Wause- 
on, June 10. Many, although signing 
the proxy, have expressed themselves 
that they would be there in person for 
the meeting. 


Join The American Legion! 


SIGN THE APPLICATION BLANK BELOW AND BRING OR MAIL TO THE AMERICAN 
LEGION, YOUNGSTOWN POST, No. 15, 230 WEST BOARDMAN STREET 


ee eeeenee eer ee eae: revere = -27e reece tere enecsoercnSeaEuaesre bonepesesoussi o¢ pect vaseus corner auyOUNevERPipnounneny esevevesicecs stessameveress cevenoe banvanneesredpegesnseseds cavensade sé reurercives ssoceprenvesdccseseduguscnesuatparsicoonb ce 


Civil Occupation 


mneereneneenesesetensitsureyusanduensrregaSeeenaneenrasseveranescveraupbavasnnanten rt ¥rnvesueneunbeneonnreearspesenncvedberspacave svaPnnssabepermer 


sosseennarsennrmesurarasuanbrwsh~+eqecesadnneithtns4ushavessucescesucerceetineues vanrebsseversessronedbravannensevevessebssoecevndunsstecsadausecosapouvs seveceuspopeargedenndasasesagucsecevsesvanbbeavaewccnncs 


I hereby subscribe to the Constitution of the AMERICAN LEGION and apply for en- 
rollment in Youngstown Post, No. 15, of the Ohio Branch. 


INITIATION FEE $1. 00 


va 


ANNUAL DUES $4.00 


DON’T DELAY! URGE YOUR EX-SERVICE FRIENDS TO JOIN THE 


AMERICAN LEGION NOW! 


a 


0 RE Saat Sel ae ge SERS a Re AE OS AN (Signature) 
| 
| 
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DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS 
The Oentral Milk Producers Company 


3S Bem Dea 0) Uy pierces cerita ene nena serene President 
Cee rey Vice President 
W. E. Holcombe... Secretary 
Ohas. W. Smiley... ..Treasurer 

Q EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

F. A. Owen, H. P. Miller, G. L. Frey, I. N. 
Neds, W. E. Holcombe. - 

DIRECTORS 


_ #. Dickinson, S. S. Chambers, R. E. Friz- 
 gelle, R. R. Williamson, H. P. Miller, Harry 
Linebaugh, FP. R. Green, F. A. Owen, Joe H. 
Fravel, I. N. Neds, W. E. Holcombe, G@. L. 
Frey, Ray Van Schoyck, Jacob Michael, 
Ralph ©. Smith, ©. A. Stevenson, Chas. Brand. 


ET A 
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SOUTHERN MICHIGAN DAIRYMEN 
JOINING NORTHWEST 
ORGANIZATION. 


The Reporter is in receipt of a tele- 
gram stating that dairymen of Peters- 
burg, Lambertville, Ottawa, Lake Sam- 
aria, Ida, and Monroe, Michigan, will 
affiliate with the new dairy organiza- 
tion being formed in northwestern Ohio. 

This action is the logical step toward 
bringing all the forces together in this 
big dairy center, which would probably 
be working against each other in many 
cases if not co-operating thru a single 
organization. 

The proper decision in this matter is 
further evidence of the northwest 
dairymen’s determination to start right. 

Get fully organized and then talk 
business. 


A DEALER’S STATEMENT RE- 
GARDING TESTERS. 

In order for members of the D. C. 8S. 
Co. to understand conditions under 
which testers are placed in the yarious 
plants, the following letter forwarded 
to the organization by the Rieck-Mce- 
Junkin Dairy Company is published. 

Mar. 29th, 1920. 
The D. C. 8, Company, 

Gentlemen:—Confirming telephone 

conversation of Saturday, the 27th, in 


“DAIRYMEN’ 8 PRICE REPORTER 


regard to testers at our various milk — 


_receiving stations, will state that when 


this matter came up before our Board 
of Directors there was considerable op- 
position to it on account of the heavy 
cost in the course of a year. You real- 
ize that you probably will not be able 
to hire a man with convenience, to en- 
able him to get out amongst the patrons 
of the creamery, for less than $125.00 
to $150.00 per month, so that the aggre- 
gate of what it will cost us will prob- 
ably run $15,000.00 to $18, 000.00 per 
year after testers are put in at all of 
our creameries. 

Now, you will aidouatana that the 
testing of this milk is now done by the 


foremen of the plants, and really the — 
The. 
time saved to them will probably not — 


extra cost is nothing for labor. 


be utilized to any particular advantage 
to the Company, so that this is an en- 
tirely new and extra cost to our Com- 
pany; that is, unless: we can get some- 
thing from these testers beside the 
actual sampling and testing of the milk, 
and it is only on this basis that our 
people would agree to spending this 
amount of money at all. 

We will, therefore, agree to pay one- 
half of the tester’s wages at any 
creamery where there is sufficient num- 


ment of a tester, providing this man 
will, in addition to his duties as tester 
of the milk for butterfat, also test for 
flavor, cleanliness, etc., and will spend 
his spare time out among patrons who 
are sending in milk which might be im- 
proved upon in cleanliness and flavor. 

I am thinking from my conversation 
with you that this is entirely agreeable 
to your organization, and for the pur- 


‘ber of patrons to justify the employ- 


pose of giving it a Mervegr test. our 
Company will agree to try this out for 


a period of one year, reserving the 


right at the end of one year to discon- 
tinue the payment of anything towards 
the services of this tester, providing we 
feel that we have not received sufficient 
improvement in the quality of the milk 
to justify the additional expenditure. 

I believe that a conscientious man 
will easily justify the expenditure 
in improved quality of milk, and I 
trust that in hiring these men that your 
committee will impress upon them the 


-importance of looking after the sani- 


tary condition of the milk received as 
well as the butterfat content. It is 
understood that you are to hire and 
have entire charge of these testers. 
The check for our half of ‘the pay- 
ment to tester is to be sent direct to 


your Association and paid by you to~ 


the man doing the testing. The year 
above stated applies to the individual 
creamery, Which means that if you do 


not sueceeed in securing testers for six 


months at some creamery that the time 
will run for one year from the time that 
tester is employed, that is, unless we 
should notify you that we did not care 
to go any further with the arrangement ~ 
and would withdraw from those cream- 
eries having testers already as soon as 
the year was up. 

You will understand of course that 
we expect the testers to work in har- 
mony with our creamery ‘men, and we 
will instruct our creamery men to work 
in harmony with the tester. Their 
duties are too closely related for there 
to be any friction between them. 

At the present time I do not feel 
that a tester would be justified at Foot- 


There’s More 


Republic Trucks 
In Use Than Any 


Other Make of 
Truck 


A truck is no more effective than the service that goes with it. 1 
This is something you must bear in mind when selecting your aruck, 
e Let the famous Republic shield be your protection. 
It is’nt merely a ‘‘sign’’ pasted on our window; it means a fully equipped : Sore si 
service organization, amply stocked with ee ee at your sie andy. as 
in your service. ‘ By: ae 
PHONE FOR OUR TRANSPORTATION EXPERT TO CALL ON YOU cs » 


OW. W. MARTIN co. 


Federal 2800 tts ek eae *. 


Rayen and Belmont Aves., Youngstown, 0. 


THE ‘‘VELLOW CHASSIS’? TRUCK—THAT SERVES 80 WELL \ 


THE SHIELD OF AMERICA’S _ 
GREATEST MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Youngstown, Ohio Pe Ones. 


| ville, nor at 
ville. 


‘ingness to recognize your author 


dairy industry thru increased efficic 


- suming publie as to the ‘value of 


purpose; hold confidence in the ab 


. | Auto 6404 
_E. P. DAWSON, Manager fg ae 


Other plants we are 
believe are large enough to ju ify 
employment of a tester. 

~~ Rieck-MeJunkin Dairy Coy 
E. M. Bailey, V. 'P 


TO CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY F. 

2 - \MEBRS> =. 08 

Ist. Keep your organization — 

eratic wherein the general policies 

quire the adoption of the stockho 

or their authorized representative 

2nd. Elect * your officers on thei 
ity for conservative judgment and 


3rd. Keep your purpose to eleva 


in both preduction and distributio 
supply 4 high grade product. 

4th. Create constructive thi 
thruout the industry; acquaint the 


produet and the justness: of yo 
mands upon them. 
5th. Recognize the value of a 


of ropteeles: and pees ads co-op 
ing. , 
6th. Be long on suggestions and 
on eriticism. 
7th. Respect aie! whoa time 
money is sacrificed in the interes 
» the industry’s elevation. — 
8th. Consider carefully befor 
porting radical movements Us ch 
established markets. — : 
9th. Do not expect organized 
fits from unorganized efforts. 
10th. Support your organization w. 
these definite principles and help oth 
to do likewise. 
THEN EXPECT RESULT 


ember of Board of Directors States 
Wherein Proper Cooling and Hand- 
ling Benefits. ; 


z 


here seems to be a feeling amongst 
ne of the members of The D. C. 8. Co. 
at the cooling of milk is a hardship. 
Now, milk that is not cooled to 70 
degrees is not cool enough to make it 
safe to put the cover on the can for 

y length of time. For years, a great 


many of the dairy farmers have prac- 
ticed pulling the milk from the ¢éow 
and putting it upon the stand without 
cooling. From there it was carted to 
the cheese factory and made into 
cheese that brought a price consider- 
ably below the cheese made from well 
cooled and well cared for milk. Right 
today the difference in cheese that is 
made from well cooled milk is from 
fifteen to twenty-five cents per pound 
below cheese made from well cooled 
milk, 


s 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Now, all the milk is sold to go to the 
‘city as table milk and unless it is well 
cooled it will create a loss, which loss 
will have to be borne by all the mem- 
bers when in reality it is the fault of a 
very few. If I, you, or-anyone else, 
were buying milk we would buy to pro- 
tect ourselves. against such losses. 
Therefore the sooner the dairymen can 
make up their mind that the dairy busi- 
ness cannot be handled as an absolute 
sideline, the sooner they can raise the 
price nearer the cost of production, 


LI personally feel sure everyone can ie ee 


’ cool their milk down to 70 degrees when 


it Teaches the factory and I, for one = 


as a member of the Sales Committne, 
would not feel like doing business for 
The Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales 
Company unless we could guarantee the 
milk at the 70 degree standard. It can- 
not be any higher than that to protect 
the men who are willing to cool their 
milk to 70 degrees—John Kampf. 


Read the advertisements. 
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Returns from an investigation among 
4,000 Garford users, representing country- 
wide road conditions and haulage prob- 
lems, show 97.6% are 100% satisfied. 
This is the verdict of men who buy. for 
Low Cost Ton-Mile. 7 
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THE HENDERSON-OVERLAND CO. 
_ James A. Henderson, Gen. Mgr. 


Phones: 
1316-1820 Market Street 


Bell, 258; Auto. 5107 


Youngstown, O. 
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De sone pees April 19, at the 
Court House at Wauseon, Ohio, thie or- 
- ganization of Local Branches and mem- 

ee henship campaign was launched for The 
orthwestern —Co- operatiye Sales com- 
pany... j me 
aver: Jay-C. Burr, Chairman: of the In- 
corporators, says it is with some satis- 
faction’ that we are able. to 
a the ineorporation of this mueh-talked- 
; of Milk Producer *g Mie 
company.is incorporated under the laws 

; of Ohio and its purpose is to serve as 

a, sales for 

its district ‘which. comprises: northwest- 


ADNOUN CE 


organization. 


agent milk producers ' ii 


-ern Ohio andsouthern Michigan, ‘The 
= <eompany is .capitalized for $50.000, 
‘ divided into 10,000. shares of $3.0( 


- each, 
On Thursday, 10th, 
stockholders mectine will be held in. the 


June the <first 


Titoaeive sani pelos ii ‘be waged 


in Fulton, W illiams, Wood, Henry, La- 


cas; Defiance and Putman counties, 


At the” present time the slogan. as: 
“Buy -a- share: of stock, joi your nears 
all your neighbors. to 


est: local, and get 
do sikewise.?’ 
“Chairman Burr sajse= 
,, organized for your benefit and 
its policy is: absolutely under your -con- 
trol. There: isa: place in this: organt- 
gation for every milk producer in north- 
western Ohio and southern Michigan 
and every producer 16 needed to make 
if. the ere 


ate st: possible success.” 225 - 


The following locals have been organ-_ 


ied: y - 
‘Wauseon Local—C, B. Hine, -presi~ 
dent; John AWeber, vice-president; C, 
B: MeClain, See-Préeas.; WoL, see 4 
member advisory oun Se 
Ai. Local—G; W. MeQuillen,” presi- 
dent; ©. O. Castle; vice-president; Bu Ti 


for men, young 


Why pay a 
where help is’s 
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- hauling ae or suppl i 


motor truck and your returns 
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- B. B. Heacock, Lisbon, 0. 


Youngstown’s Largest Clothiers and 
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8 back. 


Sf =. The difference between the 
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Furnishers 


1, boys and children 


tate to be close toa ge: 


etive lend is often avelanie at 
ten to eos miles inland: 


SOst 0 the: 


on your int vestitient will be larg ger. 
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SURPLUS MILK: WHAT SHALL WE DO WITHIT? 


Variation in Produétion is Creating Great Surplus Above Demands of 


; Whole Milk Markets 


By E. A. WHITE 


- 


T this time of the year, dairy 

_farmers are sure to hear— 
surplus milk and sour milk, 
Both mean money out of 
pocket. 

} There may never come the 
time when dairy farmers will be im- 


A 


ata 


mune from the results of surplus milk © 


and sour milk, but it seems conditions 
bringing either should be adjusted to 
the best advantage. 

This article is to discuss the surplus 
milk problem and bring before the 
readers a better knowledge of its mean- 
ing. At various times, when speaking 
of surplus milk,-we have been told 
‘‘there’s no such thing’’ and this re- 
mark has always finished the argument 
because our own knowledge has been 
too limited to present in a practical 
way—the facts. 

_- The writer believes the facts and 
figures herein given to be the first of 
the kind ever presented before the 
milk producers of a large dairy dis- 
trict enabling them to understand to a 
great degree their own market prob- 
lems. They surely give the first oppor- 
tunity to producers in the Pittsburgh 
district to understand the meaning of 
the term ‘‘surplus’’ and a basis for the 
individuals to study the problem both 
for their own and collective advantage. 


In the course of this discussion it is 
not desired to present more than facts 
‘as they stand today with perhaps a 
few personal opinions as to the effects 
upon the dairy industry. The subject 
invelves far too many angles for one to 
make quick decisions and therefore any 
suggestions are only made for the pur- 
pose of creating further thought and 
diseussion at this time. 


The Meaning of Surplus Milk. 


Milk is produced in the Pittsburgh 
district primarily for whole milk con- 
sumption, hence the production above 

_ demands for milk in the fluid state is 
termed ‘‘surplus milk.’’ If the district 
should be primarily equipped for the 
manufacture of some dairy product, 
then the production above the demands 
of the market for that product could 

be likewise termed. 

The markets for the dairy industry 
consists mainly in sales of whole milk, 
condensed milk, butter and cheese. All 
are very closely related and conditions 
existing or influencing prices paid to 
producers of one also reflect to prices 
paid producers of the others. This 
means that producers furnishing milk 
to whole milk markets cannot proceed 
entirely independent of producers for 


the cheese, butter or condensed milk 
markets, nor can producers for these 
three manufactured products ignore 
conditions governing whole milk mar- 
kets. 

While this is true of the general re- 
lafionship, it is a fact, each market has 
a certain amount of independence from 
the others and may at certain times 
offer inducements over them. 

It is generally assumed by the whole 
milk producer that his market offers 
the greater of this independence. This 
view may be prompted because of the 
seemingly higher levels paid by con- 


sumers and the more equal demands of 
the market. With production regulated 
accordingly such advantages may ac- 
crue, but as*to whether these advant- 
ages exist with ‘present production 
variations is open to question, 

Chart No. 1, covering factory \pro- 
duction in the Pittsburgh district, 
shows the monthly percentage of pro- 
duction variation. 


The Amount of Surplus Milk. 
We must agree, whole milk consump- 
tion does not vary materially thruout 
the year. Approximately the same 


oa 


P. S. BRENNEMAN 
President of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Company 


number of quarts of milk will be used 
on the family table each month with 
any favors going to the cooler months 
because of the better taste and the 
consumer’s ability to keep milk sweet. 
With this situation it can be readily 
seen, the whole milk market demands 
of this district cannot be encouraged 
beyond the lowest point of production 
of the year. The use of powdered milk 
may relieve a shortage, but this is un- 
desirable by both producer and con- 
sumer and in any event cannot be of 
eredit to them. 


For the year of 1919, November 
showed the least production, being but 
68 per cent. of the average and but 46 
per cent of the production for the 
month of June. 


These figures tend to show that every 
third gallon represents commonly term- 
ed ‘‘surplus’? or milk which must find 
a market thru something other than 
the raw state. Chart No. 1 also shows 
that this surplus exists at varying de- 
grees thruout the year with the excep- 
tion of November, although the amount 
during October, December, January 
and February is very negligible. Dur- 
ing March and April the increase is 
very rapid and reaches the highest 
point in May. During June, July, 
August and September there is a grad- 
ual decline. 


Can We Eliminate Surplus? 


With this surplus above whole milk 
consumption now established, the ques- 
tions arise: Can we eliminate this sur- 
plus? What would be the effect, and 
would it be to the advantage or dis- 
advantage of producers? 


The first question may be answered 
yes and no. The producers now ship- 
ping to this market would probably be 
able thru united action to eliminate 
this surplus in a little time. They 
would, themselves, be able to regulate 
production even under monthly de- 
mands of the market. This could be 
done thru regulation of herds for even 
production and by withholding certain 


proportions of production from the 
market. 


Figures obtainable covering direct 
shipments, or sales*made by producers 
delivering other than thru the country 
stations show a marked regularity in 
nrodnetion. The total variation being 
approximately 29 per cent between the 
~onths of greatest and lowest produc- 
tion. This regularity may not all come 
from herd regulation for even produe- 
tion because it is known a great many 
direct shippers practice direct ship- 
ments during scarcity ~periods and en- 
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ter the factories when the 
greatest surplus season ar- 
tives. The practice tends 
to more evenly balance the 
showing of direct shippers 
and to some extent dis- 
favor the showing of the 
-faetory shippers, although 
in the later case the differ- 
ence would not be so ap- 
parent because of the 
greater numbers of factory 
shippers. 


The figures do tend to 
show, however, even herd 
production is more greatly 
possible than is now prac- 
ticed. The direct shippers 
are largely producers with 
better herds and men who 
have been at the business 
for a number of years and 
used to supplying the de- 
mands of whole milk mar- 
kets. The factory ship- 
pers are mostly residents 
of old cheese factory dis- 
tricts where the production 
of milk was mostly .a five 
or six month’ proposition 
and this market custom has 
continued in many cases as 
@ community trait. 


It is possible to regulate the herds 
for more even market demands and to 
carry the point it would be possible to 
hold deliveries to the whole milk de- 
mands by the present producers fur- 
nishing the market. 


The only object in doing this would 
be to bring a better price or a price 
fully commensurate with market con- 
ditions at the time of year when pro- 
duction does not exceed demand, say 
November, : : 


During the month of November, the 
consumer is generally paying the high- 
est price of the year. If production in 
other months did not exceed November 
it would be expected that consumers 
would pay an equal price. This condi- 

_ tion would have to exist if producers 
were to receive an equal price. 


Beginning with the first of March, 
production in surrounding districts 
would be increasing similar to increases 
being made in this district during the 
present time and their prices would be 
going down, Buyers could readily ex- 
tend the boundaries of the Pittsburgh 
district and buy from these producers 
at lower prices than present producers 
would ask and expect to have. There 
is no force that could stop such prac- 
tice except the entire ownership and 
operation of the distribution system by 
producers in the district. 


Granting that this might be done, 
the consumers in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict would soon learn they were com- 
pelled to pay higher prices than con- 
sumers in other places and no doubt 
the full effect of the anti-trust laws 
would be applied. The product would 
be boycotted, the market demoralized. 

This reasoning tends to show, even 
without a surplus produced by present 
shippers, the boundaries of the district 
would be so extended as to create a 
surplus or the surplus of other districts 
would continue to be a factor in price. 

The writer does not view the surplus 
problem in the Pittsburgh district as _ 
an alarming situation nor an jingur- 
mountable one providing producers in 
this district continue to co-operate 
effectively and produeers in other dis- 
tricts do likewise. The Pittsburgh dis- 
trict is only e unit in the surplus prob- 
lem and will be governed largely by 
the progress of the other units. 

While this is true, it does not show — 
but what the district can do some 
things for itself to lessen the disad- 
vantages of the surplus pending such 
time as may be necessary for all dairy- 
men to co-operatively eliminate the 
problem. 

Comparison of Prices. 

Chart Wo. 2, compares prices paid 
producers in the Pittsburgh district 
with prices paid producers generally 
_ for milk manufactured into cheese, but- 
ter and condensed milk. This covers . 
the year 1919. 


CHART No, 1. : var 
milk production by months in the Pittsburgh district. 1 
center black line denotes the point of average production. 
The greatest production is reached in May and the lowest 
in November. 


Showing the percentage of ventesion oe 


This diagram covers figures for year 1919. 


With the exception of June and July, 
a higher level was carried than these 
manufactured products brought. Dur- 
ing June and July the price fell below 
the general level for all of these. It is 
generally conceded by those familiar 
with last year’s conditions to. have 
been a mistake in holding April and 
May prices high and to the disadvant- 
age of the June and July producers. If 
it had not been for this mistake, the 
price thruout the year would have in 
no case fell materially below the price 
paid_to producers for any of the manu- 


_factured products, and might even have 


helped some of the winter month prices, 


For a number of years, the prices 
paid in the Pittsburgh district have 


been higher relatively during the heavy 


production period than during the fall 
and winter months when production 
costs are great. Producers furnishing 


milk from the first of August to the. 


first of April do not seem to have se- 
cured their proportion of the general 
price, which if correct, would in itself 


reas as 
eng nse © Per cent. 
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CHART No. 2. 


paid for milk in the Pittsburgh district. 
figures for the year 1919. 


- DAIRYMEN’S PRIC 


; This chart shows comparative p 
paid producers of milk in the Pittsburgh district © — 
prices paid generally over the United States for milk © - 
in the manufacture, of butter, cheese and condensed . 
The center black line denotes the average monthly 
The chart 


ae 


- encourage greater production varia 


and greater surplus during April, M 


June and July. In the end such prac-— 


tice would prove a barrier to the de- 
velopment of the district. It~ would 
deprive all producers of the natural 
benefits of their whole milk market. — 

. If every third gallon of milk pro- 
duced during 1919 in the Pittsburgh 
district had to be manufactured, such 
products have had to go upon the mar- 
ket in competition to those for which 
prices were paid indicated by the chart. 


Because the Pittsburgh~ products 


were not manufactured with even regu- 


larity during the year, it is quite pos- 
sible the larger part of them have had 
to be sold thru brokers and thus elimi-. 
nated opportunity to secure the best 
price and a price justified by the 
superior quality of goods expected to 
be made from milk produced in an in- 
spected and well developed whole milk 
district. Milk produced for butter, 


‘cheese, and condensed milk generally is 


far below the standard produeed in this 
district and if this district is to con- 
tinue to. manufacture these products, 
which seems the logical course, it also 
seems possible thru some ¢o-operation 
with the dealers to develop markets 
recognizing the better quality and will- 
ing to pay accordingly. ee 

With more even herd production it 
would seem possible for dealers to (1st) 
further whole milk sales, and (2nd) to 
more firmly establish markets for the 
manufactured products. According to 
the production program of today, the 


manufactured products of May and _ 


June must be stored from three to eight 
months if regular trade is to be gup- 
plied. The Pittsburgh district is equip- 
ped to manufacture any of the various 
products, but because the total is manu- 
factured in a comparatively short sea- 
son it is impossible to guess the pro- 
duct from which the best returns can 
accrue. It is-considerably a matter of 
guess work at the best and if the manu- 
facturer makes a bad guess, one-third 
of the milk producers sell will be done 
so at a disadvantage. 


The continued efforts of producers in 
every dairy center is going to increase 
the opportunities for all and when the 
producers for manufactured products 
have fully done their share, these pro- 
ducts will not be a drag upon whole 
milk markets. The production above 
whole milk market de- 
mands will be just as de- 
sirable and remunerative 
as production for it. Of 
course this deduction is 
made upon the assumption 
total production is not in 


markets including whole 
milk and the manufactured 
PLOCUCIB ni aaa ees 


It is not believed there 
now exists an over produc- 
tion of milk providing the 


market demands is well 
distributed among the var- 
ious products. There is a 
general upset condition ex- 


war demands for certain 
products but this condition 
is also found in almost 
every line of industry. 
Manufacture of certain 
products have been over- 
stimulated and until they 
can again adjust them- 
selves to normal require- 
ments, seeming -over-pro- 
duction may be had. Con- 
densed milk has caused the 


the past few months and 
seems to be the only manu- 
factured 

over done. 


During the last few 
months of 1919 unfavor- 
By able rates of foreign ex- 

* change curtailed exports. 
_ Many condensory plants 


‘| prices paid producers in 
der to relieve the situa- 
on.- In most of the con- 
msory districts the pro- 


- now by swallowing the bottle. _ 


excess of demands of all 


amount over whole milk- 


-isting. mostly caused by 


greatest uncertainty during | 


product being 


| elosed while others lower- - 


market and becau 


-_months when production cost 


“Had they rece 
be bet 
ing pas 


ee 


warranted. 
benefits, they would — 
-now to stand losses b 


them. - : 


zations continue to develop a 
to that end. They will first « 
much of the tendency toward 


duction. The people of the U 
States consume less than half 
amount of dairy products necessary 
maintain good health so to talk of o 
production is misleading. The d 
industry is ailing because it has— 
‘lowed dope without following dij 
. tions and the remedy will not be | 


Would not a proposition to elimin 
the 32 per cent. ‘‘surplus’’ be doin 
this very thing? Because bottled 
cannot be stored and handled sim 
to butter, cheese and condensed 
there will always exist this so-ca 
surplus to: greater or less ext 
hence it seems the proper course 
work for conditions under which ec 
financial returns can be had from t 
32° per. cont. 2 a ee 

The Better Method. — 

Dairy farmers must always be lo 
ing toward expanding markets. T 
need for this increases in proporti 
the increased economic standing of 
industry. If the industry becom 
prosperous to the average dairy fart 
he will naturally increase ~ da 
farming’ activities. More milk 
procured and more milk will have t 
sold. sea ere eee 
If the Pittsburgh district take 

tion which confines itself to the w 

milk sales the opportunity for inerea: 

markets will be limited to that branel 

If on the other hand, it fosters 

building of markets and establishing 

conditions under which production 
milk for manufactured products 
prove profitable, the markets 
extended to greater proportions. 

In any event, the district canno 

vance very greatly beyond the gen 

economic condition prevailing fo 

dairymen with one exception, T 

ception would be to develop t 

age herds to greater production. Hi 

we strike the key-note sounding ft 

future of the individual. This di 

or no other will ever see the tim 

a dairy farmer can make money 

any kind of a cow. aes tS 

Better sires—better dairy cows 
help the dairy farmer when price: 
not profitable and will make al 
more money when they are. Coy 

low production better be sold t 

butcher than to lower the price of 

by adding to its volume and raisin 
cost of feed by continued consumy 

Better herds and their regul 

for a more even production should 
_ the aim of every dairy farmer whethe 

supplying milk for the city marke 
for some dairy product. ~The fluct 

tions in production are causing 3 

of the price fluctuations an 


of the year, he is influencing t¢ 
eral price downward. Milk pri 
and should always be low 


est regardless of whether ev 
tion is practiced or not . Sum 
winter prices do not seem-to h 
evenly balanced in the past, which te 
gether with natural tendencies is 1 
sponsible for the higher pro 
during spring and summer. 
distributed price would have to t 
centive for even production. — 
distribution could d at] 
_whole milk market during the 
lowest production a ng 
ing to production to 
_ Following these. pla: 
promote marke: 
products along 


terial diff rence in the price to 
received, surely it will be best to 
‘Ik toward securing benefits out of 
alled ‘‘surplus’? when the oppor- 


duction Variation Effects on Price, 


ini 


paid would have averaged $3.27 per 
andred. Production during 1919 
aried as follows: C 
anuary—25 per cent. below average. 
‘February—25 per cent below average 
March—5 per cent. below average. 
_ April—l4 per cent above average. 
May—55 per cent above average. 

_ June—54 per cent. above average. 

~ July—30 per cent above average. 

August—Average. 

_  September—19 per cent below aver- 
age. : 
_ October—24 per cent below average. 
_. November—30 per cent below aver- 


age. = 
ae per cent below aver- 
_ age. Ke ae 
- Taking 100 pounds of milk according 
o these variations and figuring from 
monthly prices paid shows the actual 
average price to have been $3.15, or 12 
_¢ents per hundred pounds below the 
av i The pro- 
ducer who may have produced the 
direct opposite of these variations ob- 
tained an actual average price of $3.38 
per hundred pounds. These figures 
would show the premium paid last year 


for production during the below aver- 


; age months to have been 23 cents per 


hundred. ~ 
_ Monthly income from 1200 pounds of 
milk sealed according to production 
riations during year 1919: 
MUEOT Ye re ne $985 


ROBO DEI te - 2.64 
ONC LOD GTeese Sse ee a re 2.74 
November  ......... eee eee ON OS 
RrreCOM bores oa). eee . 3.00 


_ The Farmdale Creamery is one of the 
country receiving stations where ex- 
“tremes are reached in high and low 
“production, varying from 900,000 to 
1,940,000 pounds. For the year the 
number of pounds received were: 


aereeeenvarer: 


WOAMEMS LY se retaarti eaphoe AOE, 747 
Se MO POR FY 2. oo ee. 997,250 
SNE eres hares eee it 989, 750 
IED oho toe ete ae 5.1402 095 
ROY Ale ata 1,949,858 


ALG eee cog eee 1,877,230 
SS uly ene BY 6° BG) 


terest producers should have 


‘their requirements might be. 


Te oe “< Ae oat as 


Pe 4 Fie atl: eee er A 


August. ....... 


And Wade 1,163,973 

September . 901,267 
October ........ . 952,078 
November ... pene le AP SET TGV of 
December ae ae ae 1,066,566 
The actual average per hundred 


pounds received by the producers at 
this receiving station was $3.13. Two 
cents below the general average. 


Effect on Plant Cost. 


Figures bearing upon plant operation 
costs are not at hand but unless the 
milk business can be operated entirely 
different from most other industries, 
there is a very large over-head charge 
being carried to enable the handling of 
this production variation above what 
would be necessary if it did not exist. 
Lack of these figures makes it neces- 
sary to speak of this only in a general 
way. 

Can the same amount of help oper- 
ate this plant in May as against Sep- 


tember and handle the milk with the - 


speed and care May weather requires? 
If not, it is necessary to carry addi- 
tional help thruout the year only to 
meet the requirements of two or three 
months? If sufficient labor is not kept 
to handle May and June production 
properly, what is lost directly or indi- 
rectly by producers thru sour and im- 
properly handled milk? 


These questions may not be thought 
to be of concern to the producer but 
since they are a part of distribution 
costs which are taken from the con- 
sumer’s dollar and very much deter- 
mine the amount producers secure, it 
would seem quite important. 


Producers cannot secure more of the 
consumer’s ‘dollar than the portion 
above the cost of distribution. It does 
not matter by whom the distribution 
agency is operated, themselves or oth- 
ers, this condition will remain. The in- 
at all 
times is to see that the proper portion 
exists and is received. 

‘*Surplus’’ milk does not necessarily 
mean over-production. Its meaning to- 
day is very much as herein described 
and so long as the term is applied to 
such as the present situation, the dairy 
farmers are very apt to always hear it. 
Dairy farmers at some places have 
tried to evade the situation by erecting 
and operating central plants from 
which buyers secured only such as 
In these 
cases the remaining supply is manu- 
factured. Such cases have failed to 
eliminate anything existing here and 
does not seem to have been other than 
added work and worry. : 

The policy of the Pittsburgh district 
to co-operate in extending markets has 
been and probably will continue to be 
applied, and this coupled with a little 
thought-on each individual farm will 


~do the most to turn all milk to a profit. 
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0 CARS 


ae SIX-CYLINDER ROADSTER AND TOURING... 
; SIX-CYLINDER COUPE AND SEDAN 


EIGHT-CYLINDER 7-PASSENGER SEDAN (CORD TIRES)... 
TRUCK CHASSIS % TO 1 TON 
UBApoie Wilt OAB AND SILLS. sees $1655 


CHASSIS WITH EXPRESS BODY 
_ ABOVE PRICES DELIVERED AT YOUNGSTOWN 


HE) OUR CREED-“WE WIN BY COMPARISON.” 


— 217 WIC 


THE TRI-STATE MOTORS CO. 


K AVE. (OPPOSITE RAYEN SCHOOL) 
FED-3950 


| A LIMITED NUMBER OF CARS?FOR | 
. _-_‘« [MMEDIATE DELIVERY 


AUTO-6289 
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Start Your Spring 
Building Plans=Now 


| 

| 

Now—when you have the time—plan your - 

new farm building and improvement needs for 

next summer, Be ready in the spring with the 

- proper equipment to make this year a big suc- 
cessful one. 

You will never realize how much we can help 
you—or how valuable our free Keith Plan Serv- 
ice can be to you in making these plans—until 
you call and find out more about it. Drop in 
any time—no obligation. 


The WESTERN RESERVE 
LUMBER COMPANY 


WARREN, O. W. & N. Phone 2114, 2115 
NILES, OHIO Bell Phone 60, 91 
GIRARD, OHIO Bell Phone 514 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO Tell. 192 


West Dawson St. 
Erie Street ‘ 
Prospect Street 
Jay Street 


| 


STANDARD GROCERY CO. 


129-131 East Federal Street, Youngstown, Ohio 


We carry a complete line of fancy and staple groceries, fruits, 
and vegetables. Our policy—low prices, high quality. 
Try our bulk coffees and teas for less money than you are now 
paying for fancy packages. Canned goods retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 


PREST-0- LITE 
STORAGE BATTERY 


Repairing and recharging all 
makes. Prest-O-Lite Gas 
Service. 


YOUNGSTOWN 
STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
38 Holmes 8t. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
W. D. McCREARY 
Proprietor 


Fr. 


SAVE MONEY 


iF On Fence, Gates, Posts, 
p Troughs, Metal Cribs, Tanks, 
lj Paint, Roofing, Silos, Wagons, 
ip Implements, etc, Bost quality 
4 goods at money-saving prices, 
fi Your complete satisfaction 
™ guaranteed. 
Tn? | 
ACTORY Mi WRITE TODAY FOR 
bil _ BIG FREE CATALOG 


Standard Supply Ho 
62 West Logan p 
Noblesville, Ind. 


DAIRYMEN’ $ PRICE REPORTER 


Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


Entered as second class matter, April 5, 
1920, at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., 
under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. 
‘Branch Office of Publication 
1317 Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio 


Published by 
THE ASSOCIATE PUBLISHING CO. 


EDITORIAL,OFFICES 
1817 Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio 
Earl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mgr. 


SUBSORIPTION RATES 


Advertising rates upon request. Right 
reserved to refuse all adverising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

Lieber sy answered. 
will carefully answer. all questions addressed 
to the Reporter on any subject upon which 
information is desired. 

Correspondence is invited on all subjects 
bearing upon agriculture. Copy not available 
will be returned if postage is sent. Photo- 
graphs of record animals, crops and modern 
farms, etc., will be appreciated. ~ 


The Official Publication. of 


The Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Co. 
The Central Milk Producers Co. 
The Northwest ‘Co-Operative Sales Co. 


JUNE 5, 1920 
ee 


NOMINATIONS FOR BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, 


Advisory Council of D. ©. S. Co. Pre- 
sent Following Names to Stockholders 
At the Advisory Council meeting of 
the Dairymen’ s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany held in Youngstown, Friday, June 
4th, the following nominations were 
made from which is to be elected a 
Board of Directors to serve that organi- 
zation during the coming fiscal year. 


Pp. S. Brenneman. W. W. Bullard. 


W. S. Wise. W. Y. Wilson. 
A. W. Place. Y. H. Sparling. 
John Kamps. » W. O. Ellsworth. 


¥. 8. Bartlett. H. C. Beatty. 


On, Saturday, June 12th, the Stock- 
holders will meet and vote for five of 
these men. Each Local organization 
should have as many of their members 
present as possible and vote according 
to instructions given in the by-laws, 


CAPPER—HERSHMAN BILL. 


Evidence of serious unrest and dis- 
appointment at the failure of the Cap- 
per-Hersman bill to-receive favorable 
action by the committee of Congress 
before which it has been pending since 
last fall, was manifest at a meeting of 
farm organization representatives, and 
Senators and Representatives favorable 
to the bill, held in the Judiciary com- 
mittee room, Senate Office Building 


yesterday. This bill which is designed . 


to legalize co-operative marketing, has 
been given wider approval and pub- 
licity by farm organizations, and agri- 
cultural people than any other measure 
pending in Congress since the Daylight 
Saving law passed over the President’s 
veto last summer. 

As the result of this meeting repre- 
sentatives of the National Board of 

Farm Organizations, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and the 
National Grange, have sent out notices 
to their constituent members, notifying 
them that in spite of all efforts this 
bill was being ‘‘smothered in commit- 


NOTICE OF STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING 
The first stockholders’ meeting of The Northwestern Co- 
Operative Sales Company, of Wauseon, Ohio, will be held at 
the Court House at 10:00 a. m., Thursday, June 10th, 1920. 
Every stockholder is urged to attend this meeting for the pur- 
pose of electing five (5) Directors, two of whom are elected for 
one year and three for two years. 


JAY C. BURR, Chairman of Incorporators. 


& 


Oompetent authority ~ 


~ Put one hundred men on an island where fish is a Boni article of susbenanen: “mwentye: 
five of the men catch fish. Twenty-five others clean the fish. Twenty-fice cook the fish. 
Twenty-five hunt fruit ons vegetables. The entire company eats what thus is ate and 


prepared. 


So. long as Algtdonatl works there is plenty. All juice are happy. 
Ten of the allotted catchers stop catching fish. 

Ten more dry and hide part of the fish they catch. 

Five continue to catch fish, but work only part of the og at it. 
Fewer fish go into the community kitchen. ok 

But the same number of men insist upon having the same amount of fish to eat as s they 


had before. 


Be * * * * x * 


~ "he fifty men who. formerly cleaned-and cooked the fish have less A do owing to the - 


undersupply of fish. But they continue ‘to demand food. 

Gradually greater burdens.are laid upon the fruit and vegetable hunters, They insist 
upon a larger share of fish in return for their larger efforts in gathering fruit and vegetables. 
It is denied them and soon twenty of the twenty-five quit gathering fruit and vegetables, 

But the entire one hundred men continue to insist upon their right to eat. SAE 

The daily food supply gradually shrinks. 
bananas in exchange for one of them, The man with two bananas refuses to ee with one 


for fewer than three fish. 


Finally the ten men remaining at work quit in disgust. Everybody contetnnes to eat 

The hidden fish are brought to light and consumed. Comes a day when there is no food of any 
kind. Everybody on the island blames everybody else. 
What would seem to be the solution? Exactly! 

- For we repeat that you can’t eat, buy, sell, steal, give away, hoard, wear, use, play with 
or gamble with WHAT ISN’T. > ey 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
First National Bank | 


eee 


tees’’, so that they may take appro- 
priate action to impress the necessity 
for this legislation on Senators and 
Representatives. 


The arrest of officers and milk pro- 


ducers’ associations, the activities of ~ 


district attorneys, and the threats of 
prosecution which have handicapped 
co- operative organizations” in many 
communities have brought about a con- 


dition which makes this legislation im-. 


perative. The evidence is in hand of 
the holding back of -many plans for co- 
operative organizations 
not fail to be of great benefit to pro- 
ducers and consumers alike. 


The claim that this bill is ‘‘class 
legislation ”’ is completely met by the 
reply that what the farmers ask is to 
accord to their co-operative associa- 
tions the same rights now granted the 
joint stock companies under corpor- 
ation law, so that farmers can elect 
management to do for them what is 
now done without question by the man- 
agement of great corporations for their 
stockholders. 


Vo 


COMBINED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS—+$6,800,000.00 ee 


which could , 


Adv. Council 

Ady. Council 

AAV: GOMURI scierecientec eu hey poe a vee AGOLESS..... oS 
AAW <i; COMM CUL wei scacrenleae valeeteerant ies cy in ites teseyer cede Adar O8$ sae sshd “ 
Adv. Council pg NEA A ae Yer Ene Address See nes 
Adv. Council 5: 


The man with two fish demands ‘three 


ee 


We thought you would guess it. oy 


—HEditorial from Chicago Herald atid Examiner. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


TO SECRETARIES OF D. €..5. bi 


of the D. G. 8. Go. If officers remain the same for the coming year they 
reported. the same as tho newly elected. In ease officers have not been 
please send the desired information as soon as possible after election. 
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Name of Local Branchicccssscsssscsscicscscsesssensttsenssstecssssone Een eae thy aceudas 
PRESTON soar y cecstscear eet aeoeh Pen tteacntetes ae AO? 68S. cceisivieses me ue 
Vice. PrewPaaiisk,:sceuer conan: coe prey ACT OBB ic: de ctensye pene 
Secretary... PS ot pan cons een jp COTOSB Ac atarteceewias seaaaeuraneete 
Pre asurerrdcen cscs tena aneurin : ss é 


Give date and pee of Local Peceaibise sla seccngareosy ee ica see ne 
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ssssseeeerreome TOSIdent 
Vice President 
socom SOCTOLATY 
‘Treasurer 


Owen, H. P. Miller, G. L. Frey, I. N. 
s, W. E. Holcombe. 
i DIRECTORS 
Wplokinson 8. 8. Seaners R. 
Williamson, H. P. Miller, 
e acter, F, A. Owen, Joe H. 
. E. Holcombe, Ghee’ 
Ra wie "schoyek Jacob Michael, 
Smith, 0. A. Stevenson, Chas. Brand. 


Lower Your Milk Production Cost 


Right now, more than ever before, 
you are forced to hold down the 
cost of milk production, or work 
without profit. 


DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS 
thwest Co-operative Sales Company 
; Wauseon Local 


5 B. McLain, Sec. -Treas. 


ee Pres.; O. O. Castle, Vice 
. L,. Richards, Sec.-Treas. 
Lyons Local . 
.T. Agnew, Pres.; G. H. Boyer, Vice 
C. D. Hibbard, Sec.-Treas. 

Ottokee pies 
©. R. Shadle, Pres.; C. Pontius, Vice 
.; Will Zeigler, Sec. eee 
: inameg Local 
alph Howard, Pres.; Chas. LaSalle, Vice 
s.; Howard McOlarren, Sec.-Treas. 
Fayette Local 


A quality feed, Unicorn Dairy Ration, 
will help you do this. 


Quality in Unicorn means two 


‘Tra Jones, Pres.; Ira Fether, Vice Pres.; * 
H. Gifford, Sec.-Treas. thin $< 
C. Laub : 15d 4 pete W Vi P : 
auber, Pres.; Dan yse, Vice Z 
1 Goon Rime. Tren. 1. Using only the best feeds 


Lloyd Mohr, Vice 
. Dunbar, Sec.-Treas. 
tent Local 
E. Crout, Pres.; S. Struhar, Vice Pres.; 
Eldredge, Sec. Treas. 
Delta Local 
ark Aumend, Pres.; Fred Seibel, Vice 
s.; Ray Berkebile, Sec.-Treas. 
Brailey Local 
i. rege Pres.; Wm. Kyper, Vice 
N. G@. Pfaff, Sec. "Treas. 
‘Waterville Local 
is Fansz, Pres.; M. G. Van Fleet, Vice 
. Ralph A. Mulhollard, -Sec.-Treas. 
Sylvania Local 
R. Hart, Pres.; Tom Bell, Vice Pres.; 
‘Lathrop, Sec.-Treas. 
; Berkey Local 
BA. Lathrop, Pres.; D. O. Washburn, 
Pres.; W. OC; Deppman, Sec.-Treas. 
Whitehouse Local 
M. Boyer, Pres.; C. Allion, Vice Pres.; 
Meyer, Jr., Sec.-Treas. 
Spencer cesar 
Tne Motes Pres. ; F. Carroll, Vice 
Pres. ; E. A. Keough, Sec. ebbad: 
Monclova Local 
UR. qo Pirston, Pres.; R. C. Conklin, Vice 
Pres.; W. H. Roper, Sec.-Treas. 
Liberty Local 
Pr hs, Whiteman, Pres.; H. UL. Beilhortz, 
Vice Pres.; Wm. H. Laneholz, Sec.-Treas. 
Harrison Local 
Wn. Lemert, Pres.; OC. W. Riggs, Vice 
Pres.; E. E. Axline, Bec.; ;. ©. E.: Wheeler, 


a8, 

Damascus Local 
_w. O. McCurdy, Pres.; C. C0. Mason, Vice 
Pres.; Francis Pittman, Sec.; Otto Miller, 


Ps © - Washington Local 
Ss; M. ean Pres.; Ira Barlow, Vice 
Pres.; W. D. . Leatherman, See. ; ; Guy Mathews, 
Treas. : 
* yA Napoleon Local 
W. H. Snyder, Pres.: August Dannii. 
Vice Sed ; Fred G, Beck, Sec.-Treas. 
- Bryan Local 
3 Ray Boseler, Pres.; Zeph Brenner, Vice 
Pres. Arthur Snow, Sec.-Treas. 
‘aS Montpelier Local 
‘Clyde Wiseman, Pres.; H. EB. Warrick, 
Vice: ce Pres.; Harry Dickison, Sec.-Treas. 
7: Sa Edgerton Local 
Viee Pre meer de A, i en. Neihart, 
be Te8.; . 8. Farnham, -Tr 
Melbern Local He MILK PRODUCERS’ REVIEW. 
a 4 ‘vey Doughton, Pres.; S. Stauffer, Vice 
Pres. ; Clark L. Deal, Sec. ee 


® 
ot. ones ane ee swoameuetececce | TNE YOUNGSTOWN G1a85 & Paint C0 
Vite ale eu aes Frost ada I oy al aa Milk Producers’ Review, published by . e 


the Interstate Milk Producers’ Asso- 


obtainable 


2. Putting them together 
the right way. 


Everywhere, the “high men” in cow 
testing associations, who make the 
largest net profit, are Unicorn feeders. 


Our booklets show you how to 


feed Unicorn the right wayhow  Laitymen have cut their grain bills 
ies ah coe tatlies ema ten per cent and more by feeding 
Unicorn. 


You cannot say that your production 
cost has touched bottom until you 
have fed Unicorn. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY, Chicago 


Ed Isch, Pres. ; Edwin. E. Hanely, Vice ciation for the benefit of their mem- Wholesale and Retail 
oa Frank Waggoner, Sec.; Wm. Hanley, brs, reaches our desk. 
. ; D ASS AND PAINT 
No Mh Blackman, ee cal F. Knapp, Vice These organization papers will de- SASH, DOORS, GL Ss N 


Pres.; K. R. Gerr, Sec.-Treas. velop a very great influence over the : 3 
Bedford Local. dairy industry and where properly con- 140 Bast Federal St., Youngstown, Ohio 
p lake Eff, Pres.; Wm, Hasen, Vico Pres.; ducted be a distinct benefit to the 


Dp. T. eee: pontelly,, ‘Treas. airy fatmer. We wish success to the Bell Phone Main 1120 Automatic Phone 6224 


a. he ak ace iene ~ Logan, Vice ‘‘Review.’” : : A 


-VULCANIZING Stopat SEELY & CO. 


done by us may cost a few cents 
Groceries and Meats 


more—but it always pays to get 
the best. Try us for a tube re- - 
pair and ses. 


_ THE AUTOMOTIVE 
TIRE SERVICE IRE SERVICE CO. 


724 Market St. 
COMPANY - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Ajax and Perfection Tires 


759 SHEHY ST Automatic 5883 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO Phone Fed. 1899 


Dairymen’s Reporter Ads. are Prosperity Promoters 


“Largest 


EXPECT THOUSAND DAIRY FARM- 


ERS PRESENT. ‘ 


Northwestern Stockholders Elect 
_ Officers, 


The largest gathering of dairy farm- 
ers ever held in Northwestern Ohio will 
no doubt be realized on Thursday, June 
10th, when dairy farmers who have sub- 
seribed for stock in the newly formed 
dairy organization will meet to elect a 
Board of Directors. 

An appeal has been sent to ‘the officers 
of the various Locals asking them to 
complete the membership canvass of 
their districts before June 7th. Every 
member has been asked to sign a proxy 


so that he will be represented at the 


meeting in event he is unable to be 
present in person. 

The Locals have been urged to have 
as large a delegation as possible and it 
is expected at least 1000 dairymen will 
be in attendance and vote at the first 
election. Arrangements for an interest- 
ing program is being made. 

According to reports received, Fulton 
eounty has eleven Locals and one yet 
to be organized. Williams county re- 
ports eight Locals, Lucas seven, Henry 
seven, Wood one, Ottawa four, and six 


- Locals have been started in Michigan. 


During the first week of June, an 
‘every producer canvass’’ will be held 
in nearly every Local. 


LUCAS COUNTY LETTER. 


The work in Lucas County in regard 
to the Northwest Co-operative Sales 
Company has been the signing of con- 
tracts and securing membership of 
those not yet joined. From seventy- 
five to one hundred stockholders are 
expected to attend the first meeting at 
Wauseon to be held on the 10th of 
June. 

Bull Census Taken. 

The Lucas County Farm Bureau 
Dairy Committee has started a project 
that will be of more benefit to the 
dairymen than most any other one 
thing. tI is a bull census. The census 


has ‘revealed more scrub bulls than ~ 


were thought to be in the county, run- 
ning in some townships as high as forty 
per cent. An effort will be made to 


rings. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Dairy “Meeting Held When 


REGRINDING 
CYLINDERS 


Fitting pistons and wrist pins. 
complete stock of pistons in the rough-Bushings, 
Bearings, Axle Shafts-parts and all kind of 


We have a- complete Automobile Machine 
Shop. We work a day and night shift and can 
give you service and expert workmanship. 


_F.B. Smith Garage ¢ 


36-46 Pyatt Street 


show the dairymen the possibilities of 
increased milk production from a good 
sire, and the work will be followed up 
by trying to get men to either buy 
purebred bull calves, from bull associa- 
tions, 6¥ use better sires. Considerable 
interest has been manifested’ in the 
work. Up to the present time, the 
Dairy Committee of the Farm Bureau 
has been the most active committee. 
Dairymen to Get Talks on Marketing. 

Lucas County Agent, Ray Donnan, 
plans to give a talk on marketing to 
the dairymen of his county. This will 
be done either at one central meeting, 
or at the meetings of the respective 
locals. Thru these meetings an effort 
will be made to show~- the. dairymen 
what is-possible, and what is not pos- 
sible to accomplish thru dairymens’ or- 
ganizations.—R. D. 


HERDSMAN WANTED—For small 
Holstein herd, Owner wants to prepare 
for official testing. Party applying must 
have good reference, Hither married or 
single. Good living conditions. Amos 
Townsend, R. D. 1, Columbiana, Ohio. 


We carry a 
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‘Both. Phones 
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You Cannot. : e 


r¥ 
with a disordered spine any ‘more than you can have good tel pho ‘ 
: service with trees or other. obstacles lying across the wires. 


“oo. She CHIROPRACTOR is your lineman and when he Temov S| 
Reereue from your nerves HEALTH is bound to ts : 


DALLAS H. MORRIS, D. CPI 


“The CHIROPRACTOR in ‘fhe Stambaugh Bldg. (Third Pivot) ie 
ee _ Youngstown, Ohio i pares 


- Sopp 


nt 


PALMER SCHOOL GRADUATE—(3-Year_ Gourse) 


Hours: 9:80-12; 1:30-5. Giiisy Wednesday, Friasy, 7 to8 = : 


Office and Residence Both Phones X-Ray - Service if Necessary 


of users is— 


THE NASH 


of service and satisfaction. j 
Write us and we will quote prices, = : 


It Mahoning ia ses 


237 Wick Avenue 


‘Sttke While the lon Is i 


ay an Oversize Exide Battery Now, rath r than ¢ 
with batteries of unknown quality. — 


EXIDE | BATTERIES HAVE BEEN ON. THE MAREE 
32 YEARS Z 


EXIDE MILBURN SERVICE 
1021 WICK: AVE. = 


"MORE MILES PER GALLON = 
MORE MILES ON TIRES 


Ne 


* 
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ess MAKIN G RECORD 


HIO could be organized in 
} sixty days as demonstrated 
by the organization work of 
dairymen in the northwestern ~ 
part of the State. ; 

> months ago The Northwestern 
perative Sales Company was an 


+ 


three thousand have joined this 
business organization. ; 
In this short time there have 


~ 


1% Preferred Stock of The 
_Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Co. 
Ts ats Sffered to a limited amount at par— 


~- $100.00 a share. : 


It is not a speculation, but a conservative in- 
come-producing investment—seven dollars a 
year, paid quarterly, on every $100 invested. 


= = 


It is not a chance hundreds of miles from 

home, but a partnership in a steadily growing 
company furnishing the essential services of 
electric light, power, heat and railway trans- 
"portation right here in Mahoning and Trum- 
bull counties, Ohio, and Mercer, Lawrence and 
_ Beaver Counties, Pennsylvania. 


All preferred dividends have been paid since 
the organization of the Company in1905. Full 
particulars are yours on request. 


Co. 


(Formerly The Mahoning & Shenango’ Rwy. & Lt. Co.) 
= Sharon, Pa. Youngstown, 0. New Castle, Pa. 


verything considered—price, ser- 

viceability, reputation, dependability 
—the Commerce Truck represents 
_a value not to be duplicated in its 
class. § ~—_ Backed by our service 


: The Servite Mt Truck Sales Go. 


83 East Myrtle Ave. Youngstown, 0. 


Ser ‘Factory Distributors for 
The Commerce Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


ae : 


idea of a few, but on Thursday, June 
10th, when the stockholders meet at 
Wauseon they will find approximately 


forty-five Local organizations formed, 


si i  DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


THWEST ORGANIZATION IS 


the officers and members of which are 
making every effort to fully organize 
their communities and be able to re- 
port a 100 per cent. Local organization 
at the June meeting. 

The policy of the dairymen in this 
part of Ohio to forget everything else 
but organization and the work requir- 
ed to make it is a most. commendable 


Ts it any wonder these dairymen — 
have lost possession of all the cow ex-- 
cepting the end that has to be fed? 

Every dairy farmer within the nat- f 
ural boundaries of the Northwest or _ 
ganization will be members if their 
own good business sense predominates, 
The remarkable community spirit be- 
ing shown is proof the district is go- 


new one. They fully realize the difference ing to do something for itself as well 
between starting up the steps to suc- as assist. in a general way the efforts y 
been cess and stepping up the stairs. Many of all dairy organizations. The in- i. 
dairy farmers in Ohio do not seem to fluence of this district will extend 
understand their first need to be or-  thruout the United States because of 
ganization of themselves as evidenced the large amount of manufactured pro- 
_by the fact 90 per cent have either ducts produced and dairy farmers in 
failed to become members of an organi- other parts will not have to accept a 
zation of any kind or have failed to lower price because Northwest Ohio 
take the interest to make the organiza- and Southern Michigan dairy farmers 
tion to which they belong fundamen- leave the buyers fix the price at both 
tally sound and operating upon good ends which enables them to manipulate 
business policies. and create unfair competition. 
- Quality is our standard; let if be yours 
HARTZELLS 
- Youngstown’s Largest Clothiers and Furnishers 
for men, young men, boys and'children 
Bi - 
140-147 West Federal St. 
= 
I hi th Pr | t 
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With the Nation’s Endorsement | 
LIGHT & POWER 
Built first for U.S, Army 
Single Base Unit—all on one base 
Silent Chain Drive—automobile 
principle 
5 to 2 h. p. Engine—removable for ; 
field work in 5 minutes 2 
Bosch Magneto Ignition ie 
Self-Starter—no cranking : 
Automatic Charging Control—no 
puzzling devices 
1500 Watt Generator—most efficient 
made—double average capacity 
Long-life Storage Batteries—highest 
grade—extra thick plates. ‘ 
Now farmers everywhere know supplies engine or electric power, ; : i 
which is the real farm plant. It will run machinery and charge ; 
First the Army, then the nation batteries at the same time. Every- 
settled it. Both official tests and thing on one base. Engine re- 
farm service have proved the moved in 5.minutes with ignition 
Marco’s infinite superiority be- forswork on binder, or anywhere. 
yond all question. Silent chain drive as in automo- 
Farmers know that able engi- oe oe Beneraset 2000 ss rena 
neers designed the Marco when ih ae ake Pale ats say No 
the Army demanded a BIG plant € A oe 2 od ane for 
superior to any in existence. They ee phe a ee ees 
2 : : light work, Automatic control of 
know its surplus — power —its : 
: A current. No puzzling meters. 
greater capacity — ifs. greater Selfestarti Sreiaee t : 
range of use. The Marco with pol atone eure Pee datak 
; 3 : est, most dependable plant made. 
its specially built, multi-pur- are ; 
Beale couled New Ie Built like a fine automobile en- 
po , a bai a gine! Practically trouble proof! 
gine is or all farm power needs Lasts indefinitely! 
outside the tractor class. Lights Come and see it before our al- 
every building on the place and lotment is gone. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE ee 
ELECTRIC GARAGE ~— 
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THE HOLDING OF LOCAL 

MEETINGS. 

We believe some dairy farmers must 
be trying to make their business profit- 
able by following lines similar to the 
church member who makes his contri- 
 putions but never goes to church. The 
Jatter seems to reason the Almighty is 
_ after the money and will reward ac- 
cording to promptness in making pay- 
ments. 

Holding and attendance of Local 
meetings is the main sacrifice dairy 
- farmers are called upon to make .and 
if there is any ‘‘dairy religion’’ which 


they ought to follow it is this one 


~ thing. 

Keep the Local organizations alive 
or a good gust of wind will blow the 
whole business away. 


CENTRAL OHIO DAIRYMEN 
ACTIVE. 


During the past month many new 
members have been secured by The 
Central Milk Producers’ Company 
which is bringing this district nearer 
to the time when real constructive work 
can be undertaken. 

In order to fully organize this dis- 
trict, President Miller is calling for a 
series of community meetings. Every 
effort will be made to secure the indi- 
vidual support of dairy farmers which 
is necessary for success in organization. 
The dairy farmers supplying the city 
of Columbus have probably been treat- 
ed as badly, if not worse than others 
in the State. They have supplied milk 
to this market at a price far under the 
level to which they were entitled and 
consumers have enjoyed a retail price 
below most other large Ohio cities and 
lower than ought to have existed. 

In spite of these facts the Columbus 
newspapers and some other self ack- 
nowledged representatives of the pub- 
lic have constantly harassed the milk 
business. Most of the losses have no 


doubt been passed over to the producers” 


of the market and yet with 14c retail 
milk the dealers are going to find diffi- 
eulty to build a treasury sufficient to 
meet prevailing prices paid to pro- 
ducers during next fall and winter. 


No market in Ohio should be retail-— 


ing milk at a lower price than 15c¢ per 
quart under present conditions and 
moreover these market should begin to 
understand a higher price will be 
necessary during the fall and winter. 


AMONGST OUR BENEFACTORS. 


With the clearing smoke from the 
first battle of dairy farmers with adver- 
sities there is gradually apnearing nug- 
gets of pure gold in the form of men 
who have faithfully pressed on with 
the banners of organized effort. 

Most of our readers need no introduc- 
tion to President Brenneman of the 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany. | : 

His experience in the co-operative 
dairy farmer movement we believe to 
be without parallel because it has shown 
the greatest amount of personal sacri- 
fice prompted by community interest. 
Nothing other than a desire to help 
fellow dairy farmers has prompted the 
continuance of his efforts and his desire 


has carried thru times of seeming fail- . 


ure both for himself and his work. He 
has spent time, money and health with- 
out complaint and without chance of 
recompense. With this knowledge our 
few years of close association has given, 
the Reporter is happy in its praise be- 
cause President Brenneman has been 
successful in his work. 
We have heard his appeals and honest 
expressions tO unorganized dairymen 
“pir confidence arise. We have 
ustructions and good advice 
| of his organization and 
| belief in him. We have 
observed his tact and unusual judgment 
when dealing with buyers and recog- 
nized the respect created for producers 
rights. We have come to know his dis- 
likes of individual powers and desires 
for democratic principles, and his ability 
to keep courage and work under the 
most trying conditions. 
» The dairy community cannot be over 
appreciative for men who measure to 
H by Be! standard, ne ~ 


preva iene. 
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“BUTTER FAMINE IN CORTLAND. 
‘ ay re 


Word reaches us to the effect, users 
of yellow butter are unable to secure 
their wants from the stores of Cort- 
land, Ohio. Ss v4 

This community ranks among the 
most extensive dairy communities in 
the State. What is the matter? 


Ina recent issue we told of an ar-- 


rangement whereby butter and cheese 
might be secured from the receiving 
stations. Weare wondering how many 
Local organizations haye~taken avtion 
along this line. 

- There is one sure thing, unless milk 
and dairy products are on sale where 
consumers may readily secure their 
needs, there is little opportunity to 
compete with substitutes which will be 
found on sale at every corner. If the 
farmers of the nation will consume all 
the milk and dairy products necessary 
to promote the growth and keep the 
health of themselves and families, ap- 
proximately two-thirds of production 
will never be off the farm. 


Sates 5S ar aR a 


One of our readers urges dairy farm- 
ers to carry out the idea expressed at 
the last Advisory Council meeting of 


The D, C. 8. Co. whereby the milk of 
one or more cows be kept at home for 


the purpose of sufficiently supplying the 


family. table. 

~ .The Reporter is ready for reports 
from the next place where dairy pro- 
ducts are not obtainable. 


PROPER USE OF FORAGE REDUCES 
COST OF PORK. 


Growing and fattening hogs in the 
summer time without the use of some 
pasture crops is usually an uneconomi- 
cal practice. With the present ex- 
tremely high prices of grain feeds, it is 
profitable to substitute, as far as pos- 
sible, forage crops for grain feeds. A 
saving of 15 to 25 per cent of the total 
amount of grain and supplements may 
be expected thru the use of forage. 
Pasture crops when combined with 
grain feeds will produce the cheapest 
rations for both breeding and fatten- 
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. 1816-1320 Market Street 
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Wherever the work is 
hardest and the require- 
ments most exacting— 
~there you find Garfords 
giving the Low Cost Ton- 
Mile. 4 


THE HENDERSON-OVERLAND co. 
James A. Henderson, Gen. Mgr. — 
Phones: Bell, 258; Auto. 5107 


= 


Youngstown, O. 


turns have been obtained whe: 
was fed in addition to the - 
the rate of 2 to 3 per cent of t 
of the hogs per day. 
- In order to supply plenty of p: 
age all thru the season, it will b 
to supply several kinds of 
crops if possible, as no single. 
crop fulfills the forage requirem 
for an entire season. Change of 
ture is good for the hogs and th 
ture as well, for it gives the pastu 
rest and adds variety to the rati 
the hogs, both of which are good 
tices. ie 


Blessed are they who honor m 
what he is, who do not sneer at t 
because it sprang from an acorn. 
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eww &. DAIRY GLOOM packed his 
traveling kit and quietly left 
his old home in_ Northwest 
Ohio -during the early morn- 


ig hours of Thursday, June 10. 


The first stock-holder’s meeting of 
“ie Northwest  Co- -operative Sales 


Company was scheduled for that day 


and well did ‘‘Dairy Gloom’’ know the 


_ physical prowess of the challenger they 


"were to present. 


~ Confidence did not even have a strug- 


gle for he wore the King’s crown long 
before Chairman Burr’s gavel called 
the meeting to order in the Fulton 
County Court House. Dairy farmers 
from fifty miles around had left. their 
work in the fields to attend the mect- 
ing which seemed to them the most im- 
portant one ever called within their dis- 
trict and of more individual conse- 
quence than the great political conven- 
‘tion then progressing in Chicago where 


‘would-be presidents’’ were being eli- 


minated to the choice of one. 

To really know this new organization 
of dairy farmers, one has to meet this 
man Jay C. Burr, who served as Chair- 


man of the Incorporation Committee. 


The writer first enjoyed such occas- 
ion when he entered the Fulton County 
Farm Bureau office on Wednesday morn- 
ing preceding the meeting and found 
chairman Burr and County Agent Cave 
busily endeavoring to tabulate the num- 


bers of dairy farmers who had subscerib- 


ed for membership during the energetic 
campaign waged during the few weeks 
following the application for a charter. 
Mr. Burr soon impressed us as one of 
those few men who have the qualifica- 


_ tions necessary to undertake and suc- 


cessfully organize dairy farmers into a 
suecesssful co-operative selling agency. 


Fully conscious of the importance of 
the undertaking, recognizing the need of 


following sound business policies, solici- 
tous of information concerning pol- 
icies guaranteeing efficient management 
under democratic —govetnment, frank, 


_honest and determined. These qualitics . 
did not necessarily need be pointed out 


tous, but because they were by many 
‘interested parties, it is safe to say they 
are also recognized by.the several thous- 
and dairy farmers who are ‘going to 
back this new dairy organization with 


* all the individual support possible to 
gi give. Mr, Burr is unanimously credited 


ee oe to this issue. Sup- 


JUNE 21st, 1920. 


porting the undertaking has been an en- 
ergetic campaign by the County Agents. 
Many dairy farmers enthusiastically 
showed appreciation for the support 
these extension workers have been giv 
ing.” Wherever and whenever they have 
been called upon to give their time and 
effort, the Northwest organization has 
made a gain. 

Scattered thruout the district have 
been an army of dairy farmers who 
were willing to give time and effort in 
the organizing of the district. 


Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales company 
in his address before the stoekholders 
where he said the investigation of the 
Incorperation -Committee had fully sat- 
isfied them in the matter of adopting 
the D. C, 8. Co. form of organization 
and their business policies. 

The primary business before the 
meeting was in the election of five 
members to serve on the Board of Di- 
rectors. After the Secretary had an- 
nounced the necessary two-thirds major- 
ity represented at the meeting either in 


Showing the Court House at Wauseon, Ohio, where the largest meeting of 
dairy farmers ever held in Northwestern Ohio was gathered June 10th, to elect 
officers for the new dairy organization. 


These things aré mentioned to en- 
able the reader to understand the fac- 
tors largely responsible for the North- 
west organization’s record in securing 
members and support of dairy farmers. 
Their progress stands out as phenom- 
inal and most unequaled. 

lf it were not for the spirit and sub- 
stantial backing this organization holds 
and of which mention has been made, 
ene night question whether or not it 
would be lasting. It’s foundation is of 
econerete and substantial as possible to 
make, There are roots fastened deeper 
than into the crust of excitement and 
the indlination to follow in the well 
beaten paths made by the sister organ- 
zation in the Pittsburgh distriet prac- 
tically assures the success of the, North- 
west organization. 

Chairman Burr paid tribute to The 


wa 
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person. of by proxy, the eleetion was 
held and resulted in the selection of the 
following parties: Jay C. Burr, Fulton 
County; Bayless Griffin, Lucas County; 
Herbert L. Whiteman, Lucas county; 
Jacob Eff, Monroe County, Michigan; 
L, E. Connell, Fayette county. 

The proposed by-laws governing the 
parent organization as well as the Lo- 


’ cal Branches were read and adopted. 


A. W. Place, Director of the D. C. S 
Co. was present and gave a most inter- 
esting address at both the morning and 
afternoon sessions: The speaker made 
comparisons bearing upon the benefits 
derived in an organized dairy commun- 
ity together with many practical™sug- 
gestions concerning the organization of 
the producers in Northwest Ohio and 
Southern Michigan. 


The Northwest organization intends 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Northwest Dairymen Meet at Wauseon 


to continue organization efforts until 
every dairy farmer has had opportunity 
to become a member. On Friday, June 
18, an ‘‘every producer’’. canvas was 
conducted which gives the Northwest- 
ern Co-operative Sales Company second 
place in Ohio in point of numbers. 


NORTHWEST ADOPTS ADVISORY 
COUNCIL PLAN 


In each Local Branch of The North- 
west Co-operative Sales Company there 
will be one representative for each fifty 
stockholders or major portion thereof. 
These representatives constitute the 
stockholder’s protective body known as 
the Advisory Council. 

A similar organization exists within 
The Co-operative Sales 
company and has been one of the great- 
est contributing factor in that organi- 
zations success. 

The usual Ohio corporation is quite 
autocratic because it vests absolute con- 
establishment of the Advisory Council 
is for the purpose of keeping the co- 
operative organization d@rhocratic and 
providing the membership with author- 
ity over the Board of Directors at all 
times. 

It is quite essential that dairy far- 
mers direct their own organization 
rather than a few who may become its 
trol within the Board of Directors. The 
officers. Experience has shown unless 
this-principle is very closely adhered to 
there is not apt to be much of an or- 
ganization to direct. 


Dairymen’s 


SOON OUT OF SIGHT. 

**So you think you are becoming near- 
sighted, do you?’’ said the optician. 

**Yes,"I do,’’ replied the tired busi- 
ness man. 

‘‘What makes you think so?’ 

‘‘Because I can’t see a dollar go near 
as far as I used to.”*—Yonkers States- 
man. 


THE JOYS OF LABOR. 


‘‘Who are those two men earrying 
that dust-bin?’’ 

‘“Two professors earning an extra 
coin or two.’? 

‘And who is the fellow in the fur- 
coat??? 


He em- 


“*Oh, that’s the dustman. 
ploys them.’’—Karikaturen (Chris- 
tiania.) 


iN many dairy farms, good 
sweet milkis being produced 
where facilities for cooling 
would seem inadequate. The 
owners do not worry so very 


‘much about sour milk and have far less 


trouble of this kind than others where 
a lot more care is taken to lower the 


temperature. Their secret is in keeping 
dirt from making further precautions 
necessary. 


Clean milk will remain sweet for sev- 
eral hours longer than dirty milk even 
4 


Properly strained milk leaves less bacteria 
to multiply and promote souring process. 


at a higher temperature. The strainer 
cloth plays a most important part in 
the production of good clean milk, al- 
though one should not expect the strain- 
er to remove other than dirt which en- 
ters the milk despite other precaution- 
ary measures. The greater part of dirt 


comes from the body of the cow. Other 


sources are the air, the hands and cloth- 


ing of the milker, and unclean strain- 
ers, pails, cans and other utensils. 

With all these factors there should be 
proper consideration, Clean the body of 
the cow to prevent hairs, manure straw, 
etc., from dropping into the milk pail 
during the course of milking. The 
milker’s hands and elothes should be 
clean and care taken to prevent stir- 
ring of dust, chaff, ete. The use of a 
pail with a small opening leaves less 
opportunity for contamination in this 
way. Too often these precautionary 
measures are negected and the milk 
strainer is relied upon to remove things 
which should never have entered th 
milk. 

Under the best of conditions, the 
wire strainer is inefficient and should 
be replaced either by a strainer made 
of filter cloth or by the use of absor- 
bent cotton placed between two thick- 
nesses of cheese cloth. 

Filer cloth can be bought from the 
leading dairy supply “houses, and. is 
comparatively inexpensive, New 
squares of it may be used each milking, 

r, if properly washed and _ sterilized 
they may be used again until the long 
fibers become worn. One roll of filter 
cloth, if properly used, should last from 
three to six months in taking care of 
the mik from a herd of twenty cows. 

Absorbent cotton can be purchased at 
any drug store. Before using it should 
be split into one-third or one-fourth its 
original thickness, and fresh cotton 
must be used each time. A 1-pound 
package should last about a month for 
a herd of- twenty cows. 

Our attenion has been recently called 
to a new type strainer. With this; the 
milk is strained thru small dises made 
of absorbent cotton which are used but 
onee and then replaced with another 


disc. It is inexpensive and highly re- 


The Farm Truck that today is giving satisfaction to thousands , 


of users is— 


THE NASH © 


It is a dependable machine, giving to its owner an abundance 


of service and satisfaction. 


Write us and we will quote prices. 2 


Tre Mahoning Auto Sales Co. | | 


237 Wick Avenue 


Ge dey, * 
THE GIANT THAT 
TIVES INA BOX 


1021 WICK AVE. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Strike While the lion 1s Ho 


Buy an Oversize Exide Battery Now, rather than experiment 
with batteries of unknown quality. 


EXIDE Eee HAVE BEEN ON THE MARKET 


32 YEARS 


EXIDE MILBURN SERVICE 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


BS raring in —— oF Sour Milk =" : 


ae 


commended, The name of the manufac- 
turer will be supplied to ‘interested 
parties upon request. 

The little extra work, if any, required 
to properly strain milk will be more 
than offset thru elimination of so many 
chances -of sour milk and the better 
quality of milk furnished will have 
greater influence in extending markets 
and bringing a better price. 

The subject may seem a trifling mat- 
ter to some producers, but it is a most 
interesting one to consumers depending 


— 


5 nual: loss from bad eggs. 


season, should be ig uP, 


he 


two million dollars, This’ Joss cal 
largely eliminated, say poultry s} 
ists, by producing infertile egg 
suggested that roosters too valua 
be disposed of, following the bi 


SUMMER ae PRICES HIG rar 
| THAN EVER. | 


With eggs selling at higher pric z 
this time of the year than has 
been known, E. L. Dakan, pouli 
specialist at the Ohio State Univ 


calls attention to the need of kee 
up the ration of animal protein. 
though the hens are laying, and als 
keep them free from lice, — 

‘Do not reduce the laying mas 
the quantity of meat scraps, or f 
age that it contains,’’- says Prof 
Dakan. ‘‘The surest way of keep: 
up summer production is to force 1 
consumption of more mash and re 
the grain. This should be done 
keeping the mash before the hens a’ 
times in such a form that it is p 
able and contains the proper amou 
animal protein. A good summer 
may be made of two parts high 
shorts, two parts bran, and on 
meat scraps or tankage. 


amount of meat scraps_ 
should be reduced. Cut out the 
feed in the morning and give al 
upon good clean milk for the health of will eat at night. This will acco 
themselves and families. the a eh es ee 
Unlike the calf that can take milk, 1728 Consumption ony. pide 
from the cow without chances of aie kept from corny ae 


side contamination, little children de- 
pend upon the care the dairy farmer 
takes to protect them. Dirty strainer 
cloths do not give this insurance. 


Improperly strained milk leaves thousands , 
ef bacteria working overtime to. sour milk. 


*, ; 

Blessed are they who remembe: 

' owe to every human being the d 
being honest, just and true. 


Is now offered to a limited amount at pate 
$100.00 a share. 


It is not a speculation, but a conservative in- " 
come-producing investment—seven dollars a 
year, paid quarterly, on every $100 invested. 


It is not a chance hundreds of miles from 
home, but a partnership in a steadily growing 
company furnishing the. essential services of 
“electric light, power, heat and railway trans- 
portation right here in Mahoning and Trum- 
bull counties, Ohio, and Mercer, Lawrence and. 
Beaver Counties, Pennsylvania. 


All preferred dividends have been paid since — 
the organization of the Company in 1905. Full - 
Les are yours on request. 


tigre: The Mahoning & Shenango Ren & Lt. eye 


- Sharon, Pa. Youngstown, O. New Castle, Pa. e ee 


* 129-131 East Federal Street, oni Ohio 

We carry a complete line of fancy and staple groceries, fr 
and vegetables. Our poliey—low prices, high quality 

Try our bulk coffees and teas for less money than you 

paying for fancy pl St Canned goods retailed 

‘sale prices. — 


holders of The Dairymen’s 
| Co-operative Sales Company 
=—— at the Advisory Council 
ng, held in Youngstown, Ohio, on 
y, June 5, was the largest in the 
uistory of the organization. __ 

_ The business of first importance com- 
ng before the meeting was nomination 


— 


of members to serve on the Borad of 
Directors for the coming year. The 
aames of those nominated were P. 8. 
3renneman, W. S. Wise, A. W. Place, 
Tohn Kampf, F. S. Bartlett, W. W. Bul- 


m Saturday, June 12. — 
.! 


eing the most successful organiza- 
n of the kind of which he knew. He 
mended the joining of a Federa- 
ion of Milk Producers organizations 
nd emphasized the need of ‘‘use more 
ik campaigns.’’ Comparisons were 
2 of the food value of milk with 
; ora oods of relatively the same cost. 


For several weeks there has been 
alk of forming a Federation of Milk 
*roducer’s Organizations in the north 
entral states. A. W. Place had at- 
nded conferences called to discuss 
ig project an brought the subject be- 
ore the Advisory Council meeting. 
fter some discussion the matter was 
laced in the hands of the Resolution 
‘ommittee who later presented a report 
a which they endorsed the principle of 
ederating with other dairy organiza- 
ions, but declining at present to enter 
ato such relations until the other or- 
anizations in the proposed federation 
re on a sound financial basis and able 
0 assume their share of the obligations 
ntailed thereby. 
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| cunt the votes cast by the membership 
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. Nominations for Board of Directors and Other Important Business Comes Before Meeting 


quired as to who was responsible for 
the statement that no milk would be ac- 
cepted at the factories except what 
came in on’ the regular route wagons 
and also who had the power to enforce 
Such an order. Dorset and Jamestown 
representatives also reported that such 
an order had not been enforced in their 
respective plants. Mr. Wise explained 
that it was not the intenion of The 
Dairymen’s Co-operaive Sales company 
to exclude any producer from having 
his milk received at the local plants 
whether he bea member of the organ- 


ization or not and therefore non-mem- | 


bers could have their milk hauled by 
the route wagons employed by the or- 
ganization but that an extra. charge 
not to exceed five cents per hundred 
would be made. Because the non-mem- 


ber takes no part in the solving of the: 


local problems such as the arranging of 
routes and ‘bOther things meant to bring 
greater efficiency this additional charge 
is placed upon him. The charge is divi- 
ded equally between .the hauler of the 
route and the organization. 


Some time ago the dealers advised 
their local plant managers not to receive 
milk from producrs who didn’t place 
same upon the route wagon. This of 
course was only meant to apply to those 
who could practically do so and worked 
to the advantage of the producer and 
the route. The action was .taken to 
eliminate unnecessary wagons and ex- 
pediate the handling of milk at the 
plants and perhaps to somewhat protect 
routes by placing as much milk as pos- 
sible upon the route wagons thereby 
lowering hauling charges. . The order 


was practical and should be enforced in. 


every plant. The enforcing is not the 
business of the D. C. S. Co. although 
the Reporter believes the locals should 
use their influence to have it done be- 
cause it so greaty reflects to the bene- 
fit of their members. The milk Com- 
panies or their plant managers are the 
parties who must assume the responsi- 
bility of saying where this will apply 
and if they ate actually interested in 
, the welfare of the majority of pro- 
ducers sending milk to them, neither the 
companies or their plant managers will 
contenance the granting of special priv- 
ileges to any producer who wants some- 
thing at'the expense of other producers. 
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ie . Distributors of 
NOBLE WORM DRIVE TRUCKS 


60 E. Indianola Avenue 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Bell 1193 
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Bell, Main 802 
in coln Avenue Ne 


The Franklin Air- Cooled Car 
Winton Simple Six 
>  #£.P. ZINN 


Auto. 77767 en 
Youngstown, Ohio 


We realize the fact that some local 
plant managers often fail to show a 
spirit of co-operation and sometimes 
actually do things which seems for the 


. purpose of demonstrating their author- 


ity. Plant managers who do not co- 
operate for the successful and eftigient 
operation of all the affairs in their com- 
munities are poor employees for their 
companies and we do not believe their 
services would continue should their 
employers realize their failure to co- 
operate. 


The Committee on Advertising made - 


recommendations for an advertising 
campaign. (lst) An appeal to County 
and City Boards of Education to keep 
before the pupils the importance of 
milk as a food. (2nd) That local. organ- 
izations arrange with restaurants to 


display an electric sign advertising the~ 


use of milk as a drink. (3rd) That the 
daily press be given short articles keep- 
ing before the publie some ideas of the 
production and consumption of milk. 
(4th) That the members of the D. C. 8. 
Co. first set the example by the use of 
more milk and dairy products in their 
own homes, thereby discouraging the 
use of all substitutes, helping to solve 
the surplus problem, and doing their 


part in keeping the price to a level with, 


the cost of production. 


In the report of the Finance Commit- 


tee attention was called to the fact dis- 
bursements had exceeded receipts by 
$205.61. They advised that money be 
borrowed to provide’ sufficient office 
help to collect all unpaid dues. They 
asked the Treasurer to be suppied with 
a cash book enabling the Finance Com- 
mittee to make a more detailed report 
and also recommended some bank in 
the City of Pittsburgh be made Treas- 
urer of the Company for the purpose of 
handling the voucher check system to 


be inaugurated, All voucher checks are. 


to be signed by the Secretary on 
bank as Treasurer. 

The Committee on Condensories recom- 
mended a more complete organizatin be 
secured and asked the help of each local 
organization to secure the membership 
of all dairy farmers around the plants 
and condensories. : 


A motion was made and earried pro- 
viding that, the President appoint a com- 


the 


mittee for the purpose of drafting regu- 
lations for the appointment of an exe- 
cutive committee consisting of patrons 
of each receiving station whose duty 
shall be the adjusting of differences be- 
tween members and the manager of the 
plant and co-operate with the manager 
of the plant to the best interests of all 
concerned. 


Upon complaint of the failure of the 
inspector to perform his duties. Mr. 
Place explained the system being used 
at the present time. The inspector is 
provided with a series of cards which 
are left where the produceér’s premises 
are not in satisfactory condition to sell 
milk. The first “card states the reason 
for which the milk has been excluded 
from sale in Pittsburgh, The second 
states that the producer has remedied 
the conditions for which his milk had 
been exeluded and was ready to have 
his premises reinspected. The third card 
is sent by the inspector to Dr. MeNeil 
stating that he had excluded the milk 
from the dairy of the producer, and the 
fourth card is sent when the premises 
has been reinspected and on which is 
given the results found. There should 
not be difficulty as in the past because 
the producer is not given to fully un- 
derstand wherein he has failed to meet 
the requirements and neither should 
there be unnecessary delay in having a 
reinspection made. Where any trouble 
of this nature occurs, producers are ad- 
visd to write and fully advise the office 
of the D. C. 8. Co. 


During the period of discussion sev- 
eral complaints were made bearing upon 
temperature requirements. One that 
milk had been returned on account of 
being too warm when it , reached the 
plant when it was only two degrees 
from the required temperature after 
standing at the plant two hours before 
being reached to take the test. Other 
complaints were made that wagons are 


» required to stand one or two hours be- 


fore temperature tests are made and 
wagons unloaded. Another that milk 
had. to set on the stand until 11.00 a. 
m. before the truck got around on its 
second trip to collect. Mr. Wise advis- 
ed that locals should take troubles of 
this nature up with the office when 
there is no means of solving them lo- 
cally. 
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MORE MILES PER GALLON 
MORE MILES ON TIRES 


The Kay Motor Sales Co. 
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Union Motor Trucks 


The Truck That Makes the Owner Smile 


THE HOFFMASTER-GIFFORD MOTOR CO. 
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TIME FOR ACTION 


Editor Reporter: 
present Congress to pass the Capper- 
Hershman bill and granting to farmers 
right to do business without political 
interference is nothing more than to be 
expected, During a period when agri- 
culture, and especially dairy farmers, 
has faced gravest problems, these leg- 
islators have utterly ignored every is- 
sue reflecting toward a better pay en- 
velope for the thousands whose honest 
labor and interest in national existence 
caused the triumph over enemies, 

Every time some bill favorable to 
agriculture is brought up these fellows 
try to tell us we want class legislation 
and that we ought to take a chance 
with the rest. Now it seems to me this 
Capper-Hershman bill would leave us 
have a chance with the rest but so-long 
as prospect of prison terms are hung 
over the heads of men who endeavor to 
organized farmers into organizations 
exist, what chance is there of doing bus- 
iness. 

_ So far as agriculture is concerned 
there would have been nothing missed 
if Congress had toured Europe during 
the last term, It will be mighty hard 
for these follows coming home to expain 
themseves for failure to look after the 
welfare of agriculture which after all 
means all the people. For my part, I 
am going to look the next fellow over 
_ before he has a chance to repeat the 
past performance.—L. W. - ; 


COWS AND COST OF KEEP 


I have been milking about thirty 
head of cows, part of which come fresh 
in the spring and part in the fall, and 
‘will say my cows aré all young ones 
and good for their age, 

In order to get them thru the winter 
it was necessary to buy considerable 
feed and when the price of milk com- 
menced to go down it left us in debt 
for feed. Now when a dairy of good 
young cows will not pay their way I 
think it is time to raise the price of 
milk or quit the dairy business. My 
cows run me behind $310 for hay and 
grain, during the five winter months 
and did not give me $100 for my labor. 
If the city man thinks he is getting 
rich in the dairy business just let him 
- come on and run a dairy farm for just 
- one year. If he is honest he will have 
to admit I am telling the truth. 

It seems to me the dairy farmer 
should receive aah, per cent of the 


The failure of the 


‘oiling price. 
the farms, do the work and get about 
35 per cent on the dollar. 

‘Unless these is something done to 
raise the price of milk to nearer the 
price of things we buy, the consumer 


will be asking for milk even if it be 


25 cents per quart. For one, I am will- 
ing to quit the buisness until we By 
the cost of production out of it—F. B 
Ashtabula County. 


We own the cows and 


‘Two Halfbreeds for One Pureb 
“After careful calculation W. T. : 
ae. a North Carolina livestock owner, — 
‘decided to sell two halfbred bulls and : 
to replace them with one purebred. The — 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, which recently enrolled this farm- — 
er in the ‘Better Sires—Better Stock’’ 
movement, approved his judgment. 


| Farm Loans at 6% 


Why Pay a Higher Rate of Interest? 


Write: for catalog describing 52 farms of all sizes for sale or exchange ~ 


‘The Western Reserve ram AQENCY Gt, (i. 


_ Rooms 502-3-4 Second National Bank Bldg., Warren, O 


| The support of Motor Trucks and 


1316-1320 Market Street 


The Solution of the 


Transportation Problem— 


of the transportation facilities of 
the country, the motor truck is prov- 
ing itself vitally essential to the relief 
of present economic conditions and 
to the proper and satisfactory hand- 
ling of the Nation’s business. 


ff 


Good Roads by statesmen and 
financiers the country over will 
help— 


THE HENDERSON-OVERLAND co. , 
James A, Henderson, Gen. Mer. 
Phones: Bell, 258; Auto. 5107 
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IN the present crippled condition — 


Keep the Traffic Moving 


Youngstown, 0. 


To a half bas H 
“WORLD’S CHAMPION: T 
Maplecrest Monarch— But: 
King De Kol OColantha. Sired b 
Friend Hengerveld De Kol Bui 
ter Boy and from a PU: = ds 


Write us for full particulars 
We furnish free bageene. servi 
Also— ; 
 -We-will keep your . iborty 
Bonds, without cost to | ones eli 
the coupons when due, and Tee 
them to your credit, 


AND WE PAY 5%um war 
The People’ § Svs to 


‘Warren, Ohio — 
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favoring advertising of 
airy products for the pur- 
imereasing their consumption 
rapidly growing. 

uct of the farm, no article of 
e has back of it the appeal- 
as has milk and the products 


h, the physical and mental de- 
ent of the human being. It’s 
tho considerable greater than 
prevails would effect great econ- 
n the food outlay of the average 

y when used to the greatest ex- 


tter forwarded to the office of 
ymen’s Co-operative Sales 
‘Mr. L. P. Bailey, Chairman of 
rtising Committee, outlines 
practical ideas that may be 
the Pittsburgh district. 


s no subject of so much con- 
o dairy farmers as the extension 
ir markets, The healthy business 
rally the one whose sales force 
eep the demands beyond or on a 
production and goes so far as 
idy the market and the possible 
eight it can carry.’’ 
Mr. Bailey proposes a dual campaign 
each both the producer and ¢on- 
f k and dairy products. He 
ves the producer should aim to the 
standard of quality and the 
ent production. He says the 
offered should be equivalent to 
ice demanded and urges the nec- 
y of every proucer recognizing and 
ing this principle. <A little 
t of bad food pooled with good 
soon reduces the whole to the 
of the poorest. Also the poorest 
sed to the best anywhere along the 
from producer to consumer lowers 
and lessens consumption. Pro- 
ave a common interest in the 
of their product and co-opera- 
needful for all. 


ggestions made contain the 
: _ Edueational to the producer. 
feeding and care of cows, 
dling of milk, pasture, 


sion of seasonable pro- 
1s and shortage. 

mpartive values of milk 
_products as a food. 
oduction costs. 
ure of the dairy industry. 
- 


market for inceased poduction 
) stimulate the consumer’s mind 
oint where he would be willing 
le price necessary to be profita- 
hose engaged in meeting his de- 

Unless an advertising campaign 
med to do these things and un- 
‘Tarmers are willing to pay the 
g Su attempt had better not be 
ee es a Soe . <= 
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h it can be made. It holds . 
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DAIRYMEN’S. 


made. It is too big’a proposition to 
do in a half-hearted manner. 

When the members of The Dairy- 
men’s Co-operative Sales Company un- 
dertake to advertise their products they 
will expect to be the beneficiaries. 
When the members of this organization 
undertake to produce the best quality 
of milk, they will expect to be paid a 
premium for that quality. The fact 
that milk is produced by a member of 
the D. C. 8. Co, should appeal to the 
consumer as ‘‘57 varieties’’ does for 
Heinz pickles, Quality milk must be 
more than plain milk. Something must. 
distinguish it from poor milk and lead 
the consumer to its place of purchase. — 


If D. C. 8. Co. milk is good milk, it 
should have a name or sign the con- 
sumer will recognize and demand, The 
word ‘‘Sunkist’’ has brought hundreds 
of thosands of dollars to the growers 
of that orange which the orange itself 
would have failed to bring. Its taste, 
size or color is not distinguishable from. 
many another orange but the advertise- 
ments have served the purpose. - 


D. 8. C. Co milk is good milk and — 


the organization is constantly endeavor- 
ing to raise the standard of quality. 
It can be advertised as the best milk 
obtainable in the district and the deal- 
ers who handle D. 8. C, Co. milk ex- 
clusively can profit secordingly. The 
label on every bottle should earry the 
trade mark of quality and protect the 
consumer from milk powder or skim 
milk containing vegetable fat in the 
place of butter fat. 

Manufactured products made in this 
district are made from the same dairy 
herds that pass inspection requirements 
for whole milk consumption. There 
should be some reward for this superi- 
ority and consumers in this district 
should be made to want the manufac- 
tured products they consume to be 


-made.from milk produeed by dairy herds 


inspected to safeguard their health. 


The members of the D. C. 8. Co. will, 
want results in the shortest period of 
time, hence an advertising campaign 


should be big enough to bring results — 


thruout the district.» Very little bene- - 


fit could be derived from localized com- 


paigns because the shifting supply — 
would be to readily possible. 
big proposition to be handled in a big 
way and along lines followed by any 
manufacturer or mercantile house us- 
ing advertising as a selling force. 


The mediums to be used are not 
nearly so important at this time as 
reaching the decision whether those 


chosen will be backed sufficiently to put 
the idea across. Even the painting of 
a milk sign on the barn would have 
an effect, providing enough barns were 
painted, but if only one barn is to be 
painted, better paint on the back side. 

A good diseussion, a beter under- 
standing should be had of this adver- 
tising proposition after which the mem- 
bers can decide whether they are ready 
to foot the bill. 
ed. 


at SEELY & CO. 


ceries and Meats 


Automatie 5883 
Phone Fed. 1899 


: PRICE REPORTER 
HRU ADVERTISING Sie : 


at t Advertising Committee Makes 
Suggestions for Campaign 4 


It is a 


Suggestions are invit- — 
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| REGRINDING 
- CYLINDERS 


Fitting pistons and wrist pins. We carry a 
complete stock of pistons in the rough-Bushings, 
Bearings, Axle Shafts-parts and all kind of 
rings. 


a 
a 


We have a complete Automobile Machine 
i 


Shop. We-work a day and night shift and can 
give you service and expert workmanship. 


\ 


F. B. Smith Garage 


36-46 Pyatt Street 


Youngstown, Ohio Both Phones 
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Quality is our standard; let it be yours 


HARTZELL'S 


Youngstown’s Largest Clothiers and Furnishers 
for men, young men, boys and children 


140-147. West Federal St. 


THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE TO BUY 


CORD TIRES 
Egin’s Super Cord Tire Shop 


9 North Chestnut Street 
Youngstown, Ohio 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


PATENT MEDICINES, SICKROOM SUPPLIES, TOILET 
ARTICLES, PERFUMES, SOAPS, STATIONERY, 
; CANDIES, GIFTS, ETC. 


MATHEWS 


CUT RATE MEDICINE STORE 
18 East Federal St. Youngstown, Ohio 
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CREAM PROD UCERS BENEF | i F, ROM ° 
ORGANIZA TION | 


“In a few cases, cream producers do 
not recognize the benefits to be derived 
from organization and rather look upon 
the co-operative plan as something only 
of interest to the whole milk shipper. 

Whether a sweet or sour cream ship; 
per the fact remains he is still a dairy? 
man and as such will be affected by all 
the conditions existing in the industry 
as a whole whether to his .profit or to 
his loss, 

Cream producers can be whole milk 
producers and whole milk producers can 
be cream producers.. As a tfrule, the 
cream producer is not so well situated 
to become a shipper of whole milk. It 
is well that this is true because if all 
milk was so readily available to whole 
milk markets, such markets would be 
overloaded. On the other hand the 
greater the demands created in whole 


milk markets with the natural turn 
over of cream producers to whole 
producers, the better will be the 


returns from cream. The sweet cream 
producer will advance in nearly exact 


proportions to whole milk. The agita-— 


tion being created by dairy organiza- 
tions demanding standardization of ice 


cream is a distinct advantage to him- 


Some manufacturers of ice cream have 
practically eliminated the cream. This 
works to the disadvantage of sweet 


cream producers—and as sold today is 
an actual fraud against the consuming 
public. 

The sweet cream producer. has every- 
thing to gain from organization, The 
sour cream: producer has even more. He 
is concerned with the butter market and 
unless organized dairymen keep the 
consumer aware of the fact there is no 
substitute for butter and constantly 
fight the eneroachmens of so-called sub- 
stitutes, the sour cream producer will 
lose his market entirely. The produc- 
tion of so-called butter substitutes has 
increased during the past four years at 
sufficient rate to eliminate butter sales 
with the next ten years. The sour 
cream producer must endeavor to ele- 
vate the butter market or expect ser- 
ious consequence. 

An extensive campaign is being waged 
by certain ‘manufacturers to substitute 
vegetable fats for butter-fat even in 
whole milk. 

There is no question as to benefits to 
be derived from organization by dairy 
farmers no matter into what product 
milk produced may find its way. There 
are many benefits to be expected other 
than here mentioned which themselves 


should be sufficient to cause the cream - 


producer to join the co-operative dairy 
movement in his community. 
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| EFFICIENTE*BUILDINGS 
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_A GOOD BUSINESS MAN DOES NOT NEGLECT HIS EQUIP- 
MENT. A GOOD FARMER WILL HAVE THE BEST OF FARM 


BUILDINGS. 


Improper facilities for handling farm work cause waste and ineffi- 
ciency. The health of your stock, the preservation of your crop, mach- 
inery, etc. depend on your buildings, and they should be so designed and - 
constructed as to meet conditions in the most efficient way. 


We are completely equipped to furnish designs of this kind. 


< 


Come 


in and look over our assortment of farm building designs, which include 


all the latest types. 


‘The WESTERN RESERVE 
LUMBER COMPANY 


West Dawson St. 
Erie Street 
Prospect Street 
Jay Street 


NILES, 


WARREN, 0. W.& N. Phone 2114, 2115 
OHIO 

GIRARD, OHIO 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO 


Bell Phone 60, 91 
Bell Phone 514 


Tell. 192 | 


On. May 20, the Paris Township Lo- 
cal of the D. ©. S. Co., held a banquet~ 
and invited all producers in that sec- 
tion to attend. 


An interesting program ‘had been ar- 


- ranged and included adresses of Presi- 


dent Brenneman, County Agent A, G. 
Smith and A. W. Place. The need of 
dairy farmers being thoroly organized 
was discussed and many remarks were’ 
made showing the benefits dairy farm- 
ers derive from a solid organization. — 
After the meeting was called to or- 
der the following program was ren- 
dered: Reading and adoption’ of the 
minutes of the previous meeting, intro-° 
ductory remarks by the~ President of 
the local, piano duet by Synder sisters, 
selected, recitation by Neriat Powell, 
address by President Brenneman of the 
D. ©. 8. Co., recitation by Dorothy 


“Sponseller, recitation by Walker, bari- 


tone solo by Boyd Dager, address by 
A. W. Place of the D. C. S. Co., duet by 
Boyd Dager and sister, original poem 
by Verona Oaks, recitation by Melvin 
Sheatsley, address .by ag Agent 
Smith of Canton. 


Iee eream and cake were served and 


increasing the demand fo 
“suming twenty gallons of ice 


the other local organizations shou! 


The original poem rendered 
Oakes is ‘printed in this issue. 
Paris Township Local has the righ 
about these local méetings and so 


deavor to keep community interest 


the dairy organization by folloy wi e 
their example. yt 


_- FARMS FOR SALE 


Where the buildings are worth more 
than price asked for the farm, 


2 acre with house on worth bs ; 
sell for $1500. 


10 acres with house and tiara wi 
$2400; sell for $2000.. e 
20 acres with house and barn worth 
$2000; sell for $2000. A on 
38 acres with house and barn worth 
$6000; sell for $5000. ~ 
204 acres with buildings, ‘worth $10,- 
000; sell for $10,000. 
And other bargains. 
F, E. BURCH _ 


Route 2 East Orwell, fe) ‘i 


? contains? a 


Do you know that we have an agent in your 
neighborhood that will take your order for one ton 


or a car load? 


Do you know that ow is the time to buy yar : 


lime for spring? 


Write to us for prices. 


You Don’t Buy Dirtt— = 
When You Buy 7 : 


Te Carbon Limestone Company 


814 Stambaugh Bldg., 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


- CARBON — 
PULVERIZED 
LIMESTONE. 
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Do you know that we can deliver lime to you 
for less money than any other manufacturer, if you j 
consider the high ON ee of purity our material | 


S 
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own on the farm where the 

od things grow, © 

i rand old fields, where we reap 
and sow; 

| watch the farm animals in the 

eadows graze 

r they enjoy being out, on the hot 
; summer days. 


se is used to draw heavy loads, 
so to drive upon the roads, 
swine gives us pork and plenty of 
grease, 

the sheep keep us warm with it’s 
snowy fleece. ; 
without these, we don’t see how, 
ould we live without the good 


e are five food elements, you’ve 
- heard about that, ; 

‘ater, albumen, starch, sugar and fat: 
sse different food elements help to 
keep us alive, 

lk is the only food containing all 
ive. : 


hout milk we could make no milk 
- soup nor cheese, 


ORIGINAL POEM 


$$ 
. 


And to name all the rest I couldn’t ‘if 
I’d try. 7 

Oh, it’s grand to use milk at your own 
free will,- 

And to live on the farm where you get 
your fill; 

It’s so useful to young and old as well, 

And so we should aim to have plenty 
to sell. 


We surely do not. want less milk pro- 
duced, 
No do we want the amount sold re- 
duced; 
So to remedy this there is only one way, 
And that is for the dairyman to get 
sufficient pay. 


It is fitting and proper for the farmers 
to unite 

To consider the laws and demand what 
is right, 

To take some of the profit of the mid- 
dleman away, 

For you’re doing the work, and he’s 
getting the pay. 

My very best wishes I ‘give you tonight 

And hope this association will do what 
is right; 


I hope your days will be bright and — 


2 sunny, 
utter, ice cream, nor none of these; Until you live in the land of milk and 
No custards, rice pudding, nor no honey. 
cream pie, . ms Miss Verona Oakes. 
& 


" Better-Breeding Barn Cleaning 


‘ ‘T sold everything I had but one 
e-bred sow, for the reason that they 
re not purebred.’’ This statement 
ompanied enrollment in the ‘‘better- 
”? campaign of A. M. White, a 
orth Carolina farmer, explaining the 
all quantity of stock on hand at the 
at ; 


ebreds Within Six Months 

m buying a purebred Duroc-Jer- 
oar and will have all purebred 
on the farm within six months.’’ 
emark accompanied participation 
‘Better Sires—Better Stock’’ 
gn by George E. Mead, a _live- 
owner in Escambia County, Fla. 
value of purebred sires and better 

ock so greatly exceeds that of 
rior animals that often a mere sug- 
m is enough to bring about the 


Z 


e in progressive localities. 


Farm of All Scrub Sows 
0 purebred sires and 20 head of 
female live stock were the prop- 
f a Florida farmer a short time 
Not satisfied, however, with the 
ty of stock kept, he disposed of all 
ib sows, 9 in number.. Likewise, 
is incubating 50 eggs of standard- 
ed poultry as a basis for a well-bred 

try flock to replace his scrubs. 
e facts, reported to the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
connection with the movement for bet- 
ter live stock indicate that progressive 
stock owners are not satisfied with 
he ownership of purebred males, but 
re tb improve the female stock as 


rises <') 
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‘Better Sires’’ Local Color 

t the value of improved live stock 

gnized by farmers even though 

are still far from reaching that 

| on their farms is shown by corre- 
ence reaching the United States 


iment of Agriculture from regions » 


the live-stock industry is unde- 

At This township,’’ one farmer 
in pencil on a scrap of paper, ‘‘is 
sted in a better grade of cattle. 
is a sawmill and a carriage shop 


acksmith shop right by us, and . 


these would be good places for 
colored poster about better sires. 
| will send me some I will post 
"se F : ” 

several grade cows in our 
ntinues, ‘‘and will improve 
th a purebred Holstein bull, 
soon be ready to head the 


Registered Bull Replaces Scrub 


**T disposed of one scrub bull and re- 
placed him with a registered Holstein 
to build the herd up.’’ This statement 
from a Virginia dairyman reflects sen- 
timent for improving live stock in the 
Old Dominion State, The dairyman is 
enrolled in the ‘‘Better Sires—Better 
Stock’’ movement, in which Virginia 
now leads all other States from the 
standpoint of number of persons agree- 
ing to use purebred sires for all classes 
of stock kept. 


‘*Better Sires’’ for Rabbits 


The first person in the United States 
whose ‘‘live stock’’ consists entirely of 
rabbits and who applied for enrollment 
in the ‘‘Better Sires—Better Stock’? 
movement, is Hamilton Coleman, of Bay 
County, Fla. Rabbits are not officially 
listed among the classes of animals for 
whose improvement the  better-sires 
campaign is being conducted.. How- 
ever, in response to the spirit of co-op- 
ération shown and ensiderinig that the 
breeds of rabbits listed are raised for 
meat, the official emblem of recognition 
has been granted to Mr. Coleman. The 
rabbits listed included Flemish Giants, 
Spotted -Giants, New Zealands, and Bel- 
gian hares. 


Sire Service Free to Community 


In a Florida locality where little 
scrub bulls and boars roam at will along 
the roads, scattering parasites and dis- 
ease, the leaven of live-stock improve- 
ment is at work. Having enrolled in 
the ‘‘Better Sires—Better Stock?’ 
movement, a stockman in that locality 
is now maintaining at considerable cost 
two registered bulls, a Holstein and an 
Angus, and two purebred boars, a 
Hampshire and a Duroc-Jersey. The 
setvices of all of these animals are free 
to the community. 

‘“We feel we are doing something,’’ 
thi$ breeder informs the United States 
Dpartment of Agriculture, ‘‘and the 
response to our offer of the free service 
of our purebred sires has been quite 
general. We have no ax to grind, as we 
do not sell breeding stock, though of 
course the time may come when we will 
have a surplus that must be disposed of. 
The farm is devoted to raising meat 
hogs, beef cattle, and dairy stock. 

The benefit to the locality is not en- 
tirely in one direction, however, as the 
breeder himself states, since he is bene- 
fited also. Improvement of farm stock 
in the neighborhood helps to remove the 
danger which accompanies inferior ani- 
mals ranging at will, spreading ticks, 
and infrequently. breaking into pastures 
among purebred stock. 


ER 


Wanted to Know 

Julian was exerting his child’s right 
to ask questions. ‘‘Curiosity once kill- 
ed a cat, you know,’’ answered his 


mother, wearied at last. ! oa 
Julian pondered, Finally, he asked, 

‘Mother, would you mind telling. me 

what it was the cat wanted to know? 


An investigation of perform- 
ance records of Commerce 
Trucks in war and in com- 
mercial use will prove con- 
vincing arguments why they 
merit consideration. 


Officially the machine 
gun truck of the A. E. F. 


The Service Motor Truck Sates Co. 
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33 East Myrtle Ave. 


Factory Distributors for 
The Commerce Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Youngstown, O. 
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The Youngstown Glass & Paint C0. 


Wholesale and Retail 
; SASH, DOORS, GLASS AND PAINT 
140 East Federal St., Youngstown, Ohio 
Bell Phone Main 1120 Automatic Phone 6224 ~ 


== THE BEST VALUES = : 
PIANOS % 
_ PHONOGRAPHS 


We want your trade and we 
promise to give you the 
best values obtainable | 

for your money 


_ Our Prices Are Lowest 


We Give Liberal Discounts for Cash 


- OHIO STATE PIANO CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


3829 WEST FEDERAL ST. 


- 
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INTERESTING NOTES FROM 
- GERMANY — 


The following items, .appearing in 
the ‘‘Milk Producers? Review,’’ were 
written by Robert W. Balderson, secre- 
tary of the Inter-State Milk Producers’ 
Association, now in Germany. Mr. 
Balderson was granted six months’ 
leave of absence Jast December to ‘as- 
sist with the work of the American 
Friends’. Service Committee in feeding 
the under-nourished children in Ger- 
many, in co-operation with Herbert 
Hoover of the European Child Relief. 

“Children have not had proper food 
‘for years and in consequence they are 
retarded in both mental and physical 
development as well as being subject 
to all kinds of diseases,’? Mr. Balder- 
ston writes. 

‘Milk is a very scarce article. Its 
use is restricted to invalids, and very 
small children. Adults generally have 
not had any since the war began six 
years ago, and we find children who 
do not know what milk tastes like. 
There is little chance of increasing the 
production of milk, for the cows, get 
little to eat except straw and some 
roots, but conditions may be — better 
when spring pastures return. 

‘eThe plan of ehild feeding is the 
same that Mr. Hoover has used  suc- 
cessfully in other countries. A meal 
is fed once a day, six days in the week, 
in schools, kindergartens, and day 
nurseries. In special cases only, can 
food be taken home and then under 
the control of the nurse or relief work- 
er, to see that the child actually eats 
it and not an adult. All children are 
fed the same regardless of age. Our 
supplies consist of peas, beans, ‘lard or 
a substitute fat, sugar, cocoa, flour 
‘and condensed or evaporated milk. 

The German committees furnish all 
the actual workers and overseers, but 
we retain title to the food until it is 
actually consumed, We have record of 
it till reaches the child’s mouth. I am 
just now starting out (March 20) to 
organize a new district of 18 cities in 
the Ruhr district.’” 


“The recent revolution in Germany he 
describes as paralyzing industry like a. 


blizzard or a flood. Edrthworks were 
thrown up in the streets of Berlin, and 
machine guns were used freely, close to 
the hotel where the American mission 
was staying, but the members were not 
disturbed, and where organization was 
complete, the child feeding continued 
as usual, 

He describes the hotel life in Ger- 
many as very similar to that in the 
States. ‘‘But living conditions in the 
homes is very different. .The govern- 
ment doeg not allow any one to have 
a large house or a 10-room apartment, 


. without taking boarders. Staple foods 


ean be procured only by card and. in 
limited amounts,.and the quantity is 
searcely enough for one to live © on, 
while extras are prohibitive in price. 
Hot water for bathing is a serious mat- 
ter, as well as heat, but this will prob- 
ably disappear towards spring as the 
fuel situation will not be so desperate. 
In general the meals are good but I do 
not see how they do it without good 
meat, good flour, good butter or lard, 
and without any milk or cream. In the 
market places the meat seen is chiefly 
hares and chickens; turnips are much 
in evidence with some onions, parsley 
and beets.’’ 

“*T could tell many sad tales of mis- 
ery but they can be duplicated in any 
country.. It is the sum total of under- 
nourishment and the average condition 
of the children and the lack of ability 
on the part of the local authorities to 
cope with the problem, that-impresses 
one most and makes our mission seem 
most important just at this time. The 
food control here in Germany is so good 
that the next harvest should make a 
wonderful improvement in conditions, 
if the nation gets to work now. But 
conditions cannot become normal for 
some time to come. The situation has so 
many sides to it and the internal com- 
plications are so great that the children 
of Germany do not have a very happy 
and encouraging future.’’ 


TO SECRETARIES OF LOCAL OR-. 


GANIZATIONS 


Send the names and addresses of all 
the local officers to the Dairymen’s 
Price Reporter, P. O. Box No. 1, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Only a part of the 
Local secretaries have filled in and re- 


turned the blank printed in the last ~ 


edition. The new officer’s directory for 
the D. C. 8. Co. will be started next 
month and unless the information asked 
for is forwarded previous to that time 
such Locals will not appear in the Di- 
rectory. 


FOR SALE—SMALL FARMS 


- 2 acres with house on, porin $1500; 
‘sell for $1500. 

10 acres with house and barn, worth 
$2400; sell for $2000. 

20 acres with buildings worth $2400; 
sell for $2000. 

38 acres right in town; buildings 
worth $600; sell for $5000. 

204 acres with buildings, worth $10,- 
000; sell for $10,000. 

And several other bargains, 

-¥F. E.. BORCH |. 

Route 2. - East Orwell, Ohio 


» SAVE MONEY 


On Fe nce, Gates, Posts, 

Troughs, Metal Cribs, Tanks, 

Paint, Roofing, Silos, Wagons, 

Implements, etc. Best quality 

goods at money-saving prices, 

Wi Your complete satisfaction 
(GW, guaranteed. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
BIG FREE CATALOG 


Noblesville, Ind. | 


Shortest ‘‘Better-Sires’’ Statement 


‘«Disposed of two cows and one bull; 
reason, scrubs.’’—Statement of L.' 8. 
Dryton, of North Carolina, to United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Looking Alead . 

‘¢ Are you going to invite the Doetor 
to your party, Ethel?’’ 

‘*No, mamma.’’ : 

‘““Why not?’ ; ~ 

‘‘Because I don’t want him here too 
often.’ We’ll probably have to have 
him here. the next day.’’—Yonkers 
Statesman. : : 


Phe loudest hummer is not always 
the best pee. 

Two and 3 isn’t always a sometimes 
it’s 23. ee at 


-PREST-0-LITE 
STORAGE BATTERY 


Repairing and recharging all 
makes. Prest-O-Lite Gas — 
Service. 


- YOUNGSTOWN 
STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
- 88 Holmes St. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
W. D. McCREARY 
Proprietor — 
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ment are ‘able to turn their own | 
stances ‘to the best account. — paces 


The Bey Dairy ¢ 


Both Phones 


This institution has a banking __ 
history dating from the middle 

of the last century. The booms, 

panics and wars of the past 70 : 
years provided it with a rich 
fund of experience, which is a 
valuable asset in abnormal and — 
chaotic times like these. | eee 


The backing cof 6 bank | is a 


‘important factor in business 


success. Its importance is in : 
proportion to the Bank's 
strength and experience. 


oo 


First ‘National Bank | 
_ Youngstown, Ou 


‘COMBINED OAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
6, 800,000.00 


1033. Mahoning Avenue © 
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A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 
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YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


WHEN CONSUMERS LEARN TRUTHS OF MILK 


Pittsburgh’s ‘Use More Milk” Campaign an Innovation in City Welfare Work 


(By E. A. White) 


ITY people become more or less used to 
campaigns in which a helping hand is 
given to the poor and unfortunates or 
where the benefits are mostly confined to 

: a relatively small proportion of those 

whose attention may be drawn, ‘These campaigns 

are aecepted by the publie on the basis of charity 
or patriotism. 


How different must have been the individual 
interest when Pittsburgh put across the ‘‘Use More 
Milk’’ Campaign. In it was to be found something 
vital for each and everyone. 


Soon after representatives of consumers com- 
menced their meetings with dealers and producers 
in the monthly price conferences, from somewhere 
came the suggestion for an educational campaign 
to acquaint the consuming public in the city of 
Pittsburgh more fully of the food value in milk and 
dairy products. No one seems to know Just who 
brought forth this suggestion for the author’s voice 
was lost amidst the yeas of acceptance. _ Con- 
sumers recognized its merits from the standpoint of 
of publie health; in addition, dealers and producers 
had business incentive. 

Of’times good things are lost from want of a 
leader, but not so with this, for one with the skill 
and the patience silently gathered his force to do 
this thing in a way no oie ever had done before. 
County Agent N. S. Grubbs, won favors in this. 


men; Miss Nan Dorsey, Pittsburgh Health Nursing 
Association; E. S. Bayard, National Stockman and 
Farmer; J. S. Burns, Allegheny County Farm 
Bureau; Mareus Aaron, State Board of Edueation; 
Mrs. Henry R. Rea, Allegheny County Garden Club; 
Wm. H. Davis and Dr. H. J. Benz, City Publie 
Health Dept.; Dr. R. R. Huggins, Dean Medical 
College, University of Pittsburgh; Miss Edna Way- 
man, Co-operative Welfare Association; David J. 
Terry, Children’s Service Bureau; Wm. H. Walker, 
Dean Duquesne University; Arthur G. Pierce, Mrs. 
Taylor Alderdiee, Mothers, of Democracy; Mrs. 
Edw. Frauenheim, Mrs. RB. A. Haddock, Jr., Outlook 
Alliance; Miss Helen Grimes, Mrs. Moses Ruslan- 
der, Mrs. Chas. ©. Huff, Mrs. I. L. Gillespie, Mrs, 
J. G. Lewis, Mrs. W. L. Ferson, Mrs. John L. Sloan, 
Mrs. Geo. Phelps Rose, Representatives Congress of 
Women’s Clubs. 


Public’s Interest Unquestioned. 


When it is possible to enlist the support shown 
in the make-up of these committees, there is left no 
doubt in the matter of interesting the publie in 
milk. Some there may be who have believed milk 
and dairy products to be too common food to 
arouse more than passing comment, and for their 
benefit alone has the personnell back of this eam- 
paign been given. For ‘purely educational work 
there have possibly never been a greater force 
drawn together in this city where people think 
mostly of coal and iron and now—milk. 

Lack of finanee necessarily made the campaign 
one of personal work and accordingly the campaign 
program very largely centered around publie gath- 
erings and such places where numbers could be 
reached. In this the schools became the center of 
activities. For two weeks during the month of 
March, interest of school children was centered 
around some feature in the program, and the de- 


The campaign was essentially a consumer’s 
affair with the single object of carrying a ‘‘health 
message’? to all who would receive and conse- 
quently, support was readily given from most every 
required place. Individuals, firms, Boards of 
Health and Education, public and private institu- 
tions and organizations became active in unexpect- 
ed numbers, How fully this Was true is shown by 
the names of those making up the campaign or- 


f ‘ Te f success the program attained is more eon- 
: mittee was composed : : gree 0 prog 
hae ie a one ie a a irman: Pred N. 8. Grubbs, Allegheny County, Agent. The success of Pitts- tributary to the young folk interest than anything 
C. Hole es Mi s Matild a0 T ” Hays pares rete More Milk!’ Campaign was largely influenced by else, although favorable impression of older folks 
C. Haller, Treasurer; iss atilda r » his leadership. ; 


Executive Secretary; Mrs. Joseph 
Heckman, Dr. Amelia A. Dranga, 
County Agent N. S. Grubbs, Mrs. 
Belle N. Doughty, Dr. Harry B. 
Burns, and Mrs. T. M. Molamphy. 
Supporting this Central Committee 
was an Auxiliary Committee com- 
posed as follows: 


E. V. Babcock, Mayor of Pitts- - 
burgh; Dr. Wm. M. Davidson, Supt. 
of Schools; A. ©. Gumbert, County 
Commissioner; Miss Jessie Hoover, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
Miss Pearl MacDonald, Home Eeon- 
omics Extension Service, State 
College; Miss Katherine A. Prit- 
chett, State Dept. Public Instrue- 
tion; Dr. T. Wray Grayson, Civie 


was most apparent. Men by the 
score called at campaign headquart- 
ers, established in the Fulton Build- 
ing, and requested literature or some 
of the attractive posters to take to 
their offices or homes. In the face 
of many of- these could be seen ex- 
pression common to those whose 
minds and actions are confined to 
business enterprise, hence in. their 
pause is proof of the impregnating 
influence truths of milk contain. 

Eight grade school children were 
called upon to submit drawings suit- 
able for poster designs wherein milk 
or dairy products\would be featured. 
Prizes were offered for 
excellence with the re- 
= sult that a thousand en- 
F tered the contest. Ideas 
pictured by paint and 
brush were beyond eon- 
ception of anyone and® 
the ability of many 
made difficult the choos- 
ing of winners to award 
the prizes offered. These 
were placed on exhibi- 
tion in one of the local 
banks and_ attracted 
many visitors, 


Club; Miss Eleanor Han- 
sen, Associated Chari- 
ties; Chas. H. Ogden, 
Chamber of Commeree; 
Mrs. Belle N. Doughty, 
Order of Lady Macea- 
bees; Miss Alice E. Pit- 
bock, Consumers’ 
League; Mrs. Wm. D. 
Phelan, Civic Service 
Reform Dept. General 
Federation of Women’s 
‘Clubs; Mrs. Enoch Rauh, 
Pittsburgh Section, 


Buttons pieturing a 
Couneil of Jewish Wo- 


+ Making milk enthusiasts of the boys and girls is a work beneficial both to the dairyman of today and tomorrow. milk bottle with the 


every child’’ were sought by quarter 
million enthusiasts. A half million 
pieces of literature found way to the 
homes of those who might best benefit 
from knowledge of their contents, Ten 
thousand posters of various designs 
were placed as advertisements in street 
cars. Newspapers were given paid ad- 
vertisement matter together jwith press 
articles containing truths of milk. Many 
of the preminent stores arranged win- 
dow displays to attract passers-by. 
These were attractive and filled with 
human interest. Restaurants placed 
cards before their patrons containing 
suggestions in food choice where milk 
and dairy products were given promi- 
nent place. 

Highteen Home Economic Workers 
from State College and two from the 


words ‘‘a quart of milk each day for 


tories, settlement houses, AY eee CAs, 
Y. W. C. A., ete. It is impossible to 
place the number of such meetings held. 
Approximately three thousand such 
meetings were held in the schools alone. 
Other publie meetings were held and 
addreessd by a lecturer from the State 
College. Dr. Clyde’ lL. King, Milk 
Arbiter for the State of Pennsylvania, 
and others whose knowledge enable the 


speaker to hold and jan henast the aud-. 


ience. 

Cho-Cho, the famous health clown 
Was engaged and appeared in a series 
of meetings thruout the city. 

.These things mentioned were the 
main centers of interest around which 
the campaign was made although many 
other features helped to bring success. 


BRIBING THE ‘DAIRY FARMER 


Unscrupulous Dealers: and Bribing Methods Fast 
Disappearing in Organized Dairy Districts 


AIRY organizations are gradu- 
ally eliminating the unscru- 
pulous milk dealer or his 
methods of buying. Dairy- 
men do not care which may 

be the choice of the dealer, but they 
are determined to end the unfair prac- 
tices of buying new patrons at the ex- 
pense of others. 


A dealer buying for the Ashtabula 
market has been one of the most prom- 
inent in showing lack of good business 
judement. He has constantly refused 
to deal with the organized dairymen or 
at least fulfill his part in any agree- 
ments and for several. months paid pro- 
ducers a lesser price than other dealers 


paid or producers asked. The milk 
of one producer was refused be- 
cause he was a member of a dairy 


organization. During the flush periods 
he has refused to receive milk of all 
the patrons and consequently some 
have had to find other markets dur- 
ing a time of year when new markets 
were difficult to find. 

One might wonder how this dealer 
stays in business. This is the way: 
When he finds his supply getting short 
he goes to a producer furnishing milk 
to some other dealer and offers a bonus 
of two or three cents per gallon if the 
producer will ship to him. The unsus- 
pecting producer takes him up because 
he figures the bonus is a big thing for 
him, 

It is a big thing for a while but the 
while is a short one. In a short time 
he is receiving a lesser price than he 
would receive from the old dealer. The 
practice is nothing more than bribing 
the dairy farmer. 

Producers cannot gain anything for 
themselves by considering such a pro- 
position and should consider with sus- 
picion any dealer who has to offer more 


than the market price to secure a sup- 


‘ply of milk. 
Producers Sell to Organization 


The basis of membership in the in- 
corporated dairy organizations of Ohio 
is the consigning of their milk to that 
organization for sale. The purchase of 
stock or the ownership of stock in any 
of these organizations does not consti- 
tute membership unless the right of 
sale of the product is entirely given 


the organization. The meaning we 
wish to convey is this, producers who 
own stock and continue to arrange the 
sale of their milk with a dealer with- 
out consent of the organization are 
not in reality members. 


Recently a case came to our atten- 
tion where a producer wishing to 
change dealers gave the organization 
to which he belongs a sixty day notice 
to cancel the sales contract. In taking 
this action he virtually cancels or with- 
draws as a member. The better plan 
for him ‘to have followed would have 
been to advise the office of the organ- 
ization that he was dissatisfied with 
te present dealer and ask’ them to, lo- 
cate another, ‘If the organization fail- 
ed satisfactory to the producer then 
he would be at liberty to take the 
matter into his own hands, however 
producers cannot expect the organiza- 
tion to locate dealer who will pay a 
bonus. The organization, knows these 
fellows are of no account and for the 
protection of the membership must re- 
fuse to deal with them except upon a 
basis that such dealer will treat all 
producers fairly and alike. Im this in- 
stance the producer was offered a bonus 
and told there was a shortage of milk. 
The Reporter finds other dairymen who 
are shipping to this same dealer at less 
than the market price and some who 
have been compelled to place their 
milk in the country plant of another 
dealer because of surplus milk. Just 
as soon as this dealer find it impossible 
to secure new. recruits he will deal 
with the dairy organization and all 
his producers will be treated squarely. 


Dairy farmers belonging to dajry 
organizations must give their organt- 
zations a chance to: do something for 
them. They must not expect the or- 
ganization to stand for them unless 
they stand for the organization, and 
members who do not respect the sales 
contracts they make with the organ- 
ization are failing to give support. 

Helping collectively to make or keep 
a market price is the object dairymen 
should have rather than the building 
or upholding of a system of cut-throat 
competition, where the chances of, be- 
ing at the bottom are greater than at 
the top. 


Stop at 


SEELY & CO. 


Groceries aiid Meats 


759 SHEHY ST 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Automatic 5883 
Phone Fed. 1899 


‘ 


U. Ss Epaceren aut of bine one Ww Gah 


ducted brief lectures in schools, fac- Nth ay extensiv eness oe this” ‘eamp 


shows the efficient organization behind 
it, and the remarkable part is the fact 


“Organization. Remarkable. 


the workers time and effort was volun- 


- tary and without pay. We expect peo- 
ple to do things when paid for oe 
% 


work, but it is quite the exception 


see so. much personal , effort and. good 


will forth-coming even when influenced 
by patriotism. Human welfare induced 
whatever sacrifice may have been given 
to make successful Pittsburgh’s ‘‘Use 
More Milk’’ Campaign. There must be 
gratitude for all who had a part in 
knowing success was had. Suecess could 
only be measured by increased sales of 
milk and the three months elapse since 
the campaign already shows its worth. 
Consumption of milk in Pittsburgh is 


JEFFERSON DAIRYMEN . PUR- 
CHASE CHEESE 


Some time ago the D. C. S. Co. made 
arrangements whereby butter and 
cheese could be purchased by the local 
organizations for supplying their ¢om- 
munity. The action was brought about 
because of inability to secure these 


products in many of the rural sections. 


A representative of the Reporter at- 
tended a meeting of Jefferson local, 
held. July 7th, and learned the reason 
why 1000 Ibs., of cheese has been sold 
in that community during the past few 
weeks, 

One reason is the cheese is the kind 


everybody likes, but the main reason 


lies in the salesmanship of the Secre- 
tary. He takes a box of cheese around 
with him and should you meet, you 
have to buy. The evidence is in the 
fact the Editor had to carry a pur- 
chase for fifty miles to reach his home 
although cheese is sold in the store be- 
neath his residence. The joke is not 
on the Editor tho for he now asks Mr. 
King to send 13 Ib. by parcel post and 
suggests to others who want a supply 


of good cheese to write to Harry King, © 


Jefferson, Ohio. 


Attend the meetings of your dairy 
organization. 


SIDERATION. 
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Devitt 


‘ing the values of milk and 
‘ducts and attempt to popularize 
food amongst themselves is ine 


sufficient amount to meet their 


_ organization is generally one of 


TRUCKS CAPABLE OF “WITH. 
STANDING THE CUSTOMARY }| 
HARD USAGE TO WHICH COM-— 

MERCE TRUCKS ARE SUB- ~ 
JECT. DEMAND YOUR CON- — 


COMMERCE TRUCKS BUILT EIGHT a 
YEARS AGO ARE STILL IN ry, 
_ ACTIVE SERVICE — | 


Factory Distributors us 
Wy The Commerce Motor Oa Co, Detroi 


The action of consumers in 


to “producers. ‘Far greater care ¥ 
taken in the production and ha 
of the milk these people must cons 
under these conditions than when 
tagonism is shown thru boycott 
efforts to hinder a price necessar 
profitable production. The fairness 
Pittsburgh consumers is opening a 
for better quality and product 


The continuation of confidence bet 
producer and consumer offers the 
est prospects for welfare of each. 


The fellow wie will not join a da 


kind Who pastures his cows in | 
neighbor’s lot. AY 


ai xi e pion ely a 
) 
Free Breeding — 
To a half brother of THRE 
WORLD’S CHAMPIONS—T he 
Maplecrest Monarch—But 
King De Kol Colantha. Sired by 
Friend Hengerveld De Kol But- 
ter Boy and from a 30-Ib dam. 


Yes, We Mean What We Say 


Write us for full particula 
We furnish free Jehan, servi 
Also— 


We will keep your “i ' 
Bonds, without cost to you, cl 
the coupons when due, Bed pla 
them to your credit. 


AND WE PAY 5 Gan an beposits 
Tt People's savings (0. 


Warren, | Ohio 


——gg) RIOR to 1914 the farmer’s 
BB i part in political life reached 
| low ebb, excepting for the 
| few henchmen seattered here 
— and there whose main inter- 
st rested in the possibility of some 
ay being appointed to a little job re- 
urning several dollars pay for a few 
ays work. ae 
‘The realization that government had 
mmething to do with the farming was 
ot so apparent as it is today and 
nerefore the choice of candidates was 
1 many cases decided without consid- 
ration of their qualifications to repre- 
e farmers and their business. 


Perhaps this lack of consistency has 
een responsible during the past six 
ears for the many claims made by ag- 
cultural groups that the welfare of 
lig greatest industry has been dealt 
ith unfairly. Perhaps the awakening 
us been a surprise rather than an ex- 
sctation. % 
The First Surprise 
About the time farmers found their 
isiness threatened thru a constantly 
idening margin between prices paid 
y consumers and prices received by 
emselves, wise judgment told them 
) organize for protection. - 
Co-operation amongst themselves 
omised returns individually sufficient 
have confidence that after all their 
isiness would be profitable and_re- 
rm necessary pay in consideration 
r labor and investment. From coast 
coast co-operative organizations 
me into existence, chief among which 
re the organizations of the dairy 
rmers, ya 
These dairy organizations began to 
sume huge proportions and strength 
ough to demand prices and sales 
nditions fully justified with economic 
nditions governing production of 
cir products, They understood the 
portance of the industry in which 
ey were engaged and were sincere 
the claims advanced for its protec- 
yn. 
With these standards of justice car- 
d before them, was it not a surprise 
find their efforts blocked or serious- 
hampered by a series of court ac- 
ns with claims of the most serious 
nd. 
Out in Chicago the offices of the 
iry organization were raided, papers 
d records confiscated, officers jailed, 
d the public told the several thous- 
d milk producers producing milk in 
ieago district were in a combina- 
n in restraint of trade. The men 
o had been giving time and effort 
build the organization were treated 
criminals and the thousands of 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


dairy farmers who belonged were 
classed as accomplices. 

The New York League suffered the 
Same humiliation and was constantly 
harrassed with threats of criminal ac- 
tions. Trials were delayed in order to 
hold indictments as a means of hinder- 
ing further co-operation. of the mem- 
bers. ; 

In the middle of the night county 
sleuths invaded the homes of officers 
in the Cleveland district, pulling them 
from their beds and jailing them for 
the night and until friends could ar- 
range their release thru guaranteeing 
appearance for trial. 

At San Francisco, the same endeay- 
ors were made to break the back bone 
of the dairy farmer organization. 

At Columbus the dairy farmers were 
refused the right of public assemblage 
for the purpose of organization, 

The price of milk settled for by De- 
troit producers even tho it was under 
the cost of production, was reduced by 
a fair price committee and after pro- 
ducers had secured an injunction re- 
straining the committee from  enfore- 
ing their decisions the case was ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. 

In Ohio the Milk Commission sery- 
ing under the food administration un- 
dertook to fix prices paid to dairymen 
without reference to cost of production 
and without knowledge of market cin- 
ditions, They said the retail price of 
milk could not be advanced over 14 
cents to consumers in Ohio regardless 
of conditions. Their action lost thous- 
and of dollars to dairymen in Ohio. 

In New York State efforts were 
made to create State control over all 
branches of the dairy business. 

The Twin City organization had to 
fight in the courts to continue opera- 
tion, \ 

There were probably many other 
places where the dairy farmers found 
efforts hindered thru similar procedure 
and all for the purpose of breaking 
this co-operative movement. 

These things happened ag a surprise 
to the dairy farmers because the things 
they were endeavoring to do for them- 
selves were fully within the rights rec- 
ognized as necessary to conduct of 
business. They were endeavoring to 
secure fair pay for their labor and in- 
terest return on the money invested, 


but the-terms of a law made by men . 


they had voted to office was used 
against them by others who were also 
voted to office. 
Some Other Surprises 

When the dairymen seen the advis- 
ability of securing legislation permit- 
ting them to establish business organi- 
zations they went before their state 


legislatures and into congress with 
drafts of what they wanted. “They 
thought the matter of securing this 
legislation backed by all the farmers 
in the nation would be a simple pro- 
ceedure because everything asked was 
in the right and reflected toward the 
advancement of the nation’s greatest 
industry and an industry essential to 
existence. Here they were surprised 
again because members of the legisla- 
ture and members of congress in few 
instances showed sympathetic interest. 


Some of them called these farmer’s 
organizations bolshevik and un-Ameri- 
can and blamed the farmers for want> 
ing class legislation. 

Down at Columbus where efforts 
were made to secure passage in the 
Ohio Legislature of a Co-operative 
law, the story is told that a lawyer 
representing himself to be an agent 
for a large machinery manufacturing 
concern selling to farmers and a large 
milk concern buying from farmers said 
these had sent him there to oppose the 
bill. They did not want the farmers 
to have the right to: manufacture, buy 
and sell, the products of the farm nor 
the things required to produce them. 
Strange to say, the sentiment amongst 
the members of the Ohio legislature 
seamed to be infayor of this represent- 
ative of private jinterests and hence 
the friends of the co-operative law 
deemed best to withdraw. 

A bill known as the Capper- Hersh- 
man Bill was presented to congress 
about the time the day light savings 
idea was given to them. The bill 
stuck around in pigeon holes until just 
before adjournment of the last session 
when a substitute bill was passed. This 
was not what the farmers wanted but 
was the best they could, get so they ac- 
cepted it in preference to nothing. 
How well agricultural interests are 
looked after by the average congress- 
man is very well demonstrated in the 
following; 

This bill was supported by the Na- 
tional Board of Farm Organizations 
and especially by the National Fed- 
eration of Milk Producers, Its im- 
portance is indicated by the following 
paragraph appearing in the Dairymen’s 
League News issue of January 25th: 
‘““The Capper--Hershman Dill giving 
to farmers the unquestioned right to 
organize and buy and sell their pro- 
ducts collectively will have a hearing 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
on January 27th. This is one of the 
most important pieces of legislation as 
far as farmers are concerned ever be- 
fore Congress.’? 

A representative of the Reporter 
asked Mr. Cooper, Representative for 


ee ise Three 


Interest In Coming Eleétions 


the 19th District of Ohio, the ‘status 
of this bill and learned his ignorance 
of this bill and its provisions. Mr. 
Cooper promised to look the matter up 
and advise the Reporter, but so far no 
reply has come. There are a lot of 
Coopers down in congress who go 
around patting the farmer on the back 
and then fail to acquaint themselves 
with bills or provisions of bills the 
farmers take there to have passed. 


This is the reason the ‘‘surprises?’ 
of the lat six years should have been 
“‘expectations’’ instead, Miracles do 
not work in this day and age and the 
best lesson is the one learned by ex- 
perience, 

An, Uncertain Future 


The co-operative work amongst far- 
mers is almost too young to arouse op- 
posing forces to any concerted action. 
Inability to organize and hold farmers 
in the past has caused many to doubt 
that it could be done and right today 
there are those who are hoping and ex- 
pecting to see the farmer’s co-opera- 
tive organization fail from lack of sup- 
port. They do not measure rightly the 
determination and better — business 
sense the farmers have, but when they 
do they will not fail in efforts to make 
co-operative progress difficult. 

The handicaps of the past will be 
small compared to those concerted ac- 
tion by foes of the movement would 
bring. When opposition to a little 
harmless bill in a State legislature was 
so forthcoming, one can appreciate 
what may be stored in the future. 

Legislation governing farming for 
the next few years will be mighty im- 
portant. The nation has. become 
alarmed over the possibility of a food 
shortage and the high cost of living 
promises to further agitation for much 
unsound experiments. 


To solve the farm labor shortage ag- 
itation is now being directed to allow 
thousands of foreign laborers to enter 
the country. The farm labor shortage 
is not nearly so much a problem of 
finding the help as it is of finding the 
money to pay, them. When economics 
are adjusted allowing the farm to of- 
fer attractions to labor there will be 
plenty of farm help and the idea of 
bringing a few thousand more con- 
sumers into the country will not help 
the farmer, 

The interest in the coming elections 
will be from a _ business standpoint 
with the farmer, and candidates will 
be looked over with the view of Tep- 
resenting agriculture instead of pre- 
venting. About the only candidate 
who will miss this survey will be the 
one for Coroner. 


The Reporter does not carry adver- 
ements of questionable character. 
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DALLAS D. DENKIS 


Candidate for Sheriff 
: of Op ae 
_ Ashtabula County 


Subject to Republican Primaries, 
AUGUST 10th We 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LEDGER AC- 
COUNTS FOR CREAMERIES 


A ‘‘tally stick’’ used to be regarded 
as the acme of bookkeeping accom- 


plishment. By easy stages this gave 
way to the single-entry method of 
bookkeeping. The double-entry system 


Was subsequently developed. 

‘fA classification of Ledger Ac- 
counts for Creameries’’ is the title of 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Bulletin 865 recently issued. This 
bulletin emphasizes the importance of 
the use of a definite and logical class- 
ification of accounts for keeping the 
cost and financial records of any bus- 
iness and describes in detail a classifi- 
cation that can be used advantageously 
by creameries. The classification of 
accounts presented in this bulletin if 
adopted will insure an adequate basis 
for correct operating and financial in- 
formation which will be uniform from 
year to year, thus enabling compari- 
sons of operating efficiency. 

The bulletin has been prepared by 
experts in accountancy in the Bureau 
of Markets after a careful study of 
the methods pursued at a number of 
ereameries, and should prove of valu- 
able assistance to creameries in re- 


cording their costs and the financial 
activities of their business comprehen- 
sively and simply. 


The bulletin can be had upon appli- 


cation to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C. 


Read the advertisements in the 
Reporter. 


Milk prolongs life. 


Send news items of interest to dairy 
farmers to the Reporter. 


When tired drink milk—Drink milk 


not to be tired. 


Milk worth a few cents a day ‘may 
save doctor bills—a hundred times as 
much. 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


PATENT MEDICINES, SICKROOM SUPPLIES, TOILET 
ARTICLES, PERFUMES, SOAPS, STATIONERY, 
CANDIES, GIFTS, ETC. 


MATHEWS 


CUT RATE MEDICINE STORE 


18 East Federal St. 
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Youngstown, Ohio 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


Entered’as second class matter, April 5, 
1920, at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., 


under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. 
Branch Office of Publication 
1317 Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio 


Published by 
THE ASSOCIATE PUBLISHING CO, 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES 
1317 Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
FOr yearecsccccnceccescccseccanberwscceecens $1.00 


: Advertising rates upon. request. Right 
reserved to refuse all adverising of a sus- 
picious character, 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

Questions answered. Competent authority 
will carefully answer all questions addressed 
to the Reporter on any subject upon which 
information is desired. 

Correspondence is invited on all subjects 
bearing upon agriculture. Copy not available 
will be» returned: if postage is sent. Photo- 
graphs of record animals, crops and modern 
farms, etci, will be appreciated. 


The Official Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Co. 
The Central Milk Producers Co. 
The Northwest Co-Operative Sales Co. 
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SHOWS COST FACTORS IN MILK 


PRODUCTION—FEED, LABOR, 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT ITEMS 


What does it cost to keep a cow for 
a year or to produce 100 pounds of 
market milk? To answer this question 
in terms of labor, feed, and other cost 
factors the Dairy Division of the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture 
has been collecting for several years 
facts and figures from various sections 
of the country. The results for north- 
western Indiana, typical of many farms 
supplying the Chicago market, are now 
available in bulletin form. In collect- 
ing the information the department 
worked in co-operation with Purdue 
University. 

Outstanding Results 


To give permanent value to the fig- 
ures, the investigators determined the 
cost of milk production chiefly in terms 
of feed, labor, and other important fac- 
ors. Thus by applying current. values 
to any of the items a dairyman, or any- 
one else interested, may compare his 
present costs with those published by 
the department. Practical farms own- 
ed or handled by resident farmers were 
used in the investigation. ) 


Among the outstanding results are 
the following. 

The unit requirements for keeping a 
cow one year were: Concentrates, 1.02 
tons; dry roughage, 3.64 tons; haul- 
ing and grinding concentrates, $1.53; 
bedding, 0.36 tons; pasture, 1.36 
acres; human labor, 164.5 hours; 
labor, 16.2 hours; overhead annd other 
costs, $27.11. Credits other than milk: 
Manure, 6.8 tons; calves, 0.87 of one 
ealf. 

Feed and pasture comprised. 57.6 per 
eent of the total cost of production; 
labor, 19.5 per cent; overhead and 
other cost, 22.9 per cent. The total 
cost was offset 22.3 per cent by calves 
and manure. <A different percentage 
relationship would exist, however, if 
present prices for the various items 
were used. 

Shows Average Yields 


The extent to which cows of high 
production save labor was shown eclear- 
‘ly by comparative figures for the 25 
herds studied. The owner of one herd 
of cows averaging 9,200 pounds of milk 
annually had to feed and milk only 9 
cows to obtain the same quantity of 
milk as that given by 12 average cows 
in other herds. 
The results mentioned, togetherwith 


horse 


i 


other details, are given | more ‘fully in 


the new publication department Bulle- 
tin 858, ‘«Requirements and Cost of 
Producing Milk in Northwestern In- 


diana.’? 


‘CO-OPERATIVE GRAIN ELEVATOR | 


COMPANIES. 


In the United States there are some 
14,000 co-operative marketing associa- 
tions. To many of them, the Bureau of 
Markets, United States Department of 
Agriculture, has given valuable assist- 
ance by furnishing specimen copies of 
by-laws and by. 
methods of organization and adminis- 
tration. 

‘The Organization of Co-operative 
Grain Elevator Companies’’ is the title 
of Bulletin No. 860, just issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture upon this subject. The bulletin is 
addressed to those who desire assist- 
ance in the formation’ of co-operative 
grain elevators, but the subject matter 
is treated in a manner that makes the 
bulletin of interest to those engaged in 
other lines of co-operative endeavor as 
well. The scope of the pamphlet is 
limited to. matters regarded as funda- 
mental and general, and it is intended 
that the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions be considered with references to 
and in connection with special co-oper- 
ative laws and the laws governing cor- 
porations in each of the several states 
of the Union. ~ 

The bulletin points out that the sue- 
cess of any organization, whether ¢o- 
operative or for private profit, rests up- 
on social or economic need; a sound 
organization plan, and efficient man- 
agement. It then details the various 
factors that produce these basic condi- 
tions. It dwells upon the organization 
of joint stock companies, private cor- 
porations of the capital stock form, and 
co-operative associations incorporated 
under special co-operative law, the 
three common forms of organization of 
farmers’ elevator enterprises in the 
United States. 

Under the chapter of preliminary 
survey, matters, of local conditions, 
prospective membership, capital, vol- 
ume of business, and methods of sur- 
vey are covered. Then the processes 
of actual organization are discussed and 
a suggested form of by-laws given. 

The bulletin also contains some gen- 
eral suggestions regarding the selection 
of the plant, the choice of directors and 
a manager, a maintenance agreement, 
emergency ‘capital and speculative ten- 
dencies. The appendix gives detailed 
forms to cover every phase of the 
administration of the organization from 
a capital stock subscription contract to 
a form of stock certificate, and service 
and maintnenance agreement. 

The pamphlet has been written by 
experts in matteis of co-operative asso- 
ciations. It is the composite result of 
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J. C. Mathews—G. Holstein 


“Williams & Hiland—Reg. “Holstein 
Williams & Hiland—Reg. Holstein 


indicating proper. 


TAs Rell—Gr. 


THE TRISTATE MOTORS CO.|9! 
217 WICH Disbo0 AGT RAYEN aa 


Oidemphil Economy Truck 


Trueks in petal use in this territory are giving 14 miles to ie gallon 
or better, while the 35x5 cord tires are averaging better than 12 ,000 miles, 


There is no truek more suited to the farmer’s needs for cheap, quick - 
hauls to market of garden produce, stock, grain, ete. 
or express shipping makes the truck a real necessity. — 


We have different styles of bodies suitable for your ane on hand now. | 
Write for meen literature and the Gears of our time Devens plan. # 


Fis OUR poLicy —" 


JUNE REPORT OF NOR 


Total number of cows on t 
Cows producing over 40 po 


Owner Breed Peay 
Williams & Hiland—Reg. Holsteins. 
E.G, —~Gray—Reg. Holsteim.....cnnce 


I. H. Miller & Sons—Grade Guersney 
J. 8. Bower—Grade and Holsteins... 
J. C. Bascom—Reg. Holsteins........... iy 


EH. H. Partridge—Reg. Holsteins... 
Williams & Hiland—Reg. Holstein... 


EK. H. Partridge—Reg. Holstein........ 
Williams & Hiland—Reg. Holstein 
Hiotstein were. 
Williams & Hiland—Reg. Holstein 
E. R. Millimin—Reg. Holstein........ 
Thad Sunbury—Reg. Holstein... 
E. H. Partridge—Reg. Holstein.................... 
TIO Bascom ——G iy eae ees al cecteatcay 
Williams & Hiland—Reg. ‘Holstein... 
L. BR. Evans—Grade Holstein............. 
Williams & Hiland—Reg. Holstein....... 
Williams & Highland—Reg. Holsteins 
Williams & Hiland—Reg. Holsteins... 
G. E. Moran—G,. H 
J. C. Mathews—G. Hu... 

Thad Sunbury—Keg. Holsteins... 
J. C. Mathews—G. Holsteins... 

E. H. Partridge—Keg. Holsteins 
J.C. Mathews—G, Holstein... 
A. J. Niekerson—Reg. Holstein: 
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Williams & Hiland—Reg. Holsteins... -occcecmnnemennenmmtmninnsinecs 
Robert Bingham—G. H............... ms 
HK. C. Gray—Reg. Holsteins... 
J. ©. Mathews—G. Holstein... i 
E. C., Gray—Reg. Holsteins............... % Le Da 
Almost a 50 per cent decreased hom May report. Owing Ne poor conditic 
pasture, flies and he ca cost of feed. But few farmers are feeding any grai 
IVON N. PICKENS, Tester. 
: ot 
into close contact with many 0 
voters of the county. His popu 
amongst them speaks to his credit 
During 1919 he served as Se 
of the Ashtabula County Agri u 
Society and his efforts in m 
successful fair caused his re-electi 
Unfortunately the demands upon 
time to make a better fair in 1920 1 
hinder much campaign work a 
sonal effort. However, Mr. 
trusts the voters of the count 
consideration to his candidacy. 
He has been active i 
work and has all the qualifi io 
essary to make a popular and 
and one in whom the public 
a public trust. i 
_ Vote for Jay Ww. Young a 
August 10 primaries—Ady. 
rem ST TaE LATENT EN Teles fs 
One glass of milk oe insur: 
day’s work. 


\ 
actual experience and should prove a 
valuable assistance to those interested 
in co-operative marketing. The bulle- 
tin may be had upon request of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. : 


CANDIDATE FOR CLERK OF 
COURTS, ASHTABULA 
COUNTY 


Friends of Jay W. Young, of Jeffer- 
son, are greatly interested in his can- 
didacy for the office of Clerk of Courts 
of Ashtabula county, Ohio, subject to 
the Republican Primaries, August 10. 


Mr. Young is a very progressive 
young man with more than usual inter- 
est in community affairs. Ashtabula 
county has always been his residence | 
and consequently received the benefit: 
of his interest both in social and busi- 
ness life. For several years he has — 
been engaged in business in Jefferson, 
the nature of which has brought him 
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“Beonomy is My Middle Name’ 
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Regarding Advertising For Milk | 


THE FARMER CANDIDATE 


_ Editor Reporter:—I have read with 
much interest, your editorial in the 
_ Reporter of June 21st. I think you 
i strike the key. note—that an advertis- 
_ ing campaign to be effective should be 
aggressive, broad in vision and facts 
and backed by ample means. 
Probably the dairy industry. in all 
ts branches holds a greater capitali- 
zation than any other single interest 
vithin the territory covered by the D. 
. 8. Co. An industry that has“had 
practically no advertising exploitation 
directly financed by producers. As an 
interest, we have allowed the other 
fellow to advertise his end of the bus- 
~ iness, the producers unknowingly foot- 

ing the bills. It is difficult to over- 
‘come the traditions of the past, so we 
are too apt to resent any demands for 
unds direct to finance any move, even 
- when the sole object is to help us. 


I believe the work and results of the 

D. C. S. Co. have already done much to 
- awaken farmers to a sense of their in- 
terest. 


I suggested a press campaign mainly 
because I was not able to see a way 
to finance such an _ advertising 
propaganda as would be creditable 
and effective. I agree with you that 
unless we can get sufficient funds to 
_ enter into a pretty thorough campaign, 
it would not accomplish the desired 
end and results might possibly be det- 
_Timental. Farmers ought to be shown 
some way that we must look upon 
farming as a business subject to the 
_ same need of publicity that other inter- 
ests demand. 


_ If we can give the public press a 
reasonable amount of paid advertising, 
then we can more readily get free 
space for press articles. I have been 
thinking of writing the National Dairy 
Council for some of their prepared 
placards for window displays and other 
matter they may have. 


I fully approve of raising a fund for 
advertising equaling 1 per cent of sales 
as you suggest in your letter of June 
17th, but just how to get producers to 

"agree to this, I admit, is beyond my 
tact and skill, 

I do feel sure that we farmers will 
never come to our own dues and recog- 
nition as business men until we learn 
to use some of already earned dollars 
to promote our own business and make 
more dollars. Apply business methods 
as other businéss interests do. I hope 
the D. C. 8. Co., can devise some way 
to accomplish increasingly better re- 
turns for the dairy farmers, It is a 
worthy cause, as by helping ourselves 
usd are helping the other fellow as 
well. 


I have a strong conviction that we 
must all get together—producers, deal- 
ers and the general public as well and 
with this in view I have hurriedly 
sketched a few suggestive articles as 
a. basis for some press articles. My 
idea is that you use this or something 
similar in the Reporter asking for com- 
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COLUMBUS MILK PRICE 


_ At a@ conference between the sales 
committee of the Central Milk Pro- 
ducers Co. and Columbus distributors 
an advance of 25 cents per 100 was 
agreed upon for July, thus mmaking the 
minimum price $3.75 for 4 per cent 
milk with a 6 cone differential, 


j _--—swith batteries of unknown quality. 
_EXIDE BATTERIES HAVE BEEN ON THE MARKET 
1 aK 32 YEARS 


__« BXIDE 
1021 WICK AVE. 


Gy Mike White the on 1s fet 


Buy an Oversize Exide Battery Now, rather than experiment 


MILBURN SERVICE 


ments and further suggestions. Any- 
thing to get the people to thinking. 


Suggestions are invited along lines to . 


have the dairyman get a broader vis- 
jon as to quality, the dealer service, 
and the consumer care in the home, and 
some ideas of the cost of production. 
—L. P. Bailey, Chairman Advertising 
Committee. 


Some thoughts are here given for 
consideration of dairymen, dealers and 
the home. 


1, Milk, the best of all foods for 
health and growth; nothing can take 
it’s place; the only perfect food for 
young and old. 


2. Dairymen and milk distributors 
should get together for better products 
and better service Best quality and 
best service increases consumption, 
consumption increases demand, conse- 
quently better prices 


Milk Production 


1. Clean stables, clean cows, clean 
vessels and, clean workers will increase 
consumption 100 per cent. 


2. As dairymen, let us make our pro- 
ducts 80 good that both dealer and con- 
sumer will feel that our products are 
absolutely necessary for their business 
and tables. 


3. Milk, to retain its best quality, 
should be cooled immediately after 
drawn from the cow to a temperature 
below 60 degrees, much better to 45 
degrees. Quick cooling most impor- 
tant. 

4. This is best done with a corru- 
gated cooler, milk flowing over the out- 
side, cold water passing thru the in- 
side. 

5. Thoroughly sterilized vessels and 
shipping cans. 

6. All milk, on arrival at distribu- 
ting plant should be promptly pasteur- 
ized, cooled and bottled, placed in 
coolers, until. taken out for family de- 
livery. 

Care of Milk in the Home 


1. All milk in the home should be 
placed in cool water and placed on the 
cellar floor or some cool place. In very 
warm weather the water should be 
cool place. In very warm weather the 
water should be cooled at least twice 
each day. 

2. Always keep milk covered to pre- 
vent any foreign matter getting into 
at, 

3. Never allow milk to remain long 
in a warm kitehen or pantry. 

4. Milk cared for as above brings to 
the home people greater mental and 
physical development, health and good 
feelings; lessons mortality amongst 
children. 

5. Milk is one of the cheapest of all 
foods. One quart of milk contains as 
much digestible food as eight eggs, or 
34 Ibs., of. beef steak. Use more milk, 
butter cheese and ice cream. 


6. Study economies in human foods 
with the same interest we do foods for 
our live stock. 


As butter fat is now worth more 
than 60 cents a greater differential for 
milk with more than 4 per cent fat 
will be asked if the butter market re- 
mains as high or higher than at pres- 
ents.—H. P. M. 


Local organizations ean hold interest 


‘of their members by sending news items 


to the Reporter. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


E. C. MCKIBBEN 
CANDIDATE FOR CONGRESS 


REPRESENTING 19TH CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
TRICT ON REPUBLICAN TICKET 
AT PRIMARIES, AUG. 10 


OFFICERS OF GRANGE TO WHICH HE IS A 
MEMBER RECOMMEND HIM 


To Whom It May Concern :— 


We, the undersigned, members of Bugby Grange of Kings- 
ville, Ohio, take pleasure in recommending Brother HE. C. Me- 
Kibben, having known him for several years. Mr. McKibben 
is a member of our Grange, is an officer in the Local Dairymen 
Association, and formerly served two years as a Vice President 
of the County Farm Bureau. Has for several years been a dry 
worker as well as taking part in other Community Welfare 
Movements. 


We realize a very serious condition exists in our country 
in the Agricultural Industry ; Scarcity of Labor, Deserted Farm 
Homes, and fewer acres tilled, which means a food shortage 
such as our country has never known. That this condition will 
not be bettered until we have a National Program of Distribu- 
tion of Farm Products that will give the Producer his just 
share of the selling price. i 

To attain this end we must have more law makers favor- 
able to, and interested in the success of the agricultural in- 
dustry. 

Therefore we are pleased to eall the attention of all voters 
interested in Agriculture (which really means every voter), 
that Brother E. C. McKibben is a candidate for Representative 
in Congress. 

In order that Mr. McKibben’s attitude toward Agriculture 
be generally known, we are glad to make this public statement 
over our signatures. 

A. A. Harmon, 
David Bowdler, 
Harold Robison, 
, ~*~" P. §. Whelpley, 
Reuben Harmon. 
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A SAVINGS ACCOUNT IN A GOOD 
BANK IS ALWAYS WORTH ONE. HUN- 
DRED CENTS ON THE DOLLAR AND IS 
ALWAYS CONVERTIBLE INTO CASH. __ 
BONDS AND STOCKS, PAY OR PRON- 
ISE TO PAY, LARGER RETURNS THAN 
SAVINGS BANK INTEREST, BUT THEY 
MAY FALL IN VALUE AND MAY BECOME 
UNSALEABLE. 
FIGURE IT OUT FOR YOURSELF. 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
First National Bank 


COMBINED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$7,000,000.00 | 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


1% Preferred Stock of The 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Co. 


Is now offered to a limited amount at par— 
$100.00 a share. 


It is not a speculation, but a conservative in- — 
_ come-producing investment—aseven dollars a 
year, paid quarterly, on every $100 invested. 


It is not a chance hundreds of miles from 
home, but a partnership in a steadily growing 
company furnishing the essential services of 

electric light, power, heat and railway trans- 
portation right here in Mahoning and Trum- | 
bull counties, Ohio, and Mercer, Lawrence and 
Beaver Counties, Pennsylvania. 


All preferred dividends have been paid since 
the organization of the Company in 1905. Full 
particulars are yours on request. 


Pennsylvania- Ohio Electric 


(Formerly The Mahoning & Shenango Bwy. & Lt. Co.) 


Sharon, ‘Pa. Youngstown, O. New Castle, Pa. 
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_ July or the first part of August, ac 
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cn From 300 to 400 pena 
: cording to the department of agronomy es or steamed bone is valuable for 


“in ‘the western part of the 


oF, ULY OR AUGUST TIME TO 
ALFALFA (CROP 5 


To Tart the alfata crop there ) 
better time than the latter part of 


hi of Hs limestone per 
ds of acid. ph 


fertilizing alfafa.. Under these con- 


at the Ohio Experiment Station. | 
In eastern and northeastern Ohio 
alfafa is not grown ‘as successfully as germination test are required per acre. 
State, This may be brosllanea or drilled in 
oe shallow. ahi a 


itions only 10 pounds of seed of high 


though many eastern Ohio 
have learned how to grow it. 

Conditions favoring the growth of 
alfalfa are thorough drainage, 


| | 
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- The Reporter does: ‘not carry - 4 
an _tisements of Cher tonae character. 
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| Guaranteed Purity 


, \ Red 4 : ? Sg A Fc. 
Do you know that we can deliver lime. to YOR 


‘for less money than any other manufacturer, if. you 


consider the high percentage of purity our material, “a 


contains ? a ¢ te a 
Do you know that we have an agent in your Bad fe ; 
neighborhood that will take your order for one ton its ie C 
or a car load? si | 
: a 

Do you know that 3 now is the time to buy your =i 


We 


lime for spring? 


= 


ein 
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Write to us for prices. 
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Quality is our standard ; let if Be yours 
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Youngstown’ $ Laraest Clothiers and : urnishei 


One of the publie offices in which 
the voters too often lack proper inter- 
P iestisie. that of Representative in the 
General Assembly.» From a construct- 
ive standpoint the office is one of the 
most important the voter is called up- 
on to fill and of far more consequence 
to his personal interest than many city 
and county offices in which great in- 
terest is shown. 
_ The next session of the legislature 
will find itself confronted with prob- 
“Jems requiring men of real ability to 
decide. Their wise decision will re- 
flect to the advantage of every resi- 
‘dent of the State and hence the voters 
‘should carefully consider the candi- 
‘dacies of aspirants to the General As- 
sembly. es 
In Ashtabula County, where two are 
to be elected, the voter and especially 
‘dairy farmers will make no mistake 
in supporting the nomination of H. A. 
McConnell of Dorset. Mr. McConnell 
has been active in public affairs of the 
' county for several years’ and is one of 
the few residents of the county, qual- 
ified with experience and knowledge of 
home affairs to represent Ashtabula 
' County at Columbus. 
He is an active dairy farmer and has 
been a worker in the co-operative dairy 


organization, having served until re- | 


ently as president of the Dorset Local, 
- Being practically the largest dairy 
county in the State and itself largely 
“depending upon this industry would 
seem to demand the election of a 
friend qualified by experience in the 
dairy industry and a worker in the co- 
_ operative movement to represent dairy 

farmers in the legislature. 
_ Representatives from industrial cen- 
ters cannot be expected to know the 
requirements /of dairymen and other 
‘agricultural workers. 

Aside from the interest and probable 
support of every dairy farmer in the 
Gounty, Mr. McConnell will receive as- 
sistance from many who are acquaint- 
ed with his efforts during the war. Two 
sons served in the ranks and his per- 
sonal time was given freely in boost- 
ing for public support at home. 

Elect a co-operative dairyman to the 
General Assembly to ‘represent this 
dairy county.—Ady. 


FARMERS BUILD LIME STORAGES 
FOR HOME USE 


To provide a supply of lime and 
ground limestone for farmers, a num- 
ber of members of local county farm 
bureaus have organized associations 
which provide for limestone storage 
along railways. 

This makes it possible to store many 
tons of limestone for a few weeks, so 
that farmers may haul the material to 

_ their farms when hauling grain to mar- 

ket; or at least they will be able 
to get it when they can apply it to the 
soil. 
_ Frequently shipments lof limestone 
could not be made to meet farmers’ 
needs and they were forced to leave 
other work to haul the material, or to 
pay excessive demurrage. 

In several counties the limestone 
question is discussed at night meetings 

in rural communities. At these meet- 
ings farmers figure out the amount of 
lime that should be used on their farm 
and the results to be expected from its 
regular use. ung 


- ASHTABULA MARKET 
UNORGANIZED 


The reason producers for he Ashta- 
bula market are unable to command at- 
tention is because many of the produ- 
cers are unorganized. A lot of dairy 
farmers are standing on the outside 
looking in to see what might be com- 
ing their way. How foolish. 

It will be a long time before the or- 
ganization carries a plum tree around 
for everybody to pick as they choose. 
Ashtabula will have to grow a tree be- 
fore it can expect plums, _ 
ed \ Py 


x Send news items of ‘utebegt to dairy 
farmers to the Reporter. 
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-Inner Tubes are extra heavy, full 
size as to sectional diameter and 
length and made of the highest 
grade rubber, scientifically com- 
‘pounded to give excess strength 


‘and long life as fit ranning mates 


of the record mileage deliveries of | y 


Perfection 
force TIRES 


The Laminated construction of 
Perfection Tubes insures uni- 
formity of thickness and freedom 
from porous spots. The splice, 
acid cured, is a specially perfected 
ene; the valve base is heavily 
reinforced. 

All tubes are carefully tested before 

leaving factory and are fully guaranteed. 

Manufactared by 


Perfection Tire & Rubber Co. 


Fort Madison, lowa 


| DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 
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Dealers Who Sell Perfection Tires: 


CORTLAND—M. J. Thumm 
DAMASCUS—J. J. Pettit 
FOWLER—Hanawalt Bros. 


NORTH LIMA—North Lima Motor Rep. 


MILTON DAM—M. M. Strock SEBRING—Sebring Vulcanizing Co. 
NILES—Huprich Tire Shop 


VIENNA—Medley & Boggs 
WEST AUSTINTOWN—Mrs. €. H. 


HUBBARD-—Anderson Bros. NORTH JACKSON—F. G. Harshman Anderson 


THE AUTOMOTIVE 


724 MARKET ST. 


THE 
ANTOMOTIVE 
TIRE SERVICE 
COMPANY 


TIRE SERVICE CO, 


YOUNGSTOWN © 
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SORGHUM BETTER THAN SUGAR 
BEETS FOR SIRUP 


Numerous requests ‘being 


are re- 
ceived by the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion for advice with respect to the 


production , in a small way of sugar or . 


sirup from the sugar beet. 

Officials state that the preferable 
plant to use is sorghum, which is more 
easily grown than the sugar beet and 
which produces a better | sirup, that 
from the sugar beet having an un- 
pleasant taste. 

The Early. Amber is the best vcey 
of sorghum for the northern half of 
Ohio, while the Harly Orange may be 
grown in the southern part of the 
State. 

Seed may be procured of any first 
class seedsman and it may be planted 
up to the tenth of June, planting not 
more than an inch in depth on + any 
good corn land and cultivating like 
corn. 

To make ase of sorghum a mill for 
grinding the cane is necessary and a 
shallow - pan in’ which to boil the juice. 
There are many such outfits scattered 
over the State. 

A new equipment, at present prices, 
would cost from $250 up, but even the 
smallest outfit would take care of a 
half acre of cane on each of a dozen 
or more farms, or enough to provide a 
barrel of sirup for each farm. 


Send news items of interest to dairy 
farmers to the Reporter. 


FINE SPRAY CONTROL 
FOR CHERRY DISEASE 


Brown rot, which destroys much of 
the fruit on cherry trees just at pick- 
ing time, may be controlled by ‘a 
spray, according to the department of 

ptany at the Ohio Experiment Sta- 

on. 

‘Tt has recently been found that con- 
“wiol measures are quite effective when 
the spray is applicid just previous to 
the time the cherries begin to color. 

The spray is known as 
lime-sulphur, having the formula 8-8- 
50. It is made by slaking eight 
pounds of stone lime in water and at 
the same time pouring in eight pounds 
of flowers of sulphur. The slaking of 
solution to boil, 
and when completed it is diluted to 50 
gallons with water. 

To this solution three pounds of ar- 
senate of lead paste, or a pound and a 
half of the powder, is added to, the 50 
gallons of self-boiled: lime-sulphur to 
control insects, such as cureulio, aphids 
and the cherry slug. 

A complete spraying program for 
brown rot in cherries consists in the 
application of this spray just as soon 
a the petals of the bloom fall; a see- 


ond application should be applied from 


3 to 5 weeks later, or just before the 
cherries begin to ripen. The second 
spray is regarded as quite necessary in 
controlling brown rot. 


The:fellow who will not join a dairy 
organization is generally one of the 
kind Who pastures his cows in the 


neighbor’ s lot. 


2 


- September or October and 
get more rainfall than 


LATE-PLANTED POTATOES 
PRODUCE GOOD SEED 


That farmers and gardeners should 
consider the growing of late potatoes 
is pointed out by J. B. Keil, garden 


- assistant at the Ohio, Experiment Sta- 
_ tion. 


Late-planted ataies set tubers in 
generally 
early pota- 


‘toes, which set their crop in’}August. 


in the season. 


Hence, late-planted potatoes, frequent- 
ly yield the best. 

Seed of good vitality more often is 
secured from potatoes maturing late 


The last week in June is regarded 
as a favorite date for late planting, 
and the seed for this planting is gen- 


- erally sun-sprouted. 


This is done by taking the potatoes 
from the cellar, removing the long 


sprouts and then allowing the tubers 
_to be exposed to the light until plant- 
ing time on a barn floor, cornerib, or 


self-boiled 


ae 
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any place where they can be spread 
out to light. 


Under thig treatment only small 
green sprouts develop, and the pota- 
toes grow very rapidly after planting. 


SIMPLE SPRAY DESTROYS 
CURRANT WORM PEST 


Do worms destroy your currant. and 
gooseberry crops? The pest may be 


Bell Phone Main 1120 


| DAIRYMEN' 3 P 


1316-1320 Market Street ~ 


The Youngstown Glass & Paint G0. 


Wholesale and Retail 
SASH, DOORS, GLASS AND PAINT 
140 East Federal St., Youngstown, Ohio 
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TAMIA TUTTI THNTHCT 


No higher ideal of motor 
truck serviceability can 
be achieved than the Low 
Cost Ton-Mile as exem- 
plified by Garford. | 


THE HENDERSON-OVERLAND CO. 
James A. Henderson, Gen. Mer. 
Phones: Bell, 258; Auto, 5107 | 
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controlled by the application of an ar- 
senical spray, according to the depart- 


ment of entomology at the ees ca 
periment Station. 


The spray is applied when the NR 
est currants and gooseberries are about — 
“It eon- | 
sists of Bordeaux. mixture, to which 


the size of half-grown peas. 


has been added three pounds of arsen- 


ate of lead paste or one and a half ie 
pounds of the powder to 50 oes s e 


the solution. 
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of leaf spot and mildew on the folia 
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(This announcement is made with the approval of the Bureau of Animal Industry, United States Department of Agriculture) 


Better Sires-Better Stock 


$1,000 


Money Prize 


LNBER rules and conditions provided by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, a money prize of one thousand dollars will be paid 
by Chapin. & Company, Chicago, to that county in the 
United States which first becomes free from inferior sires. 


By inferior sires are meant low quality 
purebred sires as well as all crossbred, 
grade and scrub sires. The word “‘sires”’ 
includes stallions, bulls, jacks, rams, boars 
and bucks. Poultry is not included. 


A county eligible to receive the prize 
must have a total of 500 or more sires of 
all classes and 5,000 or more head of 
female breeding stock. 


All owners of males kept for breeding 
purposes, in the classes mentioned,.and a 
majority of other livestock owners in the 
county, must have declared their inten- 
tion of hereafter using nothing but pure- 
bred sires by joining the ‘Better Sires— 
Better Stock” campaign of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 


Upon notification by a County Agent 
or the officer of a county livestock organ- 
ization, that the county he represents is 
free from inferior sires, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry will investigate the 


claim. If the Federal expert finds that 
the county is, in fact, free from inferior 
sires, the Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry will declare that county as 
winner of the prize. 


The prize money will be deposited in a 
local bank to the credit of the County 
Agent, official of the county livestock 
organization or other person or persons 
considered best qualified to administer 
the fund. It will be maintained as a 
revolving fund from which loans may be 
made to persons desiring to purchase 
purebred sires in any of the classes men- 
tioned. After three years from date of 
the award, the fund, with accumulated 
interest, will be distributed in five equal 
prizes, in open competition, for the most 
meritorious young stock resulting from 
the use of purebred sires, One prize for 
horses, beef cattle, dairy cattle, sheep 
and swine. 


_ County agents or officials of county livestock organizations desiring to enter their 
counties as competitors for this prize, will indicate their intention of so doing by letter 
to Chapin & Company, sending a duplicate of the letter to the Chief of Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


No time limit is placed on the offer of this prize. No other rules govern the com- 


petition except those herewith provided by the Bureau of Animal Industry. 


In addition to the money prize, the county that is déclared winner will be pre- 
sented with a silk banner and a certificate signed by Secretary of Agriculture 
_E. T. Meredith and Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of Bureau of Animal Industry. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 
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i (Potitical Advertisement) ial 
The Farmer Candidate 
E. C. McKIBBEN 


REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS. 19tH DISTRICT 


ASHTABULA, TRUMBULL, MAHONING COUNTIES 


WHY THE FARMER CANDIDATE--- 
He is engaged in agriculture and his principle investment 
is in the farm and equipment which he operates. 


He has been active and given of personal effort abund- 
antly in promotion of agencies whose objects are to assist agri- 
cultural welfare. An active member of the Farm Bureau, the 
Grange, and the Local Dairy Organization. 


He is fully aware of economic problems faced by farmers 
and unreservedly declares himself in support of measures 
tending to overcome these problems insofar as possible. 


He believes a successful agricultural program to be essen- 
tial if the nation is to prosper and advance. 


These are reasons why—E. C. MecKibben—The Farmer 
Candidate, and reasons 


RURAL VOTERS ARE ASKED TO CONSIDER 


| SIMPLE HOMES | 


eae ny : ae 
Bick Sa Ua er 


It is as much worth while and important to have small, 


- inexpensive homes well designed and arranged as large ones. 


The large homes are usually well taken care of, but too 
often the man that wants a small home has a hard time find- 


ing a suitable design. 


In our collection of photographs we have many very at- 


tractive small homes. 


It will be a pleasure to show them to you. 


eer 


The WESTERN RESERVE 
LUMBER COMPANY 


} West Dawson St. WARREN, O. W. & N. Phone 2114, 2115 
} Erie Street NILES, OHIO Bell Phone 60, 91 
/ Prospect Street — GIRARD, OHIO — Bell Phone 514 
i day Street NEWTON FALLS, OHIO Tell. 192 


LESTER C 


‘Candidate for 


Treasurer of Trumbull County 


At Republican Primaries, August 10th 


The ability of Lester C. Hake to serve in publie : 


office and assume the responsibilities placed upon 


him by the voters is clearly shown by his record 


while serving as Representative in the General 


Assembly. 


During that time he introduced a Bill which 
would have required all milk dealers to give bond 


sufficient to cover purchases from farmers. ‘The 


Bill failed to pass because of the activities of com- 


mission men and milk dealers Pee same. 


He was instrumental in having! téciclation 
passed which placed the management of farmer’ a 
institutes in the hands of the State University. This 
eliminated political activities which had been so 


apparent previously. 


The Bill providing State assistance for County 


Agent work was another feature of his record. . 


In many other cases, unusual ability has been | 
shown and particularly has an interest in agricul- : 
tural welfare been established. These things will 
be of interest to the rural voters in making a deci- 

~ sion regarding the MAN THEY Mea! to 
POUNES TREASURER. 


SUPPORT HAKE FOR TREASURER 
OF TRUMBULL COUNTY : 


THE WESTERN RESERVE FARM” 
AGENCY COMPANY — 


Rooms 502-3-4 Second Aartotal Building — 
Phone 2140 — : WABREN, 0 ( 
From May 16th, 1919, te June 19th, 1920, we have sold 54 
farms, a total of 4537 1-2 acres. Rae 
What we have done for others we can do for you if your 

is right. 
We are getting ready to have our Fall Catalog printed, 
wish your farm advertised and sold write or call on us. Bit 


rea)ANY expressions of interest and ap- 
| proval have been received by read- 

| ers concerning various subjects dis- 
cussed through the columns of the 
Reporter during the past few 


" 


mths, 
“Bone of these discussions have been with 


ese discussions an esually definite policy 
as been followed and that is frankness. 
Such movements as this co-operative or- 
nization work amongst dairy farmers is 
more or less influenced by publicity and the 
natural inclination of those who are deeply 
interested in its success is to avoid the 
thorny path and lead along a road where 
obstacles and variance of opinion is less apt 
to be found. Prudence is always advisable 
and we must not allow ourselves to become 
intoxicated with temporary success and fol- 
low a payen road not leading to our destina- 
tion. 
The writer believes the real problems . of 
the dairy industry are to be overcome and 
the fullest of desires realized only in the 
frankness of the industry with itself, and that 
those engaged must popularize the sounder 
business practices rather than ideas ending in 
emotion. This policy alone leads us into the 
discussion of cost of production and its rela- 
tion to the price of milk, even with full 
knowledge, the thoughts to be expressed are 
at variance -with the more popular concep- 


tions held by a majority. 
Cost Accounts Essential. 


~The dairy farmer, and all farmers, need to 
know the cost of the product placed for sale 
whether it be the grain crop, the live, stock 
or the milk from the dairy cow. In the 
knowledge obtained from cost accounts alone 
can the producer realize whether he is con- 
ducting his business efficiently and whether 
‘standing at a profit or a loss to him. 

se cost accounting on the dairy farm 
e into consideration the records of 
vidual cows, the cow testing asso- 
s have proven the most popular medium 
for following this work, and with the adop- 
tion of the more detailed records by 


ry 


these associations, most valuable know- 


nor interest on the investment. It is 
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ean always know when this point is 


COST OF PRODUCTION AND PRICE OF MILK 


Keeping of Individual Accounts Determines the Producers Ability to Regulate Production 


By E. A. White 


In the hands of the dairy organization, the 
cost of production is incidental in making 
milk prices, but in the hands of the producers, 
themselves, it is paramount. When the pro- 
ducers begin and practice operation of the 
dairy farm on a cost of production basis they 
will find cost of production to have an in- 
fluence upon milk prices, but for them to 
continue to operate without knowledge of 
costs individually takes away practically 
every influence such figures might have. 


Cost of production is an issue for dairy- 
men individually, not collectively. 

The economic standing of the dairy in- 
dustry will always fluctuate; there jwill be 
periods of prosperity and there will be per-\* 
iods when it will be difficult to produce milk . 
for the prices paid. The dairy organization is 
now going thru one of the most serious of. 
these periods for it entered aa unprofitable 
era, unorganized and unconscious of condi- 
tions before it. There was no force to stand 
against destroying influences and consequently 
the result has been very similar to a rotten 
disease eating to the core. This disease is be- 
ing cheeked by the organizations of producers 
gathering force over the éntire country and 
in the not far distant future there promises 
to come an era when money will be made by 
dairymen. ‘ 

When this era comes, the price of milk 
will be determined by the natural forces—_ 
supply and demand. It is possible to see 
where the price paid to dairymen would 
greatly exceed cost of production and a fair 
profit. When that time comes, the using of 
cost of production as a basis for price would 
be just as unsatisfactory as it might be satis- 
factory now. } +4 

Costs of production can only have a rela- 
tion to the price of milk insofar as producers 
use it as a guide in production. Further then 
this, it has no meaning in the industry. (~ 


Members of Organizations Should Act. 


Local organizations should commence agita- . 
tion amongst their members to promote cow 
test and cost accounting work. They should 
provide means thru which each producer can 
keep constant information as to the cost of 
operating the herd and the ability of each 
‘cow to pay her way. The members will | 


ledge is being secured. Many dairymen 
have looked upon this work as inci- 
dental rather than primary to their 
business; the ayerage have considered 
the matter as one appealing only to 
those more extensively engaged and 
nore for the purpose of helping breed- 


srs of registered stock than for help-. 


mg the party doing a strictly dairy 
jusiness in connection fwith other farm 
work. This view is erroneous and hin- 
ers the establishment of business man- 
igement of farm affairs. — 


Comparatively few dairymen know 
‘rom actual records, the efficiency of 
heir dairy herds. Some cows are be- 
ng kept in herds and the milk produc- 
ion from them individually is less than 
he price of the feed neeessary for their 

_ Others may be paying the feed 
but do not return a labor charge 


a common occurrence for dairymen who 
start keeping records of costs to find 
more actual eash ean be realized by 
confining operations to a few of the 
better cows in the herd. By dispersing 
with the boarders the happy result of 
less work and more money is realized. 


Experience has also shown the im- 
practicalness of guessing which .cows 
of the herd are the best to keep. 

The business of darying will always 
be optional in that the individual pro- 
ducer is not compelled to dairy and 
therefore the fact that he does is his 
own responsibility. His suecess will 
Jargely rest with his ability to know 
how great his efforts should be in the 
dairy business in order to make money. 


If the price of milk is lower than the 


amount necessary to make a profit, or 
pay costs of production, then he is too 
heavily engaged. Thru cost records he 


* 


reached and can operate his herd ac- 
cordingly. Without these records he 
has no practical means of knowing 
what he ought to do. 


Cost of. production is a matter con- 
cerning the individual dairymen, his 
guide to follow in operating his busi- 
ness. 

Relation to Price of Milk. 


Many dairymen believe cost of pro- 
duetion should be the single factor in 
making the price of milk and are prone 
to look upon the dairy organizations as 
unsuccessful when prices made are not, 
equal or above such amounts. It is on 
this very point that We believe the 
dairy organizations should be most 
frank with dairymen for a mis-concep- 
tion in this particular is always a 
threatening influence to their future 
existence. <~ 


Sn 
- 


then be able to regulate supply in close - 
relation to market demands and come — 
nearer to securing cost of production — 
and a profit at all times than ean be 
secured in any other way. . 
The dairy organizations can very 
readily promote market demands, but 
individual dairymen will have to regu- 
late supply. Proper balancing of sup. 
ply and demands makes profitable milk + 
prices. be thes 


SOMETHING MISSING. 


A city youngster was paying his first 
visit to his uncle’s farm. Among the 
animals on the place was a rather small 
colt. As the boy stood gazing at the 
little creature his uncle said: 6¢Well, * 
what do you think of him, Johnny??? — 

“‘Why—why, he’s all right,’? said 
Johnny, ‘‘but where’s his rockers?’’— , 
Cleveland News. 


¥ 


DAIRYMEN EXPECT PROTECTION pe 


Ue 


Real Appreciation of Co-operative Organizations Realized 
When Members Need Assistance 


mea member of The Dairymen’s 
} Co-operative Sales Company, . 
| writing. to the Pittsburgh 
office, says ‘‘he expects pro- 

= tection.’ 
Similar expressions are received 


“nearly every day from members who 
find themselves in difficulty with their 
dealer and have to seek assistance from 
their organization. Some of these let- 
ters clearly show the members failure 
to understand the organizations purpose 
of furnishing this protection and are 
inclined to insist that it is owing to 
them. Others are surprised to receive 
the service rendered. 

The following paragraph is taken 
from a letter forwarded to one of the 
members of this organization and 
briefly, but very forcibly, sets forth the 
purpose of the organization: 

‘¢You are right in that you should 
expect protection from the D. C. 8. Co., 
and we are always glad when our mem- 
bers come to us jwith their problems. 
First, we urge our members to produce 
a good quality of milk; work to raise it 
to the highest test possible; be care- 
ful in cooling to prevent souring. Then 
when we do our part, we feel that we 
need not hesitate to demand that deal- 
ers give a square deal. Any time that 
matters do not go right for you, just 
tell us about it. We are here to keep 
the milk business running smoothly.’’ 


A Good Policy. 


What better policy could this great 
dairy organization advance than this 
simple doctrine of ‘‘do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you.’’ 
This policy has been the basis of all 
good fellowship since the world began 
and the one thing applied that is al- 
ways sure to bring good results. Its 
applieation has kept homes together 
and its disregard has rent nations asun- 
der. Nothing can last that does not 
follow this golden rule. 

There are moral responsibilities at- 
tached to the production of milk which 
many producers do not realize. This 
failure to realize is costing themselves 
large amounts of money and part of 
the burden is also carried by those who 
may not be responsible. Just as essen- 
tial to the public health as milk may 
be depends the degree of care and 
-eleanliness followed in production. Pro- 
ducers are demanding the best for them- 
selves and consequently must prepare 
to give the best in return. 

It is unfortunate for the dairy in- 
dustry that methods sometimes prac- 
ticed in the production of milk requires 
the setting of standards for the meet- 
ing of this standard is generally con- 
sidered sufficient. The standard itself 
is too often considered the highest de- 
gree of quality rather than the lowest. 
The dairy organizations want to re- 
ceive prices commensurate with the 
best quality and therefore must be very 
frank in asking the membership to have 
this kind of goods for sale. 


Some Cases Very Difficult 


Some of the cases dairy organiza- 
tions are called upon to settle are often 
very difficult. We have in mind a case 
where a member called upon his organi- 

' zation for assistance and insisted upon 
protection. In this instance the dealer 
had refused to allow further shipments 
to him of the member’s milk and gave 
as the reason—poor quality. Hvidence 
showed butterfat contents to have been 
less than three per cent during two of 
three months shipments. The dealer 


also claimed the milk to be high» in’ 


acidity and frequently sour. This later 
condition probably was not nearly so 
bad as the dealer represented, but with 
giving the producer the shadow of a 
doubt, the quality of his product was 
running on a very close margin. 
' The organization endeavored to lo- 
- e@ate another dealer who would buy this 
-member’s milk and in doing so found 
other dealers to whom shipments had 


_ been made in the past and in every in- 
stance complaint was registered by 


these dealers regarding the quality of 
milk formerly received. It was only on 
the promise the organization would .use 
its influence to have the producer use 
more care in cooling and handling of 
his milk that any dealer would agree to 
take him on. 

This was an embarassing position, for 
the producer insisted as a member of 
the organization to be given protection 
in a matter he was evidently at fault 
and probably would resent rather than 
appreciate the good advice his organi- 
zation could give to him. 

At other times members show real in- 
terest and thankfulness for some of this 
individual service rendered and start 
off with a new hope and determination. 


Another case was that of a country 
plant patron whose milk had been re- 
fused because of being sour. At this 
plant the producers employ their own 
tester and this tester has been working 
diligently to bring the quality of milk 
delivered to the plant up to a high de- 
gree of quality. When he first entered 
this position, the plant was known as 
one of those where dirty and bad qual- 
ity milk was universal. The writer was 
shown on two occasions the small dises 
saved from sediment tests taken at the 
plant and will say—seeing is the only 
way of believing so much dirt could be 
placed in milk without affecting the 
color. Out of over 150 patrons, only a 
half dozen producers were sending milk 
devoid, insofar as possible, of dirt. 
Milk could not keep sweet in this con- 
dition. 


In the few months the tester has been 
employed at this plant, the quality of 
milk has been greatly improved. Today 
there remains but a dozen patrons who 
have failed to take better care of their 
milk by using care in milking and pro- 
perly straining to have clean milk and 
in most eases better cooling facilities 
have been arranged or practice follow- 
ed. The party whose milk was return- 
ed for being sour was one of those few 


"remaining who will not take advice and 


of course thought he was not being pro- 
tected by the organization when it 
failed to demand the dealer to receive 
his milk whether sour or not. 


In speaking of this matter the tester 
calls attention to a condition which 
might prove very unfortunate if allow- 
ed to proceed unhindered. The few pro- 
ducers at the plant who do not seem 
inclined to follow the better business 
practiced recognized by the brother 
producers are constantly agitating 
trouble and creating sentiment unfay- 
orable to better methods and handling 
of milk. He asks whether these few 
are to be allowed to continue un- 
molested or whether the great majority 
of producers who take proper care in 
production will make it plain that they 
will not suffer loss forever by effects of 
bad milk mixed with good. 


Producers Must Be Considerate. 


Producer’s organizations are organ- 
ized to keep the milk business running 
smoothly. They expect and demand 
and are in a position (where properly 
organized) to enforce justrce whether it 
be in the matter of price or other con- 
ditions entering sales. By far the 
greater of these demands and conditions 
are applied to buyers of milk and hence 
the greater of the benefits reflect to 
those selling milk, but these demands 
can only be made and enforced for the 
benefit of those who deserve. Members 
of the dairy organizations should al- 
ways consider whether the things asked 
of their organizations can rest on this 
principle. There will be plenty of work 
for the organizations that stand for a 
square deal all around and the members 
will appreciate and hold in greater re- 
spect those organizations following the 
policy of helping members even though 
some of the work is personal in its 
character. 


Middle age is the dangerous age— 


begin using milk, 
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DO YOU OWN 
A CLEVELAND 


Owners of Cleveland automobiles, 
the car that is attracting wide-spread 
recognition, know the battery in their 
car is a Prest-O-Lite. 

Each year buyers of automobiles are paying more and 
more attention to the ignition, The year 1920 witnesses 
more Prest-O-Lite equipped cars than all other battery 
makes put together. ae 

Our handy down town service station located at Holmes 
and Commerce is battery headquarters. Drive around some 
day soon and permit one of our courteous attendants to 
give you free battery inspection. It will only take a few 
minutes. This service is free to all motorists regardless of © 
what make of battery you use. 


CHARGING REPAIRING SALES 
Authorized Dealers 


Anderson Bros., Main St.. Hubbard 
Austintown Garage, Austintown 
Girard Motor Sales Co., Girard 
M. & M. Co., Front St., City : 
Whenes Motor Supply Co., Mahoning Ave., City 
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A COMMERCE TRUCK TAKES 
ITS PLACE IN YOUR SERVICE 
READY FOR BUSINESS-— 
STARTS ROLLING UP PER- 
FORMANCE RECORDS RIGHT 
OFF THE JUMP. ae. 
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FULLY EQUIPPED 
SERVICE INBUILT 
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The Service Motor Truck Sales Co. 


Factory Distributors for ; 
The Commerce Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
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number of producers formerly 

shipping to the Minerva Con- 

densory have recently re- 
. quested change of market and 
=— privilege of shipping to a 
er in Alliance. For various reasons 
Alliance market seemed the better 
proposition to them. 
order to effect this change without 
murbing conditions on the Alliance 
ket, the organization called a meet- 
» of the Alliance Local together with 
producers desiring to enter the mar- 
d@ the dealer to whom shipments 
o be made. The meeting served 
the purpose of drawing the various fac- 
tors eloser together and the dealer ex- 
pressed intention of co-operating with 
the organization in every way. A num- 
ber of producers who had not belonged 
to the organization found it advisable 
‘to do so and Alliance Local now finds 
itself in better condition than any time 
since the organization has existed. 

Action was taken opposing the re- 
cently passed city ordinance wherein 
milk is allowed to be sold without being 
pasteurized. 

Augusta and Hanoverton. 


- On June 8th, a meeting was held at 
Millport, Ohio, and producers signed up 
ith the dairy organization. These 
new members joined either the Augusta 
or Hanoverton Locals. This district 
‘ships to the Minerva condensory and 
had been a weak spot insofar as organi- 
zation was concerned. The condensory 
: proposition is becoming an easier matter 
‘to handle with the complete organiza- 
tion of producers delivering milk at 
this point. 
Wheeling and Barnesville. 


On July 27th, President Brenneman 
met with committees representing the 
-Wheeling and Barnesville Locals, to- 
gether with dealers on the Wheeling 
market. This district has become well 
organized and shows the territory has 
been in the hands of efficient men. The 
purpose of the meeting was to find a 
price basis for Wheeling and informa- 
tion is to the effect this market will fol- 
low the Pittsburgh price. 

Augusta to Hold Picnic. 


On the night of June 29th, a meeting 
of Augusta Local was held and attend- 
ed by President Brenneman. The Presi- 
dent speaks very highly of the organi- 
zation work done at this place and 
commends Advisory Councilor J. W. 
MeGhee for the active part he has 
taken. The Local is planning a Home 
Coming picnic at Augusta to be held on 
Labor Day. Officers of the D. C. 8, Co. 
have been inyited and an invitation is 

extended to members of surrounding 

Loeals to attend this pienie and have a 
regular D. C. S. Co. day. 

} Hast Liverpool. 

At a conference held at East Liver- 
pool on July 13th, an agreement was 
reached whereby this market will fol- 
low the Pittsburgh price. The dealer 
agreed to the placing of a tester in the 
East Liverpool plant when producers so 

desired, 


. 


Bristol Meeting. 


In the words of President Brenne- 
man: ‘fA tremendous meeting was held 
at Bristolville on July 15th.’’? He fur- 
ther said he was more than proud to 
announce this for it showed a greater 
_ degree of organization interest than 
| Was expected. Producers took the 
. pledge against the use of dairy substi- 
_ tutes and started right by ordering 300 
| pounds of cheese and fifty pounds of 
' butter thru the office of the Company. 
More Locals should be taking up this 
cheese and butter proposition, The 
Bristol Local is becoming very well or- 
ganized. ; 
_ The Bristol plant has been in very 
_ bad condition for some time and several 
complaints were made regarding the 
can washing facilities. The dealer 
stated he found it difficult to find labor 
to go ahead with the needed repairs 
and suggested that if the producers 
could find the labor, for them™’to go 
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_'|s PAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


AMONG LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS OF | 
 THED. C. S. COMPANY 


ahead and he would foot the bill. 
President Brenneman announced this 
condition and the promptness in which 
producers responded is noted in the fact 
Chas. Norton had a carpenter at the 
job the next morning. Routes are be- 
ing adjusted for greater efficiency and 
several other matters including a more 
satisfactory weighing arrangement. 
President Brenneman says there is a lot 
of pleasure in attending a Local meet- 
ing such as this Where members come 
to the meeting in force. 


Ashtabula Meeting. 


The Ashtabula Local is making an 
effort to organize all producers around 
the market and then secure benefits to 
which the merket is entitled. For this 
purpose, a meeting was attended on 
June 24th, and a committee appointed 
to take up the organization work. For 
considerable time there have been a 
few producers around from whom one 
of the dealers has been able to secure 
milk and since they did not belong to 
the organization, the dealer has been 
doing about as he pleased which of 
course has not been of any benefit to 
the market. The Ashtabula dealers are 


supposed to pay the Pittsburgh price 


and do, excepting. this single dealer. 
The action of the Ashtabula Local in 


proposing to completely organize will © 


soon change the attitude of the dealer. 
Representatives of the Conneaut Loeal 
were present and were much interested 
because they believe the action of the 
Ashtabula Local will have considerable 
influence in placing their own market 
in the best standing. 


Greene Local. 


Members of the Greene Local during 
the past month had the best demonstra- 
tion of the value of their organization 
one could ask. Members of this Local 
deliver milk to the Greene plant which 
had been operated by a Youngstown 
dealer. They had been paid the Pitts- 
burgh price for several months, but 
about June 17th the dealer sent a 
notice to these producers that after the 
first of the month he would not accept 
their milk unless a price 15 cents under 
the Pittsburgh price was agreed upon. 
The Local communicated with the office 
of the D. C. S. Co. and asked for in- 
formation as to what to do. They were 
advised to pay no attention to the 
statement made by the dealer. 

In the meantime the dealer took the 
matter up with the organization and 
expressed his intention of selling the 
plant unless the new price arrangement 
was agreed upon. He was advised that 
this would not be done and that he 
could sell the plant if he wanted to, 
but in doing so he could not sell the 
producers with the plant for they were 
members of the D. CO. 8S. Co. and the 
Company would take care of them. 

This argument did not have to be 
earried along further for the next morn- 
ing the plant was destroyed by fire. 

A meeting of the Local was called 
that ilBink(every producer jwas pres- 
ent) and the organization advised these 
producers not to become alarmed for 
efforts would be made to find another 
market immediately. Accordingly, ar- 
rangements were made the following 
day whereby this milk goes upon the 
Pittsburgh market. This was quick ac- 
tion and because the organization was 
able to move the large volume of milk 
readily, several thousands of dollars 
were undoubtedly saved to producers 
on the Warren and Youngstown mar- 
kets. 

Should small dealers on the Youngs- 
town and Warren markets had oppor- 
tunity to get a hold of this supply, the 
results would have been a lowering of 
the price paid to all producers at these 
two points. 


Warren and Niles. 


Producers on these two markets re- 
ceived considerable benefit thru the 
prompt handling of supply at the 


(Continued on Page Six) 


AUGUST MILK PRICES. 


The Pittsburgh milk price for the 
month of August is $3.40 per hundred 
at factories for 3.5 milk. Direct ship- 
ments 36 cents per gallon for 3.5 milk. 


5 cents per point butterfat differential. 
Untested milk sells for 38144 cents per 
gallon. 


Youngstown pays $3.80 per hundred 
for 3.5 milk. 5 cents per point butter- 
fat differential. 


Warren and Niles, Ohio, pays 33 cents 
per gallon for 3.5 milk. 5 cents per 
point butterfat differential. 


‘“‘BETTER SIRES—BETTER STOCK’’ 


Attention of our readers is called to 
‘the advertisement of Chapin & Com- 


BANKS 
FOR SAFETY 


“‘The banking system today is the safest the 
country ever had and offers not only the fullest pro- 
tection to depositors, but the opportunity for sav- 
ings to earn something for depositors while being 
made available for the uses of business from which 
profits come to make further accumulations. 


‘An idle dollar has as little excuse as an idle 
man. It ought to work and-serve. 


was made to serve the people and not to go into 
hiding.’’—Vindicator Editorial. 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
First National Bank 


Combined Capital and Surplus 
$7,000,000.00 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


(Political Advertisement) 


DALLAS . DENNIS 


Candidate for Sheriff 
of 


Ashtabula County 


Subject to Republican Primaries, 
AUGUST 10th 


Your Support Solicited 


pany in this issue. This interest in 


‘*Better Sires—Better Stock’’ is com- 
mendable. 


In fact money 


LOUIS WESTER & SON 


Distributors of 
NOBLE WORM DRIVE TRUCKS 


60 E. Indianola Avenue 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Auto. 8899 


Bell 1193 
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Issued the ‘5th and 20th of each month 


Entered as second class tie, April 5, 
1920, at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., 
under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
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1317 Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio 
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. SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Advertising rates upon request. Right 
reserved to refuse all adverising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

- Questions answered. Oompetent authority 
‘will carefully answer all questions addressed 
to the Reporter on any subject upon which 
information is desired. 

Correspondence is invited on all subjects 
bearing upon agriculture. Copy not available 
will be returned if postage is sent. Photo- 
graphs of record animals, crops and modern 
farms, etc., will be appreciated. 


The Official Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Co. 
The Central Milk Producers Co, 
The Northwest Co-Operative Sales Co. 
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LEAGUE REORGANIZATION 
COMPLETED. 


The story of the reorganization of 
the Oregon Dairymen’s League and the 
extension of the field of its activities 
thru the medium of the new associa- 
tion just organized, is one of interest 
to dairymen. The dairymen of the 
Williamette Valley of Oregon and 
Southern Washington have effected an 
organization of practically the same 
type as that of the Dairymen’s League 
Co-operative Plan of the New York 
regional milk market. The following 
accounts of the action of the organiza- 
tion of the new Oregon Dairymen’s Co- 
operative League, were copied from the 
June issue of the Oregon League Dairy- 
man. 

The Oregon Dairymen’s Co-operative 
League is over the top. The great ¢o- 
operative organization of Oregon and 
Southern Washington’ dairymen is at 
last an actuality. The Oregon Dairy- 
men’s League yields to its powerful 
successor in the broad field where it 
‘pioneered. with gratification and im- 
plicit confidence that the cause of the 
dairymen will be won through to great 
success and that the prosperity of the 
dairy industry anid of dairymen will 
be established. 


At the date of writing the Oregon 
Dairymen’s. Co-operative League in- 
eludes in its membership 1718 dairymen, 
of whom 1331 are from the Williamette 


Valley and Southern Washington and | 


387 are from Coos and Curry counties. 
These dairymen are listed as the owners 
of 20,890 cows, with an annual product 
valued at $3,069,600. 

The: new League”has power to pro- 
vide, install and operate whatever 
facilities are essential in the success- 
ful prosecution of co-operative market- 

ing. : 

The League has as complete power to 
market co-operatively the products of 
its members as any individual dairy- 
‘man ‘would have to TRI e the product 
of his dairy, 


In conjunction with the League there 
has been organized as a non-profit or- 
ganization having the same officers and 
management as the League, the Oregon 
_Dairymen’s By-Products Corporation. 
The corporation will constitute the 
manufacturing agency of the League 

nd will be expected to take over and 
- manufacture into butter, cheese, pow- 
dered milk, condensed milk, or other 
milk products the surplus of the milk 
of the Oregon Dairymen’s Co-operative 


i League. i 


tured by the by-products corporation. 
The League, according to the terms 


of contracts with its members becomes 


the purchaser of the milk produced by 
them. The milk thus purchased will be 
pooled by districts and the members 
will be received from them and in ac- 
cordance with the average of the selling 
price for all the products of the mili. 

At the meeting, June 7, temporary 
directors of both organizations were 
elected: < 


Alma D, Katz, president of the Ore- , 


gon Dairymen’s League, has accepted 
election as president of the Oregon 
Dairymen’s Co-operative League. Al- 
bert S. Hall has been elected general 
manager of the new league and C. Doug- 
las Tyler, has been elected ery 
treasurer of the league. 


M. 8. Shrock, manager of the Oregon 
Dairymen’s League and an important 
factor in bringing the organization 
thru its dark hours to the present stage 
of broad reorganization, will continue 
in charge of organization in the new 
League and will “edit the League paper, 
this being a position for which he has 
shown unusual capacity. 


The Oregon League Dairyman will be 
published by the Oregon Dairymen’s 
Co-operative League as its official or- 
gan and each member of the new league 
will become a subscriber to it. 


Operation under new contracts began 
July 1. 

Among the projects DMC for 
immediate execution by the by-products 
corporation is the purchase of a large 
number of co-operative creameries and 
cheese factories and the standardization 
of the products from these enterprises 
upon a uniformly high grade and the 
development of markets for these pro- 
duets, 


It is believed that the dairy industry 
¢an and should build up to four times 


. its present proportions under ¢o-oper- 


ative marketing organization. 

Less than three months were consum- 

ed in the tremendous task of getting 
together the contracts for this organi- 
zation. 
- It could not have been done in this 
short time without the Oregon Dairy- 
men’s League as a basis. This League 
with over 2000 members had been in 
operation over two years and the dairy- 
men had learned what the problems of 
the dairy industry are, and had learned 
that the solution of these problems lies 
in their own power—and they alone 
must solve them—and that the only 
solution is co-operative marketing. 

President Katz and Mr. Aaron 
Sapiro who drew the basic contract for 
the organization held a series of meet- 
ings at Portland, Hillsboro, Forest 
Grove and McMinnville, during March, 
which were generally attended. Large 


O js 


CARS 


The League will then take 
over and market the products manutfac- 


bens of contracts | were | “signed at 
these meetings. | 
after, blank contracts ‘were 
every dairyman whose address could be 


obtained.’ Then a series of small local 
meetings were held thruout the dairy 
conducted — 
by Manager M. 8. Shrock, Assistant ~ 


districts. These meetings, 
Manager Albert S. Hall, R. B. Denny, 
Agent for Washington County, and J. 
W. Pomeroy, manager of the League’s 
Portland milk plant, brought many 
more contracts. Dozens were secured 
‘by C. R, Keller and other field men, and 
literally hundreds were secured by 
committees of dairymen who volun- 
teered their services in the work. 

The credit for putting over the or- 
ganization does rt belong to any one 
man, nor group of men, but to the 
splendid spirit of co-operation among 
dairymen and employes, under the able 


leadership of President Alma D, Katz. | 


League Enters Coos and Curry Troubles 
Flee. 


Apr. 


“in Coos and Curry counties. The former 

is the day on which a committee com- 
posed of dairymen from these two 
counties met ana decided to recomment 
_to their fellow dairymen that they 
align themselves with the Oregon 
Dairymen’s Co-operative League in or- 
der that the industry in their counties 
might be placed on a safe and sound 
business basis. A large per cent of the 
dairymen of this dairying district took 
the advice of the committee so that by 
May 22nd the milk from more than 60 
per cent of the cows was signed up jwith 
the League and the committee was 
authorized to turn over the contracts 
signed by the dairymen. 


The question arises as to how the 
League came to put on a campaign in 
this important dairying section. The 
story is an interesting one. ; 


As early as 1916 there was organized 
in that part of Oregon what is known 
as the Coos and Curry Counties Cheese 
Associations, the purpose of which was 
to standardize the quality of cheese 
manufactured and to aid in the efficient 
marketing of the products made in the 
fourteen cheese factories of the two 
countries, EN 
The Plan, 

A charge of one-fourth cent per hun- 
dred pound was made to take care of 
the expense incurred in the employment 
of a sales manager, who was to sell the 
cheese made at the various factories, 
and in hiring an inspector to aid in 
standardizing the making of cheese, 


Enter the League. 


The opinion was expressed that a 
great many farmers Would ‘not sign a. 
marketing agreement binding them- 
selves with the new federation for fear 
that the officers and employees of the 
old association would be carried into 


THE TRISTATE MOTORS CO, |! 


217 WICK AVE. (OPPOSITE RAYEN 3¢H0OL) 


FED-3950 AUTO-6289 ~ 


Oldsmobile Economy Truck © 


‘Economy is My Middle Name’’ 


Trucks in actual use in this territory are giving 14 miles to the gallon 
or better, while the. 35x5 cord tires are averaging better than 12,000 miles. 


There is no truck more suited to the farmer’s needs for cheap, quick ~~ 
hauls to market of garden produce, stock, grain, ete. 
or express shipping makes the truck a real necessity. 


We have different styles of bodies suitable for your business on hand now. 
‘Write for descriptive literature and the details of our time peviens plan. 


‘Teally mea 


Immediately — there-_ 
Yhemselyes 


sent to 


thousand. other dairymen located e 


17th and May 22, 1920, are im- | 
portant dates in the history of dairying 


~ April, 


S not pro q 
~The last alternative was that 
pociae the patrons to align themsely 
with the Oregon Dairymen’s Co-o 
‘ative League by signing the Leag 
contract. This plan appealed to 
Gprmitteemen, 

(a) Beeause it provided a pl 
Peorconine the objections of thos 
had no ear for ohio similar og 
old organization. 

(b) It provided a means for en 
ing the support of all producers regai 
less of whether they shipped to cond 
Series, cheese factories, creamerie 
elsewhere. 

(c) This plan assured them 
financial and moral support of over 


where in Oregon and Washington, wh 
- signed the League *s contract. 

(d) It gave them the advantage 
receiving the benefits of an expert 
efficient manufacturing and selling 
which a local federation with a volume 
of business similar to that the existir 
association had, could not finance. — 

Committee of Twelve. 


After careful consideration, the com 
mittee, consisting of R. M. Bunn, ¢ 
Arago; Theo. L, Clinton, of Nor 
A. W. Bigelow, of Gravel Ford; Je 
~D. Clinton, of Myrtle Point; A. 
Cope, of Langlois; H. H. Hanson 
Langlois; J. 8. Capps, of Denm 
Clarence Zumwalt, §. §S. Reed, of 
Lundy; W. E. Cross, of. Coquille, 
W. T. Warner, of Broadbent, at a m 
ing held in ‘Coquille on the 24t 
made the reeommendation to th 
producers of the two counties that t 
Coos and Curry Counties Cheese Ass 
ciation be dissolved and that the farn 
ers align themselves with the Oreg 
Dairymen’s Co-operative League. — 

By the latter part of May so mam} 
had expressed themselves in favor 
the League by signing the Leagu 
contract that the committee was aw 
orized to give the contracts to 
League and make arrangements to 
over the cheese and butter factorie 
both counties and proceed to ha 
the dairy products thru the new or 
zation. 


HAZELWOOD DAIRY FAILS, 


The D. C. 8. Co. was called up 
place the milk of members wh 
been shipping to the Hazelwood. 
This Company found itself in fin 
difficulties and unable to pay prod 
for milk. This milk has been 
with responsible eoncerns and 
prove to the value of shippers i 
future. Ability to handle these 
lems is a wonderful help in ke 
markets established.. 


When young, drink Mee to 
vigorous. 


The loss from freight 


of bento Ohio 


Gerench Office: Court House, Ross Street, 
tee Pittsburgh, Pa. 


, Alliance Local 

§..S. Sipely, Pres.; A. F. Hazen, Sec.; 
PA. Allenbaugh, Treas.; A. M. Eckert, 
Ady. C. r, 
t Andover Local 
; J. H. Sparling, Pres.; ;  W. S. Grow, Sec.; 
6. B. Fitts, Treas.; J. H. Sparling and 
B. L. Watson, Adv. O. 
hy Ashtabula Local 


A. * Harmon, Pres.; E. ©. McKibben, 
Dan Fargo, Treas. ; ;. Dr. Fredericks, 


Augusta Local 


D. nV Manful, Pres.; L. S. Grimes, Sec. 
W. McGhee and M. J, Rains- 


A Austinburg Local 

Will Wasson, Pres.; F. H. Reynolds, Sec.; 
tank Hess, Treas.; A. J. Heath and W. O. 

Hlisworth, Adv. O. 

Barnesville Local < 


. H.. Van Reoyes: Pres.; J. S. Bailey, 
“& A et . Sears and W. H. Van 


Bayard Local 
Ww. O. Bower, Pres. ; Chas. W. Hart, Sec.; 
. E. Unger, Treas. ; . O. Bower, Wm. 
Temple, hos. BE. Whitack and Lawrence 
Walters, Adv. ©. 
Beaver Center Local 
I. Hackett; Pres.; G. W. Fuller, Sec.; 
Willis Dain, Treas. ; G. W. Fuller, Adv. C. 
Bessemer Local 
' -W. W. Morrison, Pres.; S. J. Rides, Sec. 
& sparen} Thos. H. Ray, Adv. Cc, 
me Blairsville Local 


’ Braceville Local 
| R. Davis, Pres.; Frank Nye, Sec.; R. 


be ‘Davis, Adv. O. 
m fine Bristol Roce 


2 G. Olark, Pres.; M. H. Barbe, Sec.; J. 
Hicks, Treas. ; ‘ John H. Hyde, Adv. CO. 


Wh _ Brown Township Local 


Zi Wn. iyeees, Pres.; Merle Dewell, Sec. & 
Chas. Peters and W. G. Thompson, 


reas. ; 
hae 0. 
a Butler Short Line 
qT AL promnes, Pres.; F. H. Rosebaugh, Sec. 
& Treas. ; A. Humes and F. H. Rose- 
raneb, “Ady. %y, 


Canfield Local 
Tae R. Withers, Pres.; F. 0. Hunt, Sec.; 
8. Heintzelman, Treas. & Adv. OC. 
y Champion Local / 
_E. i, Durst, Pres:; A. P. Tyler, Sec.; L. 
W. Pierce, Treas. & Ady. C. 
Chartiers Local 
Jas. M. Paxton, Pres.; John W. Quivey, 
Sec. & Treas.; Jas. Paxton and John W. 
Quivey, Adv. C. 
Cherry Valley Local 
R, E. Palmer, Pres.; “Guy G. Piper, Sec.; 
a CO. Petrie iti ai ; ©. C. Hoover and Guy 
G. Piper, ‘Adv. 


L 


Sa eh Local 


R. W. Collins, Pres.; D. M. Brownlee, 
feet ne Wilson, Treas.; R. W. Collins, 
vy. O. y 


Colebrook Local 


‘ L. ¢. Kreig, Pres.; O. A. Peck, Sec.; 0. 
H. Ali apabai Treas.; T. G. Moore, Ady. O. 


Conneaut Local 


W. A. Wheeler, Pres.; A. J. Cheney, Sec.; 
me A Skinner, Treas.; W. W. Marble, 
Adv. ©. 


ss Conneautville Local 

Officers Not Reported. © 

d Connoquenessing Valley Local 

Ones Not Reported. 

Cortland Local 

; sos ware Pres.; G. L. Parke, Sec.; 

UL, Dechert, Treas.; J. P. Dilley and G. 
Ga -arke, Ady. C. ; ; 
be i ‘Deerfield Local 

4, Burkey, Pres.; W. F. Kirkbride, 
Treas. ; 0. L. Diver and T. Griffith, 


Ht % ite Denmark Local 
By As Sampson, Pres. qa. a piney. Sec.; 
. Herrmann, Treas E SPER 
Ei ‘Blanche and P. Petition | av = 
Dorset Local 
eth A. Van Winkle, Pres.; ©. E. V 
i Sec.; R. R. Mells, Treas. ; R. B. 
Cox, S. T. Knapp and P. ©. Baumer, Ady. O. 
East Clairdon Local 
F. W. Pierce, Pres.; Geo. F. Reynolds 
Sec.; Byron Ad i f 'f : 
Beet a ams ‘Treas. ; 3 An °- Stll- 
East Liverpool Local 
Officers Not Reported. 
Eighty-four Local 
Officers Not Reported. 
3 Farmington Local’ ! 
urt Hatch, Pres.; ; La Osmer, Sec.; 
George Hyde, Treas.; Harry ’ 
Harry Dana, Adv. 0. easy snd 
Fowler Local 
Pd Powers, Pres.; Ward Trumbull, Sec.: 
Forward, Tre 
Forveeh. aay. a as.; Geo, Cover and Paul 
rt * oy Greene | cal 
‘ aughn Pres. ant 
Ce epee. Treas. : 
J. V farren, Ady. ©. 


L. Love, Sec.; 
V. Qase and 0. 


“McOonnell, Treas.; J. A. Orabbs and 0. 


_ Greenford Local 


A. @. GCobourn, Pres.; A. B. Ee wsot, 
Sec. = Treas.; H. H. Lesher, Adv. C. 


Gustavus Local 
EB. ©. Gray, Pres.; W. A. Smith, Sec.; E. 


H. Partridge, Treas.; H. OC. Beatty and B.. 


BH. Totten, Adv. C. j 
Hambden Local 
F. S. Bartlett, Pres.; Carl H. Parker, 
Sec>; D. Bullard, Treas.; F. 8. Bartlett 
and B, L. Young, Adv. OQ, K 
Hanover Local 


John Batzli, Pres.; E. B. Bower, Sec. & 
Treas, ; Chas. Wernet and John Batzli, 
Adv. ©. 

Hartstown Local 


GC. GO. McCurdy, Pres.; J. 8S. Patton, Sec.; 
J. H. Blair, Treas.; J. F, Patterson, Adv. 0. 


Homeworth Local 


G. F. Ramsayer, Pres.; W. Z. Orist, Sec.; 
O. ©. Hahn, Treas.; W. T. Shekels, D. F. 
Hahn and G. F. Ramsayer, Adv. C. 


Indiana Local 
No Officers Reported. 
Irwin Local 
No Officers Reported. 
Jamestown Local 
No Officers Reported. 
Jefferson Local 


E: R. Miller, Pres.; Harry ©. King, Sec. 
& Treas.; R. Miller, W. Hamilton and 
Harry ©. King, Adv. 

Johnston Local 


T, A. Denman, Pres.; HE. R. Millikin, Sec. 
& Treas.; Roy Lynn and L. G. Elder, Ady. 0. 


Kinsman Local 
No Officers Reported. 
Leetonia Local 
Harry D. Holloway, Pres.; Dallas OC. Sit- 
ler, Sec.; Wilbur DeRhodes, Treas.; John 
8. Kellar, Adv. C. 
Linesville Local 
Henry Shellito, Pres.; A. B. Rea, aes 


H. J. Harris, Treas. ; . P 
Anderson, Clint “Ladner and Jas. Welch, 


Adv. C 
Little Beaver Local 
No Officers Reported. 
Manor Valley Local 


J. F. Torrence, Pres.; F. 8. Blank, Sec. & 
Treas.; J. M. Blank and A. J. Frye, Adv. C. 


Mecca Local 


BE. J. Knight, Pres.; W. E. Moore, Sec.; 
T. A. Jacoby, Treas.;. A. P. King, Adv. C. 


Mesopotamia Local 


J. ©. Johnston, Pres.; B. D. Woodford, 
Sec.; B. J. French, Treas.; J. OC. Johnston 
and B. D. Woodford. 


Montour Local 


J. A. Matchett, Pres.; J. H. Stewart, Sec. 
& Treas.; W. J. Wilson, Ady. CO. 


Moravia Local 
No Officers Reported. 
New Alexandria Local — 

John Moffatt, Pres.; R. A. Seanor, Sec. & 
Treas.; W. T. Seanor, Ady. C. 
; Newton Falls Local 

Robt. Van Winkle, Pres.; D. H. French, 
Sec.; Guy Newlon, Treas.; Harry Hoffman, 
WwW. 8S. Griffith, A. H. Griffith and Bryan 


‘Seott, Adv. C. 


New Galilee Local 

W. W. McMillen, Pres.; R. D. McAnlis, 
Sec.; G. D. Fields, Treas.; W. W. Me- 
Millen, Adv. OC. 

New Castle Local 

T, W. Houston, Pres.; C. C. Cox, Sec.; 
©. M. Hartzell, Treas.; T. W. Houston, 
Adv. QO. ; 

New Lyme Local 

No Officers Reported. 

New Waterford Local 

ia Hi. Edgerton, Pres.; O. O. Thomas, Sec. 
& Treas.; Willis Rupert and Frank Kannal, 
Ady. C. 

North Bloomfield Local 
0. B. McKnight, Pres.; J. Wallace Goag- 
land, Sec. & Treas.; F. M. Mack, Adv. Cy 
North Lima Local 
No Officers Reported. 
North Jackson Local 

W. W. Miller, Pres.; ©. A. Buck, Sec.; J. 
H. Hitchcock, Treas.; E. F. Noble, C. BE. 
Clemens, Geo. G. Ewing and F. D. John- 
son, Ady. OC. 5 
c North Shenango Local 
F. S. Linn, Pres.;. Carl Collins, Sec.; 

P. Pollock, Treas.; F. H. Gilliland and pa 
Simons, Adv. C. 
Norrisville Local 

R. L. Gordon, Pres.; Geo. W. Dillaman, 
Sec.; O. A. Wood, Treas.; Kay Heald and 
Merl Baker, Ady. C 

Orwell Local 

Alex Anderson, Pres.; A. W. Miller, Sec. 

& Treas.; Ward Spellman, Adv. C. 
Palmer Local . 

Roy Roberts, Pres.; Joe Keyser, Sec.; J. 
OG, Schermerhorn, Treas.; BE. Partch, Th 
N, Palmer and Ed Wheeler, Adv. C. 

* Pan Handle Local 

No Officers Reported. 


Paris Twp. Local 


PON Sheatsley, oes Irvin A. Snyder, 
Sec. & Treas.; V. W Sheatsley, G. N. De- 
Walt and Irvin A. Snyder, Adv, ©. 


Pierpont Local 


©, R. Derry, Pres.; ©. J. Harvey, Sec.; 
Geo, Hill, Treas.; Harry Strock and O. J. 
Harvey, Ady. 0. 


fi Poland Local 


Paul Greiner, Pres.; Levi P. Good, Sec.; 
Roy Baxter, Treas.; Rrank Agnew, Ady. O. 


_W. Nevison, Adv. 


b \ 
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| _ 1% Preferred Stock of The 


Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Co. 


Is now offered to a limited amount at par 
$100.00 a share. 


It is not a speculation, but a conservative in- 
come-producing investment—seven dollars a 
year, paid quarterly, on every $100 invested. 


It is not a chance hundreds of miles from 
home, but a partnership in a steadily growing 
company furnishing the essential services of 
electric light, power, heat and railway trans- 
portation right here in Mahoning and Trum- 
bull counties, Ohio, and Mercer, Lawrence and 
Beaver Counties, Pennsylvania. 


All preferred dividends have been paid since 
the organization of the Company in 1905. Full 
particulars are“yours on request: 


The 


Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Co. 


(Formerly The Mahoning & Shenango Rwy. & Lt. Co.) 


Sharon, Pa. Youngstown, 0. New Castle, Pa. 


Union Motor Trucks 


The Truck That Makes the Owner Smile 


THE HOFFMASTER-GIFFORD MOTOR CO. 
cy 


65 Essex Street Both Phones 6678 


CREAN 


We will pay 5c above highest Chicago quota- 
tions for butter-fat in sour cream 


The Islay Dairy Co. 


1033 Mahoning Avenue 


Both Phones YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Richmond Local 
W. J. Hall, Pres.; M. L. Hitchcock, Sec: 


& Treas.; ©. O. Varner and’ A. J. Weir, 
Ady. C. 


Wabash Local 
No Officers Reported. 
Warren Local 
Rock Creek Local Wm. J. VanWye, Pres.; W. E. Kreitler, 
/ Pros. J. 0. Graves, Sec. & Treas.; R. H. Vesey, Adv. 
Sec.; F. B. Armstrong, Treas.; ©. J. Rice "Wayland Local 
and G@, L. Bailey, Adv. 0. P. N. Oropp, Pres.; A. E. Gilbert, Sec.: 
Rome Local O. B. Sabine, RF ge ©. A. Booth and P, N. 


N. Chapin, Pres.; _ Jos. Breslyn, Sec.; Kropp, Adv. 


i. 
C, G. Suppler, Treas.; Jos. Breslyn and W. Wayne Local 
(on T. W. McClelland, Pres.; 
See.; J. L. Allen, Treas. ; 


and B. 8. Jones, Ady. OR 


R. H. 
Saegertown Local a aE Orewfned 


C. L. Shaw, Pres.; Karl Willard, Sec. & 


ante ee meer: Harry Shanner, A. Westford Local 
. McGen, . Hotchkiss an Rodnez Hick- Thos. C. White, Pres.; F. BE. H 
ernell, Adv. O. Sec.; H. P. W. Miller, Treas.; 0. rece? 
Southington Local and N, D, Bennett, Ady. C. 
N. J. Newell, Pres.; J. ©. Lauth, Sec. & West Penn Local 
‘Treas.; L. J. Huffman, N. J, Newell and CG. A. J. Lang, Pres.; 


H. E. Kennedy, 
John Montgomery, Ady. rela meL 9 


Springboro Local 
West Mecca Local 
hed or Witgenton atedas: eames Rit Glen Hillyer, Pres.; W. R. Elston, Sec.: 
& ; , +f he Shively, cashed G. N. Mahannah and 


R. Griffin, Adv. ©. Treas. ; 


BP. Dorn W. B. Ray and Jos. Ourts, . Jones, Ady 


Wheeling Local 


J. B. Atkinson, Pres.; D. W. 
Sec.; John Supler, Treas.; E,. W. Rieke 
MR Haines and R. H. Orr, Ady. O. 


A. P. Buney, Pres.; D. H. Smith, Sec.; Williamsfield Local 
W. A. Amidon, Treas.; J. E. McFarland, G. B, Higgens, Pres.; F. F Rose, Sec.; W. 
Ady. CG. V. Smith, eames F.' A, Owens and R. H. 


Vernon Local Martin, Adv 


W. J. Martin, Pres.; 5 H. G. Smith, 
J. P. Williams, Treas.; ©. E. Road. hao. 


Transfer Local 


Basil Morrison, Pres.; John L. Artherholt, 
Sec.; F. 8S. Schade, Treas.; Ady. ©. 


Trumbull Local 


Windsor Local 
No Officers Reported. 


i 


AMONG THE LOCAL ORGANIZA- 


TIONS OF THE D. ©. S&S. 
COMPANY... 


(Continued from Page Three) 


Greene plant during the past month. 


Conditions are being gradually adjust-— 


ed that are tending to make marketing 
conditions more satisfactory for pro- 
ducers shipping to these places. Better 
‘organization of the shippers and con- 
stant watching of the D. C. 8. Co., is 
responsible for this. At least. two ser- 
ious conditions have been handled with 
good effect during the year. The other 
case was when the Champion plant was 


closed. This milk was moved without » 


causing serious complications by over- 
loading supply at these places. Warren 
and Niles producers should perfect a 
solid organization during the fall 
months for it is quite possible condi- 
tions will soon warrant the receiving of 
a better price than that to which they 
have been accustomed. » Unless they are 
organized solidly, it will be impossible 
to secure any change in differential or 
price plan. 
Notice to Locals. 


Send news items concerning your 
Local organizations to the Reporter for 


publication. All the members of the 
organization are interested in the 
things you are doing and will be en- 
couraged to greater activities them- 


selves. Have some member of your 
Local appointed to attend to this pub- 
licity work. 


SELF SERVE ON ROUTE WAGONS. 


€anfield Local Takes Action to Prevent 
Tampering With Milk Along Route. 


At a recent meeting of the Canfield 
Local, several complaints were made to 
patrons on the Buffalo route about boys 
riding out on the truck and drinking 
milk and running over the cans. 

One member said that when the truck 
stopped for his milk, five or six boys were 
on the truck. One of them went to his 
pump, got the cup and each boy took a 
diink from as many different cans and 
throwing away what he could not drink 
of the cupful. Different men say this 
incident occurs frequently and express- 


" DAIRYMEN’S P 


ed opinion the Company should take 
action to stop the practice. ; 

The Seeretary of Canfield Local sent 
this information to the office of the 
organization with request for action. 

Perhaps similar conditions exist on 
other routes and Locals should bring 


the matter before the office of the dairy — 


organization. 


LOCAL MEETINGS. 


Gustavus Local, at Gustavus Town 
Hall, last Saturday preceding quarterly 
meeting at Youngstown which are held 
on the first of March, June, September 
and December. 

Augusta Local meets the first Satur- 
day night of each month at Augusta. 

Paris Township Local meets at Rob- 
ertsville Grange Hall on the third 
Thursday evening of each month. 

Palmer Local meets at Palmer School 
House first Saturday night of each 
month. 

Williamsfield Local meets at Williams~ 
field Town Hall. 

Deerfield Local meets at Deerfield 
Town Hall, on second Wednesday of 
each month. 

Jefferson Local meets at Jefferson 
Town Hall first Wednesday evening 
each month until further notice. 

Linesville Local meets at Linesville 
Grange Hall first Wednesday night of 
each month. 

North Shenango Local meets third 
Monday evening each month at Chapel 
Hall, Espyville. 

Rome Local meets at Town Hall, 
Rome Center, last Saturday evening 
each month. 


SAVED MONEY FOR PRODUCERS. 


President Brenneman spent July 14th 
in Braddock, Pa., inquiring into the 
financial responsibility of dealers there. 
Information obtained will probably 
save save producers considerable money 
who have been shipping to one of the 
dealers whose ability to meet his obli- 
gations is questionable. 


The Reporter does not carry adver- 
tisements of questionable character. 
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rough. Bushings, 


Chevrolet 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


3 \ 


A aa 


REGRINDING 
CYLINDERS 


FITTING PISTONS AND WRIST PINS 


We carry a complete stock of pistons in the 
Bearings, 
Parts and all kinds of rings. 

We have a complete automobile machine shop. 
We work a day and night shift and can give 


you service and expert workmanship. 


F. B. Smith Garage 


36-46 PYATT STREET 


=i 
= 
=i 
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Rone Ree 


Axle Shafts, 


Paige 


BOTH PHONES 


See eee aig pe ei Sig ig ig pCa ape ean 


RICE REPORTER 


\" 
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By Wagon or Truck _ 


& 


IF YOU WANT TO BE SURE OF HAVING IT 
FOR FALL SEEDING 


WE CANNOT PROMISE CAR-LOAD SHIPMENTS ON 


si 


ACCOUNT OF SCARCITY OF CARS 


v4 


& Cement Co. — 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO ea 


EQUIPPED TO LOAD BULK OR SACKED 


The Franklin Air- Cooled Car 


Winton Simple Six 
E. P. ZINN 


Bell, Main 892 
131 Lincoln Avenue 


Auto. 77767 


Still getting people well thru— 
Chiropractic Adjustment 
NATURE’S WAY TO HEALTH 


Hundreds of people within 50 mil 
of Youngstown have found relief th 
my method when all else failed. 


INVESTIGATE — 


_ The CHIROPRACTOR in 


Stambaugh Building, 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


at 


el 


> 
: a 


The Prosperous Business an 18 the Pasi 


ON ROUTE WAGONS. 


_A copy of a letter sent by the Reick- 
eJunkin Dairy Company to all factory 
Managers has been received at the office 
of the D. C. 8. Co. 

In this letter, the dealer again calls 
the attention of factory managers to 
the need and purpose of having all milk 
aced upon route wagons and insists 
t this be done or the milk refused 
m patrons who continue to haul their 
milk. The letter states that numerous 
agons interfere with the efficient. un- 
ading of wagons and tend to unneces- 
ly delay the handling of milk. Often 
nes route wagons are compelled to 
and in the hot sun for considerable 
time on account of these delays and in 
ease the placing of all milk on the 
ms will be a step toward efficiency 
ower hauling costs. 


oute wagons delivering to the 
fefferson plant have been placed on 
hedule and the time of arrival for 
each wagon is posted at the creamery. 
jo-operation between the hauling com- 
ittee, the haulers and the plant man- 
ager is making it possible to follow this 
schedule very closely and the plan is 
proving of value. To keep these sched- 
ules, producers along the routes are ob- 
liged to have their milk on stands and 
not delay the hauler along the route. 


CHECKING UP ON DAIRYMEN, 


The office of the D. C. S. Co. is check- 

ing over the pay roll lists of dealers 
and thereby finding names of producers 
who have failed to become members of 
the organization. These names are for- 
warded to the Local Secretaries with a 
request to have a report made on each 
producer and if possible to induce them 
to become members of the organization. 
This work requires a lot of patience on 
the part of those working in the office 
and Local organizations should lend 
every assistance in helping to secure in- 
formation desired. 
Progress is also being made in the 
collection of commissions from all the 
members, hoyvever, quite a large num- 
ber are not contributing their financial 
support. This occurs amongst direct 
shippers most entirely for all factory 
patrons are now very well lined up in 
this matter. 

Members whose commission is not be- 
ing deducted by the dealers should pay 
their commissions to the Local Secre- 
tary. Many members changed dealers 
after signing contracts with the organi- 
zation without notifying the organiza- 
tion of this change. In these cases it is 
impossible to know from what dealer 
the commission is to be collected and 
this situation is largely responsible for 
non-payment of some members. It is 
not intentional on their part for most 
of them are under the impression their 
dealer is obliged to deduct the amount. 
The dealer only deducts from those he 
is instructed to by the organization and 
of course if the organization’s records. 
do not show just where the milk is 
sold, no instruction can be given. 


Mention Reporter ads when answer- 
ing advertisements. 


“Advertising will be inserted under this title 
at the rate of three cents per word for the 
first on and two cents per word for 
each additional insertion, Always give num- 
ee of insertions desired when forwarding 
TRY THE CLASSIFIED COLUMN 


Many who have used the class: 
of the Re tell ae conta 


their desires or what they may ha’ i 
A WANT or FOR SALE notics eee lanets 
h 


_ FOR SALE—White, Arabian, family 
mare, four years old, weight 1000 lbs. 
Brown colt, tio years old, coach, Reg- 
istered Shropshire buck, one year old.— 
Leon H. Christy, Springboro, Pa. 


R ORDERS MILK PLACED | 


Menulaotorod by 
Perfection Tire & Rubber Ca, ~ 


Perfection 8000 Mile Special is a 
product without Price Competition 
for a similarly constructed casing. 
An Extra Ply fabric tire that will always 
give 8000 miles or more of Service. 

Fills a long felt want as it appeals to the Buyer 
that wants Service and Mileage but does 
want to pay “Cord Construction Prices.” 

It combines Quality and Mileage at a Popaiar Price. , 
Distribatara_ 


Dealers Who Sell Perfection Tires: 


phat ie ne a a i Fink JOHNSON—Dunbar Garage NORTH LIMA—North Lima Motor Rep. 
ig "ye D—M. J. umm MILTON DAM—M. M. Strock SEBRING—Sebring Vulcanizing Co. 

AMASCUS—J. J. Pettit NILES —Huprich Tire Sh. VIENNA—Medley & Boggs 
FOWLER—Hanawalt Bros. P vee cae ¢ WEST AUSTINTOWN—Mrs. €. H. 
HUBBARD—Anderson Bros. NORTH JACKSON—F. G. Harshman Anderson 


THE AUTOMOTIVE 


724 MARKET ST. 


TIRE SERVICE 
COMPANY 


NEXT TO READING MATTER 


By Lisle Bell. 


The average magazine story these 
days starts off with half a dozen para- 
graphs and an illustration, and then 
jamps to the advertising section, where 
it trickles along between canned milk 
and floor wax. - 
It’s hard to read straight thru even a 
love passage without spilling over into 
the paid matter, and getting a distorted 
idea of what the author is saying. Un- 
less you pay strict attention to the 
‘continued on’’ guide lines, the result 
is apt to be something like this: 

Halfway down the path, they came 
to a little shady nook . . . recom- 

mended by a generation of users. She 
was conscious of his manly form 

built of white pine, and reinforced at 
‘the corners. He was her ideal of a 
prince . . . one of the fifty-seven 
varieties. As for him, he could not help 
regarding her the world’s most 
perfect talking machine. : 

It seemed to him that he, would have 
to tell her how much he* loved her 

: combining the purest ingred- 
jients. He stroked her hair . . . as 
different from ordinary macaroni as ten- 
derloin steak is from round steak. She 
nestled close to his side, ready to. . 
refuse substitutes. 

‘«Dearest,’’ he murmered .. . look- 
ing like new. ‘‘Dearest, this is the 
moment I have longed for . .. because 
of its pleasing favor.’’ 

She did not answer at once. Her 
thoughts seemed... at the nearest 
grocery. 

He took her hand in his, and held 
her closes... allowing the skin to 

j breathe. 

‘¢Will you be mine?’’ he asked, in a 
tone... recommended by boards of 
health. ‘ 

“<T have often. thought of being a 

nh wife,’’ she answered, after a little 
pause... designed to bring out the 
eurves of the figure. ‘‘But before I 
accept,’? she went on, ‘‘I thought I 
would ...ask the man who owns 
one. 

‘‘Tf you mean your father, I am sure 
he will give his consent. You name the 
day, and I’ll... keep contents hot 
for 24 hours.’’ 

«He folded her in his arms, and his 
kisses were... supplied direct from 
the factory. 

«Say that you will marry me,’’ he 
repeated. 

“‘Very well,’?? she whispered, ‘‘I’It 

. try it for thirty days.’’ 

With that he kissed her again and 
again... showing many different 
styles and patterns. 


PEANUTS. 


Imports of more than $40,000,000 
worth of peanuts and peanut-oil in a 
single year is a new record for the 
United States, one of the world’s big- 
gest producers of peanuts. This phe- 
nomenal record, says a statement by the 
National City Bank of New York, 
grows out of the New-World demand 
for food oils to take the place of animal 
fats. For several years, continues the 
bank’s statement, we have been import- 
ing large quantities of certdin food oils, 
especially those produced from the 
cocoanut, of which the quantity import- 
Usiraue ed has grown from 58,000,000 pounds 
ne in 1914 to 356,000,000 in 1918, while the 
value of all vegetable oils imported 
} jumped from $24,000,000 in 1914 to 

-$123,000,000 in 1919, and approximately 
-$140,000,000 in 1920. 


But it was left to the humble peanut 
‘to show a spurt in the race for popu- 
larity in supplying vegetable fats in the 
fiscal year 1920, and the quantity of 

peanut-oil imported into this great pea- 
nut-producing country of ours, was, in 
the ten months ending with April, 1920, 
19,000,000 gallons against less than 
8,000,000 in the corresponding months 
of last year, and less than 1,000,000 in 
the year preceding the war. Not only 
was there an enormous increase in the 
quantity of oil imported, but there was 
also a corresponding increase in the im- 
portation of peanuts, of which the im- 
ports in the ten months ending with 
April, 1920, were valued at $10,000,000 
against less than $1,000,000 in the same 
months of 1919. In the single month of 
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April the latest for which details are 
available, the imports of peanuts aggre- 
gated 30,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$3,000,000, and those of the oil, 2,800,- 
000 gallons, valued! at $4,278,000, most 
of the nuts and oil coming from Japan 
and in lesser quantities from China. | 
Not: only has the quantity imported 
greatly increased, but the: price paid 


abroad for these ‘‘foreign peanuts’” 


has advanced, the average import price 
of peanuts having’ nearly doubled and 
that of the oil increased about 50 per 
cent. during the year, despite the very 
large inerease in quantity. 


ORDERING CHEESE AND BUTTER, 


Jefferson, Denmark and Bristol 
Locals of the D. C. S. Go. are placing 


orders for cheese and butter which 
makes a supply available for the mem- 


bers of these Local organizations. In 


these cases the Secretary looks after 
the orders. Prices are considerably | 
_ lower than prevailing retail prices. 
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Whatever other features 
may influence users in 
favor of Garford, invari- 
ably the ultimate deciding 
factor is its proved ability 
to deliver the Low Cost 
Ton-Mile. | 


THE HENDERSON-OVERLAND CO, 

James A. Henderson, Gen. Mgr. 
Phones: Bell, 258; Auto. 5107 
1316-1320 Market Street 
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Youngstown, O. 


MORE MILES PER GALLON 
MORE MILES ON TIRES 
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The Kay Mo 


789 Wick Avenue. 
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(Political Advertisement) 


H. A. McCONNELL 


OF ASHTABULA COUNTY, OHIO 
CANDIDATE FOR 


Representative in the General Assembly 


The Principle industry of Ashtabula County is 
dairy farming. 


Legislation of vital interest to the dairy indus- 


try is sure to come before the next session of the 


Ohio Legislature and therefore the representatives ~ 


supported by dairy farmers should be men with 
ability to look after the welfare of this great in- 
dustry. 


H. A. McConnell is engaged in the dairy busi- 
ness and fully qualified to act in this capacity. 


Voters are asked to give him the support re- 


_ quired to place him in nomination as a candidate 


for representative. 


Vote at the Republican primaries August 10th. 


H. A. MeCONNELL 


For Representative in General Assembly 


@ : Pas 


Quality is our standard; let it be yours 


Youngstown’s Largest Clothiers and Furnishers 


for men, young men, boys and children 


140-147 West Federal St. 


The Youngstown Glass & Palnt Go, 


Wholesale and Retail 
SASH, DOORS, GLASS AND PAINT 
140 East Federal St., Youngstown, Ohio 


3 ‘s Bell Phone Main 1120 


Automatic Phone 6224 


(Political Advertisement) 


Frank Rose 


CANDIDATE FOR 
SHERIFF 
TRUMBULL COUNTY 
REPUBLICAN PRIMARIES 


AUGUST 10, 1920 


YOUR SUPPORT DESIRED 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


PATENT MEDICINES, SICKROCOM SUPPLIES, TOILET 
ARTICLES, PERFUMES, SOAPS, STATIONERY, 
CANDIES, GIFTS, ETC. 


MATHEWS 


CUT RATE MEDICINE STORE 
18 East Federal St. Youngstown, Ohio 


(Political Advertisement) 


t, Roofing, Silos, Wagons, 
Implements, etc, Best quality 


iil i w | R E Ul gous at money-' pyar pecans 


our Sone satisfaction 


VOTERS 
OF ASHTABULA 
COUNTY 


iid FENCE tl guaran 

| WRITE TODAY FOR 

FARM UI * BIG FREE CATALOG 
Standard Supply a 4 


62 West Logan Stree 
Noblesville, ind. 


Tee Breeding service 


To a half brother of THREE SUPPORT 
WORLD’S CHAMPIONS—T he 
Maplecrest Monarch—Butter 
King De Kol Colantha. Sired by 
Friend Hengerveld De Kol But- 


ter Boy and from a 30-Th dam. Ray W. Young 
Yes, We Mean What We Say FOR 


Write us for full particulars 
Clerk of Courts 


We furnish free breeding service 
Also— 


We will keep your Liberty 
Bonds, without cost to you, clip 
the coupons when due, and place 
them to your credit. 


AND WE PAY 5 %Gu DEPOSITS 
The People’s Savings Co. 


Warren, Ohio 


REPUBLICAN PRIMARIES 


AUGUST 10 
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= Patrons of Our Creameries | 
: THE RIECK-MCJUNKIN DAIRY COMPANY HAS AUTHORIZED AN ISSUE OF PRE- 

xs FERRED STOCK FOR THE PURPOSE OF FURTHER EXTENSIONS AND IMPROVE- 

S MENTS. THE GROWTH OF THE COMPANY HAS CALLED FOR MORE AND STILL 

Fa MORE FACILITIES FOR THE TRANSACTION OF ITS BUSINESS: AND. NOTWITH- — 
e : STANDING ENLARGEMENTS OF ITS MAIN PLANT AT FORBES AND STEVENSON STS... 


ITS ACQUIREMENT OF OTHER CITY PLANTS, AND CONSTANT INCREASES IN THE 
NUMBER AND SIZE OF ITS CREAMERIES IN THE COUNTRY. THE DEMAND FOR THE 
COMPANY’S GOODS CREATES THE NECESSITY FOR FURTHER ENLARGEMENT. ~ 
LATELY THE COMPANY TO MEET THIS NECESSITY HAS PURCHASED THE PLANT OF 

THE LIBERTY BREWING COMPANY wee IT WILL ADAPT TO THE NEEDS OF ITS ICE 
CREAM AND MILK BUSINESS. 


THE TOTAL AMOUNT OF THE ISSUE OF PREFERRED STOCK IS $1.250. 000. 00. 

BACK OF WHICH IS AN ISSUE OF $3.750,000 OF COMMON STOCK. THE AMOUNT | 
NOW OFFERED OF SAID PREFERRED STOCK IS $800, 000. THE REMAINDER BEING 

ALREADY TAKEN UP. THE WHOLE AMOUNT OF THE PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION IS TO © 

BE EXPENDED FOR IMPROVEMENTS AND BETTERMENTS. 


THE PREFERRED STOCK HAS PRIORITY BOTH AS TO DIVIDENDS AND PRINCI- 
PAL OVER THE COMMON STOCK. AND BEING STRICTLY IN THE NATURE OF A SE- 
CURITY DOES NOT VOTE. THE DIVIDENDS ARE CUMULATIVE. THE RATE OF DIVI- 
DEND IS 8 PER CENT PAYABLE QUARTERLY. DIVIDENDS COMMENCE TO RUN ON | 
JULY 1, 1920. THE PREFERRED STOCK IS REDEEMABLE AFTER FIVE YEARS FROM 
JULY 1, 1920, AT $11.00 PER SHARE OR AT THE RATE OF 110 PER CENT: THE PAR 
VALUE Ok THE SHARES BEING $10.00. THE LIQUID ASSETS OF THE COMPANY 
WILL ALWAYS. IT IS BELIEVED, BE IN EXCESS OF THE WHOLE AMOUNT OF PREFER- — 
RED STOCK AND ITS TOTAL ASSETS WILL BE NOT LESS THAN FOUR TIMES, THAT 
AMOUNT, NOT COUNTING GOOD WILL. 


IT IS THE DESIRE OF THE OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY THAT THIS STOCK 
SHALL BE HELD BY PATRONS, EMPLOYEES AND CUSTOMERS OF THE COMPANY. 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM THEM WILL BE GIVEN PREFERENCE, UNTIL SEPTEMBER 
1. AFTER WHICH TIME THE GENERAL PUBLIC WILL BE ASKED TO TAKE UP ANY BAL- ~ 


ANCE LEFT. SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE MADE FOR PAR. AND DEDUCTION FOR DR AC- 
CRUED. DIVIDEND WILL BE MADE AT END OF THE QUARTER. 


BOTH THE PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCK WILL BE LISTED ON THE PITTS- 
BURGH STOCK EXCHANGE. THUS ENABLING HOLDERS OF THE RIECK- MCJUNKIN | 
DAIRY COMPANY STOCK WHO FOR ANY CAUSE MAY DESIRE TO SELL. A READY 
AND REGULAR MARKET. THE MARKET PRICE OF Bie STOCKS SHOULD. WHEN ~ 
THE REAL VALUE IS ESTABLISHED, EXCEED PAR. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE RECEIVED FOR NOT LESS THAN TEN (10) SHARES. 
IF THE ISSUE SHOULD BE OVER-SUBSCRIBED THE COMPANY RESERVES THE RIGHT 
TO ALLOT THE SHARES AMONG SUBSCRIBERS. CASH OR CHeGk, MUSE ACCOM- a 
PANY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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Rieck- -McJ unkin Dairy Company 


JAS. G. LEWIS. TREASURER ae 
1345 FORBES STREET : : ee ee PA. ne 
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a i recent bulletin sent out by 
N ' the National Milk Producers’ 

| Federation gives considerable 
_ diseussion to the subject of 
governmental control or regu- 
the dairy industr, under the 
of ‘‘Producers’ and Consumers’ 
sts in Regulation to Milk Prices, 
; is stated: ‘‘A manager of one of 
ominent producers’ milk market- 
associations of the United States 
- wrote in part—our -zonstant 
with the milk dealers on price 
ent convinces us there should 
ome method by which prices and 
other factors pertaining to the dis- 
on of milk can be amicably ad- 
d from time to time by some im- 
artial body with authority to enforce 

egulations.’’ a 


Mr. G. P. Warber, Manager of the 
National Milk Producers’ Federation, 
diseusses the matter by saying: ‘‘The 
present writer is aware of the fact that 
some of the largest milk producers’ 
marketing associations are outspokenly 
opposed to any further extension of 
publie control or regulation of the mar- 
ket milk business whether by munici- 
pal, state or federal govern: ent boards 
or commissions. The miajority ef farm- 
ers of certain sections of the United 
nd in common with business men 


d property holders in other indus- 
es, seem opposed on general grounds 
the extension of governmental regu- 
n of almost any kind of business. 
ernmental control and regulation of 
business is not in harmony with their 
‘theories or convictions in the 1ealm of 
al science or practical politics.’’ 
des such general considerations, 
the experience of many far- 
the activities of the United 
xd Administration relative to 
uring the war, caused them 
ther strong convictions re- 
the efficacy and equitablenoss 
rmmental supervision of that 
usiness; and those conyictions 
rally rather hostile towards the 
increased governmental control 
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=f Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


AUGUST 20tn, 1920 


‘<The functionings of such commis- 
sions and admiristrators were probably 
all ‘extra legal’, i. e. they were without 
the sanction of cither state or federal 
laws. But it is important that for a 
considerable number of months after 
the Food Administration ceased to 
function both the producers’ associa- 
tions and the leading milk dealers in 
those markets continued to abide by 
the decisions of such administrators or 
commissions. ’’ Z 


The Federation Manager Further Says: 


**One of the most successful examples 
of such regulation of the market milk 
business is that of Philadelphia. The 
following description of how the in- 
terests of the milk producers, the deal- 
ers, and the consumers were all recog- 
nized and protected by the amicable 


co-operation of the producers’ associa- . 


tion and the city milk dealers under 
the able leadership of Dr. Clyde L. 


pronounced as to make it impossible for 
their efforts to bring anything other 
than dissatisfaction. 

In the early organization of the food 
administration and beginning with the 
first activities with the dairy industry, 
it was announced, the food administra- 
tion would not attempt to regulate this 
industry or fix prices, but would act as 
an ageney to whom the various inter- 
ests might come to arbitrate grievances. 

In spite of this-announcement, many 
of the state and local, representatives 

~ assumed a commanding attitude which 
proved to their undoing and the reason 
‘for the general disfavor of any govern- 
mental part in price fixing. 

Dr, King’s work with the Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia markets was free from 
any of this autocratic authority. The 
part he played was entirely advisory 
and meant to influence co-operation be- 
tween producers, dealers and consum- 
ers. The satisfactory relations existing 


D. C. S. Company Advisory Council Meeting 
Friday, September 3rd, at Youngstown 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Advisory Council of 
The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. will be held at Youngs- 


town on Friday, September 3rd. 


Secretary Fred Rasmussen, 


of the Pennsylvania Department 


of Agriculture, has promised to be present at this meeting. Those 
who read Secretary Rasmussen’s address before the Philadelphia 
organization and printed in the Reporter recently, will know a 
treat is in store for this meeting. 


Members should be prompt in order for the meeting to be 


called at 10:00 a. m. 


King, ‘‘Milk Price Arbitrator for 
Pennsylvania’’ is taken from an. article 
written by Dr. King and printed in the 
July issue of the Inter-state Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Review, the official organ of the 
Inter-state Milk Producers’ Association 
dnes?¢ 

The article of Dr. King’s, referred to, 
is similar to the references made to the 
Pittsburgh market early in the year by 
Dr. sMing and which were published in 
the Dairymen’s Price Reporter at that 
time. 


‘Dr. King’s Work Advisory. 


between these interests at the time the 
food administration was dis-organized 
caused a united effort to have Dr. King 
placed in some position where he could 
continue to work with them. Upon the 
recommendation of the dairy interests 
of Pennsylvania, the Governor created 
the office of Milk Arbiter and appoint- 
ed Dr. King to head the office. 
Whatever authority this office has, is 
vested in the natural influence coming 
from the confidence and good will the 
various interests may hold toward it. 
This is the essential limitation to gov- 
ernmental control or regulation of in- 
- dustry insofar as market prices are 
concerned on any products free from 
_ monopolized control. J 


Only Bound by Own Indorsement. 


_ On the Pittsburgh milk market, three 
_ interests are recognized—the producer, 
‘the dealer, and the consumer. At all 
Price conferences these three interests 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OH I 


ntal Control Do We Wani? 


Manager of Prominent Milk Marketing Association Suggests Govermental Supervision 


come together and are onty bound to the 
final arrangement by their own ae- 
quiescence based upon their own judg- 
ment as to its fairness. Producers, 
dealers, consumers, they all give and 
take according to the information be- 
fore them justifies in an equitable 
settlement, 

The economie problems of industry 
are not going to be solved by laws or 
regulations, or by someone empowered 
with authority sufficient to make the 
industry run as he would like. The 
degree of progress made will depend 
upon the amount of common sense held, 
and its application in a co-operative 
way, by all those concerned. 

A governmental agency equipped to 
give desirable information and working 
only in an advisory capacity ought to 
be desirable to any industry and the 
value is clearly shown in the instance 
of the Pennsylvania Milk Arbiter. 


NESTLE’S CONCERN FIGHTS 
OREGON LEAGUE. 


Advice comes from the Oregon Dairy- 
men’s League that an active campaign 
has been launched by the Nestle Com- 
pany, together with Oregon dealers, to 
destroy the organization. 

To help in this campaign, Frank §. 
Glass has been detailed by the Nestle 
Company to lead the fight. Glass won 
notoriety by his persistent campaigning 
against the dairy farmers of California 
although he failed miserably in his 
efforts. 

Oregon dairymen promise to make 
him hide his face in shame. Another 
interesting feature of this is the report 
Swift & Company are helping to finance 
the campaign. 


WHO WILL PAY THE FREIGHT... - 


The increased freight rate means 
someone will have to stand an increased 
cost of approximately $150,000.00 per 
year on the milk produced by members 
of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales 
Company. They will also have to pay 
about two dollars more for plows, $5.00 
to $10.00 more for fertilizer, more for 
feeds, ete., and yet tne word goes out 
that no inerease in price of goods sold 
will be allowed on the excuse of higher 
freight rates. 

To us it does not look like an excuse, 
but instead a reason. 

Milk prices will have to go up suffi- 
cient to pay for this. The farmers will 
stand there part of increased freight 
rates as consumers, but cannot be asked 
to do so as producers. 


WHY HE WASN’T STOLEN TOO, 


‘Atlanta, Ga.—Patrolman J. O. D.— 
reported to police thieves had stolen 
the bicycle furnished him by the city. 


_ Davis was not riding the vehicle at the 


time, he declared—Florida Metropolis, 


Two 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


The Resurrection of Grove City 


Here Is the Story of How a Pennsylvania Town Worked Its 
Way to Fame and Affluence Through the Application 
of Co-operation and Intelligent Dairying: 


(By Robert L. Gray) 


N many a clean, inviting gro- 
cery store a feature is a card 
bearing the words: ‘‘Grove 
City.2? 

The sign carries distinction. 
It is its own advertisement, like breed- 
ing. It is its own proof, like success. 
Tt is a name that carries confidence, 
because when it makes a promise it 
keeps its word. 

The things that come from Grove 
City, Pa.—butter, cheese, condensed 
milk—do not stay on shelves or take up 
space in refrigerators. They move. The 
people who pay for them» spread their 
fame. To the public Grove City means 
butter—rich, sweet, satisfying, of 
dainty condition; cheese—making it 
elear that all that was ever really ‘‘im- 


ported’’ was quality, and that that has. 


been duplicated or bettered in the do- 
mestie article; canned milks—famous 
for uniformity. 


In the beginning there Was nothing 
to this ordinary country community 
that other towns did not possess, ex- 
cept its purely latent possibility of and 
adaptation for a future it never sus- 
pected, and realized in the end only 
thru the happy chance of someone else 
interfering with its Sleepy Hollow 
lassitude. Grove City was a commun- 
ity of small and careless farmers, of 
old-fashioned slack ways. There was 
no suggestion then of the place of the 
model dairy, for in those days a cow 
was only a cow, and the housewife 
rather sneered at the occasional talk of 
‘*blood.’’ 


Grove City’s first acquaintance with 
the fate for which it was destined cam® 
when one of its citizens caught a 
glimpse of what its future might be- 
come and then, with the habit of his 
kind, jumped at his partial premise as a 
chub at a minnow. This first promoter 

~of the cheese factory idea had the gift 

of talk, and Grove City fell head over 
heels without discounting by 1 per cent 
the lure of the promoter’s ebullient 
enthusiasm. The factory started, the 
farmers rounded up more scrub cows, 
there was a general and uninformed 
rush to go into dairying. Afterwards 
there was a failure, some investors dis- 
covered that a good deal of money 
eould go a very far way and never 
come back—and Grove City was long 
on a lot of scrub cows for which it had 
no manner of use. Grove City was 
milk-fed, and fed-up on milk, to say 
nothing of feeling that it had been 
milked dry. 


Then came a faint-hearted attempt to 
organize a creamery—chiefly, one im- 
agines, in order to make some use of 
the cheese cows it was such a labor to 
keep milked—and frhen it, too, ran on 
its predestined failure, it became diffi- 
eult to mention butter without giving 
offense. Grove City did not want to be 
stung twice, and the fact that it finally 
produced men with the sheer nerve to 
offer themselves as the goats to the 
local historic jest is perhaps the most 
remarkable of its achievements since 
the ‘‘ Professor’’ came to town. 

The ‘Professor’? was a laboratory 


expert of the Dairy Division of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. He cared nothing for the his- 
tory of Grove City. All he saw was 
the place, which fitted his dream of 


: what he wanted to put the test of com- 


mercial success on a theory that already 
answered affirmatively all his mathe- 
matical requirements. What the ‘‘Pro- 
fessor’? had demonstrated- over his 
separators, his retorts and other para- 
phernalia was that when the milk fwent 
into the pail every ounce could, in one 
way or another, be transformed into a 
marketable product. 


Having picked Grove City as the spot 
for the experiment, the name of the 
Government, the eloquence of the 
‘¢Professor,’’ perhaps. some latent 
sporting instinct, influenced stock sub- 
scriptions of°$31,000.00, and the cream- 
ery came into being, the Dairying De- 
partment its patron saint and directing 
genius. 


What Grove City came to mean after- 
wards has been told, but on the day the 
creamery went in Uperation only 28 
patrons delivered milk to produce 78 
pounds of butter fat. In a month the 
news had spread and 106 farmers were 
delivering. In a year there were 338. 
In four years, in June, 1919, 677 farm- 
ers were delivering daily 18,000 pounds 
of milk, 


For the fiscal year 1919 the Grove 
City products totaled 500,000 pounds of 
butter, 85,000 pounds of sweetened 
condensed milk, and 25,000 pounds of 
cottage cheese—erstwhile buttermilk. 


In the five years since the ‘‘Pro- 
fessor’’ found the spot for his experi- 
ment in the large, there have been dis- 
tributed among farmers over $1,000,000 
in purchase of the raw products, the 
ereamery has trebled its capitalization 
and doubled its plant equipment and is 
a thriving and profitable enterprise; 
and Grove City, which the ‘‘ Professor’’ 
happened to find, has won a way to the 
lips, the minds, and has become a select 
something for the tables of the country. 


The story might be extended indefi- 
nitely. One is tempted to dwell, for 
instance, on the usual suggestive effects 
of one marked success. The miracle of 
team play learned by virtue of once 
crossing the line in concert has there 
one of its perfect illustrations. Grove 
City has been metamorphosed from a 
rambling, more or less irrelevant, more 
or less indifferent and aimlessly indi- 
vidualistic community, into a compact, 
co-operative organization realizing that 
a common asset is the foundation of a 
multitude of diverse successes. 


Grove City has learned that the first 
thing in life is to know how.—The 
Nation’s Business... i 


ONE WORRY REMOVED. 


_ ‘*Well, my dear, I’ve just had my 
life insured for five thousand dollars.’ 


“‘Oh, how sweet of you! Now I 
sha’nt have to keep telling you to be 
careful every place you go.’’—The 
American Legion. 


- Both Phones 


We will pay 5c above highest Chicago quota- 
tions for butter-fat in sour cream 


The Islay Dairy Co. 


1033 Mahoning Avenue g 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


E. D. Humphrey & 
Son Dispersion — 
Wednesday, September 8, 1920 © 


Geneva, Ohio . 


On account of ill health the Humphrey’s are compelled to , 
disperse their entire herd of — 2 . 


] Pure Bred Holsteins 7 ] 4 


Here is one of the best Holstein Dairies in North Hastern — 
Ohio. 24 head of those to be sold are cows in milk or heavy — 
springers, 27 two-year-olds due this fall, 12 yearlings and ~ 
calves, 8 serviceable bulls. 


All through this great milking herd you find the blood of — 
such bulls as: Pontiac Aaggie Korndyke, Rose Hall Pontiac 
Pietertje, Friend Henderveld, De Kol Butter Boy, King of the 
Pontiacs, Pietertje Hengerveld Count DeKol. 


Herd under State and Federal supervision. 
guaranteed and a 60 to 90 day retest privilege. - 


A money making sale for YOU. COME. “ 


E. D. Humphrey & Son 
Geneva, Ohio > 


Sale under management of Ohio Holstein Association, Howar 
- Barker, Field Secretary, Tiffin, Ohio 


Everything 4 % 


THE COMMERCE TRUCK CAN | 
BE SENT ON THE JOB DAY f 
AFTER DAY WITH CONFI 
DENCE THAT IT WILL MEET 


EVERY EMERGENCY. 
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BACKED BY OUR 
REPUTATION 


The Service flotor Truek Sales Go. 


33 East Myrtle Ave. - Youngstown, 0. 


Factory Distributors for 
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HE ordinary family table burns 
up the pocket book and sends 
members of the household to 
an early grave, all because 
: the cook fails to prepare the 
neals With the proper proportions of 
ik and dairy products. 
In these days of high costs and gen- 
ral unrest, the public ought to assimi- 
ate the facts regarding the efficiency 
yf the dairy cow and her protection to 
he nation’s greatest force to bring 
he nation’s greatest force to bring 
ibout economic readjustments; she 
olds the physical and mental develop- 
nent of the coming generations and 
vill give all this at the lowest cost. 


Economies advise us as a nation we 
ire consuming too much and not pro- 
lucing enough. They further advise 
hat present high prices and general 
ip-set conditions will continue until 
his program is changed, that is, we 
nust produce more and consume less. 
4isten to what the dairy cow is as a 
roducer. 


For every 100 pounds of digestible 


uutrients cousumed, she gives in return | 


ighteen pounds of edible food solids. 
Phis is 15% per cent better than the 
10g, 22 per cent better than the veal 
alf, 35 per cent better than the hen 
‘or egg production and 43 per cent 
etter than the hen for meat produc- 
ion, 64 per cent better than the steer 
ind 69 per cent better than the, sheep. 
{s an economical producer, bossy is 
vithout competition. - 


‘This being the case, the efficiency of 

he nation industrially depends upon 
he extent the people utilize the pro- 
luet of the dairy cow. If the nation 
onsumes the limit of milk and dairy 
oducts consistent in the diet, then the 
1ation is placed in the foremost posi- 
ion for industrial development because 
t is practicing one of the greatest of 
‘conomies., 


Because the dairy cow produces the 
nost economically, her product will al- 
vays be the most economical to buy. 
Those who have made a study of foods 
ind their relative values in the diet tell 
is, Out of every $10.00 spent for food, 
54.40 should be spent for milk and 
lairy products. This division is no 
where near practiced and the actual 
livision is probably near to: one-third 
f the proper amount for milk and 
lairy products. In this case, the con- 
jumer must buy in excess of the $10.00 
0 provide sufficient nourishment. If 
he consumer is buying beefsteak to 
eplace milk, his food bill will be $16.86 
vhere it ought to have been $10. 
te has spent more money and besides 
1as had to tax digestive organs to grind 
ip this unnecessary food consumed. 

_ Food Costs Can Be Reduced. 

‘The consumer who fails to use the 

ae of milk and dairy pro- 
luets in ‘the diet has no complaint to 
nake if he finds his food costs run high. 
He is a poor buyer and as such has to 
pay for his poor judgment. 
_ For every noon day lunch he wants 
oeefsteak and pays 52 cents for the 
‘ame thing he could have received for 
6 cents if he had bought a quart of 
nik ey. ; 

On Sunday his chicken dinner costs 
31.24 and he only gets the same as 16 
‘ents worth of milk. ; 

For breakfast he will have to eat 
‘ight eggs worth 49 cents to equal the 
6 cent quart of milk. 

If he’ wants ham, he pays 72 cents; 
odfish, 65 cents; beans, 20 cents; peas, 
‘8 cents; tomatoes, 83 cents. A quart 
of milk equals these at 16 cents. 
at complaint can a person have 
es a 15 cent purchase and sub- 
for something at a muen higher 


y “DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Efticiency of the Dairy Cow 


airy Products Used in Proper Proportions Would Greatly 
“ Reduce High Cost of Table Up-keep 


economy for brains has not as yet found 
a means to fool the stomach. Taking 
betterscare of the stomach will help the 
brains and giving it butter instead of 
oleo is a very good way. 


Butter Compared With Other Foods. 


One pound of butter equals $2.60 
worth of beefsteak, $6.19 worth of 
chicken, $1.20 Worth of ham, $3.22 
worth of codfish, $2.25 worth of eggs, 
99 cents worth of beans, $2.84 worth of 
peas, $4.00 worth of tomatoes. - 


Cheese Compared With Other Foods. 


One pound of American cheese equals 
$1.63 worth of beefsteak, $3.74 worth 
of chicken, 72 cents worth of ham, $1.96 
worth of codfish, $1.36 worth of eggs, 
60 cents worth of beans, $1.44 worth of 
peas, $2.46 worth of tomatoes. 


Ice Cream Good Food. 


Ice cream has a high food value and 
can be purchased at a saving over beef- 
steak, eggs, chicken, codfish, peas and 
tomatoes. If a person desires to do the 
extra work of making ice cream in 
preference to buying same, which is 
probably no additional work over pre- 
paring many other foods, ice cream will 
be found a cheap food. 


People Do Not Know Food Values. 


Milk and dairy products cannot con- 
stitute more than the proper propor- 
tion in the well planned diet, but fail- 
ure to use the proper portion means 
greater amounts of other foods must be 
used to secure necessary nutrition or 
the body will go under nourished. It 
is well established, the growing child 
cannot substitute for milk and dairy 
products without impairing health and 
it is very doubtful whether the adult 
can very greatly curtail these foods 
without suffering likewise. 

The great reason people are penny 
wise and pound foolish in food pur- 
chases is because they lack the proper 
knowledge of food values. The dairy 
industry is obliged to teach the lessons 
needed thru proper advertising. 

The investment Will pay greatly to 
those engaged in the dairy industry. 


DO YOU EVER HEAR THIS? 


Just ‘‘Bunk’’ to Bunko Those Who 
Listen: 


Glancing over the ‘‘Iowa Marketing 
News,’’ the milk producers’ paper out 
in Iowa, we read an article wherein the 
Editor admonishes dairymen jwho listen 
to the unfounded’ rumore sometimes 
circulating amongst the members of ¢o- 
operative dairy organizations and sup- 
posedly originating in the mind of a 
gouging milk dealer when he finds the 
dairy organization is interfering with 
his free and easy way of doing busi- 
ness. 


This occurs in the best of organiza- 
tions and the better they are the more 
apt it is to oceur for the more desirous 
will such dealers be in attempts to 
‘*bore from within’’ and destroy the 
producer organizations. The Reporter 
supposed the dealers out in Iowa would 
have something new, but it appears the 
same old ‘‘bunk’’ is going the rounds 
there. Someone ought to copyright the 
story and sell it in book form. 


Here is how the ‘‘News”’ tells of its 
popularity in Iowa: ‘‘Many reports are 
eoming to the office to the effect that 
some of the dealers are doing what they 
can in a quiet way to disterb some of 
our members, and are trying to make 
them dissatisfied ‘with the Company. 
Let me say to such members, that this 
is an old trick on the part of the dealer, 
and is and will be practiced by him so 
long as he can get a listening ear. His 
purpose, of course, is nothing more nor 
less than to get an opening wedge by 
which he can, if possible, break up the 
organization. And just as soon as this 
is accomplished, then the farmer would 


Three 


Edward 


Wagner - 


Guaranty Sale 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1920 


Sale to be held at the West Va. State Fair 
Grounds, Wheeling, West Va. 


Having quit my retail milk business and decided to reduce 
my herd materially, I am offering these great cattle to the 


highest bidder without reserve. 


Z 


Pure Bred Holsteins 


59 


Many of them bred by me during the past seven years. 
Many cows in our herd have milked 10,000 to 16,000 pounds 
of milk in a year, on two milkings a day with just ordinary 


farm eare. 


We have always used the best bulls we could buy and as 
a result we are going to offer you the blood of such noted sires 


as: 


King Pontiac Champion, Pontiac Korndyke, King Segis 


Pontiac, King of the Pontiacs, Pontiac Aaggie Korndyke, King 
Lyons, Maplecrest Pontiac Hartog, King Segis DeKol Korn- 


dyke, King Segis. 


Herd under State and Federal supervision. 


Everything 


sold under a positive guarantee with a 60-90 day retest 


privilege. 
HEALTH INDIVIDUALITY 


EDWARD 


Wheeling, West Va. 


BREEDING PRODUCTION 


WAGNER 


Farm at Rayland, Ohio 


Under management of Ohio Holstein Association, Howard C. 
Barker, Field Secretary, Tiffin, Ohio 


THE WESTERN RESERVE FARM 
AGENCY COMPANY 


Rooms 502-3-4 Second National Building 


Phone 2140 


WARREN, 0. 


From May 16th, 1919, to June 19th, 1920, we have sold 54 


farms, a total of 4537 1-2 acres. 


What we have done for others we can do for you if your price 


is right. 


We are getting ready to have our Fall Catalog printed, if you 
wish your farm advertised and sold write or call on us. 


_. REMEMBER WE MAKE FARM LOANS 


beta Dee ete ek i cic rat FE 


be at his mercy, and he could buy his 
products as he has done before, at any 
price he saw fit to pay him. — It is 
strange that certain farmers will fall 
for such as this, but they will and 
there seems to be little, if any, effec- 
tive argument against it.”” 


eee cee 
Sea: St cioememeda 


‘¢Why the farmer will be lead off is 
beyond me. The usual method is first 
to try to make the member believe that 
prices paid thru the organization are 
nearly always less than | the dealer 
would pay if he but had his way in the 
matter. The next one generally used 
is, that the manager of the organization 
is a ‘‘crook’’ and is being bought off 
by another dealer to the detriment of 
the farmer; or that the manager is 
making a fat office for himself and all 
at the expense of the farmers. All of 
which is pure bunk.’’ 


FOOT-RULE FOR MATRIMONY. 


The trouble with most marriages is 
that a man always makes the mistake 


of marrying the woman who carries him 
off his feet—instead of trying to find 
one who will help him on them.—Los 
Angeles Express. 


Mention Reporter ads when answer- 
ing advertisements. 


Attend the meetings of your dairy 
organization. 


aap SAVE MONEY 
F On Fence, Gatos, Posts, 
> Troughs, Metal Cribs, Tanks, 


i} Paint, Roofing, Silos, Wagons, 
tip Implements, etc. Best quality 
ky 6goods at money-saving prices, 
Your complete satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
WRITE TODAY FOR 
BIG FEEE CATALOG 


Standard Supply Hougees 
62 West Logan St } 
Noblesville, Ind. 


DIRECT 
PROM 


FACTC 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Issued the 5th and 20th of each month’ 


Entered as second class matter, April 5, 
1920, at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., 
under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. 
Branch Office of Publication 
1317 Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio 


Published by 
THE ASSOCIATE PUBLISHING CO. 
TES Se ea aoe SE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 
1317 Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio 
Earl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mer. 


SUBSORIPTION RATES 


Advertising rates upon request. Right 
reserved to refuse all adverising of a sus- 
picious character. 


Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 


all changes of copy must be received 10 days ~ 


before date of publication. 

Questions answered. Competent authority 
will carefully answer all questions addressed 
to the Reporter on any subject upon which 
information is desired. 

Corresponderce is invited on all subjects 
bearing upon agriculture. Copy not available 
will be returned if postage is sent. Photo- 
graphs of record animals, crops and modern 
farms, etc., will be appreciated. 


The Official Publication of ~ 
The Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Co. 
The Central Milk Producers Co. 
The Northwest Co-Operative Sales Co. 


AUGUST 20, 1920 
ee 


THE PROPOSED CENTRAL FEDER- 
ATION, 


Several meetings between representa- 
tives of dairy organizations called for 
-the purpose of organizing what is to be 
known as the Central Milk Producers’ 
Federation has failed to materialize a 
working basis, or platform if it may be 
so called, around which such an organi- 
zation can be started off with the sup- 

port desired. 


At the last meeting of the Advisory 
Council of The Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Sales Company the matter of that 
Company’s affiliation in the proposed 
Federation was duly brought before the 
meeting. After some discussion, a mo- 
tion was carried, placing the subject in 
the hands of a committee for consider- 
ation and recommendation. The com- 
mittee’s report was adverse to any defi- 
nite decision at that time for obvious 
reasons and while these reasons were 
not enumerated they may be assumed 
as follows: 


(1) lack of any formulated pur- 
poses. 
(2) Improbable 
affiliating bodies. 
The curtness of the report and its 
acceptance leaves no doubt as to the 
position this organization takes in the 
’ Federation matter, yet there is a ray of 
hope for those jwho desire to see the 
Federation an accomplished fact, the 
report did recognize the possible bene- 
fit of such an organization and left the 
subject open to further consideration 
at a future time. 


Now the problem comes of formulat- 
ing purposes, operating policies and de- 
ciding what shall constitute member- 
ship. 

The organization scheme in Ohio has 
been a complicated situation because of 
the tardiness in perfecting promising 
organizations. By promising organiza- 
tions is meant, organizations of ‘Size 
and operating in a unit sufficiently 
large to be effective. Those who have 
given considerable thought to the Ohio 
problém agree upon five distinct dis- 
tricts wherein the dairy farmers ought 
to be united in as many different or- 
ganizations. 
there have developed organizations in 
these’five districts, which if possible to 
develop to include all the dairymen of 
the state, will solve the organization 
problem so far as individual units are 
concerned. 

When this promisés to become a real- 
ity, there will doubtlessly disappear the 


responsibility of 


_for beyond question, the proposed Fed- 


«business carried on. 


‘ning for a few minutes. 


In the last few months 


- priations for field work in dairying so é 
‘that it was impossible for the Ohio project, state and other federal funds 


question of resporsibility of affiliating a ls 
bodies in the Fedgration. This require- — 
ment is perhaps the easiest to overcome 


eration scheme should show its practi- 
bility. 

The scheme must show a distinct 
funetion apart from functions of both 
individual units and the National Fed- 
eration. There must be no usurping 
of affairs-of either-of these and the 
proposed Federation must. show its abil- 
ity to render a service present chan- © 

nels do not provide and cannot provide. 

The decisions of the controling body 
in the proposed Federation must not 
be mandatory, but instead advisory, 
upon the various units. 

The intercgurse between the proposed 
Federation and the various units must \ 
be betwcen the authorized representa- - 
tives of these units and in no ¢ase , 
shall it be privileged aceess to the 
niembership. 

The proposed Federation must leave 
all matters. concerning selling policies 
within the respective units and refrain 
from any part in price settlements. 

The financing of the proposed Feder- 
ation should only be in such amounts as 
necessary to meet expenses oF actual 


There’ Ss 


‘seience’”’ 


quite a 
he ur 
ing a modern dairy 
barn—the kind that 
the 
sanitary and health- 


provides most 


ful living conditions 


for your stock and saves time, labor and money for you by a 


2 


rangement of stalls, ete., that avoids unnecessary steps. ze 
- “We can show you 


barn plans that hav 
been carefully 


worked out by archi- 
These things are some fundamentals z 
around which the construction of the 
proposed Federation can best serve it- 
self and the dairymen affected. 


The range of serviee is another fea- 


ture to be given consideration, that is, 2 
its ability to serve all the units equally. look them_ over. N 
If the Federation is successful in seeur- cost or obligation. 
ing the support of all the dairy organi- 


zations proposed, dairymen from the : : ay ee 


States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana and Michi- 

The WESTERN RESERVE 
LUMBER COMPANY — 


gan would be represented. In such 
case, the Federation could not confine 
its work primarily to any one State. 

West Dawson St. 
Hrie Street 
Prospect Street 


tects — who unde 


stand modern far 


needs. Come in an 


Whatever might be attempted would of 
course have to be upon a large enough 
program to extend into all these states, 
It is not likely dairymen of Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, West Virginia or any 
other state would see the advisability 
of supporting the proposition on any 
other basis. 


WARREN, 0. W. & N. Phone 2114, 215 
NILES, OHIO Bell Phone 60, 91 
GIRARD, OHIO Bell Phone 51 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO 


DANGER OF GETTING GASSED IN 
THE SILO, 


Farmers are again warned by agricul-. 
tural specialists of the danger of be- 
coming gassed during the filling of 
silos, Large amounts of carbon dioxide 
are produced in the silo from the green 
crop and may collect in dangerous quan- 
tities if conditions become favorable. 
To avoid such an accumulation of the 
gas, the doors should be left open as 
long as possible. Men should not stay 
in the silo when the blower is not run-| 
ning, and especially they should not sit 
or lie upon the fresh silage. If work. 
has been interrupted for any length of | 
time, workers should not again enter 
the silo until the blower has “been Trun-(- 
This removes 


Is now offered to a limited. amount ak par— 
$100.00 a share. oa : “ 
It is not a speculation, but a cone te ee 
come-producing investment—seven dollars a- 
year, paid quarterly, on every $100. invested. = 


the “dangerous gases 


‘It is not a chance hundreds of miles from 
home, but a partnership in a steadily growing — 
company furnishing the essential services of | 
electric light, power, heat and railway trans- 
portation right here in Mahoning and Trum- 
bull counties, Ohio, and Mercer, sPudibes Ua and 
Beaver Counties, Pennsylvania. ) 


CO-OPERATIVE RIGS FOR SILO 
FILLING POPULAR. 


The co-operative silo filling rig is be- 

coming popular, according “to reports 
reaching the College of Agriculture. 
With the scarcity of labor and limited 
number of custom outfits, farmers have 
been experiencing extreme qe in 
getting rigs when needed. 

Much observation of these co-opera- 
tive rigs by M. H, Bartter; county 
agriculturist in Geauga County, leads 
him to believe that seven or eight far- 
mers furnishing at least 10 men, a 20- 
horsepower engine, and an ll-inch eut- | ~~ 
ter is a very. practical unit. With such 
equipment the men in the silo, those The 
with the machinery, the teamsters and © 


Paceots a says, seems to be econdmi- | ey (Formerly The Mahoning & eS Ee & Lt. ee rae 
cally used. Ma ; ; 
Sharon, Pa. 


All preferred dividends have been paid since : 
the organization of the Company i in 1905. ‘Full é 
particulars are yours on ied 


eS ee aa ues 0. New Castle, 
COW-TESTING WORK TO BE 


CONTINUED. 


Although Congress cut dawn appro- © 


with. Rather than ‘discontinue this os 
State University to co-operate with are being used for the employment of 
cow-testing associations on the same = a dairy field agent who aids in the or- 
funds after June 30 as formerly, this ganizations and supervision of ‘ ¢ow- 
line of work will not be pater ror ‘testing EBs Use 4 a 


H be i is : An Imitation Mill. Meant to Substitute For the 
Real Article 


ERE, an imitation of Puat milk. 

How often have you noticed 

advertisements in 

farm publications wherein the 

manufacturers of this imita- 

on milk are endeavoring to convince 

“‘Hebe’’ is a benefit to the diary 
industry ? 

This imitation milk is made by add- 
a palatable fat to skim milk in or- 
to appease the taste of the con- 

mer. 


he argument in behalf of this pro-- 


et made by the manufacturer is that 

ut thirty one and one-half billion 
unds of skim milk has no other mar- 
t out-let except by being made into 
ome imitation of the real thing and 


t had this market before the advent 
“Webe’’ is because consumers do 
t like the taste of skim milk. The 
vertising (so thoughtlessly carried by 
me farm papers) would lead you to 
lieve that consumers will like skim 
ilk after it has been doped up with 
me vegetable or other fat to make it 
taste like the real article. 


fat was replaced by lard, olive 
“oil 01 x other vegetable oils.’’ 


The manufacturers of ‘‘Hebe’’ pro- 
se to remove the butter fat, replace 
ith some fat lacking this growth pro- 
oting substance, and place in the 
home for use to the entire family. 
Little children depending largely upon 
the growth promoting substances in 
_ Teal milk would be the sufferers even 
tho it were possible to benefit the dairy 
industry by the practice. 
To try and advance the financial in- 
Ciktats of the dairy industry at the ex- 
_ pense of public health under any cir- 


rough. Bushings, 


z Chevrolet 


- certain * 


| REGRINDING 
i CYLINDERS 


FITTING PISTONS AND WRIST PINS 


We carry a complete stock of pistons in the 
Bearings, 


_ Parts and all kinds of rings. 


We have a complete automobile machine shop. 
We work a day and night shift and ean give 


you service and expert workmanship, 


73 B. Smith pease 


‘cumstances would show lack of prin- 


ciple. It is unfortunate the dairy in- 
dustry has not been organized sufficient — 
to protect itself from the odium already 
upon it. Since the dairy industry con- 
trols the only essential food in the hu- 
man diet, it owes a responsibility to 
the public via protection from substi- 
tutes and imitations of all kinds. 


We challenge the statement that 
‘“Hebe’’ creates new markets or will 
in any way influence the greater use of 
milk and dairy products. Instead, its 
only hope for itself is in competition 
with whole milk and condensed milk 
and this would be to the disadvantage 
of the dairy industry as a whole. 


Want Dairymen to Think Different. 

The manufacturers of this imitation 
milk know they cannot put their propo- 
sition across on the publie jwithout the 
acquiescence of dairy farmers and the 
industry generally. The public is begin- 


ning to place the dairy industry in the | 


exalted position to which it belongs and 
naturally if ‘‘Hebe’’ can line up as a 
part of this industry, then the future of 
the manufacturer is established. 

Some states prohibit the sale of this 
imitation milk (Ohio for example). 


- This legislative protection to the peo- 


ple of the state would probably not be 
possible if ‘‘Hebe’’ could get under 
the protecting wing of the daily in- 
dustry and lead the people to believe 
the goods a necessary food. 

The dairy industry has the only real 
thing and for which there is no known 
substitutes. It cannot sacrifice the 
public faith even if it seemed possible 
to put something. across and be ae 
well for doing so. 


TEMPORARY SUMMER GUESTS. 


‘‘But how could you rent your house? 
You have nowhere to Aive yourself 


But it will onty be for & 
week. I’d like to see the guests who 
could stay longer than that in my 
house.’’—Exlex (Copenhagen,) 


Axle Shafts, 


Paige 


BOTH PHONES 
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“WHERE IS YOUR 
BANK ACCOUNT?” 


THIS IS ONE OF THE FIRST QUES. 
TIONS YOU ARE ASKED IF YOU 


: REQUEST CREDIT IN A YOUNGS. 


TOWN STORE. 


IF YOU REPLY THAT YOU HAVE 
AN ACCOUNT IN THIS INSTITU- 
TION IN MANY CASES YOU WILL 


NAME THE MERCHANT’S OWN 
BANK. 


IF YOU HAVE NO BANK AC. 
COUNT YOU MAY EXPERIENCE 


DIFFICULTY IN ESTABLISHING 
CREDIT. 


j 


a 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 


First National Bank 


COMBINED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $7,000,000 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


ee 


Quality is our standard; lei if be yours 
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HARTZELLS 


Youngstown’s Largest Clothiers and Furnishers 


for men, young men, boys and children 


140-147 West Federal St. 


Union Motor Trucks 


The Truck That Makes the Owner Smile 


THE HOFFMASTER-GIFFORD MOTOR CO. 


65 Essex Street 


Both Phones 6678 


A Reporter Ad. is a Wise Investment 


3 BS 
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SHOULD PRODUCERS INVEST WITH 
MILK COMPANIES? 


A reader of the Reporter asks 
whether the dairymen should buy stock 
in milk distributing companies. 

We presume this question was. promp- 
ted after reading the advertisement. of 
Rieck-MeJunkin Dairy Company ‘ap- 
pearing in the last issue. The full pur- 
port of the question, we take it, is to 
inquire whether members of a dairy 
organization should invest in the busi- 
ness of dealers with whom the organi- 
zation has to deal. In answering this, 
only our individual opinion is’ given 
since the organizations the Reporter 
represents have never made expression 
in the matter. 

First, we would say, it is probably 
hot within the jurisdiction of the dairy 
organizations to say Whether members 
shall or shall not do as they please in 
this matter and it is doubtful whether 
as an organization it is proper to con- 
sider the subject. 

The matter is very much one for the 
individual to decide and in which we 
might suggest he use the following .re- 
marks as a basis. 

If the dairyman is depending largely 
upon his farm and dairy herd for his 
income, he should be inclined to invest 
his money in his own business so long 
as it can be used to advantage. If he 
has a surplus after. meeting this de- 
mand, we believe better judgment will 
tell him to place such surplus where it 
will earn reasonable return and be safe. 
In other words he should seek a safe 
investment. oe 

The majority of investors favor 
bonds, first mortgage loans ' and in 
many cases preferred stock issues. 
Those who do not understand stock in- 
vestments should consult with his bank- 
ing house before making investment of 
this nature. 

The advertising columns of the Re- 
porter is not accessable to the common 
run of financial advertising found; in 
most papers and such advertising ap- 
pearing is only used after the publish- 
ers are satisfied in the safeness of the 
proposition. This policy loses the 
paper much advertising income, but i 
no doubt brings more pay by having 
the good will of readers fwho otherwise 
might lose in questionable financial 
schemes. 

Two financial advertisements appear 
jn this issue, where investors are offer- 
ed preferred stocks of the unquestion- 
able kind. This should be the first. con- 
sideration of the party with money to 
invest—satisfying himself as. to the 
safeness of the proposition. 

Secondly he should consider the re- 
turn on this both directly and indi- 
rectly. Sometimes it is possible to in- 
vest money where that investment will 
reflect to the benefit of another. In 
the case of the dairy farmer who has 
considerable money tied up in farm, 
stock and equipment, he cannot wisely 
overlook the advantage to his indi- 
vidual business by having properly 
financed and efficient marketing agen- 
cies. In many localities, the dairy far- 
mers are attempting to finance these 
agencies entirely themselves and are 
raising money from many dairymen 
who are willing to gointo debt to make 
the investment. There are many strong 
supporters of this movement, who 
claim all dairy farmers will eventually 
have to take such action. Some dairy 
organizations are trying to avoid such 
a course if satisfactory adjustments 
can be reached otherwise. This is no 
doubt the attitude of the D. C. S. Co., 
although the proposition may not be a 
decided issue. 

In any event, milk distributing com- 
panies properly managed, keeping the 
good will of those with whom they 
deal, rendering good service at, the 
lowest possible cost, will survive al- 
ways. The same thing applies to any 
other business organization, Nothing 
is certain or perfect, but the ones com- 
ing the nearest to it are the safest. 

During the past few months there has 
been many attempts made by milk 


dealers to take their producers into 


partnership, that is they ask producers 
to invest in their company and such 
company will buy their milk and pay a 
little more than market price. Such a 


lately offered the intruder ten per cent, ae 
if he proved successful.—Punech (Lon- 
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Nothing so clearly dem- 
onstrates sound engineer- 
ing and right manufact- 
uring as the ability of 
Garford trucks to give 
Low Cost Ton-Mile. — 


WIQESORLUCUNSLSANLEERUDIGOUGRVRAUUUPRLEQUAG CU UACETCULASAM ER AA SLARSNUU UE FAUCET 
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THE HENDERSON-OVERLAND CO. 


# James A, Henderson, Gen. Mgr. 
: Phones: Bell, 258; Auto. 5107 
1316-1320 Market Street Youngstown, O. 


AYLQUAQUAUUALGRREOREE CATER ATRALUMORE TUT 


Fay TPITOTDNTUNEVOCEV OOOO NNN IND UQOOO ISM ONEUOOQOOODOOLQQNOEROYYNY VOC COOOIOCRGTOS OOGIOS ONTOS TONER 
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proposition as this is unreasonable and 
should not be considered safe under any 
circumstance. The real purpose is to 
get a hold on the producer thru the 
investment he makes, after which some- 
one cleans up. 


For the same reason, largely, the Re- 
porter does not believe it best to invest 
in common stock of milk concerns un- 
less the majority of common stock is 
owned by producers and the by-laws of 
the organization protect this feature. 


MORE MILES PER GALLON 
MORE MILES ON TIRES — 


WILLING TO SPLIT. 


The Kay Moior Sales Co 


789 Wick Avenue - YOUNGSTOWN, OE 


We understand that one of the New 
Poor who recently found a burglar in 
his house searching for money immed- - 


don). a 


® 


Read the advertisements in the 
Reporter. 


Rie < by 
COUNTRY WAKING UP. 

*«: 

By Helen Graham Massie of Tulare. 


x 


_ I notice in a recent issue of one of 
the farm papers that consumers are 
‘awakening to the fact that a food 
Mortage is in sight. What a pity city 
onsumers could not have learned this 
before now. 
The reason that city consumers have 
been slow in awakening, is that middle- 
men have kept consumers on the wrong 
trail. They have been hunting the 
wrong party. And so we have had city 
consumers could not have learned this 
each others throats. i 
_ All this reminds me of an old pieture 
that I saw in my childhood days. It 
Was a picture of a law suit, where two 
old ranchers were at law for the posses- 
sion-of a cow. In the picture one old 
Rayseed had Bossy by the horns and 
the other had a ‘‘tail holt’’ and both 
farmers were pulling With might and 
main, each with blood in his eyes. 

On a stool near by sat Mr. Lawyer, 
milking Bossy, with a wise look in his 
eyes and a smile on his face, just as if 
he was saying: ‘‘Pull, you old fools! 
As you pull, I can milk.’’ © 
Today it is about the same story. 

Producers and consumers can have 
their choice of a head or a tail hold, 
so long as they allow the middleman 
to do the milking. The interest of the 
sleek middleman is to keep us pulling 
against each other. 

Remember how we have been sitting 
like young birds in a nest—eyes shut 
and mouth open—and have swallowed 


every conceivable thing that has been 


dropped into our mouths? Will we con- 
tinue to swallow and digest everything 
that the middlemen hand to us. 


Isn’t it plain why the Associated 
Dairymen are being attacked and by 
whom? Are these attacks made be- 
cause middlemen and private manufac- 
turers love us so much that they do not 
want us to lose the cost of joining? 
Whenever you see the opponents of the 
dairy organizations get busy, you may 
depend on it that something is afoot 
that might benefit the ranchers if they 
acted. 


If present conditions keep on, the 
rancher bids fair to become an extinct 
bird in California. Then some of the 
city people may have to come out and 
dig around and learn what makes coun- 
try life a joy untold. 

The writer, who is a woman old 

enough to know better than to tell her 
age, recently had a proposition to do 
something a little easier than to milk 
ten cows before breakfast and then 
get the breakfast, and then do a wo- 
man’s work on a ranch, I thought T 
would look around and see What it 
would cost to hire someone to do the 
work I am doing. Here is what I 
found out: For one man to milk and do 
the other man’s work that I do, the 
cost would be $100 a month and board. 
For one cook and housekeeper, $60 a 
month and board. That makes a total 
of $100 a month and board. The rasp- 
ing part of it is that I do it all myself 
for nothing. I counted up our feed bill 
and other expenses and put it against 
the eream check and found that my son 
and Thad nothing left for our labor and 
were in debt for feed, counting our hay 
at $25 a ton. 
__All city people who talk about the 
“‘starving babies’’ should be told that 
there is a royal welcome for all of them 
to become ‘‘rich and prosperous dairy 
people’’ on short notice. 

They will have to hurry, though. 
The herds are getting less and less.— 
Dairy and Stock Ranch. : 


UNJUST SUSPICION. 


_A proud young father telegraphed 
the news of his happiness to his brother 
in these words: ‘‘A handsome boy has 
come to my house and claims to be 
your nephew. We are doing our best 
to give him a proper Welcome.”’ 

_The brother, however, failed to see 
he point and wired back: ‘‘I have no 
nephew. The young man is an im- 
postor.’’—Boston Transcript. 
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Manufactured by 
Perfection Tire & Rubber Co, 


Fort Madison, lowa Perfection Tire 


Tire Perfection 


Perfection Standard Fabric con- 
structed Tire is a 6000 mile tire that 
meets competition and price in every 


and Non- Skid designs, possessing all the desire- 
able qualities of both. 


An immediate response to the popular call for Quality 


respect. 
It is a combination of the popular Rib- Tread 
and Service at Moderate Cost. | 
| 
| 
| 


Dealers Who Sell Perfection Tires: 


CORNERSBURG—Floyd Fink 
CORTLAND—M. J. Thumm 
DAMASCUS—J, J. Pettit 
FOWLER—Hanawalt Bros. 
HUBBARD—Anderson Bros. 


NORTH LIMA—North Lima Motor Rep. 

SEBRING—Sebring Vulcanizing Co. 

VIENNA—Medliey & Boggs 

WEST AUSTINTOWN—Mrs. 
Anderson 


JOHNSON—Dunbar Garage 
MILTON DAM—M. M. Strock 
NILES—Huprich Tire Shop 

NORTH JACKSON—F. G. Harshman 
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THE RIECK-MCJUNKIN DAIRY COMPANY HAS AUTHORIZED AN ISSUE OF PRE- ce Pas 
FERRED STOCK FOR THE PURPOSE OF FURTHER EXTENSIONS AND IMPROVE- 
MENTS. THE GROWTH OF THE COMPANY HAS CALLED FOR MORE AND STIL 
MORE FACILITIES FOR THE TRANSACTION OF ITS BUSINESS: AND. NOTWITH- a 
STANDING ENLARGEMENTS OF ITS MAIN PLANT AT FORBES AND STEVENSON SiS. 2 

~ ITS ACQUIREMENT OF OTHER CITY PLANTS, AND CONSTANT INCREASES IN THE ee 
NUMBER AND SIZE OF ITS CREAMERIES IN THE COUNTRY. THE DEMAND FOR THE 

~COMPANY’S GOODS CREATES THE NECESSITY FOR FURTHER ENLARGEMENT. 
LATELY THE COMPANY TO MEET THIS NECESSITY HAS PURCHASED THE PLANT OF = 
THE LIBERTY BREWING COMPANY WHICH. IT WILL ADAPT TO THE NEEDS OF ITS ao aoe as 
CREAM AND MILK BUSINESS. = onde 


THE TOTAL AMOUNT OF THE ISSUE OF PREFERRED | STOCK IS $1. 250. 000. 00. 
BACK OF WHICH IS AN ISSUE OF $3.750.000 OF COMMON STOCK. THE AMOUNT ne 
NOW OFFERED OF SAID PREFERRED STOCK IS $800,000. THE REMAINDER BEING _— 
ALREADY TAKEN UP. THE WHOLE AMOUNT OF THE PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION IS ue eee 
BE EXPENDED FOR IMPROVEMENTS AND BETTERMENTS. oe 


THE PREFERRED STOCK HAS PRIORITY BOTH AS TO DIVIDENDS AND PRICE = 
PAL OVER THE COMMON STOCK. AND BEING STRICTLY IN THE NATURE OF A SE- 
CURITY DOES NOT VOTE. THE DIVIDENDS ARE CUMULATIVE. THE RATE OF DIV- 
DEND IS 8 PER CENT PAYABLE QUARTERLY. DIVIDENDS COMMENCE TO RUN ON 
JULY 1. 1920. THE PREFERRED STOCK IS REDEEMABLE AFTER FIVE YEARS FROM 
JULY 1. 1920. AT $11.00 PER SHARE OR AT THE RATE OF 110 PER CENT: THE PAR 
VALUE OF THE SHARES BEING $10.00. THE LIQUID ASSETS OF THE COMPANY 
WILL ALWAYS. IT IS BELIEVED. BE IN EXCESS OF THE WHOLE AMOUNT OF PREFER- —_— 
RED STOCK AND ITS TOTAL ASSETS WILL BE NOT LESS THAN FOUR TIMES a 
AMOUNT. NOT COUNTING GOOD WILL. oe 


IT IS THE DESIRE OF THE OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY THAT THIS STOCK | - 
SHALL BE HELD BY PATRONS. EMPLOYEES AND CUSTOMERS OF THE COMPANY. 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM THEM WILL BE GIVEN PREFERENCE. UNTIL SEPTEMBER 
1, AFTER WHICH TIME THE GENERAL PUBLIC WILL BE ASKED TO TAKE UP ANY BAL- 
ANCE LEFT. SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE MADE FOR PAR. AND DEDUCTION FOR ee ee 
CRUED DIVIDEND WILL BE MADE AT END OF THE QUARTER. eee 


BOTH THE PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCK WILL BE LISTED ON THE pre 
BURGH STOCK EXCHANGE. THUS ENABLING HOLDERS OF THE RIECK- MCJUNKIN 
DAIRY COMPANY STOCK WHO FOR ANY CAUSE MAY DESIRE TO SELL. A READY — 
AND REGULAR MARKET. THE MARKET PRICE OF BOTH STOCKS SHOULD. _WHEN S : 
THE REAL VALUE IS ESTABLISHED. EXCEED PAR. - 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE RECEIVED FOR NOT LESS THAN TEN 410) SHARES. : 
IF THE ISSUE SHOULD BE OVER-SUBSCRIBED THE COMPANY RESERVES THE RIGHT 
TO ALLOT THE SHARES AMONG SUBSCRIBERS. CASH OR CHECK MUST ACCOM. 
pony. flesh gl = ae eu eisee aot e103 1S ee re 
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swe|REVIOUS to the storm, have 
you ever watched the gath- 
ering clouds drifting along 
like seattered banks of snow? 
“And haven’t you noticed the 
rain comes after these swerving indi- 
vidual formations have seemed to be- 
come lost amongst each other and made 
a solid darkened mass? ; 

If you have ever watched and un- 
derstood these organization forces.©in 
the heavens, then you can readily un- 
derstand the principles dairymen must’ 
apply to co-operative effort. There must 
be a constant forming together process 
until of their own weight, they can 
break thru the forces holding the in- 
dustry aloft from desired position. 

There are hundreds of co-operative 
dairy organizations driftiny along like 
seattered clouds who can do little more 
than swerve in the changing currents 
they come into contact with, and worse, 
there is no natural foree to blow them 
together excepting that which they 
themselves create. : 

The need for closer organization or 
association of these co-operative units 
is becoming more apparent each day 
and naturally, attention is being direct- 
ed to this end. - 

In the direction of this attention 
there is a most important thing” to 
keep in mind and this is to keep unison 
in plan and action. There must be- 
movement in the same direction for by 
no means can the dairymen‘s storm 
gather sufficient force to give off the 
precious benefits it is meant to do if it 
breaks in the middle and goes off in 
separate paths. . oe 

During the past few months there’ has 
been a rapidly developing movement to 
form a federation of dairy organiza- 
tions in the north central states. The 
‘Reporter has been anxious to see more 
life in Federation effort, but. equal 
anxiety has been held in the possibility 
of this movement of federating groups 
of organizations unless an independent 
function could be found apart from 
either the functions of the individual 
units or the already established Na- 
tional Milk Producers’ Federation. 
| This anxiety caused the Editor to 


ation on Aug. 10th, seeking informa- 
tion which might enlighten our readers 
more f in this subject. The import- 
ance of the issue was very promptly 
noted in the office of the National Fed- 
jeration and caused the issuing of a 
‘oullefin containing reproductions of 
both the letter forwarded by the Re- 
sorter to the National Federation and 
cheir answer to us. We believe the 
joublishing of this bulletin is proper and 
|will help our readers to appreciate the 
‘esponsibility of taking aation along 
; constructive lines, 

: ate he a 


write the office of the National Feder- 


REPRESENTING CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYMEN’S ORGANIZATION 
OF OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 
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A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buyirig and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 
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We Must Keep Unison In Plan and AéGtion 


To Be Complete and Give Proteétion 


The Federation’s Bulletin. 
Aug. 14, 1920. 
To Officers of Actual and Prospective 
Member Associations:— 


Subtached hereto there are copies of 
two letters that deal with-the import- 
ance of extending the membership of 
the National Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion to make this organization repre- 
sentative of practically all locally or- 
ganized milk producers, whether they 
be engaged in the marketing of natural 
milk or in the manufacture and sale of 
butter, cheese, and other milk products. 


There are many ways in which the 
Federation can serve the interests of 
organized milk producers. Some of them 
are indicated on the enclosed sheet 
which outlines the nature of informa- 
tion that this office is assembling and 
disseminating, and the kind of service 
it is already prepared to render, to the 
extent permitted by the present per- 
sonnel and the limited funds available 
in the Treasury of the Federation. 
Other lines of activities should be de- 
veloped in order that the interests of 
the owners and the milkers of the cows 
may be adequately safeguarded and 
promoted. It is the intention of the 
present management of the Federation 
to develop the scope of its useful ac- 
tivities as rapidly as possible. The first 
necessary step in that direction is: to 
get an increase in the paid up member- 
ship of the Federation. Where does 
your association stand, in this respect? 

Very truly yours, 
THE NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS’ 
FEDERATION ‘ 
By G. P. Warber, Manager. 


Aug. 10, 1920. 
The National Milk Producers’ Fed., 
1731 Hye St., N. W., p 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen :— 


We would like to receive a copy of 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Federation, We are also wondering 
whether any financial statement of the 
Federation is available which Will 
show in an itemized way, the distribu- 
tion of expenses. 

Of recent date there has been con- 
siderable agitation looking ward. a 
Federation of Milk Producers’ organi- 
zation in the North Central States. The 
writer is wondering as to whether there 
is a place for such a Federation and 
whether or not such an organization 
would conflict with plans of the Na- 
tional Federation. 

There would seem to be confliction 
in suth a movement and the Dairy- 


men’s Co-operative Sales Company will . 


doubtlessly want to avoid such. 
Has the purpose or plans of the pro- 


posed Central Federation ever been 


brought to your attention? % 


Very truly yours, mm 
DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 
E. A. White, Editor, 


Aug. 12, 1920. 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter, 

Youngstown, Ohio. 

Attention Mr. E. A. White, Editor 
Dear Sir:— 

In reply to your communication of 
the 10th inst., in which you inquire 
whether I have knowledge regarding the 
proposed federation of the milk pro- 
ducers’ associations of the North Cen- 
tral States, I will state ‘that your letter 
gave me the first information that I 
have had regarding such a movement; 
and I want to thank you for bringing 
the matter to our attention. I agree 
with you that the organization of an- 
other federation of milk producers’ 
associations, would not only militate 
against the success of the National 
Milk Producers’ Federation but would 
also tend to weaken rather than 
strengthen the representation of or- 
ganized milk producers’ here in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, with regard to 
practically all matters in which the milk 
producers of different sections of the 
United States have a common interest. 

Any one familiar with the activities 
ofthe numerous persons or organiza- 
tions purporting to represent some 
classes or phases of the agricultural in- 
dustry of the United States, cannot 


‘help but realize that even at present 


American agriculture has probably too 
many, rather than not enough, repre- 
sentatives here in Washington. At the 
present time there are already several 
different organization purporting to 
represent the dairy industry of the 
United States and_to bespeak its var- 
ious interests. Among such organiza- 
tions are the following: The Dairy Pro- 
ducts Committee; The National Dairy 
Union; The National Dairy Council; 
The American Dairy Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation; the different state dairymen’s 
associations, the numerous state and 
national associations of the manufac- 
ture of various dairy products, and The 
National Poultry, Butter and Egg Asso- 
ciation. The representatives of some 
of these so-called associations or com- 


_-mittees may be said to be self appoint- 


Peters 


ed representatives of the industry; and 
it is doubtful if any of them can truth- 
fully claim to represent the coneensus 
of the best opinion of the leaders of the 
different classes of the dairy industry in 
the United States. To the average 
Congressman, however, ‘‘they all look 


very much alike.’’ 


If the National Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration has failed to adequately pro- 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Orgauization Structure of Dairy Farmers Must Have a Roof 


mote the business interests of the or- 
ganized milk producers of any section 
of the United States, it seems to me 
that it Would be the wisest course to see 
to it that the Federation itself be made 
to funetion as it should, rather than to 
bolt the organization or to form a new 
Federation having similar objects in 
view. This can readily be done at the 
annual eonvention of the delegates of 
the member associations. 

At present we are putting on a drive 
for increasing the membership of our 
Federation; and judging from replies 
received from different associations that 
are not yet affiliated with us, it would 
seem that by December our Federation 
will inelude practically all of the im- 
portant milk producers’ marketing or- 
ganizations of the United States. Just 
within the last few days, we have also 
received tentative ‘‘feelers’’ from an 
official of the largest state association 
of farmers’ co-operative 
concerning the eligibility of that asso- 
ciation to membership in the National 
Milk Producers’ Federation. Judging 
from its by-laws there seems to be no 
reason why this federation should not 
include in its membership the associa- 
tions of all such producers’ milk mar- 
keting organizations, so long as they 
are really owned and controlled by the 
farmers’ who market their milk or 
eream thru them. 

If our Board of Directors accept this 
view of the matter, it Would seem that 
within a very few months, the National 
Milk Producers’ Federation will have 
the support of practically all of the 


leading associations of producers’ or- 


ganizations engaged in either the mar- 
keting of fluid milk or the manufacture 
and sale of dairy products. If we can 
attain such a Federation of all of the 
important producers’ dairy manufac- 
turing and marketing associations, we 
will be in position to champion the in- 
terests of the dairy industry from the 
standpoint of the prolucer as it has 
never before been championed here in 
Washington or elsewhere. 

Furthermore, such a federation would 
be in a position to develop various lines 
of service activities, not possible at 
present with the limited funds’ with 
which we are conducting the work of 
the Washington office. In order to 
visualize the wide field of activities 
open for a strong and aggressive Na- 
tional Milk Producers’ Federation, one 
needs only to glance at the various ac- 
counts in different farm papers of the 
recent proceedings by representatives 
of the interests of farmers’ elevators, 
met in conference conducted under the 
auspices of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. If our Federation does not 


(Continued on Page Two) 
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THE SEEDS MUST BE SOWN IN THE SOIL 


The Harvest from Co-operative Effort Depends. Upon 
the Seed-Bed, Which Is the Minds a 
of the Members 


IKE the thistle growing un- 
molested in the pasture lot, 
indifference finds a fertile 
field in the minds of men. 


Human desires are always 
to surpass the primitive; to make and 
live in a bettered state is essential to 
progress and for the accomplishing of 
this purpose various schemes are tried. 
Today, our business life has reached 
the climax of individualism and calls 
for a scheme of action wherein the 
force of unity can eliminate the 
thistles grown along the paths of those 
who try to reach success. 


The chosen scheme of the dairy 
farmer is co-operation. It is right, but 
so mammoth as to be inconceivable, 
excepting to those who are willing to 
think and learn, and the end depends 
upon this willingness of the numbers. 

Will indifference supplant willing- 
ness, or have dairy farmers the metal 
necessary to pass the primitive of the 
dairy industry? The answer must 
come from the numbers. > 

The One Big Obstacle 


Dairymen are used to placing all 
their energy into the muscular and 
mental exercise adjacent to produe- 
tion. Their line of thought and action 
has been largely confined to the bound- 
aries of their line fence and heretofore 
has failed to take seriously the 
thoughts and actions of those who 
prowl in the night time and help them- 
selves to the labor of others, so to 


speak. 
In the mercantile | establishment 
main thought and action centers 


around the selling force, and to be suc- 
cessful, dairy farmers must divert 
some of their time in a similar way. 


They must not be content to work and 
produce without some intelligent and 


definite selling program before them _ 


and thru which full benefits can be 
realized unless they are satisfied to al- 
ways take loss for pay. For. the dairy- 
men, their co-operative organizations 
are the selling force. They offer op- 
portunity to extend muscular and men- 
tal exercise beyond the line fence 
boundary of the past, but failure to 
fully use this privilege is the one big 
problem. 

Custom of the past is keeping dairy- 
men from getting together in business 
discussion and backing fully the 
scheme of co-operative selling. Too 
much is being taken for granted for 
those who already should have learned 
by experience the cost of leaving to 
others, work they should do them- 
selves. The truth of this is fully ap- 
parent to anyone inquiring into the 
habits of dairymen in holding and at- 
tending meetings’ of local organiza- 
tions. _ 

For several weeks, the writer has 
been seeking information concerning 
the activities of members of The 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany in regards to Local meetings and 
in¢éerest. The information obtained is 
anything but encouraging to us who 
place all the future of the organization 
in this particular sphere. It is a pe- 
culiar condition because it is always 
apparent, the dairymen recognize the 
value of the organization and place all 
their hopes into it, but the lack of 
taking individual part amounts to in- 
difference and the end will be the same 
if continued. Dairymen, who are mem- 
bers of co-operative organizations must 
hold and attend local meetings. 


WE MUST KEEP UNISON IN PLAN 


AND ACTION. 


Continued From Page One 


produce the leadership with the vision 
and the ability to develop the service 
that is required for the protection and 
development of the dairy industry of 


' the United States, either the American 


- 


' milk producers elsewhere. 


Farm Bureau Federation or some other 
organization will do so. 

The dairy industry of the United 
States has developed more successful 


co-operative enterprises than any other, 


branch of American agriculture; and 
the present writer is of the opinion 
that from among the leadership of the 
numerous dairy manufacturing and 
marketing associations there can be 
selected a committee fully able, with 
the assistance of competent legal coun- 
sel, to develop the particular type of a 
general marketing associations required 
for the profitable disposition of such 
manufactured milk products as are pro- 
duced by local or personal associations 
in excess of their own local or regional 
demands. 

The foregoing is a rather general 
sketch of what the writer believes to 
be the views of some of the present 
directors of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation. The entire realiza- 
tion of the objects for which this Fed- 
eration was formed and the consuma- 
tion of the above sketched plans, will 
require considerable time and money. 
The money cannot be procured until our 
present membership is increased and un- 
til further action is taken for increas- 
ing the support of the Federation by its 
constituent associations. Such action 
can only be taken at the annual meeting 
of the delegates of the members. Until 
that time, the activities of the office 
of the manager of this Federation must 
needs be limited largely to the assemb- 
ling of and the disseminating of such 
information as We regard valuable to 
our member assodiations in particular, 
as well as to the cause of organized 
A consider- 
able bit of educational publicity has 
already been obtained thru various agri- 
cultural and dairy trade papers, as well 


as, thru a number of city newspapers 
by means of circulars and special ar- 
ticles along with-such special service as 
our member associations may request 
from time to time. 


Enclosed herewith you will find a~™ 


copy of the by-laws of this Federation 
as you requested. At present we do not 
have in our files the copy of any finan- 
cial statement of the Federation, but I 
shall request such a, statement from the 
Treasurer’s office and I shall be pleased 
to forward you a copy of it as soon as 
it is received by me. 
Very truly yours, 


THE NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS’ 


FEDERATION 
By G. P. Warber, Manager. ~ 


= OLDSMOBILE ECONOMY TRUCK 


“Economy is My Middle Name’’ 


HAVE YOU SEEN HOW MANY OF THEM ARE ON THE  ! 
COUNT THEM. 
@i{ A DEALER NEAR YOU WHO WILL BE GLAD TO SHOW YOU 
§,{ DIFFERENT STYLES OF BODIES SUITABLE TO YOUR NEEDS 
= AS WELL AS EXPLAIN OUR TIME PAYMENT PLAN---GIVING 
YOU A YEAR TO PAY FOR THE TRUCK. ae 
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in our herd have milked 10,000 to 16,000 pounds of milk in a year, on tw 
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| Monday, Sept. 13, 1920 — 


SALE TO BE HELD AT THE WEST VIRGINIA STATE FAIR 
GROUNDS, WHEELING, WEST VA. | 


Having quit my retail milk business and decided to reduce my herd 
materially, I am offering these great Cattle to the highest bidder without 


) Pure Bred Holsteins 59 


Many of them bred by me during the past seven years. Many cow: 


milkings a day with just ordinary farm care. 

We have always used the best bulls we could buy and as a result w 
are going to offer you the blood of such noted sires as: King Pontia 
Champion, Pontiac Korndyke, King Segis Pontiac, King of the Pontiacs. 
Pontiac Aggie Korndyke, King Lyons, Maplecrest Pontiac Hartog, King 
Segis DeKol Korndyke, King Segis. ; a 

Herd under State and Federal supervision. Everything sold under a 
positive guarantee with a 60-90 day retest privilege. a 


HEALTH INDIVIDUALITY BREEDING PRODUCTION 


EDWARD WAGNER 


WHEELING, W. VA. FARM AT RAYLAND, OHIO | 


Under Management of Ohio Holstein Association, Howard C. Barker, — 
Field Secretary, Tiffin, Ohio Ms. oan a 


LOUIS WESTER & SON, 


| THE TRI-STATE MOTORS CO. 
NONE IC Ee One RAYEN SCHOOL) = 


OUR CREED-“WE WIN BY COMPARISON.” [- 
OUR POLICY-“WE SERVE § TRY TO PLEASE:’| 


Distributors of 


NOBLE WORM DRIVE TRUCKS — 


60 East Indianola Avenue 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Auto. 8899 . 
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HE harrassing of the dairy in- 
dustry in Ohio by court ac- 
tions or threatened prosecu- 
tions over a period of the 
past three years has had the 

t of retarding the otherwise natural 

nsion of Ohio’s greatest industry 


The dairy cow is Ohio’s greatest asset 
thousands of farms depend upon 
ier as the means of replacing lost fer- 
ty. Can we afford to gamble with 
her future? 
Let us tell you a réal story dealing 
th the morale of the owners of Ohio’s 
iry cows and see whether it con- 
ains a promise looking toward public 
elfare. 
Only a few months ago, in one of the 
counties of the State (Jefferson to be 
specific) a large number of dairy farm- 
ers held a meeting. A speaker was in- 
_vited to be present and explain the or- 
ganization aud operation of a ¢o-oper- 
ative selling agency several thousand 
surrounding dairy farmers had formed. 
The speaker filled the engagement, full 
of hopes and confident his plan could 
help them and that his remarks would 
stir them to immediate action in be- 
coming a part of this co-operative 
force. With undisputable evidence that 
_his-organization has brought benefit to 
the members and with the general 
acknowledgment that co-operative effort 
offers the only availabe means to ad- 
vance the producers’ cause as well as 
bring stability into the industry gen- 
erally, why shouldn’t he have been 
optimistic? What would have to be 
the state of mind to resist his proposi- 
tion? 

The meeting proceeded but when the 
time came for the dairymen present to 
commence action there was silence. 
Several minutes intervened and then 
one of the dairymen present arose in 
apology. He said in substance: ‘‘ This 
has been the greatest meeting I have 
ever attended and I have been deeply 
interested in the remarks of the 
speaker. I believe in his sincerity and 
recognize the logic of his remarks. I 
believe the co-operative dairy organiza- 
tion can help the dairy industry, but I 

~ want to tell you the way I. feel and I 
believe it is safe to say every dairy- 
man in this room is of the same opinion 
and which accounts for their lack of 
action. I am completely discouraged in 
the dairy business and am looking for 
a way to get out of it rather than a 
means to stay in because it seems I 
have reached a point too low to be en- 
couraged. Brother dairymen! Have I 
stated the fact; are you discouraged be- 
yond the point to seek help.’’ 

Every dairy farmer -attending that’ 
meeting raised his hand in concurrence. 


What Will the Public Do? 


What will the public do when the 
producer fails to produce and what will 
they have to pay in eonsideration for 
standing back disinterestedly while re- 
peated harassing of the milk producer 
gradually brings oy this state of mind? 

Is it not the duty of public repre- 
sentatives to consider the fundamentals 
of economies before launching off in a 
wild orgy that is bound to increase the 
suffering of an already over-burdened 
public? 

Hasn’t the effects of radicalism and 
endeavors to supplant natural laws with 
man made authority saturated the 
minds of those whom the public looks 
to as a protecting wing, and isn’t the 
ee just as important as the presont? 
en 

‘Salvation in Production. 

_ During the past three years, the dairy 
industry in Ohio has made no advance- 
‘ment. Any person who has had oppor- 
tunity, to study its condition during 
this time will affirm the industry has 
lost ground and as an occupation for 
the individual has failed to compare in 
offering the financial advantages neces- 
sary to stimulate production. 
_ Thousands of trained dairy farmers 
juit the business and if it were 
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Sts A re Benefited Mostly By Policies’ 
Encouraging Adequate Supply 


not for the constant efforts of buyers 
to influence inexperienced and unsus- 
pecting parties to engage in the pro- 
duction of milk there would be a milk 
famine in practically every Ohio city. 
This relief ‘has nearly reached the end 
and unless a means is found of keeping 
dairy farmers engaged in milk produc- 
tion there will be a serious problem 
facing the residents of the state. As it 
is, the competition between markets is 
becoming keen and in many cases there 
is marked change in the boundary lines 
of principal markets. Developing new 
production centers is expensive and 
dangerous to ptblic health because it 
generally requires some concession on 
the part of milk inspection to induce 
the start. 

Economic conditions have necessarily 
forced Ohio dairymen to disregard 
sanitary precautions they would other- 
wise follow. 

“ _A decent pay is all that dairy farm- 
ers want and all they can expect, and 
to allow them this is the best interest 
the public can take in itself. 

Leave Supply and Demand Operate. 

There is an element of chance in the 
dairy business, the same as in any 
other business where capital is involved. 
Sometimes natural conditions: will make 
it impossible for dairymen to realize 
upon their investment and like all 
‘other business dairy farmers must de- 
pend upon favorable conditions balanc- 
ing this loss. 

At times there may appear to be large 
profits in the dairy business and at such 
times production will rapidly increase 
until the financial return is-lowered to 
the point where production is discour- 
aged. 

This chance in business, dairy farm- 
ers accept, and their co-operative dairy 
organizations have been formed to pro- 
tect them against a system excluding 
the elements of chance. The organiza- 
tions are here to see that dairy farmers 
get the profits when profits there are, 
and to do such things as all successful 
business recognizes via: improving pro- 
duction methods, eliminating unneces- 
sary costs, extending markets, etc. 

It is not within the jurisdiction of 
any public officer to interfere with the 
price of milk unless he has ‘proof other 
than natural forces are making them. 
It is not within the jurisdiction of the 
Fair Price Commission to say that re- 
tail milk cannot sell over any given 
figure unless they can show some un- 
natural force is responsible. 

It was not within the jurisdiction of 
this body or its Secretary to render the 
opinion East Liverpool, Ohio, producers 
were guilty of profiteering previous to 
the proper investigation. Neither is it 
within the power of this body to intimi- 
date parties entering price negotiations 
by threats of prosecution if the price 
arrived at is unsatisfactory to them. 

Milk producers cannot. afford to 
countenance intimidation from any 
source and regardless of who or where, 
should stand. for the thing that is fair 
to themselves and to which they would 
be justified in securing. Up in Michi- 
gan, the milk producers found it neces- 
sary to secure an injunction refraining 
the Fair.Price Commission from inter- 
fering with their business and if the 
Fair Price Commission in Ohio does not 
show disposition to be ‘‘fair’’ as its 
name implies, then producers must seek 
assistance from another tribunal. 


VIOLATION OF CONTRACTS. 


The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales 
Company has placed in the hands of its 
lawyer, the cases of two dairymen jwho 
have violated contracts by starting to 
ship milk to another dealer without 
notice to the 
Company. When the Company sells the 
milk of a member to a dealer, it does so 
on the basis of the agreement with the 
producer and producers must begin to 
respect contracts made with the organi & 

ro- 
ducers who do not respect the rights of 
their organization can expect little con- 
sideration for themselves. 


MEN’S P 


START YOUR SPRING 
BUILDING PLANS—NOW 


Now—when you have the time—plan your new farm build- 
ing and improvement needs for next summer. Be ready in the 


spring with the proper equipment to make this year a big suc- 
cessful one. 


You will never realize how much we can help you—or how 
valuable our free Keith Plan Service can be to you in making 
these plans—until you call and find out more about it. Drop in 
any time—no obligation. 


The WESTERN RESERVE 
LUMBER COMPANY 


West Dawson St. 
Erie Street 
Prospect Street. 
Jay Street 


WARREN, O. W.&N. Phone 2114, 2115 
«NILES, OHIO Bell Phone 60, 91 
GIRARD, OHIO Bell Phone 514 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO Tell. 192 
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g 
CYLINDERS 
: 


We carry a complete stock of pistons in the 


rough. Bushings, Bearings, Axle Shafts 


? 


Parts and all kinds of rings, 


We have a complete automobile machine shop. 


We work a day and night shift and can give 


F. B. Smith Garage 


Chevrolet Paige 


36.46 PYATT STREET . 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO | 


BOTH PHONES 


you service and expert workmanship. 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPOF 
Issued the 5th and 20th of each 
Entered as second class matter, April 5, 
1920, at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., 
under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. 
- Branch Office of Publication 
1817 Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio 


Published by 
THE ASSOCIATE PUBLISHING CO. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 
1317 Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio 
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SUBSORIPTION RATES. some assistance from others. tity into the National Federation to worker. Fred Oram, Cortland, O 
For year....es+s+e+s se eeeeeeseeseeeeees vee ee $1.00 Will you consult with some of the allow functioning in a real helpful & W. Phone. 
Advertising rates upon request. Right other leaders of your Local organiza- manner, or discard the idea. j ee 
tion and choose the most likely party What will your decision be? Before and After—Many a y 


reserved to refuse all adverising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

Questions answered. Oompetent authority 
will carefully answer all questions addressed 
to the Reporter on any subject upon which 
information is desired. 

Oorrespondence is invited on all subjects 
bearing upon agriculture. Oopy not available 
will be returned if postage is’ sent. Photo- 
graphs of record animals, crops and modern 
farms, etc., will be appreciated. 


The Official Publication of 


The Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Co. 
The Central Milk Producers Co. 


The Northwest Co-Operative Sales Co. 
— 
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CITIES BID MONEY FROM - 
RURAL BANKS 


Our attention has been called to diffi- 
culty farmers are encountering in se- 
curing co-operation from small country 
banks in financing their farm affairs. 

During the last three years many or- 
ganized raids have been made upon 
farmer depositories and in most cases 
they have succeeded in bidding money 
away to the extent of depriving the 
farmer who can only pay prevailing in- 
terest rates. 

A striking illustration of this is in 
the ease of the City of Akron, Ohio. 
Unable to finance local industrial en- 
terprises and care for the increasing 
population from local sources, an ex- 
tensive campaign was carried on thru 
the rural communities of Ohio. We are 
told one strictly rural county furnished 
several hundred thousand dollars to 

-~Akron borrowers and now finds it im- 
possible to meet the demands of farm- 
ers in the county who want to borrow 
money to care for their crops. 

These things will happen until farm- 
ers work out some co-operative bank- 
ing plan or loan association wherein 
they can keep rural deposits available 
to themselves. Farmers who deposit 
money in banks for a small rate of in- 
terest see no reason why such money 
cannot be available to other farmers 
who need money also at a small rate 
of interest. 

The first duty of the rural bank is to 
look after the financial needs of that 
community rather than the needs of 
some industrial center. 


LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS MUST 
HOLD INTEREST 


Failure of many local organizations 
to hold regular meetings and see the 
attendance of the membership has 
eaused the Reporter to commence an 
active campaign with the view of 
bringing realization to the dairymen of 
the col bieahs of changing this prac- 
tice. ith this in- view, the follow- 
ing letter has been forwarded to the 
Secretary of each Local. 

‘<The ‘Price Reporter’ is very much 
interested in the success of the Local 
organizations of the D. S. ©. Co., be- 


month 


someone in each. Local who will be 


willing to co-operate with us by fur- > 


nishing news matter of Local interest 


to the dairymen, answering correspond: — 
ence which may be sent out from time | 


to time, ete. For this, we want the 
livest member of your Local. <A party 
of good judgment and unquestionably 
interested in the success of the D. ©. 
8. Co. : 
Few of the members realize the re- 
sponsibility of his Local in helping to 
make a success of this co-operative 
work. Few of them realize the oppor- 
tunities for advancing the dairy 'busi- 
ness through Local effort. This reali- 
zation must be had and the Reporter 
believes it will have failed to serve the 
D. C. S. Co. efficiently if it neglects to 
do any part possible for it to do, but 
in these efforts we must depend upon 


to give us this assistance? Do not lay 
this communication aside, to act upon 
or forget in the future.’’ 


- DAIRYMEN’S PE 


the National Milk Producers’ Federa 


Most of us understand the services of 


tion has been very meager in compari 
son to what we naturally expect, or the 
possibilities of such an organization. 

- We asked a representative of one of 
the large dairy organizations his opinion 
regarding the value of the service the 
National Federation has given in the 
past, and was very correctly given the 
following: ‘‘We have received about in 
proportion to what we have put into 
it’? 

This is a fact. We are to blame if the 
service does not meet our desires and 
we can never expect more out than we 
place into this institution. 

The time is here to either place the 
proper support and in sufficient quan- 


FOR SALE—Good seed rye. Joseph 
M. Breslyn, Rome, Ohio. Farmer phone. 


b., City- 


- Youngstown pr 
$3.90 f. 0. b., City for 3.5 milks 
butterfat differential as Pittsbu 
- Warren and. Niles pays 34 ¢ 
gallon f. o. b., City, for 3.5 milk 
‘butterfat differential as Pittsb 
Ashtabula follows Pittsburgh p 
East Liverpool follows Pit 


price. 


FOR SALE—5-year-old bay 
weight 1500, well broke and a 


~ couple agree to marry, and that 


last thing they 
Statesman. 


per hundred pounds 3.5 mi 
eiving stations. 37 cents per 
ivered to the city. Butterfat 
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Untested milk sells for 3916 ce 
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1316-1320 Market Street 


enMLDUINSLNTMONUT LETT 


Business men must be 
brief. They sum up all 
they expect a motor truck | 
to do by specifying—Low 
Cost Ton-Mile. 


THE HENDERSON-OVERLAND 60. 


James A. Henderson, Gen. Mer. ~ 
- Phones: Bell, 258; 
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Auto. 5107 s ; 
Youngstown, O. 
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cause the organization cannot advance 
beyond the point held by the average 
~ of these Locals, Our desire is to as- 
sist in any manner possible to create 
and hold the interest of the member- 
antp of every Local. “ 
o do this, there must necessarily be ; 


0 ihe Local. 
“*We have been organized now fo 
well over a year, have officers, meet- 

and subscribed for some $90.00 
rth of stock in The Dairymen’s Co- 
perative Sales Company. President 
Brenneman and County Agent Smith, 
f Stark County, helped to organize the 
ocal. Last year we bought a car load 
of cotton seed, saving $420.00 to the 
members. This year we have ordered 
other car, re-elected the same offi- 
s, paid all our bills, had a picnie all 
urselves as the enclosed picture will 
show. We secured three people to speak 
fo us on real live farm topics wio were 
t politicians either. We have made 
small gain in membership and while 
are not in a typical dairy commun- 
, we have no reason to be ashamed 
ourselves. Following are the offi- 
President, F. M: Deetz; Vice 
President, Walter Easly; Secretary and 
easurer, Edw. L. Steele. 


~ ‘*Your letter of the 17th inst. re- 
“questing that some member of Rome 

Local be appointed or chosen to con- 
tribute articles of interest to the mem- 
bers of the Local and to the D. C. S. 
Co. as a whole for the Price Reporter 
at hand. To be honest about it, I must 
admit that I am-.somewhat at a loss as 
to how to answer. No man, I don’t 

eare how clever or how willing or in- 
terested he is could furnish you with 
any great amount of interesting matter 
pertaining to his Local when the stock- 

holders of that Local don’t take enough 
interest in the Local or the Company 
to attend a meeting of the Local once 

a year. 

_I want you to believe me when I say, 
I take no pleasure in writing what I 
have, but I have realized for a long 
time that the stockholders of the D. C. 
8. Co. (not only in my own Local but 
in others) were making the mistake of 
their lives by the utter indifference and 
lack of interest displayed by them ever 
since the Company was organized. I 
called the attention of the members of 
my Local to this matter at a meeting 
held last June (our last one), but I am 
afraid the seed fell upon stony ground. 

A year ago last June when the en- 

velopes containing the votes for Direct- 
ors were opened, the Secretary of one 

Local, instead of enclosing the vote, 
wrote: ‘‘There was a show in the town 
the night of the meeting and only four 
members showed up. No vote was 
taken.’’ The probabilities are, that 
show had been in the town all the week 
and’ the members of that Local could 
not devote one night in the week (I 
believe I would be safe in saying one. 
night in jthe year) to the D. C. 8. Co., 
that has placed and is placing lots of 
good U. 8. money into their pockets, 
and that would not be received if it 
were not for the Company. 

_ This last June sixteen Locals failed 
to send in a vote. No person with any 
brains has to be told what is apt to 
happen if that is kept up for a few 
years. I have lived in small towns and 
im some of the largest cities where or- 
ganizations are formed for every pur- 
pose under the sun, but I have’ never 
seen one yet that amounted to fifteen 
cents for any length of time when 
there was no interest shown by the 
members, It does seem too bad, but if 
the dairymen of this section of the 
county want to and insist upon killing 
the proverbial goose, why, they ‘ll do it 
that’s all. But what gets my ‘nanny? 
is that after the deed is done, you tell 
any of those same dairymen it wae | 
their fault, and they will tell you that 
you are crazy. 

As you say in your letter, ‘few of 
the members realize the esponsibility 
of his Local in helping to make a suc- 
cess of this co-operative work, and few 
of them realize the opportunities for 
pie chee cniey Waseiee thru the 
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Speeding Up,—‘‘Oh! Mother! Willie’s 
torn three leaves out of the calendar 
and made 
(London) 


‘LOCAL SECRETARY’S VIEWPOINT | 
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PROTEIN 24% FAT 
CARBOHYDRATES 50% FIBRE 


eliminates its inferior sires. 


Department of Agriculture. 


As! 
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RICE REPORTER 
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45% 
10% 


CHAPIN & CO. 


SRE MON Dy ENE 


“Better Sires—Better Stock,” 
We will award a money prize of _ 
$1,000 to the county that first 


This prize will be awarded under 
-’ rules provided by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States 


Detailed information on request. 


You Can’t Compete With Machinery 
Mixing feed on the farm is old fash- 


ioned, like threshing with a flail. 


The modern time and money saving 
way is to have it done by machinery 


om a large scale. 


In our mills we mix a ton of Unicorn 
Dairy Ration in one minute at a 
power cost of a few cents. 


other work. 


kinds of feed. 


TREND OF THE TIMES 


Hither let the American farmer live 
on the land in security, comfort and 
pride, or throw open our doors to 
European workers. 


Here is the alternative for America 
today. It is no longer an academic 
problem, but one of economic life or 
death for the nation, and the crisis is 
now upon us. — 


This is from Dr. Elwood Mead, pro-~ 


fessor of Rural Institutions of the Uni- 
versity of California, father of two col- 
onization ventures in this state. 


We are in the parting of the ways, 
he said. Our land is being depopulated 
and our farmers are flocking to the 
cities. 

For the last 25 years conditions in 
the cities have been steadily becoming 
better and in the country steadily 
more unbearable. 

Henry Ford declared a $6 and an 8- 
hour factory day. Today there are 
19,000 untilled farms in Michigan, and 
mechanics sleep in tents in Detroit. 


Tenements Crowded 


In New York City people sleep in- 


crowded tenements, and there are 24,- 


000 vacant farm houses in New York 


state. a 
Rural Towa has less people than it 


had 20 years ago, and rural New Eng- 
land fewer men and women than it had 
50 years ago. 

In California land owners are plead- 
ing for ‘coolies’ or Mexicans or any 


sort of hands as long 
strong-backed. 
At Vladivostok 


as they are 


are~ 50,000 Slavs 


Labor is scarce and high priced. You. 
can use yours more profitably on. 


Unicorn requires no labor. Ready 
to feed, you get it as you need it. 
No worry or work of keeping on 
hand a supply of many different 


Made of the best feeds. Put together 
in the right way by men who have 
learned by experience. 


Be wise. You can’t compete with 
machinery. Lower your milk pro- 
duction cost by feeding Unicorn. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY, Chicago 


Five 


awaiting passports to America; an im- 
mense number of 150,000,000 Russians 
and Balkans look longingly at our 
shores; unrest and a migratory fever 
stirs the 800,000,000 Asiatics of India 
and Japan. 

They will come, inevitably, if we do 
not keep our own people on the soil. 


THE WESTERN RESERVE FARM 
_ AGENCY COMPANY 


Rooms 502-3-4 Second National Building 


Phone 2140 


WARREN, O, 


From May 16th, 1919, to June 19th, 1920, we have sold 54 


farms, a total of 4537 1-2 acres. 


What we have done for others we can do for you if your price 


is right. 


We are getting ready to have our Fall Catalog printed, if you 
wish your farm advertised and sold write or call on us. 


REMEMBER WE MAKE FARM LOANS 


A 


SANDYVILLE LOCAL PICNICS 


This is not an auto show, but the parking place for dairymen who at- 


tended the picnic recently held by Sandyville Local, D. C. S. Co. 


Why 


not have more of this local enthusiasm over the district? 


A FIGHT THAT MADE DAIRYMEM 
SEVERAL THOUSAND 


The increase of ten cents per hund- 
red, secured by producers at the price 
conference held in Pittsburgh on Satur- 
day, Aug. 28, was not so great an in- 
erease as has been received on many 
occasions, but it stands out by itself as 
-one of those increases where the entire 
sum was realized from organized effort. 


Early in the month it was believed 
producers would ask the price of $3.75 
for September milk, but conditions de- 
veloping during the later part of the 
month made it impossible for the most 
optimistic to hope for such amount. The 

unfavorable conditions were various, 
one being the uncertainty of the con- 
densed milk market and the other prin- 
_ ciple reason being the general opposi- 
tion to increasing food costs. 


In some instances, condensed milk 
dropped as much as $1.25 per case dur- 
ing the last few weeks. This reduction 
(Was most accountable because of lower 
sugar costs, but in the hopes sugar 
would decline further with correspond- 
ing declines in condensed milk, buyers 
have only been buying in limited quan- 
tity. This is resulting in a curtailing of 
manufacture and placing quantities of 
milk available for other markets. 

There has been a strong effort made 
to keep the Pittsburgh retail price 
from exceeding 16 cents per quart dur- 
ing this fall and winter and dealers 
claimed they believed it possible to do 
this providing no increase was made to 

| producers for September. The producers 
desire to give the consumer every con- 
sideration, but could not understand 
where their responsibility extended to 
making a price sacrifice when produc- 
tion costs and general conditions other- 
wise did not warrant. 

After some deliberation, producers de- 
eided to ask the price of $3.55 at the 
country plants. Director A. W. Place 


very ably presented their proposition . 


after dealers had argued against any 
increase . The position in jwhich he_ 
was placed required contradiction of — 
claims made by some of the dealers that 
production costs had been improving 
and did not warrant any increase. 

One of the things, producers have 
learned at these price conferences is to 
stay within the limits of their own 
business. Generally a fellow can get 
rich quicker by minding his own busi- 


‘September it 


ness rather than attempting to mind the 
other fellows. A dealer only shows. his 
ignorance and lack of business judg- 
ment when he attempts to analyze the 
milk producer’s problems even if he did 
live upon the farm in by-gone days. 
The mere fact that he doesn’t live there 
now is sufficient to leave farm matters 
to farmers. i 
Secretary Balderson Speaks. 


Seeretary Balderson, of the Phila- 
delphia dairy organization was present 
and at this juncture was called upon to 
speak. He said he was glad to attend 
the Pittsburgh conference for his own 
enlightenment, but one thing he noted 
was that Pittsburgh dealers had the 
same arguments the Philadelphia deal- 
ers have (telling the producers how to 
run their business). Mr. Balderson has 
just returned from Europe where he 
was engaged in relief work under the 
food administration for several months. 
He says we cannot appreciate the dairy 
industry fully until we have seen the 
effects upon the people of a nation de- 
prived of sufficient quantities of milk 
and dairy products and the good sense 
of those engaged in the industry here 
will be used toward preventing such a 
situation. ¢ 

The attention of the conference was 
called by producers to the complete de- 
spair so general amongst farmers. They 
worked under disadvantages willingly 
during the period when war emergencies 
required, but the continuation of ob- 
stacles has reduced -the morals to a 
dangerous point. 


The insistence of producers caused 
the dealers to confer and finally thru 
the endeavors of Dr. King, an agree- 
ment was reached between producers 
and dealers for a ten cents per hundred 
increase. 

The increase was not very much indi- 
vidually, but amounts to séveral thous- 
and dollars to the district. Producers 
also gained by their non-committal to 
any proposition that might be con- 
strued as limiting the consumer price 
in future months. 


Unless producers make some~- unex- 
pected increase in production during 
seems conditions ‘will 
warrant a very much more satisfactory 
price in October. 


Reason Enough.—The Girl—‘‘ Why on 
earth does the orchestra always make 
that din in this restaurant?’’ 

The Man—‘‘To drown the cries of 
complaint. of the diners fwhen they see 
their bills!’’—London Opinion. 


Cause and Effect.—‘‘I am sorry your 
little boys is sick. He was so delighted 


with the watermelon that I let him ‘ 


have an unusually large portion of it.’’ 


‘“Well, he is no longer delighted; he 
is melon-colic.’’—Baltimore American. 


SAVINGS 


STOCKS GO UP AND STOCKS GO. 
DOWN, BUT. YOUR SAVINGS. BANK 
ACCOUNT IS ALWAYS GOOD FOR 
ONE HUNDRED CENTS ON THE 
DOLLAR. AND 


-YOU CAN GET IT WHEN- 
EVER YOU WANT IT 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co 
First National Bank 


COMBINED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. $7,000.000 
One Idle Dollar Will Start A Savings Account 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


WY Sunaeowits Largest Clothiers and F deether - 
‘ for men, young men, boys and children _ 


140-147 West Federal St. 


Union Motor Trucks 


The Truck That Makes the Owner Smile 


THE HOFFMASTER-GIFFORD MOTOR co. i 


65 Essex Street 


4 


TGHTS of dairy farmers to a 

s| decent wage and the fruits 
of their toil are threatened 
by a new era of criminal per- 
secution. Powerful interests 
e financing and backing a campaign 
-end collective bargaining and place 
e destiny of the millions of dairy 
rmers back into the hands of the 
few who profit thru the subjugation of 
the masses. 


Down in Louisiana, the Milk Produ- 
-eers’ Association has been indicted by 
the Federal Grand Jury for alleged 
violation of some of the provisions of 

the Lever Act. The dairymen in Ore- 
gon are being persecuted by the City 

ttorney of Portland under the pro- 
visions of an almost forgotten city or- 
dinance prohibiting price fixing’ and 
control of competition. 

The Maryland and Virginia Milk 
Producers’ Associations are threatened 
by the U. S. Attorney for the District 
of Columbia, for an alleged attempt to 
effect a monopoly control of the milk 
supply of Washington, D. C. 


Bell Phone Main 1120 


THERE 
TRUCK BUILT 


The Youngstown Glass & Paint fl 


Wholesale and Retail 
SASH, DOORS, GLASS AND PAINT 
140 East Federal St., Youngstown, Ohio. 


IS NOT ANOTHER 
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ORGANIZA TIONS — 


| National Milk Producers’ Federation Issues Call for 
a Meeting to Consider Plans of Defense 


The fair price board in Ohio threat- 
ens prosecution of members of The 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany for raising the price of milk and 
claims the price to be unjustified. 


All over the nation, the price of, milk 
is being influenced downward bevause 
of threatened prosecutions. This in 
spite of the fact the price is low and 
production is being curtailed. 


Recognizing the seriousness of the 
situation, Milo D. Campbell, President 
of the National Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration, has issued a call to the Board 
of Directors for a meeting to be held 
September 1-3 to discuss and formulate 
a plan under which assistance can be 
given to the persecuted dairymen of 
the nation. Commenting upon the sit- 
uation, the Federation says: ‘‘ With 
this intimidation and the effect upon 
the public, Congress and legislative 
bodies “will not be in a very. susceptible 
frame of mind to favorably consider 
legislation granting undisputed colleé- 
tive bargaining rights to farmers.’’ 


Automatic Phone 6224 


THAT INCOR- 


PORATES AS MANY NATION- 
ALLY AND FAVORABLY 
KNOWN STANDARD UNITS AS 
ARE USED IN COMMERCE 
TRUCK CONSTRUCTION. 


DEPENDABLE ECONOMICAL 


SPEEDY 


The Servise Jlotor Truck Sates Co. 


33 East Myrtle Ave. Youngstown, O. 


Factory Distributors for 
The Commerce Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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AIRYMEN’ § PRICE REPORTER 


LYONS DE KOL PIETERTJE HENGERVELD No. 277768 


One of the serviceable bulls to be sold at the Edward Wagner Dispersion. 
The others are just as good, and every’ one out of great dairy cows. 


Preliminary Training—‘‘ How did you 
manage those Soviets?’’ 
‘*Wasily enough,’’ replied the Russian 


politician. 


talk at once till everybody was in a 
fighting mood and then I put them into 
the army.’’—Washington Star. 


Mention Reporter ads when answer- 
ing advertisements. 


“*T encouraged them all to 


to the Reporter. 


A Very Safe Bet.—Bacon—‘‘ They say 
when a man’s ears are red that some- 
body is talking about him.’’ 

Egbert—‘‘Yes; and he ean just bet 
that. somebody is talking about him if 
his nose is red.’’-Yonkers Statesman. 


Loe¢al organizations can hold interest 
of their members by sending news items 


1% Preferred Stock of The 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Co. 


Isnow offered to a limited amount at par— 
$100.00 a share. 


It is not a speculation, but a conservative in- 
come-producing investment—seven dollars a 
year, paid quarterly, on every -$100 invested. 


It. is not a chance hundreds of miles from 
home, but a partnership in a steadily growing 
company furnishing the essential services of 
electric light, power, heat and railway trans- 
portation right here in Mahoning and Trum- 
bull counties, Ohio, and Mercer, Lawrence and 
Beaver Counties, Pennsylvania. 


All preferred dividends have been paid since 
the organization of the Company in 1905. Full 
particulars are yours on request. 


Pennsylvania-QOhio Electric 


(Formerly The Mahoning & Shenango Rwy. & Lt. Co.) 


Sharon, Pa. Youngstown, O. New Castle, Pa. 


~ 
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j MORE MILES PERGALLON | 
MORE MILES ON TIRES 


The Kay Motor Sales Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


789 Wick Avenue 


DOES YOUR LOCAL AP- ~ 
PEAR HERE? 


Several Local organizations of ‘is 
D. C. S. Co. have failed to forwird a 
list of names and addresses of the offi 
cers elected at the June meeting. Some 
of these may have failed to “hold a 
meeting, in which case the old officers _ 
would hold over until successors are 
elected. However, it is not possible for 
the office of the Company to know the 
situation unless some communication is 
sent to them. Requests sent out by the 
office te secure the information has 
failed to bring an answer. Will the 

- Secretary of the Local or some mem- 
ber of the Local write to the office of 
the Company, giving the information. 

The names of the Locals from, whom 
no report has been received is given 
below. These will apf#ar in each issue 
of the Reporter untii some actiol is 
secured: f ea 


aeRerRE S Local. f 2 = 
cus... | ASBESTO 
Ssancquencseine Valloy Local. 

Hast Liverpool Local. “ as 
Highty-four Local. ayy Ss b 
Indiana Local. B 


Irwin Loeal. = 
Kinsman Local. 
Little Beaver Local. 
Moravia Local. 

_ New Lyme Local. 
Pan Handle Loeal. 
Wabash Local. 
Windsor Local. 


DO YOU LIKE CHEESE? 


The Secretary of the Jefferson Local 
is receiving numerous requests for 
cheese since the publication of a re- 
cent article in the Reporter. He writes 
as follows: 

“‘On aecount of numerous inquiries 
regarding cheese it seems the easiest 
way to answer thru our dairy paper. 
Feterson Local has baaiaind: Theat aris cisbactesd 
three quarters of a ton of cheese in- Perfection Tire & Rubber Co. 
eluding Long Horn and Flat, both full Fort Madison, Iowa 
cream. We order it thru the main or- 
ganization at Pittsburgh. It comes by 
express and we pay after arrival. 

‘‘The Long Horn’s average from 11 
to 13 Ibs., and the Flats from 30 to 40 


lbs. The price at Pittsburgh is from f : \ : Ba: : < : 
29 to 34 cents per pound. We sell for AY & SE SAS PERFECTICN CORD — Without - 
cost plus expense of shipping and 2 \\ . SA qualification the Super-Tire of all _ 
cents per pound to pay for wrapping > : foe all 0) Si P H Co é 
and handling. Very little Joss in ‘ ; : tires ver-Size— Hand De 

weight has been found and we have nl a es NN SS struction of the Best Cord Fabric 

not found a poor quality cheese yet, & S obtainable. ; 


Have your Local Secretary send in an 
order for cheese to the main organiza- Adjusted on 8000 mile basis—With thousands 


tion and try it.’’ mi \ to spare for introductory reasons. 


Harry C. King, Secretary. -Sold at Standard Prices, but maintaining in 
comparable Quality and Service. =~ 


THE MINERVA CONDENSORY 
SITUATION. 


_ There is an acute problem facing 
dairy farmers in and surrounding the 
Minerva condensory district. In find- . 
ing the proper solution, or rather in the 
better judgment of the dairy farmers in 
this section depends very much for 
themselves. The Reporter is not pre- 
pared to discuss this situation at : 2 
length in this issue pending certain s 
pre developments, but bélieves there ° ° 
wi @ opportunity before the next D | Wh S {| Pp f C | e 
issue to prepare a veryegood outline of ed ers O € er ec ion a Ires > 
the situation. - : G ate 


Present information leads us to be- CORNERSBURG—Floyd Fink JOHNSON—Dunbar Garage NORTH LIMA—North Lima Motor Rep. 


lieve producers should not be hasty and 3 i 

especially should those producers who CORTLAND—M. J. Thumm MILTON DAM—M. M. Strock SEBRING—Sebring Vulcanizing Co. 
contemplate changing markets be DAMASCUS—J. J. Pettit of 5 x VIENNA—Medley & Boggs 
watchful. In the next few weeks every FOWLER—Hanawalt Bros. Nie puprich Tire Show WEST AUSTINTOWN—Mrs. ©. H, 


effort should be made to finish organi- ey NORTH JACKSON—F. G. Harshman — 
zation work where such has not been a perma Pre aces, c ae 


done. President Brenneman and the 
Board of Directors of the D. C. S. Co., 
are giving every possible consideration 
to the working out of a policy fwhich 


will keep this section from going to 1 ao= aa wa vy ww } 
pieces and breaking surrounding mar- THE AUTO OTIVE 
kets and producers must be willing to j 


ta sate and sane plan or suffer a- - 
ne See umics. 724 MARKET. ST.\ 


: | i ees So ee? 7 TIRE -SERVICE., 
; you keep telling me all these horrible é Reet ner ei he ae = COMPANY: 
, musier stories?’? be: 
oo  Barber—t‘ Well, you-see, sit, I find 
-.. they helps’me a lot by mailing your hair 
5 stand on end. wea citi Show (Lon- - 
Bi: ee 


‘Hair Raising.—Customer—‘ ‘Why . do 
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REPRESENTING CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYMEN’S ORGANIZATION 


OF OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 
Circulation This Edition, 11,275 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1920 


A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


IRY FARMER’S PROBLEMS 


Address to the MentBers of the Advisory Council bf The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co., at the Regular 
(2. \. Quarterly Mecting Held in Youngstown, Ohio, September 3d, 1920 


p and a greater interdependence of all the 

ions of the earth; not a relation based upon 

timent, but based upon trade. Every industry 
‘in this country of any consequence must today 
be measured by a world measure. This is espe- 
cially true in regard to the products of the 
‘necessities of life. In discussing the future of 
‘the dairy farmer it is, therefore,’ important to 
take into consideration the conditions of the 
dairy industry in all parts of the world as well 
as the markets for dairy products. 


The world war for a while upset the al 


economic development in agriculture. I am not. 


-a prophet nor a son of a prophet, and I do not 
‘assume to be able to foretell what are going to 
be the profits or losses in the dairy business for 
‘the next five or ten years. This, however, should 
not prevent me from analyzing the present dairy 
situation in search of economic facts and rela- 
tions. 


The fundamental prineiples underlying the 
development and the success of the dairy in- 
_ dustry are the same now as they were before the 

_war. The uncertainty i in the industry comes from 
the change in relation and the proportion of 
different dairy produets manufactured, the great 
' changes in our import and export and the very 
‘rapid increase in the cost of producing and dis- 
‘tributing milk and other dairy products. 


eS we Period of Uncertainty. 


| This uncertainty does not alone apply to the 
_dairy industry but applies practically to every 
industry in the country. The war is over but 
_We are still laboring under the. effects ‘of the 
war and live in a period where it is impossible 
to make calculations very far in advance. With 
the present. high operating expense, the dairy 
farmer today is vitally interested in the price 
of milk: There are many factors which influence 
_the price of milk in a particular locality and it 
is not an easy problem to determine the maxi- 
mum price which can be obtained. It is not only 
the cost of producing milk which must be taken 
into consideration, but the price the farmer will 
be able to obtain in a particular locality is in- 
fluenced by. the cost of producing: milk in other 
places and influenced by the fact that butter and 
milk powders can be reconverted into cream’ or 
milk. The price of milk in any locality under 
existing conditions is not only influenced by the 
general dairy conditions and, the manufactured 
ucts of this country, but is influenced by the 
; and exports of dairy products ; or in other 
the world’s demand and production. — 
erms of pounds of w: milk, the balance 
1 1914 showed ; port of approxi- 
ni million pounds 


ro and one half | 
June 30, 1920, ‘ 
» was importe 


ix hundred and 
ondensed milk. — 


1919 changed - 


: butter, ¢i, : hteen 


FREDERICK RASMUSSEN 
Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania 


million pounds of cheese and nineteen million pounds of con- 
densed milk have been imported into this country in 1920 up 
until June 30th. Although these quantities run into millions 
they are an exceedingly small portion of our total consumption, 
nevertheless these importations have been a factor in depressing 
the markets because dealers in dairy products have been over- 
rating the amount imported based on our consumption and 


One of the factors which must be considered in determining 
the price of milk is the relative price of manufactured dairy 
It is estimated that the, milk in this country is 
_ disposed of about as follows: 52.7 in manufactured products and 

43.1 sold as fluid milk. Since manufactured products, such as 
butter and milk powder can be stored, transported and con- 
verted into fluid milk, those products and the price paid for 
milk in sections where manufactured products are made have 
a bearing upon the price of mau milk. which can be obtained 
in any locality. : 


The one dominating thought in the ange of many dairy- 
men is: Are we to get cost of production and a profit on our 
milk? Some people argue that cost studies are of no value 
je because the cost varies on different farss,.and that costs do 
excess of export not determine the selling price. Others argue that the producer 
is entitled always to get cost of production plus profit. The 
faet is that neither of these two views is always applicable. 
Cost: nga of cae roo are of value because Npe:l 1 


Ae rederick Rasmussen, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania 


lead to a detailed study of the business and pro- 
mote efficiency. The selling price has a very 
definite relation to, the cost of production. Not 
that it is possible at. all times to receive cost of 
production, but over a longer period losses fyill 
be compensated for with profits or the industry 
will gradually decline. 


Consider Fundamental Problems. 


If the dairy business is to be profitable the 
following fundamental problems must have im- 
mediate attention and eareful consideration: 
First: increased production per cow; second, de- 
creased cost of production; third, effective sell- 
ing organization; fourth, increased consumption 
of milk and dairy products. fifth, a close study 
of the world markets for dairy products and the 
purchasing power of the people. 


Increased production per cow must come thru 
organized efforts of the farmers. It. is impos- 
sible to get a rapid increase per cow in a com- 
munity where herds prevail except thru ¢o- 
operative bull associations and thru cow test 
associations. A rapid improvement in the dairy 
cattle is fundamental to keep the dairy industry 
on a profitable basis. It is not more cows that 
are needed in this country at present, but more 
milk per cow. 

Increased production per cow means less cost 
per quart of milk produced. To further decrease 
the cost of production,.the dairy farmer must 
make a close study of the fundamental principles 
underlying the production of milk. The feed 
cost of the production of milk in many instances 
can be reduced by a more careful selection of 
feed and by improved methods in purchasing, 
also by a careful study of crops grown on the 
farm; in fact, every item Which enters into the 
cost of producing milk must be scrutinized and 
reduced if possible. 


Necessary to Have Selling Organizations, 


Recent history of the market milk industry 
proves it is necessary for the farmers to have a 
selling organization. If such an organization is 


_ established and operated for the sole purpose of 


increasing the price of milk it will sooner or 
later prove a failure. If, in addition, the or- 
ganized effort is used to improve the milk sup- 
ply, to educate the producers to reduce the cost 
of producing milk and to educate the consumers 
to the food value of milk, the organization will 
render a permanent benefit to the farmer and to 


‘the consumer. 


The consumption of milk in this country is 
estimated at one pint per capita per day. It is 
not the price of milk which is the main cause of 
this low, consumption per capita; it is because 
the average person is ignorant of the health and 
strength giving qualities of milk. Thousands of 
dollars are spent daily in this country for soft 
drinks, candies and movies and other less essen- 
tial or unnecessaries -by people who need the 
vitamins and proteins of the milk for the sake 
of their own health and happiness. 


(Continued on Page Hight) 


é Two 


Something Behind Price Reductions Other Than - 
_ Markef Conditions — 


ILK producers organizations 
may not have had the exper- 
jence sufficient to render 
their knowledge of market 
conditions infallible, but 

they have attained the point where it 
is not necessary to swallow hook and 
sinker with the bait condensory inter- 
ests are now throwing to them in order 
to put across great price reductions to 
the dairy farmer. 


During the past month there was 
price fluctuations at condensories rang- 
ing from $2.60 to $3.40 per hundred 
pounds. It just depended how greatly 
they could pass the burden upon pro- 
ducers how much they done so, hence 
the unorganized dairymen were out of 
luck. 

In July, the D. C. 8. Co., supposedly 
reach$d an agreement with the opera- 
tors of the Minerva condensory where- 
by the factory price in the Pittsburgh 
district would be followed for a period 
of one year unless thirty days notice 
was given to discontinue the arrange- 
ment. Almost immediately this ar- 
rangement was contradicted by a let- 
ter from the Highland people stating 
they would pay the Pittsburgh factory 
price so long as_ possible, ‘and then 
again in a few days by further corres- 
pondence stating no increase could be 
given for September milk. 


Acecordoing to agreement, they paid 
$3.40 for August milk. With their last 
statement, the producers expected the 
same price for September since noth- 
ing was mentioned looking toward a 
price reduction. 


On September 2nd, notices were post- 
ed at the Minerva condensory stating 
the September price would be $3.10. 


The Van Camp and Helvetia inter- 
-ests paid $3.05 for milk at condensories 
in Northwestern Ohio and southern 
Michigan during the month of August 
and likewise cut the price for Septem- 
ber milk to $2.95. 


Following is the notice given to the 
Minerva dairymen: 
Minerva, Ohio, Sept., 2, 1920. 
To Our Patrons:- 


We wish to announce that the price 
for milk for the month of September 
will be $3.10 per 100 pounds delivered 
at our plant. This is for milk testing 
3.5 per cent butter fat. For each one- 
tenth of 1 per cent above we will pay 
a premium of 4c per point and for each 
point below 3.5 per cent we will deduct 
4¢ per point. 

No doubt this drop in price at the 
present time will be an unpleasant sur- 
prise for most of our patrons but is the 
only course left open to us in the face 
‘of existing conditions, and a general 
trend toward lower prices in all dairy 
products, as well as other canned food 
products at this time. 

Those of you who have kept posted 
on market conditions know that the 
over-supply of milk on the American 
market today is greater than ever be- 
fore and is reflected in the price of but- 
ter and cheese which market is really 
the governing factor for all dairy pro- 
ducts. 

We trust, therefore that since our 
business ag well as yours is governed 

entirely by the laws of supply and de- 
mand, that you will see that for us to 
pay 2 price by which we would be com- 
pelled to continue taking a large loss 
would be a suicidal policy on our part 
and could not be maintained. 5 

We believe that our patrons, after 
considering this matter from all angles 
and knowing from past experience that 
we have always endeavored to pay the 
highest. possible prices and co- operate 
with them in every way to make dairy- 
ing a profitable business, will see the 
reason which dictated our action and 
will bear with us during the 


§ 


crigis 


x 
‘ RI 
which the entire industry is now pass- 
ing thru. 
Yours very truly, es 

Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. — 

Statements are Absurd ‘ 

The statement that price declines are. 


influenced by an over production in this’ — 


case is unreasonable. The dairy indus-. 
try never faced such a demand as it” 


does today and whatever influences are © 
at work against proper prices to pro-'. 


ducers are ‘clear outside of this, | 
If there is any reason outside of the 


presumable desire of condensory inter-| | 


ests to secure all they can for them- 
selves without regard to producers, it 
is the credit situation. 

The second paragraph of the Minerva 
notice leaves the cat out of the bag 
when it says this is the start of a trend 


toward lower. prices for all dairy pro- 


ducts. This means efforts are to be 
made to reduce prices by taking them 
off, the producer thru some force con- 
trary to the laws of supply and de- 
mand. 

It means that either the manufactur- 
ing interests have combined on a policy 


to lower prices themselves or that ere- 


dit is denied these manufacturers to 
carry on their business and necessarily 


they have no alternative than. to pay: 


less money to the producer in order to 
operate with less money and credit. 

Has the Federal Reserve Board. or 
some other power decreed this condi- 
tion? Has the farmers business been 
placed in the same category as the un- 
essential industry ? 

If so, then the manufacturers are de- 
ceiving dairy farmers by trying to be- 


cloud the actual situation and place all | 


the responsibility upon over  produc- 
tion. 

Tf it is not a matter of credits, then 
it\is purely and simply a case wherein 


the manufacturers disregard all the 


rights of producers and are attempting — 


to make a grand clean-up. 
Market Demands Are Good 
During the past year there has been 


no creat loss of exports of condensed © Bi 
| THE PORTAGE COUNTY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIAT O 
consumption of all manufactured pro- © 


ducts as well as fluid milk have in- | 
creased sufficient to off-set at least any | 


milk. There has been more loss of but- 
ter and cheese exports, but it must also 
be taken ‘into consideration, the home 


change in export figures. 


No one will claim increased produc- x 
tion during the past year and in most — 


cases there has been a noticeable de- 
crease. 


To the present time the importations _ 


of dairy products have been but’ a drop 
in the bucket and their only effect has 
been mostly an excuse for those who 
desired to use it as a “A ssi to lower 
prices. 

The sales agencies for the very manu- 
facturers mentioned herein are advising 
the trade of a considerable increase in 
the price of condensed milk both to the 
wholesale and retail trade. This in- 


crease is to take place within the next — 


thirty days and will amount to pro- 
bably 15 per cent. How are consumers 


to secure dairy products for less money i 


LOUIS WES] T 


when the manufacturer, brokers, whole- 
salers and retailers raise the price 

Producers furnishing milk to. the 
manufacturing interests of this country 
must wake-up, organize and vere their 
ease before the public. 

No sensible person could abhee than 
decry these conditions and hold a fear 
for the consequence, of continuous plun- 
dering the nation’s food bag. No one 
can question but what this policy will 
cause untold suffering and eventually 
tun the nation to ruin. 

The nation wants and clamors for 
production to save it from the ‘‘Euro- 


“pean orgy’? which will surely find its y 


way here if both producers and con- 
sumers are further padaned, 


izations which alone 


FOR $e PRICES. ‘ : 
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ords and some with over seventeen thousand ae of ee 
year records. 


Men with farms, © with investments 
nd families they love cannot afford to 
stand outside the co-operative organ- 
can eventually 


i s over, yo 
ngs will, right themselves: ie} 
a aceord. s 
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rage County ually (| 
FAIR GROUNDS, me OHIO. 153— QUALITY DAIRY cows — 15 


“These cows will be of the highest quality. to be found i 
the county and will be representative dairy animals. | _ 
Twelve extra good pure bred Jerseys most which have 
cow test association records are consigned by9 _B. pale 
Wayland, Ohio. i 
Many of the cows in this sale ¢ are from cow test associatio 
herds with records up to 17,000 pound of milk. 
Not a blemished animal in the lot, all selected. by sale. com 
mittee. Practically all of these will be fresh or close aprngers, 
and the best lot ever sold at auction inthe county. = 
60 


, 60 QUALITY HOLSTEIN SALE 
TO BE SOLD 10:00 A. M., OCTOBER 7,1920 — 
Portage County Holstein Breeders have long been produc 
ing quality Holsteins which have sold at long prices in Stat 
and. National Sales and that have made splendid records in the 
hands of the breeders to whom they have been sold. 
Portage County Breeders are offering at their own con 
signment sale animals of the same high quality—all well bre 
and typy. Many of these cows are from members of The Por 
age County Cow Test Association No. 4, which is the aye sem 


official test association of Holstein Breeders. A i 
Some cows with twenty-five pound seven day butter rec 


All pure bred animals tuberculin touted cay personally 
selected by sale committee. i 
Consignors—J. F. Merkle, A. E. Clapp, C. aD Clapp; 
Walace Blair, Hill & Schweizer, C. A. Nichols, F. M. Ryde 
L. W. Nichols, Z. A. Kent, T. E. Hess, S. A. Gemberling, C 
Harner, Stillson Bros., T. B. eee R. he bfirietae) J. 
Stevens, Greendale Co. 
Special attention is called to ‘hte: herd. ‘et! J. F. Mer! 
Kent, Ohio. This herd has been for four years one of the m 
profitable herds in the First Portage County Cow Test Ass 
ciation. Reasons for its success are: Selection of good he 
bull; raising heifers from best cows; Federally accredi 
herd-free from tuberculosis; not a blemished animal in t 
Sale of high grade dairy. cows mostly Holsteins at same 
place on day preceding, OCTOBER 6th. 
Send for catalogue. Fred Andrews & Son, “Anctione ers 
S. T. Wood, reading pedigrees. 


THE PORTAGE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATIO 
Conducted by a 
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HEN Chairman Barrett called 
to order, the meeting of the 
National Board of Farm Or- 
| ¥ Bi ganizations held in Columbus 

September 1-3, there were 
: entatives present from the north, 
ast, the south and the west. Thru 
organization, the producer of 
important branch of agriculture 
d representation and in nearly every 
© a message for the meeting. 


the opening address, the Chairman 
properly dwelt upon the need of 
| al unity amongst the farmers 
and explained the purpose of the Nat- 
mal Board is to provide a souree thru 
Which all farm organizations ean ap- 
proach and execute the national pro- 
oTam, i 
There has been success, much success 
in the work of the National Board in 
the face of many obstacles. These ob- 
stacles have largely been from misun- 
derstandings of organiation leaders 
and their failure to work in harmony. 
Too many individuals want to_speak for 
igriculture and assume the credit for 
ll advancement, all of which retards 
he time when farmers can proceed 
inited. 
_ The tendency of members of farmer 
ganizations to become more active in 
he affairs of their organizations and 
‘0 replace individual authority by auth- 
rity of the membership will eventually 
liminate obstacles entering national 
nity, and this development is coming 
aster than many realize. 

Farmers are commencing to under- 
tand each other; to know they have a 
ommon interest and need to work to- 
ether, The man from the north, or 
he south, or the east or the west has 
lever realized heretofore how closely 
nterwoven are each others problems. 
n the south the farmers have been dis- 
nterested in the dary business of the 


orth and in the north they have been, 


lisinterested in the fruit business of 
he south. vo 
Substitutes for dairy products thrive 
n southern states because there is no 
ne sufficiently interested to crusade 
wainst them. Representatives of Fruit 
jrower’s organizations in attendance 
it this meeting made a visit to the Ohio 
‘tate Pair. After a canvass of the 
rounds they found all soft drinks, 
te., in which fruits should be used for 
oloring and flavoring were actually 
olored and flavored by coal tar pro- 
ucts. Does this not demonstrate a 
ommon interest in the case of ‘substi- 
utes. May DRLEN i 
A representative of a “co-operative 
reamery organization of one state 
omplained because their products had 
0 be sold to the packers in order to se- 
ure refrigerator cars. =. 
In another case the cooperative grain 
Towers were compelled to sell their 
roduct thru private channels because 
ar allotments were given wtihout con- 
idering their requirements. They had 
5 per cent of the grain to be marketed 
gainst 25 per cent for the private deal- 
rs, but the car allotment was made on 
basis directly opposite. yy 
Here again is shown common interest 
1 the transportation problem. These 
onditions extend not alone to legisla- 
on, transportation, but also to finance, 
riff, immigration, taxation, ete, 


‘The following resolutions were adopt- 
1 during the session and clearly show 
le V: 


arious questions before ithe meet- 


A 
iva, ag 


Agricultural Producers Learning 


_ DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Therefore, be it resolved that we de- 
mand that a practical farmer accept- 
able to the Federated Farm Organiza- 
tions be selected as Secretary of Agri- 
culture and that farmers be properly 
recognized in the appointment of all 
governmental boards and commissions. 


Co-operative Associations 


We demand that all restrictions and 
discriminations be removed which 
make it impossible for the formation of 
Couperative associations both on the 
part of the producers and consumers, 
and that cooperative marketing organ- 
izations of farmers engaged in inter- 
state commerce be given the same op- 
portunities in marketing their products 
in all respects as that enjoyed by pri- 
vate enterprises under similar condi- 
tions. 

Improved Farm Credits 

In order that the growing evils of 
farm tenancy may be checked we favor 
the perpetuation and strengthening of 
the Federal Farm Loan System so that 
it will become possible for the farm 
tenant to become a farm owner. We 
favor the improvement of facilities for 
loans on farm commodities and the in- 
auguration of a system for co-operative 
personal credit that will-enable farmers 
to secure short-time credit on favorable 
terms as embodied in the recommenda- 
tions of the Federated Farm Organiza- 
tions. 

Farm Loan Associations 

We give our hearty and unqualified 
endorsement to the movement for the 
formation of the Farm Loan Associa- 
tions into a National Union as one of 
the friends of the Farm Loan Act, and 
as a necessity for the preservation, and 
continuation of the benefits of that 
Act. Such union, or alliance must 
necessarily be the voluntary expression 
of the members of the Farm Loan Asso- 
ciations for representation free from 
official supervision and control. 

Packer Control 

We favor effective national control 
over the packers and all other great in- 
terstate combinations of capital en- 
gaged for profit in the manufacturing, 
transportation and distribution of food 
and other farm products, and farm sup- 
plies, and the immediate enactment of 
legislation that will prevent the pack- 
ers and other private corporations from 
owning or operating rolling stock over 
the railroads. 

Packer Propaganda 

Through an insidious and apparently 

very effective campaign directed and 


financed by members of the Institute of — 


American Packers, the public mind has 


been diverted from what was a year 
ago an evident and determined purpose © 


to compel this great aggregation of 
commercial interests to submit | to 
reasonable regulation. 

If the public mind is farther confus- 
ed by the skillful packer propaganda so 
well directed from the large centers of 
population we fear that all the good 
work done by those who would protect 
the people from unjust or oppressive 
actions by the members of the Insti- 
tute of American Packers will prove to 
be wasted energy. 

Therefore we urge that Congress take 
such action as will regulate the pack- 
ing interests of the country, and we in- 
sist that the Administration take such 


Seps-as may be necessary to co-operate 


with Congress in bringing about such 
regulation. 
_ Farm Production Costs 

We favor the making of comprehen- 
sive studies of farm production costs, 
at home and abroad using as a basis the 
standard day as used in other indus- 
tries, and the uncensured publication 
of facts found in such studies. . 

We urge adequate provision of funds — 


Bo 


for the efficient administration of the 

Department of Agriculture in cost find- 

ing investigations of farm production. 
Prices of Farm Products 


Realizing that the cost of producing 
grain and livestock is greater than ever 
before, we believe that in justice to far- 
mers efforts to reduce prices of farm 
products should coincide with, if not 
be preceded, by efforts to reduce prices 
of things entering into the cost of pro- 
duction of farm products. * 
International Institute of Argiculture 

We urge an adequate appropriation 
by Congress to provide for the office of 
Delegate to the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome. 

Hon. W. B. Colver 


Whereas, the semi-annual conference 
of the National Board of Farm Organi- 
zations meeting in Columbus, Ohio, 
September 1-3, has learned that Hon. 
W. B. Colver, member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, is soon to cease to 
be a member of that body, 

Be it resolved, that we desire to ex- 
press our deep regret at his retirement 
and our sincere appreciation of his ser- 
vices, ability, fearlessness and integ- 
rity, which as an official of the Commis- 
sion he has displayed in the face of 

_great obstacles and opposition. 
Tariff Legislation 
We favor agriculture being accorded 
‘the same consideration in tariff legis- 
lation as is accorded to other interests. 
Oriental Oils 


We urge the Congress to revise tariff 
legislation to include a protective duty 
on all oriental vegetable oils and other 
taw commodities when their free im- 
portation acts adversely to the inter- 
ests of American farm producers. 

National Conservation 


We favor the conservation of coal, 
oil, waterpower and other natural re- 
‘Sources in the public interests, and to 
their distribution without discrimina- 
tion against farmers and especially to 
put an end to the devastation of our 
commercial timber lands. 

Free Speech, Free Press and Peaceable 
Assemblage 


We favor the repealing of laws re- 


= 
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| : They Halle Common Interest In Many Problems 
Be Which Can Only Be Solved Thru National Program 


stricting the rights of free speech, free 
press, and peaceable assemblage, and 
we pledge the restoration to the people 
of these fundamental rights. 
Compulsory Military Training 

We are opposed to any form of com- 
pulsory military training in time of 
peace. 

Taxation 

We favor the support of graduated 
income and excessive profit taxes, sup- 
plemented by a graduated inheritance 
tax to furnish the additional revenue 
needed to meet the cost of war. 

Immigration 

We favor the support of stringent 
immigration laws in order to maintain 
American standards of citizenship, and 
especially do we oppose the admission 
of Oriental Labor. 


Questionaire to Senators and Represen- 
tatives 

We recommend that a committee be 
appointed by the chair to prepare a 
questionnaire to bea submitted to all 
candidates for election to the United 
States Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives,—said questionnaire to be so ex_ 
tensive as to embrace all farm activi- 
ties. 

Refrigerator Cars 


Railroads as common earriers should 
serve all on equal terms, and_ should 
provide adequate facilities for such ser- 
vice. 

We again voice our protest against 
their neglect to supply refrigerator 
cars, as such neglect tends to central- 
ize the distribution of perishable foods 
such as meats, butter, fruit, eggs, vege- 
tables, cheese, etc., in great private 
corporations, and makes it inconveniens, 
and generally impossible for farmers’ 
co-operative marketing associations to 
efficiently and economically market 
their products and thus compete with 
the members of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers. 

All this tends to discourage produc- 
tion, never more necessary, and widens 
the gap between producers and _ con- 
sumers., ? 

We urge such Congressional and de- 
partmental action as will compel rail- 
Way companies to supply such cars. 


CREAM 


é 


We will pay 5c above highest Chicago quota- 
tions for butter-fat in sour cream 


The Islay Dairy Co. 


1033 Mahoning Avenue 
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“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


PATENT MEDICINES, SICKROOM SUPPLIES, TOILET 
ARTICLES, PERFUMES, SOAPS, STATIONERY, 
CANDIES, GIFTS, ETC. 


MATHEWS 


CUT RATE MEDICINE STORE 


18 East Federal St. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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THE LOCAL PLANT MANAGER 


One of the most unfortunate occupa- 


tions to which a man might fall, we be- 
lieve, is that of country plant manager 
for some milk concern. 

Tt is not the duties of the work so un- 
desirable, but the little germ of self 
conceit we would avoid. This little 
germ sticks around the country milk 
plants and has a particular faney for 
the manager. It really requires more 
self coutrol and common sense than 
most of us have to get away with this 
job and the germ too. 

Most of the men who are engaged in 
this oceupation entered such before the 
advent of co-operative work amongst 
producers. This fact is somewhat of 
an excuse for present day fallacies 
amongst these men for we must recog- 
nize the influence of early training and 
the handicap it holds over us who may 
desire to apply now ideals. 

As we find it today, in many cases, 
where earnest effort is being made be- 
tween co-operative organizations and 
milk buyers to bring about an under- 
standing and working agreement which 
will reflect to the benefit of the indus- 
try, there needs be a community spirit 
and general good feeling amongst all 
the parties. 

Many of the good things coming to 
producers are improved conditions at 
the country plants, which not only ex- 

“tend to all the producers delivering 
milk to them but also to other neigh- 
borhoods and eventually to dealers and 
consumers. The extent to which these 
conditions are improved depend mostly 
upon the local factors. These are the 
producers and the factory manager. 
Many times these two fail to under- 
stand each other. and perhaps in some 
cases have little desire. Whichever it 
may be is most unfortunate for them 
and the cause of co-operation. 

Co-operation between these two 
needs only to be the harmonious work- 
ing together to apply the principles 
and, policies outlined jointly by buyers 
and the organization, Giving a square 
deal to each other and avoiding the im- 
posing of hardships. 

This can never be accomplished by 
men who dodge moral obligations in 
their work, nor by men who fail to 
countenance another’s viewpoint. — 

The most happy place we know of is 
where producers and the factory man- 
ager get together for the common good 
of the industry, and believe us, there 
are some such places. ty 


principles of fairness and consideration, 


tm 


this organization.—Hditor. 


A MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT 
BURR 


BOUT one month ago, I accept- 
ed an invitation to attend the 
Pittsburgh price conference — 
at which meeting the price 
of August milk was agreed. 


upon. 

To one who comes from a dairy sec- | 
tion where, up to the present time, such 
a meeting has never been a reality, I~ 
want to say there came a striking ‘real-— 
ization of what organization can do for. 
the dairy interests, and I should like to 
state to the readers some of the im- 
pressions L gained from this meeting. 

First, the man who feeds and milks 
the cows was consulted as to the price 
he was to receive for his product. He 
was given an opportunity to state the 
conditions under which he was labor- 
ing to produce milk. Thru his repre- 
sentative, the Dairymen’s Co-opera- 
tive Sales company, he was permitted 
to say, ‘‘I want and ought to receive 
such a price.’” 

Such a proceedure was in striking 
contrast with the methods in force in 
the North-west part of Ohio and South- 
ern Michigan. Here the producer sets 
his| milk on the stand, the buyer’s 
truck picks it up, hauls it to the plant 
or condensory where it, is weighed and 
tested’ by employers of the buyer, and — 
then about one month later this buyer: 
sends the producer a check for what- 
ever amount he feels inclined. 

So it was not so much the exact price 
per hundred pounds that interested me, 
but rather what appealed to me as most. 
significant was this evidence of mak- 
ing a bargain in which the producer 
had an equal voice with the buyer in 
naming the consideration to be paid. 

Secondly, in this meeting there seem- 
ed to prevail at all times a spirit of © 
fairness. There were three parties rep- 
resented viz, the producer, the distribu- 
tor or manufacturer, and the consumer, 
Both producer and distributor seemed 
to be concerned about the rights and 
best interests of, the consumer. They 
seemed to realizé that the market for 
their product must be governed to a 
ereat extent by holding the good will 
of this third party; and the consumer’s 
representatives were made to realize 
that their supply of milk was contin- 
gent upon the producer receiving an 
adequate wage for his labor and a fair 
rate of interest on his capital invested. . 
Likewise, members of The Dairymen’s 
Co-operative Sales company are willing — 
that the distributor shall have a fair 


return for services rendered. One could | 


not help but be impressed with the — 


friendiy manner in which these three — 


eroups greeted each other and mingled | 
together. 
Lastly, the thought came and remains 


that what The Dairymen’s Co-opera- 


tive Sales company has done and is do- 
ing for dairymen in the Pittsburgh dis- 


trict, the Northwest Co-operative Sales — 
its | 


Company can and should do for 
members in. north-western Ohio and ’ 
southern Michigan. The possibilities 
for such an organization for advanc- 
ing the interests of its members, it 
seemed to me, are limited only by the 


extent to which the individual members _ 


give their support. 

At one time, not very remote, these 
dairymen who are now in the D. C. 8. 
Co. were unorganized and fared no bet- 
ter or even worse than those who are | 
unorganized today. 


Today they are united, not in the 


spirit of a Union nor of a Trust, but in | 


a democratic organization with the 


fundamental idea of receiving and giv- | 
ing a square deal. We, of the North- 


west Co-operative Sales company, I be- 
lieve, may well profit by the example 


they Hiave set for us, and if we adhere | 


strictly to these same fundamental 


and if every member will have faith 
and express it on every occasion, the 


aaa Get 


Byrne ae 
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THE NORTHWESTERN CO-OPERATIVE SALES CO. 
In this department will be found articles and notices of interest to. 
the N. G. O. 8. membership. Correspondence is invited from those who 
may offer suggestions and ideas directed toward promoting success of 


success of this organization is assured. 
—J. C. Burr, Pres. 


NORTHWESTERN ADVISORY 
. COUNCIL MEETING 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Advisory Council of The Northwestern 
Co-operative Sales company, was held 
at the office of the Company in Waus- 
eon, Ohio, on Friday, September 10th. 

This was the first meeting of this 
body, and naturally the attendance and 
amount of interest to be shown ‘was 
awaited with much interest. In every 
way, the meeting was satisfactory for 
a good attendance and an enthusiastic 
meeting resulted. 

During the summer months, organi- 
‘zation work has not proceeded so rapid- 
ly as might be wished. Similar exper- 
jence has.been had by all dairy organ- 
izations and of course the progress 
made has been encouraging. The mem- 
pbers-of the Advisory Council voiced be- 
lief in the need of placing amin efforts 
in organization work until the district 
is fully organized. Many locals are 100 
per cent in this matter while others 
have not been-so active and now it is 
planned to start another canvass with 
the aim of placing the company in a 
better position to command. considera- 
tion for the producers represented. 

Tuesday, August 21st, was desig- 
nated as the time for completing the 
canvass for membership. In some cases 
locals will find it impossible to ¢om- 
plete their membership on this day and 
it. is understood in such cases the near- 
est opportune time will be followed. 

Join National Federation 

The Council ratified the action of the 
Board of Directors in requesting mem- 
bership into the National 
ducers’ Federation. Expression from 
members showed conclusively their be- 
lief -in the need of national co-opera- 
tion. 

Slam at Substitutes 


President Burr called attention to 
advertising running in some 
papers designed to ereate a favorable 
impression toward ‘‘Hebe’’ and read a 
letter of protest forwarded to one pub- 
lisher. This product whith is a con- 
coction of skim milk and vegetable fat 
is meant to sell as a substitute for con- 
densed milk, 
pe misled into believing the product 
to be an ally of the dairy industry, and 

\ should condemn any publication that 
places its own financial consideration 
primary to the interests of dairy far- 
_ mers, 
liberal use of milk and dairy products 
upon their family tables. \. “ 

Hjecting Confidence and Determination 
a brief address before the meet- 
-ing, E. A. White, Editor of the Repor- 
ter, impressed the necessity of dairy- 
men having faith in themselves and 
their organization. It is entirely pos- 
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is right. 
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‘ber may be in the success of the o 


‘believing in himself and his unc 


.» The Northwestern dairy o 


dred below the August price. 


Milk Pro- 
farm 


No dairy farmer should 


Likewise, dairymen should make — 


_ AGENCY COMPANY — 


Rooms 502-3-4 Second National Building 


From May 16th, 1919, to June 19th, 1920, we have sold 
farms, a total of 4537 1-2 acres. a > ae 
What we have done for others we can do for yt 


We are getting ready to have our Fall Catalog 
wish your farm advertised and sold write or call on us 


REMEMBER WE MAKE FARM LOAI 


it is the same way with 


organization. 
No matter how 


ization, he will surely give succe 
set-back by questioning the comin 

Faith, is man’s greatest friend, 
he fails to make faith his compani 


ings, then nothing is left for him 
than the merey of others. 


tion is going to succed. Those wh 
pose the membership are not th 
whose intellects leave place for 
than success and no matter how | 
the milk buyers in their distri¢ 
regret to see a new system in 

dairymen are going to have son 
sideration other than those, bu; 
feel disposed to give. ; 


CONDENSORIES REDUCE PR! 


Dairymen supplying milk to co 
sories in north-western Ohio and 
ern Michigan will receive $2 
September. This is ten cents p 


The reason for this reducti 
unexplainable other than the : 
tion that buyers want to mak 
grand clean-up before producers 
their organization in shape to loo 
ter their interests. There is no ¢ 
in production costs warrantin 
ward revision and the marke 
densed milk is not suffering any 
ing features. In fact, retailer 
buy the brands of condensed n 
ufactured by the buyers in th 
tory are advised there is goin 
considerable increase in 
prices within the next thirty 
days. 

Also there has been n 
wholesale prices over that of 
even tho the first nine mo 
year shows a decline of ap 
10 per cent in the price pai 
ducers. 4 ice 


be 


BUSINESS OFFICES OPEN 


The Northwest Co-operati 
company has opened offices | 
man’s grocery store in Wau 
Mr. 0. P. Weber, has been em 
Seeretary and is already gi 
ive time to the organizati 

Until further notice, the o: 
open every Wednesday eve 
and every member of the Co 
invited to call and get acquain’ 
the program that is being m 


Guess Who.+—Friend—‘‘ 
tall man going to your | 
day for a week. Is he sitting fo’ 

Impecunious Artist—‘‘No, he 
for me.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Read the advertisements, 


ry 
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MEETING KINSMAN 


_ SPECIAL 
" LOCAL ; 


~The stockholders of the Kinsman 
Local held a special meeting for elec- 
jon of officers for the coming year on 
Saturday, September 11, The following 
cers were elected. Jas. C. Mathews, 
esident; N. W. Thompson, 
President; T. A. Fell, Secretray; H. J. 
Fobes, Treasurer; P. H. Doyle, Advis- 
ory Council member, 
_ Mr. Doyle told the members what was 
done at the Advisory Council meeting 
in Youngstown on September 3rd, and 
what a busy and interesting day it was. 
_ The Secretary was instructed to call 
_@ meeting of Kinsman Local, Septem- 
ber 25th, to discuss and outline the 
work of the tester and to have a month- 
ly statement sent to each patron of 
_Farmdale creamery, T. A. Fell, Secre- 
tary. ; 


CORTLAND DAIRYMEN BUSY 


The meeting of the Cortland dairy- 
men held Monday evening, September 
(18th, was real interesting meeting 

and well attended. President Brenne- 
man and ‘a representative of the Re- 
porter attended the meeting. In his 
address, President Brenneman very 
ably outlined the working policies of 
the organization and how successful 
*they have proven to be. 
es For some time, efforts. have been 
made by a Warren buyer to secure 
shippers amongst Cortland producers. 
The particular dealer has not been 
co-operating with the dairy organiza- 
tion and like a good many others in 
the past, has not been aware that 
producers were making it impossible 
to go out and pick. up new 
shippers whenever he desired. The 
time is elose at hand when all dealers 
will a little more appreciate the futil- 
ity of trying té avoid dealings with the 
organization. The practice of buying 
from whom they pleased, where they 
pleased and when they pleased is no 
longer in force in the district of the D. 
C. 8. Co., and is consequently reflecting 
to the advantage of all producers by 
keeping markets steady and well bal- 
anced. Nothing makes the milk dealer 
more independent than to be able to 
get a supply in whatever manner he 
likes, and nothing makes him more con- 
siderate and full of promises than to 
have this taken away. The D. ©. S. Co. 
knows from long experience how necess- 
ary it is for co-operation between pro- 
ducers and dealers at other times than 
just those when one or the other is in a 
corner. A full discussion on this sub- 
ject was had. 

During the summer there was one 
wholesale return of milk to producers 
on account of high temperature. Some 
of this may have been warranted, but 
it is evident not all the fault lies with 
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producers. Every member present 
voiced his desire to have good milk go 
into the plant, but they feel it is up.to 
the plant to provide better facilities or 


conditions under which milk can be ~ 
handled after reaching there. The Re-~ 


porter believes the management at the 
plant could be improved upon to the 
benefit of all concerned, or could at 
least adopt policies leading toward 
more amicible settlement of important 
issues. 
Sometime ago the Reporter published 
a statement reflecting somewhat upon 
producers of the Cortland plant when 
it was stated they could not be secured 
to haul coal during the railroad strike. 
This was published in good faith and 
upon informatin given out at a price 
conference in Pittsburgh which seemed 
quite reliable. It_is evident to us now, 
that not only the Reporter was misin- 
formed, but likewise the manager of 
the Company reporting the incident. 
The responsibility of any lack of co-op- 
eration in this case seems to be with 
the party originating the complaint. 


ADDRESS PITTSBURGH OFFICE 


All members having correspondence 
with The Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Sales Company are advised to address 
the Pittsburgh office. 

The Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Company, Court House, Ross 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Do not address mail to Youngstown, 
or Meadville, or Jefferson, nor to mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors on any 
matters which are company affairs. To 
remember this will give you better and 
quicker service. 


Sales 
Street, 


DOES YOUR LOCAL APPEAR 
HERE? 


Several local organizations of the D. 
C. 8.\Co. have failed to forward a list 
of names and addresses of the officers 
elected at the June meeting. Some of 
these may have failed to hold a meet- 
ing, in which case the old officers would 
hold over until successors are elected. 
However, it is not possible for the office 
of the Company to know the situation 
unless some communication is sent to 
them. Requests sent out by the office to 
secure the information has failed to 
bring an answer. Will the Secretary of 
the Local or some member of the Local 
write to the office of the company, giv- 
ing the information? = 4 

The names of the Locals from whom 
no report has been received is given be- 
low. These will appear in each issue of 
the Reporter until some action ig se- 
cured: 


Conneautville Local, Connoquenessing : 


Valley Local, East Liverpool Local, In- 
diana Local, Irwin Local, Little Beaver 
Local, Moravia Local, New Lyme 
Local Pan’ Handle Local, Wabash Lo- 
eal, Windsor Local. iy 


A SHADY CANDIDATE. 


Old John Barleycorn,’? said Uncle 
Bill Bottletop, ‘‘reminds me of some 
other fellers who get into politics. A 
lot of people speak of him with a good 


deal of affection in private, but they 
won’t come out and vote for him.’’— 


Washington Star. 


“Milk helps prevent disease. 


Ny for men, 
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Quality is our standard ; let it be yours 


HARTZELLWS 


is Youngstown’s Largest Clothiers and Furnishers 
oe men, boys and children 


47 West Federal St. 


Aye 
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“Please Send Gheck” 


IN ASKING FOR PAYMENT THIS 

IS THE PHRASE NEARLY AL- 

WAYS USED. THE CHECK IS 
USED IN OVER NINETY PER 
CENT OF. THE FINANCIAL 

- TRANSACTIONS IN THIS 
COUNTRY. 


BY DEPOSITING YOUR MONEY 
ON A COMMERCIAL ACCOUNT 
AND PAYING BILLS BY CHECK 
YOU NOT ONLY USE THE MOST 
MODERN METHOD OF TRANS- 
ACTING YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 
BUT YOU HELP EVERY OTHER 
BUSINESS BY KEEPING YOUR 
MONEY IN A BANK. 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
First National Bank 


COMBINED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $7,000,000. 


YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO 


pe 


1% Preferred Stock of The 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Co. 


Is now offered to a limited amount at par— 
$100.00 a share. 


It is not a speculation, but a conservative in- 
come-producing investment—seven dollars a 
year, paid quarterly, on every $100 invested. 


It is not a chance hundreds of miles from 
home, but a partnership in a steadily growing 
company furnishing the essential services of 
electric light, power, heat and railway trans- 
portation right here in Mahoning and Trum- 
bull counties, Ohio, and Mercer, Lawrence and 
Beaver Counties, Pennsylvania. 


All preferred dividends have been paid since 
the organization of the Company in 1905. Full 
particulars are yours on request. 


The Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric | Co. 


(Formerly The Mahoning & Shenango Rwy. & Lt. Co.) 
Sharon, Pa. Youngstown, O. New Castle, Pa. 
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- OTHER ae PRODUCTS 


The Bean’ s Conbperatne : Gales Co. Has Reached Point to 
Decide On Other Activities 


HERE is a growing sentiment 
within the’ membership of 
The Dairymen’s Co-opera- 
tive Sales company that the 
, time has came when a_ de- 
cision should be made as to whether 
it shall assume the co-operative market- 
ing of other farm, products for the 
membership. 


The fact, has always been recognized, 
if it is advantageous and profitable for 
dairy, farmers to. market milk in a co- 
operative way and an organization 
could be developed which could show 
ability to do this, then it would also be 
found advantageous to market other 
products raised upon the farm. 

The writer believes, in the early or- 
ganization of the Sales Company, to 
a certain extent this thought was in 
the minds of those who ‘planned the 
charter and by-laws of the company. At 
least, provision was made which un- 
questionably permits these activities 
providing the membership so desires. 


On several occasions the question has 
been raised not only in local meetings 
of the organization, but has been 
brought before the Advisory Council 
durmg a few of their sessions. Per- 
haps the most forcible expression ever 
made on this point was made by an 
Advisory Council member representing 
the Southington Local when he said 
‘“we want the Sales Company to take 
up the marketing of other things than 
milk We have potatoes and other 
things to market as well as milk and 
feel it is to our advantage for are or- 
ganization to do this.’? 


Talk with numerous individual mem- 
bers and officers of the company shows 
this sentiment is quite general. One 
conversation in particular is remember- 
ed wherein the spokesman said the or- 
ganizaition could make thousands of 
dollars for the membership thru the 
marketing of the hay crop. 


Of recent date there comes an in- 
quiry from the Conneautville Local 
reading as follows: 


“*< number of dairymen east of Con- 
neautville have raised a lot of good 
winter cabbage, probably two or three 
ears, and we are anxious to find market 
for it when it is ready. We were think- 
ing possibly the Sales Company could 
handle this for us thru the office at 

ittsburgh, or if not, refer us to some- 
one whom we could deal with that is re- 
liable. We will appreciate it very much 
if you can help us to find a market and 
will'be glad to pay the customary com- ° 
mission if you will undertake to sell it 
for us.’’ 

The policy that has been followed by 
the organiation has been to: avoid. a 
complication of work. This is, it has 
believed it better to do one thing well 
than to try and do a lot of things and 
probably show little proficiency in any 
of them. Without question this is the 
policy to follow, and since the organi- 
zation started with the purpose of sell-— 
ing milk, it has done right to confine 
activities ito this line until this busi- 


ness could be considered on safe 
SETOUNG Ase: 

' We do not believe there is anyone 
who questions the success the Sales 


Company has attained in the business 
of selling milk nor the precedent it has 
set in the matter of co-operatively sell- 
ing this farm product. f 

The question now seems to be wheth- 
er the organization ought to assume a 
further selling service for the member- 
ship, or to leave this work to \ some 
other agency, 

The Reporter believes pat tenont will 
soon bring about some agency to do. 
this. If the Sales _ Company does not 
‘assume the work, we believe other 
agencies will ‘develope | for’ the purpose — 
of doing so, in fact, this is not an uns 
thought of venture. 


The size, the construction, the ex- 
perience of the Sales Company all leads 
us to believe it offers the speediest and 
most practical means thru which this 
work. could be undertaken, but if the 
membership does not desire this exten- 
sion of selling service, it seems fair 
that expression should be made which 
would allow a clear field to others who 


might be interested. 


Local organizations can hold interest 
of their members by sending news items 
to the Reporter. 
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Tae INSPECTION 


There seems ae be, some "producers — 


who believe city 


organizations. 


this way are mistaken for inspection 
service is entirely under the supervis- 
ion of the city market. It is meant as 


—l 


inspection to be a — 
part of the work of co-operative dairy 
Those who have thought 


ot 


tect producers, against this 
In every case, peed ages 


“The Youngstown 


Bell Phone Main 1120 
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You nc yeeaae Gar- 
fords by their ap- [2 
pearance, but you. | 
value them for their 
ability to give the — 
Low Cost Ton- Mile. 


] HENDERSON-OVERLAND CO. 
ames A, Henderson, Gen. Mgr. 
Phones: Bell, 258; Auto. 5107 


Wholesale and Retail 
SASH, DOORS, GLASS AND PAINT 
140 East Federal St, Youngstown, Ohio 
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Tisno exaggeration to say 
there has never been a time 
when dairy farmers have 
shown such disposition to 

‘* make quick decision regard- 

ing the dairy herd. 


ai ion as ee and beyond the point 
if help because it is so evident dairy- 


conditions have 


‘Many had looked for the time when 
labor that had left the farm would 
come humbly back. Now it is realized 
there will have to be an industrial de- 
pression of the direst consequence to 
‘send pack to the dairy farm the help 
that ‘has had experience in caring for 
and milking cows. A representative of 
the State Employment Service at 
gees. ‘Ohio, says there is no chance 
ce sending back to the dairy farm, the 
who have experienced the long 
one and hard work adjacent to milk 
"production. The dairy farm is marked 
L the most undesirable of occupations, 
and entirely unattractive excepting at 
wages: the operators cannot meet. 
Concentrates, which used to be con- 
“sidered as necessary cow feed, have 
‘reached the point where dairymen con- 
sider it no longer possible to pay the 
price. It is not necessary to ask the 


1 The Trend) on the Dairy Farms — 


dairy farmer to verify this statement, 
just ask the feed manufacturer. He 
will tell you he used to have a_ nice 
business in your territory. Home grown 
feeds are worth more on the market 
than many figure can be realized thru 
the milk check. 
Large Producers Affected Most 


Naturally, the large producer is the 


_ one! to feel the pressure of these condi- 


tions most. Men who had chosen dairy- 
ing.as their main occupation are dis- 
posing of their herds at a most alarm- 
ing rate. The circulation list of this 
publication is a very good barometer in 
reaching these conclusions and we 
afirm there has been no time in the 
past three years when there has been so 
great movement from the dairy farms. 

In one dairy community of consider- 
able size there has been a change of 
sixteen percent of those engaged in the 
dairy business since January Ist of 
this year. 

The trend on the dairy farm is any- 
thing but encouraging to those who 
look to the dairy cow as the cheapest 
source of food. The time has come when 
producers not representatives of pro- 
ducers, can no longer feel there is a 
public obligation to milk production. 
It is primary a business enterprise with 
them and the sensible one will take 
such actions as these conditions war- 
rant. 

Dairying is fast approaching the 
time when it will reflect to the finan- 
cial disadvantage of others than those 
who produce the milk. 


DATRYMEN ACT TO HELP LOUIS- 
’ IANA DATRYMEN 


The Directors of The National Milk 
Producers’ Federation in session at Col- 
umbus, Ohio,., on September 1-8, were 
unanimous in their decision to render 
legal assistance to the Louisiana Milk 
Producer’s Association. — 

This ease is the first test of the Clay- 
ton Amendment meant to exempt labor 
and farm organizations from the pro- 
visions of the anti-trust laws. 

Previous cases against the co-opera- 
tive dairy organizations have been 
brought as local or state actions and as 
such were of lesser vital concern to or- 
ganizations generally. In this case, if 
the Federal indictment stands, co- op- 
erative organizations of all kinds in 
the nation will be placed liable to pros- 
ecution and their fate would be greatly 
influenced by the precedent established 
in the Lovisana courts. 

The best legal talent available will 
be placed by the National Federation. 


_ AN EXTENDED TOUR. 


Tost before the St. Mihiel show the 
Germans blew up an ammunition dump 
near a company of Yanks. It was re- 
ported that there was a large quantity 
of gas-shells in the dump, and as soon 
as the explosions began the Americans 
immediately made aay wk | searce 
with great rapidity. 

When the danger had ‘passed all 
started drifting back with the excep- 
tion of one man who did not a till 
the next day. . 
_ €*Well, where you been??? Broanded 
the top kick, eyeing him coldly. 

**Ser rgeant, *? replied the other earn- 
getiy,« I don’t know where zi been, but 
give you my word I been all day 
goli back.?’—The Anis Legion 

Weekly. ai 
hah 


__ Instalment Steak—Mr, 

think, I have a porterh 

_ Mrs. Jiggs—‘‘My word! 
d you get it?’’ 

Jiggs—From the 

her, 1 down and $1 
. Herald. 


No 
owned an automobile.’’ 
“‘T do, but I taught the wife to drive 


it, and now I’m back to the street- 
ears.’’—Detroit Free Press. 
Profitable—Marie—‘‘ Well, dear, 
did you have a good month at the 
beach??? } 
Maud—‘‘Splendid! " I was given 


seven engagement-rings, and only had 
to return three. of them.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Humble Applicant—‘‘Have you any 
cooks on hand ?? 

*¢Six in the anteroom.’’ 

““Ask ’em to look me over and see if 
there is anybody here I might suit.?’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. % 
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: THE SAME DEPENDABLE SERVICE 

THAT COMMERCE TRUCKS REN- 

DERED THE WAR DEPARTMENT IN 
me | EUROPE, IT IS NOW DELIVERING TO 
THE U. S. POSTOFFICE DEPART- 
MENT IN CITY COLLECTION WORK 
AND RURAL PARCEL POST SERVICE. 


- 


Pe e111 


Youngstown is only one of the 
numerous cities of the country 
in which Commerce trucks are 
in the service of the Postal 

Authorities. 


The velvice Motor Truck Sales Co. 


33 East Myrtle Ave. 


Factory Distributors for 
The Commerce Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Youngstown, O. 
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Attend the meetings of your dairy 


Mention Reporter ads when answer- 
organization. 


ing advertisements. 


Union Motor Trucks 


The Truck That Makes the Owner Smile 


THE HOFFMASTER-GIFFORD MOTOR CO, 


65 Hssex Street Both Phones 6678 


ROAD? 


THE TRI-STATE MOTORS CO. 


217 WICK AVE. (OPPOSITE RAYEN SCHOOL) 
FED-3950 


OLDSMOBILE ECONOMY TRUCK 


*‘Economy is My Middle Namen 


HAVE YOU SEEN HOW MANY OF THEM ARE ON THE 
COUNT THEM. 
A DEALER NEAR YOU WHO WILL BE GLAD TO SHOW YOU 
DIFFERENT STYLES OF BODIES SUITABLE TO YOUR NEEDS 
AS WELL AS EXPLAIN OUR TIME PAYMENT. PLAN.--GIVING 
YOU A YEAR TO PAY FOR THE TRUCK. 


OUR Sie “WE SERVE § TRY TO PLEASE.” ap 


AUTO-6289 7 


THERE IS A REASON. WE HAVE 


CARS 


Bight 


oath 


THE DAIRY FARMER’S TROUBL 


% 
(Continued from Page One) 


A campaign of advertising the food 
value of milk on a large scale is essen- 
tial, not only to relieve the industry 
from a surplus in case of a too sudden 
reduction in the exports, but also for 
the sake of bringing forcibly to the at- 
tention of the public milk as an indis- 
pensable food. 

Sales Company Successful. 


The co-operative sales company dur- 
ing the last two years has been very 
successful in dealing with the dairy 
problems in your region. The success 
has been due largely to a conservative 
put efficient leadership. You have de- 
veloped a_ selling organization that 
represents large business interests and, 
therefore, you are able to deal on equal 
terms with large purchasers. The nearer 
equal the power of the purchaser and 
the seller the nearer each will come to 
get a square deal. Domination by either 
side at any particular period is equally 
unfortunate for the industry in the end. 
The price your selling organization will 
receive for milk will not always be 
satisfactory to all the members, yet you 
must remember arbitrary price fixing by 
milk producing organizations is as un- 
economical and as difficult as price fix- 
ing by governments. Members of milk 
producers’ organizations should under- 
stand that it is impossible for their offi- 
cers at a particular time to fix a defi- 
nite price irrespective of national and 
world conditions. If your sales com- 
mittee gets at a particular time the 
maximum time price which economic 
conditions warrant, taking into consid- 
eration all the factors which influence 
the price, the committee has served 
your organization well. 


THREE LOCALS OUT OF NINETY 


-On August 17th, a circular letter was 
mailed from the office of the Reporter 
to every Local of The Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company, excepting a 
very few where the name and address 
of the Secretary was not then avail- 
able. 

In these letters we asked for the 
name of some member of each Local 
who would be willing to give a little 
time and work in co-operation with us 
to do a certain work viz. creating in- 
terest in the work each Local organiza- 
tion ought to do. 

How many of you realize the success 
of this great organization is determin- 
ed in the country? We realize this and 
a good many of the officers know it will 
not be the things that are done im 
Youngstown, nor the things that are 
done in Pittsburgh, that will hold this 
organization together and advance the 
best interests of the members.  In- 
stead, it is where you live and where 
your neighbors live that things must be 
done. Youngstown or Pittsburgh is 
only the clearing house for your actions. 

We are not as yet alarmed, but we 


will be alarmed if there is not more ~ 


ready response to our request. We are 
in earnest in this matter because it is 
dealing with one of the most vital prob- 
Jems before the organization. 

The Local, or the officers, or some 
member in each local organization is 
asked to consider our appeals in this 
matter at an early date—HEditor. 


Advertising Rates 


Dairymen’s Price Reporter 


Display. 
Full page advertisement... 
Half page advertisement... 
Quarter page advertisement Aw 
Bight page advertisement... ececcsecrcrwernns 
Classified. 

Three cents per word first insertion; two 
cents per word additional insertions. No 
accounts opened under $1.00. 

Discounts. 

Until January Ist, 1921, all public sale 
advertising will be subject to a discount of 
15 per cent. 3 j j 

Rigid censorship governs advertising whi 
appears in this publication. Advertisemen 
of commonly termed ‘ ‘food substitutes’’ n 
aceepted. Unreliable firms and individu 
refused space. sp Man aE ee : 
Bi Aki Advertising Offices: ~ 

1317 Market St., Youngstown, 0. 
mail to Postoffice Box Number One. 
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UNCLE SAM A PURE MILK PRO- 
DUCER eS 
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When our friends who, we believe, 
are still contemlating their plan for 
an intensive milk advertising campaign 
in Conneticut, finally get busy, they 
“cannot do better than to give the wid- 
est publicity to the facts concerning the 
milk supply for the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md., 
which are presented in the August 
number of ‘‘Forecast,’? the monthly 
food magazine. In 1910 there were 759 
‘‘Middies’’ at the Academy, and a re- 


port made in September, 1911, showed Sh Ln rig eee IG oe amen ; 
there had been 1598 cases of gastro-in- OR) aaa ae ar 
testinal trouble among the boys during go By 


the previous twelve months. It was 
then discovered that the institution 
was being supplied with infected milk 
by a Maryland contractor-farmer, and 
it was determined at once to buy a big 
farm and have it carried on under off- 
cial supervision. Ultimately this farm 
was increased to 1,000 acres, and on 
this farm there are kept 250 milking 
cows, and an equal number of young 
stock—all Holsteins. The cows yield 
625 gallons of milk per day, all of 
which is consumed as fresh milk, as the 
number of young men in training to be 
officesr in the Navy is now increased to 
2,119, whose record for the year 1918- 
19 was only 190 sick days, only omne- 
eigth as many cases as were reported 
when there were about one-third as 
many in training, 9 years ago. Twelve 
milking machines are used and the 
milk produced under practically cer- 
tified milk conditions. The youngsters 
work hard and have large appetites. 
They consume a ton and a half of fresh 
beef every day, four barrels of flour, 
and it takes 350 pounds of cake to sup- 
ply them at a single meal, when they 
are given-all the mllk they want to 
drink. There was never a better illus- 
tration of the value of milk as food. 
An appendix to the story is that 1,000 
hogs are raised every year and slaught- 
ered for fresh meat. These hogs are fed 
entirely on the garbage from the Acad- 
emy kitchens and, on alfalfa, so that it 
costs but little to raise them. Pork 
production was undertaken when it was 
discovered that a farmer who was for- 
merly paid for carting away the gar- 
bage made enough money in a short 
time from the hogs he raised on it to 
pay for a 250 acre farm.—C. M. P. A, 
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Protection costs less ‘ oo | - 
than Implements" 


WITH THE PRESENT HIGH COST OF AGRICUL- | 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS, IT IS WORTH MORE TO 
YOU THAN EVER BEFORE TO KEEP THEM UN- | 
DER COVER WHEN NOT IN USE. ee : 


LET US SHOW YOU PLANS FOR INEXPENSIVE > 
IMPLEMENT SHEDS AND ANY OTHER FARM 
BUILDINGS YOU MAY NEED. PLAN NOW FOR 
YOUR NEXT YEAR'S REQUIREMENTS. WE 
CAN HELP YOU. . 


the WESTERN RESERVE 
LUMBER COMPANY ~ 


West Dawson St. 
Erie Street 
Prospect Street 
Jay Street 


NILES, OHIO 
GIRARD, OHIO 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO 


REGRINDIN 


Missing Accomplishment—‘‘It is a 
strange thing,’’ said the professor. ‘‘I 
was shaved this morning by a man who 


highest social standing. And yet,’’ 
soliloquized the professor, ‘‘he can’t 
shave a man decently.’’ ‘“By Jove,’” 
exclaimed young Rounder in astonish- 
ment, ‘‘What is he a barber for, with 
all those accomplishments?’’ ‘‘Oh, he 
isn’t a barber,’’? said the professor, 
yawning. ‘‘You see, I shaved myself 
this morning.’’—San Francisco Argon- 


really is, I suppose, a little above being We 

a barber. I know of my own knowl- =i) 

edge that he studied at Heidelberg and Ue 

spent several years in other foreign fe as j 
educational centers. I know, also, that =i 

he has contributed scientific articles to Fi 

our best magazines and has numbered Us 

among his intimate friends men of the ll 
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FITTING PISTONS AND WRIST PINS 


Shennan 


We carry a complete stock of pistons in the 


ae “A ‘rough. Bushings, Bearings, Axle Shafts, 
Discreet Bishop—A bishop was ad- Uf Parts and all kinds of rings. < Lh a 
dressing alarge assembly of Sunday- {fe . es is 
school children, and wound up by askin =i Dro SHON A San Gis Bee 
Gd EAPO ebndlencen ae mS ring Ue We have a complete automobile machine shop and © 


now, is there any ligtle boy or little girl 
who wouldliketoaskmea question?’’ 
After apause he repeated the question, 
whereupon a little shrill voice cried out, 
‘‘Please, sir, why did the angels walk 
up and down Jacob’s ladder when they 
had wings?’’ ‘‘Oh! ah, I see,’’. said the ~ 
bishop. ‘fAnd now is there any little - 
Loy or girl who would like to answer 
Mary’s question?’’—Liverpool Post. — 


ean give you service and expert workmanship. _ 
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‘Preparedness—"e (to the fair one) 
—uracious! What’s that clicking 
sound—woodpeckers?’? © pve 

She—‘‘No darling! It’s the man | 
taking moving pictures of your pro- [U 
posal to me, to be used in case I have 
to sue you for breach of promise.?’— 
. Dallas News. Ae 
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A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Markets for Dairy Products Broken 


Dairy Industry Enters New Era of Uncertainty for Milk Producers 


ILK producers supplying con- 
densories, butter and cheese 
plants are facing what seems 
to be the most severe period 

experienced in the history of 

the industry. 

_ Some place there is unseen forces at 

work with the determination to ereate 

lower price levels for dairy products. 


Producers over the entire nation are 
told they will have to accept lower 
prices for milk and in many places the 
buying of milk has ceased. All eastern 
buyers have refused to operate. plants 
excepting upon the basis producers de- 
liver the milk to the plants and accept 
whatever buyers are able to pay as 
trustees. This means they will accept 
and manufacture the milk into butter 
- and cheese and pay producers whatever 
they please from the sale of these pro- 
ducts. ‘ee 

These plants will discontinue the man- 
ufacture of condensed milk entirely un- 
til present stocks have been sold. 

This plan will greatly increase the 
production of butter and cheese and 
force the price of these products to a 
very low mark. Conferences between 
dealers and the Dairymen’s League 
brought the following statements from 
the large buyers. aM 
‘What the Dealers Say 

Mr. Sendder of the Mohawk  Con- 
densed Milk Company said: ‘‘We have 
on hand the heaviest load of condensed 
ever carried by our companv, and on 
and after October Ist we will simply 


Pits 


day 


act as trustee for our patrons and give 


to them whatever the milk brings.’’ 
Mr. Johnson of the Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk Comnany said: ‘‘Sweet- 
ened condensed milk market is stag- 
nant. Sales have dropped to nothing. 
* * Onr company has reached the 
point where we must liqnidate and 
must reduce the mannfactured goods 
on hand to a safe margin hefore we 
place anv more milk in canned eoods.’? 
Mr. Sonle of the Merrell-Sonle Pow- 
dered Milk Company said: ‘‘Have ac- 
enmulated enormous auantities of goods 
that will carrv us far into next vear. 
Under no eirernmstance ean we gamble 
on putting hich priced milk ‘into hich 
priced rroducts to be placed on the 
market next vear. The market has 
heen verv had for nowdered milk for 
three months. No export demand what- 
-ever,’? s e: 
Mr. Hooks of the Nestle’s Food Com- 
panv said: ‘‘The closing of seven plants 
is ahsolntelvy necessarv. Tt will he done 
October first. What is to be done 
h the milk at onr other seventeen 
ts is a matter to be worked ont. 
business is mainlv exnort trade. We 
‘vy stocks in all narts of the world. 
urplus of six millions cans on 


hand. Cost of this material, transpor- 
tation, duties and very bad exchange 
means that we have $75,000,000 tied 
up in these six million cases. English 
murket is very dull. There is scarcely 
a point anywhere where we can sell 
milk at the present time. One factor 


‘in the milk situation is that far more 


milk is being produced in Europe than 
was thought possible a year ago. Canned 
milk is brought here from Norway. 
“‘The United States government 
placed a bid for 221,000 cases of evap- 
orated milk. Nestle’s bid $6.00, Van 


oA: 


be no more apparent. 


The milk producer, and especially the producer supplying the 
condensed milk market, can very plainly recognize the powerful combination 
how controling this product and understand the futility of the individual 
producer depending upon supply and demand to make his market price. 
individual business has become insignificant—of no more consequence than 
the single drop of water to the ocean. 


Where is the hope? 


It is in the day when the strength of the seller equals that of the 
In the day when producers decide to do things the same. 

Are producers who supply these condensories content to leave their 
owners play with the welfare of themselves? Are they content to allow the 
disruption of all markets whenever prosperity seems likely? 

The faces of all other dairymen are now turned and appealing for the 


buyer. 


414E condensory as a factor in milk prices generally is conclusively 
shown in the experience of today and the vital importance of its 
business operation in harmony with the industry as a whole could 


‘“Nestle’s cannot see any way clear 
to accumulate any more canned goods 
in this country this year. Have goods 
on hand to last until the first of April. 
Nestle’s intend to manufacture cheese 
and butter with the milk they buy the 
balance of the year. Will not embarrass 
the producers any more than possible, 
but producers must agree to take what- 
ever the milk will bring.’’ 


Mr. Whitney of the Phoenix Cheese 
Company said: ‘‘Our company makes 


,cheese and butter and the butter situa- 


tion is that there is far less butter in 


ee es 


n Issue for Dairymen Supplying 
Condensories 


His 


organization of those in condensory districts until their united strength 


| will be great enough to stand for the right. | 


Camp bid $5.28. The 
$5.04, but Nestle’s did not get a laok in 
on this contract. It costs us in New 
York state $7.50 a case to make milk. 
We tried to secure only, $6.75 for this 
milk and cannot sell it at this price. It 
is the worstslump ever seen in the 
trade. Lastyear there were,eighteen 
million cases exported. This year there 
will be atthe very outside not over ten 
Million casesand probably not over 
eight million erported. This year there 
will be at the very uotside not over ten 
million eases and probably not over 
eight million exported, The price in 
this territory is forty cents higher than 
in the manufacturing one of the mid- 
dle west, including Michigan and Wis- 
consin, but not the Chicago district, 
and for this month—September—it is 


$1.00 higher per case. 


low bid was 


storage than last year. but on account 
of the import of foreign butter, the 
market is in bad shape and no one.can 
gamble on its future. There is also 
much. less cheese in cold storage but 
this is offset by the lack of export de- 
mands. A year ago there was double 
the amount in cold storage, but there 
was also a great export business in 
cheese. We cannot sell Swiss cheese at 
the present time and as for  puttiig 
milk into American cheese, we would 
rather not have the milk at all.’? 
These statements on the part of deal- 
ers are the substance of arguments pre- 
ey 2 producers all over the nation. 


‘| Probably Are Correct 


While these statements are probably 
correct, they stop far short of the in- 
formation producers want to know. 


With the exception of one or two brief 
references (Huropean producers are de- 
veloping faster than expected and im- 
ports of dairy products have started) 
there is no reason advanced for this 
slump in the markets. These two things 
are insignificant at this time compared 
with the demoralization of the markets. 
It would be foolish to claim dairymen 
of Europe had sufficiently advanced 
produetion to stagnate the world mar- 
kets at this time. There is something 
besides production that is responsible 
for the present situation, and this is 
the thing about which producers would 
like to know. 

There seems to be one large factor 
which could have such influence, this 
factor is credit. We know foreign coun- 
tries, especially European countries 
cannot buy excepting .upon a_ credit 
basis, even food having to be pur- 
chased on a promise to pay later. It is 
also a fact that most of the commerce 
of this country is done on a credit basis. 
Either the buyer or seller must in some 
way finance sales on borrowed money. 
In the case of the manufacturer who 
carries stocks of goods months in ad- 
vanee of movement, he depends upon 
banks to lend him money «nd gives his 
stock of goods as collateral. 

Supposing, on short notice, the manu- 
facturer cannot longer <eeure this kind 
of credit. There is u9*hine left for him 
to do but move holding stocks and re- 
fuse to buy additional goods he would 
have to store. 

It appears that this may be the influ- 
ence back of the present situation. 

At this time there appears to be a 
six months’ supply of manufactured 
goods on hand. This stock or its equiv- 
alent is being thrown into the market 
for immediate movement and either the 
manufacturer or owner of present stocks 
must suffer a loss or the producer who 
supplies more goods must do so, and it 
is elected for nroducers with additional 
goods to sell shall take the loss. 


Ought to Profit From Experience 


The experience of having failed to 
secure justified benefits from a rising 
market and then having to stand the 
losses coming from the present situation 
is one from which/ producers ought to 
profit in the future. The condensed 
milk market was good from the early 
part of 1914, vet it was not until 1917,> 
when producers commenced to organize 
and enter protest that any increases 
were given to them. It. required two 
vears of effort to bring the market 
price thev received for milk to a mark 
dovble that of 1914 although production 
costs had reached that increase early in 
1918. 

Dairy farmers stand to loose twice 
because they failed to maintain busi- 


Two 


ness organizations during this 
period. If producers had been as eapa- 
ble of looking after their own interests 
in 1914 as they are today, they could 
go thru the present situation with less 
dangers to themselves. 


Just how ~ serious this 
slump’? may be or how long itis to 
last, is difficult even to guess. Some may 
believe thereis’ more orless political 
bearing at this time, and if so, three or 
four months ought to eliminate — this. 
But if as others believe, this is a start” 
back to pre-war price levels, then we 
ean look for a long drawn out siege 
during which producers will have to 
keep their heads most level. . In any 
event there is need of conservative man_ 
agreement for every farmer at this 
time. There is need for co-operation 
between them as there has never been 
before because there is no natural 
forces giving them help as had been 
the case on rising markets. 


Condensory Interests Show Bad Faith 


No matter just what or how many 
factors. are behind this ‘‘market 
slump,’’ it stands plain condensory in- 
terests are not concerned in the wel- 
fare of the nation’s milk prices for. 
such attempts were made last spring 
and in the early part of 1919. Even 
during the war, the condensory inter- 
ests failed to keep faith with the gov- 
ernment. There may not be so many 
who know of their unpatriotic actions, 
but Mr. Hoover does and there are a 
good many others who have kuowledge 
of the ‘‘shameful’’ profits accumulated 
at the expense of dairy farmers. 


Everyone realizes huge profits may 
be made at certain times by concerns 
that take a business chance, but con- 
densory interests do not take a chance, 
Their business conduct is such as to 
eliminate everything but profit for 
themselves. : 


Now, when the time has came that 
losses might be sustained, these con- 
cerns refuse to spend one cent of ac- 
cumulated profits and immediately 
place prospective loss at the door of the 
dairy farmer. They failed to remem- 
ber the producer in the time of prosper- 
ity. In the next six months their action 
will cause more loss to producers— 
everyone—than the most efficient pro- 
ducer gained in the past four years. 


Condensory interests have not held 
faith with the men who have made 
their success possible. In proclaiming 
“feredit’’? as the contributing factor in 
their present actions, we give them the 
benefit of the doubt. It is possible that 
this has little to do in bringing pres- 
ent decisions. Their bankers may be 
ready to supply all the money required 
for accumulated stocks are not suffi- 
cient to cause alarm with any banking 
house. 


Six months food ration is a mighty 
close margin for this world to be run- 
ning on and especially during a pe- 
riod when there is little inducement 
being made to those who must be look- 
ed to for the production of more. 


Unless condensory interests can show 
there is inability to finance continued 
manufacturing efforts, there is sure to 
be one conclusion reached as a reason 
for their actions, Present stocks on 
hand have been manufactured with 
high priced sugar, and if it is possible 
to almost stop further manufacture for 
a few months, the price of condensed 
goods can be maintained at a_ price 
allowing for the disposition of stocks 
on hand without loss. The refusal of 
condensories to continue the manufac- 
ture of condensed milk and hold this 
product in trust for diary farmers in- 
dicates their purpose. E 


_ It is very evident the business: policy 
is to gather all the profits and stand 
no logs. : 


A SHADY CANDIDATE, 


‘“Old John Barleveorn,’’? said Uncle 
Bill Bottletop, ‘‘reminds me of some 
other fellers who get into politics. A 
lot of people speak of him with a good 
deal of affection in private, but they 
won’t come out and vote for him,’??— 
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Full page advertisement 


Half page advertisement... 24.50 
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To the Coal Merchant 
Garford Low Cost Ton- 
Mile means maximum 
service at minimum ex- 
pense. eS 


THE HENDERSON-OVERLAND co. 
James A. Henderson, Gen, Mgr, 
Phones; Bell, 258; Auto. 5107 


MORE MILES PERGALLON = 
“MORE MILESONTIRES 
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_ A Feature Intro 


~ 


mame] T is one thing to talk co-opera- 

tion, but quite another to 

practice and this leads to the 
-remark—if all the co-opera- 
——— tive talk brought the same 
vancement co-operative practice has, 
eryone would be satisfied by this 


One would imagine old time theories 
and practices to have been consumed 
in the blast of co-operative fervor 
Sweeping the country during the past 
‘our years, and of course it is some 
‘surprise to invoice the present situation 
and find real co-operation struggling 
back along the road with only a few 
comparatively helping in its advance- 
ment. a 

_ There may be some who do not agree 
with this view; in fact only a few 
months ago such expression would have 
been very unpopular. Its more general 
acceptance today is the result of expe- 
rience. i 

_ The issue to be raised here is simply 
democratic government and operation 
of the co-operative organization. 


‘This feature has reached a high de- 
velopment in The Dairymen’s Co-opera- 
tive Sales Company and stands as the 
most valuable asset. Democratic gov- 
ernment and operation of this organiza- 
tion is termed a ‘development because 
that is truly so. ; 
_ How This Has Been Possible 
“The organization has always been 
fortunate in that many of the member- 
ship have taken more than a private 
interest. There have always been some 
who could see into the future and have 
made it a business to plan accordingly. 
This is largely why the original con- 
struction allowed for the development 
of this very fundamental policy of self 
regulation. 
- The usual construction of a business 
corporation seemed insufficient to meet 
this purpose and hence provisions were 
made for a controlling body known as 
the Advisory Council. To understand 
the position of this Council, it is neces- 
sary to describe the general organiza- 
tion plan. 

There exists three working units 
known as Local Branches, Advisoty 
Council and Board of Directors, 
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‘DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS 
The Central Milk Producers Company ~ 


H. P. Miller. Seen eee resident 
G. L. Frey......... =e Vice President 
W. E. Holcombe... ... Secretary 
Obs Smilleyc So Treasurer 


«EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


F. A. Owen, H. P. Miller, G. L. Frey, I. N. 
Neds, W. E. Holeomhe. © cE 


DIRECTORS S 


E. Dickinson, S. S. Chambers, R. E. Friz- 
zelle, R. R. Williamson, H. P. Miller, Harry 
Linebaugh, F. R. Green, F. A. Owen, Joe H. 
Fravel, I. N. Neds, W. E. Holcombe. G. L. 
Frey, Ray _Van_ Schoyek, Jacoh- Michael. 
Ralph C. Smith, @. A. Stevenson, Chas. Brand. 
———oo——E—— 


| DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS 
The Northwestern Co-operative Sales Company 
3 ‘Ai Local : 


G. R. McQuillin, Pres.; C. O. Castle, Vice 


Pres.; I. L. Richards, Sec.-Treas. 
= Bedford Local 


Jake Pf, Pres.; Wm. Hasen, Vice Pres.; 


Knepper, Sec.; §. Donnelly, Treas. 
= ti Berkey Local. © 
_ David Lathrop, Pres.; D. O. Washburn, 
Vice Pres.; M. C. Deppman, Secy. and Treas. ; 
‘rank Tredway, Ady. C. — on 
. ' Brailey Local 
H. Mattin, Pres.; Wm. Kyper, Vice 
N. G. Pfaff, Sec.-Treas, 
Bryan Local 
ay Fessler, Pres.; Zeph Brenner, Vice 
Arthur Snow, See-Treas. 
oer Damascus Local 
McCurdy, Pres.; ©. ©. Mason, Vice 
Francis" Pittman, Sec.; Otto Miller, 


ac Delta Local 
7 lark Aumend, Pres.; Fred Seibel, Vice 
es.; Ray Berkebile, Sec.-Treas. ._ 
‘Edgerton Local 
er ae Pres.;- 
+3 Nea 


% 
Geo. Neihart, 
S. Farnham, Sec.-Treas. 
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ISORY COUNCIL--IT’S IMPORTANCE 
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By E. A. White 


Local Branches are comprised of 
twenty-six or more dairy farmers loca- 
ted at any point where there would be 
natural assemblage. In some cases the 
membership of these are large, but it 
has always been aimed to make the 
Local a community affair. A Local with 
the minimum of members who hold as- 
semblage is of more advantage than 
the largest Local might be if geograph- 
ical or other factors interfered with 
holding and attendance of meetings. 


The Advisory Council is composed of 
representatives elected by the Local 
Branches on the hasis of membership. 
One representative sérving each fifty 
members or major portion thereof. This 
body meets. four times each year or may 
convene in special session upon the re- 
quest of a certain number of Local 
Branches. 


The Board of Directors is composed 
of five members who are elected by di: 
rect vote of the members. Nominations 
for the Board of Directors are made 
by members of the Advisory Council at 
their regular meeting preceding the an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting. 

When this organiation. structure is 
understood it is easy to conceive how 
it is possible for the business of the 
organization to be handled by the mem- 
bership. 


It would be senseless and far from 


the right to proclaim the rank and file * 


of the membership comprehended the 
tasks of this organization and under- 
stood just how to handle them from the 
beginning. It would be stating too 
much to say this state has been reached 
today, but it can be conservatively 


claimed there are hundreds of individ-_ 


ual members who have gained sufficient 
insight to the affairs of the organiza- 
tion to trust their decisions as entirely 


rational in as many cases as man could _ 


be. . 
Efforts to Enlighten the Members 


The Board of Directors have never 
been Jooked upon nor held themselves 
as leaders. Their duties have been as 
executors of the will of the membership 
to the point that would have humbled 
the conceited individual. Because of 


Elmira Local 
M. ©. Lauber, Pres.; Dan E. Wyse, Vice 
Pres.; Geo. R. Holman, Sec.-Treas. 
Fayette Local 


Ira Jones, Pres.; Ira Fether, Vice Pres.; 
G. H. Gifford, Sec.-Treas. 


Harrison Local ‘ 
CG. W. Riggs, 


Wm. Lemert, Pres.; Vice 
Pres.; E. E. Axline, Sec.; ©. E. Wheeler, 
Treas. 

Ida Local 


V. T. Blackman, Pres.; W. F. Knapp, Vice 
Pres.; K. R. Gerr, Sec.-Treas. 
: Lake Local 

Ed Isch, Pres.; Edwin E. Hanely, Vice 
Pres.; Frank Waggoner, Sec.; Wm. Hanley, 


Treas. 
Liberty Local 
H. L. Whiteman, Pres.; H. L. Beilhortz, 
Vice Pres.; Wm. H. Laneholz, Sec.-Treas. 
Lyons Local 
A. T. Agnew, Pres.; G. H. Boyer, 
Pres.; ©. D. Hibbard, Sec.-Treas. 


Melbern Local 


Vice 


F. L. Doughton, Pres.; E. S. Stauffer, Vice — 


Pres.; Clark L. Deal, Sec.-Treas, 
Monclova Local 


E. C. Pirston, Pres.; R. C. Conklin, Vice — 


Pres.; W. H. Roper, Sec.-Treas. 
Montpelier Local 
Clyde Wiseman, Pres.; H. E. Warrick, 
Vice Pres.; Harry Dickison, Sec.-Treas. 
Napoleon Local : 
W. H: Snyder, Pres.; August Panning, 
Vice Pres.; Fred G. Beck, Sec.-Treas. 
Neapolis Local, : 
J. E. Amerine, Pres.; Emery Kern, Vice 
Pres.; Chas. Strayer, Secy.; J. Murdock, 
Treas.; Roy Woodruff, Ady. 0. 
E Ottokee Local ‘ 
C. R. Shadle, Pres.; M. ©. Pontius, Vice 
Pres.; Will Zeigler, Sec.-Treas. Al 
4 Petersburg Local 


OQ. B. Hiser, Pres.; H: A. Logan, Vice 
Pres.; S. R. Bird, Sec.-Treas. 
Plattston Local : 
Ha Gould, Pres.; .Lloyd Mohr, Vice 
Pres.; H. Dunbar, Sec.-Treas. 


* 


their unassuming work, the Board has 
always held the respect of the members 
ef the organization and the other busi- 
ness interests with whom they have had 
to deal have more fully appreciated 
their claims because they have known 


“it to be the expression of several thous- 


and dairymen rather than whimsical 


ideas of a few. 


Perhaps as a Board of Directors, even 
with checks placed upon them, they 
could have shown self importance 
enough to formulate and execute the 
business of the organization without 
the knowledge and approval of the 
members. It is not a matter of what 
they might or could have done in this 
respect, but rather the policy actually 
followed. All of the important actions 
or the organization have been approved 
and ordered by the membership. All of 
the general policies have been accepted 
in the same manner. 


The Advisory Council meetings are 
alone the factor permitting this dem- 
ocratic management. At these meet- 
ings, representatives come instructed 
by the members with orders for the 
Board of Directors and likewise these 
same representatives take back to their 
communities new problems to be solved. 
The co-operation is out on the farms 
rather than in the office of the Com- 
pany. 

It has never been: considered any 
business was too trivial for the mem- 
bership to know. 


Not a Hinderance to Efficiency 


This operating policy has not proved 
to be a hindrance to efficiency. On 
the contrary, the working efficiency has 
been bettered as shown in many in- 
stances. First. decisions have a defin- 
ite character when made by the mem- 
bership and prove to be more effective 
and second, their outcome is taken with 
satisfaction whether right or wrong. 

The few weeks deliberation some- 
times occuring in making decisions is a 
help to making them wisely. Haste has 
never found a very comfortable berth 
in any part of the organization. 


Covering as it does, a wide area with 


Spencer Local 


J. A. Murbach, Pres.; H. F. Carroll, Vice 
Pres.; E. A. Keough, Sec.-Treas. 


Sylvania Loca! 
J. R. Hart, Pres.; Tom Bell, Vice Pres.; 


BoD). cA. Lathrop, Sec.-Treas. 


Tedrow Local 
0. E. Crout, Pres.; S. Struhar, Vice Pres.; 
O. M. Eldredge, Sec.-Treas. 
Washington Local 


S. M. Hoffman, Pres.; Ira Barlow, Vice 
Pres.; W. D. Leatherman, Sec.; Guy Mathews, 
‘Freas. eee | 


ADDRESS PITTSBURGH OFFICE 


All members having correspondence 
with The Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Sales Company are advised to address 
the Pittsburgh office. 


The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales 


' quicker service. 


Three 


to The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Company to Insure Self Government 


numerous markets and buyers, the mem- 
bership is faced with many and varied 
problems. Large numbers of these are 
of a local nature and where so, the 
policy has been to solve them locally. 


Advisory Council members and _ local 
officers have developed to the point 
where they understand the best 


methods of handling these affairs and 
they are worked out to the satisfaction 
of the local community. 


It is often asked how the organiza- 
tion can operate without a large force 
of paid employees. but the inquirer did 
not realize there are hundreds of men 
working with greater interest and bet- 
ter results because these workers are 
doing so for themselves and their neigh- 
bors. In every square mile of the vast 
territory there are men to whom Presi- 
dent Brenneman can entrust. important 
duties. His constant effort has been 
to encourage this force and make the 
local community realize its responsibil- 
ity. 

Hard for Some to Understand 


To the party who is not in close con- 
tact with The Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Sales company, its operation may be 
hard to understand. Only recently the 
remark was made by a leader of another 
organization that the D. C. S,.Co. had 
reached the limit of its value to the 
members and that even now not all the 
members were in accord. To one who 
knows such a remark to be prompted 
from lack of understanding, it seemed 
pitiful. 


There is always discussion and vari- 
ance of opinion amongst the members 
of the D. C. S. Co., but in the end the 
majority rule. This is so much differ- 
ent than in a co-operative organization 
where the majority of the members 
have no chance to rule. 


Because the Board of Directors do 
not assume the business of spending or 
pledging the finances of the company, 
but refers such affairs to the member- 
ship, does not decide the value of the 
organization, but one thing it does do 
is somewhat to insure the future. 

For democratic regulation and opera- 
tion and to promote real co-operation 
amongst the members the construction 
of the D, C. 8. Co. is a model 
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Waterville Local 


Lewis Fansz, Pres.; M. G. Van Fleet, Vice 
Pres.; Ralph A. Mulhollard, Sec.-Treas. 


Wauseon Local 
C. B. Hine, President; John Weber, Vice 
Pres.; ©. B. McLain, Sec.-Treas, 


West Unity Local 
Chas. Caulkins, Pres.; John Hershiser, 
Vice Pres.; Harry Frost, Sec.-Treas. 


Whitehouse Local 
CO. M. Boyer, Pres.; C. Allion, Vice Pres.; 
J. M. Meyer, Jr., Sec.-Treas. 


Winameg Local 
Ralph Howard, Pres.; Chas. LaSalle, Vice 
Pres.; Howard McOlarren, Sec.-Treas. 


Sere a ey, 
Company, Court House, Ross Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. : 
Do not address mail to Yrungstown, 
or Mead¥ille, or Jefferson, nor to mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors on any 
matters which are company affairs. To 
remember this will give you better and 


| LOUIS WESTER & SON 


Distributors of 


NOBLE WORM DRIVE TRUCKS 
60 East Indianola Avenue 


Auto, 8899 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Bell 1193 
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OHIO VS. PENNSYLVANIA 


The methods of public supervision 
over the dairy business in the states of 
Ohio and Pennylvania are so directly 
opposite as to cause comment. 

In Pennsylvania, the right of produc- 
ers to co-operate together and be paid 
a reasonable price for their product is 
recognized. Dealers and producers are 
encouraged to work together with the 
view of developing greater efficiency in 
the market milk business and the pub- 
lic stands ready to pay a reasonable 
price to encourage their efforts. Poli- 


harmony with each other and thereby 
cause each other as much expense as 
possible, Politicians and public offi- 
cials are constantly meddling into the 


business, not for the purpose of render- 


ing assistance but rather to create in- 
dividual publicity for themselves or 
party. The individuals who constantly 
draw unfavorable impressions before 


the public mind hag resulted in cur- 


tailing of consumption and unwilling- 
nes§$ to pay prices for milk and dairy 
products sufficient to make the business 
of \producing and distributing them 
undesirable. i 


Producers are discouraged and look- 
ing for a way out of the dairy business 
rather than, for means to produce more 
healthful milk under most efficient 
practices. In Ohio the public has no 
assurance of an adequate milk supply 
excepting by constantly finding new 
sources of supply by inducing untrain- 
ed farmers to enter the dairy business. 
There is more apt to be less attention 
paid to sanitary handling of milk with 
the result of inferior product and even 
dangerous product going to the con- 
sumer’s table. In the end, the consum- 
ers will have to pay a dear price to pay 
a dear price to pay for these follies of 
today, and the losses producers com- 
plain of today will be small in compari- 


Honor and Profit for Mr. Dayett 


ticians and public officials either allow ~ 


the dairy interests to work their prob- 
lems out without their assistancé, or 
endeavor to co-operate with these in- 
terests to the end the dairy business 
will be profitable to producers, dealers 
and consumers. Consumers take suffi- 
cient interest in the dairy industry as 
to make study of the problems produc- 
ers and dealers are confronted with 
and to become a party to plans for 
handling them. Consumers are using 
all available means to increase the 
consumption of milk and dairy  pro- 
ducts. 

As a result of this co-operation on 
the part of Pennsylvania with the dairy 
industry, the production and handling 
of market milk is becoming the most 
efficient in the nation. The geograph- 
ical conditions of many’ of the cities 
has been an item most cities in Ohio do 
not have to contend with, and yet the 
distribution of milk in Pennsylvania 
cities is as low and in many cases lower 
than Ohio cities where level ~ streets 
and other advantages exist. This agree- 
able condition is prompting dealers to 
invest in the most efficient plants and 
equipment and producers for the Penn- 
sylvania markets feel they are being 
given a square deal, consequently en- 
deavors to bring about better sanitary 
methods in handling of milk is meet- 
ing with favor and producers are tak- 
ing more interest in the production of 
milk to the point of becoming the most 
efficient producers. 

In Pennsylvania, the public has good 
assurance of an adequate milk supply, 
produced with care for the protection 
of public health and furnished at a 
minimum cost consistent with this 
value received. 

Now, in Ohio we do not find any of 
this. Everything is contrary to the plan 
in Pennsylvania Dealers and producers 
are encouraged to vght and be out of 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
PROTEIN 24% FAT 
CARBOHYDRATES 50% FIBRE 

MFD. BY 
GHAPIN & CO. 


HAMMOND, IND- 
NE N/ 


45% 


“BetterSires—BetterStock” 


We will award a money prize of 
$1,000 to the county that first 


eliminates its inferior sires. 


This prize will be awarded under 
rules provided by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States 


Department of Agriculture. 


Detailed information on request. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORT 
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con’ to those consumers will feet in the b 


future. f 


Ohio ranks seventh as a dairy state. 


with investments in cows, buildings, 
equipment, etc. totaling billions of 
dollars. It is the greatest of Ohio in- 
dustries that is being so disrupted. 


PLACING RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
. FOR LOWER PRICES 


Markets are disrupted and prices to 
the milk producers have either been’ 
lowered or held below the point pro- 
duction costs and demands of consum- 
ers warrant. ; 

Every milk producer in this nation is 
going to look to some place and some- 
one with dissatisfaction. Because of 
lack of information and means of 
knowing the real facts, there will be 
many unjust accusations made and the 
real guilty parties will not suffer the 
consequences to which they ought. 
Many local milk dealers, and butter 
and cheese manufacturers will be held 
accountable for a condition they would 
themselves avoid. 

~The conderfseqd milk manufacturers 
alone should be looked upon as the ones 
who have failed the dairy industry. 

No doubt they have anticipated, this 
and in so far as possible, attempts have 


¢ 


man’s grocery store in Wauseon, Ohi 


plants and are morally igated — 
provide a market for their patro 
whenever a way is possible. They 
trying to dodge this obligation in many 
cases. _ se 
Fluid milk markets, butter a 
cheese manufacturers, are told th 
will have to provide a place for 
condensory milk until the condens 
can rid themselves of present sto 
without loss. Condensed milk is to 
the only product to hold a high pr 
and no one but the owners are to be 
fit. Nestle’s andthe rest of the com- 
bination are the ones to whom all criti- 
cism should be directed. Ts ee. 


BUSINESS OFFICES OPENED 
The Northwest Co-operative S 
company has opened offices over Sm 


Mr. C: P. Weber, has been employed 
Secretary and is already giving his | 
ive time to the organization work. 

Until further notice, the office will 
open every Wednesday evening 
and every member of the Company 
invited to call and get acquainted wi 
the program that is being mapped ov 


x ot 


We have said that a large number of 
leaders in cow testing associations are 


Unicorn users. 


J. Irvin Dayett is one of these. He is 
a member of the Diamond State Cow 
Testing Association of Delaware. 


For the year ending August 1, 1920, 
his herd stood first in average yield of - 
both milk and fat for less than ten cows: _ 


Milk e e e e 
Fat e e @ e 


Average profit per cow, $186.63 


His herd contained the champion : 
producers of both milk and fat: : 


Cow No.7 .«. . 15,101 
13,691 


Mr. Dayett feeds Unicorn and gives 
it much credit for his success. Credit 
is equally due to his good cows and to 


Cow No.9 .. 


his skill in feeding. 


From the annual report of the Asso- 
ciation we copy the following: 


“The question of whether or not it pays — 
to feed cows heavily when the price of 
grain is so high has been answered 
through this year’s work. In every — 
case where heavy feeding has been  — 
practiced a good profit has resulted” 


It pays to feed Unicorn to your cows. — 


CHAPIN & COMPANY, Chicago — 


% 
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12,271.0 lbs. 
. 416.4 lbs. 


Milk Fat 
488.2 


519.1. 


ae Taie.. n ae <a ae 
Swear | | 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER Five 

Horrible Example—Overwork has 
killed a worker at a coal mine in Ohio. 
Millions will take warning from this— 
Buffalo Express. 


Squandering Begins at Home—Most 
of us don’t want the Government to 
squander our money because we want 
to do it ourselves.—E] Paso Herald. 


_ THE CENTRAL PRODUCERS’ COMPANY 
: ‘This department will be of interest to milk producers of Central 
_ Ohio who are interested in Co-operative marketing. Contributions are 


_ Editor. 


= ANOTHER OHIO BLUNDER | 


_ Just how dairymen supplying the 
Columbus market (and Uhio prouucers 
xemeraily) are to be reconcied to the 
t OUhio blunder in handling the 
market milk business is without auswer. 
Producers on the Columbus market 
asked ior an increased price for the 
mouth ot September, the outcome of 
which is tuliy described by reports 
carried in the Columbus papers during 
the period of negotiations, This is 
what producers received: 

‘«Ninety per cent of the careless far- 
mers are trying to force the public, by 
organization, to pay tor their losses 
due to iack of emicient methods in 
working out details of their produc- 
tion.’’ ; oe 

This is what distributors received: 

“*An increase of one cent per quart 
was granted the distributors’ comuit- 
tee at their meeting with the Franklin 
county tair price comission, Tuesday 
morning.’? 

Not content with refusing producers 
an increased “price, Secretary Langan 
of the Ohio Fair Price Commission, had 
to expound his personal opinions re- 
garding Columbus and Ohio producers 
generaliy. ‘These were published for 


the public’s consumption and to create’ 


personal esteem for the exponent. 
Further statements of Langan were: 


“Tf the farmers organizations would 
devote the same amount of money, time 
and energy to education in efficient 
methods tor maximum production in- 
stead of trying to make the public pay 
for something they do not have for 
sale, they would not only have the en- 
tire co-operation of the general pub- 
lic, but would make dollars where now 
they are making only cents.’? 


“‘The public can rest assured,’’ Lang- 
an declares,’’ that the fair price com- 
mission regardless of any of these 
so-called paid agents of the farmers or 
distributors, will only allow market 
value paid for dairy products, the same 
as other farm products such as corn, 
wheat, cattle and hogs, with a reason- 
able distribution cost added which will 
equal the price for milk the consuming 
publie will pay.’’ 

He also complains because produc- 
ers only keep an average herd of eight 
cows. He says producers ought to keep 
twelve to fifteen. And further com- 
plaint is made because the cows do not 
produce nearly twice as much butter- 
fat as prevails now. ‘The reason he 
gives for this lower amount of butter- 
fat is failure of dairymen to feed the 
tows efficiently. In concluding his 
sriticism of the dairy farmers the 
statement is made that 90 per cent of 
the dairymen only keep cows to pro- 
Juee butter and cream fer their own 
ase and the unconsumed portion is then 
sent to the city. 

Futher remarks were directed with 
equal sarcasm to the distributors and 
in the end a theory was advanced as to 
now milk prices should be fixed. 


The Most Senseless Ideas 


During the past four years, milk pro- 
lucers have learned to expect most any 
sind of statements detrimental to the 
lairy industry. To this time, this man 
4angan has taken the prize for sense- 
ess expression. He is inconsistent 
vith himself, because his own state- 
nents conflict with one .another and 
hus show the author’s lack of under- 
tanding. This inconsistency is readily 
-pparent to everyone excepting the 
ank and file of consumers who have 
tot and will not give them study. 

The constant agitation of political 
lreamers is the wedge that keeps pub- 
i¢ sentiment unfavorable toward the 
‘airy interests. ‘There has never been 
own a place where the honesty and 
‘alty of the American farmer has 
een questioned by the public ex- 
g in those places where -some 


_ asked from all those who may offer constructive ideas and suggestions.— 


hankering politician or incompetent 


public official has excited the public , 


mind by just such baseless, contem- 
tibie misstatements as has been made 
in this case. 


Dairymen produce milk for profit, 
just the same as Langan makes mis- 
statements for profit. Which is the 
most honorable? 


Dairymen are willing to keep twelve 
to fifteen cows and feed the high priced 
feed when there is sufficient money 
paid for the product to hire help and 
pay expenses without adding additional 
work upon the already overworked 
farm women, and without robbing the 
rural child of school education because 
of spending school hours in the stable. 
Remember a lot of city women who are 
being protected from an increased price 
of milk would not soil their hands in 
the family dish water. Women on the 
lairy farms, hundreds of them,become 
stooped shouldered from lugging milk 
cans. f 

If ninety percent of the dairymen 
only dairy as a side issue it is because 
the business doesn’t pay and it will not 
take a great deal of a Langan’ slander 
to further curtail the business. 


A BOY’S SONG 


Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep 

Up the river and o’er the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the blackbird sings the latest, 

Where the hawthorne blooms the 
sweetest, 

Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 

That‘s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest, 
There to trace the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, — 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me.: 


Why the boys should drive away 

Little sweet maidens from the play, 
Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That’s the thing I never could tell. 


But. this I know, I love to play, 
Through the meadow, among the hay; 
Up the water and o’er the lea, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 
—James Hogg. 
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“Please end Check” 


‘‘NO THRIFTY PEOPLE EVER FAILED: 
NO EXTRAVAGANT PEOPLE EVER 
ENDURED. OUR HOPE FOR A RES- 
TORATION OF CONDITIONS OF UNI- 
VERSAL GOOD FORTUNE DEPENDS 
MOSTLY UPON A RETURN TO THE 
PRINCIPLES OF THRIFT AND INDUS- 
TRY.’’---WARREN G. HARDING. 


“EASY SPENDING NATURALLY AC- 
COMPANIES A PERIOD OF GREAT 
PROSPERITY. UNNECESSARY FX- 
PENDITURE THOUGHTLESSLY MADE 
ADDS TO THE DISCOMFORT OF 
THOSE WHO HAVE MISFORTUNE BY 
MAKING THE ESSENTIAL OUTLAY 
GREATER. THRIFT IS THE GREAT 
BALANCE.’’---JAMES M. Cox. 


First National Bank 


COMBINED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. $7,000,000 


YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO 


217 WICK AVE. (OPPOSITE RAYEN SCHOOL) 


FED-3950 


AUTO-6289 ~ 


OLDSMOBILE ECONOMY TRUCK 


““Economy is My Middle Name’’ 


HAVE YOU SEEN HOW MANY OF THEM ARE ON THE 


ROAD? 


COUNT THEM. 


THERE IS A REASON. WE HAVE 


A DEALER NEAR YOU WHO WILL BE GLAD TO SHOW YOU 
DIFFERENT STYLES OF BODIES SUITABLE TO YOUR NEEDS 
AS WELL AS EXPLAIN OUR TIME PAYMENT PLAN---GIVING 
YOU A YEAR TO PAY FOR THE TRUCK. 


OUR CREED-“WE WIN BY COMPARISON” 


OUR POLICY—“WE SERVE § TRY TO PLEASE” 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 


0} CARS 


Six 


THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE SALES COMPANY | 


This department contains interesting notes and notices 


for the membership of the organization. 


Loeals are asked to 


contribute and keep each other acquainted with the work they 


are doing in their communities. 


PITTSBURGH MILK PRICE FOR © 


OCTOBER 


Country plant price $3.50 per hun- 
dred for 3.5 milk. Direct shipment, 
37% cents per gallon F. O. B. city. But- 
terfat differential 5¢ per point, Un- 
tested milk sells for 40 cents ger gallon 
BO. B. city. . 


PITTSBURGH PRICE SETTLEMENT. 


Events of the past three weeks has 
very much upset plans of producers in 
regard to milk prices on the Pittsburgh 
market. 


The very sensible handling of the in- 
dustry in this district for the past sev- 
eral months had brought the condition 
of the Pittsburgh market to a point 
where the winter price promised to be 
very satisfactory to producers. Natur- 
ally, the sudden break in the national 
‘market has been a great disappoint- 
ment to producers and especially to the 
Sales Committee. 


The Reporter is wondering just how 
many dairymen in the district will 
fully appreciate the seriousness of pres- 
ent conditions and the disadvantages 
placed around those who are endeavor- 
ing to sell milk profitably for pro- 
ducers. 
been a time when so great pressure has 
been brought to lower prices to pro- 
ducers, we believe they will realize the 
success of the Sales Committee in pre- 
venting a reduction in October prices 
has been worthy of praise. We aiso 
call producers’ attention to the fact 
that if it had not been for the com- 
mon sense shown by the majority of 
dealers in recognizing the arguments of 
the Sales Committee that every effort 
should be made to assist producers in- 
stead of taking advantage because 
there existed an opportunity. 


And further, the good faith shown 
by consumers in desisting from any ef- 
forts to lower retail milk prices estab- 
lishes further proof that it is profitable 
to take consumers into confidence re- 
garding price settlements. 


Another influence was that of Dr. 
Clyde L. King, Pennsylvania Milk Ar- 
biter, who recommended that attempts 
be made to carry thru October in the 
hopes a change for the better might 
develop during that time. 


The Important Factors. 


The action of condensory interests 
has been entirely responsible for the 
present condition. Stopping the manu- 
facture in most instances has thrown 
large volumes of milk available at low 
prices to large retail. markets and in 
every one of these large markets, the 
condensed milk manufacturers have 
used influence to have buyers reduce 
prices because of this. We understand 
on many large markets the fluid buyers 
will follow the suggestion. 


This prevents any increase in the 
retail milk prices;on any markets and 
will result in reduction on such markets 
as dealers fail to protect producers in 
so far as possible and where fair price 
commissions, ete., take the issue as a 
basis for lowering food prices. 


On the Pittsburgh and surrounding 
markets, the production of milk is 
about normal. In this we mean to say 
if it were not for outside sources ot 
supply, there would not be any serious 
results in the present situation. There 
are two and possibly three condensories 
where the milk is threatened to be 
turned upon the Pittsburgh market. 
Both the Minerva and Saegertown con- 
densories. gave notice to close their 
plants Oet. 1. There will also be many 
more distant plants that will offer milk 
to the fluid market at a low price. 


Cleveland, Akron, Canton and all 
surrounding markets are threatened 
with flooded markets and cannot take 
on additional milk without a complete 
collapse in the fluid price. Information 
is that Cleveland dealers are threaten- 


When we say there has never 


ing to turn back a certain amount of 
each producer’s milk. 

These statements surely ought to 
make dairymen in the Pittsburgh dis- 
triet realize the general conditions and 
the advantage: they are now receiving 
from having entered this period with a 
very much more healthy market than 
most producers have. The Pittsburgh 
district is able to carry thru with a 
minimum of loss to producers. 

What may be the condition by Nov. 
Ist, is not possible to venture, very 
much depending upon the amount of 
co-operation dairymen of the nation 
give to their organizations and their 
sensible handling of the situation. 
There is one thing sure, and that is 
there is not very much promise for 
those who desire to produce heavy for 
the next few months with high priced 
lawvc and feed. 

If condensory interests see there is a 
failure in their present efforts, it is 
quite possible that may prove to be of 
short duration and the reaction would 
be profitable to dairymen. 

There is sure to be a reaction to this 
forced situation within the next few 
months. ; mae | 
PLACING APPRECIATION ON 

RECORD. 


The writer believes the members and 
officers of Greene Local, D. C. 8. Co., 
have shown rare judgment in placing 
their appreciation of the work of the 
officers of the company in the form of a 
letter and addressed to the office. 


Nearly all the duties of the officers 
and those employed by the D. C. 8S. Co., 
is along the line of keeping dairymen 
out of trouble -or helping them out 
after they are in. At the best, this can- 
not be considered very pleasant work 
and especially when so many times it 
seems as tho the efforts are not appre- 
ciated. 


As a matter of fact, the manufac- 


turer who would show so little concern 
in the services of his employes as the 
average co-operative organization does, 
would find he owned a failing proposi- 
tion. Money, nor anything else, can 
inspire human effort so much as the 
kindly word. Recognition of honest 
effort inspires mento do things seem- 
ingly beyond their power and it applies 
just as much to those who labor for 
the dairy farmers as it does to those 
who labor in the machine shop. 


The letter follows: 
Lockwood, O., Sept. 13, 1920. 


Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Sirs:— 

In behalf of the members of the 
Greene Local, we wish to express our 
appreciation to the officers of the 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co., for 
their prompt and efficient action in dis- 
posing of our milk when the receiving 
station at Greene was destroyed by fire. 


We wish to thank Mr, Brenneman for 
the interest he has taken in this Local, 
not only in helping us out of this last 
difficulty, but in the many times he has 
worked for our interest since the Sales 
Co. was organized. 

: Very truly yours, 
F. D. Vaughn, Pres. 
W. L. Love, Seey. 
D. S. Dennison, Treas. 


W. S. WISE RE-ELECTED DIRECTOR 


A story in the paper the other day 
told. about the dog that traveled 76 
miles back to his owner after sup- 
posedly being lost. This was a remark- 
able feat, but has nothing on the D. C. 
S. Co., who traveled for three months 
to get back to Mr. Wise. 

At the last Advisory Council meet- 


ing, Mr. F. S. Bartlett, who had been. 


elected a member of the Board of 


Directors, explained that since his local 7 


had become a part of the Cleveland 


DAIRYMEN’ SP RICE REPO 


‘We will pay 5c above highest Chicago quot: 


e 
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LET US ASSIST YOU IN THE ANALY-" — 
SIS OF YOUR HAULAGE NEEDS. — 
COMMERCE TRUCKS ARE BACKED | 
BY TEN YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN — 
THE TRANSPORTATION FIELD. — 


co 


A, 


Soe 


‘MANUFACTURED BY THE LARGEST 
EXCLUSIVE BUILDERS OF 1 AND 2 
TON TRUCKS IN THE WORLD. 


The Serve Mtr Truck aes 0, 


Factory Distributors for Be 
The Commerce Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


\ = 


jen 


tions for butter-fat in sour cream. = 


The Islay Dairy Co. | 
1033 Mahoning Avenue s 
Both Phones YOUNGSTOW 


20! 


PATENT MEDICINES, SICKROOM SUPPLIES. TOILET 
: _ ARTICLES, PERFUMES, SOAPS, STATIONERY, 
CANDIES, GIFTS, ETC. *_ : 


MATHEWS 


CUT RATE MEDICINE STORE 
18 East Federal St. Youngstown, Ohio 


The Truck That Makes the Owner Smile 


r) 4 


‘THE HOFFMASTER.GIFFORD MOTOR CO 


65 Essex Street § §§ ~~ Both Pho 


ne $507 . Py ee 
the sale of the O. 
Cleveland buyer, it would 
good policy for him to continue 
she Board and accordingly presentea 
“resignation. In doing so, he firmly 
pressed the desire to see Mr. W. S. 
se fill the vacancy. 


As soon as the members of the Ad- 
y Council realized it would be ne- 
sary for them to elect a new mem- 
to the Board and even before Mr. 
rtlett had reached the point of ex- 
pressing his desire, we believe the name 
Mr. Wise was on every member’s 
d. His election: required less time 
n the applause of the action. 


_ It has been a combination of practi- 
eal men that has built the D. C. S. Co. 
ad Mr. Wise has been one of the fore- 
most. In no small way has his better 
judgment and foresight in many mat- 
ters influenced and prospered the or- 
ganization. ‘ 

_ The valuable services rendered to the 
dairy farmers in the Pittsburgh district 
has all been gratuitously given wher- 
ever and whenever required, even at 
times when to do so required a sacrifice 
of personal interests. It is the know- 
ledge few men can measure to the 
standard Mr. Wise has éstablished that 
promnts the D. C. S. Co. to seek his 
services, 


D. ©. S. CO. ADVISORY COUNCIL 
MEETING. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Advisory Council of The Dairymen’s 
Jo-onerative Sales Company held Sept. 
3, 1920, at Youngstown, Ohio, was call- 
:d to order by the president, Mr. P. 8. 
3renneman, 
_The minutes of the previous meeting 
teld June 4, 1920, were read and ap- 
roved. . 


_ Mr. Jos. M. Breslyn, chairman of the 
Jellers Committee made report’ of vote 
ast for Board of Directors. 


Mr. F. §. Bartlett asked that he be 
eleased from the Board of Directors 
ecause their milk had been sold to the 
eveland market and the Cleveland 
eople have asked their Local to have 
heir stock transferred and on account 
f this he could not serve as a Director 
f the D.C. S. Co. He also stated his 
ppreciation to the Adv. ©. for the con- 
dence they had placed in him in elect- 
ig him to this position. 

Moved by Mr. J. D. Rice and sec- 
nded by Mr. W. W. Wildrich that we 
ecept Mr. Bartlett’s resignation. 


Moved by Mr. Rice that we elect 
ir. W. S. Wise to fill Mr. Bartlett’s 
lace on the Board of Directors. 
Cotion carried, 


It was moved and seconded that the 
1airman of the Adv. ©. cast the ballot 
° the audience to Mr. W. S. Wise to 
1 out the term of Mr. F. S. Bartlett, 
hich was unanimously carried. 
Report of the secretary was made 
1d placed on file. ee 


The treasurer presented the follow- 
g report which was accepted: 

onies received from Treas- ; 

urer Kampf sneatieewcteinnreneesnenh 1451.68.84 
our Victory Liberty Bonds. 4,000.00 
sceived from Secretary... 11,618.46 


x $29,787.30 
lls approved and ordered 
paid ammeentnnnmme 8135.90 


ilanee on ANG err ennmen $21,651.40 
President Brenneman gave a brief 
mparison of his work during the 
ars 1918-1920 inclusive, and stated 
w much he appreciated the way the 
ard of Directors and Advisory Coun- 
had stood back of him. £3) 

In the afternoon we were favored 
th an address by Hon. Frederick C. 
Smussen on the future of the dairy 
siness, in which he complimented us 
the suecess our organization has been 
king and on the high standard we 
id among other dairy organizations, 
Mr. Warber of the National Milk 
ducers’ Federation made an address 
the work being carried on at their 
idquarters in Washington and told 
the many benefits derived from be- 
pee. an organization of this kind 

sa 


erewme een 


progress they were making 
ed that we make a very care. 
leration of this matter 


~ ee 


we take any 
join. 

The Committee on Resolutions made 
the following report: 

Inasmuch as I am the only surviving 
member present here today and fur- 
thermore no resolutions have been 
offered to present at this meeting ex- 
cept this: Resolved, that a plan be 
devised to care for the surplus milk 
delivered at the various markets and 
converted into vy-produets profitable to 
producers and dealers. 

Resolved, that this organization go 
_on record and ask legislation to require 
no less than eight per cent. butter fat 
in ice cream. 


The following motions passed 


steps towards declining to 


at the 


Board of Directors meeting during the , 


quarter were read: 


I. Whereas, The D. C. S. Co. desires 
to secure the greatest efficiency and 
economy in the production and delivery 
of milk to the receiving stations, and 
Whereas, the cost of hauling is in some 
localities excessive due in part to the 
fact that the milk of all producers is 
not placed on the regular delivery 
wagons, Therefore be it, 

Resolved, That the Directors of the 
D. C. 8. Co. request the various pur- 
chasers operating receiving stations to 
whom milk is sold by them to instruct 
the managers of said stations to re- 
quire that all the milk so received by 
them be placed on the regular haulers 
wagons. 

2nd. Whereas, It is for the best in- 
terest of all producers delivering milk 
to receiving stations that hauling costs 
be kept as low as possible, and, 

Whereas, those who are not members 
of the D. C. 8. Co. receive the- benefit 
of the price obtained by it and otker 
services it may render but do not con- 
tribute in any way to its support, as- 
sume none of the responsibility of hir- 
ing haulers and maintaining routes, and 
are under no obligation to send milk 
for any definite period, Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Directors of the 
D. C. 8. Co. believe that it would not 
be unreasonable to permit Qocal or- 
ganizations to impose an_ additional 
hauling charge on such non-members in 
no event to exceed 5c per hundred 
pounds of milk and request the pur- 
chasers to whom they sg to so in- 
struct the managers of their several re- 
ceiving stations. | : 

3rd. Whereas, Requests for the em- 
ployment of milk testers Nave been re- 
ceived from several Locals of the D. C. 
8S: Co. 

Resolved, That the Directors of the 
D. C. 8. Co. employ milk testers where 
such requests have been received un- 
der the following conditions: 

(a) That the Local or Locals de- 
livering. milk to the creamery where 
such tester is to be employed shall pass 
a resolution at any regular or special 
meeting notice of the purpose having 
been previously given, authorizing the 
Directors to employ a milk tester for 
said creamery. and obligating them-: 
selves to nay one half his salary (either 
by deducting a certain amount per 
hundred pounds of milk or at a flat 
price per member.) Blanks for this 
authorization will be furnished by the 
company. 

(b) That the salary paid such tester 
shall in no ease exceed a maximum of 
$125.00 ner month. : 

(ce) That the tester so emploved 
shall sign a contract with the Direc- 
tors of the D. 0. S. Co. and be under 
their direction and employ. 


DOES YOUR LOCAL APPEAR 
: HERE? 


Several local organizations of the D. 
C. S. Co. have failed to forward a list 
of names and addresses of the officers 
elected at the June meeting. Some of 
these may have failed to hold a meet- 
ing, in which case the old officers would 
hold over until successors are elected. 
However, it is not possible for the office 
of the Company to know the situation 
unless some communication is sent to 
them. Requests sent out by the office to 
secure the information has failed to 
bring an answer. Will the Secretary of 
the Local or some member of the Local 
write to the office of the company, giv- 
ing the information? _ 

The names of the Locale from whom 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


no report has been received is given be- 
low. These will appear in each issue of 
the Reporter until some action is se- 
cured: 

Conneautville Local, Connoquenessing 


Valley Local, East Liverpool Local, In- 
diana-Loeal, Irwin Local, Little Beaver 
_ Local, Moravia Local, New Lyme 


Local Pan Handle Local, Wabash Lo- 
cal, Windsor Local. 
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Protection costs less 
ihan Implements 


WITH THE PRESENT HIGH COST OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS. IT IS WORTH MORE TO 
YOU THAN EVER BEFORE TO KEEP THEM UN- 
DER COVER WHEN NOT IN USE. 


LET US SHOW YOU PLANS FOR INEXPENSIVE 
IMPLEMENT SHEDS AND ANY OTHER FARM 
BUILDINGS YOU MAY NEED. PLAN NOW FOR 
YOUR NEXT YEAR'S REQUIREMENTS. WE 
CAN HELP YOU. 


The WESTERN RESERVE 
LUMBER COMPANY 


West Dawson St. WARREN, O. W.&N. Phone 2114, 2115 
Erie Street NILES, OHIO Bell Phone 60, 91 
Prospect Street GIRARD, OHIO Bell Phone 514 
Jay Street NEWTON FALLS, OHIO Tell. 192 


1% Preferred Stock of The 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Co. 


Is now offered to a limited amount at par— 
$100.00 a share. 


It is not a speculation, but a conservative in- 
come-producing investment—seven dollars a 
year, paid quarterly, on every $100 invested. . 


It is not a chance hundreds of miles from 
home, but a partnership in a steadily growing 
company furnishing the essential services of 
electric light, power, heat and railway trans- 
portation right here in Mahoning and Trum- 
bull counties, Ohio, and Mercer, Lawrence and 
Beaver Counties, Pennsylvania. 


All preferred dividends have been paid sinée 
the organization of the Company in 1905. Full 
particulars are yours on request. 


_The Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric 


(Formerly The Mahoning & Shenango Rwy. & Lt.. Co.) 
Sharon, Pa. Youngstown, 0. New Castle, Pa. 
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THE UNSEEN PLAYMATE 


When children are playing alone on 


the green, 
In comes the playmate that never was 
- seen. 
When children are happy and lonely 


and good, 
The Friend of the Children comes. out 
of the wood. 


Nobody heard him and nobody saw, 

His is a picture you never could draw, 

But he’s sure to be present, abroad or 
at home, 

When children are happy, and playing 
alone. ’ 


He lies in the laurels, he runs on the 
grass, 

He sings when you tinkle the musical 
glass; . 

Whene’er you are happy and cannot 
tell why, 

The Friend of the Children is sure to 
be by! 


He loves to be little, he hates to be big, 
’T is he that inhabits the caves that 
you dig; ~~ 
’T is he when you play with your sol- 
diers of tin - 

That sides with the Frenchmen and 

never can win. 


’]’ is he when at night you go off to 
your bed, 

Bids you go to your sleep and not 
trouble your head; 

For wherever they’re lying, in cup- 
board or shelf, 

™ is he will take care of your play- 
things himself! 

—Robert Louise Stevenson. 


GLASS CONTAINERS FOR MILK 
ARE DEFENDED 


The Health Department campaign 
against the use in Binghampton of chip- 
ped milk bottles receives attention in 
the current issue of Sheffield Farms 
Bulletin which pokes fun at the Bing- 
hampton incident as follows: 

The great humanitarian aspect of 
the milk industry and its nearness to 
people of all classes are not better illus- 
trated than by the way politicians and 


‘those who aspire to public favor seize 


upon some phase or other of this bus- 
iness to advance their selfish interests. 
It doesn’t seem to matter how much ex- 
alted the public office may. be or even 
how lowlv, the keen sense of the poli- 
tician tells him that the public may be 
reached effectively through milk. 


The latest instance of this kind, ac- 
cording to the newspaper of that city, 
has developed in the citv of Binghamp- 
ton, N. Y., where a‘certain public offi- 
cial on opening his bottle of milk found 
that piece of the outside ede of the 
lip of the milk bottle had broken off 
and attached itself to the eream adher- 
ing to the milk cap. To the average 
person this would mean but little, but 
here was this officer’s opportunity, so 
he thought, to establish for himself a 
position as a public benefactor. 

‘Oho, said he ti himself,’’ supposing 
this piece of glass, instead of adhering 
to the cream had fallen off into the 
milk bottle and someone had drunk the 
piece of glass!’’ The idea grew in his 
mind. He interviewed the city’s attor- 
nev who was urged to look up the law 
of the case and see whether or not the 
milk bottle might not be legally elim- 
inated as a container for the city milk 
supply. The Binghampton papers gave 
snace and nlenty of it to this story of 
‘‘what micht have been.’’ The sugges- 
tion was made that now was the time 
that the citv should return to the lone 
since ahandoned method of dipped 
milk delivery. ? 


‘*Supnose we analvze this terrible 
sitnation and annraise it at its true 
value. In the first nlace, the sliver 
of olass did not fall into the milk bot- 
tle. Second. no baby nor any other 
person either drank the sliver of lass 
or died on account of it. In the third 
place, if the news columns of the daily 
press are scanned from the time the 
milk bottle came into common vse, no 
eases will be found of any child or 
other persons who have ever died from 
drinking « sliver of glass, which has 


fallen into a milk bottle, in spite of the 
fact that billions upon billions of glass 


milk bottles have been used in the 


meantime. In the next place, sanitar- 
jans and health officials the country 
over have condemned the practice of 
dipping milk from a can on the public 
starts into the housewife’s container 
with no control over the  ster- 
ilization of such containers or even the 
guarantee that they are clean. All our 
eating and drinking, our comings and 
eoings, have their particular liabilities, 
but the dangers accruing to the public 


by pieces of glass for which everybody — 


is on the lookout, have been offset 
many times over by the great reduction 
in the infant death rate, due in large 
measure to the public protection afford- 
ed by the growing use of the glass milk 
bottle. 

‘<Bor the city of Binghampton or any 
other city to revert to the methods of 
milk delivery which were in use many 
years ago would put such cities just 


that far back in the matter of progress- © 


ive milk delivery and sanitary control. 


‘That the law of New York state could . 


be construed to eliminate the glass 
milk bottle, and that law could be pass- 
ed with that end in view, is unthink- 
able. Therefore, just what can be the 
result from the above cited case? 

‘‘1. The public press has been im- 
posed upon and inveigled into devoting 
some of its space, when paper is at a 
premium, to an article- which will do 
nobody any good. ., 

‘©9. The city’s attorney whose office 
is generally a busy one, has been im- 
posed upon. He has been taken from 
the ordinary course of his duties and 


his time used for the purpose of follow- 


ing a bugaboo. 

“3. A petty public official has re- 
ceived a certain amount of notoriety at 
the publie expense. 


‘*However. a most valuable conclus- 
jon mav he reached from this incident. 
Tf the milk industry is so important 
and vital to the peonle as to be a tem- 
tation for misuse bv narties who have 
selfish interests to further, does it not 
clearly annear that rether than he fool- 


jishlv misled. the nuhlie should give the » 


nroner eredit to thase men encaged in’ 
this industrv. who hy earnestly studv- 
ine its nrohlems and adontine the most 
proeressive measnre’s for the public 
nrateetion and welfare. have made the 
milk indrstry todav the best controlled 
husiness from the sanitary standpoint, 
in the country?’’ 


LOCAL MEETINGS. i 


Anstavus Toeal, at Gustavus Town 
Hall. last Satnrdav rrecedine anarterlv 
meeting at Vornestown which are held 
on the first of March, June, September 
and December. 

Auonsta Tioeal meets the first Satur- 
dav nicht of each month at Augusta. 

Paris Townshin Tioeal meets at Roh- 
ertsville Grange Hall on the third 
Thursday evening of each month. 

Palmer Local meets at Palmer Schoo! 
Hovse first Saturday night of each 
month. 

Williamsfield Local meets at Williams- 
field Town Hall. 

Deerfield Local meets at Deerfield 
Town Hall, on second Wednesday of 
each month. 

Jefferson Local meets 
Town Hall 
each month until further notice. 

Linesville Local meets at Linesville 
Grance Hall first Wednesday night of 
each month. ; t 

North Shenango Loeal meets third 
Mondav evering each month at Chapel 
Hall, Esnvville. : [ 

Rome Tocal meets at Town Hall, 
Rome Center, last Saturday evening 
each month. 


at Jefferson 


One Resnit—If gasoline.goes to fifty 
eents a -eallon one result will be that 
there will he a lot of peonle buving 
sasoline at fifty cents a gallon.—New 
York Mail. 


Loeal organizations can hold interest 
of their members by sending news items 
to the Reporter 
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first Wednesday evening, -- 
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REGRINDIN: 


‘i FITTING PISTONS AND WRIST PINS _ 


We carry a complete stock of pistons in the 
rough. Bushings, Bearings, Axle Shafts, 


Parts and all kinds of rings. 


We have a complete automobile machine shop and 


: Chevrolet | 


36-46 PYATT STREET 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Paige | 


BOTH PHONES 


UU UU UE USES Ue EUG 


-Youngstown’s Largest Clothiers and Furnishers 


for men, young men, boys and children 


| Quality is our standard ; let itbe yours ’ 
HARTZELLS 


140-147 West Federal St. 


DO YOU KNOW? AN EXTENDED TOUP 


Just before the St. Mihiel 
Germans blew up an ammunit 
near a company of Yanks. I 
ported that there was a large 
of gas-shells in the dump, and 
as the explosions began the 
immediately made themselv 
with great rapidity. 

When the danger had pa 
started drifting back with the 
tion of one man who did not 
the next day. . SR Gin 

‘¢Well, where you been?” 


the top kick, eyeing him coldly. 


That:— . ~ 2 

85 per cent of the collars and cuffs 
are made in Troy, N. Y. 

64 per cent of the oysters used are 
dug and canned in Baltimore, Md. 

47 per cent of brassware in use is 
manufactured in Waterbury, Conn. 

87 per cent of the pottery used is 
made in East Liverpool, Ohio. 

45 per cent of the carpets we use are 
made in Philadelphia, Pa. 


MORE LIMERICKS } 

‘*Sergeant,’’ replied the oth 
estly, ‘‘I don’t know where 
I give you my word I been 
gettin’ back.’’—The Americar 
Weekly. . ¥ 


There was a small boy of Quebec, 
Who was buried in snow to his neck; 
“When they said: ‘‘Are you friz?’’ 
He replied: ‘f Yes, I is—’? 
But we don’t call this cold in Quebec. 
Q —Rudyard Kipling. 


Trouble Arithmetic — 
There was a young lady of Niger Ten seconds stolen from 
Who smiled as she rode on a Tiger; one distraction, = 
They came back from the ride Ten distractions make on¢ 
With the lady inside, _ Ten mix-ups make one a: 
And the smile on the face of the Tiger Ten agitations make 


habit. : 2s 
Every Little Bit Helps—Maybe one et neRvons Baer eg 


swallow doesn’t make a summer, but it 
wou'd brighten it up considerably.— 
Cartoons Magazine. ee 


One nervous wreck 
and children make one 


The Reporter does 1 
tisements of questionab 


a = 


_ ‘He'p!—‘‘Hear about Nutley’s get- 
ting stung by a rattler last week??? 
‘Gosh, no! How did it happen?’? 
“He bought a used flivver without 
first testing it.’’—Buffalo Express. = 
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gst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


An \\ 
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Before Chicago Meeting 


Milo D. Campbell, President of the National Milk Producers’ F ederation, 


Addresses Dairymen 


‘ 


ME) © have met here today in our 

| fourth annual meeting of the 

milk producers of the United 

| States. Before we enter the 

a discussion of the various top- 

es, that will come before the Federa- 

fon, if may be well to take a brief 

urvey of conditions that surround the 
ndustry. 

A bdird’s-eye view of the business we 

epresent, presents five million of far- 


ners with 23,000,000 of cows furnishing 
ne-fifth of the food of the nation. 


These cows supply 90,000,000,000 
younds of milk each year. 44 per cent. 
3 used as fresh milk, 36 per cent. for 
utter, 4% per cent. for cheese, 5 per 
ent. for condensed milk, 4 per cent. 
or ice cream and the balance is ab- 
orbed for hogs, calves and waste. 


We find ourselves upon the afterside 
f a great war that gave us many ex- 
eriences and taught us many lessons. 


Farmers’ Wives. 


|The Government has told us that 


rom @ recent survey, it: finds that 25 
er cent of the farmers’ wives are 
orking in the fields in addition to the 
ouse work; that 36 per cent. of farm 
omen are helping to milk the cows; 
iat 96 per cent. of them do their own 
ashing and sewing and that the aver- 
ze farm woman arises at five o’clock 
. the morning and works 11.3 hours 
or day thru the year and 13.1 hours 
sr day during the summer months. 


Farm Decadence, 


The census recently taken has shown 
migration from farm to city, and 
© marvelous change ‘that has taken 
ace in urban and rural population. 
‘The last three years has witnessed a 
eadence in agriculture never before 
perienced in this country. There are 
new farm houses, no freshly painted 
rm buildings, pnd but little new 
neing and other farm improvements. 
rm help is almost unknown; the or- 
ards and vineyards are loaded with 
ut that ought to net the farmer a 
e reward, but with no help to gather 
no facilities for transportation and 
market that offers a profit above ex- 
ases. 


The wheat and grain harvest is over, 
th abundant crops that promised rich 
‘urns to the farmers compared with 
orage years, but he now finds wheat 
vn more than fifty cents a bushel, 
1 other grains correspondingly, al- 
‘ugh the world outside is short, Eng- 
‘d upon bread rations and other 
i ns starving. 

ugh meeting today in this great 
Garden City of Ameriea, we need 


mo 


have no fears for personal safety, for 
the bears are all out on the farms at 


_ this season of the year, and the bulls 


are never loosed until the farmer’s 
crops and other products are well in 
the hands of the speculators. 


Dairy Business Related to Other 
Farming. 


I am speaking somewhat generally of 
conditions, because the dairy industry 
is so intimately related to other farm- 
ing that it cannot be separated from it. 
Nine-tenths of all the milk produced in 
this country is upon farms where mixed 
farming is done. The average bushel 
of wheat raised in this country, jyst 
harvested, has cost not less than $2.50 
in the bin.” The farmer is today asked 
to sell it for $2.00 and less donating 
his labor. He is also told that he should 
sell early and avoid a lower price. He 
is not told of the shortage of wheat in 
other countries, of the scarcity in Italy, 
France and England; of the lessened 
surplus in the wheat exporting coun- 
tries and of the certain demand that 
there will be for breadstuffs before the 
next harvest. 


Nor is he reminded of the discrimi- 
nation he suffered during the war when 
he was compelled to sell his wheat for 
$2.26, that would have brought him 
$5.00 per bushel, according to Mr. 
Hoover’s statement. He is not told of 
the discrimination against his wheat of 
last year thru Government embargoes, 
applying to the farmers only, and by 
which he lost $350,000,000 on his mar- 
ket wheat alone. The discrimination 
and oppression in the dairy industry 
finds the milk producers more helpless. 
Milk is highly perishable and must be 
quickly used or manufactured, nor can 
the manufactured product be long 
stored fyithout loss. 


Supply and Demand. 


The law of supply and demand is 
like the law of gravitation, it is always 
working, though sometimes obstructed 
in its operation as it is today. The far- 
mer is not unwilling to be governed by 
this law. : 

Condensed milk in its various forms 
has mostly created one of the chief 
markets for the farmers’ surplus milk. 
Within the last four years it has grown 
from less than two billion pounds to 
more than four billion pounds. Just at 
this time the condensers and big deal- 
ers report themselves overstocked with 
condensed products, some of it manu- 
faetured with high priced sugar. 


Oondensed Milk Prices. 


A glance at the market quotations 
covering the last six months shows that 
from Apr. 7 te Oet. 6, the prices at 


wholesale of condensed products have 
been as follows: 


Apr. 7, Oct. 6, 

1920 1920 

Eagle, condensed, per case... $11.00 $12.85 
Leader, condensed. per case... 8.00 10.65 
Carnation, Tall, per case = AO250 7.50 
‘Carnation, Baby, per ca 5.00 6.85 
Pet, Tall, per case..... 5.50 6.95 
Pet, Baby, per case. 4.60 


etc., etc. 

Notwithstanding the surplus the con- 
densors have on hand, the price they 
make to the public does not comport 
with the price they pay for the far- 
mers’ milk. 


Farmers the Goat. 


Seemingly, with perfect understand- 
ing among themselves, they hunt out 
the same old goat that has always 
borne the food losses, and announce 
that for the month of October the far- 
mer must accept from fifty cents to a 
dollar per hundred less for milk than 
he received in September. 


These condensories are usually the 
only market for this milk. While there 
is less butter in the country than there 
was a month or year ago, while there 
is no over-surplus of cheese, while tho 
country and the world need every 
pound of milk, both whole and manu- 
factured, that the cows of this country 
can produce, the milk producing farm- 
ers of this country who are the slaves 
of these over-lords are compelled to 
submit or pour their milk on the 
ground. 


No longer does any sane man call the 
milk producer a  profiteer. No one 
claims that he can produce milk at the 
price he is offered, but because he has 
no other outlet, no ready market he 
can reach, no voice in price fixing, he is 
compelled to submit. Like other buft- 
ers, the milk producer is held fast and 
takes the shock. 


The average milk producer cannot 
change from selling whole milk to a 
condensory, to a creamery over night. 
There may be no creamery near, no 


“wagon gathering cream passing his 


door, he has no hogs or ealves to con- 
sume skim milk, no s@parator and 


equipment for the butter making branch ° 


of the business and like reasons pre- 
vent a change to cheese making. 


Cost of Producing Milk. 


It would seem that after the hund- 
reds of investigations that lave been 
made by Federal and State authorities, 
colleges of agriculture, covering thous- 
ands of farms and tens of thousands of 
cows, that it would be unnecessary to 
discuss the cost of produeing milk. 

Formulas have differed slightly, 
methods of feeding are not alike, but 
When the final results have been reach- 


Fhe 


ed they have not differed in any ma- 
terial degree. 


Right now, for the month of October, 
calling grain $55 per ton, silage $7, 
roughage $7, and labor at 40 cents per 
hour, it costs the farmer without a 
penny of profit, $3.26 for every hundred 
pounds of milk produced. This esti- 
mate, from experiments unquestioned, 
is based upon cows averaging more 
than 6000 pounds of milk per cow an- 
nually, a production at least 2000 
pounds above the average in the 
United States. 


The following item appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune of Oct. 5, 1920: 


“‘Belevidere, Ill., Oct. 4.—The price 
for milk dropped more than $1.00 a 
hundred pounds today when the Bor- 
den plant at Algonquin eut the price 
from $3.70 to $2.521%4 (5 and two-fifth 
cents per quart.) Other plants at Gar- 
den Prairie and Cherry Valley reduced 
the pfice from $3.70 to $2.65, 


The Bowman plant at Popular Grove 
continues to pay the old price,’? 


Why Farmer Produces Milk at Loss 


Milk at this season should be ad- 
vancing in price, and at the prices 
above quoted for feed and labor should 
be at least $3.65 per hundred for the 
next six months. This would but cover 
the cost of production to the dairyman 
who has cows of highest average, nor 
would this allow him a penny of profit. 

It was asked, with unquestioned sin- 
cerety by Herbert Hoover, at a meet- 
ing with him at the Food A dministra- 
tion building in Washington: ‘*Why, if 
the farmer cannot produce milk at the 
price at which he sells,.does he con- 
tinue in the business??? 


This question carries with it the only 
argument of the buyer and consumer, 
but the answer is simple to the man 
who knows what it means to be con- 
trolled by circumstances. 


The dairy farmer is the average far- 
mer and not forehanded. His farm is 
planned for dairying, his buildings are 
arranged and equipped for that pur- 
pose, fields have been planned and 
planted for his herd, silos may be filled 
or in waiting, cows have been selected 
or raised with care and they are fur- 
nishing milk that cannot be stopped 
and turned on with the changing prices. 
The milk is highly perishable and can- 
not be stored to await a better market, 
and the cows are eating and need care. 
He cannot quit without a sacrifice un- 
known to other business and one that 
means practical bankruptcy. 


Invite Investigations, 
We are mentioning some of these un- 


_ 


August 


~ mer. 


Two 


derlying conditions because they differ- 
entiate our business from other lines of 
industry. During the war, we vainly 
tried to place our cause before the con- 
suming public. We had invited the in- 
vestigations of the government, we 
have been thru the fires of litigation, 
subjected to the torture of political 
demagogs and yellow journalism, eall- 
ed by all the names known to dishonor 
and shame, and all because it has 
seemed popular with the class of con- 
sumers who did not and could not 
know the actual conditions. ° 

We do not recall another industry 
that is today inviting an investigatio 
into the cost of production. 


~ Yellow Journalism. 


Some of the journals that have as- 
sailed us most bitterly, have without 
compunction raised their morning and 
evening papers on the street from one 
cent to three cents. Manufacturers and 
dealers who buy the farmers’ milk and 
fix the price upon it, do not make pub- 
lic their profits, expose their income 
tax returns, or demand investigation. 

Public sentiment has been the one 
thing that the farmer has been unable 
to reach. His vanishing industry has 
had no commanding place in the public 
prints, except as it has been exploited 
by ‘‘bulls’’ and ‘¢bears’? to control the 
market. 

The reports of world conditions 
affecting the markets have been twisted 
from day to day, to suit the manipu- 
lators. : 

Alarming Conditions 


Recent statistics should have Weight 
with every thoughtful citizen of this 
republic, for they tell an alarming 
story about our food supply in the near 
future. 

Food stuffs imported in August were 
$210,000,000 as against $84,000,000 in 
last year. : 

- 44- first eight months of the 
stuffs imported were $1,366,- 
- against $720,000,000 in the 
gan. perod last year. 

Our imports of food stuffs exceeded 
our exports. The report shows that 
this great surplus food exporting na- 
tion of the past has reached a time 
when it must buy more food stuffs than 
it can sell, when its exports of food 
stuffs, with bountiful crops, has drop- 
ped off more than #500,000,000 in a 
single year. 

These conditions ought to arouse the 
civil consciousness of the nation to 
dangers akin to war. 


Butter Imports. ~ 


Out here at the food show we find an 
exhibit of butter from Denmark, that 
ancht to be ared flag to every milk 

‘jn the country. The Amer- 

-) «ser demands American rights and 
% : to a protective tariff of thirty 
“per cent. upon iautomobiles for the 
manufacturer, and-a tariff of 244 cents 
per pound on butter (about five per 
cent.) for the farmer. It is such dis- 
erimination as this that has driven the 
country boy to the city, leaving but 
forty millions of people out on the 
farms and that has filled the cities and 
villages with sixty-five millions. © 


The ery of pre-war conditions is just 
as impossible of fulfillment as it would 
be to go back to the conditions prior 
to the Civil War. The auto manufac- 
turer, Who could accumulate millions as 
easy as the farmer could save dollars, 
may well return to pre-war profits, but 
the milk producer who barely lived and 
then at the cost of long hours and of 
‘donated work of wife and kids, cannot 
and will not return to pre-war prices 
for milk, ‘ 

Some Remedies. 


But the farmer asks: ‘‘What can we 
do, have we a remedy that we can 
apply?’’? Yes, there is a remedy, but 
it would be expensive to the farmer and 
destructive to the health and welfare 
of the nation. It would be the sale 
and disposal of all cows but enough to 
supply the needs of the farmer and his 
family; a remedy that would mean de- 
cadence, approximating death to the 
nation. That would be the policy that 
is being pursued by the condensers, and 
by every losing industry except the far- 


Dieticians and scientists tell us that 


there should be 43,000,000 cows in this 


ore 
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pees 


country instead of 23,000,000 to suppl 
our own people with the milk the: 
should consume, but thru the manipv 
lation of capital, the milk. producer: 
are compelled to produce this milk £ 

less than cost, the suggestion of qui 

ting for a few years is economically a 
very important one. 


A More Practical Suggestion. 


In ninety-five herds out of every 
hundred there are so-called boarders, 
cows that do not produce enough milk 
to pay their keep. There is no doubt 
but that all such cows should be sent 
to the yards at onee, and if this were 
done it would lessen the cow population 
of the country at once by one-third. 
Of course it would lessen the quantity 
of milk greatly, but for the balance of 
the milk the farmer would receive as 
much money as he does now for the 
larger amount. This is proven by every 
crop the farmer raises and sells unob- 
structed under the universal. law of 
supply and demand. 

Within the past few years, farmers 
have made wonderful strides along co- 
operative lines. If today, one-half or 
two-thirds of the manufacturers of but- 
ter, cheese and condensed milk were in 
the hands of co-operative milk pro- 
ducers, the industry could be saved and 
consumers better served. There must 
be no lessening of effort along the line 
of organization, for without it, agri- 
culture is doomed.to the feudalism and 
serfdom of the middle ages. 


The Farm Bureau could not engage in 
more beneficial services than the or- 
ganization of co-operative condensories, 
ereameries and other milk products con- 
concerns in territory not already serv- 
ed by co-operative factories. 

The farmer is fast learning that a 
hundred or five hundred dollars in a 
co-operative enterprise that affords him 
a sure market and all the profit that 
belongs to him is the best investment 
that he can make. 


Anti-Trust Laws. 


We must not sleep, until the laws of 
the nation and of the state are so 
amended that farmers may dispose of 
their own products collectively. Both 
of the great political parties have en- 
dorsed the same in their platforms, but 
our enemies of co-operation are wary 
and elusive and jokes are handy in the 
killing of good laws. 

The conditions I have referred to 
above, emphasize the necessity of a 
tariff upon butter and other milk and 
farm products sufficient to protect them 
from the competition of the cheap labor 
of Europe and of other food producing 
countries. 

Against Socialism and Price Fixing 


We are not ready for the ultra 


socialism that would surrender all sov- — 


ereignty ‘to the state, all lands, manu- 


factures, price fixing, ete., but we are | 


ready to make inquiry Whether this 
country belongs to the hogs that have 


been. wallowing in profits, or to the © 


plain people who do the fighting, who 
do the work, who provide the food and 
clothing and ask for a place in the sun. 


Tt may be necessary to amend the 


Income Tax Law to the end that all | 


reports of income and excess profits be 
made public. The milk producer would 
hail it with joy, the four million boys 


who served. in the world war at thirty 


dollars a month would not object, but 


there are tens of thousands Who have > 


fattened upon war who, would make 
loud complaint. Coal dealers, 


and tens of thousands of others who 


have fattened upon war would fear ex- — 
They fight publicity of the — 
truth, they thrive upon the ignorance — 
and they . 
largely control the avenues of informa- — 


posure. 
of the consuming public 


tion to the public. ~ 
Public Sentiment. 


One great manufacturer or trader is : 
worth more to the metropolitan jour-— 


nal, to the magazine, than a hundred 


thousand farmers who have no patron-— 


age or advertising to offer. Human 
nature is pretty much alike and we too 
would probably favor our patrons if in 


the publishing business, During the = 
last year, the journals of the country 


have in general, been exceeding gener- 


a 


sugar — 
barons, shoddy woolen manufacturers ~ 


with the farmer in placing before 
public farm conditions. _ ae? 
sut we are yet at their feet, for to = 7. = hase Brees | tee i 
is entrusted public sentiment and Let pe ero! house by the 
fied in public sentiment is the fate of the road ana be a, friend to m 
the nation and of its every industry. Action Necessary _ : 


ba are. engaged in the most essen-— 


When our forefathers declared thei 
“tial industry of the world. We have 


indepéndence, they first recite 
‘served our country without profit dur- wrongs they had suffered, saying: 
‘ing the war, but the war is over and decent respect to the opinions of 
‘the allurement of high wages and short kind requires that they should de 
“hours in the city have so attracted our the causes,’’ ete, gag oe 

boys from the tarm with its long days. ‘This we have done; our independene 
‘of meager pay that the countryside is ~ and our existence now depends u 
becoming a lonely -place. It is yet an more heroic action, > <5 
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‘ 


- BECAUSE YOUR MONEY IS PRO. = @ 
TECTED BY A PAID-IN. NON-WITH- 
DRAWABLE CAPITAL. - 


“BECAUSE MOST OF YOUR MONEY — 
IS LOANED ON DEMAND OR QUICK 
LOANS. oe 


BECAUSE YOUR MONEY CAN BE. 
LOANED TO MERCHANTS, MANU- | 
FACTURERS AND BUSINESS MEN TO __ 
CARRY ON BUSINESS. 


BECAUSE YOU CAN HAVE A 
CHECKING ACCOUNT AS WELL AS — 
A SAVINGS ACCOUNT. AT A BANK. © 


m 


The Dollar Savings & Trust| 
First National Bank | 
COMBINED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. $7.000.000 


YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO. 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS 
: PATENT MEDICINES, SICKROOM SUPPLIES, TOF 
ARTICLES, PERFUMES, SOAPS, STATIONERY, 


CANDIES, GIFTS, ETC. 


The Reporter does not carry adver- — 
' tisements of questionable character. 


HE Fourth Annual Meeting of 


Federation adjourned on 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 13, 
after a two day session dur- 
= which there was persistent atten- 
ion to the gist of business, 


- On Tuesday morning there assembled 
in one of the parlors of Hotel Morrison, 
the greatest assemblage of ~ boni- fide 
‘Tepresentatives the milk producers 
have ever known and the progress 
t these representatives made during the 
“next forty-eight hours will be reflected 
to the nation’s most important industry 
Ape years to come, 

Following the address of President 
“Milo D. Campbell, which appears else- 
where in this issue, the tentative pro- 
gram arranged by Manager Warber was 
eonsidered and decision made to follow 
such thru the sessions. 


The Roll Call was answered by those 
‘present by a brief outline of plans, 


the National Milk Producers’ 


policies, ete., of the member organiza-« 


tion represented. This proved to be a 
great help because it served to acquaint 
the delegates with each other and very 

forcibly brought before them the im- 
portant issues to which the following 

discussions and actions could most 
eeetly be directed. ¢ 


‘Without reserve, there was expressed 
‘the desirability of placing the milk pro- 
‘ducers in a more strategic position in 
-relation to the condensed milk market. 
Thru monopoly, and unified action, the 
condensed milk interests with a pro- 
duct only commanding five per cent. of 
the total milk production have created 
a demoralized market for all producers. 


The larger expression favored the or-. 


ganizing of marketing agencies permit- 
ting producers to assume entire respon- 
sibility in the manufacture and distri- 
bution of this product. _ 

- Subjects coming before the meeting 
bearing upon marketing plans were as 
follows: 

‘«The Basis of the Philadelphia Price 
Schedules and the Workings of its Sur- 
plus Plan,’’ by F. P. Willits, President 
of the Inter- State ae ‘Producers’ 
Association. 


“The New England Milk Producers’ 


marked progress by them all. 
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mee Held in Chicago 


By E. A. White 


Association’s Price and Surplus Plan,’’ 


’ by Richard Pattee. 


**The Michigan Milk Producers’ 
Surplus Plan,’’ by R. C.. Reed, secre- 
tary. 


“The Ownership and Operation of 
the. General Utility Plants of the Pro- 
ducers’ Co-operative Marketing Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Illinois,’’ by W. Ja 
Kittle. 


‘*The Ownership and Operation of 
the General Utility Plants of the Twin 
City Milk Producers’ Association of 
Minnesota,’’ by W. F. Schilling. 


Various Plans in Operation. 


These subjects were very ably hand- 
led by the speakers and created keen 
interest of the listeners. It is need- 
less to say, the methods and policies in 
foree on the various primary milk mar- 
kets are widely different. Hardly two 


of the great markets are operating up- 


on any given plan toa detail 
strange to say there 


and. 
seemed to be 
is 
obvious: there can be no hard and fast 


rules laid down to govern operations” 


on all markets for so many varying 


- elements enter of an individual charac- 


ter as to make it necessary for each to 
adjust within them. © 


Perhaps, the originality of the many 
plans have, and justly so, made their 
exponents more or less conceited to 
them. It would be rather hard -tv 
make a success of any plan in which 


those interested failed to have the 
‘greatest confidence and hence the 
writer is glad there exists the ten- 


dency to uphold every organization and 
its policies as a model. There is good 
in all of them and success can be at- 
tained so long as aims are kept within 
reach. There will always be failure in 
trying to do the impossible and im- 
possible things are always those that 
are not natural to business. 


“‘Legal Aspects of the Form of Or- 
ganization and Price Determining Ac- 
tivities of Producers’ Co-Operative 
Marketing Associations’? was a sub- 
ject handled by Mr. J. D. Miller, of the 


Dairymen’s League. Points brought 
out by Mr. Miller were well taken and 
ought to prove of yalue to the member 
organizations. The status of the Act to 
permit collective bargaining by far- 
mers was given and advices are this 
measure will come before the Senate 
for final action this winter. There are 
some who have not fully recommended 
this proposed legislation because of 
their belief these farmers ean estab- 
lish their right to do business without 
it. Probably the greatest argument for 
the bill is in that few of the co-oper- 


ative organizations can oppose expen-- 


sive litigation and that the establish- 
ing of the right to collective bargain- 
ing by Congressional action will elimi- 
nate the many annoying cases brought 
by certain classes of self-seeking politi- 
cians. Regardless of the outcome of 
this bill, farmers organizations will 
have to stay within the right and the 
mere fact the statutes recognize the 
right to collective bargaining will not 
suffice to cover unfair practice. 


Extending Organization Work. 


By action of the delegates, a com- 
mittee will formulate definite plans to 
complete the organization of the na- 
tion’s milk producers into co-operative 
organizations. When the organization 


program is complete, the Federation 
will seek the assistance of the Grange, 
Farm Bureau Federation, and such 
other agencies. as could be of assist- 
ance in the execution of the plan. 
The suggestion had been made that the 
Farm Bureau Organization be solicited 
to take over the entire matter, but the 
discussion of the delegates showed there 
Was unanimous opinion the plan and 
program was the business of the Na- 
tional Milk Producers’ - Federation 
solely, but that in its execution the 
Farm Bureau and Grange could be of 
material assistance and would doubt- 
less be glad to serve the milk producers 
in this way. It seems fortunate that 
this version of the relationship between 
the National Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion and other organizations can be 
had and which will no doubt simplify 


Plain Question, Plain Reply. 
* (Special to The World) 

Greenville, 8. C.—‘‘Sam, I heard you 
is dead; if you is, telegram me; if you 
ain’t, send me $10.’’ 
of a ‘telegram received here teday by a 
negro, John Collins, from another negro 
living in North Carolina. — 

Collins, who has about recovered 
from recent, gunshot wounds, drafted 
this answer: ‘‘I is dead, your ten will 
be eplied to a coffin.’’ 
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Nadlie's 1 Milk Producers Well Represented at Annual Meeting 


the work and avoid many undue com- 


plications. In many places there is 
already some complications hindering 
the efficient and proper organization of 
producers organizations and all be- 
cause some well meaning, but incompe- 
tent parties, have attempted to solve 
the milk producers’ problems. 

The co-operative dairy organization 
is too complicated and too easily 
‘‘mussed up’’ to leave to the solution 
of others than those whose experience 
enable them to more intelligently ad- 
vise. 

Federation Manager Reports. 


Mr. G. P. Warber, Manager of the 
Federation, presented a report which 
tended to visualize the work of his 
office. Although lis employment has 
only extended over a few months, dur- 
ing which time it has been necessary to 
completely organize whatever activities 
the office has undertaken, there is a 
very encouraging result. Mr. Warber 
has been called to a vast undertaking, 
requiring the greatest amount of good 
business judgment to be executed with 
the utmost skill. Proper management 
will make the National Federation a 
great factor in promoting the inter- 
ests of milk producers and others en- 
gaged in the industry. 

Reports of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer were received and accepted with 
recommendations. 

Reports brought to the assemblage by 
the Resolutions Committee are not 
available for publication in this issue, 
but will probably be published or com- 
mented upon at a later time. 


Many of the reports and discussions 
had will be subjects to appear in the 
Reporter in more detailed and under- 
standing form than is possible to con- 
struct in the short period since the 
meeting. Our opinion is, the meeting 
cannot fail to broaden the minds and 
develop greater understanding between 
the nation’s dairy leaders and that the 
co-operation between all producers will 
consequently be greatly advanced. To- 
day, it matters very little where the 
milk producer has his business, in the 
north, the east, the south, the west, 
there are the same problems in the 
main and needing the same attention. 
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SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT. 


Right at this time there are some 
very important economic problems fac- 
ing the dairy farmers of this nation 
and worthy of their study. These prob- 
lems are in the fundamental laws of 
the agricultural industry as a whole. 

conditions existing for 

y products are not condi- 

x alone to this branch of 

agriculture. Excepting a few special 

ized lines, there has been a general 

breakdown in the markets of all agri- 

cultural products and in most cases of 

more dire consequence than that for the 

dairy farmer. In some of these the 

demoralization has existed for a con- 
siderable period of time. 

This condition is causing thousands 
of farmers to consider changes in their 
‘farm operations, and for this we mean 
to say, they are looking for a more 
profitable product to produce. The 
grain, cattle and cotton producers are 
asking themselves how to turn their 
labor into more profitable returns and 
many of these are and will be looking 
enviously toward the dairy cow. Hs- 
pecially is this so of the grain farmer 
who desists in placing his crops upon 
the market at the existing low prices. 


Now, what is to happen if such a- 


practice becomes extensive and the 
vast numbers of dairy farmers are ma- 
terially increased? It is true that for 
the immediate time there would be no 
increase in the total milk production, 
but the tendency would be to encour- 
age breeding and raising of young 
stock and the real effect fvould then 
become apparent. 

If the foundation for these argu- 
ments are sound, it is well that the 
present flury in the milk market has 
come, for certainly it will greatly act 
as a balance against such an unwelcome 
trend, even tho the dairy business 


again stabalizes before other agricul-. 


tural lines. : 

It would seem the present conditions 
demand of dairy farmers to consider 
greatly the source to which saleable 
cows may find their way. Poor cows 
should not be unloaded upon some 
other unfortunate farmer, but instead 
should go to the butcher. 
offer as attractive a proposition as can 
be found in the agricultural industry 
today, and hence owners can act upon 
this fact. 


THE SPECIALIZED DAIRY FARM, 


On many farms there has been a con- 
centration of effort looking toward (in- 


Good cows: 


RAM Ade td 


tentionally or otherwise) the placing of 
all cash income in the form of the milk 
check. In other words, the farm has 
become a specialized institution for 
milk production, Ee 
The elimination of many of the gen- 


eral farm activities has proceeded in. 
many instances to the point where the. 


dairy farmer has even depended upon 
purchased feeds for his herd. 

At the present -time, the operators 
Who have been following this trend 
are seriously questioning the wisdom 
of the practice and in most cases de- 
clare the safety of the farm business 
for the individual rests with more as- 
surance in his ability to keep his farm 
efforts balanced. 

Hogs, chickens, cows and _ general 
crop activities are a pretty safe com- 
bination, but specializing in any one of 
these is a pretty hard game. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
BANQUET. 


On Thursday evening, Oct. 14, at 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, the first ban- 
quet held under the name of all 
branches of the dairy industry proved a 
suecess. 

There have been banquets for pro- 


ducers, for dealers, or manufacturers of 


equipment, or various groups of each, 
but never before has there been such 
an occasion in this nation supported by 
them all. The novelty was in the suc- 
cessful correlation of the many whose 
business operations have so disregarded 
the mutual interests of-each other. 

Of course there was served milk and 
ice cream, and other relishes, and all 
the while a stream of pleasing music 
prepared the way for the interesting 
and practical remarks of speakers to 
follow. 

In the main, the events of the even- 
ing centered around the importance of 
teaching the ‘‘truths in milk.’? In ad- 
vertising and educating the consuming 
public to recognize how much we must 
depend upon the dairy cow for heaith 
and happiness. 
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YOUR SEED | 


lt is nof necessary fo apply — 
AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE — 
at the time of seeding. Expe- 
rimental Station work has 
demonstrated that just as good 
results are obtained when 
BESSEMER PULVERIZED 
LIMESTONE is applied in late — 
Fall or Winter. — 


LAST YEAR FARMERS EVERY- 
WHERE DELAYED ORDERING 
LIMESTONE UNTIL LATE IN THE 
WINTER OR EARLY SPRING. — 
THE HARDSHIP THAT RESULTED ~ 
IS KNOWN BY ALL. ON AC — 
COUNT OF LABOR TROUBLES 
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GESTION OF FREIGHT, MANr — 
DID NOT GET THEIR LIMESTONE 
UNTIL LATE AND MANY NOT 
UNTIL THE PLANTING SEASON 
WAS OVER. IT MAY BE YEARS 
BEFORE RAILROAD RELIEF - 
WILL BE WORKED OUT. . IT IS — 
IMPERATIVE, THEREFORE, THAT 
AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE BE 
ORDERED EARLY AND SHIPPED 
EARLY. IT IS THIS WAY ONLY 
THAT USERS MAY BE CERTAIN: 
THAT THEIR REQUIREMENTS 
ARE MET. EVERY FARMER HAS 
AN ABUNDANCE OF SPACE FOR ~ 
STORAGE. HE IS LESS CROWD- — 


THAN IN ANY OTHER SEASON. — 
IT IS GOOD BUSINESS TO GET 
THE NEEDED SUPPLIES IN ~_ 
HAND. _ . 

HE WHO CROWDS HIS WORK — 
INSTEAD OF LETTING WORK 
CROWD HIM IS USUALLY MANY | 
STEPS AHEAD OF HIS NEIGH- 
BOR WHO OPERATES ON THE — 


WE CAN SHIP NOW 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO) 
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_ this organization.—Editor. — 


DVISORY COUNCIL SPECIAL 
| MEETING. 


At the special meeting of the Ad- 
visory Council of the Northwestern or- 
ganization held in Wauseon on Friday, 
et. 15, several important issues con- 
fronting the membership was discussed 
and action taken looking toward their 
remedy. 5 

‘Failure of buyers to recognize the 
ight of their producers to bargain col- 
lectively thru their organization caused 
the Council to take a determined ac- 
tion to bring about recognition by 
these buyers or in the failure of this, 
jo seek other outlets for the milk. The 
Mfficers and members of this organiza- 
jon have always had in mind ‘‘fair 
lay’? and their first desires had been 
|:hat buyers would show the same spirit. 
from the very beginning, there has 
een displayed a spirit of sober judg- 
nent, free from the influence of spas- 
‘nodic temperment, and this very fact 
8 guiding the organization right. 


_ Oftentimes the members of such or- 
‘sanizations fail to appreciate the com- 
dlications of the work and _ expect 
shings to be accomplished in a few 
veeks time. A moments reflection, 
‘hat the present system of buying, 
iandling and distribution of milk is 
he result of years’ perfection by the 
juyers and therefore it is too much to 
‘xpect a complete change in a limited 
veriod. ‘Several years will pass before 
roducers can entirely iron out the 
yrinkles existing today, much’ depend- 
2g upon the determination producers 
old. | 
| Buyers who do not desire to see the 
roducers organization develop must 
niversally grab upon the idea that to 
fuse recognition and paying of sell- 
ig commissions to the organization 
‘ill lower the moral of the members 
od result in a natural death. This ap- 
rently has been the intention of buy- 
‘ss with whom the Northwestern or- 
lanization desires to deal. How suc- 
essful their plan will be depends upon 
ow emphatically the producers press 
heir claims. ; ; 
| The plan upon fwhich the organiza- 
‘on is grganized is the sale of stock in 
5.00 shares to each producer. This 
joney cannot be used for running ex- 
iene of the organization, but must be 
i 


) 
} 
/ 
| 


: 


sid intact, either in cash or thru safe 
ivestments. This protects the stock- 
pider and makes the stock always 
‘orth the price paid. The stock can 
ren be sold by one producer to another 
' converted into cash when conditions 
quire. A producer discontinuing the 
he business can thus dispose of his 
jock to another who may be entering 
je dairy business and the full value 


‘ the stock will be represented by as- . 


its to the Company. 


ies, rents, and other similar expenses 
je to be met by the collection of a 
shee oe We for the sale of milk. The 
embers of the organization should 
irstall any attempts of dealers to 
jancially embarass the organization 
ru refusal to recognize the organiza- 
im or collect the commissions under 
te provisions made. 


Im resolutions adopted by the Coun- 
, the work of the Board of Directors 
8 endorsed and highly complimented. 


‘The work of these co-operative or- 
{ nizations is not a thing to be fully 
nprehended at a glance, but requires 
yught, association and discussion be- 
‘e the vision comes. This vision is 
‘king rapid progress in the minds of 
» members of the Advisory Council 
ithe methods of handling the meet- 
| was characteristic of the veteran 
lies. Without question, the realiza- 
n of the problems and applicable 
nedies is fast crystalizing, These 
‘8)tements were in many cases substan- 
tited by the acknowledgement of the 
itividual members. é 


v 
ie current expenses, including sal- 
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THE NORTHWESTERN CO-OPERATIVE SALES CO. 
In this department will be found articles and notices of interest to 


N.C. O. 8S. membership. Correspondence is invited from those who 
may offer suggestions and ideas directed toward promoting success of 


The complexity of the Northwestern 
work is great, because of the limited 
market existing at the present time. 
Condensed milk has been looked to 
solely as the outlet for the vast por- 
tion of the milk produced and with a 
market break-up of present proportions 
there should enter the question as to 
whether this is economically sound for 
the producers of the district. During 
the past four or five years, the con- 
densed milk trade has enjoyed the 
greatest prosperity known to history, 
and it is hardly conceivable that any 
such favorable market will ever again 
exist. 


The dairymen of this district should 
immediately plan the greatest econ- 
omies in their production program. 
Great care should be used looking to- 
ward proper feeding, or securing the 
most milk at the least feed cost. It is 
absolutely essential to cull the herds of 
cows that have no chance to carry 
thru and return their keep. 


What the individual producer should 
do is a matter for him to decide, but 
the safest guide would seem to be a 
conservative dairy program. There no 
longer exists the promising factors in- 
fluencing greater dairy indulgence, 


OCTOBER PRICE. 


Toledo dealers continue to pay $3.60 
for 3.5 milk f. 0. b. city. 4¢ butterfat 
differential. Condensories pay $2.25 
per hundred for 3.5 milk, 


Attempts were made to lower prices 
to producers on the Toledo market and 
some agitation. was had in the daily 
papers. 
ried the market for October without 
change. In a published report, Mr. 
Page, of the Page Dairy Company, very 
emphatically took-a stand for pro- 
ducers. 


The condensory price was only an- 
nounced for the first half of the month, 
but it is hardly anticipated any ma- 
terial change if any will be made for 
the last half. Some condensed milk is 
being made, but as rapidly as possible 
the milk is being converted into butter 
and cheese. Where the milk is separ- 
ated, farmers are given the skim milk 


_ at 25 cents per hundred and on this 


basis those who have hogs or young 
stock have a materially better proposi- 
tion. 


COMPLETING ORGANIZATION 
WORK. 

With the completing of harvest 
work, there should be taken up earn- 
estly, the completion of organization 
work. Force of numbers is the great- 
est factor in the securing of recogni- 


-tion for dairymen, although such force 


may have no further bearing. A fully 
organized district operating upor good 
business principles is the secret to suc- 
cess. Without both of these, there is 
a thorny path for those who trod. 


Each dairyman is just as much mor- 
ally responsible in the work of helping 
to rid themselves of industrial oppres- 
sion as would be the work of helping to 
save the neighbor’s farm buildings 
from flames.. The more opportunity 
for a community, the more opportunity 
for the individual. So why be a draw- 
back? 


ATTEND CHICAGO MEETING. 


President Burr and Manager Web- 
ber, attended the meeting of the Na- 
tional Milk Producers’ Federation held 
in Chieago, Oct. 12-13. County Agent 
Cave was also present at one of the 
sessions. 


The information these men obtained 
during the course of the meeting will 
prove of great value in the developing 
and operation of the Northwestern or- 
ganization. 


Milk helps prevent disease. 


| DAIRYMEN’S- PRICE REPORTER _ 
~ DELTA GONDENSORY SUPPLIES 


Producers supplying the Delta Con- 
densory have disapproved—of the ac- 


The dealers have wisely car-— 


hae «dl ‘. at re 
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tion of the Delta condensory in ship- 
ping milk to be used on the St. Louis 
whole milk market. The St. Louis pro- \ 
ducers had trouble with their dealers 
and withdrew shipments to them. 


8T. LOUIS. 


_ Patronize 
Home Dealers 


The mail order building material dealers have so diligently 
advertised that they ean furnish building material at a big 
saving that people are taking them at their word. 


As a matter of fact this is a myth. Most any up-to-date 
lumber dealer can meet them in price and beat them in service 
and quality of material. 


Our policy in relation to this kind of competition, is— 


To furnish as good, if not better material for any design issued by 
mail order houses at a price guaranteed not to be higher than theirs. 


To give better service in delivery of material, as we always have on 
hand a full stock of material, i 


To guarantee entire satisfaction in every respect and to promptly 
adjust any differences. 


We are a home company operating for home interests and 
your patronage will indirectly benefit the whole community. 


The Western Reserve Lumber C0. 


WARREN, O. W.& N. Phone 2114, 2115 
NILES, OHIO Bell Phone 60, 91 
GIRARD, OHIO Bell Phone 514 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO Tell. 192 


West Dawson St. 
Erie Street 
Prospect Street 
Jay Street 


CREAM 


We will pay 5c above highest Chicago quota- 
tions for butter-fat in sour cream 


The Islay Dairy Co. 
1033 Mahoning Avenue 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Both Phones 


MAXWELL |* 


MORE MILES PER GALLON 
MORE MILES ON TIRES 


The Kay Motor Sales Co. 


789 Wick Avenue YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


es 
- H. Blanche and P. Paulson, Ady. ©. 


‘DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS 1920-1921 _ 


The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Company 
of Youngstown, Ohio Be 


Court House, Ross Street, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branch Office: 


Alliance Local 


‘§. S. Sipely, Pres.; A. F. Hazen, Sec. ; 
G. A. Allenbaugh, Treas.; A. M. Eckert, 
Adv. ©. 

Andover Local 

J. H. Sparling, Pres.; W. S. Orow, Sec.; 
©. B. Fitts, Treas.; H. Sparling and 
BE. L. Watson, Adv. O. 

Ashtabula Local 

A. A, Harmon, Pres.; E._O. McKibben, 
Sec.; Dan Fargo, Treas.; Dr. Fredericks, 
Adv. 0. 

Augusta Local 

DNs seca Pres.; L. 8. Grimes, Sec. 
& Treas.; J. W. McGhee and M. J. Rains- 
berger, Ady. OC. 
Austinburg Local 

Will Wasson, Pres.; F. H. Reynolds, Sec. ; 
Frank Hess, Treas.; A. J. Heath and w. 0. 
Ellsworth, Adv. 0 

Barnesville Local 

W. H. Van Scoyoc, Pres.; J._S. Bailey, 
Sec. & Treas.; W-. H. Sears ‘and W. H. Van 
Seoyoc, Adv. C. 

Bayard Local 
‘WwW. O. Bower, Pres. ; ; Chas. W. Hart, Sec.; 


L. B. Unger, Treas.; oO. Bower, Wm. 
Temple, Whitack and Lawrence 


AVALICES, Ady. O. 
Beaver Center Local 
W. I. Hackett, Pres.; G. W. Fuller, Sec. ; i 
Willis Dain, Treas. ; G. W. Fuller, Ady. C. 
Bessemer Local 
W. W. Morrison, Pres.; S. J. Rhodes, Sec. 
& Treas.; Thos. H. Ray, Adv. O. 
Blairsville Local 
Jacob Brown, Pres.; Jay S. Grumbling, 
Secy. and Treas.; Jno. 'B. Flenniken, Ady. O. 
Braceville Local 
OG. R. Davis, Pres.; Frank Nye, Sec.; 
B. McConnell, Treas.; J. A, Crabbs and 6 
R. Davis, Adv. O. 
Bristol Local : 
BH. G. Clark, Pres.; M. H. Barbe, Sec.; J. 
H. Hicks, Treas. ; john H. Hyde, Adv. O. 
Brown Township Local 


Wm. Moses, Pres.; Merle Dewell, Sec. & 
ge Chas. Peters and W..G. Thompson, 
Vv. 


Butler Short Line 


Wnmas, Pres.; F. H. Rosebaugh, Sec. 
bo and F. H. Rose- 


2 et 


al 
ER. ; | OC. Hunt; Sec.; 
s. BDA Mieus- pO: Heintzelman, 
Ady. © 
Champion Local 
BR. BR. Durst, Pres.; A. P. Tyler, Sec.; L. 
W. Pierce, Treas. & Ady. C 
Chartiers Local 
Jas. M. Paxton, Pres.; John W.. Quivey, 
Sec. & Treas.; Jas. Paxton and John W. 
Quivey, Adv. O. 
Cherry Valley Local 
R. E. Palmer, Pres.; Guy G. Piper, Sec.; 
A. ©. Petrie, Treas.; O. O. Hoover and Guy 
G. Piper, Ady. ©. - 
Coitsville Local 


R. W. Collins, Pres.; D. M. Brownlee, 
yale oo Wilson, Treas.; R. W. Collins, 
Ady. ‘ 


Colebrook Local 
L. G. Kreig, Pres.; ©. A. Peck, Sec.; C, 
H. Turner, Treas. ; G. Moore, Adv. OC. 
Conneaut Local 
W. A. Wheeler, Pres.; 
B. P. Skinner, Treas.; 
Ady. ©. 


WwW. W. Marble, 
, Conneautville Local : 
Officers Not Reported. 

Connoqguenessing Valley Local 
Officers Not Reported. 
Cortland Local 
O. B. Churchill, Pres.; G. L. Parke, Sec.; 

W. L. Dechert, Treas. ; ; J.P. Dilley and G. 

~L. Parke, Adv. GC, 

* Deerfield Local 
©. L. Burkey, Pres.; W. F. Kirkbride, 

Sec. & Treas.; O. L. Diver and 1. Griffith, 

Ady. C. 

Denmark Local 
KR, Sampson, Pres.; ; G. A. Huey, Sec.; 
JG a pene Treas.; KE. A. Sampson, C. 


Dorset Local 

G@. A. Van Winkle, Pres.; 
Winkle,- Sec.; R. R. Mells, Treas.; ‘: : 
Cox, 8. T. Knapp and P. ©. Baumer, Adv. O. 

“i East Clairdon Local 

F. W. Pierce, Pres.;. Geo. F. Reynolds, 
Sec.; Byron Adams, Treas.; A. ©, Stll- 
well, Adv. C. 

Bast Liverpool Local 
Officers Not Reported. 
Eighty-four Local 

H. B. Mollenauer, Pres.; Wm. G. Wilson, 

ae Pres.;, A. L. Berry, Secy. and ates 
. 8. Wilson, Adv. 0. 
Farmington Local 

Burt Hatch, Pres.; A. Y. Osmer, Sec.; 
George Hyde, Treas.; Harry Hathaway and 
Harry Dana, Adv. O, 

Fowler Local 
aBy, Powers, Pres.; Ward Trumbull, Sec..; 


H. Forward, Na odd + Geo. Cover and Paul 
Foewaek, Adv. ©. 


A. J. Cheney, Sec.;' 


Greene Local — 
Bis D. Vaughn, Pres:; i OW. Le Liovey cay 
S. Dennison, Treas.; A. Vv. Case and © 
. Warren, Adv. O. : hii 
Greenford Local 5 
OCobourn, ee A. B. “Williamson 
HH. H. Lesher, Adv. 0. 
Gustavus Local 
E. C. Gray, Pres.; W. A. Smith, Sec.; 
H. Partridge, Treas.; H. 0, Beatty ‘and B 
i. Totten, Adv. C. ; 
Hambden Local 
FE. S. Bartlett, Pres.;  Oarl H. 
Sec.; D. Bullard, Treas.; fF. s. 
and &. L. Young, Ady. ©. 
Hanover Local 


John Batzli, Pres.; H. E. Bower, Sec. & 
Treas.;  Ohas. Wernet and John Batzli, 


Ady. C 


A. G. 
Sec. & Treas. ; 


Parker, 
Bartlett 


Hartstown Local 


GC. GC. McOurdy, Pres.; J. 8. Patton, Sec.; 
J. H. Blair, Treas.; J. FE. Patterson, Ady. C. 


Homeworth Local 


G. F. Ramsayer, Pres.; W. Z. Orist, Sec.; 
O. G. Hahn, Treas.; W. T. Shekels, Dek. 
Hahn and G. F. Ramsayer, Ady. C. 


Indiana Local 
No Officers Reported. .  ‘ 
Irwin Local ° 
No Officers Reported. 
Jamestown Local 
|, F. Bean, Pres.; OC. W. Moreland, Secy.; 
I. H. Carr, Treas.; R. H. Bruner and Wilson 
Carr, Ady. ©, : 
Jefferson Local 
BE. R. Miller, Pres.; Harry ©, King, Sec. 
& Treas.; E. R. Miller, W. Hamilton and 
Harry CO. King, Adv. O. 
Johnston Local 
|. A, Denman, Pres.; HE. R. Millikin, Sec. 
& Treas.; Roy Lynn and L. G. Elder, Adv. ©. 
Kinsman Local 
Jas. C. Mathews, Pres.; N. W. Thompson, 
Vice Pres.; T. A. Fell, Secy.; H. J. Fobes, 


_Treas.;: P. i. Doyle, Adv. 0 


Leetonia Local 
Harry D. Holloway, Pres.; 
ler, Sec.; Wilbur DeRhodes, Treas. 5 
S. Kellar, Adv. C. : 

Linesville caf 
Henry Shellito, Pres.; <A. B. Rha, Sec. ; 
H: J. Harris, Treas. ; ‘A. G. Henry, A. W. 
Anderson, Olint Ladner and Jas. Welch, 
Adv. C. eis 


Dallas ©._Sit- 
John 


Little Beaver Local 
No Officers Reported. 
Manor Valley Local 


J. F. Torrence, Pres.;_ F. 8. Blank, See. & 
Treas.; J. M, Blank and A. J. Prye, Adv. ©. 


Mecca Local 
BE. J. Knight, Pres.; 
~. A. Jacoby, Treas.; A. P. King, Ady. O 
Mesopotamia Local 
J. @. Johnston, Pres.; B. D, Woodford, 
Sec.; B. J. French, Treas.; J. 0, Johnston 
and B. D. Woodford. 
Montour Local 
J. A. Matchett, Pres.; J. H. Stewart, Sec. 
& Treas.; W. J. Wilson, Adv. C. 
Moravia Local 
No Officers Reported. 
New Alexandria Local ; 
John Moffatt, Pres.; .R. A. Seanor, Sec, & 
Treas.; W. T. Seanor, Adv. O. 
Newton Falls Local 
Robt. Van Winkle, Pres. ; D. H. French, 
Sec.; Guy Newlon, Treas.; Harry Hoffman, 
W. S. Griffith, A. H. Griffith aut Bryan 
Scott, Ady. C. 
New Galilee Local 
WwW. W. McMillen, Pres.; R. D. McAnlis, 
Sec.; G. D. Fields, Treas.; Ww. W. Mce- 
Millen, Ady. C. 
New Castle Local 
tT. W, Houston, Pres.; .C. ©. Cox, Sec.; 
Cc. M. Hartzell, Treas. ; . W. Houston, 
Ady. C. 
New Lyme Local 
No Officers Reported. ry 
New Waterford Local 
J. H. Edgerton, Pres.; O. O. Thomas, Sec. 
& Treas.; Willis Rupert and Frank Kannal, 


Ady. C 
North Bloomfield Local 


Cc. B. McKnight, ere J. Wallace Goag- 
land, Sec. & Treas. ; . M. Mack, Ady. ©. 
North ae Local 
Harvey Metzler, Pres.; 
Syl Rapp, Treas. ; J. R. 

Withers, Adv. .0. 
North Jackson Local 
W. W. Miller, Pres.; ©. A. Buck, Sec.;. J. 


Hazen and J. H. 


Pe Witcheock, Treas.; E. F. Noble, 0. BE. 
@Clemens, Geo. G. Ewing and F. D. John- 
son, Ady. C. 
; North Shenango Local 
F. §. Linn, Pres.; Oarl Collins, See. ; 


P. Pollock, Treas.; F. H. Gilliland and Don 
Simons, Adv. O. ‘ 
Norrisville Local 
R. Ll, Gordon, Pres.; Geo. W. Dillaman, 
Sec.;.O. A. Wood, Treas.; Kay Heald and 

Merl Baker, Adv. 0. 
Orwell meat 
Alex Anderson, Pres.; A. 
& Treas.; Ward Spellman, aay. 


Palmer Local 


oe Sec. 


Roy: Roberts, Pres.; Joe ad ian Sec.; J. 
©. Schermerhorn, Treas.; N. E. Part teh, nT 
N. Palmer and Hd Wheeler, Ady. ©. 

Pan Handle Local 

No Officers Reported. | 

Paris Twp. Local 

V. W. Sheatsley, Pres.; Irvin A. Snyder, 
Sec. & Treas.; _oW. Sheatsley, 0. N. De- 
Walt and Irvin A. Snyder, Ady. 0. . 


Dae at 2 
eC ae, J: Hall, Pres.; 


' See.; 3 
a G. L, Bailey, Ady 


W. B. Moore, Sec.; « 


S.U. Oamp, Secy., 


an 0 Ae “Harvey, Se 


t Es Dey. ; of 
G. | Hill, Treas ‘Btrock and 0. lA 
i (ee Adv. C. 


“Poland Looak 2 ees 
i bil Greiner, Pres.; Levi P. Good, Sec.; 
‘Baxter, Treas.; Frank Agnew, Ady. ©. 
Richmond Local 
M. L. Hitchcock, Sec. 
©. Varner and A. J. 


& Treas.; 
Adv. C: 
Rock Creek Local 


Pres.; J. O. 
1 apes & Armstrong, ‘Treas. ; CG, J. 


Rome Local 
a Sa N. Chapin, Pres.; Jos. Breslyn, Sec.; 
CG. G. Suppler, Treas.; Jos. Breslyn and W. 
W. Nevison, Adv. C. 
Saegertown Local 
_¢C. L. Shaw, Pres.; 
Treas.; Robert Mason, Harry Shanner, A. 
E. McGen, D, HE. Hotchkiss an Rodnez Hick- 
ernell, Adv. O. 
: Sandyville Local 
 B. M. Deitz, Pres.; Walter Hasly, 
Pres.; Edw. L. Steele, Secy. and Treas. 
Southington Local 
IN. So Boney Pres.; J. O. Lauth, Sec. & 
Treas.; Li. Huffman, N. J. Newell and O. 
R. Griffin, Ne C. 
Springboro Local 
S. W. Chapman, Pres.; Frank P. 


Vice 


Dorr, 


Sec.; Fred Thornton, Treas.; J. J. Mathers, 
aa pore B. Ray and Jos. Ourts, 
v. O. 


Transfer Local 


. Basil Morrison, Pres.; John L. Aeiherhate 
Sec.; F. S. Schade, Treas.; ———— Adv. C. 


Trumbull Local 


‘A. P. Buney, Pres.; D. H.- Smith, Sec.; 
ae ae Amidon, Treas.; J. E. McFarland, 
- : 


LOCAL MEETINGS. —- 


Gustavus Local, at Gustavus Town 
Fall, last Saturday preceding quarterly 
meeting at Youngstown which are held 
on the first of March, June, September 
and December. 

Augusta Local meets the first Satur- 
day night of each month at Augusta. 


Paris Township Local meets at Rob- 


ertsville Grange Hall on the third 
Thursday evening of each month. 

Palmer Local meets at Palmer School 
House first Saturday night of each 
month. 


Williamsfield Local meets at Williams- 


field Town Hall. 
“ Deerfield Local meets at Deerfield 
Town Hall, on second Wednesday of 
each month. 
Jefferson Local meets at Jefferson 
Town Hall first Wednesday evening 
~ each month until further notice. - 
Linesville Local meets ate Linesville 
Grange Hall first Wednesday night of 
each month. 


North Shenango Local meets third - 


Monday evening each month at Chapel 
Hall, Espyville. 
Rome Local meets at Town Hall, 


Rome Centér, last Saturday evening 


each month. 


ade is our - standard let it be ee 


140-147 West Federal St. 


R. 


| LOUIS WESTER & 


Distributors of 


a “No Ohsers: Reported. 


Weir, — 
0. B. Sabine, Treas. ; 
. Kropp, Ady. C 


Graves, — 
Rice ~ 


Karl Willard, Sec. & : 


_ Treas. ; 4 
* ; West Mecca Local 


for men, young men, boys and childrede 


abash Local 


= ‘Warren Local 


WER J. VanWye, Pres.; Ww. EL 
Sec. * Treas.; R. H. Vesey, Adv. C 


“Wayland Local — 


Pp N. Cropp, Pres. ; A. HE. ‘Gilbe Se 
©. A. Booth and 


T. W. MeOlellang,. Pres. ; 
Sec.; J. L. Allen, ‘Treas. ; 
and B. S. Jones, Ady. O. 


Westford Local | 


Thos. C. ee Pres.3>: a. E. Hurl 
Sec.; W. Miller, Treas. ; : 0. 
‘and N. D, Bennett, Ady. CO. 
West Penn Local 


A. J. Lang, Pres.; H. B. eae bea 
John Montgomery, Ady. ©. 


SAN slat 


Glen Hillyer; Pres.; ae 


B. W. Shively, Treas. ; 
J. P. Jones, Adv. OC. 


Wheeling Local j : 


J. B. Atkinson, Pres.; D. 
Eee ; John Supler, Treas.; H.- 
| R. Baines and R. H. Orr, Adv. 


Williamsfield_ Local 

G. B, Higgens, Pres.; FE. F Rose, Se 

V; Smith, Treas. ; , A. Owens and 
Martin, Ady. C. 


Windsor. Local. 

R. W. Barnard, President; J. L.. 
Vice President; M. M, Gladding, Secre 
0. E. Noble, Treasurer; S. R. Wilson, 
Noble and W, F. Thorpe, Ady. Com. 


Local organizations can hold inte 
of their members by sending | nowe 
ee the Reporter — j 


~ 


ADDRESS PITTSBURGH (OF PTC 
All members hive correspon € 
with The Dairymen’s Co-oper 
Sales Company are - advised to add 
the Pittsburgh office. . i 
The Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Company, Court House, Ross 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Do not address mail to Y: 
or Meadville, or Jefferson, : 
bers of the Board of Direc 
matters which are ¢ 
remember this will give you be 
quicker service. 


DO YoU KNOW? 


Thet:— 
85 per cent of i collars a d 
are made in Troy, N. Y. 
64 per cent of the oysters 
dug and canned in Baltimore. 
47 per cent of brassware i 
manufactured in Waterbury, 
87 per cent of the pottery 
made in East Liverpool, Ohio. 
45 per cent of the carpets we | 
made in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Attend the meetings ‘of 
organization. 


NOBLE WORM prive: Teale 


z ate 60 East Indianola Avenue 


wen 


Auto. 8899 


te Youngstown, Ohio | 


Y QUARTETTE AVER- 
732 POUNDS FAT. 

is 3 eS 

‘Three cows in the herd of H. W. 
nnell, Youngstown, Ohio, have re- 
tly completed very creditable Reg- 
er of Merit tests. This farm, known 
anberry Run, is the home of many 
producers, including the former 
champion, Fox’s Queen of Min- 
a 245459; 14,403 pounds of milk, 823 
nds fat and Sophie’s Dolly Dimple 
582, the present junior two-year-old 
umpion with a record of 10,814 
ds milk, 689 pounds fat. — 

nip Wauger 2nd 243040, produced 
4,876.5 pounds milk, 823.27 pounds fat. 
She was started on test at the age of 
ten years and nine months. This is the 
highest record in Ohio for cows begin- 
ning test at ten years of age. She also 
has a record of 9525 pounds milk and 
543.83 pounds fat at nine years and 
three months of age. Snip Wauger 2d 


daughters in the Register of Merit. Her 
dam is Snip Wauger 214812. - 


_ Riley’s Dame Landseer 329356, was 
‘started on test five years and eleven 
‘months of age. She procured 13,080.1 
pounds milk, 722.44 pounds fat. She 
was sired by Riley’s Perfection 101607, 
‘and out of Diantha Lahdseer 228968. 


' She also has a record of 5692 pounds 
milk, 325.37 pounds fat in the Register 
_of Merit, made at two years and eleven 
_months of age. ‘ 


| The third cow, Financial Raleigh’s 
.Foxy 345311, becomes the senior three- 
.year-old champion of Ohio. She was 
started on a test at three years sand 
pe months of age, and produced 

12,115.8 pounds milk, 667.25 pounds fat. 

‘oxy was sired by Financial Raleigh’s 
Noble 102230, the sire of four daugh- 
tars in the Register of Merit. Her dam 
 Fox’s Queen of Minerva, who has 
“+9 daughters in the Register of 
_“esie as well as being a producer her- 
otf. 

Gold Butter Beauty 296476, owned 
by L. J. Taber, Barnesville, completes 
‘the quartette. Her production for the 
year was 13,491.3 pounds milk, 715 
pounds fat, age seven years and seven 
‘months at start of test. Butter Beauty 
‘is the dam of the present yearling 
‘champion of Ohio, Beauty’s Gold 
‘Medal 397975, who finished test eight 
|months ago with 10,585.5 pounds milk, 
552.86 pounds fat. 

* Gold Butter Beauty has now com- 
ipleted two Register of Merit tests as 
' follows: 


Milk—Lbs. Fat—Lbs. . Age 
11,162.4 628.11 ~ 6yrs. 3 mos. 
13,491.3 715.43  Tyrs. 7 mos. 


| Beauty was sired by Goldie Butter- 
/nut’s Duke 104837, and out of Sunny 


|Brook Beauty 278951. 

; When one considers that a cow that 
produces 300 pounds butter-fat in one 
year is producing profitably for its 
‘owner, the value of producing cows like 
the above mentioned is easily realized. 


Ee: Te 2 RES Bias 
| STATEMENT OF SWIFT & €0. 


| ere = Sept. 15, 1920. 
Editor Price Reporter: 3 : 

_ Dear Sir:—A recent issue of your 
paper reports a campaign launched by 
|Nestle’s Company, together with Ore- 
/gon dealers, against an organization 
‘known as the Oregon Dairymen’s 
|League. In the last paragraph of the 
, article it is stated that Swift & Co. are 
helping to finance the campaign. 

| To this charge we enter emphatic 
‘denial. Swift & Co. is not helping to 
finance the campaign in opposition to 
the Oregon Dairymen’s League. 2 
|. We direct you attention to the Port- 
land Oregonian of Aug.. 26, which on 
page 12 contains an article reporting 


straining milk distributors and the 
Nestle’s Food Products Co, from indue- 
ing members of the Oregon Dairymen’s 
| Co-operative League to violate their 
contracts with the organization. We 
eall your especial attention to 
paragraph which absolves Swift & Co. 
from the charge made in the article 
which appeared in the Price Reporter. 


The paragraph referred to reads as 


the testimony presented in the course — 
jof the hearings for an injunction re- - 


the — 


is by Night Owl 72243, sire of four 


nh 


‘DAIRYMEN'S PRI0E 


‘*Harry West, proprietor of the Red 
Rock Creamery near Tigard, was trip- 
ped up by Dan J. Malarkey, attorney 
representing the dairymen, in his testi- 
mony concerning the meeting which he 
called at Hillsboro, during which 
addressed members of the League pres- 
ent and told them that Swift .& Co., the 
Nestle’s Food Products. Co., and big 
milk dealers would back any of the 
League members that broke their con- 
tracts with the organization. Mr. West 
averred he made the statement jwith- 
out having consulted any of the firms 
mentioned and on the assumption that 
they would. do so,’’ 

As a matter of fairness to Swift & 
Co., and in the interest of a correct 
understanding on the part of the read- 
ers of ‘the Price Reporter, we trust you 
will publish this letter and send us a 
marked copy of the issue in which it 
appears. 

Veny truly yours, 
SWIFT & COMPANY, 
Commercial Research Dept. 
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Willing to Help—Bolshevik Lady— 
-“*No, my man, it is not the slightest use 
me helping you to-day. You will be 
just as badly off to-morrow. You are a 
victim of the capitalistic system. That 
must be overthrown.’’ 

Colin the Cadger—‘‘Well, gimme 
thrippence toward some dynamite.’’— 
The Bulletin (Sydney). 


Ye Bold Editor—Special Correspon- 

dent—‘‘When they released me they 
said that if I showed my face in Ire- 
land again I should be shot.’’ 
_ Editor—‘‘T’ll let these Sinn-Feiners 
see that I’m not to be intimidated. 
You’ll go back by the next train.’’— 
Punch (London.) 


Dire Threat—Miss Mugg—‘‘T should 


‘like to have you paint my portrait, but 


one hundred pounds is too much.’’ 
Artist—‘‘Well, I’ll do it for fifty 

pounds, but I tell you in advance it 

will be an awfully accurate likeness.’’ 


_ —London Opinion. 


\ 


Why Wasn’t He? 
When Eve upon the first of men 
The apple prest, with specious cant, 
Oh, what a thousand pities then 
That Adam was not adamant. 
—The Gateway (Detroit). 


Indirect Success.—‘‘ Was your garden 
a success this year?’’ 

‘‘Very much so! My neighbor’s 
chickens took first prize at the poultry 
show.’’—The Passing Show (London). 


Missing Equipment.—Modern cars 
have every needed refinement except a 
place to keep the mortgage.—Baltimore 
Sun, 


Another Sphere of Usefulness.— What 
we wish is that Henry. Ford dealt in 
porterhouse steak.—Ohio State Journal. 


Read 
Reporter. 


the advertisements in the 


Milk is cheaper than meat. 
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While many are search- 
ing for economical trans- 
portation service, Gar-— 
ford owners are getting it 
in the Low Cost Ton-Mile. 


THE HENDERSON-OVERLAND 60. 
‘James A, Henderson, Gen. Mgr. 
Phones: Bell, 258; Auto, 5107 


Youngstown, O. 
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MAKING THE PUBLIC WISE On 
CERTAIN POLITICIANS 


Glass Container Association of America Starts Pub 
licity Campaign Directed to the Consuming Public 


NDER date of Sept. 23, 1920, a 
letter coming to the office of 
the PRICE REPORTER from 
the Glass Container Associa- 
tion of America contained 

the following statement: 


“¢**Certain types of politicians and 
public officials have been obtaining 
cheap notoriety by unworthily playing 
upon the public’s great interest in milk, 
something that has been entirely too 
common and which ought to be squarely 
met and stopped if possible by those 
interested in the milk business. — 


‘‘We are collecting instances of this 
practice with the idea of *preparing an 
article which will prove our conten- 
tions by the. citation of concrete cases. 


‘Tf you will look thru theiles of your 
paper and let us have news items or 
your editorial comment upon instances 
of this kind, and will send us copies, 
we will take it upon ourselves to use 
your information that the public will 
benefit thereby and be put on its guard 
against this sort of thing. Somebody 
ought to do this job and it is very 
likely that the proposed article could 
be handled with less show of self in- 
‘terest by us than by the milk inter- 
ests. 


‘¢Hoping our idea will peal to you, 
and that you will cooperate with us, I 
am, Yours druly* +73. 

ra rill say, this idea does 
the very reason most 
nd difficulties hinder- 
ae eB reae Siig 1 of constructive prin- 
ciples and practices in the industry 
generally is the result of incompetent 
or self-seecking politicians. 


Therefore The Reporter was glad to 
offer its co-operation and accordingly 
forwarded desired information insofar 
as: possible. In Ohio there has been a 
constant agitation by ‘‘self-seekers’’ 
for the past three years and has made 
a deplorable state of public opinion 
against producers, dealers, or any oth- 
ers concerned with the industry. 

The contrast between_ practices in 
handling the market milk business in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania is so great and 
readily apparent to anyone having 
direct opportunity to survey the situ- 
ation, that it oceurred to us a concrete 
example of the benefits coming to the 
public where the dairy industry is 
placed upon its honor, would strengthen 
the publicity of the kind proposed, and 
hence amongst the information  fur- 
nished was the ‘‘Pennsylvania Plan’’ 
of handling the market milk business. 


The following paragraphs taken from 
further correspondence received, speak 
for themselves: 

“<T am in receipt of your two letters 
with enclosures and am delighted with 
your co-operation. As soon as I have 
digested the- material you and others 
have sent me, I will in all probability 
communicate with you further on the 
matter.’? 

“Thank you for the additional in- 

formation on the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Plan.’ 
I believe this can be used pest ie od 
The public will undoubtedly place 
ereater confidence in the results of our 
investigation if they can bring to light 
the fact that not all public officials seek 
notoriety at the expense of the dairy 
industry. Your assistance has been 
most valuable to us.’’ 


Something to Worry About.—We 
know a lot of men who could make more 


money for themselves if they didn’t ° 


waste so much time worrying over 
Rockerfeller’s money. —Cincinnatti En- 
quirer. 


Not the Dollar It Was.—Last month 
the Buffalo Charity Organization So- 
ciety received a gift of one dollar, 
with the line: ‘‘You are welcome to 
this. I can’t buy anything with it.’’— 
The Survey. 


1% Preferred Stock of The 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Co. 


Is now offered to a limited amount at par— 


$100.00 a share. 


It is not a speculation, but a conservative in- 
come-producing investment—seven dollars a 
year, paid quarterly, on every $100 invested. 


It is not a chance hundreds of miles from 
home, but a partnership in a steadily growing 
company furnishing the essential services of 
electric light, power, heat and railway trans- 
portation right here in Mahoning and Trum- 
bull counties, Ohio, and Mercer, Lawrence and 
Beaver Counties, Pennsylvania. 


All preferred dividends have been paid since 
the organization of the Company in 1905. Full 
particulars are yours on request. ; 


The 


Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric 


(Formerly The Mahoning & Shenango Rwy. & Lt. Co.) 


Sharon, Pa. 


Youtigstown, O. New Castle; Pa. 
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Superior Finish—The Girl L ad- 
re that pianist’s - finish. Don’t 
“esd vb dee : 

The Man—‘‘ Yes. but T always dread 

ey beginning. Dallas News. 
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_ More Danger’ Ahea 
out of danger yet??? 
' "No, the doctor is going me 
three or four more visits.’’—The 
"way pea tees 


We carry a complete stock of pistons in the 
rough. Bushings, Bearings, Axle Shafts, 


Parts and all kinds of rings. 


We have a complete automobile machine shop and 


can give you service and expert workmanship. 


F. B. Smith Garage 
Chevrolet Paige 


36-46 PYATT STREET = 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO ‘BOTH PHONES — 


THE STURDY RUGGEDNESS, THE 
STAYING POWER IN COMMERCE 
TRUCKS---THEIR ABILITY TO ‘STAND 
THE GAFF’’ IS _IN---BUILT---N OT 
JUST INDICATED IN SERVICE AP- 
PEARANCE. ‘ 


THEY INCREASE THE EFFICIENCY —_ 
_ OF THE DRIVER : 


The Service Motor Truck Sates G0. 
83 East Myrtle Ave, ry Youngstown, 0. : 


Factory Disteibaters for. : 
The Commerce Bees: Car BOs Detroit, Mich, 


REPRESENTING CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYMEN’S ORGANIZATION 


A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buyin 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, 


OF OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 
Circulation This Edition, 11,800 - 
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HE opinion of Judge McCourt, Circuit Court 
of Multnomah County, Oregon, in the case 
of Oregon Dairymen’s League, Plaintiff, 
vs. Portland Damascus Milk Company, 
; Defendants, is of ifterest, not only to the 
embers of the League,-but to all dairymen who 
re members of co-operative organizations. 


_ A few weeks ago, the Oregon Dairymen’s 
eague obtained a restraining order, preventing 
1e Nestle’s Food Company and Portland milk 
ealers from continuing what the League claimed 
3 efforts to destroy the League. The hearing on 
1¢ application for a temporary injunction was held 
sfore Judge McCourt who denied the application 
id vacated the temporary restraining order. The 
itire opinion is too lengthy to publish in whole, 
id-the following paragraphs are excerpts with 
ich editorial remarks as may be. necessary for the 
ader to better understand. 


For two and one-half years immediately prior to 
me Ist, 1920, some 1500 producers surrounding 
wtland, Oregon, maintained an organization 
town as the Oregon Dairymen’s League. At that 
me there was organized a corporation known as 
e Oregon Dairymen’s Co-operative League and 
ch member was required to execute a contract 
lown as a ‘‘marketing agreement.’’? There ‘was 
80 organized a’ Dairymen’s By-Products Corpor- 
ion for the purpose of distributing whole milk 
manufacturing and distributing products. The 
ter corporation was placed under the control of 
e League. 
In 1919, the Nestle’s Food Company established 
ants in Coos and Yamhill counties and by paying 
higher price, closed out several cheese factories. 
me of these were taken over by the producer or- 
nization. The League met the opposition of thé 
»stle’s Company and consequently Nestles refused 
deal with the organization. (This was pursuing 
@ same policy common to Nestle’s viz. a lock-out 
co-operative marketing organizations.) re 
“‘The actiyities (of the League) toward domi- 
ting and controlling the milk supply, not only of 
» City of Portland but of the factories located 
ewhere, together with the arbitrary demand for 
increased price, gave the defendants such con- 
‘n that they decided upon an advertising cam- 
ign ealeulated to shake the faith of the mem- 
rs of the League in its advantages to them. Be- 
ining July 17, 1920, defendants ran advertise- 
nts in the daily newspapers of the City of Port- 
d, following the same by circulars sent to mem- 
‘s of the League. In this advertising venture 
) officials of the League were referred to in un- 
nplimentary terms and charged with having sel- 
\ interests. it was stated that the organization 
uld result in detriment and loss to the memégers 
1 pointed out that the members had pledged 
mselves to obligations unduly heavy by the 
tketing Agreement, which was referred to as 
inch agreements.’’ Statements were also made 
t the defendants ‘‘refused longer to be held up 
any group of selfish promoters,’’ and that they 
rould gladly deal with any and all actual dairy- 
a, but refused longer to attempt to do business 
h self-styled leaders ofthe body calling itself 
Dairymen’s League.’ © 8 — 
‘On July 17, 1920, the plaintiff ran an announce- 
at criticizing the defendants and stating that 
ns were being perfected for delivering the high- 
quantity of milk direct to the consumer. 
‘On July 15, 1920, each of the Portland distribu- 
s sent a letter to the producers supplying it with 
k, stating that it »would continue to pay the 
sent prices for milk and cream, 
a meeting which he ealled of the producers 
his plant with milk, H. A. West, repre- 


m oP 
x bo. ee 


othe 
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senting the Red Rock Dairy, stated that he had been 
advised by an attorney that the Marketing Agreement 
signed by members of the League was void and that it 
was his opinion that other milk dealers viewed the con- 
tract in like manner. Mr. West also stated that he 
would meet the expense of any litigation such producers 
might provoke in the event they should deliver their milk 
to the Red Rock Dairy and received pay therefor direct 
from it. Mr. West testified that he had not been author- 
ized either expressly or impliedly by any of the other 
defendants to make the latter proposal, but did so’ en- 
tirely upon his ewn initiative. 


‘Some of the defendants visited a few of the mem- 
bers of the League for the purpose of securing from such 
members copies of letters, circulars and other written mat- 
ter sent them by the League, and while the League and 
its purposes were upon such visits discussed briefly and 


One of the attractive posters issued by the National 
Dairy Council, Milk producers must soon commence to sup- 
port regular and extensive advertising campaigns to increase 

- milk consumption. 


| 
in a general way it does not appear that breach of the 
member’s contract with the League was solicited. 


“‘Plaintiff charges that the acts of the defendants 
constitute illegal interferences with its contract rights 
under the marketing agreements, whereby plaintiff is 
threatened with irreparable damage. Defendants insist 
that their acts do not constitute such interference and 
contend that the marketing agreements unreasonably 
restrain trade and are therefore contrary to public policy 
and void. . 


‘*A person who induces a party to a contract to 
break it, intending thereby to injure another person or 


to get benefit for himself, commits an actionable wrong. 


unless there is sufficient justification for the interference. 
The theory of this doctrine is that a party to a Sonera 


complainant must show 


. 


g and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers: Upon Business Principles . 
as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Judge in Injunétion Suit 


“‘What will justify interference with the con- 
tract rights of another cannot be easily or satisfac- 
torily defined and must be determined by the facts 
of the case. If an intentional'interference is shown, 
there is a legal presumption of malice on the party 
inducing the breach of the contract; his justifica- 
tion for such interference must be an equal or 
superior right in self, 

‘The right of competition, which is nothing 
more than the right to promote one’s own interests, 
does not justify one in inducing another to break 
his contract with a third person. 

‘*In an action to tort, to recover damages the 
that the defendant’s acts 
were the direct and proximate cause of the injury 
and consequent damage. Likewise it must be made 
to appear in this case that the acts complained of, 
if allowed to continue, would directly and proxi- 
mately produce breaches of the contracts under con- 
sideration with consequent damage to plaintiff. 

“*Defendants had notices of the contracts; com- 
pliance with the contracts had already reduced, and 
would in the future reduce and restrict defendants’ 
milk supply; a supply was not conveniently avail- 
able elsewhere. The purpose then, of the defend- 
ants was to recover their milk supply that had been 
diverted by the requirements of the contract. The 
acts of the defendants long continued were natur- 
ally calculated to and were intended to shake the 
faith of the members in the fairness and fair deal- 
ing of the League management and convince them 
that the arrangement was detrimental to the mem- 
bers rather than to their advantage. The certain 
result must have been the return to defendants of 
some, at least, of their former milk supply, that 
had been contracted to the League, with consequent 
breaches of marketing agreements. Plaintiff is, in 
a sense, a competitor of defendants; many League 


members have been delivering milk to some of the + 


defendants for years; they have ceased delivering 
milk to defendants or threaten to do so because of 
control exerted by plaintiff pursuant to the market- 
ing agreements. These facts furnish defendants 
some excuse for attempting to induce breaches of 
these contracts, but do not constitute complete 
justification for such action. However, they may 
properly be taken into account in determining 
whether a temporary injunction should be granted. 
Particularly is this so where not one of the more 
than two thousand contracts has been violated as 
a result of defendants’ efforts, but on the contrary 
League members on the whole become stronger in 
their ‘attachment to the organization. \ 
‘‘Before issuing an injunction a court ought to 
be fully. satisfied that some right is about to be 
destroyed or irreparably and lastingly injured, and 
that the danger is pressing and imminent. : 
‘*Efforts to induce a breach of contract by 


' offers to pay attorney’s fees and indemnify against 


loss, for violation of contract, will be enjoined in 
a proper case. But offers of that kind were made 
by only one of the defendants and only on one 
occasion. There is no reason to believe, a repetition 


will occur. 


has a property right therein which a third person has no © 


more right maliciously to deprive him of, or injure him 
in, than he would to injure his property, real or personal. 


“‘ Equity will not enjoin action and conduct of 
strangers to.a contract between individuals, to in- 
duce a breach thereof, where such contract is in 
violation of either law or public policy as to creat- 
ing a monopoly or unreasonably restricting trade or 
competition. ; 

**Decision of the courts of last resort, both 
Federal and State, wherein contracts containing 
restrictions upon trade have been considered, and 
the rules of law applicable thereto, number in the 
hundreds. As those decisions are quite uniform 
concerning the rules applicable to such contracts 
and the effect to be given thereto, no good purpose 
would be served by referring to more than a few 
of them. 


N 


~ 


Two 


‘Unlawful agreemert—that is, those _ 
whose objects are illegal and which the - 


courts. refuse recognition and enforce- 
ment—may be placed in two classes, 
agreements in violation of positive law 
and agreements contrary to publie 
policy. Agreements’ in 
positive law are those which are ex 
pressed or impliedly prohibited, either 
by some rule of the common law or by 
express statutory provision.’’ 


«¢Most of the states have statutes pro- 
hibiting contracts, combinations and 
agreements which tend to monopolize 
or unduly restrain trade or competition. 
Oregon is one of the few states that. has 
no. such legislative enactment. The 
common law rule applicable to such 


contracts therefore, prevails in this 
state. The Supreme Court has not 
directly passed upon that question, 


though indireetly has given recognition 
thereto. 

‘‘Tt is settled that while agreements 
in reasonable restraint of trade are 
valid, yet contracts or agreements in 
unreasonable restraint of trade are con- 
trary to public policy and void, be- 
cause they tend to the creation of .a 
monopoly.’’ 

‘<Monopolies are opposed to the gen- 
ius and principles of a republican form 
of government, and neither the legis- 
lature nor individuals have power to 
create them. . 

‘‘The contracts under consideration 
do not effect complete restraint of the 
trade of the parties thereto, but only 
a partial one, and if such trade was 
wholly restrained yet it would not 


amount to a monopoly, as others in con-. 


siderable number are engaged in the 

same trade and pursuit. 

_ **Contracts in partial restraint of 
ade are legal and are not against 
blic policy, where the restraint im- 
sed is reasonable under all the cir- 

cw nstances surrounding the parties and 

the subject matter of the contract. 

‘Tt is said that no better test can be 
applied to the question whether a par- 
ticular contract is reasonable than by 
considering whether the restraint is 
such only to afford a fair protection to 
the interests of the party in favor of 
‘whom it is given and not so large as to 
interfere with the interests of the pub- 
lic. Whatever restraint is larger than 
the necessary protection of the party, 
can be of no benefit to either. It ean 
be only oppressive, and if oppressive, it 
is in the eye of the law unreasonable.’’ 


‘“‘By the marketing agreements un- 
der consideration over two thousand 


violation of © 


me 


é 


of the officials‘of the League, done in 
an effort to compel an increase in the 
price of milk, indicate the possession of 


a power and control that might be ex- | 
ercised injuriously to the public inter-» 


ests and the public good. 


<<Under the co-operative arrangement 
of the producers in the territory sup- 


' plying the city of Portland which ob- 


tained prior to the organization of the 
plaintiff it was mperie and claimed 
that the producers had been enabled to 
stabilize milk prices and to secure for 


_the producer a fair price which yielded 


him a reasonable profit and enabled 
him to continue in the business. It 
would appear that the result claimed 
is all that could be desired and that 
restraint of trade beyond what was 
necessary to produce that result would 
be unnecessary and, thetefore, unreas- 
onable. The marketing agreement with 
its fines and penalties and forfeitures 
and exclusive marketing privileges over 
a long period, was not present in the 
former organization: the result to 


‘ which the producers were entitled was 


secured without it. 


‘¢Contracts analagous to those under 
consideration have been condemned in 
numerous cases. . 


‘¢Bew cases declaring that such con- 
tracts reasonably restrain trade are to 
be found. The case of Owen County 
vs. Brumbach, 128 Ky., 152, is one such 
case, but it and the case of Burley So- 
ciety vs. Gillespie, 51 Ind., App. 583, 
arose under a statute that expressly 
provided for. the contracts there ce: 
sidered.. In those decisions the cc: 
recognized the common law rule. 
upheld the contract under the star 
The case of Skrainka vs. Scharring 
hausen, Mo. App. 522, sustained a con- 
tract for the appointment of an ex- 


“elusive sales agent by 23 operators of 


competitors have individually coven- - 


anted with each other and with the 


- plaintiff to place in the control of five 


of their number (the executive com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors of 
-Plaintiff) all of the milk produced by 
them for a period of five and one-half 
years. Thereby control has been given 
of 70 per cent of the milk supply of a 
city of three hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants for the period mentioned, and 
ig the members has 

The entire income of 

‘ven into the hands of 

the executive eommittee, with the 
power to retain and apply a larger part 
thereof before making returns to the 
producer. Indirectly this control ex- 
tends to the capital of the producers, 
including their herds, farms and equip- 
ment, which in the aggregate amount to 
more than five million dollars, and also 
the labor of the producer and members 
of his family. This large power of con- 
trol. is enforced by provision in. the 
terminology of the usurer’s bond for 
fines, forfeitures and provisions for 
liquidated damages, costs and expenses, 
and for waiver of defenses and other 
legal rights. It is true that the plan of 
the organization of plaintiff was sub- 
mitted to the Director of the Bureau 
of Organization and Markets of the 
Oregon Agricultural College and  re- 
ceived. his tacit if not expressed ap- 
proval, and that the purposes of the 
producers in becoming members there- 
of were honest and intended by them to 
promote and preserve their respective 
interests, but good intentions and good 
purposes do not relieve a contract of 
inyalidity, if its real tendency is to un- 
duly restrain trade; the validity of such 
a contract is to be determined not by 
what has been done under it, but by 
what may be done under it.- The agts 


stone quarries in the city of St. Louis. 
The facts in the case did not show an 
unreasonable restraint of trade. ‘‘Tt 
was urged at the argument of this case 
that ‘the rule of public policy here ap- 
plicallle was to be found in federal 
statutes exempting those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits from the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act (@layton Act), -and 
authorized food control by the federal 
government; and in the state statutes 
authorizing producers and consumers 
to incorporate for the purpose of doing 
business upon the co-operative plan. 
“Tt ig a well settled general rule that 
combinations among agriculturalists or 
stock raisers are entitled to no greater 
privileges than combinations among any 
other class of people. The Clayton Act 
does not. authorize agricultural or horti- 
cultural societies instituted for mutual 
help, ete., to adopt methods.of carrying 
on their business that are not permitted 
to other lawful associations. 


‘<The Federal Food Control statutes 
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‘are temporary enactments. the powers” 
given by them are not being exercised 
and they furnish no guide to the pub- 
lie policy of the state. Moreover, as a 
general rule, federal statutes do not con- 
trol or influence the determination of 
the publie policy of a state. 


“-.**Chapter 226, Laws of 1915, as. 


amended by-Chapter 411, Laws of 1917, — 


contain no grant of authority to cor- 


'porations organized under -it, to adopt 


methods of carrying on./business that 
are not permitted to other lawful asso- 
ciations. These statutes merely pre- 
seribe the formalities that must be 
complied with to engage and continue 
in business as a corporation or legal 
entity, upon the co-operative plan. 


‘¢Tn the absence of the state statutes 


referred to, it is entirely clear that the 
common law rules respecting contracts 
‘and combinations in restraint of trade 
prevail in this state. No conditions ob- 
tained in this state at the time of its 
formation, or since, which rendered 
those rules inapplicable. When the 
tules of the common law once become 
the law of a state a legislative act is 
necessary to change the same. It is a 
familiar rule of statutory construction 
that statutes in derogation of common 
law must be strictly construed, i. e., 
the clear intent and purpose to abro- 
gate the rule of the common law must 
be present in the statute, before the 
‘eourts will hold that the common law 
rule has been displaced by the statutes. 
No such intent or purpose appears in 
the statute authorizing the formation 
of corporations to do business upon the 
‘a-operative plan. 
Much .stress is laid upon what is 
‘sys >to be the tendency of the time 
snerative marketing, and it 


is » stevent or obstruct such 
tende. scourage and reduce 
producti intolerable con- 
ditions. Tis fytetness: of the = 


courts respecting cions and con- 
tracts in restrain grade has been 
greatly relaxed. This, however, is not 
due to a change in the rules of law, but 
rather to a change in conditions. Com- 
binations and contracts may be entirely 
reasonable now that were unreasonable 
in the time of the -stage coach and be- 
fore the telegraph and the telephone 
and the automobile and other modern 
facilities for communication. It has 
only been in recent years that co-oper- 
ative,organizations of producers existed 
in any considerable number. 
tural producers until lately have in- 
sisted upon the strict enforcement of 
laws and statutes against combinations 
in restraint of trade. Co-operation 
among the persons engaged in the same 
trade, calling or industry is natural 
and necessary, and indeed cannot be 
prevented, and when confined in proper 
limits results in profit to those co-oper- 


.e ating and benefit to the public served 
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You can buy the Oldsmobile truck, with an express body, with side -cur- a 
tains for $1710.00 delivered, or the Adjustable (eight in one) body for $1880- 
A first payment of about $600.00, balance by the month or when your crop- 
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payments come in. 


- OLDSMOBILE 


THE TRI-STATE MOTORS CO. 
K AVE. (OPPOSITE RAYEN SCHOOL) | 
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FED-3950 AUTO-6289 
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We will bring your service truck out to your place and haul some loads, . : 
-and explain things better if you will call us on the phone or mail usacard. __ 


OUR CREED-“WE WIN BY COMPARISON” [— 
‘OUR POLICY—“WE SERVE § TRY TO PLEASE?"|G 


ae, 


: by ‘them. Human 


ed to. him in any ease. 
trol that oppressively and injuri 


for tha, producer a fair and. profi 
price for his product and yet no 


-pusiness. Again, restrictions that m 


Portland; and restrictions upon 
_by apple growers or potato raisers m 


“milk trade would be unreasonable. 


‘ able restraint of trade, that 


Agricul- 


“Nof the case. | cS; ag 


ECONOMY 


he ae .. 

nature, howe 
the same, whether the individua 
the farm, in the counting house — 
public office; the power and oppo: 
ity to oppress cannot safely be entr 
_ There is a 
field for co-operation in the. produc 
and marketing of milk short of 


affects the public. There is room 
that field for activities that will se 


under the ban of the law. j 


“(Combinations in reasonabl 
straint of trade are not only lega 
commendable. - ve 


‘¢The law that applies to manufacti 
ers who engage in business upo 
co-operative plan applies equally 
farmer when doing business upon 
plan. Neither may unreasonably 7 
strain trade. A restraint upon the fa 
mer’s freedom to trade, however, m 
be entirely reasonable, when a like 
straint upon the manufacturer 
be regarded as unreasonable. EB 
case depends upon its own ¢i 
stances. In no case is a restraint 
-missable that unreasonably oppre 
the public, in view of the prote 
necessarily required by the’ partie 


be reasonable when applied to.th 
industry in the Tillamook County 
Coos and Curry Counties, might 
reasonable when exerted in the ¢ 


be reasonable when like restrain 


“¢Tt is not necessary at this st 
the case, to determine the valid 
plaintiff’s marketing agreements 
purpose of the Court in this opi 
to declare the rules of law app 
to such agreements and to reserv 
decision until the final hearing 
ease. > ie 
~ <¢However, the marketing agreement 
constitutes the chief component 
combination possessing powers, 
if aided by the injunction pra 
by plaintiff might result in an-unr 


such injunction would “not ari 
these Circumstances, the restriction 
on trade provided by the parties to 
combination should not be supple 
ed with the strong arnt of equit 
issuance of a temporary inj 
Upon final hearing facts and 
stances may appear showing th 
restraints upon trade effecte 

marketing-agreement and the co 
tion of which they are a patt a 
onable in view of all the circu 


“<The application for a ‘temport 
junction is denied and the rest 
order heretofore issued is vai 
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WHERE CONDENSORY INTERESTS ‘@228itianaeena 
2 EXPECT TO GAIN a AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE BULLETIN 


An Teste as to Who Is to Have erin, DO N "T WA ST Ee F 


Over Markets 


ITH the first information ‘con- 
| cerning the action of con- 
densed milk manufacturers in 
closing their plants to the 
further manufacture fof this 
product, the most of us were wondering 
just how much such policy would hazard 
the investments of the owners. - 

The impulsiveness of the buyers and 
the instant execution of this sudden de- 
termination to do a thing heretofore 
considered far distant, if not entirely 
doubtful, has acted upon dairy farmers 
somewhat comparable with the flock of 
sheep being run by barking dogs. In 
fact this comparison not only seems fair 
in describing effect, but to a greater or 
lesser degree has resemblance to the 
parties concerned, 


Fortunately for dairymen, the pres- 
ent situation has more’ widely opened 
opportunity for reflection, serious 
thought and a consequent outcome of 
far greater strategic artifice’ for them- 
selves, providing of course, the momen- 
tum of this first alarm can be overtaken 
by reflection and serious thought. To 
be more expressive of the meaning 
wished to be conveyed, it might be said 
—just previous to the action of con- 
lensory interests, the co-operative 
novement was commencing to reach its 
‘onservative era. Definite ideas were 
ommencing to form amongst those who 
ave been fostering co-operative effort, 
md with the consent of dairymen, gen- 
rally, an organization structure would 
oon have been reached, worthy of its 
ame and demonstrative of its fullest 
alue. Now, there is a question enter- 
ng into this which no individual can 
nswer. 

The question is_whether: the co-oper- 
tive movement amongst dairymen is 
0 live or die. It has been ejected pur- 
osely and at this- time because there 
ould mot be chosen a more favorable 
eriod for those who wish to see*the end 
f producer co-operation. 

Perhaps the writer is somewhat 
linded by partisan feeling and hence 
3 unable to fully comprehend the stand- 
oint of the buyer, bat nevertheless, 

fair sort of a reputation will be 
ambled on the assertion, the present 
ituation is an absolute effort to destroy 
he voice of producers in the sale of 
1eir product. It is an issue-of who is 
) have authority over the markets, 


Do Not Confuse the Issue. 


Dairy farmers: must not confuse this 
sue by the distracting statements con- 
xrning imports, exports, exchange 
ites, under consumption, of the several 
ther ordinary factors entering into 
ilk prices at all times. Several of 
tese are arranged adversely to profit- 
ole prices, but it is because of this 
iat buyers have chosen now for the 
me to decide. who is to-ruldé in the 
iture. : te eh 4 
There will come better times for con- 
msed milk markets, and whether or 
’%t producers are to receive the fullest 
mefits from these better times is the 
vint to be decided. Whether or not 
e generosity of the buyer is to deter- 
ine the amount producers will be en- 
tled to receive. 

A more crafty scheme has never been 
vised for the purpose of wrecking co- 
eration amongst producers; than has. 
en devised by the condensed milk in- 
rests. It is alarming and ealls for the 
mies of all who have support to give. 


No doubt, the condensory interests 
ve carefully weighed the effects of 
eireactions, both from the standpoint 
the producer and themselves. They 
parently believe the reward will be 
"ge and are confident the odds against 
oducers are too great for producers to 
ve a show. - 
Producers have placed considerable 
‘ess in the ability of their organiza- 
ms and in fact a large number of 


ie 


- their moral obligations. 


members have continually been expect- 
ing too much. Just human nature to 
expect more than individual effort war- 
rants will always be a handicap to co- 
operative organizations. Condensory 
interests know this and when they give 
the brief notice of their decisions, they 
were playing for- the psychological 
effect upon producers who would im- 
mediately expect their organizations to 
provide a ready market. 


In few cases could this be done, and 
largely because the policy of the con- 
densory has been to drive out all com- 
petition and leave it as the sole market 
for the milk produced ,within its terri- 
tory. Wherever it has seemed probable 
that producer organizations could con- 
vert the milk into other markets, or 
whenever it seem likely they would do 
so, then there has been a marked differ- 
ence in the handling of the situation. 
[They have of course been willing to 
have the milk placed upon other mar- 
kets under some temporary arrange- 
ment, but not where it was evident any 
difficulty would be experienced in bring- 
ing it back. Neither have they wanted 
changes to other markets brought about 
in~an organized way. If producers 
could be scattered and kept scattered 
during the desired period, then they 
figyre it will be a simple process to bring 
producers back unorganized by ‘posting 
a fair sort of a-price for a nYonth or so. 


Using Money to Win. 


- When ‘the condensories desire, to re- 
sume operations, they will have scads 
of money to use in bribing producers. 
It amounts to the same as bribery, if 
they expect producers to leave other 
dealers who have provided a market for 
the months condensories failed to meet 
Their offer to 
pay a little more than other buyers can 
afford will last only for the length of 
time necessary to secure sufficient sup- 
ply, and as soon as producers are again 
tied to their plants, the price -will be 
based by different methods. Present 
operating policies seem to be to cause 
the\ individual dairymen just as much! 
inconvenience as possible, discredit and 
ignore his organization, and hold a 
pocket full of money, available for use 
when it seems most opportune to fur- 
ther humble the dairyman and his co- 
operative effort. 


The condensory interests expect to 


_ win in this struggle for authority and 


return to themselves whatever expense 
may be incurred in destroying co-oper- 
ative marketing. They are discounting 
producers moral obligationsyone. to an- 
other, and their better business judg- 
ment. They. expect producers to suc- 
cumb and continue to produce milk as 
under the unfair practices of the past. 
Whether these objectives are reached, 
or not, depends upon dairy farmers 
recognizing this particular issue, and 
their decisions to stand solidly with the 
co-operative organizations. If they ex- 
pect more of their organizations than 
they have been placing into it, criti- 
cize, and run like sheep whenever the 
econdensory dogs bark, then they might 
as well be content with whatever allow- 
ance comes to them and without com- 
plaint. 

Allowed the proper time and support, 
the co-operative organizations will de- 
cide who shall assume all the hazards 
in the milk business. 


D. C. S. CO. ADVISORY COUNCIL 
MEETING 


The next regular meeting of the Ad- 
visory Council, of The Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company, will be held 
in- Youngstown on Friday, December 3. 


Mention Reporter ads when answer- 
ing advertisements. 
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YOUR SEED 


It is not necessary to apply 
AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE 
at the time of seeding. Expe- 
rimental Station work has 
demonstrated that just as good 
results are obtained when 
BESSEMER PULVERIZED 
LIMESTONE.is applied in late 
Fall or Winter. 


LAST YEAR FARMERS EVERY- 
WHERE DELAYED ORDERING 
LIMESTONE UNTIL LATE IN THE 
WINTER OR EARLY SPRING. 
THE HARDSHIP THAT RESULTED 
IS KNOWN BY ALL. ON AC.- 
COUNT OF LABOR TROUBLES, 


SHORTAGE OF CARS AND CON- 


GESTION OF FREIGHT. MANY 
DID NOT GET THEIR LIMESTONE 
UNTIL LATE AND MANY NOT 
UNTIL THE PLANTING *SEASON 
WAS OVER. IT MAY BE YEARS 
BEFORE RAILROAD RELIEF 
WILL BE WORKED OUT. IT IS. 
IMPERATIVE, THEREFORE, THAT 
AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE BE 
ORDERED EARLY AND SHIPPED 
EARLY. IT IS THIS WAY ONLY 
THAT USERS MAY BE CERTAIN 
THAT THEIR REQUIREMENTS 
ARE MET. EVERY FARMER HAS 
AN ABUNDANCE OF SPACE FOR 
STORAGE. HE IS LESS CROWD-. 
ED AS TO WORK IN WINTER 
THAN IN ANY OTHER SEASON. 
IT IS GOOD BUSINESS TO GET 
THE NEEDED SUPPLIES IN 
HAND. | 

HE WHO CROWDS HIS WORK 
INSTEAD OF LETTING WORK 
CROWD HIM IS USUALLY MANY 
STEPS AHEAD OF HIS NEIGH- 
BOR WHO OPERATES ON THE 
REVERSE PLAN. - 


WE CAN SHIP NOW 


“The Bessener Linesione & fant 


* YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


For yeal....-..scseceeescneseereessseseeseces $1.00 
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Advertising rates upon request. Right 


reserved to refuse all adverising of & sus- 
pieious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all ehanges of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

As the official magazine of various organi- 
zations, this publication carries authoritative 
notices and articles in regard to the activities 
of these organizations, but in all respects the 
organizations are not responsible for the con- 
tents of the article or for the opinion to 
which expression is given. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no case’ will acfivities be undertaken 
in the general field of farm publications. 
Our subscribers are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 
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The Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Co. 
The Central Milk Producers Co. 
The Northwest Co-Operative Sales Co. 
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‘2h TEMPLE OF AGRICULTURE 


‘The campaign for funds to provide 
an office building for farm orgamiza- 
tions at Washington, D. C., is a project 
entirely worthy of every farmer’s sup- 
port. 

The members, of the co-operative 
dairy organizations affiliated with the 
National Milk Producers’, Federation 

are being called upon to help raise the 
necessary amount, and it.is not un- 
likely they will fail to do their share. 
The National Federation is a member 
of the National Board of Farm Organi- 
zations and occupies offices in the’ pres- 
ent building at Washington. During 
the past three years, the National 
Board has given material aid to the 
milk producers of the nation and 
stands to be the greatest factor in pro- 
moting harmony and unified action 
amongst agricultural organizations. 


The article elsewhere in this issue 
will give each reader a full under- 
standing of the campaign, and when 
the Local organization, or representa- 
tive, calls for help, there should be no 
hesitancy in giving support. 


ASSIST ADVISORY COUNCIL 
MEMBERS 


dairy organizations 

that many of the 

ddvisory Council are 
go sltuateu as Le make it difficult for 
them to attend the meetings of this 
body without considerable inconven- 
ience. Especially is this true of those 
who find it necessary to sacrifice more 
than one day because of inability to 
make train connections. The territory 
is large and very often it is impossible 
to make the trip in a single day, ex- 
cepting by arriving late and then leav- 
ing the meetings before the business 
is complete. 

Without help to do the work on the 
farm it is impossible for some even. to 
attend these meetings. 

It would seem that Local organiza- 
tions should arrange to have these diffi- 
eulties removed, by having some one 
assist in the chore work. These men 


are looking after your business when, 


attending Advisory Council meetings, 
and it is too much to further ask them 
- to neglect their stock, or impose this 
additional work upon their women 
folks. 
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There’s Nothing | So Dark as the 
of a Cow Unless— 


Inside 
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GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


IN. = 24% FAT 49% 
CARBOHYDRATES 50% FIBRE 10% 


CHAPIN & CO. 


HAMMOND, IND 


Porter County, Indiana, Cow 
Testing Association reports 
Morgan Brothers led all herds — 
_for August, 1920. Their 19 cows” 
averaged 40.3 lbs. fat and. are’ 


on Seer 


alike and you can’t tell any- — 


Analyses and names don’t — : 


If it is profits you want, then — 
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it’s the inside of a bag of feed. 
Look at feeds—they all appear - 


thing about them. . 
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deliver the goods. i 
The only proof of a cow or 
a feed isin the milk pail. 
Unicorn has been proved by — | 
ores of Testing Association 
> nots to be the greatest milk 
ana .argest profit producer. 


feed Unicorn. _ ee 


- fed Unicorn Dairy Ration the 


year round. 


A THING WE CANNOT CHANGE 


We are constantly talking. about 
‘‘hoarder cows’? and reducing produc- 
tion of milk with the view of making 
the business of dairying more profit- 
able. There is a lot of good sense in 
this providing we understand what we 
are talking about. 


Eliminating boarder cows and the 
milk they give is one thing, but elim- 
inating .cows and reducing herd pro- 
duction is quite another. 

Competition between dairymen inso- 
far as efficient production is concerned 
is a thing we cannot change, and al- 
ways will the dairyman who keeps the 
best cows and cares for them-in the 
best way be better off financially than’ 
the one who does not. The object each 
producer should keep in mind is that 
of producing the most milk with the 
least expense. He should aim to secure 
as much milk from less cows if he 


wants to maintain his dairy operations. — 


Disposing of cows with the view of re- 
ducing milk production will never bring 
anything to the dairyman. _ : 


The disposing of the boarder cow 
should be considered as an efficiency 
measure for the producer, wherein he 
is able to reduce operating expense 
without an equal or greater effect upon 
income. As a rule, the dairyman would 


the profits. 


CHAPIN & 


‘yather have five cows than six, if they 
brought him as much-money. To get 


as much money out of five, it is neces- 
sary for the five to be as good as six. 


A PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY 


Several thousand boys and_ girls 
whose father or mother are members of 
The Dairymen’s ~ Co-operative Sales 
Company, are depending very greatly 
upon the herd of cows their parents 
own to provide sufficient income for 


their education and future occupation. — 
-Possibly very few of these boys and 


girls realize how closely their oppor- 
tunities are linked with the ability of 


this great co-operative organization to- 
protect and promote prosperity for 


their parents, but. some time there will 
come the realization of these things 


“and then they will ask of themselves 


whether or not they might have done 
something more. 2 


We want the boys and girls to be- 


come interested in the problems of the 
dairy farm and the marketing of pro- 


‘ducts, for some day, many of them will 
face these problems just as the pa- 


“rents are today, and we want them to 
study and understand the affairs of the 


co-operative organization holding so 
much of their future. 
Just at this time, a very important 


Forget the price and look at : 


Chicago 
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issue is facing every dairyme 
is, reducing the cost of -op 
meet the lower price level 
upon us. In most cases, the mo 
_ tive method is to be had thru 
“of the low producing cows. — 
~ To the school boy or girl ser 
_ best. constructed essay tothe 
using as the subject, ‘‘Th 
ducing Cow,’’? we will g 
$5.00; second best, $3.00; 
$2.00. Prizes will be awarded 
20, and the names of winner: 
essays published in the 
edition-of the Reporter. _ 


‘COMMISSION: 


fusing to collect the commis: 
. thorized- by members of ¢ 
- ganizations. The reason 
the organizations receive 
pay expenses, there wil 
_ organizations. Bsa 


heaven any more than on | 


‘Looking on trouble 
looking up to God d 
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- yanishing point. ae 
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this organization.—Editor. 


__ Northwestern Ohio and Southern 
Michigan have come to be recognized as 
an important dairy section. The devel- 
opment of the dairy industry here has 


9f a half dozen condensories within a 

dius of 20 miles.. These condensories 
ve without question been of great 
nefit to our farmers. 


During the war the export demand 
or condensed milk made the conden- 
Sing business a most profitable one at 
the price paid producers for milk. Ac- 
‘cording to reports from cow testing 
associations, the average cost of pro- 
ducing milk during the war period was 
considerably above the price the dairy- 
men obtained. But, as in other lines, 
the farmer was urged to produce more 
-regardless of cost of production. And 
he did produce more milk and more 
wheat and other food stuffs in spite of 
the shortage of labor. He and his fam- 
ily did this by working unreasonably 
early and late. Fs 

_ Now the war is over and the farmer 


no longer feels it his duty to produce . 


unless he receives his share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. Jn the dairy business, 
“here in the condensory district, there is 
apparently at the present time no out- 
let for this milk except thru the con- 
densory. And there seems to be no 
market for condensed milk gnd while 
less than 446% of all the maith p 
during the past year was condensed, 
‘still the action of condensories threat- 
ens to demoralize the business. All over 
the United States co-operative organiza- 
tions for marketing milk have been 
started for the purpose of protecting the 
dairy industry and with the idea of 
stabilizing the market for dairy pro- 
ducts. — : 
_ The Northwestern Co-Operative Sales 
Company is such an organization. Thru 
its board of five directors and an Ad- 
visory Council of about 75 members it 
proposes to carry out the following pro- 
gram: : . 

First—The lowering of the cost of 
producing milk by economical feeding 
and co-operative buying of feeds, and 


been largely due to the establishment. 


roduced . 
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_ THE NORTHWESTERN CO-OPERATIVE SALES CO, 


In this department will be found articles and notices of interest to 
the N. 0. 0. S. membership. Correspondence is invited from those who 


__Inay offer suggestions and ideas directed toward promoting success of d 


the disposal of low producing and un- 
profitable cows. 


Second—Inerease.the consumption of 
dairy products, both among farmers and 
consumers, by an educational advertis- 
ing campaign of the economie food 
value of dairy products. An effort will 
be made to discourage the use of so- 
called substitutes for butter. 

Third—An efficient and economical 
system of marketing whereby the pro- 
ducer will be assured of the greatest 
possible return without inflicting an un- 
reasonable price upon the consumer. 


The Condensories thruout the county 
are openly opposed to the co-operative 
marketing idea, There is a very ap- 
parent concerted effort on their part to 
break up all organizations amongst 
dairymen. The situation at St. Louis is 
an example. Milk was being sold by 
the distributors in St. Louis for 16 
cents a quart. The producers offered to 
sell their milk for $3.60 per hundred 
pounds or at a cost to the distributor 
of 734 cents. The distributors refused 


ry 
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to buy the milk at this price, and the 


producers refused to sell for a lower 


price unless the retail price should be* 


reduced. Accordingly, the dealers rais- 
ed the price to'l7 cents per quart to the 
consumer and are shipping in the milk 
from Ohio, Michigan and Indiana, 

One at least of Fulton County’s con- 
densories hasbeen shipping whole milk 
to aid the St. Louis dealers in their 
unjust war on the producers. Members 
of the Northwestern Co-Operative Sales 
Company whose milk is being used for 
this purpose are asking themselves 


whether they shuld sell it to a buyer 


who is a party to such a system. 


ea 
NORTHWESTERN ADVISORY COUN-. 


CIL. MEETING. 


The next regular meeting of the Ad- 
visory Council of The Northwestern 
Co-operative Sales Co.mpany, will be 
held in Wauseon, on Friday, Dee. 10. 

All members of the Council should 
plan to be present at this meeting. 
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CONFERENCE HELD WITH CON- 
_ DENSORY REPRESENTATIVE 


_ A conference was held on Thursday, 
October 28, between the Board of Di- 
rectors, of the D. C0. S. Co., and a rep- 
resentative of the Helvetia Milk Con- 
densing Company. The Helvetia con- 
ern operates a condensory at Minerva, 
Jhio, which plant was the matter un- 
ler discussion. : ; iis 

‘Efforts were made by producers to 
earn what the policies of the Helvetia 
soncern for. the future would be and 
‘rom which they could decide whether 
the best interests.of the dairymen sup- 
lying the plant would rest in its fur- 
hher operation, If not, it is meant to 
‘onvert this milk to other markets 
vhich would appear to offer the best 
ipportunity to producers. 

No definite conclusions could be 
eached at this meeting because of the 
lesire of the condensory representative 
0 consider with his Company, and this 
ikewise prevents the Reporter from 
‘iving a report on negotiations at this 


time. We do, however, believe the 
matter is to be a final decision, one 
way or the other for producers. 


MILK PRICES UNCHANGED FOR 
NOVEMBER. 


At the milk price conference held in 
Pittsburgh on Thursday, October 28, it 
was agreed milk prices for the district 
would remain the same for November 
as prevailed in October. \ These are 
37% cents per gallon for 3.5 milk ‘de 
livered in Pittsburgh. Milk delivered 
to the country receiving stations brings 
$3.50 per hundred pounds 3.5 milk. 5c 
per one-tenth butterfat differential. 
Untested milk sells for 40 cents per 
gallon f. o. b. city. ¢ 


Ashtabula, Conneaut, Warren, Niles, ~ 


Youngstown, East Liverpool, Wheeling 
and other cities in the district will re- 
main unchanged. 


eta 
The Reporter does not carry adver- 
tisements of questionable character. 


es Quality is our standard ; let it-be yours 


HARTZELL'S 


; ee: -Youngstown’s Largest Clothiers and Furnishers 
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eeese for men, young men, boys and children - 


140-147 West Federal St. 
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A GOVERNMENT REPORT STATES 
THAT THE VALUE OF A DOLLAR HAS 


= INCREASED 18 CENTS IN THE LAST 


TWO MONTHS, DUE TO FALLING 
PRICES. A DOLLAR NOW IS WORTH 
55 CENTS ACCORDING TO THE GOV- 
ERNMENT’S FIGURES. SOME DAY 
IT WILL BE WORTH A DOLLAR. 


CAN YOU THINK OF A SAFER, 
SANER. SOUNDER WAY OF MAKING 
MONEY THAN BY SAVING 55 CENT 
DOLLARS UNTIL THEY BECOME 
WORTH 100 CENTS. 
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The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
: First National Bank 


COMBINED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. $7.000.000 


YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO 


7%, Preferred Stock of The 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Co. 


Is now offered to a limited amount at par— - 
$100.00 a share. 


It is not a speculation, but a conservative in- 
ecome-producing investment—seven dollars a 
year, paid quarterly, on every $100 invested. 


It is not a chance hundreds of miles from 
home, but a partnership in a steadily growing 
company furnishing the essential services of 
electric light, power, heat and railway trans-’ 
portation right here in Mahoning and Trum- 
bull counties, Ohio, and Mercer, Lawrence and 
Beaver Counties, Pennsylvania. 


All preferred dividends have been paid since 
the organization of the Company in 1905. Full 
particulars are yours on request. 


Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric 


(Formerly The Mahoning & Shenango Rwy. & Lt. Co.) 
Sharon, Pa. Youngstown, 0. New Castle, Pa. 


The Co. 
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THE THREAT OF 


CONDENSORY 


OWNERS oo 


Always Ready to Pull Stakes and Leave Producers 


Without a Market for Milk 


ONDENSORY owners are al- 

ways expressing their con- 

‘tempt for the dairy organi- 

zations because they desire 

to have things done just a 

little different than has been ordinary 
in the business. All of these things 
the dairy organizations stand for are 
consequently radical and impossibili- 
ties in the minds of condensory owners, 

How greatly they believe in these 
contentions is open to question, but 
nevertheless they are continually back- 
ing these contentions, with the threat 
they stand ready to discontinue opera-e 
tions at any given point and _ locate 
their plants at some other place where 
they seem to believe the farmers stand 
ready with open arms to receive. 

At this time, it is claimed the con- 
densories in New York state will never 
again open for the purpose df condens- 
ing milk. Plants are to be located at 
other points and leave the dairy farm- 
ers in New York state to do as they 
please. New York state is not the only 
place where this threat is being made, 
for it also comes forth at every other 
point where condensories exist and the 
producers are trying to deal with them 
co-operatively. 

We cannot guess the degree of suc- 
cess the condensory interests would 
‘meet in locating plants at other points, 
but we do feel “the matter is worth 
some investiggtion by producer organi- 
zations. 

The mere threat of removing plants 
is not sufficient to cause producers to 
give up principle and proper rights in 
efforts to maintain plants. If these 
concerns are not willing to meet pro- 
ducers on a fair basis, then their 
plants had better be closed and efforts . 
made to place the milk on other mar- 


kets or means provided to manufacture < 


and distribute thru producer owned 
plants. In this case, producers want 
their co-operative plants to pay them 
proper returns and will not desire to 
meet the competition of private owned 
plants who can and do praétice unfair 


ee 
eee 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT MEET- 
ING OF NATIONAL 
FEDERATION 


Curtailment of Credits and- Prices. of 
Farm Products 


Resolved that we voice the convic- 
tion the farmers of America, in fight- 
ing for the clear right to market their. 
products co-operatively, are not seek- 
ing to obstruct the operation of the 
law of supply and demand, but rather 
to prevent such obstruction by others; 
and we protest against such curtail- 
ments or -defation off credits as will 

stat e immediate sale of un- 

yntities of farm products 

h- will return to the pro- 

ducers thereof not only—less than their 

expense in producing such products, but 

also less than such products are actu- 

ally worth when seasonably sold in the 
markets of the world. 


Middlemen Control of the. Processing 
and Marketing of Milk ; 


Whereas, many of the large milk con- 
dénsing and manufacturing companies 
have on remarkably short notice re- 
fused to buy milk, thus depriving 
many farmers of their accustomed mar- 
ket and in many localities of any 
market, and 


Whereas, such action by manufac- 
turing companies not a concerted one 
is of surprising uniformity, their ap- 
parent purpose-being to stop the pro- 
duction of condensed milk until their 
hoarded supply can be disposed of at 
prices far higher than justified by the 
present prices of raw milk and sugar, 
thus at one blow forcing dairy farmers. 
out of business and compelling consum- 


‘ 


competition by placing losses upon pro- 
ducers. 

Should the condensories be successful 
in finding other locations, they would 
doubtless have two things in mind. 
First, paying producers a sufficient low 
price to permit the return to owners of 
all monies invested in such enterprise, 
and second, paying producers a suffi- 
cient low price to enter unfair compe- 
tition with co-operative plants wishing 
to return fair pay to producers. 

Information coming to us is such as 
to advance the opinion, the average 
condensory can accumulate a surplus 
fund equal to its invested capital in a 
period of one year by paying producers 
fifty cents per hundred less for milk. 
This being the case, it is comparatively 
easy for the condensory to enter any 
community where sufficient farmers can 
be secured to provide supply, and the 
owners take no’ chance with the in- 
vestment they make. It is the pro- 
ducer who takes the chance in every 
sense of the word. 

There are probably hundreds of 
farming communities where this plan 
could be placed in operation becaus' 
the farmers are unacquainted with, t): 
methods of operation. Money is‘: 
nished to ‘buy cows for the producer 
and in every way possible, the producer 
is bound to supply milk for a period of 


‘warranting investments of the owners. 


It would seem that dairy farmers 
who are and have experienced these 
conditions should commence. to make 
these facts known to all the nation’s 
farmers. It would seem that all farm 
organizatoins and agencies having the 
interests of farmers at heart, shou¥i 
understand. the.condensory problem. 


Present dairy farr ers cannot expect to 
limit the boundaries of dairy produc- 
tion when there ig demand and the busi- 
ness is profitable, but we can hardly 
understand the possibility ofthe con- 
densory moving on a circus schedule 
when farmers generally understand the 
nature. of the show. } 


« 


ers to paly an unduly high price for 
condensed’ milk. 

Thetefore be it resolved: 

(1) That such arbitrary acts on the 
part of the manufacturing companies 
but further illustrates the danger in- 
curred by dairy farmers in permitting 
middlemen to control the agencies and 
facilities for processing and marketing 
milk, and - eee, 
.(2) That we urge each member or- 
ganization to carefully consider the ad- 
yisability of farmers exercising the 
right to process and market their own 
products. 

Government Operation of Nitrate 

Plant \ : 


Resolved, that we urge the enactment 
into law of the bill now pending in 
Gongress authorizing the Government 
to continue to operate the Muscle 
Shoals air fixation nitrate plant. « 


Capper-Volstead Bill 


Resolved, :that we urge the enact- 
ment into law of the Capper-Volstead 
bill now pending in the U. S. Senate in 
the same form as it passed the lower 
house of Congress. 


Representation at Washington, 


Resolved, that this Federation au- 
sthorize and recommend to the officers 
thereof te provide and maintain such 
representation at Washington ‘as in 
their judgment is adequate to ‘safe- 
guard and promote in national legisla- 
tion the interests this organization is 
established to foster. 

Appreciation of National Service Ren- 
dered by Senator Capper and Con- 
gressman Volstead _ 

Resolved, that we hereby acknowl- 
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edge with deep appreciation the splen- 


did service rendered by Senator Capper — 


of Kansas and Congressman Volstead 
of Minnesota in behalf of the whole 
country and we are under obligation, 
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West Dawson St. 
Erie Street 
Prospect. Street 
Jay. Street 


- districts 
men who have stood for the rights 


aa ea REA 
: WHOSE FARM 
~ 1S. THIS tag 


HOW OFTEN HAVE YOU HEARD 
PASSERS-BY ASK EACH OTHER — 
THIS QUESTION ? 


V f I ladly acknowl] 
edge, to the citizens in their resp etiv 
who have sent to Co 
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agriculture in national legislation 
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EY ASK IT WHEN THEY PASS THE FARM 
-\/ HERE THE RESIDENCE IS SO ATTRACTIVE 
WAT Tf FAIRLY SEEMS TO INVITE THEM IN 
_-WHERE MODERN BARNS, CRIBS, IMPLE- 
he ENT SHEDS AND OTHER OUT-BUILDINGS 
INDICATE, GOOD MANAGEMENT AND ‘PROS- 
PERITY—WHERE ALL THE SURROUNDINGS 
siOW THE PRIDE OF THE OWNER, 
Such ap appearance pays, ‘in dollars and 
cents and in personal satisfaction, and it 
may, not cost much. 
vortunity to talk it over with you, any 
timd, without obligation, of course. 


The Wester Reserve Lumber C0 


GIRARD, OHIO 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO | 


‘We welcome an op- 


Bell Phone 60, 


~ 


Both Phones, 
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- We will pay 5c above highest Chicago quote 
: tions for butter-fat in sour cream _ 


The Islay Dairy Co 


. 1033 Mahoning Avenue 
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MORE MILES PER GALLON 
_ MORE MILES ON TIRES © 


- 789 Wick Avenue 


_ The Kay Motor Sales Co. 
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ew XTEEN farm organizations 
have determined to erect an 
office building in Washington, 
D. C., to serve as a permanent 
a national headquarters. Those 
farm bodies are the members of the 
National Board of Farm Organizations. 
The Board was organized for the fol- 
wing objects: 


_**1, To unite the farm organizations 
f the United states for all purposes 
upon which they may agree, leaving 
ach free to take ar net to take as an 
ndividual organization any action or 
OSition upon any question wherein it 
loes not agree with the others. 


“2. To afford a ready means of giv- 
ng voice and weight to the views of 
the farmers in national affairs. 


_**3. 'To promote the interests of the 
farm families of America, to conserve 
ind increase the influence of those who 
‘eed and clothe the people, and to fur- 
er a national recognition of the power 
ind position of the farmer in national 
bias = . — 
_‘*4, To inerease the value of the 
ervice of the farmer to the Nation, 
nd of the Nation to the farmer.’’ 


ts officers consist of a General Board 
posed of one representative to be 
lected annually by each member or- 
anization, and an Executive Commit- 
} chosen by the General Board. 


The Board serves as-a clearing house 
f information among the member or- 
anizations and a means for expression 
f views common to them all on mat- 
ers of national importance affecting 
griculture. 

_ What the Board Has Done. 


Since its formation the Board has 
erved the organized farfners in many 
rays. Among the important matters 
rhere it has been of service are: 

1. Securing radical changes in the 
dministration of the Selective Service 
et. Its delegates took up this matter 
ith President Wilson and within a 
ew days after this conference the 
rovost Marshall General, Enoch A. 
rowder, was instructed to take im- 
lediate steps for putting the method of 
rafting men on a classification basis. 
2. Repealing the Daylight Saving 
et. An analysis of the vote in Con- 
ress shows that the body of strength 
1 repealing this act came from the 
sctions where the members of the Na- 
onal Board of Farm Organizations are 
rong. : A 

3, Varied activities to secure ade- 
uate representation of organized farm- 
ts on bodies created for special war 
rvice and-to secure fair treatment of 
sriculture by such bodies. 

4. Representation of the National 
oard at the Paris Peace Conference by 
harles S. Barrett of Union City, Ga., 
resident of the National Farmers 
nion and Chairman of the National 
oard of Farm Organizations. 

5. Efforts to secure adequate legis- 
tion to control the meat packers of 
hicago. aan : 

6. Efforts to secure modification of 
1e Clayton amendment to the Sherman 
nti-Trust Act that wilt Testes to Far- 
ers Co-operative Organizations the 
ght to organize for collective buying 
id selling. : its 

7. Efforts to secure legislation gov- 
ning inter-state shipments of seeds. 
8. Efforts to secure adequate protec- 
on of farmers’ interests in reference 
| shipments of fertilizers. ~ 

9. Efforts to secure adequate in- 
sstigations by the Department of 
riculture of the costs of producing 
staple farm crops. — : 

forts to secure adequate crop 
t reports from foreign lands. 
ae asl gee Seite Co eas ; 
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discussed and ~common 


“was quiescent. 


value of the property was $65,000. 
be r n 
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Agriculture at Washington, D. 


Organization Aé&tivities 


By Charles W. Holman 


Il. Efforts to prevent discrimination 
by manufacturers and commercial in- 
terests against farmers ‘in collective 
buying in wholesale guantities. 


12. Efforts to secure just rulings 


from the United States Railway Ad-: 


ministration and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in respect to farm- 
ers’ shipping problems. 


13. Suecessful efforts to ret a na- 


tional agricultural policy adopted by 
Presidential candidates and sound agri- 
cultural planks adopted by both of the 
old party conventions. s 


y 
14. Efforts to bring farm leaders of 
the nation, irrespective of organiza- 
tions, into harmony of action on var- 
ious matters concerning agriculture, 


15. The purchase of a property at 
1731 Eye St., on which is built a four 
story building to serve as the tempor- 
ary home of farm organizations in 
Washington until the Temple of Agri- 
culture can be erected. 


’The following farm organizatioss are 

members of the National Board: Farm- 
ers Educational and Co-opevative Union 
of America, Farmers’ National Con- 
gress, National Agricultura! Orcaniza- 
tion Society, National Contereuce on 
Marketing and Farm Credits, Pennsyl- 
vania State Grange, 
Producers’ Federation, Farmers’ Society 
of Equity, American Association for 
Agricultural Legislation, Intermountain 
Farmers’ Association, Farmers’ Equity 
Union, National Dairy Union, Pennsyl- 
vania Rural Progress Association, Fed- 
eration of Jewish Farmers of America, 
Wisconsin Society of Equity, American 
Society of Equity, Florida Citrus Ex- 
change. 
It is apparent that the growing im- 
portance of Agriculture at the Ngtional 
Capital is in many ways traceable to 
the presence there of the Board. 


At the birth of the National Board, - 


one of the purposes in the minds of the 
farm leaders was to erect such a build- 
ing as would be *omparable with the 
dignity of Agriculture and serve in a 
practical way this housing need. 


How the Idea Started. 


This idea of a home for farm organi- 
zations originated in the hearts of the 
farmers. For many years it has been 


given it the name of the Temple of 
Agriculture. But so many war activi- 
ties occupied the attention of the Board 
during its first year that the project 
In September of 1918, 
the project was revived, and some ac- 
tion was had for the purpose of devis- 
ing plans and inaugurating a can) aign. 


In June, of 1919, the first money was 
raised for this fund. Under the auspi- 
ces of the National Board a battery of 
speakers of national renutation held 
meetings in various places along the 
Pacific Coast and in-the Nortli West. 
The purpose of these mectings was to 
center attention upon the need of a 
Temple of Agriculture at Washington. 
From these meetings some moncy was 
raised. ; 

By the-middle of the summer the 
Board leaders felt the need of enlarg- 
ing the quarters of the Board and they 
purchased the property at 1731 Eye St., 
consisting of two lots on which rests a 
four. story building of over 30 rooms. 
One of these rooms will seat 250 per- 
sone. - sa 


_ Payments from ‘Contributions 


The purchase price of the property 
was $57,200. In addition the Board 


“obligated itself to the extent of $1100 


The 


appraisal 


We 


for certain fixtures. 


National Milk _ 


consent had © 


~ ar) 


believe this property if built new could 
not be duplicated for less than $85,000. 


Finance Committee. 
In December, of 1919, the Executive 


»Committee of the National Board cre- 


ated a special Finance Committee con- 
sisting of Gifford Pinchot and R.-D. 
Cooper, who were empowered to employ 
a Secretary to organize and coordinate 
the work in the various states in the 
raising of funds. Charles W. Holman, 
the first secretary of the National 
Board, was secured for this purpose and 
established headquarters in the build- 
ing at 1731 Bye St., Jan. 5, 1920. 


Temporary Control of Property. 


To safeguard every detail, the Na- 
tional Board of Farm Organizations ar- 
ranged for a legally created body of 
trustees to control the property at 1731 
Hye St., and to manage ifs affairs sub- 
ject to the direction of the annual meet- 
ing of the Board. These trustees are: 

John D. Miller, Member of Executive 
Committée, National Milk Producers’ 
Federation, and Vice President amd 
General Counsel of the. Dairymen’s 
League of-Susquehanna, Pa. 

Charles 8. Barrett, National President 
of the Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union of America, Union 
City, Ga. 

Milo D. Campbell, President of the 
National Milk Producers’ Federation, 
Coldwater, Mich. 


Roswell D. Cooper, Vice President 


SHIP 


PNEUMATIC 


33 East Myrtle Ave. 


~scasallennill carelessly 


reétion of an Office Building to House Farm 
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National Milk Producers’ Federation 
and President of the Dairymen’s 


. League, Little Falls, N. Y. 


BY COMMERCE TRUCK 
COMMERCE MOTOR TRUCKS CARRY 
LOADS UP TO TWO_TONS ON BIG 
CORD TIRES THAT 
e CUSHION TRUCK AND LOAD. 

CREASE SPEED, REDUCE GASOLINE 
COST AND REPAIR COST. 


COMMERCE HAVE PNEUMATIC 
CORD TIRES AS STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT 


~The Serviee Motor Truck Sates Co, 


- Factory Distributors for 
‘The Commerce Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


A. A. Elmore, President of the Wash- 
ington State Division of the Farmers’ 
Educational) and~Co-operative Union_of 
America, Spokane, Wash. 

J. H. Kimble, Legislative Agent of 
the Farmers’ National Congress, Port 
Deposit, Maryland. 

John A. MecSparran, Master of the 


Pennsylvania State Grange, Furniss, 
Penna. 
H. E, Stockbridge, former Vice Presi- 


dent of the Farmers’ National Congress, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles A. Lyman, Secretary of the 
National Board of Farm Organizations, 
Washington, D. ©. 

Gifford Pinchot, President of 
Pennsylvania Rural Progress 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 


the 
Associa- 


The trustees will continue to manage 
the property until*methods are devised 


to place it ana the additional funds 
collected for the Temple into an incor- 
porated body. 

These rules govern the receipt and 
disbursement of funds: 

1. The Riggs National. Bank © of 


Washington, D. C., has been seleeted as 

the depository and will receipt for all 

funds. sf 
9 


2. “John A. McSparran, Master of 
the Pennsylvania State Grange is the 
bonded treasurer and all contributions 
should be made payable to him as treas- 
urer, but sent directly to the Riggs Na- 
tional “Bank. 
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3. All funds in excess of the amount ry 


necessary to earry as a deposit to com- 
pensate the Riggs National Bank for 
receiving funds and caring for the ac- 
count and for current expenses in man- 
agement of the drive must be applied 
toward the curtailment of the debt for 
the property already purchased, and for 
the payment of improvements of the 
property. When. this debt has been 
> paid, all money must be invested in gilt 
edge securities. > 
4, All checks for disbursement of 
Funds must be signed by the Treasurer 
and counter signed bythe Chairman of 
the Executive Committee and the Secre- 
tary of~the National Board of Farm 
Organizations. 
5. All aceounts are audited periodi- 
cally by a recognized firm of Certified 
Public Accountants. 


What Each State Should Raise. 


The estimated amount of money to 
be raised is $1,250,000. At the begin- 
ning of the campaign the committee 
divided this amount among the forty- 
eight states on a quota basis. The 
quotas were made after taking into con- 
sideration the number of farmers and 
the farm wealth. : 

Some revision of these quotas may be 
necessary in view of the fact that. the 
membership of organized farmers who 
have expression thru the Board is 
stronger in some states than it is in 
others. For example, the states of 


Pennsylvania and New York were as-~ 


signed $46,000 each. The organizations 
that have responsibility for raising the 
money in each of these decided that 
$100,000 each would be more nearly pro- 
portionate in view of the fact that the 
State Grange of Pennsylvania has 76,- 
000 paying members and the Dairy- 
1en’s League of New York has more 
Yan 60,000 in that state alone. 


Plan of Campaign. 


The plan of raising this money divides 
into two phases. 


1. Activities of the National office. 


2. Intensive drives by member or- 
ganizations in their respective states. 


It is the duty of the National office 
to serve as a clearing house for member 
organizations and to act as an organ- 
izing agency in getting state campaigns 
launched. It must also attend to all 
matters of a general character, such as 
national publicity and the keeping of 
the accounts. 


The state organizations have under- 
taken the actual task of raising the 
money. The plan which they adopt 
varies with the condition in each state, 
and the type of organizations active 
there. For example in the Washington- 
Idaho district the officers of the Farm- 
ers Union held several state wide mass 
meetings. Then they divided the quota 
for that district into county quotas and 
made an appeal for gifts by personal 
solicitation, circularization and appeals 
thru the press. This method has been 
highly successful and more than half 
of their quota has been subscribed while 
over $20,000 has been collected. 


In Pennsylvania, the. State Grange 
donated over $4200 from its. treasury 
"7 Si vided the quota on the basis of 
-a¢h individual member of a local 
‘should do. The state officials 


o:ked each local grange to under- . 


take to raise in the community an 
amount sufficient to fulfil the total obli- 
gation of all individual members. That 
plan is also working very successfully. 
The local grange holds a meeting, dis- 
eusses the Temple proposition, makes an 
appeal for contributions at the meet- 
jing and appoints a financial committee 
to collect the money. This local com- 
mittee then sends the money directly to 
the Riggs National Bank. 


Still another variation has been 
adopted by the Vitginia Division of the 
Farmers’ Union. At the last state con- 
vention this body endorsed the Temple 
of Agriculture and requested each local 
organization in its membership to give 
this year an amount equivalent to one 
dollar per man. The State office of the 
Virginia Division then took up by cor- 
respondence with the local secretaries 
a plan of collecting this money from the 
individual member at the time that he 
pays his dues. The plan has been hav- 
ing a degree of success, althougl the 
campaign has just been started. 


\ represent each /election precinct. 
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In New York State, the Dairymen’s 
League works thru the six hundred odd 
local branches. Every avenue of pub- 


licity in New York State will be utilized 


and a farm to farm canvass will be 
made. Community meetings will be 
held and community committees will 
do the work. is 


In Maryland almost all of the state 
farm organizations are grouped into a 
federation called the State Agricultural 
Society. This Society has endorsed the 
Temple project and instructed its offi- 
cers to inaugurate a drive to raise the 
state quota. In conducting this state 
drive the secretary of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society appointed a county 
chairman for each county. These chair- 
men in turn appointed committeemen to 


The Farmers’ Equity Union is col- 


lJecting from its local business units on 


a first call of $10 per local unit. : 
The New England Milk Producers’ 
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THE HENDERSON-OVERLAND 60. 
James A. Henderson, Gen. Mgr. 
Phones: Bell, 258; Auto. 5107 


Association secures authority from local 
and county units. to deduct certain 
amounts from patronage dividend 
CHECKS a ia7 Reece 


- Dual Personality. She: ‘‘So your 
glee club has formed a baseball team. 
What are you?’’ aise 
He: ‘‘I sing first tenor and play sec- 
ond base.’’ iE 


Guess Waho.—Friend—‘‘I’ve seen a 
tall man going to your studio every 
day for a week. Is he sitting for you?’’ 

Impecunious Artist—‘‘ No, he’s laying 
for me.’’?—Boston Transcript. : 


‘No Longer His—‘I thought you 


owned an automobile.’? 
“‘T do, but I taught the wife to drive 


it, and now I’m back to the street-— 


cars.’’—Detroit Free Press. 
Read the advertisements in the 
Reporter. e fe Sena Sites 
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Display. 

Full page advertisement. 
Half page advertisement. 
Quarter page advertisement. 
Hight page advertisement... 
al _ Classified 
‘Three cents per word first inse 
cents per word additional inwe! 
accounts opened under $1. ee 
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t Your Contract Means? 


Co-operative Organizations Must Have Contracts Calling Upoa 
age Members to Do Certain Things 


] sometimes wonder how many 
I | of the’ members of co-opera- 
tive organizations have a con- 
| ception of the purposes of 
—— the organization to which 
ey belong, and realize what consti- 
tes membership and the requirements 
that membership. : 
Observation would seem to indicate 
rious stages of understanding. 
There are a few who have a compre- 
asive understanding of all the affairs 
their organization; the rank and 
’ have a partial understanding, and 
certain small proportion are appar- 
tly in the dark in every way. 
This article is constructed for the 
nefit of this small proportion in par- 
ular, and perchance there may be 
ne enlightening ideas for many oth- 
It is meant to give understanding 
the importance of contracts exist- 
s between the dairy organizations 
1 their members. 
The purpose of the dairy organiza- 
n is ‘to sell the milk of members to 
th buyers as may be considered in 
» best interest of the members, and 
on such terms as may likewise be in 
s individual member’s _ interest. 
ren a dairyman joins the organiza- 
n, it may bheor it may not be nee- 
ary to sell to a buyer other than 
‘ one to whom the dairyman had 
m selling previous to joining the 
Ty organization. In some instances, 
course, the dairyman may be start- 
: into the business of producing 
‘k for sale, and in such cases it is 
‘essary to locate a buyer. 


n the great majority of cases, the 
Tyman has been selling milk and is 
ling to continue to deliver milk to 
“buyer who has been receiving same, 
viding conditions regularly imposed 
the organization is effective in his 
‘ticular case. That is, so long as a 
ver pays the organization. price, pavs 
proper weights and tests, ete., the 
ryman does not call upon the organ- 
tion to locate another market for 
milk at the time of becoming a 
ber. 
\ccordingly, the dairy organization 
ifies the buyer that certain of his 
ppers have joinied the dairy organ- 
‘tion and hereafter he will be. re- 
red to keep within the requirements 
the organization for that particular 
rket. " 
‘he buyer asks the question: ‘*What 
hbority has ‘your organization to sell 
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this milk8’’? The answer is: ‘The 
members of this organization sign a 
contract giving this organization auth- 
ority to sell the milk.’’ 

As soon as the buyer realizes tho 
organization holds contract for. tho 
sale of the milk and that if he wants 
the milk he will have to bargain with 


the organization for its purchase, and . 


ity, he would probably tell the organi- 


zation to go to . And the fact 
is, if the organization had no authority 
to sell the milk, that is about where it 
would go. : 


The Buyer Begins to Consider 


Well, that point is settled, the or- 
ganization holds contracts for the sale 


meet the requirements they impose, he 
is ready to do so. 


organization did not hold this author- 


same shall in no event be considered a penalty. 


lf and your buyer? 


If he thought the 
and the organization, 


_ UNDERSTAND THE CONTRACT AND 


‘PREVENT TROUBLE 


HE contract signed by dairymen when: they join The Dairymen’s 
Co-operative Sales Company contains the following paragraphs 
and their provisions must be rigidly enforced to bring any 
benefit to the co-operative movement. The small proportion 

of members who disregard the contract probably do not 

realize the results of their actions, 


(Paragraph 2) 


That the party of the second part hereby agrees to consign and 
hereby does consign to party of the first part for sale all the milk and 
cream produced upon any farm controlled by party of the second part, 
except such milk as is required for home, farm or local cousumption, for 


and during the term DOIN DING 5.) sss csasiel s.vcidtciaars sc Renwiksgbacnsastacestceseibistinyeesth stot 


LO5%5:..: Aish sies poeclPseou ecb gepateLomticarr oles alc. OES Ss , and thereafter for six months 
periods, unless 60 days’ notice is given in writing by either party be- 
fore the expiration of any contract period, and the party of the second 
part further agrees to maintain his dairies, barns and all equipment and 
utensils used in producing milk and eream in conformity to the sanitary 
requirements of the State, county, district, or municipality where said 
milk and cream shall be sold, and agrees to deliver said milk and cream 
pure and unadulterated to the shipping station, condensory, or such 
other manufacturing plant as is designated by the party of the first part, 
or if party of the first part should be unable to dispose of the said milk 
during any portion of said period, party of the second part shall be so 
notified and in such an emergency it shall be optional with party of the 
second part whether they manufacture their products at home or at a 
place provided and operated by the party of the first part. 


(Paragraph 5) 
IT IS MUTUALLY COVENANTED AND AGREED that in case 


either party fails to perform the covenants herein agreed to be: per- 
formed by such party, the party so failing shall and will pay to the other 


the sum of Five Dollars ($5.00) por COW f0P..e..cssesssersseees cows for which 


party of the second part has taken stock, which sum is hereby fixed and 
agreed upon as the liquidated damage for such failure, and that the 


oe 


of milk the dealer wants, and so nego- 
tiations commence between the buyer 


e. 


R. DAIRYMAN:--Do you understand the dairy organization eliminates individual dealings between 
Whatever you want, get it thru your organization, —( RESB,METIRST Face ) 


Take the market of Youngstown, 
Ohio, for example. The organization 
offers to sell the milk on the following 
conditions: 


The buyer must pay the producer a 
certain price. This price is now 40 
cents per hundred above Pittsburgh 
factory price for 3.5 milk. There must 
be a premium added or’ deducted for 
butter--fat variation. The dealer must 
allow the tester hired by producers to 
test the milk. He must accept the 
milk at all times unless other mutual 
arrangements are made. He must de- 
duct the commission charge and fof: 
ward to the organization, ete., ete. 


These are all conditions that have 
been imposed by the dairy organization 
as a condition under which the milk 
of members is furnished to dealers on 
this market. 


When the buyer understands these 
requirements, it brings another ques- 
tion into his mind. It is this: ‘You 
require me to do these things, now 
what guarantee do I have that I can 
depend upon this source of supply. I 
have to have milk every day of the 
year and if I have to depend upon 
your organization as a source of sup-. 
ply, just how are my interests to be 
protected???’ 


Now we have reached the point in 
negotiations where the fairness of the 
organization must be shown. The re- 
ply would probably be something like 
this: ‘‘We.recognize the contention of 
the buyer in this matter, and we want 
to play this game square. We are ask- 
ing certain things of you which are in 
the interests of producers; however, 
we are not asking and would not want 
to obligate you to conditions that are 
not required of all the buyers. We are 
interested in your having a_ fair 
chance with your competitors, insofar 
as the buying of milk is concerned. All 
will have to meet the same conditions 
regarding buying and our efforts will 
be to stabilize the markets in every 
way possible. This ought to help the 
buyers to establish efficient and proper 
manufacturing and distributing agen- 
cies and seeure for the producer an in- 
come greater than could be realized 
otherwise. The things that we stand 
for will be just and right in every way, 
and so long as you show a disposition 
to co-operate with usin these efforts, 
we shall be disposed to take into ac- 
count those: things which will be fair 
to you. Thé organization shall insist 


ARTICLE IN THIS ISSUE 


Two 


that producers furnishing your supply 
shall continue to do so for the period 
which milk is sold, excepting in such 
eases as may be mutually agreed upon 
otherwise.’ 


What Does This Mean? 


Milk is now sold to for 


buyers 


monthly periods and when buyers agree. 


to meet the conditions for the month, 
they do so with the expectation of re- 
ceiving the supply from the members 
of the organization for that particular 
month. That is a part of the under, 
standing. 

Now it some times occurs that during 
a month a certain producer may for 
some proper reason desire to have his 


milk placed with another dealer or 
upon another market. 
There are various circumstancss 


which might influence this desire. Some 
of them are proper and evidently of 
benefit to the producer, and again there 
are many times when the circumstances 
are of doubtful value to the 
producer and of evident damage 
to the organization and the buyer who 
hag been receiving the supply. All of 
these instances probably cannot be 
enumerated, but some of them can bz 
illustrated. 

The producer may be able to place 
his milk upon another market, which 
thru savings in transportation charges, 
or other factors, will bring a higher 
net income; or, there may be more sat- 
isfactory pay arrangement or other 
general conditions which apparently 
make the change extremely desirable 
for the producer. In such cases where 
it leaves but little doubt, if any, that 
the producer ean better‘ himself by the 
change, in that same sense of fairnoss 
characteristic of this co-operative en- 
terprise, neither the organization nor 
the buyer can do otherwise than assist 
the producer in making the change. 
But this change must be made under 
certain procedure, as will be explained 
later. 

Another circumstance which some- 
times prompts a desire of change oa 
the part of the producer is bronght 
about by a dealer offering to pay 3 
little above the regular market price. 
On the impulse of the moment, this 
offer looks orand. - After a little reflec- 
tion, any benefit is to be doubted. 


The experience of the organization 

has shown that offers of this kind only 
come from some buyer of questionable 
ability to do the things he promises. 
Usually he beats the producer. out of a 
milk account, or in the flush of the sea- 
son refuses to take all the milk, or 
heats the producer on weight and test. 
He cannot continue in the milk busi- 
ness, paying higher prices than his 
competitors unless he ‘stings’? some- 
one once in a while. Millions of dollars 
have been lost by milk producers thru 
dealing with eérooks. The dealer who 
is honest and affords a good market for 
milk can seenre his supply by applying 
to the organization. 
“Sometimes a small dealer tries to 
evade dealing with the organization 
and endeavors to buy directly from 
producers. The writer’can hardly con- 
ecive how a member of the organiza- 
tion would want to change from a buy- 
er who deals with the organization to 
one who does not, no matter what the 
inducements might be. 


How to Make a Change 


It is not always possible for the 
dairyman to know whether a change 
may be for the better or for worse. 
_ By consulting with the organization, 
the matter can be very well deter- 
mined. 

If the dairyman is not satisfied with 
the buyer to whom shipments are be- 
ing made he should so advise the office 
of the organization, giving the reasons 
for seeking change. It is not neces- 
sary for the dairyman to seek another 
buyer himself, but of course if he 
knows of another buyer who will take 
his milk in a way satisfactory to him, 
he should notify the organization of 
this fact. Acting upon this informa- 
tion, attempts will be made to effect a 
change. 


The manner in which the producer 


“goes about this matter will greatly de-_ 


termine the period elapsing before the 
change can be made. Ordinarily, the 
organization expects to give the buyer 
sixty days notice of their inability to 
continue to sell the milk in question. 
Many of these changes have been made 
even on a day’s notice for it often 
occurs, the change can be made without 
causing any loss to the dealer and he 
does not want to be contrary just be- 
cause he has the opportunity. There 
are very few dealers who would not 
sanction any of these changes within a 
few days’ time when the change could 
be adjusted properly. 


“The point is, changes can often be 
made immediately if handled with a de- 
gree of intelligence. If the change 
cannot be handled otherwise, it will 


be necessary to continue for sixty days 


with the buyer who has been receiving 
the milk. 
What Happens by Ignoring Contract 
Either because they do not under- 
stand these conditions and the fact 
they have signed a contract to 
within them, or for some other reason 
which nobody knows, many members 
contemplating changing dealers, do so 


of their own accord and without the 
knowledge of the organization or buyer © 


until after the deed is done. 
Immediately the buyer ~to whom 

shipment had been made notifies the 

organization so-and-so left without no- 


tice, and expects the organization to ~ 


have the member resume shipment. 
This places the organization in an un- 
desirable position. It either has to 
break the agreement with the buyer 
and jeopardize future business rela- 
tions, or reprimand an. erring member 
and compel him to fulfill his contract 
with the organization. Hither course is 
a disagreeable task and one which 
could be eliminated very easily if all 
the members would do as they have 
agreed. The contracts existing .be- 
tween members and the organization 
must be realized to be real-and effec- 
tive. 

After the stage is reached when a 
member breaks his contract and jeop- 
ardizes good relationship with a dealer, 
the matter can never be adjusted with 
complete satisfaction. The organiza- 
tion has no recourse other than to com- 
pel the producer to return if the dealer 
insists and then the dealer always: re- 
quires shipment for the full sixty days 
after proper notice has been given. 

The party to suffer the most by 
these irregularities is the organization. 
The reasons for this have already been 
stated. 

Violation of the contract, places the 
member liable to damages. In The 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany, the liability is to the amount of 
$5.00 per cow for each cow owned at 
the time of making the contract. 
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keep » 


It is very probable the member does 


not contemplate breaking his contract, 
and in some cases fails to remember 
the provisions. These do not relieve 
him of the responsibility. 


May it be impressed upon the mem- 
bers, the contracts existing with the 
organization constitute membership 


and afford the only basis upon which © 


the affairs of the organization can be 
carried on. If there were no contracts 


| THE PRICE OF MIL 


existing, there would be no orga: 
tion because it would be ineffective a 
of no material benefit to anyone. — 


Soing Some—A Georgia lawyer to 
wealthy client he desired to impress; 
‘‘T played Hamlet once.’’ 4 
‘<Indeed! Did you have much of 
run??? 3 
‘¢ About six miles, as I remember it 
—The Lawyer and Banker. 
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I have twice read Dr. King’s book on ‘‘The Price of Milk.’? It is | 
a discussion of the fundamental economics underlying and affecting the ~ 


price of milk and the costs of producing, distributing and manufacturing © 
milk, It is national in scope and the principles dealt with are universal” 


in application. 


As a mill producer myself and as secretary of an organiz 
milk producers I want to commend the volume to all 
everywhere as a book that will help them in making the decisions they. 
must make in marketing their milk. PY a 
‘ ROBT. W. BALDERSTON, Secretary, Inter-State 

Milk Producers Association, 


WHAT THE BOOK CONTAINS \ 


Introductory. 
Chapter 1. The Public Interests in the Price of Milk. 
PART I. PRICE TO THE PRODUCERS 
Chapter 2. 
Chapter 3. 
Chapter 4. 
. national Markets. 
Chapter 5. The Cost of Production. 
Chapter 6. Should Dairymen Organize for Collective Bargaining? 
Chapter 7. 
Price. 
PART II. COST OF MILK DISTRIBUTION 
Chapter 8. The Cost of Milk Distribution. 
Chapter 9. Sanitary Requirements in their Relation to Price. | 
Appendix: 
Agriculture. 
Chapter 10. How Shall Mik be Distributed? 
Chapter 11. Can Milk Distribution Costs be Lowered? 
Chapter 12. The Public Interest in Milk Distribution. 


PART III. FAIR PRICE POLICIES 


The Flood Value of Wholesome Milk. 
Co-operation and Price. 


Chapter 15. Fair Price Policies. 


‘‘The Price of Milk’’ comprises 336 pages, with 60 charts, maps and 
diagrams, size 54x7$ in., and is richly bound in cloth with title in gold. 


PRICE $2.00 
Send Your Order To is a 
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Chapter 13. 
Chapter 14. 
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OUR POLICY 


THE TRISTATE MOTORS CO. 
K AVE. Sta ea hs. eles SCHOOL) 


FED-3950 


% TO 1 TON 


The motor truck is the only method of mechanical transportation that 
STARTS the job and FINISHES it—that delivers the product right from your’ 
door to the buyer’s door in the shortest possible time. 


"I You can get a truck as low as one-fourth down and a year on the balance. 
Let us send you some literature. 
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OUR CREED-“WE WIN BY COMPARISON.” 
—“WE SERVE & TRY TO PLEASE” 


Legal Standards for Dairy Products, George B. Taylor and 
Harry N. Thomas, Milk Specialists, U. S. Department of 
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milk producers 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Forces that Fix the Price of Milk. Sc aha 
Manufactured Milk Products in their Relation to Price. — 
The Price Interdependence of Local, Primary. and Inter-- 


Policies of Dairymen’s Organizations in their Relation to 
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ITH the advantage of fresh air 
and plenty of physical exer- 
cise there ought to be no 
comparison in the physical 
; development of the country 
nild with those of the city. The su- 
eriority of the country child should 
é so marked as to place them in a 
ass beyond the possible reach of 
10se in the city whose every action is 
strained and whose every breath 
ymntains the dust of streets and the 
noke of factories. ; 

Careful studies have shown that 
hool children in rural districts have 
ore physical defects and are more 
nder-nourished than city children, 
ND that those on the farms drink 
ss milk on the average than children 
. the large cities. 

In this there is conclusive evidence, 
iat milk is the most important re- 
uirement of the child. It shows the 
ivantage of fresh air and freedom of 


2tion is more than offset in the lesser | 


ilk consumption of country children. 


A milk survey’ conducted by the Ore- 
mn State Dairy Council brought out 
ie following facts: 


Twenty per cent of the children in 
ie grade schools of Portland were not 
ceiving milk. 

Thirty-one per cent of the children 
_large towns outside of Portland 
ere not receiving milk. 


Thirty-four per cent of the children 
small towns were not receiving milk. 


Thirty-five per cen of the children 
tural schools were not receiving 
ilk. 


There was an average of thirty per 
nt of the children of Oregon not re- 
iving milk. 7 

One small town averaged seventy- 
ro per cent non-milk users. 


lildren Are Priceless Products of 
, Farm - 
A bulletin recently prepared by the 
izabeth. MeCormick Memorial Fund 
‘th the National Dairy Council co: 
erating, reveals the most remarkable 
sults of ‘‘What milk will do for your 
ild’’ ever published. Thru a fortu- 
ite co-operation between the Board 
_ Education, the Superintendent of 
hools, the Employment Certificate 
ireau, the Elizabeth McCormick Me- 
yrial Fund, the National Dairy Coun- 
the Arden Shore Camp and Harlow 
‘den Camp, certain experiments 
ve been carried on in Chicago, some 
the results of which are described 
the pamphlet mentioned. This work 
ould reach every family in America. 
_ the interest of the children, the 
iceless products of the farm, every 
ral home ought to know of and ob- 
n this wealth of knowledge. 
Under the wise provision of the Ill 
os Child Labor aLw, no child is per- 
tted to work unless he is physically 
le to bear the burdens to be imposed 
on him by industry. 
One group of boys, produets of the 
Hes and schools of Chicago, who 
d finished at least the fifth grade in 
1001 and were fourteen years old, 
re obliged by family necessity to be- 
ne wage earners. They applied for 
rking papers at, the Employment 
rtificate Bureau ‘and the certificates 


re refused, because, they could not ° 
State - 


et the requirements of the 
v. They showed all the signs of 
Inutrition, such as serious. faces, 
low chests, winged shoulder blades, 
truding abdomens, crooked backs, 
ingy arms and generally flat. feet, 

These boys were sent to the, Arden 
ore Camp, where they were given 
od, simple food, with ONE QUART 
‘ MILK EACH DAY; they had sev- 
1 hours of school work, proper light 
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- exercise out of doors, a morning lunch 
at 10:30 with milk and crackers, and a 
Similar one at 3:30. The boys went 
early to bed and slept in the open air 
and were up at seven to help with the 
morning chores and the breakfast. 


Some of the boys made phenomenal 
gains. One boy’s weight rose ten 
pounds in ten days and he had so much 
‘“pep’’ through his improved condition 
that he thought he was equal to the 
battle of life and ran away home. He 
promptly lost all his gain in weight, 
because he had not been at the camp 
long enough to learn the practice of 
health habits. 
he had lost the snap and vigor he had 
gained and returned to the camp. 


In from five to ten weeks, the boys 
in almost every case, were brought up 
to the normal standard of health and 
vitality and were given their working 
certificates. 

One little girl entered the Nutrition 
Classes. She continued to drink coffee 
for five weeks and did not gain an 
ounce. She stopped drinking coffee and 
in two weeks had gained two pounds. 
Milk was added to her diet and she 
gained three pounds. 


Though many of the children were 
as much as 30 to 40 per cent under the 
average weight for their height, they 
were brought up to their normal weight 
and vigor in a surprisingly short time. 
A few of the children were sent to 
fresh air camps to help their progress 
toward health, but the most of them 
made the gains in weight in their own 
homes, and without additional cost for 
food. 


Use Milk and Use It Freely 


A quart-of milk for every child is 
not too much. Plenty of milk gives your 
children the chance for health they 
ought to have. It helps them to grow, 
to keep well, and to build strong, vig- 
orous bodies. z 


Grown-ups, too, can use milk freely 
to advantage. A mother having the 
responsibility of the development and 
nourishment of an infant should use a 
quart of milk each day in order to meet 
this additional physical demand. 


Milk gives us protein for building 
muscles and other body tissues. It 
also gives us calcium (lime), which is 
needed for our bones and teeth, and for 
other body uses. 


Protein and lime are also important 
in repairing our bones‘and muscles and 
other body tissues which are used and 
replaced by normal wear and tear of 
our bodies. Well developed muscles 
and strong, well-formed bones and 
teeth are just as essential for a strong 

“body as are good materials and good 
construction in a well-built engine. 
Strong, healthy teeth are“ not only 
signs of health, but they also resist de- 
cay. 

Fruits, vegetables, cereal. grains and 
their products, as well as butter and 
limited amounts of other wholesome 
fats, eggs, and similar foods, should be 
used to form a well-rounded diet. The 
diet of many American families con- 
sist too largely of meat, potatoes, white 
bread and coffee. All these are low in 
Nme. On such a diet, there is little 
wonder that dental clinies are increas- 
ingly necessary in our public’ schools. 
A quart of milk contains as much lime 
as 28 pounds of beef, 23 pounds of po- 
tatoes, or 9 pounds of white bread. 

In addition to the. substances’ we 
have long been familiar with, milk 
contains other substances necessary for 
normal growth and development. These 
are commonly called ‘‘vitamines.’’ 
Unless our food supplies them, under- 


; 
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He soon realized that - 
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2 ee Milk Will Do For Your Child 


chool Children In Rural Districts Have More Physical Defects and Are 
More Under-nourished Than City Children 


development and illness will result, 
which may become serious or fatal if 
the deficiency is long continued. It is 
believed that if fat-soluble A, one of 
the vitamines, is lacking, ‘growth is 
checked and liability ‘to serious eye 
disorders and other infections and dis- 
eases is increased. If water-soluble 
is not supplied, body development is 
hindered and diseases develop more 
easily, A lack of the third vitamine, 
water-soluble C, may cause scurvy or 
Some of those common infections to 
which teeth are subject. 


Milk is rich in fat-soluble A (partic- 
ularly milk, cream and butter), and it 
also supplies some water soluable B; 
and fresh milk, especially, contains wa- 
ter-soluble C. 


Ls 


Philological—A colored woman one 
day visited the court-house in a Ten- 
nessee town and said to the judge: 

“*Is you-all the reperbate judge?’’ 

“‘IT am the judge of probate, mam- 
my.’ 

‘‘T’se come to you-all ’cause I’se in 
trubble. Mah man—he’s done died de- 
tested and I’se got t’ree little infidels 
so-I’se cum to be appoined der exe- 
cootioner.’’—The Lawyer and Banker. 
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FATE OF MINERVA CONDENSORY 
UNDECIDED 


Negotiations between the D. C. 8S. 
company and the Helvetia Milk Con> 
densing company have made some ad- 
vancement since the last issue, but as 
yet there is no indication of what may 
be the final decision. 


The matter does not proceed very 
rapidly, but it does seem that when a 
decision is reached it will definitely 
settle the question of whether produc- 
ers interests are to be recognized by 
the Helvetia concern. 


Cynical—‘‘ His friends could give no 
reason why he should have committed 
suicide. He is single.’’—The Stamford 
Advocate. 
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Dairymen’s Price Reporter 


Display. 
Full page advertisement ...c...-cccnnnee $49.00 
Half page advertisement... cece - 24.50 
Quarter page advertisement... 123.25 
Eight page advertisement .cccccccccmcmeeee 6.13 
Classified, 


Three cents per word first insertion; two 
cents per word additional insertions. No 
accounts opened under $1.00. 


Discounts, 


Until January 1st, 1921, all public sale 
advertising will be subject to a discount of 
15 per cent. ~ 

Rigid censorship governs advertising which 
appears in this publication. Advertisements 
of commonly termed ‘‘food substitutes’’ not 
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refused space. 
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- Better Housing - 
Brings Bigger 
Hog Profits 


GIVE. YOUR HOGS AND PIGS A GOOD HOME---WARM.. 
SANITARY, FLOODED WITH SUNLIGHT AND PROPERLY 
VENTILATED---AND THEY WILL THRIVE BETTER, GROW 
FASTER AND BIGGER AT SMALLER FEEDING COST. SUN- 
SHINE AND FRESH AIR ARE AS NECESSARY AS FOOD 
TO HOGS. THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERTS TELL US. 


LET US HELP YOU BUILD THE PROPER KIND OF HOG 
COME IN AND LOOK OVER OUR PLANS OF 
SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED HOG HOUSES. 


WE HAVE PLANS AND IDEAS FOR. OTHER FARM BUILD- 
INGS, TOO.. THIS HELPFUL SERVICE IS FREE. 


The Western Reserve Lumber Go. 


WARREN, 0. W. & N. Phone 2114, 2115 
NILES, OHIO 

GIRARD, OHIO 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


For Year 


TAscehraleuresertvas irovecdierssyauubetunavereoese $1.00 
Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 


picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
* before date of publication. 

As the official magazine of various organi- 
zations, this publication carries authoritative 
notices and articles in regard to the activities 
of these organizations, but in all respects the 
organizations are not responsible for the con- 
tents of the article or for the opinion to 
which expression is given. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co- operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the general field of farm publications. 
Our subscribers are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 3 


The Official Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Oo. 
The Central Milk Producers Co. 
The Northwest Co-Operative Sales Co. 
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WHY SOME PEOPLE STAY POOR 


Figures recently compiled tend to 
show the people of the nation spend 
five hundred million dollars each year 
for commonly termed ‘‘soft drinks,’’ 
Spending this for perfume would at 
least make asssociation more bearable. 


SECRETARY. OF AGRICULTURE 
SAYS: 


‘« After all the intricate problems of 
production are considered, the fact re- 
“mains that marketing is the farmer’s 
biggest and most difficult problem. He 
may follow the best system of scien- 
tific agriculture ever devised and still 
for the lack of the right kind of mar- 
keting facilities, make a failure.’’ 


TIME TO PLAN AHEAD 


During the past five years, most any 
of us could live from day to day in a 
little better style and without planing 
the next day until it had arrived. 
Times are different now. 

We are in that period when the 
worst is more apt to happen and when 
we must plan against misfortune rath- 
er than. for fortune. In other words, 
business affairs must be planned con- 
seryatively. Debts contracted now 
will be twice as hard to pay when val- 
ues become normal. 


Dy ipa 


TAKING ADVANTAGE OF 
WORD 


THE 


A good oil well brings forth a lot of 
stock selling organizations, and the 
same way with the word co-operation. 

Attaching the name co-operative to 
an organization, in no sense makes it 
so and neither doeg it insure the ulti- 
mate success generally promised. The 
greatest effect seems to be in changing 
the outside color of the scheme, some- 
thing like placing a white pelt on a 
black sheep. It makes quite an im- 
pression upon prospective stockholders. 

Out thru the country, and in town 
as well, there are all sorts of so-called 
*€eo-operative’’ schemes floating 
around to get the people’s money. We 
would warn our readers against any 
scheme to make money in which this 
word is only a part of the name and 
sate there to promote the financing, 


=. 
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DAIRYMEN'S 
IMPORTS OF BUTTER AND SUB- 
STITUTES 


For the month of September, 1920, 
2,595,024 pounds of butter and butter 
substitutes were imported into the 
United States. Shipments were re- 
ceived from Denmark, Netherlands, 
Spain, Canada, Argentina, China and 
New Zealand. 

For the nine month of 1920, there 
have been received 28,186,993 pounds of 
butter and substitutes. These imports 
are nearly’ six times as erent as those 
of last year. 


THE ADVISORY COUNCIL MEET- 
INGS 


The Advisory Council of The Dairy- 
men’s Co-operative Sales Company will 
meet in Youngstown on Friday, De- 
cember 3rd, at the Y. W. C. A. and the 
Advisory Council of The Northwestern 
Co-operative Sales company will meet 
in Wauseon, Friday, December 10th, at 
the Company office. 

These meetings deserve the attend- 
ance of each member for there is_al- 
ways an important program before 
them. : 


EXPORTS OF OLEOMARGARINE 


For the month of September, 1919, 
the exports of oleomargarine exceeds 
butter by 302,813- pounds. The total 
exports of butter were 1,387,148 pounds 


-and those of oleomargarine 1,689,961 


pounds. 

For the month of September, 1920, 
the exports of butter was about one- 
fifth that of 1919, while oleomragarine 
held to about one-half. The exact.fig- 
ures are: Butter, 327,482 pounds; oleo- 
margarine, 744,273 pounds. 


THE CRAWFORD COUNTY HOL- 
STEIN BULL ASSOCIATION 


Feeling that readers of the Dairy- 
men’s Price Reporter would be inter- 
ested in the inception and development 
of the Bull Association work in Craw- 
ford county the following summary is 
submitted: 

A county survey, made in the spring 
of 1919, revealed plenty of Holstein 
breeding. However, no _ coordinated 
effort was being made to develop and 
improve this breeding along definite 
family lines. Little testing was being 
done to determine the best cows and 
consequently bulls purchased from 
these herds and used in the county 
gave little promise of increasing the 
milk production of their daughters. 
Consequently during the following sum- 
mer enough interest was developed 
through community meetings to war- 
rant definite action tending towards a 
county organization. 

On Saturday, October 25, 1919, some 
fifty breeders met and organized the 
Crawford County Holstein Bull Asso- 
ciation. This organization — included 


twenty-nine members and. represented 
-five breeding blocks. 
was elected president and Karl aa 


Mr. L. S. Brown 


secretary-treasurer, 


The basis for organization was $15 
per cow with 70 cows per block, which 
made it possible for the association to 
purehase these bulls at about $1,000 
each. The men placed their herds un- 
der the supervision of the State for the 
eradication of tuberculosis under the 
accredited herd plan. 

A purchasing committee was appoint- 
ed from among the directors and ac- 
companied by the County Agent, made 
a trip to Geauga county, Ohio, where 
five bulls were purchased, _ 


The-first four bulls were delivered 


into the county about February 20; 


1920, the dams of the bulls purchased, 
attaining a record of 1,000 pounds of 
butter in a year or its equal in breed- 


ing, and the sires of these bulls are 


among the best yearly record bulls of 
the Holstein breed. These sires are 
owned by the Pinery Farm, Mentor, 
O., and Karl Nims, East Orwell, 0. 
The Pinery herd last year took more 
Holstein prize money than any other 
herd in Ohio, Three of the bulls. pur- 


chased are pied ci the Sensatron bull, 


a 
“ 


est dams will average 1,000 pounds o th 
butter, if the dams now on test con- | 
tinue at their present rate of produc- 


- Meadow Holm Combination, 
out 


in the association, for 


tion. Four others, purchased at the 
Pinery Farms, are sired by King Holi- 
gan Fayne Valdessa. This bull’s dam 
had a record of 37.34 pounds of butter 
in seven days, which was also a 
world’s record in that class. 


41.88 pounds of butter in seven days. 
Two association bulls are sired by 
Hengerveld Butter Boy Hartog. His 
dam has a record of 33.3 pounds of © 
butter in seven days and in one year 
produced 1,232.65 pounds of butter. 
One of the association bulls is sired by 
who is 
of Ona Clothilde De Kol, the 
geteat foundation cow of the Ona fam- 
ily, which produced in 365 days 1,100.61 
pounds of butter. 

“Since the organization of the asso- 
ciation five more blocks have been or- 
ganized, making a total of ten blocks 
which bulls 
have already been purchased and their 
breeding discussed above. 


“As a result of the interest developed 
a the Bull Association, a party of 38 
men, members of the association, made 
a trip into Geauga county, Ohio, during © 


the early part of August and pur= 


chased a car load of pure bred cows 


and heifers, which will be foundation 


stock for their future herds. The 
breeding of these females was mainly 
along the lines of the breeding’ repre- 
sented by the association bulls. The 


PROSPERITY. 


: pigeke. 


The sire’s | 
dam is Valdessa Scott Second, with 


-vania State College, 


board, 
he wants. AO Aare 


LAST YEAR DURING THE SIXTY DAYS — 
ENDING OCTOBER 30TH. THIS INSTI- 
TUTION SHOWED A DECREASE IN 
SAVINGS DEPOSITS OF $900,000. 


THIS YEAR DURING THE SAME — 
PERIOD IT SHOWED A GAIN OF 
$700.000 IN SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


THIS IS AN INDICATION THAT THE 

SPENDING MANIA IS ON THE WANE. 
AND WE ARE AGAIN ON THE WELL 
WORN PATH THAT LEADS To REAL 


‘At the first mecha: as Ba 
Bull Association, October 29, the 
tary’s report showed that the ass 
tion now owns ten bulls valued at 
000 and represents ten blocks embi 
ing 73 members. Furthermore + 
ditional blocks will be added 
association in a short time. A 
ing fund of over $1,700 is on har 
replace the loss of any bulis or to p 
mote the best interests of the Si 
ciation. ) y 

Upon a visit to Crawford county 
Noel Wincher, Washington, D. 
charge of Bull Association dey 
ment in the United States, accomy 
ied by R. R. Welch of the Penn 
pronounced + 
association one of the best of its 
in the United States. C. D. Sp 


Knew the Animal--A teacher v¥ 
structing a class in English and 
on a small boy named Jimmy 

“(James,’’? she said, ‘‘write 
Richard can. ride. the m 


‘‘Now,’’ continued the teacher 
Jimmy had finished writing, ‘‘e 
find a better form for that sente 

‘Yes, ma’am, I think I can,’? ¥ 
the prompt answer. ‘‘ ‘Richar 
ride the mule if the mule wa 
to.’ ?*—Boys’ Life. — 


matter of extreme importance 
in co-operative dairy organ- 
ation work is for producers 
to find themselves, or in 
"i other words, to recognize the 
fact small groups and individual mar- 
kets cannot operate independent of 
others and that only partial success 


ean be had unless the organizations in- © 


elude all markets and producers within 
the boundaries of primary markets. 
The idea of co-operative effort has 
come to and been acted upon by dairy 
farmers in a scattered fashion. In 
many cases this has retarded the devel- 
opment of organizations along proper 
lines. Fortunately, in the Pittsburgh 
district there has been a minimum of 
trouble of this nature for the territory 
has been possible to organize into one 
strong organization with little resist- 
ance. 

There has been some failure on the 
part of dairymen supplying surround- 
ing markets to understand Pittsburgh 
to be the controlling market over all 
others and that in the end they can- 
not expect to average for themselves 
better than the dairyman supplying 
the large city. 

_At one time the producers supplying 


Pittsburgh supported two separate or-- 


ganizations and while these two organ- 
zations worked harmoniously together, 
it was evident all the shippers should 
become members of one. When The 
D. C. S. company was organized, the 
combination was effected; not by mak- 
ing overtures to one another, but by 
the simple process of eliminating the 
organization with the lesser chance of 
control.. Since that time, the D. C. S. 
company has met with progress practi- 
cally unhindered. 

At this time there is a development 
which requires immediate action. 

In some of the small markets in the 
teritory of the organization, the pro- 
ducers have formed independent co- 
operative organizations for the purpose 
of manufacturing and distributing the 


milk of producers on those markets. . 


This situation exists already at Butler, 
Indiana, Pa., and considerable agita- 
tion exists for similar organizations’ at 
other points. — 
The Local Co-operatives 
In view of the fact the present 


Part of Larger’ Units 


operating policy, and insofar as one 
can see it may be said the future oper- 
ating policy of The D .C. S. company, is 
not based upon the idea the producers 
must take over manufacture and dis- 
tribution of milk on the Pittsburgh 
market in order to bring proper re- 
turns, There can be no definite policy 
established saying dairymen shall or 
shall not follow a like policy on other 
markets. The basis for a decision on 
this point as to whether producers on 
the adjacent markets should take over 
the manufacture and distribution of 
milk would seem to be the same for 
them as the basis on the Pittsburgh 
market. If the present buyers are rea- 
sonably efficient, aim to be efficient, 
and endeavor to co-operate with pro- 
ducers, there is little to gain. If the 
buyers are inefficient and disregarding 
the. best interests of producers, then 
it would seem there is much to gain. 


In the latter case, there is little doubt 
but that the D. C. 8. company would 
advise and assist producers to take over 
the entire business. 


Two cases have been mentioned 
where producers have taken over the 
entire business. There are other places 
where they contemplate doing so, and 
there are still other places where a 
similar plan ought to be followed. To 
this time the procedure has been to 
go ahead with this plan regardless of 
the D. C. 8. company. 


The continuance of this tendency is 
dangerous both to the D. C. S. company 
and to the local marketing organiza- 
tions. 

Taking Butler, Pa., only by way of 
illustration. This market cannot 
charge consumers more than is charged 
consumers in Pittsburgh without get- 


ting into serious trouble in a very 
short time. Pittsburgh sets the con- 
sumer price for Butler, Butler pro- 


ducers are interested in the amount of 
spread allowed. distributors on the 
Pittsburgh market. If the spread be- 
came large and made the business of 
distributing milk very profitable, some 
individual would soon consider buying 
cheap milk from surrounding farmers 
and starting to distribute in Butler. In 
no sense can it be figured but that the 
Butler market is under the control of 


Pittsburgh and to a small extent of 
. 


. Matter of Organization Expediency 


Small Organizations and Co-operatives Must Become 


other surrounding markets, Butler 
producers cannot be successful within 
themselves and should therefore be- 
come a cog in the wheel endeavoring 
to elevate the entire district. 


This illustration concerns Indiana as 
well as Butler and applies to every 
market in the district. The local co- 
operatives must look to some central- 
ized power for their success as produe- 


ers. 
Interest of D. C. S. Company 


The attitude of The D. 0, 8. company 
must be to offer assistance to all pro- 
ducers within the boundaries of its ter- 
ritory. Af these local co-operatives con- 
tinue to develop, there will come many 
times when the influence of the organ- 
ization could be of material value in 
helping these local 
weather storms. 


The organization will be called upon 
to decide whether it can consistently 
offer protection in every crisis to pro- 
ducers who are not a part ef it and 
contribute neither finance or personal 
effort to make the organization a suc- 
cess. What will be the answer? 


The experience of the organization 
has already been such as to indicate 
it needs the assistance of all producers 
to give the best results. If the time 
should ever come when competition be- 
tween markets resulted in producer 
warfare as has been experienced by in- 
dividual dealers, trouble would be mul- 
tiplied. 


Now is the time for the D. O. 8. com- 
pany to form its policy on this impor- 
tant matter, 


Same Condition Thruout Ohio 


Thruout Ohio there exists a tenden- 
cy to start manufacturing and distrib- 
uting plants by producers on individual 
markets. Even worse, there are small 
groups of producers joined in organi- 
zations without plans. 


The organizations at Columbus, 
Wauseon, Cleveland and Cincinnati 
must be given the handling of the pro- 
ducers problems in such other portions 
of the state as lies outside of the D. 
C. S. company territory. This course is 
essential both to the success of the 
genes as well as to tributary mar- 
<ets. : 


co-operatives to 


eos eee as 


WHY PERMIT GAMBLING IN FOOD 


Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, 
is one of the staunch friends of the 
farmer in the United States Senate. 
In a recent address in his home State 
1e-handied the Chicago Board of 
Trade without gloves and here are 
some of the things he said: 


“‘One ounce more of bread ~in the 
oaf at the old price is what the con- 
sumer is now offered for the $909,620,- 
)00 losssthe Chicago wheat gamblers 
lave caused American wheat raisers in 
che last two months by gambling in 
Putures.?? 


Quality is our standard ; let it be yours- 


HARTZELLWS 
| ‘ Youngstown’s Largest Clothiers and Furnishers 


for men, young men, boys and children 
140-147 West Federal St. 


“‘Years ago,’’ he continued, ‘‘the 
people demanded suspension of the 
Louisiana lottery, but today, under the 
cloak of business respectability, we 
are permitting the biggest gambing 
hell in the world to be operated on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. By compari- 
son, Europe’s suicide clnb at Monte 
Carlo is as innocent and innocuous as 
a church bazar. 

Since July when trading in the fu- 
tures was resumed by the exchange, 
the senator declared grain speculators 
have sold ‘‘or oversold this year’s crop 
five or six times.’? Only about 1 per 
cent of the trading in futures is a bona 


fide transaction for actual delivery, he 
asserted. 


‘**Because speculators are forcing 
down the price of wheat,’’? Senator 
Capper asserted, ‘‘the farmer who sold 
his hogs and cattle at a heavy loss, 
while meat still sells for war prices, 


is again made the goat, and the wheat 


raiser whose crop this year costs him 
more for wages and equipment than 
any other he ever produced, sees the 
farm price of his erop cut virtually in 
two with no real benefit to anybody 
except the brokerage firms who eolleet 
the commissions, ’? 

The president of one of the large 
feed manufacturing companies has ex- 
pressed as to gambling in corn. He de- 
-Clares it to have been folly to forbid 
so called ‘‘trading’’ im wheat and per- 
mit it to continue in corn. We quote 
further from his letter as follows: ‘‘In 
the stock market if one sells Northera 
Pacifie Railway stock ‘short’ he has to 
deliver it if it costs him every penny he 
owns; In grain trading he doesn’t 
have to deliver any actual grain but 
simply settles at the market, and those 
who buy September corn in Chicago 
certainly can’t get it if they demand 
it when there are only twenty ears 
available against a thousand that are 
sold short.’? 


Why It’s Free—Young Thing—‘‘T 
wonder why they eall it free verse?”? 

The Poet—‘That’s simple. Did yeu 
ever try to sell any?’’—Jack-o-Lan- 
tern. 
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FLANNEL 
SHIRTS 


$ 3.60 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


SEND No MONEY 


Two wonderful Susquehanna Broadcloth 
Flannel Shirts only $3.69. irect from 
factory. No middlemen’s profits. Would 
cost $6 or more elsewhere. Perfectly 
tailored. Out extra full. Comfortable 
fitting. .Winter weight. Soft turn down 
collar. Two extra strong, large pockets. 
Double stitched throughont, horoughly 
shrunk, For work or semi-dress. An 
amazing bargain. Send no money, Pay 
postman only $3.69 plus postage after ar- 
rival. Then try them on. If not pleased, 
return at our expense; your money fe- 
turned at once. Order by number FS368. 
State size. Specify gray or blue. Only 
re shirts to a customer on this special 
offer. 


WAREWELL COMPANY 
Dept. FSS68 
Philadelphina, Pa. 
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MORE MILES PER GALLON 
‘MORE MILES ON TIRES 


The Kay Motor Sales Co. 


789 Wick Avenue 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


“~ 


MILK IS FAVORED LUNCH IN 
MANY UP-TO-DATE FACTORIES 


In modern factories an increasingly 
common sight is a push cart loaded 
with half-pint milk bottles being wheel- 
ed down the aisles about the middle of 
the forenoon. The Dairy Division of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has been doing much educa- 
tional work on the value of milk 
now being drunk by factory employees 
is good testimony to the fact that the 
beverage is all that is claimed for it. 


The conditions fond in one Spring- 
field, Mass., factory which has 700 em- 
ployees are typical of many other 
places. The milk specialist in that 
county spoke to the factory force, 
which consists of both men and women, 
during the latter part of July. The 
manager stated that he had been con- 
sidering the proposition and was will- 
ing to have milk distributed through- 
out the factory during working hours. 
The next day the plan was put into 
operation. The milk cost the company 

4 cents a half-pint bottle, and to cover 
the cost of distribution was sold for 
5 cents. For the first day 100 bottles 
were ordered, This proved insuffiicient 
and 300 were ordered for the second 
day. This still proved too small a 
quantity and 500 were _ ordered. 
After a week or two, 700 _ bottles 
a day were being consumed. In Aug- 
ust the price of the milk was raised to 
5 cents a bottle, and 6 cents was charg- 
ed the employees for it. There was a 
falling off in the demand; so the man- 
ager, convinced of the value of the 
lunch to the men and women, put the 
price back to 5 cents; and the factory 
paid for the cost of distribution. 


The efficiency of the force is much 
increased by the milk lunch, the man- 
ager states, for many of the men come 
teo the factory having had no break- 
fast. Less time, too, is lost from the 
machines than when the men left them 
and went to their lockers for sand- 
wiches. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


CAMPAIGNS INCREASE USE OF 
OF MILK IN CITIES—WORK 
AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN 


f 


Milk consumption was increased 30 
per cent in a recent milk campaign put 
on in Spokane, Wash., by the State 
Agricultural College and the Spokane 
Farm Bureau. The work was support- 
ed by almost every civic organization, 
with the assistance of representatives 
from the Dairy Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Children Aid in Work 


During the week of the campaign 
27,911 children heard talks on the value 
of milk in the diet of the child, and 
a large number of these children helped 
personally in various ways to make the 
campaign ‘a success. The fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades in the city 
schools made clever milk posters. The 
primary grades put on a play. The Milk 
Fairies, and all the children in the 
graded schools wrote essays on ‘‘ Milk 
is a perfect food.’’? A survey made be- 
fore the campaign showed that milk 
did not enter into the regular diet of 
4,770 children in the Spokane: schools, 
or 17 per cent of the whole, and that 
8.846, or 31.7 per cent, drank tea and 
coffee regularly. 

Milk campaigns by the State agri- 
cultural colleges, together with the 
farm bureaus and other local organiza- 
tions, in which the ‘United States De- 


partment of Agriculture has co-operat- 


ed, have been held in many cities dur- 
ing the past 12 months. The increased 
consumption of milk following these 
campaigns has varied in the different 
cities. In Kansas City the increase 
was 14.7 per cent, in Topeka 25 per 
cent, in Seattle 9 per cent, in Pitts- 
burgh 24 per cent, in Detroit 10 per 
cent, in Tacoma, Wash., 30 per cent, 
in. Davenport, Iowa, 15 per cent, and 
in Clinton, Iowa, 15 per cent. The 


basis for the computation of these per- 
centage increases is a comparison of the 
month immediately following the cam- 
paign, with the corresponding-month in 
the previous year. 


The amount of but- 


ter used in the cities after a campaign 
has increased from 15 to 79 per cent. 
In every city a part of the work is 
to explain to the public how the milk 
supply is protected against contamina- 


tion, Other features are the work 


with the schools and demonstrations 
the use of milk by the children. | 
the work results in improved health on 
the part of the little ones is cles 
brought out by the feeding demonst1 
tions, 5. ae 


1% Preterred Stock of The 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Co.. 


The 


‘bull counties, Ohio, and Mercer, Lawrence and 


| DON’T WORRY 


WHY A BLACK HEN LAYS A WHITEEGG 


Is now offered te a limited amount at par— 
$100.00 a share. 


It is not a speculation, but a conservative in- 
come-producing investment—seven dollars a 
year, paid quarterly, on every $100 invested. 


It is not a chance hundreds of miles from 
home, but a partnership in a steadily growing 
company furnishing the essential services of 
electrie light, power, heat and railway trans- 
portation right here in Mahoning and Trum- 


Beaver Counties, Pennsylvania. 


All preferred. dividends have been paid since 
the organization of the Company in 1905. Full 
particulars are yours on request. 


Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric 


(Formerly The Mahoning & Shenango Rwy. & Lt. Co.) 
Sharon, Pa. Youngstown, O. New Castle, Pa. 


GET THE EGG 


DON’T WORRY ae 


IT COSTS JUST AS MUCH TO HAUL 
A POUND OF TRUCK AS A POUND | tS 
OF FREIGHT---BUT YOU WON’T GET 
PAID FOR IT. COMMERCE TRUCKS 
SET NEW ECONOMY STANDARDS IN 
THEIR OPERATING COSTS. 


WHERE YOU WILL ORDER YOUR AGRICULTURAL 
LIMESTONE oo. 
GET THE LIMESTONE 


SHOOT YOUR ORDER RIGHT AT US. NOW 
AND LET US SHOW YOU HOW PROMPT 
WE CAN SHIP 
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AFTER JAN. ist THE RUSH STARTS 
ORDER AND HAVE IT SHIPPED AT ONCE 


ALL REQUIREMENTS 
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The Servive Motor Truck Sales Co. 


83 East Myrtle Ave. Youngstown, 0. 


Factory Distributors for 
The Commerce Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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__SEMENT COMPANY 


PHONES 4131 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


meee ONATOR Arthur Capper of 
Kansas, in a recent speech 
stated that two-thirds of all 
the farmers own their own 


—— homes as contrasted with 
two-thirds of all city dwellers who rent 
homes. He went on to say further that 


“‘Parming is a profession and despite 
many exceptions to the rule, a profes- 
sion which is passed from father to son 
through many generations. In other 
words, there is a permancy both about 
the profession itself and about the 
men who follow it. The farmer is, 
therefore, a permanent citizen, a per- 
manent power for good in the com- 
munity in wheih he lives, and a per- 
manent factor in any prognosis of any 
market for almost any product that 
might be named. 

“The old idea of the farmer—gaw- 
ky, obstinate and frequently igno- 
rant; living on corn pone, sow belly 
and molasses in a sod house or timber 
shack, scarcely better than the build- 
ing which houses his cattle and hogs, 
has gone forever. The farmer is an 
exceedingly intelligent individual 
whose exacting profession demands 
a large amount of both technical and 
practical knowledge. The same skill 
and judgment that enables the Middle 
Western farmer, for example, to pro- 
duce the best corn, wheat, cattle and 
hogs in the world, also enables him to 
buy with discrimination. He is no 
“‘niker’’ in the action. A man with 
an investment ranging from $5,000 to 
$100,000 put into a farm, may proper- 
ly be called a business man. The far- 
mer is a business man and buys as 
one. For such a man, any reputable 
product carries its own appeal.’’ 

It is the opinion of Senator Capper 
as well as thousands of other conserv- 
ative thinkers that conditions are al- 
ready in existence which will seriously 
limit farm production, unless stringent 
steps are taken to protect the farmer 
and insure him a decent return on his 
investment. 

“(The farmer’s productive power is 
the measure of his absorbtive power as 
a buyer of any commodity,’’ says 
Senator Capper. 

There exists today a serious econdi- 
tion in American agriculture.. The 
farmer may truly be considered both 
a capitalist and a laborer, and as such 
has been more than any laborer a vic- 
tim of arbitrary and outside control 
in the prices he has received for his 


" products. 


No other producer has been 
so helpless in this respect ag the tiller 
of the soil. 

There has been no price fixing 
power in which he has had a direct 
voice. 

Yet, in spite of these conditions he 
has not hesitated to invest more capi- 
tal into his profession. 


Because of his conscientious respon- 
sibility to society, as a producer of 
foodstuffs, he frequently buys and in- 
vests much beyond the legitimate lim- 
itations of his yearly income. Do not 
be misled by those false prophets who 
point to the marked inerease in values 
as indicated by certain publications 
that ‘‘planting and reaping has been 
profitable.’’ We often overlook the 
very important and fundamental part 
the farmer plays, not only in business 
but in our very existence. It is the 
farmers’ business to feed and clothe 
the world. 

There ‘never was a time when the 
human race would not suffer from star- 
vation in a few months if the farmer 
should cease producing for a season. 

The coal and oil from the earth, and 
the mountain streams as it falls over 
precipices supply a part of the energy 
that turns the wheels of industry, but 
the greater power, supplied by man, is 
merely the food grown on our farms 
converted into human energy. 


Senator Capper asserts that the cal- 
ories of heat under your boilers are 
not so vital to your businses as are 
the calories of energy in your work- 
men. 

A strike in the coal mines or on the 
railroads paralyzes business for a time, 
but a stoppage of all agricultural pur- 
suits would utterly destroy business 
because it would destroy life itself. 

Business existed prior to the dis- 
covery of steam or electricity, but busi- 
ness has never existed, and never will 
exist without man power, and that 
energy comes from the soil and is con- 
verted to energy by the farmer. 

Now, then, if business is to deal 
wisely, equitably and profitably with 
the farmer, it behooves the consumer 
to remember what he owes to agricul- 
ture, or at least not to forget how de- 
pendent he is upon it. 

The farmer is not a radical, for he 
reads, he thinks, and discusses his 
problems and when he has arrived at 
what he considers the truth, he acts. 


he Farmer As A Business Man 


The world could make no greater 
mistake today than to antagonize the 
farmer. 


On the other hand he ig our safest 
and most distinguished citizen, work- 
er and guide, becaues he is truly in- 
terested in the general welfare; and 
is leaving his imprint on the history 
of this country as perhaps no _ other 
elass of our inhabitants is doing. He 
does not want to be coddled. 


Such things do not appeal to him 
but rather make him suspicious, for 
he has been ‘‘bunecoed’’ so much that 
he is becoming more alert. All he 
asks is a square deal and the assur- 
ance that he will be treated fairly by 
the buyer of his products. This much 
he has a right to demand. Thus it 


will be seen that the farmer has an 


important and vital plan in the busi- 
ness of our nation; in fact the big- 
gest place, for he ‘sets the pace and 
we cannot do without him. Businegs 
must remember that it is not business 
that feeds business with food or with 
dollars, for a nation cannot grow rich 
swapping dollars. 


It is a fact that thousands of farm- 
ers have lost money this year, either 
in crops, or live stock, yet it is also 
a fact that they have produced enough 
wealth to pay off two-thirds of our 
net war debt; the total commercial 
value being estimated to be well -over 
$15,000,000,000, or a billion and a.half 
more than last year, and that even 
under more difficult price and labor 
conditions. 


The agricultural interests should be 
first in our- national policy for they 
are the basis of every other industry. 
There should be a great constructive 
program mapped out for agriculture 
and every legitimate scheme for — co- 
operation among farmers should he 
fostered while the landhog speculator 
should be taxed out of existence. 


To have a more prosperous agricul- 
ture we must encourage ~ legislation 
legalizing collective bargaining by 
farm organizations, regulation of the 
packing industry, fair prices for farm 
products, extension of European mar- 
kets for live stock and foodstuffs, 
elimination of profiteering, cheaper 
money for the farmers who must bor- 
row, good rural schools and a good 
roads system that will benefit the 
farmer as well as the automobilist.— 
Milk News. 
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It was at the Amphitheater in Chi- 
tago. Steadily for 10 days early in 
Jetober thousands of men and women 
tame to pay tribute and praise. Her 
Jovine majesty, the dairy eow, and her 
sonsort, the dairy bull, received the 
1onors. x 

The event was the National Dairy 
Show. So important has this display 
ff dairy cattle, of equipment, and of 


nformation become that the United 


3tates Department of Agriculture is a 
‘egular participant. . 


Fifteen Governments Booths 


This year at 15 booths and exhibits 
n charge of Government specialists the 
yublie received information on _ its 
sroblems. Dairymen learned how to 
mprove their methods of feeding and 
ec 3, to obtain more milk: from 

© ows, and maintain them more 

ove cally. They learned how to 
wutroi and eradicate cattle diseases. 
They obtained useful faets by which 
o judge the trend of markets, 

One feature of the Government ex- 
ubit was a Swiss cheese factory in ac- 
ual operation. Here, far from the 
Tiginal home of Swiss cheese, experts 
lemonstrated that a high quality of 
his popular variety ean be made prac- 


tically anywhere in the United States 
when good milk ig obtainable and 
methods developed by the department 
are used. 


But more interesting perhaps than 
the exhibits themselves were the jin- 
stances in which visitors obtained from 
them specific help or a clearer under- 
standing of dairy matters. 


‘*T have always known that good re- 
sults in the dairy business depended 
on good cows,’’ one visitor remarked, 
‘but I never thought that bulls had 
so much to do with it.’’ This comment 
followed an examination of pictures in 
Government exhibits dealing with 
cow-testing associations, bull associa- 
tions, and the ‘‘Better Sires—Better 
Stock’’ campaign. One of the pictures 
showed how a dairyman who used a 
good bull obtained 5 heifers which 
gave an average, in a year, 944 pounds 
of milk e than their dams. .This 
means that the owner reeeived about 
4,700 pounds more milk from them 
than he would have obtained if the bull 
had been no better than the original 
cows. 


Many visitors were surprised at the 
teal and permanent prosperity whieh 
the dairy business brings. For the 
last six years the United States De- 
partment of Agrieulture has helped to 
develop dairying at Grove City, Pa. 
At the outset there were no farm or- 
genizations aud no deiry products were 


- with 6 miles in 1914. 


produced in excess of local needs. To- 
day there are four breeders’ associa- 
tions and clubs, 387  tuberculin-test 
herds, and within the last year the 
community shipped out more than half 
a million dollars’ worth of dairy pro- 
ducts. 

At the invitation of the Government, 
the cashier of one of the banks of 
Grove City presided over a booth at 
the Dairy Show to explain how the 
growing industry is being financed. For 
that is a big problem now that the 
creamery there is drawing business 
from a radius of 15 miles as compared 
“‘This is inter- 
esting,’’? remarked one visitor who had 
merely glanced at the booths present- 
ing these facts, ‘‘but do you think 
such a community will ever really ex- 
ist?’’ In reply the banker assured him 
that the exhibits were models of a real- 
ity. Then he showed the visitor photo- 
graphs of the farms, herds of cattle, 
the ereamery, and the actual products 
going to market, also records of pro- 
duction which, though official, seemed 
fairy-like to a person who had farmed 
in the old way for years without get- 


.ting much for his toil. The real pur- 


pose of the Dairy Show is te lessen 
drudgery, improve eattle and farms, 
make the distribution of dairy products 
direct and inexpensive, and to show 
the publie that such products not only 
are pure foods but economical and nae- 
essary to human life as well. 
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Example of Market Service 


How Government work smooths out 
wrinkles that apepar so often in large 
markets is illustrated by the experi- 
ence of a butter buyer in Philadelphia, 
told at the show. He had purchased a 
carload of butter. from a dealer in Chi- 
cago, but on arrival some of the but- 
ter appeared to be below the specified 
grade. The Chicago dealer contended, 
on the other hand, that it was not. So 
the services of a Govrenment market 
inspector were procured. This inspec- 
tor examined the butter where it was 
held in Philadelphia and on the basis 
of his decision the buyer and_ seller 
eame to terms. 


In discussing the incident with a 
Federal market expert at the Dairy 
Show, the Philadelphia buyer expressed 
his satisfaction with the service ren- 
dered. ‘‘You could have had even bet- 
ter service than that,’’ the Govern- 
ment man replied. ‘‘The next time 
you ought to have the butter inspected 
at Chicago before it is shipped. Then 
you will know exactly what you are 
getting, avoid controversy, and _pre- 
vent the need for adjustment later. 
We have a man at Chicago and other 
large markets for doing just that 
work.’’ 


Those are just a few incidents in 
which visitors learned more about the 
Departemnt of Agriculture and the 
work it is doing for the public. The 
exhibits told most of the story, while 
those in charge of each display gave 
additional facts” Mingling with the 
crowds at the show were United States 
Senators, representatives of foreign 
governments, and dairy officials from 
far and near. These men oéeupied the 
side lines, to see the bovines compete 
for honors, to hear dairy experts tell 
of progress in various fields, and to 
watch little children stage a play de- 
picting the merits and’ food value of 
milk. Here was real understanding 
that by the improvement of dumb eat- 
tle civilization will advance. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE DAIRYMEN 


It seems to take the troubles of life 
to bring out the best in human charac- 


ter. When things run along smoothly, . 


the average mortal is more or less hap- 
py-go-lucky, inclined to procrastinate 
and is a little neglectful of his rela- 
tionships with other folks, but let 
trouble come, be it a business crisis, 
sickness or death, and we find our 
Rock of Gibraltar is the loyalty and 
co-operation of our fellows. 


Such is the case of dairymen in 
their struggle for better conditions, 
Farmers naturally like to ‘‘hoe their 
own row.’’ They are individualistic, 
but faced with a great business crisis 
in 1916, they rallied around a common 
standard and by co-operation with their 
fellows won their fight, then went home 
and to some extent left their leaders 
to fight it out alone until January, 
1919, when they again came forth and, 
standing shonlder to shoulder, fought a 
winning battle. Then again, things 
drifted until the present crisis came 
and thousands found themselves with- 
out a market for their milk. Again, 
and for the third and last time, the 
dairymen has his fighting blood up, 
and this time he is more Yetermined 
than ever. 


Every mail brings letters from all 
parts of League territory showing an 
undaunted spirit only fanned the 
brighter by the lies of propaganda. 
Thousands of League meetings -have 
been held in the last few weeks. It is 
an inspiration and revelation to attend 
one of these. Dairymen are by no 
means unanimous in what should be 
done. They are ‘‘from Missouri.?? 
They demand the facts. There is no 
beating around the bush. Their -re- 
marks come straight from the shoulder 
and straight from the heart, but back 
of all of the diseussion there is ve 
evident the unbreakable spirit of the 
American farmer, their determination 
to first know the truth and get started 
right and then a united will to see 
the thing through to the end.—Dairy- 
men’s League News. 
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BRINGING SILVER TIP GRIZZLY 


oueeis, 


TO ACCOUNT—PAYS FOR 
OAREER OF DEPREDATION 


Silver Tip Grizzly is dead. 

He was a bad actor. 

This is the epitaph that the Biologi- 
cal Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture conceived when it 
received # letter from Charles J. Bayer, 
predatory animal inspector of the bur- 
eau, at Lander, Wyo., telling of the 
end of a 1,000-pound monarch of bear- 
dom which has been killing stock in 
the vicinity of Dubois, Wyo., for sev- 
eral years. A 50-pound No. 6 bear 
trap anchored to a 24-foot tree trunk 
was Silver Tip’s undoing; but he 
broke the tree and tore a swath 8 
miles long through the forest before he 
finally gave up the ghost. Fifteen dead 
cattle, each killed with a crushing blow 
beneath the eyes and each with the 
liver removed as a bear delicacy, mark- 
ed the trail to the point where the ani- 
mal was trapped. A $100 bounty had 
been placed on Silver Tip’s head by 
_ stockmen. They were saved this mon- 
ey, however, as Government hunters 
are not allowed to accept bounties from 
any source. Another stock killer has 
thus been removed from the range. 


Inspector Bayer Tells the Story 


Tn a letter to Dr, A. K. Fisher, of the 
Biologieal Survey, Inspector Bayer 
gives the following account of Silver 
Tip and his end: 


‘While reports came in occasionally 
of a large silver tip that was doing a 
lot of killing in the vicinity of Dubois, 
no authentic report was received until 
the spring of 1918, when séveral cat- 
tlemen asked that we send a man after 
the bear. A hunter was sent up there 
and reported killing the bear that sum- 
mer, but investigation proved that the 
bear most wanted was still at large. 
He was particularly destructive that 
summer, not only killing cattle, but 
destroying camps and fire boxes be- 
longing to the Forest Service and 
wrecking anything that he happened 
to encounter. 


‘*& second hunter was sent up there 
in the spring of 1919. He, too, work- 
ed to get the bear, but without suc- 
cess. 

‘Hunter Rowley was then recom- 
mended to us as a bear hunter, and we 
put him on the trail of the grizzly in 
the spring of 1920. For a long time 
he was unable to find-any fresh sign 
of the bear, or to find any cattle fresh- 
ly killed by him. About July 15, this 
“summer, he came upon a cow that had 
been killed a short time before by the 
bear, and he took up the trail. 


‘He kept after him until he got 
him, the fore part of September. Dur- 
ing the six weeks that he followed the 
bear, he found 15 head of two and three 
year old cattle that the bear had killed, 
belonging to the Double Diamond out- 
fit, near Dubois. 

“fAll these cattle were killed by a 
crushing blow beneath the eyes; from 
the bear’s open paw. In most cases 
the cattle were not eaten upon, except 
where the bear had taken out the liver 
and eaten that. 


‘mhe trap that finally got the bear 
was a No. 6, and was set about August 
15. The clog used was a log 24 feet 
long and 5 inches through. 

‘¢The clog was broken off about 50 
yards from where the trap was set, and 
the bear carried away 7 feet of it, 
and had this fastened to him when he 
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was found. He was found 8 miles from heen uprooted, and in several places 
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AKING the word of the canned milk manu- 
facturer as to the actual conditions sur- 
' rounding the condensed milk market, it will 
‘appear, four to five years will pass before 
—— there can be anywhere near a come-back for 
product and there may possibly never be a time 
when canned milk will afford the producer the ad- 
vantages of the past five years. 


~The condensory promoter has built his plants in 
nearly every case solely for the purpose of canning 
nilk. The building of the plant, the equipment, stor- 
age facilities, sales organization, etc., has all been 
dlanned for this single product, and consequently the 
producers supplying these plants are limited to the 
single product and achianead to the radical changes 
sharacteristic of it. 


Since 1914 the canned milk business has been en- 
2ouraged to the extent that in 1919 its production was 
more than doubled. In a period of six years the de- 
velopment was greater than that of fifty years pre- 
vious or the period of. time since the canning of milk 
irst commenced. 


The demand from 1914 to 1919 was abnormal, stimu- 
lated by war conditions and a great export trade. 
Both of these were temporary factors to a large ex- 
tent. To the manufacturer, they were probably prom- 
.sing enough to warrant the large investments made 
n the business. As has already been pointed out in 
‘his publication, the average investment made in a 
condensing plant can be protected by setting aside a 
surplus fund representing fifty cents per hundred for 
vill purchased in the course of one year. 


You may ask whether it is possible to create a 
‘und so large in the course of one year. It does not 
seem impossible and this is further borne out by a 
inancial statement of the Nestle’s Food Company, 
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SHOWING CHILDREN BEING WEIGHED AND MEAS- 

URED IN SCHOOLS—The school offers the best agency 

thru which to demonstrate the need and promote the con- 
sumption of milk and dairy products 


in many cases 25 to 40 


reached normal. The 


and how rapidly he gained and finally 


Vill Condensed Milk Market Come Back? 


| Producers Whose Market Is Confined to This Single Product 
oe Are Very Much Concerned 


~ 


printed in the ‘‘Frish Times,’’ of Doublin, which 
shows an earning capacity of nearly 300 per cent an- 
nually. Under these conditions the future of the mar- 
ket has been of little concern to the manufacturer for 
almost to a certainty the investment was protected. 


The producer has been in a different position, He 
has not secured a profit. In many cases it has heen 
hard work to secure costs and a small labor income. 
He still has his investments in the nature of cows, 
equipment, and general arrangement to conduct the 
dairy business. He has not entered the dairy business 
as a temporary occupation, but in many cases has 
expected to make it his life’s work. Everything at 
his command has been concentrated to this.end. ~The 
producer must have a future market. A market that 
will offer a permanent outlet for his production and 
from which he can reasonably expect an income suffi- 
cient to continue business and which will be compara- 
tively as great as prevailing generally for the same 
business, 

Producers Have Been Overlooked 


In this expansion of the canned milk business, the 
protection of the producer has been very much over- 
looked. Instead of erecting plants and conducting 
them on a plan which rendered it easily possible to 
convert to other products than canned milk, they have 
been established on the principle of specializing in 
this field and eliminating the manufacture of other 
products from the same territory. - 


Cheese factories and ereameries have been elimin- 
ated and the equipment junked. The condensory 
plant has not equipped itself to offer a future market 
to producers. Present conditions show this very 
forcibly. 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Bee PERSON AND MILK FACTS 


was an inspiration to see them unfold; 


results were 


ful value of milk. This evi- 
dence comes from the results 
of experiments conducted by 
he great authority, Dr. Emerson of 
3oston, in conjunction with the city 
chools of Chieago, the MeCormick 
Memorial Institute of Chicago, and the 
Vational Dairy Council. ” 


Thousands and hundreds of thous- 
nds of boys and girls have been found, 
/n careful survey, to be physically un- 
{it and mentally ba so: to school 
\rork, 

Chicago schools show approximately 
3 per cent of their boys and girls 
s being 7 per cent or more below nor- 
aal weight. This condition naturally 
eflects on their school work. 14. 

Dr. Emerson first went ir 
ools and $c Sears 

d girls, the w 


per cent below’ normal, many thought, 


he had hopeless°cases. -But he didn’t. 
He knew the reason for the condition 
of these children and he knew the way 
to bring them up and ‘‘over the top.’’ 


Strange, but true, these children were 


from well-to-do families; in many cases 
the child was the only one in the 
family. 

Dr. Emerson is emphatie in saying 
that less than 3 per cent of the cases 
of malnutrition can be traced to pov- 
erty, the 97 per cent being the result 
of sheer neglect and ignorance on the 
part of the parents. 


The children were immediately placed © 


under supervision, and each given at 
least a quart of-milk a day. Some were 
required to have mid-day lunches, prop- 
erly prepared. Every child was weighed 
cee a record. was kept, and a 


aphie chart showed how far each 


child was below normal when he began 


mind never before manifest. 


astounding, 

One case was a boy, weighing 86 
pounds, while he should have weighed 
134 pounds, who became normal, going 
‘fover the top’’ in thirteen weeks. 

Most of the children went over in six 
to eight weeks. : 

Occasionally their progress was stayed 
by-some physical defect or disease— 
such as diseased tonsils, which, when 
removed, allowed the children to con- 
tinue gaining. 

All this, says Mrs. Ira Couch Woods, 
in charge of child nutrition work con- 
ducted by the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Institute for the MeCormick 
Memorial Fund, resulted in a similar 
increase in school efficiency; the chil- 
dren studied better, they were really in- 
terested, they grasped the work more 
rapidly, "and they displayed alertness of 
Indeed, it 


once so listless and dull, now so apt 
and eager. 

And to think there are 6,000,000 such 
children in this free land of America 
today—children who could be ‘‘shining 
lights,’? and who could be a power for 

civilization—but who are held down by 
the iron hand and submissive power of 
ignorance, 

Proper food means healthy boys and 
girls. Health is wealth, and health be- 
longs to every child in ‘this land today. 

Milk is fundamental. It is also 
economical (for 1 quart is equal to 8 
eggs in food value). Then why not 
use it? If it were put up in medicine 
bottles, it would sell for a dollar a 
bottle, and there would be no end to 
the demand for this vital food. The 
Milk Way is the Health Way—follow 
it. Dr. Emerson has found that milk 
is indispensable. 

NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
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PATIENCE A REQUISITE TO 
CO-OPERATIVE PROGRESS 


Study of Problems and Formation of Policies 
Requires a Period of Seeming Inaction 
Often Misunderstood 


sufficient risks without add- 

ing the additional risk en- 

countered by quick decisions, 
and this conservative order is just as 
essential to the co-operative organiza- 
tion as to any other enterprise. 

So many elements of individual char- 
acter enter into every contemplated co- 
operative organization, there can hard- 

‘ly be any cut and dried program drawn 
up for it to follow previous to having 
given a thorough study of problems, 
and even then there is often required 
revisions sometimes of great extent. 

Dairymen forming an organization 
very often have but little conception of 
the numerous problems to be encoun- 
tered and how greatly these problems 
are interwoven with each other. The 
one big problem standing out is that of 
securing a profitable price for milk sold 
Every one can see this problem, but the 
multitude of problems hidden within 
this one are seldom realized. 

The problem of price makes for haste 
amongst the membership. The anxiety 
left unharnessed would form decisions 
based upon two barrels of information 
and a thimble full of facts. When an 
organization is in this state it is a 
potential powder mill ready to blow up 
from a single spark. ; 

To be conservative in business mat- 
ters (a dairy organization should be a 
business organization) does not neces- 
sarily mean to be inactive. It would 
seem the most conservative organiza- 
tion would be the one showing the most 
action in studying problems, weighing 
them, and finding their solutions. If 
this is done it will not be done by a 
moment’s reflection, but by many days’ 
honest endeavor. Patience is a requis- 
ite in this progress. 

From the beginning of the organiza- 


ERY often haste makes waste. 
V Enterprise usually contains 


tion and to the present time the mem- 
bers of The Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Sales Company have shown an unusual 
degree of fortitude. During the period 
when the most urging problems were 
being studied and when at times it 
might have seemed there was inaction 
and unnecessary hesitancy, the member- 
ship never betrayed the cause and gave 
indication of declining interest. How 
much this has meant is most apparent 
now for had the Advisory Council and 
Board of Directors been called upon to 
make a demonstration to hold the in- 
terest of members there could hardly 
have been worked out the solutions of 
problems as enforced today. 


Dairymen in Northwestern Ohio are 
struggling through the same period_of 
development as those in the east. The 
urging problems are becoming clear and 
understood and thought is now being 
given to the course of action. It is the 
crucial time, the period when reflection 
and careful trodding of the path is 
necessary. Anxiety for action must 
give way to patient consideration. 


Back of the Advisory Council and 
the Board of Directors must be shown 
a disposition on the part of members 
to have faith in the work, and to ap- 
preciate the careful manner in which 
policies are being formulated, meant to 
protect the interests of producers in 
the future. 

During this fall and winter months, 
organization work should proceed to the 
limit. The territory should be extend- 
ed to take in- Tiffin, Bucyrus, Kenton 
and Lima markets, in order to afford 
protection to them and to the Toledo 
market. During the coming year there 
is bound to be some tense moments 
which will be decided largely by the 
extent of organization. Now is the 
time to prepare to meet the coming 
period of action. 


WILL CONDENSED MILK 
MARKET COME BACK? 


(Continued from Page 1) 


In 1919 there was exported more 
canned milk than was produced in this 
country in the year 1914. This trade is 
being lost. 

During the war, the supply of fresh 
milk to European consumers was 
greatly curtailed and the deficit was 
made up by importing condensed milk 
from this country. The supply of fresh 
milk is gradually becoming normal 
again and lessening demand for canned 
milk. All government purchases for 
war needs has also been discontinued. 


Exchange Rates Further Trouble 


The shock to the canned milk busi- 
ness would not have been so great and 
sudden were it not for the unfavorable 
exchange rates. The pound sterling has 
fallen from $4.86 in August of 1914, to 
$3.45 at the present time. French and 
Italian exchange have dropped in great- 
er proportions. 

The following table will show the 
changes in exchange: 


March Latest 

1914 1920 Report 

Sterling exchange ..$4.86§ $3.20 $3.45 

French Franc ......... 19.3¢ 6c 64¢ 
Dt aliar Tir: je.ccicssoccsse 16e ec 


Translated into condensed milk val- 
ues, figuring on the basis of quotations 
of last March, this meant every case of 
condensed milk that had cost the Euro- 
pean buyer $8.50 F. O. B. American 
seaboard, would cost Great Britain $14 
per case, France $30 per case, and Italy 
$45 per case. 


It is claimed, based upon present 
costs of condensed milk, Great Britain 
would have to pay $17 per case, 
France, $36.60 per case, and Italy $55 
per case. These prices represent costs 
to the European wholesale buyer who 
must add another charge for handling 
and distribution before going to the 
consumer. 


The consumers would have to pay ap- 
proximately the following prices for a 
can of condensed milk costing 20 cents 
in this country: Great Britain, 40 
cents per can; France, 85 cents per can; 
Italy, $1.30 per can. The result of this 
is, consumers are not buying. 


Best Days Are Probably Over 


Every indication is, the best days for 
the canned milk market are over. 
great many years will pass before the 
production of 1919 will again be had 
and find a waiting market. One-third 
of the condensory plants of this coun- 
try will have to close and remain 
closed until new markets can be de- 
veloped. What plants will these be? 


This brings up the question of what 

will be the policy of the manufacturers 
in the future. Are they going to en- 
deavor to operate all plants spasmodic- 
ally, that is by operating for awhile 
and then closing down as is the case at 
the present time, or are they going to 
close certain of their plants entirely, or 
will these plants be converted into 
plants where other products can be 
manufactured along with condensed 
milk. 
The future policy is vital to the pro- 
ducers supplying such plants and will 
be of much concern to the entire in- 
dustry. 

The conclusions drawn above have 
been made by crediting the statements 
covering present conditions as ad- 
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vanced by the canned milk manufac- 
turers themselves. It concedes an over- 
production of this product, discusses 
the causes and inquiries into the future 
for producers. To this time the owners 
of condensories have advanced no rem- 
edy for the present condition other 
than to tell producers less money will 
be their lot. Their own admission is 
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that their product has never had a f 
foundation and one that warrante 

vestments by dairy. farmers. It is t 
now for producers to be looking i 


for having allowed others to entir 
develop markets. 


Made in five g 


“war)E are in receipt of a recent 

| communication from Ontario, 
: i Canada, in which the milk 
| situation is fully discussed, 

_and we find conditions there 


Toronto has 


| 

tion and demands made by the pro- 
ducers which if not acceded to will 
: probably divert the milk to the cream 
and butter market. 
} 


_ We understand that the Borden Farm 
_Produets Company are the largest dis- 
tributors of milk in Montreal, and that 
this company receives its orders from 

New York City as to the price they are 

allowed to pay. The Borden Farm 
' Products Company and the Borden Con- 
_densed Milk Company are, in Canada 
as well as in the United States, two 
separate and distinct organizations, yet 
' they are so closely allied as to be able 
| to divert the milk from the condensed 
to the fluid market, and vice versa, 
; practically on a moment’s notice, as 
' they have been doing in the Chicago 
_ and other districts in the United States. 


The Canadian farmers believe as do 
_ our American producers that they have 
been made the victims of a strong com- 
bination consisting of the Nestle’s 
*Food Company, the Borden Condensed 
Milk Company, and the Merrill-Soule 
Company and their allies. ; 


Something About These Big 
Companies 


“Tt is said that the Nestle’s Com- 
pany had its beginning some few years 
ago in Switzerland under the name of 
the Anglo-Swiss Company under the 
leadership of a man by the name of 
Page. As the company .developed on 
the continent, English capital became 
interested, until it is said that the con- 
trol is now in English hands. Reports 
/are to the effect that it is backed by 
the Bank of England, and that even the 
King himself owns some of the stock. 
A separate company was started in 
_ America called the Nestle’s Food Com- 
pany, whose chief business was the 
| manufacture and sale of the Nestle’s 
food for babies, Since the European 
| war started, which resulted in the con- 
_ sequent demand for condensed milk, 
| this company began to acquire plants 
_in America, They found an output at 
good prices for all the condensed milk 
that they could manufacture, and _be- 
cause of their English connections, they 
were able to control the entire export 
trade in the condensed milk in this 
| country. 


| **Some years ago, it is understood 
that the Borden’s Condensed Milk Com- 
pany purchased the plants and business 
_of the Anglo-Swiss Company in this 
‘country, and “an agreement was entered 
finto by which the Anglo-Swiss Com- 
pany would withdraw from business 
_here and would do only export business, 
and that the Borden’s Condensed Milk 
Company would restrict its foreign 
| operations to certain territory. It is 
also understood that the Nestle’s Food 
_Company have contracts with the Bor- 
_den’s Condensed Milk Company which 
amount to control. This company still 
controls the export trade. In 1918, 
when all other manufacturers of con- 
densed milk were obliged to put their 
entire product in warehouses because 
the export trade was shut off, the 
Nestle’s Food Company continued to 
export their product as usual because 
of their powerful connections; and 
| there is no doubt but: that they have 
made millions out of the war trade. 


‘(In Dairymen’s League territory, 
the company has within a short time 
obtained control of all the plants of 
the John Wildi Evaporated Milk Com- 
/pany, all of the Hire’s Condensed Milk 
Company’s plants, all of the plants of 
the Internationa] Milk Products Com- 
pany, and has control also of the en- 
tire output of the Peters’ Milk Choco- 
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OME HISTORY OF THE CONDENSED 


MILK BUSINESS 


Dairymen have been hearing much about the combination controlling the 
condensed milk business, and how the competition in buying is gradually 
disappearing. As it appears today, the condensed milk business is largely 
under the control of foreign capital whose only interest will be to harvest 


the profits for themselves. 


The following article appearing in the Milk 


News (published in the interest of Chicago producers) gives an extensive 
idea of the development and present condition. 


Spee 


late and of Cailler’s Milk Chocolate, 
besides many smaller companies. They 
have numerous plants throughout the 
central west, and are building a series 
of plants on the Pacific coast. Almost 
daily there are rumors in the air of the 
Nestle’s Company getting control of 
some other big milk company’s plants.’’ 


Regarding the Borden’s Companies, 
we are not in a position to give much 
information about the Borden Con- 
densed Milk Company, which has sev- 
eral plants in Western Ontario. All 
these plants are, however, directed 
from New York, and to such an extent 
even that visitors are not allowed to go 
through the plant unless by permission 
from New York. During 1918 this com- 
pany had much to say about bad mar- 
kets, but notwithstanding any setbacks 
it may have received ‘during this year, 
it-is reported to have earned $15 per 
share on all its common stock, amount- 
ing to $21,368,100 after providing for 
depreciation, taxes and the payment’ of 
preferred dividends. The Borden Farm 
Products Co., which is a distributing 
business, was reported in December, 
1919, to be conducting a business of 
which the following are facts extracted 
from remarks of the vice president of 
the company, and presumably referring 
only to the business conducted in the 
United States: 


‘‘The Borden’s Farm Products Com- 
pany employs 8,000 men with an annual 
pay roll of over $13,000,000. They pur- 
chase the milk from 12,000 farms. The 
last 12 months they bought over 1,000,- 
000,000 pounds, paying $32,000,000, 
They operate 202 country receiving sta- 
tions, 11 city pasteurization plants and 
70 distributing plants. Their invest- 
ment represents $10,000,000. In 1918 
they paid $2,500,000 for freight. They 
have 3,500 horses, value $800,000. 
Horses’ feed for one year costs $765,- 
000. They operate 101 trucks, 75 trac- 
tors, 4,000 wagons; investment in ve- 
hicles, $825,000. Their wagon shop has 
a capacity of from 30 to 40 new wagons 
monthly. They have 106 bank accounts 
throughout four states. Their trucks 
travel 64,000 miles a month or one trip 
around the world every twelve , days. 
They pay $50,000 annually in ferry 
tickets for their trucks. Forty-six and 
one-half per cent of milk sold in bulk 
to stores at 124 cents.’’ 


The Carnation Milk Products Com- 
pany has two plants in Ontario, and, 
among others, seven plants in Wash- 
ington, at which they handle 40 per 
cent of all the milk produced in the 
state. One of these plants manufac- 
tures a product known as ‘‘Hebe,’’ 
which is a combination of skim-milk 
and cocoanut oil, and is sold as a milk 
supplement, but is recommended for 
nearly everything that milk can do. 
Several states have legislation restrict- 
ing the manufacture and sale of 
‘‘Hebe,’?’? and Washington dairymen 
claim that the Carnation Company is 
able to crowd the producer of sweet 
cream out of the market. This com- 
pany is known to Canadians as the pur- 
chaser of the world’s highest-priced 
Holstein bull, and because of its action 
in forcing Sunday delivery of milk in 
Western Ontario. 


The Milk Situation as Manipulated 
by These Concerns 


Export business during the war 
stimulated the condensing industry to a 
remarkable extent, and was responsible 
all over North America for the building 


of many new factories and the closing 
of many cheese and butter factories. 
Now, however, export business is more 
or less at a standstill, and some of the 
companies that were formerly export- 
ing are now flooding the domestic mar- 
ket with goods at cut-rate prices. In 
addition, there are some foreign coun- 
tries, including Holland, Norway, and 
Denmark, that have increased their pro- 
duction, and have even invaded Can- 
ada and the United States with dairy 
products. The money situation has 
been steadily tightening also, and this 
has undoubtedly forced liquidation of 
stocks at cut-rate prices, involving 
losses on the part of smaller companies. 
During August 20,502,915 pounds of 
condensed milk and 5,100,048 pounds 
evaporated milk were exported from 
the United States, as compared with 
65,811,556 pounds of condensed, evap- 
orated and powder milk exported in 
August, 1919. By September 1, 1920, 
stocks held by manufacturers (includ- 
ing stocks sold but not delivered) 
amounted to 266,253,882 pounds of case 
and bulk condensed and evaporated 
goods. This amount is 30,000,000 pounds 
greater than the stocks held on August 
1, 1920, and 72.29 per cent greater than 
the quantity held on September 1, 1919. 
Of this amount 164,751,905 pounds were 
evaporated goods held by 39 firms, and 
69,691,287 pounds were condensed case 
goods held by 16 firms. Of these two 
amounts 101,962,278 pounds of evapor- 
ated case goods and 58,285,295 pounds 
of condensed case goods were unsold, 
while the total amount of unsold case 
and bulk goods of both commodities 
had increased by 88.78 per cent on 
September 1, 1920, over the amount of 
unsold stock on September 1, 1919. 


When the above figures, compiled by 
the U. S. Bureau of Markets, are con- 
sidered, together with the fact that un- 
sold stocks on September 1, 1920, were 
1,062.09 per cent greater than for Sept. 
1, 1919, it can easily be seen that mar- 
ket conditions have certainly not been 
good. In September also there-was a 
very sharp drop in the price of sugar, 
which constitutes about 42 per cent of 
sweetened condensed milk, but which 
does not enter into the manufacture of 
evaporated or powdered milk. This 
drop was so severe that the wholesale 
price of sugar in New York, as late as 
Friday last, was as low as 11 cents per 
pound, while at the same time millions 
of pounds of unsold condensed milk 
were being held that had been manu- 
factured from sugar purchased at much 
higher levels. Although no sugar is 
used by evaporated or powdered milk 
companies, which in 1919 manufactured 
25,700,000 cases out of a total of 39,- 
100,000 cases, such of these firms as do 
an export trade mainly began to ac- 
cumulate stocks rapidly. The Nestle’s 
Food Company, which has been describ- 
ed as the largest milk company in the 
world, claims to have 6,000,000 cases 
of goods on hand in all parts of the 
world, with $75,000,000 involved, in- 
cluding cost of production, duties, 
transportation and very bad exchange. 
They claim it costs $7.50 per case to 
manufacture in New York State, and 
that they could not find a market at 
$6.75. They claim to have goods on 
hand to last until April 1, 1921. 
Companies of This Kind That Consti- 

tute the New York Milk Dealers’ 

Conference Board 4 


It is companies of this kind that con- 
stitute the New York Milk Dealers’ 


Three 


Conference Board. Recently a party 
called at the office of this board and 
asked if there was any literature that 
would set forth the views of the deal- 
ers regarding the general milk situa- 
tion. He was informed that there was 
some literature, but that it was only 
for members of the Board. This same 
party happened to have seen copies of 
the literature in question, which severe- 
ly eriticized the pooling system adopted 
by Chicago Milk Producers’ Co-opera- 
tive Marketing Company and also the 
New York Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association. This pamphlet 
was unsigned and probably intended to 
mislead the farmer. There is no doubt 
that this New York Conference Board 
is a very powerful combination, so 
much so as to seriously affect the East- 
ern markets, and indirectly the market 
of the United States in general. 


How the New York Producers Were 
Affected 


On September 8th the New York 
Dairymen’s League began negotiations 
with the dealers for a fall and winter 
contract. 


The manufacturers facing the com- 
mittee from the producers with a-uni- 
form story, which showed conclusively 
that there was a strong combination 
representing those interests. 

The condensing interests promptly 
notified the producers’ committee that 
they were not in the market to buy any 
milk after October 1, at any price. 
They offered to manufacture butter for 
the dairymen under conditions that 
were similar to those offered patrons 
of like concerns in other localities. 


It will be noted that patrons of the 
Canadian Milk Products Company in 
Ontario were notified within six days 
of the meeting in New York City that 
after September 18, the whole milk 
market would be cut off. 


The Dairymen’s League Directors 
met at Utica later in the same week 
and decided to carry out an extensive 
pooling scheme in order to provide for 
the future stabilization of the milk 
market. 


At a conference a little later the 
dealers made three propositions to the 
League members, all of which were re- 
jected by the producers. They were un- 
doubtedly determined to decrease pro- 
duction of their products in order to get 
out'from under a failure to gamble cor- 
rectly on the export market and sugar 
prices. 


They want to keep their plants going 
for the manufacture of butter, in order 
that they may hold their patrons until 
they are again in the market to buy; 
and in order to keep their expert em- 
ployes busy, as well as to avoid heavy 
overhead expenditures, which would 
constitute direct losses were the plants 
to entirely shut down. It is another 
instance of the time-honored game of 
‘‘passing the buck.’’? The companies 
hope to decrease production until they 
get the consumer to pay a price that 
will let them out comparatively unhurt 
from under their very heavy stocks. 
On the other hand, they expect the 
farmer to not only stand the loss of 
his market in the meantime, but to fur- 
nish milk to keep their plants running 
so that overhead expenses may be met. 
The condensing industry in the United 
States centers in the states of New 
York, Washington and Wisconsin, and 
the situation is very general through- 
out the country. 

The manufacturers in the outlying 
Chicago districts are trying the same 
tactics in the hope, if possible, to hold 
their patrons for a time when they can 
again place more condensed milk. 

_ The only solution of this problem is 
in the perfection of farmers’ co-opera- 
tive marketing organizations. The big 
companies realize this far better than 
do the producers, for they are fast 
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GOOD COWS FOR CRAWFORD 
COUNTY 


The work of The Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company has been large 
and has required considerable time to 
plan and place into operation. 


The major portion of the work 
planned and undertaken up to this time 
has been along the line of working out 
marketing problems. This work has 
proceeded wonderfully and while all 
the details could hardly be expected to 
have been covered, yet it seems the 
foundation has been mostly made. 


It seems the time is close at hand 
when the organization will have time 
to take up some of the problems back 
on the farms. If so, one of these will 
be in helping members to develop herds 
of the best cattle and from which the 
most money can be made. It will see 
that good sires replace those of. ques- 
tionable ability and assist members 
generally to have and raise the best of 
stock. 


The report of County Agent Sprout 
in the last issue, regarding the progress 
along this line being made by dairy- 
men in-Crawford County is interesting 
to all the dairymen in the D. C. S. 
Company district. The local organiza- 
tions throughout the county can well 
afford to get behind this movement and 
give all the impetus possible. Out of 
it will come prosperous communities 
and gains for individuals otherwise lost. 


May the D. C. 8. Company locals find 
energy to promote the interests of the 
members throughout the district. by ad- 
vocating and working for the best cows 
to milk. > $ 


SOME HISTORY OF THE 
CONDENSED MILK BUSINESS 


(Continued From Page Three) 


leaving the territories where the dairy- 
men have taken this matter in hand, 
and are moving their plants farther 
away from the large centers into unor- 
ganized sections. 


Whatever these companies are, they 
are certainly efficient, as thousands of 
producers in Canada and the United 
States are realizing right now; ‘and 
farmers must secure a corresponding 
efficiency through organization if they 
are to be relieved of future distress and 
unstable markets. 
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Scotsman 
came south to have a look at London. 
He spent a few days in London and 
sped back to Scotland again. 

On the first night of his return to his 
little village up in the wilds all —his 


Its One Drawbhack—A 


friends gathered round him to hear 
his opinion of the town whose streets 
were ‘‘paved with gold.’’ 

He told the tale as only a Scot can 
—short and candid, without too much 
padding; then a friend interrupted him. 

‘Hoo long wur ye in Lunnon a’ the 
gither, Jock??? 

“About a week,’’ replied the travel- 
ed man. 

‘‘What did ye think o’ the toun?’? 

‘*Hoots, mon, it wur aul richt in its 
way! Lunnon’s a fine wee toun itsel’, 
but it is sich a long wa’ fra any- 


where! ’’—London Answers. 


They Came Back—‘‘When I was a 
little child,’’ the sergeant sweetly said 
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to his men at the end of an exhuast- 
ive hour of drill, *‘I had a set of wood- 
en soldiers. There was a poor little boy 
in the neighborhood and and after I 
had been to Sunday school one day and 
listened to a stirring talk on the beau- 
ties of chairty, I was softened enough 
to give ‘them to him. Then I wanted 
them back and eried, but my mother 
said, ‘Don’t ery, Bertie, some day yit 
will get your wooden soldiers back.’ 
“*And believe me, you lob-sided,} mut- 


ton-headed, goofus-brained set of certi- 


fied rolling pins, that day has conie.’’ 
—The American Legion Weekly. 


Propheey—Old Omar doubtless had 
us in mind when he spoke of the pro- 
fit’s paradise. to come.—Cleveland 
News. = ; 


Profit and Loss—Those whe would 
annex Mexico should first make sure 
that the value of the oil will exceed 


the cost of the broil—Cleveland News... 


Youngstown, 0. 
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Very Mysterious Plays— 
dear,’’ said young Mrs. Tor 
you remember how you laughe 
because there were some t 


didn’t understand — about 
game?’’ : 
HAY ose’ 2 : Re 


“‘Well, after reading som 
cent news, I want to ask you 
woman, weren’t there son 
about that game that you 
stand either?’?’—Washingto 


Social Divisions—There’, 
tariat, the salariat, the 
and the where are we at 
Globe-Democrat. © = 

In Reeldom—Promo 

scheme for - 
films.’’ ‘) caps 
_ Manager—‘‘Beat it! 
refilming old vamps’’—I 
iger (Philadelphia.) 
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O those who reason the rights 
of co-operative organizations 
had better be established by 
‘court decisions rather than 
——— legislation, the opinion hand- 
own by Judge Peter J. Shields, in 
ie Superior Court of the State of Cali- 
lia, will be re-assuring. 


e dairymen of California are or- 
ized into several marketing organi- 
ons and these in turn into what is 
mown as the ‘‘Associated Dairymen 
of California, Inc.’’ 

Upon complaint filed with the At- 
‘orney General of the State, the North- 
mn California Milk Producers Associa- 
ion, Inc., was made defendant in pro- 
‘eedings brought to dissolve the cor- 
poration and revoke its charter. 

+ ee: Pe r aty ; 

| Ta tho” complaint it was charged the 
irymen had conspired with others and 
th them formed a trust to un- 
lly control-the purchase and sale 
in the State; that they with 


: ers Were maintaining such trust 
r nopoly to the exclusién of com- 


on of free traffic and particularly 
the purpose of increasing the price 
k and milk products to the public. 


To this the attorneys for the dairy- 
aen filed a demurrer and in the course 
the hearing the charge in the com- 
laint.was somewhat confused by state- 
ients of the Attorney General. In his 
tief, discussing the motion, he de- 
lared ‘‘that it is the intention of the 
-ttorney General to attempt to satisfy 
he Court that the defendant with its 
lhed corporations had sought to create 
monopoly in the production and dis- 
tibution of whole milk and its manu- 
actured products, and have charged 
oeir patrons, members and non-mem- 
ers, for the services performed by 
hem more than the reasonable cost of 
uch services.’’ 


A Confused Charge 


Judge Shields says: ‘‘This leaves a 
onfused charge, too vague to be made 
he basis of inquiry. What kind of a 
ionopoly is claimed? If it means the 
rganization of the entire industry in- 
9 one association, or the joining of 
2veral associations all together cover- 
ag the industry, this would seem to be 
condition contemplated by the statute. 
Vith reference to the offer to prove 
iat the corporation charged its mem- 
ers an excessive sum for the manu 
acture and sale of their produets, an 
\teresting question is presented. Or- 
inarily this would be a question in 
hich only the parties *so overcharged 
ould be interested. The overcharge 
not claimed to have been wilfully or 
xruptly made, but resulted presum- 
oly from inefficiency, inexperience or 
‘capacity. Such extra cost is common 
» the commercial world, and corpora- 
ons are seldom or never attacked 


this corporation has obtained control 
the market for dairy products, and 
so incapable of handling it, that in 
‘der to get a fair profit on its pro- 
\1ets it must and has made an exces- 
ve charge to the public to cover its 
gh cost of manufacture a Sale, a 
ise might be made for publie inter- 

omtion. Pia or anaes 
“A great industry should not be 
Uled upon to defend itseif against 
larges so uncertain and impermanent 
\ the record discloses in this ease. The 
otion to ‘strike out’ will therefore be 
vanted.?? — ean ea 
_ Case of Public Concern _ 
“‘But the case is one of general pub- 
It involves the right of 

xi 


!: concern. 


erely because they: are inefficient. But — 


working people who have chosen the 
defendant (the dairy organization) as 
an agency through which to work out 
the advancement of their fortunes and 
the support of their families, that I 
deem it a duty to state the law relating 
to the rights of persons and the inter- 
ests concerned with more definiteness. 

“The defendant is a corporation 
formed under the provisions of Sections 
653t to 653xb of the Civil Code. These 
sections require that it should be co- 
operative, should have no capital stock, 
and must not be conducted for profit. 


Capital Not Capital Stock 


“‘The first charge in the complaint is 
that in violation of this law, the de- 
fendant has a capital stock. What 
plaintiff claims this stock to consist of 
is money derived from membership 
fees; sums deducting from the selling 


-price of milk, cream, etc., handled by 


defendant; property, appliances, ware- 
houses and factories in which this 
money has been invested; and a large 


sum, said to be $180,000, borrowed by 


the corporation, used by it in its busi- 
ness, and the repayment of which is se- 
cured upon the operating property of 
the defendant. The defendant appears 
to have a very large number of mem- 
bers, and to do a very large business, 
and the total value of all of the above 
seems to be very large. This fund and 
property is very clearly ‘‘capital,’’ the 
capital of the corporation. It serves 
very much the same purpose to this cor- 
poration that capital stock does to d 
corporation organized on a_ capital 
stock basis. And it is true that it is 
admittedly capital and that the law 
very generally uses the word ‘capital’ 
and ‘capital stock’ to mean one and the 
same thing. But there are~cases in 
which ‘capital stock’ has a different 
signification where this difference is im- 
pressed upon it by statute. This case 
I think to be clearly one of them. 


. “‘The right to raise money and to 
purchase and hold property appears 
throughout the statute. Plaintiff con- 
ceded that corporations of the charac- 
ter of the defendant may own a limited 
amount’ of equipment. Who has the 
right to say how much? If it can own 


~ a little churn, why not a big one, and 


why not twenty or any number up to a 
proper provision for the volume of its 
business? And so with other property. 
The defendant has been invited by the 
State to incorporate, as a large busi- 
ness industry. It would be impossible 
for it to conduct this business without 
money and properties of the kind it is 
claimed to possess. To claim that it 
has the right to organize but that it 
should not be allowed the means by 
which alone it could function, would 
be a mockery of the statute. 


Defendant Not Making Profit 


*‘Tt next is charged that the defend- 
ant is doing business for profit in di- 
rect violation of the statute which says 
such corporations shall not do business 
for profit. They charge that defend- 
ant for many months preceding the 
filing of the complaint had been buying 
100,000 pounds of milk and cream daily, 
and selling it for the pecuniary profit 
of defendant and its members. If so it 
does not appear how the corporation 


-has or could make a profit from the 


transaction when the corporation ‘buys’ 
milk or cream from its members, in 
legal effect it is only their agent and 


_the proceeds of the sale, less the cost 


of making it, belong to the members. 
Manufacturing 


‘‘Another charge is that the defend- 


ant has been engaged in manufactur- 
ing, and that as a co-operative associa- 
tion it has no legal right to do so. 


From the facts stated at the argument - 


_  DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


JURT DECISIONS FAVORING Co- 
_ OPERATIVE MARKETING 


pinion of California Judge Is Another Victory for 
(OS gia 7 Organized Dairymen_ | 


it appears that defendant has a large 
number of members and that it pur- 
chases very large amounts of dairy pro- 
duce. It has machinery, warehouses 
and factories. It purchases milk and 
cream in great quantities and manufac- 
ture from them cream, butter, cheese, 
condensed milk, casein and albumen. 
Plaintiff contends that by so doing it 
thas ceased to be a simple marketing 
agency and has become an elaborated 
manufacturing concern, and that the 
law prohibits it from doing so. I find 
no support for this contention. De- 
fendant is a co-operative association, 
formed under the invitation of the 
State, for the purpose of marketing the 
dairy products which they produce. 
They surely will not be held to be re- 
quired to market it as simple milk. 
There seems to be nothing in the law 
or in sound publie policy which would 
so require. If defendant purchased 
other materials in the open market and 
combined them, for example with its 
casein to manufacture buttons, combs 
and similar articles this might be pro- 
hibited, but so long as it works only 
with its own material and makes and 
sells only milk and milk products, it 
seems to be doing only what the law 


_ hot only permits, but plainly contem- 


plates. Plaintiff complains of defend- 
ant because of its size and says that 
such corporations should be only small 


neighborhood bodies, concerned only in 


primary processes. This contention is 
not only without support in law, but is 
contrary to social experience and the 
growing public opinion of the larger 
ends such associations are expected to 
serve. I believe that the statute con- 
templates and will support a co-opera- 
tive organization of an industry as 
wide and as extensive as the industry 
itself. 


Dealing With Non-Members 
“*It is questionable whether strictly 
within the law this is one of its powers. 


The practice is not good and might be 
so extended as to become injurious. 


Legal Requirements in Action 
Quo. Warranto 


’**Tn expressing the opinions set forth 
as to the insufficiency of the several — 
charges made in the complaint, I have 
had in mind not only the reasons given, — 
but what the law requires in an action 
of this character. To make the matter 
clearer, and to show the extent to 
which the complaint fails to state a 
cause of action, I will briefly state the 
law relating to actions of Quo War- y: 
ranto. It must be remembered that © = 
this is an action of this character, 
brought in the name of the people 
against the-defendant, to have it dis- 
solved, its charter forfeited and its ex- 
istence ended. This is a radical de- 
mand and should only be granted where 
the charges made bring the case within 
the rule as I will briefly state it. 


“The charges must show some in- 
jury or wrong done to the general pub- 
lic, or state some condition injuriously 
affecting public safety, or public morals 
or publie welfare. The action does not 
lie to remedy a private grievance. 


“fActs in excess of the legal powers 
of a corporation will not support this 
kind of action, unless in some way they 
make of the corporation, as conducted, 
a dangerous agency, or so derange or 
destroy its business, that it no longer 
fulfills the end for which it was created. 
The charges in the complaint wholly 
fail to bring the case within this rule. 
Here the defendant appears to have 
been legally organized, and for a pur- 
pose which is the publie policy of this 
country to encourage. It has adopted a 
form of organization favored by the 
national government, encouraged, by 
our State law, one which is the result 
of social experience and which seems 
calculated to promote an industry and 
to aid an element of our citizenship 
which are today the special objects of 
National and State concern. 


‘*The defendant was organized to de- 
velop the dairy business and to prepare 
and market dairy products. It seems to 
have confined itself to that business 
and to be going through the formative 
experience of organization, acquiring 
machinery, sites and equipment, and 
the means by which it may conduct 
and extend its business. It may be 
otherwise, but before the law will make 
it the object of destructive judgment 
serious charges to the contrary must be 
made, bringing this case within the rule 
above stated.’’ 


If you have got money to burn, well — 
go ahead and burn it. It’s cheaper 
than coal—Nashville Tennesseean. 


(% Preferred Stock of The 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Co. 


oe ; Is now offered to a limited amount at par— 


$100.00 a share. 


It is not a speculation, but a conservative in- 4 
come-producing investment—seven dollars a 
year, paid quarterly, on every $100 invested. 


It is not a chance hundreds of miles from 


home, but a partnership in a steadily growing 


company furnishing the essential services of 
electric light, power, heat and railway trans- 


portation right here in Mahoning and Trum- 
bull counties, Ohio, and Mercer, Lawrence and 
Beaver Counties, Pennsylvania. 


All preferred dividends have been paid since 
the organization of the Company in 1905, Full 
particulars are yours on request. 


The 


Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric 


(Formerly The Mahoning & Shenango Rwy. & Lt. Co.) 
Sharon, Pa. Youngstown, O. New Castle, Pa. 
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MILK PRICES REMAIN 
| UNCHANGED” 
All Dealers In D. C.S. Co. Territory 


Will Receive Fair Price 
for December 


T the conference held in Pitts- 
burgh, on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 27, between representa- 
tives of dairymen, dealers 

: and consumers, it was mu- 

tually agreed that December milk 
prices will be unchanged from that pre- 
vailing in November unless some acute 
situation develops which requires an- 
other meeting and change of price. 

From the producers’ point of view, 
this conference was of great conse- 
quence. Reports coming from __ sur- 
rounding markets substantiated large 
price reductions had been made or were 
imminent. ‘The morning of the meet- 
ing, Pittsburgh newspapers contained 
reports of thé large retail price reduc- 
tion upon the Philadelphia market. 

Prices had been reduced in New York 
territory afew days previous, a reduc- 
tion occurred in Cleveland last month. 
Similar conditoins are reported from 
most of the large markets of the coun- 
try. 

News of this kind has been filling the 
papers and creating public sentiment 


unfavorable to the milk industry and . 


in many cases forcing price declines 
which would otherwise not occur. 

The condensory interests have been 
using all possible effort to promote this 
downward trend. and in many cases 
have offered to supply whole milk deal- 
ers at lower prices. 

These conditions were known to the 
representatives of consumers and 
brought forth some anxiety as to the 
possible outcome of the conference. 


As has been told in the Price Re- 
porter many times, the interests in the 
D. C. S. Company district have been 
endeavoring to work together for the 
common interest of each other. On 
some. occasions the conditions’ have 
been favorable to producers, sometimes 
to dealers, and at other times to con- 
sumers. At this time the conditions 
seemed to be the most unfavorable to 
producers of any time since these con- 
ferences have been held. To prevent a 
price reduction required the good will 
of both dealers and consumers. 


Chairman N. S. Grubbs opened the 
meeting and called upon Director A. W. 
Place, representing the dairymen, to 
present the producers’ arguments. In 
his remarks, Mr. Place acknowledged 
the general situation. The fact that 
radical price reductions were occurring, 
that a drive is on by certain manufac- 
turers to lower milk prices and that if 
the -dealers in this district desired to 
seck outside sources of supply they 
could secure it at less money than they 
are paying now. He called attention to 
the fact that there is no over-produc- 
tion in the district and that in some 
cases the buyers have been having diffi- 
culty to secure necessary supply from 
local sources. The district has been 
largely a spring and summer dairying 
. section and while there is an apparent 
local shortage now, in a short time the 
production will be great (November is 
the lowest production month of the 
year). He said the effort of the or- 
ganization is being directed to encour- 
age more fall and winter production in 
order to insure an adequate supply of 
whole milk for the cities in the dis- 
trict and make it unnecessary to resort 
to powdered milk and other prepara- 
tions to.carry through these months. 
Sentiment in the district is becoming 
more favorable to such a program and 
if the producers were required to ac- 
cept a price reduction for the month 
of December, the action would discour- 
age this tendency and the moral of 
producers would be affected for the 
next five years. : 


He spoke of the efforts being made 
to raise the quality of the milk pro- 
duced and called attention to the 
things dairymen have to do to produce 
good, clean milk. 

_ These arguments were placed before 
consumers and dealers for them to de- 


_ cide whether they would rather force 


the price of milk down or try to pro- 
tect these dairymen who are endeavor- 
ing to produce an adequate supply of 
the best quality. 

After this, the consumers and deal- 
ers held private conference and out of 
which came the decision to stand back 
of producers in these contentions. 


The effect of the meeting will no 
doubt be great, for it is the first real 
demonstration of good will of both 
dealers and consumers when conditions 
have been all in their favor. The pre- 
sentation of Mr. Place was a remark- 


able one for it was entirely absent of. 


claims other than ones of more vital 
interest to“*dealers and consumers than 
of producers themselves. 


There is little question but that the 


matter is settled for the month of De- 
cember. The January conference will 
be held during the last of December 
and the price based upon conditions as 
they exist at that time. 


SUFFICIENCY 


One of your Uncle Samuel’s stalwart 
brunettes had been gazing thoughtfully 
over the rail of the homeward-bound 


transport for twenty minutes. A dough- — 


boy, curious at the cause of such con- 
centration, demanded: ‘‘What are you 
thinking about, Sam???’ 

“€ *Bout de ocean, boss,’’ came the 
reply. ‘‘Dat’s de fust time in all mah 
life I ever see somethin’ dare was 
enough of.’’—The American Legion 
Weekly. 


THE SECOND REASON 


Tipping is said to be due to public 
weakness, and it is also due to the de- 
sire to have luncheon served in time 
for dinner.—Augusta Herald. 
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217 WICK AVE. (OPPOSITE RAYEN SCHOOL) 
FED-5950 


The motor truck is the only method of mechanical transportation that 
STARTS the job and FINISHES it—that delivers the product right from your 
door to the buyer’s door in the shortest possible time. : 


You can get a truck as low as one-fourth down and a year on the balance. 
~ Let us send you some literature. ; : | 


OUR CREED-“WE WIN BY COMPARISON” 
OUR POLICY 


IF YOU EXPECT A PROFIT ON YOUR | 
TRUCK INVESTMENT. BUY A TRUCK 
THAT ENABLES YOUR DRIVER TO 
ENJOY HIS WORK. COMMERCE. 
TRUCKS HAVE MANY APPEALS TO 
THE DRIVER. 7 
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THERE IS A HIGHER PROPORTION OF PAY LOAD 
WEIGHT TO TRUCK WEIGHT IN THE 
COMMERCE THAN IN ANY 

OTHER TRUCK : 
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The Service Matar Truck Sales Go. 
33 East Myrtle Ave. Youngstown, O. | 


Factory Distributors for : 
. The Commerce Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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WE WILL MOVE — 


ON OR ABOUT NOVEMBER 22nd > 
to our new location 
116 EAST FEDERAL STREET 


MATHEW’S | 


Directly Opposite Park Theater 
Cut-Rate Medicine Store -. Always For Le 
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AUTO-6289 ~ 
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ECONOMY TRUCK 


% TO 1 TON 


"WE SERVE & TRY TO PLEASE?’ 


Miss Cora was taking her first trip 
a the train. 
The conductor eame through and 
ulled for tickets. Cora readily gave 
p her ticket. 

few minutes later the butcher-boy 
ming through called, ‘‘Chewing- 
aay 


‘Never!’’ cried Cora bravely. ‘‘ You 

take my ticket, but not my chew- 
ig gum.’’—The Overhere Digest (Min- 
sapolis). s 
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CONSIDERATE DEBTOR 


Oke—‘‘T don’t see why you haggled 
» with the tailor about the price— 
yu’ll never pay him.’’ 

Owens—‘‘Oh, but, you see, I am con- 
ientious. I don’t want the poor fel- 
w to lose more than is necessary. ’’— 
oston Transcript. - 
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BY CONTRAST 


He—‘‘The artist whose paintings 
show that angels are all women cer- 


tainly didn’t know women.’’ 


She—‘‘ That is perhaps true. It may 
be that he knew only men.’’—The 
Overhere Digest (Minneapolis). 


Help Wanted—‘‘Are you sure your 
auditors understood all of your argu- 
ments ’? 

“*Tf they did,’’ answered Senator 
Sorghum, ‘‘I wish they’d come around 
and explain some of ’em to me.’?’— 
Washington Star. 


It’s a Crool Woild—Panhandler—On 
de level, mister, I ain’t et nothin’ in 
three days.’’ 

Prospect—‘‘ Nothing like exercising 
one’s will-power, bo. You’re off to a 
good start, so don’t let anybody forci- 
bly feed you.’’—Buffalo Express. 


MORE MILES PER GALLON 
MORE MILES ON TIRES 


The Kay Motor Sales Co. 


789 Wick Avenue 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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PROTECTION 
Costs Less 
Than Implements 


WITH THE PRESENT HIGH COST OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS, IT IS WORTH MORE TO YOU 
THAN EVER BEFORE TO KEEP THEM UNDER COVER 
WHEN NOT IN USE. 


LET US SHOW YOU PLANS FOR INEXPENSIVE fb 
IMPLEMENT SHEDS AND ANY OTHER FARM BUILD- $ 
INGS YOU MAY NEED. PLAN NOW FOR YOUR ; 
NEXT YEAR’S REQUIREMENTS. WE CAN HELP YOU. 5 


The Wester Reserve Lumber Go 


West Dawson St. WARREN,O. W.&N. Phone 2114, 2115 
Erie Street NILES, OHIO Bell Phone 60, 91 
Prospect Street GIRARD, OHIO Bell Phone 514 
Jay Street NEWTON FALLS, OHIO Tell. 192 ¢ 


THE PRICE OF MILK 


I have twice read Dr. King’s book on ‘‘The Price of Milk.’’ It is 
a discussion of the fundamental economics. underlying and affecting the 


eae 


price of milk and the costs of producing, distributing and manufacturing 
milk. It is national in scope and the principles dealt with are universal 
in application. 

As a milk producer myself and as secretary of an organization of 
milk producers I want to commend the volume to all milk producers 
everywhere as a book that will help them in making the decisions they 
must make in marketing their milk. 


3 ROBT. W. BALDERSTON, Secretary, Inter-State 
Milk Producers Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHAT THE BOOK CONTAINS 


Introductory. 
The Public Interests in the Price of Milk. 


PART I. PRICE TO THH PRODUCERS 


The Forces that Fix the Price of Milk. 

Manufactured Milk Products in their Relation to Price. 

The Price Interdependence of Local, Primary and Inter- 

national Markets. 

The Cost of Production. 

Should Dairymen Organize for Collective Bargaining? 

Policies of Dairymen’s Organizations in their Relation to 
Price. 


Chapter 1. 


Chapter 2. 
Chapter 3. 
Chapter 4. 


Chapter 5. 
Chapter 6. 
Chapter 7. 
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PART II, COST OF MILK DISTRIBUTION 


The Cost of Milk Distribution. 
Sanitary Requirements in their Relation to Price. 
Legal Standards for Dairy Products, George B. Taylor and 


Harry N. Thomas, Milk Specialists, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture. ; : 
How Shall Mik be Distributed? 
Can Milk Distribution Costs be Lowered? 
The Public Interest in Milk Distribution. 


PART III. FAIR PRICE POLICIES 


The Food Value of Wholesome Milk. 
Chapter 14. Co-operation and Price. 
Chapter 15. Fair Price Policies, : 

_ ‘*The Price of Milk’’ comprises 336 pages, with 60 charts, maps and 
diagrams, size 54x77 in., and is richly bound in cloth with title in gold. 


PRICE $2.00 
Send Your Order To 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Chapter 8. 
Chapter 9. 
Appendix: 


Chapter 10. 
Chapter lk 
Chapter 12. 


Chapter 13. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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WHY A BLACK HEN LAYS A WHITE EGG 
GET THE EGG 


DON’T WORRY 
WHERE YOU WILL ORDER YOUR AGRICULTURAL 


LIMESTONE 
GET THE LIMESTONE 
SHOOT YOUR ORDER RIGHT AT US. NOW 
AND LET US SHOW YOU HOW PROMPT 
WE CAN SHIP 
AFTER JAN. ist THE RUSH STARTS 
ORDER AND HAVE IT SHIPPED AT ONCE 


THE BESSEMER LIMESTONE & 
CEMENT COMPANY 


| PHONES 4131 YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO 


OHIO FARMERS FORMING COR-— 


PORATIONS UNDER NEW LAW 


Ohio farmers have formed 
corporations during the past few 
months designed to aid in the market- 
ing of their products and purchase of 
“farm supplies in wholesale fashion. 
Incorporation has been made possible 
by the passage of the co- operative law 
at the last session of the legislature 
which premits their formation “without 
capital stock and for non- “profit. pur- 
“poses. ‘‘The one fundamental idea in 
eo-operation,’’ says Z. B, Wallin, mar- 
keting specialist of the Ohio State 
University, ‘‘is that a service is to be 
performe "which will be mutually ad- 
yantageous to each member of the 
group. Under such an arrangement no 
profit arises because the aim-is to carry 
on the enterprise at cost. 

‘<There should be no difficulty in fi- 
nancing an organization of considera- 
ble size under this law. This may ‘be 
done by membership fees and dues or 
“by borrowing money as an association 
with the idea of paying off the loan 
by fixing a definite charge 
of produce marketed or manufactured. 
The fact that the association is incor- 
porated and has legal status makes it 
possible to negotiate loans through 
banks or through other. sources. his 
arrangement would have a decided ad- 
vantage where the needs for funds vary 
gr catly through the season. This would 
be true in moving certain crops where 
funds could be borrowed for a short 
period. 

‘(Ag security for the association’s 
note in negotiating such a loan each 
member can he required upon joming 
the association to sign a demand prom- 
issory note made in favor of the, asso- 
ciation. The combined notes of the 
membreship can then be pooled as col- 
lateral. 

“Tt micht be interesting to © note 
that this method of financing co-opera- 
tive associations is very common in 
European countries and has also met 
with sucecss in this country. No doubt 
when the purnose ofthis law is more 
clearly understood farmers will take 
more advantage of it.’’ 


URGES BETTER FARM 
MARKETING METHODS 


More Profitable Than Competing With 
Packers and Commission Men 
“Improvement in local “marketing 
methods offers a better margin than to 
perform the service of the Comulasion 

man, or to compete with the packer,’ 
says H. BE. Erdman, marketing special- 
ist at the Ohio State University. 
‘tT.ocal cattle buyers usually operate 
on a mareoin of $1 to $2.50 per hun- 
dred. Local co-onerative shipping as- 
sociations are usually able to reduce 
this from 75 cents to $1.50. The com- 
mission charges at the present rate of 
$18 per car would amonnt to 7 or 8 
cents per hundredweicht. A suecess- 
ful co-operative commission firm has 


in one instance at least cut this in two. 


‘¢One of the Bie Five packer’s re- 
ports in a Congressional hearing, shows 


that on five weeks sale of cattle in 
Washington, D. C., their costs and 
profits were approximately $1.50 per 


hundred. Co-operative packing has 
thus far not proved to be the means of 
- reducing the packers’ margin. 

¢With receipts varying from 15,000 
to 75.000 hogs and other livestock 
from day to day much ean be done to 
avoid the gluts on the market.’’ 


DATRY PRODUCTS JUDGING TEAM 
| OF O. S. U. WON CHAMPIONSHIP 


A team of students, representing the 
Ohio State University, won the grand 
championship in the judging of dairy 
products’ at the National Dairy Show 
held recently at Chicago. The team 
also won first in the judging of cheese 
and. milk. Arthur Neu, of George- 
town, stood first and Talbott Arm- 

> strong, of Cincinnati, third in the in- 
dividual judging in national competi- 
tion. Five of the seven awards were 
won by the Ohio team. 

In addition to the students. men- 
tioned, J. ©. Regelsberger, of Elyria, 
and Homer Kline, of Swanton, were 


several 
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GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
PROTEIN 4% FAT 45% 
CREDEERNE 50% ue 10% 


CHAPIN & CO, 


HAMMOND, IND NT 


Traverse City (Mich.) 


State Hospital herd of 


78 milking cows, fed 
Unicorn, averaged 
13,669 lbs. during 1919 


also members of the team. The coach 
was Don. S. Kochheiser a member of 
the dairy department of the State Unt; 
versity. 


A FEW SNAGS 


Milk producers in Ohio, Virginia, 
Maryland and other states have run 
against snags in the shape of fair 
price committees, city attorneys or dis- 
trict attorneys who assume the right to 
prevent increases in price or threaten © 
prosecution in case prices are increased. 
Some of these efforts are made under 
the war-time legislation: still in effect, 
others by virtue of municipal, state or 
federal acts. How shall these cases be 
handled? It is evident that producers 
cannot submit to the dictum of any 
official or board as to what constitutes 
a fair market price for milk. Some- 
thing must be done, for dairymen can- 
not continue in business when legitimate 
prices are arbitrarily prohibited. The 
first thing is to see that organizations . 
of producers are properly formed and 
conducted. It is the business of pro- 
ducers to‘attend to that, and their na- | 
tional organizations should show them 
how. The form of organization must be 
legal, the method it folléws must be fair * 


and the prices named, with the co-opera- 


% 


then existing. 


Your-good cows hhave ben . 
paying the keep of one 
boarders long enough. 


Beef the boarders. Youns 
reduced herd, fed Unicorn, | 


can produce as much as the — 


whole herd did before. 


At less cost for feed and 
roughage. = = 


When your. cows freshen, — 
start right by feeding 
Unicorn. They will main- — 
tain a maximum production — 
for a longer lactation period 
than ever before. oS 


Good cows, fed Unicorn, : 
always make a profit. — 


mit 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 


Chicago 


tion of dealers and consumers, must be 
jn accord with actual market conditions 
If anybody wants to 
prosecute such an organization as this 
let him try it, then proceed to fight it- 
out and establish the right to do busi- 
ness on correct principles. We commend 
the Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co., 
which handles the milk in this district, 
as a model for other bodies in its _plan 
of organization’and its methods of 
operation. We have or will borrow 
$100 for the defense fund of this or- 
ganization whenever any official tries 
to interrupt its work. We don’t be- 
lieve it will be assailed, and that’s the 
reason we are so free with our hun- 
dred!—Stockman and gen ol Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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‘NEED HIGHWAY BUILDING — 
PROGRAM 


That the identical economic condi- 
tions which caused railway develop- 
ment are forcing a national agitation — 
for the development of publi¢ high- 
ways is the general concensus of opin- 
ion among financiers, business men and e 
transportation experts. a 

It seems that the federal divernmete a 
continually receives additional reasons — 
for getting down to a definite hi asa 
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ow Dairymen:— ’ 

NGAIN, we approach the time of 
the year when it is well to 
balance our experiences of 


selves to prospects of the fu- 
The past year has been one of 


well as to you individually for it has 
covered a period in which results have 
had to measure the firmness of the 
foundation and the practicalness of 
the operating policies of The Dairy- 
men’s. Co-operative Sales Company 
when applied to our conditions. 


Advancement meant great insurance 
and safety for the future; failure to 
advance meant a position of grave con- 

sequence to all of us. 


Therefore, it must be gratifying to 
us to know our organization has ad- 
vaneed and brought with it all the 
possible protection to us as individuals 
consistent with circumstances as they 
exist today. = 

Each month, we have seen an in- 
crease in the numbers of dairy. farmers 
.who have accepted the D. C. S. Com- 

| pany as their agent and upholder of 
| their rights. Our membership has been 
_ inereased substantially since the first 
of this year. : 
We have enjoyed an increasing good 
, will of the consuming public and a lib- 
_ eral endorsement of our claims. The 
' consumption of our products have con- 
sequently been increased with a net 
| financial gain. > A ps 
_- There has been a more general co- 
| Operation secured from the buyers in 
_ an endeavor to place the manufacture 
and distribution of our products on a 
| more efficient basis* which likewise re- 
flects to us in the form of greater in- 
| come. = Se AeA 
| Gradually, we have been lessening the 
losses adjacent to improper weights and 
_ tests, from dealers without financial 
_ responsibility, and from the refusal to 
accept shipments during heavy produc- 
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: and Their Friends 


tion periods, as has been so greatly ex- 
_perienced in the past. 

There has been improvement in the 
city inspection service, better regula- 
tion in transportation and care of milk 
during transportation. 

Many of the members have _ been 
placed on better markets and the mem- 
bership has shown a disposition to bet- 
ter the quality of milk produced thru 
the adoption of more careful methods 
of handling on the farm. 

Attention has been given to matters 
requiring legislative action and many 
other things which directly or indi- 
rectly affect the dairy business. 

These have been amongst the activi- 
ties where definite advancement has 
been made although it does not cover 
many cases of individual service. They 
have all tended to bring more dollars 
and are the contributary factors in 
having received the most substantial of 
prices paid to dairy farmers in any ex- 
tensive dairy district of the nation. 

It would be a neglect of duty not to 
mention the friendship and general co- 
operative spirit so rapidly growing be- 
tween producers and the dairy industry 
generally in this district. 


You Have Made This Possible. 


It is you, the members of this or- ' 


ganization who have made this pos- 
sible. Your earnestness in the cause 
and unselfish spirit shown in having 
joined together deserves the credit and 
praise for the advancement. Your 
Board of Directors and Local Officers 
could not have accomplished this ad- 
vancement without your willingness to 
co-operate and make it so. 

I wish to extend my appreciation to 
you and to the many Local Officers, and 
to the men associated with me on the 
Board ‘of Directors, for the many occa- 
sions my work has been made success- 
ful thru good counsel and personal as- 
sistance. 

The many personal sacrifices you 
have made in behalf of this organiza- 


tion can only be paid thru satisfaction 
in knowing the efforts have not. been 
in vain. After all, man’s greatest pay 
is in the realization of having done 
something for the benefit of fellow men. 


In entering the new year, it seems 
that most of our paths have been 
cleared and it will only be necessary 
to continue to travel in step with each 
other to a greater success than we now 
enjoy. There is no reason to doubt our 
ability to work together and entirely 
free from internal strife. Our advance- 
ment has opened avenues of greater ac- 
tivity and surely should encourage us 
to greater vigor and support of the D. 
C. 8. Company. ..e cannot be satisfied 
in being a partial success. We must 
continue to build and make our success 
permanent. Something that cannot be 
torn down and destroyed. To do this, 
every imember must shoulder responsi- 
bilities, every Local organization must 
be a working unit and the officers must 
do their part in the best way they 
know how. Experience has conclusively 
shown how essential it is to maintain 
live Local organizations. The great 
majority of the Locals have recognized 
this, and to them is due considerable 
praise. My sincere hope is that it will 
be possible to make every one of the 
Locals 100 per cent efficient during the 
coming: year. f 


Dairymen Must Plan Carefully. 


The uncertainty of business generally 
in this reconstruction period makes it 
necessary for each of us to conduct our 
individual business in the most econ- 
servative manner. Our country is going 
thru a crisis in which many-things be- 


‘yond our control may cause us serious 


loss. We must face these conditions 
both individually and collectively and 
do the things our better judgment tells 
us to do. 


The dairy farmers have been facing 
a serious situation for several months, 
owing to the disrupted condition of the 
condensed milk markets. Some of our 


. 


vigilant and capable protectors. 


Message From Pres. P.S. Brenneman 


ha To the Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Company 


members have suffered severely from 
this cause and all of us to a certain ex- 
tent. On the whole, our position has 
been much more favorable than has 
been that of other dairy sections where 
condensed milk interests have secured 
a greater hold. In dealing with this 
situation it has been necessary for the 
D. C. 8. Company to proceed slowly and 
endeavor to find a remedy which would 
prove the best in the end for the mem- 
bers concerned. During the coming 
year we should be able to work out the 
condensory problem and protect these 
producers from a similar position in the 
future. 


Again would I impress upon you, We 
are in a period of great uncertainty. 
There has never been a time requiring 
more careful planning of our affairs, 
and likewise, there has never been a 
greater need of co-operative effort and 
unison..of action amongst us. The 
dairymen of this district are fortunate 
indeed in having established this great 
protective organization. It is gratify- 
ing to know so many of you appreciate 
this fact and recognize your member- 
ship in the D. C. S. Company means 
more to yot than any insurance policy 
that could ever be written for the pro- 
tection of your business. 


We must continue to think and act 
in the line of progress. Our business of 
dairy farming must be upheld and our 
just claims for proper remuneration ad- 
vanced if we are to continue in the 
business. 

In the interest of our boys whom we 
want to hold with us, and in the in- 
terest of our wives and daughters for 
whom we want to provide happy and 
pleasant homes, it behooves us to be 
Sep- 
arately and individually, we cannot do 
this; ;,,4.a working body we at least 
give |” elves a chance. 

My¥ “St wishes go out to you for 
the Na, Year, with faith in your abil- 
ity to*rurther build the D. C0. S. Com- 
pany.—P. S. Brenneman. : 


CHATTANOOGA SCHOOLS SERVE 
ta ser Sey bn 


_The National Dairy Council reports 
that the Board of City Commissioners 
| of Chattanooga has begun the serving 
of milk in every school in their city. 
The Council is supplying posters deal- 
| ing with the food value of milk to all 

the schools, so that the children may 
learn the real truths about milk. 
| The National Dairy Council states 
Ts ue pearisnceas, is to their knowledge 

ba i = Bais ee supply milk to every 
* ss bs 1a oS ee 


child attending school, regardless of 
their inability to pay. 

The Parent Teachers’ Association has 
assumed the responsibility of carrying 
on the work. They know the wonder- 
ful results which will follow. 

If the milk dealers of Chattanooga 
are awake to the opportunities now af- 
forded them, they will secure some of 
the valuable booklets published by the 
National Dairy Couneil and distribute 
them in schools, in homes, and among 
women’s organizations, and therehy 
build this industry and also public 
health at the same time. 


ST. LOUIS DAIRYMEN ACTIVE. 


The special marketing committee of 
the Southern [linois Milk Producers’ 
Association have taken the necessary 
legal steps to organize the Southern 
Illinois Co-operative Milk Producers’ 
Association with capital stock of $500,- 
000.00 to be divided into 5,000 shares 
at $100 each. ; 

This stock will be offered -to wi < 
producers and land owners only. A 
definite time will soon be set for selling 
this stock. The Southern Illinois Milk 


Producers’ Association urges that 
members remain loyal and become a 
subscriber of stock in our own organi- 
zation. This is a farmers’ co-operative 
proposition The more milk producers 
who belong, the more effective the mar- 
keting organization Will be. 
Representatives of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural. Association and of the differ- 
ent county farm bureaus have met with 
the Milk Producers marketing commit- 
tee, and we have had and are assured 
of their further co-operation in form- 
ing the plans and perfecting this co- 
operative milk marketing organization. 


_lar monthly meetings. 


HE Dairymen’s League, the 
giant dairy organization of 
the east, is in the midst of 
a struggle of great concern to 
themselves and of other 

dairymen of the nation. \ 


This organization comprises dairy- 
mén in the New York district to the 
number of nearly ninety thousand. The 
League was one of the pioneer organi- 
zations,and has taken many advanced 
actions which have been later adopted 
by many other organizations over the 
country. In the main, the League has 
been highly successful in its ability to 
construct and place into operation such 
policies as particularly fitted its condi- 
tion and which were essential to as- 
sisting producers. 

The League has to deal and contend 
with such concerns as the Nestle’s Food 
Company, Borden Company, Carnation 
Condensed, Milk Company, Sheffield 
Farms, etc. These concerns have never 
showed a disposition to recognize the 
producer as an important part of the 
milk industry, and one with individual 
rights. 

In dealing with these concérns, the 
League has had to adopt many policies 
which have been quite advanced and 
which have at many times been greatly 
questioned as to their practical work- 
ings. 

At the banquet of the National Dairy 
Council, held in Chicago a few months 
ago, one of the large ice cream manu- 


facturers of New York City was heard 
to remark: ‘‘If the League had given 
us a square deal we would have given 
them a square deal.’?’ He was very 
much perturbed at what he seemed to 
believe as unfair policies of the league. 


This kind of an argument about the 
League might’ be just ’as readily applied 
against the New York buyers with a 
greater resemblance of truth, The fel- 
low who sits back and waits upon the 
other fellow to be fair before he offers 
to do likewise, has little to complain 
about. The present activities of the 
League are matters of expediency, 
forced upon them by pernicious con- 
cerns of the caliber already stated. 
The League has had to be aggressive 
against insidious workings at all times, 
or succumb and be lost forever. To 
have layed. down would have been to 
acknowledge ‘the superiority of the 
buyers. 

The Dairymen’s League has believed 
itself in the right and superior to the 
organized milk trust. The membership 
has shown an admirable steadfastness 
to the purpose of the organization. 


As ‘a means of handling the surplus 
milk of the district and to have more 
effective control over the markets, the 
League acquired a number of country 
plants. Manufactured products of var- 
ious kinds are being produced in these 
plants. 


It soon became apparent, the mem- 
bers operating these plants were hav- 
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ing to stand the large. burden of sur- 
plus milk, and that in a general way 
there had to be other measures adopted 
in order to handle the naan rapidly 
becoming acute. 


Accordingly a plan was Mevined un- 
der which the complete ownership of 
the manufacturing plants would be had 
and which later would lead to the dis- 
tribution of whole milk. The member- 


ship was asked to sign new contracts, 


giving the officers the tight to raise 
money, acquire and operate plants, and 


to pool the milk receipts of the entire 


membership. 


Under the pooling plan, all the mem- 
bers would receive the same pay for 
milk whether their milk was manufac- 
tured or sold as whole milk on the city 
market. 


The plan was otakerate and almost 
sure of bringing to an abrupt end the 
activities of private manufacturers in 
the district. It contemplated placing 
the entire business in the hands of 
producers and out of which each pro- 
ducer would secure an equal division of 
the cash return. 


Buyers Become Frenzied. 


The announcing of the plan to the 
membership with the request of its 
adoption has brought forth the most 
insidious attack ever experienced by a 
co-operative organization. The notor- 
ious Alfred McCann, who endeavored 
to destroy the dairy industry in Wis- 


consin five year ago, and who has al- 


DAIRYMEN SHOULD HOLD LOCAL 
MEETINGS. 


**Does the Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Sales Company hold regular local meet- 
ings at a set time, if so; how do you 
keep up attendance? We hold our 
meeting the last Saturday evening of 
each month but have some trouble to 
keep a good attendance.’? -M. R. M., 
Stark County. 

This is'one of the big problems of 
any dairy organization. In some of 
them it is more acute than in others 
because some organizations have more 
trouble than others. Experience shows 
the dairymen attend meetings fairly 
well when there is trouble, but fwhen 
things get to going fairly well and the 
price of milk is not too darned low, 
they forget about the meetings. This 
is unfortunately true and a condition 
the cause of which nobody seems to 
have any plausible reason, or at least 
one they care to express, and few have 
any promising remedy. 

The Local organizations of the D. ©. 
§. Company are supposed to hold regu- 
Most of them 
attempt to do so and: meet with a varied 
degree of success. Until this last year 
there had been a fair success in the 
holding of local meetings, but as the 
organization became more established 
and general policies were adopted coy- 
ering some of the important work there 
is developing a tendency amongst too 
many of the membership to feel all that 
is necessary now is to stay to home and 
leave the thing run itself. P 

The Board of Directors are now con- 
sidering some program which jwill out- 
line some definite objects and duties 
for each Local which will counteract 
this tendency and cause each Local to 
take advantage of the oportunities to 


do good for their members and the 
dairy community generally. The writer 
_ believes this will go a great way toward 


accomplishing the purpose, 


Tt is evident that many fail to un- 
derstand the scope of dairy organiza- 


tion work. Their impression has never 
advanced further than to look, upon” 


it as a way to get a higher price for 
milk and that all the dairymen have 
to do to receive a higher price for milk 
is for all of them to say they want it. 
The real and lasting success of the 
dairy organization will be in bringing 
about conditions thru: which the right 
kind of price Will come to them with- 
out saying they want it. This state- 
ment takes in a lot of territory and 
eannot be popularly received by those 
who wlli not give it study. Whether 
dairymen generally make any money 
depends upon the way they run their 
farms, whether they keep good cows, 
feed properly, care for and handle the 
milk to make it a good wholesome pro- 
duet, work together co-operatively and 
sell ‘their milk thru an efficient mar- 
keting organization, whether they pro- 
vide markets capable of receiving pro- 
duction, whether the distribution of 
the product is done efficiently and ex- 
cess charges are not deducted, and 
whether the good will of the public is 
had and they willingly pay a price 
sufficient to make the industry pay a 
price sufficient to. make the ‘industry 
profitable to those engaged when oper- 
ated with a fair degree of efficiency. 


There are other factors, of course, 
such as legislation, campaigning against 
substitutes, helping to form and keep 
in practice good policies of government 
and working in the interest of pros- 
perity generally. 


Surely out of these things can be 
found sufficient to provide work and 


interest for every dairy farmer once : 


a month. 


SMILES AND CHUCKLES. 


We had an old horse named Barneo, 

He died when he swallowed a Canico; ° 
They made boots from his hide, 
Both narrow and wide, 


And the rest was made into Oleo. 


A fellow who stayed home from Rheims, 
Thought his chances, to accumulate 
means, 
Would be much greater, 
_And his. life would be safer— 
Eating Oleo spoiled all his arene 


era La 


Let Experts Plan 
Your New Barn 


avoids unnecessary steps. 


We can show you barn plans that have 
been carefully worked out by architects “who 
understand modern farm needs, 
look them over. No cost or obligation. _ 


West Daneed St. 
Erie Street. 
Prospect Street 
to Street — 


tory have been cireularized and arra, 


tion. 


the dealers to advise them as to the 


‘market it is very probably the D. : 
“Company would be recommending ‘son 


tion to the dairy marketing probler 


‘There’s quite a ‘‘science’’ to building a : 
modern dairy barn—the kind that provides the ~ 
most sanitary and healthful living conditions | 


aia for your stock and saves time, labor and money to : 
te for you by arrangement of stalls, ete, that cy . 
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New York papers. Mig writings Ww 
vicious and aiming to play upon 
natural emotions of the members. 
has been followed by paid adverti 
thruout the New York state pape: 
Bankers and merchants in League t 


ed against the League. ‘Every kind 
intimidation ‘imaginable has been f 
lowed in an effort to keep the Leag 
members from signing the contracts’ a: 
placing the pooling plan into oped 


The Price Reporter hopes. ‘the men mn. 
bers of the League will not rely upon 


proper actions and policies of the or 
ganization and will make their decision 
upon facts as they are able to deter- 
mine for themselves. Conditions on 
the New York market are very mu 
diffeernt than those existing on t 
Pittsburgh market. If the Pittsburgh 
market had to contend with the kind 
of buyers infesting the New 


such plan as the League is doing. 

There can be no satisfactory so 
so long as the buyers place produe 
problems secondary to their own, 


less it be thru some plan ee 
or the other is Shean stots: Yh 


Neer} 
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fF HE Advisory Council meeting 
| | of The Dairymen’s Co-oper- 
tive Sales Company was held 

at Youngstown, Ohio, on Fri- 
day, Dee. 3. 


The meeting was called to order by 
Director W. J. Wilson. 


ead and approved. 


Reports were made by both the 


Secretary and the Treasurer and were 
aecepted. In the report of the secre- 
tary it was shown two new Local or- 


* 


ast Advisory Council meeting. These 
e at Steubenville, Ohio, and Wells- 
yurg, W. Va. The total number of Locals 
at this time is 93, The membership 
now stands at 8182 with total stock 
holding $22,736.00. During the past 
three months $5039.39 was collected for 
the payment of tésters. employed by the 
Company. The amount returned to the 
Loeal organizations was $1575.56. 


__ Traveling expenses cost the organiza- 
tion $870.13, publications (Price Re- 
porter) $984.04, postage, telegraph and 
telephone ' $234.69, testers’ salaries 
$2940.00, salaries (ineluding those of 
Directors) $1452.50. 

_ The report made by the Auditing 
Committee composed of John D. Wise, 
H. C. Beatty and W. W. Wildrick, was 
is follows: ‘‘We have examined the 
books of the D. CG. S. Company and find 
hem well kept and the accounts cor- 
‘ect to the best of our knowledge, as 
‘eported by the Secretary and Treas- 
irer. We find that the commissions 
rom the sale of milk for the past 
juarter come nearer meeting current 
‘xpenses than at any previous time. 
Jollections are being made better, yet 
ire still insufficient. Considerable com- 
nissions yet. due the Company are not 
oming in and we urge the Loeal offi- 
ri to co-operate more fully with the 
{fice in, getting this commission in. We 
Jso find by examination of the books 
hat many Locals have yet failed to 
ettle up accounts with the office, We 
8k the Advisory Councilmen to take 
his matter up with their Locals and 
ee that settlements are made. If this 
3 not done, these differences will have 
0 be deducted from Commissions as 
ame becomes due Locals. There are 
lany movements on foot adverse to 
airy interests and we at sometime 
ill have to do something to hold our 
wn with them. While not wishing to 
xeommend that commissions be raised 
t this time for this purpose, we call 
le matter to your attention for con- 
deration.’? ad y 

Mr. Brenneman reported the condi- 
on in which he found several of the 
ocals when asked to attend one of 
\eir meetings. Often times the chair- 
an Would slip along and say ‘‘since 
e had our president with us and our 
me is short that we will omit the 
ading of the minutes’? and when he 
ime to find out they hadn’t had a 
ting for months and had no min- 
ves ti ) read. He suggested that the 
deals have their regular meetings once 
‘month or that they have at least two 
eetings of the Local between the 
iarterly meetings of the Advisory 
yuncil. He also advised that the 
Deal in choosing their Local officers 
it the secretary in as one of the Adv. 
vuncilmen in order that he may know 
aat is being done in the meetings, 
cause in a great many instances the 
Ivisory Councilman fails to ring 
¢k a report of the meetings that will 
ake elear to the secretary the work 
at is being done. Bie 

Mr. Noble, chairman of the Commit- 
2 on Local Organization, reported that 
rth Jackson had had very small at- 
uieese at their meetings in the last 


ich was not due to the careless- 


% 
_ Minutes. of the previous meeting fWere 


-OPERATIVE SALES COMPANY 
tains interesting notes and notices 
ership of the organization. Locals are asked to 
; each other acquainted with the work they 
are déiig in their communities, 


ness of the officers. He stated that they 
had tried calling the men by, phone; 
another time they sent each man a pos- 
tal card urging him to be present and 
again they tried to get them out by. 
having the tester tie a printed invita- 
tion on each of the milk cans, but in 
spite of their efforts they were not able 


members out. 


Mr. Wise was asked to give a talk 
along the line of the work of the Leg- 
islative Committee. He told of the 
»proposition presented at the meeting 


of the State Board of Health at Har- 


risburg at which he was present. He 
explained that the proposition present- 
ed was to authorize the Board of 
Health to ask for the passage of a law 
at the coming meeting of the legisla- 
ture to enable them to formulate a rule 
regulating the production and sale of 
milk. The proposition advanced was 
that the State Board take the matter 
over and regulate it. He stated that 
such a bill was in process of consider- 
ation but it is to be seen as to what 
extent or to what value the result will 
be. The Board of Directors have had 
cases come up where persons whose milk 
would not pass inspection for sale on 
the Pittsburgh market, have asked to 
have their milk placed with some 
dealer where no inspection is required. 
Such a condition is a sacrilege to the 
man who tries to furnish a good clean 


~food product. 


The sale of Hebe products have 
taken a great hold. Hebe is a substi- 
tute for dairy products whereby the 
butter is replaced by cocoanut oil or 
other vegetable oils. Several months 
ago the ‘‘Ohio Farmer’’ published a 
full page advertisement of the Hebe 
produets which was protested by the 
D. C..S. Co. Mr. Wise suggests that 
every dairy farmer send in a protest 
to an advertisement of this kind as it 
should not be the wish of the farmers 
represented by such a paper to have 
dairy products crowded out by the use 
of such a substitute. 


Mr. Cox, a member of the Committee 
on Advertising stated that he suggested 
at the last meeting that the committees 
be gone over and the places of members: 
who do not attend be filled in by regu- 
lar-members which does not seem to 
have been done, and until this is done 
he wants his name to be taken off the 
committee, but he is willing to co-oper- 
ate whenever he has someone to work 
with. 

Dr. Ellsworth, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Co-operative Buying reports 
that they are still operating the feed 
mill at Austinburg and with the de- 
creasing prices they are forced to work 
with very little progress but they. are 
still holding out. 

Mr. Sleeth, County Agent of the 
Ashtabula County Farm Bureau states 
that he thinks the work of educating 
the people to the use of milk should 
not only be with the man who milks 
the cows bit the man who drinks the 
milk out of the bottle. A great many 
people in the cities do not know the 
real food value of dairy products when 
they set their table with oleomargarine 
and other dairy substitutes. 

Mr. Grubbs, County Agent of the 
Allegheny County Farm Bureau told of 
the wonderful results of the Pittsburgh 
‘‘Use More Milk Campaign,’’? which 
he was instrumental in putting on last 
spring. The distributors in the Pitts- 
burgh district report an increase in 


consumption of milk over last year of 


from 10 to 25 per cent. The advertis- 
ing was carried on thru the women’s 
clubs and by painting the city white 
with posters. He also told how the 
campaign was being followed up by 
nutrition classes in the different schools 
in the county in which the children are 
given a half pint of milk twice a day. 

The Board of Directors promise the 
Advertising Committee that the com- 
mittees will be gone over and the new 


' to get more than 25 per cent. of the. 


~ 
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members appointed pwill be notified to 
_ that effect and we will be ready to 
‘work at the next meeting. 7 

Mr. Holman, of the National Board 
of Farm Organizations, told how their 
organization was of benefit to the far- 
mers in that as an organization they 
were able to make the demands of the 
farmers and present them to the Legis- 
lature and secure more consideration 
and better results than the farmers 
were able to do as individuals. He 
stated that there was a great need of 
an organization such as they have as 
shown by the census recently taken. 
‘There is a great increase in population 
which is depending on the farmers for 
their food supply and on account of 
discouraging conditions on the farms 
the deerease in the number of farmers 
is also great. In order to carry on the 
work in a way that will encourage the 
farmers to stay on the farms and fur- 
nish a food supply sufficient to meet 
the demands of the increasing popula- 
tion the farmers are going to be ealled 
on to invest some money. The head- 
quarters of the National Federation are 
in a building located in a part of the 
city that Will be one of the main busi- 
ness sections in a few years. The gec- 
ond floor is oceupied by the offices of 
the organization. THe rental on the 
first and third floors pays for the taxes 
and upkeep of the building. There is 
a mortgage of $33,000.00 on the build- 
ing and there is a payment due goon. 
The organization has about $5,000.00 to 
pay. their running expenses to that 
time and the balance will apply on the 
payment, 

The following is a resolution passed: 

Whereas, there is an increasing need 
for farm organizations to be represent- 
ed efficiently and permanently in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and whereas, the National 
Board of Farm Organizations has pur- 
chased a building to serve as the Wash- 
ington headquarters of the co-operative 
farm organizations of America, this 
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building being known as the Temple of 
Agriculture, and Whereas, The D. C. 8. 
Co. is affiliated with the National 
Board of Farm Organizations, thru its 
membership in the National Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Be it resolved, that 
the Advisory Council of the D. G g. 
Co. endorse the idea of a Temple of 
Agriculture at Washington and urge 
the membership to make substantial 
contributions towards the fund that is 
being raised to pay off the building 
debt and endow the work of the Na- 
tional Board. ° 

Moved and earried that the Advisory 
Council as a body go back to the Locals 
and explain the proposition as present- 
ed by Mr. Holman and relate the im- 
portance of the work and urge that 
each member contribute to the cause. 

Moved by Dr. Ellsworth and second- 
ed by Mr. E. F. Noble that the Board 
of Directors take out $2.00 of the com- 
mission due each Local and pay for one 
copy of Dr. King’s book, ‘‘The Price 
of Milk,’’ to be mailed to the Local. 

Mr. White, Editor of the Price Re- 
porter stated that on account of the 
increase in’ price of paper and other 
material it was impossible to publish 
the Price Reporter at the same rate as 
has previously been done, unless the 
publication be properly financed to ex- 
tend advertising activities. 

Moved and seconded that the Board 
of Directors take such steps as need 
be to finance and continue the publica- 
tion of the paper in this work. 

Moved and seconded that a date be 
set and each tester in the employ of 
the D. C. 8S. Co. be notified to attend a 
meeting to be held at Youngstown, for 
the purpose of establishing uniform 
duties of testers. 

Moved and seconded that the secre- 
taries of the respective Locals be in- 
vited to attend the March meeting of 
the Advertising Committee in order 


that they may be bettér informed of the 
work that is being done. 


mutual 


GREETINGS 


E WISH HAPPINESS 
and prosperity to our 
friends, the dairy farmers, in 
1921, and trust that our rela- 
tions with them will always 
be maintained in a spirit of 


Good Will 


RIECK-McJUNKIN 
DAIRY COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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For Year 


Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. : 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

As the official magazine of various organi- 
zations, this publication carries authoritative 
notices and articles in regard to the activities 
of these organizations, but in all respects the 
organizations are not responsible for the con- 
tents of the article or for the opinion to 
which expression is given. 

The efforts of this publication ‘are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the general field of farm publications. 
Our subscribers are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 


The Official Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Co. 
The Central Milk Producers Co. 
The Northwest Co-Operative Sales Co. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 


During a conference held recently 
between representatives of a large 
dairy farmer organization and of a 
large condensed milk manufacturing 
concern, the latter was very insistent 
for the dairy organization to place it- 
self on record as opposed to ‘‘strikes”’ 
and especially what was termed as the 
“<sympathetic strike.’’ 

The answer of the Dairymen was 
short, but full of meaning. ‘‘We are 
opposed to the principle of strikes and 
we are also opposed to lockouts.’’ 


During the past five years, the labor 
market has been such as to eliminate 
the lockout as.a weapon to force labor 
into submission. Men could find jobs 
at fair pay at all times. Where the 
strike was resorted to, to further press 


claims. of labor, employers were at a’ 


disadvantage. 

The public, and especially the farm- 
ers, have come to realize some other 
method of settling disputes between 
labor and capital must be practiced, 
and accordingly have unhesitatingly 
stated these conclusions. 

To labor unions, these have some- 
times appeared as antagonistic, biased, 


and arising from selfishness on the part ° 


of the farmers. They have believed 
farmers to be opposing labor advance- 
ment and because it was feared labor 
advancement would inerease the cost 


of machinery, merchandise, ete., the . 


farmers have to buy. 


Failure to endorse the ‘‘strike’’ is 
because it fails entirely to recognize 
the public interest. 


It will be well for capital to under- 
stand this and not to place the same 
construction upon the farmer view- 
point as labor itself has sometimes 
done. The farmers have not attacked 
labor unions nor questioned their right 
to exist. They have not vindicated 
capital from responsibilities in indus- 
trial strife. What the farmers have 
done is to endorse the principle, the 
general public interest is paramount 
to all others. 


The manufacturer or employer who 
believes otherwise and attempts to ig- 
“nore labor and resorts to the ‘‘lock- 
out’? to destroy labor organizations 
will soon find himself in trouble. 

Farmer organizations will take note 
of his short-comings just as readily as 
they have of those who work for him. 

\ / 


. taken action whereby 
hundred pounds will be contributed to- 
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FUNDS NEBDED FOR ADVERTIS- 


ING PURPOSES. 


There is much talk about advertising 
milk and dairy products, but until 
funds are made available to plan and 
conduct advertising campaigns syste- 
matically there will be much more talk 
than advertising. 

At the Advisory Council meeting of 
The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales 
Company there was shown a great 
sentiment for supporting an advertising 


' campaign on the part of the producers. 


It is very probable this organization 
will soon take action to raise money 
and help support a regular advertising 
program in the district in which they 
work. 


The Philadelphia producers have 


one cent per 


gether with a like amount from dealers 
and used for advertising purposes. 
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“‘Because milk is a liquid many peo- 
ple believe it is not a real food. They 
fail to realize that milk is full of 
nourishment, the food being in solu-, 
tion, and all of it readily digested. 


There is no waste in milk while in 
most foods there is much material 
which cannot be digested and is there- 


fore wasted. You pay for it as food, — 


but it is absolutely useless.’’ 


REGULATION OF PRODUCTION. 


Regardless of what it has cost to 
produce, and whether it has been more 


than the market price received, the far- 


mers have been told and readily ac- 


cepted, ‘‘production must continue.’ 


_ Price declines of the past few months Fe: 


have placed many manufacturers in the 
position farmers have ¢laimed to be. 


The price of the manufactured article | 


When you get down to 
dollars and cents advan- 
tages in truck transporta- 
tion you find the answer 
in Low Cost Ton-Mile, 


~ 
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THE HENDERSON-OVERLAND OO. 


James A. Henderson, Gen. Mgr. 
Phones: Bell, 258; Auto. 5107 
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EYES CAN NOT FOOL STOMACH. e 
ae . nating profit and in som 
ing loss on continued ‘production. 


‘of the manufacturer has been to ur 


_ facturer as well as to the farm 


were materially reduced for the m 
- of December. 


Youngstown. 0. 
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has been reduced , 


- With very few exceptions, the 


production. f ee 
Why does not the principle of con 
tinued production apply to the mant 
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CANTON PRICES REDU 


Milk prices on the Canton ma: 


The Minerva conden 
is causing the Canton market cons 
able difficulty because producers i 
upon placing their milk upon the wh 
milk markets. Canton is so situated 
to attract a large amount of this. 


and properly used represents a ne 
ideal method for storing manure. — 
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this organization.—Editor. 
Solel vines 


‘NORTHWESTERN ADVISORY 
_. COUNCIL MEETING. 

q as ( } f 
e Advisory Council members of 
Northwestern Co-operative Sales 
ompany, held a regular meeting at 
Vauseon, Ohio, on Friday, Dee. 10. 
The subjects coming before the meet- 
ing were confined to two important 
problems. One of finance, and _ the 
other to what disposition had better 
be made of milk that has been going to 
the condensories. 1] 

The finance situation was very thor- 
Righly discussed. Because dairy or- 


¥ 


ganization work is comparatively new 
in this section, there are some of the 
embers who do not understand the 
methods of operation common to these 
‘ganizations. The producer, upon 
joining, buys a share of stock for which 
he pays $5.00 and receives a stock cer- 
tificate. This original payment, -how- 
ever, does not provide funds with which 
to pay operating expenses. The». busi- 
ness of the Company is supposed to be 
so conducted that all the original $5.00 
payments will be held intact and con- 
stitute assets making the certificates 
the members hold always worth the 
$5.00 paid for them. If he quits the 
dairy business, a member ¢an sell his 
stock certificate and secure the $5.00 he 
has paid. 
If the company proceeded and spent 
the stock money, the stock certificates 
the members hold would not be worth 
anything. It is necessary to sell stock 
to make the Company a business or- 
ganization and privileged to the pro- 
tective laws‘of the State. It would be 
very poor business if the Company fail- 
ed to keep its stock worth the money 
paid for it. If it fails in this, the 
stock would become ‘‘laughing stock’’, 
like a lot of rubber stock. The mem- 
bers of the Northwestern organization 
want to keep their stock at par and 
worth its face value. é 


Most farmer organizations that fail, 
fail because they are not financially 
supported and are rendered unable to 
‘pay expenses of carrying on business. 
This dairy organization has meant to 
secure money to carry on its business 
by having dealers deduet a small com- 
mission from each member’s milk check 
and forward to the Company.: . 


This the dealers have refused to do. 
Opinion seems to be that dealers have 
adopted this method as a plan to bust 
up the organization. If so, and it prob- 

ably is, the dealers are throwing a dead 
eat right into the farmers faces. 

_ This might work on blind men, but 
wide open eyes and with a good distri- 
bution of brains, the plan is not going 
to work on these dairymen. The writer 
believes something dead enough to stick 
is going to be thrown right back at the 
dealers. - aN ; 


The Advisory Council took action to 


call meetings of the Locals and place 
the matter clearly before them and sug- 
gest that each member donate or loan 
the Company $5.00 to meet its operat- 
ing expenses, which is believed will 
amply provide funds until such time as 
milk ean be sold or transferred to deal- 
ers who will deduct the funds owing 
the Company. Set 
There is little doubt that when mem- 
bers understand this rightly, they will 
readily follow the suggestion. 


The producers on the Cincinnati mar- 
ket faced a simila . Situation some 
months ago ‘when dealers tried to bust 
the organization in the same way. When 
Cincinnatti producers understood what 
was about, money was immediately sup- 
plied and today the Cincinnati or- 
ganization is doing good work. They 
backed their organization and placed 
it in a position to back them. _. 

The other subject coming before the 
meeting was one of great importance to 
the producers supplying condensories. 
The condensory producers have not 
been realizing butter-fat prices. At 
Morenci, Michigan, the dairymen were 

“SC eae | . 
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THE NORTHWESTERN CO-OPERATIVE SALES CO. 


In this department will be found articles and notices of interest to 
the N. C. O. S. membership. Correspondence is invited from those who 
may offer suggestions and ideas directed toward promoting success of 


paid $1.90 per hundred for 3.5 milk 
during November. From this $1.90 
there has to be deducted a hauling 
charge of 15 to 25 cents to the con- 
densory, a charge of 20 cents per hund- 
red for the skim milk returned, and 
another charge of 15 to 25 cents per 
hundred for hauling the skim milk back 
to the producer The milk has only 
brought a-net return of from $1.20 to 
$1.40 per hundred. About the same 
figures apply to the other condensories 
in the district. Indications are that 
worse than this will happen for the 
month of December unless the campaign 
of the producers has an effect upon the 
buyers. 

By selling eream, producers could 
have seeured a. net return of from 50 
to 75 cents per hundred more for the 
month of November. 


The organization has a market for 
all the cream, producers may want to 
ship. Meetings are being held thruout 
the Locals for the purpose of placing 
as much cream as possible into the 
hands of the organization. 


- ORGANIZATION PROTECTS TOLEDO 


PRODUCERS 

During the past month, one of the 
Toledo dealers invaded the condensory 
district expecting to buy-cheap milk. 
He offered producers $2.25 per hundred. 
From information coming to us, it is 
evident he intended to rteail this at 
13 cents per quart. The producers in- 
formed the dealer the organization had 
the milk for sale and he would have to 
take the matter up with the Wauseon 
office. The result was, the Company 
told the dealer he would have to pay 
the Toledo price. He did so, and it 


brought from whom he bought the milk 
75 eents more per hundred. 

It done more than this, for if this 
dealer had been able to secure cheap 
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DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


SEND No MONEY 


Two wonderful Susquehanna Broadcloth 
Flannel Shirts only $3.69. Direct from 
factory. No middlemen’s profits. Would 
cost $6 or more elsewhere. Perfectly 
tailored. _Cut extra full. Oomfortable 
fitting. Winter weight. Soft turn down 
collar. Two extra strong, large pockets. 
- Double stitched throughout. For work 
or semi-dress. An amazing bargain. Send 
no money. Pay postman only $3,69 plus 
postage after arrival. Then try them on. 

f not pleased, return at our expense; 
your money returned at once. Order by 
number FS632. State size. Specify gray 
or blue. Only two shirts to a customer 
on this special offer. : 


WAREWELL COMPANY 
_—-« ;Dept. FS632 
Philadelphina, Pa. 
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milk and retail for 13 cents in Toledo 
it would have brought all the dealers 
to a 13 cent retail prgce, and 75 cents 
to $1.00 per hundred would have been 
deducted from all Toledo producers to 
make up the difference. Toledo pro- 
ducers will make more by this than 
their organization will. cost them in a 
good many years. 
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It is many of these seeming little 
things well handled that prevents big 
problems. The killing of an European 
nobleman was the spark to cause the 
great world war and is a good example» 
of result from almost nothing. 

Toledo producers, you owe a lot to 
the Northwestern Co-operative Sales 
Company. Boost it all you ean. 
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The Best 


Present 
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IF YOU WISH TO GIVE YOUR 
CHILD A CHRISTMAS GIFT THAT 
WILL DEVELOP CHARACTER. LEAD 
TO WHOLESOME HABITS AND PER. 
HAPS LAST A LIFETIME, BUY A SAV- 
INGS ACCOUNT IN THIS BANK. YOU 


A DOLLAR. 


CAN: BUY ONE FOR AS LITTLE AS 


BY PURCHASING SAVINGS AC- 

~ COUNTS. FATHERS CAN REDUCE 
THE TRIALS OF CHRISTMAS SHOP. 
PING TO A MINIMUM. 


The Dollar Savings & Trust €o. 


First National Bank 


COMBINED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. $7.000.000 


YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO 


- 


Quality is our standard ; let it be yours 


HARTZELLS 


Youngstown’s Largest Clothiers and Furnishers 
for men, young men, boys and children 


140-147 West Federal St. 


| For Sale at Vout Dealer 


ASK\FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Made in five grades 
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NATIONAL BOARD OF FARM oR 
GANIZATIONS. 


For three years the National Board 
of Farm Organizations has served you: 
it has served well and faithfully. Very 
little of importance has escaped the 


watchful eyes in the Washington office. 


They have been alert to sense and dis- 
criminate between real and fancied 
dangers. They have been quick to 
warn the constituent membership when- 
ever danger to the movement or to agri- 
culture has been threatened. The N. 
B. F. 0. has ever been ready to grapple 
fearlessly with enemies of agriculture 
and the co-operative movement. It has 


been just as ready to fight for con- 


structive measures affecting the agri- 
cultural or the national welfare. 

, During these three years the N. B. ¥. 
O. has grown stronger and the member 
organizations have comé to understand 
each other’s problems and to feel that 
there is a closer working bond among 
them: By dint of hard driving \the 
farm groups represented in the N. B. 
F. O. have come to occupy a position 
of highest standing in national affairs. 
It is safe to say that no piece of agri- 
cultural legislation can now be passed 
at Washington unless the member or- 
granizations of the N. B. EF. O. approve. 


In having the N. B. F. O. established 
at Washington the position of agricul- 
ture has gained immensely in the na- 
tional eye. Other organizations not, 
affiliated but friendly have followed 
the example of our organizations and 
sent their representatives to Washing- 
ton. These various representatives 
now co-operate on nearly all matters of 
basie importance. 

Notwithstanding these accomplish- 
ments, much remains to be done. The 
most important legislation affecting 
agriculture is still pending. Such leg- 
islation coneerns the right of agricul- 
tural co-operative associations to do an 
inter-state business (Capper-Volstead 
bill) putting the Chicago meat packers 
under control (Kenyon-Anderson bill) ; 
turning the idle government © nitrate 
plant at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, into 
a producing concern for the benefit of 
American farmers (Wadsworth bill); 
protecting American wool growers from 
the shoddy industry by haying woolen 


fabrics truthfully labeled. 


Much legislation needs to be intro- 
duced such as a bill to reform the oper- 
ation of the Federal Reserve Board so 
that farmers may secure necessary 
eredit in time of crisis such as the 
present; Thauguration of a co-operative 
personal eredit system; strengthening 
and reviving the Federal Farm Loan 
system; renewing federal . appropria- 
tions for highway building; increasing 
the agricultural appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture, particularly 
in regard to cost of production studies 
and the securing of adequate crop sta- 
tistics from the foreign countries; re- 


vision of tariff legislation to protect. 


American farmers from the competi- 


tion of low priced labor in foreign 


countries. 


“In addition the National Board is 
keeping an open, watchful eye upon the 
appointments which will be made by 
the incoming administration on all 
federal posts of direct or indirect im- 
portance, to agriculture. It is continu- 
ing its fight to get representatives of 
the organized farmers appointed on all 
important boards and commissions, 

It will sueceed in some of these un- 
dertakings. Any one of them would be 
worth more to the farmers of America 
than the cost of maintaining the Wash- 
ington headquarters. 

In view of the work that must yet be 
done this work must be strengthened 
and its permanence guaranteed. At 
this time nothing is of more immed- 
iate importance than for the building at 
1731 Eye St., which has been purchased 
as the national headquarters of our 
federated bodies, to be relieved from 
indebtedness. The mortgage against 
the property will mature within a very 


short time. It is highly essential that 


‘we wipe up as much of this debt as is 


possible before it matures. The call 
_ for funds has been responded to by a 


number of the organizations, but none 
has done all that it can and some have 
not to date found themselves in a posi- 
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tion to begin. I hope that this condi- a as been impossible to. secure re 
tion will be rectified immediately and to letters sent out from the office. 
that evety organization will feel the Wherever such a condition exists, the. 
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moral obligation which rests upon him Loeal will be found to be a weakling 
to get this building tae for.—Charles and the surrounding dairymen losing © The annual meeting of The 
W. Holman. interest in co- operative work. In a -Farmers’- Co- -operative ‘Milk Cor 
.. few instances they will question the was held at. Chamber $ 
SECRETARIES AND TESTERS To Value of the main organization. = © (jeveland, on Monday, 
BE CALLED IN CONFERENCE. When things are not going right a8- me meeting was well at 


some members occasionally believe, the 
first place to seek the cause is in the : filled with action, A Board 

In the near future, the Local Seere- Local. With the right kind of support tors was elected consisting of twe 
taries and testers in the employ of The back in the local organizations, things two members. Action was, taken 


Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- Wil! push ahead. _ viding for another member to 


pany, will be called into conference Eee VA ‘sent Richland County. ee a 
with the Board of Directors to talk An illustrated 32-page pamphlet on ‘appointed to the Board. Hae 
over the duties of their office. Hither contagious abortion in eattle has just The Cleveland price por eqneeer 


thru misunderstanding or carelessness been issued by the Agricultural College 32 cents per gallon for delivered mi 
the work of many Local secretaries is Extension Service, Columbus, for free and $3.20 per hundred a. county 


quite unsatisfactory. In a few cases distribution. tions. ei Die ih 
‘ setetetofobebetetopobatedotutedobapaledutetuhdeledefobololetettsholedeteteholdetokoldeted sfotetedopelototeteonios 
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Big Type Poland China 


AT PRIVATE SALI 


Choice Registered sows 
and gilts bred to ‘‘GIANT 
BOB’’, the supreme boar 
of modern times. 


- Also some choice male 
pigs, ready to wean, sired 
by ‘‘GIANT BOB’’ that 
will develop into real herd 
boars. 


Write your wants. 


 » 


M. A. DEERWESTER, 


Sei eeeieenieioioieivieiuiviotuieioiokes ices oe teortetokotes ertertecs ofestertesteslesteterteatertestesteter te terttertet HOS 
deoklotomdeoteetotolelletoretentees Me epee te! BINICK: feeble Yee fe stesteterk fe ererfersfery kok 


THE TRI-STATE MOTORS CO, 


217 WICK AVE. (OPPOSITE RAYEN SCHOOL) ear Ia: 
FED-3950.  AUTO-62897~ — ee 


- GLOSMOBLE econo RUCK 


¥% TO 1 TON 


k Why couldn’t one farmer in onal community make some. ‘money for he ‘ 
| ‘self, as well as help out his neighbors by buying a truck ae soe allt the a 
- hauling for the whole community? ie 
We will be glad to work out the details of this lad with any. live, progres. 
sive man, We ean also arrange payments over a period of one year. ; 
The phone number 1 Saath above. Better yet, come in is) ge it over. 


our CREED- ~“we WIN BY COMPARISON.” | 
OUR POLICY- "WE SERVE 7. TRY TO PLEASE.” 
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Bon Aton ae 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Company 
of Youngstown, Ohio — 
es J . 


Court House, Boss Street, 


a Office: 
; Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Alliance Local 


Ss. Sipely, Pres.; A. FE. Hazen, Sec.; 
Ua “ Allenbaugh, Treas.; A. M. Eckert, 


] 
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, Andover Local 

Sparling, Pres.; W. 8. Crow, Sec.; 
itts, Treas.; J. H. Sparling and 
Watson, Ady. One Te 

Ashtabula Local 

A. Harmon, Pres.;. E. ©. McKibben, 
Dan Fargo, Treas.; Dr. Fredericks, 


i Augusta Local 
_V. Manful, Pres.; L. S. Grimes, Sec. 
eas.; J. W. McGhee and M. J. Rains- 

rger, Adv. O. 
ny Austinburg Local 

F. H. Reynolds, Sec.; 


1 , Pres.; 
hae A, J. Heath and W. O. 


ank Hess, Treas. ; 
v. © 


Scoyoc, Pres.; J. S. Bailey, 
W. H. Sears and W. H. Van 


Bayard Local . 

O. Bower, Pres.; Chas. W. Hart, Sec.; 

; Treas.; W. O. Bower, Wm. 

| e, os. B. Whitack and Lawrence 

alters, Adv. 0. 

Beaver Center Local 

W. I. Hackett, Pres.; G. W. Fuller, Sec.; 

‘lite Dain, Treas. ; . W. Fuller, Ady. O. 
‘Bessemer Local 

W. W. Morrison, Pres.; S. J. Rhodes, Sec. 

Treas.; Thos. H. Ray, Ady. O. 

a ys Blairsville Local 

Jacob Brown, Pres.; Jay S. Grumbling, 

cy. and ‘Treas.; Jno. B. Flenniken, Adv. o. 

| ae __- Braceville Local 

}. R. Davis, Pres.; Frank Nye, Sec.; RB. 
McConnell, Treas.; J. A. Orabbs and O. 

‘Davis, Adv. 0. 

eR Bristol Local | 

1G. Clark, Pres.; M. H. Barbe, Sec.; J. 
Hicks, Treas.; John H. Hyde, Adv. ©. 

ae Brown Township Local 

Vm. Moses, Pres.; Merle Dewell, Sec. & 

gre Chas. Peters and W. G. Thompson, 

wv 


Ee 


_ Butler Short Line 
. A. Humes, Pres.; F. H. Rosebaugh, Sec. 
Treas.; J. A, Humes and F. H. Rose. 
igh, Adv. ©. 
' Canfield Local 
i. _R. Withers, Pres.; F. ©. Hunt, Sec.; 
‘Heintzelman, Treas.; F.- 0. Heintzelman, 


| i Champion Local ‘ 

i._E. Durst, Pres.; A. P. Tyler, Sec.; L. 

Pierce, Treas. & Ady. C. 
oe he. eee 

: 


Chartiers Local 


John W. Quivey, 


as. M. Paxton, Pres.; 
r Jas. Paxton and Jonni W 
a : 


- & Treas.; 
vey, Adv. 6. ; 
ss Cherry Valley Local i alt 
3 E. Palmer, Pres.; Guy G. Piper, Sec.; 
©. Petrie, Treas.; ©, O. Hoover and Guy 
Piper, Adv. 0. 4 

Coitsville Local 


» W. Oollins, Pres.; D. M. Brownlee, 


3 Fritz Wilson, Treas.; R. W. Collins, 


F Colebrook Local 


Ns a. Kreig, Pres.; 0, A. Peck, Sec.; 0, 
‘Turner, Treas.; T. G. Moore, Ady. 0. 


| _. Conneaut Local 
7, A. Wheeler, Pres.; A. J. Cheney, Sec.; 
vee Skinner, Treas.; W. Wi, Marble 
Ps , . 
_ Conneautville “Local 
fficers Not Reported. : 4 
Connoquenessing Valley Local — 
fficers Not Reported. > 
_ Cortland Local } 


._B. Churchill, Pres.; G. L. Parke, Sec.; 
L. Dechert, ‘Treas. ; "J. P. Dilley and @. 


Parke, Ady. 
j _ Deerfield Local — 


. L. Burkey, Pres.; W. F. Kirkbrid ; 
_ & Treas.; 0. L. Diver and T. Griffith, 


1 O 


“ 


Denmark Local Hoag 
, A. Sampson, Pres.; G. A. Huey, Sec.; 
3. Herrmann, Treas.: E. A. Sampso E 
Blanche and’ P. Paulson, Adv. 0.” © 
Dorset Local % coe 
, A. Van Winkle, Pres.; ©. E. 
ikle, Sec.; R, R. Mells, Treas.; a 
, S. T. Knapp and P. Q, Baumer, Ady. O. 
East Clairdon Local Re 
W. Pierce, Pres.; Geo. F. Reyn 
; . Byron Adams, "Treas. : eer 
» Ady. O. at 
_ East Liverpool Local — hae 
ficers Not Reported. : cf Nowa 
ty-four Local = 


Ai ‘Ti -Ourtegiatiee. ; 
Harry Hathaway aod 


.y Powers 
. Forward, 
vard, Adv. 0 


Greene Local 
F. D. Vaughn, Pres.; W. L. 
D. S. Dennison, Treas.; 
J. Warren, Ady. OC. 
Greenford Local 
A. G. Cobourn, Pres.; A. B. Williamson, 
Sec. & Treas.; H. H. Lesher, Adv. O. 
Gustavus Local 
EH. 0. Gray, Pres.; W. A. Smith, Sec.; E. 
H. Partridge, Treas.; H. 0. Beatty and B. 
E. Totten, Ady. 0. 
, ; Hambden Local 
F. 8. Bartlett, Pres.; Oarl H. Parker, 
Sec.; D. Bullard, Treas.; F. S. Bartlett 
and BE. L. Young, Ady. C. 
Hanover Local 
John Batzli, Pres.; HE. E. Bower, Sec. & 
Treas.; Ohas. Wernet and John Batzli, 
Adv. 0, 
Hartstown Local 
©. C. McCurdy, Pres.; J. S. Patton, Sec.; 
J. H. Blair, Treas.; J. F, Patterson, Adv. C. 
Homeworth Local 
G. F. Ramsayer, Pres.; W. Z. Crist, Sec.; 
O. ©. Hahn, Treas.; W. T. Shekels, D. F. 
Hahn and G. F. Ramsayer, Adv. O. 
Indiana Local 
No Officers Reported. 
Irwin Local 
No Officers Reported. 
Jamestown Local 
T, F. Bean, Pres.; O. W. Moreland, Secy.; 
I. H. Carr, Treas.; R. H. Bruner and Wilson 
Carr, Ady. Q. 
Jefferson Local 
E. R. Miller, Pres.; Harry ©. King, Sec. 
& Treas.; E. R. Miller, W. Hamilton and 
Harry O. King, Adv. OC. 
Johnston Local 
T. A. Denman, Pres.; E. R. Millikin, Sec. 
& Treas.; Roy Lynn and L. @. Elder, Ady. C. 
' Kinsman Local 
Jas. C. Mathews, Pres.; N. W. Thompson, 
Vice Pres.; T. A. Fell, Secy.; H. J. Fobes, 
Treas.; P. H. Doyle, Adv. O. 
Leetonia Local 
Harry D. Holloway, Pres.; 
ler, Sec.; Wilbur DeRhodes, Treas.; 
S. Kellar, Adv. 0. 
Linesville Local 
Henry Shellito, Pres.; A. B. Rea, Sec.; 
H. Harris, Treas.; A. G. Henry, A. W. 
Clint Ladner and Jas. Welch, 


John 


Anderson, 
Adv. C. 


Little Beaver Local 
No Officers Reported. 
Manor Valley Local 


J. F. Torrence, Pres.; F. 8. Blank, Sec. & 
Treas.; J. M. Blank and A. J. Frye, Ady. O. 


f ‘Mecca Local 
E, J. Knight, Pres.; W. E. Moore, Sec.; 
T. A. Jacoby, Treas.; A. P. King, Adv. OC. 
Mesopotamia Local 


J. C. Johnston, Pres.; B. D. Woodford, 
See.; B. J. French, Treas.; J. 0. Johnston 
and B. D. Woodford. 


Montour Local 


J. A. Matchett, Pres.; J. H. Stewart, Sec. 
& Treas.; W. J. Wilson, Ady. ©. 


Moravia Local 
No Officers Reported, 
New Alexandria Local 


John Moffatt, Pres.; R. A. Seanor, Sec. & 
Treas.; W. T. Seanor, Adv, O. 
Newton Falls Local 
Robt. Van Winkle, Pres.; D. H. French, 
Sec.; Guy Newlon, Treas.; Harry Hoffman, 
W. S. Griffith, A. H. Griffith and Bryan 
Scott, Adv. ©. 
New Galilee Local 
W. W. McMillen, Pres.; R. D. 
Séc.; G@. D. Fields, 
Millen, Ady. ©. 
New Castle Local 
T. W. Houston, Pres.; ©. ©, 
O..M. Hartzell, Treas.; T. 
Adv. 0, * 


* ve 


McAnlis, 
Treas.; W. W. Me- 


Cox, Sec.; 
W. Houston, 


} 
7 riche New Lyme Local. 

No Officers Reported. by 

New Waterford Local 


J. H. Edgerton, Pres.; O. O. Thomas, Sec. 
Areas Willis Rupert and Frank Kannal, 
v ey 


& 
Ad 
North Bloomfield Local 
OC. B. McKnight, Pres.; J. Wallace Goag- 
land, Sec. & Treas.; F. M. Mack, Adv. ©. 
North Lima Local 
Harvey Metzler, Pres.; S. U. Camp, Secy., 
Syl Rapp, Treas.; J. R. Hazen and J. H. 
Withers, Ady. O. 
North Jackson Local 
W. W. Miller, Pres.; ©. A. Buck, io. J. 
H. Hitchcock, Treas.; E. F, Noble, 0. E. 
Clemens, Geo. G. Ewing and F. D. John- 
son, Ady. O. : 
Notth Shenango Local 
F. 8. Linn, Pres.; Carl Collins, Sec.; R. 
P, Pollock, Treas.; F. H. Gilliland and Don 
Simons, Ady. ©. 
Norrisville Local 
R. L. Gordon, Pres.; Geo. W. Dillaman, 
Sec.; O. A. Wood, Treas.; Kay Heald and 
Merl Baker, Ady. O. \ 
Orwell Local 
' Alex Anderson, Pres.; A. W. Miller, Sec. 
& Treas.; Ward Spellman, Adv. O. 
Palmer Local 
Roy Roberts, Pres.; Joe Keyser, Sec.; J. 
C. Schermerhorn, Treas.; . Partch, T. 
N, Palmer and Ed Wheeler, Adv. QO. 
Pan Handle Local 
No Officers Reported. 
Paris Twp. Local 


V. W. Sheatsley, Pres.; Irvin A. Snyder, 
Sec. & Treas.; V. W. Sheatsley, 0. N. De. 
Walt and Irvin A. Snyder, Adv. 0. 
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Love, Sec.; 
A. V. Case and 0. 


Dallas O. Sit-. 


=. < J ' Doe 


5 


Pierpont Local Wayne Local 


C. R. Derry, Pres.; ©. J. Harvey, Sec.; T. W. McOlelland, Pres.; R. 
i : i Sec.; J. L. Allen, Treas. ; 
toe ke ae Harry Strockeand ©. J. and 'B.|Gowones, Ady. 0. 
Poland Local ‘vom Westford Local 
Paul Greiner, Pres.; Levi P. Good, Sec.; 0. White, Pres. ; 


Roy Baxter, Treas.; Frank Agnew, Adv. O. aed Noe etl igi ie ar ka 
Richmond Local : 


i West Penn Local 
W. J. Hall, Pres.; M. L. Hitchcock, See. A. J. Lang, Pres.; 
& Treas.; ©. ©. Varner and A. J. Weir, Tohn Moe 


hav. © Treas.; John Montgomery, Adv. 0 


West Mecca Local 

Glen Hillyer, Pres.; W. 
B. W. Shively, Treas. ; 

J. P. Jones, Ady. CO. 

Wheeling Local 

J. B, Atkinson, Pres.; 

Sec.; John Supler, Treas.; E. 

J. R. Haines and R. H. Orr, Adv. 0. 
Williamsfield Local 

Saegertown Local . G. B. Higgens, Pres.; 


OC. L. Shaw, Pres.; Karl Willard, Sec. &  V: Smith, Treas. ; 
Treas.; Robert Mason, Harry Shanner, A. Martin, Ady. C. 


E. MeGen, D. E. Hotchkiss an Rodnez Hick- Windsor Local 
ernell, Adv. ©.’ 


Sandyville Local 


F. M. Deitz, Pres.; Walter Easly, 
Pres.; Edw. L. Steele, Secy. and Treas. 


Southington Local 


N. J. Newell, Pres.; J. ©. Lauth, Sec. & 
Treas.; L. J. Huffman, N. J. Newell and O. 
R. Griffin, Adv. O. F 


Springboro Local 


S. W. Chapman, Pres.; Frank P. Dorr, 
See.; Fred Thornton, Treas.; J. J. Mathers, 
F. P. Dorr, W. B. Ray and Jos. Ourts, 
Ady. ©. e H. 

Transfer Local r 


Basil Morrison, Pres.; John L. Artherholt, 
Sec.; F. S. Schade, Treas. ; Ady. ©. 


Trumbull Local ; 
A. P. Buney, Pres.; D. H. Smith, Sec. 3: 


Rock Creek Local 

Pres.; J. C. Graves, 
Sec.; F. B, Armstrong, Treas.; 0. J. Rice 
and G. L. Bailey, Adv. O. 


Rome Local 


I. N. Ohapin, Pres.; Jos. Breslyn, Sec. ; 
©. G. Suppler, Treas.; Jos. Breslyn and W. 
W. Nevison, Ady. ©G. 


F, A. Owens and R. H 


C. E. Noble, Treasurer; S. R. Wilson, O. 


Vice Noble and W, F. Thorpe, Adv. Com. 


to the Reporter 


DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS 
The Central Milk Producers Company 


Chas. W. 


EXECUTIVE. COMMITTEE 
F. A. Owen, H. P. Miller, G. L. Frey, I. N. 


hye ne Amidon, Treas.;) J. E. McFarland, Neds, W. E. Holeombe. 
v. CO. , 
Vernon Local DIRECTORS 
W. J. Martin, Pres.; E. Dickinson, S. S. Chambers, R. B. Friz- 


é H. G. Smith, Sec.; 
J. P. Williams, Treas.; ©. E. Reed, Adv. O. 


Wabash Local 


zelle, R. R. Williamson, H. P. Miller, Harry 
Linebaugh, F, R. Green, F. A. Owen, Joe H. 
Fravel, I. N. Neds, W. E. Holcombe, G. L. 
No Officers Reported. Frey, Ray Van Schoyck, Jacob Michael, 

Warren Local Ralph ©. Smith, C. A. Stevenson, Ohas. Brand. 


Wm. J. VanWye, Pres.; W. E. Kreitler, = 
Race i ama) ls laiod aie ag Ady.., Uneven settlement due to insufficient 
Par Onnoy af tan cae NE foundation may result in a cracked or 
_N. ; re . Es Gilbert, Sec.; ts ‘ 4 ; 
0. B. Sabine, Treas.;' ©. A, Booth and P, N. Warped silo, a Bile out of plumb,' or 
4 even the overturning of the structure. 


Kropp, Adv. © 


HERMES 
Ohio & Pittsburah MUL Co. 


Extends the season’s greetings 
to the manp dairy farmers in 
the Pittsburgh district. We 
Hope for a continuance of the 
present business relationship, 


‘interests of all concerned in the 
dairy industry. 


: HERMES 


Ohio & Pittsburgh Milk Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


' Seven 


H. Wilder, 
H. J. Crawford 


F. E. Hurlbert, 
©. CO. Fitch 


H. E. Kennedy, Sec. & 


R. Elston, Sec.; 
G. N. Mahannah and 


D. W. Coffield, 
W. Nichol, 


F. F Rose, Sec.; W. 


R. W. Barnard, President; J. L. Loomis, 
Viee President; M. M. Gladding, eh Adoes 


Local organizations can hold interest 
of their members by sending news items 


and efforts to advance the best: . 


1 rea: 


Eight te 


WHAT PART OF THE FARMER’S| 


MILK CHECK REPRESENTS 
PROFIT? 


Studies on the Cost of Milk Production 
in Vermont *Aid in: Answering This 
Question—Show How Returns from 

- Milk Are Distributed. 


For 180 cows that averaged less than 
- 5,000 pounds of milk annually, the part 
of the milk check that represented pro- 
fit and reimbursement for the owner’s 
managerial ability was 23 per cent. For 
257 cows averaging more than 6,000 
pounds annually, the per cent remain- 
ing for profit and the owner’s skill was 
41 per cent. 


For the last five years the Dairy 
Division, United States Department of 
Agriculture, has been making studies 
which bear on this problem in- many 
dairy sections of the country; and two- 
year investigations on the requirements 
for producing milk have now been com- 
pleted on groups of dairy farms in six 
of these communities. One of the lat- 
est of these studies, carried on in. Ver- 

“mont, is the one on which the above 
firures are based. What it has dis- 
closed in regard to economy of produe- 
tion and the requirements for produe- 
ing milk, may be of value to the dairy- 
man who is interested in finding out 
where milk returns are going: 


These figures, which were obtained 
from a study of the production records 
of 587 cows: which remained in the 


feed 2,302 pounds of milk, 
pounds of milk and other costs 962 


} 


H 
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herds a full year, sow that the average i 


annual production of the 180 lower- 
producing cows was 4,146 pounds, also 


ab 


that the average production of 257. 


higher producers was 7,144 pounds a 
year. After subtracting from 4,146 


' worked out. 


pounds the amounts of milk required to: 


pay production costs (feed, 1,810 pounds 
of milk; labor, 806 pounds of milk; and 
other costs 570 pounds of mill) ’ only 
960 pounds of milk remained for the 
profit and skill of the owner. 


pounds of milk remained after the fol- 
lowing deductions had been made; for 
labor 806 


pounds of milk. 


Here then were cows in the. same 


locality, in some cases standing side by 


side, and all requiring about the same. 


labor; yet some were producing three 
times as much profit as others, even 
though they were charged with greater 
quantities of feed and a large amount 
of ‘‘other costs.’’ 


The figures adduced are significant 
also in that they show that in milk 
checks size is not always a true meas- 
ure of real value; but that the per cent 
of profit, as determined by the cows 


_that are kept, plays an important part. 


Requirements for 100 Pounds of Milk. 


The figures upon.which this compari- 
son is based were actual records of pro- 
duction; feed, labor, and other costs 
were obtained by monthly full-day 
visits on each of the farms for a period 
of two years. Careful records were 
made on these visits of the daily milk 


F. A. WALWORTH’S 


DISPERSION SALE 


WAYNE, OHIO, 


JANUARY 6, 1921 


Herd headed by a 29 son of King Segis Pontiac Alcartra 
(the $50,000 bull), who will be sold with 27 of his daughters; 
32 young A R O cows or daughters of A R O cows; a daughter 
of a 25 cow; a 20 two year old and. four éf her daughters; 
Junior herd sire, son of King Champion Rag Apple, 11 near 
dams average better 30 butter in seven days; three young 


bulls, two by tested dams. 


Qne of the Best Herds In This Section 


and affords a great opportunity to secure foundation stock. 
Catalog at day of sale or upon request to T. Ww. McClelland, 
Williamsfield, O. Also household goods, farm machinery, 


hay, grain, etc. 


Come to Stanhope on Youngstown Branch 


of New York Central where conveyance will meet train at 


9:00 a. m. 


F. A. WALWORTH, OWNER 


MAXWELL 


MORE MILES PER GALLON 


The Kay Motor Sales Co: 


\ 789 Wick Avenue - 


MORE MILES ON TIRES | 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


For the | 
high-producing group, however, 3,074 


oepauation of ae on 


“Grain (Lbs.) 


labor» required, overhead costs,” ete. 


Using these data, the requirements for ie 
of milk were’. 


producing 100 pounds — 


quirements were determined in terms of - 
pounds of feed, hours of labor, ete., +, 80 
that constantly fluctuating prices 


would have no effect on the value of: 


the figures. Results may be interpreted 
at any time by using prevailing prices. 
' The requirements for producing 100 
pounds of milk, based on 847 cows, with 


an average annual production of 5,252 
pounds of 3.9 cent milk, were as ‘fol- 


lows: 


Winter Summer 


ced El Sen Es Rosas toh 8:7 
Hay and other dry rough- | : 
Bit o ie (LIDS) ices eee 129.9 18.7 
Silage and other succulent 
Toughage (LD8.) .-ccrrtenee 191.3 27.8 
Hauling and grinding» con- ‘ 
centrates : $0,020 $0.005 
Bedding (Lbs.) . 11.2 : 
Pasture (Acres). ..... .10 
Human labor (Hr Aerie 2.0 
Horse Labor (Hrs.). -) A 
Overhead and other costs... $0.555 $0,425 
Credit for calves es Ge fC pany .025 .009 
~ of one calf of one calf 
882 


Credit for manure (Lbs.).... 56 
: RD 

Ni SUMMIT COUNTY DAIRYMEN 

MEET IN JANUARY. 


The annual meeting of the Summit 


County Dairymen’s organipation will 
be held at Akron, Qhio, on Poa 
Jan. 15. 

President Barker advises fhe Akron 
market to be in bad condition because 
of the temporary closing of industries. 
It is estimated that upward of 50,000 


people have been out of employment 
and most of them have left the city. 


At the present time the Akron dealers 
claim a 3 per cent surplus. Producers 
are receiving $3.40 per hundred for de- 
livered milk. : 


\ 


™ Year, to: the 
region. ‘We 2 


relationship 


So far as possible the re-— 


OUR. 
BEST WISHES: 


HIS COMPANY extends ae 
Best Wishes for the New 


Farmers in the Pittsburgh 
‘seek the further business 


deal with us. 


THE 


Harmony Creamery , 
407 Liberty Ave. 
PITTSBURGH, PA 


feed consumed, MOS 


- Ohio has ten million : 
land, -Threé-fourths o 
degree of acidity varying 
slight to very strong, and requi 
“its, neutralization an applicati 


to several thousand ‘pounds pe 
There is an additional five or six 1 
acres of pasture soil. The sparse 
tion of weeds, moss, and poverty 
growing on a large’ part of this: 
a lack of limestone and other con 
ents. needed to produce — an abu 
growth of blue grass and “white 
When the practice of. applying 
developed to its proper proportion 
amount of limestone used will i 
from ten to twenty timts. : 
Soil specialists point out that lin 
is not only important for the re 
ing of strongly acid soils, but als 
connection with the establishement 
permanent systems of. fertility o 
more productive soils from wh 
natural limestone supply is only 
ning to show eae of exhaustio 


es 


rE Tt order ts lay, hens must ast 
mal food such as meat seraps, t 
or ne x aa oN 


5 Plan to attend the farmers’ ins 
Ask questions. Help. elect eee 
eers for next season. ieee 


Farmer’s Tureeke at. ‘the College 
Agriculture, from Jan, 31 to Feb. 
offers the latest information. cone 
ing the farm and. home. 


Hill the earth up around your 
to a height of eight inches” to p 
them from freezing. The tops maj 
loosely, wrapped with burlap. - 


ye 


many ‘Dairy _ : 
appreciate and iB res 


of those who 


a 


Pe 
oat 
gh 


HE small per capita consump- 
tion of milk and dairy pro- 
duets thruout the United 
States is a matter command- 
‘ ing the attention of every 
real American. National existence is 
even shaken unless the people change 
‘the tendency to limit and in many 
cases prohibit the consumption of this 
food. Nothing is so fundamental to 
promote and maintain as publie health. 
Good health brings mental development 
and happiness and is an asset overbal- 
-ancing whatever cost. With health, 
our country is safe, without health the 
| shances are against us. ayes 


te Unable to Choose Shope Food 


_ Ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
us know nothing about the food we eat 
other than the fact it appeases appe- 
tites. There is more general knowledge 
of how to feed domestic animals than 
of how to feed ourselves and most of 
the domestic animals could choose their 
own food with better results to them- 
selves than comes to us by choosing 
our own. We satisfy our taste ‘and 
smell to a small extent and the food is 
chosen on this basis. Very few con- 
-nect food with health and body develop- 
ment. Absolute dietary failures. 


_ These things are not pleasant to ‘state 
for they evidence mental’ weakness, 
nevertheless it is time they are realized 
and in a public way we more greatly 
develop the art of proper féeding. 


READ IN THIS ISSUE: 


REPRESENTING co- OPERATIVE DAIRYMEN’S ORGANIZATION 
OF OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 


Circulation This Edition, 12,100 


aia 
Borne. My a 
TaN. Oe 


== 


A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry-Profitable to These Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


JANUARY 5, 1921 


of Men, Women and Children 


Milk Way is the Health Way 


Experiments show conclusively that 
the liberal use of milk and dairy pro- 
ducts affords protection to the public 


health. This food is essential in liberal - 


quantities and nothing can replace it. 
A per capita consumption of a, quart of 
milk each day means more to us than 
a standing army of millions. The con- 
sumption of a quart of milk each day 
is the least amount that can be used 
and safely promote and maintain physi- 
eal and mental development, and un- 
less we can in some manner or other se- 
cure this consumption our nation will 
eventually become a nation of misery 
and degeneracy. As a nation, we are 
75 per cent under-insured right now. 


Ignorance Is the Cause 


Ignorance is the great contributing 
factor in our present failure to use milk 
and daiiy products liberally. Men and 
women otherwise intelligent are stupe- 
fied when confronted with the facts re- 
garding milk and its relation to 
health. 


Thousands of men and women en- 
gaged in the production of milk and 
deriving their livelihood from this oc- 
cupation are failing to use an amount 
necessary to supply their own physical 
demands. Children born and raised on 
dairy farms in the majority of in- 
stances are under the degree of physical 
and mental development they could 
have attained by more generous use of 


milk. The dairy farmer who deprives 
his family of this food in order to se- 
cure a larger milk check is guilty of a 
moral crime beyond description. 


Farmers Are No Exception 


On the average, the farmers are not 


. excepted from the class of those who 


are ignorant of the food values in milk. 
Surveys have even shown there is a 
greater proportion of country children 
suffering from malnutrition in the 
tural districts than exists in towns. 


A statement comes to the Reporter 
that 87 per cent of the children at Or- 
well, Ohio, are suffering from this dis- 
ease. Orwell is a small country town 
with less than 1000 inhabitants and is 
yin the center of a large dairy district. 
Large quantities of butter substitutes 
are sold. 


A. few miles north, at Eagleville, O., 
the storekeeper tells of two farmers 
who bring butter to sell and buy oleo 
for their own tables. 


These conditions are the outgrowth 
of ignorance rather than wilful conduct 
and the only remedy lies in the possi- 
bility of reaching the mind thru edu- 
cational campaigns. -It is possible for 
publicity to bring a remarkable change 
in this condition as evidenced in the 
ease of Austinburg, Ohio. Three years 
ago, the dairy- farmers around Austin- 
‘burg were consuming an average of 800 
pounds of oleomargerine each week. 
Thru the agitation created thru the 


IT IS MIGHTY IMPORTANT FOR YOU TO 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Several Cities Planning Milk Campaigns 


- Small Consumption of Milk Retards Physical and Mental Development 


dairy organizations, the sales of this 
substitute have dropped to around 400 
pounds per week. 


Dairy Organization Takes Initiative 

In eastern Ohio and western Penn- 
sylvania, the Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Sales Company has taken the initiative 
to bring about educational campaigns 
thru which conditions will become 
known. The organization believes it to 
be a duty owing -to the public whom 
they serve, to assist in bringing about 
a general understanding of the close 
relation between milk and health. Not 
only is it the desire to reach the men, 
women and children of the cities, but 
also a desire to.réach the men, women 
and children on the farms and residents 
of small towns. By doing this, the or- 
ganization will render a great public 
service and at the same time bring to 
the public a new understanding regard- 
ing the dairy industry. 


Youngstown, Ohio, Becoming 
Interested 


A meeting was held December 29, at 
Youngstown, Ohio, between milk pro- 
ducers and dealers to reach a decision 
as to what their attitude might be to- 
ward a milk campaign there. The at- 
tendance was not very large, but the 
expression was favorable and another 
meeting was called to formulate plans. 
At this meeting a report was made by 
HB. A, White regarding local sentiment 
toward such a campaign. Like Pitts- 


eee -YERAL IMPORTANT SUBJECTS OF VITAL INTEREST 
TO DAIRY FARMERS ARE DISCUSSED IN THIS ISSUE 
~ READ THESE DISCUSSIONS CAREFULLY, TALK OF THEM AT YOUR LOCAL MEETINGS OR OTHER 
PLACES WHEREVER YOU CAN SECURE A LISTENER. 
_ UNDERSTAND THE FACTS ABOUT THE DAIRY BUSINESS AND TO HELP IN FORMING PUBLIC 
OPINION FAVORABLE TO IT. EVERY LINE IN THIS ISSUE SHOULD BE READ AND UNDERSTOOD 
a BOND We REPORTER iE BE GLAD TO HAVE YOUR OPINIONS. 
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Two 


Mr. Dairy Parner: What Do You Want? 


ERE is a question for you, Mr. Dairy Farmer. You are 
engaged in the making of a product and the income 
you receive must come from those who consume this 

The consumer does not care a whoop what 


Lt 


product. 


‘DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


it cost you to produce that product and the great 


mass do not appreciate its value. 


Do you want this condition 


to continue or do you want the consumer to “appreciate the 
food value of your product to an extent he is willing to pay 
the necessary price to insure a supply of milk of the best 


quality? 


greater the wants the greater the business. 


Human wants is the basis for all business and the 


If you want the 


consumer to want milk, you will have to do your share to 
support milk campaigns. 


burgh, Youngstown thinks mostly in 
terms of iron and steel and sometimes 
it is very hard to shake anything loose 
that does not center around such pro- 
ducts. 

The Secretary of the Federated Wo- 
men’s Club has given assurance of sup- 
port. The Superintendent of Schools 
likewise gave assurance of support pro- 
viding the Chamber of Commerce would 
support the milk campaign. Mr. La- 
Belle, Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, was expected to be present, 
but other work interferred. Efforts 
are being made to enlist the support of 
the Chamber of Commerce, after which 
other organizations in the city will be 
approached. 

There is little, doubt but that 
Youngstown will support this move- 
ment and make it a success. The health 
problem in the city is quite a large one, 
and quite so is the milk problem. Two 
years ago Columbus papers published a 
report coming from the Bureau of. Vital 
Statistics which tended to show Youngs- 
town had more children suffering from 
malnutrition than any other of the 
large cities in Ohio. 


Warren, Ohio, Starts Plans 


On Thursday, December 30, a meet- 
ing was held between producers and 
dealers on the Warren and Niles mar- 
kets. President Brenneman together 
with Directors W. 8. Wise and John 
Kampf attended the meeting. The pur- 
poses of a milk campaign was very 
thoroly discussed and .methods of 
handling outlined. In this meeting Di- 
rector W. S. Wise called attention to 
the fact a milk campaign as proposed 
should not be confused and spoken of 
as an advertising campaign of the 
dairy industry. He said the only basis 
for such a campaign rested in the fact 
the more generous use of milk and 


dairy products would be a benefit to 
the public health and that the public 
would be more greatly benefitted than 
anyone else. It is true there will be 
some commercial benefit to both milk 
producers and dealers, but this does not 
justify an educational campaign sup- 
ported by the public. It is because 
milk and dairy products must be used 
more generally by the public and will 
reflect to public benefit mostly, that a 
milk campaign is organized as a health 
campaign and when conducted as such 
should be referred to as a health or 
educational campaign rather than an 
advertising campaign. oe 

Editor E. A. White acted as chair- 
man of the meeting and told of the 
great success the Pittsburgh ‘‘Use 
More Milk’’ campaign had been. 

Mr. Geo. C. Braden, Seeretary of the 
Warren Board of Trade was present, 
and when asked the position that or- 
ganization might take in regard to the 
matter stated the Board of Trade 
would support the “ampaign, both mor- 
ally and financially. ; 

A representative of the Red Cross 
organization was present and comment- 
ed favorably and offered assistance. 

A committee with County Agent Mil- 
ler as Chairman was appointed to un- 
dertake the organization of the cam- 
paign. A meeting will soon be called 
by this Committee and action taken. 


Other Cities to Have Campaigns 


The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales 
Company is determined to carry this 
educational work into every community 
within the boundaries of the organiza- 
tion where sufficient support from pro- 
ducers, dealers and consumers is forth- 
coming to insure success. 

Meetings have been called for Ashta- 


bula, Ohio, and Wheeling, W. Va., and - 


others will follow. 


MAXWELL 


MORE MILES PER GALLON 
MORE MILES ON TIRES 


The Kay Mofor Sales Co. 


789 Wick Avenue 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


A miser who had some small change 
Wanted to save without using his brains, 


Out there’s where we placed his remains. 


The 


SMILES AND CHUCKLES. A firm making stuff they call H 
wore Say ’tis certainly right, but | 
- The thing that they mean ~ 

Is from us they will wean Be 
Precious milk and make us all wee y 


He Went to the grocer, ~ : REEL CONES EES xt 
And didn’t buy butter, Mention Reporter ads when an 


ing advertisements. 


New Year 

IN A BUSINESS WAY 1920 WAS A DISAP- 
POINTMENT. STARTING WITH SURFACE 
INDICATIONS OF A SEEMINGLY FAVOR- 
ABLE NATURE, AS THE YEAR PROGRESSED 
OTHER FACTORS BECAME OPERATIVE 
WHICH RESULTED IN A STEADILY DECLIN- . 
ING PRODUCTION, AND THE YEAR CLOSED 
WITH ACTIVITY AT A LOW POINT. 


WE ARE HOPEFUL THAT 1921 WILL 
BRING IMPROVEMENT, LIQUIDATION, ES- 
PECIALLY IN RAW MATERIALS, HAS GONE 
A LONG WAY AND MANY ELEMENTS IN. 
THE SITUATION SEEM TO WARRANT THE 
HOPE THAT, AS THE YEAR PROCEEDS, 


BETTER CONDITIONS WILL PREVAIL. 
y ; 

WE WILL BE PREPARED TO TAKE CARE > 

OF THE LEGITIMATE BUSINESS NEEDS OF 

OUR PATRONS WHATEVER CONDITIONS 


MAY BE. 


Y 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. | 
First National Bank | 


| RESOURCES $45,000,000.00 


Youngstown’s Largest Clothiers and Furnishers — 
for men, young men, boys and children ( 


140-147 West Federal St. 


For Sale at your Dealer a fi 
ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 


__ EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY YOR 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRIOE REPORTER 


the BF cseiiie of Agriculture Fund 


fome for Agmanltural Organizations Established at Wash- 


ole So 


m—m)O you believe the farmers of 
| country should take an active 


interest in national affairs 
| and maintain headquarters at 
——— ' Washington where representa- 
# tives may carry on the work 
f looking after the agricultural inter- 
sts in legislative matters and all na- 
onal issues? 


‘Soon after Herbert Hoover was ap- 
ointed in charge of ‘the Food Admin- 
tration he undertook the task of gath- 
ring together all of the organized 
orces connected with the nation’s food 
upply for the purpose of securing in- 
ormation and co-operating with the 
‘ood Administration in the forming of 
olicies and carrying out the plans his 
rganization was making to help win 
1€ war. 


‘The packing house concerns were or- 
anized, the condensed milk manufac- 
urers were organized, the same’ with 
he manufacturers of canned goods, 
reamery men, flour manufacturers, and 
0 on going down the entire list of 
1anufacturers and middle men. 

He began to look for those who 
ould represent the farmers and what 
id he find? He found a number of 
armer organizations, all claiming to 
epresent the farmer and with about as 
any different ideas. There was no 
nison of action. He had nothing to 
epend ‘upon. 


“Hoover Wanted Something More 
Substantial 


When Mr. Hoover had something up 
ith the packers, or the condensed 
ilk manufacturers, or flour makers, 
nese interests were there in force, they 
ere organized and when they acted 
hey acted as a group. Some of them 
rere hard to deal with, but after he 
ad made a bargain with them he knew 
ust what he could expect. 


It was different with the farmers. 
‘here were many different organiza- 
ions and in many cases there was no 
nison of plans and ideas. There was a 
ivision and from which he could not 
‘et head nor tail. There was no or- 
anization capable of representing the 
armers as a whole and he could secure 
ut little dependable information. ‘He 
ould not depend upon any bargains he 
uight make because there was no one 
ualified to bargain with him. 


Wise Leaders Began to Consider 


Such men as John A. McSparran, 
faster of the Pennsylvania State 
‘range; J. D, Miller, member of the 
Ixecutive Committee of the National 
filk Producers’ Federation; R. D. 
fooper, President Dairymen’s League; 
tharles 8. Barrett, National President 
f the Farmers’ Educational and Co- 


operative Union of America; J. H. 
Kimble, Legislative Agent of the 
Farmers’ National Congress, and sev- 
eral others of equal prominence and 
leaders in large farmer organizations, 
began to realize that if the best inter- 
ests of the farmers in the nation were 
to be looked after it would be neces- 
sary for the farmers to work together 
and create a body fully capable of as- 
suming the business of representing the 
agricultural industry. ; 


Form a National Organization 


Out of this was formed the National 
Board of Farm Organizations composed 
of sixteen large farm organizations, 
one of which is the National Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation. 


The work this organization has done 
has been of great value to the agricul- 
tural interests. A large part of this 
work has been spoken of thru this pub- 
lication. The latest achievement has 
been the securing of a national law per- 
mitting collective bargaining by farm- 
ers. 


Bo =e 


ington and Needs Support of Farmers 


for farm organizations to be represent- 
ed efficiently and permanently in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and whereas, the National 
Board of Farm Organizations has pur- 
chased a building to serve as the Wash- 
ington headquarters of the co-operative 
farm ‘organizations of America, this 
building being known as the Temple of 
Agriculture, and Whereas, The D. C. 8. 
Co. is affiliated with the National 
Board of Farm Organizations, thru its 
membership in the National Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Be it resolved, that 
the Advisory Council of the D. C. 8. 
Co. endorse the idea of a Temple of 
Agriculture at Washington and urge 
the membership to make substantial 
contributions towards the fund that is 
being raised to pay off the building 
debt and endow the work of the Na- 
tional Board. 


Will You Do Your Share? 


Mr. Holman has asked the REPORT- 
ER to help the campaign along and has 


appointed E. A. White to take charge | 


of raising funds in this territory. We 


Pare 


TEMPLE OF AGRICULTURE FUND 


Dairymen’s Price Reporter 


Organizations Needed Home 


To provide a home for the National 
Board and other farmer organizations, 
property was purchased at 1731 Eye 
St., Washington, D. C., and a campaign 
started for funds to erect a Temple of 
Agriculture. The details of this cam- 
paign were published in the November 
5th issue of the Reporter. 


The Finance Committee is composed 
of R. D. Cooper and Gifford Pinchot. 
Charles W. Holman is Secretary. John 
A. McSparran, Master of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Grange, is the bonded 
treasurer, and the Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C., is the depository 
for all funds. 


D. C. S. Company Endorse Campaign 


The following is a resolution passed 
by the, Advisory Council of the D. C. 
8S. Company: 


Whereas, there is an increasing need 


- Fill This Blank and Mail Today 


‘| 


Dairymen’s Price Reporter 
P.O. Box 1 ~ 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed herewith is $...cnsmmmmmnnmmmmnnennne 


as my contribution to the Temple of Agriculture Fund. 


Member of 
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PTIBIG GOR CLOCA BERMGN ME 


Contributions Received 
Rome Local, D. ©. S. Co.cc 


Ot al COs DADO eccscsceccssreceenssseo 
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do so, believing our readers will re- 
spond and do their share toward estab- 
lishing a home for the farm organiza- 


tions at Washington. The raising of 
funds depends upon the good will of 
the farmers. Whatever amount you 
may want to give will be accepted. Fill 
in the blank elsewhere in -this issue 
and mail today. 


SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS 


Milk should be served to children at 
every meal. If a child does not care 
to drink raw milk, it ‘should be pre- 
pared in some manner to tempt the 
appetite. 


Whenever straw remains after the 
stables and the wheat field have re- 
ceived their quota it can well be util- 
ized by spreading on sod ground to be 
plowed down for corn. 


Unsatisfactory egg yields, low fertil- 
ity, poor hatches, slow growth and de- 
velopment of the young stock, and 
many of the most troublesome poultry 
diseases are often due primarily to im- 
properly located and poorly construct- 
ed poultry houses. 


It is doubtful economy to build a 
silo within another structure, for it 
amounts.to paying for the space twice. 
It would be more economical in the 
long run to use durable materials, 
paint, or treat it with some good pre- 
servative, and provide a roof for pro- 
tection. 


THE OBSTACLE 


She—While I appreciate the honor 
of your proposal of marriage, cireum- 
stances beyond my control compel me 
to decline.’’ 

He—What are those circumstances? 

She—Yours.—The Overhere Digest 
(Minneapolis). - 


» 


Three 


WINS PRIZES 
FOR ESSAYS 


In the November 5th issue, the Re- 


‘ porter offered prizes for an essay using 


the subject: ‘‘The Loy Producing 
Cow.’’? Miss Grace Kropp, of Way- 
land, Ohio, wins the first prize of $5.00. 
The article she has written tells why 
some cows are low producers by deserib- 
ing the qualifications for good cows. 
Then it is pointed out that all poor 
cows are not poor cows of their own 
fault. Unless cows are cared for pro- 
perly they cannot do their best. 


Miss Edna Raker, 10 years old, Delta, 
Ohio, wins the second prize of $3.00. 
We think she has told us about the 
poorest cow that ever lived, and jwe are 
glad her papa sold her to the butcher 
instead of to some other dairy farmer. 


Wins First Prize. 


Miss Grace Kropp.— ‘The first es- 
sential for profitable dairying is good 
cows. The profitable dairy cow is one 
that will make the maximum produc- 
tion on the minimum quantity of food. 


A dairy cow may be chosen in ac- 
cordanée with her records of milk and 
butter production, or with respect to 
the type of the cow. The cow’s health, 
pedigree and purity of breeding should 
also be considered. 


The most accurate way to determine 
a dairy cow’s worth is to weigh and 
test her milk production for a year or 
so and compare the value of her pro- 
duction With the cost of keeping her. 
To weigh and test her milk for a month 
or a week is not justice to the cow, as 
the test may be taken when the cow is 
not in her average health and _ pro- 
ductiveness. 


In case there has been no record for 
the cow, the physical characteristics 
should come into consideration. The 
form of the dairy cow should resemble 
that of a triple wedge. Viewed from 
the side, she shows greater depth of 
body behind, than in front. Viewed 
from the rear and top she gradually 
widens from the chest to the _ hips. 
Viewed from the front and top she 
gradually widens from the withers back- 
ward and downward to the abdomen. 


Fleshiness is an objection in the dairy 
cow as the food she eats should go to 
milk and not to fat on her body. The 
skin should be soft, mellow, oily to the 
touch and thin, but not too thin. The 
skin lining the ear as well as that in 
the region of the udder, inside the 
thighs should be of a golden color and 
the secretion abundant. 


The udder should be large, as well as 
soft and pliable. A good indication of 
the size and mellowness of the udder 
is its condition after milking. 


If we expect good returns from the 
dairy cows, we must give them good 
living conditions. Since the cow pro- 
duces milk and butterfat, in accordance 
to the quantity and kind of feed she 
eats, it is essential that she be supplied 
with the proper nutrients. Successful 
feeding requires a knowledge of the 
composition of feeds, the requirements 
of cows and the methods of combining 
feeds so that they will meet those re- 
quirements. 

As a rule, cows consume large quanti- 
ties of feed, use it economically and 
are profitable producers. High pro- 
ducers, ‘although consuming a large 
amount of feed, are usually more pro- 
fitable than cows consuming a small 
amount and producing less. 

‘Therefore it is essential to have good 
cows because poor cows do not make a 
profit and sometimes do not pay for 
their feed.’? 


Wins Second Prize 


Miss Edna Raker.—‘‘Once papa had 
a fine looking cow but she did not pro- 
duce enough milk to pay for her feed. 
She found a little calf but did not give 
enough milk to keep it alive, so papa 
had to give the calf to another cow. 


Her milk was so thin there was not 
enough cream for our coffee and she did 
not give enough milk for the cats and 
myself, so papa decided to sell her to 
the butchers. ’’ 


Four 
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MARKET PROSPECTS 


There is all kinds of speculation re- 
garding markets for milk and dairy 
products during the spring and summer. 

The truth is there is little to base 
opinions regarding future markets and 
almost anything is liable to happen. 
Milk is not the only thing affected in 
this way. The same statement will ap- 
ply to most everything. 

Some claim whole milk markets will 
go as low as $1.75 per hundred during 
the summer and milk will retail at 12 
cents per quart or less. This is prob- 
ably the most pessimistic view and the 
results will prove very much different. 


The condensories may start opera- 
tions about the first of April and in 
this case the markets for milk will be 
considerably strengthened. There may 
be some’whole milk markets where.the 
retail price will drop to 12 cents, but 
the large markets are not likely to go 
under 13 cents. If there is any gen- 
eral improvement in business condi- 
tions, retail milk prices should not 
drop under 14 cents. 


DIRECTOR PLACE BELIEVES IN 
_. PASTEURIZATION 


No Fear After ‘‘Bugs’’ Are Killed 


There has recently been much dis- 
cussion over the subject of legislation 
requiring pasteurization of ‘milk. Both 
Ohio and Pennsylvania are undertak- 
ing action to require such. 

Director A. W. Place, of the D. C. S. 
Company, has been a steadfast sup- 
porter of this legislation which might 
be explained by the following story 
going the ’rounds and concerning his 
experience. 

Mr. Place lives in Jefferson and se- 
eures the family milk supply from the 
local plant. Thru constant talk he has 
increased the family requirements to 
several quarts each day and a glass of 
milk is served to each at meal time. 
At the breakfast table on a recent 
morning, Mr. Place noticed one of the 
boys failed to drink his glass of milk 
and so he naturally called attention to 
this fact. In spite of this there was 
little enthusiasm shown for the milk 
-and consequently the subject was 
pressed again. 

To this, there came the reply, ‘‘Dad, 
you don’t know as much about that 
milk as I do,’’ This of course brought 
further inquiry and finally the reply, 
““When I was over after that milk I 


seen them pull a dead rat out of the 


 tank.?? 


Mr. Place says he a another Sa 
of milk because it was pasteurized and 
he knew the bugs were killed. ~ 


COUNTY AGENT WN. S. GRUBBS» 


SPEAKS ON PITTSBURGH 
MILK CAMPAIGN 


County Agent N. 8. Grubbs, of Alle- 
gheny County, Pa.,‘attended a meeting 
at Youngstown recently when plans 
were being discussed for a milk cam- 


_ paign and spoke to those present con- 


cerning the organization and conduct of 
the successful campaign held in Pitts- 
burgh last March. 

Those who were acquainted with the 
situation existing in Pittsburgh at the 
time Mr. Grubbs began his efforts to 
organize the Pittsburgh ‘‘Use More 
Milk Campaign’’ can fully appreciate 
the great service he has rendered to the 
dairy industry. His persistent efforts 
in that city to bring to consumers a 
realization of the value of -milk and 
dairy products and his success in help- 
ing to transform a hostile attitude into 
one of co-operation with the dairy in- 
dustry are worthy of praise. 

His remarks at the Youngstown meet- 
ing’ were and will prove valuable to 
the dairymen and to the consumer 


they supply. 


THE WARREN BOARD OF TRADE. 


In diseussing the milk situation re- 
cently with the Secretary of a Chamber 
of Commerce in a large Ohio city, we 
were told the dairy farmers were profi- 
teers and court action ought to be start- 
ed against them in order to lower the 
price of milk. 

How different this statement with 
that of Mr. George C. Braden,- Seere- 
tary of the Board of Trade of Warren, 
Ohio, when attending a meeting with 
milk producers and dealers who were 
discussing a milk campaign. Mr. Braden 
said the city of Warren wanted the co- 
operation of the dairymen, truck gard- 
eners and others supplying Warren with 
food in order to properly supply this 
rapidly growing city with food of the 
best quality. 

He did not make the usual statements 
which amount to the same as saying 
‘(we want the farmers around here to 
sell there products cheap in order to 
feed the people at low cost and allow 
our industries to pay labor low wages.’’ 

Warren wants the farmers supplying 
Warren to help puild Warren. It wants 
the dairymen to supply good, healthful 
milk and protect the health of its citi- 
zens and in return is willing to help the 
dairymen by bringing before consum- 
ers’ the merits of the products the 
dairymen sell. : 
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ability of President Chapin to be pres- 


THE TRI-STATE MOTORS CO. ee 
217 WICK AVE. (OPPOSITE RAYEN SCHOOL) 


OLDSMOBILE ECONOMY TRUCK 


Why couldn’t one farmer in each community make some money for him- 
self, as well as help out his neighbors by buying a truck and doing a ie 
hauling for the whole community? 


We will be glad to work out the details of this plan with any live, progres- 
sive man. We can also arrange payments over a period of one year. 
The phone number appears above. Better yet, come in and talk it over. 


OUR CREED-“WE WIN BY COMPARISON” [- 
OUR POLICY—"“WE SERVE & TRY TO PLEASE.’ | 


> THE DAIRYMEN’S COo- AT 4 
This department contains interesting ‘notes: and not 
- for the membership of the organization. Locals are asked to 
contributesin« p each other oes ee the rere rene 
are doing in their communities. 


The Local voted to allow the secre- 
tary $50.00 for his services during the 
past year and for the future, 50 per 
cent of the commission received. Tha’ 
is going to keep the babies in sho 
anyways and is surely appreciated. 
Local voted to pay the Advisory Co 
cil members $4.00 for veey omeeae 
tended. 

The secretary was chosen to” ‘fix Uy 
this rubbish and send to the Price 
porter. Imagine anyone having such 
grudge against: Mr. White one the re 

ers of the paper. * 

The Local voted to hold a meeting 0: on 
the Saturday night preceding the Ad 
visory Council meeting. Advisory 
Councilor W. W. Nevison made a report 

TE we of the last A. C. meeting and Diroctea 

FROM ROME LOCAL. Kampf had some pleasant and ete ae 
“3 tive things to say. 

The meeting was certainly an ‘inte 
esting one from start to finish, near 
every member present taking an acti 

- part. Several matters pertaining 


MILK PRICES FOR JANUARY. 


‘Pittsburgh—Delivered price to city 
32% cents per gallon 3.5 milk. At 
country receiving stations $2.90 per 
hundred 3.5 milk. Butterfat differen- 
tial 5 cents each one-tenth point up or 
down. Untested milk 35 cents per gal- 
lon. ‘ aah 

Youngstown—Delivered to city $3.30 
per hundred pounds 3.5 milk. Butter- 
fat differential 5 cents each one-tenth 
point up or down. 

Warren and Niles—Delivered price ~ 
to city 2944 cents per gallon 3.5 milk. 
Butterfat differential 5 cents each one- 
tenth point up or down. 


Rome Local held 'a meeting in the 
Town Hall, Rome Center, on Saturday 
evening, Dee, lith, that "certainly was 
all to the mustard. The way the mem- 
bers came pounding up the stairs was 
certainly a gladsome sound. The only 
thing to spoil the occasion was the in- 


discussed and it is possible Rome Loc 
(99. per cent strong)’ may be nen & 
et A 
é Any dairyman of Rome or ‘gurroun 
ing towns wanting one or more barr 
of first class Stock Molasses, comm 
eate with Joseph Breslyn, Rome, Pa, 
If you want a good full cream ch 
and want to save 7 to 8 cents per pot 
notify your Local secretary. Twen 
cheese were sold by. ae Loeal in 0. 
week. : : 


ent. 

Amongst other good things done was 
the cheerful giving of money by the 
members for the Temple of Agriculture _ 
at Washington. $22.00 was collected 
and $5.00 was added to this from the 
Local treasury. Some who left their 
roll in their other jeans promised to 
help the good work along. 


s 


Our idea of a scientific nut is the 
fellow who tried to graft a strawber 
plant to a milkweed to get strawber 
and cream. —Pathfinder. 


MILK PUNCH PARAGRAPHS 


The price charged for cow’s milk 
nowadays is enough to ‘‘get your 
goat.’’—Rutgers. 


City Guy—‘‘Tell me, - how’s the ; 
maid??? 
Country Lass—‘‘It isn’t: meds, 
poor nut, the cow gives it. oe 
Widow. 


We wonder if every time there’s an 
earthquake in California the cows give 
milk shakes.—Cleveland News. 


You noticed the difference in your 
bottle of milk today, of course. More 


price at the top.—Detroit Free Press. farm. Hach was given a glass 
milk, ‘‘ Well, boys, how do you 
Senior—‘‘ What makes you so little?’’ it??? ‘‘Fine, "I wish our milkmai 


Freshman—‘‘Mother fed me _  on- 
canned milk and I’m condensed.’’— 
Washburn Review. 


Some poor = children: istbo 
| 


a cow.’’—Dallas Morning News. 
i ae 


Mistress—‘‘I saw ‘the milkman 
you this morning. In the future 
take the milk myself.’’ oa 

Jane—‘‘It would be no use 
He’s promised never to kiss anybc 
but me.’’—Whiz Bang. 


In these days of adulteration, first 
thing we know they’ll be running milk 
trains without a cowcatcher—North 
Adams (Mass.) Herald. ~ 
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HIP wrecked at night and sud- 
denly thrown into the ice cold 
waters of the Atlantic ocean 
would cause mental action 

: and quick decision for the 
preservation of anyone having such ex- 
perience, There would be no idle min- 
utes and standing by while the old ship 
filled and made the final plunge to the 
bottom. 

The ship on which dairy farmers sup- 
plying condensories have been sailing 
is wrecked. Thousands of producers 
were thrown into the ocean of uncer- 
tainty last October. Some have been 
saved and others are still floating 
around on the old boards to which they 
elung when the ship went down. 


Cause of Wreck Unimportant Now. 
The cause of the condensory wreck 


may be explained, but this is unim- 


portant now. It is not a time to fret 
and worry because the condensed milk 
manufacturers failed to watch and 
guide this branch of the dairy industry 


from the catastrophe upon us, but it is . 


time to gather together the floating 
business of the thousands of dairy far- 
mers so directly affected. 
~ To these thousands of men and their 
families who labored to provide most 
necessary food during the time of war 
and who done so without receiving the 
toll their advantages would have al- 
lowed there has come a circumstance 
which will require most extraordinary 
efforts to save from financial destruc- 
tion. : 

Organizations Have Been Strained. 

The co-operative marketing organiza- 


tions of dairy farmers have had a diffi- 


cult. problem to work out in endeavor- 
ing to help these men. Some districts 
have had a more acute problem than 
others because of the fact whole milk 
markets have been available to some 
and not to others. Condensory oper- 
ators have adopted a most notorious 
uniformity in dealing with their pro- 
ducers, only“ varying from it where 
producers seemed to have a solution of 
their own. Where opportunity to trans- 
fer milk to other markets have existed 
for producers, the condensory opera- 
tors have generally shown some leniency 
from the otherwise ‘‘shut down’? and 
‘shut up’? policy. ‘ 

_ When notice came that condensories 
would discontinue operations the first 
of last October, it was intimated and 
zenerally supposed they would continue 
to receive the milk, separate and pay 
the producers butterfat prices for the 
eream. It was generally conceded the 
sondensories would share some of the 
loss with dairymen. 

To my information there has been 
but one operator who has assumed this 
policy. Their concern is paying the 
producers butterfat prices and sharing 
a loss by assuming a portion of the cost 
of plant operation. The loss is not 
large and the producers appreciate and 
accept the arrangement as fair. 

Some Fail Entirely. 


Some condensory operators are fail- 
ing entirely to consider the interests 
of the producers. In Northwestern Ohio 
and Southern Michigan the Helvetia, 
Van Camp and National condensories 
have just announced the December 
orice of $1.65 per hundred for 3.5 milk. 
This means only 47 cents per pound for 
butterfat and after deducting a hauling 
sharge leaves from 38 1-2 to 43 cents 
for butterfat, varying as to the hauling 
rate. 

This means a loss of from 75 cents 
10 $1.00 per hundred pounds to these 
oroducers if they availed themselves of 
she butterfat market by shipping cream. 
During the past three months it has 
neant a loss of from $50.00 to $60.00 
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oblems Confronting Dairymen 
_ In Condensory Districts _ 
heir Solution Largely Hindered by Hesitancy of 


Producers to Take Advantage of 
_ Market Conditions 


to each producer shipping an average 
of 100 pounds daily. A man shipping 
200 pounds daily has lost twice this 
amount, 


Organization Advises Cream Shipment. 


The Northwestern Co-operative Sales 
Company has considered this loss too 
great for the dairymen to assume and 
accordingly has located a number of 
eream buyers. Producers are urged to 
separate, consign their cream to the or- 
ganization for sale, and thereby dis- 
continue this loss. Many of the mem- 
bers have followed this suggestion. 

There are other producers who are 
still drifting, placing their milk upon 
the stands without knowing whether the 


* 
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loss will be greater or less in the future. 
They are rocking their organization 
boat and do not seem to realize the 
fact. Inaction and indecision in a 
eritical time that calls not only for the 
help of others, but also for the help 
of themselves. 


Market Conditions Require Action. 


The markets for dairy products are 
complicated and wide fluctuations will 
undoubtedly occur way into the future. 
Dairy farmers in condensory districts 
ean expect an unsettled condition for 
many months and for the protection of 
their investments, the labor of them- 
selves and families, they must be con- 
stantly ready to form quick decisions 
and take advantage of the greatest 
market opportunities. The dairyman 
who places all his hopes into the con- 
densed milk market during the coming 
months is playing a game in which the 
cards are stacked against him. 

Consider the facts, weigh the evi- 
dence, and act upon them rather than 
on the hope you will draw a lucky ecard. 
Three months have passed and there 
is no assurance of the end. Condensory 
operators express hopes for the month 
of April, but they fyarn the,price will 


- be low. 


Another Shut Down Probable. 


Even should the manufacture of 
condensed milk start in April, there is 


Five 


evidence they cannot continue opera- 
tions but for a short time until they 
will have to close again. ‘There are 
two condensories in this country where 
there ought to be but one based upon 
the market outlet for condensed milk. 

All of these plants cannot manufac- 
ture condensed milk more than six 
months of the year without over stock- 
ing markets as they exist today and as 
they promise to exist for several months 
and even years. There is no demand 
from armies, and the foreign demand 
is conceded to be of little consequence. 

There is no one who claims anything 
for the condensed milk market. The 
condensed operators themselves put out 
the most gloomy view. 

Organization in Right. 

The policy of the Northwestern Co- 
operative Sales Company is right, its 
advice is honest and looking to the 
best interest of the milk producers in 
the long run. Its ability to create a 
cream market has been an advantage, 
will be an advantage and should be sup- 
ported accordingly. Producers who have 
already availed themselves of this serv- 
ice are receiving benefits themselves 
and are at the same time giving finan- 
cial support to the dairy farmers’ 
greatest friend—their own marketing 
organization. Pull for yourselves and 
together. There is a shore you will 
reach if you do. 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
PROTEIN 24% FAT 
CARBOHYDRATES 50% FIBRE 


45% 
0% 


CHAPIN & CO, 


HAMMON 1D, INDI 


A McHenry County (Ill.) herd 
of 23 grade cows produced $743 


of Unicorn, fed straight. 


worth of milk from $164 worth . 


One Way to Save Fee 


Your own grain ration may 
be getting every pound of 
milk out of your cows that 


they can give. 


But have you figured feed 


against milk? 


You may be astonished to find 
that for each dollar you spend 
for feed you are getting a re- 
turn of only $2 or $3 in milk. 


Where Unicorn is fed, $1 paid 


for feed brings you a return of 


$4 or, $5 in milk. 


Your own ration may be get- 
ting the milk, but it is not 
getting the profit. 


Change to Unicorn. Get the 
same amount of milk, with 
less money spent for feed. The 
saving is clear profit. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 
Chicago 
New England Office at Boston 
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Conference Held With Milk Testers 


Board of Directors of D. C..S. Co. and Milk Déalers Dischies: 


Problems of Testers 


N Friday, December 17, a meet- 
ing was held between the 
testers in the employ of the 
D. C. 8. Company and the 
Board of Directors. Mr. Dal- 
ton, of the Ohio & Pitts- 
burgh Milk Company, and Mr. Bailey 


of the Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company 


were also present. 


Up to this time there has been no - 


uniformity of duties or regulations of 
work laid down for the testers. There 
has of course been a general under- 
standing of such but inasmuch as con- 
ditions have varied and the hiring of 
testers by producers has been a, new 
practice, it has been deemed best to 
allow the testers to use more or less 
of their own ingentity before making 
recommendations definitely covering 
their work. 

At the meeting, each tester made a 
brief report concerning his activities. 


Testing Work Satisfactory 


The work of testing has been gen- 
erally satisfactory both to ‘the produc- 
ers and to the dealers. 
seemed to appreciate the responsibility 
upon him and that he has been hired 
to insure a square deal both to pro- 
ducers and the dealers buying the milk. 

From all reports, the producers are 
more generally satisfied and in some 
cases believe they are receiving more 
accurate tests than was had before 
their own testers began work. 


An Important Feature 


An important feature in the tester 
work lies in the ability of the tester 
to assist in raising the standard of 


quality. Work along this line has not 
met with any great degree: of success, 


a Jay Street 


Hach tester’ 


Let Experts Plan 
Your New Barn® 


There’s quite a ‘‘science’’ to building a 
modern dairy barn—the kind that provides the 
most sanitary and healthful living conditions 
for your stock and saves time, labor and money 
for you by arrangement of stalls, etc., that 
avoids unnecessary steps. 


We can show you barn plans that have 
been carefully worked out by architects who 
understand modern farm needs. 
look them over. No cost or obligation. 


a Westem Reserve Lumber U0. 


WARREN, 0. W. & N. Phone 2114, 2115 
NILES, OHIO 

GIRARD, OHIO 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO 


but there is evidence that it will. 
reason progress has not been more 
rapid in bettering the quality of milk 
has been the indisposition of many pro- 
ducers to fall. in with the idea and co- 
operate with the testers to the fullest 
extent. 

Of course, the Gionlont cause of bad 
milk comes from improper handling. 
Failure of the producer to keep dirt 
out of the milk while milking is a con- 
tributing factor and then proper cool- 
ing afterwards is another fault of more 
common occurrence than the former. 


Some Dairymen Are to Blame 


Unfortunately there are some dairy- 
men who believe they can get away 
with any kind of practice in handling 
milk and nobody will know the differ- 
ence. This cannot be done for milk 
itself tells the truth. Milk may look 
clean to the eye, but when the sediment 
test is applied the amount of dirt in 
the milk is sure to appear. Likewise, 
the acidity test will give fair intelli- 
gence of the éfforts made to cool the 
milk on the farm. 

At this time in the year, many pro- 
ducers believe it is not necessary to 
take the precautions that is required 
in warmer weather. 
in the can and the cooling is left to the 
outside temperature. To have good 
milk it is necessary to remove the ani- 
mal heat immediately after milking. A 
good milk cooler should be used winter 
and summer. When placed directly into 
the can and left to cool, the milk is 
sure to develop a bad taste. 


The dairyman who only tastes his own 
milk is unqualified to judge its flavor. 
Those who have all kinds to taste, as is 
the case of those employed around a 


Come in and 


| 


Bell Phone 60, 91 &F 
Bell Phone 514 
Tell. 192 


The » 


The milk is placed © 


es 
ai 
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milk plant, can tell more about whether 
the flavor is right or not. 


Ensilage Makes Bad Flavor 
Dairymen who feed ensilage heavily, 


should use extra care in cooling for it — 


creates a most undesirable flavor in 
milk. By running over the cooler the 
ensilage odor will pass off and_ the 
flavor will not be affected. Clover and 
‘certain weeds will also act the same as 
ensilage. 

The worst feature about the milk 
business is that one bad lot of milk 
when mixed with good milk makes the 
entire lot bad. This fact makes it im- 


“portant for the producer who is using 
‘every precaution to-produce good clean 


milk to use his influence in having other 
dairymen do likewise. 


Co-operate With Testers 


It is understood the testers are to 
help the individual producers to rem- 
edy any conditions that may be caus- 
ing bad milk. We were recently told 


»of an experience of a tester who ap- 


proached a producer whose product was 
not up to the standard and offered to 
give some good advice concerning the 
situation. The tester was told to go 
back to the milk plant and that he was 


“ALWAYS 


NEw LOCATION 


116 EAST FEDERAL ST. 
(Directly Opposite Park Theatre) 


Mathew’s Cut-Rate Medicine Stor 


a white egg. 


later. : 


‘Use 
Bessemer Pulverized 
Limestone 


yun his business. 


Don’t worry why a black hen lay 


Don’t worry whether you will bu | 
your Agricultural Limestone now ot 


WE HAVE DISAPPOINTED A LARGE PER- 
CENTAGE OF OUR CUSTOMERS THE LAST 
TWO YEARS ON ACCOUNT OF CAR SHORT. 
AGE, BUT CARS ARE PLENTY NOW AND 
WE CAN MAKE PROMPT SHIPMENT. 
YOU FAIL TO GET YOUR LIMESTONE FOR 
WINTER AND SPRING SEEDING, IT WILL 
BE YOUR FAULT. DO NOT DELAY ORDER. : 
ING AS CONDITIONS MAY CHANGE. 


é Bessemer Line 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
“Both Fones’’ 


‘not hited to go out to the 
complain about the way t 


We cannot imagine why 
farmer should take offense to th 
who can make suggestions to him 
it concerns no one more than the 5 
ducer himself. A man who does 
want to produce and deliver a goo 
duct ought to be deprived from : 
ket altogether. Milk producers 

more concerned with a condition of 
kind than most of them realize. 8 
day a fellow of this kind wi 
driven from the neighborhood. 


Another Meeting to Be ‘Held 


Another meeting with the teste 
to be held some time during the 
of January to consider their work mon 
fully and at which. time some u 
policies will be formulated. 


‘‘Mother dear, will our cow go 
heaven when she dies?’’ a 
“‘No, my child.’’ 
ss Then, will we have to go tol 
for our milk?’’—Greenville - (es 
Piedmont. 


Grown-ups need milk. 


FOR LESS’”’ 


Get the Egg 


Get the Limeston 


IF 


sine & Genel 


Use e 
Bessemer Portland — 
Cement — 
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Jone 
1A 


s Is Successful 


(A GOOD BUSINESS MAN) 


stantial return. 
knew that JONES had something within him that made him master of these problems. 


flaged his problems and caused many to call JONES ‘‘lucky.’’ 


You CANNOT Depend Upon Luck 


The man who is trying to conduct a business, whether it be the pro- 
duction of milk or operating a bank, cannot secure and hold success un- 
less. he understands business in the way that JONES does. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


The forces that fix the price of milk. 
The public interest in the price of milk. 
_ Manufactured Milk Products in their relation to price. 
The price interdependence of Local, Primary and Inter- 
national markets. 
The cost of production. 
Should dairymen organize for collective bargaining. 
Policies of Dairymen’s Organizations in their relation 
to price. - 
The cost of milk distribution. 
Can Milk Distribution costs be lowered. 
The food value of wholesome milk. 


The mind is the creator of wealth in the larger sense and unless your 
mind is trained to accept and practice correct business principles, you 
have no claim to success. No one else is at fault if you neglect op- 
portunity. 


Tf You Are A Dairyman—What Do You 
Know About the Milk Business ? 


Dr. Clyde L. King has made available certain information concern- 
ing the milk business which you cannot afford to miss. In his book ‘‘The 
Price of Milk,’’ there is discussed certain phases of the milk business 
which you need to know. You will add to your business training and can 
apply the principles of good business for your individual gain. 


You are the one to lose the most if you fail to equip your mind for 
solving business problems and to your own advantage. 


Prominent Men Praise Dr. King’s Work 


Dr, King’s-book, ‘‘The Price of Milk,’’ has had the endorsement of many prominent men. 


ad 


great number of people thought of JONES as lucky when their attention was called to his prosperous condition—as a 
man who had never had any serious handicap and consequently everything to which he turned a hand brought sub- 


There were others who had had closer association with JONES and knew more intimately some of the problems 
he had met with. They knew many of these problems were not the peaches and cream others so generally supposed, and they 


In other words, JONES understood the fundamentals of successful business. He had trained his mind to a degree where 
he unconsciously perceived and solved problems adjacent to his business life and the easy way in which it was done camou- 


Herbert Hoover says:—**‘‘This advance to better appreciation and wider outlook of the difficulties of the producer and 


the necessity for better organization in distribution is a very distinct contribution of public service.’’ 


A. W. Place says :—(Director of D. C. 8. Co.)—‘‘The practical value of your book cannot be overstated. The farmer can 
here learn to analyze the markets and produce accordingly. The law of supply and demand is shown to be capable of adjust- 


ment to the benefit of both producer and consumer.’’** 


(Cut Out and Mail) 


Dairymen’s Price Reporter Fred Rasmussen Says: 


P. O. Box No. 1 ; 
Youngstown, Ohio 


(Secretary of Agriculture, State-of Penna.) 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed herewith you will find $2.00 


**“This book, dealing as it does with all phases of the 
(two dollars) for which please send a copy of Dr. King’s 


problem in connection with the knowledge of milk, offers to 


PQGK to'the following address: : producers, consumers, health officers and distributors, a 
ETC ee ae - TSR a, Ee ee great deal of food for thought and reflection and many 

8g valuable suggestions in regard to better understanding and 
IE > SRI ee closer co-operation by all concerned in the solution of a 


most difficult problem.”’ 
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Dairymen Must Awaken to the Substitute Menace 


Vegetable Oils and Animal Fats Threatening Industry 
and the Public Health 


O issue is commanding the at- 

tention of the dairy formers 

ae more than the issue of 

whether they shall make a 

stand for the protection of 

the publie health and the best interests 
of their occupation. 

The alarming increase in the produc- 
tion and sale of products to take ‘the 
place of dairy products has passed the 
point of where it can proceed without 
causing great reflection upon the dairy 
farmers’ markets and undermining pub- 
lie health. pi 


Substitutes for Condensed Milk. 


There has been considerable publicity 
concerning the product ‘‘Hebe’’ manu- 
factured by the Carnation concern. 
Most of the dairy farmers realize this 
composition of skim milk and vegetable 
oils is sold and acts in direct competi- 
tion with condensed milk. They know 
it is sure to react upon their business 


if sold in large quantity and that Th 


lacks the food values and health pro- 
perties of milk. 

But..do you know that practically 
every condensed milk concern in this 
country is already. or undertaking - to 
manufacture a product belonging to the 
-same family as ‘‘Hebe’’? 

Concerns that have been manufactur- 
ing the legitimate and proper product 
are being forced into the manufacture 
of this substitute in order to meet 
competition and keep in business. A 
statement comes from one of the larg- 
est condensed milk concerns that it has 
not and does not desire to take such 
action but unless thru legislation or 


some Other effective measure, the manu- - 


facture and sale of condensed milk sub- 
stitutes is hindered, their company will 
bé compelled to follow the action of its 
competitors. 


Butter Makers Peddle Oleomargerine. 


The oleomargerine trade has been so 
prosperous and has made such inroads 
into the- butter business as to cause 
many butter manufacturers to resort to 
the manufacture of a substitute for 
their own product. What do you think 
of this? Don’t you understand if this 
continues you will have to sell your 
cows and go to growing cocoanut trees? 
And it will be a long time before those 
trees grow up. 

Within the last month the Reporter 
was told of an experience of some 
dairymen who desired to dispose of 
some eream. Offers were received from 
two butter manufacturers and investi- 
gation showed both of them were manu- 
facturing and pushing the sale of a 
substitute. Butterfat is selling cheap. 
Tt has to compete with cheap grease 
the people buy to cover their bread. 


Adulterations of All Kinds. 


Things do not stop here. They con- 
tinue and the adulterations of dairy 
products is becoming so notorious as to 
cause an exchange to remark: ‘‘ They 
will be leaving the cow eatchers off of 
milk trains before long.’’ 


Cocoanut oil is being added to skim 
milk in many instances and the result 
passed off to the public as the original 
cow milk. 

Cream can be adulterated with six 
per cent of cocoanut oil and escape the 
chemist’s test. Much larger quantities 
are being added to cream and then 
being sold as pure eream. 

Tee cream in Which cocoanut oi] re- 
places butterfat entirely is being manu- 
factured. 

Do the dairymen of this country 
want these conditions to continue and 
be compelled to sell butterfat in com- 
petition with an inferior product by 
coolie labor in some foreign country? 


Time to Start Something. 


It is high time to start something 
that will protect the honest business 
of dairying. Ohio has a law prohibit- 
ing the sale of ‘‘Hebe.’’ Pennsylvania 
leaves ‘‘Hehe’’ flood the state. Penn- 
sylvania has a law licensing dealers in 


butter substitutes which tends to de- 
stroy the competition somewhat and 
encourage the sale of butter. @hio 
leaves oleo go the limit. Appeals 
should be made to the public stating 
the truths about these things and show- 
ing how they are of primary interest 
to the. public. Legislators should be 
prevailed upon to regulate against the 
substitutes which damage the public 
health and destroy honest business. 


What do you think, Mr. Dairyman? 


THE PRICE OF MILK 
DECLINES FOR JANUARY 


Several Factors Enter Into Market 
Situation and Make Lower 
Prices Necessary . 


mLLIK prices thruout the Pitts- 
burgh district decline 60 
cents per hundred pounds for 
the month of January. There 
is also a reduction in the re- 
tail price to l5¢ per quart. 
This was decided upon at the milk 
price conference héld in Pittsburgh on 
Wednesday, December 29. 


Whole Milk Sales Slump 


There has been a very large slump 
in retail milk sales during the latter 
part of December. For several years 
the consuming public has showed a dis- 
position to use less milk at about this 
time of the year, a condition which can 
only be accounted for from the fact the 
public adopts a conservative buying 
policy after the holidays and milk is 
included amongst the many other things 
which suffer from lesser demand. A 
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Choice Registered sows 
and gilts bred to ‘‘GIANT 
BOB’’, the supreme boar © 


of modern times. 


Also some choice male 
pigs, ready to wean, sired 
by ‘‘GIANT BOB’’ that 
will develop into real herd 
boars. 


Write your wants. 


large number of workers are out of em- 
ployment in most all of the cities and 
this is adding to the slump in sales. 
There has been a decrease ranging up 
to 25 per cent. 


Public Sentiment Demands Reductions 


The consuming public generally have 
not secured sufficient information con- 
cerning the dairy industry to. differen- 
tiate milk from any other commodity 
and the general sentiment calling for 
lower prices. The public is so determ- 
ined to have lower prices that demand 
has been reduced to almost every com- 
modity, especially those which the pub- 
lic considers in the profiteering class. 
Milk is not suffering as greatly as most 
other agricultural lines and seemingly 
necessary commodities. 


Weather Has Favored Production 


The low production period is past and 
during the month of January there will 
be a considerable increase in the 
amount of milk produced. Weather 
has favored production during the en- 
tire fall and while there has been an 
apparent shortage in some localities, on 
the average the supply has been great- 
er than for a number of years. 


Will Have to Manufacture Products 


“Most all of the dealers will have to 
manufacture a part of the supply into 
cheese, butter and other products dur- 
ing the month of January. Prices on 
manufactured products are extremely 
low and considerable trouble is..experi- 
enced in finding a market. One dealer 
in the Pittsburgh district has had a 
large amount of cheese stored in New 
York since last September and has heen 
unable to sell it at any price. There is 
absolutely no market for condensed and 
powdered milk and about the only out- 
let seems to be butter. For butter pur- 
poses, milk is not worth over $1.75 per 
hundred. 

Cheap Milk Available 


Most any milk dealer can secure milk 
from condensory districts at around -$2 
per hundred pounds. The D. C. 8..Com- 
pany has been able to hold a fair price 
since last September in spite of these 
conditions and the Board of Directors 
feel the dairymen are fortunate that a 
greater reduction has not had to be 
accepted for the month of January. If 
dealers and consumers were selfish 
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enough to take advantage of the 
ent situation they could secure milk 
a considerable lower price. Such % 
action wouild drive hundreds of 
ducers out of the business and 
upon markets at a later time. — 


SHIRTS $3 ; 


. 


Two wonderful Susquehanna Broade 
Flannel Shirts only $38.69. Direct fr 
factory. No middlemen’s profits. Wo 
cost $6 or more elsewhere. Perfe 
tailored. Out extra full. _Oomforta) 
fitting. Winter weight. Soft turn di 
collar. Two extra Strong, large po 
Double stitched throughout. For 
or semi-dress. An amazing bargain. § 
no money. Pay postman only $3.69 
postage after arrival. Then try them 
If not pleased, return at our exp 
your money returned at once. Order | 
number FS632. State size. Specify gr 
or blue. Only two shirts to a custo 
on this special offer. 


_WAREWELL COMPAN 
Dept. FS632 ; 
~Philadelphina, Pa. 


NG o on the wall in the 
ce of The es. s 


fs ewes mules with tails 
gether and each pulling in 
fferent direction in an attempt 
rel bales of hay before them. 
ust a little study of this picture 
vill soon bring one conclusion. 
hat to reach the hay, either their 
1eads must give or ‘their tails 
ust give... i 


a have Peaioted this because 
t is such a striking example of ae 
ondition many dairymen and . 

rmers may find themselves in 
Pie opportunity is placed be- 
ore them. Unfortunately, in many 
ases they do not look around and 

cover their, interests are tied 

ogether; a fact which requires 
heir | heads be tied together like- 
vise, i oO) “4 
Too anit work, not enough 
lay makes a dull boy. As far- 
1ers we have Worked and the 
‘arder the times, the more we 
vould grind | away. Our-habits 
ave made us dull to the problems 
f business and instead of apply- 
ig the -business — management 
ound in other industries, we have 
pplied muscular effort and 
oorly directed. 
| For years, we have been Be ving 
ep into the ground without pro- 
ding means of eseape from the 
oles we have made. That i is why 
is hard to help ourselves ¢ out. 


‘Why D. Cs. Company Has 
ae _ Prospered. 


Many peo the “question Sy 
een edhe ‘what has ee the 


eat" 


\ings, ut the most import 
1 has be een the oe ee 
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wnicH WAY ARE YOU PULLING 


/ 


~~ a 7 


(By P. S. Brenneman, President “of the Dairymen’s Co-operative 


~ » - 


Sales Company) 


organization ‘being formed in 


Northwestern Ohio. 
Really, Ido not know. 


It is the big problem of most 
every organization and quite so at 


_ the point of life the Northwestern 


Co-operative Sales Company has 
reached at this time. Onur organi- 
zation has never been in gerious 
danger in this respect, but there 
“~are many that have. 


rae an a nal 
HERE IS YOUR HEAD? 

It is said of the ostrich, when it becomes frightened, it 

sticks its head into the sand so the object causing its fright 


cannot be seen. 


Many of us are ‘doing the same thing every day. 
problems. of, life and business frighten us, and lack of cour- 
age to meet these problems and battle with them keeps us 
wondering close arotnd a sand pile. 


Let us remember, our progress comes thru the head. 
Keep our eyes open; keep our ears open, and try to under- 
stand the things we see and hear. 

Many of those who receive the Reporter are not doing 
this for if they were, the progress of the dairy organizations 
If all of the readers will pull their heads 
from the sand, thefe will be more interest taken in. the 
Focal organizations and the problems ei marketing will be- _ 


- 


come less numerous. 


L be greater. 


D. C. 8. Company’s Interest. — 


The D_C. 8. Company is vitally 
interested t- whether surreunding 
dairy farmers will build dfficient 


marketing organizations for them- ~ 


selves orsnot. For the month of 


_January, we have been compelled 


to-aceept lower prices, not of our 
own fault, but because we have 
had to meet eompetition of low 
price milk around us. 


The 


Zanonnennonnenanaan 


HAAAAFARMRARRMARHEAARBARERAMHRABAAI ARIANA 


The marketing problem in 
Northwestern Ohio is a most diffi- 
eult one at this time because of the 
action of eondensed milk. manu- 
facturers located there. If the 


‘dairymen have confidence in each 


other and their own ability, there 
is sure to come a satisfactory solu- 


tion to their problem. If they do 
not have this confidence, 
northwestern Ohio dairymen will 


the 


surely always have om problem of 
ow pri Meee 


Behieved success without its days 


The manner in’ which buyers 
have dealt with dairy farmers in 
Northwestern Ohio ought to prove 
the folly of leaving the business 
end of dairying in the ‘hands of 
these men. 4s. 


Dairymen Must ‘Oatry Bane 
Co-operative marketing is a re- 
form, and not unlike any other 


great movement in the interest of 
the people. No reform, has. ever 


gst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


GREENVILLE, PA. : 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO ‘ 
. 


of sorrow/for thosé who earry the °- 4 
banner. Patient struggling has 
ee the one thine that has brot 
success to: eiviliza tion. and raised 
us fron a state of life too awful 
to describe. This same struggle 
will go hand in-hand with all our 
future progress. 

It seems almost. too much, ‘at 
times, for those who have to work — © = 
with their fellow men and urge 7 
them into action. But should these ‘a 
sual: cease, progress would.he 3 

tayed and a gradual decline com- : 
erat hae 


Dairymen Cannot Afford This ° 


The progress toward snecessful , , 
mart keting thru co-operative effort a 
has been too ereat and filled with 
future promises for dairy farmers ‘ 
to allow anything to interfere % 
with its continuance. a) ‘i 


For years, we have been hold- 
ing the bag, leaving others to . 
place in and take out just as they 
pleased. 

Nail the ‘‘empty bag’’ to a pole. 
and carry it as your banner. Its 
presence should stir self con- ; 
sciousness, self respect, or what- ~~ 
ever other things may be needed 
to bring the dairy farmers to real-’ 
ize past mistakes. a 


Pull With the Rest of Us 


~ The dairy farmers of northwest- - 
ern Ohio must pull with the rest 
of us. The D. C. S. Company 
members have seen days as dark - 
as yours and, if it were not for 
confidence and determination in 
themselves, they -would still be - 
far down the ladder leading up 0 1 
success. es 


The ladder you must climb is no ‘ 
taller than ours has -been, and | 
yen nee find the proper cc: 


just. as easy to phieh up as it has Rak 
been to go down. fa hee 


AND COMMERCIAL LINES be 


Most of the wrinkles in a busi- x . % 
ness man’s faee are trademarks. 
Sioux City Journal, 


Leaders of Civic Organizations In Cities Recognize Great 
Merit of This Work 


[ilk Campaigns Progressing 


OU were told in the last 
H issue of the purpose to 
bring about milk cam- 
paigns in various cities. 

Arrangements have been devel- 
oping very satisfactory in the cit- 
ies of Youngstown, Niles and War- 
ren, Ohio. In Youngstown, there 
has been secured the endorsement 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Public Schools, Board of Health, 
and Community Corporation with 
‘its twenty-seven affiliated organi- 
zations. Because of many other 
welfare activities in these cities 
which have commanded attention 
of civic organizations, it has been 
impossible to make any extensive 
arrangements looking toward the 
campaigns up to this time. Dur- 
ing the last week of January, it 
will be possible to hold general 
meetings . with representatives 
present, anl permanent organiza- 
tions effected. 


Warren Meeting, January 27th. 


The important meeting at. War- 
ren will be held on January 27th, 
when the milk campaign will be 
placed before representatives of 
the leading organizations of the 
city. 

For some time, parties in War- 
ren have been fostering the idea 
of having a ‘‘health center’’ with 
a definite health: program. This 


_ movement has. developed to the 


extent of having held a public 
meeting and. the 


purpose. .Thru the suggestion of 
Mr. Turner, Supt. of Schools, the 
suggestion for a milk campaign 
will be placed before this meeting 
by County Agent Miller and E. A. 
White. Someone familiar with 


the Pittsburgh Campaign will also 


be present and speak before the 


“meeting. It is generally believed 
_ that Warren will foster the milk 


campaign and hope thru it to 
bring about favorable sentiment 
toward a permanent health pro- 


- gram. 


January 27th _ 
meeting had been ealled for that 


Niles Meeting. 

A meeting was held at the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms in 
Niles, on Wednesday evening, Jan. 
12th, with several local leaders 
present. EH. A. White, was present 
and gave a general idea of the 


manner in which a milk campaign - 
Lor: 


is staged, with suggestions 
conducting a campaign in Niles. 
There is a strong sentiment favor- 
able to the Niles campaign and it 
promises to be one of the most 
suecessiul.  - 

Producers and Dealers Favor 

Meetings have been held be- 
tween dealers and producers on 
these markets and they have un- 
hesitatingly- promised to support 
these campaigns providing the 
people in the cities will become in- 
terested and conduct the cam- 
paigns as a welfare work. 


Prof. Erf Attends Meeting 


At a meeting held between 
dealers and producers at Warren 
on Friday evening, Jan. 14th, 
Prof. Erf, of the State University 
was present and made an interest- 
ing address in which he plainly 
showed the need of conducting 
educational ‘pampaigns teaching 
the value of milk and dairy pro- 
ducts. The members of Warren 
Local who stayed at home, in- 


stead of showing an interest in. 


their business, missed something. 


Campaigns During March. 

The dates of these campaigns 
eannot be set until working or- 
ganizations are completed. How- 
ever, it is planned to hold them 
during the month of March. With- 
in the next two weeks all prelim- 
inaries to the campaigns will have 
been completed, and actual work 
commenced by various com- 
mittees. S 

The Reporter will endeavor to 
follow these campaigns and the 
readers will gain a better know- 
ledge of the importance of the 
dairy industry and its possibili- 
ties. 


EES 


-MAKE TESTS TO FIND 
PASTURE INFORMATION. 


Information regarding the fer- 
tilization of pastures is. being 
sought by the Ohio Experiment 
Station in tests on the Trumbull 
County experiment farm, Cort- 
land. 


A number of plots have been 
laid out in a permanent pasture 
which are fertilized and treated 
in various ways. ‘The tests cover 
the use of manure, limestone 
and acid phosphate in various 
amounts. 

So many acres of Ohio land are 
devoted to‘pasture and the rapid- 
ly diminishing returns from these 
lands have made it, necessary, it is 
stated, to work out an accurate 


system of fertilization and rejuv- 
enation. 

In southern Ohio, on hilly land, 
it has been found satisfactory fo 
fertilize pastures heavily with 
acid phosphate and then to re- 
seed. This eliminates plowing the 
land in hilly sections. 


- TARIFF ON DAIRY PRODUCTS || 


The National Milk Producers’ 
Federation held a meeting in 
Washington early in January, 


-upon the eall of President Milo D. 
Representatives from 
the principle co-operative dairy — 


Campbell. 


organizations were present. 


A. W. Place, of Jefferson, Ohio, . 
The Dairymen’s Co- — 


represente 
operative Sales Company. : 


One of the actions taken was to — 


Say 


- DAIRYMEN’S PRICE B 


call upon Congress to place a gress” 
tariff upon dairy products import- of 8 cents per 
ed from other countries. ih -and cheese. 


2 , 4 _@ ¢ ed 4 > 

Study Automobile Mechanics — 
~The new ‘‘Tech’’ School Automobile 
Mechanics Course has the backing of 

the Youngstown Automobile Dealers’ | 
Association, whose members are fur- _ 
nishing the greater amount of equip- 

ment used in the Course. This is @ = 

practical Course which will fit you fora trade that will never run out. 1 

ically every successful automobile dealer and garage owner started as a 

Teachers chosen from the service stations 


85% of Men 65 
Years of Age Are 
Dependent upon 
Relatives or 
Charity 


Yungstown Association School, : 
Y. M. C. A., Youngstown, Ohio. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me information about the course I have ch 


ACCOUNTANCY SALESMANSHIP AUTO MECHANICS 5 
MACHINE SHOP ARCHITECTURE MECHANICAL DRAFTING 
PUBLIC SPEAKING ‘SHORTHAND TYPEWRITING | a 
BOOKKEEPING LAW SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 
WELDING ADVERTISING 


COMMON SCHOOL 
¢ (50 other courses are taught) aoe 


IN A BUSINESS WAY 1920 WAS A DISAP. — 
POINTMENT. STARTING WITH SURFACE 
INDICATIONS OF A SEEMINGLY FAVOR. — 
ABLE NATURE, AS THE YEAR PROGRESSED 
OTHER FACTORS BECAME OPERATIVE 
WHICH RESULTED IN A STEADILY DECLIN- 
ING PRODUCTION, AND THE YEAR.CLOSED 
WITH ACTIVITY ATA LOW POINT. 


WE ARE HOPEFUL THAT 1921 WILL — 

BRING IMPROVEMENT. LIQUIDATION, ES- — 
PECIALLY IN RAW MATERIALS, HAS GONE — 

A LONG WAY AND MANY ELEMENTS IN- 

: THE SITUATION SEEM TO WARRANT THE 
C HOPE THAT, AS THE YEAR PROCEEDS, 
BETTER CONDITIONS WILL PREVAIL. __ 

WE WILL BE PREPARED TO TAKE CARE 

OF THE LEGITIMATE BUSINESS NEEDS OF 

OUR PATRONS WHATEVER CONDITION, 

MAY BE. 3 gee es 


The Dollar Savings & Trus C 
First National Bank 


RESOURCES $45,000,000.00 


‘We heard a little story the other 
ay that brought the ‘‘Temple of 
griculture Fund’’ to our mind. 


“A few years ago, only a few, 
a condensed milk manufacturer 
Was occupying an office room for 
which he paid the moderate sum 
of $30.00 per month. Today, his 
offices are located in a prominent 
part of New York and the annual 
rental is around a million dollars 
each year.’’ 

‘Don’t you understand the dairy- 

men of this country are working 
and sweating to pay that rent? 
This manufacturer is not worry- 
ing about a home for his organi- 
zation: He has a system thru 
which he gets the money. 
Farmers Want A System. 
System, that is the thing the 
farmers want. A system that will 
provide money by which they can 
maintain their homes and families 
and continue the honest industry 
in which they are engaged. — 
_ Organizations of farmers, busi- 
ness organizations of farmers, are 
trying to establish a system thru 
which the farmers will receive. 
these desirable things. Will the 
farmers provide a national home 
for these organizations or will they 
leave them to be constantly wor- 
ried about where they will get 
the money to pay the rent? 


Will they be left to scatter and 
constantly menace the harmony of 
the agricultural industry, or will - 
they provide a place where farm 
leaders can mingle together and 
work out a co-operative program 
in the interest of all the farmers? 


_ National Problems Great 


If agricultural interests secure 
and hold a place in the sun, they 
must become active in the forma- 
tion and execution of national 
problems. They must become ac- 
tive in government and in the for- 


mation of~ policies affecting fi- 


nanee and trade. : 

What is the condition that al- 
ows famine stricken China, where 
thousands are dying every day 


from starvation, to send cargoes ~ 


of eggs to this country, while we 
gather funds in this country to 
teed these starving people? 

The American farmers must 
»ven study world affairs in order 
0 better serve themselves. 


Do Not Begrudge Expense. 


_You readers are being called up- 
ym. from many sources for money 
o finance the movements meant to 
yetter you conditions. Some of 
hem are commencing to complain 
vecause it is taking money to do 
hese things and they are called 
ipon to help. = co 
_ If you are thinking this way, 
eclude yourself and think these 
hings over seriously. Nothing of 
‘alue can be secured without pay- 
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DAIRY 


ing for it and because you have 
not been supporting these deserv- 
ing institutions and allowing them 
to protect your business, you have 
been paying greatly and securing 


_ nothing in return. The Lord alone 
knows what this short-sightedness. 


has cost you and every other far- 
mer._The condition of agriculture 


| Temple of Agriculture. Fund | 


Contributions Received 


Rome Local, D..€. 8. Co.....$27.00 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter 10.00 


| Total to Date... $37.00 


il SR at NN i ee th naman le 


is.the result of allowing others 
than your own organizations to 
protect your business and believe 
us, you have been paying dearly. 
The cost of this folly has been 
taken out and you have never seen 
the money. Do you want this con- 
dition to continue? Is not the 
prospect of bringing success to 
yourself and family thru protect- 
ing your labor and individual ef- 
forts fully worth all that has been 


asked from you in the form of. 


money? 

Do you want to continue to. sup- 
port million dollar homes for oth- 
ers and begrudge giving a small 
contribution toward purchasing a 
home for the only ones who will 
consider your interest first, last 
and all the time? 


Three 


Men, if you are to continue as HENS CAN’T USE PLANT 


slaves, be slaves to yourselves, and 
at least secure the freedom self 
consciousness brings; the state in 
which the Almighty created you 
and wishes you to hold. 


What Do You Say? 


Now is the time for you to say 
whether you will support the 
Temple of Agriculture fund or 


not. 


If you believe as we do, you 
will send your contribution of 
whatever amount you can afford; 
likewise. 


If you can help to 


Solicit funds, write to the Report- 


er and we will furnish blanks. 
See that a contribution is started 
in the name of your Loeal. 


— 


-and solicit your neighbors to do | 


Fill This Blank and Mail Today 


PROTEIN TO MAKE EGGS 


Hens must have animal protein to 
make eggs. In order that it may be 
supplied, beef scraps or tankage is 
commonly fed. But hens cannot use the 
protein from plants. Ohio farmers are 
being offered a mixed feed which con- 
tains 20 per cent plant protein such as 
is foundin alfalfa meal. After having 
substituted the plant protein for the 
animal protein, flocks have been 
thrown into artificial molt with conse- 
quent loss in the egg yield. 

In buying feed, F. 8S. Jacoby, head 
of the poultry department at the Ohio 
State University, suggests that poultry- 
determine from the analysis 
whether or nt the protein contained is 


animal protein. 


men 


Dairymen’s Price Reporter 
P.O. Box 1 
a 


oS Gentlemen :—Enclosed herewith is $ 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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Big Type 
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Poland Chinas 
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AT PRIVATE SALE 


Choice Registered sows 
and gilts bred to ‘‘GIANT 
BOB’’, the supreme boar 
of modern times, 


Also some choice fall 
male pigs sired by 
“‘“GIANT BOB”’ that will 


develop into real herd 

boars. 
a 

Price right. 


Write your wants. 


M.A. DEERWESTER, - - 


ic te 


a 


GIANT BOB 


herheloieletesttoleteiefetet 


RIDGEWAY, OHIO 
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“Adver tising rates upon request. Right re- 
all Saverhens of a 6U8- 


“ye Steet to refuse 
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Notice to discontinue an advertisement and “ 

all changes of copy.must be receiyed 10 days 
before date ‘of publication, 

“As the Official my gazine of various organi- 


ations, this publication carries authoritative 
“hotiees and articles in regard to the actiyimes 
Of these Organizations, but in_all-respects the 
Organizations are vot respousible ror the con- 
fents Of the sarticle,.or for the opinion to- 
Which expression is given 
The eNOS of this. publication are directed 
(hth. fhe promotion of Gé-operattive marketing 
Bnd jn md cane inh tis be uudertdken 
ia ihe gcueral Qeld of farm -publications 
Our wulseribers are, urged “to recOpuize. bar 
d@tinclion. f 
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cost OF PRODUCTION 


Nw 


Theve seems to be no . object 
more confusing than the relation- 
ship of cost of production to ‘the 
market prices of farm products. 

The editor recently made the 
remark: “‘the consumer is not in- 
terested ithe cost of producing 
an article so long as it can be se- 
éuréd-at a price below the cost of 
production, and. that cost of pro- 
duction, does not operate as the 
- determination in market prices.’ 


This statement was. challenged 
by a listener and in reply we-were 
told ‘‘the farmers ought not to 
sell their products unless they 


developing marketin 
ganizations that can act efficien 
in dispensing’ information. and ad- 
vice before production | activities 
are commenced, and then securing 
all marketing conditions | warrant 
after production : activities are 
over, the farmers will have done. 
the most toward insuring a. fair 
profit in the business. 


A Beek DAIRY LOCAL. 


If you will read the report made 
in this issue by one of the mem- 


bers of Wayland Local, D. C. Sa 


could secure the cost of produc- 


ELON 

If the reply had been ‘‘the far- 
mers ought not to*produce unless 
they could secure the cost of pro- 
‘duction,’’ we might have agreed, 
but sinee market prices. are de- 
termined after the quantity avail- 
able is known, the thing simmers 
down to a case of how greatly one 
party desires to sell and» how 

greatly the other desires to buy. 

* The manufacturer who controls 
the entire production of an article, 

protected by patents, ete. may be 

able to secure a-price guarantee- 
~ ang the cost of production. The 
farmer has a different problem be- 
- eause there are hundreds of thous- 
ands .of ~producers amd there will 
 »vee be a time when: a sufficiently 
large number of them will think 
and act alike and thereby be able 
to contro! production. Controlling 
production is the only.method of 
assuring cost of production over 
a course of time. 

“>Cost ef production is important 
2A) the farmer who uses suchas the 
hasis tor determining his activities 
~ but his little value if attempts to~ 


- make use of it only arisé after ac- 
Hee tivities are over. 


Co., you will commence to under- 
stand the benefits that.eome to 
dairy farmers in a community who 
vet together and help themselves. 
A few of these kind of Locals 
have made and are holding’up the 
D. Cc. S. Co. They are brifging 


benefits to ofher dairy communi- 


ties in the district- where never 
more than two dairymen-ean be 
een. together.\ 

If you are living in a dead com- 
muuthity, try and bring it to life 
If you fail in‘thig, our ‘advice 
would be to move fo a community 
where men look after their busi. 
ness interests. 


Volstead-Capper Law Passes 
Senate with ‘‘Joker.’’ 


The: Volstead-Capper law, or- 
iginally drawn as. the Capper- 
Hersman bill; which was designed 
40 permit co-operative farmers’ 
organizations to market their pfo- 
duets collectively, has - passed 
both branches of congress, but has 
been amended to ‘such extent as 
to render it entirely meaningless 
to farmers. 

One amendment reads: ‘‘Noth- 
ing herein contained shall be deem- 
ed to authorize the creation of or 
attempt to create a monopoly or 
to exempt any association or or- 
ganization hereunder from any 
proceedings instituted under the 
act entitled ‘An aet to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful xe- 
straints and monopolies and for 
other purposes.’ Approved Oct. 
15, 1914, on account of unfair 
methods of competition in com- 
merece.’ “= 


{ 
Hiram Johnson Gives Opinion 


The, above amendment was ac- 
cepted by the committee of the 
Senate on. the theory- that it. is 
necessary in order to pass the bill. 
Knute Nelson, chairman of the 
Senate Committee, insists that the 
amendment does not jeopardize 
the meaning and purpose of the 
bill. However, Senator Hiram 
Johnson of California, renders the 
opinion the amendment is dan- 
eerous. : 


Another change in the bill ee 
been to take away from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the auth- 
ority to investigate. farmers’ or- 
ganizations, and place this work 
into the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It has 
been the contention 
that since the Department of Agri- 
culture was more. familiar with 
agricultural problems, their inter- 
ests would receive fair considera- 


of ° farmers 


Poe oe would: ‘rather | 


I Days with these amendments. ~ ee 
AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE 


PRICES 


- oe mendes of the Reporter are 
“Tf there will likely be a reduc- 
tion in limestone prices soon.”’ 

‘From inquiry amongst the lead- 
ing manufacturers, we are inform- 
ed there is no prospect of a reduc- 
tion for several months. Fuel and 
labor are the two great elements 
in prices and the manufacturers ~ 
claim these cannot hbe- changed 
Sufficiently to affect prices for at 
‘least six months: 

~ With this information, it would 
not be advisable to delay orders 
for, spring requiremengs. " 


Dairymen’s 
see the entire measure fail than to 
~ George W. Slocam,-of - 

-as the new: president ipa 


tor of the, one anniags dui 


York on De ” Sige a d os 


‘Speaking of his — electi 
League News says: ‘‘Mr.. Sk 
comes well prepared for his 
task. He has been a farmer_ 
large\scale all his life, opera 
3000 acres of farms in Penn: 
vania.— He has served as a; Di 


terms. : et & 


men, 


one set “of ‘rarness.—Winnipeg, 
Press. gies eee : 


\ 


way it does. 


‘well thought of on thou- 
| sands of real dairy farms. 


- = 1. 
Corn Products » Refining Co. 
New York- MANUFACTURDRS'OF Chicago 
| "BUFFALS 
a GLUTEN FEED © 


FEED UP! ‘Your dealer 
should have BUFFALO CORN 
GLUTEN FEED. If he does 
not, write us for-litera- 
ture and sample, giving 
us his name and address. 


TAN the figs ak dairy fan 
successful dairymen tell us 
lars’ worth of milk outof a dollar’s worth of BUFFAL 
CoRN GLUTEN FEED, fed mixed with wheat bran. 
millfeed, oats, etc., than any feed they know « 


_ They probably never had anybody offer « area 
_why BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED makes milk 
They did not care WHY so much, 
long as they got the milk. But the very ge dige 
tibility, in large measure, accounts s Jor ite: 
x See that there is plenty of | BUFFALO CorN GLUTEN FE 


mixture in the feed trough in front of your cows—and y 
_will understand why BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED is 


rang of th m st 
ey get more do 


ee Fate eee ee tar 
: teres. a = ero 4 ge Nt se eS 


ae ‘DAIRY MED: s PRION REPORTER ; 


PMarketing. Organizations Must Besend Upon Your 
ae E Meeting re 


Oe : \ 
LL dairy eee, afe 
[ confronted with the prob- 
lem of securing contracts 
from a few producers 
who fail to recognize advantages 
in co-operative marketing, And 
with another problem of having 
all of those who sign them, to live | 
up to them. 
A dairy organization in which 
the members did not respect their 
contracts, would not amount fo a‘ 
row of beans. 
Some Difficult Gases 


< Some of the cases where the con- 
tract is ignored are very difficult 
‘to solve. The California dairy- 
men havé\just brought suit against 
one James? Peterposten for break- 
ing his contract. Some believe the 
milk dealer is paying him to make 


EL aie suit against the organiza- 
b 
| 


We dairyman out in New York 
State refused to sign a contract 
with the dairy organization be- 
Sage he thought it was too strong. 


STATE HOLSTEIN ASSOCIA. 
TIONS TO SPEND $85,000 


“Approximately $85, 000 will be 
spent during 1921 by various 
State Holstein Associations in the 
interests of their members to de- 
velop and promote the dairy busi- 
ness. : 
|The National body of the 
Holstein-Friesian encdiation of 
America has put the real punch 
‘into the State Associations. The 
‘idea was conceived about a year 
and a half ago, by R. C. Pollock of 
the Extension ea of the Na- 
tional Association. 


Most State organizations lack 
only the funds to go ahead and 
develop within their own boun- 
daries better business methods in 
improving their herds and dispos- 
ing- of their surplus stock. 


: With this in n mind, several State 
organizations were interviewed 
and eagerly accepted the help of 
the National Association to organ- 
ize. Nine states and one group of 
States are organized as a result, 

and have a paid ys ecretary on the 
job who spends ll of his time in 
the interests of members of his 
State or district organization. 


business are: Minnesota, Iowa, Il< 
linois, Missouri, Wisconsin, Michi- 


The States organized and doing. 


: 


cessful, however, 


He made a trip over to Sweden, 
and while there” was told about 
the great benefits the co-operative 
organizations had brought to the 
members in that country. Over 
there, the contracts have ‘‘teeth 
in them.’’ A fellow almost be- 
lieves he is signing his life away 
~ when he joins those co-operatives, 
but the benefits were so apparent, 
the New York dairyman didn’t 
wait to come home, he-mailed his 
contract back from Sweden. The 
Dairymen’s League News says ‘‘it 
is too bad a lot more dairymen ; 
cannot make a trip to Sweden.’’ 


The D.C. 8. Company has just 


settled a case for a dairyman who - 


broke his contract unintention- 
ally.~ It made a.bad muss and the 
producer was the greatest loser. 
Before changing dealers, write 
to the office of your organization, 
and be sure you understand the 
things you have agreed to do. 
Lots of times, the producers can 
save a lot of trouble by deing this. 


gan, Ohio, New York, New Jersey 
and the New England States. 


Some of the organizations have 
been promoted on the straight. 
membership fee; others on a per 
cow basis. The plan has been suc- 
no matter what 
basis or organization “was adopted 
and means that during the coming 
year something in excess of $85,- 
000 will be spent in these ten 
States for the improvement of 
dairying, raising the standard of 
sales and offerings, adjustment of 
all controversies, selection of 
higher producing stock—and co- 
operation in cleaning up of dis- 
eased herds and areas. 


R. D. COOPER 


After over four years of almost 
night and day service as presi- 
dent of the Dairymen’s League, R. 
D. Cooper is retiring from that 
office. Only those whose pleasure 
it has beén to know Mr. Cooper 
intimately and who have watched 
his work on the firing line during 
the rocky times in thé@\last four 
years, Gan appreciate the service’ 
and the great value that he has 
been to the farmers of the Dairy- 
men’s League. 

Modest and unassuming, he has- 
accepted in silence the eriticism— 


Auto Phone 6553 _- 


Bell, Fed. 4452 


THE AUTO IGNITION Co. 


Specialists on Magnetos, Generators and Starters 
FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Dixie 
Berling — 


North East BS 


iG.) SB. 1. Batteries 


Remy 
Delco 
Rayfield 
Connecticut 


Bosch 
Klaxon 
Auto Lite 
Westinghouse 


Puta BOSCH MAGNETO on Your Tractor 


28 Pyatt Street 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Pocudh of it unjust—that must come 


to the president of any great or- 
_ ganization, and especially to the 
one who presides over the destin- 
ies of an Organization such as the 
Dairymen’s League, whieh has 
been blazing a trail. It has never 
been Mr. Cooper’s nature to deal 
with any situation except straight 
from the shoulder.” The result 
has been that he made many ene- 
mies, not only among the milk 
dealers but also among those who 
would have been the first to sup- 
port him and work with him, had 
they really understood him. 


NORTH LIMA LOCAL 
MEETING 


A meeting of the North Lima 
Local, D.C. 8S. Company,Avas held 
on Saturday evening, January 8, 
at the schoolhouse, and was very 
well attended. Advisory Council- 
men J. H. ithers and J. R. 
Hazen told of the purpose to hold 
a ‘‘milk campaign’’ in Youngs- 
town which would bring before 
the consuming public the import- 
ance of the dairy industry and its 
relation to the public health. It 


Ts believed the better understand- 


ing gained by the general public 
in this way will reflect greatly to 
those engaged in the industry. 


Five 


Mr. E. A. White, Editor of the 


‘Reporter, was present and made 


some statements concerning the 
great- advantages the D: C. S. 
Company had brought to the 
dairymen in this district. Figures 
were presented to show there is no 
dairy district bringing better re- 
turns and few that can compare 
with this. Mr. White also spoke 
concerning the inroads vegetable 
oils and other substitutes are mak- 
ing and favored both educational 
and legislative campaigns as a 
means to protect the dairy indus- 
try and the public health. 


All of the members present 
voted in favor of supporting the 


educational campaign to be con- 
ducted in Youngstown. 


NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved for 1921: 
That every day can be useful. 
That work is necessary and useful, 
That home is what we make it, 
That a square deal helps everyone. 
That boosting helps the booster. 
That it is.possible to save money. 
That friends beat enemies. 
That lost time is one’s own loss. 
That today helps tomorrow. 
That ‘‘no’’ must sometimes be said. 
That America is a good place to live 


Mention Reporter ads when answer- 
ing advertisements. 


| FARMS! FARMS! FARMS! | 


From the fact that we specialize on farms we have made an effort to secure a 


fine selection. 


We have some fine stock, dairy, fruit, truck and poultry farms. 


We can sppply you with from one-half acre to 300 acres, most of them in fine 


locations, on brick and macadam roads, some with all modern convewiences, 


some 


with all stock, crops and implements and we have some nice places that we will 


exchange for good city property. We will give you good terms. 


If you are inter- 


ested in suburban homes or farms we will be glad to show you our choice selec- 


C. E. TAYLOR or -J. A. BURKHOLDER 


620 Home Savings & Loan Building 


tion. Inquire 


Main 7198 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Auto. 4227 


MAKING MONEY 
EARN MONEY 


>> 


fication. 


minutes. 


oh To have money is a gratifica- 
tion. To have money that is earn- 
es ing more money in an interest- 
bearing account is a bigger grati- 


-.One dollar opens such an ac- é 
account here in less than two 


Let us keep your dol- 
lars busy — 
for you 


The Mahoning National Bank — 
The Mahoning Savings & Trust Company 


working 


~ Youngstown, Ohio 
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LETTER FROM WAYLAND © 


LOCAL * 


Writer Wants More Pay for But- 
terfat and Says ‘‘Yours for a 


Better Quality of Milk to Con-~ 


sumers.’’ 


Believing it the duty of every 
Loeal of the D. C. S. Company to 
have a letter in the ‘‘Price Rvport- 


_er,’’? I make this attempt. 


The Wayland Local holds meet- 
ings on the third Tuesday evening 
of each month and there has been 
very few times we failed to hold 
our regular meetings, since the or- 
ganization has been established. 
At present we are paying our Sec- 
retary one hundred dollars per 
year and needless to say, we have 
an efficient one. 


Local Holds Socials 


During the summer months we 
have been holding ice cream s0- 
cials° on our regular meeting 
nights for the members and their 
families and they have generally 
been a good success. Oysters or 
weiners for the’ winter months will 
probably be the menu. 


. Talks With Congressman 
The writer had the pleasure of 


- talking with the Congressman 


from this district recently. The 
congressman stated he had had 
but two letters from farm organi- 
zations in one year concerning the 


interests of farmers and one of 


these came from the Wayland Lo- 
cal. He had bales of letters from 
other interests. Is it any wonder 
the farmers’ interests are in the 
background? I say NO, to all the 
Locals and to all other farm or- 
ganizations. 


Get Together, Attend Meetings 


Get together, attend your meet- 
ings for there is always something 
to do and you must do it yourself, 
or at least help to do it. 


Wants to Hear From Other 
Locals” 


Am not saying this to boast of 
our Loeal, but only to hear from 
others thru the ‘‘Price Reporter.’’ 
We have also hired our milk haul- 
ers for several years and there is 
no milk delivered at the receiving 


‘plant by non-members. We have 


a 100% Local in that respect. Dur- 
ing the past two years we have 


employed our own tester and he 


is giving entire satisfaction. 
Investigating Cost of Milk 
Production 


In addition to this, the Local to- 
gether with the help of a few out- 
siders, are demonstrating the cost 
of milk production by conducting 
a cow testing and cost accounting 
association since February, 1920. 


The writer sincerely hopes this 
will aid the Price Committee of 
the D. C. S. Company, as well as 
also be the means of improving in 
the feeding of the herds and point 
out the cows to send to the block. 
There will no doubt be such cows 
when the year is completed and 
the records proven by the tester. 


Two car loads of feed has recently’ 


been purchased by the Local and 
proven satisfactory. 


Suggests Change in Butterfat a 


Differential — 
Not his to kick, but to get some 
to thinking, it is the Opinion of 
many of the Wayland members 
that the five cent butterfat differ- 


- ential needs adjusting and that it 


has run in low about long enough. 


A good quality of milk is al- 
ways preferable, and this being 
the case, why discriminate against 
the excess fat in milk and fix the 
price at 50 cents per pound when 
at times the butterfat market has 
been as high as 80 cents or better 
per-pound? — 

Now, we believe all milk below 
3.5% should stand more of a cut 
than 5e per point because the pro- 
ducer is no loser. He has nothing 
to lose.. On the other hand, the 
producer of a high grade milk is 
an actual loser because he has the 
quality. 

Give Consumer Good Quality 


We hear so much about surplus 
milk. Is it any wonder the con- 
sumer wants quality in milk as 
well as anything else purchased? 
Give them a good quality and 
there will never be a surplus. 

The writer has seen many herds 
of the big quantity kind with one 
or two of the quality kind for 
their own use. I am satisfied we 
must dispose of some of the cows 
giving a good quality of milk be- 


-eause of the butterfat discrimina- 


tion they will not balance on the 
right side of the ledger. 

I know of some cows testing 2% 
and giving a surplus. Who wants 
it? Not slamming all Holstein 
cows, but as the old saying goes, 
‘‘the only way to water milk and 
do it legally is to run it thru a 
Holstein cow.’’ 

We are constantly trying to im- 
prove in both farming and dairy- 
ing. Why not grow wheat full of 
chess and raise more to the acre? 
It is an easy matter as chess is 
sure to grow if your wheat is 
killed. The millers don’t want 
the chess, but they never discrim- 
inate against a good quality of 
wheat. They dock you on chess 
and we try to eliminate the chess. 


Hear Much About Oleo 


We hear so much about the 
farmers using Oleo, and that is a 
hard fall for them, but maybe 
there is a reason. It would per- 
haps be necessary for some to sep- 
arate several barrels of milk in 
order to get enough cream to pay 


to churn, and perhaps that is the 


reason for using oleo. 

We generally make our own 
butter and we use a lot of it. Milk 
tests from the herd around 5.5%. 

Let us heard from others. Must 
we dispose of the high quality 
cows and join the surplus milk- 
ers? I hope not. Yours for a bet- 
ter quality of milk to the con- 
sumer.—P. N. K., Wayland, Ohio. 


NOT YET PROVED 


Where did you get that cigar? 3 


Somebody gave it to me. 
A friend? 


_ I don’t know yet.—The Ameri- 
ean Legion Weekly. ' 


~~ 


To the first person who will 
write and correctly state the name- 
of the community from which the 
following letter came, the Report- 
er will send by return mail a 
brand new dollar bill. There is a 
possible chance to win, although 
the odds are in favor of the Re- 
porter because you only have one 
euess. ; : 

There are lots of places we 
know of from where this letter 
might have come. 
and you will probably think it was 
sent by one of your neighbors. 


POM MMS 


ot tecieiojok teddetobolulobeedotohededotalotedede hes 


_ WIN THIS DOLLAR 


“Do You Think ThisLetter Came |, 
- From Your Community? *~ 


Our Cree d:— 


oo a ae a eae ac a 


Ie BESSEMET LIMES 


789 Wick Avenue 


and spent time and money to he 
my community. The remt 
tion comes in fault-finding 
eurses. Can’t get a membe 
to a meeting or get him to 
any interest until he gets 
trouble. Then he hot-foots it 
help. I am disgusted. You as 
me for news matter. If you 
‘tell me how to write a good d 
: ~~ notice that will bring this L 
and some others to life, I will 
glad to do it. I have put i 
100% membership, but have 


Read it over 
the time to go much further with 


out assistance.’ a 


Ooi iopoiis 


— 


We believe in Agriculture, first, last and always. S ks 

We believe in a ‘‘meal ticket.’’ _ se ne 

We believe in farming scientifically. 

We believe in feeding a balanced ration, ae 

We believe LIMESTONE is an essential part of & 
soil’s balanced ration. oe Tia eee 


We believe soils must be sweet to produce profit- a 
able crops. Cortes 


We believe LIMESTONE is God’s natural soil sugar. 


We believe BESSEMER PULVERIZED LIME- 
STONE is the ‘‘Magic Stone.’’ “ 


We believe when properly used there is none better. ae é 
We believe when once used—always used. _ 
ASK THE MAN WHO HAS‘USED IT 


Je 


We can secure cars to ship now, 


maybe not later 


ORDER NOW . 


eG 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO > ~~ 


i 


MORE MILES PER GALLON 
MORE MILES ON TIRES 


The Kay Motor Sales Co 


oun BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ne following has béen sent to the 
orter from Rome Local: 
here is a good man in Meadville, 

to save his neck couldn’t keep still; 
"ie the rest of us guys, 

ere just half as Wise; 
\ number of banks we could fill. 


ee fifty per hun for Decem. 
Wo have one man who sure is a Gem; 
fad it-not been for Place, ~ 

We’d have sure lost the Race; 
omen say a prayer for the Gem. 


ind there’s W. J. from Pa. 

Boon ’t have a whole lot to say; 
. Wilson’s his name, 

= gets there just the Same, 

on’t think for a ae he’s a Jay. 


on’t seraet our "good Uncle John 
amp: 

m his fine ~ 
! Lamp; 

From now ’til the end, 

John’s the dairymen’s ‘friend; 

m his trail is a good place to Camp. 


sturdy frame cast your 


Ve ‘alll take hats off to the ‘‘Pres.’’ 
Yho makes most people do what he 
— **Sez; ? 

He works. day and night, 
To keep things going right; 
fe’ll receive his reward in ‘‘Tez Lez’’* 


| = Dutch for Heaven. 


- 


*AREWELL JAZZ JAMBOREE 


Lo Silk Skirt Era in American 
istory has about passed. The wild 
rgy of high prices and high life 
3 beginning to abate. The Jazz 
famboree is all but over. The 
‘eold gray dawn of the morning 
fter’’ is peeking in at the win- 
ows, and the realization that 
here is actually to be a tomorrow 
as penetrated the public con- 
ciousness. After the long night, 
therein folly reigned, sane virtues 
rere banished and money flowed 
‘ke water, it is blessed relief to 
mtemplate the impending change. 


The public has danced but the 
ddler remains to be paid. He is 

crass, mercenary, unreasoning 
erson. Nothing satisfies him but 
he cash. And the gay butterflies 
rho wasted.their substance when 
> was plentiful are now finding 
hat the dollar they despised and 
ung about so freely, is a prime 
ecessity. 


Thrift Stamps,. War Savings 
tamps, and Treasury Savings 
ertificates are the only securities 
ver issued by the government 
lat possess a guaranteed value at 
1 times before they mature. They 
ay be bought at any postoffice. 


RECTORY OF OFFICERS 1920-1921 


1@ Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Company 
of Youngstown, Ohio~ 


fans Office: ‘Court House, Ross Street, 
| Pittsburgh, Pa. 


+ Alliance Local — 
8. 8. Sipely, Pres.; A. F. ae 
% Pp = 8.5 1 Fae, Sec 


, enbaugh, Treas.; ; ckert, 
ly. O. 
Andover Local — i 
ie aa Sparling, Pres.; G 8. Crow, Bec.; 
Fitts, 5 hate Sparling and 


B Watson, Adv. 0 
latinas Local 
Aas ae, Pres.; HH. 0. McKibben, 


C.3 n Fargo, Treas.; > Dr. Fre 


ret PP is edericks, 
i Augusta ct 
DAE sanciige P ‘ 
Treas.; J. W. MeG 
rger, Adv. 0, 
Austinburg Local © 
\Will Wasson, Pres.; re re Reynolds See.; 
ank Hess, Treas.; , 0: 
Isworth, Ady. 0. eat tn sos 
‘Barnesville Local 


I cSeoyveGy Pres.; J. 8. Bailey, 


. H. Sears VOR sam Van 


Sec. 


Guithes, 
Rains- 


MeGhee” Pit a J, 


Bayard Local 


W. O. Bower, Pres.; ; Chas. W. Hart, Sec.; 
L. E. Un Treas.; W. O. Bower, Wm. 
Temple, E, Whitack and Lawrence 
Walters, Adv. ‘0. 


Beaver Center Local 


W. I. Hackett, Pres.; G. W. Fuller, Sec. 
Willis Dain, Treas. ; . a. W. Fuller, Adv. fon 


Bessemer Local 


W. W. Morrison, Pres.; 8S. J. Rhodes, Sec. 
& Treas.; Thos. H: Ray, Adv. 0. 


Blairsville Local 


Jacob Brown, Pres.; Jay S. Grumbling, 
Secy. and Treas.; Jno. B. Flenniken, Ady. 0. 


Braceville Local 


©. R. Davis, Pres.; “Frank Nye, Sec.; 
B. McConnell, Treas.; J. A. Orabbs and 6: 
R. Davis, Adv. (eh 


Bristol Local 


E, G. Olark, Pres.; M. H. Barbe, Sec.; J. 
H.. Hicks, Treas. ; . Sohn H. Hyde, Ady. O. 


Brown Township Local 


Wm. Moses, Pres.; Merle Dewell, Sec. & 
reheat Chas. Peters and W. G. Thompson, 
v 


Butler Short Line 
J. A. Humes, Pres.; F. H. Rosebaugh, Sec, 
& Treas.; A. Humes and F. H. Rose- 
baugh, Adv. 0. 
Canfield Local 
E. R. Withers, Pres.; F. 0. 
S. Heintzelman, Treas.; F. 0. 


Heintzelman, 
Adv. OC 


Champion ‘Local 


E. E. Durst, Pres.; A. P. Tyler, Sec.; L. 
W. Pierce, Treas. & Adv. C. 


Chartiers Local 


Jas. M. Paxton, Pres.; John W. Quivey, 
Sec. & Treas.; Jas. Paxton and John 
Quivey, Adv. 


Cherry Valley Local 
R. E. Palmer, Pres. ; Guy G. Piper, Sec.; 
A. O, Petrie, Treas.; O. O. Hoover and Guy 
G.-Piper, Adv. O. 
Coitsville Local 
R. W. Collins, Pres.; D. M. 
Sec.; Fritz Wilson, Treas.; R. 
Adv. 0. 


Brownlee, 
W. Collins, 


Colebrook Local 

, Pres.; O. A. Peck, Sec.; 0. 
reas.; T. @. Moore, Ady. O. 
Conneaut Local 

W. A. Wheeler, Pres.; A. J. Seeney: Sec.; 


E. P. Skinner, Treas.; W. Marble, 
Adv. O. 


L. G. Krei 
H. Turner, 


Conneautville Local 
Officers Not Reported. “ 
Connoquenessing Valley Local 
Sidney Schriver, President; Jno. L. Wise, 
Sec. and Treas., and Advisory Council. 
Cortland Local 
O- B. Churchill, Pres.; @. L. Parke, Sec.; 
W. L. Dechert, Treas.; J. P. Dilley and a. 
L. Parke, Ady. a 
Deerfield Local 
0. L. Burkey, Pres.; W. F. Kirkbride, 
Sec. & Treas.; O. L. Diver and T. Griffith, 
Ady. O. 
Denmark Local 
E. A. Sampson, Pres.; ; G. A. 
J. @. Herrmann, Treas.; HB. A. 
H. Blanche and P. Paulson, Adv. 
Dorset Local 
G. A.” Van Winkle, Pres.; 0. E. ver 
Winkle, Sec.; R. R. Mells, Treas.; te) 
Cox, 8. T. Knapp and P. O. Baumer, Adv. ri 
East Clairdon Local 
F. W. Pierce, Pres.; Geo. F. Reynolds, 
Sec.; Byron Adams, Treas.; A. O. Stll- 
well, Adv. O. 


Huey, Sec.; 
Sampson, O. 


East Liverpool Local 
J. E. Smith, Pres.; H. L. Rose,” Treas.; 
J. D. Rice, Sec. and "Advisory Council. 
Eighty-four Local 
HB: oe Pres.; Wm. G. Wilson, 
Vice Pres.; A. Berry, Becy. and Treas.; 
M. S. Wilson, "ade. 0. . 
Farmington Lo¢al 
Burt Hatch, Pres.; ; A. Y. Osmer, Sec.; 
George Hyde, Treas.; Harry Hathaway and 
ai Dana, Adv. 0. 
Fowler Local 


Sey Powers, Pres.; Ward Trumbull, Sec.; 
BJ. Forward, Benet. ; Geo. Oover and Pau 


Forward, Adv. 
Graton Local 
F. D. Vaughn, Pres. ; w. 
D. S. Dennison, Freas.; A. 
J. Warren, Adv. 0. 
Greenford Local 
A. G@. Cobourn, Pres.; A. B. Williamson, 
Sec, & Treas.; H. H. Lesher, Adv. 0. 
Gustavus Local 
_E. 0. Gray, Pres.; W. A. Smith, Sec.; E. 
H. Partridge, Treas.; e eo, Beatty and B. 
E. Totten, Adv. 0." ~ 


L. Lave, Sec.; 
V. Oase and O. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Hunt, Sec.; 


“ss 


* Adv. © 


Hambden Local 
F. S. Bartlett, Pres.; Oarl H. 
Sec.; D. Bullard, Treas.; Sm. 8. 
and E. L. Young, Adv. O. 
Hanover Local 


John Batzli, Pres.; E. E. Bower, Sec. & 
Treas.; Chas. Wernet and John Batzli, 


x Hartstown Local 
C..C, McOurdy, Pres.; J. S. Patton, Sec.; 
J. H. Blair, Treas.; J. F. Patterson, Adv. O. 
Homeworth Local 
oa: F. Ramsayer, Pres.; W. Z. Orist, Sec.; 
0. C. Hahn, Treas.; WwW. T. Shekels, D. F. 
Hahn and G. F. Ramsayer, Adv. O. 
Indiana Local 
No Officers Reported. 
Irwin Local 
Walter Gongaw are, Pres.; Herbert Mathias, 


Sec, and Treas,; S. H. Allshouse, Adv. O 
Sec. and Treas. : S. H. Allshouse, V. Pres. 


Jamestown Local 
T. F. Bean, Pres.; O. W. Moreland, Secy.; 


I. H. Carr, Treas.; R. H. Bruner and Wilson 
Carr, Adv. O. 


Parker, 
Bartlett 


Jefferson Local 
E. R. Miller, Pres.; Harry C. King, Sec. 
& Treas.; E. R. Miller, Ww. Hamilton and 
Harry O. King, Adv. O. 
Johnston Local 


T. A. Denman, Pres.; BE. R. Millikin, Sec. 
& Treas.; Roy Lynn and L. G. Elder, Adv. ©. 


Kinsman Local 


Jas. ©. Mathews, Pres.; N. W. Thompson, 
Vice Pres.; T. A. Fell, Secy.; H. J. Fobes, 
Treas.; P. H. Doyle, Adv. O. 

Leetonia Local 

Harry D. Holloway, Pres.; 
ler, Sec.; Wilbur DeRhodes, Treas.; 
8. Kellar, Adv. O. 

Linesville Local 

Henry Shellito, Pres.; A. B. Rea, Sec.; 
H. J. Harris, Treas.; A. G. Henry, A: W. 
Anderson, Clint Ladner and Jas. Welch, 
Adv. 0 


Dallas O. Sit- 
John 


Little Beaver Local 
No Officers Reported. 
Manor Valley Local 
J. F. Torrence, Pres.; F. S. Blank, Sec. & 
Treas.; J. M. Blank and A. J. Frye, Adv. C. 
(Mecca Local 
E. J. Knight, Pres.; W. E. Moore, Sec.; 
T. A. Jacoby, Treas.; A. P. King, Adv. O. 
Mesopotamia Local 


J. ©. Johnston, Pres.; B. D. Woodford, 
Sec.;. B. J. French, Treas.; J. O. Johnston 
and B. D. Woodford. 


Montour Local 


J. A. Matchett, Pres.; J. H. Stewart, Sec. 
& Treas.; W. J. Wilson, Adv. C. 


Moravia Local 
No Officers Reported. 
New Alexandria Local 
John Moffatt, Pres.; R. A. Seanor, Sec. & 
Treas.; W. T. Seanor, Adv. O. 
Newton Falls Local 
Robt. Van Winkle, Pres.; D. H. French, 
Sec.; Guy Newlon, Treas.; Harry Hoffman, 
W. S. Griffith, A. H. Griffith and Bryan 
Scott, Adv. O. 
New Galilee Local 
W. W. MeMillen, Pres.; R. D. McAniis, 
Sec.; G@. D. Fields, Treas.; W. W. Mce- 
Millen, Adv. O. 
New Castle Local 
T. W. Houston, Pres.; ; C. 0. Cox, Sec.; 
Cc. M. Hartzell, Treas.; W. Houston, 
Ady. 0: 
New Lyme Local 
Dr. V. EB. Michael, Pres.; Lyn Perry, Sec.; 
H. W. Meade, Treas. and Advisory Council. 


New Waterford Local 


J. H. Edgerton, Pres.; O. O. Thomas, Sec. 
& Treas.; Willis Rupert and Frank Kannal, 
. 0 


Ady 
North Bloomfield Local 
C. B. McKnight, Pres.; J. Wallace Goag- 
land, Sec. & Treas.; FEF. M. Mack, Ady. O. 
North Lima Local 
Harvey Metzler, Pres.; S. U. Camp, Secy., 
yl Rapp, Treas.; J. R. Hazen and J. H. 
Withers, Adv. 0. 
North Jackson Local 
W. W. Miller, Pres.; ; CO. A. Buck, Sec.; J. 
H. Hitchcock, Treas.; E:>.F. Noble, ©. BE. 
Clemens, Geo. G. Ewing and F. D, John- 
son, Ady. O. 
North Shenango Local 
F. S. Linn, Pres.; mon Collins, Sec.;_ R. 
P. Pollock, Treas. ; . H, Gilliland and Don 
Simons, Adv. O. 
Norrisville Local 


R. L. Gordon, Pres.; Geo. W. Dillaman, 
Sec.; O. A. Wood, Treas.; Kay Heald and 


Merl Baker, Ady. 0. 


Quality is our standard; let it be yours 


HARTZELL'S 


Youngstown’s Largest Clothiers and Furnishers 
for men, young men, boys and children 


140-147 West Federal St. 


Seven 


Orwell Local 


Alex Anderson, Pres.; A. 


& Treas.; Ward Spellman, “ne 0 
Palmer Local 


Roy Roberts, Pres.; Joe Keyser, Sec.; J. 
0. Schermerhorn, Treas. ; N. &. Partch, T 
N. Palmer and Ed Wheeler, Adv. 0. 


Pan Handle. Local ~ 
No Officers Reported. 
Paris Twp. Local 


Vv. W. Sheatsley, Pres.; Irvin A, Snyder, 
Sec. & Treas.; V. W. Sheatsley, 0. N. De 
Walt and Irvin A. Snyder, Ady. O. 


Pierpont Local 


OC. R. Derry, Pres.; O. J. Harvey, Sec.; - 
Geo. Hill, Treas.; Harry Strock and OG. J. 
Harvey, Ady. 0. 


Poland Local 


Paul Greiner, Pres.; Levi P. Good, Sec.; 
Roy Baxter, Treas.; "Frank Agnew, Ady. 0. 


Richmond Local 


W. J. Hall, Pres.; M. L. Hitchcock, Sec. 
~& Treas.; O. Varner and A. J, ‘Weir, 
Adv, O. 
Rock Creek Local 
Pres.; J. O. Graves, 


Sec.; F, B. Armstrong, A ice Cc. J. Rice 


and a. L. Bailey, Adv. 
Rome Local 


I. N. Chapin, Pres.; Jos. Breslyn, Sec.; 
©. G. Suppler, Treas.; Jos. Breslyn and W. 
W. Nevison, Ady. 0. 

Saegertown Local 

C. L. Shaw, Pres.; Karl Willard, Sec. & 
Treas.; Robert Mason, Harry Shanner, A. 
E. McGen, D. E. Hotchkiss an Rodnez Hick- 
ernell, Ady. OC. 


Sandyville Local 
F. M. Deitz, Pres.; Walter Easly, 
Pres.; Edw. L. Steele, "Secy. and Treas. 
Southington Local 


N. J. Newell, Pres.; J. ©. Lauth, Sec. & 
Treas. ; . J. Huffman, N. J. Newell and O. 
R. Griffin, Adv. C. 

Springboro Local 

S. W. Chapman, Pres.; Frank P. Dorr, 
Sec.; Fred Thornton, Treas. : J. J. Mathers, 


SPs Dorr, W. B. Ray and Jos. Ourts, 
Adv. O. 


Vice 


Transfer Local 


Basil Morrison, Pres.; John lL. Artherholt, 
Sec.; F. S. Schade, Treas.; dv. ©. 


Trumbull Local 


A. P. Buney, Pres.; D. H. Smith, Sec.; 
W. A, Amidon, Treas.; J. E.\McFarland, 


Adv. 0. 
Vernon Local 


W. J. Martin, Pres.; H. @. Smith, Sec.; 
J. P. Williams, Treas.; ©. E. Reed, Adv. 0. 


Wabash Local 
No Officers Reported. 
Warren Local 


Wm. J. VanWye, Pres.; W. E. Kreitler, 
Sec. & Treas.; R. H. Vesey, Adv. O. 


Wayland Local 


P. N. Cropp, Pres.; A. E. Gilbert, Sec.; 
O. B. Sabine, Treas.; O. A- Booth and P. N. 
Kropp, Adv. O. 

Wayne Local 
T. W. McClelland, Pres.;° R. 


Sec.; J, L. Allen, Treas.; H., J. Crawford 
and B. 8. Jones, Adv. 0. 

Westford Local 
- Thos. ©. White. Pres.; F. E. Hurlbert, 
Sec.; H. P. W. M Cc. O. Fitch 


iller, Treas; 
and N, D. Bennett, Adv. 0. 


West Penn Local 


A. J. Lang, Pres.; H. E. Kennedy, Sec. & 
Treas.; .John Montgomery, Adv. 0. 


West Mecca Local 
Glen Hillyer, Pres.; W. R. Bilston, Sec.: 
B. W. Shively, Treas.; GN. Mahannah and 
J. P. Jones, Adv. 0. 
Wheeling Local 
J. B, Atkinson, Pres.; D. W. Ooffield, 
Sec.; .John Supler, Treas.; E. W. Nichol, 
J. R. Haines and R. H. Orr, Adv. ©. 
Williamsfield* Local 


G. B. Higgens, Pres.; F. F Rose, Sec.; W. 
V.-Smith, anne} F.’ A. Owens and R. H. 
Martin, Adv. ©. . 


Windsor Local. 


R. W. Barnard, President; J. L. Loomis, 
Vice President; M. M. Gladding, Secretary; 
0. E. Noble, Treasurer: 8. R. Wilson, O. BH, 
Noble and W, F. Thorpe, Adv, Com. 


DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS 


“ The Central Milk Producers Company 


HisPatiner =o 
G@. L. Frey... 

W. E. Holcombe..... saseneeeeee SS OCTOCATY 
Chas. W. Smiley......... nem PT@HSUTEL 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


F. A. Owen, H. P. Miller, G. L. Frey; Fan. 
Neds, W. E. Holcombe. 


DIRECTORS 


E. Dickinson, 8. S. Chambers, R. BE. Friz- 
zelle, R. R. Williamson, H. P. Miller, Har 
Linebaugh, F. R. Green, F, A. Owen, Joe H. 
Fravel, I. N. Neds, W. E. Holcombe, G. L. 
Frey, Ray Van Schoyck, Jacob Michael, 
Ralph O. Smith, GO, A. Stevenson, Chas. Brand. 


Local organizations can hold interest 
of their members by sending news items 
to the Reporter 


The mightiest man that ever lived 
could not deliver himself from his sins. 
If man could have saved himself, 
Christ would never have come into the 
world. 


Miller, Sec. : 


H. Wilder, ° 


€ 


jOME few weeks ago, a 
i salesman employed by a 
manufacturer of oleo- 
= margerine, stated to the 
Reporter, **T find it far more diffi- 
cult to sell oleomargerine in Penn- 
_ sylvania than is Ohio, because of 
the Pennsylvania Oleomargerine 
Law which requires all dealers to 
obtain a license.’ 


In Ohio, the oleomargerine busi- 
ness is becoming a curse to pub- 
lic health. Thousands of restau- 
rants and hotels in the State are 
dealing out this unpalatable 
grease to their trade because it 
offers opportunity to increase pro- 
fits. In many of them it is impos- 
sible to secure butter even when 
requested. Very few post notices 
stating ‘‘oleomargerine is sold.’’ 


Thousands of stores have dis- 
continued the sale of butter be- 
cause greater profit can be had 
from trade in this inferior pro- 
duct. 


Is it not time for the great state 
of Ohio to commence to regulate 
this kind of discrimination against 
a wholesome product and bring to 
its citizenry the protection which 
they expect. 


Should Have License Fee. 


Every manufacturer, whole- 
saler, retailer, or proprietor of a 
hotel, restaurant or dining room, 
who deals in oleomargerine, should 
be required to pay a license fee to 
the state. 


In Pennsylvania, the manufac- 


turer. pays an annual sum of 
$1000.00; the wholesaler, the an- 
nual sum of $500.00; the retailer, 
the annual sum of $100.00, and if 
the proprietor of a hotel, restau- 
rant or dining room where oleo- 
margerine is served, he pays the 
annual sum of $50.00. Even the 
proprietor of a boarding house is 
taxed $10.00. 


To the Reporter it would seem: 


the Pennsylvania law could be im- 
proved upon because it does not 
include the thousands of bakeries 
who use oleomargerine in the mak- 
ing- of their products and which 
are sold to the public. ; 

The public assumes that the 
baker uses butter and when he 
does not, his product one to be 
labeled so. 

Commence to facie. your legis- 
lators, their duty is to afford all 
possible protection from this evil. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
DAIRY COUNCIL MEETING 


The Pennsylvania State Dairy 
Council held a meeting for future 
organization and outlining of a 
working plan, on Dec. 22nd, at 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Members of the council pres- 
ent, included representatives from 
Erie, Seranton, York, Pittsburgh, 
Meadville, West Chester and 
_ Philadelphia. Nearly every one 
of the dairy organizations and in- 
terests in the State were present. 

The council accepted the propo- 
_ sition of the Philadelphia Inter- 
State Dairy Council to take over 
the active local work within its 
territory, leaving the state-wide 
questions, such as legislation and 
organization to the State Dairy 
Council, with the thought that the 
Dairy Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany and the dealers in Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity would effect 
an organization similar to the 
Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy 
- Council in that territory. : 


Dale R. Andrews, West Chester, 
Pa., who had been serving as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the State 
Dairy Council, owing to the press 
of other matters, withdrew as sec- 
retary but retains the treasurer- 
ship. 

R. W. Balderston, secretary 
of the Philadelphia Inter-State 
_ Dairy Council, and also seeretary 
of the Inter- State Milk Producers’ 


ee Association, was elected secretary 


ao: Ot the Pennsylvania State Dairy 

_ Council, and will have offices in 
the Heed Building, Philadelphia, 

sonia 

_. The executive committee of the 

State Dairy Council includes the 


following: Chas. F, Jenkins, pres. ; 
E. M. Baily, vice pres.; Dale R. 
Andrews, treas.; R. W. Balders- 
ton, secy.; Dr. Clyde L. King, M. 


T. Phillips, and C. R. Linbaek—. 


Milk Producers Review. 


SUCCESS 


Young Husband— 
I’ve just succeeded in persuading 
Uncle George to lend me a thous- 
and pounds 8 start that  busi- 
ness.’ 

Ethel— ‘Oh, Jack, I always 
knew you’d make wood !’’—The 
Passing Show (London). 


‘DAIRYMEWN’ s “PRIOR ects 


Be ete ta 


: Let Experts Plan| 


“Well, Ethel, 


its Erie Street 
af Prospect Street 
iy Jay Street ) 


THE TRISTATE MOTORS CO. 


217 WICK AVE. (OPPOSITE RAYEN SCHOOL) 


OLDSMOBILE ECONOMY TRUCK 


Why couldn’t one farmer in each corimunity make some money for him- 
self, as well as help out his neighbors by buying a truck and doing all the . 
hauling for the whole community? ‘es \ 

We will be glad to work out the details of this minne with any live, progres-— 
sive man. We can also“arrange payments over a period of one year. 

The phone number appears above. Better r yet, come if, and talk it over. 


OUR CREED-“WE WIN BY COMPARISON” ; 
OUR POLICY-“WE SERVE § TRY TO PLEASE,” 


For Sale : at your Dealer Made i in five grades 1 
ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 


_ EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


aL ua A 


Your New Barn | 


There’s quite a ‘‘science’’ to building a 

- modern dairy barn—the kind that provides the — 
most sanitary and healthful living conditions 
for your stock and saves time, labor and money 
for you by arrangement of stalls, etc., that 


avoids unnecessary steps. . 


le 


We can show you barn plans that have 
been carefully worked out by architects who 
understand modern farm needs. Come in and 
look them over. No cos or obligation. ae 3s aes 

ee. 


~ 


s 


The West bin Reserve Lumber ti. | 


West Dawson St. WARREN, O. W.&N. Phone 2114, 2115 
NILES, OHIO > Bell Phone 60, 
GIRARD, OHIO _. Bell Phone 51: 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO ~ Tell. 19: 


Ren 


FED 3950 AUTO- 62897 
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‘REPRESENTING CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYMEN’S WAHERIIT Ai bse 
_ OF OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 


Circulation This Edition, 12, 100 
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A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Daigyepsrrier< “yffon Busines 
Beastie to Make the Dairy Todustry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend ee the Pr 
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Pesbicniy | Are Real 


probleris _affecting the 
Remember this, real prob- 
in production, manufacture 


distribution of the product 


| 


the things with which the 
*y_ organization have to deal. 
1g about how much the other 
yw is making or how much the 
‘y farmers’ share ought to be,. 


never bring more than ‘a 
ch of interested listeners. - 


Requires 3a Bunch of Men — 


nother thiig is, these prob\, 
8 are never going to be over- 
e oy any: three or four, or 


eed men into this work just 
Unele Sam fed men into the 
y2 rhen he started to lick the 
sere Some volunteered, some 
e drafted, some stayed — at 
e and produced, and still more 
to be sent to jail. 


_ the forming of an army to 
; the dairy farmers’ battles, 
lave the same problems Unele 
had. Some volunteer, some 
: to be coaxed 6r finally: draft- 
out the ones like Uncle Sam 
to ‘jail, ‘we will have to let 
in the misery of Si own 
ee aoe kane 


< Pas 


et a 


farmers’ pocket books are 


- after this has been done. 


= Our Army Was Busy 


Remember how those boys went 
off to camp, trained themselves 
and then went across the pond 
and pounded the devil out of the 
enemy? = 


And then pemiember how Sihers 


of us stayed at. home, worked hard 
to produce the things. théy told us 
they hade to have, gave money, 


_and prayed for success? 


Mén, we have got to do the 


_ same thing i in this dairy or ganiza- 


tion work. We have to or gvanize 
and send off to battle, and those 
who stay behind must furnish the 


er 


OOLING MI 


times there is no-regular dates for 
meetings, the officers fail to at- 
tend, or the members fail to at- 
tend. H they hold a meeting and 
a good attendance is secured, no 
one seems to know what they are 
there for. Meetings start late, no 
program has been arranged, the 
secretary forgets to bring his eom- 
munications from the office, no 
one has anything to say except to 
kick about the price of milk and 
the meeting ends after instruc- 
tions are givén to tell the Board 
of Directors they are not doing 


any good. 
LK 


_ Thousands of dollars are lost every year to the dairy in- 
dustry because of sour milk, The use of the wrong kind of 
milk coolers is responsible for a large part of this. 

If you have solved the milk cooling problem on your farm, 


write and tell us how you have done it. 


Maybe your sugges- > 


tions will be of value and save many dollars to some friend in 


the dairy business. 


If you have a problem of your own, write for information 


and perhaps someone can help you solve it. 
milk cooler gives the best service? 


things. they need. If we follow 
this program, we are at least sure 
~of having a good scrap. 


Local Organizations Must Work 
The weak places in a dairy or- 


ganization are those communities 


where dairymen fail to keep the 
Local brakeh active. They fail to 
secure membership of all pro- 
ducers, or fail to do anything 
Often 


. 


RS ES DE TI 


What make of 


oak 


Many of these kind of Loeals 
would take the ‘‘pep’’ out of any 
organization and make the whole 
thing run less than 2.75 per cent. 


Others Carry the Burden 


Other communities carry the 
burden and keep the organization 
on top. Regular meetings are 


held and well attended, the offi- 
cers are always present and the 
members take part in the meet- 


PRET ETE 


tary answers eor- 
brings. the: com- 
before the meetings. 


in The secre 
| 7 
re endence and 


munications 


The Advisory Couneil- members 
ab to keep in touch with the 
blems of the organization’ and 

tall s-at the etings about them. 
The pASables Services.of the 
Board of Directors, the officers, or 
others are acknowledged and 


apprecia tion shown. Efforts are 
,made to solve the local problems 
and work in harmony with the 


— 


policies of the organization. 


These Locals ereate eood will 
and give a confidence to the work. 
Their continued efforts will make 
a prosperous community for each. 


Something the Locals Can Do 


~ Loeal organizations dré meant 
to be community centers. Places 
where neigh! ors ‘eet together and 
ay to’ help each other and where 


a spirit of co-operation is develop- 
a Webeaee communities, There 
will probably never come a time 
when all work is done and there 
no longer exists opportunities for 
neighbors to assist éach other and 
work in co-operation with other 
communities. Especi iq] lly is this 
true of dairy communities. 


The problems of efficient milk 
produetion are. many and will 
give every Local plénty of work. 

Stands for Better Cows 


The dairy organiza tion desires 
improvement in the dairy herds, 
Where is the dairy Loeal that can. 
not find work under this head? 


Cow-testing and eost aeeount- 
ing associations should be estab- 
lished and maintained. 
sires should be made available for 
every member. Serub sires should” 


TTT LST ETL OT RA rt 


The campaign to raise funds for the Temple of Friculi Ire'is now well under’ 


- way. Three Locals have made a showing for the D. C. S. Coz, and from the 
ceived we are confident the name of this orgenizeiicn_will eppear amc : 
it to provide a home for the organizations of farmers at Washington. Help 

our Con pupons. to some officer of your Local, wie, will see that it is 


ey als 
RPE ©’ led iC. 


Pure bred» ~ 


ge 
Two 
be eliminated: from the com- 
munity. - 


By co-operation with the local 
banker, or thru the formation of 
personal eredit unions, money 
could be made available to every 
member who desires better cattle 
or facilities for operating a dairy 
. farm. : 

Efforts can be continued from 
here by conducting experiments 
in feeding, teaching good care and 
proper feeding of herds. 


Any dairy Local that would 
take up this work and consistent- 
ly follow it for five years would 


~ double the value of the land in 


that community. 
Bettering Quality of Milk 


-~Local organizations could ma- 
terially help the organization and 
their own™individual incomes by 
campaigning for the best quality 
of milk. In every Local there are 
some who produce good milk and 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


ward? 


some who produce bad. The ef- 


forts of some are spoiled by others _ 


and all have to stand a loss. 

‘‘Sweet and Clean’’ should be the_ 

slogan of every Local. © 
What Do You Think? 


What do you think of this for 
your Local? Don’t you believe it 
is time to back up the boys on 
the firing line instead of fretting 
and stewing because the enemy 
(small income) keeps pressing on- 


= 


DAIRYMEN LEAVING MILK CONDENSORIES 


| Patrons of Condensories in Northwestern Ohio ae Southern 
Michigan Commence Shipping Cream 


7 PON receiving a telegram 
from J. ©. Burn, Presi- 
dent of the Northwest- 

ern (Co-operative Sales 
Company, of Wauseon, Ohio, in 
which he stated mass meetings of 
dairymen were being held at var- 
ious places in that dairy district, 
the Editor of the Reporter ar- 
ranged to spend Saturday, Janu- 
ary 15th there and learn how 
greatly these dairy farmers were 
becoming interested in co-opera- 
tive marketing and adapting 
themselves to the Epon ntites 0 SS 
fered thru it. 


Attend Meeting at Fayette 


Arriving at Wauseon early Sat- 
urday morning, we were request- 
ed to accompany President Burr 
to Fayette where the local organi- 
zation had planned a meeting for 
that day. This offered the first 
opportunity to attend a meeting 
of dairymen in this great dairy 
section and the invitation was 
readily accepted. 

We found the Local officers 
busy in the afternoon planning 
the program and business matters 
to come before the afternoon Ses- 
sion. A ‘‘Resolution Committee’’ 
was organized and placed to work 
with instructions to report during 
the afternoon.. 


Large Attendance 


When the afternoon session was 
called to order, there were about 
200 of the local- dairy farmers 
preSent. We were impressed with 
the similarity of this meeting to 
-every other we have attended in 
that those present were with few 
exceptions, men past middle age, 
and.a great many of later years. 
The same industrious farmer 


whose progress has been possible. 


thru hard work and self-denial of 
pleasures and conveniences, was 
present here as in all dairy dis- 
tricts. 

Want Competition in Buying 

Those present at the meeting 
recognized the need of creating 
competition in the purchasing of 
their products. With this in mind 
a resolution was presented. and 
passed, calling upon all the mem- 
bers of the Local to commence 


— 


« 


shippine cream. It was proposed 
to erect a receiving and skimming 
station. 

President Burr advised there 
are a large number of cream buy- 
ers endeavoring to purchase the 
eream in this district. Swift & 
Company, the Fairmont Creamery 
Company, and others of these 
large concerns have sent repre- 
“sentatives to see officers of the 
.dairy organization and _ figure 
upon the purchase of cream. 


Consider Substitute Menace 


The increasing use of substi- 
tutes for dairy products was dis- 
cussed, and prompted resolutions 
ealling for legislation. 
lution favored the passage of an 
Ohio oleomargerine law licensing 
manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 


tailers, ete., and requiring them to - 


pay a license fee as provided in 
the ‘‘Oleomargerine Law’’ of 
Pennsylvania. In that State, the 
manufacturers pay $1000.00 per 
year, the wholesaler $500.00 per 
year, and the retailer $100.00 per 
year. Hotels and_ restaurants 
serving substitutes to customers 


One reso- | 


are also obliged to securea license 
and pay an annual fee to the 
State. 


Ice Cream Regulation 


-A resolution was passed calling 
for legislation in Ohio, requiring 
ice cream manufactured and for 
sale, to contain not less than 10 
per cent butterfat. It vas also 
urged -that a definition of -ice 
eream be made which would pre- 
vent any substitute product from 
using ice cream as a part of its 
name. 


Legal Standard for Cream 


_ Another resolution ¢alled for a 
legal standard for cream in the 
State of Ohio and not to be less 
than 18 per cent. 


Other Dairymen Should Take 
Action 
All other dairymen in Ohio 


should take action similar as was 
done at this meeting. These reso- 


lutions are to be sent to the Ohio 


Home otective League, State 
Grange, and Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


 OLDSMOBILE ECONOMY TRUCK 


farmer. ~< 


217 WICK AVE. (OPPOSITE pi ee. School) 


FED-3950 AUTO-6 


see % TO 1 TON 


We are selling trucks each month to the progressive men in this commun- 
ity who realize the advantages and economy of motor transportation for the ee 


The live, up- -to-date farmers are requesting us to send them reading matter 


on cee Oldsmobile Truck. Are you one of them? 


* Payments can be arranged to poe eeus ne with the time Be your r crop Re 


money comes in. 


s 


- ‘Buyers Brosenk cr Meet 


- Evidence of how greatly 
ers are interested in the pr 
tion of dairymen providing 
~ kets and securing best ma 
prices for their products, ¢ar 
out strikingly at this meetit 
The meeting was called for 
ducers who are members of 
Northwestern Co-operative Sa 
Company, but when the meeting 
opened the milk buyers had % 
representatives seated in t 
audience. No one cared ee 
jected to their presence, alth 
it is a doubtful practice to lea 
continue. mar 4 

If buyers can be represented 
‘the meetings of producers, th 
producers ought to have the sal am. 
privilege to attend meetings 
buyers. It must be remembered 
these are the same buyers wh 
refusing to recognize the d 
men’s marketing organization 
~are doing everything possib 
break it up. The writer wow 
rather believe ~the presence | 
these men was prompted thru de 
sire to intimidate the ee 
members. 


Other Locals Have Mee 
Other Locals of the N. 


have held meetings and pr 
the cream shipping idea. 


As Wy Placa, ‘of the Dairy 
Co-operative ‘Sales Company 
Youngstown, attended meetit 


at Bryan and Wauseon an. 
excellent, talks in which the x 
sity of taking-action of thi 
was discussed. ae 

The producers in northas 
Ohio and southern Michiga: 
bring about competition for 
products and recognition fo 
organization. There is only 
way to*do this and that 
standing back of the dairy 
zation and making the cond 
and other buyers realize 
must deal with the iry 
own marketing Company. _ 
J Make trial of a man rather 
deeds than his discourse, for m 
badly and speak well, _ ‘i 


=sy 


BENEFITS WILL SOON BE 
2". COMING 


o-operation in Northwestern 


Ohio Sure to Bring Results 


a 
Be yStative marketing is a pro- 
sdure something like trying to 
vise a crop on the farm. You 
ave to plow and prepare the 
ound and sow the seed, keep out 
eeds, and wait for nature to 
‘ing results. 

In co-operative marketing there 
considerable preliminary work 
id it takes time to get the pay 
i this work just the same as it 
yes from any other. 


The Northwestern Co-operative 
ules Company in Northwestern 
hio, has had a great amount of 
ork to do, the benefits of which 
ill be sure to come. 


. Some Do Not Understand _ 


There are some whose business 
aining has been too little to un- 
srstand these principles in busi- 
ss. They know from many 
‘ars of experience they cannot 
‘pect financial returns from the 
rn they plant until it is time for 
e erop to be harvested, but do 
t recognize this same principle 
plies to co-operative marketing. 


To them, the co-operative or- 
nization looks more like a ‘‘slot 


achine’’ in which you place a 


me, the machinery starts and if 
u-win, the next minute a hand- 
1 of money comes out. 


If you have been thinking this 
wy, do not deceive yourself any 
ager. The co-operative organi- 
tion is a business proposition re- 
iring work, managément and 
re, Just the same as you have to 
ply to your farm operations. 

Harvest Time Soon Coming 


) - 
There is every indication of a 
od harvest for the members of 
e Northwestern Co-operative 
les Company if they will only 
ntinue to cultivate and look 
ter this organization. 


Already, the buyers are com- 
meing to show a change from 
air dominating methods and 
th the growing competition it 
a be expected prices will be 
newhat advanced. 

t — 


i 
i 


| HUMAN INTEREST 


This conversation took place on 
New York Central train after 
» last milk price conference at 
itsburgh. : 
Sonduetor—‘ Well, what - did 
4 do to us today?”’ 

resident Brenneman—‘‘Oh, let 
1 down a little bit.’ 
nterested Lady Passenger, 
sispering to conductor—‘Who 
that man?”’ * 
Jonductor—‘‘He’s the fellow 
o fixes the price of milk we 
ve to pay.’’ ; 

-nterested Lady Passenger— 
Vell, what do you think of that? 
vould, have taken him for some 
|. farmer.’’ A 

“ir. Brenneman wants to know 
ether the joke is on him or the 


y . 


C. S. Company. 


oyster supper, 


- ¥ 


NEWTON FALLS LOCAL 
MEETING 


On Wednesday evening, Janu- 
ary 19th, the Newton Falls Local 
of the D. C. 8. Company, ‘held an 
attended by the 
members and their families. 
President Brenneman was present 


and also Mr. White of the Re- 
porter. 


Three large tables were requir- 


ed to serve the 200 in attendance. i 


In addition to other good things, 
several gallons of milk was 
served. The Harmony Creamery 


Company’s plant must have seen ~ 


a shortage of milk next day. 


_ President Brenneman gave an 
interesting —talk and received 
hearty applause. His reference to 
the need of campaigning against 
the use of butter substitutes was 
commented upon by one of the 
listeners as being very appro- 
priate. This man must have known 
of some dairymen in the neighbor- 
hood who use oleo. 


Mr. White spoke about the 
benefits the D. C. S. Co. is bring- 
ing to dairymen in this district, 
and backed up his assertions with 
figures representing prices paid 


Don’t Guess at 


as DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


; For milk in other large markets of 


the United States. ~ 


The Newton Falls Local is 
proud-of this organization and be- 
lieves the members have been paid 
many times -for the efforts ex- 
pended in this work. Every dairy- 
man ought to take the greatest in- 
terest in the D.C. S. Company and 
keep the Newton Falls Local 100 
per cent efficient. f 

Everyone present agreed an- 
other banquet should be held next 
winter. 


CONNEAUTVILLE WARM. 
ING UP 


Troubles around Conneautville 
aroused 13 dairymen and at a re- 
cent meeting something like new 
life was shown. 

A milk buyer-had been acting 
as secretray of the Local and in a 
general way, things kind of went 


_to smash. 


The climax came when the But- 
ler Pure Milk Company desired to 
close the local plant. The Con- 


-neautville Local is being resur- 


rected and together with the Nor- 
risville Local.are seeking to have 
the D. C. S. Company improve 


‘their market conditions. 


| Temple of Agriculture Fund 


Contributions Received 


Rome Local, D. ©. 8. Co....$27.00 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter 10.00 
New Waterford Local... .. 25.00 


Eighty-Four Local ..... 18.00 


Total Recd. to Date... $75.00 


THRU RAIN AND MUD 


What seemed to be an oppor- 
tunity to open the Leetonia 
creamery turned out to be a bad 
night for President Brenneman 
and two milk buyers from Pitts- 
burgh. 

For some time past the produc- 
ers around Leetonia have express- 
ed a desire to have the Leetonia 
Creamery operated. 

One evening last month a meet- 
ing of the Local was called and 
President Brenneman and _ the 
prospective buyers started for 
Leetonia. After arriving there 
and walking thru rain and mud 
for 144 miles, on a pitch dark 
night, they found eight members 
present. 


The plan to open the plant was 


- abandoned. 


What Feed Is Worth 


Write us for literature giving mixtures Sor feeding BUFFALO 
CorN GLUTEN FEED— and sample if you would like one. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, 


* Corn Products 
New York 


Scales are used every- 
where, from drug stores to steel 


mills, but they are no more import- 
ant.anywhere than at the feed trough and 
behind the cows in the dairy barn. A daily rec- 
ord of feed consumption and milk production is 
necessary for intelligent feeding. Weigh the feed 

you are now feeding. Weigh the milk you get. Put 
down each day, for each cow, what the feed costs and 
what the milk brings. 


BUFFALO 


CORN 


GLUTEN FEED 


Then get BUFFALO CoRN GLUTEN FEED —the milk- 
producing concentrate—from your dealer. Mix up a 
mixture with wheat bran or other mill feeds, oats, ete. 
Make the BUFFALO CorN GLUTEN FEED one-third, one- 
half or more of your mixture. Then feed this mix- 
ture to your cows, each cow according to her 
production, but give every cow enough to show 
what she can do with good feed when she gets 
a chance. Weigh each cow’s feed. Then weigh 
her milk. A little figuring will convince 


you that it pays to feed BUFFALO 
' - CORN GLUTEN FEED. 


tell us who and where he is. 
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THE FEED THAT MAKES THE YIELD 
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Earl A, White, 


For Year 


' these factors will allow for | 


DAIRYMEN'S PRICE REPORTER 


tssued the 5th and 20th of each month 


Entered as second» class matter, Ree 5, 
ect at the Postofficeé at Greenville, Pa., un- 
er Act of SRE March +3, 1879. ge 
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SUBSCRIP TION RATES 


Advertising ipaves upon; request, & ight re- 
served to refuse all. advertising of # Sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 


As the official magazine of various organi 
zations, this publication carries auth oritative 
“notices uid articles in régard to the activites 
of these organizations, ae im all respects the 
(Organizutions ure nol re pongible forthe con: 
tents of the article. or’ for the. opiufom. te 
Which expression fs given : 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in- the promotion of co-operutive marketmg 
wud -in bo ease will activities be u 2Ytuken 
in the general field >of farm publications. 
Our subseribers are nreed to recoguize this 
disthnchoeno »: 

3 Phe Otiicial Publication of 
~The Dairymen’s Co- Operdtive Sales Co. - 
The Ceutral Milk Producérs Co. 
The Northwest Co-Operative Sales Co. 
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LIZ: ESTONE AND 


The manufacturers of pulyerized 


jipestone for’ eo tural pur- 
poses say there is a general ten- 


(ieney on the part of the farmers 


io heid back orders in antieipa- 
tion of lower prices. Many ‘let- 
ters are being received, asking, 
‘(shen are you going to reduce 
“your prices?”’ 

In answer to this the manufac- ° 
turers claim limestone to have 


been in a class by itself, in that 
prices were not increased in’ pro- 
portion. to other ~ commodities. 
Whatever increases that have been 
made were entirely caused by im- 
creased costs in manufacture, 


Limestone as it lies in’ the 
quarry, costs the same as in 1914, 


‘since it is bought on the royalty 


basis. In this particular there has 
been, no increase and.hence there 


“will be no decrease. 


aS 


‘Power and Labor Factors 


The factors causing such in- 
creases as have been made were 
power and labor. It is claimed, 
power is costing more than it did 
a year ago, beeause of high priced 
coal and increased freight rates. 
Labor costs have not-ch anged. ma- 
terially. It is not likely ye of 
lower 
months and 


prices for several 


‘surely not before the latter part 
of the year. 


In speaking of this matter, the 
Bessemer limestone & Cement 
Company, says: ‘‘ We believe the 


' farmers will be the greatest losers 


if they do not get busy and secure 
requirements now. Lime is being 
taken out of the soil rapidly by 
plant life. and must be replaced. 


If it is not replaced, future crops 


suffer. and 
pocketbook. 


+ Another reason for ordorige 


also the farmer's 


2 = 


now is, cars & 


5 serviee: 


the route wagon. 


companies can “give: 
Tf general, business -re- 
sumés. again, “there is not going to 
be enoueh cars to go around and 
orders cannot be filled.”’ - 


limestone 


TEMPLE OF AGRICULTURE 
- FUND 


Have you contributed toward © 
the fund to ie a home in 
Washington, C., for the farm 
organizations Teh aaee head- 
quarters there? 


If not, you ought to do so now. 


You will never miss the money 
viven and when the Temple of 
Aorieulture is-paid for and. “1s 


owned in the name. of the organ- 
ized farmers of the nation, you 


will be well proud of having been ” 


one who helped. 


The National Board of Farm 
Oi nee secured property at 
1731 Eye Street at a cost of $97,- 
200... some 
were a One: “The property Is now 
considered to be well worth $85,- 

0. There remains a debt of ap- 
proximately $30,000 which must ° 
be paid. me 

Why not give something now 
and stop the interest on this debt? 
The organizations to which you 
yelong have to maintain represen- 
cation in Washington and if you 
do net provide a home otherwise, 
they will be subject to high rents. 
it is better to own than pay rent. 


send Your Contribution , 
as the amount you ean afford 
the Reporter,’ or to whoever 
a be looking after this in your 
Local organization. 
your contribution will be eredited 
to your Loeal. 
cu in the blank form and mail 
rith your contribution now. 


TOUGH LUCK FOR OLD 
FELLOW 


During, the past month a pro- 
dueer called at the office of one of 
the concerns and entered a plea to 
be allowed to haul his own milk. 
Orders had been given by the 
plant manager that this producer 
would have to place his milk on 
The old fellow 
explained how he had aiways been 
a faithful patron, having deliver- 
ed milk ever since the plant Was 
started and not even stopping 
during the milk strike. 

The plea was well directed: and 
almost got by, but it was decided 
to He an investigation, and the 
D. ©, 8. Co. was asked to lool the 
ae ne 

President Brenneman says he 


found the whole trouble to be a’ 
‘desire of this fellow to continue 


a grudge against his neighbors. 
Some years ago, there was a 
neighborhood row and this fellow 
still thought the fight was on. He 
refused to become-a member of 
the D. C. S. Co. or place-his milk 
upon. the route-wagon operated by 
the producer organization, be- 
cause he thought in doing so he 


would be favoring his neighbors. + | 
Me had openly defied the organi- 


zation and laughed at other pro- 
ducers around who were members. 


' The atdar still res that he 


: dairy business. 


THE PROBLEM OF READJUST. ape: 


ing power over five billion dollars. — 
This great slump in the farmers — 
‘purchases has affected every busi- 
-ness in the nation. 


‘to close down. because ‘of lack of 
orders. 


time ago-when- values’ 


In either Gase ~ 


. 

et 
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“will have | to go on the route 
wagon... The poor old fellow is” 
licked, and it makes him so mad 
he says he is going ‘to. quit hee 


will require soi 
to pay. During the first el 
onths of 1920, Rese e Ban 


of agricultural pro 


MENT | ; 
ers wil not le able to 


~Price declines in grain and cot- 
ton have lowered the farmers buy- 


men, fortune can be ma 
tion, suitable for automobile supplies 
- gasoline station, etc., about 10,000 
piles passing a day, 7-room ‘hous 
on third floor, with all modern, 
‘conveniences; look it over 65 

querer of Queen ; easy term: 


Thousands: of concerns have had 


Even Uncle Henry Ford’s_ 
plant couldn’t weather the storm. 

There will be no revival in gen- 
eral business until the prices of 
manufactured goods have reached - 


- Office: 
lower levels and allows an: ex- 


se 


Auto. 79670; 
- Auto. 741 
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perimental stations, agriouleuristy 
of and farmers who have used it. 
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Licensed Manufacturers _ 


WE CAN GIVE you SERVICE 
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_ ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED B. 
EAGLE MIKADO ; 


At the milk price conference 
held in Pittsburgh on Saturday, 
Jan. 29th, between representatives 
of dealers, producers and consum- 


‘the month of February are as fol- 


31 cents per gallon for 3.5 milk, 
. 0. b. city, 33 1-2 cents per gallon 
_ for untested milk f. o. b. city, 

$2.70 per hundred for 3.5 milk at 
country receiving stations. This 
is a reduction of 20 cents per 
hundred from the January price. 


The discussion lasted for more 


- than four hours before any agree- © 


ment could be reached. 


Producers entered the meeting 
_ with the realization general condi- 
tions were against them and con- 
siderable trouble might be exper- 

—ienced. _ 


Ask 50 Cent Cut 


= In the absence of County Agent 
~ Grubbs, who has acted as a chair- 


_ man_of these meetings for several 


_ months, Mr. E. A. White, of the 
_ Reporter, was requested to act as 
_ chairman. 


ae 


___ After calling the meeting to or- 
der, the producers were called 
upon to present. their proposition. 

President Brenneman “made a 
statement concerning the position 

of the dariymen and stated they 
would request the January price 
to stand without change. 


Following this, the dealers stat-- 


ed they believed it impossible to 
continue the retail price in the 
city and it would be necessary to 
lower retail prices one cent per 
quart. Further arguments pre- 
. sented were something as follows: 
There has been an unusual pro- 


ers, the prices decided upon for- 


a | 
ant : . ; a re ed Fy © 
‘ Aides, ee “ Mat 
Faoel \. a= Oo i Sw 
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Pa. 


duction during this winter and is 
going to require the manufacture 
of considerable milk into products 
during the month of February. 
The prices on manufactured pro- 
ducts are only half and in some 
cases one-third of prices prevail- 
ing a year ago, and even at these 


prices it is very difficult to find 


sales for the products. 


The dealers stated that for 


manufacturing purposes milk is 


only worth around $2.00 per hund- 
red. : 


Consumers Ask Reduction. 


After statements had been made 
by dealers and producers, repre- 
sentatives of consumers were call- 
ed upon. Mrs. Heckman, repre- 
senting the Congress of Women’s 
Clubs stated they desired to be 
fair. It was desired to treat both 
producers and dealers in a fair 
manner and if she had her way 
she would be satisfied to leave the 
January prices stand, but she said 
there were large numbers of men 
out of work and an increasing 
sentiment was developing for 
lower milk prices. 


At this juncture of the confer- 
ence it was apparent there was 
quite a division of thought and a 
tendency amongst some of those 
present to make a settlement diffi- 
eult. One of the producers pres- 
ent became quite agitated and al- 


though meaning well made some 


statements which had no _ effect 
other than to make more difficult 
the position of producers. In or- 


_ der to allow the various groups to 


discuss the situation amongst 
themselves and possibly rearrange 
their demands because of the fur- 
ther information obtained, the 


ee - x hee ee eats ‘Lage 2 i “ 
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BRUARY MILK PRICES 


conference was adjourned for the 
period of one hour. 


Afternoon Session 


The conference was again eall- 
ed to order.at 1:30 p.m. The var- 
ious groups were again called up- 
on and. asked whether they had 
any counter propositions to offer. 
Both producers and dealers stated 
they had none. Mrs. Heckman 
had held a conference with some 
of the other leaders of the con- 
sumers’ organizations who had 
not been present and~she again 
stated it the desire to have a re- 
duction of one cent per quart. 


A committee of producers and 
dealers was then ordered to go 
into conference. After consider- 
able effort to arrive at some com- 
promise, this committee reported 
to the meeting a proposition to 
lower the price to the producer 20 
cents per hundred which would by 
holding the consumer price take 
eare of the losses to be caused 
from milk manufactured during 
February. 

The representatives of consum- 
ers after some discussion said they 
would agree to this and the report 
was then accepted by all prescnt. 


Will Help Producers Greatly 


The decision of consumers to 
aecept this proposition will great- 
ly aid the producers who are pro- 
ducing heavily during the month 
of February. The Reporter be- 
lieves it was only the desire. to 
assist the dairymen insofar as pos- 
sible that pror:pted this decision. 
On a declining market with so 
many things adverse to the wel- 
fare of the preducer it is indeed 
beneficial to be able to reason with 
those who buy the goods. 
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’ MORE MILES PER GALLON 


ae MORE MILES ON TIRES “ 


ae The Kay Motor Sales Co. 


789 Wick Avenue 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


FARMS! 


tion. Inquire ; : 


_ Main 7198 


FARMS! 


From the fact that we specialize on farms we have made an effort to secure a 
fine selection. We have some fine stock, dairy, fruit, truck and poultry farms. 
We can supply you with from one-half acre to 300 acres, most of them in fine 
locations, on brick and macadam roads, some with all modern conveniences, some 
with all stock, crops and implements and we have some nice places that we will 
exchange for good city property. We will give you good terms. If you are inter- 
ested in suburban homes or farms we will be glad to show you our choice selec- 


C. E. TAYLOR or J. A. BURKHOLDER 


620 Home Savings & Loan Building 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 3 


FARMS! 
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3 ON Lbs. Net * The Standard 
First NON GR4y, of Quality 
Dairy Feed 4 ete i for 
Made 20 Years 


ATI, OHIO™: 


CAT sata 


WHEN YOU NEED A THING YOU PAY FOR IT WHETHER 
YOU BUY IT OR NOT. 


YOUR. COWS NEED GOOD FEED—DO YOU KNOW A 
-.~ BETTER FEED THAN ‘‘UNION GRAINS?”’ 


Milk Record Cards Free for the Asking 
Write to = ee 


UBIKO MILLING Co. 
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ROME NEWS 


The missing link has been found 
and Rome Local ean now boast a 
100 per cent membership. Eighty- 
nine dairymen in Rome and Harts- 
erove and every one of them a 
stock holder in the D. C. S. Co. 

The writer hopes the day isn’t 
far distant when every  stock- 
holder will get wise to the fact 
that wide awake locals, holding 
regular and well attended meet- 
ings spell a stronger company and 
better results. 

It’s a pleasure to announce that 
Clint Seibert voluntarily handed 
$1.87 to the Local secretary the 
other day for commission, which 
‘‘somebody’’ neglected to deduct 
from his monthly dividend. He 
didn’t do any more than right, 
but this company would be a good 
deal better off financially, if there 
were more like him. Thank you, 
Clint. 

The secretary has one lonesome 
dollar in his pocket that was 
handed him for the Temple of 
Agriculture fund. Any member 
of Rome Local who was not pres- 
ent at the last meeting and who 
would like to contribute to this 
fund can hand their bit to the 
local treasurer, C. G. Supplee, or 
the secretary. A good thing, push . 
it along. ¢ 


EIGHTY-FOUR LOCAL 


Each of the following members 
have contributed to the Temple of 
Agriculture Fund: H. L. Mollen- 
auer, L. F. Porter, Edgar Linsk, 
O. F. Clutter, G. B. Gilkeson, J. 
W. Rankin, Joe Rush, O. G. Alfry, 
Henry P. Mollenauer, E. P. Moll- 
enauer, M. 8. Wilson, Edward 
Quivey, W. S. Patterson. 
members of the Local are being 
solicited. and no doubt our contri- 
bution will be increased. 
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MOHAWK CONDENSORY TO 


- OPERATE 


The officers and members of the 


Advisory Council of the Saeger—_ 


town Loeal, together with Presi- 
dent Brenneman and Mr. Wise, 
of the Board of Directors, held a 
conference with Mr. Bellenger of 
the Mohawk Condensed Milk Co., 
on the evening of Jan. 22, and it 
was mutually agreed to start the 
Saegertown plant to manufacture 
condensed milk Feb. Ist, as the 
price received for butter was not 
bringing sufficient returns to the 
producers to warrant a continua- 
tion of that method of disposing 
ofthe milk. ; 

The price agreed upon, while 
probably lower than the Pitts- 
burgh price which had at, that 
time not been determined for the 
month of February, was accepted 
only as a continuation of the 
emergency which caused the Mo- 
hawk Condensed Milk Co. to cease 
their operations of condensing 


* ~ last October, and it is understood 


that at the earliest possible date 
the Pittsburgh price will then be 
paid. 
May Seek Other Market. 


At a meeting of the members of 


the Local held the same evening / 


the entire matter was presented to 
them and discussed and_ finally 


adopted withebut one dissenting - 


vote. A motion to request the 
Board of Directors to seek another 
outlet for the milk of the Saeger- 
town Loeal in the event that the 
Mohawk Condensed Milk Co. 
would be unable to pay the Pitts- 
burgh price in the future was also 


hy 
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presented and unanimously adopt- 
ed. : 

The payment for milk on the 
direct ratio basis was discussed at 
the evening meeting. Mr. Bel- 
lenger of the Mohawk Company 
expressed himself as being favor- 
able to such a plan and said he 
would! take it up with his com- 
pany in the near future. 

The hauling’ proposition was 
also discussed and it was mutually 
agreed that. the policy of the 
Board of Directors of the D. C. S. 
Co., in asking that all milk should 
be placed on the regular haulers’ 
wagons and“that 5¢ extra might 
be charged for the hauling of milk 
from non-members was fair and 
just to all concerned. The mana- 
ger of the plant desires the com- 
mittee having this matter in 
charge to arrange for wagons on 
the respective routes to be started 
so their arrival at the plant may 
oceur at such times as to allow 
immediate unloading of the milk. 


The assurace given by the rep- 
resentatives ‘of the Mohawk Com- 
pany of their appreciation for 
fairness which has been shown to 
them by the Board of Directors 
and Local members of the D.C. 8. 
Co., has done much to establish a 
mutual feeling of good will and 
co-operation which may work out 
to the best interests of both par- 
ties in their future relations. 


FOR SALE—Two good 3-year- 
old Holstein Guernsey. cows. 
Springers, due in February. Also 
two young heifers. Ransom Hull, 
Burghill, Ohio. Located near sta- 
tion. 


Let us show it to you. 


the most pleasing and satisfactory 


/ West Dawson, St. 
Erie Street 
Prospect Street 
Jay Street 


It is just the type of home you 
have always wanted, exactly suited to this locality and climate. 
One that will meet your requirements and express your indi- 
vidual desires in a home of your own. $ 


 KEITH’S PLANS 
FOR THE NATION’S HOMES : 

It is among the large collection of prize designs of ‘the nationally 
known ‘‘Keith’s Plans’’ which we have here in our office in actual photo- 
graphs showing just how they look when built. This is part of the free 
home building service we offer you. 

When it comes to buying the material for your home—we can save 
you money and still give you the best quality to be had. We buy our 
lumber Girect from the mills which enables us to sell it right. : 

Come in and find out more about it, if you want to be sure of getting 


The Westemn Reserve Lumber Co. 


WARREN, 0. W. &N. Phone 2114, 2115 
NILES, OHIO 

GIRARD, OHIO — 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO 


‘The PLAN 
for YOUR 
HOME 


Is Here 


7 


home, and materials to build right. 


Bell Phone 60, 91 
“Bell Phone 514 
Tell. 192 
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COMMITTEES FOR D. C. 8. CO. — 
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The following committees have 
been appointed for the Advisury 
Council meeting to be held in: 
Youngstown on Friday, Mar. 4. 

Announcement is made that 


each committee will be expected 
to organize and select the chair- 
man at this meeting. In order to 
bring the members of the commit- 
tees together without confusion 
and delay as sometimes experi- _ 
enced, certain rows. of seats will 
be reserved and the members of 
the committees will be expected to 
locate each other in the «rows 
designated for each when’ “the 
meeting is called to order. 


Finance Committee: 


J. L. Wise—Connoquenessing Valley 
Loeal. 

J. ©. MeIntosh—Hast Liperpool Local. 

H. C. Beatty—Kinsman Local. 

James Paxton—Chartiers Local 

W. V. Spellman—Orwell Loeal. ts 


Co-operative Buying Committee: 


W. O. HEllsworth—Austinburg Loeal. 
P. N. Kropp—Wayland Local. . 
A. G. Henry—Linesville Local. 

G. N. Mahannah—West Mecea, Local. 
D. E. Hotchkiss—Springboro Local. 


Curbing Crime 


What are you doing to fight the crime wave that is sweep- 
ing over the country? - Are you keeping large sums of money 


and Liberty Bonds at home and 


rency in your pockets? If you are you are encouraging crime. 


’ 


{ 


Deposit your money here where it will be pr 


best vaults made, by state and 
paid-in, non-withdrawable capit 


large as the average capital of the average Ohiovbank. Keep 
your bonds, valuable papers and jewelry in our safe depos’ 
boxes. Throw away your purse and carry a check. book. 


Then you can say you are 
against crime. 


COMBINED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $7,000,000.00 


BR. W. Collins—Coitsville Local, — 


W. F. Houston—New Castle Local. 


’ John B. Flenniken—Blairsville Local. — 


- 


Local Shippers Co amit! 
John Quivey—Chartiers Local. - 


Thos. A. Hay—Bessemer Local. 
J. A. Humes—Butler Short Line Local. 
M. S. Wilson—Highty-Four Local. — 


Advertising Committee 


Robert Cox—Dorset Local. 
W. H. VanScyoec—Barnesville Local. — 
Harry ©. King—Jefferson Local. _ 

W. T. Shekels—Homeworth Local. 
J. ©, Johnson—Mesopotamia Local. 


- Condensories Committee 


G. F. Ramsayer—Homeworth Local. 
Ralph Brenner—Jamestown Local. 
J. E. Balliet—Saegertown Local. 

Frank P: Dorr—Springboro Local. — 
A. Y. Case—Green Local. 


Legislative Committee 


E. W. Nichol—Wheeling Local. : 
L. J. Hoffman—Southington Local. _ 
Willis Rupert—New Waterford Loe 
J. F. Patterson—Hartstown Local. 


Local Organization Committee 
E. F. Noble—North Jackson Local 
L. G. Elder—Johnston Local, 
Chas. Wernet—Hanover Local. ~ 
W. W. Marble—Conneaut Local. 
G. L. Parke—Cortland Local. 
. . Surplus Milk Committee 
P. J. Doyle—Kinsman Local. — 
J. H. Sparling—Andover Local. 
T. R. Hazen—North Lima Local. ~ 


Clint Ladner—Linesville Local. — 
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carrying large amounts of cur- 
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otected by th ) 
federal examination, and by 
al and surplus thirty times 
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really assisting in the crusade 
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Lost Dollar on Handred to One 
. Shot . . 


_. Remember reading in the last 

issue the offer of the Reporter to 

ollar to the first person 

who ‘could guess from which Local 
the published letter originated? 

Gosh! The first letter coming 
in took that dollar. 

-Anyway, we are not sorry and 
‘Wrelieve the idea was a good one. 
We are going after a ‘‘fortune 

teller’s’’ ad from the fellow who 
received the dollar,“and are pub- 
lishing a letter below which came 
in response to the offer. 

Our purpose was to raise some 
interest among the readers in the 
organization problem and-we are 
glad to know that several have 


taken the matter seriously enough: 


to write and express opinions. 
Why Leaye Wife to Home? 


Editor Reporter :—‘‘I think the 
letter you published came from 
our Local. I am not very well 
able to tell just what troubles 
some of the Locals, but I believe 

» ie they would try this plan some- 
times it would help.. 

I am a farmer’s wife and we 
belong to the Dairymen’s organi- 
zation and would like to see it 
boom, but here is the cause of 


lots of the men staying away. My. 
own husband for one and quite a- 


few others gather for a meeting 
and have discussions and the wife 
never sees them until midnight or 
afte The wife and childrei™the 
wife mostly) have their own vigil 
to keep. I have had‘a taste of it 
myself. 

“One night when my husband 
was attending a meeting, myself 
and the wives of several others 
gathered on the lawn of a little 
store across the street and visited 
-and waited and had a nice time 
until the meeting was over. In 
spite of this the remark was made 
by_one man ‘he thought the place 
for women at that time of night.’ 

Now don’t you ‘think there 

; would be more interest if. the 
wives and families could go? 
Have a lunch or something to en- 
tertain them. No man with a 
level head will go away and leave 
a wife to sit at home alone, at 
least my husband will not. He 
says if I could go we would go, 
but he will stay at home with me 
as long as he ean.’’—:A Farmer’s 
Wife. 


COLEBROOK LOCAL 


The Colebrook Local of the D. 
C. S. Co. held an oyster supper 
for members and their friends on 
Thursday evening, Jan. 27, at the 
Grange Halk at Colebrook Center. 

The following program occu- 
pied the evening: — 

Called to ordemby Chairman L. 
G. Krieg. 

Address by A. WwW. Place, ‘‘Co- 
operative ‘ Results.’’ 

Address by County Agent 
Sleeth, on ‘‘Aims of. the Farm 
Bureau.” 

Address by A. H. Sparling, on 
“The Farm Bureau from the 
County cent s Vieg pest. te 


Supper and social hour, com- 
mittee in charge. 

Address by State Ovenaizel 
Groves, of Erie County, on 


; “Birth and Progress and Aspira- 


tions of the American Farm Bur- 
eau Federation.’ 


Address by A. W. Place, on 


‘“Legislative Results.’’ 
; 5 


The Chautauqua salute was 
given. the speakers in a_ real 
‘“eommunity spirit.’’ 

After singing: ‘‘God Be with 
You.’Till We Meet Again,’’ those 
present, numbering about 150, de: 
parted for home, with a zeal that 
knows no defeat. 

Respectfully submitted, 
: Louis G. Krieg. 


ANNUAL MEETING CRAW- 


FORD CODNTY FARM 
BUREAU. 


Announcement has been made 
for the annual meeting of the 


Crawford County Farm Bureau to 


be held at the Court House, Mead- 


ville, Pa., Saturday, Feb. 5th. It ° 


is desired to have as many -far- 
mers as possible attend this meet- 
ing. Inasmuch as _ Crawford 
County is a dairy county efforts 
will be made to have the organiz- 
ed dairy interests well -represent- 
ed. Invitations have been extend- 
ed to all the Locals of the D. C. S. 
Company well representel as well 
as those of the Dairymen’s League, 
who will help to formulate the 
policies to be carried out during 
the coming year. 


A plan is being fostered to unite 
all breed organizations in the 


county into one Livestock Breed- © 


er’s Association. A committee 
composed of representatives of all 
organizations will meet on this day 
to formulate plans for the county 
association. 


To Follow Community Plan 


The Farm Bureau work for 1921 
is being placed on a new basis 
known as the community plan, in 


which a community committee will ’ 


cooperate with the Farm Bureau 
in carrying out a program: of 
work with each member assuming 
some responsibility for the work. 


LINESVILLE LOWERING . 
HAULING COSTS 


Back in 1919, the hauling costs 
to, producers delivering to the 
Linesville plant went up as high 
as 50 cents per hundred. Regular 
charges run from 30 to 50 cents 


. per hundred. 


Starting with last April, the 
Local hired the haulers and ar- 
ranged the routes. In this way, 
they were able to have all ex- 
cepting the usual half dozen place 
their «milk upon the route wagons- 
The prospects are the first year 
will finish with a balance in the 
treasury and the hauling charge 
has been but 19 cents per hun- 
dred. During the year an in- 
creased rate was allowed the haul- 
ers. The intention of the Local is 
to build up the Linesville plant 
and try to supply an even produc- 


tion during the hi 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


PLACE AND WISE AND 
MESOPOTAMIA 


The Mesopotamia Local held a 
meeting on January 4th, after 
three or four postponements and 
attempts to have Directors Place 
and Wise attend. P. §S. B. finally 
had to substitute. The Reporter 
hears considerable praise of the 
‘‘Mesopo”’ Loecal> A joint meet- 
ing between Mesopotamia, Farm- 
ington and Windsor Locals is to 
be held some time in the future, 
when they find an opportunity to 
kidnap Messrs. Place and Wise. 


Seven 


WEST FARMINGTON LOCAL 


West Farmington is one place 
where producers do not try to 
hide their appreciation for the D. 
C. 8. Co. The meeting on Decem- 
ber 30th was attended by Presi- 
dent Brenneman and County 
Agent Miller. The members of 
the Local came to the meeting and 
brought the families with them. 
Interest in the affairs of the or- 
ganization was shown by the 
many questions asked during the 
meeting. 


Grant — 
5-Passenger Touring 
3-Passenger Roadster 
4-Door Sedan 

; 4-Passenger Coupe 


Cost less for gas and oil. 


No Better for the Money. 


—— 
NEW GRANT CARES CARS 
AND ACME TRUCKS 


114, Ton Capacity 
2 Ton Capacity 
314 Ton Capacity 
5 Ton Capacity 


os 


WE HAVE THE BEST SPEED TRUCK ON THE MARKET 


Acme 
%, Ton Capacity 


With pneumatic cord tires LESS 


THAN OTHERS. Will do 50 to 100 per cent more work. 
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Come in and let us prove it to you. 


BROCKWAY & KISTLER 


Distributors for Mahoning, Columbiana and Trumbull Counties 
Bell Phone Main 6411 


| “1742 Market Street 


Auto Phone 6553 


28 Pyatt Street 


Think cot 30 to 35 Miles an Hour with Full Load 


Quality is our standard ; let it be yours 


HARTZELL'S 
Youngstown’s Largest Clothiers and Furnishers 


for men, young men, boys and children 


140-147 West Federal St. 


THE AUTO IGNITION Co. 


Specialists on Magnetos, Generators and Starters 
FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES 


Dixie Remy Bosch 
Berling Delco Klaxon 
North East Rayfield Auto Lite 
U. S. L. Batteries Connecticut Westinghouse 


* Put a BOSCH MAGNETO on Yout ‘Tractor 


YOUNGSTOWN, ie 


Bell, Fed. 4452 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


bring about 


various places. 


‘ing dates and full particulars as 


- White, 


MILK CAMPAIGN WORK PRO- 
_ GRESSING. — . 


Sista thru fe WD; ©. 8. Com- 
> pany instead of going into things 
in the bull-headed manner shown 
Efforts of Dairy Organization Will ore phe ae tas 
; Cause Campaigns at Various We still have hopes of working 

Places. out this {milk gampaign but a 
great deal of extra work will be 
required to again build up the or- 
ganization a few foolish producers 
have coe 


The efforts of the Dairymen’s 
Co-operative Sales Company to 
edueational cam- 
paigns featuring milk and dairy 
products has shown progress at 
Tt is quite a task 
to organize forces and bring these 
campaigns to the point of “ decid- 


HARTSTOWN PLANT CLOSED 


President Brenneman advises 
that the D. C. 8: Co. has been able 
to arrange the sale of milk for 
producers who had been shipping 
to the Hartstown plant. 

The dealer who had been oper- 
ating the plant found himself with 
too much milk and unable to con- 
tinue operations. 

A meeting of the Local was held 


to how they will be handled, how- 
ever, there seems to be assurance 
of campaigns in every city where 
the work has been suggested. 


‘Warren Campaign First 


County Agent Miller and EK. A. 
who have been working 
for the Warren Campaign have ~ 


PROTECTION © 


“The. aeeehen in Northwestern — 
Ohio are being | advised to ship — 
eream instead of selling mill to 
the condensories. 


Many of them have taken this 
action, but others have not be- 
cause they do not. own separators. 
The majority of these producers 
could have paid for a separator 
from the increased prices they 
would have received had _ they 
started shipping cream last Octo- 
her. 

The cream separator will stand 
as a protection to the dairy busi- 
ness in this district and eVery con- 
densory producer ought to pro- 
vide this means of promoting com- 
petitien for his product. 


It will give the Gairy organiza- 
tion the means of securing butter 


CREAM. SEPARATOR OFFERS m 


Check for $05. 00 tas ee 
to the Reporter covering the 


Regular meetings ‘of this L 
are held on the third Monday 
each month. All of the memb 
are urged to attend and - take’ 
ce part in. the meetings. 


SANDY LAKE ORGANIZIN 


Dairymen ‘around Sendy Lal 
Mercer County, Pa., supplying th 
Mohawk Condensory, held a me 
ing Saturday, January 8th, 
made arrangements for jo in 
the D. O28: 200s ee 

President. Brenneman was P 


‘been successful in securing the en- 


dorsement of practically all of the 
city organizations necessary to 
commence action. 

On Thursday evening, Jan. 27, 
a meeting was held in the audi- 
torium of the Public Library with 
a large number present who were 
representatives of organizations. 


The meeting had heen called by - 


the Red Cross organization for the 
purpose of interesting all organi- 
zations of the city in the forma- 


tion of a health center and a defi- 


nite health provram. 

Thru arrangement ofthe D. C. 
8S. Company, Miss Helen Grimes, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., attended this 
meeting and described briefly the 
milk campaign held in Pittsbureh 
last March. It was proposed be- 
fore the meeting that the first step 


_in the health program should he 


- meeting, spoke 


to organize and condnet a milk 
campaign. The suggestion was 
readily accepted and a committee 


appointed to promote the work. - 


Dr. Manley, who attended . this 
very favorably 
and stated they could undertake 


no line of work which offered any- 


Phe oy 3 


thing better for the health of the 
city. 

Dates for this campaign will 
probably be announced as soon as 
advices. can be secured from 
Director Ramsower as to when 
Home Demonstration Agents will 
be available. It is almost vsrtain 
that developments have beer sich 
as to offer Warren the opportun- 
ity of holding the firet campaign 
in the district. 


Slow Work at Youngstown 


Unfortunate circumstances have 
entered into the Youngstown sit- 
uation which has rendered 
task of organization difficult. 


Statements have been appearing | 


in the papers which tended to 
create the idea that dairy farmers 
are opposed to the pastenrizing 
ordinance under consideration or 
to efforts of the city to safeguard 
itself against bad milk. 

The facts are different but the 
‘situation has been caused by a few 


-» independent shippers who have 
failed to use good judgment in 


presenting any just claims .they 
might have. If the dairymen 


_ would try to have their business 


/ 


the. 


on December 31st. 


Feed this way 


and oats or. 
Centaur Feed 


70 Ibs. 


Unicorn 


~ for widening Unicorn. 


fat prices at all times EO) their 


Feed Unicorn Wi h 
-Home-Grown Grains 


- with clover hay 


’ 30 Ibs. of corn 


‘ - with high-protein oil meals 


Centaur is a general purpose 
feed. Fine for young stuff 
and dry cows and just right 


ent, a the metas ieee 


You cannot preduce mille 
profitably on home-grown ~ 
erains alone, no matter whe 
their price. 
They will go farther and yield” 
a real profit when fed with 
Unicorn Dairy Ration. ees 


A> seventy- thirty mixture is 

about right for most cows. It 

produces $4 worth of male 
~ for each $1 worth of feed. 


Don't deceive yourself. ‘ton 
can’t mix your own grains 


and beat Unicorn in final 
cost or results. 


CHAPIN & ComPans , 


Chicago. 
S New England Office: at Boston | 
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JOR some time past, theré 
| has been agitation in 
Youngstown concerning 

milk prices. At a recent 


Council meeting, Councilman 


Thomas T. Woods, proposed that 
instructions be given to City Clerk 
-M. F. Hyland, to write to Federal 
- Officials and ask them to determine 


whether a monopoly of the milk 


business exists-in Youngstown. 


‘The resolution was passed by 
Council and the Youngstown pa- 
pers made announcement of the 
action. 


Inasmuch as constant agitation 
of this kind has been circulating 
for several months, and all of 
which only tended to place the 
dairy industry in an unjustified 
‘position in the mind of the con- 
suming public, the Editor of the 
Reporter believed the time’ oppor- 
tune for a statement to be pre- 
sented in which some facts might 
discredit the damaging statements 


being made. Accordingly, the fol-. 
lowing statement was prepared 


and delivered to City Clerk Ty- 


land: 


About three years ago we meusensed 
the operations of the Milk Price Com- 
missioners, who were appointed by the 
Governor for the purpose of investi- 
gating and regulating the milk busi- 
ness in Ohio. Their investigations 
brought them into Youngstown and 
surrounding cities and several months 
was spent in obtaining figures, inter- 
viewing witnesses, etc. 


Milk producers and dealers with but 
few exceptions gave these Commission- 
ers all the co-operation possible in or- 
der for them to arrive at facts and 
proper decisions. Those engaged in the 
industry were proud of the facts as they 

_ knew them and Welcomed a public in- 
vestigation and hoped the findings of 
the Commissioners would be available 
to the public. 

No one ever knew the ate of all 


' this effort and the facts were evidently 


suppressed because they did not re- 
fleet with trend of the times. Milk 


prices were comparatively lower than 
other commodities. 


Sometime later than this ‘there was 


—_ 


ef 


—" 


agitation over the State for criminal 
actions against the organized dairy 
farmers. This agitation gained head- 
way. in Youngstown, and again the 
dairy industry invited investigation. 
The writer was called before the Ma- 
honing County Grand Jury in session 
at that time and gave such evidence 
as he knew. Nothing further was heard 
of this and no doubt the matter was 
considered as uncalled for. 


Right of Public Unquestioned. 


Now there again comes the sugges- 
tion for investigation of the dairy in- 
dustry. The right to such an investiga- 
tion should be unquestioned and unless 


‘eooling milk. 


3 on this subject. 


my guess is wrong, those engaged in the 
dairy industry and supplying Youngs- 
town with milk will be just as ready 
and anxious to assist in such a public 
undertaking .as they have been in the 
past. 


-We can only speak in behalf of the 
producers and can assure this to be 
the case with them. Upon inquiry, we 
are told by distributors, they will wel- 
come such an undertaking. However, 
I am sure that one condition will be 


requested and that is the facts be made 


public. The dairy industry is tired of 
being made the goat for politicians or 
some misguided individual. The pub- 
lic has to pay the bill and ought to 


- DAIRYMEN Ss 
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have the findings and the same time 
the dairy industry deserves public ac- 
knowledgment when it shows a clear 
slate. 


Milk prices have been and are the 
best for the consumer of anything on 
the market. They were not raised in 
proportion to other foods or commodi- 
ties and will not be subject to the great 
declines of other things in which greater 
profits were made. 

Producers’ Viewpoint 

There was practically no increase of 
producer prices until 1917. Following 
shows increase since 1915: 


In the last issue attention was called to the importance of 
It brought forth letters from two interested 
dairy farmers who tell in this issue of the methods they find & 
$ most satisfactory in cooling milk they produce. 
congratulated for their interest in behalf of good milk and 
willingness to discuss the matter thru the press. 
sion ought to be continued by others. 

Another important thing in milk production is to keep 
free from odor and bad flavor. Several things may cause milk 
to lose its sweet and palatable flavor. 


They are to be $ 


This diseus- 


Let us have some letters 


Increase price paid produeer in 1916 
was 10 per cent over 1914. 

Increase price paid producer in 1917 
was 52 per cent over 1914. 

Inerease price paid producer in 1918 
was 86 per cent over 1914. 

Inerease price paid producer in 1919 


-was 100 per cent over 1914. 


Increase price paid producer in 1920 
was 106 per cent over 1914. 

It must be remembered owing to the 
war demands for grains, the costs of 
feeds were greatly increased during the 
year of 1915, and some of the protein 
feeds advanced more than 400 per cent. 
It was constant question before the 
dairy farmer whether to dispose of his 


— 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


ATTACK YOUNGSTOWN MILK PRICES 


Propose Federal Investigation to Determine Whether Monopoly Exists 


herds and thereby release his crops for 
market at the high prices or whether 
to continue to feed and accept the 
lower return offered thru the milk 
check. 


Labor Costs High. 


The dairy farmers supplying Youngs- 
town and surrounding markets must 
compete with the highest priced labor 
in the world. Even yet there is no 
signs of relief in the labor situation. 
Wages will have to decline fully 40 per 
cent before the dairy farmer ean hope 
to secure help on the farm and pay 
wages out of present milk prices. 


There has been some relief in feed- 
ing costs and this is being reflected 
in the milk price. 


Both the price paid the producer and 
the price charged the consumer were 
lowered during the month of January. 
Unless there is a radical change in mar- 
ket conditions-there will be a corre- 
sponding reduction during March. By 
a radical change is meant an improved 
national market for products. 


Dealers’ Viewpoint 


At 15 cents per quart the increase 
over 1914 retail prices is 54 per cent. 
Even at the highest point retail milk 
prices have reached since 1914, the in- 
crease only represents an increase to 
the consumer of 64 per cent over 1914 
levels. During 1920 the producer was 
paid an increase of 106 per cent and 
the dealer had to pay this out of an in- 
creased income of approximately 60 per 
cent. 


The average inerease of 1437 commo- 
dities from 1914 to 1919 was 114 per 
cent. At the present time Dunn’s fig- 
ures of 200 commodities shows an ay- 


erage increase over 1914 prices of 63 
per cent. 


Unreasonable to Expect Radical 
Ohanges 

Since milk did not advance in pro-— 
portions other things did, it is unreas- 
onable to expect the radical Picasa 
subject to some commodities. 

Take wheat for instance. Every- 
body knows wheat prices have suffered 
a great decline, yet during January 


wheat was quoted at a price 107 per 
cent above 1914 prices, 


duties: 


Comparisons with Other Commodities. 


During January, sugar was quoted at 
89 per cent increase over 1914 prices 
in spite of the great price reductions 
previously made. Other articles were 
steel billets 123 per cent higher, flour 
115 per cent higher, hay 59 per cent 
higher. ; 

‘There have been noticeable reduc- 
tions in clothing but if milk had ad- 
vanced in the same proportion - as 
clothing the retail price would have 
reached 34 cents per quart instead of 
16 cents. Or if-the price of milk had 
increased in ratio to that of shoe prices 
the retail price of milk would have 
reached 28 cents per quart. 

‘Everyone knows the importance of 
the soup bean. It is highly nutritious 
and generally considered a cheap food. 
The pre-war price of the soup bean was 
5 eents per pound but advanced to 23 
cents per pound. It is now back to 8 
cents per pound or 60 per cent above 
pre-war level. 

These same comparisons can be made 
to canned goods and nearly evéry food 
with similar striking results. Apply 
them to the picture show or the red 
stick of candy and surprise yourself the 
same way. 3 ' 


Need Greater Consumption. 


° 


It must be understood that Youngs- 
town is not a most convenient city in 
which to arrange the distribution of 
milk, Distribution costs must be ma- 
terially higher than in a city where 
streets are level. The consumption of 
-milk in Youngstown is less than one- 
half pint per capita per day and this 
small consumption makes a high distri- 
bution cost. For illustration: The 
wagon expense in Youngstown runs ap- 
proximately 3 cents per quart because 
of inability to arrange routes and load 
them heavily. If the consuming public 
would buy from wagons and in fair 
quantity and eliminate the handling 
of milk thru stores, the: wagon expense 
could be lowered to less than 2 cents 
per quart. 


Dairy Industry Most Efficient 


The production and distribution of’ 


milk has attained the highest degree of 
efficieney prevailing with any food. 
The manner of handling milk has been 
going thru such rapid changes as to be 
unappreciated by the “average citizen 
who is thus benefitted. The tendency 
is toward the larger concerns and is 
brought by the demand of the consumer 
for more stringent regulations regard- 

. ing sanitation and by the intensive 
competition to which the industry has 
been subjected. 


There is nothing which can stop this 
tendency and in view of the fact it 
allows for lower prices to the consumer 
there is surely no desire for reversal of 
the order, 


Economical pressure has caused the 


ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETING 


The net regular meeting of the Advisory Council ‘of the 
D.C. 8S. Co. will be held in Youngstown, on Friday; March 4. 
Members should take notice» the place of meeting has been 
changed to the Lecture Room, 2nd floor of the Public Library. 
The Local Secretaries are.also expected to attend this meeting 
and receive instructions concerning the handling of their 


dairy industry to eliminate wasteful 


practices in so far as possible. It has 
been a wasteful practice to deliver pint 
bottles of milk. The average life of 
the milk bottle is less than 20 days. 
At least 18 milk bottles. have to be 
bought by the milk dealer in order -to 
deliver milk to a consumer for the 
period of one year. Huhdreds of thous- 
ands of milk bottles 
around tle cellars of Youngstown. The 
delivery of pint bottles of milk makes _ 
a double bottle expense. It costs just 
as much to bottle and cap a pint bottle 
of milk as it does a quart bottle. It 
costs just as much to place on the 
wagon and haul to the ultimate con- 
sumer. The man who places a pint 
bottle on the door step is paid the 
game price as the man who delivers a 
quart. It is just as great expense to 
keep a.record of the pint consumer as 
it is the quart customer. 


Pint Customer Pays for Service 


It would be unreasonable to expect 
the quart customer to have to pay a 
part of the expense created by the pint 
consumer. The pint customer has to 
pay for service when he pays a higher 
proportionate charge and it should not 
be construed that he is required to pay 
more for milk. ‘The fact is, the pint 
bottle ought to be eliminated in the 
interest of the consumer... 


Nutrition students will affirm that no 
family ought to purchase less than a 
quart of milk each day. If the present 
per capita consumption of milk in 
Youngstown should be doubled the peo- 
ple would have better health and the 
net result of having a.better balanced 
diet would be saving in the family 
food expense of nearly 10 per cent. A 
greater consumption of milk would al- 
lew for lesser purchases in other things 
and since milk gives the most food 
value for the money expended it is en- 
tirely possible for the average family 
to somewhat solve the high cost of liv- 
ing thru a more generous use of milk 
and dairy products. 


The milk business makes an gnbereek: 
ing study and brings out some surpris- 
ing facts. The more the public Knows 
about milk the better off it will be so 
why not unite in an effort to give the 
public the facts. 


RICHMOND LOCAL 


The Richmond Loeal, of the D. 
C. S. Co. held a meeting on Satur- 
day, Feb. 12th, at which time it 
was decided to employ a tester at 
the Leon plant. 


A donation was made to the. 


Temple of Agriculture Fund. 

Regular meetings will be held 
hereafter during the afternoon of 
the 12th, of each month at the 
Town Hall.—M. L. H. 


en Camp Packing Co. Attack 


can be found ~ 
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Northwestern. Ohio 


sis 8 Organization 

FOr ‘several months the officers 
of the Northwestern Co- operative 
Sales Co:, have been endeavoring 
to make some arrangement with 
condensory owners in their terri- 
tory thru which producers would 
have representation in the matter 


of determining prices to be paid 


for their product. The organiza- 
tion has been endeavoring to con- 
struct itself and form business 
policies recognized as sound ‘and 


necessary to the success of any - 


business. -Despite any feelings 
which might be held against any 
of the buyers the organization has 
repeatedly expressed a desire to. 
reconcile differences and continue 
a business relationship on a basis 


which would be fair and proper 


for all concerned. 


From the very beginning the 
condensory concerns have shown 


men’s marketing organization. 
They have maintained this atti- 
tude in spite of the gentlemanly 
approaches made by the ny or- 
ganization. 

The officers of the D. C.'S. Co. 
have realized the membership has 
been standing an enormous loss 
by’ continuing to deliver milk to 
the condensories at less than but- 
ter fat prices and inasmuch as con- 
densories. were refusing to nego- 
tiate or give any indication as to 
how long this loss might continue, 
they believed the time had come 
when action should be taken to 
protect the interests of the dairy- 
men and the organization. 


Letter to Buyers 


During the later part of Janu- 
ary a letter was sent to both the 
Van Camp Packing Co., and ae 
Helvetia Milk Condensing Co., 
which they again called the ee 
tion of these concerns to the fact 
a large number of their patrons 


had made contracts authorizing - 


the N. ©. S. Co., to sell their milk, 
and briefly outlined the terms of 
the contract. They then express- 
ed their willingness to negotiate 
with these buyers in an endeavor 
to arrive at satisfactory terms up- 
on which they would feel they 
could continue deliveries to these. 
cencerns. The latter also stated 
that unless such arrangements 
were made the N. C. S. Co. would 
advise the dairymen of their in- 
ability to sell to these concerns 
and would instruct them to ob- 
serve the terms of the contract on 
and after Feb. 21st, 1921. 


.. Letter Was Fair 


p In view of the failure of these 
-eoneerns to show any. indication 
to deal with the producers’ or- 


_ ganization prior to this time not- 


withstanding several attempts had 
been made by the organization to 
secure such expression the letter 
can only be considered as fair and 
entirely justified. It set forth the 
desires, suggested consideration 


of them and stated the future atti- _ 


4 Van Oat oe Organizat i 


as an attempt to destroy the 


_ represent fficts and cause su 


: organization | as to its value. 


_ tween the organization and 
a disposition to ignore the dairy- . 


eration promptly and provi 


The Van Camp concern imm 
intely issued a letter to the da 
men which can only be constr 


organization. The letter was cor 
structed in such form as to m 


cion amongst the members of 
ic, 4 

The substance *of | ‘their lett ex 
was-as follows: 35 


‘Ast. _Endeavored to make. 
year that the dairy organiza 
was attempting to compel th 
Camp Co., to buy milk from t 
members solely for the purpose 0 of 
securing a commission. 

2nd. —That producers” ought 
market their product individ 
and that. unless producers don 
and supplied a sufficient quan 
of milk the Van Camp Co. Ww 
abandon their condensories. 


- 8rd.—'That an. agreement 


members was of no- account 
suggested for the -membe 
break their contracts. 


4th.—They intend to “resu 


market for the milk, = 
Tn addition to the abov 
letter” contained two para 
entirely uncalled for an 
placed therein to be mis 
They were as follows: 


‘(In some sections ‘of Illinois 
Wisconsin the expense of do 
ness and losses incurred by 0-op 
organizations have mude it 
to deduct from producers’ a 
high as. thirty- seven cents per ¢ 

‘In the East we have ‘heard 
producers’ checks have been tur 
down at the banks because the 0) 
zation had no funds. In this 
dairymen in signing contracts 
‘their milk thru the co-operativ 
zation, made themselves liab 
full extent of their wealth in 
of financial failure of this leagu 
to the extent of being compellec 
their homes and farms, to hel 
the debts of, a co-operative 
tion.’? 


Will Benefit | Organizatio 


After producers have 
portunity to study this 
they will surely be mo 
vineed of the value comi 
co- operative marketing. Th 
bers of the organizatio: 
also feel they have mad 
since they have brought 
first statement concernins 
tentions of the conde: 
cern in resuming oper. 
they keep their word thi 


brought the movec> = 

The plans of the 
are to encourage erea’ 
which means ee 


shipments have been t t 
fitable for several mol 
only way in which 
ter than cream prices W 
cured is thru foreing t 


: i Glat aaa J 
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=——IESTERS in the employ of 
the DB. 0.8, Cojewere 
called to Youngstown, on 
eS _—«Thursday, February 10, 
9 meet with the Board of Diree- 
tors and discuss their problems 
and endeavor to form a working 
program which will make their 
Park most satisfactory to-all con- 
cerned and at the same time bring 
about an improvement in the 
quality of milk supplied the var- 
ious markets. ~ 
Reports were made by all test- 
ers in which they outlined their 
duties .and conditions at the 
places they are engaged. 


, Duties of Testers 


‘The main purposes prompting 
the employment of these testers 
by the D. C. S. Company is to pro- 
tect producers against improper 
tests or other irregularities and to 
work in co-operation with produc- 
ers and buyers to bring about the 
very best quality of milk. : 

In the course of their duties it 
must be evident they meet with 
many problems. Where there is 
lack of co-operation, either from 
the buyers or from producers the 
success of their work is very 
much retarded. 

‘In. some eases the testers have 
both of these conditions and it 
makes their work very unpleasant. 

Desire More Co-operation 

It is desired to secure more har- 
monious workings and dealers are 
to be called upon to correct some 
of the conditions over which they 
have control. 

The problem of correcting con- 
ditions existing from the produc- 
ers standpoint is much more diffi- 
cult because it seems there are 
many who are not greatly inter- 
ested in the quality of milk pro- 
duced. 

When speaking of good milk, 
the statement is often heard, ‘‘we 
don’t get paid for’good milk; if, 
the consumers want good milk, let 
them pay for it.’’  That’s right, if 
the consumers want good milk 
they will have to pay for it. - 

There is another side to this, 
though. Very few of us will pay 
for something we do not get. 
We wouldn’t pay a sound price 
for a blind horse on the promise 
the next purchased would be 
worth the money. The fellow 
with a blind horse has to take a 
blind horse price. 

Consumers Want Best Milk 

There is another fellow who ar- 
gues ‘‘the consumers don’t eare 
just’ so it’s millk.’’ 

Wrong again. 

A few years ago a dealer tried 
to sell two grades of milk, One® 
grade was offered at 8 cents and 
the other at 6 cents. There really 
wasn’t much difference and most 


of the consumers couldn’t have ° 
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ELD WITH TESTERS 


I ard of Directors of ‘the D. C. S. Co. Discuss 
a . Plans for Improving Quality of Milk 


told which was which, but never- 
theless they refused to buy the 
cheaper milk and its sale had to 
be. discontinued. ; 


Must Accept This Principle 


The D. C. 8. Company members 
must accept this principle of sup- 
plying a good product. There is 
no manner of judging the quality 
of a product except by compari- 
son. By looking at a single ear of 
corn, a person might believe it 
better than any in the erib, but 
by comparing with those in the 
erib, a person will know whether 
that it is the case. 


The writer knows of a certain 
dairyman shipping to Youngs- 
town whose ‘‘hobby’’--is to tell 
about the good milk he produces. 
You can go any morning to the 
plant where his milk comes in and 
by making comparison thru cer- 
tain tests find it to be amongst the 
poorest. milk delivered to the 
dealer. ° 


By all means dairymen ought to 
be fair with themselves on this 


proposition. and seek to know ex- 


actly where they are at. A confi- 
dential talk with the tester, who 
is in a position to know whether 
milk is good or bad, ought to be 
the first steps of every producer 
who wants to do the fair thing. 


A person ean realize that to tell 
a producer his product is not up 
to the standard is embarrassing 
and oftentimes will be resented 
by those who become too self- 
conceited. 


Considerable Trouble Recently 


There has been eonsiderable 
trouble at various plants recently 
and dealers have complained for 
some time because milk delivered 
has been off in flavor. ; 


At some of these plants the pro- 
ducers had a committee make an 
investigation to determine wheth- 
er complaints were justified or 
not. 
in particular started into their in- 
vestigations with the opinion the 
milk delivered at the plant. was of 
good quality and that the buyer 
was asking for a standard entirely 
unjustified. After three days’ in- 
vestigation they were convinced 
that much of the milk delivered 
was far below a standard at 
which milk ought to be sold. 


Another remarkable thing 
about that investigation was that 
after it became generally known 
the committee was engaged at the 
plant, the quality of the milk de- 
livered by many ‘was greatly im- 
proved. 


Investigations a Good Thing 


Investigations of this kind are 
of great benefit. Every Local 
ought to make periodical visits to 
the buyer’s plants and bring back 
reports of their findings, 


The committee at one plant — 


The quality of milk could be 
improved remarkably in a very 
short time if the matter is taken 
seriously and an intelligent effort 
made by producers to study and 
remedy irregularities. 


Testers Can Prove Valuable 

The outstanding consideration 
of the meeting was the endeavor 
to impress the importance and 


great benefits coming to the dairy © 


industry thru bettering the qual- 
ity of the product. 


The responsibility of bringing 
this about does not-rest upon the 
Testers: The responsibility lies 
upon fhose engaged in the indus- 
try and will be decided by the 
amount of co-operation shewn in 
helping these men to do their 
work efficiently and to the best ins 
terest of all concerned. 


Three 


TEMPLE OF AGRICULTURE 
' FUND 


\ 

| There have been several contri- 
butions made to the Temple of 
Agriculture Fund since the last 
issue and bespeaks well of the 
interest taken in this Campaign 
to provide a home for farm or- 
ganizations in Washington. 


The following list gives the to- 
tal contributions received up to 
February 15th: 


EOHes, 18 Gai, seem tee $ 27.00 
Dairymen’s Price Rep....... 
New Waterford Loeal........... 
Eighty-Four Local . 
East Orwell Local 
Dorset Local ........ 
Wayland Loeal 2 
Palmer iocal 2°52 nie 
Newton Falls Local............... 
Hanover Local un 
Richmond Local . 00.02... 


—— 
In Choosing 


Your 


| Total) toe Date. ee 


Bank 
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x CAREFULLY CONSIDER THREE VITAL 


THINGS: 


FIRST—ITS STRENGTH, MEASURED BY 
ITS CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


SECOND—ITS EXPERIENCE, MEASUR- 
ED BY SUCCESSFUL EXISTENCE 
THROUGH BOOMS, PANICS AND WARS. 


THIRD—ITS SERVICE, MEASURED BY 
ITS NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS. 


THIS INSTITUTION HAS A COMBINED 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OF OVER $7,000,- 
000.00, A HISTORY EXTENDING BACK TO 
1850 AND OVER 62,000 DEPOSITORS. 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. - 
First National Bank 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


ecsp hal RSS 
For Sale at your Dealer 
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EAGLE “MIKAD0” Se Pci No. 174 


ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 
+ EAGLE MIKADO 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Made in five grades 


E> 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER © 
Issued the 5th and 20th of each month — 
mais as second class mater, April “By 


1920, at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., un- 
der Act of Congress, March 38, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. ie 
Branch Office of Publication 
1317 Market, Street, Youngstown, Ohio 


Published by 
THE ASSOCIATE PUBLISHING CO. 
ee re a 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 
1317 Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio 
Earl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mgr. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. : 

As the official magazine of various organi- 
zations, this publication carries authoritative 
notices and articles in regard to the activities 
of these organizations, but in all respects the 
organizations are not responsible for the con- 
tents of the article or for the opinion to 
which expression is given. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the general field of farm publications, 
Our subscribers are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 


The Official Publication of 


The Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Co. 
The Central Milk Producers Co. 
The Northwest Co-Operative Sales Co. 
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: 
CREAM BILL BEFORE THE 
. LEGISLATURE 


A Bill, known as H. B. number 
120, for the purpose of providing 
a standard for cream, whipping 
cream and ice cream, has been pre- 
sented to the Ohio Legislature by 
Representative Calvert. 


The Bill reads as follows: 


Section 1. Cream, whipping 
cream, ice cream, and nut or fruit 
ice cream which are sold or offer- 
ed for sale in this state as a com- 
mercial product are hereby defin- 
ed as follows: 

(a) Cream is rich, oily portion 
of milk which rises to the surface 
of milk, after being allowed to 
stand or which can be separated 
from it by centrifugal force. It 
shall contain not less than sixteen 
per cent of milk fat, and not more 
than two-tenths per cent of acid 
reacting substances, calculated in 
terms of lactic acid, and shall be 
derived from clean, pure, whole-- 
some milk. 

_ (b) Whipping or double cream 
shall consist of cream as above 
defined and shall contain not less 
than thirty per cent of milk fat. 


(ec) Ice cream shall be made 
from eream and sugar, with or 
without a natural flavoring, and 
must contain not less than ten per 
cent of milk fat. 

(d) Fruit or nut ice cream 
shall be made from cream, sugar 
and sound, clean, fruits or nuts, 
and shall contain not less than 
eight per cent of milk fat. 

Section 2. Whosoever sells, ex- 
changes or has in his possession 
with intent to sell or exchange, or 
offer for sale, cream, whipping 


- eream, ice cream, or fruit or nut 


ice cream, which does not conform 
with the requirements provided 


for in section one of this act, shall 
be fined not less than fifty dollars 
nor more than two hundred dol- 
lars, and for a second offense not 
less than one hundred dollars nor 
more than five hundred dollars. _ 


Support This Bill 


Those who believe in this legis- 
lation should take action to ac- 
quaint their representatives of the 
desire to have favorable action 
taken. Write to your representa- 
tives now. 


“A DANDY ISSUE” 


Several readers have forwarded 
compliments of the last issue of 
the Reporter. Something about 
this issue pleased them and_ it 
pleases us to know this to be the 
case. 

An effort is made to make all 
issues interesting and helpful. In 
every one there is an attempt to 
present something of benefit to 
the dairy organization and to the 
individual reader. . j 

The great success of the last 
issue can be found in the fact that 
several individuals were behind 
these efforts. A few of the read- 
ers took the necessary time to 
write and express their views up- 
on some subject, and in addition 
to this, reports were made concern- 
ing the activities of several Local 
organizations. : 

Why not maintain these efforts 
and make the Reporter the most 
interesting and helpful? Doing 
so is sure to have a great effect 
upon the welfare of the dairy or; 
ganization. si 

The letters sent to the Reporter 
from the Rome, Wayland- and 
other Loeals has had effect upon 
neighboring communities. If you 
doubt this, just read the letter 
from New Lyme, appearing in 
this issue. 

Make use of the paper to help 
yourself and your dairy organiza- 
tion. 2 : 


AN INCREASED MILK PRO- 
DUCTION 


From figures available it ap- 
pears there has been an increased 
production of milk approximating 
10 per cent during. the past year 
in the D. C. S. Co. territory. 

Even with prices tending to- 
ward lower levels, there is at the 
present time a greater tendency 
to increase the production of milk 
than has existed for the past three 
years. 

This inerease is not brought 
about so much by regular produ- 
cers as it is by farmers who have 
suffered from declining livestock 
and grain markets. 


An increased production of 10. 


per cent each year demands great- 
er sales efforts. 
gent marketing and encouraging 
of consumption of milk and dairy 
products, 

Serious consideration should be 
given to the proposition of joining 
in with the Pennsylvania State 
Dairy Council and ‘thru it en- 
deavoring to spread knowledge 
re the value of milk as 

ood. 


It calls for intelli- 


‘Editor. Reporter :—In reply to 
your request for methods for cool- 
ing milk, I beg leave to submit the 
following which, in an experience 
of over thirty years, I have found 
perfectly satisfactory. I have a 
milk house 8 by 8 feet square with 
conerete foundation and floor, and. 
conerete tank in.one corner large 
enough to hold four ten gallon 
milk cans. In the center of the 
building is a dug well 20 feet deep, 
walled with 24 inch sewer pipe 
and joined with cement. 

The temperature of water rang- 
es from 40 degrees-in winter to 48 
degrees in summer. The evening 
milk is put into the cans, and the 
cans placed in the tank and water 
pumped into the tank until it gov- 
ers the cans within an inch of the 
top. After standing from 20 to 30 
minutes, the milk is stirred with 
a long handled dipper as is also 
the water in the tank. = 

In hot weather the water is 
changed once before bed time. 
The morning milk is treated the 
game way except that it gets more 
stirring to cool it down sooner. I 
would not take any cooler I ever 
saw as a gift and be obliged to use 
it. The secret of keeping milk is 


clean milk to start with, clean 


utensils, and water of temperature 
around 50 degrees.—C. A. Trow- 
bridge. ; 
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COOLING MILK 


Editer Reporter:—I have no | 
milk cooler and have tried various 


ways to cool milk, but find the— 


following the very best. 
For Winter—As soon as milked, 

my helper takes the warm milk, 

places it in a tank of cold water 


BESSEMER 


MOTOR 


41-1%-2% AND ‘4 TON 
BUILTTOLAST 


The Kay Motor Sales Co. 


789 Wick Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 


Bell Phone M 2819 


pet EES 
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TERMS 


The Packard Cleveland 


1021 WICK AVENUE 


Main 3310 


Cold, fresh pumped water 


and rapidly while children fed 


ean deceive the people by 


—oleo. 


~ PACKARD ~ 
‘A FEW BARGAINS IN USED TRUCKS _ 


Packard 44 ton dump complete, good running condition, $800.00. 
Packard 1919 14 ton pneumatic, same as 1921 model, built for 

~ work, overhauled in our shop, $1800.00. : ss 
- Word Truck, large body, good running condition, $150.00. 
Also, 1, 2 and 3-ton Packard rebuilt trucks at very low prices 

Buy now while prices are low and take delivery later on. f 


the same as in the 1 
can set in tank in mi 


ways placed in tank. 1 
weather is very warm, just bed 
retiring, the water is remo 
from the tank and refilled w 
cold, fresh pumped water. — 
top’of the can is covered | 
cheese cloth and the tank cove 
to keep the cold in—Bion Faun 
Norrisville Local. 


As an illustration of this 
milk producers know that b 
contains vitamines that cat 
growth ‘and oleomargerine 
not contain vitamines, an 
know that butter fed to child 
will cause them to grow norm 


substitutes will not grow and 
suffer from mal-nutrition, ye 
‘oleo makers ignore these fact: 
try to secure laws thru which 
unable to distinguish butter 
The Farm Bureau is provid 
men and funds to combat inter 
attacking any group of fa: 
All groups must stand t 
when it comes to safeg 
either the farmer or the co 
ing public. bs err 


TRUCK 


x 


Auto. 6 


Motor Co. | 


Sie Council of thé PC: 
.. to be held on Friday, Mar. 
¥ at Youngstown, several im- 
tant matters will be up_ for . 
$1001 and action. — 
of Directors, a program 
1 should be considered Ee the 
us committees, 
or the benefit of the com- 

es, the Reporter gives the 
owing brief remarks: 


( mmittee « on Local Shippers 


a) Differential. © The Pitts- 
gh district has held to a five 
mt butter fat differential for sev- 
‘al month. Should this be 
ranged ? 
‘(b) Limiting Surplus. 
an, if any, can be devised for 
miting the surplus milk pro- 
uced by local shippers? Very 
w of the small dealers take care 
f surplus milk and it creates a 
a. oan during the flush sea- 


What 


"Oe Saeigne Refusal To Accept 


ei ee During the past 
ere has been a great in- 
fe in the number of local 


a rs and of late some of the . 


ers. are refusing or protesting 
iin on additional local ship- 
i This is quite an important 
r and ought to be gone over 
joroughly by the Committee. 
_ Advertising Committee 


(a) Milk Campaigns. In sev- 
‘al places attempts are being 
ade to bring about Milk Cam- 
aigns. Some recommendations 
ight be made in this regard. 

(b) Dairy Council. A state 
rganization of the National 
airy Council has been organized 
1 Pennsylvania, and it is pro- 
osed for the D. C. S. Co. to join 
ith it. Thru this organization 
unds are made available for edu- 
ational purposes. The Philadel- 
hia producers organization has 
ined in with the State Council 
nd it is generally looked upon as 

practical plan thru which the 
airy industry can advance the. 
nowledge concerning the value 
f milk and dairy products. 

Condensory Committee 

(a) Organization. The Nation- 
| Milk Producers Association is 
udeavoring to bring about thor- 
ugh organization of condensory 
istricts and the aid of the Farm 
ureau and Grange has been 
yught to bring this about. 

How can we secure thorough or- 
anization of condensory: produc- 
rs in this district? | 

(b) “Should producers supply- 
ig condensories accept less than 
uid milk prices? 

Local Organizations 

(a) Regular Meetings. Many 
ocals fail to have regular meet- 
igs. 

(b) Maintaining Interest, It 

necessary to maintain interest 

' the members in the affairs of 
le organization. What are the 


est ways in which this .can be 
one? 


recent meeting of the.* 


| outlined including subjects | 


@ © 0 mplete FOr ainimtion: 
Every Local should secure and 
maintain a 100 per cent organiza- 
tion. How can this be accom- 
plished? 


Surplus Milk Committee > 


(a) Surplus Milk. During cer- 
tain months of the year there is a 
,great increase in the production 
of milk and this creates a surplus 
over fluid market demands. How 
can the surplus be taken care of? 


(b) Substitutes. What can be 
done to keep Substitutes from 
ruining markets for dairy pro- 
ducts? 

(ce) Unproduective Cows. There 
are many producers who are 
keeping cows that are ‘‘board- 
ers’? in every sense. How can 
they be made to understand this 
is unprofitable both for them- 
selves and other dairymen? 

(d) Use of Milk by Farmers. 
There is every indication that 
farmers generally use less milk 
than people in the cities. 


Educational Committee 


(a) 
(b) 


Cow Testing Associations. 
Cost Accounting. 


Institutes Drawing Crowds 


A. W. Place of the D. C.'S. Co., 
has been doing institute work for 
the State University and reports 
‘larger crowds this year than last 
and a willingness to bury self and 
go with»the group for a 100 per 
cent organization. Several new 
live stock shipping associations 
have been formed and are saving 
the farmers considerable money. 


- Milk Laws for Pennsylvania 


Mr. Wise, director of the D. C. 
S. Co., addressed a meeting in 
Harrisburg, last month, on the 
Pittsburgh plan of selling milk. 
We hear good reports from Har- 
risburg, concerning laws for the 
control of milk in Pennsylvania. 
Some laws of this kind are needed 
in Ohio, and it is encouraging to 
know some are in the works. 


farmer. 


money comes in. 
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THE TRI-STATE MOTORS CO, 


217 WICK pave. (OPPOSITE RAYEN SCHOOL) 
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The PLAN 
for YOUR 
HOME 


Is Here 


Let us show it to you. It is just the type of home you 
have always wanted, exactly suited to this locality and climate. 
One that will meet your requirements and express your indi- 
vidual desires in a home of your own. 


KEITH’S PLANS 
FOR THE NATION’S HOMES 

It is among the large collection of prize designs of the nationally © 
known ‘‘Keith’s Plans’’ which we have here in our office in actual photo- 
graphs showing just how they look when built. This is part of the free 
home building service we offer you. 

When it comes to buying the material*for your home—we can save 
you money and still -give you the best quality to be had. We buy our 
lumber direct from the mills which enables us to sell it right. 

Come in and find out more about it, if you want to be sure of getting 
the most pleasing and satisfactory home and materials to build right. 


The Westemn Reserve Lumber Co. 


West Dawson St. WARREN,O. W. &N. Phone 2114, 2115 
Erie Street NILES, OHIO Bell Phone 60, 91 
Prospect Street GIRARD, OHIO Bell Phone 514 
Jay Street NEWTON FALLS, OHIO Tell. 192 
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“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


NEW LOCATION 


116 EAST FEDERAL ST. 
(Directly Opposite Park Theatre) 


Mathew’s Cut-Rate Medicine Store 


cr 


Progressive, prosperous business men advertise in The Price Reporter 


D-3950 AUTO-6289 ~ 


OLDSMOBILE ECONOMY TRUCK 


3, TO 1 TON 


We are selling trucks each month to the progressive men in this commun- 
ity who realize the Ba oss and economy of motor transportation for the 


The live, up-to-date farmers are requesting us to send them reading matter 
-on the Oldsmobile Truck. Are you one of them? 


- Payments can be arranged to correspond with the time when your crop 


OUR CREED-“WE WIN BY COMPARISON,” 
OUR POLICY—"WE SERVE § TRY TO PLEASE.” 


| not 
owe | 


FARMERS’ WEEK CROWD _ 
join in securing passage of such 
_a bill. The price of raw wool is 


’ BREAKS RECORD 


~ 


Approximately 7000 real dirt 
farmers were in attendance at 
Farmers’ Week held in Columbus, 


during the first week of February.. 


This number exceeds by 1000 the 
previous record made last year. 
Farmers’ Week has become a 
classic in Ohio and anyone who 
has attended the meeting one year 
will plan to attend every year, 80 
the attendance i§ sure to increase 
, each year. 


“Organization and Co-operation’’ 
The key words of this week 


were organization and co-opera- ’ 


tion, for farmers realized as never 
before that organization is the 
only safeguard for their future 
welfare. The Holstein Associa- 
‘tion, The Jersey Association, The 
Wool Growers Association, The 
Fruit Growers, etc., were all there 
with inspiring programs boosting 
their favorite commodity, but in 
the Farm Bureau they all united 
to secure proper legislation for 
each group and which would tend 
to build up farming in general. 
They all voted for the resolu- 
tion favoring legislation provid- 
ing that ice cream shall contain 
no other fat except butter fat and 
that the amount of butter fat 
shall not be less than 10 per cent. 


It is a fraud upon the public to- 


call anything ice cream that does 
not contain cream, or as little as 


one half of one per cent as some. 


cream sold in the state has shown 
when analyzed. 


Wool Growers Seek Legislation 


Every farm organization joined 
with Farm Bureau and voted for 
a resolution asking that a law be 
enacted to mark goods that have 
pure wool and shoddy in it. It 
only t&kes about 10 pounds of 
wool to fit out a person with suit, 
overcoat and several suits of un- 
derwear and with the highest 
quality of wool this. would only 
bring the farmer $4.00. As a suit 
of pure yirgin wool will weaf 10 
times as long as a suit made from 
shoddy (which is ground up rags) 


the entire consuming public will 


only a small part of the cost of 
clothing. 
Where Co-operation IsHad 
You can get together and pass 


high sounding resolutions, but if: 


you do not get back of them with 
money to employ the best talent 
obtainable, to put these things up 
to your law makers, you will 
never get™them. This money is 
not raised for bribers for that day 
is past, but-it is necessary to se- 
eure facts that will combat mis- 
representation of special interests 
who are working to develop their 
business at the farmers’ expense. 


ASHTABULA COUNTY PROMI- 


é NENT. 


‘Mr. J. H. Sparling, president of 
Ashtabula County Farm Bureau, 
and County Agent Sleeth, are to 


be congratulated. Reports state — 


that 42 from Ashtabula County at- 

‘ tended Farmers’ Week. The in- 
spiration of such a week to get in- 
to 42 men of: one county means 
much for the county. By the way, 
Ashtabula County is putting over 
a $10.00 membership drive and 
they have 1539 members at $10.00 
per, for three yéars.and the cam- 
paign-is still under way. Hats off 
to Ashtabula County 


* HARTFORD LOCAL 


Hartford Local had ‘a fine turn- 
out at its last meeting, 21 members 
being present. To add to the in 
terest of the meeting, refresh- 
ments were served. 

A subscription was made for the 
Temple of Agriculture Fund. 

We are planning a banquet for 
our March meeting, inviting the 
ladies to come_with their men 
folks. 

_ The officers of the Hartford 
Local are: F. C. Reeder, Pres.; E. 
O. Fitch, Vice Pres. ; W. G. Colton, 
Secy., and J. Zeigler, Treas. 

Regular meetings are held on 
the third Saturday evening of 
each month.—W. G. C. 


‘ 


[ FARMS! FARMS! FARMS! | 


From the fact that we specialize on farms we have made an effort to secure a 


fine selection. 


We have some fine stock, dairy, fruit, truck and poultry farms. 


We can supply you with from one-half acre to 300 acres, most of them in fine 
locations, on brick and macadam roads, some with all modern conveniences, some 
with all stock; crops and implements and we have some nice places that we will 


exchange for good city property. We will give you good terms, 


If you are inter- 


ested in suburban homes or farms we will be glad to show you our choice selec- 


C. E. TAYLOR or J. A. BURKHOLDER 


tion. Inquire 


€ 
| Main 7198 


620 Home Savings & Loan Building 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Auto, 4227. 


Auto Phone 6553 


Bell, Fed. 4452 - 


THE AUTO IGNITION Co. | 


Specialists on Magnetos, Generators and Starters 
FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES 


Dixie Remy Bosch 
. Berling foo Delco Klaxon 
North East Rayfield Auto Lite 
U. S. L. Batteries Connecticut Westinghouse 


Put a BOSCH MAGNETO on Your Tractor 


28 Pyatt Street 


, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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sas GLEANERS 


On Saturday evening, February 
5th, The Gleaner Clearing House 
Association invited its stockhold- 
ers, of the Lockwood Branch 
Store, to an oyster supper. _ 

After the supper they were 
hall, by Mr. F. H. Mack, the presi-- 
dent of the Local Board. 
~The local board consisting of 
two members from Mesopotamia, 
two from Bloomfield and one from 
Greene, were re-elected for an- 
other year. Pi 

Mr. G. V. Koch, the manager of 
the Branch, discussed the plans 
for the coming year in which he 
explained some points of the busi- 
ness not fully understood by some 
present. ; 

The following measures were 
adopted by a vote of the stock- 
holders: 

First : 
lowed on feed when purchased in 


‘quantities of notzless than five 
‘hundred pounds from ears and 


not less tham=ten hundred pounds 
from storage. 


Second: Favoring a schedule’ 


of delivery in the territory occu-. 
pied by the stockholders, of gro- 
ceries and small amounts of feed. 
The plan to be put on trial for 
three months. 
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All Your Fields.’’ 


ses Lei § Ce 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Quick Service 


called to a meeting, in the town ‘ 


That a discount be al- 


ejoioioieietetetoietelololuleletetetetsieiieinicieletefoieiotole gegen 
. ‘a <4 ms a ae Pe > » 
Hit the Yellow Spots 


In Your Cornfield With : 


BESSEM 


PULVERIZED LIMESTONE | 


_BESSEMER PULVERIZED LIMESTONE is necessary i 
producing big crops af planting good seed. . a6 


IT IS the most economical form of lime you can use. mo a 


LIMESTONE is hard to get during the rush season—b ‘ 
sure of your supply—order now so you will a 
the right time. tees waar 


WRITE for prices and our free booklet, ‘‘Big Yields fr 1 


a 


Mr. Koch their heartiest sup, 
‘and to come together agai 


three months. 


‘The Feed Mill and Store loc 
at Lockwood Station was fo 
ly owned by Mr. C. A. W 
‘and has been under the Gle 
Management the past year an 
entering upon its second year 1 
_ good prospects of increased b 
ness and added service.—C. 


© INSTITUTE AT EAST 
- 


Be 


A very successful Farmers’ 
_ stitute was held during the se 
week of February at Hast R 
ter, Ohioe > ¢ sh iota oe 
The County Agent of C 
biana County assisted loca 
ties and made it possible t 
an Institute without State 
port. The good attendance 
general local interest will ma 
possible to hold a regular 
Institute there next year. 
President Brenneman Y¥ 
scheduled to give a talk © 
‘“‘The Milk Situation.” 
duties interfered with his a 


instead. ELE ME 


——-——— 
wa 
Ae 
es 
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have it to use | 


y xe 


he Hoparee of ae 5th, 
ould like to ask why the farm- 
should not hold back and ex- 
better prices?’ We ean not 
t if their cost of productjon 
been higher than prices ¢i 
vhich the farmer can afford to 
f at. What are they geurg to do 
itt; ) 
the farmer finishes out hogs 
a 20 cent market and finds 
n_ he gets them finished the 
market is 10 cents, what does he 
lot He generally takes the 10 
ents and does a lot of growling 
4 never is heard by the con- 
umer. * 
Not so with these limestone peo- 
le. They place their kick where 
hey expect_every farmer to see it. 
to the farmers pocket book 
ring, they had better look a 
farther and see if their own 
d thousands of others stomachs 
*t suffer. It is time, or rather 
thought during the war the 
ity people had found out that 
hey had to look to the farm for 
heir eats. 
see in the daily papers, and 
the Grange News that they 
vocating dividing the states 
eastern and western zones 
en try to put over “ day- 
vasté’’ on us of the eastern 
The south tried to pull 
y from the north on the slay- 
uestion. 
ey could not get this bill 
pee. Congress with us united. 
f they can get us divided they 
hink they can carry it since most 
f the farmers Tive in the -west. 
What are you going to do, kick 
r swallow?—H. P. M. 


Is Limestone High? 


The proper thing to do is to re- 
use to buy anything that is not 
vorth the money, but the difficult, 


=e 


ry 


hing for most of us is to ‘deter- 


nine the values. 

For illustration, there are lots 
f people who believe milk is high 
iced’ and not worth the money. 
me believe this in spite of the 


_ FARMS—If you want to buy an 
Ashtabula farm, we have them, 
both large and small. 


Harris & Witherell 
1844 Main St. Ashtabula, O 


KS 
WANTED ra 


Botle washer and milk bottling 
_™machine for dairy. Address 


o. J. Warren Pulaski, Pa, 


—_—____.. 


, down, 
' eouple hours work to each day 


, cS } * : = 


: ages 
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fact fate ‘prices Givetted the 


least of any food, and just be- — 


cause prices are declining on some 
commodities which reached the 
profiteering class, they believe 
milk prices ought to decline with 
the rest of them. There are lots 
of people who are refusing to buy 
milk because they believe it is not 
worth the money. The facts are, 
milk is the best buy on the market. 
~ These people who are refusing 
to buy milk are doing so to the 
detriment of their health and also 
their pocket book. 

“To the soil, limestone is very 
much like milk i is to the body. It 
is life, and cannot survive on sub- 
stitutes. Before refusing to buy 
limestone, an investigation should 


' be made to determine whether it 


is a fact or a supposition that 
limestone prices are too high. 

The discussion carried in the 
last issue of the Reporter was for 
the purpose of giving the situa- 
tion to the readers and after 
which it was believed the readers 
eould determine whether they 
wanted to buy or not. If they 
want to buy, the limestone is for 
sale and the price is established 
as has been stated. If they don’t 
want to buy, the limestone manu- 
facturers will leave the stone in 
the ground. Unlike the farmer, 
these concerns do not produce and 
sell goods on which they expect to 
lose money. 

_ When the farmers’ prices go 
the most of them add a 


and produce more goods in an ef- 
fort to secure the same money. As 
long as this is done, the city peo- 
ple ‘never need to worry about 
short rations. > 

The Reporter doesn’t know 
whether limestone prices are too 
high or not. If they are we would 
surely refuse to buy, but if they 


are not, we would not economize © 


by adopting the policy of the fel- 
low who eats oleomargerine. 
Letters from. the readers on 
these subjects are appreciated for 
they lead into discussions quite 
profitable to all who thus have the 


opportunity of seeing the other 


fellow’s viewpoint. . 
PALMER LOCAL 


The next meeting of Palmer 
Local will be held on Monday 
afternoon, March 7th, starting at 
2:00 p. m. sharp. 

This meeting is to be held at 
Palmer . Creamery. President 
Brememan will be present and all 
members are asked to be present. 


Attend the meetings of your dairy « 


organization. 


HARTZELL’S 
_ YOUNGSTOWN ’S LARGEST CLOTHIERS AND FURNISH- 


ERS FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


ee Ny Sales Agents for the 
Fs Famous “Hart Schaffner & Marx,’’ Society Brand 
and other finest makes of clothing 


141 to 147 West Federal St. 


PALMER’ LOCAL WANTS 
INFORMATION 


Editor Reporter:—Your differ- 


ent letters urging to forward. 


something concerning Palmer 
Local for publication received. 

- To start with I must confess 
that we had no meeting in the 
months of December, 1920, and 
January, 1921; but nevertheless I 
believe the members of our Local 
are good and loyal to the_D. C. S. 
Co. 
Our meeting place is not a pro- 
per place for cold weather, as the 
building has not been finished, but 
before another winter makes its 
appearance, we will be housed 
snugly. 

Our last meeting was held Feb. 
7, 1921, our regular meeting night 
being the first Monday night of 
each month. 

- Our building committee for our 
meeting place (which by the way 
is built of cement block and under 
roof) advised waiting a little 
while .longer before completing 
the building as lumber is expected 
to drop in price. 

The longest discussion of hie 
evening was had on ‘‘How can we 
reduce to the minimum the haul- 
ing expense of ouf milk and be 
just_to both the hauler and pro- 
ducer.” Nothing definite was de- 
cided on. but before long ~some- 
thing may work out to lighten the 
burden of expensive hauling to 
the winter producer. 

It was also voted to send to the 


Price Reporter a contribution of ° 


our Local of $10.00 for the Temple 
of Agriculture. 
Our meeting hour for the month 


Seven 


of March one will be changed, 
and instead of 8:00 p. m., on Mar. 
7th, it will take place at 2:00 p. 
m., in the afternoon. 

The reason for this change is 
that our Grand President, Mr. P. 
S. Brenneman, and probably an- 
other member of our Directors 
will be with us. Some of our mem- 
bers have as far as eight and ten 
miles away and for these the 
change was wiade so every one can 
be present. This meéting will 
take place in the Palmer Cream- 
ery (where it is warm) which 
place was sincerely offered by the 
factory manager, and thankfully 
accepted by our officers. 

Should any one of the Locals of 
the D. C. S. Co. have a good plan 
of reducing the cost of hauling, in 


‘a just way to hauler and producer, 


let’s hear from you in the next 
issue of the Price Reporter.—Jos. 
Keyser. 


BRAND BILL PASSES SENATE 


The Brand Bill, meant to grant 
co-operative bargaining rights to 
farmers’ organizations, ete., in 
Ohio, ‘has passed the State Senate 
unanimously. 

This bill was presented by Sena- 
tor Chas. Brand of Urbana, Ohio, 
who was formerly President of the 
Columbus dairymen’s organiza- 
tions) 2ee 

Word comes to the Reporter 
that considerable opposition to 
this bill may appear when it is 
presented to the members of the 
House and efforts should be made 
to have the supporters of this 
legislation on the alert. . 
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Carbon Agricultural 
Limestone 
96 Per Cent Purity Guaranteed 4 


Quotations for Spring Delivery 
Should Be Obtained Now 


Learn from us what Agricultural Limestone will cost by oH 


delivered to zone nearest station. 


Freight, which must be added to your cost, advanced 40% 
August 26, 1920, and you will want to know what this rate is. 


: 
Get in Hine for your spring requirements. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


If you can not use a carload we will put you in touch with 
our nearest agent, who will be glad to sell you any quantity. 


Write to Us Now 


The Carbon Limestone Co. 


Bight (ees 
NEW LYME LOCAL 
100 Per Cent to 21-2 Per Cent 


President V. E. Michael of New 
Lyme Local, announces that the 
+ next regular meeting of Mar. 7th 
will be held at ‘‘Grange Hall.’’ 
_ We expect some good “speakers, 
and it is hoped that a full attend- 
ance will be had. We have had 
a 100 per cent membership for 
over a year and the ‘attendance at. 
our regular meetings would indi- 
eate not over 2 1-2 per cent of ac- 
tive interest. It takes something 
more than membership to make a 
perfect organization. It may work 
while everything runs smooth but 
when trouble comes, the commun- 
ity that has kept posted on condi- 
tions and work together as one 
unit is the winner. 


Don’t Depend Upon Others 


The D.C. S. Co. is simply:a sys- 
tem of units and like an army to 
obtain. best results each division 
must do its full share; the feeling 
that someone else will look after 
your interest and that it is not 
necessary for you to attend a 
meeting is not right. Come out, 
and keep posted on what is being 
done. Also let us profit by what 
a ‘‘farmer wife’’ says in the last 
issue of the ‘‘Reporter’’? which is 
that no man with a level head.will 
20 away and leave his wife to sit 
at home alone. Bring ‘her.along 
boys, it may make it easier for 
you to get away to go to the circus 
alone, if oceasion should. demand 
some time. 

The discussion in the past two 
issues of the Price Reporter re- 
garding inactive Locals prompts 
this appeal from the writer, who 
hopes and believes that a few of 
these reminders may be of benefit 
to the organization in stimulating 
interest. Our neighbors from 
Rome have arisen from the dead 
and are very much in evidence just 
now. 

I don’t know how they did it, 
whether it was Joe Breslyn’s 
“foratory’’ or whether Uncle John 
Kampf waved the magie wand. 
At any rate there has been a re- 
vival of interest and what one 
Loeal can do another can. 

H. W. Mead, the advisory Coun- 
cilman of this Local (anda good 
one) has left his own work and 
helped the writer to overcome ob- 
stacles to put our membership 
where it is. He is so much inter- 
ested and discouraged because we 
ean not get a.turn-out that he has 
promised, in event of a full ‘attend- 
ance at any time, he would stand 
on his head and sing asong. You 
know Howard never puts up a 
bluff, so come out and make him 
deliver the goods.—E. J. P. 


WE AGREE WITH PATTEE 


Mr. Richard Pattee, of the New 
England milk producers associa- 
tion, in his address in Columbus, 

; during Farmers’ Week said: (‘An 
ideal condition toward which 
farm organizations now should 


Strive is to get the consumers or- * 


ganized and have them in confer- 

ences in which the p¥ice of farm- 
: ie ; 

ers’ commodities are determin- 


ed.” 


years and we agree with Mr. 

Pattee, that other organizations 

would ‘profit by adopting the same 

policy. , 

NEW MILK LAW FOR PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


A bill has been introduced in 
the Pennsylvania legislature relat- 
ing to milk, cream, icone: milk, 


condensed, ‘evaporated, or concen- | 


trated milk, powdered milk, dried 
milk and dessicated milk, ice 
eream and their fluid derivatives ; 
prohibiting the. introduction of 
foreign fats into them and stipu- 
lating penalties and providing for 
the enforcement of the act. 

This bill is intended to prevent 
the sale in Pennsylvania of imita- 


tion condensed milk which is milk 
from which the butter fat. has ~ 
been removed and replaced by | 


vegetable oils and which is now 
being largely sold in competition 
with condensed whole milk.: It 
also will prevent the introduction 
of vegetable oils.in the place of 
butter fat inice cream or in cream 
and also prohibits the sale of 
skimmed condensed milk in pack- 
ages containing less, than ten 
pounds net weight. The State De- 
partment is charged with the en- 
forcement of the aet and it will 
become effective three months 
after its passage. 


Write to Representatives 


This is an important measure 
for all milk producers and those 
members of the D. C. S. Co resid- 
ing in Pennsylvania should get 
busy with their representatives in 
the State Legislature and see that 
they are back of this bill. This is 
primarily a health measure as the 
removal of butter fat from milk 
deprives it of the essential princi- 
pal that promotes growth (known 
as vitamine) and characterized by ; 
Dr. McCollum as fat soluble egg 
with which all members of the D. 
C. 8. Co. who have read his book 
‘The Newer Knowledge of Nutri- 
tion’’ are familiar. 

Experiments conducted 
rats fed upon 
others fed upon these . imitation 
milks haye conelusively shown 
that no growth could be obtained 


by a substitution of the imitation . 


article. Use your influence to see 
that this Bill receives the proper 
support. 


NEW LOCAL AT DICKSON- 
BURG 


The milk producers in the vi- 


einity of Dicksonburg, Crawford — 
Co., Pa., at a meeting held in the 


Grange Hall in that place on 
Thursday evening, Feb. 3, 
they could no longer afford. to re- 
main outside the ranks of organ- 
ized dairymen and hence they or- 


ganized a Dieksonburg Local with 


the following officers: 
President—h., M. Offensend. 
Vice Pres, Arthur Carless. 


Secretary—Fred C. Chapman, 
Treasurer—N,. P. Wood. 


Previous to the organization of 
thes D.. Gz-B5 Cox, Dicksonburg : 


This is: the adkdition Bae : 
whieh the D. C. S. Co. has been — 

working in Pittsburgh, for two tim 

- incorporated. 

-eratifying to know that they real- 


“The Price of Milk.’’ 


with 
whole milk and*® 


said - 


aintai 
reanization but failed to co 

inue it after the D. = S. Co. was 
Lt: 


ized the advantage of co-operative 
effort and we are sure the mem-— 
bers of the D. C. 8. Co. will wel- 
come the. representatives of this. 
young local’ into their midst. 


PRAISE FOR DR. KING’S. 
BOOK 


Some time ago 1, received by 
mail a copy of Dr. King’s book :on, 
Not being 
actively engaged in the dairy busi- 
ness and having no milk to sell, I 
didn’t think the book would in- 
terest me. I delayed looking at it. 


_ I did pick it up the other evening, 
however, and when I laid it down 
I had read it thru from cover to 1 


cover,. 


T was Someniat amazed at the © 


thoroughness with which Dr. King . 
chad covered the subject and I was 
surprised and gratified beyond 
words at the simplicity of the 


language used by the writer in-_ 
milk at prices asked by th 


bringing out the facts. 


Any dairyman who can read 


English, can, by reading this book 
understand, readily why the 
price of his product varies from 


time to time. -About the only ar-— 


eument the average dairyman has 
been able to put up is: “‘If the 


price of feed goes up, the price of | 
milk ought to go’up, and if the — 


price of feed don’t come down, 


there is no reason under the sun 


why the price of milk should.”’ 
‘After reading this book, no dairy- 
man will be guilty of using that 
argument agaih. 

If every dairyman in the United 
States would read the book there 


would be great rejoicing among ~ 


the angels in Heaven. Rather a 
he remark you might say, 


) © 


4 “100 Lbs. Net « 4 


However, so that we might offer ge e 
proof to dairymen, we have tabulated and averaged t 
analyses of Union Grains made by the different Sie 


~' 94.74% (Our claim, 24%). 
(Our claim, 10%). 


_ depend, on at all Aes 


| UBIKO 


especially ae 


fewer unpleasant and 
- xfientary remarks made ab 


2 made during the past 


“not | it a pat el 


956 TESTS inn 


‘\the same the bre 


"We have always ¢ claimed Union Gr 
be uniform in the proportion of its ir 
ents. We knew this because of our ¢ 
preparation and thorough mixing, a1 

cause the tests which we make from ti 
time have proven that each sack 1 is th 
as every other. 


story. 840 samples analyzed for protein shove an ane 

325 samples analyzed f 
6.63% (Our claim, 5%). 291 samples analyzed for fil 
These figures- prove hsditee 


And uniform feed means 
turns from your stock. Tryitandsee. 


Union Grains is made by the ‘manufacturers 
Stock Feed, Ubiko Buttermilk Egg Mash, Ubike 
termilk Growing Mash and Ubiko Pig Meal. 


THE UBIKO MILLING €O. Dept. 


Balanced R 


ing to the D. C. s. 
Dr. King’s book, the 


‘Price Committee. ‘If all 
fane expressions ay 
by the dairymen of t 
every time there was a 
_ price of milk was 


385 and 7-16 times larg 
book on ‘‘The Price o 
figured it out one nig’ 


and producers : 
Market. The dealers 
having a large surplus 
and unable to-accept all 


men. ee 

In general it appear: 
be done to improve mar 
ditions. There is nee 
thorough organi 
operation amongst 
working with b 


ee wee 8 dm 
thusiasm for the-D. C. S. 
the fine spirit in whic! 
ates makes hi 
sirable. fi 

In the inteseae ae all Co: 
: is necessary for bett 
tion and co-operation. 
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FOR ALL FARM is 


he 
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L fie 
FARMER turned a young 
i } bull into a pasture, and 
lem | later found it impossible 
=—— to get the bull back into 
the x: The hired man 
neighbors failed to dg the 
rick. Finally the owner posted 
00 reward sign on the front 


re. One day Pat was driving 
oy and saw it. Already quite a 
srowd had gathered, as the news 
f the savage bull spread all over 
‘county. But it looked easy to 
at. He went in, took off his coat, 
spit on his hands and started out. 
The bull saw Pat coming and im- 
nediately started to paw the 
varth. The closer Pat came the 
nore dirt was kicked up. Pat be- 
gan to weaken. The persperation 
itarted to trickle and his knees 
mote. Then, as he drew out his 
“ed handkerchief to mop his brow, 
he bull decided the zero hour had 
some. With a snort, he went over 
che top and Pat went into high. 
The bull was gaining, but Pat was 
ieaded straight towards the barn 
‘ot, and as he neared the barn he 
vhouted: ““Open the gate; I’m 
»oringin’ him alive.’’ 
Jompares to Dairy Organization 
_ The above is a simple little story 
md may not be true but it de- 
eribes the dairy organization 
ost exactly. Substitute the word 
vrofit for bull, officers for Pat, and 
ead the story again. 


3. 8. Company has been laboring 
vith the problems of marketing, 
caany things have been learned. 
't has learned that all the ailments 
ying within the industry has been 
‘reated mostly by those engaged 
n the production, manufacture 
nd distribution of milk and it has 
seen further learned that no 
ingle branch of the industry is 
ble to elevate the business ex- 
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_ During the three years the D. 


SOUND SENSE 


The Temple of Agriculture is meant to providé a home where these organizations can 
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MEMBERS OF D. C. S. 


cept thru co-operation with each 
other and those who consume the 
product. It has also seen the 
futility of dairymen blaming the 
other fellow and failing to assume 
their own responsibilities. 

The D. C. S. Company has made 
considerable progress because it 
has not tried to dodge producer 
responsibilities. There has always 
existed a frankness and effort to 
secure and disseminate the facts 
regardless of what they were. 

The policy is to correct the ail- 
ments of the industry regardless 
of where they are found, whether 


maintained upon as prosperous a 
basis as possible at all times. With 
a first class product, produced in 
relation to market demands and 
marketed in an efficient manner, 
producers will have gone the farth- 
est toward fulfilling the purpose. 
The Quality Product 


The members of the D. C. S. 
Company must now open the gate 
to a better product. Good-clean, 
sweet milk must be the aim of 
every member. The dairy organi- 
zation would not advocate quality 
milk if it should not be the pro- 
per thing to do. They advocate 
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* Do not depend entirely upon the strainer to make clean 
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~ milk. Fine particles of dirt go thru the strainer and are loaded 
with bacteria which form bad flavors and cause the milk to 


- Every dairyman knows how dirt gets into milk and most 
of them know how to prevent it. . 
Consumers in Pittsburgh district contributed a quarter of 
a million dollars last month as an inducement for better milk. 
They are willing to do their part, 
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with producer, dealer or consumer. 
The surprising thing is that 
most of dairy troubles either or- 
iginate or are fostered. on the 


‘dairy farm. The greatest work 


of the dairy organization is with 
itself. 
A Fortunate Condition. 


It is a fortunate circumstance 
that this is true. If the members 
are sincere to the purpose they 
ean better remedy faults of their 
own than they can of others. 

The dairy organization desires 
to have the production of milk 


idea “I want to be boss.” SUPPORT THE TEMPLE OF AGRICULTURE FUND. 


. good milk because it will bring 


more profit to the producer, and 
both buyer and consumer will be 
better satisfied. 


A start has been made along 
this line. Several men are now 
in the employ of the organization 
_who are expected to help the mem- 
bers who fail to meet a standard. 
Appreciation for these efforts has 
already been shown. 

At the February price confer- 
ence, representatives of consum- 
ers in accepting a proposition to 
continue for another month with- 
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get together and give up the 
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CO. MUST OPEN THE GATE 


By E. A. White 


out reduction of the retail price 
made the following statement: 
‘‘We realize the dairymen in this 
district are endeavoring to supply 
us with better quality of milk and 


we want them to continue to do so: 


and in their interest we agree to 
allow the retail price to go un- 
changed during this month.”’ 


That brought to dairymen in 
this district upwards of a quarter 
of a million of dollars. Other 
quarter millions of dollars will 
come as fast as dairymen produce 
better milk for these consumers. 


A More Even Production. 


The members of the D. C. S. 
Company must open the gate to a 
better program. Milk producers 
must more closely follow market 
demands. 

The present program causes 
wide variations in supply during 
the year and results in loss of con- 
siderable extent. Through this 
district the average production 
runs as follows: 

November is a low producing 
month and from then until July 
there is a constant increase. More 
than twice as much milk is pro- 
duced in June as there is in 
November. From July to Novem- 
ber the production gradually de- 
creases. ; 

In the case of one dealer buying 
eight million pounds of milk in 
February, he is called upon to 
handle an extra two million 
pounds in March, another million 
in April and four more million in 
May. 

One can readily see the problem 
this presents. 
use two quarts of milk in June 
and only one in November. 


Irregular production is one of 


the big problems, second only in 


importance to the quality of the 
product. The average producer 
cannot appreciate the extent of 


Failure of agricultural organizations to get together has always | 


weakened the farmers’ claims to the Government and law-makers. 


Consumers do not 
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“The next regular 


Wauseon, Ohio, on Thursday, ! 
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this irregularity. . Blsewhere. in 
this issue is pabushed figures rep- 
_ yesenting milk received at various 
plants during the past year. 
Sales Promotion Work ~ 
The third importa nt - ement en- 
tering into the D. C. Company. 
activitiés is sales aromouen 
Most: of us believe the dairy 
business was hot a profits ible busi- 
ness during the past year, but 
whether i¢ was or not, the produc- 
tion of milk inereased around 10 
per cent over 1919. Ten per cent 
is a yery substantial inerease and 
ean hardly be taken care of ex- 
eepting thru considerable 
effort. 
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D’S BUTTER TRADE 
F PRE-W AR TIMES 


WORLD 
i HALF ¢ 0! 


nternational “Movement Shows 

Or Decrease Since 1913— 
U. S. s Now Less than 
Inport. 


The year 1913 was the normal 
year in the world’s production 
and consumption of dairy pro- 
ducts. During that year the im- 
ports and exports of dairy pro- 
ducts reached their highest point. 
By 1919, however, the butter situ- 


ation Had undergone changes so- 


marked as to make exporting 

mh ¢ountries out of nations which be- 

oré had been recorded on the im- 

jorting side of the ledger. 

“The most sienificant change, per- 
haps is s shown by the fact that the 
total quantity of importations for 
consumption by 21 countries of the 
world fell eff by more than one- 
half. This fact is brought out by 
a study of Table 1 accompanying 

~ this article. 

' Gueh a decrease in the volume 
of international trade in butter is 
in striking contrast to the spec- 
tacular shift in the butter trade 
of the United States from a slight 
excess of imports in 1913 to an ex- 
‘cess of exports in 1919, amounting 
to 25,000,000. pounds.. 


Consumption Falls Off 


While the effective demand of 
the importing countries decreased, 
the quantities available from the 
exporting countries decreased also. 
This decrease in the’ exportable 


- surplus, however, was, not propor- 


tionately so great, as the-decrease 
in imports. This would indicate 
lower consumption of butter in’ 
these countries than in 1913. 


Gr Foreign Exchange Important 
Factor 
The depreciation of foreign cur- 
rencies not only affected. our but- 
ter trade directly, but affected our 
entire dairy..industry indirectly. 
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meeting of the Northwestern Co-opera- 
tive Sales Eee nan. will be held at the Princess Theatre, 


the council are urged to be present. 


sales~ 


is selling 


Mar. 11, at 10:00 o’clock. All 
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~The time is here when members 
of: the D. C. S. Co. must open the 

eate and allow-extensive sales ef- 
Bris ‘to be made. Consumers must 
be edueated to a greater consump- 


tion of milk and dairy products. - 


Other Activities Necessary — 


There are of course, numerous 
other activities for this dairy or- 
ganization, ‘but the ones that have 

5een mentioned are ones in which ~ 
nothing ean be accomplished ex- 
cepting with the complete  co- 
operation of the members. In- 
disputable evidence points to them 
as the things most important for 
the organization to concentrate 
upon. 


Imports into countries with low 
exchange rates are ‘discouraged or 
made prohibitive, 
other hand exports are stimulated. 


« MILK AS FOOD 


Estimates by Specialists of the 
U. S.: Dept. of Agriculture’ 


Protein, 1 quart of milk—7 qz. 
of sirloin steak; 6 oz. of round 
steak; 4.3 ecgs; 8.6 oz. of fowl. 

Energy, 1 quart of milk—11 oz. 
sirloin steak; 12 oz. round steak; 
814 eggs; 10.7 oz. of fowl. 

Another method of comparison 
is shown by the table below, in 
which the relative value of certain 
foods, as economical sources of 
protein, is given: 


To Supply Protein at Equal Cost 


Milk as cheap as Sirloin Steak 
and Hegs: 


Cts.a Qt. Cts.alb. Cts.a Doz. 
7 16.3 16 
8 ' 18.6 20.1 
9 21.0 22.6 
10 Do 25.1 
12 27.9 30.2 
15 34.9 lit 


According to this table, if milk 
at. 10 cents a quart, sir- 
loin steak must sell as low ag 23.3 
cents a pound, and eggs at 25.1 
cents a dozen, to supply protein at 
equal cost. 


To Supply Energy at een Cost. 


Cts. a Qt. Cts. a Ww Cts. a Doz, 
es 9.9 9.3 
8 AS, 10.6 
9 12.8 11.9 
10 14.2 Lay 
a2 1 15.9 
15 an ees 19.8 


It can be seen therefore, that 
milk even at 15 cents a quart 1s.a. 
cheap source of energy as com- 
pared with sirloin steak ane eges 
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while on the 


A reader sends the following 
clipping to the Reporter with a 
suggestion ‘‘it solves the dairy 
problem.’’ 

- Sir: While ringing out the old ~ 
ones, it chanced to occur to me to 
advise you that in Cuba it is the. 
custom among the inland and out- 
of-the-way towns to drive the goat 
around to the households. The — 
milk man advises, the household - oe the necessi y 0 
‘that he and his goods have arrived | “soap for the family wai 
and. the housewife promptly — solving it in advance. 
brings out the baby and hitches it eae 
onto the goat and in this way no- 
middle man enters into the deal. 
Milking machines, cans, bottles or 


Gis: are 

Would it bea 

have you sponsor a mo eme 
peed ¢ to introduce 0 


At present prices a 
economical to buy appl 
barrel than ee the box. 


For Sale at your eater Bes 
ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND | 
EAGLE MIKADO at 


AT THE LAST OFFICIAL CALL F (e) 
THE CONDITION OF BANKS. THIS 
INSTITUTION REPORTED R 
SOURCES OF “OVER -FORTY-FOUF 
MILLION AND SIX -HUNDR D 
THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


 SUTY. THREE AND EIGHT. TENTH 
PER CENT OF THE. TOTAL BA 
RESOURCES OF YOUNGSTOWN 


as 
~ 


p AS to the tewels of 
ture Fund since the last 
nd bespeaks well of the 
_taken in this Campaign 
ide a home for farm or- 
ations in Washington. 
¢ followiy g list gives the to- 
rib butions received up to 


ie 
men’s Price Rep... 


10.00 
Waterford Local... 25.00 
-Four Local ............« ed3.00 
+ Orwell Local................ 25.00 
t Ishin) ee = .. 24.00 2 
land Local ... eee 25.00 
mer Local ——..._.._._ 10.00 
ton Falls Local... 25.00 
iover Local: —........ . 14.50 
oh mond Local eas oe CASA 
SS 25.00 
mston, Modal) s...2-..., 86,00 
stav us Local , EE 25.00 


nent of routes is quite 


m the part of those 
business in charge. 


management other than 
some apparent benefit 
hemselves. As a rule the 
established primarily as 
to induce farmers living 


possible to secure a. -sufii- 


ig Seen to a 
on at low cost or at least made 
t attempt to do so. Producers 


_and if the route did 
t at that, the balance 


Paateiciast the rest 


$ unconcerned whether pro- 
generally patronized the 
wagon or not. Those who 
d to haul their own milk 
ually left to do so. 


, nee Now Desired 


Sindh producers have taken over 
1e hauling, the routes are placed _ 
pon 1 their own responsibility and 
‘ust naturally develop the most 
atisfactory service and efficiency. 
t is no longer possible to make 
p loss on a milk route by paying 
roducers less for milk. 


In trying to develop service and 
ficiency, many problems are en- 
ountered. Some of the routes are 
mg and in order to have the load 
ay the plant at a reasonable 

ese routes must be started 
rly. Usually the pr ducers at 
art of a route be aye the 


szalls for considerable _ 


se a lower price Ofie 


Feed this way 


p 30 ibs. of corn 
and oats or 
Centaur Feed 


- 70 Ibs. 


Unicorn 


Average fat ... 


heed upon the wagon it causes a 


- lower ‘cost per hundred pounds. 


The producers having the. longest 
haul desire to have all the milk 
go on the wagon because it re- 
duces their cost, while some of 
those close in feel they can haul 
their own milk cheaper than the 
cost on the route wagon. 


Only One Solution 


There is only one solution to 
these problems and that is for all 
concerned to consider circum- 
stances as they exist and seek the 
fair way out. 

The individuals must first free 
themselves from selfishness, place 
themselves in the other fellow’s 
place, so to speak. 

An attempt should be made to 
settle the matter on a basis satis- 
factory to everybody and only re- 
cede from this after every means 
of doing so has been exhausted. 


Co-operation amongst producers © 


_ DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER, 


with clover hay 


For November, four out of 
the ten highest cows in all 
Indiana cow testing associa- 
tions were fed Unicorn. 


Average milk . . 1609.5 lbs. 
59.9 lbs. 


> 


-“High- Priced” Unicorn 
~ Makes Low-Cost ‘Feed 


Those tee are 
Unicorn say hae tt 7 


priced.” 


Lasts longer. 


must go one step farther than ma- 
jority rule. Unanimous rule should 
prevail. 
- Local Settlement Desirable 
The Board of Directors of the 


D.C. 8. Co. desire local settlement - 


of these problems insofar as pos- 
sible and do not wish to be called 
upon excepting in cases where 
settlements cannot be made agree- 
able to all the members. On the 
other hand, they do wish to be 
ealled upon when local ~ parties 
cannot reach such an agreement. 

The Board of Directors recog- 
nize, even tho producers having 


the hauling in charge, that dealers - 


still have an interest in their man- 
agement. In arranging” routes, 
consideration must be given to 
handling when arriving at the 
plants and for this reason the 
hauling committees should seek co- 
operation of the plant-manager. 
Perhaps there can be no hard 


Those who are feeding Uni- 
corn say that it gives them a 
greater profit than they cat 
get with any other feed. 

The Unicorn feeders know 
that it’s not the price of a thing 
that counts, but how much 
you get for your money. 

. There’s more milk and more 
profitin a ton of Unicorn than 
thereisinaton of anyother feed 
—home- mixed or bot 
Use Unicorn and « 
your feed bills. Goes 


_less—not more. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 
Chicago 


New England Office at Boston 


and fast rules applied to these- 
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cut down 
farther. 
Actually costs 


problems.: They must necessarily 
be studied out with fairness to all 
whose Tnterests are coneerned. 


There is common ground somes 


where. between upon which a 


settlement can be made;: 


PENNSYLVANIA DAIRY 
COUNCIL 


3 Th @ se of -whether the 
Pittsburgh district should organ- 
ize under the Pennsylvania State 
Dairy Council plan was brought 


before the March milk price con-. 


fe rence. 


Mr, Place and Mr. Wise, repre- 
senting producers; Mr, B ailey and 
Mr. Dalton, representing dealers ; 
and Mrs. Heckman and Mrs, Speer, 


representing consumers, together 


with Dr..Clyde 1, King, were 
placed upon a: committee to in- 


vestigate the matter, ah 


The Philadelphia district is op- 
er ating under this plan. oR. 
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DAYLIGHT ‘“WASTE”’ 


The matter of changing the 
clock so the chickens can sleep an 
hour later is again a popular issue. 
The Pennsylvania State Legisla- 
ture is being urged to pass a Bill 
establishing \‘daylight’’ savings 
time and unless the city ordinance 
in Pittsburgh is repealed, dairy- 


men will have to contend with the 
same undesirable conditions exist- 


x last year. 

At the March milk conference a 
-,olution was passed opposing 
the proposed legislation in Penn- 
sylvania and seeking repeal of the 
city ordinance of Pittsburgh. 

Thefarmers’ arguments against 
such change in time is being fur- 
ther supported by city workmen 


who complain that it deprives 


them of necessary rest. Congest- 
ed conditions in cities, especially 
during the very warm summer 
nights makes it desirable to have 
an extra hour rest in the morning 
when temperature is more com- 
fortable. 2 


COW TESTING BOOSTS 
PENN ’A AS DAIRY STATE 


According to a statement just 
issued by the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Division of the Pennsylvania 
State College, which directs 
county agent work thruout the 
state, 1922 farmers and dairymen 
are members of the 71 cow testing 
associations. A total of 77] 
“‘hoarder’’ cows were discarded 
from their herds as a result of the 
test that showed them to be pro- 
ducing less milk than the cost of 
their feed warranted. This figure 
is somewhat lower than last year 
due to the fact that so many asso- 
ciations were operated for the first 
time in 1919 and the percentage > 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REP 


of poor cows was much higher. 
Each year as the association mem- 


bers benefit from the tests the 
number of discards will decrease 


as the number of good cows grows. | 
There were 24,215 cows tested 


in the associations in 1920; and 


those tested by individuals brought § 


the total up to 25,646. Slightly 


more than two per cent were dis- 


carded. The existence of the cow- 
testing associations is working 
wonders for the dairy industry in 
Pennsylvania. The desire for bet- 
‘ter cows brought about thru the 
association tests brings on the 
need for pure bred stock and a 
first class herd bull.» Many ¢o- 
operative bull associations have 
grown out of the work with re- 
sults that will be astonishing in a 
few years. 


WHEN YOU BUY A COW 


When you buy a cow, buy the 
kind that pays board, and pays 
more board than any other owned. 
Cheap cows seldom pay board. 


ci ine 


Fitting Pistons, and Wrist Pins. 
Bushings and Bearings. Axle 
Shafts—Parts. ek 


High grade Auto Painting, Top 
Trimming and Upholstering. Spe- 
cial Top Work and Swinging Cur- 
tains, Battery and Electrical 
Work. 


‘‘OHIO’S MOST COMPLETE 
GARAGE”’’ 


FRANK B. OMIT 


36-46 Pyatt Street 


Youngstown 
Both Phones 


Ohio 


with an Express Body at $1,710 delivered, will save you a great deal of time 
and money. Make us-prove it. We also have a convertible body for hauling 
produce, stock, grain, ete. Payments can be arranged to correspond with th 
time when your crop money comes in. : ED, eect 


= Quotations for Spring Delivery 
a ‘ : é Be ut 

: Should Be Obtained Now ~ 
x oe 

: Learn from us what Agricultural Limestone will cos 

delivered to your nearest station. . : 

‘ Freight, which must be added to your cost, advanced 
* August 26, 1920, and you will want to know what this 1 
: ASKUS 

Ky eS ee 

* Get in line for your spring requirements. — 

3 If you can not use a carload we will put you in tou 

: our nearest agent, who will be glad to sell you any quanti 
: Write to Us Now ras 

os SNA eer 

Ky e.. fee 
= The Carbon Limestone ¢ 

* 814 Stambaugh Bldg. YOUNGSTOWN, OE 


THE TRI-STATE MOTORS CO. 


217 WICK AVE. (OPPOSITE RAYEN SCHOOL) ‘— 
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OUR CREED-“WE WIN BY COMPARISON?” [— 
OUR POLICY—“WE SERVE § TRY TO PLEASE."\C 
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Auto Phone 6553 ! Se ae ae : > _ Bell, Fe 
- THE AUTO IGNITION CO. 
Specialists on Magnetos, Generators and Starters — 


FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES - 
Dixie 


‘Remy Bosch — 
Berling Delco -Klaxon 
North Hast Rayfield Auto Lite 
-Philadelphia Diamond Connecticut -Westinghous 
Grid Batteries ‘Put a BOSCH MAGNETO on Your Tr: 
28 Pyatt Street , YOUNGSTOWN, 
ere i teletetele 
: Carbon Agricu tural 
Ree . a ee rn 
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Progressive, prosperous business men advertise in The Price 
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MARCH MILK PRICES 


urgh milk prices for 


Ik at country receiving sta- 
27 1-2 cents per gallon for 
lk, f. 0. b., city. Butterfat 
ferential is 5 cents per one-tenth 
nt variation. Untested milk 30 
its per gallon. Be 
Youngstown, O. 
producer price is $2.75 per 
d, f. 0. b., city for 3.5 milk, 
butterfat differential. 


Warren and Niles, Ohio 
livered price to producer 
ents per gallon for 3.5 milk, 
butterfat differential. 
_ Ashtabula, Ohio — 
Delivered price to producer 
1-2 cents per gallon for 3.5 
alk, 5 cent butterfat differential. 
_ Wheeling, W. Va. - 

The Wheeling price is the same 
Pittsburgh delivered price, 
cents per gallon. 


CE REDUCTION FOR 
‘MARCH 


Pittsburgh on Thursday, 
milk prices were reduced 


f manufactured product 
and inability to dispose of 


M C. McKibben, writes 
resting letter to the Re- 

his Local is also hinder- 
of poor attendance at 


‘meeting, the Temple 
‘und was discus- 
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are: $2.35 per hundred for ’ 


ge production thru whole 


today than they did six months ago. They will buy 
six months, six years hence. 
Save them now and you will have them—with 4 per cent 


st—when they are worth much more. 


et q 
This bank’s capital and surplus of $1,200,000.00, its ex- 
enced, conservative management, and its membership in 
EDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM will safeguard your 
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matter over until a future meet- 
ing with a good attendance. 


- Some of the merchants in Ash- — 


tabula have been approached rela- 
tive to advertising in the Repor- 
ter. These merchants have prom- 
ised to use their influence to have 
the Retail Merchants Board pass 
favorably upon the Reporter and 
suggest for members to use this 
advertising medium. The Ashta- 
bula Local will do what it can to 
encourage this. 
Milk Situation Unsettled 

The milk situation in Ashtabula, 
like everything else, is in a rather 
unsettled condition and a consid- 
erable surplus is reported. This 
has caused some of the distribu- 
tors to cut prices against each 
other until the retail price in Ash- 
tabula is below what a good busi- 
ness calls for. Because of this un- 
fair and unwarranted competition 
against each other, the dealers 
want to renig on their share of the 
surplus or in other ways shift the 
burden back upon the producers. 
This practice is of no material 
benefit to anyone and only makes 
it hard for those trying to do a 
good straight business. 

Establish Differential 


As a means to discourage the 
bringing in of outside milk which 
was being done to a considerable 
extent and promising to bring up- 
on a huge surplus, the executive 
committe of the Local and the D. 
C. S. Co. reduced the- Ashtabula 
price to two cents below the Pitts- 
burgh delivered price. This 
differential will continue until 
conditions warrant a change. 

Milk Campaign 

Our efforts to bring about a 
milk campaign here has not pro- 
gressed to anything concrete as 
yet. We are doing considerable 
to interest those who show an in- 
clination for welfare work, and 


_believe in the near future the peo- 


ple of Ashtabula will have the op- 
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portunity of knowing the true 
value of milk. 

From an organization stand- 
point, we are in a very satisfac- 
tory condition. Our membership 
has materially increased and the 
prestige of the organization is 
very good. The attendance’ at 
regular meetings is not as large as 
desired although when anything 
special is on, a very good attend- 
ance is the rule. 


COUNTY AGENT N. S. GRUBBS 


For several months, County 
Agent N. S. Grubbs, of Allegheny 
County,:Pa., has acted as chairman 
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of the milk price conferences. In 
this capacity as in many others, 
he has shown remarkable ability 
and has enjoyed the confidence of 
all participating in these meetings. 
Mr. Grubbs has assumed new - 
duties and leaves his post in Alle- 
gheny County much to the disap- 
pointment of those who have en- 
joyed and benefitted from his 
sérvices in their behalf. - 

A resolution was passed at the 
March price conference extending 
thanks and! best wishes to Mr. 
Grubbs. 


An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away. 
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the right time. 


All Your Fields.’’ 


Quick Service 
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BESSEMER PULVERIZED LIMESTONE is necessary in 
producing big crops as planting good seed. 


IT IS the most economical form of lime you can use. 


LIMESTONE is hard to get during the rush season—be 
sure of your supply—order now so you will have it to use at 


Ine BESSA Linesione & Gemelli 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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WRITE for prices and our free booklet, ‘‘Big Yields from 
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Prices Right 
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Trucks! 


Trucks! 


Trucks! 


THREE-QUARTER TON AND LARGER 


You have the farms, we have the trucks. We need your produce, you 


need our trucks. 


Let’s get together and talk it over. 


And as to automobiles, we will try to please you. Please come in to see 


us, or write. 


Our address is 1742 Market St. Our phone, Bell, Main 


6411; Ohio State 6954 . 


Brockway & Kistler 


ASSOCIATE DEALERS 


Cc. O. Smith 
New Middletown, 0. 
W. H. Geiger, Lisbon, Ohio 


Midway Garage 
East Liverpool, 0. 
Ed. Tatsch, Beloit, O. 
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VARIATION IN PRODUCTION 


Following are figures repre- 
senting the number of pounds of 
milk received at various plants 
during 1920. Figures for other 


plants will follow in the next 
issue : 
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BUILT TO LAST 


The Kay Motor Sales = 


789 ak Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
Bell Phone M 2819 ‘ 
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West Dawson St. 
‘Erie Street 
Prospect Street 
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NILES, OHIO 
GIRARD, OHIO 
NEWTON FALLS, OE 
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/ Poy’ Ferguson, tester in 
of the Portage Cow Test- 
sociation No. 5, has recently 
his report and while the cost 
unting work of the Associa- 
is not available until sum- 
zed at the O. S. U., there is 
he very interesting facts 
wrought. forth. 

A total of 333 cows were test- 
150 cows were completing the 
record. The average pro- 
mn of 248 cows for the year 
stimated at 6243 pounds of 
and 260.94 pounds of butter- 
The value of the product 
$242.53. Roughage consumed 
ounted to $66.87 and grain 
01. Total feed cost $131.88. 


abor and overhead charges. 
_ Most Profitable Cow 


Se Pikmbert Sadie Queen, owned 
Eyal. French, proved’ the most 


] Be balance of $288. 06 above 
ed cost. 

etty Cretino, also owned by 
1. French, closely followed 
$282.49. 

nnette Porter 2nd, owned by 
. Boettner, proved the high- 


er r cent for the year. Freshen- 
i October, on twice a day 


Breed : Fat Lbs. 
pare aie Meee Se 7192 396.13 
Bash neg. Jersey RAL 7394 385.13 
Il & ; Sehweizer—Reg. Holstein 10640 359.12 
_ The 2 leading individuals were: 
Breed Name Milk Lbs. Fat Lbs. 
French—Reg. TeTSey—Betty Cretan eeccccccsrccncssiecesnrceniceeeeeeeee 9488 560.50 
. French—Reg. Jersey—St. Lambert Sadie Queen....... 10083 518.02 
. Boettner—Reg. Jersey—Jeannette Porter 2nd... -. 7068 497.17 
LE French—Grade Jersey—Brow2ie.cccccccwccsceccnecvnnciemnectntnmeienesctne 8750 477.27 
i . Boettner—Reg. Jersey—Jeannette Porter. eccccneccncccseeenee 8828 462.76 
- Griffith—Grade Pieietgiv=Dession 12632 454.86 


le 
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Expert feed 


|THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 


his leaves $112.26 to apply to 


Happy Days for the dairyman when bossy gets her nose 
nto a bag of Union Grains and starts running over! 

Happy Days, too, for the creamery that wants more but- 
ter fat from Any farmers whose product it buys. 
mixers use Union Grains in preference to their 
THE mixtures, lots less trouble and brings better results. 


ee, 
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iter se mide 155.41 pounds 


of fat during November and De- 
cember and is still-going strong. 

All records in the Association 
wére made on twice a day milk- 
ing and with ordinary farm care. 

This is the first year of this 
Association and while the above 
records show nothing spectacular, 
much good has been accomplished. 

Six members were found to be 
feeding nothing near a balanced 
ration, and no thought had prev- 
iously been given to the boarder 
cow. Since the start of the Asso- 
ciation, 95 cows have been sold and 
many of which went to the block. 
This plainly shows signs of awak- 
eng to the fact that high feeds, 
labor and equipment do not show 
profitable returns when used with 
boarder cows. 


Starting Another Year 


Another indication that dairy- 
men in this vicinity are deter- 
mined to weed out the poor pro- 
ducers and place their herds upon 
a more profitable basis is found in 
the fact the Association is start- 
ing out for another year. 

A study of the three leading 
herds in the Association brings 
out the following: 

1. They are herds owned by 
dairymen who have tested one or 
more years previous to entering 
the Association. 


Gow Testing Figures 
hree high herd averages were: 
cA 


No. of Gows Milk Lbs. 


WITH THOSE BUCKETS}} 
SHE’S RUNNIN OVER 


Write for cost sheet. 
Dept an oe 


a. Boece! 


BALANGED| RATIONS © 


“FOr ATH Warm St0ek © 


herds and keeping only the off- 


em 
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Cow Testing Offers 


Cow testing offers to the dairy- 
men a method of keeping records 
of their herds in a systematic way, 
showing production of milk, fat, 
profit or loss, and a method of de- 
termining ‘‘who’s who’’ in the 
dairy herd. 


2. They have been culling 


spring of the best producers. 


3. They have endeavored to 
better the standard by using bet- 
ter sires and the use of high pro- 
ducing Registered Sires. 

4. They have. made a study of 
feeds and feeding to supply the 
animals with the necessary nutri- 
ments. 


The Reporter does not carry adver- 
tisements of questionable character. 


HART ZELL’S 


YOUNGSTOWN’S LARGEST CLOTHIERS AND FURNISH. 
ERS FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


Sales Agents for the 
Famous ‘‘Hart Schaffner & Marx,’’ Society Brand 
and other finest makes of clothing 


141 to 147 West Federal St. 
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Give your dairy feed the PROF IT-OV ER- 
FEED test. Weigh your féed. Weigh your 
milk. At the end of a month, subtract the 
cost of the month’s feed from the month’s 
income from the milk. Put this figure*down 
where you can refer to it in thirty days. 


Then, ask your dealer for BUFFALO CORN 
GLUTEN FEED, the protein feed that makes milk. 
Mix up yourself, at home, 2 parts of BUFFALO 
CORN GLUTEN FEED, with 1 part of wheat 
bran or mill feed, ‘and 1 part of ground oats. 
You can mia up a ton in a half-hour—and few 
jobs will pay you better. Feed this mixture liber- 
ally. Keep the daily feed and milk records for 
another month, as before. Then subtract the 
cost of the month’s feed from the month’s returns 
from the milk. Check this margin-of-profit figure* 
with the other one. 


| 

It probably won’t take a whole month to con. 
vince you that it pay$ to feed BUFFALO CORN 
GLUTEN FEED. 

r 


Write us for literature giving mixtures for feeding 
BUFFALO CoRN GLUTEN FEED, 


If your dealer cannot 
(he supply you, tell us who and where he is. 


Write to 


Corn Products Refining Co. © 
New York Chicago = 


around supper time. 
_ present were President Brenne- 
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D. C. §. COMPANY DISTRICT 
FORTUNATE 


< 


Milk producers in the D. C. 8. 


Company district are fortunate 


- in that their markets have shown 


a tendency to stand up better than 
most any dairy district of the 
United States. 

No doubt most: of the members 
of the D. C. 8. Company are feel- 
ing the slump in the markets and 
are somewhat discouraged, how- 


ever, considering general business 


conditions and demoralized mar- 
kets of most all products, there 
should exist a degree of optimism. 
The slump in milk markets 
started last August and the aver- 
age market prices declined. Ad- 
vanees were secured in this dis- 
trict in August and September and 
during October, November and 
December, producer prices were 
maintained. 


Since then there has been ma- 


‘eviel declines, but these have not 
drastic as in some other 
The February price in this 
districu-was as high as the aver- 
age of other principal markets for 
last November. The March price 
is the highest existing for any ex- 
‘~a dairy district. 
' for Six Months 


“xa 4s the producers in this 
territory save secured the highest 
average price paid in the United 
States excepting in such markets 
as southern cities of other places 
where comparisons can not be 
made because of the higher pro- 
duction costs. 

To a lesser extent, this same 
condition. has existed over the past 
two years. 

Business conditions will be up- 
set for some time and little im- 
provement can be looked for until 
the latter part of this year, if not 
longer. The policy of meeting the 
situation squarely and making 


. the best of conditions will bring 


D.O.S. district out of this-de- 
ssion under the best possible 
Sumstance. 


NEW LYME LOCAL 


The New Lyme Loeal, of the D. 
C. 8. Company, held a meeting on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 22. This is 
the first meeting held for several 
months. 

It seems as though the last ef- 
forts to hold a meeting resulted in 
two members making an effort to 
attend and they came at different 
times and did not know each other 
were there. 

Prior to February 22, rumors 
were floating around to the effect 
that the New Lyme Local had 
died. If that is true there is one 
sure thing New Lyme saved its 
soul for the meeting was a huge 


SUCCESS. 


Held Oyster Supper 

One important matter on which 
the meeting failed to have a vote 
was whether the large attendance 
was caused by the oyster stew or 
the speakers present. The new 
Grange hall was a very busy place 
Speakers 


man, Director Kamp, Editor White 
and Mr. Scoville, of the Rome 


plant. Most of their talks center- 


-ed around the production of a 


good quality milk and with a more 


uniform program. — President 
Brenneman, made the ‘women 
present promise to campaign 
against Oleomargerine, as it is 


reported some of this is being sold 
at New Lyme. 


KEEP THE CANS CLEAN 


Milk cans should be clean both 
inside and outside. In most cases 


cans are washed with automatic 


machines and generally will be 
found clean on the outside. Var- 
ious shaped and size cans makes 
it difficult for these machines to 
do their work and in some of them 
may be found a_ yellow scum 
around the seams of the can. 
Watch for this and if such is 
found, clean them out. During 
warm weather this scum will soon 
spoil the milk and at any time 
lowers the quality. Ten gallon 
cans with a 7 or 7 1-4 inch neck 
and umbrella cover are the best 
suited. 

Always see that cans are clean 
and smell sweet before: placing 
milk into them. A stiff brush and 
washing soda will usually keep 
them in proper condition. — 

A poor job.of soldering makes a 
eood place for seum to gather. 


Cans that are clean and bright’ 


on the outside is usually a.good 
indication they are clean on the 
inside. 


POOR COWS MUST GO 


Mr. Dairyman:—If. you have 


~ been working to keep some poor 


cow in the hopes milk prices would 
advance enough for her to keep 
you, why just pinch yourself and 
wake up. 

The poor cows must go and go 
to the butcher.” We heard of a 
fellow who bought a cow for $17 
the other day. He said he bought 
her because she was cheap. We 
believe she will prove to be other- 
wise than cheap after a year’s feed 
bill and labor expense is figured 
up. 

There is just one way in which 
he can get by and that is to do the 
work himself and be content to 
turn the milk check over to the 
feed dealer. Well, he won’t be 
the only fellow doing that. 

Better eat the $17 cows and pay 
a higher price for the kind that 
will work for you. 


In addition to their food value, 
potatoes give bulk to the diet and 
help to keep the blood alkaline. 


It is believed by practically all 
authorities that the best interests 
of health and of economy would 
be served by reducing the use of 


meat and inereasing the use of 
milk. 


Milk has its great value as a 
food not because of its fuel value, 


but rather because of its ability 
to repair waste tissue, to supply 
material for growth, and to keep 


the bodily machinery in good 


working order and to keep it run- 
ning smoothly. eee 


‘My 13 year old son milks the cows with the Perfection as well. as I can 
back in the house in one hour from the time he leaves it.’’—V. D, 


Lies 
Ae 


Interest Your 


In Milking 


ID you ever notice the in- . 
terest your boy takes in 


fine machinery? Why 
not use that interest to 
solve your milking problem? - 


With a Perfection your young” 


son can save you the wages of one 


or two men. Perfection more 


than pays for itself each year in 
the wages it saves. ga 


Get a Perfection and interest 
your boy in being an up-to-date 
dairy farmer. He will like the 
farm and be glad to stay when the 
drudgery is gone and he has the 
best labor saving machinery to 


Peretion jlanutatui 


250 S. Clinton St. 
Syracuse, New York 


‘a period of rest dup! 
fectly the action of the 


SEND FOR CATA 


you. We'll also send 


‘Dairyman Wants 


uw 


work with. And he will d 
ter job of milking when h 
the Perfection way, bec 
fection milks nature’s w 
- Perfection’s gentle suctio 
lowed by a downward sq 


Write for the names 
dresses of Perfection ov 


copy of our book, ‘ 
Why milk by hand? 
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A Publication Working for the oe ee Buying and Sellin 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable 
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g Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Advisory Council Meeting At Youngstown 


/ 


. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL MEMBERS AND SECRETARIES OF THE D. C. S. CO., IN ATTENDANCE AT 
MEETING IN YOUNGSTOWN, MARCH 4th 


[ree aman otpeenaverr scmpemmeeenerer aS a ee 


; ROM the standpoint of en- 

thusiasm and active work 
‘ the meeting of Advisory 
a Council members and 
sitaries of the D. C. S. Co., 
Cin Youngstown, March, 4th, 
sthe most successful since the 
lization of the Company. 
eneeting was held at the lec- 
¢room of the Publie Library 


NOTICE-- The general offices of The Dair 


| to Room 202, Martin Building 
ions to’the officers of the Company, 


1edar,1930. Secretaries and memb 


and proved to be a more suitable 
meeting place than has been had 
in the past. Arrangements for 
dinner were made with a Sunday 
school class of Trinity M. E. 
Church, which also seemed to be a 
satisfactory change. 


Local representatives present 


came from three states and num- 
bered 165 at the dinner table. 


, N.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


President Brenneman’s Report 


President Brenneman made a 
report to the meeting bearing 
upon field work during the pre- 
ceding three months. He said 
there had been a greater interest 
shown in organization work, and 
that Locals were getting closer to- 
gether and seemed to realize the 
possibilities and benefits of the D. 
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C. 8. Company to a greater extent. 
There seems to be a real problem 
in securing attendance at Loeal 
meetings which seems to be large- 
ly due to the mistaken idea the or- 
ganization is running smoothly 
and does not require the individ- 
ual member interest. Some of the 
members carry the idea their serv- 
ices is only required when trouble 


Cad 


ymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. have been moved | 


In sending communica- 
send them to this new address. Telephone connections are 


ers of the organization will save delays by making note of this 


— 


Two 


arises. 
serious mistake for experience 
shows it leads to trouble. Our 
purpose should be to prevent 
trouble rather than cure. 


One of the factors expediting 
the work of the organization is 
the establishing of Local Com- 
mittees. This is especially true 
where several Local organizations 
supply a market or country plant. 


In a brief talk before the meet- 
ing, J. C. Burr, President of the 
Northwestern Go- operative Sales 
Company, expressed appreciation 
of his organization to the D. C. 8. 
Co., for the co-operation and as- 
sistance secured from our organi- 
zation. His remarks were as fol- 
lows: . 

‘This is the first time I have 
been introduced before a meeting 
by asking no person to leave the 
room. (Applause). I did not 
come here to talk, but to see 
rather than be seen and to hear 
rather than be heard. I am glad 
to be here because I believe I am 
going to take something back with 
me. It was for the welfare of the 
Northwestern Co-operative Sales 
Company that I accepted the in- 
vitation to come here today. I do 
want to say, however, the men in 
the N. C. 8. Co. certainly appre- 
ciate the feeling of good will and 
spirit of co-operation that has ex- 
isted between your organization 
and ours. You are an example to 
other dairy organizations. 

“‘T do not know whether you 

realize it or not, but the dairymen 
in northwestern Ohio and south- 
‘ern Michigan are watching you 
elose. The first time Mr. Place 
came up to talk to use he made a 
statement something like this: 
‘We do not want to be one big 
organization, we must have line 
‘fences, but there is nothing that 
should: hinder us from being 
neighborly and talk over the fence 
once in a while.’ I am glad to be 
here today on that account. 


‘“‘A problem entirely different 
‘in a good many ways and yet per- 
haps the same confronts us. We 
are in a manufacturing district 
having seven condensories, each 
taking in on an average of 100,000 
to 250,000 pounds of milk daily, so 
you can see we are up against it 
and since I eame down here and 
learned the accomplishments of 
your organization at Minerva, I 
want to tell you it is going to 
mean a lot to our ment the pres- 
ent time.’”’ 


Finance Committee Report 


The Finance Committee made 
the following report: ‘‘We, your 
Committee on Finance, have ex- 
amined the books of the Secreary 
and Treasurer and find them well 
kept and in good shape. We find 
that in changing officers, etce., 
there has been some discrepancies 
in some of the Locals’ accounts 
which keeps the present set of 
books from balancing. We recom- 
mend that the Board of Directors 
of this Company have the books 
examined before the next quar- 
terly meeting of the Auditors by 
a representative of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Extension Depart- 
ment, and if possible be made to 


Such an attitude is a very” 


balance, and we ask that a report 
of the findings be sent the Finance 
Committee. John L. Wise, Jas. M. 
Paxton, H. C. Beatty, W. V. Spell- 
man, J. D. Rice, members of Fi- 
nance Committee. 


Committee on Education 


The Committee on Education, 
composed of County Agents, made 
the following reports: 

Mr. McKee, of Washington 
County, Pa., made some interest- 
ing remarks on the cost of produc- 
ing milk and the efficiency of the 
dairy, stating that the difference 
in returns from cows varies from 
a profit of 95 per cent to a loss of 
25 per cent as shown by figures 
obtained in Washington County. 

Mr. Benedict, who has recently 
taken up the work of County 
Agent in Allegheny .County, Pa., 
spoke concerning the nutrition 
work carried on in schools of Al- 
legheny County. Classes of chil- 
dren are being fed milk and the 
results have been both mental,and 
physical improvement in the chil- 
dren. Thru work of this kind the 
dairy business will be benefited. © 

Mr. Sprout, of Crawfoxd Coun- 
ty, Pa., urged the need of better 
stock and stressed the importance 
of the sire in bringing this im- 
provement. In his county several 
co-operative bull associations have 
been organized and prospects are 
the scrub bull has seen his last days 
in Crawford County. 

Mr. Sleeth, of Ashtabula Coun- 
ty, Ohio, was introduced as the 
man of oleo fame. He initiated a 
campaign against oleo by issuing 
bulletins bearing upon the in- 
ferior qualities of substitutes and 
consequently brought forth the 
wrath of oleo friends. Mr. Sleeth 
is a strong believer in advertising 
and recommends advertising milk 
and dairy products. 


Committee on Advertising 


The Committee on advertising 
made the following report: ‘‘We 
recommend that the D. C. 8. Com- 
pany become a member of The 
Pennsylvania State Dairy Coun- 
cil and that one cent per hundred 
pounds of milk be deducted from 
the milk checks of each producer 


by the dealers and that the dealers. 
be induced to subseribe the same 


amount for advertising purposes. 

‘‘Second, that we encourage 
the employment of Home Demon- 
stration Agents to work in ¢o0- 
operation with the County Agents 
to encourage the use of milk and 
its products in the home. 

‘‘Third, we recommend that the 
Board of Directors be authorized 
to confer with the different dairy 
organizations of the United States 
with a view to entering upon a 
nation wide publicity campaign in 
order to place before the general 
public the food value of milk and 
its different products.’’ Robert 
Cox, Elmer R. Miller, J. C- John- 
ston, W. H. Van Seyoe, members 
Advertising Committee. 


Committee on Local Organization 
‘“We, the Committee: on Local 


Organization, realize the strength 
of the D. C. 8. Co., rests primarily 


in the ability of the Local organi-_ 


zations to maintain strong and effi- 


een es Sai 
lief that responsibility. for the 
strength and efficiency of these 


‘local 


“Thi is our hen 


units rests primarily with the 
communities and that it 
should not be expected of the D. 
C. 8. Company to maintain service 
unless such local communities 
completely fulfill their part. 

Therefor, we recommend that 
each Local take such action as will 
ereate interest and secure the ac- 
tive support of all dairymen in the 
community. Locals are urged to 
secure contracts from all produc- 
ers, to hold regular meetings and 
keep informed regarding the poli- 
cies and activities of the organiza- 
tion.’’ KE. F. Noble, chairman of 
committee. 


Committee on Surplus Milk 


The Committee on Surplus Milk 
recommended that Locals put on 
a campaign to use more milk, but- 
ter and cheese in their own com- 
munities. It was also suggested 
that cards showing the difference 
in food value between milk and 
butter. and oleomargerine be 
placed in conspicuous places such 
as Grange Halls, ete., and also be 
printed in local papers. 


Committee on Condensories 


The Committee on Condensories 
stated that where because inspec- 
tion requirements were not nearly 
so strict and necessity of produc- 
ing uniform supply thruout the 
year of less importance, it was be- 
lieved producers could hardly ex- 
pect to receive prices fully as high 


as that prevailing for the fluid 


milk markets. 


Resolutions Committee 


This committee recommended 
the Advisory Council go on record 
as opposed to dealing with firms 
dealing in oleomargerine. 


Committee on Legislation 

The committee recommended 
that all milk cans be thoroughly 
cleansed. before returning to pro- 
ducers to be refilled. 

It was also recommended that 
all dealers be required to give 
bond to the State for all milk pur- 
chased. 


passage of BRN oe duey legis- 

lation in their State which has — 
been fostered by the organized — 
dairy interests. In Pennsylvania, — 
passage of Bill No. 497 was urged, — 
and in Ohio the Ice Cream Bill. . 


Secretary’s Report 


Report of the Secretary showed — 
four new Loeals established. These 


were Adamsville, Pa., Dickson- 
burg, Pa., Monroe, Ohio, Sandy © 
Lake, Pa. Stock certificates is- 


suel totaled 162. This brings the 
total number of stockholders to 
8344 with stock amounting to $23,- 
195.75. During the three months — 
there were 107 transfers of stock. 


Treasurer’s Report 


The Treasurer’s report showed 
receipts during the three months 
to have been $7,533.96. Of this,. 
$563.85 came from stock, $4298.38 
from commission for sale of milk, 
$2617.27 for testers salaries, and 
the balance from revenue tax, and 
sale of Dr. King and MeCollum 
books. 

Expenses pee receipts by 
$1,951.44, totaling $9,485.40. ~ $1,- 
547.50. ment for salaries, $1,015.08 - 
for commission refund to Loeals, 
$250.86 office expense, $2,614.37 
traveling and other expenses, $3,- 
055 tester salaries, $818.20 mem- 
bership in National Milk Produc- 
ers’ Federation, and $184.39 mis- 
cellaneous expense. © 


During the three months the 
collection of commission from 
members was more nearly com- 
plete than during any previous 
period. There are quite a number 
of members from whom commis- 


sions are not being received, but 


these are being gradually cleaned 


“up and does not present the alarm- 


ing situation it did some time ago. : 
It is believed the office will soon 
have this work up as nearly com- 
plete as possible to have. ~— 


Other matters coming before — 


the meeting are dealt with in ar- 
ticles appearing in this issue. 


~HARTZELL’S | 


YOUNGSTOWN’ S LARGEST CLOTHIERS AND Fawn | 
ERS FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 
Sales Agents for the 


Famous ‘‘Hart Schaffner & Marx,’’ Society Brand — 
and other finest makes of clothing — ss 


141 to 147 West Federal St. 


Auto Phone 6553 


Bell, Fed. 4452 


THE AUTO IGNITION CO. 


Specialists on Magnetos, Generators and Starters 
FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES Dap 


Dixie 
Berling 
North East 
‘Philadelphia Diamond 
Grid Batteries 


28 Pyatt Street 


Remy 
Delco 
Rayfield 
Connecticut 
Put a BOSCH MAGNETO on Your Tractor 


Bosch? 2-0-3 
Klaxon — 
Auto Lite 
Westinghouse — 


YOUNGSTOWN, ‘ou10 i 


CONFERENCE with: 
‘SECRETARIES 


Vix, tipoal al Secr eretaries were gaied to. 
attend the last meeting of the Ad- 

_. visory Council for the purpose of 
receiving instructions concerning 
some features of their work. 
About forty of the entire- number 
were present. 


The time alloted for this confer- 3 


ence was entirely too short to 
cover the work in detail and only 
the more important points relative 
- to the duties of the Secretary 
were taken up and discussed. Mr. 
Wise explained in detail the prop- 
er method for filling out the con- 
tract or agreement of the milk 
producers and calling attention to 
some of the errors that were made, 
both of omission and commission, 
in filling out the contract. 
Special emphasis was laid upon 
the necessity of filling out the 
blank spaces consigning milk to 
the D. C. 8. Co. for sale, the num- 
ber of cows and the P. O. address 
of the stockholder, as failure to 
record the proper address un- 
- doubtedly resorts in the failure to 
' receive the Price Reporter. 


Efficient Secretaries Necessary 


A book for keeping a uniform 
_~ system of accounts for Secretaries 
with a record of the members of 
_ the Local, spaces for recording 
transfers, receipts and, disburse- 
ments, etc., was suggested which 
will no doubt be provided in the 
near future. This it is to be hoped 
will greatly simplify the work of 
the Secretary and enable him to 
do the work devolved upon him 
in a business like manner . 
It is hardly necessary to empha- 
size the fact that the success of 
the D. C. 8. Co. very largely de- 
_ pends on the efficiency of the Lo- 
eal Secretary and the general busi- 
ness of the Company is very ma- 
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taking care of all the work in- 
_ trusted to him by his Local. 
_ The office frequently complains 
_ of certain Locals who for periods 
_ of six months or more fail to send 
in expense accounts and hold up 
checks which should have .been 
promptly ‘attended to. The fact 
that Secretaries have been negli- 
_ gent in their work is shown by the 
large number of outstanding or- 
ders which are reported at each 
meeting of the Advisory Council. 
‘One instance is on record where 
an order for a_ considerable 
amount was not presented for 
payment until eighteen months 
after it was issued. 
__ The reason for this neglect of 
duty by the Local Secretary may 
bé due in many cases to the fact 
that the Local gives little or no 
compensation at all for the serv- 
ices rendered. 
Secretaries Should Be Com- 
pensated 
_ This should not be and each Lo- 


al should see that the Secretary 
: receives sufficient compensation to 


trusted to him which may not only 
include the keeping of the records 
of the Local, but also securing new 
mbers in the territory covered 


 terially benefited by the promptly . 
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Inferior Rations Don’t Pay 


Many dairymen have been feed- 
ing inferior, lower-priced rations 
instead of Unicorn. 


100 Lbs. 


IA Aare 


» 
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SIS 
PROTEIN 24% FAT 45% 
fa ges 30% ae 10% 


] CHAPIN & CO. 


HAMMOND, IND. 
aid 


Unicorn can be fed 
alone if your rough- 
age is deficient in 
protein. 


If you feed home- 
grown grains with 
Unicorn, then alfal- 
fa or clover should 
make up a good part 
of the roughage. 


For instance, one Local of the 


D. C. 8. Co. is on record as paying. 


their Secretary one-half the com- 
mission refund from the parent 
organization, which we have every 
reason to believe he is fully en- 
titled to. The parent organization 
is endeavoring to operate the busi- 
ness upon a smaller net commis- 
sion received than any other sim- 
ilar organization that we know of 
in this country and the refund to 
the Locals of the 25 per cent com- 
mission received, if not expended 
in promoting the interest of the 
organization is undoubtedly di- 
verted to a purpose for which it 
was not originally intended. 


WEST MECCA LOCAL 


Meetings of West Mecea Local 
are held on the second Tuesday 
evening of each month at the West 
Mecca Town Hall. 


The few dollars saved in price 
were lost either by lowered 
milk production or increased 


use of feed. 


Today the price of Unicorn is 
so low that there is no good 
reason for the use of an infe- 
rior, unprofitable ration. 


Start a few cows on Unicorn. 
Compare their milk and feed 
records for a month with those 
of the previous month. 


‘Then you will know that for 
thirteen years we have been 
telling you the truth: 


“Good cows, fed Unicorn, 
always make a profit.” 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 
Chicago 


New England Office at Boston 


WATCH YOUR GLASS OF MILK 


All of this educational work 
relative to the value of milk-is sure 
to have effect and cause people to 


appreciate milk in a sense com- 
parative with other valuable pos- 
sessions. To demonstrate our view- 
point and to fully confess before 
a threatened exposure, the Re- 
porter tells a story of a happening 
recently in which the Editor was 
a principal. 

While in Chicago on _ business 
relative to the Youngstown Milk 
Campaign, Mr. Maughan, who is 
manager of the National Dairy 
Council, invited us to lunch. He 
was very quiet while our order 
was being given and after we had 
given the last of the order which 
called for a glass of milk, he ex- 
plained his silence by saying: ‘‘T 
was just waiting to see whether 
you would order milk or coffee.’’ 


The dinner was served and in- 


terest became centered in conver- 
sation, and very much to the mis- 
fortune of Mr. Maughan for as the 
meal was finishing your servant 
very boldly called attention to the 
fact we had drank our own glass 
of milk as well as that of Mr. 
Maughan. 

Our estimation of the value of 
milk is no longer questioned and 
fair warning is given to keep close 
watch over your glass of milk at 
the dinner table. 


HOPE vs. EVIDENCE 


At the grave of the departed the 
old darky pastor stood, hat in 
hand. Looking into the abyss he 
delivered himself of the funeral 
oration. 

‘*Samuel Johnson,’’ he said sor- 
rowfully, “‘you is gone, An’ we 
hopes you is gone where we 
specks you aint.’’—The Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly. 
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Issued the 5th and 20th of éach month 


Entered as second class mater, April 5, 
1920, at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., un- 
der Act of Oongress, March 3, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. 
Branch Office of Publication 
1317 Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio 


Published by 
THE ASSOCIATE PUBLISHING CO. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 
1317 Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Advertising rates upon request. 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
* all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. E 

Ag the official magazine of various organi- 
zations, this publication carries: authoritative 
notices and articles in regard to the activities 
of these organizations, but in all respects the 
organizations are not responsible for the con- 
tents of the article or for the opinion to 
which expression is given. ; 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in ho case will activities be undertaken 
in the general field of farm publications. 
Our subscribers are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 


The Official Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Co. 
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APRIL MILK PRICES 


There will be a ten cent per 
hundred reduction in milk prices 
in the Pittsburgh district for the 
month of April. This was decid- 
ed upon at the conference held in 
Pittsburgh on Saturday, Mar. 26. 


There has been no material 
ehange in market conditions since 
last month and there is little pros- 
pect of improvement until July, 
when the heavy manufacturing 
operations will start to recede. 


The retail milk markets are in 
fair shape, in faét the best since 
the dairy organization has been in 
existence. The bottle milk trade 
is now carrying a large portion of 
the losses incurred from manufac- 
turing operations and it is ex- 
eeedingly fortunate that the dairy 
organization has been able to 
bring this improvement for if it 
were not for this the April milk 
price would probably be as low as 
$1.75 per hundred. 


Consumers have been, willing to 
allow retail prices for fluid milk 
to stand unchanged and this is go- 
ing to help producers in later 
months. 


: Understand This Feature 


Producers should not misinter- 
pret the matter of retail milk 
prices. Some are inclined to 
think that every drop to the pro- 
ducer should bring a correspond- 
ing drop to the consumer. Those 
who will familiarize themselves 
with the true situation will readily 
see such procedure to be imprac- 
tical and very detrimental in the 
result. 


Milk is worth all that is being 
asked in the fluid milk trade dnd 
it is helping the dealers to work 


Right re- 
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and at the same time pay produc-. 


ers a higher price than they could 
otherwise receive. Producers in 
the Pittsburgh district will re- 


ceive for the month of April prob-— 


ably the highest price paid in the 
United States im an extensive 
dairy district. 

It is far better to carry a nearly 
uniform retail price than to be 
‘changing up and down. 


- $2.25 Per Hundred 
Factory shipments will be $2.25 


per hundred and direct shipments . 


27 cents per gallon. 


YOUNGSTOWN MILK 


CAMPAIGN 
The Youngstown Milk Cam- 
paign is proceeding although 


there has been many difficult fea- 
tures to contend with. 

Securing the support of organi- 
zations in the city has been a big 
task and all kinds of objections 
have been met with.° 


Many of those whom it has been 
necessary to approach have not 
been familiar with the fact that 
milk is the essential food and 
these people have had to be shown 
the food value of milk. Then it 
has been hard to find those who 
would give some time in organiz- 
ing the campaign and some of 


_ those who seemed otherwise will- 


ing to help were afraid the con- 
sumption would be so increased as 
to make a shortage and send the 
price skyward. : 

Some questioned the quality of 
the milk supplied the city and 
others thought the matter to be 
one entirely concerning the dairy- 
men, ‘ 

These views have all had to be 
met with fair consideration and 
changed by sound argument. A\l- 
ready a large number of Youngs- 
town’s people know more about 
milk from a healthful and econ- 
omic standpoint than they have 
ever known before. They are be- 
ginning to appreciate the prob- 
lems of the producer and gain an 
understanding which will go a 
long way toward reconciling pub- 
he opinion to a square deal for 
the dairy industry. 

The Youngstown campaign is 
planned for April 11-24 in an in- 
tensive way. 


Women’s Clubs Taking Interest 


The Women’s Clubs of the City 
are showing a disposition to take 
up this important work in a way 
most satisfactory. Mrs. C. F. 
Schlarb and Mrs. C. A. Doeright, 
representing the Federation, ac- 
companied Mr. White to Pitts- 


burgh, where they attended the 


milk price conference and con- 
ferred with representatives of the 
Congress of Women’s Clubs of 
Pittsburgh. e 

They were seeking information 


‘relative to the way in which thé 


women of Pittsburgh regard and 
co-operate with the dairymen and 


hoping to use the information to 


the benefit of Youngstown. 


The D. C. S. Co. desires this co- - 


operation and wants to have the 
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Maki ing You ur 
Dairy Pay 
Help Your Cows — 


Increase Your Profits 
i . 


oe 


VERY dairyman knows he 
can’t make a profit on milk 


FREE Write for full 

information 
giving the correct mix- 
ture for feeding Buffalo 
Corn Gluten Feed. If 


makes. 
your dealer cannot sup- 


ply you with Buffalo 
Corn Gluten Feed, tell 


is. Write today to Corn 
Products Refining Com- 
pany, Feed Department, 
17 Battery Place, N. Y. 


Feed. 


Corn Products a 


/ New aoe 


consumers represented in matters 
pertaining to the Youngstown 
market™ Youngstown is asking 
the D.C. 8. Co. only for one thing 
as a condition of this co-operation 
and that is for the dairymen to 
supply good, clean milk. Youngs- 
town is willing to pay for good 
milk and will help to create mar- 


kets for good clean milk and the - 


D. C. 8. Co. heartily agrees to co- 
operation along these lines of mu- 
tual benefit. 


WARREN MILK CAMPAIGN 


The Warren Milk Campaign is 


. planned for the week of April 25. . 


County Agent Miller has taken 
a very active interest in the cam- 
paign work and is to be congratu- 
lated for the interest shown in 
helping to build markets for the 
dairymen’s products and at the 


same time be of service to consum- | 


ae he feeds for it. 


And unless he weighs: his feed 
and weighs the milk from each 
cow he can’t know the profit he 


Buffalo Corn Giuten Food will |, 
greatly increase your | milk yield. 


Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed con- 
tains concentrated corn protein in 
a highly digestible form. It is used 
by successful div all over the 


country. 


Get a supply of Buffalo Corn Gluten 
Mix three parts of Buffalo Corn 
Gluten Feed with one part of wheat bran, 
or one part of ground oats and one eel 
beet pulp. : 
You can mix a whole ton in a . half 
hour—the most profitable half hour you 
~ ever spent. ; 


Feed this mixture one pound to every 
three ang one-half pounds of milk and 
' see how your milk yield will jump. — 


After a month’s trial of Buffalo Corn — 
Gluten Feed you'll never again go back to 
the old methods of feeding. 


~ 
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ers who need to know the value of 
these foods. 


Miss Garvin, Food Specialis 
from the State University, h. 
been assisting in organizing t 
work. 


Warren diganwanens hav 
shown a ready disposition to ¢ 
operate and the results of the ca 
paign ought to be entirely , sat - 
factory. 


THE KIND “REQUIRED — 


The other day a negro we 
to a drug store and said: 

‘Ah wants one ob dem 
plasters you stick on yoah b 

‘“‘T understand,’’ said the 


your porous. es 
bes’-one you got. 
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DAIRYMEN'’ 8 PRICE: REPORTER 


THE PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL 


_ How Loe D.C.S. Go. Expects to Further Market Possibilities 


T the Advisory Council 
meeting recently held, in- 
terest centered in the 
program outlined for 


' educational work relative to the 


food value of milk and dairy pro- 
ducts. 

For the past two years there has 
been developing the conviction of 
rank and file dairymen that an im- 


portant part of co-operative work - 


should be the fostering of such 
educational work and each meet- 


ing of the Advisory Council brot 


forth expressions to the point of 
demanding such work be under- 


_ taken. 


In consideration of this growing 
sentiment, the Board of Directors 
made a study of the matter and 
decided that the National Dairy 
Council plan as operating in the 
Philadelphia district offered the 
most practical solution. Accord- 
ingly, Director W.S. Wise pre- 
sented the plan to the Advisory 
Council wneeting. 


Statement of Mr. Wise 


‘*The National Dairy Council as 
you are aware, have for a number 
of years, spent time and effort in 
advertising milk and dairy pro- 
ducts thruout the United States. 
It has met with an indifferent 
spirit at least from this section, al- 
though considerable support has 
been secured from ‘the large: 


_ / ereamery and dairy interests in 


the middle west. 

“‘About a year ago, the D. C. S. 
Co. was invited to attend a meet- 
ing in the eastern part of Pennsyl- 
vania to organize the Inter-State 


_ Dairy Council which would work 


with the National Dairy Council. 
The invitation was not accepted 
and no one appeared in behalf of 
this body. At this meeting the 
dairy interests in eastern Pennsyl- 


-vania proceeded to form a State 


Branch. However, owing to the 
fact the address of this repre- 
sentative was incorrect, no further 
representation was had from this 
district until this winter in Har- 
risburg at a meeting called in con- 


nection with proposed milk legis- 


lation for the State. 
“‘Pennsylvania is divided into 


two sections by the organized 


dairymen via east and west, and 
the plan proposed for the State is 
that each section shall organize 
separately and the dairy organi- 
zations shall raise a fund from 


_ members and ¢0-operate with deal- 


ers on a fifty-fifty basis. 
Eastern Section at Work 
The eastern section is now ac- 


tively at work in educational work 
in Philadelphia and have agreed 


to finance for one year the run- 
ning of a continuous campaign in 


which the producers pay one cent 
_ per hundred pounds of milk and 
the dealers furnish an equal 


In This District 


amount. 
person to direct this work and will 
spend a sum of approximately 
$75,000 per year. Mr. Balderson, 
Secretary of the Inter-State Milk 
Producers Association, has been 
appointed general secretary for 
the state. He is also connected 
with the Inter-State Council. 


Desire Similar Undertaking 


‘*Tt is the desire of the Board of 
Directors of the D. C. S..Co. that 
a similar work be carried on in the 
Pittsburgh district, and there has 
been a committee appointed con- 
sisting of two representatives of 
producers, dealers and consumers 
to start the work. We are bring- 
ing this before the Advisory Coun- 
cil because the Board of Directors 
did not wish to assume the re- 
sponsibility without your endorse- 
ment and we ask you to accept or 
reject the matter. Under this 
plan it is proposed to have a con- 
tinuous campaign. 


Must Back Up Our Goods 


““With the increasing use of 
substitutes of every description 
for dairy products, it certainly be- 
hooves milk producers to back up 
some movement to acquaint con- 


sumers with the fact we are sell- 


ing the most. valuable food pro- 
duct for the cost that is offered 
today and a food for which there 
should not and is no legitimate 
substitute. 

“*Prior to 1914, there was no im- 
ports into this country of the pro- 
duct that is now used to a adulter- 
ate dairy products, which is made 
from the dried meat of the cocoa- 
nut and ealled kaka. This pro- 
duct is grown on the islands of the 


They have employed a 


South Seas and the Philippines, 
and is shipped to this country 
where the,oil is extracted. The 
oil is very largely used in the 
manufacture of soap and in the 
adulteration of dairy products. 
Over two hundred and nineteen 
million pounds was used last year. 

**Congress is now asked to pass 
the Fordney Tariff Bill placing a 
duty on- this foreign product, 
which is used to replace butter fat 
in butter, milk and cream. 


A Grave Danger 


“*In the city of Meadville, Pa., 
a sample of milk from a certain 
dealer was found to test 11 per 
cent butter fat and upon investi- 
gation it was found the dealer was 
a buyer of cocoanut butter and he 
was taking the butter fat from 
milk as closely as the separator 
would skim it and replacing it 
with cocoanut butter. 

“‘At the present time there are 
six or seven brands of milk being 
sold in the United States which 
contain no part of butterfat and 
milk containing no butter fat is of 
no use to growing children. 

‘Children can not be success- 
fully reared without butter fat. 
Educated people know that such 
substitutes are deleterious to the 
health and if the producers of 
milk do not get back of this and 
do not advertise their own pro- 
ducts, it is going to be detrimental 
to the oncoming generation. 

‘*This is why we feel it to be ab- 
solutely essential for us to accept 
this plan. The Inter-State Dairy 
Council covers eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, part of Delaware and New 
Jersey. Tle money raised will be 
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sperit in the markets in which it is 
contributed. That is, money rais- 
ed from the Pittsburgh market 
will be spent in Pittsburgh, or 
money raised in Wheeling will be 
spent in Wheeling, ete. Another 
purpose is to get the co-operation 
of consumers and distributors in 
advertising the value of milk and 
dairy products. If we ean do this 
we will have placed ourself on the 
map.”’ 
Plan Is Accepted 


The Advisory Council members 
were unanimous in accepting this 
plan and voted that hereafter the 
dealers shall be obliged to deduct 
one cent per hundred from each 
member’s milk check to support 
the Pittsburgh Dairy Council. Per- 
sons will be employed with train- 
ing and ability to teach the won- 
derful lessons of milk and the 
dairy industry will benefit and at 
the sime time conduct a great hu- 
manitarian work. 

Without question, this is the 
most advanced position the D. C. 
S. Co. has taken and one filled 
with the greatest of possibilities 
in this district. 


Organization Under Way 


On Wednesday, March 23rd, 
President Munn of the National 
Dairy Council, and Secretary Bal- 
derson of the Pennsylvania State 
Dairy Council, met with the Board 
of Directors and dealers in Pitts- 
burgh for the purpose of further- 
ing the organization work. At the 
same time the plan was placed be- 
fore the managers of co-operative 
dairy plants of western Pennsyl- 


_vania, who were meeting in Pitts-- 


burgh. These managers endorsed 
the plan and proposed that they 
be represented thru the D. C. S. 
Company. 


NECESSARILY SO 


“*T wonder if they take children 
in these apartments.”’ 

‘‘They must. Some of the rooms 
aren’t big enough for a grown 
person.’’—Washington Star. 


THE TRI-STATE MOTORS CO. 


217 Ske ta hs (OPPOSITE RAYEN SCHOOL) 


D-3950 AUTO-6289 ~ 


OLDSMOBILE ECONOMY TRUCK 


with an Express Body at $1,710 delivered, will save you a great deal of time 


and money. Make us prove it. 
ee ° 
produce, stock, grain, etc. 


time when your crop money comes in. 


OUR CREED-“WE WIN BY COMPARISON.” 
OUR POLICY-“WE SERVE & TRY TO PLEASE” 


We also have a convertible body for hauling 
Payments can be arranged to correspond with the 
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PULVERIZED LIMESTONE 
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TEMPLE OF AGRICULTURE 
FUND 


Up to Mar. 28, twenty-three | 


Locals have sent in contributions 
to the Temple of Agriculture Fund 
which brings the total contribu- 
tions received by the Price Re- 
porter to $540.50. There are prob- 
ably others who desire to help in 
the furnishing of a permanent 
home for the national farm organi- 


zations in Washington and bring-. 


ing the farmers of the country 
closer together. 

Why not do this soon? 
‘Rome Local 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter 10.00 


New Waterford Loeal............ 25.00 
Highty-Four Loeal .................... 13.00 
East Orwell Doeal...x.20. ‘25.00 
Worset HOCH asses 24.00 
WWayland Local a 25.00 
FealimerddoGale oa i 10.00 
Newton Falls Loeal........ 25.00 
Hanover Local ss 2 sone 14.50 
Richmond -Wwoeal ses 25.00 
Wayne diocali. te 25.00 
sJohneton Loéaly 2 ei 386.00 
Gustavus Loeal 0. 25.00 
North Shenango Loeal.......... 35.00 
eeu sts, WOGAL oc. 31.00 
Beaver Center Loeal.................. 25.00 
Colebrook Loeal 2.2.0.0... 20.00 
Southington Loeal ................ 25.00 
artrond do Cal sce kee 10.00 
OP UmMer. oy eee 10.00 
Roek Creek Loeal....00..... 25.00 
West Mecea Local... 25.00 


Pierpont Local 
DIINGDOLO Loca] meeeeennceeereee 


Total to date........... AIS Higssi dat 


CHILD MARTYRS 


There is no real suffering in 
Mexico now, except that of the 
schoolboy who is trying to learn 
the dates of all the revolutions.— 
Baltimore Sun. 


Rearing Cylinder 


Fitting Pistons, and Wrist Pins. 
Bushings and Bearings. Axle 
Shafts—Parts. 


High grade Auto Painting, Top 
Trimming and Upholstering. Spe- 
cial Top Work and Swinging Cur- 
tains, Battery and Electrical 
Work. 


‘‘OHIO’S MOST COMPLETE 
GARAGE’’ 


FRANK B, SHITH 


36-46 Pyatt Street 
Youngstown 
Both Phones 
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i Hit the Yellow Spot 


In Your Cornfield With 


BESSEMER PULVERIZED LIMESTONE is necessary in 
producing big crops as planting good seed. 


IT IS the most economical form of lime you can use. 


LIMESTONE is hard to get during the rush season—be 
sure of your supply—order now so you will have it to use at_ 


the right time. 


All Your Fields.’’ 


Te Bossener linesne & Genet Go 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


KA 
WRITE for prices and our free booklet, ‘‘Big Yields from 
Quick Service 
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Prices Right 
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West Dawson St. WARREN,O. W.&N. Phone 2114, 2115 
Erie Street NILES, OHIO. 


Prospect Street - GIRARD, OHIO 
Jay Street NEWTON FALLS, OHIO 


Bell Phone 60, 91 
Bell Phone 514 
Tell. 192 


Progressive, prosperous business men advertise in The Price Reporter _ 


fotos 


- The Carbon Limestone Co. 


arbon Agricultural 
Limestone 


Quotations for Spring Delivery 
Should Be Obtained Now 


Learn from us what Agricultural Limestone will cost you 
delivered to your nearest station. 


Freight, which must be added to your cost, advanced 40% | 3 
August 26, 1920, and you will want to know what this rate is, + 


ASK US 
Get in line for your spring requirements. 


If you can not use a carload we will put you in touch with — y 
our nearest agent, who will be glad to sell you any quantity. — ee 


Write to Us Now 


814 Stambaugh Bldg. 


~ 
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HY have a large number of 
: concerns, who at one time 
confined their operations 


exclusively to manufac- 
ture or sale of milk and dairy pro- 
ducts, now strive to build a busi- 
ness by manufacture and sale of 
imitations? 

Take the Carnation Milk Com- 
pany who built and enjoyed ap- 
parent success from the manufac- 
ture of condensed milk. They 
placed ‘‘Hebe’’ upon the market 
as a substitute and this imitation 
has been promoted and made the 
- main activity of the Company. 


tail milk dealers, have recently 
centered their efforts in the manu- 
facture and sale of a butter substi- 
tute. 

There are hundreds of dairy 
— concerns all over the country who 
have entered the manufacture and 


ter fat is replaced by cocoanut or 
some vegetable oil. Within five 
years the manufacture and sale of 
substitutes for butter has grown 
enormously. Where five pounds 
a of butter were sold for every 
_ pound of substitutes the ratio has 
4 now changed so that for every two 


pounds of butter sold there is one ~ 


pound of substitutes sold. 
___ Large Profits Responsible 


In_response to inquiry, a large 
butter manufacturer tells the Re- 
porter this trend is because of the 


stitute products. At the present 
time substitute fats for replacing 
_ butter fat can be purchased for 
about 20 per cent of the cost of 
the real article. 

- The dairy industry and those 
who are interested in public 
health must unite to fight this 
common enemy. These interests 
who will eventually ruin the dairy 
industry and bring suffering to 
the lives of growing children if al- 
lowed to continue unchallenged, 
are working-into the educational 
and other public institutions for 
the purpose of preventing the 
_ truth from becoming known. At 
_ least one State University has two 
Trustees-who are constantly di- 
recting the policies of the institu- 
tion for the benefit of the oleomar- 
gerine interests. Margerine man- 
ufacturers quote public educators 
and University teachers as author- 


is more nutritious than butter. 
__A large oleo manufacturer is 
now engaging in a national adver- 
tising campaign and quoting Fed- 
eral authorities for the statement 
hat oleo is a better food than the 
large majority of butter manufac- 
tured. = 

' These statements go out to” a 
ublie who cannot know their pur- 
se and reliability and naturally 


The Ohio Dairy Company, re- 


sale of some produet in which but- — 


large profits made from the sub-. 


substituted. 


ity for the statement their product 


the effect is to discredit dairy pro- 
ducts. 


Pennsylvania Filled Milk Bill 


Along with its Oleomargerine 
Law, the State of Pennsylvania is 
adding another good measure 
which will prevent the manufac- 
ture and sale of milk substitutes 
of every description. The measure 
has passed the Senate and will no 
doubt pass the House favorably. 
In support of this legislation, the 
State Dairy Council has taken an 
important part. 

Evidence was gathered and sub- 
mitted to show the sale of such 
products in the State to be a detri- 
ment to the public health and that 
no regulation of these products 
could be effective. Regulation of 
them left open to great possibility 
of fraud and hence the Common- 
wealth should rightly prohibit 


their manufacture and sale. 


This action is in direct line with 
the Ohio legislation prohibiting 
the manufacture and 
‘‘Hebe’’ and similar milk imita: 
tions. 

Advertised as Milk 


Hebe, Carolene, Enzo, Nyco, 
‘Nutro, ete., are put up in cans sim- 
ilar or identical to those used for 
condensed milk. Labels are very 
similar and to the average person 
they are taken for the original 
goods. 


Hebe is labeled ‘‘A compound of 
evaporated, skimmed milk and 
vegetable fat containing 7.8 per 
cent fat and 25.5 per cent total 
solids.’? On the label of the ean it 
is labeled ‘‘For coffee and cer- 
eals,’’ for ‘‘Baking and Cooking,”’ 
It is, and is not labeled ‘‘Do not 
use in place of mjlk for infants.”’ 
Advertisements appearing in lead- 
ing women’s magazines it is sug- 
gested for use in cup custards, 
earamel float, cake filling, rice 
puddings, tapioca custard, oyster 
soup, mashed potatoes, creamed 
cauliflower, creamed gravies, etc., 
ete. ‘“‘Serve Hebe in coffee, tea 
and in cocoa.”’ 

Carolene is advertised as ‘‘A 
sterilized, high grade, nutritious 
food product composed of fresh 
cows’ milk, butter fat removed 
and highly refined cocoanut oil 
Two teaspoons of 
Carolene in place of cream or milk 
in your coffee produce surprising- 
ly satisfactory results.’’ 

All of these imitation milks 
claim practcially the same thing 
via. meeting the requirements of 
milk in use and preparation — of 
foods. 


Endangers Public Health 


A. A. Miller, Editor Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Review, says: ‘‘While 


these substitutes or compounds 


have some value in the elements of 
nutrition, the danger of their gen- 


' substitutes for 


sale of. 


_ Large Profits Have Encduraced Milk Imitations to Be Placed 
Upon Markets, Endangering Industry and Public Health | 


eral sale lies: in the fact they do 
not contain any proportion of the 
elements necessary. for healthy 
growth, particularly in the case of 
infants and children, as has been 
established by eminent authori- 
ties, and that their sale as substi- 
tutes for condensed whole milk, 
which does contain these elements, 
has been established by surveys in 
various parts of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania.’’ 


**It is quite evident that in be- 
ing able to obtain imitations and 
condensed milk 
products (even though some may 
bear the imprint on the labels, ‘Do 
not feed to infants’) the public is 
having perpetrated upon it a 
fraud, and even if no fraud is in- 
tended, the door is open for un- 
scrupulous dealers to perpetrate 
such a fraud on the public, and 
these substitutes have been and 


-are now sold for human consump- 


tion, lacking the necessary growth 
promoting elements, particularly 
when fed to infants and babes, as 
in instances both directly and in- 
directly they have been recom- 
mended. 


Seven 


Recommended by Dealers 


‘‘These substitutes have been 
variously recommended by dealers 


from whom they have been pur- . 


chased, viz: ‘Just as good as con- 
densed milk and much cheaper.’ 
‘Nothing better on the market, 
just as good as condensed.’ ‘Both 
Carolene and Hebe as good as any 
other condensed milk.’ ‘Takes the 
place of condensed milk.’ One 
dealer informed buyer that Caro- 
lene was very popular for babies.’’ 


Annual Report Production 


1916 eee 14,146,712 pounds 
5a NY ac 17,505,568 pounds 
NEP Roop ha oe 48, 625 037 pounds 
BD GE, hotell cccuns 65 ‘010, "341 pounds 

The above figures show the 


growth of production for imita- 
tion condensed milk. 


Used as Cream 


Cocoanut oil is also being used 
as pure cream as evidenced by 
prosecutions made by the Board 
of Health of New York City. 
Cream is adulterated by the addi- 
tion of this oil and then passed on 
the public as cream. Fines have 
been imposed amounting to over 
$10,000 during the past few weeks 
upon dealers in the city of New 
York. No doubt the practice ex- 
tends to many other places. 


As a source of iron, potatoes, 
properly cooked, furnish nearly 
as much as do eggs and compare as 
favorably with cereals in the sup- 
ply of lime and phosphorus. 


BESS EMER 


MOTOR 


‘TRUCK 


1-1”%-2% AND |4 TON 
BUILT TOLAST 


‘The Kay Motor Sales Co. 


789 Wick Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 


Bell Phone M 2819 


Auto. 6631 


Pencil No. 174 


eee FIM 


reece 


For Sale at your Dealer 


Made in five gradea 


ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS’’ 


NEW LOCATION 


116 EAST FEDERAL ST. 


(Directly Opposite Park Theatre) 


Mathew’s Cut-Rate Medicine Store 
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SAEGERTOWN LOCAL - 


‘A meeting of Saegertown Local 
was held on Monday evening, 
Mareh 21, with a good attendancé. 
Ht. A. MeCrey, representative of 
the Bureau of Markets, was pres- 
ent and spoke relative to the 
Pennsylvania co-operative law 


passed by the Legislature in 1919. 


For the purpose of buying and 
selling feed and fertilizers to the 
members and perhaps later en- 
gagimg in handling hay, potatoes, 
buekwheat, etc., in car load lots, a 
Board of Directors was elected 
and instructed to proceed with the 
incorporation. 

In speaking of the Pennsylvania 
Co-operative Law, W. S. Wise 
says: ‘‘There are few who know 
that such a law exists in Pennsyl- 
-vania or are acquainted with its 
provisions. A commendable fea- 
ture is contained in that it costs 
very little to organize and is en- 
tirely safe afterward. It functions 
as a credit organization and credit 
ean be handled in two ways, either 
thru the use of notes or certifi- 
cates of indebtedness.”’ 


The Saegertown organization 


bership fee. Any Pennsylvania 


locals of the D. C.'S. Co. wishing 


to take up similar work can secure 
information by writing Bureau of 
Markets, Harrisburg, Pa., or thru 
the extension department of State 
College. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


A New York paper says “that : 


the United States have three hun- 
dred thousand men idle in the 
building trade. They may think 
they are idle, but they ought to 
see some of our bricklayers at 
work before they brag about it— 
Punch (London). 


SELF-EXPLANATORY 


Recruiting Sergeant — ‘‘Wot’s 
yer name and wot branch of the 
service d’ye want to be in?’’ 


Perkins, who stammers—‘‘ Pup- 


p-p-p-pup-pup—”’ 

R. 8. (writing)—‘‘Can’t speak 
English and wants to join ma- 
chine-gun outfit.’”’—The American 
Legion Weekly. 


| The Place For Money 


‘Nearly fifteen hundred dollars was stolen 
the other night from three people in Butler 
County, Pa., whose ages range from sixty-four 
to seventy-seven, old enough and with experi- 
ences of others to know that it isn’t safe, espe- 5 
cially in these times, to keep so much money in 


; the house. 


‘‘The banks of the cities are easily access- 
ible to people living in the country and offer 
the best protection to depositors, who by bank- 
ing their spare money will consult their own 
interests and at the same time do their share of 
service to the public. by keeping money where 
it may do some good in business.’’ 


—Youngstown Vindicater Editorial. 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 


First National Bank 


Combined Resources Over Forty-five Millions 


YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO 


with a $2.50 mem-  —__ 
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“*You can bet my milker 
saves wages. Why I milk 
#2, all my cows and do all 
my other work 
alone this 


“*The machine made it possible for me to do my work alone this year and more ~ 
than paid for itself in the savings of wages this summer.’’—-WILL HANEFELD, 


- 
f 


O doubt you have often 
| thought, ‘‘If I could only 
do the milking I could 
get along with less help 


or even do my work alone.’’. 
Here’s the opportunity to put that — 


thought into action. Get a Perfec- 
tion and you can do your work 
with less help or alone. 


_ One man with the Perfection 


‘ . 
_can milk the same number of cows 


as three hand milkers. You can 
easily milk 24 to 30 cows an hour 


with the Perfection Milker. 


Thousands of owners say that 
Perfection easily pays for itself in 
less than a year on wages saved. 
But more than this the Perfection 
is unusually low in upkeep and 
costs but a few cents a day to 
operate. 


; 


250 8. Clinton St. 
Syracuse, New York 


~ book, 


Furthermore owners say, that 
their cows give more milk when 


milked with the Perfection, Cows. 


like the Perfection’s natural ac- 
tion. It’s just like their calf’s 


milking. - : 


You are paying for a Perfection 


every year in wages to hired men 


—why not have it? 


Se Fr tata 


/?) Send for your free copy of our 


send the names and addresses of 


Perfection owners near you. Why 
Milk by Hand? Perfection milk- 


ing is more profitable. 


Perfeton Januari Campany 


“What the Dairyman 
Wants to Know.’? It answers 

every question about milking ma- | 
chines. At the same time we will 


ote Pgs Fis 


2168 E. Hennepin Ave. | a 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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OD cows are more im- 
portant to our nation 
than are the battleships 
or armies of men engaged 
in national defense. Not only do 
they provide - the food which 
makes for a healthy citizenry, 
they supply this food at a cost un- 
equaled for efficiency and hence 
they stand as a first line defense 
for national prosperity. In these 
times of business depression, the 
farmer with good cows has been 
the least affected of those engaged 
‘in agriculture and in the com- 
“munities where dairying is prac- 
ticed and good cows prevail, the 
bankers. have not experienced 
_ frozen credits. er 


Because cows vary greatly in 
productivity and cost of keep, the 
business of. .dairying becomes 
more than a mere routine work. 
_It thus injects opportunity for the 
‘individual dairyman with a cer- 
tain reward for his initiative and 
ability to raise as good or better 
cattle than the average herd con- 
tains. From an income. stand- 
‘point, dairying varies in accord- 
ance with the ability of the indi- 
vidual to improve his herd. 

 Denmandale Farms, in Trum- 
bull County, O., speaks for itself 


Great Holstein Her 


{ 
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REPRESENTING CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYMEN’S ORGANIZATION 
OF OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 


et 


A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy ‘Farmers: Upon Business Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


; 


APRIL 20, 1921 


MEADOW HOLM ONA CHAMPION 311236 —_. 


a 


the initiative and ability of the 
owner, T. A. Denman, as a dairy 
farmer. A visit to the Farms is 
more than interesting for one is 


sure to become a friend and ad- 


mirer of Mr. Denman and the ex- 
cellent herd of Holstein cattle his 
care and good judgment has de- 
veloped. 


The Denmandale herd is the re- 
sult of careful selection of founda- 
tion stock and followed with 
equally careful breeding. The herd 
sires probably outrank any others 
in northern Ohio. 

The owner of Denmandale 
Farms does not expect impossible 
things and believes the successful 
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k ~- GREENVILLE, PA. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


d at Denmandale Farms 


breederyand dairyman must pro- 
vide proper surroundings for his 
herd and give them a chance. An 
unusually good type of barn has 
been built and gives plenty of 
fresh air and light. The import- 
ance of this is too often ignored 
by those who endeavor to build 
herds of good eattle. 


Mr. Denman also believes the 
cow must be given plenty of feed 
if a good milk flow is expected and 
states his opinion to be that many 
dairymen could dispose of the 
larger portion of their herd and 
by feeding properly would have a 
greater income. His herd is kept 
in good physical condition and 
produce heavily at all times. 


_ First Annual Sale 


The herd has now grown to the 
point where the owner desires to 
place into the hands of dairymen 
the opportunity to buy at public 
auction. The first Annual Sale 
will be held on Thursday, April 
28th, and promises for success. 
The Denmandale herd has become 
widely known and the sale will 
draw buyers from over several 
states. The good breeding of the 
herd and ability to produce can be 
recognized in the records of the 


‘Two 


individuals, amongst which are 
Bonny Texal Pietertje 2nd, Bar- 
teenah Walker Beets (twin), Den- 
mandale Bartenah Mata, Gold 
Beauty 2d Burke, Denmandale 
Segis Ragapple, Denmandale Mer- 
ril Pontiac, Denmandale Mata 
Korndyke and Meadow Holm Ona 
Champion. 

Bonny Texal Pietortjc 2nd, No. 
165802, born September 24, 1911, 
isa real show cow and all the year 
around producer. On yearly test 
she will make 1000 pounds of but- 
ter and 25,000 pounds of milk. 
Sired by Orville Sindt Butter Boy, 
a 21 lb. A. R. son of Sindt Butter 
Boy. The dam is.a 26 lb. daugh- 
ter of Piet. Hengerveld’s Count 
De Kol 3d. 

Barteenah Walker Beets (twin) 
No. 235888, born Sept. 23rd, 1913, 
has a 30 lb. record at 5 years. 


Denmandale. Bartenah © Mata, 
born March 23, 1920, from a 30 lb. 
dam is a promising young heifer, 
combining in the closest degree 
the blood of two ex-world’s 
champions. The sire derives 6214 
per cent blood from Pontiae Korn- 
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dyke whine daughters include the 
first three 37 lb. cows. | 
Gold Beauty 2d Burke has a 30 
day record of 2940 Ibs. of milk. 
Denmandale Segis Ragapple No, 
484930 is out of a 23 lb. 3-year-old 
and King Champion Ragapple. 
Denmandale Merril Pontiac is 
out of a 22 lb. cow and a grandson 
of King of the Pontiacs, Junior 
5th. : 
Denmandale Mata Korndyke, 
born March 25, 1919, is a 33 lb. son 
of Rag Apple Mata. The dam is 
a granddaughter of De Kol Burke 
whose daughters include River- 
side Sadie De Kol Burke, a 1000 
lb: cow who has a 28,000 lb. milk 
record. This young bull has elass 
in every way. 


Meadow Holm Ona Champion, 
No. 311236 is the Junior herd sire. _ 


The dam is the foundation cow of 
the only four direct generations 
of 1000 lb. cows, and the only com- 


bination of three direct genera-_ 


tions of 1100 lb. cows. The offer- 
ings at the sale will include a num- 
ber of young stock sired by this 
great bull to high producing dams. 


Visit “Milk For Health” Week 
At Youngstown 


The organization work has been 
completed and everything is in 
readiness for the ‘‘Milk for 
Health’’ Week to be conducted at 
Youngstown, Apr. 18-30. It had 
been expected to open the cam- 
paign a week earlier but because 
of delays in securing material and 
completing some of the plans the 
decision was made to open’ the in- 
tensive work on the 18th instead 
of the 11th. 


From an organization stand- 
point nothing better could be ask- 
ed, as every agency of the eity has 
endorsed and entered into the 
work. 


National Dairy Council Workers 


National Dairy Council Workers 
have been engaged in the city dur- 
ing the past two /weeks. Miss 
Helen Reinsberg taking charge of 
the school work and Mrs. Benson 
having charge of the general or- 
ganization work. Both have 
proven capable and Youngstown is 
fortunate in having their services. 
Under Miss Reinsberg’s instruc- 
tions, milk fairy plays have been 
arranged for three schools and it 
is expected to continue this thru 
all of the public schools and pa- 
rochial schools These plays will be 
started on Monday, Apr. 11th, at 
the Parmelee School. At least four 
plays will be given at this school 
in order to accomodate all of the 
children and their parents. The 
Milk Fairy Play cast requires 55 
children. Costumes have been fur- 
nished for those in the play. 


The Milk Fairy Play will also 
be given on ‘Apr. 20th, before the 
regular monthly meeting of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
the Butler Art Institute and also 
at a public meeting, Apr. 27, at 
one of the churches. On that day 


Dr. Hedger, of Chicago, will ad- 
dress the same public meeting. Dr. 
Hedger has been engaged with the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Association and is well qualified to 
speak concerning the value of milk 
to the growing child. 


School Interest Great 


Most wonderful co-operation is 
being had from the teachers and 
instructors in the schools. Seve- 
ral thousands of booklets and leaf- 
lets will be distributed thru the 
schools, Buttons picturing a milk 
bottle with the inscription ‘‘A 
quart a day for every child’’ will 
be given to the youngsters. The 
Boy Scouts will place literature 
and posters in the stores and offices 
of the city. 

A proclamation will be issued 
by the Mayor of the city and a 
concession granted to the Canteen 
Girls to erect and operate a milk 
bar in Central Square on the days 
of Apr. 26, 27 and 28. 

Hotel chefs have agreed to feat- 
ure dairy dishes and the confec- 
tionery stores to boost the sale of 
milk drinks. 


Merchants to Assist 


Aside from placing posters in 
the stores and windows, many 
merchants will arrange window 
displays. Two of the nutrition 
workers in the schools will assist 
the merchants in displaying milk 
in such a way as to show its food 
value and low cost. 

Addresses will be made befobe 
the Chamber of Commerce, Rotary — 
Club and:Kiwanis Club. Many 
other organizations will be pence 
ed thru short talks. 

The local newspapers have 
shown a willingness to give a 


Ca asaaeet of publicity ey re- 
porting meetings, ete., and in addi- 
tion they will carry paid adver- 


tising. Arrangements have been — 
made to have a number of litho-— 


graphed bill boards thruout the 
city, two of which will be cen- 
trally located and illuminated. 
These will be placed largely with 
the idea of reaching the foreign 
parts of the city. Five foreign 


newspapers will run paid adver- 


tising and construct editorial m 
ter particularly for. phere "el a 


_Central - Square, has been secure 
_ for campaign headquarters. Dairy- 


other places should try and attenc 


eaders. 
A. downtown store room, NG 


men supplying Youngstown anc 
those who are interested fro: 


some of the meetings and pony ote 
larly when they have the oppor- 


tunity to see the milk fairy play. 


< 


The Place For Money | 


‘‘Nearly fifteen hundred dollars was stolen 
the other night from three people in Butler 
County, Pa., whose ages range from sixty-four 
to seventy-seven, old enough and with experi- 
ences of others to know that it isn’t safe, espe- 
cially in these pence) to keep so much money ae 


the house. 


‘The banks of the cities are easily access- 
ible to people living in the country and offer 
the best protection to depositors, who by bank- 
ing their spare money will consult their own 
interests and at the same time do their share of 
service to the public by keeping money where 
it may do some good in business.”” 


Youngstown ¥indicatar Rditorial. 


The Dollar Savings & Trust! Co. 4 
~ First National Bank | 
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ERHAPS a dozen dairy- 
_men who are members of 
The Dairymen’s Co-oper- 
ative Sales Company 
have had opportunity to witness a 
rtain development in co-opera- 
ve marketing as has the writer 
ring the past two years. This 
velopment has been mentioned 
in the Reporter at various times, 
t with lesser understanding per- 
ps than is desired to be express- 
ed-in the following paragraphs. 
In an address before the Asso- 
ziation of Commercial Organiza- 
fion Secretaries in 1916, Hon. D. 
Houston, then Secretary of 
griculture said: ‘‘There must be 
-operation between farm and 
y. * * The amazing thing is 
at few recognize this fact, or if 
they do, act accordingly. In nota 
aw cases the relation of the town 
0 the country is one of hostility.’’ 


‘Lots of Talk, Little Action 
Since 1916 all of us know this 


t we can not name a half dozen 
mmunities in the United States 
ere results have been forthcom- 
ng. This article is to deal with 
me place and the parties con- 
erned where there has been co- 
yperation between farms and city. 
the place is Pittsburgh and the 
yarties concerned is the dairy or- 
anization and the Congress of 
Vomen’s Clubs. 

Two years ago when the month- 
y price conference plan was start- 
to determine milk prices, invi- 
ions were extended to various 
anizations in the City of Pitts- 
gh requesting attendance and 
resentation in the meetings. 
is invitation was accepted by 
Congress of Women’s Clubs 
nd ever since that time there has’ 
een representatives present at 
he price conferences. 


At first it was evident that little 
owledge prevailed in the City 
cerning the problems of the 
y farmers supplying and those 
gaged in distributing milk, but 
adually those in attendance be- 
n to understand that producing 
nd distributing milk entailed 
ard labor, capital and an unusual 
ount of business cares. They 
yan to appreciate the import- 
ice of assisting in the building 
of an efficient marketing sys- 
m out of which those engaged in 
airying could secure a greater in- 
me. They began to hope and 
rk for the things which would 
id to elevate the dairy business 
at the same time provide the 
y with good milk. 


Here There Was Action 


Inly those who have witnessed 
s development can appreciate 
initiative of these women. 
ey have dared to step out and 
hething no organization of men, 
amber of Commerce or other 
r organization has even at- 
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mbject has been talked to death, - 


b) 


By E. A. White 


is concerned and we dare to Say 
they will be willing to extend 
their co-operation to any other or- 
ganization of farmers that carries 
the high principles and business 
operation fostered by The Dairy- 
men’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


It would be hard to estimate the 
value of this co-operation. The 
returns to the dairy farmers in 
this district both direct and indi- 
rect have been great. 
been a great financial return to 
them. The assistance of the Con- 
gress of Women’s Clubs and their 
willingness to meet and discuss 
matters in a fair way and agree to 


settlements and other matters up-. 


on a basis of facts is largely re- 
sponsible for the fact the D. C>S. 
Company territory has been the 
most substantial dairy district in 
the United States for several 
months and at this time has the 
opportunity to become a great 
dairy eenter with the most prom- 
ising returns to those engaged of 
any place we know. 


Things They Have Done 


It would be impossible to tell of 
all the things the Congress of Wo- 
men’s Clubs have done for the 
dairy industry during the past 
two years for they have constant- 
ly worked with the dairy organi- 
zation and dealers in helping to 
solve problems. We have not for- 
gotten the ‘‘Use More Milk Cam- 
paign’’ held in Pittsburgh last 
year. This was their work and 
the campaign stands out as one of 
the most successful of those con- 
ducted in the United States. They 
did not hesitate to urge the people 
to use more milk and dairy pro- 
ducts because of fear it would in- 
crease the price. They wanted the 
people to use more of these pro- 
duets and trusted the dairy indus- 
try to give-a square deal. 

Upon the suggestion of the 
dairy organization, the Congress 
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—HAVE WE ANY? 
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of Clubs recently declared them- 
selves in opposition to daylight 
saving regardless of the fact a 


_ strong effort was being made to 


secure legislation establishing this 
time, so undesirable to farmers. 
In this they did not stop by de- 
claring themselves in opposition 
but continued by bringing all 
forees to bear by writing personal 
letters, ete. 


Then again they have declared 
themselves for the Cooke Bill 
whieh will prohibit the manufac- 
ture and sale of imitation milk 
and dairy products. Telegrams 
were sent to legislators urging 
them to support the bill. 


These women have had the cour- 
age to do these things, even tho 
cranks have opposed them. We 
have seen a letter written by a 
Pittsburgh crank in which they 
were asked to stay at home instead 
of helping to maintain high milk 
prices. 


Three 


Do We Appreciate These Things? 


Do the members of the D, C. 8: 
Company appreciate this kind of 
co-operation? Certainly. 

Now the Congress of Women’s 3 
Clubs is trying to raise a fund to 
be used for the purpose of erect- 
ing a down-town Club Honse, 
where the Clubs can work and in- 
crease their usefulness for the 
public good. How could we show 
our appreciation better than by 
making a donation in the name of 
the dairy organization. Such a 
gift would stand thru future years 
as a happy memory of the days 
when friendship was established 
between the dairy industry and 
the women’s organizations of 
Pittsburgh. 

The writer believes there are at 
least one hundred men in the 
dairy organization who will give 
a five dollar bill toward a fund to 
be given by the D. ©. 8. Co., to the 
Congress of Women’s Clubs as a 
contribution for their home. Asa 
start the Reporter is forwarding a 
$5 check to the office of The Dairy- 
men’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany, Room 202 Martin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Who will be the 


other ninety-nine? 
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“MILK FAIRY PLAY’”’ 


The Reporter has been publish- 
ing material which tends to show 
the educational work relative to 
the food value of milk should be 
earried thru the country as well as 
thru the cities. Rural schools 
could stage the ‘‘Milk Fairy 
Play’? to good advantage and in- 
terest some of the country folks in 
their own product. 


ELIMINATE UNDERNOURISH- 
MENT WITH MILK 


Many Cities and Communities Join 
in Combat to Eliminate Under- 
nourishment of Children. 


The story of a nation-wide ef- 


fort to eliminate undernourish-_ 


ment in growing children is told 
in the serapbook of a milk spe- 
cialist from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture who has 
co-operated during the past two 
years. in more than 40 milk cam- 
paigns held in cities and rural dis- 
tricts throughout the United 
States. All of these campaigns 
have been held in the interest of 
better health for children, and in 
every case where a milk campaign 


has been put on there has been an - 


increase in the consumption of 
milk, which has amounted to as 
much as 30-per cent in some cities. 
What this means to the health of 
the country is hard to measure, for 
milk campaigns put on in one city 
have resulted in more campaigns 
in neighboring and rural districts, 
and the milk week has grown into 
a lengthy education on the food 
value of milk. 


Movement Spreads Rapidly 


The milk campaign week was 
started in Connecticut in 1918, 
when six cities, the first of which 


a. 
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were Hartford and New Haven, 
organized to combat undernour- 
ishment among their school chil- 
dren. The movement spread to 
Rhode Island, where Newport took 
up the work, and this campaign 
was followed in rapid -succession 
by campaigns in four New Jersey 
cities. Boston then went a step 
further, and put\on a 12-months’ 
campaign. Among other cities 
which have taken up the work are 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, 
Topeka, Davenport, Iowa City, 
Akron, Spokane, Seattle, and 
Madison. Other cities have plan- 
ned campaigns; and lowa and 


Kansas put on a State-wide cam-. 


paign for two years, with splendid 
results. 


Shows Necessity for Milk 


What is behind this great inter- 
est in milk? Undernourishment. 
There are many children that are 
underweight and undernourished. 
A survey of 10,000 Chicago school 
children showed that 40 per cent 
were 7 per cent underweight, and 
the investigators were surprised 
to find that of those underweight, 
57 per cent were from comfortable 


homes in the residential section, 


and only 16.2 per cent were from 


igs 
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the twenty-fi 
Canada twice a day by hand. 


secure good hand milkers. 


of the nation’s greatest industries. 
of milking. 
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NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


_ CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison Street 


the stockyards district. ‘‘This 
fact,’’ says the milk utilization 
specialist, ‘‘demonstrates the ne- 
cessity for teaching more about 
the value of foods, for the fault 
here was not poverty but ignor- 
ance of the necessity. of certain 
foods for growing children.’’ 


A survey conducted in New 
York showed that from 1914 to 
1917 the percentage of undernour- 
ishment had increased from 5 to 
21 per cent, and had accompanied 
a decrease of 25 per cent in milk 
consumption. 


Undernourishment is not con- 
fined to the cities. In one of the 
counties in the richest agricultural 
section of Kansas it was found 
that of 639 children in 30 school 
districts, 140 were at least 10 per 
cent underweight, and only 42 per 
cent of them used milk every day. 
Also, in three townships in lowa 
51 per cent of the children were 
underweight. 


“Two important reasons for un- 


\ dernourishment in childrén are 


poverty and lack of understand- 
ing of the nourishing properties 
of certain foods. What milk cam- 
paigns do to teach the value of 


milk for the growing child is that 


sy 


The De Laval Milker 


HE FUTURE of the dairy business is depend- 
ent on a better way of milking. 
loss in time and loss in production of milking 
million cows of the. United States and 
No other industry of 
equal importance is laboring under such a handicap, 
and every year it is becoming: increasingly difficult to 


The De Laval Milker is the greatest aid to one 
~ Ttis a better way 
Better because it saves time. 
because it milks the cows with absolute uniforraity— 
from day to day, which De Laval users claim actually 
increases the flow of milk even over good hand milk- 
Better because it is easy to keep clean. 
Better because it is built to De Laval standards. And 
better because it is backed by De Laval service. 

The De Laval Milker is ready to serve and 

save for you now—write for full information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
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much added to the general pro 


eréss of child welfare. 4 
Value of Milk in the Diet 


The value of milk in the diet 
has been shown very strikingly in 
the milk-feeding demonstrations 
carried on in the schools. In Kan- 
sas City, for instance, a survey in 
a certain school district in May, 
1919, disclosed that 37 per cent of 
the children were undernouris 
They were given a school lunch 
milk and graham crackers, and 
September, the percentage of 


cent. The wea: March 
3.7 per cent were below weig. 
and it was expected that all we 


time. Similar results have b 
obtained in other cities. 


The value of milk for older | 


ina tribute to milkfrom the p 
dent of a woman’s college in 
South: ‘‘For 67 years we ha 
never had a death of a boarc 


herd of dairy. cows. What n 
we can not use we sell. W 


ding 
t Lee 


MILK SITUATION APPROACH. 
ES PRE-WAR STATUS 


had 

For the first time since the be- 

¥ ginning of the World War there 
»~ is developing in this country a 
surplus of milk, according to re- 
ports recently received by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
: culture. Specialists of the depart- 
: ment state that this condition 
; probably will be only temporary 
| during the ‘‘flush’’ of the season 
and that it is most apparent in well 
E developed dairy districts. It may 
continue during the summer 
months, but is expected to adjust 
itself by fall when demand will 
‘ overtake the surplus supply. The 
situation is largely due to the fall- 
ing off in the demand for milk in 
the manufacture of condensed pro- 
ducts, milk powders, casein and 
4 similar products, for which there 
2 was a large export ‘outlet. ~To 


ad 


utilize the surplus of milk the spe- 

cialists urge its increased use both 

| as human food and, in producing 

. districts, as feed for live stock. 

‘The value of skim milk for feed- 

ing purposes on farms is now ap- 

proximately equivalent to its value 

~ for manufacturing purposes, they 
. say. E: 

Increased Human Utilization 
Advised 

The department points out-the 
advisability of using as much milk 
as possible, in fluid form and 
otherwise, as a human food. With- 

» in the last generation an increased 
knowledge of the value of milk in 
_the diet has resulted in an almost 
doubled per capita consumption of 
milk, and consumers who purchase 
milk freely thereby encourage pro- 
duction. This is believed to be the 
best. safeguard against a milk 
shortage and high prices resulting 
from the withdrawal of dairymen 
from the business during periods 
of large production and low farm 
prices for milk. 

But when the limit of human 
utilization is reached, dairy pro- 
ducers necessarily must decide 
how to dispose of the remainder. 
In many cases this will be a de- 
cision between selling whole milk, 
selling cream, or even to use a 
moderate quantity of whole milk 
for feeding, especially to young 

- animals. In any event, a more 
- ° liberal use of milk on farms should 
reduce the surplus, even though 
not solving the problem entirely. 


Farmers Advise Use of Milk for 
Feeding 


In this connection the Bureau of 
Animal Industry has been receiv- 
ing opinions from farmers who 
- point out the excellent results ob- 

tained by the libéral use of milk 

for feeding: The critical times in 
the life of a young animal are just 
- before weaning, when the dam is 
unable to nourish it adequately, 
and just after weaning, when the 
youngster is learning to eat new 
feed. ‘‘Selling milk is the great- 
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Vermont farmer declares; adding 
that ‘‘young stock, especially 
_ calves, would make better growth 
_ if more milk were available as a 
calf feed.’’ 

__ Another breeder tells of his 
herd bull, which at the age of five 


est detriment to stock raising,’’ a ° 


~ 


months weighed only 250 pounds, 
with the explanation that its 
mother failed to give the milk the 
calf needed. ‘‘I gave him a nurse 
cow,’’ the farmer remarked, ‘‘and 
all the feed he would take. At 15 
months he weighed 1100 pounds, 
and at 28 months 2000 pounds.’’ 
A Vermont farmer tells of a colt 
which at four months old was very 
poor and undersized. ‘‘I gave it 
skim milk for six months,’’ he de- 
elared, ‘‘and it grew into a better 
built and heavier horse than either 
parent.’’ 


Such reports show the import- 
anee which thoughtful stockmen 
have long attached to milk as a 
feed. Although feeding milk to 
colts and horses is a rare practice 
in the United States, it is common 
in some European countries and is 
entirely practicable. A milk-fed 
horse is likely to sweat profusely 
in hot weather, but the animal 
nevertheless becomes sleek and 
plump and remains so. Some de- 
gree of care must be exercised, 
however, to avoid feeding too large 


amounts of skim milk to young 


calves and pigs, since in such cases 
it may prove fatal. 


Directions for Feeding Milk to 
Live Stock 


As a guide -to persons deciding 
to utilize surplus milk as a live- 
stock feed, the, department makes 
the following recommendations 
which may be supplemented with 
literature issued by the depart- 
ment. 

Milk from a dairy herd which is 
not definitely known to be free 
from tuberculosis should be seald- 
ed before-being fed. An ordinary 
feed cooker is a practical means 
for scalding milk. 
approximately equivalent to pas- 
teurization, which most large cities 
require as a safeguard to public 
health. Metal pails that can be 
kept clean by washing and scald- 
ing are preferable to wooden con- 
tainers or others that are difficult 


to clean. - 


‘In ealf. feeding it usually pays 
well to feed one pound of whole 
milk for each 10 pounds that the 
ealf weighs, for a period of two 
weeks, and at the end of that time 
to change gradually to an equal 
amount of skim milk. The skim 
milk should be gradually increased 
as the calf grows, until about 15 
pounds per day is fed at the end of 
three months. Feed the milk 
warm, and regulate the quantity 
according t6 size and vigor of the 
ealf. 

For pigs three weeks old or 
more, three parts of skim milk 
mixed with one part of shorts is 
useful in keeping them growing. 
Skim milk may be fed with corn 
and other hog feeds in various 
practical combinations. 


In poultry feeding both skim 
milk and buttermilk are excellent 
feeds—and can now also be pur- 
chased as a nonperishable commer- 
cial feed, which is sold in large 


barrels as semi-solid buttermilk. - 


Skim milk and buttermilk may be 
fed alone or mixed with other 
feeds, but feeders should observe 
their flocks carefully to avoid giv- 
ing too much milk, or bowel 
trouble may result, This is caused 


- 
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principally by fowls eating spoiled - 


clabbered milk remaining from a 
previous feeding. 


For harses, milk may be fed in 
quantities up to three or four gal- 
lons a day, and even in clabbered 
condition it is not harmful. Some 
horsemen prefer milk slightly 
sour, on the ground that it is less 
likely to result in gas formation. 
As a horse feed, milk is palatable, 
easily digested, and valuable for 
fattening. Horses that have never 
been fed milk quickly learn to like 
it if a little grain is sprinkled in it. 

While to livestock owners un- 
accustomed to the use of milk as a 
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stock feed it may appear soniewhat 
expensive, there are advantages 
which milk feeders quickly recog- 
nize. In addition to utilizing the 
surplus milk that would otherwise 
be wasted, young stock generally 
make a very rapid growth. This 
means early maturity and early 
usefulness, compared with stock 
that have developed more slowly. 
At least as a temporary measure, 
there is a real opportunity to im- 
prove farm live stock, in addition 
to relieving a local milk surplus, by 
using skim milk rather liberally in 
proper combination with other 
feeds. 
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“WHO’S WHO IN LOBBYDOM” 


OME interesting editorial 
comment has been given 
on Mr. Barrett’s recent 

statement on lobbying in 
Washington. 

‘It is a taste of the good old 

times of a dozen years ago to hear 
President Barrett bawling out the 
invisible government at Washing- 
ton,’’ says the Lincoln (Nebraska) 
Journal. ‘‘He modernizes -his 
language by calling it the ‘assist- 
ant government’. ”’ 
- The Schenectady (N. Y.) Union- 
Star says: ‘‘There is interest in 
the charge made by Charles 8. 
Barrett, President of the National 
Farmers’ Union, that the ‘assist- 
ant government’ is as potent as 
the regular government, because 
he carries the charge through to 
the point where he alleges that the 
coal interests virtually smothered 
at the latest session of Congress 
the coal regulation bill which was 
sponsored by Senator William M. 
Calder, Republican from New 
York State.’ 

“‘A shrewd observer of moral 
shams,’’ is the characterization of 
Mr. Barrett by the Schenectady 
‘(N. Y.) Gazette. ‘‘He has used 
his eyes like the proverbial in- 
habitant of the moon or the planet 
Mars coming to the earth for the 
first time and taking honest notes 
without a family feeling.’’ 

‘‘This ‘assistant government’ is 
no other, in fact, than the lobby 
with which most good citizens are 


-. familiar and against which they 


have protested until they are 
weary of the subject and con- 
vinced of the futility of further re- 
monstrance,’’ says the New York 
World. ‘‘Mr. Barrett, however, 
brings a fresh mind to the prob- 
lem, lists the industries and cor- 
porations known to be represented 
at the capital, and estimates the 
number of paid delegates at twice 
that of the members of Congress.’’ 


The Ashville (N. C.) Citizen, 
while raising the question that 
Mr. Barrett may possibly have 
been terribly shocked at the ‘‘ac- 
tivities of the assistant govern- 
ment,’’ rightly concludes ‘‘that 
Mr. Barrett was merely directing 
the attention of the people to a 
situation that had long since been 
apparent to him, and that had be- 
come so intolerable as to merit the 


thoughtful consideration of. the 


citizens generally.’’ 


In the statement on lobbying, 
_ Mr. Barrett said: 

“The Institute of American 
Meat Packers has taken special in- 
terest in my ‘attack’ on the lobby- 
ists. Right here I want to say 
that I didn’t make an attack. I 
called attention to a fact that no- 
body appears to be able to deny. 
The packers have stated that they 
do not have lobbyists, but frankly 
say they have ‘Employees’ at 
Washington who look after their 
interests. 

“Perhaps ‘employee’ would be 
the more accurate term. But the 
name is of little importance. It is 


iy 


es oe 


the result that all are after and 
the Institute appears to have ob- 
tained satisfactory results by sub- 
stituting an employee for a legis- 
lative committee or a lobbyist. 


Seeks City Understanding ~, 


Mr. Barrett has made an appeal 
to city people for a better under- 
standing of Agricultural prob- 
lems. 

He points out that ‘‘to get the 
farmers’ viewpoint one should go 
to the farmer—not to self-appoint- 
ed spokesmen.’’ He shows that 
through the activities of various 
national business groups men ap- 
pear in the role of farmers or 
friends of farmers to confuse the 
issues in the minds of both pro- 
ducers and consumers. 


In this conneetion Mr. Barrett 
said: 

“‘T want people to know for in- 
stance, who it was who wrote an 
article published in the February 
issue of the Atlaftie Monthly en- 
titled, ‘‘The Menace of New Priv- 
ilege’’—an article which unfairly 
and unwarrantedly attacks the ef- 
forts of the great farm organiza- 
tions of the nation to secure the 
right—which is fully granted to 
corporations but not to farmers’ 
co-operatives — co-operatively to 
market their products. 


‘‘The man who wrote the article 
is Mr. George W. Alger, referred 
to in the Contributor’s Column, in 
the same issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly as ‘a well known New 
York attorney with an insistent 
interest in public questions.’ Sure- 
ly this was an introduction ealeu- 
lated favorably to impress the 
reader. But nothing was said to 
show the reader that Mr. Alger’s 
testimony might be warped and 
biased. It was not stated that Mr. 
Alger is attorney for the Sheffield 
Farms Company, a large distribu- 
tor of milk in New York City, or 
that he is also attorney for the 
New York Conference Board. <As 
counsel for the milk dealers in 
New York City, Mr. Alger has 
been working in opposition to the 
interests of one of the large farm- 
ers’ co-operative movements—the 
Dairymen’s League. He is draw- 
ing a salary from organizations 
that for years have been at swords 
point with the farmers. Mr. Alger 
did not state it, the Atlantic 
Monthly did not state it, and per- 
haps did not know it to be a fact. 
Mr. Alger wisely refrained from 
stating his connections, knowing 
in that case that his testimony 
would have little weight among 
the intelligent and progressive 


readers of the Atlantic Monthly, 


unless they had opportunity also 
to judge of the merits of his con- 
“tentions by hearing the farmers’ 
side of the case, 


No Other Course For Farmers 


“Tt is not my purpose to present 
the case of the Dairymen’s League 
and that of the other milk pro- 
ducers organizations, so severely 
and unfairly criticised by Mr. Al- 
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ger,—the Dairymen’s League has 
able leaders and can fully and ade- 
quately answer any charges Mr. 
Alger has made. But I will here 
state my belief thatthe attitude 
of the milk distributors in New 
York City represented by Mr. Al- 
ger, has been oppressive, arrogant . 
and high-handed and detrimental 
not only to the milk producers but. 
to the milk consumers in New 
York City as well. I will say fur- 
ther that no course other than that 
of organization against the op- 
pressive activities of the milk dis- 
tributors is conceivable to any 
group of red blooded American 
farmers. 


‘‘Tt is most important for the 
city man and woman to remember 
this incident,—that Mr. Alger at- 
tacked the farming organizations 
of the nation in a periodical justly 
enjoying high popular esteem; 
that perhaps by some oversight, 
he was given an editorial ‘send- 
off,’ and that no answer to his 
statements has as yet appeared in 
either the February or March is- 
sues of the periodical. 


‘‘The second point which I wish 
to make—and I consider it of 
ereat importance for city people, 
to understand—is in connection 
with an old time practice of the 
great corporations and _ their 
agents to concern themselves in 
the affairs of the farmers’ organi- 
zations. Whether they do this un- 
ethically and in a dubious manner, 
I shall again leave the reader to 
judge by the brief citation of two 
incidents of which I have knowl- 
edge. 


Tried to Break Farmers’ Union 


‘‘Several. years ago a_ certain 
gentleman who had worked him- 
self into a position of responsibil- 
ity in a rather well known farm 
organization, (his services have 
since been dispensed with), ap- 
peared at the annual convention of 
the National Farmers’ Union and 
busily concerned himself in the 
task of defeating certain officers 
and policies of that organization. 
There was nothing novel in this 
proceeding. It was an experience 
to which any group of aggressive 
farm co-operators is used. The 
gentleman was not successful in 
his efforts.: None of the farmer 
delegates considered for a moment 
that the gentleman would be suc- 
cessful in carrying out his plan. 
It was not known, however, and 
this is the first time I have ever 
referred to the matter—that the 
man was in the paid employ of 
one of the chiefest and pérhaps 
the most successful of the old time 
lobbyists that our country has pro- 


. duced. 


‘* “Who’s Who’ in referring to 
the attainments and activities of 
the noted. gentleman puts him 
down as General Counsel of the 
R. R, Exeeutives Advisory Com- 
mittee. This organization has of- 
fices in the Munsey Building, 


‘Washington, D. C. Some years 


ago this counsel for these rail- 
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roads stated that he represented —_— 
about ninety per cent of the long — 

line. railroad systems in the . 
United States. To date ninety per 
cent of the long line railroads — 
through their ‘general counsel’ 
and his sub-lobbyist farm leader 
have not succeeded in their effort —__ 
to dominate the affairs of the 
Farmers’ Unions nee ts ss 


Suggests Vacation for Congress | 


“Another instance where things 
are not what they seem happen- 
ed a little over a year ago, at the 
annual meeting of a well known ~ 
farm organization. There wasin- _ 
troduced to the audience, a — 
worthy gentleman of parts, of cap- — 
tivating manners and of “infinite 
guilelessness. With feet firmly © 
and widely planted on the forum, — 
wonderfully at home before the — 
audience, a ringing voice and mag- 
netic eye and a ‘punch’ which re- 
peatedly brought applause and 
laughter, among other things he 
said: ‘I sometimes as a simple far- 

mer feel that if I had a message to 
send (to congress) it would be a 
peculiar kind of a message.? And — 
what he had to say to Congress 
was this gem serene: ‘My dear 
Congressmen, please introduce a 
bill at once to amend the consti- 
tution of the United States so that 
Congress shall take a recess for — 
fifty’ years’ (applause and laugh- 
ter) ‘and at the next meeting let ~ 
Congress remain in session for six * 
hours.’ (Applause and laughter) — 
And do you know who this simple 
farmer was? He was the attorney — | 
and representative of perhaps the  —_— 
largest national intoxicant manu-— . 
facturers organization in the 
United States. - 

“Do I make my points clear? 
Will the city reader who justly and 
properly desires to see a reduction ~ 
in the cost of living and who there- 

fore is concerned-to see the far- 
mers producing in abundance 
which means that there must be a 
sane and sound agricultural de- 
velopment and a wise and states- — 
manlike agricultural policy de- 
veloped—get into his mind the 
knowledge I am trying to convey? — 
—that ‘things are not always what ~ 
they seem to be.’ Pe a7, 

“The article in the Atlantic 
Monthly written by a man ‘with 
an insistent interest in public ques- 
tions’, attacking the farmers’ just. 4 
insistence on the enjoyment of 
privileges which the great corpor- — 
ations already enjoy; the sub- 
lobbyist-farmer-leader in the em- 

~ ploy of the long line railroads;the 
‘simple farmer’ and his message to” 
Congress (to adjourn for fifty 
years at the beginning of the most — 
critical periods in-our national his- — 

~ tory,)—these are at the root of the © 
publie’s failure to know the farm- © 
er’s problems, and at the root of © 
the problem itself.”? __ 


_ Farmers are entitled to more 
definite information as to the con- — 
nections of men who are attempt- 
ing to direct or interfere in the 
affairs of the farm organizations. 
The attorney of the Railroads 
Executive Advisory Committee re- 
ferred to by Mr. Barrett is Mr. 
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_ Alfred Pembroke Thom; the man 
mentioned as being in the employ 
of Mr. Thom is Mr. J. H. Patten; 


by 
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former secretary-treasurer of the 
Farmers’ National Congress. ‘‘The 
simple farmer,’’ who would like to 
have Congress adjourn for fifty 
years, is Mr. Robert Crane known 
here as the representative of the 
United States Breweries’ Associa- 
tion. 


Struck Farmers Hard 
“Deflation in farm prices have 


struck a crushing blow to the far- 
mers of the nation,’’ said Mr. Bar- 
rett. ‘‘It is sad and alarming to 
see, as I have only recently seen 
in traveling from state to state and 
visiting the farmers in their com- 
munities and homes, brawny, two- 
fisted farmers standing in groups 
before their local bankers’ doors 
to secure an extension on their 
notes to carry them along the next 
few months to buy their seed and 
fertilizer, their food, or to hire the 
necessary labor to assist in putting 


~ 


in their crops. It is pitiful to see 
as I have recently seen some of 


these men with tears streaming. 


“down their cheeks and hear them 
tell the story of how thru the sud- 
den and unprecedented crash in 
prices on farm products which 
represent the entire year’s efforts, 
they have lost their farms and the 
accumulations of a lifetime. I per- 
sonally know that some of these 
men are too old to start afresh.’’ 


What Will Congress Do? 


“fA new administration, a new 
Congress lie before us. Will they 
regard the farmers’ program as 
‘the menace of new privilege’; 
will they refuse to enact necessary 
legislation which will permit the 
farm organizations without fear of 
arrest and jail sentence to do what 
is done every day by the great cor- 
porations, viz. the marketing of 
their products cooperatively? 
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HEALTH COMMISSIONER OF 
NEW YORK CITY SWATS 
.. SUBSTITUTES 


In reply to a letter sent by the 
Dairymen’s League News, R. S. 
Copeland, Health Commissioner 
of New York City, says: ‘‘I wish 
to inform you thatthe Depart- 
ment of Health of the City of New 
York is vigorously opposed to the 
substitution of cocoanut oil for 
butterfat.”? 

The League News solicited this 
information because of a proposed 
law in the State of New Jersey 
which would permit adulteration 

of milk and dairy’ products... Fur- 
ther statements by Commissioner 
Copeland were: 

“It takes this position for the 
reason that cocoanut oil does not 
possess the food value that butter- 
fat possesses and the substitution 
of same for any milk product 
would undoubtedly be reflected in 
-the health of ‘the children of this 
City. Cocoanut oil is no substi- 
tute for milk. Cocoanut’ oil does 


not possess the same growing 


qualities found in the butterfat of 
milk and any legislation which 
would permit the addition of co- 
coanut oil to: any milk product 
would be opposed to the best in- 


_.terests of the people of the City. 


‘*Under the laws of the State of 
New York, it is a violation to mix 
a butterfat with cocoanut oil in 
the semblance of cream. 

“‘The Board of Health of this 
City has adopted a Standard for 
ice cream in which the use of 
cocoanut oil or vegetable fats are 
prohibited. To permit the use of 
vegetable fats or cocoanut oil in 
any standard for ice cream would 
result in making the standard 
unenforcible because it is impos- 


¥ sible for the Chemical Laboratory 


‘to determine the exact proportions 
of each, when cocoanut oil and 


__butterfat are included in any pro- 
duct. 


‘‘The Government standards for 


lee cream are opposed to the ad- 
_ dition of cocoanut oil to a product 
_ which is sold as ice cream and a 


number of other states in the 
Union have taken a similar posi- 
tion; therefore, it would be unfor- 


tunate for New Jersey to adopt 


such a law.’ 


‘Furthermore, the dairy farm- 
ers have had enough to bear with- 
out another attack upon the milk 
industry and I want to see the 
herds enlarged and the produc- 
tion of milk increased. Nothing is 
more important to the public 
health than a larger consumption 
of milk and milk products. If the 
industry is discouraged, it will be 
a step backward in the public wel- 
fare. 

“T eannot put sufficient empha- 
sis upon the fact that there is no 
substitute for milk and that the ad- 
dition of cocoanut oil in any milk 
product would be a menace to the 
children of the City.”’ 


“HOW I FIXED IT”’ 


“‘How I Fixed It’’ is the title of 
a booklet just issued by the Green- 
field Tap & Die Corporation, of 
Greenfield, Mass. The booklet 
deals with many little problems of 
repair work with which the farm- 
er meets and gives stories of 
actual jobs done by farmers. The 
information will be valuable to 
any farmer and perhaps_ save 
many dollars lost thru inecon- 
venience and cost of hiring repair 
work done. The booklet is for 
free distribution to farmers. 
Write and ask for a copy. 


PARIS TOWNSHIP LOCAL 


Regular meetings of Paris 
Township Local are held the third 
Thursday evening of each month 
at Robertsville Grange Hall. Both 
the President and Secretary ask 
the Reporter to tell their members 
to-attend the meetings. We will 
expect a full house at the next 
meeting. 

NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION 
TO MEET 


Farmers’ Union members from 
many states will hold a three days’ 
meeting beginning Apr. 20, at the 
NBFO headquarters in Washing- 
ton. A cordial invitation to attend 
is extended to all the members of 
the NBFO and to farmers gener- 


-ally. 
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SECRETARY WALLACE FAV- 
ORS UPWARD REVISION OF 
FARM PRICES. 


Secretary of Agriculture, Henry 
C. Wallace, in a recent statement 
said: ‘‘This talk of bringing prices, 
whether farm prices or other 
prices, back to pre-war normal is 
morally wrong and impossible.’’ 

While admitting that ‘‘the ex- 
eessively high prices which pre- 
vailed during the war cannot con- 
tinue’’ he suggests that everybody 
‘‘would be better off’’ by trying 
‘to bring about a level, say 70 per 
cent above the pre-war normal,’’ 
a position in close accord with that 
of many farm organizations which 
have vigorously protested the de- 
flation policies of the former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


Secretary Wallace recognizes 
the farmers’ concern regarding 
payment of the war debt: 

‘We incurred a heavy national 
debt on the inflated prices. If we 
could force all prices back to the 
pre-war normal—which we cannot 
it would be equivalent to just 
about doubling that debt. We can 
pay off our debts much easier if 
we maintain a price level more 
nearly the level at which the debts 
were incurred. Of course, the ex- 
cessively high prices which pre- 
vailed during the war cannot con- 
tinue, but if we should try to 
bring about a level, say 70 per cent 
above the pre-war normal, every- 
body would be better off.’’ 


‘ NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS’ 


FEDERATION 


President Milo D. Campbell has 
asked the directors of the National 
Milk Producers’ Federation to 
meet in Washington, Apr. 14. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Oirculation, Etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of Dairy- 
men’s Price Reporter, published semi- 
monthly at Greenville, Pa., for April 1, 
1921. As 

State of Ohio, County of Mahoning, ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 

State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 

peared Earl A, White, who, having been duly 

Sworn according to law, deposes and says 

that he is the Editor of the Dairymen’s Price 

Reporter, and that the following is, to the 

best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 

ment of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid» publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of 

August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 

Postal Laws and Regulations. 
Publisher—The Associate Publishing Co., 

Youngstown, Ohio. 

Editor—Earl A. White, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Business Manager—Harl A. White, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Earl A. White, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Geo. Bishop, Poland, Ohio: 

8. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockhoders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
ciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full know]l- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


EARL A. WHITE, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
9th day of April, 1921. 


H. 0. HOFFMAN, Notary Public. 


‘ORGANIZATION MEETING OF 


N. U. OF F. L. ASSOCKA- 
TIONS 


The meeting will be held in 


Washington, D. C., Apr. 20-21, to — 


effect a permanent organization of 
the National Union of Farm Loan 
Associations. In the announee- 
ment of the purpose of the organi- 
zation recently sent to the mem- 
ber associations, Secretary W. W. 
Flannagan says: 

‘‘The purpose of the organiza- 
tion is to restore to the Farm Loan 
Association that voice in the man- 
agement and control of the Federal 
Land Banks. which was taken 
away from the associations by an 
amendment passed in 1918. The 
need of the associations for a voice 
in the control of these institutions 


takes on considerable importance - 


as a plain business proposition 
when it is borne in mind that the 
Farm Loan Associations now own 
seventeen millions out of ‘a total of 
twenty-four millions of the capital 
stock of the twelve Federal Land 
Banks, and still have no part in the 
management.’’ 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 


BOARD OF FARM ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 


The members of the General 
Board of the NBFO will meet in 
Washington, Apr. 19, at the head- 
quarters and home of the Board, 
1731 Eye St., N. W. 


Boys’ and girls’ clubs have 
proved to be beneficial to the boys 
and girls and also to the local ecom- 
munity, the county, the state, and 
to the nation. Why not get behind 
a good thing? 


The brood sow is a busy animal, 
undergoing devitalizing influences 
for 48 of the 52 weeks of the year. 
Therefore, feed and treat her well. 


Wanted—A rural school year 
that will help the farm, the boy, 
and the sehool. 


Paint to preserve property as 
well as to improve its books. 


Pig YIU 


Fitting Pistons, and Wrist Pins. 
Bushings and Bearings. Axle 
Shafts—Parts. 


High grade Auto Painting, Top 
Trimming and Upholstering. Spe- 
cial Top Work and Swinging Cur- 
tains, Battery and Electrical 
Work. ; 


‘“‘OHIO’S MOST COMPLETE 
GARAGE’’ 


FRANK B. SMITH 


36-46 Pyatt Street 
Youngstown 
Both Phones 


BONNY TEXAL PIETERTJE 2nd 165802 
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Thursday, April 28, 10:00 
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The majority are sired by the three great herd sires: King 
of the Pontiacs, Jr. 5th, 91815 (a 36-lb. grandson of King of 
the Pontiacs and also grandson of Pontiac Korndyke); Rag 
Apple Mata, 126675 (a 47-Ib. son of Rag Apple Korndyke Bight 
and grandson of Pontiac Korndyke); King Champion Rag 
Apple, 179305 (a 41-Ib. son of Rag Apple Korndyke Eight). 


The most of their daughters are bred to our Junior Herd 
Sire Meadow Holm Ona Champion, 311236. His three nearest 
dams have an average of over 1100 lbs. of butter in one year, 


one of these a Junior 2-year-old. \ 
BF 


Dinner will be served on the grounds and sale 
under cover. oe 
Farm located 21, miles north and 2 miles west of the cen- 


Auctioneers: 
Fred Andrews, New Philadelphia, 0. 
Walter F. Andrews, Beach City, 0. 
S Sale Director: 8. T. Wood, Liverpool, N. Y. 
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Thiers are two sons in the sale whose three nearest dams 
average 39 pounds. ° 


‘There are sons and daughters whose dams have records 
up to 33 pounds. 


Practically everything in this sale has an A. R. O. ‘record 
or one or both of their dam and sire, 


We are also going to sell W. G. Simon’s one-fourth interest 
in King Champion Rag Apple and Rag Apple Mata. 


ter of Johnston. Auto will meet trains at Kinsman aa will: 
also meet parties arriving on trains at Cortland. Auto Bus 
line connects’ Warren and Cortland. 


[pes URING the Aen few 
i D ‘months there has been 
| considerable talk that 
the Youngstown milk 
supply would not measure up to 
. good standard and generally 
speaking the milk delivered to 
consumers in Youngstown was 
unsanitary and unfit for human 
r consumption. 
The milk supply of any City 


has always been subject to criti- 
eism, but when statements are 
made which ‘intimate a certain 
City’ s milk supply has reached a 
point unfit for human consump- 
on, then it is time for some one 
to make an investigation. 


The Reporter has always believ- 
the Youngstown milk supply 
eompare favorably with the 
erage of surrounding Cities, but 
ve also held forth the idea*there 
et room for improvement and 
held certain opinions as to the 
method of improving this supply. 


= Starts Investigating 


During the period efforts were 
ing made to organize the 
Youngstown Milk Campaign, 


‘ces which tended to show 
ée was a great misunderstand- 
reg&rding the true situation 
hat several of those who 
- criticising the milk supply 
Youngstown were doing so 
rc ompted entirely through rumor. 


t did not appear the consumers 


tire supply could be questioned, 
at at instead practically every com- 
centered around one or 
r of the other Companies de- 
ring milk in the City. One in- 
1 praises milk of the Isaly~ 
any and condemns that of 
anitary Milk Company, 
perhaps the next individual 
1 be praising the Sanitary 
< Company and condemn the 

Company. . 
‘seems to be merely a matter 
vidual opinion created by 


ements came from various : 
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| PRESIDENT BRENNEMAN WANTS to KNOW | 


The following message is sent to the Local Secretaries by 


_ President Brenneman. 


“To Local Secretaries :— 


- During the past two months there has been a substantial in- 
crease in our membership, but even yet there does not exist the 
completeness of organization necessary to make the organization 


most effective. 


Many of the problems coming before us cannot 


be handled properly because unorganized milk remains available 


and especially does this apply to the small markets. 
shippers to the larger cities have not been secured as members. 


Many direct 


The small amount of money our organization can use for 
field expense makes it necessary to depend upon the loeals to 
keep constantly at work to maintain membership of all producers 
_ in their territory. Some of the Locals seem to feel others than 


: themselves should do this. 


This is not possible and the policy of 


the organization is that each community should have sufficient 


community interest to, and must assume, this responsibility. 


The 


_ parent organization, however, stands ready: to aid these communi- 
ties if they find the task too great for themselves. 


While we are progressing substantially, we 
at the switch. Tl#® present dairy situation is suc 


strength on our part. 
effort. 


I ask that each Local make a survey to see that rag 


_are straightened out. 


ust not sleep 
as to-call for . 


We must further push our organization 


ged edges 


Seeretaries are asked to write ana advise 


whether ‘their organization is complete and to indicate whether 
territory surrounding them contains dairy farmers who have not 


joined with us. 


We want to know of any weak spots in order to 


strengthen them before they do us damage. 


competition of the various dis- 
tributing Companies. -No serious 


charge was made against the 


dairy industry by anyone in the 
City other than in the manner 
above stated. It was not until the 
charge had been made that the 
milk supply of the City was of 
such an inferior standard as to 
prohibit the co- -operation of cer- 


tain parties in securing a greater 


consumption by the people of the 
City that we become greatly con- 


‘eerned and determined to investi- 


gate the true condition and with 
confidence the result would vindi- 
cate the dairy farmers and others 
engaged i in the business of supply- 
ing Youngstown with milk from 
this most damaging charge. 


P. S. Brenneman. 


“Interview City Milk Inspector 


Our first-effort was to. seek an 
interview with the City Milk In- 
spector and seek information 
which might be on file at the office 
of the Board of Health. 

The entire activities of the 
Board of Health concerning milk 
inspection was discussed and fig- 
ures presented which served as a 
basis to determine that the 
Youngstown milk supply stands 
favorably and cannot be chal- 
lenged in comparison with other 
places. 

Method of Inspection 


Owing to lack of funds the 
Youngstown Board of Health has 
been unable to practice extensive 


‘ranks with the best. 


» 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Investigate Youngstown’s Milk Supply 


inspeetion of farms and 
shipping to the City. The funds 
allowed-are only sufficient to meet 
the expenses of the single- indi- 
vidual - who is -ealled upon to 
handle both farm and City work. 
Tests are made for bacteria, sedi- 
ment and butter fat from milk 
samples of all producers and dis- 
tributors supplying the City. Un- 
der present conditions this is the 


most efficient system that could. 


be followed and perhaps the re- 
sults are as good as a more elabor- 
ate system might provide. 

By testing the producer’s milk 
at the plant in this way it ean be 
determined very close 
amount. of care and adequacy of 
facilities to furnish good milk on 
the farm. It is a well known fact 
that good milk can come from 


_farms where the suroundings are 


not - particularly attractive and 
that bad milk can come from 
farms that are apparently im the 
best condition. 

The things that bring good milk 
from the farm depend more upon 
the moral attitude of the produe- 
er than upon any regulations that 
might bé made. to-govern him. 
The Youngstown Milk: Inspector 
recognizes this fact and insists 


that the milk shows for itself to 


a large extent whether the farm 
surroundings are proper. 

Milk is graded according to the 
results: of. the tests made 
prade 1,°2, 3 and 4. Practically 
all the producers come under the 
requirements of grade 1 and 2 

The amount of sediment and 
bacteria both in samples taken 
from producers and dealers ecom- 
pare favorably with surrounding 
cities sueh as Akron, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland and Springfield and if 
anything indicates a better. sup- 
ply than is generally found in 
these places. Instead of the milk 
supply of Youngstown being of 
the lowest quality in the State of 
Ohio, it is evident the supply 
It is not 
filthy and the butter fat content 
of milk delivered to the consumer 


one St 


dairies’ 


ly the 


into < 


Two 


runs above 85%. Excepting in 
localities such as Springfield 
where the milk supply comes most 
entirely from Jersey or Guernsey 
eattle, there is-no better showing 
made in the butter fat content. 


Statements Are Reliable 


These statements made are re- 
liable and are taken from figures 
which we have on file. The Re- 
porter can show evidence that in 
many cases the quality of milk de- 
livered in Youngstown is superior 
to that of other cities in Ohio. 


City Plants Are Credit 


The plants of the dealers in 
every instance show that care is 
taken by the dealers and the fa- 
cilities for handling milk are far 
superior than prevailing in cities 
the size of Youngstown. In the 
plants where milk is pasteurized, 
figures show a bacteria reduction 
quite uncommon and above the 
average. Among the raw dealers 
figures show a good quality of 
milk insofar as can be determined 
by bacteria and butter fat tests. 
Always Room -for Improvement 


Notwithstanding “these facts 
the quality of milk can be im- 
proved. By the adoption of var- 
ious methods by producers, deal- 
ers and consumers. More careful 
eoolingy and care of the milk by 
producer will better their present 
record and give the consumer a 
milk of better flavor and quality 
generally. Likewise, some im- 
provements can be made by the 
dealers. Very often consumers 
ean materially help by cleansing 
bottles before returning to the 
dealers and by securing an im- 
provement in the present milk 
ordinance which will require milk 
to be pasteurized or certified, un- 
less meeting "requirements of a 
Grade A standard. The Board 
of Health should be provided 
with sufficient funds to allow 
more efficient regulation in the 
City of milk handled in restaur- 
ants and wholesale trade. The 
dipper method of handling milk 
should be eliminated. 


State Dairy Inspector’s Report 


A complaint was’ made to the 
Ohio State University that 
Youngstown milk did not warrant 
the ‘‘milk campaign,’’ according 
_to advices reaching the Reporter. 

The complaint was turned over to 
the Bureau of Dairy Foods for in- 
vestigation. Inspector D. B. Wag- 
ner spent two days in investiga- 
tion and without finding a clue as 
to where bad milk might origin- 
ate. Upon request of the Editor, 
the following letter was sent to 
us by Mr. Wagner: 

April 26th, 1921. 
Bureau of Dairy and Foods, 
Kenmore, Ohio. 
To Whom It May Concern :— 

In my investigation of the pro- 
duction and sale of milk in the 
City of Youngstown, Ohio, I find 
it above the average in my dis- 
trict of eighteen counties. 

By a systematie inspection of 
dairies and obtaining samples 
from both producers and distribu- 
tors and tested for sediment, but- 
ter fat and bacteria by offtcers of 
the City Board of Health the rec- 


“ 


i , f 


ord shows a low’*bacteria count of - 


milk sold as raw milk. Pasteur- 
izing plants are equipped with 
modern machinery and milk sold 


as pasteurized milk also has a low 


bacteria count. 
In my opinion the quality of 


“milk sold in your City justifies 
just such a campaign as you are © 


putting on and I most heartily 
endorse it and wish you success. 


Sincerely yours, 
dD. B. Wagner, 
State Dairy Inspector 
OFFERS REMEDY FOR CAN- 
ADA THISTLES 


Many farmers being bothered 
with Canada thistles, often only a 
single small patch now, but one 
that enlarges every year. In re- 
sponse to inquiries EH. E. Clayton, 
extension botanist at. the Ohio 
State University, recommends 


that small patches of the thistles - 
“up to 60 feet in diameter can be 


economically killed in the follow- 
ing way: 

Cut the weeds close to the 
ground just before they bloom 
and. cover with tar paper. 
strips of paper must overlap suffi- 
ciently to prevent the plants from 
coming up between the strips and 
should extend two feet beyond 
the edges of the patch. 


The paper should be weighted 


down with planks or fence rails 
to hold it in place. 

In a dry season 60 days is suffi- 
cient to kill the weeds. Should 


any plants survive this treatment. 


they will be so weakened as to be 
easily killed the succeeding year. 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


“‘T hear a lot of former resi- 
dents decided to remain in town 
after Old Home> Week.’’ 

*“Yes, the grand jury happened 
to be meeting at the same time.’’ 


Milk and its products are 
nature’s BEST FOODS. Give the 
children plenty of them. 


en THE TRISTATE MOTORS CO. 


217 mie oe (OPPOSITE RAYEN SCHOOL) 


| OLDSHOBILE ECONOMY TRUCK = 


_ with an Express Body at $1,710 delivered, will save you a great deal of time } 
and money. Make us ners it. 


produce, stock, grain, etc.” 
time when your crop money comes in. 


a 


The. 


95) OUR CREED-“WE WIN BY COMPARISON.” 
OUR POLICY-“WE SERVE & TRY TO PLEASE.” 


West Dawson St. WARREN, O. W. & N. Phone 2114, 2115_ 


Hrie Street NILES, OHIO - Bell Phone 60, 91 
Prospect Street GIRARD, OHIO Bell Phone 514 
Jay Street NEWTON FALLS, OHIO _—_—‘Telll. 192 


~ 


HART ZELL’S” = 
YOUNGSTOWN’S LARGEST CLOTHIERS AND FURNISH. : 


ERS FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN = 


Sales Agents for the 
Figans ‘‘Hart Schaffner & Marx,” Society 1 Brand 
and other finest makes of clothing 


141 to ral West Federal St. - 


ADVERTISING OILS THE atl MACHINERY 


Sal 


D-3950 AUTO- "6289 — 


We also have a convertible body for hauling 
Payments can be arranged to om spond with the 


HE greatest danger sur- 
| rounding the average 
person and the commun- 

= ity in which he lives, 
nds origin in the mouth of some 


ing more than the expression of 
opinion without consideration for 


Seriously and relied upon’ to be 
the truth and rumors are origin- 
ated both for and against any line 
of business. The expérience of 
the writer in connection with the 
Youngstown Milk Campaign has 
very forcibly shown the value and 
good policy of closer co-operation 
between producers, dealers and 
consumers as fostered by the 
Dairyman’s Co-operative Sales 
Company. It is hard to under- 
and just what this co-operation 
and how it is secured, but the 
rst step rests in ability of these 
ree interested parties to throw 
ff suspicion and scattering meré 
rumor ,to the detriment of each 


other. ; 
- A Difficult Task 


‘It is a difficult task to instill 
confidence between these parties 
ecause there are some few 
among each who are ever ready 
to talk and ready to form a con- 
elusion in the minds of others re- 
gardless of the fact. To them it 
seems like an interesting pastime 

arouse suspicion and distrust. 
This makes progress slow and 
ometimes destroys opportunity 
together. To give a better de- 
iption of what is meant, we will 
cite a few experiences of the 
st- two months. 


many people in Youngstown 
ined- the impression that the 
pply of milk produced and de- 
ered in the City would not 
asure up to the standard of 


HERE TO STAY 


iy C. L. Manchester, Canfield, O. 


Though many times talked out 
existence the horse is still do- 
the major portion of our farm 
rk, and the use of horses in city 
rk is increasing. There will be 
rk for all time to come for 
od draft horses. On the farm 
‘tive power in the form of 
lorses insures the accomplish- 
ent of work at the proper time, 


he enriching the soil. 
My experience with Percherons 
n in 1912, when I bought a 3- 
old mare for $300. From her 
sold one mare colt to go to 
pan, and one gelding, and have 
rearling stud, a 3-year-old stud, 
two mares, one 8'years old 
the other 2 years old. I re- 
| this spring to price the 8 
Id and should not like to 
with the 2 year old for $500. 
this time the mother mare has 
ade half a team, paying for her 
0 that the colts are all gain. 
) a stallion for my own 


argely due to mere rumor. 


t minimum cost, and at the same © 


Reith Sn wre e 
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good milk? One man of more or 
less influence thought this to be 
caused by dairy farmers remov- 
ing the cream from milk before 
shipping to the City and went so 
far as to say he would gamble 
that one-half the farmers supply- 
ing the City skimmed the milk be- 
fore they sent it in. -In this case 
the conclusion had no foundation 


_ and while there might have been 


a very small percent of shippers 
who would resort to such prac- 
tice, it was evidently’ wrong to 
suspicion the average farmer of 
practicing removement of cream. 


Sensible Letter From Dairyman 


During the Campaign a lady 
came into Headquarters and con- 
demned the whole milk supply of 
the City because she had found a 
cockroach in a bottle of milk that. 


morning. Her complaint was car- — 


ried to the City papers and to the 
Board of Health and of course 


was given considerable publicity 


by news writers who are always 
looking for something unusual. 
While it is not desirable to find 


- bugs in milk, this case was one 


evidence that something, may be 
found in milk even under the best 
eare. Our contentions are further 
proven by the fact that we found 
a bug in our soup at one of the 
prominent restaurants on _ the 
same day. - 

A most sensible letter written 
by a dairy farmer states that his 
family is a large consumer of 
milk and that he was interested 
in having a good supply for them 
and could be depended upon to 
be careful and furnish as good a 
supply as possible, Following 
this he said, ‘‘ While it is possible 
something may be found in milk, 
I assure you I am careful.’’ 

Any one can see there is a pos- 
sibility that something might be 
found in a milk bottle and in a 


e 


ere Rumor Becomes Annoying 


City the size of Youngstown 
where more than a_ hundred 
thousand are delivered in a single 
day, it is indeed very fortunate 
that not more than one bottle con- 
tained a bug. . 


Chickens and Cookies 


Another woman who put her- 
self out very much in order to 
visit Campaign Headquarters and 
express her ideas of poor quality 
of milk she believed to be deliv- 
ered in the City, became some- 
what embarrassed when the paper 
came off the basket she was car- 
rying and disclosed a combination 
of cookies and baby chicks. Some 
neighbor had told her something 
about bad milk and she naturally 
took. it for granted the neighbor 
told the truth. 


Rumors Don’t Help Anybody 


All kind of rumors float around 
about the dairy industry. Most 
of them are lies originated by 
some person who does not realize 
their damaging influence. Our 
attention has been called to the 
effort of a milk dealer who en- 
deavored to secure trade by tell- 
ing the consumer of what he term- 
ed the superiority of his bottle 
washing machine. He intimated 
the machines used by other deal- 
ers would ‘not wash the bottles 
clean. By the time this story had 
reached a half dozen persons it 
was changed to include all deal- 
ers and the story went around the 
city that none of the milk dealers 
washed their bottles clean. 


Fortunately, a rumor soon be- 
comes so big a lie as to make its 
true character recognized. We 
hope some time producers, dealers 
and consumers will be more eare- 
ful in making statements which 
may be misconstrued and start a 
rumor which brings no good to 
anyone. _ 


mares and for public service. 
The farmer’s renewed interest in 
horse breeding is due to the sear- 
city of good animals and the 
grewing conviction that draft 
horses furnish the most economi- 
eal and satisfactory power, be- 
sides reproducing and thus bring- 
ing in additional revenue to the 
breeder. This is an opportune 
time for breeders of good Perch- 
erons. 


MECHANICAL RESEARCH 


“Where is the universal joint?”’ 
asked Henrietta. 

“In the bootleg,’’ replied Hen- 
ry, stepping on the accelerator.— 
The American Legion Weekly. 


The cheer of springtime in the 
garden depends upon the bulbs. 
Do you have them? 


Soil building is a process re- 
quiring consistent and long con- 
tinued rather than spasmodic ef- 
fort. 


Three 


NORTH TRUMBULL COW TESTING 
ASSOCIATION, MARCH, 1921 


54 cows produced over 100 Ibs. milk 
and 40 lbs. butter fat. 


Butter 

Owner Breed Milk Fat 
Williams & Hiland as ( 2474 71.75 
Thad Sunbury R.H, 2210 66.30 
W. A. Titus R.H. 1736 67.29 
I. H. Miller -& Son G.H. 1556 56.02 
. A. Titus Rio. 1693 55.87 
I. H. Miller & Son GH. 1578 53.65 
E. H. Partridge R.H. 1556 52.90 
T. H. Queale R.H. 1550 52.70 
H. ©. Davis G.H. 1553 61.25 
I. H. Miller & Son G.H. 1708 51.24 
W._A. Titus G.H. 1507 61,24 
S.J. Bingham & Son GH. 1302 50.78 
W. A. Titus G.H. 1646 49.38 
i. H. Partridge R.H. 1290 49.02 
Frank E. Waters G.H. 1355 48.78 
W. A. Titus G.H. 1476 48.71 
Robert Bingham G.H. 1637 47.47 
Geo. E. Moran R.H. 1153 47.27 
Frank E. Waters G.H, 1383 47.02 
L. G. Elder G. J. 1001 46,05 
Frank E. Waters G.H. 1473 45.66 
I, H. Miller & Son G.H. 1178 44.76 
T. H. Queale RH. 1166 44.31 
Bower & Son G.H. 1259 44.07 
Robert Bingham G.H. 1420 44.02 
Prank E. Waters G.H. 1266 43.96 
W. A. Titus G.H. 1287 43.76 
I. H. Miller & Son G.H. 1367 43.74 
I. H. Miller & Son GH. 1361 43.55 
EF. L. Fobes R.H. 1448 43.44 
Frank EK. Waters G.H. 1240 43.40 
Owen Wertz R.H. 1342 42.44 
I. H. Miller & Son G.H, 1336 42.75 
J. 0. Bascom R.H. 1150 42.55 
Thad Sunbury R.H. 1274 42.04 
Geo. E. Moran G.H. 1051 42.04 
Bower & Son G.H. 1401 42.038 
T. H. Queale R.A. 1104 41,95 
Geo. E. Moran G.H. 1048 41.92 
T. H. Queale R.H. 1395 41.85 
I. H. Miller & Son GH. 1345 41.70 
Bower & Son R.H, 1190 41.65 
Williams & Hiland G.H. 1432 41.53 
F. L. Fobes G.H. 1088 41,34 
T. H. Queale G.H. 1252 41.32 
Geo. E. Moran Ged, 1085 41.23 
Geo. E. Moran G.H. 1113 41.18 
I, H. Miller & Son GH. 1187 40.36 
Ss. L. Stull R.H. 1339 40.17 
Thad Sunbury R.H, 1085 40.15 
I. H, Miller & Son G.H. 1215 40.10 
Robert Bingham G.H. 1249 40.07 
EF. L. Fobes G.H. 1112 40.07 
T. H. Queale G.H, 1178 40.05 


I. H. Miller & Sons sold their dairy 
of 17 Grade Holsteins for $247.50 per 
head. Mr. Miller says the 0. T. A. 
made him between $1000 and $1500 last 
year. The tester cost him $42 and 
board. Does it pay to test? 

Official Records in Association 

W. A. Titus, Jr. 4 yr. old 18.5 Ib. 
butter, t. 

W. A. Titus, Jr., 4-yr. old, 16.5 Iby 
buter, F 

W. A. Titus, Sr., 1 yr. old, 9.5 90 days 
after freshing. 

Thad Sunbury Jr, 
butter. 

Thad Sunbury Jr. 
butter. 

Thad Sunbury Sr. 2 
butter, 


4 year old, 20.8 
3 year old, 17.0 
year old, 15,0 
VON N. DICKENS, Tester. 
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EAGLE “MIKADO” 
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MILK CAMPAIGNS AT WAR- 
REN AND WHEELING 


Through efforts of the D.C. 5S. 
Company, milk campaigns have 
been organized and suecessfully 
concluded at both Warren, ‘Ohio, 
and Wheeling, West Virginia. 

The Warren campaign has had 
the aetive support of County 
Agent Miller, and credit for its 
successful conduct is due largely 
to the interest and efforts he has 
made. The Farm Bureau. and 
State University assisted very ma- 
terially. - 

The Wheeling campaign also 
had the active support of the 
County Agent and Home Demon- 
stration Agent. 

At the present time when many 
people are out of employment, -it 
“is of course difficult to measure 


the full’ benefits of these various - 


milk campaigns. In an effort to 
reduce expenses. many families 
actually deprive themselves of 
proper nourishment and do not 
react to the suggestion of using 
more milk nearly so readily as 
would probably have been experi- 
enced some few months ago. 

To measure the benefits, not 
only should the increased con- 
sumption be taken into considera- 
tion, but also allowance for a les- 
ser consumption which would no 
doubt have taken place during 
the same period due to hard times. 


WARM WEATHER AND 
WARM MILK 


The time of year is here when 
the weather demands great care 
in cooling and handling of milk, 
if it is to be delivered to the con- 
sumer in a state which will make 
for continued or increased con- 
sumption. 
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of milk is soon lost after certain — 


ehemical action starts. Those who — 


have a fresh supply of milk avail- - 


able every few hours can hardly. 
appreciate the position of the con-— 
sumer who must depend entirely 
upon milk from twenty-four to. 


forty-eight hours old. Oftentimes | 


it is three days after milking be- 


~ fore the consumer can entirely use 


the milk he buys. Everyone 
knows that care must be taken to 


produce and handle milk, if good 


milk is to be had in such eases... 
Cool Milk. Properly 
Milk should. be cooled down as 


low as possible immediately after 
milking and kept cool.amtil de- — 


livered to the consumer. 


The members of the Dairymen’s 


Co-operative Sales Company are 


interested, in maintaming a de-_ 


mand for the product they pro- 


duce and realize their income will - 


be greatly influenced by what- 


ever opinion the consumer holds. 


They should use care to-furnish 


good milk and the organization — 


will bring the pay accordingly. 


HAVE ACCEPTED GOOD 
PRINCIPLE 


In advocating and working for 
a good product, The Dairymen’s 
Co-operating Sales Company has 


shown initiative-and accepted a- 


good principle. It is gratifying 
that so many of the members 
have recognized this and are not 
complaining because of it. 

The following letter sent by a 
member of the D. C. 8. Company 
to the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in Youngstown, means 
much to the dairy farmers. By 
such action he has created good 
will for himself and consequently 
for the dairy business. 

We talk much about farm and 
city co-operation and of how they 
ought to stand together and help 
each other. There are few who 
can give 
ing this. 

When the consumer takes to 
helping the farmer by bettering 
the market for his product, and 
in turn the farmer increases ef- - 


fort to better the quality; the re-- 


Sult 1s very much what all desire. 
‘The Letter 
April 25th; 1921. 

Hederation of Women’s Clubs 
& Other Organizations. 
North Jackson, Ohio. 
Kind Friends :-— 

A few days ago we received no-. 


tice of ‘*Milk Week’? in Youngs- 
town from April 18th-30th sae 


wanting the co-operation of the 
We are very glad in- 


producers. 
deed to see the public become bet- 
tér acquainted with dairy ‘pro- 
duets and their benefits. 
ing milk is our main source of in- 
come so naturally we-are interest- 
ed. 
ture even more careful than in 
the past to ship nothing but clean, 
pure, wholesome milk 
Youngstown. Yours for a greater 
co-operation, I remain, 

One of the Producers. of 


Youngstown’ s Milk Supply, 
= Web. HARE? por . 


practical methods of do, 


Produc- 


We shall try to be in the fu- 


antes 
_ substitute) were added to the — 


and little folks respond when put 


price. 


Now, 


a 


same amount of feed. 


ing again. 


months now coming in. 


Feed for your herd. 


(Corn Products Refinin 


New York 


FREE 


WRITES TO CITY WOMEN 


North Jackson, Ohio, 
Aprit 25th; 1921 


Federation. of Women’s Ciubs 
and Others :— 

As a dairy farmer’s wife I am 
greatly interested in your cam- 


‘paign to acquaint the citizens of 


Youngstown as to the good value - 


-of dairy products. 


I was before my marriage a 


nurse and sO realize perhaps a 


little better“than some the abso- 
lute necessity of milk and other 


dairy products to the invalids and 


ehildren. How rapidly strength 
and health came ‘back to the con- 


valescent when a generous sup- 


ply of milk and butter (notice not 
diet. Also how quickly babies 


on a. milk ‘diet. Not. a an, a they. 


VERY dairyman knows that he must. 
feed proportionately ! or the light sum-_ 
mer period, as well as in the heavy winter 

-months, if he wants a large flow of milk 
from his herd ‘when he can sell it at a A ZOOd ae | 


Here is the way it works out! = 


Suppose your price for milk is $1. pe an = 
almost certain prospect of being lower wo grass 
comes, and pasturgs are good. _ ‘ 


if you feed Buffalo Gorn: Gloten’ ree ee 
mixture at a cost of about $30.00, you can produce — 
at least $130.00 worth of milk from your good milkers. 


If your milk price goes down—say to $1. a0 . 
you can still get $84.00 from the same cows and the, Pe | 


_ It has been proven that if you pre not feed in n the 
summer your cows will shrink after the first flush — 
of grass. You will not only lose the profit you might — 
have had from them by proper feeding, ‘but, on 
account of their poorer condition, your herd will not 
produce as much milk, when you start heavy feed- 


These are facts that should make every dairyman — 
consider seriously his feeding problem, on a basis Ors 
cost and return, during the grass eee are 2 Sel 
then order Buffalo Corn Gluten — 


tego. | 


Write for full information 
giving the correct mixture © 
for feeding Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with 
Buffalo Corn: Gluten Feed tell us who 
and where he is. Write today to Gorn 
Products Refining Company, Feed De- 
partment, 17 Battery Place, New York. 


‘drink milk freely both for. 


respond in bodily weigh 4 
intelligence. Where ean we fi 
a better brain food for a 


ones. One four ane 
three months. Our little ¢ 
supplied with all the milk 


teaching her to like it, b 
ing it in other~ forms. 
‘soups, puddings, ete., h 
-eeeded in teaching: “her to. 


selves and. that om a 
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— &WE_WANT MILK”? 


- DAIRYMEN 'S PRICE REPORTER 


s7if ‘ x 


“This is the slogan of the public school children in our City 
and we will éneourage them to ask for ‘‘more milk.’’ 


- If you want to know how much our boys and girls like milk, 
visit one of our schools at the mid-morning lunch period. 


Milk is the main article of food in the infants’ diet and 


should be in the school child’s diet. 


Our boys and girls are 


|| greatly interested in their health. They want to grow to be big 
and strong. Milk will help the body to grow in size, strength 


_and weight, and health. 


Now we hear the pupils say—A quart a day keeps the Doc- 


tor away. 


C. B. Lewis 


Medical Director Public Schools 


Youngstown, Ohio 


PITTSBURGH MILK PRICES 
; FOR MAY 


ee Pittsburgh’ milk prices for May 


are $2.15 per hundred for 3.5 milk 
at receiving stations. 26 cents 
per gallon for direct shipments 
3.5 milk. Untested milk 281% 
cents per gallon. 


A CORRECTION 


The correct telephone number 
of The Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Sales Company’s office at Pitts- 
burgh is Cedar 1390- The number 


-- Was incorrect as published re- 


cae 2 


Beauty requires neatness and 

Don’t neglect the back 

yard, Seg it tidy and thrifty. 
Sod> mulch does not mean sod 


of soda spread under the limbs of 


each fruit tree is good for the sod 


‘gam 


ae 


— 


; and the fruit. 


ter 
J 


rs 


Cereals 


Vegetables 
. The other crops 


Central Square 


PRODUCTS OF OUR 
- COUNTY FARMS 


The 1920 census of agriculture gives the 
value of crops in Mahoning County as follows: 


SAteHeeee eva en ne neon en eeneetEnenanseneeesnaneneasenranencaasereunensannece®’ 


‘Other grains and seeds 
Hay and Forage........0.. 


Oo en en eweenonrenseneneee: 


SOh enna eeenecenseseererenenvane: 


Fruits and Nuts.................. 


Rene RP ee enneneteeneneneneneneesne nes 


AP Rn Reese neenneeeenerensasennnnenes 


Steen naeeeneeeare sre POeanannereneenseraneseeenenerenene® 


‘ The total value of our county’s crops was 
- ~~ $4,779,608, while the total value for the state 
of Ohio was $607,037,562. 


This Institution cordially invites the Farmers of Mahon- 
ing County fo transact their Business here, where 4 per 
cent. ‘interest is paid on Savings Accounts, and Personal 
Service is Assured. : 


t The Mahoning National Bank 
The Mahoning Savings & Trust Company 


FIGHTING FLIES 


shels of manure is sufficient to kill 
the maggots and prevent all of 
‘the flies from developing. 

In the case of stables, the meth- 
od is to sprinkle the Borax in the 
quantities given above by the 
means of a flour sifter or sieve. 
Most of the Borax should be ap- 
plied around the outer edge of the 
pile, as that is where the maggots 
congregate.. The manure should 
be sprinkled with two or three 
gallons of water to eight bushels 
of manure. 
the value of the manure as a fer- 


tilizer in any respect. 


- In the ease of garbage, where 
flies also breed, the Borax should 
be thoroughly sifted on in the dry 
form, in the proportion of two 
ounces to the can of garbage. This 


- will not impair the value of the 


garbage as a food for hogs, as 
Borax in these small proportions 
is absolutely harmless. 


This does not affect: 


Five 


It is practically impossible to 
entirely eliminate flies on the 
farm, because they find so many 
places in which to breed, but a 
little attention to this important 
matter will be an effective aid in 
controlling the fly nuisance. If 
stables are cleaned thoroughly 
and all accumulated manure is 
spread upon the fields, there will 
be a noticeable reduction in the 
fly population around the farm. 


Clover, corn, soybeans, and wheat 

Make a rotation that’s hard to 
beat. 

But corn and wheat without beans 
and clover 

Make farm and farmer grow poor 
all over. 


Insects constitute two-thirds of 
the food of the common birds. 
Protect the birds and reduce the 
number of insects. 


If the farmer could remember 
early in the spring how exasper- 
ating the flies can be in summer 
at meal time, or on a warm Sun- 
day afternoon when he is trying 
to take a nap, he would take more 
drastic steps toward the control 
of the pest. 

Flies are allowed to multiply, 
and become not only a nuisance, 
but also a threat to the health of 
the household. The fly popula- 
tion increases gradually, until by 
August and September they 
swarm the entire farmstead. The 
flies which infest any farmstead 


are usually produced on _ that 


farm. Flies prefer horse manure 
for laying their eggs, and the 
eggs can be prevented from 
hatching by applying ordinary 
powdered Borax to their breeding 
places. Specialists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
have discovered that ten ounces 
of powdered Borax to eight bu- 
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WHY MILK 
BY HAND? 


**She bellows for 
it just as if it 
were her calf.’’ 


Ss bh 


IAN 


} i Pe 


@n 


‘‘A girl sixteen years old does my milking. The cows are milking as well as by hand. One 


fresh cow bellows for it as if it were her calf.’’ 


—Harry J. Gamble. 


Please Your Cows With A Perfection 


Did you ever hear of a cow bellowing 
for a milking machine as if it were her 
calf? Owners frequently tell us that 
their cows actually bellow for the Per- 
fection just as they do for their calves. 


But is it any wonder? The Perfec- 
tion’s way of milking is so much like 
the calf’s that it is called the perfect 
copy of the calf. The gentlé suction 
followed by a downward squeeze, fol- 
lowed by a period of rest exactly dupli- 
cates the calf’s milking. ~ 


You can please your cows with a Per- 
fection, They will prefer to be milked 
by the Perfection rather than by hand. 
Your boy or girl can milk with the Per- 
fection as well as you can. 


At the same time you are pleasing 


“your cows you are pleasing yourself. 
Perfection returns its cost in less than 
a year in wages saved. It saves you 
time and drudgery. Your cows will 
like it. Contented cows mean more 
milk. Most owners find their cows 
give more milk when milked with Per- 
fection. Why wait any longer? Get 
a Perfection. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Write for the booklet, ‘‘What the 
Dairyman Wants to Know.’’ It tells 
in detail why Perfection milking means 
contented cows.“ We’ll also send the 
names and address of the Perfection 
owners near you. - 


Why Milk By Hand? 
the Perfection. 


Cows prefer 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 


250 S. Clinton St. 
Syracuse, New York 


PERFECTION 
vill LER. 


2168 E. Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


DAIRYMEN’ s ‘PRIOE REPORTER 


A TIMELY MESSAGE TO THE “LOCALS « 


_ 1RENGTH in the organi- 
} zation is a timely mes- 
H ‘sage to the D. C. S. Com- 
pany Locals. Don’t you 
remember 35 cent butter used to 
mean $1.10 milk? It will mean 
the same thing now if the mem- 
bers of the D. C. 8S. Company fail 
to keep the organization strong. 

To keep the organization strong 
all dairymen in the district must 
be members. Local organizations 
must keep interest alive in their 
community and at all times stand 
back of those who are endeavor- 
ing to handle the problems en- 
countered. 

The D. C. 8. Company has been 
able to hold out during this per- 


iod of depression and keep its 
markets from sliding back to a 
point which would mean bank- 
ruptey or serious loss to its mem- 
bers. The dairy business is in a 
healthy condition in this district 
and unless the members of the or- 
ganization fail, by allowing inter- 
est to die in their communities, 
there will be little change in this 
situation for some time-to come. 


Not a Matter of Chance > 


The good condition of the dairy 
business in this section did not 
come by chance. The fact that 
good dairy cows are bringing 
from $100 to $150 at the present 
time is due to something more 


than just luck. These things 
have come as a result of effort 
during the past three years to 
benefit the dairymen. thru ¢eo- 
operative marketing. Car loads 
of good dairy cows ean be bought 
for half these prices in certain 
parts of Ohio where dairymen 
have not had the backbone to try 
and help themselves thru a well 
organized marketing Company. 
The reason they are willing to sell 
their cows for such lower prices is 
because they are receiving only 
about half as much for milk. 


Keep your communities fully 


organized and the price of cows 
and the milk they give will better 
suit their owners. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


(From the Burbank ‘‘ Herald) 


In a discussion of ‘‘Tuberculosis 
Eradication’’ appearing in a Cali- 
fornia paper, the following inter- 
esting argument was presented: 

There is scarcely a question con- 
cerning the management of dairy 
herds that attracts more interest 
or arouses more discussion at the 
present time than the question of 
the tuberculosis test. Dairymen 
thruout the country are rebelling 
against the eompulsory test which, 
in their opinion, results in the 
slaughter of thousands of healthy 
animals. 

To- acquire a better understand- 
ing of the tuberculin test a num- 
ber of dairymen in the vicinity of 
Burbank ealled on Douglas Me- 
Ennis, former president of the 
Dairymen’s Association of the 
state of Washington, in search of 
suggestions concerning that test. 
McEnnis, who is an authority gn 
the matter, delivered to the dairy- 
men on Feb. 19, an illuminating 
talk at Burbank grammar school. 

““The falacy of ke tuberculin 
test is very widespread,’’ McEnnis 
said. ‘‘As reacting animal is by 
no means a sick animal, as practi- 
eally every cow will have a reac- 
tion from an overdose of serum.® 
And the mere injection of a stand- 
ard dose of serum will result in the 
deplorable fact of the healthy 
animal contracting tuberculosis. 
The foremost bacteriologists in the 

“country vouch for the statement 
that the injection of dead tuberculi 

bacilli can give healthy animals 
true tubereulosis—from which fol- 
lows that the tuberculin test is a 
cause of disease. 

“The agitation ” against’ the 

McEnnis con- 


tuberculin test,’’ 


oe 


tinued, ‘‘has been especially strong 
in Illinois, Washington and British 
Columbia, where the loss of cattle 
due to the test has been enormous. 
In Illinois a joint committee of the 
Legislature made an exhaustive 
investigation thruout the country, 
and in only a few instances were 
true tubercular lesions in cattle 
discovered. This. committee re- 
commended that the city of Chi- 
cago be forbidden to pass any or- 
dinance against the sale of milk 
from untested cows, as the mem- 
bers of the committee had .found 
that in no case under investiga- 
tion had tuberculosis been trans- 


mitted to human beings by means ~ 


of milk. 

“This fact is sustained by the 
highest medical authorities. Tuber- 
culosis is neither infectious nor 
contagious. There has not yet been 
a proved case of tubercular infec- 
tion by milk. Tuberculosis is a 
systemic condition, not a contag- 
ious disease. 

“The extensive loss of eattle— 
cattle made tubercular thru the 
application of the test—coupled 
with the fact that milk from tuber- 
cular cows is harmless, are the 
strongest arguments in favor of 
the discontinuarice of the compul- 


sory test that dairymen could de-- 


sire. 


‘‘In Wisconsin, where the test > 


has been in operation for twenty- 
three years, tubercular cows have 
increased 223 per cent, and thous- 
ands of animals have been need- 
lesly slaughtered. 

‘“Why should California,’’ Me- 
Ennis concluded, ‘‘ with its excel- 
lent climate and wealth of first- 
class dairy feed, show so many 
tubercular cows? Because of the 
havoc played by the tuberculin 
test. And the only logical remedy 


oe ae 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS”’ 


NEW LOCATION 
116 EAST FEDERAL ST. 
(Directly Opposite Park Theatre) 


- Mathew’ S Cut- Rate Medicine Store 


Sea 


for this condition will be thru ac- 
tion taken by the dairymen them- 
selves—frequent and. 
physical tests of their stockand by 
efforts toward legislation, the en- 
actment of laws against the en- 
forced use of the tuberculin test.’ 


thorough — 


“The te he of bees pro- 
duce the honey. — By. making the 
weak colonies strong inereases the 
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Fitting Pistons, and Wrist: Pins, 
. Bushings and Bearings. Axle 
Shafts—Parts.. 


-» High grade Auto Painting, Top ~ 
Trimming and Upholstering. Spe- 
cial Top Work and Swinging Cur- 
tains, Battery and eee 
Work. z 


‘‘OHIO’S MOST COMPLETE a 
GARAGE’? 


ANN 8, SMT 


3646 Pyatt Street 


Youngstown 
Both Phones 


the house. 


- —Youngstown Vindicator Editorial. 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
- First National Bank 


= 


‘“‘Nearly fifteen hundred Gollars was stolen 
the other night from three people in Butler 
County, Pa., whose ages range from sixty-four en ae 
to seventy-seven, old enough and with experi- . 
ences of others to know that it isn’t safe, espe- 
cially in these times, to keep so much money in 


‘“‘The banks of the cities are easily access- 
ible to people living in the country and oe 
the best protection to depositors, who by bank- 
ing their spare money will consult their own 
interests and at the same time do their share of 
service to the public by keeping money where = 
it may do some good in business.’’ 2 


Combined Resources Over Forty-five Millions 


YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO 
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BUILD A SILO 


~ 


If you want to save on feed 


- Build a silo. 


It will help in time of need; 
Build a silo. ? 
Build of concrete if you would; 
Build of brick or build of wood; 
Build of anything that’s good, 

. Build a silo, 


_ Dairy feeds are soaring high, 


Build a silo. 


~ Summer seems a-goin’ dry; 


Build a silo. 
Cows will, too, go dry on hay, 
Sort of seem to, fall away; 
They need their silage ev’ry day, 
So build a silo. 


Pasturage costs quite a heap, 


# Build a silo. 


Winter feeds are never cheap; 


“Build a silo. 
2 Build it wide and build it deep. ~ 
_ ,Accordin’ to the cows you keep, 
_ And for sweet milk you’ll not weep, 


So build a silo. 


Now that’s the burden of my song, 
Build a silo. ‘ 

If you have cows you can’t go wrong; 
Build a silo. 


_. Milk will flow and smiles’ll come, 
_ You’ll hear the separator hum, 
_ And you’ll shout, ‘‘I’m glad, by gum, 


I built a silo.’’ 
Sipe Ele 


* “Agriculture is the backbone of 
the Nation.’’ A fertile soil, an ac- 
tive brain and an active body con- 
stitute the backbone of agricul- 
ture. 
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IPRICES CuT 


7 : On Bessemer Pulverized Limestone 


For Summer and Fall Shipments —— 


COMMENCING MAY Ist, 1921 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


ADJUST TO MARKET 
DEMANDS 


‘°A very large per cent of what 
the farmer can now do to improve 
his marketing situation consists 
of adjusting his production to the 
demands of the market. The rest 
lies largely in the field of local 
co-operation.’’ That is the analy- 
sis of the present agricultural 
marketing situation as, expressed 
by Dr. H. C. Taylor, clef of. the 
office of farm management, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
before the conference of state di. 
rectors of extension held in Wash- 
ington. There is no royal road, he 
said, to the solution of the present 
economic problems of American 
farmers. 


7 “If there is any one thing above 


another to be avoided,”’ Dr. Tay- 
lor continued, ‘‘it is the danger of 
putting too much faith in any out- 
side adjustment as the remedy for 
the _present uphappy situation and 
giving too much attention to what 
the farmers Eoaseives should do. 


“No illustrate what, I mean by 
looking too entirely to one remedy 
and i ignoring others equally if not 
more important, attention may be 
ealled to the view held by a leader 
of farmers who was in Washing- 


- ton recently. Stated briefly, it is 


this: 


- «The farmers will take care of 
the production problem without 
any other aid from the ‘Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Agri- 
cultural colleges if only they will 


LLL 


provide an ‘outlet for farm ,Dro- 
ducts at a satisfactory price.’ » 


Changing Line of Consumption 


“Tf. this could be accomplished, 
it certainly would be a boon to the 
farmer. It would greatly simplify 
the problems of farm management 
if the markets could be controlled 
so as to absorb at & satisfactory 
price anything which the farmers 
may choose to produce and.in any 
quantity whieh the effort of man 
and the response of nature may 
determine. Those who feel that 
ajusting the market demand to 
the supply produced is a simple 
task should not overlook the fact 
that it involves the full control of 
the desires of the consuming pub- 
lic and the power so as to adjust 
these desires that the demand 
would always equal the supply at 
a price satisfactory to the farmer. 
It has, apparently, been assumed 
by some that essentially this re- 
sult can be attained thru educa- 
tional of booster campaigns to in- 
crease consumption. 


“What ean be done in this direc- 
tion is very limited. Something 
can be done to swing consumption 
from one line to another, but this 
method ean have little effect on the 
demand for staples, and probably 
little effect upon the total demand 
for farm products.”’ 


Fifty thousand dairymen who 
are members of the Dairymen’s 
League have agreed*to pool their 
milk checks regardless of to wiom 
their milk is sold. 


| Let Us Ship NOW. 


Get Our Prices NOW. Order NOW. We are Booking Orders. Let us Book 
Yours for Shipment Later. 


We can Give You the BEST MATERIAL at. 
4 | the BEST PRICE and the BEST of SERVICE. 


# The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co. 
E ee SS TOWN. OHIO 


NEWS FROM HERE AND 
THERE 


Failure of dealers to co-operate 
with producers caused the latter 
to erect plants and engage in the 
distribution of milk at St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Dairymen around Waterloo, Ta., 
started an organization and met 
with success until some of the 
members commenced to oppose 
the policies and distrust their offi- 
cers, 


It has developed that corporate 
interests opposed to the organiza- 
tions of farmers now hold that no 
expense can be ineurred in sus- 
taining a central marketing or- 
ganization. This is a thrust di- 
rect at the heart of co-operative 
marketing.— Dairy and Stoek 
Ranch, California. 


An effort is being made by The 
National Milk Pa oducers’ Fed- 


-eration to secure a protective tar- 


iff on dairy products. During the 
past year about 45 000,000 pounds 
of butter were imported into this 
country against 9,000 000 pounds 
for the highest prey ious year. The 
effect of this is considerable to 
the butter market. 


A silo is almost a necessity on 
suecesstul stock farms. 


Tee cream is not a luxury, but a 
highly nutritious food. 
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Fight 


SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS 


Grow men as well as pigs. 
Serub sires produce serub re- 
sults. 


Good music helps to make a 
good home. 


Balanced rations are as good for 
men as for livestock. 


What is ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’’ 
without sweet flowers? 


Soybeans are an excellent hay 
erop when clover fails. 


Poison sprays on fruit in bloom 
kills bees. Don’t kill them, raise 
them. 


At least one good farm paper 
should be received in each farm 
home. 


One sign of a rei regulated 
home is the absence of noise but 
not of action. 


Did the season get by before you 
planned and planted that farm 
fruit garden? 


Tile drains are valuable only 
when properly placed in the right 
place and eon open. 


A eine machine does not cost 
as much as a grain binder, but is 
used 15 times as much. 


Flies breed in manure, garbage, - 
and filth. Remove their breeding 
_places and you dispose of the os 


If the girls learn at school a new 
way of doing something about the 
house, encourage them to try it. 


Clover, alfalfa, and say neane. are 
the farmer’ Ss cheapest source of 
protein, if he grows. them himself. 

A home beautiful may be a con- 
-venient-home. Make the home 
‘comfortable, beautiful and con- 
‘venient. 


WORK THAT THE HEART DOES 


It has long been known that the 
human heart is a wonderful engine and 
does an amazing amount of work. Dr. 
Strickland Goodall, a noted Hnglish 


heart specialist, now gives some figures... 


- that partly express this work in me- 
chanical terms. dete 
Every time we get into a slight tem- 


per we increase the heart’s labor by 72 ~ 


‘foot-pounds. Running up staifts uses up 
needlessly 150 foot-pounds. If an active 
man will remain in bed one day each 
week he will spare his heart work equal 
to 9984 foot-pounds—an almost inered- 
ible statement. A foot-pound is the 
energy required to life one pound one 
foot. 

Dr. Goodall says that hearts do break, 
but more commonly from Sueder joy 
than from grief. 


A lie is the Sreatest of crimes among 
the Persians, and they consider it dis- 
graceful to be deceived. © 


be “Mothers of Chicago are. organizing to. 


put-a curb upon their daughters purely 7 — 


as a protective measure for the pile é 


themselves.' Two mieetings have been 


held and the north side of the city 18. 
already fairly well organized. ‘Here are ~ 
some of the reforms to be jeaupestedes 


‘at once: is Sean ae yt 

No more low-neck gowns. 

No ge French heels. 

No more peek-a-boo stockings or 
WalStsi (252-5 


Plain dresses, but no uniforms for 


school service. 
Rigid restrictions on- moonlight rides 
and walks, : 


Strict regulations ‘regarding theatre 3 
“and other parties. : 


Curfew not later than 10. o’clock. | 


“Low Standards in Many High Schools 
In addition, all mothers are requested 


to pay closer personal attention to their 
daughters, to find who their associates 


-are, whom they are meeting, openly or 
elandestinely, whether or not they are 


smoking cigarettes, and to 


supervise 
their habits generally. e 


> 


words refer to the same people: 
makes the following timely remarks: 


had left the Church of England entirely — : 


The Puritans hoped — to. 


rd common - pelief “thats tha” ae. 
Hen? 


Pay 


_ <The Pilgrims were not Puritans. The 
Puritans were members of the ‘Chure 
of England, who might be termed at th 


present day low-chureh Episcopalians 
The Pilgrims, often termed ‘Separatists, 


and had formed a church of their own. 
reform the . 
Church of England from within; the 
Pilgrims abandoned that — -chureh | en 


‘tirely. On account of the persecution i 


of the Separatists they fled to Holland, 
where there was religious tolerance. The — 
Puritans. stayed in England. ~The: Pil. 
grims settled in Plymouth 300 years. Se 


today, and southern Massachusetts as 


Leaders of the movement say the so- | 


cial standards of high schools and many 


private institutions are low and moral’ 
conditions very bad, and that unless — 


parents, co-operate with their children - 


to change things radically and at once 
there fwill be horrible and appalling re- 
sults. 

Children who have neither <eiedare nor 


judgment should be controlled as much 


for the publie welfare as for that of the 
home. The mother who gives her time 
to the art club, the sewing society, card 


far north as Scituate was settled by 
them. The Puritans settled in Boston, — 
and that portion of Massachusetts north — 
of Scituate and including Cohasset was ee 
settled by them.’? 


3 MILLIONS OF AUTOMOBILES 
wea EE 
There are now 9, 211, 295 jek 
automobiles in the United States, an in- 
crease y of 1,645,000 last ena see tees 


= Goue advice | is: s oftener neglected. than 


heeded, and personal. experience is the ep 


only irrefragable master. — 


Consisting of 30 head 
grade Holstein cows, 6 
Jersey and Guernsey 
cows, 4 Durham cows in 
different stages of lacta- 
tion. These cows are in 
the pink of condition and 
bred along lines for heavy 
production. 
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‘otten’s Annua 
At ee Lawn Farms, Gustavus Center, Trumbull County, C Ohio ‘ 
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Gustavus is reached by Youngstown branch of N. Y. C. Rail- 


road. ‘Train leaves Youngstown, Ohio, at 7: 00 a.m. Leave train ~ 


at Kinsman. Train leaves Ashtabula, Ohio, at 8:05 a.m. Leave 
train at Kinsman. Warren and Kinsman Auto Line, leaves adele 


ren 8:30 a.m. 


Address: 


FARMDALE, ‘OHIO 


ae to Gustavus Bente: 


LOTT EN Se OATLEY 
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35 head Registered Hol a7 
2 stein cows, heifers. and S 
calves. Several of them 
2 oie Grand Daughters 


Cine bull Grandson ¢ ; 
Rag Apple — An un- 


HE Dairymen’s Co-opera- 
Bi time Sales Company has 
} endorsed the _ principle 
—— that the public has a 
ght to demand good milk, the 
d that tastes good and is free 
dirt and contamination of 
kind. | ; 
ow that is fine to have done 
if for no other reason than it 
ows good business judgment, 
t now just how far is this great 
yperative organization going 
roceed in an effort to supply 
k of the best quality possible 
pply? — i 
eady the word has been 
sed to consumers in this Dis- 
ict that the D. C. S. Company 
and is trying to supply 
with good milk and at least 
t of the financial benefits 
brought to the members of 
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Tending to Make the Dairy Industry, Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 
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(By E. A. White) 


this organization is coming be- 
cause consttmers want to do their 
part.in protecting and encourag- 
ing dairymen to maintain a good 
safe milk supply. 

Why Consumers Are Interested 


Along with the knowledge that 
milk is essential to the human, 
also comes the knowledge that it 
must be the right kind of milk. 
Science has brought to the public 
startling revelations in both in- 
stanees which must be accepted as 
they stand today. One revelation 
is that milk is necessary to health, 
the other is that milk may be 
detrimental to health. Of course, 
dirty milk is the kind considered 
detrimental to health. Hence, we 
ean understand how the consumer 


who questions the milk supply 


may consider he is placed between 
the devil and the deep blue sea. 
3 fe 


A Difficult Problem 

Efforts to approach the sani- 
tary question is a difficult prob- 
lem. First may. be encountered 
the dairyman who does not be- 
lieve in germ laden milk, or if he 
does, may not want anyone to talk 
about it. Seeond, may be eneount- 
ered the consumer who becomes 
excited with the suggestion germs 
may be found in milk. Both of 
these parties take extreme views 
and allow a condition to continue 
rather than to face the matter 
squarely on its merits. 

It is not strange that many 
dairymen think there is no sani- 
tary problem in connection with 
milk. Newspapers do not publish 
news items telling about children 
that have been killed by germ 
laden milk. The little ones pass 
off and if mention is made at all, 
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_ GOOD, CLEAN MILK—EVERYBODY’S FRIEND 
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the cause of death is given as 
diarrhoea, or some other disinter- 
esting word, instead of the mi- 
erobe B. Aerogenes Capsulatus 
which is found in dirty milk. 

The toll of dirty milk is not so 
sensational as that of the steam 
engine. Its victims may become 
sick a week, a month or a year 
afterward and the eause of the 


‘sickness may never be known. , a 


It is also difficult for the dairy- 
man to understand that providing 
good milk for the City is a greater 
task than providing good milk<for 
his own family.. The dangers in 
milk lurk in bacteria which in- 
ereases at enormous rates. The 
dairyman may draw milk from 
the cow and use for his own fam- 
ily and be reasonably safe “because 
he always has a fresh supply, 
which probably at no time be- 


comes more than twelve hours old. ie 
In this case bacteria does not have’ 
time to develop in vast quantity. 
The fresh air surrounding his family 
also serves to lessen the hazard as 
compared with the City dweller. 
Milk delivered to the City family 
may be as much as 48 hours old. 
Dangerous bacteria are thus given 
opportunity to develop in quantities 
which cause death to infants and 
may even cause serious illness to the 
adult. 
THE LONG Babes Are the Victims = eA: 
ae Nature- never intended that chil- — =a a 
a i¥S, dren should have to depend upon Onl | 5 ee 
THE SHORT HAUL cows’ milk for nourishment, Those Tin \ < ; 
; who cannot secure nourishment from “iby IZA ow / 
; ; the mother’s breast must depend 1 
70 per centeof city (Continued on Page 2) 
babies get their milk = 
Se age ADVISORY COUNCIL 
se ere = MEETING 
t takes from 24 to 5 
48 hours for the milk Friday, June 3rd i 
to run from the cow The next regular Advisory | 
end to the baby end Council meeting of D. C. S. 
of the tube. Company will be held at Lec- 
ture Room, Public Library, 
Youngstown, Ohio, on Friday, 
June 3rd. 
All members are urged to at- 
tend. Amongst other import- 
es er Shore a | ant matters, nominations for ise 
he interest of Babies’ lives ak well as for the financial benefit of members of Board of Directors We have all been babies and the ented of us have Ss eee 
ee ae aces ne tev that passes thre. this: tube will be made. Settee Nerd albus easy ed wine’ tice depeud nae 
as nearly perfect as that coming from the mother’s breast. _ pure milk, 
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Good milk for the baby is good milk for all. yi 
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GOOD CLEAN MILK— 
EVERYBODY’S FRIEND 


(Continued from Page 1) 


upon those engaged in the dairy 
business to provide a food as 
nearly wholesome and safe as that 
which nature 
them, milk from the time it leaves 
the udder of the cow until enter- 
ing their stomachs must be kept 
free. from dirt and dangerous 
germs. 

Otherwise the dirt may contain 
yeast and cause fermentation. The 
intestines become distended with 
gas and paralysis of the bowels 
ensues and death may result. Un- 
elean milk may contain bacteria 
known as hay bacillus and cause 
gastro-intestinal disturbances. An- 
other microbe may cause fatal 
diarrhoea to infants and a source 
of irritation and dysentery to 
adults. There are also toxic and 
poisonous substances which form 
in dirty milk. Milk may also con- 
tain typhoid fever, scarlet fever 
and diphtheria germs. 

When understanding these 
things one must realize there ex- 
ists a public responsibility to the 
production and handling of milk. 
It is not a matter to be looked at 
entirely from the dollar and cents 
standpoint although there are 
some few who may never realize 
that in producing and handling 
milk for human consumption they 
are imitating work of the AI- 
mighty. 

Milk-Borne Epidemics 


It is a hard pill, but it is evident 
there have been numerous milk- 
borne epidemics thruout the large 
cities and many small towns. In 
four years over 4000 cases of 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid 
fever, and tonsilitis were attrib- 
uted to the milk supply of the 
City of Boston. eae 

Of all the communicable dis- 
eases spread by milk, tuberculosis 
takes the lead according to health 
authorities. Tests made in a large 
number of places .have shown 
tubercle bacilli to exist in milk up 
to as high as 25 per cent of 
samples taken. 


Fortunately bovine tubercle 
bacilli is not so contagious to the 
human as human tubercle bacilli. 
In fact some few claim the human 
eannot contract the bovine type. 
There are instances however, 
where bovine bacilli has been 
found in cultures obtained from 
human beings. Such evidence is 
of course convincing and so long 
as the possibility of contracting 
this disease from the cow thru 
use of the milk she gives remains, 
the public must be given benefit 
of the doubt, and every known 
precaution taken to give protec- 
tion. 

Why Pasteurized Milk 

_The pasteurizing of milk is 
simply the heating of milk to a 
temperature below that of boiling 
for a short period of time, fol- 
lowed by rapid cooling. It is the 
simplest and most effective meth- 
od of destroying dangerous germs 
and while pasteurized milk may 
not mean safe milk, it does act in 
a great degree toward insuring 


~ 


intended. For, 
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the public against dangers. There 
are some who claim the practice 
of pasteurizing milk discourages 
incentive to care for milk prop- 
erly. Perhaps this is true to some 
degree. However, such an argu- 
ment can hardly stand against 
the benefits of the process. 


It is true the process has been 
abused at times. Some dealers 
have been known to use it as a 
redemption process whereby stale 
milk has been repasteurized with 
the object of making is passable 
to their trade. It is doubtful 


whether such practice is an occur- - 


rence frequent enough to be-men- 
tioned at this time.. Any dealer 
runs a great chance who would 
resort to the practice. The sani- 
tarian looks upon the process of 
pasteurizing as a valuable public 
health measure. 


There are many who hold that 
raw milk is preferable to pasteur- 
ized milk for infant feeding. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Copeland, Health 
Commissioner of New York City, 
such opinion is incorrect as evi- 
dence shows a lesser mortality 
rate in that City, amongst infants 
and children using pasteurized 
milk. e 

Causes of Bad Milk 

Producers, dealers and consum- 
ers each have responsibility for 
bad milk. It is entirely wrong 
for either to point to the other as 
the cause. Milk must be produced 
in the right manner, cared for 
properly by the dealer and also 
by the consumer. All must co- 
operate together in formulating 
plans legislative or otherwise to 
govern the business. Each must 
assume a moral responsibility. 


It is not a subject to be hidden 
or side-stepped. Regardless of the 
effect, good or bad from a com- 
mercial standpoint, the subject 
cannot be downed. Health is the 
greatest asset to man and the re- 
lation of milk to health from 
every standpoint will be made 
known in some manner. 

Bad milk is largely caused by 
ignorance. The producer may not 
know the damage he may do by 
failing to care properly for the 
milk he produces. The tendency 
is for him to discount the neces- 
sity for good milk. He may have 
a slip some day and send bad milk 
to the City, but because he hears 
nothing of it, no death the next 
day, he may think there was no 
damage done. Weeks after some 
little tot may pass away because 
of his carelessness. 

Into~the dealers plant enters 
much of the same problem. Em- 
ployees must be depended upon to 
do their work efficiently. They 
must know their business and 
minimize the dangers at that 
point. 

Into the home, care must be 
taken to keep cool and free from 
contamination the milk that is 
used. Bottles must be washed 
elean and returned to the dealer 
in a condition far better than is 
generally practiced. 

Competition is one of the causes 
of bad milk. It may be in accord- 
ance with public policy in various 
ways, but competition is not a 
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beneficial agency in bettering a ~fort in behalf of good milk. Dur 


milk supply. It drives toward 
economy and makes it financially 
impossible to conduct the business 
to the sole end of supplying good 
milk. It is obvious that one pub- 
lie duty is to strengthen the in- 
dustry financially in accordance 
with success attained in efforts to 
provide good safe milk. The pub- 


lic must encourage co-operative 


effort both on the part of pro- 
ducers and dealers. Bettering the 
milk supply would be a slow pro- 
cess if left to individual effort. 


Advantage of D. Cc. S. Company 


~ Because there must be co-opera- 
tion between all parties places the 
advantage the dairy organization 
offers. 
little possibility of producers be- 
‘coming active in a campaign for 
better milk: If this organization 
takes up and urges for the best 
kind of milk thru well defined and 
practical ways, there cannot help 
but be results. 
The Reporter believes the mem- 
bers of the D. C. S. Company to be 
the kind of men who recognize the 


advantage, and desire active ef-~ 
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in this institution. 


Adversity is a splendid teacher of thrift. - 
The wise will not fail to learn the lessons it. 
teaches, Its text book is a savings pass book. 
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The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
First National Bank : 


‘ Combined Resources Over Forty Millions 


Without it there would be . 


| Time Teste 


In these days of falling values, passed divi- 
dends and business stagnation, there is one 
class of investments that are still worth one 
hundred cents on the dollar, are convertible 
into cash instantly and are still paying their 
usual dividends. They are savings accounts 


YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO~ 


Pte to 


ing the past month a large portion 
of those who supply the Youngs- 
town market signed ecards which 
pledged themselves to do every- 
thing possible to provide good 
milk for that City. They did not 
make that pledge without mean- 
ing to do so. They are the kind 
of men who are interested in the 


welfare of their fellowmen, and 


who will do the things their 
knowledge tells them is the cor- 
rect thing to do. No doubt the 
rest of the D. C. 8. Company mem- 


‘bers are the same kind of men. 


Advisory Council Action 


The Advisory Council has al- 
ready endorsed the principle of 
furnishing the best milk possible. 
It remains for this body to extend 
the activities of the organization 
along this line. At this time it 
would appear to be their greatest 
task and filled with the most 


‘promising results to the organiza- 


tion. No field of effort promises 
so much financial return to the 
industry, and so much personal 
satisfaction in having done some- 
thing for humanity. 
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_ Milk contains a vast number of 
bacteria even when produced and 
handled with care. Raw milk for 
he most part, produced by mem- 
bers of the D. C. S. Company con- 
tains from a few thousand to a 
couple of million per cubic ecenti- 
metre. These figures indicate, the 
producers are generally careful 
‘and the milk supply in this district 
is better than the average. The 
milk supply of many cities over 
the United States will show a bac- 
teria count greater than this and 
in some cases pevenel times as 
great. 


aa, 


feeding, large number of bacteria 
may not be a serious matter. As 
people grow older, the intestinal 
tract becomes able to handle ordi- 
nary bacteria found in milk with- 
out irritation or allowing them to 
pass into the human system. In 
the young child this protection is 
not had and to them large num- 
bers of ordinary bacteria is dan- 
gerous. Germs of contagious dis- 
ease is of course daygerous to all. 


How It. Enters, 


Bacteria enters milk in various 
ways but the most common source 
s in dirt that falls into the pail 
during milking. It should be un- 
derstood that bacteria and dirt are 
not the same thing. They are close 
friends and accompany each other. 
training and removing dirt from 
uilk however, will not remove the 
acteria that entered with the dirt 


Some wall quantities of bac- 
ria are already in the milk when 
awn from the cow. In such cases 
acteria has entered the udder thru 
2 milk duct and find a very com- 
ortable place to live and develop. 
‘he first milk drawn from the cow 
ay contain considerable bacteria. 
thers enter from dust in the air, 
m the hands fo the milker, or 
m milk pails, milk cans and 
her utensils. 
umbers of undesirable parasites 
fd a fly that falls into milk may 
tart development of millions of 
dacteria. 


Milk may become bacteria laden 
luring the processes of straining, 
tirring, cooling, pouring from one 
eceptacle to another, ete., unless 
at care is used. One can see 
t is most impossible to supply 
k free from bacteria and under 
rorable conditions there can be 
ected to be considerable num- 
of bacteria. 


Low temperature is the greatest 
emy to these parasites. Those 
are contagious and harmful to 
1uman, develop best at body 
_Milk that is properly cooled 
kept at a low temperature is 
t a favorable place for them to 
ul ‘iply. 

Affects the Taste 


a pasteurization large num- 
bacteria can be destroyed. 


Except for infant and child’ 


a small number soon grow ane 


Flies carry large % 
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from a couple of million to a few 
hundred per cubic centimetre. 
However, pasteurizing should not 
be relied upon as the sole means of 
fighting bacteria. It can only 
serve as a protective measure to 
reduce the hazard of bad milk. 

The development of bacteria 
starts chemical action in milk 
which causes it to lose much of the 
desirable taste. Nothing can re- 
store this and make a product 
which will attract because it is 
palatable. This is where commer- 
cial incentive is greatly aroused if 
other factors do not prove suffi- 
cient inducement. The man who 
is engaged and derives money 
from production and sale of milk 
can only expect to profit in relation 
to the value the consumer places 
and his desire for that product. 
Needless to say, milk that tastes 
good is most desirable. Good, 
sweet milk is an advertisement for 
itself. 


SOUR MILK 


This is the time of the year when 
extra care should be given the milk 
in the way of thorough cooling 
and cleanliness or much milk will 
sour and many dollars will be lost. 
A few minutes time in stirring in 
cool water will: soon reduce the 
temperature in the milk to a point 
where very little if any will be lost 


though the weather be unusually ~ 


warm. The main thing to do is 
to get out the animal heat, and 
then if kept in a reasonably cool 
place there will be an excellent 
chance for it to go thru to the 
dealer in good marketing condi- 
tion. However, there is this dan- 
ger even in moderately cool milk 
to be reckoned with and that is 
dirt. Any foreign substance al- 
lowed to get into the milk, either 
in the liquid or solid form, is a 
source of very great danger and 
may be the cause of the loss of 
milk, when cooling and other ne- 
cessary precautions have been 
taken. 

To insure the milk getting to the 
dealer in marketing condition, 
there is only one course to follow: 
Keep out all dirt, thoroughly cool 
before closing down the lids and 
see to it that prompt delivery is 
made and you have little to fear 
so far as the souring of milk is con: 
cerned. The neglect of these things 
is the direct cause of the loss of 


thousands of dollars to our dairy’ 


farmers every year. If any mem- 
ber will follow the instructions 
herein given he will have little 
chance for complaint on account of 
loss of. milk by souring—Iowa 
Dairy Marketing News. 


CERTAIN CURE 


* 


Patient—‘‘ What shall I take to 
remove the redness from my 
nose ?’’ 

Doctor—‘‘Take nothing — espe- 
cially between meals.’’—The Bul- 


‘letin (Sydney. 
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BACTERIA IN MILK 


TEMPLE OF AGRICULTURE 
FUND ~ 


The following contributions have 
been received for the purpose of 
furnishing a home to Agricultural 
organizations at Washington: 
momeswocal onc oe $ 30.00 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter 10.00 
New Waterford Local... 25.00 
Eighty-Four Local 


East Orwell Local... 25.00 
SAUOTSEbAHOCAL 0s lt . 24.00 
Wayland Local 25.00 
Palmer Locals... 10.00 
Newton Falls Loeal....... 25.00 
Hanover liecal 2 =. 14.50 
Richmond Loeal ... 25.00 
Wawa uOcal s2)0 3 eee 25.00 
Johnston Loeal Ree ern 36.00° 
Gustavus Local 3... 25.00 
North Shenango Loeal......... 35.00 
Augusta Local eye, 31.00 


Three 

Beaver Center Local.............. 25.00 ~ 
Colebrook Local oon. 20.00 
Southington Loeal ow. 25.00 
Favicerd Lecal <-.\) 34s . 10.00 
debater of ye 10.00 
Rock Creek Local... wu... 25.00 
West Mecea Loeal............. 25.00 
Pierpont Local 0. 25.00 
»ringboro Loeal 25.00 
West Mecea Loeal.n sn 25.00 
Windsor Local 2.20 ce 25.00 
North Bloomfield Loeal........ 30.00 
Lineésville Loe@al oo. css 25.00 


Total to date Sie sae $670.50 


HARD, HARDER, HARDEST 


“Why is history hard?”’ 

‘“Well, we’ve had a stone age, 
a bronze age, and an iron age, and 
now we’re in a hard-boiled age.’’ 
—Siren. 
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CORTLAND HEIGHTS 
ALLOTMENT No. 


2 
CORTLAND, OHIO 
* 
: Here Is An Opportunity 


LOUN 


to make a small investment which is sure to bring unusual re- 


turns at this time. 


be closed out. 
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Mowery & Lane, 


414 Market St., Warren, Ohio. 


Cortland Heights Allotment No. 1. 


Signed 


Address 


given credit for $50.00 on any lot 


We have a few lots ranging in price from $165 to $435 to 


Cortland. Heights Allotment No. 1 is located within five 
minutes walk to the new industrial center. 
magnesia plant are under construction and will afford employ- 
ment to a number of men. The Cortland Board of Trade is 
working to secure other plants and factories and within a few 
years real estate will be worth considerably more than now. 


$50.00 FREE TO YOU! 


We want you to investigate this proposition. If you will 
fill in and return the coupon below before June 5th it will mean 
$50.00 credit on any lot you buy. 


MOWERY & LANE 


A tube plant and 


Gentlemen:—I will be interested in further information concerning 


AONE Nee Ree eee eee eRe eee eee eee Eee eee eHR EME SOE TEES ESET FEES ESSE EEO EO® 


PO eee eee een ee Fee nent eee eeOE Ee Eee eee SON ESSE HESS eEEESEEEETESEEEE RES SORES 


(NOTE—Those who return coupon before June 5th, 1921, will be 


purchased from us in this allotment. 


Terms can be arranged for balance). 
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Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


Bntered as second class~ mater, April 65, 
1920, at the Postoffice at Greenville, aes un- 
der Act of Congress, March 8, 1879 


Office of Rabhestion 
GREENVILLE, PA. 
Branch Office of Publication 
1317 Market Street, ‘Youngstown, Ohio 


Published by: 
THE ASSOCIATE PUBLISHING CO. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 
1317 Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio 
Earl A. White, Editor and Bus. ve 


SUBSCRIPTION “RATES 


For Year 


Advertising rates upon request. 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

As the official magazine of various organi- 
zations, this publication carries authoritative 
notices and articles in regard to the activities 
of these organizations, but in all respects the 
organizations are not ‘responsible for the con- 
tents of the article or for the opinion to 
which expression is given. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co- operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the general field of farm publications. 


Our subscribers are urged to recognize this 


distinction. 


The Official Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Co. 
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WHERE THE REPORTER 
STANDS 


The Reporter stands for good 
milk for two reasons. One reason 
is because it is a benefit to public 
health and ghe other is because it 
returns the greatest amount of 
money and ‘satisfaction to those 
engaged in-the dairy business. 

In this issue, a discussion of 
good and bad milk has been start- 
ed in the hopes that it will arouse 
the fullest interest of the D.C. S. 
‘Company members in the import- 
ant task of doing all things which 
will maintain the highest standard 
of milk thru the district. 


We should not be misunder- 
stood. Our contentions are that 
D. C. S. Company members supply 
good milk in comparison to the 
average. The quality of the sup- 
ply in this district ranks high and 
credit is already due to producers 
and others -who have’ adopted 
methods and worked for good milk. 
We have good milk. 


The aim should be to provide 
still better milk and the best that 
can possibly be made. The D. C. 
S. Company and its members can 
materially profit from efforts along 
this line. No other activity can so 
win confidence and establish its 
right to exist:as ean efforts direct- 
ed along this line. Its henefits may 
be hard for some to see in the 
future but they are there and will 
be realized. 

Hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple live in the D. ©. S. Company 


district and must use milk freely.” 


~The D. C. 8. Company ean stand 
-as the foremost protector in sup- 
plying them with this food they 
must have. For their own prestige 
and financial benefit the members 
should show the initiative in main- 
taining a safe milk supply. The 
product coming from dairies: of D. 


Right re-~ 


C. S. Compare members © sgultt 
suggest reliability and be in de- 
mand over any other. 

The public will recognize thet 


good milk is worth the most money — 


so why not secure ne most.—By 
Editor. : 


ARE THE ACTIONS OF YOUR 
LOCAL CONSTRUCTIVE? 


One does not expect a Local or- 
eanization of the D. C. 8. Company 
would do anything other than 
those which would be constructive 
in their nature. It is of course; 
anticipated that each Local will 
proceed to benefit itself as 
well as the entire organization. 


Now it happens that all actions 
reflect to one of two things—good 
or bad. One is constructive and 
helpful to the Local and the or- 
ganization ; the other is destructive 
and harmful to the same parties. 


Management of the D. C. S. 
Company and its various Loeals is 
a business proposition. The vast 
investments that have been made 
in order to produce, manufacture 
and sell the product concerned, 
and over which the D. C. 8. Com- 
pany means to influence, calls for 
intelligent consideration of every 
move. It is the business of the D. 
C. S. Company to protect and 
make. these investments work in 
such a way as will return just com- 
pensation to those who own them. 

The D. C. S. Company is con- 
cerned with investments running 
into many millions of dollars, <Ae- 
tions taken at Local meetings all 
have some influence upon them. 
The amount of good business judg- 
ment shown in each Loeal will de- 
termine how successful the organi- 
zation will be in serving its pur- 
pose. 

Consider Before Acting 


Mistakes are usually made in a 
hurry. Good business men do not 
act before they consider what the 
results of their actions will be. 

There are several important 
things the members of the organi- 
zation should always keep in mind. 
They concern policies of the. or- 
ganization and are matters enter- 
ine more or less into every action. 

Guard against any action which 
might weaken the standing of the 
organization, _ whether it be 
amongst the members, those with 
whom it is necessary to deal, or 
the general public. The promo- 
tion of harmony and good will 
strengthen the organization. Every 
action should be fair to the mem- 
bers, fair to those with whom deal- 
ings are had, and which would be 
looked upon as right by the public. 

Work fora good product. Ina 
product such as milk, the public 
demands the best quality. 

Be willing to compromise differ- 
ences with the other fellow. Do 
not use power solely because ‘it is 
within your control. 


Avoid Radicalism me 


It is of greatest importance that 
Locals avoid unsound doctrines. 
The individual who can only see. 
the faults of the other fellow is. 


never a good star to hitch to. 


“the surplus milk season the next 
Advisory Council meeting will 
probably hear much discussion of 
surplus. It isa question of consid- 
erable magnitude, the facts of 
which are difficult to learn and 
consequently the solution to the 
problem is difficult to arrive at. 
There are still some who insist 
there is no such thing as surplus - 
milk. In a sense that is true if the 


term is applied strictly to milk. 


which cannot be sold or utilized 
in any way. However, such a situ- 
ation does not exist in this terri- 
tory for all milk can be placed on 
the market and find some use. 


We must admit that since pro- 
duction varies so greatly there 
must arise difficult problems dur- 
ing the year concerning handling — 
and disposing of this product. Any 
one can see that when-twice as 
mueh milk is produced in May as 
is produced in the month of Nov- 
ember some outlet must be found 
for this extra milk. 


this district is to manufacture it 
into some of the various products, 


‘such as butter, cheese, condensed 
milk, milk powder, casein, ete., ac- - 


eording to .the facilities of the 
dealer and which of these offer the 
most profitable market. The price 
of these products is of course de- 
termined by national and inter- 


national conditions and so long as - 


this district manufactures these 
products it will be necessary to 
market them in competition with 
the world market. 


The prices of most all dairy pro- 


ducts are low and no dealer who | 


has a surplus of milk over the fluid 
milk market requirement can pos- 
sibly work this surplus off without — 
loss. The dealer who is obliged to 
make butter in this district in or-— 


_der to work off his surplus is now 


paying the farmer considerably 
more for the milk than he ean se- 
eure from the sale of the manu- 
factured article and in addition is 


obliged to stand the manufacturing . 


cost. This same thing stands true 
with: most every other manufac- 


tured product for which there is a 


sale at thé present time. — 


Partly Accounts for Wide Spread 
This surplus situation is largely 


accountable for the wide spread — 
now existing between “producer’s 
prices and retail milk prices.’ If it 


were not for the loss incurred by © 


the city milk dealer of the manu- 


factured milk he would either be — 
able to pay the producer more 
money or charge the consumer. 


less. On the other hand if it wasn’t 
that consumer’s prices for milk in 
this district are helping to meet 
the loss incurred from manufae- 


tured products, producers would 


be obliged to accept less for wee 
Milks es 


Is There a Remedy? 
There is no plan which will in- 
sure profitable prices at. all times 
and any plan submitted for the 


purpose of doing this is economi-. 


cally unsound and therefore, a 


failure to start with. There are 
however, methods by vee ae 


can be minimized. 


SO as it does i in 1 the midar of 


~ the small amount of milk they give 


The method 
-of handling this extra supply in 


- Salvation Ar 


difference of ‘opinion — 
practibility. - These - schem 
various Bes A poo hav 


the present time to 
pany has not seen the advisabili 
of practicing either of these 
tremes. It should not and pr 
/ably will not advocate curta / 
production excepting as affects thé 
‘individual prede in an effo 0 


a not prove Fae ee of 
in comparison _ with the | cost of 


production of milk more in accord- 
‘ance with market demands which 
means more uniform Bee 
thruout the year. — 


_ $o long as it is possible to die. 
pose of all-the milk produced and 
secure a price as high as it is pos- 
sible to secure and dispose of a 
milk, it would seem the dairy o 
eanization has largely served i 
Be a Bes i re ae ; 


"SHORTS AND. MIDDLINGS - 


Broan in feed ‘Is a muscle 
builder and a “milk oe ; 


The use of more oe and dost 
meat will prove less ; 
aon more se 


tather ine ee 
work moves f 

and the home life p 
ably satisfying - for 
ane boys. : 


An essential elem 
duetive soils is organic T 
‘cannot be purchased economic Ul 
it must be home grown and ho 
saved. Legumes have “peeve th 
best source. — ‘ 


FIDO '§ TIP 


The man getting os hake Qe 
noticed that the barber’s do 
which was lying on the floor. 
side the chair, had his Pye. fixt 
his master at work. 


tomer, 
Cascais Wea is, sim” ieee ‘i i 
“THe seems — fond of ¥ 
ing you cut hair.” ~~ 
Tt: ain’t: that, sir,” 
the barber. 
T make a mistake and snip 
little bit of a customer’ S$ ear.’’- 
The a Advocate 
York). weve 


‘not. to play with your ee 
Sunday.” 


Reginald—‘But I. 


Bohemian, — 


COUNCIL MEETING — 


meeting to be held in Youngstown, 
Friday, June 3. The committee 
should get together as early as 


possible in order to construct their’ 


report to be given at the meeting. 


Finance Committee 
J. L. Wise—Springboro. 
J. C. MeIntosh—East Liverpool, Ohio. 
H. C. Beatty—Kinsman Local. 
James Paxton—Chartiers Local. 
W. V. Spellman—Orwell Local. 


Co-Operative Buying Committee 
2 W. O. Ellsworth—Austinburg Local. 


P,. N. Kropp—Wayland Loeal. 
A. G. Henry-2Linesville Local. 


G, N. Mahannah—West Mecca Loeal. : 


DE. Hotchkiss—Springboro Loeal. 


Local Shippers Committee 


John W. Quivey—Chartiers Local. 

R. W. Collins—Coitsvifle Local. 
Thos. A. Hay—Bessemer Local. 

J. A. Humes—Butler Short Line Local 
M. S. Wilson—Eighty-Four Local, 


Resolution Committee 


be C. H. Blanche—Denmark Loeal. 

_.  V. W. Sheatsley—Paris Twp. Local. 

? Dr. Fredericks—Ashtabula Local. 
N. E. Partech—Richmond Loeal. 
George Cover—Fowler Local. 


Advertising Committee 


Robert Cox—Dorset Loeal. 
W. H. Van Seyoc—Barnesville Local. 
' Harry C. King—Jefferson Local. 
_ W. T, Shekels—Homeworth Local. 
J. C. Johnson—Mesopotamia Local. 


Condensories Committee 


G. F. Ramsayer—Homeworth Local. 
Ralph Brenner—Jamestown Local. 
J. E. Balliet—Saegertown Local. 
Frank P, Dorr—Springboro Local. 
A. V. Chase—Green Local. 


Legislative Committee 


E. W. Nichol—Wheeling Local. 
_ L, J. Hoffman—Southington Local. 
Willis Rupert—New Waterford Local. 
J. F, Patterson—Hartstown Local. 
a W. F. Houston—New Castle Local. 


' Local Organizations Committee . 


2 __ E. F. Noble—North Jackson Local. 
L. G. Elder—Johnstown Local, 
Chas. Wernet—Hanover Local. 
 W. W. Marbel—Conneaut Local. 
. G. L. Parke—Cortland Loeal. 
_ Surplus Milk Committee 
< = P. J. Doyle—Kinsman Loeal. 
_ J. H. Sparling—Andover Local. 
_ J. R. Hazen—North Lima Loeal. 
John B, Flenniken—Blairsville Local. 
_ Clint Ladner—Linesville Local. 
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- BACTERIA ANALYSIS OF. - 
a MILK 


(By F. E. Chureh, Bacteriologist 
BY Milwaukee Health Department) 


; “The bacteria count in milk serves 
us in three ways: 

- First: As a means of properly 
grading milk. 

Secondly: As an index cf the 
manner in which milk is handled 
_ by the farmer and distributor. 
Thirdly: It furnishes us with a 
_ means of determining the degree 
_ of pasteurization. 

+ Bacteria are classified as one-cell 
eiants, and are capable of rapidly 
multiplying at room and body tem- 
peratures. This being true, it is 
--important to keep milk in a cool 
place until consumed. Bacteria 
cannot be seen by the naked eye, 
and a small particle of dirt many 
Contain millions of cells. It should 
be the aim of every dairyman to 
minimize the contamination of 

k by using every means ‘of pre- 
tion pore : oe 


COMMITTEES FOR ADVISORY _ 


. The following committee will — 
serve at the Advisory Council © 


‘DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 
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The same factors which have made 


the De Laval Separator famous are 
back of the DE LAVAL MILKER 


Just as the De Laval Cream Separator established new 
and higher standards of efficiency and construction, so is the 
De Laval Milker establishing higher standardsamong milkers. 
It is strong; durable; simple in construction and operation; 
easy to keep clean; saves time, and increases production. 


The same policies which have made the De Laval 
Cream Separator the most popular and most widely 
used in the world are back of the De Laval Milker 


and are responsible for i its rapidly i increasing use. 


Long ago the De Laval Company recognized the 
need for a mechanical means of milking, to place 


just begins. 


to create preference for it among. dairymen. 
means that the De Laval Milker will be properly 
installed, that you will be thoroughly instructed in 
its care and operation, and that the De Laval Com- 
pany’s interest in you, instead of ending there, 


This 


the dairy business on a machine basis. 
twenty years experiments have been. 
conducted, and after many years of 
research, test and use, and not until the 
De Laval Company was absolutely sure 
its milker was actually a better way of 
milking, was it offered for sale. Now 
after four years of commercial use, in 
all sections of the country, owners are 
proving that it not only saves time and 
eliminates the drudgery of milking, but 
it actually increases the flow of milk 
even over good hand milking. 


Service also helped make the De Laval 
Separator famous; and it is service back 


For over 


The De Laval Separator has rendered a service 


of inestimable value to the dairy industry 
—the De Laval Milker is doing the 
same. It removes the one great draw- 
back to dairying—hand milking. Ameri- 
can farmers realize the service, stability 
and integrity- back of the name 
“De Laval,’’ all of which is reflected 
in the rapidly 3 increasing use of De Laval 
Milkers. 


Write for full information con- 
cerning the De Laval Milker 


The De Laval Separator Company 
NEW YORK, 165 Broadway 
CHICAGO, 29 East Madison Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale Street 


of the De Laval Milker that is helping 


Sooner or later you will use a 


: Milker or Cream Separator 


The simplest method of deter- 
mining the number of bacteria 
present in milk is as follows: 

All apparatus and utensils used 


in making the test should be thor- 
oughly sterilized. 


A sample bottle of milk is sent 
to the laboratory for examination 
which procedure is as follows: 


_ Milk is thoroughly mixed by in- 


verting the bottle several times. 
Cap is removed by sterile knife 
point. 

One cubic centimeter of milk is 
removed by means of a pipette and 
placed in a bottle containing 99 
c. c. s. of sterile water and thor- 
oughly mixed. This makes a dilu- 
tion of 1-100. 

1c. ¢. of above mixture is placed 
in plate No. 1. 

1-10 of ac. ce. placed in plate No. 
2, or a dilution equal to 1-1000. 

In warm weather it is usually 
necessary to dilute as high as 
1-10,000 on account of the high 


_ percentage of bacteria present. 


Plain agar, which has been 
melted in glass tubes in boiling 
water, and cooled down to 45 de- 
grees centrigrade, is poured into 
each plate and mixed with the con- 
tents. After solidifying the plates 
are turned upside down to allow 
the moisture to remain on the sur- 
face of the agar to aid bacteria 
growth. The plates are then placed 
in the incubator at 37 degrees cen- 
trigrade for 48 hours, after which 
the number of colonies are counted 
on the plate showing the smallest 
number, usually that of the highest 
dilution. This number is multi- 
plied by the dilution used and the 
result is an estimated number of 
bacteria per 1 ¢. ¢. of milk. 
With properly cleaned and steri- 
lized milk vessels, and proper care 
-in the farm and dairy, milk ex- 
amined immediately when drawn, 
or following pasteurization, should 
not show a higher bacteria count 
than 10,000 per ¢. ¢. and may easily 
be brought down to 5,000 per e. ¢. 


Apart from infected udders, the 
factors in dairying that most 
noticeably increase the count, are 
unsterile milk vessels, unsterile 
strainers, unclean udders and fail- 
ure to cool milk promptly. 

A knowledge of the methods em- 
ployed in the examination of milk 
and of the causes of contamination, 
should bring about a closer asso- 
ciation between the laboratory and 
producer, and result in a better 
milk supply. 


STUDENT PHILOSOPHY 


said the 
“‘tends to lessen 


“‘Sedentary work,’’ 
college lecturer, 
the enduranee,’’ 


“In other words,’’ butted in the 
smart student, ‘‘the more one sits 
the less one can stand.’’ 


‘ Exaetly,”’ retorted the lectur- 
er; ‘‘and if one lies a great deal 
one’s standing is lost complete- 
ly.’’—Kind Words. 
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INTERSTATE DAIRY 
COUNCIL’S WORK 


The following article, 
from the ‘‘Milk Producer’ s Re- 
view,’’ official organ of the Phila- 
delphia dairy organization, de- 
seribes some of the results of 
work done by the Inter-State Dairy 
Council. The article is especially 
interesting to members of the D. 
C. 8. Co., since their own organi- 
zation has just started similar 


work thru the Pittsburgh Dairy 


Council.—Editor’s Note. 
‘‘Definite results of the educa- 


tional and advertising campaign 
of the Philadelphia Inter-State 


Dairy Council are beginning to be 


noticeable. Co-operation on—the 
part of departments of education 
and boards of health as ‘well as 
other organizations has been ef- 
fective. 

Dr. Walter S. Cornell, Director 
of Medical Inspection of the 
Philadelphia Department of Edu- 
cation says, in reference to nutri- 
tion classes, in a recent ise of 
the ‘‘News-Leter :”’ 

‘‘Malnutrition is the most im- 
portant of all physical defects. 
The nutrition of the young child 
his growth, 
posture, condition of his nervous 
system, quality of his teeth, con- 
dition of his nasal passages, sus- 
ceptibility to tuberculosis, predis- 
position to skin diseases and his 
mental vigor. It is evident that 
if we can prevent malnutrition in 
young children, we will encounter 
fewer physical defects in these 
children in later life. 

The nutritional condition de- 
pends principally on health hab- 
its—rest, fresh air, food and exer- 
cise. Simple to state, like the Ten 
Commandments, but also similar- 
ly not so easy to keep. It is evi- 
dent that while bad heredity may 
adversely affect a child, and ac- 
_companying physical defects may 
require the services of a physi- 
cian, the problem of malnutrition 
must be attacked by teaching the 
ehild proper health habits, by 
teaching the mother also, and by 
seeing that mother and child ac- 


- tually practice according to in- 


structions. No physician in the 
world can cure a mal-nourished 
child, who is out at the movies 
every night, who is suffering un- 
der constant nervous strain from 
worry, or who is constantly over- 
worked. 

There are at least ten thousand 
markedly mal-nourished children 
in our school population of two 
hundred and fifty thousand. Our 
recent weightings in the Camp- 
bell School showed fourteen per 
cent to be at least ten per cent un- 
derweight. At the Elkin, Shep- 
pard, and Hallowell Schools, con- 
ditions were still worse—about 18 
per cent. being in this group. In 
these latter schools only children 
who are at least 18 per cent un- 
derweight have been taken in the 
nutrition classes, and these have 
constituted seven per cent. of the 
population. It is evident that the 
present industrial depression has 
had its effect on the health of the 
juvenile population. 

Space forbids a description of 
the conduct of the nutrition class 


' 


taken 


es further than to say that the 
children are weighed weekly, and 
weights formally recorded month- 
ly. Every child drinks from a 
pint to a quart of milk daily. The 
mothers are reached through 
home visits, and the majority of 
the mothers (even some fathers) 


come to the weekly meetings of 


the classes. The gains in weight 
have been remarkable. At last we 
are able to compete with the farm- 
er and the fruit grower in raising 
first class material. Just the ap- 
plication, but ~nevertheless the 
strict application of the few but 
essential rules of health. 


Classes now exist in the follow- 


ing schools: Hlkin, Sheppard, 
Hallowell, H. A. Brown, Stowe, 
Northwest, Madison, Campbell, 


and Meredith. A limited number 
of other classes will be estab- 
lished, determined by the size of 
our milk fund (which is now 
about ten thousand dollars per 
year through the génerosity of the 
Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy 
Council) and the provision of nu- 
trition workers by our own 
Health Fund, the Philadelphia 
Health Council, Junior Red Cross, 
Child Federation and the Home 
Economies Division of State Col- 
lege. In addition to these classes, 
children from the Durham School 
go to a class at. the Douglass Hos- 
pital, from the Wharton School to 
a class at the Jefferson Hospital, 
and children from schools near 
Kighth and Girard Avenue to a 
class at the Children’s Homeo- 
pathie Hospital.’’ 

In addition to this work in nu- 
trition, the Couneil furnishes the 
following statistics in connection 
with the ‘‘Milk Fairy Play.’’ 

Up to May 1, 1921, thirty-one 
performances have been given in 
and around Philadelphia, inelud- 
ing Trenton, N. J., Coatesville and 
West Chester, Pa. These plays 
were attended by 17,745 children 
and 5,316 adults, largely members 
of the ‘parent associations.’”’ 
This work is going forward very 
rapidly and the number of plays 
and the field will be constantly 
widened until the close of the 
school terms. 

Miss E. Louise Johnson, head 

nurse of the Philadelphia Publie 
School System, Says: 
“Milk diets given to under- 
weight children in the public 
schools are working wonderful re- 
sults. 

‘‘This new plan is being. tried 
out in 17 classes in nine schools,’’ 
Miss Johnson said. ‘‘All of the 


ehildren that are more than 13 


per cent under-weight are given 
one pint of milk each day. They 


are also taught the difference in 


food values. 

“Cereals and_ strengthening 
foods are recommended to them, 
and they are, of course, given the 
pint of milk free. Those who do 
not have enough money to buy 
milk can get it through several or- 
ganizations co-operating with us. 
Children are encouraged to elim- 
inate tea and coffee from their 
diet and drink more milk. This is 
non-compulsory, together with 
the idea of remedying defects in 
children, such as.bad teeth, flat 
chests and other minor defects. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE. | REPORTER 


‘Among fhe Gahaivations co- 
operating with the school system 
are the Junior Red Cross, Phila- 
delphia Health Council, 


lic School Health Fund. 

“Tf we only had more money 
we could increase our classes,’’ 
she said. 

The schools where the diet 
classes are held are Elkin School, 
D and Clearfield Sts.; Hallowell 
School, Twenty-third below Pine 
St. ; Madison School, New Market 
and Green Sts.; Durham School, 
Sixteenth 
Stowe School, Seventieth St. and 
Woodland Ave. ; 
Mere- 
dith School, Fifth above Fitz- 
water St., and the H. A. Brown 
School, Sergeant and Jasper Sts. 

In addition to work of this 
character the Dairy Council has 
several motion “picture reels illus- 


t ctnncet peat Ghee 


US RECESS 


WARREN, 0. W.& N. Phone 2114, 2115 ~ 
NILES, OHIO 


GIRARD, OHTO 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO 


West Dawson St. 
Erie Street 
Prospect Street 
Jay Street 


Inter- ~ 
State Dairy Council, and the Pub- © 


me Lombard Sts. 


Campbell School, 
_Highth and Fitzwater Sts.; 


trating — 
food, showing in various mot e 
picture houses and has additional ee, 
films in contemplation. — 

Persistent action along these 
lines is certain to produce results, 
but we cannot expect to have 
definite gains in general consump- - 
tion of milk and milk products 
except by continued advertising 
and continuous aggressive pee 
licity work.’’ 2 8 


} 


FULL INSTRUCTIONS 


A traveler in Japan tells of eur- 


ious notices he saw in shop-win- 


dows, and especially an official 
municipal notice to otorists : ae bi 
a cow obstruct, toot er soothing- — 
ly; if she continue to obstruct, 

toot ’er with vigor; if she still ob- 
struct, wait till she pass away!” 


—The ChriStian Advocate (New 


York). 


Bell Phone:60, 91 
Bell Phone 514 
Tell. 192 


BESSEMER 


MOTOR 


DRRUCK | 


1-14-24 AND 4 TON 
‘BUILTTOLAST 


‘The Kay Motor Sales Co. 


789 Wick Ave., Pe ksi Ohio . 


Bell Phone ms 2819 


Auto. 6631 » 
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GROW MORE FOOD AT HOME, 
SAVE SHIPPING COSTS, 
SAYS DEPARTMENT 


Increased transportation costs 
and lessened returns from the 
products they have to sell will 
compel thousands of American 
farmers. to grow more of their 
own food, in the opinion of offi- 
cials of the United States Depart- 

-ment. of Agriculture. These 
transportation costs will prevent 
shipments of the more moderate- 
priced fresh fruits and vegetables 
which are purchased by the grow- 
ers of single crops or specialties 
for use in their own homes, and 
the lack of a market for special 
products in turn will be a blow to 
the buying capacity of the grow- 
ers of those specialties. 

‘“‘The American farmer is not 
going to be able this year to pay 
freight on water,’’ said a depart- 
ment official. ‘‘ Water makes up 

a large part of fresh fruits and 

_ vegetables. The answer is that he 

must grow his own table food. He 
must also study the possibilities 

- of substitution. .This applies to 

vegetables, fruits, poultry, eggs, 

_ and dairy products which must 

j be transferred from commercial 

. channels to home consumption if 

_ they are to come within the reach 

of the average farmer’s family. 

{ ‘‘Specialized farming has ere- 

-- ated conditions of which compara- 
tively few persons are aware. The 
grain farmer in many instances 
buys even his potatoes and green 
vegetables; the fruit farmer buys 
his dairy products; and even the 
man who raises milk for cream- 
ery, condensory, or cheese factory 
is likely to send his cream or milk 
away, feed the skim milk or whey 

_ to the calves, and not make his 
© own butter. This year, just as far 

~ as possible for him to alter his 
system in a single season, the de- 
partment officials advise that he 
get back to the old plan which 
was aptly deseribed as ‘living at 

- home.’ This means not so much 
remaining on the farm as it does 

deriving every practicable pro- 
duct for consumption. from the 

- farm. 


WHEN MILKING IS UNPOPU- 
LAR 


It is not likely that everybody 


peace of mind produced when at- 
tempting to get milk from the ud- 
der of a cow commonly known as 
“‘the’ tough milker.” Those who 
have, willno doubt agree that 
some of the Ten Commandments 
were in danger of being broken 
during the said milking operation, 
The California Department of 
_ Agriculture therefore, offers the 
following suggestions with the 
hope of making milking more 
_ popular. 
An examination of the cow ’s 
teat reveals that it“is conical in 
_ shape, the base of which begins at 
% the udder-and then: gradually tap- 
ers until at the end it is nearly to a 
“point. The tissue of this organ is 
rather dense containing consider- 
able elastic tissue. Running thru 
the a of the organ is a more or 


. 


_ has experienced the disturbed 
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4 
less extensive cavity which is 
found to be larger at the base and 
is known as the milk cistern. The 


‘lumen in the teat gradually be- 


comes smaller until near the end 
it becomes a rather narrow canal. 
Thru this cavity milk is removed 
from the udder ‘by the sucking 
ealf or the milker. 


Several kinds of obstructions 
may interfere with the free flow 
of milk during the process of milk- 
ing. 

1. The mucous membrane lin- 
ing of the teat cavity may form a 
fold at some point:and act as.a 
valve, thus preventing the milk 
to flow freely under ordinary man- 
ipulation. 

2. During the course of certain 
udder diseases clots or curds may 
form and obstruct the exit of the 
fluid. 

3. Quite commonly an obstruc- 
tion is formed by the presence of 
warts or tumors. 

4. The majority of the cases of 
teat obstructions which make milk- 
ing difficult are caused by inflam- 
matory processes induced by in- 
juries near the end of the.teat. 

5. The lumen may be unusually 
narrow or the sphincter muscle 
(closing hand) may be wanting in 
elasticity. 

It is quite evident that relief is 
dependent upon the determination 
of the cause of the condition. 

Sometimes an inflammatory con- 


dition is located at the orifice of the~ 


eanal. This is usually only of a 
temporary nature, and the use of a 
sterile milking tube is indicated 
especially in cases where inflam- 
matory processes have rendered 
the end of the teat tender and sore. 
The tube is gently introduced at 
each milking and when in place 
the corresponding quarter is 
gently rubbed from above down- 
ward, thus forcing out most of the 
milk. The milk tube, of course, is 
then removed, thoroughly cleansed 
and sterilized. 


’ In case of a permanent constric- 
tion of the canal, instruments 
known as teat dilators are used 
periodically to enlarge the lumen. 
Tf the introduction of the dilators 
do not accomplish the desired re- 
sults, the canal is enlarged with a 
special cutting instrument, known 
as a teat distury. Often a very 
shallow incision suffices to bring 
about the desired results. 


Even in cases of the most simple 
nature the services of a competent 
veterinarian are recommended if 
the owner desires extreme precau- 
tion against accidental infection 
which may ruin a good udder. 

When the obstruction, from 

whatever cause, cannot be remov- 
ed, the udder is not apt to be com- 
pletely emptied at each milking 
thereby impairing its productive- 
ness. 
. Frequently dairy laborers do not 
seem to regard milking thru nor- 
mal teats an enjoyable pastime; 
consequently it devolves upon the 
owner to require that the udder of 
“‘the tough milker’’ be emptied at 
each milking in order to prevent 
impaired function of the organ.— 
Northwest Dairymen and Horti- 
culturist. 


OHIO STATION COWS 


MAKE GOOD RECORDS — 


Although kept primarily for ex- 
perimental work and fed under 
average conditions, a number of 
cows in the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion dairy herd’ have made good 
records during one year of official 
testing. 

Five Jersey cows have made 
records ranging from 8,780 to 11,- 
600 pounds of milk and from 625 
to 772 pounds of butter. 

With the’ Holstein breed the 
highest record production is 22,- 
161 pounds of milk and 941 
pounds of butter. Seven Holstein 
cows have produced more than 
15,000 pounds of milk in a year. 

The Ohio Station dairy herd 
now consists of 70 head, all the 
females having been reared from 
a few foundation animals. 


WHEN HE QUIT 


“‘I haven’t tried to sing,’’ re- 
marked the Man on the Can 
‘‘since the children were helpless 
babies.’’—Toledo Blade. 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND 


The Gent—‘‘ Vell, give me back 
the diamonds I gave you.”’ 
The Lady—‘No; diamonds 


have gone up; but I will give you” 


back what they cost you.’’—The 
Bulletin (Sydney). 


MODERN VALUES 


‘“‘Behold,’’ exclaimed the heathen 
sage, 
With an expression solemn, 
“The colored comic gets a page, 
Where world-news gets a col- 
umn !’’ 
—Washington Star. 


| PRODUCTS OF OUR 
_ COUNTY FARMS 
ep 


The 1920 census of agriculture gives the 
value of crops in Mahoning County as follows: 


Cereals che Pe ccc REE $2,035,734 
Other grains ANd SCS .uccccscccsssnesereseie 14,440 
Hay ang. a oranges cs ee 1,688,329 
Veretablet 2 ee oe 772,577 
Fruits and oNUts..2o es eS Tee 229,429 
TIO |OFHOF: CYOPS Eien Saencoecg eos 39,099 
fl The total value of our county’s crops was 
Ic $4,779,608, while the total value for the state 
of Ohio was $607,037,562. 
- This Institution cordially invites the Farmers of Mahon- 
ing County fo transact their Business here, where 4 per 


cent. interest is paid on Savings Accounts, and Personal 
Service is Assured. 


: The Mahoning National Bank 

fe The Mahoning Savings & Trust Company 
OF 
a 
ofa 


Central Square 


Sanaa eee 


For Sale at your Dealer 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Made in five gradea 


ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


HARTZELL’S 


YOUNGSTOWN’S LARGEST CLOTHIERS AND FURNISH- 
ERS FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 
Sales Agents for the 


Famous ‘‘Hart Schaffner & Marx,’’ Society Brand 
and other finest makes of clothing 


141 to 147 West Federal St. 


ADVERTISING ,OILS THE BUSINESS MACHINERY 


Eight 


THE NATIONAL DAIRY 
COUNCIL = 
The questions, ‘‘What is the 
National Dairy Counceil,’’ and 
‘““What is its purpose,’’ have been 
asked no small number of times. 


Some people think the Council 
an advertising agency; others a 
bureau of information, and others 
—well, they don’t know. 

Briefly stated, the National 
Dairy Council is an educational 
organization of the Dairy Indus- 
try, organized to do for this in- 
dustry what the National Canners 
Association is doing for their in- 
dustry, and the Paint Association 
for their industry, and what the 
Raisin Growers and other organi- 
zations have already done for the 
particular industry they repre- 
sent. 

And what are their organiza- 
tions doing and what have they 
done? 

The Canners Association is now 
busy educating people to a great- 
er use of canned goods; they are 
getting people to use two cans of 
food where but one has previous- 
ly been used, by advertising ‘‘The 
Miracle of Your Table.’’ 

The Paint Association is creat- 
ing a demand for more paint 
through their ‘‘Save the Surface 
and You Save All’’ campaign. 

The Raisin Growers, though 
they need to advertise very little 
now, before prohibition in four 
years time, increased the con- 
sumption of raisins 300 per cent 


Get Our Prices NOW. 
Let Us Ship NOW. 
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by conducting an educational 
publicity cempeler of the proper 
kind. 

Other ieeuninaens have done 


similar sore The Orange Grow- 


ers in four years time increased 
the sale of oranges from $19,000,- 
000 to $54,000,000. 


The Walnut Growers through 


co-operative educational publicity 
doubled their sales from 1914 to 
1917, and doubled their sales 
again between 1917 and 1919. 


Many other organizations are. 


now conducting similar work. 
These associations each spent ap- 
proximately $500,000 a year to 
carry on their work, There is no 
question but that their efforts 
have brought definite and far- 
reaching results. . 

Can the National Dairy Couneil 
do likewise? The Dairy Industry 
has ten talking arguments in fa- 
vor of a greater use of milk and 
its products to every one argu- 
ment that these other organiza- 
tions have. The Dairy Industry 
has everything in its favor, but 
public opinion, They have the 
scientists advocating very strong- 
ly a greater use of all dairy pro- 
ducts,—the doctors, the nurses, 
and all educational agents. But 
the great masses do not under- 
stand; they do not know that 
there is a difference between but- 
ter and oleomargarine. They do 
not appreciate the food value of 
cheese. Neither do they recognize 
that ice cream is a real food, in 
addition to being a delicious des- 
sert. 


_ qualities. 


e we ee 


KATHERINE’ g TRIXIE 


A new Class F champion record 


of production for the Guernsey 


breed was recorded November 6, 
1920, at the conclusion of a 12 
months’ test, by Katherine’s 
Trixie, owned by Walter C. White, 
Circle W Farm, Gates Mills, Ohio. 


Trixie’s milk production for the | 


period November 8, 1919-Novem- 
ber 6, 1920, was 18,945.7 Ibs., giv- 
ing her a margin of 3,416.9 lbs. 
over the previous record, held by 
Langwater Hope. Her butter fat 
record was 791.48 lbs. 
Katherine’s Trixie was sired by 
Madge Chena’s King of Anna 
Dean Farm 35748, he by Ollie’s 
King of Belle Vernon 2d. Her 
dam was the imported Trixie of 
the Isle 31986, a. cow with wonder- 
ful conformation and production 


born April 10, 1917, making her 
2 years, 6 months and 28 days old 


-when she began her test.’ 


Throughott the test she was 


milked four times a day. She was” 
a very consistent milker, her clos- - 


ing day showing a production of 
46.4 lbs. Her best day’s milk was 
61.9 Ibs. On a two day test, 253 
days after calving, she milked 
118.6 lbs. Her maximum day’ ra- 
tion was 18 lbs. of grain, and she 
completed her test without having 
shown, at any time, signs of being © 
overworked, and with a weight 
of 1,350 lbs. 


An unusual, and very interest- 
ing feature of her test was that 


On Bessemer Pulverized Limestone 
For Summer and Fall Shipments ———= 


COMMENCING MAY Ist, 1921 


Order NOW. Weoe Bugking Orders. Let us Book | 
Yours for Shipment Later ae 


We can Give’ You the BEST MATERIAL at 
the BEST PRICE and the BEST of SERVICE. 


The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co. | 
YOUNGSTOWN, betes 


Katherine’s Trixie was - 


the test ‘period. 
The test was surpervised 7 12 
semi-official testers, checked by 
the state of Pennsylvania two six 
“day tests, state of Massachusetts, — 
six-day test; state of Wisconsin, 
four-day test ; 
four-day test, and ten two- day re- 
tests, making one- fifth of ee. year = 
strietly official, = gees: 
Distinction comes to Gpale WE 
Farm through this achievement _ 
on the part of Katherine’s Trixie, 
and owner Walter C. White and — 
Herdsman Robert Martin are_ re- 
celving congratulations. or, 


WHY THEY’RE eS : 


Little Boy—‘Mother, are there 
any men angels in heaven?’’ ee 
Mother—'' Why, cer t a in 1 y: < 
dear.’ 
Little Boy hee nodes I’ve. 


never saw any pictures of angels | au 


with whiskers.’ ae 
Mother—‘‘No, dear ; men get in. 
with a close shave.’ 


TEN LARGHST 6TTTES, (U. 8. 1920) — 
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New York: iz. .2. O20 0kB, co 
Chica gostei. lace ere eens (eg Oo 
Philadelphia ........ ete eA ROS AGS 
Detroit, Mich. .... ciple eo OB OO 
Cleveland, Ohio ...... = 796,836 
St. Louis, Mo. c.: ae OT 
Boston, Mass, -ceccncncnninnnnnnnnnne 148,060 


Baltimore, Ma. .... 


Los Angeles, Cal..cccctsiees bere 4 
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Secretary of Agriculture Talks Marketing 


The first address which the new Secretary of Agriculture, Henry ©. Wallace, made to the 


“farmers of America since his appointment, was delivered to the Grain Marketing Committee at one 


4 This is the first meeting of farm- 
ers I have been able to attend 

since assuming my new duties. I 

eame here because I look upon you 

as being thoroughly representative 

of the farmers of the great surplus 

. grain-producing states, and _ be- 
= cause, also, you have met after 
many months of investigation and 


sane deliberation to consider in its 


completed form what you believe 
_to be an improved plan of market- 
“ing your surplus grain, This is a 
“matter in which all good citizens 

should be interested, whether they 
jive on the farms or in the cities. 
- Any improvement which will en- 
able us to get our grain from the 
producer to the consumer more 
-_ eheaply or in better condition or 

with less waste should be favored 
_ by everyone. 


this line has met with some eriti- 
_. cism. There are some good people 
- who seem to think that the farmer 
should not coneern himself with 
matters of marketing. They look 
upon him as a man whose sole busi- 
ness it is to produce. They think 

he should grow the largest possible 
_ erops and the greatest possible 
numbers of livestock without ask- 
ing either as to the demand for 
what he grows or the price he is 
going to get. And they seem to 
think, further, that having pro- 
—_ dueed abundantly he should turn 
his erops and his livestock over to 
_ the nearest buyer and be thankful 
_ for whatever he may receive. 


This is a shortsighted view. The 
obligation to get our food products 
to the consumer with the Jeast pos- 
_ sible waste and at the least pos- 
sible cost consistent with fairness 
_ to all who handle them is just as 
_ saered as the obligation to produce 
_ those erops in the first place. 
_ There is no more reason that the 


mer should be expected to con- 
his efforts solely to the produc- 


It is true that your work along’ 


| of his crops: than that the — 
r should 


Mr. Wallace said: 


the mechanical process of manufac- 
turing his goods. 


No one questions the right and 
the propriety of the manufacturer 
selling the products of his factory 
to the best possible advantage once 
he has produced them, and many 
manufacttrers carry their pro- 
ducts thru the various channels of 
trade to the ultimate consumer to 
the satisfaction of both. The right 
of the farmer to do this same thing 
cannot be questioned. The ‘only 
matter open for consideration is 
whether he ean follow his crops 
beyond the limits of his own Tarm 
or the nearest market place with 
benefit to himself and to the con- 
sumer, > 

Farmers’ Right to Organize 

Neither can there be any ques- 
tion as to the right of farmers to 


“organize themselves into associa- 


tion, co-operative or otherwise; for 
the purpose of marketing. their 
erops so long as they observe the 
requirements of our laws. The 
right of the laborer to form or- 
ganizations for collective action 
and collective hargaining is clearly 
recognized. The right of mannu- 
facturers; mérchants, and other 
srouns of business men to organize 
themselves into associations for 


-the nromotion of their mutual in- 


terests is not disputed. So also 
the right of farmers to form simi- 
lar associations, both for the pro- 
motion of their general interests 
and for the sale of their lahor in 
the form of crops, with a view to 
securing fair prices for their pro- 
ducts thru greater efficfeney in 


handling and distributing them 
under free competitive conditions, 
must be admitted without question. 
A denial of this right would re- 
sult in reducing the free farmers 
of the United States to a condition 
comparable with the downtrodden 
countries, and would bring upon 
us all the griefs which those coun- 
tries are bearing. 
the farmer to organize, both for 
social and business purposes, must 
not be questioned. To what extent 
this right should be exercised 
within the law is a matter to be 
determined by the farmers them- 
selves after painstaking inquiry 
such as you have made in the pro- 
cess of working out the marketing 
plan which you are here to con- 
sider. 

In the course of your delibera- 
tions you have ealled in represen- 
tatives of the Department of Agri- 
eulture to counsel with you and to 
sive you such information -as the 


The right of 


department has bearing on the~ 


subject of cooperative marketing. 
This has led to some eriticism of 
the department. Just as there are 
people who think the farmer 
should not econeern himself at all 
with marketing matters, so there 
are some who seem to think that 
any action of government looking 
toward the encouragement of far- 
mers’ co-operative marketing asso- 
ciations is reprehensible in the ex- 
treme. Perhaps, therefore, I should 
take this oceasion to try to make 
plain my coneeption of the proper 
attitude of the department toward 
this and similar organizations. 


STOCKHOLD 


pee 


ERS’ MEETING | 


The fourth annual stockholders’ meeting of The Dairymen’s 
Co-operative Sales Company of Youngstown, Ohio, will be held 
on Saturday, June 11th, 1921, at the regular place of meeting of 


the respective Local Branehes 


ee 


: shall vote by ballot for Directors for the coming year.. 


at 8:00 o’elock p. m., when they 


S. BRENNEMAN, President. 


/ 


-of its sessions at Chicago. It covers closely the attitude of the government toward the co- -operative 
marketing movement among farmers. 


Government’s Relation to 
Agriculture 


It is the function of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to promote the 
agriculture of the Nation that the 
people may be fed and clothed. 
The propriety of the work of the 
department in promoting farm pro- 
duction has never been questioned. 
It has searched the world for new 
and better varieties of plants and 
animals. It has spread knowledge 
of better methods of farming and 
of plant and animal breeding. Its 
scientists have conquered many 
diseases which have lessened pro- 
duction of plant and animal life. 
In co-operation with the various 
state educational institutions it 
has contributed largely to our 
knowledge of the science of animal 
feeding. It has discovered and 
made known many. improved 
methods of handling farm _pro- 
duets. Thru its administration of 
the various regulatory laws it has 
safeguarded the health of the peo- 
ple. In innumerable ways it has 
increased production by making 
available to the practical farmer 
and stock breeder the discoveries 
of the painstaking and _ tireless 
students of scientific truth. And 
the people have looked upon its 
work and pronounced it good 


But there are some people who 
think. that the activities of the de- 
partment should stop there, and 
these. have been disposed to eriti- 
eize rather severely such work as 
the people of the department have 
done outside of strictly production 
or regulatory lines. I do not be- 
lieve these criticisms are either 
fair or well founded. 


There is just as much reason 
why the denartment should assist 
the farmer in developing methods 
of marketing his crops efficiently 
as that it should assist him in in- 
creasing his production. 


The study of improved systems 
of marketing as well as the study 
of conditions the farmer should 


understand to produce intelligent- 


Two 


ly and to adjust his production to 
the needs of consumption, are pro- 
per functions of the department. 
The department should inquire in- 
to all problems which bear upon 
the distribution of farm products, 
not alone their physical handling 


both on the farm and on the way -~ 


to market, but the storage of sur- 
plus erops in times of plenty that 


we may have enough.at fair prices” 


in times of scarcity, the financing 
of such crops in order that the 
supply may be made continuously 
available at a fair price, and the 
efficiency and fairness with which 
these crops are handled all the way 
from the farm to the consumer. 


Aid for Farm Marketing 


This does not mean that the de- 
partment should assume the lead- 
ership in the organization of mar- 
keting or any other associations of 
‘farmers. Neither does it mean 
that the department should have 
any active part in carrying for- 
ward the work of such organiza- 
tions. It means simply that we 
should follow exactly the same 
policy with reference to market- 
ing that we have followed with 
reference to production. The de- 
partment does not send men to 
plow the fields or breed and feed 
the animals or harvest the crops. 
It tries to make available the most 
advanced knowledge coneerning 
such operations in order that the 
farmer may improve his farming 
methods. So in the case of market- 
ing it is not the business of the 
department to organize marketing 
associations, but it is properly its 
business to make available the 
‘most reliable information it. can 
obtain concerning the organization 
and operation of such associations. 
As it has searched the world for 
improved varieties of plants and 
animals which ean be introduced 
here with profit to our people, so 
it should search the world for new 
and improved methods of market- 
ing farm erops and make available 
this information for the guidance 
of those farmers who desire to or- 
ganize marketing associations. 


The work of the Department of 
Aevriculture in helping the farmer 
to solve his marketing problem 
does not stop when he has heen 
shown the best forms of organiza- 
tions for marketing farm products. 
These marketing organizations 
need information with regard to 
market conditions. In the ease of 
perishable products such as fruits 
and vegetables, they need daily in- 
formation from the principal mar- 
kets in order to know how-freely 
to ship so that there may he an 
adequate supply evenly distrib- 
uted instead of gluts in some mar- 
kets and searcity in others. Here 
again is a case where the denpart- 
ment furnishes the intormation but 
leaves it to the farmers and the 
farmers’ associations to act with 
freedom as they mav see fit in the 
light of the information furnished 

_by the department. 


Must Know World Conditions 


Information is needed. also, with 
regard to the Jess perishable nro- 
ducts. even with reoard to sueh 
products as wheat and wool which 
are recognized as commodities 


_marketing conditions. 


ity Oe eC eye a an 
er a 
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having a market that is world-wide 
and bring American farmers into 
competition with the farmers who 
are producing these products in 
the southern hemisphere and in 
Europe and in Asia. If farmers 
are to act intelligently in produc- 
ing and selling these products it is 
very important that they have in- 
formation with regard to the con- 
ditions of production and the sup- 
ply available in all of these com- 
peting countries. They need, also, 
to be kept informed as to the rate 
of consumption of the various 
farm products in different parts of 
the world. The Department of 
Agriculture should furnish this in- 
formation, both as to the supply 
and the demand. This information 
is important to farmers not simply 
at the time when the products are 
ready fot the market but when the 
farmers are deciding what to pro- 
duce. And it is equally important 
to the consuming publie- which 
needs a continuing supply at reas- 
onable prices. It is coming to be 
recognized that greater efficiency 
in getting the product from the 
farmer to the consumer is only one 
phase of the marketing problem 
and the problem of a fair price to 
the farmer. I believé it is coming 
to be recognized that if prices are 
to be satisfactory there must be a 
right adjustment of production to 
This infor- 
mation, then, relating to the 
world’s production and consump- 
tion which the Department of 
Agriculture should make available, 
is especially useful and necessary 
in aiding farmers to decide what 
to produce and what not. to pro- 
duce, or, in what quantities given 
commodities should be produced in 


‘order that there may be an ade- 


quate supply, but not a destructive 
glut, which inevitably reacts upon 
production in a_ restrictive way 
that is usually harmful to both 
producer and consamer. 


And in its studies of the market- 
ing of farm crops the department 
may very properly go a step fur- 
ther. It should make thorough in- 
quiry into the costs of marketing 
at every stage from the time the 
crops leave the farm until they 
reach the consumer. It should turn 
on the light. 


If there are points along the 
way at which there is unnecessary 
waste that should be made known. 
If there are men along the way 


who ‘are taking too much toll for 


the service they render, that also 
should be made known. 


A plentiful supply of food at 
prices which are just to both pro- 
ducer and consumer is vital to our 
national welfare and it is a proper 
function of government to do what 
it can to insure it. An accurate 
estimate of the fair cost of mar- 
keting the products of our farms 
18 a necessary preliminary to any 
real improvement in our marketing 


system. Only in the light of such. 


knowledge can farmers determine 
what changes should -he made and 
what part they should have in 
them. There has been too much 
guess work in this matter of mar- 
keting. Many organizations have 
heen formed when there was no 
need for them, and their failures 


\ » 


_ studies the new 


f 


have discouraged the formation of 
other organizations which were 
needed. ESE 
Marketing Cost Studies 
may make into this matter of mar- 
keting costs should be with the 
sole purpose of getting at and mak- 
ing known the facts in order that 
improvements may be made and 


costs lessened, whether by existing — 


agencies or by others which may 
follow them. Its marketing ex- 
perts should approach such studies 
in exactly the same spirit its scien- 
tific experts pursue their search 
for scienitfic truth. They must be 
free from preconceived notions 
and their inquiries should have. 
nothing of the nature of persecut- 
ing investigations. — 

I have tried to make clear the 
service the department is glad to 
render to organizations of farm- 
ers, co-operative or otherwise. Let 
me make it equally ctear that the 
same sort of service will be ren- 
dered with the same good will to 
everyone who has anything to do 
with marketing our crops and who 
is striving to improve his market- 
ing methods. It is the purpose of 
the department to do everything it 
can to improve our marketing sys- 
tem to the end that both producer 
and consumer may receive better 
service at less cost, and Its services 


: -_# 
are available to everyone who is 


interested in this matter. 
Now, as to the plan which you 
have come here to consider. J 


shall not undertake to discuss it in— 


detail. You have been months in 
developing it and I could add noth- 
ing to your understanding of it. 
There are some features which ap- 
peal to me strongly. 


Strong Features 

First: You seem to.have avoided 
the weaknesses which have broken 
down many previous organizations 
which were formed to do what you 
are trying to do. Apparently you 
have built on prinetples . which 
have been tested in times past and 


found to be sound. You have not a 


evolved from your inner conscious- 
ness an idealistic scheme, but have 
profited by the practical experi- 
ence of those who have gone be- 
fore. 
Second: You do not undertake 
to wipe out our great marketing 
-achinery which has béen built up 
thru a long period of time as“in- 
creasing production made neces- 
sary. In this you have been most 
wise. The long-headed farmer who 
moves into a new country where 
soil conditions and crops and farm 
practices are different than those 
to which he has been accustomed 
follows the farm practices and cus- 
toms of the new country for the 
first year or two. He may. think 
he knows a lot more about farm- 
ing than his new neighbors, but if 
he is a man of good judgment he 
keeps his thoughts to himself and 
game until he 
knows. both the how and the why 
of it. Then, in the light of his past 
experience and new knowledge, he 
can move forward with a reason- 
ably sure foot. So in your effort 
to develop a more satisfactory, a 


-cheaper, and a more efficient 
‘method of marketing your grain, — 


- fix, prices: 


you do not undertake to upset 
over night the system which has 


been developed thru the long years, - 


but are adjusting your new enter- 


Such inquiry. as the department. Prise to it. You are making such 


changes as you feel reasonably 
sure can be made with safety and 
with benefit, reserving for future 
action such changes and improve- 


~ ments as you find can be and ought 


to be made. That is sound policy. 


Third: You are neither attempt- 
x to ereate a monopoly nor to 
That, also, is exceed-. 
ingly wise. The’ creation of a 
monopoly, whether in grains or 
any other necessaries of life, is 
morally and legally wrong, and 
any effort either to create a mon- 
opoly or arbitrarily to fix prices” 
will result in absolute and costly 
failure. At this particular time 
prices of practically all farm pro- 
ducts are not only far below the 
actual cost of production, but are 
relatively far below the prices of 
other bagic commodtiies. Prices of 
many of the larger farm crops are 
well below the pre-war normal, 
while almost none of them are 
above it. At the same time the 
basic commodities which enter into 
practically everything the farmers 
buy are from 50 to 100 per cent, 
and more, above pre-war normals.. 
Tn such a situation it is not strange 
that farmers should look for relief 
wherever they think it ean be 
found. Nor is it strange that 
thousands of them should be will- 
ing and ready to adopt drastic 
measures to correct # condition 
which is so grossly unjust and 
which is gausing widespread hard- 


ship and suffering. 
Must Keep Level Heads 


But the more critical the situa- 
tion the greater the need for keep- 
ing a level head. This is no time to 
be ruled by prejudices. This is no 
time for shallow thinking. We are 
in competition with the farmers of 
the world. We have a supply of 
farm products far in excess of 
present demand. Our troubles are 
in large part due to world condi- 
tions which we cannot control, but 
to which we must adjust ourselves 
as best we may. It is not a time, 
therefore, to try quack nostroms 
which leave the patient worse at 
\the end than when he began to- 
use them. aS : 

For the good of both producer 
and consumer I hope you will be 
able now to perfect th?s marketing 
plan and put it into action. That 
will put you in the way of a con- 
structive study of our grain mar- 
keting system. As time goes on 
your enlarged knowledge from 
‘coming at close grips with the 
problem should enable you and_ 
others who have an active part in. 
this business of marketing to work | 
out plans which will enable yau to” 
market your erops more cheaply. 
more uniformly thru the year, and 
to secure for them fairer prices. 
You cannot hope to do this unless 


heen heated discussions... Perh: 
there may have he ole 
agreements, A 


; 2) “ 
ib tes 


such an enterprise. 
clash of minds come reason and 
mature judgment. But when the 
time for action comes all differ- 
ences should be forgotten. Per- 
sonal opinions should be yielded 
freely to the deliberate mind of 
the majority. Personal ambitions 
should be put aside, and the full 
power of every individual should 
be put into the effort which is for 
the good of all. 

And now permit me to address 
you for a moment as a group of 
men who represent not alone the 
marketing organizations from 
which you are delegates, but the 
_ farmers generally of your respec- 
_ tive states. Two years ago I spoke 


in this room and at that time I 
tried to warn them of the condi- 
tions which have now come upon 
us. I urged them to organize at 

once and employ well-trained 
specialists who could watch econ- 
- omic and industrial changes which 
were sure to come and interpret 
them for the benefit of our pro- 
_ ducing interests. 


Time for Farmers to Act 


Last year at the gathermg at 
which this particular movement 


_ the storm clouds already had ap- 
_ peared above the horizon, I spoke 
‘with greater emphasis. T want to 
repeat here and now what I said 
then. s, 


a \ iy Sea. ¢ e 
be expected in the development of — 
Out of the — 


_very briefly to a similar gathering: 


was launched and at a time when™ 
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This Nation cannot hope Fis 


maintain its agriculture on a 
sound economic basis unless our 
farmers give attentoin to the busi- 
ness end of farming. As large 
producers they have been the best 
in the world. As salesmen, they 
have been very, very poor. When 


prices have been good they have 


been happy and have taken little 
thought of the morrow. When 
prices have been unreasonably low 
they have complained bitterly and 
-have struck out blindly, vainly 
seeking relief in ways that were 
utterly hopeless. Constructive ac- 
tion in a large way has been en- 
tirely lacking. 

We have come to a time in our 
national life when our agriculture 
must be put on a sound economic 
basis. This is imperative if pro- 
duction is to be maintained and 


our people are to be fed at reagson- © 


able cost. It is a matter of press- 
ing concern to both producer and 
consumer. It is, therefore, a time 
for the farmer to abandon the 
negative and take the affirmative. 
It is a time to discontinue criticism 
and take up constructive effort. It 
is a time to call in men who are 
qualified to study this problem in 
its larger aspects and map out a 
program which can be followed 
with benefit to yourselves and to 
all the people, and which will en- 
able you to maintain this as a self- 
sustaining Nation, agriculturally, 
industrially, and ‘politically thru 
the ages yet to come. 


Cost of Marketing Milk in Columbus, Ohio, Ranges 
From 11.3 to 15.3 Cents Per Quart 


‘The total cost of milk delivered 
to the consumer’s deor in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, during the first six 
‘months of 1920, ranged from 11.3 
cents up to 15.3 cents per quart, if 
the costs of one company which 
does business in ‘‘certified’’ milk 
are omitted, according to the fig- 
ures recently announced by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The cost of the raw milk 
delivered at the dairy ranged from 
8.7 cents to 10 cents pér quart. The 
total cost of operating the dairy 
plant, including the pasteurizing 
and bottling of the milk, ranged 


Two of the seven companies cov- 
ered were small concerns which 


Pid! 


b ctratted ‘most attention 


among students of the milk busi- 
ness is the so-called ‘‘bottle loss.”’ 
The department’s study indicates 
that for the companies covered in 
Columbus this item ranges from 
one-tenth to two-tenths of a cent 
per quart. 

Great difficulty was experienced 
in getting any satisfactory infor- 
mation concerning the shrinkage 
which takes place in the handling 
and delivery of milk, but accord- 
ing to the best data available this 


item amounted to between 2.3 per. 


cent and 5.5 per cent of the total 
volume of milk. ~ 

Columbus is a city of 237,031 
population, which is reported to 
consume about 27,000,000 quarts of 
milk per annum. This milk is sup- 


plied by over 2,000 producers, from — 


15 different counties and is trans- 
ported to Columbus from a terri- 
tory having a radius of about 35 
miles. Conditions appear to be 
fairly representative of many 
Middle Western cities. 

. The investigation covered seven 
companies, which sold about 16,- 
500,000 quarts of milk afd cream 
in 1920, or, approximately, 65 per 
cent of the total quantity con- 
sumed. The companies ranged in 
size from a very small one-wagon 
concern up to the largest, which 
operated 40 milk routes. 


Handling Costs 


.. From the point of view of the 
farmer and the consumer, the im- 


portant question is, What cee it 


cost to. handle the milk from the 
farm to the consumer? The cost 


of raw milk was between 63 per 
cent and 75 per cent of the total 


cost of the milk as it reaches the 
consumer. 


During the period under study 
the retail price of Grade A milk in 
Columbus, as quoted by the dealers 
investigated, ranged from 14 cents 
to 14.5 cents per quart, though 
during 1920 the two small dealers 
sold their milk, which comes from 
tuberculin-tested cows, for 15 cents 
per quart. At the same time the 
wholesale price of milk ranged 
from 12 cents to 121% cents. 


If all the liquid milk products 
are combined and an average price 
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computed, it is found that during 
1919 the average price ranged 
from 12.5 cents to 15.8 cents, and 
during the first 6 months of 1920 
from 12 cents to 15.3 cents. It is 
thus apparent that the 6 dealers 
did not make a large margin of 
profit and that the costs of some 
of them were higher than the price 
paid by the consumer. In fact, the 
department finds that one of the 
six companies was losing money 
thruout the period. 

The average number of custo- 
mers per route in 1920 ranged 
from 169 to 297 and the number of 
quarts per wagon ranged from 178 
to 378, the average being 262. It 
is noteworthy that the most profit- 
able company was the one having 
the largest average wagonload. 
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Dairymen’s Price Reporter ads. reach the people who 
are the backbone of national prosperity. 
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Advertising rates upon request. Right. re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy nrust be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

As the official magazine of various organi- 
zations, this publication carries authoritative 
notices and articles in regard to the activities 
of these organizations, but in all respects the 
organizations are not responsible for the con- 
tents of the article or for the opinion to 
which expression is given. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co- -operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the general field of farm publications, 
Our subscribers are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 


The Official Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Co. 
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REGULATIONS GOVERNING 


ELECTIONS OF OFFICERS 
IN D. C. S. COMPANY 


For Year 


The next Advisory Council meet- 


ing of The Dairymen’s Co-Opera- , 


tive Sales Company will make 
nomination for members of the 


Board of Directors to serve the en- 


suing year. Please bear in mind 
that voting for these men must 
take place on June 11, at the regu- 
lar meeting places of the Local 
Branches, and NOT at any other 
“time. It will not’do to take this 
vote excepting at the time and un- 
der the conditions prescribed by 
Article Il, Section I, of the by- 
laws which reads: 
The Board of Directors 
Article II, Section 1, says: 
= ‘‘The annual meeting of stock- 
holders shall be held on the 2nd 
Saturday of June in each year at 
the regular place of meeting of 
the respective Local Branches at 
8:00 p. m., when they shall vote by, 
ballot for Directors for the ensuing 
year. The vote shall be recorded 
in duplieate by Tellers appointed 
by the respective Local Branches, 
one copy to be retained by the 
Loeal, the other properly certified 
by the President and Secretary of 
the Local to be returned to the 
Secretary, of the Board of Direc- 
tors who shall meet with the Tell- 
sf ers appointed by the Advisory 
Council on the 4th Saturday of 
June at the principal office of the 
Company, when the entire vote 
shall be counted and the persons 
receiving the highest number of 
votes shall be declared elected 
Directors for the ensuing year.’’ 
In addition to election of a 
Board of Directors, the members 
are called upon to elect members 
of the Advisory Council to serve 
the coming year. Local officers 
should also be elected. Following 
is regulation taken from the by- 


April Bs: 


laws concerning the 
Couneil members. 

1, The Advisory Couneil is an 
Organization of the stockholders 
for the purpose of looking after 
their interests and directing the 
general policies of the Company 
and-shall consist of representatives 


lection ae 


fre om he fo Beances. 26 th 


Company, who shall at the ae 


meeting elect one representative 
for every 50 stoekholders ar major 


- portion thereof. It shall issue from 


time to time such instructions to 


the Board of Directors as it deems 


advisable. 


Showing Window Display at Headquarters which Attracted Thousands of People 
thy During Youngstown Milk Campaign 


& COOPERATION 2 


‘‘Parming in the future will no 
longer be a matter of brute force. 
It will be a business of brains, or- 
ganization, intelligence.”’ Reads 
as if it were taken from an edi- 
torial written yesterday, or a 
speech by some extension worker 
out in the field. ‘The quotation 
represents the vision of one John 
Skinner, editor of the American 
Farmer, the first edition of which 
appeared in Baltimore in April, 
1821, just 100 years ago. 

The thing of chief interest now, 
perhaps is found in the fact that 
the editor, influenced doubtless by 
the current discussions around 
him, began writing 100 years ago 
about the subject which has never 
ceased since his day to engage the 
attention of thoughtful people 
everywhere. Investigation shows 
that men have been trying all these 
years to achieve the perfect or- 
ganization for agriculture, and 
they still are trying. 

The minds of farmers today are 
turned, for the most part, toward 
cooperation as a means of reaching 
success. Just how far they may 
vo with their efforts is a disputed 
matter. Many business men, many 
of the great consuming publie, ap- 
pear to question the farmers’ right 
to protect themselves in this way, 
forgetting that every branch of 
business has done precisely this 
thing. 

“There are about 15,000 farm- 
ers’ organizations in this country 
today,’’ said George Livingston, 


chief of the Bureau of Markets, 
United States Department of Agri- 


eulture. ‘‘These organizations 
have a membership of approxi- 
mately 2,000,000. A movement so 
widespread 


producers and consumers. Once 


~ the public 


should benefit both 


- believes cooperative 
for instance, will result 
in better quality, a standardization 
of products and packing, the re- 


marketing, 


duction of waste, the publie will 
wish to do its part to encourage 
such united effort. Everything 
should be done to discourage: a 
seemingly growing belief that such 
organizations are for the purpose 
of controlling prices. The public 
should be brought to understand 
that farmers are organizing to get 
for themselves and their families 
a fair reward for the labor they 


209,056 acres in 1920; 
At present 76.5 


acreage is 53.1; 


~ County; 2 


and agree service is assured, 


‘in the success of American agri- 
in ‘results: better farming, better 
ities, as all thoughtful persons 
_know, lies in the strength of the. 


_ country, by which I mean the rural rer 
= regions. % ais) 


Seventeen 


Thestatistics of Pee ee for. Ohio éofected at the census of 1920. 
and just issued by the Government, contain the following intere ee 
facts concerning the farms of Mahoning County: 


The number of farms is now 2, 555 as compared with 3,024 in 1910. 
The area of farm land decreased from 234, — acres in 1910, to. 


of the county is still farm land: the average acre-_ 
age per farm being 81.8 acres while the average improved 


The value of all farm property in the Feourity is now $26, 185, 490 
n as compared with $19,066,919 in 1910; 


Horses have not disappeared in this horseless age, for there are 
7,265 horses, valued at more than $600,000 in atoning = 


el 


The cattle number more than 29, 716 se aiied at nearly $1, 500, 000. 


This institution cordially invites the farmers of Mahoning County to. 
transact their business here where 4% interest is paid on eer ines pepomntes 


The Mahoning National Bank 
~The Mahoning Savings & Trust Company. F 


Central Square—YOUNGSTOWN, OHTO 


of lin ving, better homes, schoc 

and ¢hur' ches. Although he aoe 
not know it, every man in town or — 
city. has a close, personal interest — 
culture. It is, or should be, a cycle | 


prices, better homes, better peo- 
ple, because the strength of the — 


-In his weekly conference es 
representatives of the press re- 
cently, Secretary Wallace, of the 
United States Department of A ola Sy 


culture, said in speaking of the — 


meeting of the Committee of 
in Chicago: ‘‘There 
seems to be a fear that the farmers 
will go-to price-fixing, but I think — 
this fear is unfounded. The Chi- — 
cago gathering should give re- ~ 
assurance as to the farmers’ abil- 


ity to bring about a monopoly. It 


should be remembered ¢ compulsory | 


pooling of agricultural products — 
“was rejected, and that the final — 


vote gave a majority for optional — 
pooling. The conference gave 
hopes of much improvement in ~~ 
erain marketing methods.’ 


COLORED POPULATION IN ©ITIBS 


ieee 


The census_of 1920 showed a negro ie 
population of 153,088 in New York City, 
an inerease of over 66 per cent in ten = _ 
years, The white population increased | 
less than 17 per cent. : 

Boston has 16,362 negroes, an increase 
of 20.6 per Sent, and the white Beenie 
730, 486, an increase of 11.4 Be cent. ieee 


Ko cannot ies God to better this 
world until you help man to better his = 
conditions. a er 2 ese 


Battles are won because men ‘hope 
confidently 
course. 


and pursue an honest — 


oq 


Prepared BF the National _ 
_ Dairy Council) 


4 hie has publicly classed col- 


y could not answer correctly a 
4 of eee compiled by 


low many dairy men know 
ere “the bulk of creamery and 


butter of the United States 
Bednced and where consumed?’ 
compiling answers to this ques-_ 
nh the National Dairy Couneil 
secured some very interesting 


valuable material. United 
tes Census reports,-Department 
Agriculture reports and infor- 
tion. gathered from colleges, 


general trade have been the 
is for all compilations. ~ No 
or has been spared in making 
work as accurate as possible. 
wever, slight revisions may be 
le when the census reports are 
de final on Farm Butter by 
eS. ; : 

n 1909 the Farm Butter of the 
ted States totaled 994,650,000 
nds; Creamery Butter 624,764,- 
pounds. In 1919 Farm Butter 
| decreased 28 per cent in vol- 
e, or to 710,000,000 pounds; 
| of Creamery Butter had in- 
used 39 per cent., or to 866,- 
000 pounds. 

utter consumption in 1909 was 
2 pounds per capita. In 1919 
per eapita (ee had 


a 


P * pounds per Gapita. 
these average consumption figures 


e graduates as useless because | 


te Dairy Commissioners, and 


_ mately 28,000,000 pounds. ~ 


Get Our Prices NOW. 
Let. Us Ship NOW. 
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utter Prodtiction fond Consumption 


ae a a Le 


_ decreased 15 per cent, or to 14.85 
By. applying 


by states, according to population, 


-the heavy consuming area is found 
in eight eastern states, 


namely : 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Connecti- 


‘cut, New York, New Jersey and 


Maryland. 

This district is approximately 
equal in area to New Mexico, 
which has a population of only 
360,350. These eight eastern 
states have a population of more 
than 30,000,000, nearly one-third 
of the entire population of the 
United States. The bulk of the 
population of this section is fur- 
ther centered on the coast area. 
Heavy market milk demands on 
local supplies in this thickly settled 
district result in a low Creamery 
Butter production of approxi- 
Their 
consumption of 441,000,000 pounds 
makes necessary the importation 
of more than 83 per cent of their 
butter from the big Creamery But- 
ter producing states. It will be 


noted that this total consumption 


of 441,000,000 pounds is more than 


-one-half of the total Creamery 


Butter produced annually in the 
United States. 

Our seven heaviest Creamery 
Butter producing and exporting 
states are as follows: North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 


es EThey manufacture more 
than half of the Creamery Butter 
made in the United States. 


While the Southern States do 
not have a large number of dairy 
cows this section manufactures 
more than one-half of the Farm 
Butter of the country. Their total 
make of Creamery Butter is less 
than. 33,000,000 pounds, or an 
amount equal to one-fourth the 
manufacture of the creamery but- 
ter of Minnesota. All of the South- 
ern States are importers of Cream- 
ery Butter, though not to as high 
a degree as the Eastern States, due 
to their lighter population. 

Of the Northern States, Illinois, 
Utah, Wyoming and Montana) im- 
port from seven to thirty per cent 
of their consumption of butter. 
Production of Creamery Butter 
variés by states in proportion to 
population, from the State of 
Minnesota, which produces 54 
pounds to every person, to Georgia, 
where. there are only .002 pounds 
manufactured for every person in 
the State. 


NEW WHEAT VARIETY 
YIELDS BIG INCREASE 


To the wonderful development 
of ‘‘Penn State Ballhead’’ eab- 
bage announced a few months ago, 
the Pennsylvania State College 
agricultural experiment station 
has just added to its successful 
strain projects, ‘‘Pennsylvania 
Forty-four’’ wheat, a variety that 
has proved an average of almost 
five bushels per acre increase over 
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its nearest competitor. The re- 
sults of eleven year’s work that 
started with the selection of an ex- 
tra fine single head of Fuleaster 
wheat, closed at the college last 
week. The average yield of the 
new wheat variety for the seven 
years. that comparative experi- 
ments were conducted, is 35.3 
bushels per acre as against 31.8 
for Golden Chaff, the next best 
yielder on the college farms. 

During the past two years the 
new wheat was tried on many 
Pennsylvania farms where it pro- 
duced from five to six bushels per 
acre more than the usual farm 
varieties. All the available seed 
has been distributed in this way, 
and about 1000 acres. are now 
planted te it thruout the state. In 
time, if this wheat were planted on 
the million and a half acres usually 
devoted to wheat in Pennsylvania, 
and the increased yield held true, 
the state wheat yield should be in- 
creased seven million bushels. The 
milling qnality of Pennsylvania 44 
is equal to that of Fulcaster, the 
standard milling wheat in Penn- 
sylvania. 

““Penn State Ballhead”’ cabbage 
was developed at State College in 
the same manner as the new wheat. 
It is a cabbage that yields twenty- 
six tons to the acre, or nine tons 
more than the average commercial 
strain. Both developments have 
come thru the operation of the or- 
dinary experimental work at the 
college, where the force of special- 
ists is always at work in an at- 
tempt to improve food production 
in Pennsylvania. 
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A DISCUSSION OF MILKING 
* MACHINES — 


Dairying as practiced 4 the 
territory of the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company, has be- 
come more than a side line to, gen- 
eral farni.work. The vast require- 


ments of the fluid milk markets | 


here makes it necessary for buyers 
to secure supplies from producers 
who are able to ship thruout the 
year and this has naturally en- 
couraged intensive dairying. 


When any business becomes so 
specialized, there is urgent need 
of adopting operating methods 
effecting the greatest savings in 
time and labor. It is the man who 
can accomplish the most work with 
the least time and expense that 
progresses and makes a suecess of 
his business. 

In the main, this is the question 
of greatest concern in connection 
with the milking machine. There 
are, of course, several other mat- 
ters to consider, but first the 
dairyman wants to know whether 
it will save him time and labor ex- 
pense. ; 

Confidence that the dairy or- 
ganization is offering all the eppor- 
tunity possible to. dairymeir im 
this section, is causing many of the 
members to become interested in 
improved methods and equipment 
for their farms. A great amount 


of interest is being aroused: in the — 


milking machine idea, largely be- 
cause the. district .les entirely 
within an industrial center where 
wages are always comparatively 
high and the help problem is 
never solved. 

Numerous inquiries has eaused 
the Reporter to open discussion 
‘concerning the utility of milking 
machines with the idea some in- 
formation may prove of benefit to 
members of the organization. This 
discussion will consist of letters 
from dairymen who operate ma- 
chines and are willing to give their 
experience for the benefit of 
others. This. discussion is open to 
all and an endeavor will be made 
to furnish special information to 
any individuals who-may be in- 
terested and request such. 


‘Letter No. 1 


We have been operating a De 
Laval Milking Machine for one 
year and find it very satisfactory. 
The cows appear to hold up on 
their milking better than by hand 
milking and we have less udder 
trouble. 

The men milk forty-five (45) 
cows with a three unit machine, 
and the milking machine allows 
dispensing with one man, so I con- 
sider it a good investment. 


I first put in another make of 
machine, but consider the De 
Laval better, so L made the change 
and I.am more than pleased with 
the result. 


HK. W. Downton. 
Letter No. 2 


I would advise every dairyman 
to use a milking machine. T have 
used my milker for eighteen 
months and would not milk with. 
out it. 


é 


i Pea 


“Tor: 


First, I think tee Deion 


have the best pump on the market, 
Second, you can run tHe vacuum 


at twelve inches and it will do the: 


work and be satisfactory. 

Third, if you have a cow with a 
teat cut or pinched, you can milk 
without hurting her and save her 
teat. 
often causes a cow. to become a 
kicker and lose her teat. “a 

Fourth, you ean learn.a cow to 
be milked either on right or left 
side. 

All of these I consider worth 
knowing. e 

Last summer my wife and little 
daughter did the milking all alone 
while I worked. the farm. One 
man ean milk twenty cows alone. 


I milk twenty-two cows in one 


hour. 

Last summer I had a cow get 
her teat cut on a wire fence. 
eut went deep into the milk vein, 
I used the milker on her and sav- 
ed her teat also milked her right 
along when milking by hand she 
would probably have lost her teat. 

If I were to buy another machine 
| would buy no other than the Per- 
feetion. It is a great machine and 
will do just? what the company 
says it will. It is not hard to care 
I would not milk by hand 
again. Last fall. sold all my 
cows but five. These I used the 
milker on just the same, as I 
could milk in less time and easier. 

I will be glad to try and answer 
questions. any dairyman may re- 
quest. 

K. C. Seamans. 


HUGE EXPANSION IN THE 


WORLD’S CONDENSED 
MILK TRADE 


United States Makes Enormous 


Gain Since 1913 in Exports— - 


Review of World’s Condensed 
Milk Trade. 


An-enormous increase in inter- 
national trade in condensed and 
evaporated milk since the prewar 
period is shown in a study of world 
conditions recently made by the U. 
S. Bureau of Markets. This in- 
erease is in striking contrast to the 
decreased world trade in butter 
and cheese as reviewed in The 
Market Reporter for Feb. 26 and 
Mar. 12, respectively. The-total 
volume of international trade in 
1919 was at least six times as great 
as in 1913. In 1920 the world trade, 
although diminishing, was still far 
in excess of what it was in 41913. 

The outstanding feature in the 
world situation during- the war 
period was the growth of the con- 


densed milk industry in the United, 
States, both as to manufacture and 
trade, and with this, if not wholly ~ 


explanatory of it, the wnprecedent- 
ed consumption and lower produe- 
tion of Europe. Since 1919, be- 
cause of a more restricted demand, 
a radical readjustment has been 


forced upon the entire condensed © 
milk industry and trade of the | 


world. Eur opean supply and de- 
mand are recovering their balance 
and more normal sources of de- 


mand in the Far East and the 


tropical regions are developing. 


When milking by hand it 


The- 


Radical Coane Dare War 
Period 

The European countries taken 
as a unit were in 1913 more than 


self-sustaining, with an “Tnporta- 


tion for consumption of 97,000,000 
pounds and an exportable ‘surplus 


of 136,000,000 pounds. In 1919 the 


exporting countries of Hurope fur-— 


nished but 47,000,000 pounds’ for 
export, less than 10 per cent of 
Europe’s total imports for con- 
sumption for that. year. The 
United Kingdom in 1919 imported 
421,000,000 pounds from the 
United States alone, or three times 
as much as the total imports of 


~HARTZELL’S © 


YOUNGSTOWN’S LARGEST CLOTHIERS AND FURNISH- x 
ERS FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN — 


ereased, and e 
reased markedly. In 41913 that 
- country had an exportable surplus. 
exactly equal to the imports for 
consumption by the at ues 
dom. % 


SOME BEST THINGS ee 


The best law—The Golden Rule. 

The best education—Self -knowledge. 

The best medieine—Cheerfulness and 
temperance. 

The best war—The fight against one ' 
weakness. 

The best music—The pees of a 
child. > : : e 
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an - Sales Agents for the oe 
Famous ‘‘Hart Schaffner & Marx,’’ Society Brand 
and other finest makes of clothing — fest 


141 to 147 West Federal St. 
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In these days of falling values, passed divi, = 8 = | © 
dends and- business stagnation, there is one oe 
class of investments that are still worth one 


hundred cents on the dollar, are convertible 
if ‘ 
into cash instantly and are still paying their 


usual dividends. 
in this institution. 


ime Tested 


‘teaches. 


They are savings accounts - ~ 


{ % 
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Adversity is a splendid teacher of thyfts. 
- The wise will not fail to learn the lessons it — 
Its text book is a savings pass book, 
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The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
First National Bank | . 
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Combined Resources Grer Ponty Millions os 


“NATIONAL DAIRY - MARKET. 
-. ING PLANS TOPIC AT 
ney. CHICAGO 


ora National Dairy Products Mar- 
Pecting Conference was called by 
the National Farm Bureau Feder- 
_ation at the Hotel Congress, Chi- 
cago, May 3. The National Farm 
- Bureau Federation wants to map 
out a constructive policy for farm 
betterment and had_ previously 
called similar conferences of wool 
men and of wheat growers. : 
Every milk producers’ organi- 
zation in the United States was in- 
-vited to send delegates to this con- 
ference, and reports indicate a 
g good attendance. 
One of the constructive steps 
taken at this conference was the 
appointment of a committee of 11, 
“men to work out a national milk 


president of the National Farm 
Bureau Federation, will appoint ~ 
this committee, with the advice of 
the National Milk Producers’ Fedt 
eration. 

Unorganized dairy territory will 
be organized, present organiza- 
tions will be strengthened and co- 


related in a national way by the 
committee. The committee will in- 
vestigate all existing organiza- 
tions to find which is the best type 
“and then recommend a standard 
plan which all can use, subject to 
minor changes for local adapta- 
tion. 
~The federal farm bureau will ap- 
point a gai iry specialist to eo-oper- 
ate with the committee. A cam- 
‘paign will be started within the . 
ext few months for the purpose 
of i increasing the consumption of 
milk. 


MILK TO MAKE BIGGER 
% JAPANESE : 


The Japanese are not slow to 
adopt anything thet will place 
them on a footing with other races. 
W at has worried them a whole 
lot.is their diminutive size,and the 
comparative shortness of life. With 
the discovery that both of these 
factors in human life are closely 
related to the consumption of 
dairy products it is not surprising 
that they are interested in its pos- 
si sibilities. How many. generations 
it may require for a change in diet 
to effect any change in the Japan- 
stature may never be known 
any of us but the Japs seem 
willing to try it out. 

“The Japanese government, it is 
reported, has already taken steps 
fo introduce milk as a more com- 
article of diet in that country. 
. this end it has invited Mrs. Sue 
Thornton Henning, a Kentucky 
dairy woman and Jersey breeder, 
fo go to Japan and teach its peo- 


She has accepted the mis- 


The discovery of Dr. MeCullom, 
d confirmed by other investiga-— 
goes to show that milk has 
ies that make for growth. 
eld that milk | consuming 
ov w the largest a 


marketing system. J. R. Howard, 


operative activities will be co-— 


the advantages of milk con- 
ption and how to produce the _ 


Pat. Whatever may be said of the 


Japanese, they are not slow in ap- 
propriating to their use the latest 
scientific discoveries.—P a cifie 
Dairy Review. | 


COST OF PRODUCING MILK IN 
. NORTHERN MARYLAND 


Market milk cost on the.average 
33.2 cents per gallon, $3.86 per 
100 pounds, and $213.13 per eow 
per year on 94 northern Maryland 
farms surveyed recently by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture in eo-operation with the 
University of Maryland. A pre- 
liminary report of this survey, just 
issued by the Office of Farm Man- 
agement and Farnt Economies, 
shows that, with an average sale 
price of 34.2 cents per gallon, 48— 
of the 84 farmers, or 51 per cent, 
failed to make a profit over the 
book cost, with all feed and labor 
_chargéd at full current rates. 


The average number of cows on 
the farms surveyed was 18. 2, and 
the annual production varied froma 
less than 4,000 pounds to over 8,009 
pounds, with am average for all 
cows of 6,074. Practically all of 
the milk in question was shipped, 
either to Washington or Balti- 
more. 

Of the total cost of production, 
about one-half ($121.38 per cow) 
was for feed, 56.6 per cent of this 
being farm grown. Grain fed to- 
talled 2,259 pounds per cow per 
year; 512 pounds. of this being 
grown on the farm. Hay fed to- 
talled 1,793 pounds, practically all 
home grown. Man labor per cow 
totalled 291 hours, horse labor 29 

~ hours, 

These figures for feed and labor 
expenditures, in pounds and hours, 
are considered of greater import- 
ance than the costs as expressed in 
dollars and cents, since the former 
do not fluctuate from year to year. 
and may be taken as basic in esti- 
mating the cost of milk produe- 
tion in the region surveyed. 

A farm business analysis, made 
in connection with the cost studies, 
brings out in a striking way the 
relation between cost of milk pro- 
duction and farm income. ~It was 
found. that the labor incomes of 15 
farms with comparatively low milk 
costs averaged $1,448 higher than 


_ those of 15 farms with compara-. 


ively high costs. 


June Milk Prices 


Milk prices in the Pitts- 


-burgh district have been 
reduced 25 cents per 
100 lbs. on factory ship- 
ments, and 2 cents per 
gallon on direct ship- 
ments. 
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~ New Tile Plant 
Under Operation 


We are in a position to accept orders for first class quality 
drain tile at the following rates in these sizes only in car lots 
F. 0. F. Ashtabula, Trumbu’l and Mahoning County points. 


4 in. at $30.00 6 in. at $50.00 
5 in. at $40.00 8 in. at $90.00 


Sere ofereterieoerhesiey 


Until the capacity of our plant is increased by additional 
kilns it would be well for you to anticipate your needs some- 
_ time in advance. - 


The Bloomfield Clay Products Co. 


Manufacturers of Drain Tile, Brick and Building Block 
F. M. MACK, General Manager 
Lockwood, Ohio 
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* “ALWAYS FOR LESS”’ 


NEW LOCATION 
116 EAST FEDERAL ST. 
(Directly Opposite Park Theatre) 


Mathew ' § | Cut- Rate Medicine Store 
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Pencil No. 174 


For Sale at your Dealer Made in five grades 
ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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OVER 939% 
PURE CARBONATE 


HE foundation of agricultural prosperity is an 

adequate supply of lime in your soil. Upon this 
largely depends the benefit which your crops get 
from fertilizing, seeding and cultivating. 


No other product for liming your soil is 
so efficient, so economical, so reliable as 


MICHIGAN PULVERIZED LIMESTONE 


It is a soft, porous, High Calcium Carbonate of Lime, quickly 
soluble and over 99% pure carbonate. 


[CALCITE BRAND By 
CMICHIGAN LIMESTONE) 


Send for booklet—‘‘Sweetening Sour Soils’’ 


MICHIGAN LIMESTONE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
Coal & Iron Exchange, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Largest Agricultural Limestone Mill in the World. Capacity 1800 tons per day 
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A~man can never be a true gentle- 
man in manner until he is a gentleman 
at heart. 


The best mathemati¢és—Multiplying 
the joys and dividing the sorrows of 
others. 


Fight +. 
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vie League Members Buy Oleomargarine? 
~ Asks McMinnville Grocer 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE 


-“¢Why don’t you. teach jyour 
members to quit, yom. for oleo- 


margarine?’ said a grocer in Mc- 
Minnville, reeently, ‘when our 
salesman interviewed him on the 


subject. of handling League pro-. 


ducts. 

Last winter a Forest Grove 
erocer reported that League mem- 
bers were urging grocers to handle 
League products and were buying 
oleomargarine for family use. 


Is is possible that we have mem- 
bers who have sufficient faith in 


the industry to cast their lot with. 


an organization like the League 
and at the same time cripple the 
chances for success of the industry 
by patronizing the arch enemy of 
honest butter! 
Ts it possible that we have mem- 


bers who have so little regard for 
the health and well being of their 


own families as to deprive them of_ 


the vital food elements obtained in 
sufficient quantities in no other 
food than butter, cheese and milk! 


Ts it possible that we have failed 
in our effort to teach the public 
and especially our own members 
the difference between dairy pro- 
ducts and substitutes made from 
various animal and vegetable fats. 


Is it possible that we have mem- 
bers who try to imitate the China- 
men and the Jap, who have for cen- 
turies tried to subsist on a diet de- 
ficient in fat. soluble A, which 
scientists tell us is found abund- 
antly in butter fat, the fat of eges 
and in small quantities in the leafy 
vegetables, and which these same 
scientists say is not found in the 
fats generally used in the manu- 
facture of oleomargarine! 


In August, 1918, Dr. KE, V. Me- 
Cullom, of John Hopkins Univer- 
sity, lectured at the city audi- 
torium-in Portland. After enum- 
erating dozens of experiments 
which showed the absolute neces- 
sity of milk and butter in the diet 
he closed by pointing out Nature’s 
experiments with foods in the fol- 
lowing words : 


‘‘Before I close I want to give 
you one other illustration of the 
importance of the question of diet 
to mankind. I have been accus- 
tomed in recent months to classify 
in a general way mankind into twa 
large classes on a basis of the 
eharacter of their diets. One of 
these is represented by the Chinese 
and Japanese and people in the 
tropies generally. These. people 
have from time immemorial lived 
upon a diet derived from seeds, 


together. with tubers, certain 
edible roots and meats. Into. the 


other class properly falls the peo- 
ple of Europe and the United 
“tates—people of the temperate 
zone. Physicians who have had 


experience in China and Japan all 


agree that these people are extra- 
ordinary consumers of the leaf por- 
tion of the plant such as lettuce, 
spinach, but the amount of the es- 
sential factor of a proper diet in 


these foods is so insignificant and 


these foods are almost the sole pro-. 


tective foods they have. These 
people are all small of stature— 
they all have a short span of life. 
A Japanese farmer of sixty years 
is very rare. When one lives to be 
sixty years of age he looks as old 
as the average man of eighty in 
the United States. They are short 
lived people—in Japan, in 
Philippines and in China. They 
have a distressingly high infant 
mortality, the highest in the world. 
They have, furthermore, a peculiar 
lethargic mental attitude which 
has led them for generation after 
generation to follow in the foot- 
steps of their forefathers. 
never invest anything, nor make 
any progress in attaining mastery 
over the forces of nature. They 
never develop to a high degree in 
art or literature. Contrast with 
this the people of Europe and 
America in normal times. They are 
the largest people in the world, 
the longest lived, the lowest in in- 
fant mortality, and they are the 
people who have advanced in liter- 
ature, arteand invention in every 
line of interest of the human mind. 
They are the only people who have 
developed politically. They are 
the people who have reached the 
highest stage of advancement in 
every respect in which we consider 
human advancement. Why? I 
will stake my reputation on the 
statement that it is not because 
one race is fundamentally and 
physically more eapable than an- 
other. The reason why is because 
of the character of their diet. The 
people of Europe and the people of 
North America have used a liberal 
amount of milk and its products 
and they have used very liberally 
of egg fat and of the leaf vege- 
tables. They have had distinctly 
a better diet. We can make satis- 
factory diets with leaf vegetables 
if the maximum amount is con- 
sumed, but this is impractical, 
therefore, we must have butterfat 
and egg fat to constitute a satis- 
factory diet.’’—Oregon league 
Dairyman. 


‘KEEP TO THE RIGHT 


Onee when John Bright, the English. 


statesman, was coming out of a public 
building in Birgingham he was about 
to pass thru a double door which open 
ed both ways. He started to push at 
the door on his right. A young man 


coming from the opposite direction was 


pushing at the same door, being his 
own left. Bright lost patience and, 
throwing himself against the door, it 
flew open, and the young man went 
sprawling on the floor. Assisting the 
youth to rise, he remarked: __ 

‘““Take my advice, my son. 


you’ll neyer run against anybody but a 


fool, and you needn’t apologize to him.’’ — 


We always love the person who gives 


us credit for the good we do,—and finds — 


excuses for the mistakes we make. 


the 


Perfection Jl 


Keep to. 
the right in your way thru life and ~ 


as AT 


qe a Perfection teat cup, 7 


They ~|E=@ 


‘The teat 


N : pepe 


FE you put your finger in 
a ealf’s mouth and then 


in the teat cup of the Per- © 
fection you won’t feel a 
particle of difference. The gentle - 


suction followed by a downward 
squeeze, followed by a period of 
rest is a perfect copy of the calf’s 
action. Human hands can’t dupli- 
cate the calf’s milking. 


Perfection’s way is nature’s way - 
of milking. That’s why it pleases | 


the cow. This natural action is 
by 


downward squeeze, a patented fea- 


made possible Perfection’s 


ture not found in any other 
milke®. °° 

Whether you have grades or 
high priced pure breds your cows 


aor 


250 S. Clinton St. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


~ = 


dependent of hired help. I 
gate this better way of milkit 


; ook, ‘What the Dairymal 


nuactuing Compr 


a calf’s mouth or in 


difference 


— 


. you can’t tell 


will like it. Most owners tell 
the milk flow increases wher E 
: ie ae 

Not only ean you milk bet 
with the Perfection but you 
milk quickér and cheaper. — 
man with the Perfection doe 
work of three hand milkers, 


Perfection is used. 


td 


a chance to save wages and 


Write for your free copy f 
to Know.” It answers every 
tion about milking machine 
Why Milk by Hand? 
fer Perfection natural acti 


4 Sale 
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a In February and early March of 
__ this year it became apparent that 


reliable data bearing upon the cost 
of producing milk and milk pro- 
ducts in the United States would 
be essential for the use of Congress 
z in forthcoming tariff schedules. To 

that end, and at the suggestion of 
the National Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration, Regional committees were 
at once organized in various sec- 
tions of the United States for the 
q making of investigations upon the 
question of a dairy tariff and the 
assembling of material which 
4 would be of help in deciding what 
tariff rates would be necessary to 
protect American producers from 
foreign competition. 


New England Committee 


The New England committee 
was made up of one member from 
each of the several New England 
States, each member being ap- 
pointed as a result of a conference 
between the following farmers’ or- 

ganizations: Grange, Farm Bur- 
-eau, Dairymen’s Association, Col- 
lege of Agriculture and State De- 
partment of Agriculture. As a re- 
sult of these selections, the follow- 
ing men were™members of the 
committee from New England: W. 
N. Cady, Vermont, Master of the 
State Grange, Chairman; O. M. 
Camburn, Massachusetts State De- 
partment of Agriculture, Secre- 
tary; J. W. Alson, Connecticut, 
Dairymen’s Association; H. N. 
Sawyer, New Hampshire, Farm 
Bureau; M. D. Jones, Maine, Agri- 
eultural College; G. R. Little, Bast- 
ern New York, Milk Producers’ 
Association; J. J. Dunn, ‘Rhode 
Island, State Department of Agri- 
_ culture; W. H. Bronson, New Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Association. 
” Eastern Group 

The following are the members 
_ of the: committee for the Eastern 
States: R. W. Balderston, Inter- 
State Milk Producers’ Association, 
Philadelphia, Chairman; George 


a, New York; 


, Baltimore; T. ; 
Laughlin, Maryland and Virginia 
irymen’s Associatoin, Washing- 
ton, D.C. This group had the co- 
operation of | the Granges, Farm 
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REPRESENTING CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYMEN’S ORGANIZATION 
OF OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 
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A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business 


JUNE 20, 1921 - 


Bureaus, Agricultural Colleges and 
State Departments of Agriculture 
in the various states\represented. 


+ Central Group 


~The following are the members 
of the committee for the Central 
States: H..W. Ingersoll, Ohio 
Farmers’ Cooperative Milk Co., 
Elyria, Ohio, ‘Chairman; P. S. 
Brenneman, Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Co., Jefferson, Ohio; 
Harry Hartke, Queen City Milk 
Producers’ Association, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; N. P. Hull, Michigan Milk 
Producers’ Association, Lansing, 
Miehigan; A. C. Mackin, Indiana 
and Kentueky Dairies Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Cooperat- 
ing with this group were the Dairy 
and Extension Departments of the 
Ohio State University. 


Mississippi Valley Group 


The following are the members 
of the Mississippi Valley commit- 
tee: E. C. Rockwell, Chicago Milk 
Producers’ Association, Chairman; 
D. L. Putnam, Chicago Producers’ 
Cooperative Oo.; W. F. Schilling, 


' Twin City Milk Producers’ Asso- 


ciation, Northfield, Minnesota ;_G. 


“R. Rice, Milwaukee Milk. Pro- 


ducers’ Association, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; N. E. Baum, Southern 


at 


Iilinois Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, East St Louis, Tlinois, 


Pacific and Mountain Group 


The Pacifie aid Mountain States 
committee consisted of: S. _N. 
Ayres, Associated Dairymen of 
California, San Francisco, Chair- 
man; J. H. Mackin, Oregon Dairy- 
men’s League, Portland; J. A. 
Scollard, United Dairy Associa- 
tion, Chehalis, Washington. 


The investigations made by 
these various committees have 
been exhaustive and thorough and 
the results -here presented are 
largely results obtained from col- 
lege and gevernmental investiga- 
tions for costs of production of 
dairy products. It has been im- 
possible to present the material ob- 
tained before the present time, for 
the reason that making such in- 
vestigations has required a large 
amount of field and office work in 
order that results presented would 
be absolutely fair and correct. 


All the basing data for the state- 
ments made and for the schedules 
ogked are too voluminous to be re- 
viewed by the committee at. this 
late date, but the same are on file 
at the office of the National Milk 
Producers’ Federation, 1731 Eye 
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Mr. John Schaaf, where this milker installation was made, says: ‘‘Our herd 
of 54 Cows under test showed an average gain of 203 pounds of milk per cow 
during the year. I believe the milker has helped to make this increase in quantity.’’ 
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Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


REPORT OF THE DAIRY TARIFF COMMITTEE 


St., N. W., Washington, D.°C., 
where they may be had at any 
time. 


Dairy Schedule Asked For 


The results of these investiga- 
tions by the United States Milk 
Producers’ Dairy Tariff Committee 
show that the following tariff rates 
on dairy products are necessary 
to protect the United States pro- 
ducer of dairy products from for- 
clen competition. 

Milk—31% cents per gallan.: 

Cream—35 cents per gallon. 

Butter—10 cents per pound. 

Cheese—5 cents per pound. 

Condensed> Milk—2 cents per 
pound. 

Casein. (Lactorene)—5 cents per 
pound. 

These rates are based on the 
difference of the cost of production 
in foreign countries and competing 
sections of the United States. 


Dairy Conditions 


The conditions on‘ farms in the 
dairy states call for adequate pro- 
tection on dairy products to bring 
the production of dairy products 
back to its former prosperous eon- 
dition. In New England, for ex- 
ample, the number of farms as re- 
ported ‘by the U- S. Census has 
shown a marked decline in each 
state for the past 20 years, rane- 
ing from 1L-per cent in Vermont to 
24 per cent in New Hampshire 
since 1910.~ Up to the beginning 
of the high prices for dairy pro- 
ducts in 1915-16, the number of 
cows in New England had steadily 
Census reports for 1920 
show that 24 out of the 48 states 
had a decline in the number of 
farms as compared with 1910, of 
from 1 per cent in Mississippi to 24 
per cent in New Hampshire. In 
19 of the states the decrease in 
number of farms is over 5 per cent. 
This general condition as pictured 
in New England prevails in other 
narts of the older dairy sections of 
the United States. 


Cost of Production 


The United States cost of pro- 
ducing 100 pounds of milk testing 
2.5 per cent in April, 1921, as ob- 
tained by two methods, was $2.80 
and $2.89. The cost of production 


varied by sections from $3.12 in 


\ 


Two 


Baltimore district to $2.53 in the 
Chicago district. ; 
The first result was obtained as 
an average of costs reported by 
various sections of the United 
States, the methods of determina- 
tion varying in each section. The 
following is the cost by sections: 
Cost of Producing 100 Pounds of 
Milk, 3.5 Per Cent Test 


iNew. HAM RAING, eect $2.85 
ING orn er 2,96 
PUStA COONS sees atc 3.10 
AVON Co tee 3.12 
Chi ee 2.86 
Shiparo qe econ se 2.53 
“GRD eC ob gene Wie oe. oamat aden cota. cete cana 2.60 


Average, United States, $2.80. 

The second method of determin- 
ation of -eosts was to apply the 
~ average feed and labor costs for 
these various sections to the ‘‘ War- 
ren Formula’’ for the cost of pro- 
ducing 100 pounds of milk. The 


MELON eee 


of over 21,000 cows, also includes 
the milk cost associations which 
have been operating for the past 
few years under the supervision of 
the Ohio State University. These 
costs in each ease haye been 


brought up to date by the substitu- 


tion of new feed and labor costs. 
Chicago—Chicago costs are 
based on the modified ‘‘Pearson 
Formula’’ which was used by the 
Chicago Federal Milk Board ap- 
pointed by Hoover during the war 
period to determine costs of milk 
production, with the figures 
brought up to date by applying 
recent feed and labor costs. 
California—California costs are 
based on figures from the records 
of the Dairymen in California for 


/May, 1921, as furnished by the 


Associated Dairymen, of Cali- 


fornia, Ine. : 
Cheaper Canadian Milk 


eosts obtained were as follows: Compared with these costs, 
Gost of Producing 100 Pounds of Milk ‘‘Warren Formula’’ 
Price Per 

Item Quantity Ton or Hour Cost 
CE RSEATIS efit cs © at GA ams alee sete eee mere Berl eee eee 33.29 Tb. $38.50 $ .650 
1 rg apd ce UNINC Noe nek Serna = enim eer cus eee 43.3 Tb. e. 16.00 846 
Other Ary FOAL Eee ecenneseeceneeisrnmnennnnettnieentnestestemectresninmnssete 10.8 — Th. 8.00 043 
ESTOS Berea oe at a aid Oo pee Nesneeirmesre ws eee seme Seic sre 92.2 Tb. 8.00 369 
Other SuGCUler ts ..c aa eecceesssecectseeetctntspcennnentseenecenestennneesstneeeyernanenantseet 8.3 Ib. 8.00 033 
BI OT 8 ate We eS UM Beak See eet, Oe ERR, 28 846 

Potal representing 79 per CONt OF COSb nen ennceemernnnirtenmnetaiinannciniares pS Bees $2.286 

Final cost including overhead... nce cceesccnecererseneectttnamtetnmnenn Sateen RO arte $2.89 


Basis of Costs of Milk Production 
in the Various Sections 


New England—The New Ene- 
land costs of milk production are 
based upon the ‘‘Warren Form- 
ula’? which was developed by Dr. 
G. F. Warren, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, who was a member of Hooy- 
er’s Milk Commission, and which 
was used by Regional Federal Milk 
Boards in determining the cost of 
milk production during the war 
period. The ‘‘Warren Formula”’ 
gives the quantities of feed and 
labor required to make one hund- 
red pounds of milk. To these 
quantities have been applied new 
feed and labor prices as of April 
to bring such costs up to date. 


New York—New York cost is 
based upon the ‘‘Warren Form- 
ula’’ from figures furnished by Dr. 
G. F. Warren, of Cornell Univer- 
sity as of May, 1921. 

_ Philadelphia—Philadelphia costs 
are from the New Jersey Experi- 
ment station comprising a study 
made of the cost of production of 
milk on 65 farms in two large milk 
producing sections of New Jersey 
for May, 1921, and checked with 
actual records of over 4,000 cows 
1 cow testing associations in Penn- 
‘sylvania and a recent survey of 
the cost of milk production made 
by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in Delaware. 

Baltimore—Baltimore costs were 
obtained from a survey of 94 

*farms in Maryland which was con- 
ducted by the U. S. Department of 

Agriculture in 1920, with such 
costs brought up to date as of May 


_ by introduction of new labor and 
feed costs. 


Ohio—Ohio costs were obtained: 


from 42 cow testing associations 
which have records extending over 
a period of seven years with a total 


Quebec, Canada’s costs in April 
were $2.37 per hundred for 3.5 
per cent milk, a difference as com- 
pared with New England of 48 
cents per hundred in favor of 
Quebee, or 4.1 cents per gallon, 
and of the United States—of 43 
cents per hundred or 3.7 cents per 
gallon. Quebec, Canada’s costs 
were obtained by an actual sur- 
vey in territory shipping milk and 
eream to Boston. 

Cream—Based on these costs of 
milk production, the cost of-pro- 
ducing one gallon of 36 per cent 
cream is 40 cents per gallon less in 
Quebee than in New England, and 
41 cents per gallon less in Quebee 


as compared with the United 
States. 
Butter—-Canada—Denmark 


Based on these costs of 100 
pounds of milk, the cost of pro- 
ducing one pound of butter is 10 
cents less in Canada than in New 
‘England and the United States. 
The cost of producing one pound 
of butter in Denmark as stated by 


‘Mr. Harold Faber, Agricultural 


Commissioner for Denmark, for 
1920 was 40 cents per pound, and 
as stated by Mr. O. H. Larsen, 
Professor of Agricultural Econ- 
omics of the Royal Agricultural 
College, Denmark, was 45 cents per 
pound. As compared with the cost 
of producing one pound of butter 
in the United States of 59 cents 


and of the New England States of 


55 cents, this gives the advantage 
to the Danish producer of from 15 
to 19 cents with the cost of trans- 


portation only 2 1-2 cents per. 


pound to New York. 


Other Foreign Countries 
Tt has been impossible to obtain 
production costs of dairy products 
in other foreign countries than 
Denmark, but the following tabu- 


s 
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lation of labor rates in the United : 


States and foreign countries as re- 
ported from government sources 
indicates that production costs in 


other foreign countries than Den- 


mark are considerably lower than 
United States production costs. 


Farm Wages in United States Compared with Foreign Countries in 1920 


United States (Dairy Section) cecimncomue 


Canada 


waaccdecsdedessagpevessesuuashstsncraeseedatessasnensessvocmscese! 


arm Wages 


Without Board Difference Difference 


Se as 


Transportation Charges 

A study of transportation costs 
from Denmark to New York as 
compared with transportation 
costs from Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin to New York shows that butter 
can be landed in that market as 
cheaply from Denmark as from the 
Middle West States, the cost of 
transportation in each ease being 
approximately 21-2 cents per 
pound, and transportation - costs 
from the extreme West give a 
decided advantage to the foreign. 


producer. (Transportation charges | 


in respect to milk and cream, con- 
sidered primarily. from a New 
England and New York stand- 


point. The transportation charges ~ 


for milk from the center of pro- 
duction in New England compared 
with the center of production in 


Quebec favor the New England 


producer by 6 mills per gallon. 
Similar costs of transportation on. 
cream show that the transporta- 
tion costs favor the New England 
producer by the same amount. The 
cost of transportation of a pound 
of butter from the New England 
center of production is 3-10 of a 


_ mill less.) 


Specific Duty Desirable 
From an administrative stand- 
point it is believed that a specific 
duty on dairy products is more de- 
sirable than an ad valorem duty. 


Change in Price Level Makes 
Higher Duty Necessary — 

In 1897 when butter sold for 20 
cets per pound a duty of 6 cents 
per pound was adopted. At the 
present price level of butter which 
will average from 30 to 40 cents 
for the year, a duty of at least 10 


cents per pound is necessary to 


give the same protection. _ 


Foreign Dairy Products Not Ne- 
cessary to Supply U.S. Needs — 


A study of the United States 


production and consumption of 


dairy products shows that enough 


are produced here to meet all de- 
mands without any imports. 


iF : is of Total 
+ Item Production = Consumption — Produced 
Mille ene oye ge 90,600,000,000 Tbs. 38,619,000,000 ths. «42.6 


Cheese 


_ (Market Reporter, June, 1920.) 
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“needed to replace Canadian cream 
shipments to Boston for themonth — __ 
of heaviest shipment (June.) 


Balance of Trade on Butter 


The Market Reporter, published 


by the U. S. Department of Agri- 


eulture, for Feb. 21, 1921, shows 
that we have changed from a net. 

exporting country in 1919 when 
we exported an equivalent of 500,- 


000,000 pounds of milk to a net im- 
porting country in 1920 when we — 
imported what would be equiva- 


lent to over 400,000,000 pounds. 
The butter imports from Canada 


have inereased_ to over 400,000,000. 
pounds. The butter imports from 


Canada have increased from 350,- = 


000 pounds in 1918 to over 9,000,- 
000 pounds in 1920. This has re- — 
sulted in an over supply of dairy — 

products which has resulted ina 
demoralized market and a selling _ 


price lower than the ¢ 
dietion, +. 5.255 Bi ee 
Standard of Living 


“In order to maintain the stand-_ 


ard. of living on American farms 


Rit 


and meet the difference in costs of _ 


production of dairy products in 
his country and foreign countries, 
adequate protective tariff is neces- » 
vy. FE ES I eae ieee 


Importation of Vegetable Oils A 


_ Menace to the Dairy Industry __ 
The dairy industry demands a — 
tariff on vegetable oils equal to the — 


tariff on butter for which it is used 


as a substitute. The wholesale — 
price of vegetable oils is usually 
about 25 per cent of the wholesale 
price of butter, yet butter substi- 


tutes usually sell for 75 per cent 


of the price of butter. The impor- — 


tation of vegetable oils used — 
largely in the production of substi-_ 
tutes for butter and other milk — 
products increased from 82 million 
pounds in 1912 to over 485 million — 
in 1920. This importation in 1920. 
replaced the butter fat production — 


of over a million cows or 7 per. 


cent of the total number of cows 
in the United States. This has been 3 


fete 


1/530,000,000 Tbs. 
404,000,000 Ths: lige 
-1,217,000,000 Tes. 


In 1919, 416,000 gallons of 
eream were shipped from Can- 


adian points to Boston. The butter 
produced by New England cream- 


losses to dairymen and it may 


‘Ve nation, ne oe 
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an important factor in © 


damaged materially the 
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_. Importance of Dairy Products to 
$ _ the Nation — ur 
Eminent scientists and health 
authorities now recognize milk 

_ and its products as absolutely es- 
sential to the life of the nation be- 

they promote 


cause growth, 


health, reproduction and longev- 
ity and at the same time are the 
most nourishing and cheapest 
form of animal foods. Therefore, 
the nation must give the dairy 
farmer protection which is as 
effective as that applied to other 
industries. 


_ This discussion of milking ma- 
chines by dairy farmers who have 


them in use is meant to demon-. 


strate their utility in the hands of 
the average dairy farmer. Ma- 
chine vs. hand milking is becom- 
ing a pressing question in the 
minds of many and these letters 
may prove of value to interested 
parties.—Editor’s Note. 


~— Letter No. 3 


We have been using a DeLaval 
_ Milker for the past nine months 
and in that time we have had the 
very best of success. The machine 
is all that the Company claims for 

it and much more. It has given 


4 milks the cows in a very satisfac- 

tory way. I might say in this 
connection, that some time ago our 
electric power was off and when 
we went to milk by hand our 
cows gave us no little trouble by 
kicking, while for the machine 
they will stand like statues. 


‘ 
= 
t This simply shows that the 
gentle positive action of the De- 
Laval pulsator and teat cups is 
liked much better by cows than 
hand milking. Also, when we in- 
_ stalled the machine, which was a 
complete change from hand milk- 
_. ing to machine, the cows made no 
objections. We have put in six or 
eight new cows and we have the 
first one yet to give us any trouble. 
Indeed to watch the cows chewing 
__, their cuds while being milked you 
2 could not help but know it pleas- 
ed them. 
* We have had absolutely no ud- 
_ der trouble of any kind and no 
sore teats, and I firmly believe 
_ that the machine has increased 
_ production. My men are just as 
__ much pleased, if not more so, than 
_ the cows. They are all pleased 
with the work the machine does. 
_ From the experience I have had 
and the various makes of machines 
_ which I have seen, both in opera- 
_ tion and standing idle in the 
_ barns, I would not hesitate to re- 
- commend a DeLaval above all 
others. 
__ There are several phases which 
_ I would be interested in if I were 
a prospective milker purchaser, 
_ viz: labor saver, time saver and 
- money maker, and a machine that 
I could feel positively sure would 
not injure my herd of cattle 


" 


ures but it must be washed and 
ashed thoroughly. This requires 
Tor a three unit machiné about 
thirty minutes per day. These 
e units will do the work on a 
n number of cows, say twenty- 


+ 


five to thirty, with one man milk- 
ing in less time than three men 
ean milk them by hand, and the 
prospective buyer can rest assured 
that his cows are all properly 
milked and that he will also have 
a cleaner product than is possible 
by hand milking. 

In regard to the amount of 
money saved in time and the in- 
creased production which comes 
from milking the cows the same 
way every day, with no alter- 
ations, for there are no alterations 
with this machine, no pulsators to 
adjust and no change that anyone 


can make, I defy any man to show . 
-me two or three hand milkers who 
us no trouble to speak of, and-- 


will come anywhere near milking 
twice the same way. Trusting I 
have made a few points clear and 
that this may be of some value to 
readers of the Price Reporter, I 
am, yours truly, W. H. Crawford. 


Letter No. 4 

We produce certified milk and 
would not be allowed to use any 
machine that would injure the 
cow’s udder or deleteriously 
affect the bacteria count. 

We milk with Perfections with 
perfect satisfaction to all concern- 
ed ineluding the cows. We are 
not.in the dairy business for fun 
and certainly would not use a 
machine if it caused a cow to give 


less milk or dried her up sooner - 


than hand milking. We cannot 
afford to pay more men than are 
necessary to do a given amount of 


‘work. One man of ordinary in- 


telligence is doing with the ma- 
chines what it required three men 
to do in the old way. We would 
convict ourselves of being philan- 
thropists or fools were we to go 
back to the old way. 

We are familiar with most 
makes and have tried out several 
of them. We have used the Per- 
fection side by side with the —— 
and we feel the Perfection is 
superior in several respects. 

IT cannot understand the dairy- 
man who, modern in other re- 
spects, will go on milking by hand 
when he could cut expenses and 
make dairying more attractive, to 
say nothing of sanitation, by using 
a milking machine-—Newman 
Bros. 


JUNE MILK PRICES 


Milk prices in the Pittsburgh 
District have been reduced 
25 cents per 100 Ibs. on fac- 
tory shipments, and 2 cents 


per gal. on direct shipments. 
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A FINANCIAL 
RESERVOIR 


As a reservoir collects and stores up rain in 
the spring and feeds parched crops in the sum- 
mer, so does a bank act as a reservoir for money 
in good times and as a life-saver for business in 
bad times, 


This institution has a history extending 
through wars, booms and panics back in 1850. 
Its experience is at the service of its customers 
and its vast resources are behind the industries 
and business of Youngstown. Now is the time 
when it pays to be a bank depositor. 


First National Bank 


COMBINED RESOURCES OVER 
FORTY-ONE MILLION 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 


BESS EM BER 


The 


1-14%-2% AND 4 TON 
BUILT TOLAST 


789 Wick Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 


Bell Phone M 2819 


HARTZELL’S 


YOUNGSTOWN’S LARGEST CLOTHIERS AND FURNISH. 


ERS FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 
Sales Agents for the 


and other finest makes of clothing 
141 to 147 West Federal St. 


MOTOR TRUCK 


Kay Motor Sales Co. 


Auto. 6631 


Famous ‘‘Hart Schaffner & Marx,’’ Society Brand 


BA 
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Entered as second class- mater, April 5, 
1920, at the Posteffice at Greenville, Pa., un- 
der Act’ of Oongress, March 8, 1879. 
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GREENVILLE, PA. 
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1317 Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio 
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THE ASSOCIATE PUBLISHING CO. 
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1317 Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio 
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i ~ SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
For Year 
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Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all-advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 3 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
betore date of publication. 

As the official magazine of various organl- 
zations, this publication carries authoritative 
notices and articles in regard to the activities 
of these organizations, but in all respects the 
organizations are not responsible for the con- 
tents of the article or for the opinion to 
which expression is given. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the general_field of farm publications, 
Our subscribers are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 


The Official Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales.Co. 


June 20, 1921 


THE EDITOR’S UNEASY 
CHAIR 


An exchange, coming to our 
desk, and which is the official or- 
gan of a dairy organization, car- 
ries a letter written by a member 
of the organization which it repre- 
sents. It presents a problem 
which is probably encountered not 
only by the Reporter, but.also by 
all other of the publications which 
are representing co-operative 
marketing organizations and en- 
deavoring to do some -good for 
dairy farmers by helping them to 
understand their marketing prob- 
lems and work together co-oper- 
atively. Here is the letter: 

‘(We reserve comment here on the 
following letter, to which we cordially 
invite your attention, for it is one of 
the nicest communications that ‘has 
come to the desk of the editor: 


‘To the Hditor:—Il am a constant 
reader of the Butter, Cheese & Egg 
Journal, one of the papes you publish, 
as well as The Milk Producer, and I 
am sorry to inform you that I don’t 
think you are pleasing the farmers as 
much with this paper as you are the 
buttermakers and cheesemakers with 
the Journal; = 

“‘Now, I don’t want you to think 
The Milk Producer isn’t a good paper, 
because it is, and gives the readers a 
lot of good articles, but I honestly be- 
lieve you have not gotten the farmer’s 
idea on just what he would like to see 
in the paper each month, that is, gener- 


ally speaking. 


“**T, for one, who am a member of our 
association, want to see The Milk Pro- 
ducer, which is the official paper of our 
organization, get into closer touch with 
the man Who produces milk and get a 
better line on his way of thinking. I 
believe it would be a good:idea to have 
more news about the individual mem- 
bers and let them write some articles 
for the paper and exprss their views 
on/the milk situation and such subjects. 
I know you have been trying to give 
the readers a good paper— Any one 
with half an eye can see that and you 
deserve plenty of credit for it, too, but 
T can’t help feeling that something is 
missing and I think it is the individual 
touch. I am going to try and get some 


Ben 


country. 


good hand milking. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO R 
165 Broadway 29 E’ Madison St. 


Sooner or later y 


first 
better way of 
\\ separating cream 
{and now a better 


Proof that the De Laval Milker is actu- 
ally a better way of milking comes from 
De Laval users from “all sections of the 
They are practically unanimous 
in their agreement that the De Laval in- 
creases the production of milk even over 
The saving in time 
and the increase in production of milk will 
soon pay for a De Laval Milker. 


Send for catalog, which contains 
complete information 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO —_ 
; 61 Beale St. SX 
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ker or Cream Sey 


of my friends to send in articles, which 
I know you will be glad to publish be- 
cause it is easy to see from the tone 
of your paper that you like that kind 
of co-operation. 

‘*J would like to have some of our 
good farmer women write some articles 
too. I am sure there are any number 
that can get up something that will be 
good reading, and helpful. 

“‘T want to apologize for making 
this such a long letter, and I hope you 
will receive it in the spirit in which it 
is sent—to help make The Milk Pro- 
ducer a paper that will eventually find 
its way into the home of every dairy- 
man within a radius of at least a hun- 
dred miles from Milwaukee.’’ Respect- 
fully yours, R. A. B., North Milwaukee, 
Wis.?? EG 

We do not know how many Re- 
porter readers might view our ef- 
forts in this manner, but we know 
there are many who could write 
to us and keep us better informed 
as to the many problems they en- 
counter. We cannot at all times 
publish material that is entirely 
pleasing because the problems in 


co-operative marketing are not’ 


pleasing in themselves. What is 
pleasing to one may not be-to an- 
other. We aim to be on the right 
side, the one that is helpful, and 
we never want to be accused of 


ia 


‘\ 


being afraid to publish that which 
is right. 

Fortunately lowering costs and 
a new ‘‘fliv’’ are going to allow 
an expansion of our efforts. We 
are going to-rattle out into the 
country, meet many dairy farmers 


~and further urge our desire for 


their co-operation. 


LOCALS SHOULD PLAN 
PICNICS 


During the coming picnic season 
the local organizations of the \D. 
C: S. Company should plan gath- 
erings for their members. It will 
not be difficult to arrange an in- 
teresting program and the-meet- 
meg together of dairy farmers and 

heir families will increase inter- 
est in their co-operative market- 
ing organization. Some of the 
Local organizations have been 
more suecessful than others’ in 
securing members and handling of 
Loeal problems. Their success has 
been largely due to activities. 


‘which aroused community inter-_ 


est.’ ; cat 
The strongest Local of the D. C. 


a 


S. Company would soon fail if it 
allowed community imterest to 
wane. There are times when the 
Local must give time to business 
‘but at least onee each year the 


-members should gather for play 


and fun. Pack your baskets and 


be off to the picnic. 
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“DECIDE NOW. 
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admitted to class starting in Sep- 
tember. Thoro Training School; 
three years’ course, meeting all fl 
requirements of State Board of 

Registration. Large, comfortable 
home and pleasant surroundings. 
Only young women of good char- 
acter, between the ages of 18 and 
35, and possessing high school 
education accepted. = aaa 


A FEW MORE pupils can be | e 


Th 


@ 


For full information, address: 
Principal of School for Nurses 
The Youngstown Hospital Asso. 
Oak Hill Ave.—Youngstown, O 


The greatest problem before the 
airy organizations is that of en- 
uraging a more uniform supply 
milk. The Advisory Council at 
he June 3rd meeting recognized 
his issue and gave considerable 
ime to discussion of the subject. 


The most satisfactory and pro- 
table market condition exists 
hen supply and demand shake 
mds with each. other and walk 
ong together. In the dairy busi- 
ess, supply and demand meets 


lever walking in the same direc- 
ion. Supply travels up and down 
0 > fast as to make itself a stranger 
9 demand. 


very milk dealer is confronted 
h too much milk or too little 
ertain months of the year. 
me of them resort to any means 
which their*losses from this 
ght be lessened. The small 
alers with few exceptions are 
equipped to handle the large 
ume of milk that comes to 
em during the spring and sum- 
r months and generally en- 
leavor to shut off some of the 
pply by telling part of their 
ppers to keep their milk at 
me. Dairymen-who are so un- 
r unate appeal to the dairy or- 
anization and the larger dealers 
'a market during the flush sea- 


on : 


The dairy organization has en- 


z 
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ach other twice each year, but. 
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rregular Milk Ik Supply Is Problem 


deavored to place such shippers 


and in most cases has been suc- 


cessful. However, the organiza- 
tion cannot insist upon dealers to 
take on new shippers who are de- 
prived of a market in this way. 
In some instances where milk has 
been plaeed during the flush ‘sea- 
son, producers quit shipping to 
the dealer who bought, his milk 
when no other buyer would, just 
as soon as fall comes and the ‘small 
dealer offers a cent or two more 
per gallon in order to get the milk 
back. Any way, the dealer who 
fails to provide an all year around 
market for prdducers generally 
can depend upon duping some 
dairyman who has not had the ex- 
perience. 


Makes a Lot of Money 


The dealer who can dodge buy- 
ing surplus milk makes a lot of 
money. He is a mighty good busi- 
ness man insofar as looking out 
for himself is concerned, but he 
fails when it comes to looking out 
for his producers or the ones who 
make his bread and butter. 

The dairy organization has 
eliminated muclhi of this practice, 
yet there are a surprisingly large 
number who still evade their obli- 
gation in this way. A few years 
ago, the practice was common 
amongst both large dealers and 
small. The organization has in 
most instances been able to cor- 


Let Us Ship NOW. 


rect this on the part of the large 
dealers, but because the smaller 
buyer ¢an skip around from here 
to there, it has been more difficult 
to control him. 


More Than 100% Variation 


The variation in the milk sup- 
ply is no small amount, in fact, the 
variation between the high and 
low points of production is more 
than 100%. Two cans of milk 
are produced in April, May and 
June compared with one can dur- 
ing October, November and De- 
cember. 

While this article is being writ- 
ten, milk is being produced which 
will be stored in some manufac- 
tured form and placed upon the 
market next winter in competi- 


tion with milk that costs far more , 


to produce. It may be made into 
powdered milk and enter the 
whole milk markets which will 
tend to keep the market price of 
fluid milk below what would oth- 
erwise prevail. In any event the 
dairymen cannot expect to profit 
during the scarce season to coun- 
terbalance the losses he takes dur- 
ing the flush season. 

To a certain extent this same 
condition exists with all farm pro- 
ducts. They are produced and 
marketed in a bunch. The differ- 
ence between milk and wheat is 
that the former is perishable and 
must be sold. Milk eannot be kept 
in a granary until the price is 
more favorable. 


Will Surplus Plan Help? 
Some dairy organizations have 


PRICES CUT: 


i. On Bessemer Pulverized Limestone 


For Summer and Fall Shipments 


- COMMENCING MAY Ist, 1921 
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Ger Our Brice NOW. - Order Now. We are Booking Orders. Let us Book 
Yours for Shipment Later. 


We can Give You the BEST MATERIAL at 
the BEST PRICE and the BEST of SERVICE. 


The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co. 
a YOUNGSTOWN, Onio 
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adopted a so-called ‘‘Surplus 
Plan’? as a means of» helping to 


solve this irregulari ity in milk pro-, 


duction. The plan is simply to 
penalize those who persist in sup- 
plying several times as much milk 
at one time of the year as they do 
another. In some cases an aver- 
age is taken of milk shipped by 
producers during the months of 
October, November and December 
and this average is termed the 
basic amoupt. For illustration, 
the basic amount is 10,000 pounds. 
The producer is paid a basie price 
for this 10,000 pounds and in some 
cases is allowed a variation of 
20%. If by the month of May the 
Peace: is shipping 20,000 
pounds, he is paid the basic price 
for 12,000 pounds and the remain- 
ing 8,000 pounds brings a lower 
price ‘which i is supposed to repre- 
sent whatever amount manufac- 
tured product prices will allow. 


The 8,000 pounds could be term- 
ed surplus and’ for’ this month 
would be worth about $1.50 per 
hundred while the basic . price 
would probably be around $2.25. 


In such a case there would be 
little incentive in producing the 
extra 8,000 pounds of milk. The 
pr oducer would be desirous of se- 
curing the higher price for all his 
milk which could only be had by 
producing it in a more uniform 
amount each month. 


FOR SALE—Re-cleaned buck- 
wheat seed. Joseph Breslyn, 
Rome, Ohio, Farmer’s Phone. 
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WHO RUNS THE ORGANIZA- 
TION? 


A letter was received at the office 
recently, written by a dairyman 
who desired to start shipping 
milk. It seems that he applied to 
the creamery and was told he 
could send his milk after he join- 
ed the Association. He then ap- 
plied to the Local Secretary and 
was told they had orders not to 
take anyone else in and promise 
to place their milk before the first 
of August. Ina final effort he has 
written to the D. C. S. Company 
recounting his experience and fin- 
ally asks the question whether the 
organization is run by the farmers 
or by the dealers. 

It is only natural for people to 
make a blunder when things are 
going wrong for them but this 
dairyman ought to be able to see 


that this dairy organization’s first _ 


purpose is to protect the interests 
of those dairymen who are al- 
ready members and not those of 
men who do not belong. 


Men have bought cows and 
started into the dairy business for 
many years in just the short’sight- 
ed manner this man has. Any 
good business man investigates 
his market before he invests and 
commences to produce, or manu- 
facture goods. It ought to be the 
same way with the dairyman. Be- 
fore buying cows and starting to 
milk, the Reporter hopes farmers 
will learn to consult the dairy or- 
ganization and. find a market 
which has some promise in it. 

At the present time the organi- 
zation is faced with the problem 
of marketing a great surplus of 
milk created by its own members 
and to be taking in new members 
and adding further to the problem 
is asking quite a lot and especially 
new members who get the cart be- 
fore the horse as this man has. 
The organization insists that deal- 
ers buy the milk of the members 
and it is also Unreasonable to ex- 
pect the organization to take on a 
new member and insist the dealer 
buy his milk in a season when the 
dealer has more milk than he 
knows what to do with. 

The organization cannot keep a 
man out of the dairy business nor 
does it want to if there-is a need 
for his product, however, it does 
seem that the time has been reach- 
ed, when it should be understood 
dairy farmers cannot’ expect their 
organization to keep good prices 
for the milk they produce if they 
keep shoving more milk in them- 
selves than the market demands 
and upon top of this have to sell 
the milk produced by some farmer 
whenever he wants to start dairy- 
ing. 


THE PRESENT MARKET CON- 
DITION 


There is just one consoling feat- 
ure about the present milk market 
condition and that is it is no worse 
than those for a good many other 
things and perhaps a little better 
than for most of the things the 
farmer has to sell. 

The D. CS. Company district 
has held up remarkably in com- 


parison with - surrounding ~and 
markets generally. For more than 
a year reports have been coming 
in of breaks in one market after 
another. The organization has 
done remarkably well in having 
held matters so well and even at 
the present time the district is 
\suffering the least of any exten- 
sive dairy district in the United 
States. 

Prices of erected pro- 
ducts are extremely low and deal- 
‘ers who are required to manufac- 
ture milk bought at the present 
fluid milk price are doing so at a 


great loss on that portion of the. 
The only way they are able 


milk. 
to hold up is thru the more favor- 


able condition surrounding fluid 


milk trade. 
The only favorable thing is teat 


the high production season is end- 


ing. However, this is going to be 
materially offset by the fact vast 
amounts of products made from 
low priced milk are in storage 
and coupled with an industrial de- 
pression which is leaving the con- 
sumer without cash. It is not an 
unusual occurence now days for 
the driver of a retail milk wagon 


to be asked by men and women for ~} 


a bottle of milk to drink with the 
apology they have had nothing to 
eat. for two or three days. Men 
who have made big wages are low 
begging for a bottle of milk to 
keep them. alive. 

These conditions are here and 
regardless of how irritating they 
may be the only logieal thing to 
do is to keep our heads and try to 
correct them insofar as possible. 


INCREASE STOCK TO $50,000.00. 


By action of the Advisory Coun- 
cil, the Capital Stock of The 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales 
Company will be increased from 
$25,000 to $50,000. This action 
has been made necessary because 
the organization has grown until 


the original capital stock has been 


fully subscribed and in order’ to 
accept new members and provide 
them with stock of the Company 
as the by-laws provides it will be 
necessary to increase the issue. _ 
The original organization of be- 
tween two and three thousand 


members has grown to nearly ten’ 


thousand and covering several 
counties in Ohio and _ Pennsyl- 
vania, Ashtabula County, Ohio, 
is credited with the most members 
and runs close around 2,000. 
Trumbull County, Ohio, is second 
with about 1,700, and Crawford 
County, Pa., stands’ third with 
nearly the same number. Mahon- 
ing, Columbiana, Ohio, and Wash- 


ington County, Pa., also show a 


good proportion of members. 


The Board of Directors are en- 
trusted with the problem of 
boundary extension. At several 
times proposals have been made 
'to greatly widen the territory of 
_the organization but unless such 
extension seemed practical and 
could be accomplished without 
changing the character of the or- 
ganization and its policies it has 
never seemed best to widen out 
merely for the purpose oh polls, 
bigger in numbers. 


West Dawson St. 
Erie Street. 
Prospect Street 
Jay Street 
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WARREN, 0. W. & N. Phone 2114, 2115 

NILES, OHIO 
“GIRARD, OHIO 

NEWTON FALLS, OHIO 


Bell Phone 60, 91. * 
Bell oe 514 
5 Tell. 192 é 


~ See 


New Tile Plant _ 
Under Operation | 


4 in. at $30.00 
5 in. at $40.00 


Until the capacity of our plait is increased by- ndilitioua! 
_kilns it would be well for his to epee 2 your a ‘some- 


time in advance. 


The Bloomfield Clay Products Co 


Manufacturers of Drain Tile, Brick and Building Block oe 
F, M. MACK, General Manager 
: Lockwood, Ohio 


| REPORT IN NEXT ISSUE 


A report on the Advisory Coun- 
cil meeting will appear in the July 
5th issue. Owing to the large 
amount of work in the office, the 
Secretary has been unable to fur- 
nish a report of the eS in 
time for this issue. 


DISTRICT CONFERENCE OF” 


DAIRYMEN 


At a recent meeting of milk pro- | 
ducers held at Marion, the pro- 


ducers voted to invite ‘representa- 


tive dairymen gas nine counties. c 


We are in a position to accept orders for first class quality 3p 
drain tile at the following rates in these sizes only in car lots 
F, 0. F. Ashtabula, Trumbull and Mahoning County oles : 


will be the wisdom of formi 


: ae counties : = 


6 in. at $50. 00 
8 in. at $90. 00 


ee 


Vo a Se ee 


surrounding Marion ve meet 
them at the farm bureau « 
Marion, at 10:30 a. m., 
standard time, Saturday, J 
The subject ‘under consid 


organization among the milk 


ducers of the section; loo 
ward better. ese met 


nine’ counties. _ The f 


Pane OHIO DAIRYMEN 

Zz CONSIDERING BETTER 
METHODS OF 

- MARKETING 


ilk and cream producers at 


Clermont County are at present 
msidering selling their product, 


mmittee representing the whole 
oup, thereby giving them better 
rgaining power than they can 
ype to have as individuals. This 
ethod of selling would prove 
uable only to the extent that 
e buyers of cream could be in- 
ced to pay higher prices than 
y have in the past, in order to 
eure the larger volume of cream. 
One of the largest buyers has 
ated that if this eream can be 
d through a sales committee, 
d by the organization, and de- 
ered to him at one point in each 
mmunity, he can afford to pay 
m eight to ten cents per pound 
re for butterfat on a given mar- 
t than he has in the pest. 

AIRYMEN OF THE MIAMI 
VALLEY MEET f 


group of dairymen in the 
ity of Dayton observing con- 
ons in parts of Ohio where pro- 
cers’ organizations are now 
ctioning, ealled on the Dairy 
‘keting Department of the 
ihio Farm Bureau Federation for 
conference to consider the wis- 
om of organized effort i in western 
Bo. 
a result of this Separate. 
Finvitation was extended to 
t a half dozen dairymen—in 
of ten counties in southwest- ~ 
Ohio to meet for further study 
‘situation at Dayton, June 4, 
00 interested producers at- 
the meeting. 
main subject under discus- 
n was a business organization 
ong the producers which would 
1 to promote a better under-. 
g between producer and 
as greater confidence on 
of the consuming public, 
ng about economies of pro- 
ttion and distribution that 
ald result in a benefit to all 
; concerned. 
ing the meeting the follow- 
olutions were passed: 
eas, The Capper-Volstead 
Ss again passed the House 
now before the Senate and 
re is again a possibility of 
nents being added to 
its purpose and 
In the revision of 
edules on cottonseed oil, 
oil, soy bean oil, and pea- 
ttempts are being made 


a That we the farmers 


» held at Dayton, Ohio, on 
4, do hereby endorse and ask 
sentatives in Congress to 
_ vote for the passage of. 
est Bill as erigt; 


o resolved, That in the. 
the tariffs we insist 
ff on xcactable oils, be. 


e places from Athens to Felicity _ 


stly cream, through a Sales. 


uthwestern Ohio at a con- — 
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SHeit Pinion resolved, That the 
AG, revs Resolution for a 


Joint Congressional Committee’’ 


to investigate agriculture and the 


reasons and its eauses for its un- 


due deflation in value of agricul- 
tural products and what has be- 
come-of the results of the farmer’s 
toil, be passed by Congress. 


the close of the meeting a mo- 
tion was passed providing for the 
appointment by the farm bureaus 
in these ten counties of two lead- 
ing dairymen from each county 
who will meet at the farm bureau 
office at Dayton, Friday, June 24, 
at 1 p. m., central standard time, 
to make a more thorough study of 
the wisdom of looking to more 
economical marketing methods. 
The Counties to be represented 
are: Warren, Montgomery, Shel- 
by, Union, Clark, Darke, Preble, 
Champaign, Greene and Logan. 


SELF-STYLED FOOD EXPERT 
SOUGHT GRAFT 


Posing as a milk and dairy sani- 
tarian, Stuart M. Todd entered 
Youngstown and proceeded to 
write up the dairy industry in a 
‘style that was only varied in ac- 
cordance with the amount of 
money he could pry out of the 
milk dealers. = 


His plan is to visit ee various 
milk dealers and solicit advertis- 
ing for a special page at a rate 
which is at least twice the adver- 
tising rate of the publication. Ifa 
dealer falls for this graft, his ad- 
vertisement is placed on the page 
and in the news article which ac- 
companies the page the consumer. 
is told the particular dealer’s 
plant was inspected and found to 
be producing and selling strictly 
sanitary milk and the article also 
i so constructed as to convey the 
thought that only those whose 
advertisements appear on _ the 
page supply milk which is sani- 
tary. The dealers who refuse to 
fall for this graft are indirectly 
referred to as manufacturers or 
distributors of unsanitary milk. 


Todd visited every milk dealer 
in Youngstown, insofar as we are 
able to learn, and offered space on 
this selected page. If all-the deal- 
ers had coughed up a nice fat sum 
the milk supply of the entire city 
would have been proclaimed ex- 
ceptionally) good. It happened, 
however, that several of the deal- 
ers had better judgment and 
could not be frightened into re- 
lieving themselves of a roll on the 
threat they would be classed as 


‘unsanitary milk distributors. Todd 


also endeavored to have the Milk 
Campaign Committee loosen up, 
-and failing in this, he took a erack 
at the campaign in his general 
writeup. 


He also said the farmers were ~ 


less interested in supplying sani- 
tary milk than they were five 
years ago. This statement is a 
rank misstatement of the facts. 
The dairy farmers supplying 
Youngstown or any other city in 
this territory are more interested 
in taking proper care of the milk 
they produce than they were five 


_ years ago and in this time there 


Saas 


‘has been improvement in the qual- 
‘ity of milk sold. Todd’s state- 
ment is in about the same class as 
County Agent Lehman’s when he 
said he could not co-operate with 
the Milk Campaign because he 
could not ask Youngstown con- 
sumers to use more of the kind of 
milk the dairymen were sending 
in, 

Statements of this kind are 
damaging and especially when 
they come from someone who 
poses as a public representative. 
It would seem the Youngstown 
Telegram would have a_ better 
standard of ethics than to allow a 
grafter like Todd to fill their sheet 
full of statements constructed ac- 
cording to the size roll he was 
handed for doing it. 


YEAR-OLD SWEET-CREAM 
BUTTER OUTSCORES 
NEW YORK EXTRAS 


After remaining in storage for 
one year, samples of sweet-cream 
butter recently inspected at Nor- 
folk, Va., scored higher than the 
highest score of butter quoted on 
the New- York market. These 
samples, which received scores 
averaging 93.47, were representa- 
tive of 1,000, 000 pounds of butter 
packed ‘for the United States 
Navy under the supervision of the 
United States Department 
Agriculture. The scoring 


was 
done by a- ppocialiat from 


the 


4 


Aeeilooies 


of. 


Seven 


Dairy Division and a representa- 
tive of a commercial butter firm 
in New York City. 

“This butter, which was made 
for the Navy last year,’’ said the 
inspectors, ‘‘was of such fine qual- 
ity that it is hard to neglect the 
opportunity to comment upon the 
comparatively small amount of ex- 
tra work required to produce a 
product of this quality as com- 

pared with the average butter 
found on the large markets.”’ 


This butter was made from a 
perfectly sweet scream, with a 
comparatively high salt content 
and low moisture. The moisture 
content did not exceed 13.5 per 
cent. After one year in storage, 
only one sample scored as low as 
921%. Of the other 50 samples, 24 
scored 94, 2 scored 9314, and 24 
seored 93. 


Consumers who are accustomed 
to a pronounced flavor in butter 
do not at first show favor to sweet 
cream butter, as it is somewhat 
lacking in this respect when fresh. 
A demand for sweet-cream butter, 
however, is growing steadily, ac- 
cording to butter dealers handling 
this produet. On being held in 
storage the flavor becomes more 
pronounced, and for this reason 
Sweet-cream butter is often scored 
higher aftér storage than when 
fresh. For storage purposes such 
a butter is far superior to the or- 
dinary butter which usually loses 
in quality during the storage 
period. 
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holssaving YourMoney? 


% 

‘ = THE MONEY YOU SPEND NEEDLESSLY 
EVENTUALLY REACHES THE SAVINGS AC- 

: COUNTS OF THE THRIFTY. ONES. 

+ 

* WHY DON’T YOU SAVE IT YOURSELF? 


TIME OF NEED. 
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For Sale at your Dealer 


YOUR SAVINGS ACCOUNT IN THIS 
STRONG BANK IS A REAL FRIEND IN YOUR 


The Mahoning National Bank 
The Mahoning Savings & Trust Company 


THE BANK THAT SERVICE BUILT 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED ON THE SQUARE 
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ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED, BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Made in five grades 


Eight 
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oe Re acre of your land to which you apply one to two. 

tons of Michigan Pulverized Limestone will for the next 

-_ five years produce more wheat, more clover hay, more timo- 
thy, more corn or potatoes, more oats and barley.- 


Each year you should more than get back the cost of lim- 
ing, and at the end of the rotation your limed soil will be in 
much better condition than if it had gone through the rotation — 
without Michigan Limestone. : oe 


weet 


Farmers who are going over their lands the second time with Michigan Limestone 
are getting even better results from the second and Hehige application than from the 
first. a : 


LOWERS YOUR 
PRODUCTION COST ° 


HE expense per crop is small, as Michigan Limestone is applied, but once in crop | 
rotation. Land lacking limestone will produce but a partial crop.. te Onda = = 
well-limed soil can you get maximum crop growth. a he 


_ Michigan Pulverized Limestone in your soil adds to the value of every toa of manure 
and commercialized fertilizer by making them more readily available. me : _ 


Michigan Pulverized Limestone insures clover, and clover supplies the lime your : 
animals need. Two tons of good clover hay is equivalent lu feeding value to one tonof _ 
grain feed. Furthermore, each acre of limed clover puts about two tons of plage roots © 
a! —Nitrogenous Fertilizer Material—into your soil for its upbuilding. 


r The money you put into Michigan Limestone will pay you probably better — 
than any other investment you can make. — 


Send for our booklet---Sweefening Sour Soil 


OVER 29% PURE - 


“MICHIGAN LIMESTONE & CHEMICAL | co. 


Agricultural Department 
BUFFALO, N. Y. , 
~ Largest Agriculfural Limestone Mill in the World. | Capacity, 1800 tons per day 
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A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 
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Who's Who In the Dairy Organization 


re JHERE are the live com- 
munities and who are the 
men responsible for the 
existence of The Dairy- 


men’s Co-operative Sales Com- 


pany are questions frequently 
asked and ones which must be of 
interest to every person connected 
with this great co-operative busi- 
ness of dairy farmers in eastern 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania. 
There are today close to 10,000 
milk producers who market milk 
in this district thru the D. C. S. 
Co., and the total amount of busi- 


ness amounts to millions of dollars 
each year. It has become a vast 
enterprise, ranking with the larg- 
est of business concerns. It has 
taken something to build this and 
it is taking something to keep it in 
repair. Men who have been suc- 
cessful in their own - business 
usually realize what has consti- 
tuted that something which has 
made them successful. They know 
personal effort has: been the big 
factor. 


Likewise personal effort has 
been the big factor with the dairy 


organization, Personal effort of a 


few dairymen in some instances or 


of communities has made it pos- 
sible to market their milk co-oper- 
atively-and secure the representa- 
tion necessary to protect insofar as 
possible the great investments 
made in dairy farms. 

Like individuals, some com- 
munities stand out as having 
shown the greatest interest, or 
determination, or whatever you 
have a mind to eall it. Say it was 
back-bone, or good sense, or pro- 
gressive spirit, or even all of these; 


it matters not for the fact remains 
no organization would exist with- 
out communities who took the 
lead and made a piece of solid 
eround on-which the dairy organi- 
zation could stand. 
The North Jackson Local 

There are several Locals of this 
kind, but in this issue we are go- 
ing to tell about the piece of solid 
ground the North Jackson Loeal 
made. ~How they turned a field of 
quick sand into one more solid 
than Southington clay and that is 
going some. North Jackson, Ohio, 


: Reading left to right (bottom row) Geo. Ewing, Advisory Council Member; ©. E. Clemens, Advisory Council Member; C. A. Buck, Secretary. 
{| tow) Francis Johnson, Advisory Council Member; Edward F. Noble, Advisory Council Member; 


OFFICERS OF NORTH JACKSON LOCAL 


_ 8. F. Frutchey, Tester; Walter Miller, President. 


(Upper 


Henry Hiteheock, Treasurer; 8. J. Ohl, Vice President; 


Two 
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is located in the north part of Ma- 
honing County and apparently 
was placed there mostly to sell 
feed to dairy farmers and gasoline 
to tourists. Otherwise we have no 
special notations of the place other 
than it is the center of one of the 
livest dairy communities. 

Prior to 1917 there were only a 
few dairy farmers and they had 
all the experience most of dairy 
farmers have had. The milk was 
taken by buyers when they needed 
it and could make money by doing 
so but as soon as the supply be- 
came a little flush, producers were 


told to keep a part or all of their 


milk at home. Considerable money 
was lost from sales to unreliable 
dealers and the price of milk was 
never known until they received 
the milk check. = 

At the time of the Pittsburgh 
milk strike the North Jackson 
Local was formed by the old or- 
ganization and when the reorgani- 
zation eame about and The Dairy- 
men’s Co-operative Sales Company 
was incorporated, the few mem- 
bers of the Local bought stock and 
consigned their milk thru the 
Sales Company contract. 


It was about this time the Isaly 


Dairy Company finished construe- . 


tion of their Youngstown plant 
and eommenced buying milk 
around North Jackson. The man- 
ager of the plant had little use 
for the dairy organization and 
looked upon it as a radical bunch 
of milk producers who had no 
ideas of business and would be 
apt to ruin the Company he was 
with if he reeognized and had 
dealings with the organization. 


Refused to Deal with Organization 


Fer some time, the Isaly Com- 
pany seemed to be on the fence 
but when the D. C. S. Company 
office forwarded the list of mem- 
bers who were shipping to him 
and from whom he was expected 
to collect commissions the deciding 
point came. The list of members 
contained twenty-eight names, less 
than half the number of producers 
supplying the plant, 

As to just how the Isaly man- 
ager reasoned is of course a mat- 
ter known best to himself, but the 
fact is he organized a new route 
containing about the number of 
producers as shown to be mem- 
‘bers and then notified the mem- 
bers to keep their milk to home. 

Immediately the D. C. S. Co. 
office. received everything except- 
ing wireless calls from the North 
Jackson Local and accordingly 
members of the Board of Directors 
arranged a meeting with officers 
of the North Jackson Loeal to in- 
vestigate the trouble. At this 
meeting the Directors were told 
the whole situation and were ask- 
ed to give these few members pro- 
tection. Much to their surprise 
the North Jackson Local was told 
the D. C. 8. Company could do 
nothing for them until they did 
something for themselves. 


Had Delayed Organization Work 
- North Jackson Local had delay- 
ed efforts to make the community 
100 per cent organized. Securing 
members for the Local had’ been 
neglected and now trouble was 

\ 
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upon them. At first they were in- 
clined to think because they had 
signed contracts the D. C. S. Com- 
pany was obliged to get them out 
of their trouble but the Board of 
Directors soon convinced those in 
attendance at the meeting no com- 
‘munity could expect protection 
while neglecting to organize and 
give the D..C S. Company some- 
thing substantial to work with. 
These men were told to go home 
and organize and then help could 
be given. 

Two days after this meeting an- 
other meeting was held and North 
Jackson Local had ninety-two 
members. Practically every dairy- 
man shipping to the Isaly Com- 
pany had signed contracts placing 
their milk into the hands of the 
D. C. S. Company for sale. Direc- 
tor W. 8S. Wise was present and 


when told how many members had: 


replied: ‘‘ Well I guess we can do 
business today.’’ They did do 
business. 

The Board of Directors com- 
municated with the Isaly manager 
and said they had contracts from 
practically everyone of his ship- 
pers and wanted to know whether 
the Isaly Company wanted their 
milk, The manager was ready to 
talk business and after a confer- 
ence agreed to take back the mem- 
bers previously turned down and 
take all the milk. His proposition 
to turn down the new route he had 
taken on was rejected by the or- 
ganization and consequently the 
Company had an abundance of 
milk for some time due to their 

efforts to procure a supply of un- 
organized milk. 

The experience of this meeting 
is amusing now to, those who 
were in attendance and even Mr. 
Isaly looks upon it as a huge joke 
thru which all sides learned a Jes- 
son. A story is told of how Uncle 
John Kampf saved the day. The 
meeting had lasted until late in 
the afternoon without much ad- 
vaneement when the Isaly Com- 
pany said they could buy milk at 
their Mansfield plant for 23 cents 
per gallon and asked why they 
should agree to pay 38 cents here. 
Unele John said: ‘‘I have a bunch 
of cows at home to be milked to- 
night and my train leaves in half 
an hour. If you settle this mat- 
ter here today I will go home and 
Anilk my cows and if you don’t I 
will catch the next train for Mans- 

field and organize the dairymen 
there.’’ The matter was settled 
that day and Uncle John done the 
milking. a 
Organizing the New Milk Route 


It is doubtful whether any Local 
had had quite so difficult an or- 
ganization problem as Jackson had 
in attempting to organize the new 
milk route the Isaly Company had 
started to take the place of mem- 
bers turned down. Shipping milk 
was a new proposition to every 
producer on the route. A few had 
been making butter but a great 

, many were starting entirely new. 
They had bought cows, remodeled 
barns and purchased equipment. 
Milk was selling at a fair price 
and brought ‘considerably (more 
than could be realized from. but- 
ter or any other disposition other 
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WHY MILK BY HAND ? 


=> 


—— 
————— 
‘‘That’s certainly a 


thorough jjob of 
milking all right.’* 


milk flow.”—WILLIAM GRIEBE. 


- AHiired Man That Milks 
Thoroughly and Satisfactorily 


ERFECTION is the hired 
man that milks your cows 
thoroughly and satisfac- 
torily. That means, good 

milk flow, uniform milking, and 


clean milking at all times. 


That’s the kind of milking you 
want twice a day every milking 
day of the year. Why bother with 
hand milking and all its drudgery. 
Let Perfection solve your milking 
problems. . 


~ Perfection will milk your most 
valuable cows thoroughly and to 


your entire satisfaction. It uses 


the same gentle action as the calf, 
a gentle suction followed by a 
downward. squeeze followed by a 


period of rest. That is why cows — 


like the Perfection and give their 
milk déwn freely. 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 


_ 250 S. Clinton St. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK ~ 
: % 


~ 


‘YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND OUR EXHIBIT AT 
THE NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW TO BE HELD AT 
THE MINNESOTA STATE FAIR GROUNDS, OCTO- 


BER 8-15, 1921.” 


“The milker has always been ready to do its duty at milking time without 
any grudge. It has done its work well, milked ciean and absolutely kept up the — 


tion milks more thoroughly. : 


It is an easy task for one man 
to thoroughly milk 24 cows in an 
hour’s time with“the Perfection. 
This is your opportunity to in- 
crease your herd or to milk the 
same herd with less labor and al-— 
ways get a thorough, satisfactory - 
job of milking. Cee ae 


FIND OUT MORE ABOUT THE 
: PERFECTION 
Write and let us send you a fre 

copy of ‘‘What the Dairym 

Wants to Know.’” It answers. 

questions. We’ll also send you 

list of Perfection owners’ name 
and addresses near you. 


> Bee 


“Why Milk By Hand? Perfec 


; 2186 E. Hennepin Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNES 


i 
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than market milk. These new pro- 
ducers had to be asked to join the 
dairy organization with the likeli- 
hood they would be turned down 


also by the dealer as soon as their 


names went on the contract. 


Mr. Edward F. Noble, Advisory 

_ Council member, and Mr. OLS 
Buek, Secretary, started out to do 
“the job. _ After viewing the situa- 
tion it appeared there was one par- 


—tieular dairyman who would have- 


to .be secured before any great 
advancement could be made in or- 
ganizing'the route. They started 
- for this particular place and were 


met by the female of the species’ 


with the question: “What the — 
do you want?’’ They started to tell 
their story but about the middle 
of the appeal they were stopped 
short by some*blankety blank re- 
marks and ordered off the place. 
Mr. Noble still had a little cour- 
age because he was nearest the 
gate and made the final remark: 
“There is a man who is city milk 
~ inspector who will be out here 
some of these days and when. he 
j comes you go in the house and 


leave your husband do the talk- 
ing. The Inspector is a fine gentle- 
-man but if you talk to him the way 
you have to us he will shut you 
off.’ Surprising as a_ shooting 


came: ‘‘ How much money do you 
~want?’’ The contract was signed 
~ and the’whole route joined. | 


Local Has Grown Greatly 


At the present time the Jackson 
~ Local numbers about 270 members 
’ and can be considered ninety-nine 


and nine-tenths fully organized. 
The other tenth is lost by failure 
~of one producer to join. He own- 
ed stock in a defunct milk cont 
cern and blamed the organization 
- for having lost his money. - Some 
question whether it is right to give 
E. him credit for being so small a 
per cent of the community, as we 
have given and perhaps it is en- 
_ tirely proper to say every gentle- 
man in North Jackson territory 
_ ships milk thru the organization. 


The officers of Jackson Local 
"are: Walter Miller, Pres.; S. J. 
Ohi, Vice Pres. ; C. A. Buck, ’ Seey. ; : 
’ “Henry Hitchcock, Treas. ; Francis 
Johnson, C. E. Clemens, et. We 
_ Ewing and Edward F. Noble, 
members Advisory Council. 

In addition'to these, Mr. Conrad 


have taken .great interest in or- 
ganization work and gave material 
help in building the Local to its 
present strength. 

Perhaps Mr. Noble has brisé 
more of the burdens ‘than any 
other individual. He became the 
first Advisory Council member and 


ganization which added materially 
in building the Local in a solid 
way. Not only has Mr. Noble 
taken an interest and given much 


market have aebeated upon him 
greatly to give assistance in prob- 
s they have met with: Mr. 
ble has perved, as ehairman of 


star from heaven, the question 


1 Ywinger and Mr. Wm. Middleton: 


the Deed! ee Committee 
of the Advisory Council and at the 


~ last meeting His name was placed 


in nomination for the important 
position as member of the Board 
of Directors. 


Progressive But Not Radical 


The Jackson Local has always 
shown a disposition to keep to the 
front and while there are yet many 
things which could be undertaken 
for community interest, credit 
must be given for the progr essive- 
ness shown in comparison with 
some of the other’ Locals. The 
Jackson Local has probably had to 
stand the greater portion of re- 
sponsibility on the Youngstown 
market It cannot be said that 
radicalism has been the moving 
spirit.. Perhaps at times some 
haste and undue consideration has 
been shown but in the important 
‘problems the advancement of the 
Local has come abont by staying 
within sound judgment and con- 
sideration for interests of others. 

Since practically every member 
ships to the Isaly Dairy Company, 
much of the problems have cen- 
tered around this concern. 
times there has seemed to be a 
little friction between the man- 
agement of the Isaly Company and 
the Local and perhaps if the Local 
had shown a disposition to dictate 
and force all understanding some 
considerable trouble would be had. 
Anyone who becomes acquainted 
with Mr. Isaly will recognize in 
him a worthy opponent or a valu- 
able friend. Because the organiza 
tion has shown a disposition to 
consider his interests as well as 
their own, whieh should be the 
euiding policy in all business deal- 
ings between men, Mr. Isaly has 
changed his attitude materially 
_from- that which originally existed 
toward the D. C.S. Company. In 
. the beginning it was necessary for 
President Brenneman to be in 
Youngstown on the average of 
once each week to straighten out - 
some tangle between Mr. Isaly and 
his producers. During the past 
year he has had time to look after 
some of the other Loeals whose 
troubles are far greater than ex- 
ists at Jackson. 

At this time the same old milk 
hauling problem that all encounter 
is awaiting settlement. In settling 
this problem the object will be to 
secure good service at as low a 


hauling cost as that service justi- _ 


fies. The Local.expects and has 
been advised by. Mr. Isaly .that 
they can have entire control of the 
hauling after September Ist at 
which time he believes his obliga- 
tion .to the present haulers will 
have ended. The Jackson Local 
will no doubt handle this matter 
wisely as has been their record for 
other matters in the past, 


- Local Meetings Every Month 


Local meetings are held every _ 
month and according to Mr. Noble 
this feature has been the import- 
-ant one in development of the 
Local. Sometimes the meetings. 
are not so well attended but gen- 
erally there is fair attendance. 
The Local covers a territory ex- 
tending over eighteen miles and 
makes a considerable trip for some 
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of the members. Various schemes 
have been tried with the object of 
Keeping interest in meetings. One 
of these has been to tag milk cans 
or place stickers on them which 
eall attention to the next regular 
meeting. Another one has been to 
district the territory and place on 
‘some member the responsibility of 
phoning to all the members in his 
district just before meeting nights. 
The tester is now sending out 
ecards which announce the milk 
test as well as the time of local 
meeting. 

During the coming fall and win- 
ter the Local expects to hold 
oyster. suppers and invite the 
families of members, 

There has been some talk of a 
pienic for the Jackson Loeal and 
possibly others in the County dur- 
ing the late summer. 


Employ Tester and Pay Secretary 


The Jackson Loeal initiated the 
movement in conjunetion with 
other Locals shipping to Youngs- 
town and employed the first tester 
placed on the job to look after the 
members’ interests in the D. ©. S. 
Company territory. The Seere- 
tary is paid the amount of $75.00 
per year to handle the work con- 
nected with his office. In conjune- 
tion with other Locals a milk cam- 
paign was organized for. the 
Youngstown market which proyed 
to aid materially in winning sup- 
port from consumers in that city. 
During the last Advisory Council 
meeting, Mrs, Ritter, President of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs 


spoke before the meeting and ex- , 


pressed her interest in some of the 


Three 


dairy problems and especially 
efforts to furnish ,good milk for 
consumers. During the milk e¢am- 
paign a large number of Jackson 
members pledged co- -operation 
with the Women’s Federation in 
maintaining the best possible milk 
supply. 

Members of the Local and es- 
pecially those who shipped milk 
previous to organizing the D. ¢. 
S. Company express gratitude for 
benefits the D. C. S. Company has 
brought to them. They have not 


failed to recognize the importance - 


of doing some things themselves 
and quite so in the matter of main- 
taining a strong unit to the main 
body. They do not expect the D. 


C. S. Company to come in and do - 


the work they ought to do. 

This is meaning much to the 
Jackson community and with the 
continued interest and co- opera- 
tion of dairymen in this seetion it 
is going to become one of, if not 
the most desirable places to oper- 
ate a dairy farm in the state of 
Ohio. 

To milk producers who 
members of the Dairymen’s Go- 
operative Sales Company it is 
pleasing to know that Jackson 
Local is one of the strong units 
which gives the organization pres- 
tige and therefor reflects to suc- 
cess over the entire district. The 
stronger the Locals become and 
the more community co-operation 
developed by them the greater will 
be the prosperity of all dairy far- 
mers in eastern Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania. 


Thanks to Jackson Loeal. 
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The Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Co. 
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DIRECTOR W. S. WISE 


Since the organization of the D. 
C. S. Company, nothing has come 
to the members with so much con- 
cern as the inability of Director 
W. S. Wise to serve the organiza- 
tion further in an official capacity. 

Commencing with the early or- 
ganization work and thru the re- 
‘organization, and then into the 
forming of policies and their exe- 
cution, there has been no indi- 
vidual. whose understanding and 
recommendations have been of 
greater value than have those of 


Mr. Wise, In fact, upon him was - 


placed many of the organization’s 
major problems and every stage 
of the D. C. S. Company’s develop 
ment has been influenced by his 
efforts and good advice. 
Few men could be found with 
the unusual ability to understand 
and reckon with the future and 
perhaps fewer could keep the emo- 
tions so well in hand that follow 


rebuffs coming to them in conjunc-. 


tion with handling affairs of the 
company. One must understand 
there are many times when ordi- 
nary men give up in despair and 
thus fail to overcome problems 
which continued courage would 
solve. Mr. Wise has had courage 
to do all things that were right as 
well as the courage to oppose those 
which seemed wrong, 
ness of his conclusions won thees- 
teem and good will of all who 
came in contact with him and per- 
haps much of the organization’s 
ability to secure recognition and 
cooperation from dealers can be 
credited to the trust he thus built 
for the D. C. S. Company. 
The interest taken in the dairy 
organization has been prompted 
without selfish desire. He has 
never sought position nor credit 
for his services and the three 
years of most solid effort has been 


The fair- - 
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given gratis. No charge has been 


made for time he has spent. 

In asking to be relieved of the 
duties placed upon him as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors, he 


is prompted by poor health and a- 
desire to give attention to personal 


affairs which have been sacrificed 
for many months in the interest of 
the D. C, S. Company. It is only 
because the organization cannot 


further ask this sacrifice that it is_ 


willing to grant his wishes. 

The good he has done will 

always be remembered by mem- 

bers of the dairy organization. 

WANTS BILLBOARDS TO 
ADVERTISE MILK 


The Advertising Committee of 
the D. C. S. Company urges for 
attractive signs to be placed along 
the main traveled highways. It is 
recommended that a prize be offer- 
ed for the best motto to be used as 
a business slogan and that this 
slogan be used on signs construct- 
ed and other advertising matter. 
It was also urged to proceed with 
the advertising program planned 


eik 
ASK REPORT ON LOCALS 


The Committee on Local Organ- 
ization gave a report at the Advis- 
ory Council meeting which inelud- 
ed a recommendation that Advis- 
ory Council members make a re- 
port to Bresident Brenneman as 
to conditions of the Local and 
territory surrounding them. 

It is necessary to keep the office 
well informed in such matters for 
otherwise some serious problems 
might arise. 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS 


The report made by the Secre- 
tary at the Advisory Council meet- 
ing for the quarter ending May 
30, showed stockholders to num- 
ber 9062 and owning the total 
amount of capital stock, $25,000. 
This has made it necessary to take 
action for inereasing the capital 
stock so that new members join- 
ing can be given stock as the by- 
laws provide. 

During the past three months 
there were 719 stock certificates 
issued. The membership is now 
distributed amongst 94 Locals. 

The treasurer’s report. showed 
receipts to have been $9,282.06 for 
the quarter and _ expenditures 
$7,843.55. Receipts included 
$1747 35 payment for stock. 


RICE REP 


thru the Pittsburgh Dairy Coun- 


eps he ee 


AGAINST ce ys b igap STITUTE 

The National Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers is ‘‘dead 
against”’ the use of substitutes for 
milk fats in ice cream and the 
members became more than ever 
aware of this fact recently when 
they received the following bulle- 
tin from the office of the secretary 
in Chicago: : 

To the Member: 
Notice—President Martin has re- 
quested that a bulletin be sent to 
the members with reference to the 
attitude of the National Associa- 


tion regarding the use of cocoanut . 


oil or other foreign fats as sub- 
stitutes for milk in ice cream. 
There are a number of firms 
thruout the country soliciting the 
business from ice cream manufac- 
turers on milk fat substitutes, and 
~ rumors occassionally develop to 
the effect that here and there an 
ice cream manufacturer is using 
such substitutes ese 
We therefore, take this occasion 
to reiterate what has been stated 
in former bulletins—that is, that 
the National Association of Ice 


As a reservoir collects and stores up rain in 
the spring and feeds parched crops in the sum- 
mer, so does a bank act as a reservoir for money = 
in good times and as a, life-saver for business in” = 


bad times. 


> 


This institution has a history extending ee 

through wars, booms and panics back in 1850. a = og 

Its experience is at the service of its customers  s—™ 

and its vast resources are behind the industries ee : 
. ~~ and business of Youngstown. Now is the time — i 
when it pays to be a bank depositor. — ae 


Expenditures for the quarter - 


were divided as follows: 

Salaries (other than testers)....$ 812.00 
Traveling Wxpenses wc 
Advisory Council expense 471.40 
Commission refund to Locals... 772.10 


ETCH “ROpOrtern seis noe 719.12 
Office supplies and stationery... 26.48 
Postage, telephone, express......... 183.27 
Per diem expense of Directors.. 210.00 
Furniture and fixtures.icccccncn. 25.20 
fb 2): Ba eae ape eae ion ea ae 27.00 
Testers’ salariog.c: 05 oe 3431.00 
Miscellaneous 


Every Local organization should. 


plan a pienie for their members. 


639.06 — 


& 


Important : 


chant who sells it in-a dairy com- 
munity. Both show poor judg- 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co 
5 oe National Bank = 


COMBINED RESOURCES OVER 
_ FORTY-ONE MILLION Bid Seer Bes 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


control officials in the prosecution — 
of any ice cream manufacturer — 
using substitutes for milk fat or 
other dairy produets in ice cream, 


and if such manufacturer is— as 


member of this association charges ~ 
will be preferred against him with — 
a view to having him expelled. 


Make plans for a Local Pienic ~ 
and invite the Editor of the Re- | 
porter and our photographer. — 
Gruh is getting scarce in town. _ 
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“We have no more-respect for a 
dairyman who buys butter substi- 
tutes than we have for the mer- 


ment. : ; Pigs 


ON 
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Letter No. 62+ 


Editor Dairymen’s Price Re- 
porter: ‘‘I have been manager of 
Mr. A. C. Stull’s dairy farm for 
_ the past seven years and I want 

to say before going any farther 

that what I say in favor of milk- 
ing machines has been foreed up- 
- on me by real facts sinee I was 
very much opposed to them until 

we bought ours in December, 1919. 

I consider it the best investment 

we ever made along the dairy 

lines and I think we have used it 

long enough that if any bad re- 

sults come from’ it we would have 
- found it out by now. 


_ I consider it to be profitable to_ 


the man who does his own work as 

well as to the man who hires all or 
_ part of his work done forthe fol- 
lowing reasons: 


__. First, good, clean, reliable hand. 


_ milkers are almost impossible to 
be had. 
Second, if I could get the best 
hand milkers now, I would not, 
because there is no hand milker 
_ that ean do as good a job milking 
as a machina The machine has 
_the same power; pressure and 
movement each time which no 
hand milker has. 3 

- Third, it is the most sanitary 
way to handle milk. - 

Fourth, cows like it better than 
handmilking. | 


_ barn since we installed the milker 
_ but we had before. We have Jer- 
y cows which are considered the 
- most nervous breed, yet we have 
_had no trouble to break them in 
d we use it on young heifers just 
soon as their milk is good. 

I think a cow will produce a 
little more milk during her milk- 
‘ing period with a machine. I 
knew nothing about a milking ma- 
chine previous to purchasing ours, 
only what I read and ‘‘hear say.’’ 
lere was no machine in this local- 
and I had no opportunity to 
€ one in operation. I was under 
e impression they were not a 
ecess. I could not get any infor- 
mation from the agents for each 
one said his machine was the best, 
this is how I decided the mat- 


_ Thad used a DeLaval separator 
r years and it had given perfect 
tisfaction and I knew it had the 
ghest reputation of any machine 
the market. In the fall of 1919 
the DeLaval offered their first 
milking machine so I considered 
that a company that had built sep- 
arators so successfully certainly 
could not place a milker on the 
market unless they were sure it 
vould be a success. So we bought 
a three unit DeLaval and in my 
nation it is the best machine 
the market. We have had a 
ber of agents for other ma- 
es here since we had ours in- 
ed and they only claim to be 
leaper in price. 

With our machine two men can 
ndle a three unit machine nicely, 
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We have not had a kicker in the 


the milk and strip the cows. 
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If the milk is not weighed, one 
man can care for a three unit ma- 
chine which will milk from 25 to 
30 cows per hour. 


We have no big air tank to col- 
lect dirt and filth that cannot be 
cleaned out. Our machine oper- 
ates direct from pump, We use a 
three horse power gas engine but 
have had to put on a larger pulley 
than came with the engine in or- 
der to secure necessary speed on 
pump. We have a little trouble 
in real cold weather as the oil in 
the pump is quite heavy and until 
it gets warmed up it works our en- 
gine quite hard. 

The milking machine is here to 
stay and it is only a question of a 
few years until all dairymen will 
have them, How many dairymen 
who are selling cream would. Zo 
without a separator? A milker is 
just as necessary. 


I sincerely hope this letter will 
help some fellow dairyman in de- 
ciding to purchase a machine and 
if there is any further information 
required I will be glad to answer 
any questions concerning our 

* machine.’’—Walter Fletcher. i 

‘ Letter No. 7 


“Six years ago I bought the 
second Perfection milker sold in 


this vicinity. At that time this - 


milker was generally unknown in 
this locality, while today it is gen- 
erally recognized as the best ma- 
chine on the market, I bought a 
Perfection when I was not wholly 
convineed of the practicability of 
any milker. During the first year 
I milked by hand at regular inter- 
vals to ascertain whether the 
milker was keeping up the milk 
flow. 4 


When my cows went dry I even 
feared that some bad effects would 
~ be revealed after freshening. My 
cows milked more evenly on ail 
four quarters than they ever did 
when milked by hand. A year ago 
I milked my cows three times a 
day with the machine for a period 
of six months. At the eid of this 
‘time the cows’ teats and udders 
i were in as perfeet condition as 
ever. The milker was just as will- 
ing to milk three times a day as 
twice. It never kicked and never 
‘refused to work when I wanted to 
| use it since the day it was installed 
in my barn. At the end of six 
‘years’ continued use I am free to 
state that I find milking with the 
Perfection satisfactory, However, 
the machine must be eared for and 
operated according to instructions 
to secure the best results. 


I change all the inflations once a 
year even though they are not 
worn out. This eliminates the 
trouble of broken inflators and no 
doubt insures better results. 

Last, but not least, the machine 
makes it easier to secure hired 
help and keep such help in good. 
humor.—<Art Butterbrodt. 


The tester has problems with- 
out making them, Don’t be in too 
big a hurry to blame him. 


_ DAIRYMEN’S PRIOE REPORTER 


This 183 year old boy milks eighteen cows in one-half hour with two 
double-unit Perfection Milkers. 


Buy or make good butter for 


family use. ~ 


When writing to advertisers 
mention this publication. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


That the Directors of THE 

*% REALTY MORTGAGE CO. con- 
sists of 17 successful men—four 
manufacturers, seven bank offi- 
cers, two attorneys and four busi- 
ness men? 


Stock for Sale by 


THE MAHONING SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


307-309 Dollar Bank Bldg. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


_—<——$—)] ———— | | —————] 


‘eae Serres 


DECIDE NOW 
To Be a Trained Nurse 


admitted to class starting in Sep- 
tember. Thoro Training School; 
three years’ course, meeting all fi 
requirements of State Board of 
Registration. Large, comfortable 


A FEW MORE pupils can be | 


home and pleasant surroundings. 
Only young women of good char- 
acter, between the ages of 18 and 
35, and possessing high school 
education accepted. | 


For full information, address: 
Principal of School for Nurses 
The Youngstown Hospital Asso. 
Oak Hill Ave.—Youngstown, O. 
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“ALWAYS FOR LESS”’ 


NEW LOCATION 


116 EAST FEDERAL ST. 
(Directly Opposite Park Theatre) 


Mathew’s Cut-Rate Medicine Store 


 HARTZELL’S 


YOUNGSTOWN’S LARGEST CLOTHIERS AND FURNISH- 
ERS FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


Sales Agents for the 
Famous ‘‘Hart Schaffner & Marx,’’ Society Brand 
a and other finest makes of clothing 


141 to 147 West Federal St. 
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MILK PRICE FOR JULY 


All milk prices will remain the 
game for the month of J uly as for 
June in the Pittsburgh district. 


NEW LYME LOCAL 


The following officers were 
elected at the June ith meeting 


¥- of New Lyme Local: S. H. Brat- 


ten, Pres.; H. E. Warner, Vice 
Preg,; E. J. Potter, Secy.;/O. L. 
Jones, Treas.; H. W. Mead and E. 
J. Potter, members Advisory 


Council. 


NEW DIRECTOR ELECTED 


Report of Tellers shows Robert 
Cox, of Dorset Local will be the 
new mémber of Board of Direc- 
tors. Mr. Cox will serve the com- 
ing term instead of Director W. S. 
Wise, who asked to be, relieved 
from further work. Other mem- 
bers of the Board elected are P. S. 
Brenneman, A. W. Place, John 
Kampf and W. J. Wilson. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The following resolutions were 
offered and adopted at the last 
Advisory Council meeting: ‘ 

1, In view of the excellent 


work done by your officers and ~ 


Board of Directors during the past 
year, we, your Committee on Reso- 
lutions heartily commend their 
efforts and recommend that a vote 
of thanks be extended. 

2. Whereas, the D. C. S. Com- 
pany is working and has been 
working to improve the quality of 
milk produced in its territory, Be 
it resolved, that we recommend to 
the Board of Directors that steps 
be taken to have milk paid for 
with premiums for grades. 

3. We recommend to the Board 
of Directors that in ‘localities 
where surplus milk is of frequent 
occurrence that producers be en- 
couraged to manufacture said milk 
into Swiss cheese, thereby elimi- 
nating condensories stocking up 
on milk below cost price and plac- 
ing them in an independent posi- 
tion as to the price they pay for 
winter milk, 


WHEELING, W. VA. CHILDREN 
IN UNIQUE MILK PARADE 


Assisted by a local box factory, 


the school children in Wheeling, ~ 


W. Va., staged a unique parade in 
connection with the milk cam- 
-paign conducted in their city, 
Apr. 25-30. The campaign was or- 
ganized by the extension service 
_ of the University of West Virginia 
and the Dairy Division of the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture, cooperating with the 
Ohio county farm bureau and the 
people of Wheeling. The box fac- 
tory furnished large paper forms 
‘representing butter cartons, milk 
bottles, ete. The children marched 
in squads of 16 wearing these 
forms, arranged so that each group 
of four spelled a word, with four 
legends to each topic—‘Milk,’’ 
“‘Butter,’’ ‘‘Cheese’? and ‘ ‘Tee 
Cream.”’ 
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[over 99% | 
| PURE CARBONATE 


Not to Use Michigan Palverized Limestone is False Economy pees 


OUR increased clover hay alone will more than repay the cost: oF i 
limestoning your land. And every good farmer knows that larger Bee, 
yields throughout the rotation always follow a good catch of clover. 


a 


Lime your soil with Michigan Limestone 


You can do it at the least cost, with the least labor and with the best: jesulia@ 


er Sepa gee cha ns 


A ton of Michigan Limestone is worth more than a ton of any other limestone be® pee, 
cause it contains more lime oxide and is softer stone and thus more quickly and. 
completely soluble in the soil. : Ae Behr pe 


ee 


Send for booklet—" Sweetening Sour Soils es net Series 
MICHIGAN LIMESTONE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. _ 
ihe COAL & IRON EXCHANGE, BUFFALO, N.Y. =n: oe 
Largest Agricultural Limestone Mill in the World. — « 
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One could not help reading, as 3 


the parade filed by, that ‘‘Milk ae ae si | te ees 
a Li =, nO ae 
New Tile Plant =| 


makes strong bones,’’ or ‘‘Butter — 


Under Operation — 


cream is healthful.’’ As an inter- 
esting variation, the cottage-cheese 
We are in a position to accept orders for first class quality 
drain tile at the following. rates in these sizes only in car lots 


childgen wore headdresses made 
of green and white crepe paper to 
F. 0. F. Ashtabula, Trumbull and Mahoning County points. _ 
4 in. at $30.00 «6 in, ‘ab $50.00. 


simulate a cottage-cheese salad, 
and bore their legends on‘a large 
5 in. at $40.00 = . 8 im. at $90.00 
Until the capacity of our plant is increased by additiona 4 


pasteboard hanging from their 
necks. 
kilns it would be well for you to anticipate your needs some 
time in advance. : a RPO na 


A conspicuous feature of the 
The Bloomfield Clay Products Co 


Wheeling milk campaign was 
Manufacturers of Drain Tile, Brick and Building Block — 


staged in the heart of the business 
and theatre district. A billboard 

_ F.M. MACK, General Manager - 
~ Lockwood, Ohio 


advertising company donated its 


tes 


space at this point for a legend on 
the use of more milk. At 8 o’clock 
in the evening two painters ap- 
peared to work on the sign. One 
wore on his back a huge paste- 
board milk bottle, the other a big 
painted baby. Both men were en- 
tirely concealed by their signs. 
They .attracted so much attention 
that in a few minutes the streets 
were filled with hundreds of peo- 
ple craning their necks to see 
them; a traffic jam ensued, with . 
the result that the milk message — 
was blazed before an audience of 
gratifying proportions. — 


rare, * 


Attend meetings of your Local — 
organization. a 


} For at your Dealer "Made in five ead 
ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH.THE RED BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YO 


The fellow who wand: himself _ 
up in self conceit seldom has any- ~ 
thing else. . 
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_ ABOUT 90,000,000,000 LBS. 


Annual Statement Shows Output 
~ to Be Nearly That of 1919 | 
- Utilization of Milk Also 

: Shown — 


—_ 


- The total production of milk in 
_ the United States for 1920 is esti- 
mated at 89,658,000,000 pounds in | 
_ the annual statement compiled by 
_ the Bureau of Markets and_ the 
~ Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. 
| Department of Agriculture. This 
- amount is practically the same as 
for 1919, the production for that 
; year having been placed at 90,057,- - 
_ 500,000 pounds. The production of 
, milk was decreased from 100 gal- 
- lons per capita in 1919 to 98 gal- 
_ lons (848 pounds) in 1920. There 
was a decrease in the number of 
milk cows in the country during 
_ the year. According to the Bureau’ 
of Crop Estimates, there were on 
farms 23,619,000 milk cows on 
“Jan. 1, 1920, and 23,321,000 on 
Jan. 1, 1921, a decrease of 298,000. 
_ The number of cows other than on 
farms was estimated as 1,400,000 
_ for 1919, but for the year 1920 the 
number was prorated from census 
figures as 1,200,000. 
Per Capita Consumption 
__ The consumption of fluid milk 
fluctuated during 1920. In the 
first part of the season there was 
-an abundance of milk and the con- 
- sumption was larger than that of 
previous years. However, during 
_ the period of industrial.depression 
that marked the closing days of 
1920, milk consumption rapidly 
decreased, though this deerease 
_ was partly offset by the milk cam- 
-paigns carried on thruout the 
country and which greatly in- 
creased the consumption in the 
territory covered. The estimate 
‘of the population of the United 
States as used in the annual state-- 
ment covering 1919 yas too high, 
as shown by the réturns of the 
late census. But when the quan- 
tity of milk used for household 
purposes in 1919 is divided by the 
correct population figure the con-. 
sumption of milk for 1920 is shown 
to be the same as for 1919, i. e., 43 
gallons per person. ; 
_ The amount of milk used in the 


manufacture of oleomargarine was 


MILK PRODUCTION IN 1920 


total number of milk cows. 


estimated this year from data re- 
ceived from the factories and 
shows a decrease in the propor- 


tional amount of whole milk used. 


The quantity of milk and skimmed 


- milk combined, as now used, is 
_ practically equal to the quantity 


of whole \milk formerly used. 
However, in the manufacture of 
nut margarine, whole milk is not 
used in the same proportion as in 
the regular oleomargarine. 


This year original data were re- 
ceived from the factories relative 
to the quantities of milk used in 
the manufacture of milk chocolate 
and, while complete reports were 
not received, the quantity shown 
in the table was prorated from 
these reports and is very conserva- 
tive. 


The production figures for ice. 


cream are estimates. The figures 
for 1920 show an increase in pro- 
duction of 18 per cent over 1919 
based on factory reports received 
by the U. S. Bureau of Markets. 
Calculations were made on the 
basis of 13.75 lbs. of milk per gal- 
lon of ice cream for 1920 and>15 
pounds for 1919. The latter figure 
was based on the ‘‘batch’’ method 
of manufacture only. Ice cream 


made by the continuous machines | 


weighs less per gallon. The quan- 
tity made by the continuous 
method was large enough to war- 
rant the use of 13.75 pounds per 
gallon for the year 1920. 

The total calf crop for 1919 was 
estimated at 80 per cent of the 
number of cows. “Data compiled 
more recently from a number of 
representative States indicate that 
the estimate was too low and that 
the calf crop was 90 per cent of the 
The 
number of calves slaughtered at 
birth, and the number vealed are 
estimated from data obtained from 
the principal markets, census re- 
ports, and reports of the U. S. 
Bureau of Markets. ~ 

In a comparison of the figures 
for 1920 and 1919 a decrease is 
noted in the quantities of milk 
used in the manufacture of butter, 
cheese, condensed milk, powdered 
cream, and oleomargarine. An in- 
crease is shown in the quantity 
used for whole milk powder, malt- 
ed milk, sterilized milk, ice cream, 


and household purposes. 
Production and Uses of Milk in the United States, 1920 
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: - Lbs. Lbs Lbs. 
Creamery butter cc enn 21 863,577,000 18,135,117,000 20.226 
arm butter 21 675,000,000 14,175,000,000 15.810 
2 362,431,000 3,624,310,000 4.042 
Oe 1,578,015,000  3,945,038,000 4.400 
10,334,000 82,672,000  .092 
309,000 5,871,000 .007 
19,715,000 43,373,000  .048 
5,623,000 5,623,000 006 
370,162,925 24,256,000 027 
(4) 60,000,000 .  .067 
6 260,000,000 — 3,575,000,000 3.987 
Total milk used in manufacturing... cnnmemenennienne 43,676,260,000 48.712 

Pg : Per 28 
4 capita People : 
UT POSES. ence Pc. Aa 105,708,770 39,090,000,000 43.599 
; _ Calves 

Bien ee te 200 10 21,012,000 4,202,000,000 4.687 
EE STS Se Saal ee geek sie Reet te Sotene 2,689,000,000 3.000 


= 1 


mer Total ae 


NS ane 89,658,000,000 100.600 
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MANY COMMUNITIES JOIN IN 
COMBAT TO ELIMINATE 
UNDERNOURISHMENT 
OF CHILDREN 


The story of a Nation-wide 
effort to eliminate undernourish- 
ment in growing children is told 
in the scrapbook of a milk special- 
ist from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who has co- 
operated during the past two 
years in more’ than 40 milk cam- 
paigns held in cities and rural dis- 
triets thruout the United States. 
All of these campaigns have been 
held in the interest of better 
health for children, and in every 
ease where a milk campaign has 
been put on there has been an in- 
crease in the,consumption of milk, 
which has amounted to as much 
as 30 per cent in some cities. What 
this means to the health of the 
country is hard to measure, for 
milk campaigns put on in one city 
have resulted in more campaigns 
in neighboring cities and rural dis- 
tricts, and the milk week has 
grown into a lengthy education. on 
the food value of milk. 


Movement Spreads Rapidly 


The milk campaign week was 
started in Connecticut in . 1918, 
when six cities, the first of which 
were Hartford and New Haven, or- 
ganized to combat undernourish- 
ment among their school children. 


The movement spread to Rhode 
Island, where Newport took up the 
work, and this campaign was fol- 
lowed in rapid succession by cam- 
paigns in four New Jersey cities. 
Boston then went a step further, 
and put on a 12 months’ campaign. 
Among other cities which have 
taken up the work are Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Topeka, 
Iowa City, Akron, 


Other cities have planned ecam- 
paigns; and Iowa and Kansas put 
on a State-wide campaign for two 
years, with splendid results. 


Shows Necessity for Milk 


What is behind this great inter- 
est in milk? Undernourishment. 
There are many children that are 
underweight and undernourished. 
A survey of 10,000 Chicago school 
children showed that 40 per cent 
were 7 per cent underweight, and 
the investigators were surprised to 
find that of those underweight 57 
per cent were from comfortable 
homes in the residential section, 
and only 16.2 per cent were from 
the stockyards district. ‘‘This 
fact,’’ says the milk _ utilization 
specialist, ‘‘demonstrates the ne- 
eessity for teaching more about 
the value of foods, for the fault 
here was not poverty but ignor- 
ance of the necessity of certain 
foods for growing children.”’ 

A survey conducted in New 
York showed that from 1914 to 
1917 the percentage of under- 
nourishment had increased from 5 
to 21 per cent, and had accom- 
panied a decrease of 25 per cent 
in milk consumption. 

Undernourishment is not con- 
fined to the cities. In one of the 
counties in the richest agricultural 


‘section of Kansas it was found 
that of 639 children in 30 school 


> 


/ cent of them used milk every day. 


Seven 


districts 140 were at least 10 per 
cent underweight, and only 42 per 


‘Also, in three townships in Iowa, 
51 per cent of the children were 
underweight. 


Conditions Must Be Right 


“From figures like these a city 
may gauge the necessity of a milk 
campaign,’’ says the milk special- 
ist. ‘‘A campaign is never con- 
ducted by the Dairy Division of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture unless there is a local 
feeling that is it needed. It is 
then made certain that the milk 


is pure and wholesome, that the « 


supply is adequate, and the price 
reasonable to the producer, the 


_distributor, and the consumer, In 


such campaigns the Dairy Division 
cooperates always with the State 
agricultural college, and the col- 
lege gets the cooperation of the 
local agencies. 

““Two important reasons for un- 
dernourishment in children are 
poverty and lack of understanding 
of the nourishing properties of 
certain foods. What milk cam- 
paigns do to teach the value of 
milk for the growing child is that 
much added to the general pro- 
gress of child welfare.”’ 


Value of Milk in the Diet 


The value of milk in the diet 
has been shown very strikingly in 
the milk-feeding demonstrations 
earried on in the schools. In Kan- 
sas City, for instance, a survey in 
a certain school district in May, 
1919, disclosed that 37 per cent of 
the children were undernourished. 
They were given a school lunch of 
milk and graham crackers, and by 
September the percentage of un- 
dernutrition had fallen to 25 per 
cent. The following March only 
3.7 per cent were below weight, 
and it was expected that all would 
be brought up to normal in a 
short time. Similar results have 
been obtained in other cities. 

The value of milk for older 
children and grown-ups is brought 
out in a tribute to milk from the 
president of a women’s college in 
the South: ‘‘For 67 years we have 
never had a death of a boarding- 
school student. ‘We have our own 
herd of dairy cows. What milk we 
can not use we sell. We went thru 
the ‘‘flu’’ epidemic safely by keep- 
ing the dormitories heated evenly, 
and then feeding milk.”’ 


Old Mrs. Highstrung asked a porter 
at a railway station where she could 
get her ticket. The man pointed in the 
direction of the ticket office. ‘*You ean 
get it there, he said, through the pig- 
eon hole. 

Get away with you, idiot, she ex- 
claimed. How can I get through that 
little hole? I’m no fpigeon.—Houston 
Post. 


Signs of Experience—Bobbie—‘'My 
father must have been up to all sorts 
of mischief when he was a boy.’’ 

Johnny—‘‘ Why??? 

Bobbie—‘‘ ’7Cos he knows ’xactly 
what questions to ask me when he 
wants to know what I’ve been doing.’ 
—Cleveland News. 
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MAINTAINING MILK YIELDS 


FROM COWS CONTINU- 
OUSLY STABLED 


Feeding cows for several years, 
according to the commonly accept- 
ed standards with little or no pas- 
ture, reduced the milk yield much 


below the optimum, it was found . 


by experiments at the Government 
farm at Beltsville, Md. This con- 
dition may be corrected by giving 
the animal a dry period of two 
months, and feeding during that 
period a ration containing legume 
-hay and grain with a high phos- 
phorus content, with three or four 
times the amount of protein re- 
quired for maintenance, and two 
or three times the total nutriment. 
The milk yield in the subsequent 
lactation period may sometimes be 
doubled by this treatment. The 
results of the experiments are 
given in Bulletin 945, the Influence 
of Calcium and Phosphorus in the 
Food on the Milk Yield of Dairy 
Cows. | 
In the case of cows of which the 
milk yield has been reduced by 
several years’ standard feeding, as 
followed at Beltsville, a greatly in- 


. ereased yield can be brought about 


by feeding ‘‘alternated rations 
with phosphate’? during the dry 
period. This is taken to mean that 
the ordinary rations are more 
likely to be deficient in one or both 
of the principal bone-building ele- 
ments than in any other constitu- 
ent. 

Bulletin 945, The Influence of 
Calcium and Phosphorus in the 


Let Us 


Food on the Milk Yield of Dairy TEST HUBAM CLOVER FOR 
Cows, may be had upon applica- - 


tion to the Division of Publica- 


tions, United States Department _ 


of Agriculture. 


ORIGIN OF OLEOMARGARINE 


Oleomargarine is a compara- 
tively recent food. It was first 
discovered about 1870 by a French 
chemist during the Franco-Prus- 


sian war, and that event gave its 
‘The recent world — 


first big ‘sales. 
war has given further impetus to 
the production and sale of this 
product. A prominent English 
manufacturer a short time ago 
read a paper, stating that the con- 
sumption of oleomargarine in 
Great Britain is two and one-half 
times what it was before the war, 
while in the United States it has 
more than doubled. 

It is a rather strange thing to 
state that dairy countries lead in 


the consumption of oleomargarine. — 
The pre war production of oleo- 


margarine for the entire world was 
1 500, 000,000 pounds and Denmark 
and Holland had the biggest per 
capita consumption. T. M. Cauron, 
in the ‘‘Canadian Grocer.’’ 


Give a little praise for the good 
work of men you employ whether 
he be the milk tester or a member 
of the Board of Directors. 


If your test seems off, talk like 
a gentleman to the tester and per- 
haps the trouble can be as OR. 
if there is any. 


considerable publicity 
papers. produces a heavy erowth ; 


OHIO TASER 
Habans ihe official name given 
to annual white sweet clover, is 
being thoroughly- tested at ‘the 
Ohio Experiment Station for the 
benefit of Ohio farmers. eae 
This legume which is receiving 
in- earn 


and seed in one season, making it 
valuable for pasture, hay Ly a 
ing purposes. 

Tests at the Ohio epenineat 
Station aim at the selection of 


strains that will produce seeds the — 
first season; also, to determine the - 


best seeding date i in the spring. — 


Hubam was first found in Ala- 
- bama and later brought into prom- 
inence thru the Iowa Experiment 
Station. sey. Lee 


‘HE LOOMED so LARGE 


Just as the train was about to 
start, a. very stout man struggled 


into a carriage and sank ito a: 


seat, breathing heavily. - 

A small boy who sat opposite 
appeared to be fascinated. His 
ardent gaze eventually began to 
annoy the fat man, who demanded 
anerily : 

“What are you ee at me 
for?’’ 


“‘there’s nowhere else to look. Lae 
Answers (London). : 


et 


Use all the milk yon ean 1 at 


home. 


On Bessemer Pulversed Limestone | 


For Summer and F all Shipments — 


Ship NOW. 


We can Give You the BEST MATERIAL at 
‘the BEST PRICE and the BEST of SERVICE. 
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COMMENCING MAY Ist, 1921 
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9 alas s Million-Dollar Industry 


Warren in Trumbull County, O. 
There are perhaps few older vil- 
lages in the State and the popula- 


~ 


as other towns have been able to Thusly, the future of Cortland 
do thru local effort. is of much. concern. Will it, or 
Two moderate size manufactur- Will it not, predominates the 


O you think it’s coming, 
would probably be the 
question put straight to 


— foes 


; F you if you were to hap- 
pen into the village of Cortland 


and casually remark something 

about a million dollar industry. In 

any event you could soon gather a 

. _ bunch of interested listeners. 

a By the way of explanation, we 
will say, the village of Cortland is. 

situated nine miles northeast of 


tion is largely made up of those 
who have previously owned and 
operated farms in the surrounding 
rural community. 


Needless to say the village has 
been conservative. Its citizens 
have only reeently become en- 
thused with expanding industry 
and which developed into an ef- 
fort to secure some of the plums 


ing plants have been landed. Then 
came rumor of a mammoth steel 
plant and an industrial boom that 
would make you dizzy. Enthusi- 
asm spread to some of the far- 


mers who visioned rings.of smoke 


bursting from the stacks of 
mighty furnaces to be located on 
meadows that cows have munched 
from over the past fifty years. 


thought while the backbone of the 
community continues to give milk 
twice each day. The surrounding 
dairy farms from which benefit is 
derived produced a million dollars 
wealth last year. 


Local Effort Must Decide 
Loca effort must decide to a 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 


of the best equipped in Ghiu. 


This Rieck-Mcdunkin Dairy Company plant located at 
f } 


ht 


+ ie 


that time was made 


EARLY fifty years 


the dairy business at 
‘Cortland and even until 
the past ten years it offered the 
‘principal market outlet for all the 
milk produced. During-this time 
there has been a changing condi- 
tion of much advantage, but 
which has been accepted only ,as 
foreed along. 

In 1884, cheese factories were 
operating at Cortland, Hast 
Mecca, West Mecca and Johnston. 
The latter was known as the Wil- 
low Grove and assumed first posi- 
tion in the point of milk handled. 


All of these were patrons’ fac- 
tories and operated by electing a 
Sales Committee from their own 
members. The cheese made at 
in @ very 
erude way and was called Ohio 
Skimmed Cheese. The Cheddar 
process was unknown at that time. 
Since then there has been quite a 
development in cheese making. 


In making Ohio Skimmed, all’ 


eurds were stirred. Milk was de- 
livered twice each day to the fac- 
tory during the summer and brot 
around 60 cents per hundred. The 
factories were operated about 
eight months of the year, starting 
April 1st and ending with the last 
of October. This was because of 
the small amount of milk. pro- 
duced during the other months of 
the year. Nearly, in fact all was 
summer dairying. Very - little 
grain was fed and cows were 
dried up during the winter, The 
little amount of milk produced in 
the winter months was made into 
dairy butter. 


Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston provided mar- 
kets for most of the cheese made. 


It was about this time that T. H. 
Rose, of Cortland, entered the 
cheese business and commenced 
paying a stated price for milk. He 
became known as the ‘Cheese 
King’’ in that section of Ohio, but 
later lost heavily thru changing 
conditions. 


John F. Wannamaker, present 
manager of the Cortland milk 
plant, was one of the pioneers in 
cheese making in this territory, 
having owned or operated cheese 
factories at the time when they 
were the entire outlet for milk. 
It was while he owned and oper- 
ated the Hast Mecea plant that 
once a day delivery was started. 
W. J. Eldridge, of Aurora, Ohio, 
bought the milk at this time snd 


_ Cheese- ; idee Stared Da 


ago, 
cheese making dominated 


day delivery was 


Mr. Wannamaker was employed 
to make it up. 

In 1900, W. B. Straight, of Hud- 
son, Ohio, started taking milk 


eae 


a 


oy 


once each ‘day and making a whole 


milk cheese. Prior to this time 


there had been no whole milk. 


cheese made in this territory. The 
Ohio Skimmed was made by skim- 


_ ming the. evening’s milk and mix- 


ing with whole morning’s milk, 


ire cas hake the former was made 


- into butter. 


Even later than 1900, twice a 
“practiced at 
many factories in northern Trum- 
bull and Ashtabula counties. ~~ - 


Buying for City Commences 


The first buyer to enter the ter- 
ritory to buy milk for fluid milk 
market was Edward E. Rieck. 
About 20 years ago he opened a 
receiving plant at ‘Kinsman. 

After this the cheese factories 
soon commenced to vanish for 
they could not meet the prices 
paid for milk used for fluid milk 
consumption, At times some have 
thought this development was a 
decided detriment to producers in 


thought it to be a foolish move 
and expressed his opinion that it 
would be impossible to secure 
sufficient milk to warrant the ex- 
penditure to be made. 

Milk was first received at the 
old eanning factory because. the 
milk plant had not been finished. 
The first investment was about 
$10,000. On April 1st, 1910, the 
day the plant was opened, the 
total. milk received was 763 
pounds. The supply inereased to 
reach about 15,000 pounds ener 
the. summer, 


- Until 1918 there was a rapid in- 


erease which brought the decision 
to expend approximately $70,000 


in adding condensed and powder- 
ed milk equipment. 


The Rieck- 
McJunkin Dairy Company were 
then owners of the plant due to 
consolidation of the MeJunkin- 


- Straight Dairy Company with the 


Edward E. Rieck Dairy Company. 
At the present time it is plan- 


‘ned to install condensed milk cool- 
_ing equipment. 
has recently -been installed at . 


Such equipment 


Loekwood and has given great 
satisfaction. 


Richards & Evans Company Mill 


the territory. Such a conclusion 
can hardly be substantiated by 
the facts. The new market open- 
ing offered increased possibilities 
and if any loss was had it came 
more from producers’ failure to 
co-operate together at that time to 
the end of taking advantage of 
these new possibilities. 


Receiving Plant Established .- 


In 1910, E. M. Bailey, who was 
then connected with the Me- 
Junkin-Straight Dairy Company, 
of Pittsburgh, made a survey of 
the community around Cortland 
for the purpose of determining 
whether it offered a favorable 


place to locate a receiving station. 


In speaking of this inspection, Mr. 
Bailey says his curiosity was 
aroused by the closeness of farms 
which gave the appearance of 
small farms. This was explained 
in that farms are narrow and for 
the most part extend back for a 
considerable distance. 


After being econvineed of the 
advisability of locating at Cort- 
land, considerable difficulty was 
experienced in satisfying others 
of the company. Mr. Straight 


FEW OLD TIME PRODUCERS 
REMAIN 


Few of the old time milk pro- 
ducers are in the business around 


Cortland today. Even those of 


twenty years ago number but a 
few. Until last year, I. A. Thomp- 
son probably held the record for 
long distance milking, having 
operated and shipped milk for 
over thirty years. Mr. Thompson 


rented his farm and discontinued 


business last year. He is now liv- 


ing in Cortland. 
Newell Arnold, Leon Meggs, 


Willard and Howard Crosby and 


John Kamp, who is now a Diree- 
a of the D. C. S. Co., were early 

ducers. These were, however, 
out of Cortland territory since 


they lived and delivered milk at 


Rome. 


_ Around Cortland there are 
many new producers who have en- 
tered the business in the last few 
years. 


been continued in operation by 
children of early milk producers, 


but the great majority of bove. ‘eri 


-mend our plan because they in-— 


things as they came and go ahead. 


- Some volunteered the opinion the 


j ‘buy at home, but the buyer al- 


Some of the dairy farms bivee | 


and girls sought fortunes. in sur 
rounding cities. One only needs 
to drive thru this community to 
recognize the struggle made to. phe 
keep a of the farms in ee oy 
ation. 
A ereat many have been aban- 
doned all together or merely pro-— 
vide homes for older folks who 
eannot longer do the work re- 
quired to keep the farm operating. 
The community is typical of north- 


eastern Ohio where this same con- 
dition generally prevails. sti ee 


ATTITUDE OF conrLARD bee 
MERCHANTS = 


When representatives of the Re-. 


-porter entered Cortland to secure 


material for thisvissue, their first 
business was to meet several dairy 
farmers and tell of our plans. 
These men recognized there would 
be a great amount of work and 
additional expense involved with — 
this issue and that the degree of 
success attained would be in- 
fluenced greatly by the amount of 
support.advertisers would give to 
make the issue Mase otlna coe pos-. 
sible, a 
These men hesitated to com- 


variably believed there were so 
few actually interested in the 
dairy community that our efforts 
would fail. The representatives 
of the Reporter were tempted to 
leave before they started. The 
final conclusion came to take 
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In the majority of eases we do 
not hesitate to say the merchants 
of Cortland are interested in the 
success of the farming community. 


dairy farms surrounding consti- 
tuted Cortland’s greatest asset. 
They recognized they could only 
prosper in accordance with aa 
of the community, ear 
_ There are also a few whos in- 
terest is less and largely centers 
in thelr own success and efforts to — 
get the farmer’s dollars and be- 
ceme morose when ae see one 
slip away. 

These few are the ‘ones sae ae 
cannot stand the bumps in busi- — 
ness They become mad at the 
community if the Grangers buy a_ . 
ear load of corn or a mail order — 
howe secures some business. a 
Tu most cases it is advisable to 


ways has this option. 


Ih speaking of mail order. 
houses, the merchant. should re- 


Cortland, Ohie 


oe 
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Farmers’ Hardwate 
A Specialty 


—S= 


Equipment — 


We aim to serve our 
customers thru 
square dealing 


| Lage THANK ithe 
ay merchants of 
| Cortland who have 
|. placed advertising 
| in this issue and 
made it possible to 
publish this issue 
dealing with fhe 
dairy industry sur- 


rounding that center, 
Its purpose is to increase 
| interest and effort in the 
¥ co-operative work of the 
| Dairymen’s Co-operative 

Sales Co. to build up the 
_ dairy industry solidly ana 
| profitably in this terri 
| tory. We trust the mem 
| bers of this organization 
| to recognize the commu- 
nity interest shown. 


| DAIRYMEN’s | 
_ PRICE REPORTER | 
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Barn and Dairy 
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member that often the farmers’ 


goods must be shipped away. He © 


may himself be eating butter that 
comes from another State, or ice 


cream containing no milk from a 


local dairy, or potatoes, or con- 
densed milk coming from distant 
points. Sometimes oleomargarine 
is sold in competition with the 
home product. 

It is the merchant’ who con- 


siders the needs of the community 


and makes the best of conditions 
that really counts. — 

For their own good, the mer- 
chants of Cortland must take an 


_ interest in the problems of farm- - 


ers and the mere expression of 
interest is not sufficient. 

Not se long ago the street in 
the village which -runs to the 
creamery was in bad repair. Be- 
cause the farmers’ milk wagons 
had damaged the road they were 


. asked to pay the cost of repair. 
If the village will stop to consider 
_ the value of having these wagons 


travel the streets, surely the de- 
cision as to who should pay the 
bill would soon be made. : 


The automobile has materially 
changed the status of the rural 
merehant. A few. years ago his 
greatest service was rendered by 
the nearer market he afforded. To- 
day the average farmer ean travel 
to markets miles away with com- 
paratively little loss or imeon- 
venience. This has intensified the 
competition of the rural merch- 
ant and calls for the development 


of good will far in excess of that. 
The man- 


prevailing heretofore. 
ner thru which the necessary good 


will is secured must rest in the’ 
Initiative of the merchant, but it 
, would seem an excellent field of 


opportunity rests in assisting the 


_rural community with its social 


and economic problems. There 
are many small towns where in- 
terest and personal effort on the 
part of the business men has de- 
veloped more progressive and 
prosperous rural communities 


. around them. 


If there has been any lack. of 
effert along this line our conclu- 
sions would be the cause has not. 
been of any lack of desire on the 
part of the majority of Cortland’s 
merchants. They have generally 
served the community well under 
conditions of the past. and have 
prospered accordingly. In the de- 
velopment of greater community 
interest and cooperative effort 
they stand ready to help. 


Where Did She Belong?—‘‘Yes,’’ 
said the snobbish young lady, ‘‘I real- 
ize that it takes all kinds of people 
to make a world, and I ean say I am 
very glad I am not one of them.’’— 
The American Legion Weekly. 
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MANAGING THE CORTLAND 
MILK PLANT 


There are few men engaged in 
the milk. business who come in so 
Close contact or who hold posi- 
tions of more vital concern to the 
dairy farmers than do those en- 
gaged as managers of country 
milk plants and receiving stations. 
It is a position of considerable 
responsibility and few men are 
equipped with the necessary quali- 
fications to successfully handle 
the many problems met with. 
Most all their work lies between 
two principals whose interests 
are the same but are usually eon- 
sidered different. It is seldom 
where the milk company and the 
milk producers can always under- 
stand things the same way and 


work in entire harmony.  Out- 


side of price, the plant nranagers 
generally meet up with all the 
other problems that arise. 


Mr. John F. Wannamaker has 
held the position of manager of 
the Cortland plant from the time 
it was established. He has had a 
wide experience in handling milk 
and. has been thru its development 
in the Cortland territory from the 
time cheese factories were in their 
most flourishing days. His ex- 
perience and acquaintance earned 
him his position and during the 
years that have followed the eree- 
tion of the plant there has been 
an increasing growth of business 
at the plant which has probably 
earned him eredit with the Com- 
pany employing him. 

‘For the past three years the D. 
C. S. Company and the big per- 
eentage of buyers have endeavor- 
ed to elevate the dairy business 
in the Pittsburgh district thru 
mutual effort along lines eonsid- 
ered economically sound- and 
which, would be accepted .by the 
public generally. What success 
has come is the result of various 
interested parties becoming fam- 
iliar with the plan and working in 
harmony with each other. 

One of the major problems in 
connection with these efforts has 
been to secure co-operation be- 
tween plant managers and pro- 
ducers in handling local affairs 
and carrying out the desires of 
the organization and milk buyers. 
Various ‘factors have hindered 
this understanding to as great a 
degree as wished for and as might 
be had and the responsibility for 
these rest in various places. 

The milk strike in 1917 upset 
things generally around milk 
plants. Much bad will was ere- 
ated which has taken time to re- 
build. In many cases plant man- 


(Continued on Page Five) 


The place where you can al- 
ways get full cream York 
State cheese and Blue Valley 
butter, 


nr 


Why buy substitutes when 


you can get the real goods 


here? 
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WM. A. GAIL 


GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


Cortland, - Ohio 


The home of fresh roasted 
Jumbo Peanuts and fresh 
roasted coffee. Our coffees 
are of the finest blend and 
are roasted by us in our 
Royal Roaster. More cups 
and better coffee in a pound 
of fresh roasted than in any 
other. 


Always at Your Service 


We Give and Redeem 
**G’’ CASH STAMPS 
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-A.E.& J. P. DILLEY 


CORTLAND, OHIO 


‘Pure Bred Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


~ COMPLIMEN Ss OF 


P Richards & Evans ab 
Company — ool 
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_-— Emperor Burke Segis Walker 264, es : . “e 
i Herd Sire 


Sired by Woodcrest Butterfly Walker 161,861 
and he by King Walker 40358 with 65 A R 0 
daughters. His dam, Bodora De Kol Burke 
Segis 268544 has one A R O daughter and has 
herself a record of 2034 Ibs. butter in seven 
days. Her mother made 20 Ibs. butter in 
seven days and 12,449,.4 Ibs. milk in one year. 
Emperor Burke Sevis Walker is a grandson 
of Woodcrest Butterfly Beets 133824 with a 
seven day butter record of 25.18 Ibs. at three 
years of age. She made 15,717.2 Ibs. of milk 
as a two year old. 


This bull has the breeding and qualities to produce. © WE 
HAVE TWO OF HIS SONS FROM HIGH PRODUCING 
DAMS. They can be bought reasonably. Also a few good 
heifers. 


MILLERS 


WRITE TO US 


——EAT— 


“Home Favorite” 


KE SEA SIGLER BROS. 
desire to take this opportunity of thanking you ~ 
for your patronage during the 38 years which we 
have tried to do an honorable business wi e. = 
farmers of this community. WE FEEL yoy a 


« vA 
eho ofkepelet tert 
A been the backbone of our business. 


: LOW PRICES 


Best percales enly 19c per yard. 
Best prints only 10c per yard. 
Apron checked gingham 15¢ per ge: 

_ Work shirts 75¢ each. % 
Dress shirts $1.00 each. He : ee 
Overalls 98c to $1.50. ie ae i 
Clothing, shoes, etc., one-third less than last yer i 


MADE IN YOUR 
HOME TOWN 


Aeleloloteeloteieietet 


A. B. CHAMBERLIN 


: CORTLAND, OHIO i S l G LER B RO S. 


ska Ohio 


Some young pure breds on the farm of A. E. and J. P. Dilley, at Cortland, Ohio 
Merceded DeKol Hindekoper, 523,303, sired by Korndyke Paul DeKol Sadie Vale, 


In the above picture are included the following: Korndyke Sadie Vale Aggie; 
606,910, sired by Korndyke Paul DeKol Sadie Vale, 202,221, dam Countie Aggie 
Ballard, 378,576. Johanna Oakdale Korndyke, 523,304, sired by Korndyke Paul 
_DeKol Sadie Vale, 202,221, dam Sady Oakdale Johanna DeKol. Korndyke DeKol 
Barrington, 606,909, sired by Woodcrest Butterfly Walker, 161,861, dam Korn- 


dyke Barrington DeKol, 269,740, 


Garda Sylvester Pontiac 2nd, 639,976, sired by 


_ Emperor Burke Segis Walker, 264,782, dam Gerda Sylvester Pontiac, 430,394. 


— — ———— 
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agers were reluctant to accept the 
new idea and looked upon it as a 
‘yield to producers. On the other 
hand some producers were inclin- 
ed to press their new found power 
beyond the point friendly relation- 
_ ship permitted. ie: BA 
A few years ago when “the 
cheese factories were in operation 
milk was accepted without regard 
- for some of the standards that are 
set today. There was not the need 
to keep it sweet and while good 
flavored milk is just as necessary 
for gocd cheese, very little atten- 
‘tion was given to such matters. 
_ As the cheese factories closed and 
the milk of this territory was 
turned intoywhole milk markets,. 
' greater restrictions had to 
made. This development brou 
many controversies between p 
ducers and plant managers. Co 
land has been no exception to t 
rule. 
The D. C. 8S. Company discoy- 
ered that to continue to advante 
the best interests of its membe 
it was necessary to have god 
milk produced and agreed wi 
buyers that certain standar 
should be the point which a 
should meet. 


In meeting these standar 
“many difficulties have been e 
eountered. Some few believe 
them unjust entirely and did no 
want to meet them while other 
‘understood them to be to thei 


\ 
In a few cases it required be 


e farm, re-arrangement 0 


routes and care of milk on th 


road, and in some cases better 
methods of handling at the plants. 

Regardless what the cause, a 
ean of milk sent back was an irri- 
tation. Sometimes rightly, some- 
times wrongly. 


Only One Solution 


There is only one solution to 
these problems-and that is to get 
together, learn the facts and do 
the things considered necessary to 
correct them. 

They will never correct them- 
selves. 

The ease by which misunder- 
standing and bad feeling can arise 
ean be described by reciting the 
experience a producer gives us. 
He produeed two cans of milk, one 
full and the other partly full. 
Several times he received the 
partly full can back because of 
temperature. He could not under- 
stand this because he used the 
same care in cooling. _He decided 
to make an investigation. The 
next morning he took the temper- 
ature of both cans just before the 
hauler arrived and they both ran 
55 degrees. He followed the cans 
to the hauler and found the full 
ean was placed where it did not 
come in contact with the hot rays 
of the sun but the other can was. 
The hauler was not particular 
about covering the cans in the 
manner described by the D. C. S. 
Company. The hot sun soon 
warmed the lid and sides of the 
partly full can and‘ as the milk 


splashed up in the can during the 


haul it was soon heated to above 
70 degrees. 

In this ease the producer was 
not to blame and neither was the 
manager of the plant. Of course 
it is not all milk that warms up in 


202,221, dam Carrie Mercedes Hindekoper, 383,791. 


Five 


Calf No. 1 sired by Emperor 


Burke Segis Walker, 264,782, dam Fonday Aaggie Netherland 2nd, 103,648, and 


she by Tip DeKol, 38,750, and Fonday Aaggie Netherland, 53,499. 


Calf No. 2, 


sired by [mperor ‘Burke Segis Walker, 264,782, dam Nina Netherland DeKol 
Burke, 201,577, and she by Nina Netherland DeKol King, 79,201, and Bodora 


DeKol Burke Princess 2nd, 151,879. 


this way, but in the majority of 
eases investigation will show some 
undue attention is the cause. 


Nothing is gained by the man- 
ager of a plant pointing to a pro- 
ducer as one who fails to care for 
the milk he produces, or by the 
producer making faces at the 
manager when his milk eomes 
home. 


Patience with each other and 


eorrecting the trouble brings the- 


Hest returns. 

Better understanding is devel- 
oping at the Cortland plant, both 
Mr. Wannamaker and producers 
generally understand that what is 
eeod for one is good for both and 
in most eases honest effort is being 
made to solve the problems around 
the milk plant. 


It is an encouraging sign and 


highly commendable when we can 


say the Cortland plant is receiving 
a better quality of, milk than it 
has ever received before. 


Man (who has been knocked down 
in Fleet street by a motor car)—Where 
am I? 

Enterprising Street Seller—Here 
you are sir; map of London, one penny. 
—London Fun. 


SUPPLY CHANGES EVERY 
MONTH 


The milk supply at Cortland 
changes every month and runs 
over twice as much in May and 
June as against the months of 
November and December. 


Last year the amount of milk 
received each month was as fol- 
lows: 

January—507,102 Ibs. 

February—539,668 Ibs. 

Mareh—675,155 ibs. 

April—760,114 Ibs. 

May—1,028,208 Tbs. 

June—1,128,144 tbs. 

July—995,489 ths. ~— 

August—807,777 Ibs. 

Septenrber—687,527 Ibs. 

October—568,276 tbs. 

November—488,616 Ibs. 

December—516,912 tbs. 

The total amount of milk re- 
ceived for the year was 8,702,988 
pounds and was a 11 per cent. in- 
crease over the year 1919. 


Reasonable Inquiry—‘‘What do you 
mean by a ‘eight-day clock?’ ?? 

‘‘One that will run eight days with- 
out winding.’? 

‘Huh, then how long would it run if 
you wound it?’’—Lexington Leader. 
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HARTZELUS 
YOUNGSTOWN’S LARGEST CLOTHIERS AND 


FURNISHERS FOR MEN AND 
YOUNG MEN 


Sales Agents for the : 

Famous ‘‘Hart Schaffner & Marx,’’ Society Brand 
and other makes of clothing 
141 to 147 West Federal St. 


~» 
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Efforts are made to keep route wag- 
ons from being held up at the plant. 


"This shows the wagons in waiting. 


During the past month there has been 
very effective work done in keeping 
wagons on the move. 


N interesting feature in 
A connection. with the 


- Cortland milk plant is 

that improved roads .are 

available to a greater degree than 

exists for any country plant in D. 
CG. S. Company territory. 

Information we have obtained 
shows there to be a total of 5714 
hauling miles covered by the 
route wagons each day in deliver- 
ing milk to the plant. The trips 
to and from the plant makes a 
daily haul of 115 miles. Of this 
115 miles, 66 miles are made on 
improved roads and 49 miles on 
dirt roads. 

The division is as follows for 
each route: 

Geisy Route—814 mile haul one 
way. 6 miles improved, 214 miles 
dirt. 

C. A. Johnston Route—8% 
mile haul one way. 1 mile im- 
proved, 714 miles dirt. 

Case and Rose Route—5 mile 
haul one way. 3 miles improved, 
2 miles dirt. 

Gonders Route—814 mile haul 
one way. 4 miles improved, 4% 
miles dirt. 

H. §. Johnston Route—6. mile 
haul one way, 5 miles improved, 
1 mile dirt. 

Cordell Rout—9 mile haul one 
way. 6 miles improved, 3 miles 
dirt. 

McCuen Route—5 mile haul one 
way. 4 miles improved, 1 mile 
dirt. 

Armstrong Route—7 mile haul 
one way. 4 miles improved, 3 
miles dirt. 


One of the finest dairy barns in Trumball County. This farin 8 


Hauling Costs Ove 
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All of dirt road is at far end of 
routes with exception of H. S. 
Johnston route where it comes in 
middle of route. - 


Pooled Routes Last Year 
The hauling costs for the year 
ending April Ist, 1921, were pool- 
ed by all routes and cost an aver- 
age of 2214 cents per hundred. 


The monthly cost varied from 


December. ro 

This year, instead of pooling 
the routes, each route is placed 
upon its own responsibility. — 

Both plans have some com- 
mendable features: The former 
because it recognizes a high de- 
eree of community responsibility. 

The latter tends toward reute 
efficiency which is even more desir- 
able. Under the pooling plan it is 
argued by many that the neces- 
sary attention was not given to 
keeping down costs on the indi- 
vidual routes because it was 
known all routes helped to pay the 
cost. The most efficient route was 
ealled upon to pay some of the 
costs created by another less effi- 
cient. This is shown from figures 
representing one route that col- 
lected 21% of the total milk haul- 
ing costs and paid for its own 
maintenance 12% of the total cost. 
It cost producers of this route 
$1530.11 last year to help pay for 
maintenance of other routes. 

Last year the total hauling cost 
was $16,201.80. This year it is’ 
argued the total cost will be les- 
sened some owing to better man- 
agement of routes which comes 
when each must make its own 
way. 


1514 cents in June to 36 cents in 


Hauling Committee 
One general hauling committee 


composed of the following mem- . 


bers supervises hauling problems: 
C. L. Watros, Chairman; Fred 
Grinnell, Fred Custer, E. J. 
Knight, T. R. Forbes, Clyde Gran- 
ger, E. D. Phebus and Thomas 
Johnston: Thru efforts of the 
committee there has been consid- 
erable improvement in having 
milk delivered at the plant in a 
manner which is satisfactory. 
Expression is made that in the 
not far distant future, motor. 
trucks will be used for milk de- 
livery at the Cortland plant. In 


; 
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plies milk for the vi 
producing the best quality product. 


connection with this article the 
Reporter had hoped to give some 


information concerning its feasi- 


bility, but due to delay in secur- 
ing some of the necessary data it 
will be necessary to publish this 
at some future time. 


FIVE LOCALS AROUND 
~~ CORTLAND 


: five Locals of the D. - ; 
There are five [10¢ would be so apt to attend Local 


C. §. Company into which the 

“dairymen are organized in the 

Cortland territory. These Locals 

and their officers are as follows: 
Cortland Local 


O. B. Churchill—President. 
G. L. Parke—Secretary. 
W. T. Deckert—Treasurer. 
- G. L. Parke—Adv. C. Member. 
J. P. Dilley—Adv. C. Member. 


Fowler Local. — 
H. J. Forward—President. 
Ward Trumbull—Secretary. 
Geo. Cover—Treasurer. 
Geo. Cover—Adv. C. Member. 
Clyde Granger—Adv. C. Mem- 
ber. 
Johnstown Local — 
T. A. Denman—President. 
KE. R. Millikin—Seeretary. 
E. R. Millikin—Treasurer. 
L. G., Elder—Adv. C. Member. 
Geo. Moran—Adv. C. Member. 


~ East Mecca Local 
E. J. Knight—President. 
Geo, O. Kennedy—Secretary. 
T. A. Jacoby—Treasurer. 
A. P. King—Adv. C. Member. 
West Mecca Local 
F. S. Clemens—President. 
W. R. Elston—Secretary. 
H. S. Gale—Treasurer. 

G. N. Mahannah—Adv, C. Mem- 
ber. 
Territory Fully Organized 

Insofar as: shippers to the Cort- 
land plant are concerned, they 
are fully organized. It is one of 
the strong organization points of 
the D. C. S. Company. All of the 
five Locals are concerned with the 
Cortland plant and their prob- 
lems are identical, Question has 
been raised whether or not these 
Loeals ought to combine into one 
Local. There are some very good 
arguments in favor of the move. 
To combine in this way would un- 
doubtedly make for greater effi- 


16,000.00 
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ciency in handling business. The — 


strength of one large Local would 
be sufficient to pay a Secretary in 


proportion to the work he would 


have to do. As organized at the » 
present time there can be no un- 
dertakings until all of the five 
Locals have taken action. It makes 


considerable extra work and often 


delays matters of importance. 
Practically the only objection to. 
this is whether the members 


meetings in one central place as 
those held in the various centers. 


In some cases, members would 


-have to travel twelve miles in or- 


der to attend meetings in Cort- 
land. To the majority it would — 
probably make little difference. 


The fact is there has not been 


an over amount of enthusiasm 


shown in attending meetings. It 
might be that a larger meeting 
with a little ‘‘pep’’ put into it 
would shake something loose. 
Solid for Organization 
The Cortland producers are 

loyal to the D. C. 8S, Company. 
even tho they sometimes appear to 
have a chip on their shoulder, — 


There is too much old Scotch-Irish ae 


blood in the community for it not 
to recognize a good thing. set 

Considerable Change Made — 
Our only knowledge comes from — 


some of the old time residents of — 


the community which is good 
enough and shows a considerable 
change has taken place in the com- 
munity toward itself since the or- 
ganization of the D. C. 8. Com- 


pany. The spirit of co-operative — 


effort has grown and developed 


an interest between neighbors — 


much to their mutual advantage. 


Opportunity now exists for some _ 
of the progressives to do much — 
good for the community which — 


could probably not meet with suc- 
cess but for the new spirit of co- 
operative interest aroused by the 
dairy organization. yo men ae 
These Locals, whether they re 
main separate or combine, have 
some important work to do and 
which means much in the futur 
prosperity of their members. They 
must be aggressive along the line 
which go to make more profitabl 


operation of the dairy farms. 
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Mage of Cortland and t 
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CORTLAND 
SAVINGS 
AND 
BANKING 
COMPANY 


‘Cortland; Ohio. 


Capital and Surplus 
$75,000.00 


Generous, accom- 
_modating service 
in all lines of 
banking 


Caught on the way home. 


GIVES $300.00 A DAY TO 
CORTLAND 


Question may be raised by some 
whether it pays men to work to- 
gether for common interest. Ocea- 
sionally the remark is made ‘‘the 
D> Cas: Company has been of no 
benefit.’’ 

Let us consider what it has done 
for Cortland. 

Until 1917 when the dairy or- 
ganization commenced operation 
it was never necessary to pay pro- 
ducers a price but a few cents in 
excess of butterfat prices. Since 
1917, butterfat has not been the 
basis of price. It has only acted 


-as one of the factors which go to 
make up the value of milk in this 


territory. 

There are many producers 
around Cortland who have been 
in the business long enough to re- 
call some of the prices paid and 
will verify the statement that the 
price of milk never exceeded $1.10 
per hundred when butter and 
cheese markets were at points 
they are today. In many sections 
of the country where milk is 
bought for butter and cheese pur- 
poses, the price this month is 
around 90 cents to $1.00 per hund- 
red. Even in condensory sections 
the milk price is slightly above 
those figures. 


Not entirely, but in a large de- 
gree, the extra 80 cents per hund- 
red that is paid this month his been 
influenced by the dairy farmers 
who have cooperated together. 


During this summer while pro- 
duction has been heavy $300.00 
per day has been brought into the 
community that would not have 
come but for the fact one of the 
best markets in the United States 
is at hand and producers are work- 
ing together in a way that tends to 
keep it in a healthy condition and 
better its possibilities. 


We didn’t stop a full load on the way in. 


At the present time when the 
nation is going thru one of the 
greatest business depressions it 
has ever known and has brought 
the agricultural sections over the 
country face to face with bank- 
ruptcy, the Cortland community 
is proceeding in a manner which 
hardly indicates any part in the 
business upheaval. 

The dairy farmers around Cort- 
land have of course suffered from 
falling markets, but in compari- 
son. with the grain, cattle and cot- 
ton men and even with dairy 
farmers in the manufacturing cen- 
ters, they are indeed fortunate. 


In the west the sheep and cattle 
are mortgaged for more than their 
market value; in the south cotton 
growers turned over last year’s 
crop to pay the bankers for money 
loaned to plant the crop. Grain 
men have suffered even as much. 
Dairy farmers in many sections 
have either had no market or have 
had to accept butter fat prices. 

It is worth while for Cortland 
to review these things and to in- 
erease effort in behalf of the most 
substantial industry it could have. 


Sells Butter and Cheese 


Attention is called to the adver- 
tisement in this issue wherein the 
merchant advises to buy good but- 
ter and cheese instead of substi- 
tutes. 

A representative of the Repor- 
ter made inquiry and found con- 
siderable oleo is sold by local. gro- 
cers. One grocer said the dairy 
farmers created a demand for it, 
and he had to supply their wants. 
If we were running that grocery 
we would let the dairyman starve 
or eat butter. 

Members of the D. ©. 8. Com- 
pany ought to at least congratu- 
late Mr. Gail for his good advice. 


Mention Reporter ads when answer- 
ing advertisements. 
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BUILDING CORTLAND’S 
DAIRY BUSINESS 


See Building Cortland’s dairy busi- 

a ness does not necessarily mean to 
keep more cows or to increase the 

number of dairy farmers. In- 


served to refuse all advertising of a sns-_ 


DAIRYMEN'S 


stead, it means to make the bus 
ness already there more efficient 
and profitable. ‘ 

There is no puzzle as to the face 
tors which will go to make the 


able. The puzzle lies mostly in in- 
teresting the community to the 
point of taking action. 


In this issue, Mr. C. L. Watros 


has shown the first step is breed- 


ing, feeding and weeding. Local 
organizations can make good sires 
available to the communty. ‘Thru 


meetings they can greatly teach 


lessons in care and feeding. 
If it is necessary, co-operative 


bull associations can be formed 


and cow test work encouraged, 

“Phese_are things which affect 
the individuals and give them a 
chance as dairymen. There neyer 
will be a time. when ordinary cows 
kept in the ordinary way will do 
more than give their owners a lot 
of hard work and a small pay en- 
velope. The dairy organization 
nor any other influence ean never 
change this fundamental econ- 
omie law. Producers are in com- 
petition with each other and the 
weak must go down. Unless a 
community makes itself strong by 
strengthening the individuals 
comprising it, that community 
will also lose out as the weak indi- 
vidual. 


As a dairy community, Cort- 


‘land has more than ordinary op- 


portunity to advance. If there is_ 
failure to take advantage of this 
opportunity the time is coming 


when some other community will” 


take the opportunity away. In. 
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ALL KINDS OF 
HARDWARE 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE FARM 


business more efficient and profit- duct, 


ness, the eclient ne farms, 
good dairy cows, quality of pro- 
efficient and prosperous 
dairy farmers, 


Opportunity it not gone. It has 
just came to dairymen in eastern 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania. 


BREEDING, FEEDING AND 
- WEEDING | 


Following the conclusions of a 


speaker at a farmers’ Tnstitute 
meeting a few years ago in which 
he said good dairy: cows are made 
by proper breeding, feeding and 
weeding has made a herd of. un- 
usual eattle on the farm of C. L. 
Watros, Cortland, Ohio. 


In speaking of his cows Mr. 
Watros said he was unable to pur- 
chase registered stock to start 
with so he purchased a promising 
young calf from registered par- 
ents as a foundation and has con- 
tinued to breed to registered sire 
ever since. Only heifer calves 
from the best cows are raised and 


while the herd is still in the grade. 


class the production of milk shows 
more than ordinary cows, 


One cow was pointed ‘out, a 
Durham-Holstein cross 10 years 
old, that produced 1600 pounds of 
milk and 77,5 pounds of butter 
for the month of June. This cow 
has a daughter that produced 
2167 pounds: of milk with 96.8 
pounds of butter for the month of 
May. A grand-daughter freshen- 


;ARNES HARDWARE COMPANY 


CORTLAND, OHIO. 


September, has produced | 8,000 — 


gives four generations all milking. 


Another cow produced 2000 
pounds of milk for June. A young 


heifer has produced 8500 pounds 
With | 


of milk since September. 
four of the herd milking since last — 


September, the eight cows pro- — 
duced 375 pounds of milk in one — 


day or. an average of 44 pounds. 


Mr. Watros says good. Cows are. 
never at their best unless probea 
cared for and properly fed and 
in his opinion improper care and 
feeding is responsible for as many 


“low preducers as. is their breed- 
‘ing amongst grade herds. 


Cows 
must be weeded out. 
many pure breds that should be 
weeded out instead of being sold 
at public auction. 


The dairyman who pays a good 
price for pure bred stock is nat-| 
urally more inclined to give pro- 
per attention but the common old 
scrub must get along on corn 
stalks and timothy hay and conse 
quently fail to pay her way. 


Mother’s Ologies—Daughter—‘‘ Yes, i 


I’ve graduated, but now I must inform 

myself in psychology, philology, 

bibli—7?— ae 
Practical Mother—‘‘Stop! I have 


arranged for you a thorough course in 


roastology, bakeology, stitchology, 


darnology, Datoholeay: and general do- 


mestic hustleology.’’—Texas Christian 
Advocate (Dallas). hy : 


ie 
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A great grand-daughter : 
t calf, fresh the last of 
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pounds of milk to July 1st. This 4 


There are 


A large number of milking machines are in operation around Cortland 
and giving satisfaction. Many of the smaller dairies haye found pro- 
fit in their use. : 


STARTLING FACTS 


Some very significant facts for 
the dairy industry have been pre- 
sented by Mr, S. H. Greene, 


Secretary-Manager of the Cali- 


fornia Dairy Council. 
A survey was made of 55,000 
- children in Los Angeles, Calif., by 
Dr. Everett C. Beach, and the 
startling fact was revealed that 
children who are users of milk 
complete the eight grades of 
school work two years’ earlier 
than non-users of milk. The sur- 
_vey also showed that the milk 
users were superior: in athletic 
contests to the non-users. 
This survey is of inestimable 
_ value and can: be ‘studied from 
» many angles. 
Looking at it from the financia 
_ viewpoint, and recognizing that 


_ there are approximately 100,000 


: 


children in the elementary schools 


of Los Angeles alone, and that 20 - 


- per cent of these are retained two 
_ years longer in their school work 
than necessary, My. Greene fig- 
tres that the total loss to the city 
each year runs into the millions of 
dollars. | of 
It costs about $75.00 of the pub- 
_ lie money to keep a child in ele- 
- mentary school each year, or $150 
for two years. Twenty thousand 
retarded children, therefore, cost 
the tax payers of Los. Angeles 
__ $3,000,000.00. _ 
If the city were to buy a pint 
of milk for every one of these te- 
- tarded children for the entire 
eight years of the elementary 
course, and if the children .maile 
normal progress as a result, there 
would be a considerable sum left 
out of the present cost of keepitg 
them in school two years longtr 
than the normal children. 
_ here is another angle: 20,0 
children occupy seats in the scho4l 
buildings for a little over ty 
years longer than necessary. T 
means additional expense. 
- Furthermore, the two ext 


cial activities, at home, on the 
farm, or in the city producing. 

All of this, says Mr. Greene, is 
aside from, and in addition to, 
the detrimental effect of these re-* 
tarded children upon their class- 
mates. 

All told, the loss is appalling. 


California Dairy Council, with the 
able assistance of Dr: Everett C. 
Beach, is now working under the 
slogan ‘‘F'ree Milk is as Necessary 
in the Schools as Free Text 
Books.’’ They are also working 
on getting a seale in every school 
so that the children can be weigh- 
ed and measured carefully, and 


As a result of these findings, the Soonelg q later you é yt Ca 


also they are following the slogan 


of all Dairy Councils, namely 
“The Milk Way is the Health 
Way’’ and ‘‘Every Child Should 


Have at. Least a Quart of Milk 


Every Day,”’ 
The Dairy Industry should re- 
cognize the opportunities afforded 


by such investigations as these. 


It is very important that this in- 
formation be spread thruout the 
country, and it is only thru co- 
operation and thru effective pub- 
licity on the part of everybody en- 
gaged in this great industry that 


. these facts can be made known. 


Every man engaged in this 
Dairy Industry should see to it 
that he is spending some of his 
money in marketing his dairy pro- 


‘ducts rather than spending his 


entire amount of money in pro- 
ducing. Every person engaged in 
this industry should recognize 


that it is to his advantage to as- | 


sist in conducting publicity of | 
this nature such as will cause the | 
public to recognize the true value 
of milk and its products. Then 
this important industry will begin 
to assume the place it deserves. 
Dairying is a big business, and a 
most fundamental one to human 
life and human progress. 

It is only by getting behind the 
Dairy Council work that this edu- 
cational propaganda can be con- 
ducted most effectively in the 
shortest time and at the least pos- 
sible expense. 

Resolve.today to set aside a 
portion of your budget for co- 
operative publicity, You know 
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| PRICE REPORTER 


ANY dairymen are finding that the 
De Laval Milker is more essential than 
ever in times of lower prices. It enables 


. milk to be produced cheaper by saving time; 


and increases the flow of milk, because it oper- 
ates in a manner most pleasing to the cow. 
Therefore the De Laval Milker makes more 
profit for its owners by producing more milk at 
less cost. It will'do the same for you: 

Sold on such easy terms that you can 

use it while it is paying for itself. 

Send for full information. 
THEDELAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 

NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


THANK YOU FOR PAST 33 YEARS’ PATRONAGE 
AND I AM STILL IN BUSINESS. 
Cc. M. WILDMAN 


For Sale at your Dealer 
ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


EAGLE MIKADO 


Made in five grades 


: licity by the rice growers and Dairy Industry can be equally sue- 
what splendid results have been dealers, the paint people, the cessful, if not more so, because of 
secured thru co-operative pub- raisin growers, and others. The the superior value of our product. 
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‘The Old Reliable”’ 


is offering some especiaily 
good bargains in 


PIANOS 


Player Pianos 
Talking Machines 


——__—_— 


The assortment is large and 
the prices asked are very 


low considering quality. 


Think of buying a good 
guaranteed New Upright 
Piano with: bench and scarf 
delivered to your home for 


$250.00 


——— 


A good second-hand player 
piano fully guaranteed for 


$200.00 


—— 


Talking machines, all kinds, 
prices and terms. 


—_—— 


Drop a card for a list of our 
musical bargains. 


— 


SATISFACTION - 
GUARANTEED 


——— 


HALL’S 
MUSIC 
STORE . 


23 Years in Warren, Ohio 


Scene taken on the farm of C. L. Watros, Cortland, Ohio. 
owns cows that pay a return to him by giving enough milk to more than 
pay eost of keep. ; 


Mr. Watros 


> 


EARLY FARM SOCIETIES 
STIMULATED PRODUCTION 


reeeene 


Early agricultural records se- 
cured by the Ohio Experimental 
Station show that among the first 
associations formed ‘‘for promot- 
ing agriculture’’ was a society or- 
ganized by Martin Baum, in 1818, 
at Cincinnati. 


About the same time an agricul- 
tural society was organized in 
Youngstown, <A year or two later 
Washington county followed with 
an agricultural society. 


In an early crop-growing con- 
test a Washington county farmer 
produced more than 100 bushels 
of corn to the acre. 


In 1833 a society organized in 
Delaware county offered $1. 50 as 
a prize for the best pair of pigs; 
$2 for the best 10 yards of linen 
and 75 cents for the best pair of 
woolen socks. 


The organization and reorgani- 
zation of these societies finally led 
to the formation of the State 
Board of Agriculture in 1844. 

The Miami Exporting Company, 
organized i in 1803,.started the first 
bank in Ohio. 


The Licking Exporting Com- 
pany, organized at Granville in 
1820, sold pork for $1.25 per 100 
pounds in Canada. The hogs were 
driven to Sandusky where they 
were slaughtered and the pork 
shipped by boat to Montreal. 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Suppose Thomas Edison should 
have asked these questions, how 
many farmers could answer them? 

What size silo is best? — 

What is the rule to measure ear 
corn in the crib? i 

What is the rule to measure 
hay in the stack? 

How much corn will your wag- 
on box hold? 


How to make the best ne 
wash? 


What is good for a sick stom 


ach? 


Give an antidote for bug poison. : 


Give remedies for common dis- 
eases of live stock. i 


What is the best conerete mix- 
ture for a barnyard pavement? 


f 


These and many more are ans- 
wered in a ‘‘Farmer’s Record and 
Account Book’’ being distributed 
by the Youngstown Citizens Sav- 
ings Company, 5 Market St, 
Youngstown, Ohio. A copy can 


be had free by calling at the bank - 


or by mailing your name and ad- 
dress to the bank with a et 
to send a copy to you. 


BUILDING BOOM FORECAST 


“Only the inability to build 
homes fast enough to supply the 
demand keeps a big majority of 
American families from owning 
their own homes,’’ declared Jas. 
A. Devine, secretary of the Ohio 


THE 
GRISWOLD COMPANY 


WARREN'S LARGEST DEPARTMENT STORE 
Four Floors 58x160 Feet eee 


| 


$54,000.00 
is to be given out in 
“G’’ CASH STAMPS oS 
A at -— 
a the main location 


21-25 South Park Ave. 
WARREN, OHIO 


Sage 


. Loan institutions were the agency 


-mable value to any community is 


Devine declared the Ameri 


becoming one of home owners,’ 
he declared. 


States had srenicld: th 
g of the American home. © 


PF 5 Bothwell, national secre- 
tary of the hotel. men’s organiza- 
tion at a convention just con- 
cluded stated that ‘‘the renais- 
sance of cliff dwellers is coming.’ 
He declared the old- fashioned 
American home is passing along 
with the horse, and in due time 
will be exhibited along with the 
stuffed dodo bird and the egg of 
the auk. People are moving into 
hotels, according to Bothwell. A 


Not so, according to Secretary 
of the building and loan organiza- 
tion. ‘‘Ohio is soon to witness 
the greatest home building boom 
in its history,’’ he declared.) 
‘Every effort of the 800 Building 
and Loan institutions in Ohio dur- 
ing the next year is to be turned 
to home building.’’ Devine de- 
clared that the home shortage i in 
Ohio has reached serious propor- 
tions and that the Building and 


best equipped to bring relief. 


“The publie will realize within 
the next year of just what inesti- | 


a well organized building and loan 
company. It is these financial i in= 
stitutions that will take up and 
solve the house shortage problem 
in the way it should be solve 


home would never pass out 
existence. ‘‘Instead the nation i is 
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SAVE FOOD | STOP WASTE 


_ DAIRY FARMERS! 
TURN COLD INTO GOLD 


g : SAVE LOSS FROM SOUR MILK RETURNED—HIGH BACTERIA 
COUNTS—POOR BUTTER OR LOW-QUALITY CHEESE 


Cool Milk and Cream Below 50° F 


MAKE SPECIAL EFFORTS IN SPRING, SUMMER, AND FALL, BUT 


COOL THROUGHOUT THE YEAR | 


Milk and cream should be cooled to 50° F. or Use water direct from a well or spring unless a 
4 lower. To do this ice is nearly always necessary. colder source is available. If ice is not obtainable, 
i] If you can not possibly get ice, use the coldest water arrange for running water in the milk storage tank. 
: ; ; If this is impossible, arrange the equipment so that 
available. Don’t use water that has been warmed all water pumped for farm stock passes first through 

by running over the ground, or by standing in tanks. the cooling tank. 2 


A Surface Cooler Sawes Time and Ice 
IT CUTS THE‘ICE BILL IN TWO AND PERMITS THE COOLING OF MORNING’S MILK AT THE FARM 


-A COOLING TANK SIZE OF TANK 
A necessity in the milk house. It’s used for final Four gallons of water for each gallon of milk 
cooling and storage. Best made with a 2-inch layer when ise is used. Otherwise, double the capacity. 
of cork between a double shell of 4-inch concrete. The cans should be set in the tank on a rack so that 
One made of sound 2-inch plank is next best. Tanks water can circulate under them. Arrange a drain 
of plain conerete or metal require more ice for cool- so that the tank can be emptied and cleaned fre- 
ing. Provide a tight cover. quently. Water should enter tank near the bottom. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR COOLING—READ CAREFULLY 


| 1. Have the tank water at 40° F. or lower be- 4. Milk should flow slowly over the cooler and 
i: fore milking. In addition, at least 2 pounds of ice * be cooled to within 3° of the temperature of the 
/ a is needed for every gallon of milk to be stored if water. 

| the milk is cooled over the surface cooler ta 58° F. 


5. When a ean is filled from the surface cooler, 


ye or below, set into the tank immediately. Always have ice in 
. 2. Start water running through the surface ; the tank when milk or cream is being stored unless 
cooler. For ever gallon of milk or cream cooled, the water is below 45° F. The water should always 
10 or 15 gallons jof water should pass through the reach the necks of the cans. 
| cooler. | 6. Keep cans in storage tank until ready to 
3. Pour milk over the cooler as soon as drawn ship. During hauling, protect them with a blanket 
from the cow. Col cream as soon as separated. or felt jackets. 
DON’T GUESS TEMPERATURES — USE A THERMOMETER 


CLEAN AND STERILIZE THE COOLER, CANS, PAILS, AND OTHER MILK UTENSILS. 
COOL MILK AND OREAM AND PREVENT LOSSES. 


| 
Ten Gallons of Spoiled Milk Cost More than a Half oe of Ice 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, DAIRY DIVISION 
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ALFRED BAILEY 
Tester at Cortland Plant 


CORTLAND MILK AVERAGES 
ABOVE 3.5%. 


Testing milk is another of those 
thankless jobs to which human be 
ings fall heir. No one is ever suz- 
prised to receive & high test. Sur- 
prises all come when the test goes 
low. 

Alfred Bailey, tester at the 
Cortland plant has the same prob- 
lems all testers have with the ad- 


ditional one of happening to be 


a relative of a milk dealer. Mr. 
Bailey is a young man with 
strength of purpose, thorough in 
his work and reliable in its result. 
He has more than ordinary vision 
into the problems of dairy farm- 


‘ers and is interested in matters 


the D. C. S. Company must. be. 


S 


ducing animal. 


“mixed in. 


pertaining to their welfare. There 
is no person who believes in and 
hopes for the D. C. 8. Company to 
do good, in a greater degree. 


There is so little general know- 
ledge amongst dairymen as to 
how butterfat gets into milk and 
the influences affecting it as to 
cause many controversies. Un- 
fortunately the milk tester is 


looked upon as the sole sourée of . 


variations. 


It is not probable that any tes- 
ter can make tests and have all 
absolute correct. It is a well 
known fact that different results 
may be secured from the same 
sample of milk. However, such 
irregularities are of minor import- 
ance and cause no loss unless some 
radical mistake is made during 
the work. Testers employed by 


qualified to do their work pro- 
perly before they are given jobs. 


Sometimes it is Hard to account 
for variations that oceur from 


month to month. The test may go 


up or down without any seeming 
cause, 


In the Cortland district there 
are many mixed herds, The grade 
herds generally run to Holsteins 
with J ersey, Durham or Guernsey 
There are often mis- 
taken ideas concerning the Jersey 
cow. The ordinary grade Jersey 

may.or may not be a high fat pro- 
Breeders of Jer- 
sey stock have found that a poor 
Jersey is about the most inconsis- 
tent animal on hoofs. Her fat 
may be up or down, nee the 


not understand. In northern Ohio 

the Holstein is generally bred up 
and given a chance while the Jer- _ 

sey and other breeds of cattle are. 
taken for granted. If Jerseys are. 
kept in the herd they ought to be 
good Jerseys. The kind of Jer- 

seys that produce a lot of fat and 

keep persistently at it. Otherwise’ 
there should be no surprise if the 

test varies greatly, 


The-mixed herd is not one to be 
recommended. Dairymen can pro- 
fit more by selecting a breed of 
cows’ and proceeding to breed 
them up for a good test and milk 
flow. : 


Thru the cow test association 
work it does not take long to dis- 
cover good cows and poor cows 
in the herd. Many surprises come 
both as to milk'flow and amount of 
fat produced from various mem- 
bers of the herd.. 


Variations in test may also be 
expected during the year as var- 
ious members of the herd cease 
milking. The high fat producers 
or the low ones may go dry and 
cause this. ; 


The composite test is the most. 


accurate but expense prohibits its — 


use as a means of determining fat 
for each individual producer. 


The system of testing in opera- 
tion by D. C. S. Company testers 
is perhaps the most satisfactory 
to be had. It insures- producers 
fair tests insofar as possible. 
most every case the plants that 
pay on tests made by D. C. S. 
Company testers are obliged to 
pay for more fat each month than 
is actually received. 


In employing testers, the Board 
of Directors have expected of 
them in addition to testing milk 
for butterfat to take an active 
part in bringing about good qual- 
ity milk. 


When milk is received with a 
bad odor, or is. running high in 
temperature or acidity, or is ap- 
parently in a dirty condition, it 
is the duty ofthe tester to help 
the producer from whose farm 
such milk comes in remedying 


dairyman who ecoa afew Jerseys the troubles This is a mighty 
in his herd to help the herd test 
will be liable to variations he can- — 


purpose. 


Tn | 


valuable service but it has not 
been looked upon as such. Many 
take exception to such efforts and 
promptly tell the tester his only 


business is to test the milk. 


There should be no _ offense 
taken to efforts to better the pro- 


duet any man makes for it means ~ 


money in his pocket. 


Loeal organizations ought to 
discuss. and thoroughly — under- 
stand the service the tester can 
render. Actually the efforts he 


‘might make to bring about an ex- 


tra good quality of milk would 
mean more to the community than 
the protection given in testing. 


There are many times when 
problems will arise between the 
tester and individual producers. 
These problems ought to be dis- 
eussed frankly and never should 
it be necessary to. aceuse each - 
other with any thing but honest 
Make the tester feel his 
services are valuable and appre- 
ciated and take advantage of any. 
assistance he may give either in 
securing better tests for the herd 
or raising the standard of ene 
milk sold. 


ROCK BOTTOM PRICES PAID 
100 YEARS AGO | 


Prices, as paid by an early farm- 
ers’ cooperative organization in 
Licking county in 1821, were: 

Wheat, 25 cents a bushel; oats, 
1214, corn 12, potatoes 1214, flour 
$1 per hundred, chickens 37 cents 
a dozen, eggs 314 cents and maple 
sirup 6 cents a gallon. 


However, these values were 
only allowed when articles were 
taken in exchange for products. 
The figures were taken from old 
records secured by the pie Ex- 
periment Station. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate in this column is three cents 
per word for first insertion. Two 
eents per word for additional inser- 
tions. Copy must be in 10 days pre- 


» eeding date of SUL ennee Dairymen’s 


Price Reporter, 


Box No. 1, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


High Germinating Alfalfa, $7.00 per 
bushel; Red Clover, $6.00; Sweet Clover, 
$6.00; Kanred Wheat, "$2. 25; Kansas 
Turkey, $8275. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Reliable seed. SALINA, KANSAS. 


Wooden Butterfly Walker 161861, owned by Ww. A. Fee & Son 
Copland, Ohio. 


~~ 


satisfactorily.. 


PPUBLIC. <1) 


SALE BILLS | 
We print them promptly ‘ahd. cn 


Best of work- fl 
manship. One or more colors. | 


The Kind That Advertise 


AN display stands out in 
heavy type. 


‘When thinking of Sale Bills, x 


think of ae 


The Coniene Herald 


CORTLAND, OHIO 


SHOE 
‘BEST=2%| 


CORTLAND, OHIO’ 
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WORK DONE 
WHILE YOU WAIT 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


We Also Repair Harness 


~ 


| BROOKSIDE 


CORTLAND, oHi0 a 


CHICKEN DINNERS 
_ DINNER PARTIES — 

_ AFTERNOON TEAS 

_ BRIDGE LUNCHEONS — 

| SUNDAY DINNERS _ 

‘BREAKFAST PARTIES 


PD G& 8S. COMPANY DIRECTORY 


be 


Local Officers for the Year Commencing 


June 1, 1921 Yon 


az 


Adamsville Local 


& 
T D Baird, Pres; A D Reaugh, Secy; 
T B Minnis, Treas; G B Hanna, Adv C. 


: Alliance Local 
Frank Winn, Pres; A F Hazen, Sec 


vy; 
B F Shaffer, Treas; S S Lipely, L A. 


Domino, Adv C. x 
Andover Local i 


- \ 

J H Sparling, Pres; W S Crow, Secy; 
W S Crow, Treas; Chas Slater, | Vice 
Pres; W S Crow, E L Watson, Adv C. 

Ashtabula Local 

A A Harmon, Pres; J H Brawley, 
Vice Pres; E C McKibben, Secy; Dan 
Fargo, Treas; E C McKibben, Ady C. 

Augusta Local 
-- R G Manfull, Pres; E G McCauley, 
Secy; E G McCauley, Treas; H L Johns- 
ton, Perry Mills, Adv C. 
Austinburg Local 

F M Andrus, Pres; Wm Hanneman, 
Secy; Irons, Treas; F M Andrus, F B 
Cameron, Adv C. 


° Bessemer Local 


* 


a 


Ar - 


W W Morrison, Pres; S J Rhodes, 


Secy; S J Rhodes, Treas; T A Hay, 
Adv C. 


‘6 Bristol Local 


J H Hicks, Treas; John Hyde, A. A 
Barbe, Adv C. > ~ ; : 


; Cambridge Local : 

W G Udell, Pres; R P Moore; Secy; 

- RP Moore, Treas; R P Moore, Adv C. 
- Canfield Local > 

- Monroe Clay, Pres; CS Meeker, Secy; 
S Heintzdelman, Treas; W S Rhodes, 
Adv C. ; 
. Champion Local 
John Stewart, Pres; A P Tyler, Secy; 
CL W Pierce, Treas; S W Pierce, Adv C. 
Chartiers Local 


2 Jas M ‘Paxton, Pres;.J W Quivey, 


Secy; J W Quivey, Treas; Jas M Pax- 
ton, J W Quivey, Adv C. 
Cherry Valley Local 
Howard Hall, Pres; Guy Piper, Secy; 
_ A C Petrie, Treas; B V Loveland, Roy 
Palmer, Adv C. : : 
Colebrook Local 
W A Frantz, Pres; C A Peck, Secy; 
C A Peck, Treas; T G Moore, D A 
Bacon, Adv C. 
Conno. Valley Local 
Sidney Schiever, Pres; John L Wise, 
Secy; John L Wise, Treas; John L 
Wise, Howard F Peffer, Adv C. 
Cortland Local 
O B Churchill, Pres; GL Parke, Secy; 
W T Deckert, Treas; G L Parke, J B 
Dilley, Adv C, t ws 
| Deerfield Local " 
_..C L_ Burkey, Pres; W F Kirkbride, 
Secy; W F Kirkbride, Treas; Dan Beff, 
H H Ross, Adv C. 
: Denmark Local ; 
P Paulson, Pres; G A Huey, Secy; 
J G Herrman, Treas; P Paulson, J G 
Herrmann, C H Blanche, Adv C. 
My Dicksonburg Local 


_ LM Ofensend, Fred Chapman, Secy; 
N P Wood, Treas. 


Fi Dorset Local 


__G_A VanWinkle, Pres: C E Van- 
_ Winkle, Secy; R R Wells, Treas: P C 
ey aveman, W W Smith, C E VanWinkle, 
Adv C. 


ven all the milk they can drink makes 

thy boys and girls. This young 

lander lives on one of the best 
Jairy farms. 


BH G Clark, Pres; M H Barbe, Secy; 


z 


_Secy; 


¢ x 


- DAIRYMEN’S £ 


‘ East Liverpool Local ~~ s 
J Ed Smith, Pres; J D Rice, Seey; 


JD Rice, Treas; J D Rice, Adv C. 


Eighty-Four Local 
M D O’Harra, Pres; Burner Weaver, 
Secy; Burner Weaver, Treas; MS Wil- 
son, Adv C. 
“ Fowler Local 
H J Forward, Pres; Ward Trumbull, 
Secy; Geo Cover, Treas; Geo Cover, 
Clyde Granger, Adv C. } 
Greene Local ie 
H G Moore, Pres; E R Love, Secy: 
D_S Dennison, Treas; A.V Case, C q 
Warren, Adv C. a 
Greenford Loeal ( 
H H Calvin, Pres; A B Williamson, 
Secy; W H Rotzel, Treas; H H Lesher, 
A B Williamson, Adv C. 
. ' Gustavus Local 
HC Grey, Pres; W_A Smith, Secy; EB 
H Partridge, Tres; H C Beatty, G N 
Sharpe, Adv C. m 
Hanover Loeal : 
,J. B. Sanor, Pres; E E Bower, Secy;. 
E HE bower, Troas; WS Leper, Willard 
Hays, Adv C. 
Hartford Local 
F C Reeder, Pres; W G Colton, Secy; 
J Zeigler, Treas; T L Miller, Adv C. 


Hartstown Local 


C C McCurdy, Pres; J S Patton, Secy; ’ 


John Blair, Treas; James F Patterson, 
Adv C. : 
Homeworth Loeal 
G F_Ramsayer, Pres; W L Crist, 
Secy; O C Hahn, Treas; J EB Pilmer, F’ 


S Pieren, Adv C. 


Jamestown Focal 


R C _McCrumb, Pres; Bert Herriott, 
Secy; C M Jamison, Treas; I H Carr, 
Lee McArtman, Frank Murdock, Adv C. 

Jefferson Local 


Elmer R Miller, Pres; O R Wagener, 
Secy; O.R Wagner, Treas; O R Wagener, - 
W_M Hamilton, E R Miller, F H Shore, 
Adv C. 

Johnston Local 

T A-Denman, Pres; E R Millikin, 
Secy; E R Millikin, Treas; L G Elder, 
Geo Moran, Adv C. 

Kinsman Local 

Jas C Mathews, Pres; T A Fell, Secy; 
W D Lossee, Treas; P H Doyle, T A 
Fell, Ady C. 

Leetonia Local ( 

Charles Brinken, Pres; Dallas C Sit- 
ler, Secy; Wilber DeRhodes, Treas; J 
S Kellar, Dallas Sitler, Adv C. 

Manor Valley Local 

J M Blank, Pres; J M B Schall, Secy; 

C W Kemerer, Treas; J M Blank, Adv C. 
c Mecca Local 

E J Knight, Pres; Geo O Kennedy, 
Secy; T A Jacoby, Treas; A P King, 
“Adv C. 

Mesopotamia Local 

C G_ Hoskins,, Pres; H J Sprague, 
Secy; B J French, Treas; H J Sprague, 
E C McPherson; Adv C. 

é Monroe Local 

Chas_Matthews, Pres; W C Shreve, 


ae Fay Hill, Treas; W J Magill, 
we 
Montour Local 
J. A. Matchett, Pres; J H Stewart, 


Secy; J H Stewart, Treas; Robt Bam- 
ford, E H Hays, Adv C. 
New Castle Local ws 
T W_ Houston, Pres; C C Cox, Secy; 
C M Hartzell, Treas; T W Houston, F 
F Forbes, Adv C. 
; New Galillee Local 
W W MeMillin, Pres; R S McAnlis, 
Secy; D G Fields, Treas; W W Mc- 
Millin, Adv C. 
_ New Lyme Local 
S H Bratten, Pres; E J Potter, Secy; 
O L Jones, Treas; H W Meade, EB J 
Potter, Adv C. 
Newton Falls Local 
Robert Van_ Winkle, Pres; D H 
French, Secy; D H French, Treas; H P ; 
Hoffman, W S Griffith, Robert Wan 
Winkle, Chester Hippel, Adv C. 
North Bloomfield Local 
J_M Mitchell, Pres; J Wallace Hoag-- 
land, Secy; J Wallace Hoagland, Treas; 
F M Mack, Adv Cc. 
North Lima Local 


Seth. Basinger, Pres; S U Camp, 
Secy; GS Rapp, Treas; I R Hazen, H A 
Metzler, Adv C. 


North Shenango Local <h 


Free Sinn, Pres; D F Simons, Secy: 
R P Pollock, Treas; D F Simons, Carl 
S Collins, Adv C. 

Orwell Local 

Frank Mooris, Pres; A W Miller, 
Secy; A W Miller, Treas; Ward Spell- 
man, Adv C. 

Palmer Local 


J C Schermerhorn, Pres; Jos Keyser, 


Secy; J C Schermerhorn, Treas: Jos 
ree Roy Roberts, W E Partch, 
Vv Cas 


Paris Township Local 
C F Sheatsley, Pres; Oscar Bowman, 
Secy; Oscar Bowman, Treas; V W 
Sheatsley, C F Sheatsley, W I Slutz, 
Adv C. 
’ Pierpont Local 
C R Derry, Pres; Frank Richcreek, 
Geo Hill, Treas; Frank Rich- 
creek, Harry Stroch, Adv C. 


Poland Local 
Paul_ Grenen, Pres; Levi P Good, 
Bad Roy Baxter, Treas; J E Obenauf, 
vc. 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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OVER 99% |} 
PURE CARBONATE | 
Michigan Limestone Means Clover Hay 


Goratdices hay means Protein for the flesh and lime for the bones. 
* And the Clover Roots put Nitrogen:and Humus into your soil 
—two most valuable assets. | 


Nothing will make your clover grow like 
MICHIGAN PULVERIZED LIMESTONE 


Because it is Carbonate of Lime Soft, porous, finely pulveri 
. zed 
and 99% pure. Quickly soluble in contact with soil ews ; 


MICHIGAN’) IMESTONE: 
"LOVER S9°2 PURE 
No Waste, No Long Waiting for Results 
Send for booklet—*‘Sweetenine Sour Soils’? 


MICHIGAN LIMESTONE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Coal & Iron Exchange, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Largest Agricultural Limestone Mill in the World. Capacity 1800 tons per day. 


Ira sore SERS LES RET REET ERY 


ON JULY ist THIS INSTITUTION PAID 
ITS SAVINGS DEPOSITORS $409,800.84 IN 


INTEREST. ON THE SAME DATE LAST 
YEAR IT PAID THEM $383,163.38. 


SAG ROR ie ORES DS NED 


IN THE FACE OF DECREASING PAY 
ROLLS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY THIS 
INSTITUTION IS GLAD TO REPORT THAT 
ITS PAYROLL FOR ITS DEPOSITORS IS 
GREATER THAN EVER AND THE RATE 
IT PAYS IS THE SAME AS IT WAS WHEN 
PROSPERITY WAS, AT ITS ZENITH. 


ete IF YOU ARE NOT ON OUR PAY ROLL, 
GET ON. 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
First National Bank 


TOTAL RESOURCES—OVER FORTY 
MILLIONS 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Mention The Dairymen’s Reporter in writing to advertisers; it identifies you 
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WORD OF GREETING to-.you in this 

Special Cortland Edition of The Price 

Reporter. Many of you have been pat- 

rons of the Cortland Plant from the 
day the first milk was received in the old can- 
ning factory, and have seen this plant grow to 
one of the largest and most modern plants 
owned by the Company. To the original pat- 
rons as well as the more recent ones we extend 
our best wishes and thank you for the large 
part you have done in making Cortland Plant 
what it is today. 


Your cooperation is requested, and we feel 
sure will be extended to make the produets of 


the Cortland Plant the best of their kind in’ 


the country. We have expended large sums of 
money to completely equip the plant to turn 
out the finest products possible, but to do this 
we must have the finest milk to start with or 
else all our money has been expended fer so 


much wood, iron, steel, and copper junk. You” 
_ can help us to make this equipment valuable 


and to use it for the best advantage of both you 
and ourselves. 


Most of you realize your responsibility and 
are doing all you ean to produce and deliver 
fine milk, others are eareless and indifferent, 
and you are just as much interested in edu- 
eating the poor milk producer to make good 
milk as we are, the buyers of milk. For the 
reason that every lot of milk which is not fine 
and in good shape, even that which is not so 
poor as to be rejected by the weigh man, serves 
to a certain extent to lower the quality of the 


pa a 


) 
| 


fine milk and, therefore, the quality of the 
prodyect turned out. And the consumer who 


in the final roundup makes the price will not 


buy, or if he does buy, will not pay as much 
for off quality goods as he will for strictly fine 
goods.. We, as buyers, manufacturers, and 
sellers of these goods cannot pay you more than 
we get fer the goods less cost of manufacture 
and handling and a reasonable margin of pro- 
fit. Therefore, if our goods are such that they 
will not command the highest market price, we 
cannot pay you as much as if they were, and 
this holds good not only among the patrons of 


Cortland Plant but all plants operated by us 


or any other buyer of milk. When the time ar- 


rives that every individual producer realizes 
_ his own particular responsibility in this matter 


to himself and all his neighbors and bends 
every effort to doing the very best he can, 
many of the problems of the Cooperative Dairy 
Association and buyers of milk will be solved. 
We, therefore, trust that every one of you will 


put your shoulder to the wheel, and when the 
officers of your organization, or the plant fore- 


man, or the company itself asks you to do a 


thing that will improve the quality of your — 


merchandise, that you will whole heartedly 
enter into the thing and help out a plan that 
will remedy the trouble. We wish and trust 
there shall be the heartiest eooperation be- 
tween every one connected with the Cortland 


Plant in all things that may arise, and with . 


this spirit existing among all, we know that 
Cortland wll continue to grow not only in size 
of operation but in quality of goods be 
out. Respectfully, e 


- # 
sired and can be secured. The 


43 


profitably the business which can 
spirit of community interest lately 


ts (Continued From Page Thirteen) 


Richmond Local 


ta J Eastlake, Pres; Jas S$ Sunbury, 
ecy; Jas S Sunbury, Treas; W W 
Bullard, C C Varner, Adv C. 

i Rock Creek Local 

__W J Becker, Pres; F A Wolfer, Secy; 
W L White, Treas; F B Armstrong, 
yhn C Graves, Adv C. 


Rome Local 


Sandy Lake Local 


AB Hebert, Pres; C P Mitchell, Secy; 
> P Mitchell, Treas; W L Crouser, Fred 
Buckley, H L Forbes, Adv C. 


Southington Local 


J C Lauth, Treas; J C Lauth, C 
Griffin, I L Barber, Adv C. 


a _ Springboro Local 


 T F McKinley, Pres; Harry L Brown, 
Secy; F Thornton, Treas; J J 
Mather, W B Ray, T J McKinley, L W 
Chapman, Ady C. 


. Trumbull Local 
_C C Reigert, Pres; D H Smith, Secy; 


H Smith, Treas; J E McFarland, A 
x Bundy, Adv C, 


DO YOU KNOW 


That the Directors of THE 

REALTY MORTGAGE CO. con- 

sists of 17 successful men—four 

anufacturers, seven bank offi- 

cers, two attorneys and four busi- 
pss men? 


Stoek for Sale by 
THE MAHONING SECURITIES 
2 COMPANY 


307-809 Dollar Bank Bldg. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


| To Be a Trained Nurse 


' A FEW MORE pupils can be 
| admitted to class starting in me 

| tember. Thoro Training Schoo 

| three years’ course, meeting all 
4 requirements of State Board of 
| Registration. Large, comfortable 
home and pleasant surroundings. 
Only young women of good char- 
acter, between the ages of 18 and 
35, and possessing high school 
education accepted. 


a 


j 
\ 


| 


or full information, address: 
) Pr neipal of School for Nurses 
The Youngstown Hospital Asso. 
Oak Hill Ave.—Youngstown, 0. 


This bull owned by A. E. and J. P. Dilley, Cortland, Ohio, is a son of 
Emperor Burke Segis Walker 264782 and a grandson of Woodcrest 
Butterfly Walker 161861. 


RT Shepherd, Pres; J C Lauth, eee 


2 a 
; DECIDE NOW | 


Wayland Local if 


_P_N Kropp, Pres; A B Gilbert, Secy; 
H D Cairns, Treas; Chas Shearer, J F 
Jones, Adv C. 

Wayne Local: 

T W McClelland, Pres; R H Wilder, 
Secy; P K Hasson, Treas; C L Ketcham, 
R W Knowles, Adv C. 

Westford Local 


H D Bennett, Pres; C C Fitch, Secy; 
Geo Martin, Treas; H E Britton, H D 
Bennett, Adv C. : 

West Mecca Local 


F S Clemens, Pres; W R Elston, 
ne epee S Gale, Treas; G N Mahanah, 
vc. 


West Penn Ioeal 


Chas _ Martin, Pres; H BE Kennedy, 
Secy; H E Kennedy, Treas; John Mont- 
gomery, Adv C. 


Wheeling Local 
J B Atkinson, Pres; C G Atkinson, 
Secy; C G _ Atkinson, Treas; 
Nichol, L P Bailey, John Supler, H W 
Creamer, J R Haines, F M Daniels, 


Adv C. 
Williamsfield Local 


G. B. Higgens, Pres; F F Rose, Secy; 
W V Smith, Treas; R H Martin, D F 
Henderson, Adv C, 7 


_Windsor Local 
S R_ Wilson, Pres; M M Gladding, 
Secy; J L Loomis, Treas; R W Barnard, 


M M Gladding, C E Noble, S R Wilson, 
Adv C. 


The following Locals did not report 
their officers for this year: Barnesville, 
Blairsville, Brown Township, ‘Coits- 
ville, Farmington, Linesville, New 
Alexandria, Norrisville, Sandyville, 
Wabash, Bayard, Braceville, Butler 
Short Line, Conneaut, Indiana, Little 
Beaver, New Waterford, Pan Handle, 
Transfer, Warren, Beaver Center, Con- 
neautville, Irwin, Moravia, N. Jackson, 
Saegertown, Vernon, Welisburg. 


CORTLAND’S MILLION-DOLLAR 
: INDUSTRY 


(Continued from Page One) 


large extent the future of Cort- 
land. New enterprise is to be de- 


The Novelty 


Store 


Magazines, notions, novel- 
ties, china ware, school sup- - 
plies, tobacco, cigars, ladies’ 
and men’s furnishings, tin, 
enameled and aluminum 
ware, ‘“‘Minimax’’ hosiery. 


H. C. SHAFFER 


aroused should be continued for 
its sure reward. 


As to the success and amount of 
reward in efforts to secure new 
enterprise, the writer is not quali- 
fied to state. Perhaps it would be 

reat and it is not intended to do 
other than encourage such good 
efforts, but lest it be forgotten 
amidst new emthusiasm it seems 
desirous to recall the good the 
dairy industry has done for Cort- 
land and to speak somewhat of the 
need for further effort to build 


always prove a substantial asset. 
We have entered a period of re- 
construction which ealls for 
strengthening the tracks we ride. 
~There has never been a time when 
the chance to lose was greater. 
Intensive competition will best 
many and even an entire dairy 
community might lose itself be- 
- fore the end. 
Loeal effort will decide how sue- 


cessfully any community pro- 
gresses in the future. 

Read the advertisements in the 
Reporter. . 


Village Farm Dair 


CORTLAND, OHIO 


PURE MILK AND CREAM 


PRODUCED UNDER SANITARY CONDITIONS 


WE USUALLY HAVE A FEW 


FRESH COWS 


ON HAND. LET US KNOW YOUR WANTS. 


H. J. HALL, : 


West Dawson St. 
Erie Street 
Prospect Street 
Jay Street 


- PROPRIETOR - 


WARREN, 0. W.&N. Phone 2114, 2115 
NILES, OHIO 


GIRARD, OHIO 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO 


Bell Phone 60, 91 
Bell Phone 514 
Tell. 192 
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Carbon ea Limestone Ss 

S . MORE CORN eR 
NS MORE CLOVER os ee 
a 3€ MORE FERTILITY > ae 
wy é tas a - BU”, : 

; 3 € The Wooster Experiment Station has recently published data | 


showing that if you can deliver two fons of ground limestone 
on your fields at a cost not exceeding $12.00, that the 
increased yields of your crops at present prices in — 
a four-year rotation, will net you 125 per cent, 
profit, ‘and the increased fertility can-— 
not be estimated. 
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Statements of this kind coming from such eminent authority : : i 


are certainly worthy of your careful consideration. - 
/* 


THE HIGH YIELDS OF ANY FARM 
DETERMINE THE MARKET VALUE 
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New low prices are béing uote: If you will use agricultral : 
limestone this fall, orders should be sent us qmickly. 
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THE CARBON LIMESTONE COMPAN) 


814 STAMBAUGH BUILDING *" — | 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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REPRESENTING CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYMEN’S ORGANIZATION 
OF OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 
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‘ A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principl 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Hach 


AUGUST 5, 1921 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


EN WHO HAVE BOOSTED D.S. C. CO. 


By Their Indefatigable Efforts Along Lines of Organization Much Has Been Accom- 
~~ plished Toward Advancing Dairy Interests Throughout This Distrié&t 


P. S. BRENNEMAN 


" Rightfully, Mr. Brenneman is 
credited with having been the 
Master-Mind in organizing the 
‘Pittsburgh District. 

There is probably no square 
foot of ground in thirty-five coun- 
ties on which he has not stood 
‘Seeking the support of some dairy 


farmer in behalf of this Organiza- 


tion. He knows the markets and 


their problems fully and how im- 
portant it is for communities to 
show some initiative of their own 
rather than to expect someone 
else to be doing something for 
them at all times. His first advice 
is, ‘‘Do something for yourself 
and then the D. GC. 8. Company can 
help.’’ 


Ee Bervice and ce-operation are so in- 
‘Aerwoven that we cannot perform one 
hout the other.. 

u 


Everybody in the world depends 
on somebody else. Can some one de- 
pend on you? 


W. J. WILSON 
Mr. Wilson serves as a member 


of the Board of Direetors and 
comes from a territory in Pennsyl- 
vania where all, milk is shipped 
direct to the city. 


He has been concerned with the 
Pittsburgh market for several 
years and is very familiar with 
work which the Dairy Organiza- 
tion has to do. 


J. A. MATCHETT 
Mr. Matchett of Alleghenk Co., 
Pennsylvania, is Treasurer of the 
D. C. S. Company. 


He has helped to organize and 
look after much of the direct ship- 
ped milk territory and is looked 
upon as one of the strong men in 
the Organization. 


(Continued on Page Six) 


Danger From Bogus Milk 


Washington has become the cen- 
ter of the fight to make illegal the 
manufacture and sale of ‘‘Com- 
pounds of skimmed. milk and 
cocoanut oil’’—particularly those 
compounds that. are made to simu- 
late evaporate milk. 

Two types of legislation are now 
being considered by the Congress 
One of these, a bill introduced by 
Congressman Edward Voigt, of 
Wisconsin (H. R. 6215), seeks to 
prohibit in interstate commerce 
traffic in these compounds. The 
other would seek to control coun- 
terfeiting of milk by taxation so 
as to take the profit incentive 
away from ‘manufacturers and 


dealers. With this end in view 
two bills of similar character and 
Imost identical in text have been 
introduced by Representatives J. 
D. Beck of Wisconsin and Joseph 
W. Fordney of Michigan and are 
now in the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

The Voigt bill is in a more ad- 
vaneed stage Of legislation than 
the taxation bills. The ‘House 
Committee on Agriculture, to 
which the Voigt bill was referred, 
has held a series of hearings and 
is now engaged in drafting a re- 
port. 

Many witnesses have appeared 
before the Committée in favor of 


sin showed that 


—uble vitamines. 


Two 


this legislation. Among them were 
Dr. E. V; McCollum, the great 
nutrition expert of John’s Hop- 
kins University; Prof. Oscar Erf, 
of Ohio State University; A. J. 
Glover, editor of Hoard’s Dairy- 
man; Mr. Larsen, chief of the 
Dairy Division, and Dr. Langley, 
chief of the Division of Home 
Keonomies of the U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Gray Silver, 
Washington Representative of the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; ‘A. M. Loomis, secretary of 
the National Dairy Union and act- 
ing for Dr, T. C, Atkeson, Wash- 
ineton Representative of the Na- 
tional Grange; Robt. W. Balder- 
ston, secretary of the Inter-State 
Milk Producers’ Association; 
Seward A. Miller, of counsel of 
the Dairymen’s League; Mr. En- 
gels of counsel for Bordens and 
Charles W. Holman, acting secre- 
tary of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation. In addition 
statements, the ‘effect ‘of which 
was to support the legislation, 
were read from Professor Hart of 


the University of Wisconsin and, 


Prof. H. C. Sherman, of Columbia 
University. 

Opposition to the bill came only 
from that small group of manu- 
facturers who are putting up 
bogus milk compounds. They in- 
troduced a statement from Pro- 
fessor Mendel of Yale University 
to prove that there are vitamines 
in skim milk and that vegetable 
fats are wholesome products. 


What Dr. McCollum Said: 


In his statement, Dr. MeCollum 
made the point that although the 
vegetable fats may be wholesome 
they do not have the vitamines 
which are essential to animal 
growth. He cited the history of 
the human family to show that 
the survival of civilization and the 
dominance of great races has been 
due more largely than we have 
supposed to the influence of out- 
standing food habits. He said 
that consumption of large quan- 
tities of dairy products has been 
characteristic of the most success- 


_ful peoples of ancient and modern 


times. Experiments which he has 
conducted for more than 15 years, 
he said, have shown conciusively 
that the vegetable oils do not have 
the growth producing elements 
and that the substitution of vege- 
table fat for butter in the prepara- 
tion of bogus milks is’ harmful to 
the extent which the vegetable fat 
displaces the butter fat. The harm 
done is through lack of an essen- 
tial element in animal growth 
rather than to the products being 
unwholesome. Dr. MceCollum’s 
dramatic presentation of his 
scientific findings has not been 
satisfactorily answered by the*op- 
ponents. 

The statement from Professor 
Hart of the Univ ersity of Wiscon- 
in commercial 
skimming there remains only 
about ten per cent-of the fat sol- 
Professor Sher- 
man’s statement corroborated Dr. 
McCollum’s testimony before the 
committee. 

Evil Practices of Storekeepers 

The results of a survey among 
storekeepers in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware and New 


Jersey were given the cominitien 
by Robt. W. Balderston, secretary 
of the Inter-State Milk Producers’ 
Association. That association sent 
women investigators throughout 
the territory and in many places 
they were given bogus milk when 
they had asked for the genuine 
article’ In most instances the 
imitation products were selling at 
the same price as the genuine. Mr. 
/Balderston told of merchants who 
advised mothers to use bogus milk 
‘1 preference to real mille. He 
traced the devious methods by 
which manufacturers have label- 
ed these compounds with the effect 
of deceiving customers. This 
proved that labeling does not al- 
ways protect. 

Seward A. Miller of the Dairy- 
men’s League reported results of 
surveys made in New York. In- 
vestigators of the League discoyv- 
ered that women in the foreign 
languages section are purchasing 
milk substitutes, thinking that 
they are getting real milk, ‘*In- 
vestigations of the New York 
‘State Department of Agriculture’’ 
said Mr. Miller, ‘‘corroborated the 
League studies showing that these 
products are often times adver- 
tised as milk.’’ He told of the 
crowing practice among ice cream 
manufacturers of mixing cocoa- 
nut oil into the making of cream, 
‘‘Great damage to the dairy in- 
dustry will result unless suitable 
legislation is passed,’’ he declared. 

Oriental Filth vs. American 


Cleanliness 


Charles W. Holman, acting 
secretary of the National Milk 
Producers’ Federation, said that a 
principle involyed is one of public 
policy to determine whether it is 
more vital to sustain American 
dairy farming asa fundamental 
part of agricultural economy or 
to support the natives and traders 
of the Orient. He ealled atten- 


tion to the practices of municipal 


and state authorities in making 
more stringent their regulations 
to -safeguard the public’ health. 
These regulations, he said, in- 
erease the cost of milk production 
by entailing additional expendi- 
tures by producers. Sueh super- 
vision is not afforded users. of 
vegetable oil fats because of the 
insanitary way in which the raw 
material is handled in the Orient. 
Mr. Holman said in the Orient he 
had seen natives with sore infest- 
ed bodies handling this product. 
“The National Milk Producers’ 
Federation,’ he declared, ‘‘stands 
for the most drastic type of legis- 
lation that Congress can devise to 
protect the American people from 
the menace of bogus milk.’’ 

Professor Erf Tells of Ohio’s 

Fight 

Here is a summary of the state- 

ments made by Prof. Oscar Erf, 


head of the Dairy Department of 


the University of Ohio, who ap- 
peared in favor 
legislation on the invitation of the 
National Milk Producers’ Feder- 
ation: 

‘“‘Bogus milk, or filled milk, is 
not a recent product, Skim milk 
and oil, both animal and vege- 
table, have been combined for culi- 


nary purposes more than 30 years 
ago. 


ig 


of prohibitive 


Calves have been fed on 


mixtibeeee lard’ aa skim milk 
for experimental feeding purposes 
for an equal length of time. 


‘‘In 1907, however, a so-called 
scientifieally mixed and prepared 
animal fat and skim milk com- 
pound was put upon the market 
“as an infant. food and to replace 
condensed milk. 
was supposed to have superior 
merit, but.the fact of the case was 
that after some time experiments 
showed that the food was actually 
deleterious to infants. These 
facts were the primary motive for 
our investigation to show the com- 
parative value of the compound 
with condensed milk. 

‘‘A number of cages of white 
mice were subjected to nutritive 
tests. One lot was fed on con- 
densed milk and after four months 
of growth weighed 182 grams. 
While another lot was fed on this 
compound and weighed 40 grams 
after the same period of time and 


kept under the same conditions : 


otherwise. 


*‘After a number of those ex- 
periments it was -coneluded that 
probably it would be wise to have 
some one else versed in nutritive 
experimental work carry on a ser- 
ies of similar experiments. <Ac- 
cordingly Dr. MeCollum was ask- 
ed to carry on the special work 
with cocoanut oil for the benefit 
of the State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion which at that time was inter- 
ested in finding the truth as to the 
virtue of the compounds that were 
upon the market. Dr. McCollum’s 
tests corroborated the tests made 
by Dr. Lyman and Dr. Black for 
the Ohio Dairymen’s Association. 

“Since these compounds have 
little nutritive value and cannot 
be used in place of condensed milk 
in the diet for infants as well as 


adults, what purpose could they 
have upon the market other than - 


as the Ohio Circuit Court states 
to be used as an instrument for 
fraud. For mixing skim milk and 
oils for culinary purposes has been 
practiced for years and the blend- 
ing of the same into custards, 

vegetables and salads has been 
done so perfectly by using the two 


pvroduets separately that there is. 


no object in having the two prey- 
lously blended together for euli- 
nary use. 


“The mannan claims that 


with every case of milk sold, spe- 
cial directions are given as to the 
use of this material. The fact 
nevertheless remains that the final 
consumer is deceived in many in- 


stanees in that he is trying to buy 


condensed milk which has the in- 
trinsic constituents, namely vita- 
mines, which do not exist any- 
where else, and instead gets a 
compound ‘which is entirely de- 
prived of them. An alloy of gold 
might pass just as well as pure 
gold itself, nevertheless, it does 
‘not have the intrinsic value and 
therefore becomes a counterfeit. 
The manufacturer therefore puts 
himself under the guise that he is 
not responsible for the retailer’s 
action. Yet the circuit court holds 
this view in this particular ease, 


that even though the retailer is — ay 
perpetrating the fraud on the con- 


sumer the manufacturer never- 


theless is a petly to eae intrigue’ 


This product. 


_the pure, 


public, and it is hoped that Con 


lature, only to be killed by an- 


“And to prove ee age: a 
that the innocent public might be 
deceived I need not state the com 
mon, ordinary cases in which peo 
ple are buying this product fo: 
milk and who are not able to reac 
the label, but even intelligent peo 
le are ‘fooled into purchase 0 
‘his bogus milk, The Unitec 
States government in its mainten 
ance regulation provides for con 
densed milk which reads to thi 
effect that condensed milk fo: 
army and navy purposes shall bi 
unadulterated, fresh 
wholesome milk with the wate 
removed. And yet these com 
pounds have been found in thi 
United States Camps and were 
used until their attention was call 
ed to the fact that they were no 
consuming condensed milk bu 
rather a compound. 

‘“‘There is no doubt but ae 
the parties that were responsibl: 
for putting this material into thi 
camps were innocent It there 
fore beeomes doubly — importan 
that the government protect it: 
people in such a way that it woul< 
not be possible to perpetrate 
fraud without peed knowledg: 
of the Same. . 

“<The present Voigt. filled mill 
‘ill should therefore have the en 
dorsement of the consuming pub 
lic as well as the dairy producins 


eress will pass the same.’ — 
Opponents of the bill wdaaitiel 
that approximately 85 . million 
pounds of milk compounds hac 
been manufactured in 1920. Thi 
displaced over 7 million pounds o' 
butter fat and forced it to seek : 
market in the form of butter. 
It was also conclusively show! 
that no additional market is af 
forded farmers for skim milk br 
the production of bogus otk com 
pounds. 
The first gun in the “presen 
campaign was fired at Harrisbury 
where a prohibition measure wa 
passed in the Houes by a majorit; 
of 148 to 18 only to be lost in thi 
Senate in the final hours of th 
session. Next the fight was car 


measure was passed by the Leg 


friendly Governor. A fluke Dp 
vented its passage in New York 
In Wisconsin a bill which passe 
the Legislature has been sened b; 
the Governor, 


Siliow ’s your cold, Donald??? es 
““Verra obstinate.” ee 
‘fAnd how’s your wife??? $e 
“Aboot the same. ’’—London Mail 


be eRe 


DO YOU KNOW 


% That the Directors of THE 
REALTY MORTGAGE CO. con- 
sists of 17 successful men—four 
manufacturers, seven bank off 
* cers, two attorneys and four vi 4 
/ ness men? 33 


\ Stock for ‘Sale by. Ske 


- COMPANY — 
307-309 _ Dollar Bai 


_ For three years we have talked 
about surplus milk, 
srobably given us a hetter under- 
standing of what it is but has 


ight be overcome. 

The fact of the matter is, sur- 
plus milk cannot be overcome 
with any more success than would 
e met in attempts to make water 
r n uphill. Instead of wasting 
time with further talk along the 
line of eliminating surplus milk 
we had better devote efforts to dis- 
cussion of methods of handling 
surplus milk which will return the 
most money to those engaged in 
the dairy industry. Uneven pro- 
duction causes most of the surplus 
milk. If the dealers could buy 
ist the amount of milk they need 
very day they would, no doubt, 
atly prefer to do so, but in or- 
r to have the necessary amount 
1e time in the year it is neces- 
to have the necessary amount 
other times. Dealers who 
lle large quantities of milk 
ve thus been obliged to install 
uipment which allows them to 
vanufacture their supply into 
ome product, or perhaps differ- 
nt products. 

The success of the dealer hand- 
ing but a few gallons of milk de- 
ends largely upon his ability to 
locate producers who will supply 
practically an even quantity thru- 
the year and thus relieve him 
m handling surplus. If this 
be accomplished the margin 
profit is wide and the small 
er can haVe a profitable busi- 
- With the larger dealer who 
handle a portion of this sur- 
his success depends more up- 
: ability to handle the manu- 
uring end to good advantage. 
e is obliged to manufacture a 
volume of milk he can make 
é a good many thousand dol- 
n a very short period of time. 
We Even Monthly Supply? 
rious plans have been sug- 
ested as a means of supplying 
ealers with an even quantity of 
lilk of such an amount as their 
asiness might require, One sug- 
stion has been for producers to 
pa certain amount of milk on 
farm in whatever amounts 
‘ht represent surplus. This 
estion does not seem prac- 


(1st) Ieacias erodithcn are 
ot equipped .to handle surplus 
il 


a) It would be impossible 
ve them all eee to such a 


c eping part. of the lic at 
ne would not increase the value 
milk sold. Hence, the logi- 
ing to do is to find a plan 
will give the producer a 


ount he may require for 
use or live stock feeding. 
ling on ‘‘Surplus Plan’’ 
reral markets have adopted 
SURPLUS PLAN”. of selling 


a & 


which has - 


offered no solution as to how it 


ep tisiently and get the most . 
of it 


for all his milk, excepting — 


J a ae a DAIRYMEN’ 8 
9 alles asi se ae & a. 
a & fas ao a “ 
u ‘plus . 
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features but in itself does not en- 
tirely solve the problem and 
claims are made by. opponents of 
the “‘SURPLUS PLAN” that in 


time it will create a worse situa-_ 


tion to deal with than exists at 
the present time. 

Under the ‘‘SURPLUS PLAN”’ 
the producer is given a certain 
quantity, which represents. 
basic supply. This quantity may 
be the average production for cer- 
tain months during the year. It 
works out something like this: 
Producer ‘‘A’’ ships 15,000 lbs. of 
milk during September, October 
and November, which are the low- 
est production months in the year. 
His average production would 
then be 5000 Ibs. of milk and dur- 
ing the other months of the year 
he would be paid a high price for 
the 5000 lbs. of milk but for any 

quantity in excess of 5000 lbs. he 
would only be paid such an 
amount as would represent its 
value when manufactured into 
some dairy product, 

It has been argued that by this 
plan Producer ‘‘A’’ would soon 
adopt such means in production as 
would tend to give him the 5000 
Ibs. each month. The plan might 
have a tendency to do this but the 
experience during the second year 
on one market where this has been 
tried shows that producers com- 
menced to supply a greatly in- 
creased amount of milk duriny the 
months in which the basic quan- 
tity is determined and, conse- 
quently, flooded the market with 
milk. 

Another question which has 
been brought up in connection 
with the ““SURPLUS PLAN”’ is 
~yhether or not the producer also 
be penalized when his supply falls 
below the basie quantity which he 
is allowed. In one sense, since 
the effort is to secure uniform pro- 
duction, a penalty could be rightly 
imposed, but on the other hand it 
would be impossible to impose 
such a penalty if it came during 
the time of year when the supply 
was short, because there would be 
plenty of markets to which he 
could ship his milk without being 
penalized, and at the same time if 
his shortage came during a period 
of the’ year when surplus milk 
existed, his smaller quantity would 
be a eredit rather than a debit to 
the general situation and it would 
not be fair to meer him on this 
account. 


“Price Plan’’ Can Even Produc- 
tion 

It is true that a definite ‘‘Price 
Plan’”’ with this object in view 
and carried out over a period of 
time would tend to even up pro 
ducton. It would seem that the 
simplest way to do this would be 
to sell all the milk each month as 
near as possible to its actual value. 

The Pittsburgh plan of selling 
milk seems the most practical if 
it will stay more closely to the 
above rule. If it would discon- 
tinue the practice of creating and 
charging up losses during heavy 


ich Seek ie ages rable surplus months, which must be 


PR 


his — 


_the month of August. 


aie 
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balaneed up at other periods of 
the year, milk prices would be 
more profitable to those who en- 
deavor to provide market milk in 
nearly even quantities each month 
of the year and who have, conse- 
quently, the highest production 
cost. Paying higher proportion- 
ate prices during surplus months 
than are paid during other months 
naturally discourages production 
of milk when it is needed and fur- 
ther encourages production of 
milk when it is not needed. 

It might be a benefit to pro- 


ducers supplying milk during one 
month to secure a higher price for 
that month than-the market war- 
ranted but that benefit is paid for 
by other dairymen who must make 
it up during some other month. 
Producers in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict secured practically the high- 
est price during May and June 
paid to any dairy farmers in the 
United States. It was not difficult 
to secure that price’ because the 
Dairy Organization insisted that 
that was the price they had to 
have. If the prices during May 
and June were too high and ereat- 
ed losses, which happened to be 
the case, such losses have to be 
made up at some other time, The 
same circumstance could arise for 
The Or- 
ganization probably could have in- 
sisted upon and secured some 


‘slight advance but if it had done 


so fit would> be ‘sure to "create 


- 


Three 


ilk Problem Still Here 


losses which would have to come 
off of producers the latter part of 
the year when the price of milk 


; ought to be high in order to en: 


courage production at that time. 


A Complicated Problem. 

Marketing milk and arriving at 
a proper price is a complicated 
problem and amounts to far more 
than a mere ‘‘ dieker’’, as many 
suppose. There are some who are 
of the opinion that all that is 
necessary for the Dairy Organiza- 
tion in the determining of prices 
is to meet with the dealers and 
state a certain price to be the one 
they want for the month. We 
have even heard of Organizations 
which would announce a little 
higher price than they thought 
they wanted ‘so that they could 
come down a little if it was nore 


‘than the dealers wanted tc pay. 


There is no meriting, sense t this 
and is only plain ‘‘jockey ng’ 
which tends to develop a des. ze of 
both parties to beat the othe: 


The writer may be wrong / 1 his 
opinion but it appears that the 
factor causing the greatest ~raste 
and high distribution cost i: that 
of irregular supply. It keer : the 
district. primarily on a mar tfae- 
turing basis and does not : llow 
benefits which ought to be de:ived 
from its vast fluid milk ma: <ets. 
In a manufacturing way it .:ives 
no greater advantages than ¢ cists 
in a most haphazard dairy :om- 
munity, for the manufact ring 
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buyer is unable to care for and 
secure the advantages of his own 
home market. 

If this district could only be 
made to realize the full extent of 
its opportunities along dairy lines 
to the point where it would be 
willing to expend a little effort 
and perhaps make some sacrifices 
temporarily, the final result would 
be something surprising to every- 
one. 


Committee.to Investigate 


Sometime during the uext 
month a report will be had from 


the Committee who has been eon- ~ 


sidering the surplus milk problem 
and the advisability of adopting a 
surplus selling plan. They may 
recommend some change from the 
present plan which would be ad- 
visable to adopt. 

Developments point to the ad- 
visability of giving careful con- 
sideration to this problem and 
adopting the most practical meth- 
ods in connection with marketing 


milk in this district. There 
is a constantly inereasing pro- 
duction which must be cared 


for if the market is not to become 
overburdened. For some reason 
it appears that there is a rapidly 
increasing number of farmers who 
wish to sell milk and unless other 
farm operations than dairying 
‘soon show signs of better income 
the surplus milk problem is go- 
ing to become more serious than 
now. 


LETTER FROM SPRINGBORO 


Springboro, Pa. 
Editor Price Reporter :-— 
On Sunday, July 17, with my 
family in the auto, we left home at 
8:30, went to East Springfield, Pa., 


Conneaut, Ohio, Ashtabula, Jeffer- } 


son, Dorset, Denmark, Pierpont, 
Conneautville and Springboro. 


—\ first fave US a 
| better way of 
separating cream 
{and now a better 


way OF of m ee 


Vf, 


~ 


HE 


country. 


good hand milking. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
29 E. Madison St. 


165 Broadway 


<= : 


We reached home at 3:00 p. m., 


so had plenty of time to look at 
erops and found no section we 


visited where all farm crops look- | 


ed as good as in Spring Township. 
This, together with the fact that 
the D. C. 8. Co. is perfectly or- 
ganized in our territory should 
win us a small space in the Re- 
porter occasionally. 


After reading in a recent issue 
of the Reporter, the history of 
one Local’s birth and growth} it 
recalls to my mind our own days 
of organization. We found it 
quite a task to get the 25 members 
necessary to form a hoeal in the 
original Co-operative Association, 
and still more of-a task to get 


them to stand pat during the milk 


strike, but “only those few who 
helped win that fight, know how 
it felt to see, a few months later, 


our secretary worked nearly to’ 


death making applications for 
membership of brother dairymen, 
many of whom had prophesied a 


bad ending for our dairy organi- 
zation. 


Our meetings are held on the. 


second Tuesday afternoon of each 
month in Towers Hall, Springboro, 


Proof that the De Laval Milker is actu- 
ally a better way of milking comes from 
De Laval users from all sections of the 
They are practically unanimous 
in their agreement that the De Laval in- 
creases the production of milk even over 
The saving in time 
and the increase in production of milk will 
soon pay for a De Laval Milker. 


Send for catalog, which contains 
complete information 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Fr 


61 Beale St 


Milker or Cream Sep 


Pa. lLet’s get out regularly and 
bring along any i:grievances we 
may have. That is the proper 
place to air them. On the other 
hand don’t be afraid, brothers, to 
bring your ideas for betterment 
of the Local. Springboro Loeal 
plans to unite with the Grangers 
in a picnie at Rudeltown in Aug- 
ust. Good speakers will be there 
and a good time is assured all. 
Watch the local papers for an- 
nouncement of the date, ete. 

-Yours respectfully, 

Roy A. Kendall, 
Springboro, Pa. 


STATE FOOD BUREAU GETS 
MILK RULING 


Director James Foust, of the 
bureau of foods, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Agriculture, was ad- 
vised by the Attorney General 
that. a dealer selling milk that 
contains less than the reqtired 
milk solids should be prosecuted 
even if the milk is 

“nothing added ‘or taken from 
rt >? 

It is a violation of the act of 


1911 to sell milk having’less than ¥ 


pure with © 


12% of milk solids ‘‘even thoug 
it contains. more than the m 
mum amount of butter fat, an 
does not otherwise offend agai 
the law,’’ the Attorney see 
advised. 


Read the advertisements 


DECIDE NOW 
To Bea Trained Nurs 


= 


A FEW MORE Suns can 
admitted to class starting in Sep 
tember. Thoro Training’ School 
three years’ course, meeting 
requirements of State Board 
Registration. Large, comfort 


‘ 


acter, between the ages of 18 and jj 
35, and possessing high school 
education accepted. ’ re 


| Oak “Hil Ave. ae 


ra § 


Milk prices in the Pittsburgh 
_ district will remain unchanged for 
the month of August. This was 
determined at the Conference held 
in Pittsburgh on ‘eps July 
— 80th. 


During the past month there has — 


been very little, if any, change in 
4 conditions surrounding markets 
_ in this district although there have 
_ been some ‘developments which 
point very favorably in the near 
future. Probably the most favor- 
_ able development is in increasing 
- industrial activities. 
of July did not bring much actual 
_ jinerease in business operations but 
it seemed to be the turning point 
; when general business can be ex- 
- pected to improve. The month of 


employed and it is freely predict- 
ed by capable spokesmen that in- 
 ereased operations of industrial 
plants will occur for several 
months to come. 
_ Buy Milk When Working 
- The dairy farmer may not real- 
ize the extent to which unemploy- 
ment in the city affects him. There 
are thousands of families in this 
district who do not have sufficent 
money to pay their milk bills, 
which results in a greatly decreas- 
ed consumption of fluid_ milk. 
Dealers generally have found it 


_ GIVE PROXY FOR STOCK 
INCREASE 


= 


_ Members of the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company are eall- 
ed upon to authorize.an increase 


_ pany in order for it to continue to 
: grow and secure new members. 
_ The ;Pittsburgh office has re- 
cently mailed circulars to all its 
members explaining the reason 
that the Board of Directors re- 
commend) inereasing the capital 
stock from $25,000.00 to $60,000.00 
and requesting each member to 
attend a meeting of his Local or- 
- ganization and give proxies to the 
- Advisory Council members, who 
will vote upon this proposition at 
_ their meeting to be held in Youngs- 
— town on Friday, Sept. 2nd. 

It is highly important for the 
members to do this, for unless a 
; majority of the members issue 
proxies it will be impossible to in- 
jierease the stock; consequently, 
“new members cannot be taken into 
- the Organization. 

_ When the D. C. S. Company was 
_ first organized no one expected its 
growth would ever require stock 
for more than ten thousand mem- 
bers. In three years’ time this 
stock has all been subscribed for 
and applications are being secured 
from new members every day. In- 


. The Board of Directors have 
Q Bere to the Officers of each 


their members. It is, of 
Be atpected thie members 


The month 


August will see many more men 


in the capital stock of the Com- 


( reasing the stock to $60, 000. 00 


necessary to withdraw credit fav- 
ors in order to protect themselves 
against severe losses due to bad 
accounts. Men who are out of 
work and cannot obtain credit 
from their milk dealer have no 
alternative in many instances than 
to fail to provide milk for their 
families, - 


It is difficult for one to realize 
how destitute many families have 
become in the past few months. 
Men who were making good 


wages a few months ago are often 
found begging for food and a very 


common thing for the driver of a 
milk wagon during recent weeks 
is to have strong able- bodied men 
begging for a bottle of milk to 
feed themselves or others who they 
claim have been without food for 
two or three days! Perhaps we 
cannot feel sorry for men who 
have failed to save during pros- 
perous years, but there is one 
thing sure that we must regrev 
their inability to buy products we 
would like to sell to them. 
Condensed Milk Sales Increase 


In an endeavor to economize 
many housewives have discon- 
tinued the use of fluid milk and 
have started using condensed milk 
for flavoring coffee and meeting 
cooking requirements. The price 
of condensed milk has been ma- 


will endeavor to relieve their offi- 
cers of any unnecessary effort in 
this matter, but, in any event, the 
necessity of having proper repre- 
sentation calls for prompt action. 


CANNOT MANUFACTURE 
MILK SUBSTITUTE 


IN OHIO x 


Attempts of a large condensed 
milk manufacturer to manufac- 
ture an imitation product in the 
State of Ohio for sale in other 
states brought forth a ruling by 
Attorney General Price that their 
actions were not within the Law 
and the manufacture of such pro- 
duet would have to cease. 

Evidently Qhio will have very 
little bother in the near future 
with imitation milk products since 
court rulings have upheld the Law 


prohibiting the sale of them and 


the Attorney General’s ruling will 
prohibit their manufacture. 


CALLS FOR USE OF BETTER 
FERTILIZER : 


Twenty companies supplying 
Ohio with fertilizer last year re- 
port that of 110,000 tons used, 
35,000 tons was of low analysis, 
containing totals of less than 14 
per cent plant food materials. 

Firman EK. Bear, head of the 
Department of Soils, the Ohio 
State University, devotes the cur- 
rent ‘‘Timely Soil Topies,’’ issued 
monthly by the department, to 
discussion to this condition and 
to a plea that farmers save both 
eash and their backs by buying 
high-analysis compounds this fall 
and next spring. 
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terially reduced and will appear : 


to most people to be cheaper than 
bottled milk, Large sized cans of 
condensed milk are being sold as 
low as 10 cents. Condensed milk 
is a competitor to fluid milk when 
the price of fluid milk seems pro- 
portionately high. 
Unusually Large Surplus 

These features have served to 
create an unusually large surplus 
of milk during the most of this 
year. Many dealers have found it 
necessary to manufacture as much 
as half of the milk they received 
during the months of May and 
June and during the month of 
July it appears that more than 
one-third of the milk received has 
been surplus, Dry weather dur- 
ing July somewhat reduced the 
milk flow but: rains and cooler 
weather have brought much of 
this back and it is probable that 
August will show nearly as much 
milk produced as did the month 
of July. 

Eneouraging signs are in the 
fact that the heavy production 
season is over and the amount of 
milk received by dealers will be 
decreasing each month until De- 
cember and in the meantime if 
plants resume operations more 


‘men will have work and their fam- 


ilies will be increasing milk pur- 
chases. 


‘‘Ohio has been called a ‘low- 
grade state’ by the fertilizer peo- 
ple,”? says Dr. Bear. ‘‘Nine thous- 
and tons of 1-8-1, containing a 
total of but 10 nitrogen, phos- 
phorie acid and potash, was used 
in the state last year. 


“‘The old 1-8-1 is a remnant of 
days when fertilizers were credit- 
ed with magical powers not read- 
ily discovered in the laboratory. 
It must be quite apparent that the 
more concentrated the mixture, 
the less are freight, mixing, hand- 
ling, and selling charges. A con- 
siderable part of the cost of ferti- 
lizer lies in these items. If per- 
centages are doubled, this charge 
is cut in two for every pound. of 


pl ant material. 


‘‘Any fertilizer with less than 
14% plant food material is of low 
analysis, expensive, and ineffi- 
cient. ’? 


A dentist’s patient refused to flee 
during a fire until his tooth had been 
pulled. What’s alittle thing like a 
fire in comparison with an aching mo- 
lar. 


one day at°a time. 


MEN WHO HAVE BOOSTED 
THE D. §. C. COMES aa 


(Continued From Page One) 


JOHN KAMPF 


Aside from President Brenne- 
man, perhaps no person has work- 
ed to organize the dairymen for a 
longer period than has Mr. Kampf. 


He is a member of the Board of 
Directors and takes great interest 
in all problems connected-with the 
dairy farm. Under certain condi- 
tions he has advoeated Farm 
Owned Plants to solve the surplus 
milk problem. 


A. W. PLACE 
Mr. Place has been a member of 


the Board of Directors of the 
Dairy Organization for the past 
three years, and has taken unusual 
interest in its affairs. He has had 
wide experience which has espe- 
cially fitted him to deal with the 
many problems encountered. Al- 
though he operates several hun- 
dred acres of farm property in 
Ashtabula County, he manages to 
give a large amount of time in be- 
half of the D. C. S. Company and 
affairs of interest to his commun- 


ity. 


Did it ever occur to you that we live 
Make it the best. 


Mathew's Cut-Rate MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR.LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


116 E. FEDERAL ST. 
DIRECTLY saaabateal alias THEATRE 
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Studies Losses 


During Ensiling of Corn - 


Caused by Leaching and Fermetation 


Every farmer who has a silo 
knows that some change takes 
place in the substance of the corn 
or other crop conserved by. this 
means, and it is generally assumed 
that some loss in substance’ of 
both moist and dry matter takes 
place as a result of fermentation 
and leaching. To ascertain as 
definitely as possible the amount 
of this loss, its causes, and means 
for wholly or partially preventing 
it, the Dairy Division of the 
United States Department of 
_Agriculture has been conducting a 
series of experiments. The results 
of two years’ tests are covered in 
a professional paper, Department 
Bulletin 953, Nitrogen and Other 
Losses During the Ensiling of 
corn, 


Samples of Silage Analyzed 


Samples of silage in cheesecloth 
sacks were buried at various 
depths and positions in a silo 42 
feet high by 14 feet in diameter, 
holding approximately 150 tons. 
The bags were weighed when put 


in, and samples of the silage 
analyzed. When the bags were 


reached in feeding out the silo 
contents were again weighed and 
analyzed. 

The two years’ work furnishes 
evidence of a downwash of the 
juice in the silo carrying with it 
soluble food materials, so that the 


silage in the lower part of the silo 
may gain in food material at the 
expense of the upper part. There 
was an average loss for all the 
bags of nearly 10 per cent of the 
dry matter, which apparently is 


due largely to the fermentaton \ 


of the carbohydrates and to the 
carrying away of soluble material 
by the juice. The sugars almost 
entirely disappeared. There was 
a considerable loss of erude fiber 
and of the furfurol-yielding bod- 
ies. There was a loss in total nitro- 
gen, which was larger when the 
eorn put into the silo was imma- 
ture than. when mature corn was 
used. It is probable that this loss 
is due largely, if not, entirely, to 
the nitrogenous compounds in the 
juice. The albuminoid nitrogen- 
suffered a loss of over 50 per cent, 
while the non-albuminoid forms in- 
creased several times their original 
weight. 

There was a gain in either ex- 
tract, probably due to the forma- 
tion of new ether-soluble bodies. 


The second season nearly 10,000 — 


pounds of juice escaped from the 
silo. This juice carried a con- 
siderable percentage of nitrogen 
of various forms which in ordi- 
nary practice would remain in the 
silo. : 

The results are as yet incom- 
plete, and the tests are being con- 
tinued. 


MAKING AMERICAN CHEESE ON THE FARM 


According to Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1191 recently issued by the 
Department of Agriculture and 
prepared by C. M. Gere of the 
Dairy Division, cheese may be 
made on the farm at any time of 
the year, and if good milk is used 
and directions are followed no one 
should have difficulty in making 
a first class product. 

_ Five or six hours are required 
from the time the milk is placed 
in the vat for heating until the 
‘chesee is put into the hoop for 
final pressing and during that 
time it is not necessary for the 
operator to give his entire atten: 
tion. From this point until the 
end of two. weeks only a few min- 
utes are required each day to turn 
the cheese. After that time the 
cheese is turned only twice a week 
until fully cured. 


The Bulletin advieses that on 
average.farm the Cheddar pro- 
cess used in factoriés.is somewhat 
too complicated to be practicable 
and, henee, it deals with the Stir- 
red or Granular process, which is 
ja more simple method but with a 
little care good cheese ean be pro- 
cured. 

Conditions Favorable for Farm 

Makin. 


o 

The best results have been ob- 
tained in regions where the nights 
are cool thruout the summer and 
where water may be obtained. 
These factors favor the produc- 
tion of a high quality cheese 


Where these conditions do not ex- 
ist, it more difficult to produce a 
high quality cheese during warm 


_ weather, 


Only whole milk should be used, 
as skimmed milk cheese made by 
this method is hard, dry and lack- 
ing in flavor. 

Approximately 1014 pounds are 
obtained from 100 pounds of milk 
containing 4% butter fat. The 
yield varies with the fat content 
of the milk and also with the quan- 
tity of solace losses in the process. 
of manufacture. A cheese of any. 
size may be made. 

Send for Bulletin 

The Bulletin fully describes the 
process of making and is informa- 
tion which ought to be generally 
+known amongst dairymen. Those 


-who are interested should write 


for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1191, 
United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


The Big Trees of Oalifornia, the ‘‘se- 
quois,’’ are the oldest living thing in 
the world. They were old when Rome 
was young, it. being estimated that the 
oldest of these trees are about 7,000 
years and the youngest about 2,090 
years old. The ordinary cireumference 
of these treés is 90 feet and some of 
them are 400 feet in height. One of 
these trees has a circumference of 109 
feet, and bark 2 feet thick. Their long 
life is due to the atmosphere, the even 
climate and the great “‘breathing pow- 
er’? of the trees. : 
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“<Phat’s certainly a 
thorough job of 
milking all right.’* 


“Phe milker has always been 
any grudge. 
milk flow.”—WILLIAM GRIEBE. 


A Hired Man That Milks - 
Thoroughly and Satisfactorily 


ERFECTION is the hired 
man that milks your cows 
thoroughly and satisfac- 
torily. That means, good 
milk flow, uniform milking, and 
clean milking at all times. 


That’s the kind of milking you 
_want twice a day every milking 
day of the year. Why bother with 
hand milking and all its drudgery. 
Let Perfection solve your milking 
problems. : 

Perfection will milk your most 
valuable cows thoroughly and to 
your entire satisfaction. It uses 
the same gentle action as the calf, 
a gentle suction followed by a 
downward squeeze followed by a 
period of rest. That is why cows 
like the Perfection and give their 
milk down freely. é 


~ Perfection Manufacturing Company : 


250 S. Clinton St. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND OUR EXHIBIT AT _ 
THE NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW TO BE HELD AT 
THE MINNESOTA STATE 


_ BER 8-15, 1921." 
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ready to do its duty at milking time without ; 4 
It has done its work well, milked clean and absolutely kept up the 
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. It is an easy task for one man 
to thoroughly milk 24 cows in an > 
hour’s time with the Perfection. — 
This is your opportunity to in- 
crease your herd or to milk the © 
same herd with less labor and al- 
ways get a thorough, satisfactory 
job of milking © == 
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FIND OUT MORE AB : 
PERFECTION = 


Write and let us send youa free 
copy of ‘‘What the Dairyman — 
Wants to Know.’’ It answers all — 
questions. We'll also send you a 4 
list of Perfection owners ’ names o 
and addresses near you. er ay 


Why Milk By Hand? Perfec- 
tion milks more thoroughly. 
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-«- 2186 E. Hennepin Ave. 
_ MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
bets 4 ‘ ‘ 
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p _ vice president of the Dairymen’s 
League Co-operative Association, 
4 Ine., appeared before the Con- 
[ gressional Joint Commission of 
_ Agricultural Inquiry in behalf of 
the National Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration, 
tention chiefly to an argument 
_ for the help of the Commission in 
securing passage thru Congress of 
legislation that will permit the 
farmers to help themselves thru 
_ eooperative marketing organiza- 
tions, He argued specifically for 
» the passage of the Capper-Vol- 
stead cooperative bill (H. R. 2373) 
_ now reposing in the hands of the 
Senate Committee on the Judi- 
 eiary. 
_ Mr. Miller said in opening that 
he would discuss the one particu- 
lar question that he believed, in 
the minds of the leaders of ‘‘great 
_ farm organizations and all other 
who shave studied conditions is 
_ the only remedy that may do more 
than anything else to permit agri- 
culture in the United States to be- 
come prosperous.’’ ‘‘Therefore,’’ 
said Mr. Miller, ‘‘I eall to the at- 
_ tention of the Commission the ne- 
_ cessity, as the farmers view it, for 
such absolute clarification of the 
Federal laws that farmers may 
combine into organizations for the 
purpose of collectively marketing 


| 


q 
~ 


their farni produets.”? 


Consumers Are Friends 

Mr Miller stated that the 
middlemen and not the consum- 
ers are the natural enemies of the 
_ @ooperative marketing organiza- 
tions. In giving a brief survey of 
_ the stormy course of the cooper- 
 atives since the passage ‘of the 
_ Sherman Anti-trust acts and the 
_ subsequent enactment by various 
states of similar acts, he stated 
_ that in the indictments of co-oper- 
ative organizations which had 
- come to trial by jury, the jury, a 
_ jury of consumers, in every case 
gave acquittal to the cooperative 
under indictment. Mr. Miller 


_ troubles of the cooperatives to 
_ show the need for the enactment 
_by Congress of permissive legis- 


any convictions under the present 
anti-trust acts, but because the ex- 
pense of the trials has been a great 
drain on the resources of the co- 
_ operatives. And also because the 
organizations are fearful of going 
_ ahead and making expenditures 
_ for property and equipment lest 
they be ordered to dissolve at 
great loss to the producers who 
form the organization. = 
_ As Mr. Miller stated it, the plea 
of the middleman that the eo- 
erative marketing organizations 
are trusts is, that ‘‘farmers pro- 
duce individually and sell indi- 
_vidually; they are competitors 
with each-other, and that by com- 
bini into organizations that 
ompetition is restricted and 
_trade is thereby restricted, . 

__ Mr. Miller stated that many of 
the things whick had been under 
‘onsideration ‘‘are justifiable and 


d conditions, y 


Mr. Miller gave his at-. 


_ gave this brief survey of the court _ 


_ lation, not because there had been | 


ssary because of the present 
SSC i _ follows: 
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long sweep the farmers believe in 
self help organizations, and they 
believe that by so clarifying the 
law that they may be assured of 
the right to combine and collec- 
tively market their products they, 
themselves, in due time can solve 
many of the questions, the solution 
of which they are now asking of 
Congress. With those associations 
having clear liberty of action they 
can in a measure mobolize the 
financial strength of the farmers 
for the purpose of marketing. 
“‘The economies that can be per- 
fected if the farmer keeps all of 
the saving will result in a stimula- 
tion of production, which is neces- 
sary. Not for one moment would 
I pose as an alarmist, but some 


_ very fretful leaders of farm or- 


ganizations are convinced that un- 
less present conditions are cor- 
rected that this country will with- 
in ten years cease to be a self. 
Supporting country. What that 
means to the navies and military 
establishments you gentlemen 
know best. And yet there are 
farm lands enough in the United 
States to support three times its 
population,'’’ 

Mr. Miller stated further that 
the selling organizations would 
lead to ‘buying organizations and 
that no great industry could stand 
what the farmers 
to stand now, ‘‘to sell all of their 
products at wholesale and buy all 
of their necessities at retail,”’ 

Economics Prevent Monopolies 

In answer to a question hy 
Representative Summers as to the 
control of supply of a given pro- 
duet by groups of producers, Mr. 
Miller stated that ‘‘the economics 
of agriculture will absolutely pre- 
vent the farmers forming any Op- 
pressive monopolies.’ —* 

When asked for a suggestion as 
to what the Commission might do, 
Mr. Miller said: ‘Ag J] view it, 
and as I believe my associates here 
view it, if. this Committee could 
do anything to see that Capper- 
Volstead bill is enacted into law 
you will do more for the ultimate 
prosperity of the farmers Of this 
country than by passing any other 
measure. ”’ : 

_Mr, Ten Eyck asked if it was 
his idea in general that laws 
should be passed that-will give the 
farmer the right to cooperative 
bargaining in marketing. In re- 
ply, Mr. Miller said: “The only 
alternative is to have the farmers 
of this country gradually sink 
step by step until they are on a 
level with the peasant farmers of 
Europe.’’ 

Very truly yours, 
CHAS. W. HOLMAN, 
Acting Secretary 


TARIFF INCREASE SOUGHT 


The National Milk Producers’ 
Federation is waging a strong 
fight in the Senate Committee to 
secure adequate dairy tariffs. The 
proposed tariff rates asked by the 
United States Milk Producers’ 
Dairy Tariff Committee is being 
supported. These rates are as 
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are compelled. 
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Moses—Ve give little Ikey two quar- 


Milk—3'% cents per gallon. 


Cream—35 cents per gallon. “ters every veek for pocket money. 
Butter—10 cents per pound. Cohen—Dat vos a lot of money every 
Cheese—5 cents per pound. veek. 


Condensed Milk—2 cents per Moses—Ah, vell, it pleases him. Ve 


pound, let ’im put it in de slot gas meter; he 5 
Casein—5 cents per pound. thinks it’s a safe.—Path finder. 


OUR REAL DEF ENSE 


THE HARD TIMES THAT KNOCK AT 
EVERY COTTAGE DOOR TODAY COME 
FROM EUROPE. NO TARIFFS, NO EM. 


BARGOES, NO NAVIES, NO ARMIES CAN 
EVER DEFEND US FROM THESE INVA- 
SIONS. OUR SOLE DEFENSE IS THE 
PROSPERITY OF OUR NEIGHBORS AND 
OUR OWN COMMERCIAL SKILL.”’ . 
SECRETARY HOOVER. 
WHICH IS ANOTHER WAY OF SAYING 
THAT PROSPERITY IS PERSONAL AND IS 
BASED ON INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRY AND 
THRIFT. 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
First National Bank 


TOTAL RESOURCES—OVER FORTY 
MILLIONS 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Pencil No. 174 


For Sale at your Dealer Made in five grades 
ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


HARTZELCS 


YOUNGSTOWN’S LARGEST CLOTHIERS AND 
FURNISHERS FOR MEN AND 
YOUNG MEN 
Sales Agents for the 
Famous ‘‘Hart Schaffner & Marx,’’ Society Brand 
and other makes of clothing 
141 to 147 West Federal St. 
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“The annual meeting of- the 
Trumbull County Holstein Breed- 
ers’ Club was held Saturday, Aug: 
13, at Brownwood Farm, North 
Bloomfield 


By report of the secretary there 
are now close to one hundred Hol- 
stein breeders in the county who 
are members of the Club. The 
showing is grand for Trumbull 
County: and places it as the lead- 
ng Holstein county in the State: 
4 eensus figures give Trumbull 


largest number of Holstein 

s of any county in Ohio and 

€ cows are now backed up by 
ie largest Holstein Club. 

The annual picnic was well at- 
ended and the hospitality given 
Brownwood farm made the day 
most enjoyable one to all who 
re able to attend. 

Brownwood Farm, of which Mr. 

C. Brown is proprietor, is one 
the most attractive if not the 
St attractive in east Ohio. It is 
‘home of a well developed Hol- 
n herd and successfully man- 

d by Superintendent F. _M. 

story of Brownwood Farm 

be interesting in itself to Re- 
er readers and in an early 
2 the farm and its operations 
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REPRESENTING CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYMEN’S ORGANIZATION 
OF OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 
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A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying ‘and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


AUGUST 20, 1921 


will be fally described. 


Picnic Dinner and Speakers 

During the forenoon several of 
the Bee boys and ‘‘old boys”’ 
too, matched skill in throwing 
‘‘yingers’’. More general inter- 
est, however, centered around the 
pienic dinner. A picnic would be 
a calamity if it did not present 
more chicken, cake and pickles 
than ever seen before. No one 
was disappointed in this way. 

Following dinner Vernon Case, 


president of the Club, introduced 
Mr. Barker, secretary of the State 
Association. 
ker complimented the Club for its 
progressive work and very clearly 
pointed out the wonderful advant- 
age breeders of the county were 
building for themselves thru the 
Club program. Activities of the 
State Association were mentioned 
and confidence expressed in the 
ability of Ohio Holstein breeders 
to take the lead in supplying foun- 
dation stock for the national mar- 
ket. 

Amongst other remarks Mr. 
Barker expressed belief in’ the 
future market by stating the value 
of good stock has never been ap- 
preeiated as it will be during the 


next few years when efficiency of 


In his talk, Mr. Bar- © 


the herd must be the main factor 
in profitable dairying. He urged 
Trumbull County Holstein men to 
continue active in support of the 
Club. 
Good Herds in Trumbull County 

There are many good herds in 
Trumbull County and thru Club 
work Trumbull County ean soon 
build the name these herds de- 
serve. 

As a pure bred center, Trumbull 
County has had its light hid under 


a bushel. Only a few months ago 
a party who was in the market for 
a car load of good Holstein cows 
told us he was going to Michigan 
to buy. The writer asked him 
why he didn’t save his car fare 
and look over the stock in Trum- 
bull County. Although he lived 
within 100 miles, he replied he did 
not know there was a car load of 
good Holstein cattle in Trumbull 
County. 

This only goes to: show ,that 
buyers go where there is a known 
supply of the goods they want to 
buy. 

Thru ~intensive Local work, 
Trumbull County breeders will 
not so greatly need to seek the 
outside buyers. The home market 
is vast and ought to be developed. 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


rumbull County Holstein Breeders Active 


Nearly two thousand dairy farm- 
ers in the county with approxi- 
mately fifteen per cent having 
pure bred stock. 

The greatest work for the Club 
is in creating home sentiment for 
its valuable work. 

Sale Planned October 20th 

The Club’s consignment sale is 
planned for October 20th at Kins- 


.man, although neither the date or 


place has been definitely an- 
nouneed. This sale will offer some 


Trumbull County, Ohio, Holstein Breeders’ Annual Picnic, Saturday, August 13th, 1921, held at Brownwood Farm, North Bloomfield 


of the best stock.in the county and 
ought to be wel] supported by 
Trumbull County dairymen. En- 
tries and further details of the 
sale will be published later. 


MILK PRICES 


Pittsburgh 
August, $1.90 at country plants, 
3.5 milk. 24 cents per gallon direct 
shipments. 5 cents per point but- 
terfat differential, Untested milk 
261% cents per gallon. Cream ship- 
ments 47 cents per pound butter 
fat. 
Youngstown 
$2.30 per hundred pounds 3.5 
milk, £. 0. b. city. 
Warren 
Same prices as Youngstown. 
Wheeling 
Factory price $1.85 cents per 
hundred 3.5 milk. 5 wuts butter- 
fat differential. 


Two 


‘lpl 


UBLIC SALE 


The ee will offer for aie at Public Auction on his 
farm, in NORTH JACKSON, on the Gladstone road, known as 


Princetown-Ohltown road, 14 mile west of McCorkle’s Corners, — 


all Live Stock, Implements, Machinery and this year’s crops. 


Wednesday, August 31, 1921 


Commencing at 10 A. M. Sharp 


32 Dairy Cows 


Fresh and springing. 6 registered Holstein-Fresian Cows, 


2 registered Holstein Heifers, of the Pontiac, Walker, De Kol, 


K. P. Jacoba Prince 6th, No. 308234 H. T. E. B, 


Sadie Vale and Preble families; registered bull 16 months old, 
K, P. Jacoba Prince 6th; registered bull calf, registered Guernsey 
Cow, 13 high-grade Holsteins; 3 Holstein Heifers, 4 Jersey and 
one Durham cows. All tuberculin tested. 


4 Heavy Horses, 15 Months Old Colt 


FEED—Lot Timothy and clover Hay, lot of Oats, field of. 


Corn and Soy Beans for silo, field of Buckwheat, field of second. 
crop clover Hay. 


Implements_and Machinery 


Cleveland tractor, Oliver 14-inch tractor double plows, Oliver 
Cultipacker, Oliver T. H. D. No. 7 Trailer Discs, Spreader, No. 6 
Milwaukee Mower, Big 6 McCormick mower, Deering steel hay 
rake, International tedder, Flying Dutchman hay loader, hay rick, 
two wagons, spring wagon, 2 top buggies, wagon box, 2 double 
sets heavy harness, set light harness, Columbiana sled, 2 heavy 
sleds, 2 plows, spike-tooth harrow, spring harrow, sulky culti- 
vator, 2 McCormick 1-horse cultivators, Milwaukee binder, New 
Osborn binder, Empire Jr., No. 11-7 grain drill; Superior No. 16 
lime drill, Hoosier No. 10 corn planter, Ross No. 16 special ensilage 
cutter, Little Giant corn fodder cutter, corn sheller, 2 fan mills, 
No. 2 Ross Duplex mill (grinder), speed drill, anvil, forge, 21 10- 
gallon milk cans, milk cooler, and many other articles. 


Terms Made Known on Day of Sale 


B. ANTONUCCI 


Parshall & Durr, Auctioneers 


Indieations are the members of 
the D. C. 8. Co.-have failed to 
place proxies sufficient in the 
hands of Advisory Council mem- 
bers to authorize increase in the 
capital stock of the Company. 

If this fails it means the D.C. S. 
Company cannot complete organi- 
zation work in its territory. It 
means that many dairymen cannot 
become members of the organiza- 


‘tion because all the capital stock 


of the Company has been sold. It 
means the organization in a large 
sense has reached its limits. 
Members of the D. C. S. Com- 
pany surely know by this time 
the need of keeping well organ- 
ized. If the D. C. 8S. Company is 
to stop now in its organization 
work it might just as well aban- 
don its charter and forget there 


ever was such an organization for 


it will be started on the down- 
ward path. 


Remember This 


For the “members to authorize ~ 


increase in the capital stock does 


not mean it will cost them another 


penny. Some are of the opinion 
they will have to buy additional 
stock. That opinion is wrong. 
The increased stock is only to be 
sold to dairymen who desire to 
join. If you do not want any 
more members in the organization 


Farm Wealth Shown by Census Ret 
Called Misleading — a 


_ Advance press reports on the 
1920 census which show increase 


of a billion dollars, or approxi- 
mately one-half, in the value of 
Ohio farm property since 1910 do 
not indicate that the farmers of 
the state are now that much richer. 
This is the opinion of J. I. Fal- 
coner, head of the Department of 
Rural Economists, the Ohio State 
University, after-careful analysis 
of the figures. 


Asked to comment on the enor- 


mous indicated increase of-_ rural 


property values in Ohio, Prof. 


Faleoner said: 


‘‘The increase amounts to 63 
per cent for agricultural property 
as a whole, but it will be noted 
that land values alone increased 
57 per cent. Moreover, the census 
was taken Jan. 1, when farm pro- 


SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS 


Says Sam: The best theory of 
relativity is the brotherhood of 
man. 


Illinois experiments show a ton 
of limestone on an acre will mean 
12 bushels more of corn or -wheat, 
and 11 bushels more of oats. 


Darke County demonstration: 
show loose smut reduced from 20 
to 1 per cent by the hot water 
treatment of wheat seed last fall. 
Will you plant wheat and smut or 
just wheat this fall? | 


_ally changed hands at the i inereas- 


. Census, 


were in 1918, and prices of ee 


and Bree level. Ss 


peach borers without. danger 
“ mature trees. ; 


TS this increase. Th is a thi 
which will break down all 
have built up. By oe oh ages <i 
Another thing is this seht tou 
crease stock should be given_at 
the Advisory Council meeting on 
Sept, 2nd. Unless a majority of 
the members give proxies to the 
Advisory Council men so that ac- 
tion can be had at this meeting, 
then all the expense and effort 
made so far will be wasted and 
the work started all over again. 
It will cost your organization sev- 
eral hundred dollars to have to do 
this work over again and you 
know these costs have to be paid 


by you. Gens ona 


Every Advisory Contell: mem- 
ber ought to come to this meeting 
with proxies from a. majority of 
the members of his Loeal. To 
make sure more es must be 
done. Rape Pas ie 


ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETING 


A regular: meeting of the D, C. 
S. Company Advisory Council will 
be held in Youngstown, Friday, 
Boyt 2, at the Public Library. 


duets were at their highest price, 
the outlook unusually optimistic, 
and values largely speculative. : 


‘Rew farms in Ohio have actu: 


ed valuation given by the 1920 
By March 1, of the Be 
ent year, land prices had fallen’ 
off 16 per cent, or to where they 


products had been eut in half. 


“Should present prices for farn 
produets continue another year, 
there will be further decreases i 
the value of farm property. — 
serious aspect of such decrease 33 
that during the last census period, 
the mortgage indebtedness 0: 
Ohio farms doubled, and it will bi 
difficult to carry ‘and pay thes 
mortgages on a decries valu 


Bad roads keep folks a 
effectively as bad temper. _ 
There’s no one best breed 
hens for all purposes, but t 
light-weight breeds lay best. 


Some people say the name nda ne 
is enough. Anyhow, paradichlor 
benzene, carefully used, will kill 


Says Sam—Some fellows. 
think up twenty things Cong 
ought to do for them before th 
can hink of a f single: ee th 


“ B 


vincing” (etinany. leading 
300 n to establish proof of the guilt 
xf the Federal Reserve Board in 
leliberately instituting measures 
to restrict agriculturaal credit 
nd break farm prices has been 
ffered by John Skelton Williams, 
former Comptroller of the Cur- 
ency, according to Charles S. 
arrett, President, National Farm- 
ds’ Union and Chairman of the 
ational Board of Farm Organi- 
ations, in a statement being sent 
to farm organization leaders. 


- “The burden of proof rests up- 
on Governor W. P. G. Harding to 
show wherein Mr. Williams’ 
statements are untrue,’’ said Mr. 
Barrett. ‘‘The former Comp- 
oller of the Currency was a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board, 
0k part in its meetings through. 
the deflation period and there- 
fore should know what he is talk- 
about. 


“The best way to have a ‘show- 
own’ at once is for Mr. Harding 
to produce the minutes of the 
meetings of the Federal Reserve 
ard which, according to Mr. 
ams were taken in shorthand 
which he says may be ‘inter- 
g some day to an investigat- 
ing committee.’ 

“Tf Governor Harding refuses 
to produce these and other records 
eferred to by Mr. Williams, he 


arges alleged,’’ says Mr. Bar- 
att. ue 


‘Mr. Barrett states that he has 
alled the attention of the Joint 
gricultural Inquiry Commission 
the charges made by Mr. Wil- 
ms and has asked the Commis- 
n to use the power granted it 


ind secure records. 


tA suitable time for the ‘‘show- 
own’’ and for producing the 
nographie proceedings of the 
éderal Reserve Board will be 
ext Tuesday when Mr. Williams 
| to appear as a witness before 
=): oint Agricultural Inquiry 
mmission, according to Mr. 
sarrett, whose statement in part 
follows : 

§ tatement Issued by Barrett 


To the Members of the National 
Board of Farm Organizations: 


‘*Press dispatches have prob- 
bly not contained full account of 
he remarkable, sensational and 
pecific charges by former Comp- 
oller of the Currency John 
elton Williams, against the 
eral Reserve Board in an ad- 
ress before thousands of farmers 
nd business men in Augusta, Ga., 
'riday, July 15, 1921. 


“Complete vindication has been 
iven by Mr. Williams of the posi- 


ations of the National Board 
Farm Organizations which 
cipated in two large Joint 
igricultural Conferences held in 
he home of the National Board of 
Organizations in Washing- 
ast October, 

those meetings we discus- 


should stand convicted of the. 


by Congress to subpoena witnesses 


li ringing terms the peney of 


esponsibility fou 


the Federal aieserve Board, ac- — 


cused it of deliberately being re- 
sponsible for ‘withholding of 
eredits of agriculture, the calling 
of loans and the breaking of farm 
prices. 


“Our large and representative 
General Committee stated that the 
present disastrous situation was 
brought about by restricting of 
eredits, raising the rate of discount 
on farmers’ paper, discontinuance 
of the War Finance Corporation, 
and the harmful effect of the 
statements given out by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and Federal Reserve Banks, which 
were construed to the effect that 
commodity prices and particularly 
prices of farm products were too 
high, and that a pre-war basis, or 
an approximation of a pre-war 
basis of prices, must be reached 
within a short time. _ 


Exceeded Authority 


‘‘Our committee stated that it 
‘feels that the officials of the 
Treasury Department and of the 
Federal Reserve System have ex- 
ceeded their authority when they 
publicly announced opinions as to 
prices of farm products which have. 
resulted in disastrous price de- 


_ clines’, and that ‘the officials of 


these institutions as expressed in 
the law are to dispose of duties im- 


posed upon them by the law and - 


the spirit of the law’, and the com- 
mittee insisted ‘that the Federal 
reserve officers and officers of the 
Treasury Department shall dis- 
continue and desist from issuing 
statements as to their opinions as 
to prices and their attitude toward 
the trend of commercial events.’ 


‘‘Deliberate. disregard of the 


' seriousness of the agricultural 


situation and a refusal to alter a 
headlong course which has led this 
country to disastrous consequen- 
ces, were the answers given by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

‘Our committee waiting over in 
Washington for the release of a 
statement promised by the Federal 
Reserve Board viewed with con- 
sternation the ‘‘reply’’ of the 


- Board issued Oct. 16, and formally 


reported to the Joint Agricultural 


Conference that the statement of © 
he Federal Reserve Board not only 


does not attempt to-meet the situ- 


_ation and will not alter conditions, 


but is even couched in terms to 
support price declines’, and it fur- 
ther stated that ‘the Board’s de- 
claration that present disturbances 
are unavoidable and inevitable is 
indefensible in this crisis’. 

‘Now let us see what Witness 
Williams said last Friday in Aug- 
usta, Ga. Remember Mr, Williams 
was a member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board as well as Comptroller 
of the Currency, which position 
especially fitted him to know the 
inside workings of the National 
Banks which formed so large a 
part of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Mr. Williams among other 
things, said: 

Excerpts from John Skelton 

Williams’ Address 

‘When I remarked that serious 


failures right occur iinless a cer- 
tain course of action was taken, 
one member remarked with a 
eynicism and heartlesshess which 


I was unable to comprehend: ‘Let. 


them fail.” Since then) the same 
idea actually has been; published 
in newspapers as a suggestion dis- 
cussed by an importan; official of 
a certain prominent Federal Re- 
serve Bank.’ 

‘I have been wholly| unable to 
understand the point cf view of 
some of my colleagues 1s matters 
affecting the welfare nd well- 
being of the country eane up for 
consideration from time to time in 
board meetings and eeuiedne 
views developed. 

‘For example, I was whblly un- 
able to sympathize with the the- 
ory referred to by an eminent 


-member of the board upon one 


occasion who alluded to, with what 
seemed to be a certain degiee of 
approval, the theory that ‘It is 
better to be unanimous than right’ 
which was certainly a striking 
parody on Henry Clay’s fanous 
declaration: ‘I had rather be tight 
than president.’ \ 


Records May Be Interesting Some 
Day | 

‘Stenographiec reports (were 
taken of certain important discus- 
sions within the board shortly be- 
fore I retired, and at the same 
time the record was made, the 
governor of the board, stated be- 
fore the board that he would fur- 
nish copies of the proceedings to 


Pathine 3 in F arm Prices 


myself ig to another member 


who was retiring about the same 
time. Subsequently he changed 
his mind, denied making the prom- 
ise and notified me that the record 
of the meeting referred to would 
be kept under seal, and the prom- 
ised copy has never béen supplied. 
If he really thinks he made no 
such promise his memory has be- 
come dangerously feeble. The re- 
cords of those meetings, if they 
have been preserved intact, may 
be interesting some day to an in- 
vestigating committee.’ 


Pleased by Success of Its Policies 

‘The heart-breaking and purse- 
breaking collapse in prices of farm 
products and other ~commodities 
were referred to in the board in 
terms of satisfaction, as indicating 
the success of its policy of defla- 
tion, and-in response to my ap- 
peals of more than six months to 
picks A cil the brakes and secure a 


Ne 


+ DO YOU KNOW 


That the Directors of THE 
| REALTY MORTGAGE CO. con- 
aosterte 


7 


\7 


sists of 17 successful men—four 
manufacturers, seven bank offi- 
cers, two attorneys and four busi- 
ness men? 


Stock for Sale by 


THE MAHONING SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


807-309 Dollar Bank Bldg. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Mellott 


7 


Sn 


; We brarir Your Business; 
EVERY BODY DOES. BUT 
YOu Wine FInd US FeAoy 
% Go FURTHER I YOUR 
At ‘COMMODATION THAN 
Ar Coin RE TION THAT 
Exists. We Solieir 


Your Test of THAT 
ficcon( ODA 770M 


bestow | Resour 


WARREN, 0. W. & N. Phone 2114, 2115 


West Dawson St. \ 


Dunder. G, 


Erie Street \ | NILES, OHIO Bell Phone 60, 91 
Prospect Street \ GIRARD, OHIO Bell Phone 514 
Jay Street \NEWTON FALLS, OHIO Tell. 192 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


Entered as second class “mater, April 5, 
1920, at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa, un- 
der Act of Congress, March 8, 1879. - 


Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. 
Brarch Office of Publication 
559 Parkwood Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 


Published by | 
THE ASSOCIATE PUBLISHING CO. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 
559 Parkwood Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
Harl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mgr. 


is SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
DY OTs ive veverths cheb causesnseeneune NESS. EN $1.00 


Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. : 

As the official magazine of various organi- 
zations, this publication carries authoritative 
notices and articles in regard to the activities 
of these organizations, but in all respects the 
organizations are not responsible for the con- 
tents of the article or for the opinion to 
which expression is given. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the general field of farm publications. 
Our subscribers are urged to recognize this 
distinetion. 


“The Oficial Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Co. 
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more orderly recession in values, 
their response was, merely being 
punctured to let the gas escape. 
My reply on this point was that 
wise and sensible men should try 
to bring a ballon laden with hu- 
man lives and fortunes safely to 
earth by the intelligent use of 
valve ropes -and ballast, not by 
precipitating a sudden and ruin- 
ous crash.’ 


Governor Proposed Removal of 
Banks 


‘T think it will surprise you to 
know that again in the early part 
of this year the governor of the 
federal reserve board, who hails 
from your adjoining state, pro- 
posed at a federal reserve board 
meeting, and informally advocat- 
ed, the dis-establishment or re- 
moval of the only two Federal Re- 
serve banks located South of the 
states of Virginia and Missouri, 
namely, the Federal Reserve 
Banks of Atlanta and Dallas I 
can not coneeive what his purposes 
were, but in a letter which I had 
occasion to address to him under 
date of Mar. 25, 1921, I said to 
him very plainly: 


*““T am eonvineed that the 
proposition to close those banks 
and to attach the Sixth and Elev- 
enth Districts to other districts 
would work a grievous and un- 
pardonable injury to a vast sec- 
tion of our country; and further- 
more that the agitation of such a 
plan at this time would result only 
mharm.?” 2 : 


One Way to Get Rid of the Small 
State Banks : 


_ “The majority of the members 
Of the Reserve Board of both pol- 
itical parties opposed my recom- 
mendations, and it was then that 
one of the speakers in doing so, 
said in effect, with a heartlessness, 
which to me, was ineomprehen- 
sible: ‘Let ’em fail. Their condi- 


judgment, and they can take-the 
consequences of it’. I remonstrat- 
ed that the failure of an import- 
ant banking institution would not 


only bring ruin to the culpable 


officers, but would mean wreck 
and disaster to many depositors 
and shareholders, and might also 
lead to widespread trouble else- 
where, dut these considerations 
failed, apparently, to arouse the 
interest or concern of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues. 


‘Upon ‘another occasion when 
certain policies were being dis- 
cussed in the Federal Reserve 
Board which were being opposed 
on the ground that they might re- 
sult in forcing the failure or re- 
tirement from business of many 
small state banks thruout the 
country, a certain member of the 
board. who has never been con- 
spicuous for a knowledge of bank- 
ing or an adequate comprehension 
of tke difficulties which the coun- 
try has had to face in the past 
year, spoke up and said in effect 
that ‘if this plan means the failure 
of the small banks, that need not 
stop it; in fact, if we didn’t get 
rid of the small State banks by 
any other method, it might be well 
toget rid of them that way’—that 
is to say by their failure. It was 
the same statesman and member 
of the Board who a few weeks 
later condoned the action of a 
large bank in a big city which 
had been discovered to have 
charged a valued customer the 
equivalent of about 200 per cent 
per annum interest on a loan of 
several hundred thousand dollars 
for about six months, with the re- 
mark that ‘all banks charge those 
rates more or less.’ His imputa- 
tion upon the character and meth- 
ods of the banks of the country I 


_ resented instantly, for a large ma- 


jority of our banks are operated 
decently, honorably and effiziently, 
and most of them would not coun- 
tenance for a moment such inter- 
est rates as those which I depre- 
cated and which a colleague on 
the Board sought to condone or 
justify.’ 

Swimming Fishes Gocd Collateral 


‘The policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and of) certain Re- 
serve Bank authoricies seemed to 
be that if certain big banks want- 
ed anything—why Jet them have 
it promptly and no questions ask- 
ed—but if a little bank or a far- 
mer needed funds, comb him well; 
make him give up everything he 
has as security, and then make the 
directors, as well, guarantee the 
loans for all they are worth. This 
policy was carved so far that T 
have been informed recently of a 
national bank in the Southwest 
claims that it was not saved but 
was broken by/the exactions of a 
Reserve Ban, and its directors 
are now planning to bring suit 
against a Federal Reserve Bank 
demanding that/ they pay its de- 
positors infull. The prodigality 
with which/certain big banks dis- 
posed of the funds so unstintingly 


loaned them by certain Reserve 


Banks may be illustrated by a loan 
of $500,000 to a fisheries company 
made by/a big Northern bank 
which cathe to my notice. When 


1 


J 


roe 


tion is the result of their own mis- 


He Lacal 
filker 


“We get more milk—consider- 
ably more—with the same cows on 
the same feed, and we believe this 
comes from the even and regular 
pulsations. Every cow is milked 
exactly alike every morning and 

night, and that is better than we 
can do by hand.’’ 


This is a statement from a 
De Laval Milker user which we 
have just received. There is noth- 
ing unusual about it, as we have hun- 


dreds of letters from De Laval users / 


equally _as good. North, South, 


Better than Hand Milking 
East and West, De Laval Milker 


users are proving that it is “A Bet- 
ter way of Milking.”’ It produces 


‘6 es . & 
more milk and savestime. It in- — 


creases production and decreases 4 
the cost of production. It is the | 
most useful, satisfactory and profit- 
able piece of equipment a dairyman 
can own. — 


Sold on such easy terms that | 
it will pay for itself while being 
used, Writ. for full information. / 


The De Laval Separator Co. © 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. — 


Sooner or later you will use a_ 


I inquired what the security for 
the loan was, I was informed that 
the collateral was fish. And when 

“I asked where the fish were I was 
informed officially that the fish had 
not been caught at the time the 
loan was made, but that they were 
supposed to be swimming in the 
oceans thousands of miles away; 
but that the corporation had 
promised to go fishing, and if they 
caught any fish, pack them and 
can them, and then put them in 
warehouses and then deposit the 
warehouse receipts as security for 
their loan, which when I last heard 
*rom it had not been paid or re- 
duced. , 


/ 
Board Liberal to Big Banks in 
New York 

‘I heard much talk while I was 
a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board about forcing the farmer to 
sell his wheat, or the cotton plan- 
ter, his cotton, or the cattle raiser, 
his live stock; the wholesaler or 
retailer, their stocks of goods, but 
I must tell you frankly that I do 
not recall a single occasion during 
the past year or two of deflation 
when the Board ever discussed ser- 


iously the importance or desira- . 


bility of requiring the big banks 
in New York City, some of which 
were lending millions of dallors to 
their own executive officials on 
highly speculative securities and 
to big-syndicates in which those 


officials were actively interested 


and which those banks had been 
carrying for months and some- 
times for years to liquidate a por- 
tion of those loans, in order that 
by so doing those banks might 
have more money to supply the. 


‘legitimate use of trade and ¢ 
- merce.’ 


- ceives sufficient response to 


ay 


Mr. Barrett in His Letter Con. 
tinues: i 

“The few extracts which 
sending only partially cover 
astounding revelations which 
Williams has made, and farm 
generally through their organi 
tions should be given an opport an 
ity to read the full statement. — 


“If the Washington office 


idea from the farmers of the ec 
try, it will try to arrange in some 
way for the publication and ¢ 
semination of Mr. Williams’ 
dress at Augusta, Ga., and a 
the testimony he has been a 
to give before the Joint Comm 
sion on Agricultural Inquiry 

Tuesday. gee 


“‘The investigations now b: 
carried on by the Joint Com itt 
on Agricultural Inquiry, when 
inforeed by direct testimon 
witnesses like Williams, who 
within the charmed circle | 


Kodak Finishing 


DEVELOPING ~ 
PRINTING ~— 
_ ENLARGING 
_ Send Me Your Pictures 
to Finish 


B.M. SMART 
(Photographer for Dairy 
; Price Reporter) ~ 


‘114 Chicago Ave, Youngsto’ 


, gic powers will, I 
: predict, “result i in the shaking © up 


_ ing at least one of the country’s 
_ grinning skeletons. Usury, fren- 
_zied speculation, favoritism to one 
class at the expense of another are 
_menaces to the welfare of our 
r country ; the despotic use and 
abuse of the powers vested in the 
Federal Reserve Board must con- 
vince all tight minded citizens for 
the necessity of correcting the ad- 
ministration of the Federal Re- 
“serve Board and of amending the 
law itself so that these hideous 
dangers can be largely averted. 
, “John Skelton Williams is not 
‘the only man, I believe, who ean 
testify as to the policies of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and I hope 
the Joint Commission on Agricul- 
tural Inquiry will subpoena such 
witnesses. 
+ “Let the Federal Reserve Board 


Letter No. 8 
Dairyman’ s Price Reporter :— 


I am using a milking machine 
ia am perfectly satisfied with it. 

I believe the day is soon coming 
when every dairyman will use a 
milker, 
_ I find that the cows hold up on 
their milk flow better than with 
nd milking. They seem to pre- 
fer the machine, judging from the 
a they stand and give their milk 
down as compared with hand 
Iking. \ 
Although I am only: milking 
it cows I find that I can save 
ut half the time it required to 
ilk by hand. 
When a person has spent a long 
ly in the harvest fields it is a 
eat relief to be able to save half 
time it would otherwise’ re- 
re to milk, and so much easier. 
I am using a Pine Tree Milker 
d believe it is the easiest to 
ean and care for. - 
After milking while the engine 


}in a pail of water containing 
ndotte Dairy Cleaner or some 
her good cleanser. After the 


f| Mat hews 


of bleaching bones and‘in reveal-. 


had any trouble with it. 


still running I place the teat... 


Cut-Rate Medicine Store 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


116 E. FEDERAL ST. 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE PARK THEATRE 


‘ ed credits to some of the importers 

of sugar or those interested in 
sugar transactions and let it ex- 
plain how it finally backed off 
from its policy of continuing such 
financial assistance to such inter- 
ests, when one member of the 
Federal Reserve Board announced 
that if the policy were carried out 
he would insist on similar treat- 
ment for the farmers. 

‘‘The Agricultural iron is at 
white heat and righteous indig- 
nation thruout the nation, shared 
not only by farmers, but by labor- 
ers, millions of whom have been 
thrown out of employment, and by 
all legitimate industry performing 
useful necessary service to society. 
Let us strike the iron and help in 
moulding and enlightened public 
opinion which will tolerate no 
repetition of such man-made finan- 
cial orgies as have been destroy- 
ing’ prosperity.’’ 


- Milking Machine Discussion 


solution is drawn through and af- 
ter rinsing, the rubber tubing is 
removed from the lid and with 
claw and teat cups attached, is 
placed in a solution of Sterilae or 
some other good sterilizing agent. 
Unlike most other makes of milk- 
ers it is unnecessary to plug the 
air tubes, thus permitting the so- 
lution to reach both sides of the 
inflations. The pulsator is - in- 
stantly removable after which the 
lid may be put in a pan of hot 
soapsuds and washed, not merely 
“wiped with a damp cloth’? as 
most other manufacturers recom- 
mend. 


In fact it is easier to care for 
than a cream separator. 


I have used the machine for 
over 15 months and have never 
I also 
have used another standard make 
of milker and liked it very well 
although I think the Pine Tree 


. Tequires less attention and is more 


easily cleaned. 


- The Pine Tree is an extremely - 


simple machine operating by 
means of vacuum obtained thru a 
single pipe line. 
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tell the Commission how it ey 


The vacuum tank is easily flush- 
ed out if necessary and is a valu- 
able feature, as the machine will 
go on milking should the engine 
stop for a moment; in fact when 
the engine stopped for lack of fuel 
I have filled and started the en- 
gine while the machine continued 
to milk, 

I believe that a dairyman will 
find that any of the standard milk- 
ing machines is far ahead of hand 
milking, 

However, I think the factors of 
simplicity and reliability are very 
important. What are the uses of 
extra pipe lines and extra pulsa- 
tors when single systems are abso- 
lutely perfect in operation? 

Yours respectfully, 
Francis D. Johnston 


Letter No. 9 
Dairyman’s Price Reporter :— 
‘I have use a —— milker about 


ten months but must say I have 
discarded it because I am  con- 


vinced thoroughly that the ma- 
chine is a damage to a good herd 
of cows. I find it much more sat- 
isfactory to milk by hand. I know 
several others who have done 
away with machine milking.’’— 
E. C. Hershburg. 


Letter No. 10 
As it is now a little over four 


years since we first got a Perfec- _ 


tion it may be you would like to 
know what we think of the Per- 
fection. 


During the four years of use we 
have had very little trouble with 
the machine, much less than with 
any other farm machine when the 
number of hours of use per year is 
considered. 


We have used the present set of 
teat cup inflations for over eleven 
months’ continuous use and not 
had to replace a single one, Some 
of the rubber tubing has been in 
use for over three years ‘and is 
still good. As for the other parts 
as the pump, pulsators, ete., they 
should last a life time with proper 

‘care. 

We find that two men ean milk 
aS many cows per hour as five or 
six would by hand and do it much 
easier. So it is sure a time saver 
for the farmer.’’ 


S. E. Van Slyke & Son 


Letter No. 11 
Dairyman’s Price Reporter :— 

It affords-me pleasure to assist 
you in gathering data on milking 
machines and to give you informa- 
tion which might have a tendency 
to help our brother dairymen to 


decide on this important but much 


abused question. 
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A. E. & J. P. DILLEY 


CORTLAND, OHIO 


Pure Bred Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


Emperor Burke Segis Walker 264782 
Herd Sire 


Sired by Woodcrest Butterfly Walker 161861 
and he by King Walker 40358 with 65 ARO 


daughters. 


His dam, Bodora De Kol Burke 


Segis 268544 has one ARO daughter and has 
herself a record of 2034 Ibs. butter im seven 


days. 


Her mother made 20 Ibs. butter in 


seven days and 12,449.4 Ibs. milk in one yeaf. 
Emperor Burke Segis Walker is a grandson 
of Woodcrest Butterfly Beets 133824 with a 
seven day butter record of 25.18 Ibs. at three 
years of age. She made 15,717.2 lbs. of milk 


as a two year old. 


This bull has the breeding said ‘quite to produce. 


WE 


HAVE TWO OF HIS SONS FROM HIGH PRODUCING 
DAMS. They can be bought reasonably, Also a few good 


heifers. 
WRITE 


TO US 
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Six 


I can heartily endorse the milk- 
ing machine, when properly used, 
but I can more especially endorse 
the ‘‘Universal Natural Milker.”’ 
Tam more or less familiar with all 
makes of machines as I have care- 
fully watched the progress made 
and the results obtained. 

With four years of continuous 


- service the ‘‘Universal’’ has given 


the best of satisfaction and I could 
not operate without it. I was at- 
tracted to the ‘‘Universal’’ first 
because it was the first machine to 
come out with the alternating ac- 


~ tion and I think this feature con- 


tributes largely to the phenome- 
nal suecess of this machine. The 
pulsator has never given any 
trouble and seems to have better 
control of the air and vacuum 
than any other. And last, but not 
least, the teat cup is constructed 
differently—it is being the only 
cup with a funnel shaped rubber 
liner—and, by reason of close ob- 
servation, I feel this very import- 
ant for their is a complete release 
and action to the extreme end of 
the teat no matter how far down 
into the cup it may extend. 


I give you the above without 
hesitation and feel that my judg- 
ment is not misplaced—for I am 
told that the United States Gov- 
e., the Dairy at the 
United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md., has recently dis- 
earded a machine made by a very 
prominent manufacturer and in- 
stalled ‘‘Universals’’ thruout the 
entire dairy. And, from literature 
I see occasionally, I know other 
very prominent dairymen are en- 
dorsing the ‘‘Universal.”’ 

IT would not—and could not— 
think of dispensing with my ma- 
chine unless I were to dispose of 
my herd. - 

Very truly yours, 
J. P. Barlowe. 


Letter No. 12 


Editor :—I have used a milking 
machine for about a year and am 
also an agent for this territory. 
After talking with many dairymen 
I have come to the conelusion that 


Hy 
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HARTZELLS — 


YOUNGSTOWN’S LARGEST CLOTHIERS AND 
FURNISHERS FOR MEN AND 
YOUNG MEN 


Sales Agents for the 
Famous ‘‘Hart Schaffner & Marx,’’ Society Brand 
and other makes of clothing 
141 to 147 West Federal St. 
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cess or failure. 
There are two classes of milk- 


ers on the market. One works with 


straight suction and has nothing 


to govern speed of the milker ex- 
cepting speed of the gas engine 
furnishing the power. These ma- 
chines are supposed to make from 
45 to 50 pulsations but I have been 
in barns where they were making 
65 pulsations per minute. It is no 
wonder they ruin a cow in a short 
time. However, there are to my 
knowledge a good many dairymen 
who make a complete success with 
this kind of milker. 

The other kind of machine is 
the one called the squeeze or 
vacuum milker and the vacuum is 
controlled by guages so the oper- 
ator knows what the machine is 
working on. These machines use 
from 12 to 17 inches of vacuum. 
There are only two makes that can 
milk with less than 15 inches of 
vacuum. 

Any of these milkers will give 
good service if properly operated 
but the ones-that use 13 inches are 
easier on the cows and_ conse- 
quently cows take to them better. 
Occasionally there is a cow that 
never will milk with a machine. 
The only thing to do with that 
kind of a cow is to dispose of her. 


There is no machine the dairy- 
man uses that will do him as much 
good in a year as a milker if he 
keeps it in shape. How long will 
a tractor or automobile give serv- 
ice if it is not kept in good work- 
ing order. The trouble with most 
people who buy milkers I find is 


they fail to take proper care of the — 


equipment. They are ‘‘the only 
thing’’ when new but in a short 
time they are out of order from 
lack of care. 


Any questions dairymen wish 
to ask I will try to answer.—L. C. 
King. ze 


A neighborhood without a com- 
munity house is like a family with- 
out a home. 


@ 
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Dairymen’s Price Reporter ads. reach the people who 
are the backbone of national prosperity. 


it is the man operating the ma- 
chine contributing most of the sue- 


ATI 


The cocoanut cow of the South 
Sea islands is seriously threaten- 
ing the entire dairy industry. Last 
year seven million and. a_ half 


pounds of vitamine filled butter _ 


fat were replaced in this country 
alone by nutriment-lacking cocoa- 
nut oil. It is difficult to estimate 
how much pork fat was replaced 
by this same cheap substitute. 
According to the United States 


Bureau of Markets, during the 


(CONDENSED MUL } 
PRICE .I5¢ 


year 1919 over sixty-four million 
pounds—64,995,221 in fact—of 
evaporated skimmilk was modified 
with this important adulterant. 
Of this amount over thirty-nine 
million pounds were used in Wis- 
consin and twenty-three million 
pounds in the state of Washing- 
ton. — oe 


‘What does it mean to the dairy 
farmer that in 1917 only 79,223,398 
pounds of cocoanut oil were 
brought into the United States 
while just two years later the 
amount imported was 324,270,366 
pounds? The value of this oil 
when it arrived was only 10.3 


cents a pound. It is even cheaper 


this year. Can the dairy farmer, 


By E. B. HEATON 
Dairy Marketing Department — 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


ITS JUST 
AS GOOD! 


and took from the farm just th 


milking his cows twice a day 
feeding expensive protein carry 
ing feeds, produce butter fat in 
competition with this? Can the 
swine raiser throw out corn pro- 
duced on high priced land and 
furnish alfalfa or elover pasture 
to a bunch of pigs and produce 
fat in competition with the cocoa- 
nut cow? Sige cee ae 

While in 1919 the sixty-four 
million pounds of skimmilk used 


ta 


in the manufacture of compo 
milk hurt the farmer economic 


much nourishing food that sho 
have gone to the calves and pi, 
its effect in the cities was far r 
serious. For there it meant th 
ands of undernourished chi 
Whole milk contains milk 
butter fat. Remove this vita 
containing element from the eas 
in liquid portion of the mil % 

substitute a fat which contains 
vitamines and feed it to growi 
children and there follows all t 
evil effects of improper fee¢ 
These factors make t 
farmer’s fight for 
against the ‘‘cocoanut 


ss 


ust educate the consuming» 
sublic to the proper appreciation — 
of the food value in butter fats 


tutes; he must obtain legislative 
protection. 

The first part of the problem 
must be done in face of the nat- 


| President Harding 


Recognition of the service Am- 
erican co-operative associations 
re rendering not only to the con- 
sumers but also to the fruit inter- 
sts of the world has been extend- 
yy President Warren G. Hard- 
in a letter to Congressman H. 
rbour, of Fresno, California, 
bie which the President acknow- 
ges the gift of a box of fresh 
os sent him* by the California 
E ch and Fig Growers. 
President Harding in his letter 
ealls attention to the debt which 
the people generally owe to the 
California associations for the pro- 
ess made in supplying the mar- 
ts of the country with fruit at 
imes of the year, progress that 
been made since the advent of 
co-operative associations. _ 
alifornia has been one of the 
ers in co-operative marketing 
United States, and it is be- 
by leading economists ‘that 
rogress made is due in a 
sure to the fact that the ten- 
xy not only has been to raise 
e price paid the producer but 
So to lower the cost to the con- 


1 bearings on the “Voight 
| prohibit the introduction 
terstate commerce of bogus 
vas held. by the Committee 
griculture of the House of 
sentatives on July 20th. 

The hearing was for the purpose 
Beabling those favoring * the 
isl: lation to complete their case. 
Miificrsement of both prohibi- 
nof this traffic and taxation as 
neans \of prohibiting it was 
by the Conference of dairy 
ts called at Buffalo, New 
early in July by President 
ell of the National Milk 
ers’ Federation. The fol- 


* 
—, 


There is an alarming 
See rad ae bie 


yman’s sna ek is. two- old: 


and warn of the danger of substi- 


OGUS MILK 


ok at es to bay the sheapaal 
food available, for filled milk is 


cheaper than condensed whole— 
milk. Place two kinds of milk on 


the grocer’s shelf and the unin- 
formed consumer will buy the 
cheaper. It is to the editorial 
columns and the advertising sec- 
tions of the press that the dairy- 
man must turn to find his educa- 


tional medium. 
- € 


Congratulates Co- 


operative Organization 


sumen, 


That this effect is becoming 
widely known thruout the United 
States is evidenced by the high 
tribute paid the California Peach 
and Fig Growers by President 
Harding. 


Enemies of the co-operative 
movement probably will look as- 
kance on the action of the Presi- 
dent in commending an organiza- 
tion such as the California Peach 
and Fig Growers which is con- 
sidered typical of the form of or- 
ganization working to narrow the 
gap between the producer and the 
consumer of foodstuffs and driv- 
ing speculators out of existence. 


The shipment of figs which con- 
tained the gift for President Hard- 
ing was the first carload lot ever 
sent from California to distant 
Eastern markets. It was also the 
first sent by a co-operative associ- 
ation of growers and was unique 
in that the fruit landed in Wash- 
ington in perfect condition, a 
thing never accomplished by priy- 
ate fruit concerns. 


LEGISLATION 


increase in the manufacture, sale 
and consumption of bogus milk 


-products, consisting of compounds 


of skimmed milk and cocoanut oil 
or other vegetable fats, and 

‘‘Whereas, Such products, re- 
gardless of the labels on the con- 
tainers, are being sold in large 
quantities as Condensed Milk and 
other milk products, thereby at 
once becoming a fraud on the con- 
suming public as well -as a men- 
ace to the public health and to the 
Dairy interests: 

‘Therefore, be is Resolved, That 
we favor the abolition of such 
traffic by Congress by direct pro- 
hibitory or restraining laws. 


“Tf, however, it shall be found 
impracticable or ‘impossible to 
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DAIRYMEN: gS PRICE REPORTER | 


“effect such prohibition by direct 


legislation, we recommend and 


urge Congress to levy a tax upon 
such products high enough to 
measure the difference in cost be- 


tween such bogus or adulterated — 


products and the produets of like 


\character made of whole sweet 


milk. We also believe that a tax 
should be placed upon the manu- 
facture and upon the sale both at 
wholesale and at retail of such 
bogus products, To become effec- 
tive for the protection of the con- 
suming public and of Dairymen 
whose product is thus being decep- 
tively and dangerously imitated, a 


— 


tax should be levied of not less x 
than 314 cents per pound on such 
bogus products.’’ 


SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS 


A man with serub eattle is like 
a builder with bad lumber. 


Says Sam: One fellow I never 
could understand is the 100 per 
eent American’’ who ealls_ his 
home town a ‘‘hole.”’ 


Serub stock multiplies just as 
fast as pure bred, but it never 
gets the right answer. 


ee 


BARGAIN DAY 


To the man who saved his money 
every day now is bargaiu day. 
Gilt-edged investments have not 
been cheaper fur many years. 


This proves that the man who 
Saves money can never figure how 


large his profits will be. 


He is in 


a position to buy when every body 
else is selling and of course he 


gets a bargain. 


Save money and you are always 
in a position to buy bargains. 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
First National Bank 


TOTAL RESOURCES—OVER FORTY 
MILLIONS 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Peel |e 074 SxS EAGLE 


For Sale at your Dealer 2 


MIKADO« 


Made in five grades 


ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Eight 


On a Four Year Rotation i 


on 


or 


46 Per Cent. Each Year — > 
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Director C. G. Williams of Wooster Experi- 
ment Station reports this increase on the 


Trumbull County Farm from the use of pe 
two tons of Agricultural Limestone per acre a 
The Increased Yield Was Vaid at Present 
Market Prices | 
Wheat $ 1.25 per bu. 
Corn -60 per bu. 
Oats 40 per bu. 
a Hay re per ton 
Carbon Pulverized Limestone Will Do 
| the Same For You — 
me ee . . 
| 


The Carbon Lileatone Co a 
: _ 814 Stambaugh Building | 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. | 
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No Prosperity Unless Agriculture Prospers 


Frank O. Lowden. 
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Frank O. Lowden, former Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, is President of 
the Holstein-Friesian Association 
of Ameri¢a. In his position as 
head of the largest dairy cattle 
Association of the world, num- 
bering over twenty thousand 
members, he is constantly being 
asked to address large audiences 
of breeders and farmers all over 
this country. Extracts from one 
of his recent addresses are pre- 
sented here. Waukesha County, 
Wisconsin, where this address 
was made, provides one of the 
best examples of co-operative 
marketing of pure bred live- 
stock to be found anywhere. The 
Holstein Association of this 
County, through their secretary, 
last year marketed about one- 
quarter of a million dollars’ 
worth of breeding stock for its 
members at a minimum expense. 
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HERE we find the best 
agriculture, where we find 
the farms in the best state 
: of tillage, where they have 

he greatest prosperity, there we 
find the largest measure of co-op- 
eration among the farmers. I 
have preached this principle for 
twenty years whenever opportuni- 
ty presented itself. A year before 
the War I spent a few weeks in 
Holland, going from farm to farm 
—a very interesting country. I 
visited their agricultural college, 
their experiment stations; I visit- 
ed a number of the most promi- 
nent breeders of Holstein cattle, 
‘and I was perfectly amazed at 
“what these people were doing on 
Jands that were grass lands and 
nothing but grass lands. I found 
better improvements on_ these 
‘arms, I found a larger measure 
prosperity, I found better farm- 
g there, than you will find in 
most parts of America, and I tried 
0 find a reason for it. As nearly 
s I could get at it, it was that 
they began a number of years 
ago to practice co-operation in 
verything they did. They make 
cheese, more than anything else. 
| The farmers built cheese factories, 
| and operated them. That did not 
simply mean better business, but 
it meant also that they had to 


compare results with one another, 


1d the best farmer in that com- 


munity was taken as a model and 
everybody tried to work up and 
get the same results as he did 


Then they began to see the val- 
ue of co-operation. Before that 
they did not know what the other 
man was doing, but when they 
built these factories, supplied the 
milk through a co-operative so 
ciety, each man knew what the 
other was doing and agriculture 
began to improve. Then they or- 
ganized a co-operative society for 


‘the exporting of their surplus pro- 


duct. They told me one interest- 
ing thing—that they sent a lot of 
their product to England. There 
was a great demand in England 
for Stilton cheese, I think it was, 
and as they did not know how to 
make it, they sent one of their 
experts to England to learn, and 
when I -was there they were sell- 
ing more Stilton cheese in the 
English market than the English 
themselves. They had carried 
this principle to its fullest extent, 
and I never saw a more prosper- 
ous, a happier, a more cheerful 
and successful agricultural coun- 
try anywhere than I saw when I 
visited any portion of that snug 
little kingdom which their an- 
cestors had wrested from the sea. 
The same thing is true in Den- 
mark, and where they practice 
co-operation most in France and 
England they are getting the 
best results. 


Now take our country. The 
farmer, as a rule, has been abso- 
lutely isolated from his fellows 
on every proposition. He has 
gone his own way—and let me 
tell you that every time a half 
dozen farmers get together to co- 
operate on something in some- 
body’s kitehen in the neighbor- 
hood, agriculture begins to look 
up in that community. And every 
time a cow-testing Association is 
formed, dairying begins to im- 
prove in that community. - 

The most hopeful movement of 
modern times in agriculture is 
the county farm bureau, The 
farm bureau is going to help us 
bring agriculture up more rapidly 
than any other agency we have 
had in the past, ahd that is be- 
cause it gets the farmers to co-op- 


erating with one another along 
the most practical and successful 
lines. I know that is true in [Il- 
inois, and I am quite sure it is 
equally true elsewhere. 


Fed Legions of Caesar. 


We have had the most advanced 
agricultural science in the whole 
world. But while in every other 
industry we are abreast of the 
most advanced nations—in com- 
merce, in manufacture, in bank- 
ing and merchandising—there is 
not a nation in the world that can- 
not teach America something 
about farming. This has been be- 
cause of the great abundance—in- 
finite asa great many people 
supposed—of fertile lands in this 
country, so that we could exhaust 
one field and then move on west 
and take up virgin land. The 
fact is that it is perfectly absurd 
for America to talk about worn- 
out farms. If our farm is worn 
out, it is our own fault, and if we 
do not restore it within a reason- 
able time, it is not only our fault, 
but it is an aet of positive treach- 
ery to the generations that shall 
come after us. I visited Switzer- 
land fields that were growing as 
fine wheat as I ever saw in this 
eountry, fields that had fed the 
legions of Caesar two thousand 
years ago. 

There is a gross inequality 
which exists between the prices 
which the farmer receives for his 
services and those received in 
other great industries. 

We are now in the midst of a 
grave business depression. The 
question uppermost in men’s 
minds is how long will it last. 
This question can be answered 
only if men will inquire into all 
causes of the depression. I shall 
not attempt to enumerate all of 
these, but there is one which econ- 
omists now recognize ‘as never be- 
fore—the interdependence of in- 
dustries upon one another 

At a recent meeting of the 
American Economic Association, 
this subject was given special em- 
phasis. As one speaker put it, 
‘«Wields, mines, factories and rail- 
roads working together under a 
co-ordinated plan make up the 


industrial system; their total pro- 
duct is largely determined by the 
effectiveness with which they 
come into gear with one another. 
Now, if we wish to get rid of 
periods, or eycles, of industrial 
disturbance, we ought to know 
that the several industries are 
marching in step.’’ 


It is perfectly obvious that the 
several industries cannot keep 
step unless some ‘sort of just re- 
lation is maintained between the 
prices they receive for their sev- 
eral commodities and services. No 
industry is so powerful that it 
can live unto itself alone. All in 
the end must draw their susten- 
ance from the same source. Agri- 
culture at the present time furn- 
ishes the most glaring instance of 
which I know of low prices as 
compared with the prices which 
other great industries receive for 
their goods and services. 


Cost of Transportation Double. 


The cost of transportation fur 
farm products is practically dou- 
ble what it was before the war, 
while such products, according to 
the government tables, are now 
upon a level slightly above pre- 
war prices. <A chart recently 
published shows the relative pric- 
es of more than three hundred 
commodities, according to the lat- 
est government tables, as comipar- 
ed with the 1913 price level. Farm 
produets were, as I have said, but 
slightly above that level, while all 
other commodities showed an in- 
erease of from forty to one hun- 
dred and seventy-five per cent. 
Clearly, agriculture relatively has 
suffered most. Some sort of pro- 
per relation must be restored be- 
tween agriculture and other in- 
dustries before we can hope for a 
permanent improvement in busi- 
ness conditions, 


Agrieulture is still our great 
basie industry. A third of our 
population derives its living di- 
rectly from the soil. The increase 
in freight rates has practically de- 
prived the producers of many 
farm commodities of their best 
markets. Under the low freight 
rates which formerly prevailed, 
the farmers of the country were 


; 


Two 


the bést patrons of the railway. 
They shipped to the remotest 
markets. They had gotten away 
from the practice of the pioneers. 
by which the farmer produced 
nearly everything upon the farm 
which he and his family consumed. 
They sold and shipped almost 
their entire product, buying other 
articles of merchandise in return. 
This was doubtless to the econom- 
ic advantage of the country as a 
whole, for each territory could 
produce the articles it was best 
fitted to produce, exchanging for 
other articles they needed and 
which were produced elsewhere. 
The farmer had become a mer- 
ehant as well as farmer. And 
now he will be driven back in 
large measure to the more priml- 
tive practices of his pioneer fore- 
bears. Instead of producing the 
one thing, or the two things. or 
the three things, that he is best 
suited to produce, he will be com- 
pelled to produce everything 
which can be produced upon his 
land, whether advantageously or 
not, which is necessary to the liv- 
ine of his family. 

The alfalfa growers of the far 
West will no longer grow alfalfa 
for the farmers of Jowa and Tll- 
inois. The latter will be compell- 
ed, therefore, to devote a smaller 
part of their acreage to the cere- 
als and to raise roughage for 
themselves. The farmer will no 
longer continue to ship all his 
livestock to the great centers, buy- 
ing his own supplies of bacon and 
ham and beef from the butcher 
and the merchant, but will revive 
the old smokehouse of his fathers 
and prepare his own meats A 
community flouring mill may 
again return. Possibly even the 
spinning wheel and the loom will 
find their old place in the farm- 
er’s home, and necessary clothing 
may be manufactured on the 
farm. JT am not at all sure but 
that some benefit might come from 
this return to primitive times: 
but I am sure that it will enor- 
mously reduce the volume of 
freight carried over the railroads 
of the land. I am sure too that 
the total products of the farms of 
America will be largely reduced 
when this necessity comes. 

I do not mean to say that there 


are not other causes operating to 


reduce the price of farm products 
below the cost of production, such 
as want of purchasing power 
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abroad, but I do mean to say 
that the first step toward stabil- 
izing farm production is to bring 
transportation charges down to a 
point where the farmer can regain 
the American market which he 
has lost. 


Farmers Will Cease to Produce. 

And as it is with transportation 
so it is with practically all the 
commodities which the farmer has 
to buy. As has been seen, farm 
products alone have anywhere 
nearly approached the price level 
of 1913. The result is that today 
most of the products of the farm 
are being sold at less than the cost 
of production. This condition 
cannot last long. The farmers 
will cease to produce and then 
prices will again mount and the 
publie will suffer in the end. For 
no industry can long continue to 
produce at a loss. The whole in- 
dustrial fabric, therefore, is inter- 
ested equally with the farmer in 
the stabilizing of farm production. 

Will we never learn in America 
that no class and no section of our 
country can genuinely prosper un- 
less all prosper? I have no sym- 
pathy with the idea that the inter- 
ests of the East clash with the in- 
terests of the West or with the in- 
terests of the South, Correct econ- 
omic principles know no geo- 
graphical division. The real and 
permanent interest of one section 
of our common country is the in- 
terest of all. And so no industry 
can permanently prosper unless 
all legitimate industries are also 
doing well. 

Great have been the industrial 
achievements of America. But it 
seems to me that most of her gen- 
ius has been devoted to the one 
factor of production alone and 
that in the realm of distribution 
and marketing she has fallen far 
behind. With world _ statistics 
now available, and which I note 
with satisfaction, the new Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the new 
Secretary of Labor propose to 
utilize in their departments, may 
we not hope that we shall make 
real progress towards ‘stabiliza- 
tion of production? We all know 
the economic waste which results 
whenever industry as a whole 
loses its equilibrium. To confess 
that we are powerless to hold in- 
dustry in some sort of balance is 
to confess that our industrial sys- 
tem has gotten beyond our con- 
trol. 


Freight Rates Must Be Lowered. 
Transportation costs are the 
oreatest hindrance to an _ early 
business revival. It is doubtful 
whether there can be any sub- 
stantial improvement until redue- 
tions are made in freight rates. 
The Ashtabula County dairy 
farmer shipping to Pittsburg loses 
nearly 20 per cent of the price 
of milk when he pays the freight. 
Nearly half the priee he pays for 
bran goes to pay the freight. 
The high cost of transportation 
makes it impossible to feed his 
cows grain other than what he 
can raise on his farm. He ean 
no longer buy lime and fertilizer 
to imerease crop yields at the 
present income of these crops. 
These conditions are very much 


the result of legislation govern- 
ing the railroads. If the trans- 
portation companies were given 
a free hand and placed upon 
their own responsibility they 
would either have to reduce rates 
or go busted. The railroads might 
as well go busted with the rest 
of us. 

This country has always been 
afflicted with too much talk about 
public rights and the imagined ef- 
forts of big business to put some- 
thing over on the people. In an 
effort to control the railroads the 
public has put something over on 
itself. Some time we will learn 
that industry knows better how 
to run itself than law-makers 


know how to protect the publie in- 
terest. 


Crawford County Farmer’s Picnic 


Balliet’s Grove on the Saeger- 
town Road just out of Meadville 
was the principal point of inter- 
est in Crawford County on Wed- 
nesday, August 24th, when farm- 
ers from all over the County gath- 
ered for their annual picnic. 

An attendance, estimated at be- 
tween twenty-five hundred and 
three thousand, on this day is the 
outgrowth of an idea started some 


year Venango and Randolph 
Granges, together with the Farm 
Bureau and D. C. S. Company, 
joined the picnickers of former 


years, which made the 1921 gath-— 


ering the greatest success of all. 
Committees from the various 
communities, of which Mr J. E. 
Balliet was chairman and Walter 
Hutchinson was Secretary, ar- 
ranged the plans and program for 


GLIMPSE OF CROWD AT CRAWFORD COUNTY GRANGE PICNIC, AUG. 24 


George, of Saegertown, Pa., was 
Master at that time. Woodcock 
Grange conceived the idea of hav- 
ing a picnic on August 24th, 1911. 
Like many other ideas of small 
ten years ago by Woodeoek Cen- 
ter Grange, of which Mr. Anson 
beginning that grow to great suc- 
cess, this picnic ten years ago 
was limited to some half-dozen in- 
terested members of the Grange. 
The following year another picnic 
was held with a growing interest 
and in 1913 Woodcock Grange ex- 
tended an invitation to the neigh- 


boring Granges of Hayfield, 
French Creek Valley and Cam- 
bridge Springs. Meadville and 


3looming Valley Granges joined 
the picnic Grange in 1918. This 


the day and was greatly enjoyed. 

As the crowd gathered during 
the forenoon the time was largely 
spent in greeting friends and 
neighbors and all enjoyed the se- 
lections played by the Cambridge 
Springs Band. Then, of course, 
at the usual time, carefully pack- 


ed picnic baskets appeared and_ 


conversation was continued be- 


‘tween mouthsful of fried chicken 


and honeyed bread. 

Brother S. J. Lowell, Master of 
the National Grange, was 
speaker of the day. In his talk 
he spoke of the problems _ con- 
fronting agriculture and other in- 
dustries and expressed a desire 
for harmony in trying to solve 
these problems. He expressed his 
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belief in the fairness of the farm- 
ers, but warned against attacking 
other interests and seeking things 
which can not be granted to oth- 
ers. Big business has rights which 
eannot be denied and much of the 
welfare of agriculture centers in 
fairness that other great indus- 
tries are shown. 


Grange Had Exhibits. 


Very excellent exhibits of farm 
products were made by Woodcock 
Center Grange, Hayfield Grange 
and French Creek Valley Grange. 
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the pienic planned aé raffle, 
through which the holder of the 
lueky tickets would become the 
owner oz a calf and pig. In this 
there was keen disappointment, 
for the Editor of the Reporter had 
hoped to draw that pig. Times 
in town are looking quite bad this 
winter and we saw a chance for 
some good fresh sausage, but 
when the numbers were ealled we 
found that our number was thir- 
teen too high and Mr. Ed. Snyder 
with No. 610 walked away with 
our anticipated porker. Mary 


VIEW OF GROVE WHEN GRANGE PICNIC WAS HELD, AUG. 24 


Two premiums were given for 


the best exhibits. _ 

Arthur Hickernell, Secretary of 
Saegertown Local, D. C. 8. Com- 
pany took advantage of his op- 
portunity to secure proxies from 
members for voting upon the pro- 
position of increasing the capital 
stock of the company. 

Lunch counters were operated 
and pop and candy counter were 
always busy. The young boys 
and girls were active in finding 
Dad to secure money to ride on 
the merry-go-round. Some of the 
older boys were more interested 
in the baseball game. 

As a diversity and a means to 
meet some of the expenses incur- 
red, the Committee in charge of 


Wasson won the black and white 
ealf with ticket No. 521. 


The 1921 Crawford County pic- 
nie was highly successful. There 


is always something about these - 


‘*Get-togethers’’ which creates in- 
terest and promotes neighborli- 
ness and co-operation in the com- 
munity and the continuance of 
these annual meetings in Crawford 
County will prove of great value. 
The initiative of Woodcock Cen- 
ter ‘Grange ten years ago has 
spread throughout the County 
and each year has drawn the 
farmers closer together by setting 
aside one day each year when 
they forget their farm problems 
and enjoy themselves at the picnic 
erounds. 


MILK PRICES for SEPTEMBER 


Pittsburg. 


25 cents per gallon 3.5 
shipped direct. Factory — ship- 
ments $2.00 per hundred. 5¢ 
butterfat differential. Untested 
milk 27144 cents per gallon F. O. 
B. Pittsburg. 


milk 


i} 


Cream shipments a cents 
for butterfat. 
Youngstown. 


$9. 40 per hundred 3.5 milk, de- 
livered. 5e¢ butterfat differential. 


Warren and Niles. 
Prices same as Youngstown. 


Wheeling. 
Unsettled when going to press. 


Mohawk Condensory. 
$1,80 per hundred. 


Minerva Condensory. 
Unsettled when going to press. 


Those New Auto Lights. 


We don’t understand why the 
fellow who thought up the law 
' making us all buy new auto lenses 

didn’t make us wear colored 

““specks’’ to boot. 


A LITTLE WARNING ABOUT 


PAY. 


There is one thing in which the 
milk producer can interest him- 
self with profit and that is to make 
sure that the man who is buying 
his milk has a pocket full of mon- 
ey and is able to stand the bumps 
before him without going to the 
extreme of leaving the farmer’s 
milk bill unpaid. It is our pre- 
diction that a large number of 
milk dealers within the next 
twelve months are going to be 
financially embarrassed and un- 
able to pay the farmers for milk 
he buys from them. There are 
quite a number who have been 
able to drag along during the past 
two or three years and come some- 
where near paying on pay day but 
the time is here when these buy- 
ers will not be able to continue 
and a good many dairymen who 
supply them are going to lose 
some money. 

The Dairy Organization has 
warned its members time and 
again not to ship milk to these 
irresponsible dealers but in spite 
of this many have continued to 
do so and the Organization has 
been constantly called upon to 


collect money on these accounts. 
Just recently a dairy farmer call- 
ed upon the Organization to col- 
lect a bill of thirty- eight hundred 
dollars for milk which he had fur- 
nished to a dealer whose real as- 
sets would not amount to fifteen 
cents. The Dairy Organization 
nor anyone else can collect a bill 
of this kind. 

Many times producers hesitate 
to change dealers when they are 
two or three months behind in 
their milk bill, but in the past ex- 
perience has shown that most 
dairymen who have lost money in 
this way would have been better 
off to have acted promptly rather 
than to fiddle along for several 
months and in the end lose as 
much or more than early action 
would have brought. 

Between now and the first of 
next year the Dairy Organization 
will be able to place milk for its 
members with good, responsible 
dealers and during this time those 
who are supplying dealers in fin- 
ancial difficulties had better make 
a change. 


DRIED APPLE POMACE SUC- 
CULENT FEED FOR DAIRY 
COW. 


Dried or ‘‘evaporated’’ apple 
pomace as a succulent feed for 
the dairy cow is the subject of a 
preliminary report from the Bu- 
reaus of Chemistry and Animal 
Industry of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture based on 
an experiment to determine feed- 
ing value of dried apple pomace, 
especially its suitability as food 
for cows in lactation. Prelimin- 


Three 


ary results are reported because 
of a large number of inquiries on 
the subject, 

The text of the report follows: 

It appears that there is a be- 
lief among dairymen that the 
dried product has a tendency to 
eut down the milk flow, or even 
cause cows to go dry, although 
apple pomace fresh from the cider 


press is generally recognized as 
being a good sueculent feed for 


milk cows. To test the soundness 
of this belief, a feeding trial has 
been carried out by the depart- 
ment. Only one cow was used in 
this test, and the total quantity of 
dried pomace fed was less than 
400 pounds therefore, it must be 
Dorne in mind that the results ob- 
tained, while indicative, can not 
be aecepted as conclusive. 

In this feeding trial the dried 
apple pomace was fed wet and its 
feeding value compared with that 
of corn silage, since it is intended 
to be sueculent feed. The pomace 
was prepared by adding to the dry 
material three times its weight of 
water several hours before feed- 
ing, thus producing a feed similar 


,iIn water content to that of corn 


silage. 

For a period of 30 days the cow 
received ration consisting of 
grain, hay, and corn silage. The 
silage was then replaced by the 
apple pomace for a similar length 
of time, allowing a 10-day trans- 
ition period for the change in 
diet, and after a like transition 
period at the end of 30 days the 
original ration containing silage 
was resumed and continued for a 
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BUTTER FAT TESTS ARE LOW 


Many dairymen have complain- 
ed this year because butter fat 
tests have been lower than ordin- 
arily. These complaints have not 
been limited to any particular lo- 
cality but seems to be a universal 
condition amongst dairymen over 
the entire country. We are ad- 
vised by the manufacture of a 
condensed milk company having 
factories in many different states 
that the butter fat content in 
milk received at all of their plants 
has been abnormally low. 
Throughout the D. C. 8. Com- 
pany’s territory tests have been 
low this summer and one cow 
testing association which has 
shown a high butter fat average 
for several years is apparently go- 
ing to be hard pressed to make 
as good a showing as was made 
last year. 

Weather conditions seem to be 
largely responsible for this con- 
dition 


PRODUCERS TRY TO SELL TO 
DEALERS. 

There are quite a number of 

milk producers, even members of 

the Dairy Organization, who con- 


tinue to endeavor to drive their 
bargains with the milk dealer. 
Milk dealers who are trying to 
deal squarely with the Organiza- 
tion tell us that there are a large 
number of producers who come 
directly to the milk company in- 
stead of the Organization to sell 
their milk, Occasionally a pro- 
ducer may find some dealer who 
will deal in this way, but in the 
majority of cases such dealers are 
those whom the Dairy Organiza- 
tion refuse to do business with be- 
cause they will not pay their 
bills and never live up to any bar- 
gain made with them. Quite of- 
ten these producers who deal di- 
rectly with a milk buyer when 
finding themselves. in_ trouble 
come to the Organization expect- 
ing it to get them out of their dif- 
ficulties. Many producers have 
learned at considerable cost to 
themselves that the Dairy Organ- 
ization knows more about selling 
milk and can safeguard their in- 
terest to greater advantage than 
they ean do for themselves. 


New Director Takes Office. 


Mr. Robert Cox, of Dorset, O., 
newly elected member of the 
Board of Directors, entered office 
on Saturday, August 2th. Mr. 
Cox is intensely interested in af- 
fairs of the D. C. S. Co. and has 
more than usual understanding of 
the difficult problems encountered. 
We wish him success in his new 
work. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Two 
black mare farm colts, two years 
old and six years old; Holstein 
cow, farrow; 4 heifers, fresh or 
close springers, George Germann, 
Rt. 1, Williamsfield, O. 9-5-9-20 
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_B.M. SMART 


(Photographer for Dairymen’s 
Price Reporter) 


114 Chicage Ave., Youngstown, O. 
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WHAT WILL PUBLIC SAY? 

Some are asking, ‘‘What will 
the public say in regard to the 
proposition of farmers to keep 
one day’s milk supply each week 
on the farm?’’ It is argued that 
attempts will be made to construe 
this act as an attempt to control 
the markets and raise the price 
of milk to the consumer. 

It is a peculiar thing that such 
practice can be generally follow- 
ed by manufacturers in other 
lines of industry without fear of 
raising the public ire, but when 
it comes to farmer’s products he 
is expected to continue to produce 
regardless of whether the selling 
price is sufficient to pay his pro- 
duction eosts and his products 
must be placed upon the market 
immediately whether it works to 
his advantage or not. 

In the past few months the 
price of coal has declined to a 
point where operators claim it 
unprofitable to run their mines 
and, consequently, have closed 
large numbers in mining sections. 
We know that rubber plants, 
steel mills and various manufac- 
turing plants have curtailed pro- 
duction and in many eases held 
their products off of the market 
because the markets have heen 
against them. There has been no 
clamor and shouting of disloyalty 
in these cases, but when the farm- 
er says he is only going to raise 
sufficient food to supply himself 
because markets are against him 
he is pointed to as a radical and 
enemy of the country. 

There is just as much reason to 
argue that a manufacturing plant 
should continue to operate to its 
full capacity regardless of wheth- 
er they can sell the goods profit- 
ably or not as to argue that the 
farmer should continue to pro- 
duce and place all his goods on 


the market whether it is profitable 
to him or not. 


1922 De Laval Price Reductions 
_ Effective September 1, 1921 


To stimulate the production of milk and butter-fat, which 
promises to be exceptionally profitable .during the fall and 
winter inonths, ‘Phe De Laval Company will give all buyers 
of its milkers and separators the benefit of 1922 reduced prices 


from Septeinber 1, 1921. 


Allowing for increased capacity and other improvements 
made meanwhile, 1c Laval cream separator prices are reduced 
practically to the p e-war level, notwithstanding labor and 
miterial costs are 
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The nearest De Laval agent will be glad to give complete 


Easy terms. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


separntor is better than ever. 
In pounds of butter-fat 
Enough butter-fat is being 
wasted yearly by ineffi-ient skimming devices to pay tor the 
entire output of the Dec Laval factory. You may be paying 
for a De Laval separator but not getting it, by continuing to 
“cream robber’? 


It soon pays for itself 


It skims 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 


What is the Milk Market Outlook? - 


If there has ever been a time 
when the milk producer had cause 
to think something about the fu- 
ture of the milk market, it has 
never been greater than now. It 
must be evident to everyone that 
it is necessary for each individual 
to give care to his own problem 
and save himself from loss. 

Many fortunes have been lost 
during the past few months by 
men who were given little, if any 
insight into the future. There 
will yet be great losses suffered 
by those who neglect to take ad- 
vantage of the more intelligent 
signs now before us. There is 
nothing to be gained by denying 
that dairy markets are in a pan- 
icky condition, influenced by the 
general condition of business. It 
is another demonstration of the 
inter-woven influences of indus- 
try, one with another. The pros- 
perity of the country is so close- 
ly related as to make it impossi- 
ble for any extensive line of busi- 
ness to eseape its rise and fall. 

Primarily, it is because indus- 
try has generally failed that the 
dairy industry is placed where it 
is and we cannot look for any 
-material change for the better un- 
til the general business situation 
is improved. 

Steel Market Influences 


Market. 

In the territory of the D.C S8. 
Company the daily milk markets 
supplied are steel centers. When 
the large steel and iron concerns 
are working the people of the 
cities are in a prosperous condi- 
tion and the fluid milk trade is 
good, but when the consumers in 
these markets are out of work, as 
they are today, the selling of milk 
becomes a problem. Thousands of 
people cannot use milk unless 
someone furnishes them with the 
money to buy if. The dairy farm- 
er who can judge when the steel 
plants will be working can tell 
when the fiuid milk markets in 
this district will want and pay a 
good price for his product. This 
district is not entirely influenced 
by the whole milk market, since 
more than half of the milk pro- 
duced must be manufactured into 
dairy products. The markets for 
dairy products are even in worse 
eon¢ition than the fluid milk mar- 
‘kets. In some instances it is im- 
possible to sell manufactured 
godds at any price. One manu- 
fa:turer advises that his storage 
fgcilities are entirely utilized and 
that he cannot manufacture an- 
Osher pound because he has _ no 
place to store it. Another manu- 
eturer of powdered milk has 


Milk 
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over two million pounds in stor- 
age and the market for this pro- 
duct, as stated by another deal- 
er, is absolutely dead. He said he 
offered ten carloads of powdered 
milk recently and 10¢ per pound, 


which is considerably below pos- 


sible manufacturing costs, and he 
has been unable to sell a pound. 
During the warm weather there 
“as beefi a fair market for ice 
cream, largely because the weath- 


er drove people to buy. Since 
cooler weather has approached, 
however, the ice cream market 


has materially dropped and does 
not now offer anything of value. 
As most of us know, the con- 
densed milk was the first to drop 
and has been in bad shape for sev- 
eral months, There has heen 
some slight improvement in this 
line, however, since many families 
in the cities are using condensed 
milk in place of bottled milk. A 
large condensed milk manufactur- 
er attributes the cause of this to 
the fact that in many eases con- 
densed milk séems cheaper to the 
buyer than fluid milk. The con- 
densed milk market today only 
offers a market for milk in about 
half the quantity it did in 1919. 


The cheese and butter markets 
have been fluctuating consider- 
ably and in July looked material- 
ly better than they do at the pres- 
ent time. It must be realized that 
no buyer can extensively manufac- 
ture either butter or cheese in this 
territory and pay the prices pre- 
vailing for market milk. Some 
producers who are members of 
the Organization and have been 
selling milk to cheese factories 
have had to accept as low as $1,09 
for milk during this year and at 
no time have had a price in com- 
parison with the Pittsburg price. 
Unlike most of the other dairy 
products, there do not seem to be 
such high ‘proportions of either 
butter or cheese being stored. But- 
ter and cheese manufacturers 
have been afraid of the market 
and have only been buying ir 
such quantities as they could sate- 
ly do and not run chanees of large 
losses in stored products. This 
is perhaps one of the most favor- 
able factors in the present situa- 
tion. 

In talking with an exteasive 
butter manufacturer located in 
Columbus, we are advised that 
they have been obliged to close 
several hundred of their cream 
shipping stations and during the 
month of July were buying cream 
as low as 20e. They complain that 
their sales are light and retailers 
as well as wholesalers refuse to 
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buy in large quantities. Concerns 
who were buying butter by the 
carload have recently been buy- 
ing a few pounds at a time. 

One of the few large milk buy- 
ers in this district states that they 
have several hundred thousand 
dollars borrowed and tied up in 
manufactured products They 
have reached their limit and are 
now obliged to discontinue manu- 
facturing operations. The creeks 
and sewers have been running 
white with skimmed milk around 
many plants. 


An Unusual Situation. 


It is an unusual situation, never 
before present, which faces the 
dairy industry in this district at 
the present time. Buyers and 
manufacturers have for several 
months endeavored:to furnish a 
milk market for producers and 
pay them a fair price. One dealer 
states that perhaps it was a fool- 
ish thing to do since their efforts 
along this line will hardly be ap- 
preciated. He states that their 
concern would have been far bet- 
ter off financially to have refused 
to continued to accept and manu- 
facture the large surplus of milk 
they have had this year and even 
at the best they cannot expect to 
sell the goods in storage at prices 
equal the cost of milk and its 
manufacture. They have strained 
their working capital, borrowed 
large sums of money, which will 
soon have to be repaid, and per- 
haps they will be forced to sell at 
prices which will place their ecom- 
pany in financial difficulties. 


Five 


Farmers Start in Dairy Business 


Even with these conditions 
there are still thousands of farm- 
ers over the United States who 
are rigging up and starting in the 
dairy business. There are, of 
course, others quitting the busi- 
ness in about the same ratio, but 
it does not have a tendeney to re- 
adjust the markets because the 
volume of milk is continuing to 
be produced. The lowering priec- 
es of milk have not had the effect 
of stabilizing’ the market as the 
weak are driven out of the busi- 
ness because of these new produc- 
ers starting in to take their places. 
One party who has made consider- 
able study of this matter states 
that this tendeney will not be 
changed until either the price of 
milk falls to a point equal or be- 
low that of other farm products, 
or the prices of other farm pro- 
ducts are raised to the level of 
milk prices. There is some good 
argument in this for we know that 
men who have been raising tobac- 
co have been buying cows, that 
men who have been raising sheep 
have been buying” cows, that men 
who have been raising grain and 
feeding cattle have been buying 
cows and that dairy talk is run- 
ning rampant among the cotton 
growers of the south, 


How Can Dairymen Continue? 


How can dairymen continue in 
the business and what policies can 
best be followed at the present 
time are problems which are hard 
to answer. In some of the fluid 
milk markets attempts have been 
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Pure Bred Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


Emperor Burke Segis Walker 264782 
Herd Sire 


Sired by Woodcrest Butterfly Walker 161861 
and he by King Walker 40358 with 65 A RO 


daughters. 


His dam, Bodora De Kol Burke 


Segis 268544 has one A R O daughter and has 
herself a record of 2034 Ibs. butter in seven 


days. 


Her mother made 20 ibs. butter in 


seven days and 12,449.4 Ibs. milk in one year. 
Emperor Burke Segis Walker is a grandson 
of Woodcrest Butterfly Beets 133824 with a 
seven day butter record of 25.18 Ibs. at three 


years of age. 
as a two year old. 


This bull has the breeding and qualities to produce. 


She made 15,717.2 Ibs. of milk 


WE 


HAVE TWO OF HIS SONS FROM HIGH PRODUCING 
DAMS. They can be bought reasonably. Also a few good 


heifers. 
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made to encourage the use of ilu- 
id milk by lowering the price. So 
far as we have been able to learn 
such action has not brought the 
desired result. In our own dis- 
trict retail milk prices vary from 
2e to 3e per quart and the fiuid 
milk sales are in no better shape 
in the markets with the low retail 
price than in the markets with 
the high. Jn this district the mar- 
gin that dealers have had on fluid 
milk sales has helped them _ to 
carry losses sustained on manufac- 
tured products and, consequently, 
the producers have had a highre 
price than would otherwise pre- 
vail. -The only bad effect of this 
has been in that it has encouraged 
a number of small dealers to op- 
erate who would not handle their 
portion of the surplus and as a 
result have made _ considerable 
money. 


To the dairymen the most prom- 
ising outlet seems to be in dispos- 
ing of poor milkers to the butch- 
er. A striking illustration of what 
ean be done along this line ap- 
pears in a report of the Cow Test- 
ing Association at Grove City, Pa., 
where a man keeping eleven cows 
produced but a few pounds more 
of milk and a few pounds more 
of butter fat than another mem- 
ber of the Association who keeps 
but five cows. 

Competition in the dairy busi- 
ness is going to be more keen for 
considerable time in the future 
than has prevailed during the 
past four or five years and the 
difference of value between good 
cows and poor cows is going to be 
more appreciated. Some believe 
it is a poor time to buy cows. It 
is a poor time to buy poor cows 
but the value of good cows is go- 
ing to remain unchanged. The 
man who sells cows is going to 
find the buyer more concerned in 
their production than he has been. 
The man who keeps cows with 
large appetites and a small milk 
flow and does not take advice in 
ridding himself of them is going 
to find himself ‘‘broke.’’ 


Pendulum Will Swing Back. 


It is said that the pendulum 
never swings forward so far that 
it never swings back and that 
where there is a feast there is a 
famine. The pendulum of farm 
prices has fallen back and its fu- 
ture course must be » forward 
again. 


USING WILK ON THE FARM. 


The keeping and using of one 
day’s production of milk on the 
dairy farms when analyzed has 
more real merit than may be real- 
ized by some who do not fully 
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weigh the advantages. For some 
reason hard to explain the aver- 
age dairy farmer shipping whole 
rill eventually falls into the rut 
or selling even the last pound of 
his production. The extent to 
whieh this is carried on in some 
instances is amusing and in oth- 
ers disgusting. 

There have been found instanc- 
es where as little as five pounds 
of milk have been shipped to the 
buyer and in hundred of instances 
where two gailons or less repre- 
sent the day’s shipment. In oth- 
er cases producers who have even 
large amounts for shipment each 
day ship every drop of milk the 
cows give and fail to keep milk 
for the family table. 


Refuses ‘Milk for Gravy. 


One instance of this kind 
brought to our attention is a milk 
producer shipping thirty gallons 
of milk a day who will not allow 
milk to be used in the home for 
making pancakes or gravy. Neigh- 
bors say the family plainly show 


the results of having been depriv- | 


ed of this necessary food, since 
they are sick a large part of the 
time and the children are growing 
up in a very abnormal condition. 
In another case is a family who 
had not used milk on the table for 
several months until a short time 
ago when the production ran a 
little in excess of three cans and 
some was used at home because 
of this fact. There are kundreds 
of dairy farmers who do not have 
a hog on the place and the calves 
are killed when they are three 
days old rather than to feed them 
milk a few days and market them 
to the butcher. Even today when 
eges are the most profiteble pro- 
duct of the farm there are very 
few chickens that are being en- 
couraged to lay eggs by being fed 
milk. 
Oleomargarine Used 

Since the Dairy Organization 
has been campaigning against the 
use of dairy substitutes a great 


many dairymen have discontinued 
the use of butter substitutes, but 


yet there re great amounts being’ 


sold in strictly rural communities. 
Only the other day a dairy farm- 
er in conversation with the 4ditor 
of the Reporter expressed his de- 
sire that some message micht go 
through the publication which 
would reach the heart or better 
sense of the dairymen in his com- 
munity. He told of a dairy meet- 
ing held at which time there were 
a large number of producers in 
his community present to discuss 
some of their marketing problems 
and the following day the local 
storekeeper was authority for the 
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HARTZELCS 


YOUNGSTOWN’S LARGEST CLOTHIERS AND | 
_FURNISHERS FOR MEN AND | 
YOUNG MEN | 


Sales Agents for the 
Famous ‘‘Hart Schaffner & Marx,”’ Society Brand 
and other makes of clothing 
141 to 147 West Federal St. 
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statement that over one hundred 
pounds of oleomargarine was sold 
to dairymen who came to this par- 
ticular meeting. The 10,000 
dairymen who are members of the 
D. C. S. company use very little 
butter that is made from milk pro- 
duced by them. Neither do the 
rural communities in which they 
live use butter made from milk 
produced locally. 


Probably the greatést reason 
for this is that few really try to 
make good dairy butter and most 
people would rather take a chance 
on sewer fat than the disagreeable 
taste of poor dairy butter. It is 
evident that one of the problems 
for the dairymen to work out is to 
provide themselves with good 
dairy butter and most desirably 
made from milk which would oth- 
erwise be in competition with milk 
sold on the local markets, 


Should Be Used on Farms. 


The plan of keeping one day’s 
milk for use on the farm has mer- 
it in that it will oblige many to 
use milk freely for use in feeding 
live stock and to provide their 
family with the best food possi- 
ble to supply. There are very few 
dairymen who cannot profitably 
use this supply at home in some 
way or other and realize fully the 
value that could be secured if sold 
on the market. It is probable that 
some will not desire to follow this 
plan and will make an effort to 
dispose of the milk in some other 
way than has been suggested, but 
in the main there are indications 
that there will be more hogs rais- 
ed, more calves vealed, more eggs 
produced, more dairy products 
consumed and better fed families 
if this plan is followed. 


Don’t Accept this Plan, 


Members of the Organization 
are warned against shipping milk 
to dealers on the plan that they 
will work up a one day’s supply 
on account of the farmers, paying 
them whatever the buyer is able 
to get from the mnufactured pro- 
duct. One dealer has proposed 
that he would accept the day’s 
milk which farmers had planned 
to use on the farm and pay butter 
fat prices for that day. Producers 
should remember that the price 
has been agreed upon and they 
are not justified in selling milk 
for less than that amount. If the 


dealers accepts milk seven days in 


the week he should pay the same 
price for the extra day as he does 
for the other days. It is the opin- 
ion of the Reporter that one day’s 
milk supply each week ean be uti- 
lized upon the farm in the ways 
we have already stated and the 
income will be as great as if the 
ae eae placed upon the mar- 
xet. 


SEVENTEEN BIG CONVEN- 
TIONS DAIRY SHOW WEEK. 


Seventeen big conventions allied 
with the dairy industry will be 
held in St. Paul and Minneapolis 
during the period of the National 
Dairy Show at the Minnesota Fair 
grounds, October 8 to 15. 

In making this announcement, 
William E, Skinner, general man- 
ager of the Dairy show, declared 


that he had just received official 
notification from Hben EH. Me- 
Cloud, of the Western Passenger 
association, that an open rate of 
a fare and one-half for the round 
trip had been authorized for the 
National Dairy Show from the fol- 


lowing territory to St Paul or 
Minneapolis. 
Northern Peninsula of Michi- 


gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, a portion of Montana, 
South Dakota east of the Missouri 
river, Lowa on and north of the 
Illinois Central, Sioux City to 
Dubuque. 

Tare and one-half on the regu- 
lar certificate plan for the conven- 
tions of allied organizations also 
was authorized under the same 
ruling. The conventions to be held 
in the Twin Cities during the big 
educational exposition are: 


National Creamery Buttermak- 
ers’ Association. 

National Dairy Association. 

International Milk Dealers’ As- 
sociation. 

National Association 
Cream Manufacturers. 

National Conference of Co-op- 
erative Creamery Men. 

National Dairy Council. 

American Jersey Cattle Club. . 

American Guernsey Cattle Club. 

Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America. 

Ayrshire Breeders’ Association. 

Allied States Creamery Asso- 
ciation. 

North Central States Associa- 
tion of Dairy and Food Officials. 

Wisconsin State Cheese Asso- 
ciation. 

Wisconsin Dairy: Protective As- 
sociation. 

Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ 
Association. ; 

Minnesota Creamery Butter 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

County Agents, State Extension 
Service and Railway Agricultural 
Department Men. 

“‘The action of the railroads in 
giving reduced rates for the Na- 
tional Dairy Show and the seven- 
teen big conventions to be held in 
the Twin Cities during, the period 
of the show ought to bring half a 
million people to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis,’’ said Mr. Skinner. 

‘‘Plans for big excursions of 
farmers from most of the counties 
in the Northwest states already 
are being made. Delegations are 
coming in automobiles from many 
counties in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, fiying banners advertising 
their counties and with the dele- 
gates wearing badges which will 
identify them when they mingle 
with the leaders of the dairy 
world who will be at the Dairy 
Show and in attendance at the 
conventions. Other delegations 
plan to come by train, I look for 
this exposition, of such vital value 
to the farmer, held in the Northt 
west for the first time, to be th 
best attended in the history of 
the National Dairy Show. 2 


URGE 


of Ice 


APPOINTMENT 
MILO CAMPBELL. 

Urging the appointment of Hon. 
Milo D. Campbell, of Coldwater, 
Mich., President of the Nationai 
Milk Producers’ Federation, tc 
fill a vaeaney on the Federal 


OF 


Trade Commission on expiration 
in September of Commissioner 
Pollard’s term, a delegation rep- 
resenting nearly. all the strong 
National Farm organizations, a 
number of farm journals and ac- 
companied by Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, conferred with Pres- 
ident Harding recently. 


The delegation through Chas. 
W. Holman, as spokesman, called 
attention to the desirability of ag- 
riculture being represented on 
Federal boards and commissions 
in connection with the party 
pledges of last year, and handed 
the President the following let- 
ter signed by leading representa- 
tives of farm organizations 
throughout the country: 

Hon. Warren G. Harding, 
“President of the United States, 

The White House, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. President: 

In the matter of filling the va- 
ancy on the Federal Trade com- 
mission caused by the expiration 
of the term of Commissioner Pol- 
lard on Sepember 25th of this 
year, we desire to commend for 
your consideration and urge the 
appointment to this post of Hon 
Milo D. Campbell, of Coldwater, 
Mich. 


Mr. Campbell is a member of 
‘the bar in the State of Michigan. 
He has been Commissioner of In- 
surance of that State and at one 
time was a member of the State 
Tax Commission. He represented 
the dairy industry on the Agri- 
eultural Advisory Board appoint- 
ed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Food Administration 
during the war. 

Mr. Campbell has been presi- 
dent of the National Milk Produe- 
‘ers’ Federation since it was found- 
ed five years ago. For thirteen 
‘years he has operated his dairy 
farms near Coldwater. 

He is a Republican of high 
‘standing in Michigan and was on 
ithe Agricultural section of the ad- 
visory committee of the Republi- 
ican Party which prepared the Re- 
publican platform in the cam- 
paign of 1920. In the same cam- 
paign, at the request of all the 
farm organizations of Michigan, 
he was a candidate in the Repub- 
liean primaries for Governor and 
polled a tremendous voting 
strength, carrying the state out- 
side of the City of Detroit. 

_ Mr. Campbell is a man of broad 
knowledge and sympathies. He 
has a thorough understanding of 
the big questions affecting agri- 
culture and he may be relied upon 
to approach matters affecting 
trade and competition with a fair- 
ness and forcefulness that will 
ommand the respect of those 
with whom he will be in contact. 


ural organizations that party 
p edges in respect to representa- 
‘ion of farm organizations on im- 
eortant federal Commissions and 
oards will be carried out. We 
snow of no more fitting way for 
your Administration to make a be- 

ing in this respeet than to 
lace Mr. Campbell on the Fed- 
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eral Trade Commission. 
Respectfully (signed by) 
A. M. Loomis, secretary Nation- 
al Dairy Union; C. S. Barrett, 
president the National Farmers’ 
Union, Chicago, National Board 
of Farm Organizations; T. CG. At- 


keson, the National Grange; 
Chas. W. Holman, acting secre- 
tary, National Milk Producers 


Federation; Chas. A. Lyman, see- 
retary, National Board of Farm 
Organizations; F. P. Willets, pres- 
ident Interstate Milk Producers’ 
Association; W. J. Spillman, As- 
sociate Editor, The Farm Journal: 
Robert Balderston, secretary, In- 
terstate Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion; E. E. Reynolds, representing 
the Ohio Farmer; Knox Boude. 
legislature representative, Amer- 
ican Poultry Association. 


The following have authorized 
by letter or telegram adding their 
signature to letter endorsing Mr. 
Campbell for the vacaney on the 
Federal Trade Commission: J R. 
Howard, for Executive Committee 
of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Chicago, Tll.; Harry 
Hartke, for the Queen City Milk 
Producers’ Association, Coving- 
ton, Ky.; H. W. Ingersoll, presi- 
dent, Ohio Co-operative Milk eom- 
pany, Elyria, O.; R. D. Cooper 
and John D. Miller, for the Dairy- 


man’s League, Utica, N. Y-: 
Grant Slocum, president, Nation- 
al Gleaner Federation, Detroit, 


Mich.; J. H. Kimbel, legislature 
agent, Farmers’ National Con- 
gress, Port Deposit, Md..; J. Wood 
Yager, president, Kentueky and 
Indiana Dairy Products Com- 
pany; LaGrange, Ky.; George 
Brown, secretary, National Milk 
Producers Federation, Sycamore, 
Ill.; Richard Pattee, managing di- 


rector, New England Milk Pro- 
ducers’ —_Association, Boston, 


Mass.; G. R. Rice, secretary and 
treasurer and general manager, 
Milwaukee Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis.: E. C. 
Rockwell, secretary, Milk Prodtic- 
ers’ Association of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill; D. G. Harry, president, 
Maryland State Dairyman’s Asso- 
ciation, Baltimore, Md.: <A. H. 
Jenkins, editor in chief, Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa: A. 
Wallace, editor, Farmer & Farm- 
er’s Wife, St. Paul, Minn. 


In addition letters are attached 
to the President from Hon. A. J. 
Volstead of Minnesota. 


Accompanying the delegation 
were Senator Capper, of Kansas, 
Gooding, of Idaho, and Mr. 
Adams, secretary of Senator 
Standfield, of Oregon, and Repre- 
sentative Sidney Anderson, of 
Minnesota, McLoughlin and Smith 
of Michigan. 


Additional endorsements of Mr. 
Campbell have been sent to the 
White House by Senator Kenyon 
of Towa, and Representative An- 
drew J. Volstead, of Minnesota. 


(Continued from Page Three) 
third 30-day period. 

The quantity fed—36 pounds of 
wet pomace per day—was such 
that the total dry matter in the 
pomace equalled the weight of 


The quantities of grain and hay 
remained practically constant 
throughout the whole experiment. 


While the data obtained are not 
sufficient to warrant the drawing 
of final definite conelusions, the 
indications are that no bad effects 
follow the feeding of dried apple 
pomace. There was no decrease 
in the milk flow nor in the yield 
of butterfat. 


When fed as. described the 
dried pomace appeared to be 


equal, pound for pound of dry 
matter, to corn silage as a succu- 
lent food for this dairy cow. 
Owing to the property which it 
possesses of absorbing large quan- 


dry matter in the silage replaced. 


Seven 


tities of water and swelling, it 
should never be fed dry, “but 
should be allowed to soak in wa- 
ter for an hour or so before feed- 
ing, The pomace appears to be 
a palatable feeding stuff. 

Caution is advised in feeding 
dried apple pomaee, as there is a 
possibilitiy that the feeding of 
large quantities, or of quantities 
possibility that the feeding of 
apple seeds, might prove injuri- 
ous. It appears to be safe, how- 
ever, to feed as much _ soaked 
pomace by weight (1 part dried 
pomace to 3 parts water) as it 
would be to feed the same amount 
of pomace fresh from the cider 
press. 
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A REAL 
_ INVESTMENT 


There is a Youngstown invest- 
ment that for neariv three-quar- 
ters of a century has never fallen 
below par, has uever passed a 
and has 
convertible into cash. 
tion’s darkest hours and in the 
depths of the deepest depressions 
it has always ieen worth one 
hundred cents on the dollar. 


always been 
In the Na- 
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This remarkable investment is a 
Savings account in this institution. 
Can you afford to be without it? 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
First National Bank 


TOTAL RESOURCES—OVER FORTY 
MILLIONS 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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For Sale at your Dealer 


ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Made in five grades 
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(184 Per Cent. INTEREST 


On a Four Year Rotation 
or 


46 Per Cent. Each Year 


Director C. G. Williams of Wooster Experi- 
ment Station reports this increase on the 
Trumbull County Farm from the use of 
two tons of Agricultural Limestone per acre 


The Increased Yield Was Valued at Present 


Market Prices 
Wheat $ 1.25 per bu. 
Corn .60 per bu. 


Oats | 40 per bu. 
Hay 12.00: per ton 


Carbon Pulverized Limestone Will Do 
the Same For You 


The Carbon Limestone Co. 


814 Stambaugh Building 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
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A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 
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Report of Advisory Council 


sel VISORY Council mem- 
a} =6bers of the D. C. 8. Com- 
pany held their regular 
quarterly meeting at 
Youngstown on Friday, Sept. 2nd. 
The meeting was well attended, 
with perhaps more members of 
the Couneil present than any 
meeting during the past year. 
There were several new membe:'s 
elected by Locals at their June 
meetings as shown by the many 
new faces present. 

After calling the meeting to- 
gether, President Brenneman or- 


dered minutes of the pr: vious 
meeting read. These wer ap- 


proved. 

The Tellers electd to count the 
votes cast for nominees on the 
Board of Directors were called up- 
on and made the following re- 
port: 


We, the undersigned, appointed 
at the meeting of the Advisory 
Council, held at Youngstown, O., 
June 3, 1921, to count and tabu- 
late the votes of the stockholders 
for Directors of the Dairymen’s 
Co-operative Sales Company pre- 
sent the following report: That we 
met at the “he of the D. C. 8. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on Saturday, June 
25th at 10 a. m., and tabulated 
‘the votes as sent in by the various 
Loeals with the following result: 

P. S. Brenneman received 1338 
votes. 

A. W. Place received 1322 votes. 

John Kampf received 1154 votes 

W. J. Wilson received 1055 


votes. 

Robert B. Cox received 666 
votes. 

J. H. Sparling received 514 
votes. 


E. F. Noble received 599 votes. 

W. W. Bullard received 533 

Therefore, the Directors for the 
coming year are P. S. Brenneman, 
‘A. W. Place, Robert Cox, John 
Kampf and W. J. Wilson. 

At the organization meeting of 
the Board, P. S. Brenneman was 
elected President, A. W. Place, 
Vice President. Owing to matters 
connected with increasing the 
fapital stock of the company, it 
Was decided to continue W. S. 
Wise, as Secretary, until legal re- 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1921 


quirements had been met with. 
Mr. Wise has signed as Secretary 
on the application made to the 
State and to prevent any misun- 
derstanding this action was taken. 

Reports were made by the 
Secretary and Treasurer for the 
last quarter and also for the year 
ending Aug. 31st. These reports 
were accepted. 


The following resolution passed 
by the Board of Directors at 
their meeting Aug. 26th was read: 

‘‘Resolved by the Board of 
Directors that since we have had 


resolution, Director W. J. Wilson 
made some statements relative to 
the general situation leading up 
to and causing this action. Much 
of this was discussed in the last 
issue of the Reporter.- He stated 
that in face of markets which 
were crowded and unable to take 
care of the large volume of milk 
offered at certain prices which 
justified continued production and 
because many producers were 
without a market and that few 
dairymen were utilizing as much 
of the product they make as 


Be Seg are! 


PRICE REDUCTIONS 


to milk producers in D. C. S. Company territory for first eight 


months, this year over last, amounts to 


$3,397,920.00 


Reduction to consumers at 2c per quart amounts to 


$1,864,172.00 


Increased freight rates and losses on manufactured goods 


will total nearly 


$1,500,000 


this year and up to the present 
time an-unprecedent surplus of 
milk, and since this surplus of 
milk as they believe will be only 
for a short period of time, and 
since there is a large number of 
producers out of a market, be it 
resolved that each producer with- 
hold a certain percentage of his 
milk which will relieve this situ- 


ation, and such milk be used upon 
the farm.’’ 


Following the reading of this 
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could be utilized on the farm, it 
had seemed advisable for the 
Board of Directors to take this 
action. He explained the action 
was only meant to take care of an 
emergency and is in no way a 


permanent arrangement. 
After some discussidn the eoun- 


cil endorsed the action of the 
Directors. 
Seeretary Knirk, of. the Ohio 


Farmers’ Co-Operative Milk Co., 
Cleveland, was present and ad- 
dressed the meeting with a few 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


ieeting 


brief remarks. Problems of pro- 
ducers on the Cleveland market 
are very similar to those in this 
district. The Cleveland organiza- 
tion has been operating under a 
surplus plan whieh Mr. Knirk 
thought to be one solution to the 
surplus problem, although as he 
says, no plan is going to work un- 
less it has support of producers. 


Mr. Wade of the Ohio Farm 
Farm Bureau Federation gave a 
brief talk on the work of the Fed- 
eration and expressed his willing- 
ness to co-operate with D. C. 58. 
Co., in behalf of the Farm Bureau 
Federation and expressed their 
appreciation of the way in which 
our organization as well as the 
other producers’ organizations in 
Ohio have co-operated with them. 


Reports of Committees 


The Committee on Finance 
made the following report which 
vas approved. 


‘‘We, the undersigned Finance 
Committee, have examined the 
books and papers of the Dairy- 
men’s Co-Operative Sales Com- 
pany as found in the possession of 
the Seeretary and Treasurer and 
find them correct to the best of 
our knowledge and belief. They 
are being well kept and all records 
of the Company are in good shape 
for. which we take occasion to 
commend our officials. 


The financial situation is look- 
ing better. Dues are coming in 
now and nearer meet our current 
expenses than at any previous 
time.’’ 

J. D. Rice, 

H. C. Beatty, 
W. V. Spellman, 
T. A. Fell, 


Finance Committee. 


The Committee on Resolutions 
composed of members C._ H. 
Blanche, C. C. Varner, E. C: Me- 
Kibben and C. S. Granger recom- 
mended the Advisory Couneil go 
on record as sustaining the action 
taken by the Board of Directors 
in the means taken to reduce sur- 
plus milk. The recommendation 
was accepted. 

The Committee on Co-operative 


Surplus’ Milk Can Be Used. See Hog Sale Advertisement on Page 3 


| 
s 


Two 


Buying made the following re- 
port: 

We recommend that each Local 
organization of the D. C. S. Co. 
form a co-operative buying asso- 
ciation as they may find the need 
to exist, and that when a sufficient 
number of these Local buying 
associations have been formed 
that a consolidation be effected to 
inelude all in one strong parent 
organization. 

F. M. Andrus, 
R. D. Hickernell. 

Chairman P. H. Doyle read the 
following recommendations of the 
Surplus Milk Committee: 

J. We recommend that the 
members of the D. C. S. Co. should 
have their dairies arranged so 
they could send an equal amount 
of milk each month in the year. 

2. The consumer should always 
know the price per quart received 
by the producer so he can place 
the high cost of milk where it be- 
longs. 

3. That each Local put on a 
campaign of education setting 
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forth the superior qualities of 


- milk and its product as a food. 


4. That the Locals have suit- 
able advertising matter placed in 
each school room in their vicinity 
setting forth the value of milk as 
a food for school children. 

5. Dairymen must show their 
faith in their own product and 
show city people the value of milk 
as a health diet by using it them- 
selves. It is good’ medicine and 
easy to take. 

6. That the D. C. 8. Co. should 
not haul or sell any milk or cream 
produced by a member of the 
Company, who is known to use 
oleomargarine or rather substi- 
tutes which is detrimental to the 
dairy industry. 


oe ee 


Motion was carried and recom- 
mendations of the Surplus Milk 
Committee were ordered placed 
on file for consideration of the 
Board of Directors. 

The committee appointed to 
consider matter of salaries for the 
coming year recommended they 
remain the same. 


Too Much “Kick” in These 


There was more than the legal 
amount of ‘‘kick’’ in two letters 
received by the Board of Direc- 
tors and read at the last Advisory 
Council méeting. One of these 
complained the organization had 
failed to be of benefit to producers 
and the other stated rumors were 
floating around that the Board of 
Directors had sold out to the milk 
dealers. 

Wrapped up in these are the 
real bombs that have blown many 
of the farmers’ co-operative or- 
ganizations to the devil in the 
past. One shows greed and the 
other suspicion. 

It is a fact, there are some who 
do not believe the D. C. 8S. Co. has 
been of benefit to dairy farmers 
and express the idea they could 
do better for themselves. The 
worst feature of this is that when 
an individual’s understanding is 
so little as to allow him to think 
in so narrow a channel it is almost 
impossible to gather any facts so 
simple he can understand them. 
Perhaps to best remedy is to ad- 
vise a dairyman to try it alone. 


One fellow, of whom we are ad- 
vised, thought that way and after 
he lost $2,000.00 changed his 
mind, 

The charge that officials or em- 
ployees of the organization fail to 
do their duties or sell out to milk 
buyers is of a more serious nature. 
Thieves would pay little attention, 
but honest men resent such accu- 
sations. Honest men resign their 
positions rather than be accused 
of any dishonesty. The best men 
who could be gathered together 
would not work for the D. C. 8. 
Co. and stand for insult and 
charges against their character. 

Men who start rumors or allow 
them to be spread without foun- 
dation against officers or employes 
of the D. C. 8S. Co. will drive hon- 
est men out of their reach and 
place themselves in the hands of 
those who desire money more than 
good name. 

The D. C. S. Co. has little to 
offer to honest men other than ap- 
preciation for their services. Judg- 
ing from the past, no person will 
be burdened with the gold medals 


awarded. 


SOME DEALERS HAD NO 
SURPLUS 


No action ever taken tended to 
show up the market situation to 
better advantage than the plan of 
keeping some of the milk on the 
farm. 

The D. C. S. Co. agreed that 
where dealers were having a sur- 
plus which had to be manufac- 
tured at considerable loss, the pro- 
ducers would keep milk on the 
farm each week in quantity equal 
to one day’s shipment. 

Through misunderstanding or 
otherwise some of the dealers 
with a large surplus tried to have 
their producers keep two or more 
days’ milk. The D. GC. S. Co. eor- 
rected this and gave notice they 
would not allow more than one 


day to be turned back. 

Some dealers who had _ been 
complaining about a large surplus 
did not have such an abundance 
of milk for they failed to take 
advantage of the offer. There 
were others who looked for a con- 
siderable falling off in produc- 
tion and indicated their intention 
of trying to handle the surplus 
through September. 


There has been a considerable 
falling off of milk since Septem- 
ber Ist, and by October Ist it is 
probable the markets will be in 
fair shape. 


‘“‘Do you know what it is to go be- 
fore an audience??? 
‘“No. I spoke before an audience 


once, but most of it went before TI 
did,’’—American Boy. 


Talking About the Middle Man 


* 


The millions of words spoken 
and printed about the middle- 
man’s charge has apparently fail- 
ed to bring one cent increase in 
prices to producers. 

In the milk business, the more 
the talk, the less the producer gets. 

In conversation with a city man 
recently he told of having been 
out to visit a friend in the country 
who has a dairy and sells milk to 
the city. They naturally talked 
about hard times and the dairy 
farmer called attention to the fact 
that he was selling milk delivered 
to the city at about 5 cents per 
quart. The city man was paying 
12 cents per quart. Both figured 
there was a difference of 7 cents 
per quart going to the milk dealer. 

This man came back into the 
city filled with a new idea. He 
believed his milk dealer to be 
charging him too much and he in- 
tended to start agitation for a re- 
duetion in milk prices. 


The Usual Result 


This is the usual result of talk 
about the middle man. The pro- 
dueer wants his prices raised and 
the consumer wants his lowered. 
After the talk runs strong enough 
a reduction is made to the con- 
sumer, and then the producer is 
told he must accept a reduction 
also. 

In this particular instance we 
made some inquiry concerning the 
amount of milk shipped by the 
producer and the amount pur- 
chased by the consumer. 

We found the producer shipped 
as follows: 

September, 1920............. 3816 th 

October, 1920.02.02) 3710 Ib 

November, 1920 

December, 1920 


January, 1921 é 
February, 1921 
March, 1921 
April, 1921 
May, 1921 
June, 1921 
Stily; 190 ares ia 
August, 1921-325 ee: 


Total—56,105 pounds. 


In May and June there was 
shipped more than twice the 
amount of February. It cannot 
be expected the milk dealer can 
step out and tell his customers to 
inerease or decrease consumption 
just as his supply changes. On 
the contrary he does not dare to 
build his trade even to take up ail 
the supply in the shortest month. 
Because of the variation in which 
milk was sent, the dealer must 
manufacture practically one-third 
of the milk sent to him. On this 
manufactured milk he did not get 
the 7 cents figured out between 
the farmer and the city man. In 
stead he did not secure the 
amount he paid the farmer. This 
reduces the what seemed to be 7 
cents to approximately 5 cents and 
then again this wide spread can- 
not be figured for one month alone, 
Last January the farmer received 
around 8 cents per quart while 
the consumer paid 13 cents. In 
February, March and April the 
spread was less than 7 cents and 
for the balance of this year the 
spread will be less than 7 cents. 


St St st St St st ot ce 


‘Service to Consumer 


During the month of August 
this particular consumer bought a 
quart of milk each day excepting 
five when he was probably away) 
on a vacation. On three days the 


(Continued on Page Three.) 


Your Money Works 
For 


Every day in the year when deposited in 
a Savings Account with this bank where 
interest is compounded twice a year. 


We Offer a Banking Service 
You Will Surely Like 


The Mahoning National Bank | 
The Mahoning Saving & Trust Company _ 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Total Resources Over $8,400,000.00 | 


You 
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Plan Meetings for Winter Notice---HOG SALE---100 Head 


Local organizations of the D. 
C. 5. Company should immedi- 
ately plan meetings to be held 
during the winter which will be 
beneficial and arouse interest in 
the work of the organization. 


Last winter a number of Locals 


held good meetings. A few had 
oyster suppers and were enter- 
tained by speakers. 


The D. C. 8. Co. has advanced 
and found certain lines of effort 
will bring greater benefit to its 
members. The Locals ean profit- 
ably spend some time to discuss 
and accomplish some of the plans 
of the organization. 

One of these plans is to produce 
a good quality milk. 

_ Another is to produce milk and 


furnish a more even quantity thru- 
out the year. 

Others are to promote cow-test- 
ing work, keeping and breeding of 
good cattle, providing the com- 
munity with good dairy products 
instead of substitutes. 

The meetings this winter should 
center around these activities. It 
is possible to secure speakers and 
assistance from men who are 
familiar with these subjects. 

Programs should be arranged 
soon because it is often impossible 
to secure speakers on short notice. 


WHEN ARE YOUR LOCAL 
MEETINGS? 


The \Reporter desires to pub- 
lish notices of Local meetings. 
Please let us hear from each Loeal. 


Stockholders’ Meeting 


The stockholders’ meeting was 
ealled to order at 1:30 p. m., Fri- 
lay, Sept. 2,.and the following 
yusiness transacted. 

The proxies bearing the signa- 
ures of 5028 stock holders out of 
yur entire membership of 9262 
vere presented and the names 
ounted. 

The reason for the proposed in- 
rease of stock was presented by 
Ir. A. W. Place and the follow- 
ng resolution was passed: 
Resolved: That the Capital 


DIFFERENCE IN MILK 
DEALERS 


The following clipping taken 
rom the Connecticut Milk Pro- 


lucers’ Association Bulletin gives 
heir attitude toward the dealers 
vho are found on nearly every 
narket. There is little chance to 
liminate the undesirable fellows 
0 long as producers contititie to 
hip milk to them as they do in 
lany cases. 


“Under our system of market- 
ng milk in Connecticut a large 
art of our product is distributed 
n cities by milk dealers. The 
fficers and Manager of our Asso- 
iation in dealing with these men 
nd that there are at least two 
lasses of milk dealers. The deal- 
rs who form the larger class are 
enerally honest and efficient, and 
elieve in fair methods in their 
ransactions with producer and 
onsumer. It is a pleasure to do 
usiness with these men, and we 
ope that our members producing 
ulk for such men will also be fair 
nd will deliver milk to them in 
8 good condition as possible, in 
rder that the entire industry may 
e placed on a higher level than 
as ever been maintained. 

“Unfortunately, there is an- 
ther and smaller class of dealers 
ho are not always honest, are 
sIdom efficient, and are a curse 
) the milk industry. These men 
re the kind that never pay the 
Ssociation price if they can avoid 
and postpone the payment of 


Stock of said, The Dairymen’s Co- 
Operative Sales Company, be in- 
creased from Twenty Five Thous- 
and Dollars, $25,000.00, its present 
Capital Stock to Sixty Thousand 
Dollars, $60,000.00, the increase 
to be divided into Fourteen Thous- 
and (14,000) shares of Two Dol- 
lars and Fifty Cents ($2.50) each; 
and further that the President 
and Secretary of said Company be 
instructed to file a certificate of 
such increase with the Secretary 
of State. 

their producers as long as possible. 
They take poor care of their milk 
and are forever cutting the price 
to the trade. They are demoraliz- 
ing an important industry and en- 
dangering the lives of the people 
whom they serve. 


“One of the purposes of our 
Association is to eliminate these 
men from the milk business as 
rapidly as possible, and the peo- 
ple who wish to buy and sell milk 
in Connecticut will be wise if they 
clo Arot allow /themselves to be 
placed in this group.’’ 


TALKING ABOUT MIDDLE MEN. 


(Continued from Page Two.) 


order was increased to two quarts 
and once to inelude a half pint of 
cream. 


When one gets started to figure 
this out he can see there is about 
as much sense to taking the differ- 
ence between 5 and 12 for a milk 
dealer’s profit as there would be 
to taking the difference between 
the cost of a bushel of seed wheat 
and the value of the crop as the 
farmer’s profit. 


Some few years ago agitation 
was started calling attention to 
the difference between the cost of 
meat and the price the producer 
received. 


The talk never done more than 
to cause hard feelings between 
producers, dealers and consumers 
and if any received the worst it 
was the producer. 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 27,1921 


AT RICHMOND CENTER, OHIO 


5 Miles North of Andover, 5 Miles East of Dorset, and 9 Miles West of 


Linesville, Pa. 


MODEL JANE 26538 


Mother and Grand Mother of most of our herd of pure bred Spotted 
Poland-Chinas. Sale consists of brood sows, spring gilts and boars, 


fall 


pigs and feeders. Very best blood lines. Two pigs free sale day. 


These will be sold regardless of price. Come and take a nice Spotted 


hog 


made. 


or pig home with you. It will be the best investment you ever 
(This is the hog of the hour). Model Jane farrowed 43 pigs in 


three Jitters. Terms made known on sale day. Lunch at noon. 


MRS. C. C. VARNER 


ANDOVER, OHIO 


WARREN, O. 
‘NILES, OHIO 


GIRARD, OHIO 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO 


West Dawson St. 
Erie Street 
Prospect Street 
Jay Street 


W. & N. Phone 2114, 2115 
Bell Phone 60, 91 
Bell Phone 514 
Tell. 192 


ish 


‘Four 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


BOv Y@ar, deccevecceccecesacctooncnnsccearncoeermntneeecoes $1.00 
Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 
Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 


before date of publication. 

As the official magazine of various organ) 
zations, this publication carries authoritative 
notices and articles in regard to the activities 
of these organizations, but in all respects the 
organizations are not responsible for the con- 


tents of the article or for the opinion to 
whieh expression is given. 

The efforts of this publication are direcied 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no ease will activities be undertaken 
in the general field of farm publications. 


Our subscribers are urged to recognize this 
distinetion. 


The Official Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Co. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT SURPLUS 


Since January Ist of this year 
there has been 318,090,000 pounds 
of milk produced in this district. 
Of this amount 143,670,000 pounds 
has had to be manufactured. 


If made in butter or condensed 
milk the loss on this surplus would 
amount to approximately $974,- 
288.00. If made into cheese, the 
loss would be a trifle less. Butter 
has moved good but the cheese 
market has been slow and in some 
cases dealers have been unable to 
move cheese. 

The powdered milk market has 
been dull and attempts to move 
stocks of goods at prices below 
eost of manufacture have met with 
failure. 

Reports indicate ice cream sales 
have been approximately 20% be- 
low those of last year. 

Butterfat for ice cream pur- 
poses has been obtainable frem 
outside territory at 30 per cent 
below D. C. S. Co. prices. 

During August 3.5% fresh milk 
has been offered from eastern 
markets in iced cars to Pittsburgh 
buyers at $1.65 per hundred, f. o. 
b., Pittsburgh. 

These statements generally sum 
up the market situation as found 
the first of this month. Milk pro- 
ducers in this territory should un- 
derstand that every effort has 
been made to handle this market 
problem for several months with- 
out resorting to too drastic ac- 
tion. No one believed the mar- 
kets would continue so dull or 
reach the bottom to which they 
have fallen. 

In order to protect the dairy in- 
dustry in this district, the fluid 
milk markets have been called up- 
on heavily. If it had not been for 
the assistance of the fluid milk 
markets, producers in this dis- 
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trict would no doubt have suffer- 
ed more greatly. 

Taking market prices quoted 
during the first eight months of 
this year would make milk for 
butter or cheese purposes as fol- 
lows: (These prices are not fig- 
ured on monthly averages, which 
might change them to some ex- 
tent.) . 

Butter 
January—$2.00 per hundred. 
February—$1.75 per hundred. 
March—$1.69 per hundred. 
April—$1.40 per hundred. 
May—$ .99 per hundred. 
June—$1.12 per hundred. 
July—$1.27 per hundred. 
August—$1.48 per hundred. 

Cheese 
January—$2.30. 
February—$2.30. 
Mareh—$2.10. 

April—$1.62. 

May—$1.18. 

June—$1.16. 

July—$1.16. 

August—$1.59. 


YOUR DAIRY BUSINESS—HOW 
TO IMPROVE IT 


The first and most important 
thing leading to success in the 
dairy business is that the farmer 
and all his help like the business 
take an interest in the work. 
The cows. must be controlled by 
kindness and not by the ancient 
method of foot, club and milk- 
stool. 


The next important thing is the 
keeping of proper records, not 
only of the receipts and expendi- 
tures, but also the annual profit 
from each individual cow. This 
may be done by weighing the milk, 
if not daily, at least once a week 
and from these records the total 
for each week, month or year can 
easily be obtained. By testing the 
milk once a month you ean easily 
eet the value of the milk produced 
by each cow. 

Many farmers are keeping too 
-many boarder cows and this does 
not pay. The first year we weigh- 
ed the milk from our herd, we set 
the standard that every cow un- 
der favorable conditions and pro- 
per feed must produce 6,000 lbs. 
during the year.. Any cow not 
producing 6,000 pounds of milk 
was to be sold. At the close of 
the first year out of 35:cows we 
found 13 boarders, and promptly 
sold them. At the close of the 
second year we did not have a 


single boarder, and the cows pro- ° 


duced from 6,000 to 12,000 lbs. of 
milk each during the year. 


It pays to keep a pure-bred sire 
at the head of your herd. Raise 
the calves from your best cows. 
Do not starve these calves, but 
feed them so they will grow into 
good big heifers. Breed them so 
they will be at least 214 years old 
when fresh. By observing these 
conditions, you will be surprised 
at the increase of your milk or 
eream check. 

Have a summer silo as well as 
one for winter use. Buy only the 
mill feeds rich in protein, such jas 
cotton seed meal and oil. meal. 
Grow the carbodyrates in corn 
and barley. Weigh and test the 


milk from each cow. Keep a re- 
cord of feed. In short, know what 
each cow is doing. Grow your 
milch cows. Use the best bred 
-bull you can possibly afford to 
buy. 


MILK THE BEST CURE FOR 
PELLAGRA 


Pellagra, a deadly disease caus- 
ed by mal-nutrition, is widely 
prevalent in the southern states, 
chiefly among the negroes. The 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice estimates the number of deaths 
from it during the present year 
may reach 10,000. A large part of 
the population in that part of the 
country is said to subsist for 
months at a time principally on 
cereals, starches, and fat, and 
there is a notable ‘shortage ‘of 
essential protein, and of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

Experts who have studied the 
conditions in the southern manu- 
facturing towns report that the 
occurrence of the disease ran con- 
currently with a reduced or neg- 
libile consumption of milk, and, 
conversely, it was proved that 
pellagra declined markedly as the 
milk supply of the households in- 
creased. Further the national 
health authorities reported: ‘‘Our 
studies have taught us that in the 
average case very definite clinical 
improvements may be observed 
after about ten days or two weeks 
on an appropriate diet.’? And in 
this diet milk figures conspicu- 
ously. 

It is found that evaporated milk 
otherwise known as canned milk 


a 


may be used with entire success 
where fresh milk is not available 
as a remedy for pellagra, and the 
demand for the milk in tins is in- 
creasing largely in sections where 
few cows are kept. 


A MAN MAY BE DOWN-—BUT 
NEVER OUT 


When Abraham Lincoln was a 
young man he ran for the legisla- 
ture in Illinois, and was defeated. 
He next entered business, failed, 
and was 17 years paying his debts. 

He was engaged’ to a beautiful 
women—she died. 

Entering politics again, he rar 
for congress and was defeated. He 
then tried to get appointed in the 
U. S. Land Office, but failed. 


He became candidate for U. 8 
Senate, and was badly beaten. 

He ran for Vice-President anc 
was once more defeated. 

When you think of your har 
luck, think .of LincolIn.—Omahi 
Druggist. 


Kodak Finishing 


DEVELOPING 
PRINTING 3 
ENLARGING 


Send Me Your Pictures 
to Finish 


B. M. SMART 


(Photographer for Dairymen’s 
Price Reporter) 


114 Chieago Ave., Youngstown, 0. 


ells 


all about the \° 
Better Way rey 


Just send us a postal card requesting ““A Better Way of 
Milking,’’ and we will send it immediately, without obligation on 


your part. 


This 32-page book contains articles by professors of dairying, 
by an eminent veterinarian, and by prominent dairymen from all 
sections of the country on the subject of mechanical milking. 


It will give you a better idea of what ‘to expect from the 
De Laval as well as from other milkers, than anything which has ~ 


ever been written. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
CHICAGO 
29 East Madison Street 


2 2 ESE PT SE EE ED 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway _ 


“£5) \S\De Laval firt 7 


‘gave us a better 


Milking 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 
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Milk Served at School Shows Results 


In order to determine the value 
of one half pint of milk a day and 
two graham erackers to school 
children when served this little 
‘banquet’? at mid-forenoon, the 
National Dairy Council set about 
to conduct an experiment along 
this line at the Darwin School, 
Chicago. 


The work has been completed 
and a very interesting eight-page 
booklet prepared which tells the 
whole story: 


The experiment revealed the 
fact that undernourished children 
gain very materially in weight 
and, in efficiency by taking this 
little luncheon. 


The children were studied over 
a three months’ period, accurate 
weights and measurements being 
taken each month. 

The total average gain of all 
the. children for the three months 
amounted to 3.2 lbs., this being 
more than double the ordinary ex- 
pected gain. 

Children of the age of those 
studied are expected to gain 1% lb. 
per month ordinarily. These 
children gained nearly 1.1 pounds 
on an average per child. 

A most interesting incident pre- 
sented itself in the case of Vir- 
ginia, who weighed 89 lbs. when 
she began drinking milk at school. 
The first month showed her gains 
to be four pounds. Very pheno- 
menal. She declared this was not 
due to milk and therefore discon- 
tinued its use the second month, 
and when weighed showed no gain 
-whatsoever, but on the contrary a 
loss of two pounds. This con- 
vineed Virginia that milk did 
have a very specific value and by 
returning to its use the third 
month she made another gain 
amounting to four pounds in a 
single month. It is needless to 
say, Virginia is now a strong ad- 
vocate for milk, having learned 
something of its value. 

Many other individual cases are 
equally interesting. 

And similarly the children gain- 
ed in efficiency in school work. 
The reports from the teachers 
showed, in practically every case, 
that as the undernourished child- 
ren gained in weight they in- 
crease in school efficiency. 

At the recent National Educa- 
tional annual convention at Des 
Moines, Iowa, several hundred 
school teachers and _ principals 
were told this story and presented 
with a printed report of the work 
done at Darwin School. It was a 
revelation to many, for they, like 
the general public, had never 


thought of milk as being much of 
a food, and had never dreamed of 
it as haying a definite place in the 
school program. 
Interesting Facts in Other Cities 
A survey of 55,000 children in 
150 schools in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, conducted by Dr. Everett 
C. Beach, Supervisor of the De- 
partment of Physical Education, 
showed that children who drink 
milk liberally complete the eight 
grades of school work two years 
younger than children who do not 
drink milk, 


Dr. Beach also found the milk- 
using children far superior in 
athletic contests not using milk. 

The true significance of the Los 
Angeles school survey is to be 
found in the heavy financial bur- 
den upon tax payers caused by 
the large number of retarded 
children. 

Mr. S. H. Greene, Secretary- 
Manager of the California Dairy 
Council, says that the burden is 
heavy in many ways: 

‘‘To begin with, the survey 
shows that 20% or approximately 
20,000 of the children in the ele- 
mentary schools in Los Angeles 
are retarded approximately two 
years in their school work. It 
costs about $75.00 of the public 
money to keep a child in elemen- 
tary school each year, or $150.00 
for two years. 20,000 retarded 
children therefore cost the tax 
payers of Los Angeles $3,000,000 
more than necessary. Hence this 
vast amount is virtually wasted. 

“Tf the city were to buy a pint 
of milk for every one of these re- 
tarded children for the entire 
eight years of the elementary 
course, and if children made nor- 
mal progress as a result, there 
would be a considerable sum left 
out of the present cost of keeping 
them in school two years longer 
than the normal child. 

‘‘There is another angle to it; 
20,000 children occupy 20,000 
seats in the school buildings for a 
little over two years longer than 
necessary. This means additional 
expense. 

‘‘Wurthermore, the two extra 
years which the 20,000 retarded 
children now spend in. grade 
school, could be spent to a de- 
cided advantage, financially and 
otherwise, in high school or in 
commercial activities, at home, on 
the farm, or in the city producing. 

‘“All of this is aside from, and 
in addition to, the detrimental 
effect of these retarded children 
upon their classmates. 

‘All told, the loss is appalling. 


Mathews Cut Rate MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


116 E. FEDERAL ST. 
RECT LY OPPOSITE EOE WiLsloe 


Mr. Greene says: ‘‘We are now 
working in California under the 
slogan, ‘Free Milk in the Schools 
Is as Necessary and Beneficial as 
Free Text Books.’ We are also 
taking up the slogans of the 
American Child Hygiene Associa- 
tion, two of which are: ‘‘A Scale 
in Every School,’ and ‘Drink at 
Least a Pint of Milk a Day.’ ”’ 

In Columbus, Indiana, Dr. 
3ertha A. Clouse, School Physi- 
cian, found that one hundred 
children in the first four grades, 


when given milk in the school 
room over a period of eight 


months, made average gains in 
weight of twelve ounces each 
month, which is exactly twice the 
ordinary and expected gain, for 
children of this age. 


They also showed an improve- 
ment in the school work, standing 
an average of ten per cent (10%) 
higher than children not taking 
milk. 


Milk is a Vital Human Good— 
It is Food for both Young and 
Old. 


A six-week old calf was nibbling at 
the grass in the yard, and was viewed 
in silence for some time by the city 
girl. 

‘«Tell me,’’ she said, turning impul- 
sively to her hostess, ‘‘does it pay you 
to keep as small a cow as that?’’ 

xs fF & 

‘“Was Mrs. De Pui’s operation suc- 
cessful, doctor?’’ 

“CAh, no, madam.’’ 

‘‘What, she died?’’ 


‘‘Not that. She didn’t pay me.’’ 


Five 


SIX TIMES NINE 


I studied my table over and over 
and backward and forward, 
too— 

But I couldn’t remember 6 times 
9, and I didn’t know what to 
do; 

Till Mother told me to play with 
my doll, and not to bother 
my head— 

“Tf you call her 54 for awhile, 
you will learn it by heart,’’ 
she said. 


So I took my favorite Mary Ann 
(though I thought ’twas a 
dreadful shame 

To give such a perfectly lovely 
child such a perfectly horrid 
name) 

And I called her ‘‘my dear little 
54’’—a hundred times, till I 
knew 

The answer of 6 times 9 as well 
as the answer of 2 times 2. 


Next day Elizabeth Wigglesworth 
who always acts so proud; 

Said 6 times 9 is 52 and I nearly 
laughed aloud, 


But I wished I hadn’t, when 
teacher said, ‘‘Now, Evelyn 
tell if you ean’’ 

For I thought of my doll, and— 
sakes alive! I answered, 
‘‘Mary Ann.”’ 

—Anon 


““After all,’’? complained the melan- 
choly man, ‘‘is life worth living?’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ replied the wise old doctor, 
‘*that depends largely on the liver.’’ 


A. E. & J. P. DILLEY 


CORTLAND, OHIO - 


Pure Bred Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


Emperor Burke Segis Walker 264782 
Herd Sire 


Sired by Woodcrest Butterfly Walker 161861 
and he by King Walker 40358 with 65 A R O 


daughters. 


His dam, Bodora De Kol Burke 


Segis 268544 has one A R O daughter and has 
herself a record of 2034 Ibs. butter in seven 


days. 


Her mother made 20 Ibs. butter in 


seven days and 12,449.4 Ibs. milk in one year. 
Emperor Burke Sevis Walker is a grandson 
of Woodcrest Butterfly Beets 133824 with a 
seven day butter record of 25.18 Ibs. at three 


years of age. 
as a two year old. 


This bull has the breeding and qualities to produce. 


She made 15,717.2 Ibs. of milk 


WE 


HAVE TWO OF HIS SONS FROM HIGH PRODUCING 
DAMS. They can be bought reasonably. Also a few good 


heifers. 


WRITE TO US 
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BUTTER 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Cow-Testing Association Will Make 


MAKING 


By Walter E. Brown, Indian C;] Jin 


We separate our milk so that 
cream is heavy enough to make 
about 3144-pound butter per gal- 
lon cream. 

The eream is then cooled down 
to about 60 degrees before being 
put with the cream already in 
ripening ean. 

Never mix warm eream with 
cold cream in ripening can. 

The cream is thoroughly stirred 
at least three times daily to insure 
even uniform ripening until it at- 
tains that velvet smoothness that 
indicates properly ripened cream. 

Do not allow cream to become 
teo sour. Cool cream to 60 or 62 
degrees just prior to churning. 

We use a 40-pound electric 
churn with worker inside. 

Thoroughly seald churn and 
then rinse with 60 degrees cold 
water. 

Properly ripened cream will 
churn in about 30 minutes. As 
soon as butter breaks into grain- 
sized globules, draw off butter- 
milk and wash butter in water of 
60 degrees thoroughly washing 
out the buttermilk. 

Do not overwork and spoil the 
grain, but work out all possible 
moisture. 

It is imperative that all the but- 
termilk be removed or butter will 
become ‘‘strong’’ or ‘‘rancid’’. 

Wash your salt, weight out your 
salt, one ounce per pound of but- 
ter, place in a pan and cover with 
water and leave stand. While 
washing your butter, pour off the 
water and use the wet salt. You 
will be surprised at the amount of 
impurities or ‘‘spees?’? you will 
find floating on the water from 
the cleanest looking salt. 

An inereasing number of custo- 
mers are now asking for ‘‘sweet’’ 
or unsalted butter. We have been 
asked numerous times how it is 
possible to-sell our butter at 85 
cents for salted and 90 cents for 
sweet when creamery is selling for 
55 eents and 60 cents. For more 
than a year now we have sold at 
those prices and cannot begin to 
supply the demand. > 

Our customers are not entirely 
among the wealthy, as we have a 
number of comparatively poor 
people on our list. Let us quote 
one of our very poorest customers 
when asked why she paid us 85 
cents when ‘‘Blue Valley’’ was 
selling for 62 cents. ‘‘We used 
seven pounds creamery butter per 
week, while four pounds of your 
butter goes as far. We save 94 
cents per week and have the best 


bard, Ohio 


butter we ever ate. What makes 
your butter go so far?’’ We ans- 
wered the difference in moisture 
content. We take out all the mois- 
ture we find and do not put in all 
we Can. 

Our butter is packed in one- 
pound and two-pound parafine 
spruce tubs, which are practically 
airtight, easy for us to handle and 
convenient for the customer keep- 
ing out all air, dust and dirt. 

We are very particular that 
every step taken in the making is 
properly handled to furnish a uni- 
form product of the very highest 
possible grade. 

We have been asked why all 
‘Warm Butter’? is not alike and 
uniform, and why there is not a 
greater demand for ‘‘Farm But- 
ter.’’? It should be and command 
the highest price. 

Let us give you an instance of 
the method .used, which is not 
overdrawn, by a friend that could 
not understand why they could 
not hold their customers who in- 
sisted on paying some one else 20 
cents more per pound. 

Their milk was strained into 
shallow pans where it was left un- 
til the milk ‘vas sour and the 
cream had raised. 

In skimming to insure getting 
all the cream a quantity of the 
sour, curdled milk is also removed 
and all placed into a ‘‘ecream 
erock’’ there to remain until the 
erock is full or enough for a 
ehurning whether it took three 
days or a week. All was dumped 
into the churn one-fourth to one- 
third being sour, strong, rancid, 
watery milk (or why) which ren- 
ders it impossible to make good 
sweet, wholesome butter. Then 
they do not work out all the but- 
termilk for buttermilk weighs 
when sold for butter, and when a 
slice is cut off.for table use, in a 
short time drops of milk or milky 
water will appear all over the sur- 
face. They sell it all to private 
trade and buy margarine to eat 
on their own table. Is it any 
wonder ‘‘Farm Butter’’ has a 
‘“‘Black Eye’’ and the farmer him- 
self and a good granger eats Oleo? 
To make a success of butter-mak- 
ing every little detail entering into 
the whole must be looked after 
carefully from the care of the 
cows before milking down to the 
time you deliver to your custo- 
mers. Then you can have a wait- 
ing list at your own price, and will 
want some for your own table 
also.—Reprinted from the ‘‘Ohio 
Jersey.’ 


HARTZELLS 


YOUNGSTOWN’S LARGEST CLOTHIERS AND 
FURNISHERS FOR MEN AND 
YOUNG MEN 


Sales Agents for the 
Famous ‘‘Hart Schaffner & Marx,’’ Society Brand 
and other makes of clothing 
141 to 147 West Federal St. 


Money For You 


Two thousand, nine hundred 
and fifty yearly records from 177 
different herds have been com- 
pleted in the five cow-testing asso- 
ciations which have been organ- 
ized in Iowa since 1909. 

The average cow in the cow- 
testing association produced 217 
pounds of butter-fat per year at a 
net profit of $32.77, after paying 
for the feed at market prices less 
the cost of hauling. 

If the 1,500,000 milch cows of 
Iowa produced as much butter fat 
per year as the average cow in the 
cow-testing associations, it would 
mean an increased production for 
the state of 115,500,000 pounds of 
butter fat per year, worth at 30 
cents per pound, $34,650,000. 

The most profitable cow return- 
ed her owner a net profit of $125, 
while the poorest cow lacked 
$25.92 of paying for her feed. 

There were good cows and poor 
cows in every herd. The best cow 
from each herd returned an aver- 
age profit of $55 net per year, 
while the poorest cow from each 
herd returned an average of but 
$15.12 net profit per year. 

The most profitable herd netted 
its owner $71.22 per cow in one 
year, while the poorest herd was 
kept at a loss of 63 cents per cow. 

Two hundred and fifteen, or 7 
per cent of the cows produced 
over 300 pounds of butter-fat per 
year, while 321, or 11 per cent, 
were under 150 pounds. If all the 


WHAT MAKES MILK SOUR? 


The milking machine and gas 
engine school held under the aus- 
pices of the Farm Bureau at 
Edmeston, N. Y., was a big suc- 
cess, both from the standpoint of 
attendance and interest shown. 
The attendance reached the high 
mark of forty-five on the second 
day which was very gratifying in- 
deed to the instructors. 

In view of the fact that to have 
a milker work successfully, the en- 
gine must work properly, Profes- 
sor Blodgett and Mr. Goodman 
spent considerable time explaining 
the mechanical features of gas en- 
eine operation. On the first day 
two engines were taken down and 
explained. ) A demonstration of 
how valves could be ground and 
timed was held. Professor Blod- 
gett brought out that unless the 
engine was properly timed, a great 
deal of power was lost through 
the explosion coming at the wrong 
moment. On the second day the 
parts of the magneto were ex- 
plained but, since they are ex- 
tremely delicate, the men advised 
that they should not be taken 
apart. 

- Professor Brew, also of the 
State College of Agriculture, took 
up the subjects relating to bae- 
teria. His discussions of the fune- 
tions of bacteria in human life, 
the effect of temperature on bac- 
teria, and his demonstration of 


how the counts are made, were: 


very interesting and instructive. 


yearly records had been as high as 
the 215 high ones, it would have 
meant an increased income of 
$91,470. 

The cows fed silage produced 27 
pounds more butter-fat and $2.35 
more net profit per year. than 
those not fed silage. ; 

The cows freshening in the fall 
produced 27 pounds more butter- 
fat and returned $7 greater net 
profit per year than those freshen-_ 
ing in the spring. 

The average net income from 
cows in the cow-testing associa- 
tions, from 2 to 10 years old, was 
$314.22, or nearly $35 per year. 

Any member of a cow-testing 
association can raise the produc- 
tion of his herd to a yearly aver- 
age of 300 pounds of butter-fat 
within six or seven years if he will 
eliminate the unprofitable cows, 
save heifers from high producers, 
use a pure-bred sire from high 
producing ancestors and give - 
more thought and attention to the 
feeding and care of the animals. 

The cow-testing association is 
the most efficient and economical 
method of detecting the loafers in 
the herd. It puts dairying on a 
business basis, arouses the inter- 
est of the owner, his boys and 
hired man in the cows,.stirs up 
local pride by bringing the people 
of the community together to talk 
over their business and helps to 
make farm work enjoyable and 
interesting. 


He brought out the fact that with- 
out bacteria human life on the 
earth would not last over a few 
days. Bacteria eats up the refuse 
material in the soil, they convert 
manure, straw and stubble into 
available humus for the use of the 
plant. We eall it rottmg but it. 
is really action of myriads of bac- 
teria. Again how would the sew- 
erage from the millions of homes 
in New York City be disposed of 
if it were not for the billions up- 
on billions of bacteria which work 
on this material and convert it 
into harmless gases which escape 
into the atmosphere. But as he 
pointed out there are places where 
we do not want bacteria. We do 
not need the typhoid germ or the 


tuberculosis bacteria or the mil- — 


lions of bacteria in milk but we 
have them and we always will 
have them so the best we can do 
is to work for their reduction: In 
working toward this end we must 
take into account the conditions 
which bacteria like best viz: mois- 
ture, warmth and little sunshine. 
If we can substitute cold or heat 
for warmth, dryness for moisture 
and sunshine we are going to get 
rid of bacteria. 

He advoeated strongly, among 


the other things, the use of boiling — 


water in rinsing milk pails and 
eans and then turning them bot- 
tom up where the air could get to 
all parts and where all particles 
of water would be drained out. 
As a very profitable diversion - 
from the topic of bacteria and gas 


) 


engines, Mr. Goodman explained 
and demonstrated the splicing of 
rope and the tying of the bow line. 


Nearly all of the last day was 
spent in explaining the _ best, 
known methods of washing ma- 
chines and keeping them. clean. 
Many little tricks in regard to the 
handling of the milker when wash- 
ing which seemed trivial when ex- 
plained mean success or failure in 


actual practice—Farm Bureau 
News. 
D. C. S. COMPANY DIRECTORY 


Local Officers for the Year Commencing 
June 1, 1921 


Adamsville Local 
T D Baird, Pres; A D Reaugh, Secy; 
T B Minnis, Treas; G B Hanna, Adv C. 
Alliance Local 
Frank Winn, Pres; A F Hazen, Secy; 
B }F Shaffer, Treas; S S Lipely, L A 
Domino, Adv C. 
Andover Local 
J H Sparling, Pres; W S Crow, Secy; 
W S Crow, Treas; Chas Slater, Vice 
Pres; W S Crow, E L Watson, Adv C. 
Ashtabula Local 
A A Harmon, Pres; J H Brawley, 
Vice Pres; HE C McKibben, Secy; Dan 
Fargo, Treas; E C McKibben, Adv C. 
Augusta Local 
R G Manfull, Pres; E G McCauley, 
Secy; E G McCauley, Treas; H L Johns- 
ton, Perry Mills, Adv C. 
Austinburg Local 
F M Andrus, Pres; Wm Hanneman, 
Secy; Irons, Treas; F M Andrus, F B 
Cameron, Adv C. 
Bessemer Local 
W W Morrison, Pres; S J Rhodes, 
Secy; S J Rhodes, Treas; T A Hay, 
Adv C, 
Bristol Local 
E G Clark, Pres; M H Barbe, Secy; 
J H Hicks, Treas; John Hyde, A. A. 
Barbe, Adv C. 
Cambridge Local 
W G Udell, Pres; R P Moore, Secy; 
R P Moore, Treas; R P Moore, Adv C. 
Canfield Local 
Monroe Clay, Pres: C S Meeker, Secy; 
S Heintzdelman, Treas; W S Rhodes, 
Adv C. 
Champion Loeal 
John Stewart, Pres; A P Tyler, Secy; 
L W Pierce, Treas; S W Pierce, Adv C. 
Chartiers Local 
Jas M Paxton, Pres; J W Quivey, 
Secy; J W Quivey, Treas; Jas M Pax- 
ton, J W Quivey, Adv C. 
Cherry Valley Local 
Howard Hall, Pres; Guy Piper, Secy; 
A C Petrie, Treas; B V Loveland, Roy 
Palmer, Adv C. 
Colebrook Local 
W A Frantz, Pres; C A Peck, Secy; 
© A Peck, Treas; T G Moore, D A 
Bacon, Adv C. 
Conno,. Valley Local 
Sidney Schiever, Pres; John L Wise, 
Secy; John L Wise, Treas; John L 
Wise, Howard F Peffer, Adv C. 
3 Cortland Loeal 
O B Churchill, Pres; G L Parke, Secy; 
mW T Deckert, Treas; G L Parke, J B 
Dilley, Adv C. 
Deerfield Local 
C L Burkey, Pres; W F Kirkbride, 
Secy; W F Kirkbride, Treas; Dan Beff, 
/H H Ross, Adv C. 
Denmark Local 
P Paulson, Pres; G A Huey, Secy; 
_J G Herrman, Treas; P Paulson, J G 
Herrmann, C H Blanche, Adv C. 
; Dicksonburg Local 
LM Ofensend, Fred Chapman, Secy; 
N P Wood, Treas. 
Dorset Local 
G A VanWinkle, Pres; C EB Van- 
Winkle, Secy; R R Wells, Treas; P GC 
Beseman, W W Smith, C E VanWinkle, 
aoe 


East Liverpool Loeal 
J Ed Smith, Pres; J D Rice, Secy; 
JD Rice, Treas; J D Rice, Ady C. 
\ Eighty-Four Local 
.M D O’Harra, Pres; Burner Weaver, 
secy; Burner Weaver, Treas: MS Wil- 
n, Adv C. 
Fowler Local 
H J Forward, Pres: Ward Trumbull, 
—xecy; Geo Cover, Treas; Geo Cover, 
Clyde Granger, Adv C. 
} Greene Local 
_.H G Moore, Pres; E R Love, Secy; 
Ds Dennison, Treas; A V Case, C J 
Warren, Adv C. : 
> Greenford Local 
, 4H H Calvin, Pres; A B Williamson, 
‘Secy; W H Rotzel, Treas; H H Lesher, 
A B Williamson, Ady C. 
4 Gustavus Local 
7 ,€ Grey, Pres; W_A Smith, Secy; E 
@ Partridge, Tres; H C Beatty, GN 
Sharpe, Adv C. 
= 


| 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER . 


Hanover Local 
J. B. Sanor, Pres; E E Bower, Secy; 
Ii & Bower, Treas; W S Leper, Willard 
Hays, Adv C, 
Hartford Local 
I C Reeder, Pres; W G Colton, Secy; 
J Zeigler, Treas; T L Miller, Adv C. 
Hartstown Local 
C C McCurdy, Pres; J S Patton, Secy; 
John Blair, Treas; James F Patterson, 
Adv C. 
Homeworth Loeal 
G F Ramsayer, Pres; W L Crist, 
Secy; O C Hahn, Treas; J EB Pilmer, F 
S Pieren, Adv C. 
Jamestown Local 
R C McCrumb, Pres; Bert Herriott, 
Secy; C M Jamison, Treas; I H Carr, 
Lee McArtman, Frank Murdock, Adv C. 
Jefferson Local 
Elmer R Miller, Pres; O R Wagner, 
Secy; O R Wagner, Treas; O R Wagener, 
W _M Hamilton, E R Miller, F H Shore, 
Adv C. 
Johnston Local 
T A Denman, Pres; E R Millikin, 
Secy; E R Millikin, Treas; L G Elder, 
Geo Moran, Adv C. 
Kinsman Loenal 
Jas C Mathews, Pres; T A Fell, Secy; 
W D Lossee, Treas; P H Doyle, T A 
Fell, Adv GC. 
Leetonia Local 
Charles Brinken, Pres; Dallas C Sit- 
ler, Secy; Wilber DeRhodes, Treas; J 
S Kellar, Dallas Sitler, Adv C. 
Manor Valley Loeal 


J _M Blank, Pres; J M B Schall. Secy; 
C W Kemerer, Treas: J M Blank, Adv C. 
Mecea Local 

E J Knight, Pres; Geo O Kennedy, 
Secy; T A Jacoby, Treas; A P King, 
Adv C 

Mesopotamia Local 

C G_ Hoskins, Pres; H J Sprague, 
Secy; B J French, Treas; H J Sprague, 
FC McPherson, Adv C. 

5 Monroe Local 

Chas Matthews, 


Pres; W C Shreve, 
Secy; Fay Hill, Treas: WwW J Magill, 
Adv C. 


Montour Local 
J. A. Matchett, Pres; J H Stewart, 
Secy; J H Stewart, Treas; Robt Bam- 
ford, EF H Hays, Adv Cc. - 
New Castle Local 
T W_ Houston, Pres: C C Cox, Secy; 
C M Hartzell, Treas; T W Houston, F 
F Forbes, Adv C. 
New Galillee Local 
W W MeMillin, Pres; RS McAnlis, 
Secy; D G Fields, Treas; W W -Mc- 
Millin, Adv 2. 
New Lyme Loeal 
S H Bratten, Pres; BE J Potter, Secy: 
O L Jones, Treas; H W Meade, E J 
Potter, Adv C. 
Newton Falls Local 
Robert Van Winkle, Pres; © D “H 
French, Secy; D H French, Treas; H P 
Hoffman, W S Griffith, Robert Van 
Winkle, Chester Hippel, Ady C. 
North Bloomfield Local 


J M Mitchell, Pres; J Wallace Hoag- 
land, Secy; J Wallace Hoagland, Treas; 
IF M Mack, Adv C. 


North Lima Local 


Seth_ Basinger, Pres: S U Camp, 
Secy; GS Rapp, Treas; I R Hazen, H A 
Metzler, Adv C. 

North Shenango Local 


Free Sinn, Pres; D F Simons, Secy: 
R P Pollock, Treas; D F Simons, Carl 
S Collins, Adv C. 


: Orwell Local 
Frank Mooris, Pres; A W Miller, 
Secy; A YW Miller, Treas; Ward Spell- 
man, Adv C. 
Palmer Local 
J C Schermernorn, Pres; Jos Keyser, 
Secy; J Schermerhorn, Treas; Jos 
Keyser, Roy Roberts, W E Partch, 
Adv C. 
Paris Township Local 
C F Sheatsley, Pres; Oscar Bowman, 


Secy; Oscar Bowman, Treas; V W 
He Se C F Sheatsley, W I Slutz, 
dv 


Pierpont Loeal 


C R Derry, Pres; Frank Richcreek, 


Secy; Geo Hill, Treas; Frank Rich- 
creek, Harry Stroch, Adv C. 
Poland Loeal 

Paul Grenen,: Pres: Levi P Good, 


Secy; Roy Baxter, Treas; J E Obenauf, 
Adv C, 


Richmond Loeal 


ani J Eastlake, Pres; Jas § Sunbury, 
Secy; Jas) S Sunbury, Treas; W Ww 
Bullard, C C Varner, Adv (@F 
Rock Creek Local 
Wi J Becker, Pres; F A Wolfer, Secy; 
W_L White, Treas; F B Armstrong, 
John C Graves, Adv C: 
Rome Local 
W W Nevison, Pres; Jos M Breslyn, 
Secy; C G Suppler, Treas; I N Chapin, 
Jos M Breslyn, Adv C. 
Sandy Lake Local 
A B Egbert, Pres; C P Mitchell, Secy: 
C P Mitchell, Treas; W L Crouser, Fred 
Buckley, H L Forbes, Adv C., 
Southington Local 
R_ T Shepherd, Pres: J Cc Lauth, Secy; 
J C Lauth, Treas; J Cc Lauth, C R 
Griffin, I L Barber, Adv @C. 
Springboro Loeal 
T ¥ McKinley, Pres; Harry L Brown. 
Secy; F Thornton, Treas; J J 


Ww 
Mather, W B Ray, oy McKinley, L Ww 
Chapman, Adv C, 


Trumbull Local 
C C Reigert, Pres; D H Smith, Secy; 
D H Smith, Treas; J & McFarland, A 
P Bundy, Adv C. 
R W Knowles, Adv C, 
Westford Local 
H D Bennett, Pres; C C Fitch, Secy; 
Geo Martin, Treas; H EB Britton, H D 
Bennett, Adv C. 


P_N_Kropp, Pres; A E Gilbert, Secy; 
H D Cairns, Treas; Chas Shearer, J F 
Jones, Adv C. 

Wayne Loeal 

T W McClelland, Pres; R H Wilder, 

Secy; P K Hasson, Treas; C L Ketcham, 


West Mecca Local 


F S Clemens, Pres; W R Elston, 
poe S Gale, Treas; G N Mahanah, 
dv C. 


West Penn Local 


Chas Martin, Pres; H B Kennedy, 
Secy; H B Kennedy, Treas; John Mont- 
Somery, Adv C. 


Wheeling Local 


J B Atkinson, Pres; C G Atkinson, 
Secy; C G_ Atkinson, Treas; E W 
Nichol, L P Bailey, John Supler, H W 
arash J R Haines, F M Daniels, 

vi CE 


Seven 


Williamsfield Local 

G. B. Higgens, Pres; F F Rose, Secy; 
W V Smith, Treas; R H Martin, D IF 
Henderson, Adv C. 

Windsor Local 

S R Wilson, Pres; M M Gladding, 
Secy; J L Loomis, Treas; R W Barnard, 
M M Gladding, C E Noble, S R Wilson, 


ville, Farmington, Linesville, New 
Blairsville, Brown Township, Coits- 
Adv C. 

Alexandria, Norrisville, Sandyville, 


Wayland Local 


The following Locals did not report 
their officers for this year: Barnesville, 


Wabash, Bayard; Braceville, Butler 
Short Line, Conneaut, Indiana, Little 
Beaver, New Waterford, Pan Handle, 


Transfer, Warren, Beaver Center, Con- 
neautville, Irwin, Moravia, N. Jackson, 
Saegertown, Vernon, Wellsburg. 


Kighty-three [linois farms with 
eattle cleared an average 
of $234 a year, while 124 farms 
with purebreds made $1,102. 
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A REAL 
INVESTMENT 


There is a Youngstown invest- 
ment that for neariy three-quar- 


ters of a century has never fallen 
below par, has wever passed a 
dividend and has always’ been 


convertible into cash. 


tion’s darkest hours and in the 
depths of the deepest depressions 
it has always teen worth one 
hundred cents on the dollar. 


In the Na- 


This remarkable investment is a 
Savings account in this institution. 
Can you afford to be without it? 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
First National Bank 


TOTAL RESOURCES—OVER FORTY 
MILLIONS 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


For Sale at = Dealer 


UK 


ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Made in five grades 


Bight DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


On a Four Year Rotation 


or 


46 Per Cent. Each Year 


Director C. G. Williams of Wooster Experi- 
ment Station reports this increase on the 
Trumbull County Farm from the use of 
two tons of Agricultural Limestone per acre 


The Increased Yield Was Valued at Present 


Market Prices 
Wheat $ 1.25 per bu. 
Corn .60 per bu. 


Oats .40 per bu. 
Hay 12.00 per ton 


Carbon Pulverized Limestone Will Do 
the Same For You 


The Carbon Limestone Co. 


814 Stambaugh Building 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
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iry Farmers Upon Business Principles 
pend Upon the Product for Good Health 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


OCTOBER MILK PRICE ADVANCES 


5 
October milk prices in the Pitts- 
burgh district advance 10 cents 


per hundred pounds, making this 
month’s shipments 2514 cents per 
gallon for 3.5 milk delivered to 
the city and $2.10 per hundred at 
country receiving stations. 


During the past month distribu- 
tors claim that there has been no 
material change with the excep- 
tion of a somewhat reduced pro- 
duction. Indications are that milk 
production for the month of Sep- 
tember exceeds that slightly of 
September last year. The few 
warm days the fore part of Sep- 
tember helped very much _ to 
change the surplus situation. 
Production fell off very rapidly 
during this time and demands for 
cream increased from the _ ice 
cream trade. 


Keeping Surplus on the Farm 


For some reason, the plan of 
last month to hold a day’s milk 
back on farms did not last long. 


In but a few eases the dealers 
took advantage of this for the en- 
tire month and in many eases milk 
was accepted without turning 
back any day. Most of those who 
started in to have the dairymen 
keep a day’s milk to home each 
week changed their orders after 
the first week. 


It is hard to say just what the 
farmers’ opinions are in this mat- 
ter. From reports we are led to 
believe that the plan itself was 
taken with enthusiasm and was 
more popular than had been an- 
ticipated. A great many have ex- 
pressed themselves that the proper 
place to dispose of surplus milk is 
upon the farm. 


The failure of dealers in most 
instances to take advantage of the 
plan has caused a great many to 
say that they did not believe the 
dealers had nearly as large a sur- 
plus as they would like to have 
the organization believe. In some 
few instances expression was 


made that dealers were able to 
hold the price down to where they 
wanted it and then they were 
willing to take the milk. Then 
again some construed the failure 
of dealers to follow the plan as a 
desire on the part of the dealers to 
keep the dairymen from any move 
looking toward the handling of 
surplus milk. 

Regardless of whether any of 
these ideas be true, there is one 
thing sure, that the outcome has 
not been as beneficial to everyone 
concerned as might be desired. 
Bargains that are made ought to 
be lived up to for thirty days un- 
less changed by mutual consent. 


Milk Prices Must Go Up 


The cost of milk production will 
start to increase with the month 
of October and for the next six 
months will be materially higher 
over those of the past six months. 
We recognize that the cost of pro- 
duction cannot be the deciding 
factor in milk prices during this 


time, but if consumers are to be 
provided with a good quality of 
milk and_ production during 
November and December is to be 
encouraged, there must be a 
material increase in producers 
prices for November and Decem- 
ber. 

The dairy farmers in this dis- 
trict show a disposition to be fair 
minded, accept regulations and 
gradually adopt such methods as 
will better the quality of milk 
produced, There are, of course, 
many desirable improvements yet 
to be made but the incentive and 
good will of producers along this 
line can only be increased through 
the pay check. The men who pro- 
duce good milk during November 
and December are the ones who 
make it possible to build up and 
maintain a fluid milk trade. Dur- 
ing these months there will be a 
very limited amount of manufac- 
tured milk unless fluid milk trade 
sags too greatly. 


a 


“CHICAGO PRODUCERS’ OR- 
GANIZATION IN TROUBLE’”’ 


Reports indicate the dairy or- 
anization operating in the Chi- 
ago market is having trouble in 
handling the present market situ- 
ation and holding the members to- 
gether. For the month of Septem- 
_ber the price was reduced to $1.50 
per hundred, which was a reduc- 
tion of 80 cents over August. 
Statement is made that the price 
Teduction was made in order to 
Save the company from disaster. 


Some months ago producers on 
the Chicago market took up the 
idea of owning and operating 
their own plants and a part of the 
Scheme was to pool the milk to 
members in the Company, pay- 
g each on the same basis regard- 
of whether their milk was 
old for fluid milk markets or 
Manufacturing plants. Because it 
S been impossible to secure a 
price for manufactured goods that 
Would pay dairy farmers any- 
Where near the amount possible to 

cure from milk sold for fluid 
milk purposes, it has been neces- 


sary to levy considerably upon 
fluid milk shippers. This caused 
much dissatisfaction and large 
numbers withdrew from the or- 


ganization and began dealing 
directly with the distributing 
companies. It is said that the dis- 


tributing companies encouraged 
this to a great extent because they 
Saw a means thru which they 
could destroy the farmer owned 
plants. 


What the outcome will be de- 
pends very much upon the atti- 


tude of the producers around the 
Chicago market. If they are un- 
able to work together and manage 
their organization until able to 
establish itself firmly, the result 
will be very detrimental to them 
as well as dairy farmers of the 
entire central west. The action of 
“Chicago producers has and is con- 
tinuing to have a depressing effect 
upon dairymen in several other 
states. Even the New York mar- 
ket, extensive as it and hundreds 
of miles away, has felt the effect. 
Low priced milk on one market 
tends to keep the price low on an- 
other and some of the difficulties 


on the Pittsburgh market are re- 
flected from this condition around 
Chicago. 

The Chicago Organization has 
gone forward and in the past the 
interest of producers on this mar- 
ket has no doubt had a beneficial 
and encouraging effect on dairy- 
men in other states. They were 
the first dairy farmers to go to- 
gether in a common organization 
to help themselves. They have 
done much good and it is hoped 
that, regardless of any mistakes 
which they have made, their cour- 
age and better judgment will 
direct them out of their present 
difficulties for their own benefit 
as well as many others around. 


VICTORY FOR DAIRY 
INTERESTS 


Dairy interests have scored two 
distinet victories since the last 
Dairy Union bulletin was issued. 
The House Committee on Agricul- 
ture with only four dissenting 
votes has reported favorably the 
Voight bill #@prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of filled milk in 


interstate commerce. Congress- 
manVoight was instructed by the 
Committee to write a report and 
has done so, giving a careful and 
thorough discussion of both the 
legal and economic grounds which 
justified this bill. The bill now 
goes to the House calendar and a 
determined effort on the part of 
the dairy interests can undoubt- 
edly secure favorable action. 


The second was the decision of 
the Senate Finance Committee to 
hear arguments for the increase of 
the duty proposed by the Fordney 
tariff bill on vegetable oils from 
two to two and a-half cents a 
pound for ten cents a pound, as 
asked for by the dairy conference 
in Buffalo in July. 


Ask your county agent how hot 
water can be made to eut loose 
smut in oats from 20 per cent to 
nothing in a year. 


With labor cheaper, farmers 
can’t afford not to select seed corn 
from the field. Hire a man to take 
your place husking if necessary; 
it will pay... 


Two 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


~The Home of “Utility” Pure-Bred Holsteins 


During our visit to Brownwood 
Farm, occasioned by the Annual 
Meeting of the Trumbull County 
Holstein Club, the writer became 
interested in what appeared to be 
a farm of more than usual histori- 
eal connection and present day ac- 
tivities. The readers of the Re- 
porter were then promised a story 
containing notes of interest we 
had gathered, 

Brownwood Farm, situated in 
Bloomfield Township, Trumbull 
County, Ohio, was originally pur- 
chased by E. A. Brown from the 
Connecticut Land Company and 
at that time was a tract five miles 
square. This transaction occurred 


‘day, the Brownwood Farm con- 
sists of six hundred and _ fifty 
acres, of which Mr. Alexander C. 
Brown is owner. Its ownership 
has passed thru three generations 
and always to an Alexander 
Brown. 


For the most part, the farm has 
been operated in a progressive 
way and as early as 1874 provided 
a home for a large herd of full- 
blood short horn Durhams, and 
those who remember it speak of 
this herd as having been of good 
type and amongst the best in the 
country at that time. , Records 
show that considerable pure-bred 
stock was sold during the ‘years 
of 1874-75 and 76. It is interest- 


1879, entitled, ‘‘Things to be Re- 
membered.”’ 


‘Go thru the corn field and pick a 
good supply of the best and earliest 
ears for seed and hang them up until 
perfectly dry and before hard freezing 
weather break off the husks, put corn 
in good tight barrels and keep in dry 
room. ’’ 


‘‘Remember the scattering piles of 
wood, rails, stakes, ete., old and new, 
some of which have been laying a good 
while.’’ 

‘‘Before laying up mower, reapers, 
rakes, scythes, plows, cultivators, sleds, 
ete., for the season, see that they are in 
good order.’’ 

““Salt cattle and horses regularly.’’ 

‘¢Qut brushes, briers, etce., at spare 
times when the leaves are green.’’ 

‘‘Clean out ditches before they be- 
come badly filled up and keep them 
clean.’’ 


siderable distance away, where- 
upon the party promised to be on 
hand at sunrise. The year of 1875 
is not so far back, yet farmers en- 
gaging help today will recognize 
the change since then. 


Located in the northwest corner 
of the farm near the house stands 
a small building which served as 
the office of Alexander Brown. In 
this office considerable banking 
business was transacted and it is 
stated that at one time this was 
the only place between Warren 
and Ashtabula where loans could 
be secured by farmers. Mr. Brown 
served as Justice of the Peace and 
many times Court was held in this 
office. | 


Above is shown the home and farm buildings at Brownwood Farms. 
left to right) shows Alexander C. Brown, owner of Brownwood Farms; Vern Case, President, and W. R. Wheelock, Sec 
Club; H. C. Barker, Secretary Ohio State Holstein Association. 


Breeders’ 


Insert to the left shows Superintendent F. M. Mack and family. 


retary of the Trumbull County Holstein 


Insert to right (reading 


one hundred and ten years ago, 
and the intention was at that time 
to establish a village of high 
moral character and characteristic 
of the usual New England village. 
The farm was secured at prices 
prevailing at that time and which 
would seem to be almost a gift to- 
day. It is probable that $2.00 or 
$3.00 an acre covered the pur- 
chase price. 


In years that have passed, there 
have been many changes and the 
farm of 1811 has been transform- 
ed into many. As it stands to- 


ing to know that in these years 
accounts and records of the farm’s 
operations were kept in detail and 
much more complete than is prac- 
ticed on most farms of today. It 
is evident that the Management of 
the farm at that time was very 
much advanced and certain rules 
and ideas religiously followed. 
This statement can be appreciated 
by the following paragraphs, 
which might be applied on many 
a farm today to good advantage, 
that are taken from a Record 
Book dated August, 1874, to June, 


‘(Lay up a rail when on the ground 
and you are passing by on other busi- 
ness.’? 


Record was kept of the kind of 
weather and work done. In one 
instance there is recorded a trip 
made to Warren with wagon and 
team on Monday, Sept. 7th, 1874. 
Under date of April 3rd, 1875, 
notation is made concerning a cer- 
tain individual who desired to be 
employed in fair weather when 
wanted, at the rate of $1.25 per 
day. It appears that question was 
raised concerning his employ- 
ment because of his living a con- 


The farm came into the posses 
sion of the present owner, Alez 
ander GC. Brown, in i914. For | 
few years preceding this the far| 
had served as a home for some ¢ 
the elder members of the Brow 
family, and consequently, had r 
down to some extent. Mr. Brow 
is a young man, progressive, an 
points with pride to his five chil: 
ren. His acquaintances kno 
him as a “‘Prinee of a Fellow, 
both as a friend and a busine 
associate. As President of t 
Brown-Hoist Machinery Compa 


BUTTERBOY SIR TULA 


UTILITOR 279620 


BROMO DELLHURST CORNUCOPIA 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Stable view shows one of the big factors contributing to Brownwood Farms ability to produce milk of the best 


sanitary standard known to science. 


of Cleveland, Ohio, and directly 
connected with many other, manu- 
facturing and banking institu- 
tions his time is mostly occupied, 
yet he gives considerable thought 
to operation of the farm. 


In 1917, Fs M. Mack was en- 
gaged as Farm Superintendent 
and the real interest in dairy 
farming developed at that time. 
When a young man Mr. Mack 
started at the bottom and applied 
himself in efforts to learn the 
dairy business. He secured a posi- 
tion at an income of $30.00 per 
month on a dairy operated near 
Syracuse, N. Y., and following his 


idea to secure experience and 
knowledge of better dairying 


methods he later secured employ- 
ment in a butter factory and fol- 
lowed this by operation of a city 
milk route. After this he took 
harge of a farm in Connecticut 
ngaged in the producing of a 
ecial baby milk. Mr. Mack was 
ot content to stop at this point 
and wanted to learn the pure-bred 


> 


Dust or dirt is not allowed to exist here. 


game and so at a_ considerable 
sacrifice in wages secured a posi- 
tion as helper on a_ pure-bred 
Guernsey farm. At the end of a 
few months he was promoted to 
charge of the herd and while in 
this capacity the herd broke State 
records in every class but one. 
Three cows of this herd were 
placed amongst the ten leading 
cows in the breed. In 1915 he en- 
gaged as herdsman at the Anna 
Dean Farm at Barberton, Ohio, 
and after two years came_ to 
3rownwood Farms. 


At that time a definite policy 
gvoverning the dairy herd was es- 
tablished, The farm had thirty- 
eight herd of grade Holsteins with 
a pure-bred sire. Mr. Mack had 
been ‘‘fed up’’ on box-stall dairy 
cows and with the acquiescence of 
the owner a plan was started to 
develop the Brownwood herd and 
produce individuals whose show- 
ings would be made under condi- 
tions applicable to the average 
dairy farm. Although money was 


available no attempt was made to 
build a herd through this medium. 
The grades were gradually dis- 
posed of and replaced by pure- 
breds, secured largely. from local 
sources and at reasonable prices. 
At the start, interest centered 
mostly in the securing of a senior 
herd sire. Forest City Sir Fayne, 
a fine individual from the Cleve- 
land City Farms, became a senior 
herd sire. The dam of this bull 
made 27,656 Ibs. of milk under 
handicap. While under test she 
went down to 8 lbs. of milk a day, 
which is charged up against an 
unskilled veterinary, but came 
back and would have made 30,000 
lbs. easily only for this unfortun- 
ate situation. Six of Sir Fayne’s 
daughters and two sons are to be 
placed in the Trumbull County 
Consignment Sale, to be held at 
Kinsman, October 21st, 1921. 

The present senior sire is 
““Utilitor’’ and most of the twenty 
animals consigned by Brownwood 
Farms to this sale have been bred 


’ Some of Brownwood Farm’s young ‘heifers, daughters of Forest City 
Sir Fayne and Utilitor 


Milking herd on the way to stable from green pastures. 


Three 


to this bull. He also has one 
daughter in the sale. Utilitor is 
out of Caddy Mutual DeKol, who 
has a yearly record of 24,564.8 
Ibs. of milk and 1127.6 lbs. of 
butter. His sire traces back to 
the famous bull, Maplecrest Pon- 
tiae Hartog of the Peter Small 
herd. 


Linsdale Sensation Walker is 
the present junior herd sire. This 
bull is out of Sensation, who is by 
a son of Ona Clothilde De Kol, one 
of the foundation cows of the Ona 
family. Sensation’s dam is Ohio’s 
only 30,000 lb. cow, a daughter of 
King Ona, whose dam, Ona Button 
De Kol, is State champion butter 
cow with 1,345 lbs. in one year. 


The aim of Brownwood Farms 
is to get breeding back of the 
herd. The close lineage followed 
is shown in the fact that Maple- 
crest Pontiac Hartog is grand 
sire of Utilitor and apears twice 
in four generations of the junior 
bull. The progeny of the young 
bull out of daughters of Utilitor 
and Forest City Sir Fayne will 
combine a large percentage of the 
world’s long distance breeding. 


Right in the start the herd was 
placed under State and Federal 
supervision and during the past 
two years had had no reactors. 
Most of the testing has been 
yearly work and made under aver- 
age dairy farm conditions. There 
has been no attempt to force milk 
production. Just the same the 
herd has secured prize money and 
gained a place in the ‘‘Blue 
Book.’’ The herd has averaged 
over 30 lbs. per day for four years 
and that ineludes heifers. Today 
the average is about 40 lbs. The 
present herd contains seventy 
head with thirty milking cows. 


From ten to twenty gallons of 
milk are used on the farm each 
day and calves are fed liberal 
amounts of whole milk, 

Last spring arrangements were 
made with the Harmony Creamery 
Company for the sale of certified 
milk and at this time about sixty 
gallons of certified milk are ship- 
ped each day. Care has always 
been taken in the production of 
milk and with the exception of 
some special equipment there has 
been little inconvenience in mak- 
ing the change to certified milk. 


(Continued on Page Five) 


Those in the 


rear decided to give the camera man ‘‘the once over.’’ 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


Entered as second class mater, April 5, 
1920, at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., un- 
der Act of Congress, March 8, 1879. 
Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. 

Branch Office of Publication 
559 Parkwood Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 


Published by 
THE ASSOCIATE PUBLISHING CO. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 
559 Parkwood Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
Earl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mgr. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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Advertising rates upon request. 
served to refuse all advertising of a 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

As the official magazine of various organi- 
zations, this publication carries authoritative 
notices and articles in regard to the activities 
of these organizations, but in all respects the 
organizations are not responsible for the con- 
tents of the article or for the opinion to 
which expression is given. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the general field of farm publications. 
Our subscribers are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 


The Official Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Co. 
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TRUMBULL COUNTY HOL- 
STEIN SALE 


On Friday, Oct. 21st, 1921, 
Trumbull County Holstein breed- 
ers will conduct a consignment 
sale at Kinsman, Ohio. This sale 
is the result of interest of Hol- 
stein breeders who are members 
of the Trumbull County Holstem 
Breeders’ Club. The sale will be 
conducted by the State Organiza- 
tion. 

Into this sale will go good stock 
from many of the best herds of 
Trumbull county and opportunity 
will come to many dairy farmers 
to secure pure-bred stock at reas- 
onable prices. The value of good 
producing animals is becoming 
more appreciated than ever be- 
fore, due to the lower prices be- 
ing paid for milk. Dairymen 
have commenced to realize that at 
prevailing prices of milk it is im- 
possible to continue with herds 
composed of low producing indi- 
viduals. There are many dairy- 
men who are commencing to look 
around for cows possessing quali- 
fications necessary to make a re- 
turn to their owners for labor and 
money expended. Fortunate for 
these buyers, the price of good 
cows is low in comparison with 
poor cows. A poor cow is dear at 
any price on the dairy farm. 

There are, of course, some who 
may think it necessary to pay 
many hundreds of dollars to buy 
a good cow. Money itself does 
uot tell the story. The value of 
the cow comes out with her re- 
cord as a milk producer and the 
breeding behind it. — 

Members of the D. GC. S. Com- 
pany who are interested in good 
Holsteins should attend the Trum- 
bull County Sale. 
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A town that lets its newspapers 
die is itself dead from the ears up. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE: REPORTER 


PRODUCERS ORGANIZE BIG domestic animals. 


DAIRY SALES COMPANIES 


Nonprofit nonstoeck organiza- 
tions for the collective selling of 
milk, cream and all other dairy 
products have been formed re- 
cently by the farmers about Day- 
ton and Marion, under a combin- 
ation of the Griswold and Brand 
laws. Similar organizations are 
likely to be formed in other pro- 
ducing districts. 


The producers in the Marion 
district called their organization 
the North Central Ohio Dairy 
Sales Association. The territory 
ineludes all of Crawford, Han- 
cock, Hardin, Marion, Morrow, 
Richland, Seneca, Wyandot, and 
parts of Ashland, Knox, Logan, 
and Union Counties. 


Several cream buyers for Ak- 
ron, Lima, and Columbus markets 
have already sought to buy from 
the organization. Headquarters 
are to be established at Bucyrus 

A similar organization in the 
Dayton district, called the Miami 
Valley Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, was complet- 
ed Sept. 10. This includes all of 
Champaign, Clark, Darke, Green, 
Preble, Miami, Montgomery, 
Shelby and parts of Auglaize, 
Logan, Mercer and Warren coun- 
ties. 

A dairy sales association of the 
producers in the Columbus dis- 
trict, including Delaware, Frank- 
lin, Licking, Pickaway Counties 
and parts of Fairfield, Madison, 
and Union Counties, is being con- 
templated. 


GIVE YOUR CHILDREN MILK 


Many a farmer who under- 
stands the importance of bone 
building in the young farm ani- 
mals forget entirely that his child- 
ren are subject to the same re- 
quirements. Every farmer knows 
that his calves are inferior if they 
do not receive sufficient milk. The 
same applies to the children. 


The entire importance of milk 

in the diet of children lies in the 
fact that milk is one of our richest 
calcium giving foods, and calcium 
is an essential bone building min- 
eral nutrient. The calcium re- 
quirement of the child exceeds 
that of the adult. Meat is very 
low in calcium, fruit and vege- 
tables contain small amounts, a 
few of the green vegetables quite 
a large amount. 
But the main source of caleium 
1s milk. There is more calcium in 
a quart of milk than in a quart of 
lime water. A quart of milk a 
day for each growing child is a 
desirable allowance. Farm child- 
ren are in need of milk as well as 
those in the city, but too often it 
is denied them.—Colorado Agri- 
cultural College. 


MILK AND BEAUTY 


Speaking of milk ag a beautifier, 
there seems to be more in it the 
more we think of it. The races of 
the world are classified according 
to color. The Caucasian race 
from its origin has used milk of 


There seems to 
me a relation between white milk 
and a white skin. They consume 
very little milk in Africa, in 
China, in India and the South Sea 
Islands, or wherever the dark- 
colored races exist. ‘‘All flesh is 


? 


grass,’’ according to sacred writ, 
but its color, at least of the skin | 
that covers it, may depend upon 
its means of transformation. If 
milk is the channel a white skin 
is probably the result.—Pacifie 
Dairyman. 


PROSPERITY AND 
ADVERSITY 


PROSPERITY IS THE MOTHER OF EX- 
TRAVAGANCE; ADVERSITY IS A MOST 
EFFICIENT TEACHER OF THRIFT. A 
COURSE UNDER ADVERSITY ALWAYS 
BRINGS ABOUT PROSPERITY. 


IF HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF AND 
THIS DEPRESSION LASTS LONG ENOUGH 
FOR PEOPLE TO LEARN ADVERSITY’S 
STERN LESSON, AN ERA OF PROSPERITY 
WILL FOLLOW. THE WISE MAN IS THE 
ONE WHO LEARNS HIS LESSON FIRST. 


DO YOUR SHARE TOWARD BRINGING 
ON PROSPERITY BY STARTING A SAV- 
INGS ACCOUNT HERE. 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
First National Bank 


COMBINED RESOURCES OVER 
THIRTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


EAGLE “MIKADO” 


your Dealer 


Made in five grades 


ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 


EAGLE MIKADO 
EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


| Mathew's Cut-Rate 


“ALWAYS FOR LE 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


116 E. FEDERAL ST. 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE PARK THEATRE 
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MedicineStore 


_ pressure. ft 
A are washed before milking 
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THE HOME OF “UTILITY”’ 
PURE-BRED HOLSTEINS 


(Continued From Page Three) 


There are some who think that 
certified milk is some specially pre- 
pared or manufactured product. 
Instead, certified milk is milk pro- 
duced under natural and clean 
conditions, the cleanliness of 
which is determined by bacteria 
count and which is passed upon 
and certified by a Commission of 
doctors in the city in which the 
milk is consumed. Of course, the 
cows must be free from disease 
and the men employed around the 
herd must hold health certificates 
so that the milk will not become 
contaminated from that source. 
The Brownwood herd is examined 
twice each month by a competent 
inspector and his work is cheeked 
up by members of the Commission 
who make trips to the farm at un- 
expected times. The herd is ex- 
amined each year for tuberculosis, 
at which time a representative of 
the Certified Milk Commission of 
Pittsburgh must be present. 

Ordinary milk would probably 
run from 50,000 to more than 
1,000,000 bacteria count, some- 
times as high as 2,000,000. Certi- 
fied milk must not run over 10,000 
bacteria count. The milk pro- 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


the barn during the periods of 
milking, which occur at ‘four 
o’clock both morning and even- 
ing. ; 

The stable is well ventilated, 
well lighted and spotless. The 
walls are whitewashed and no 
dust or dirt is allowed to collect 
at any place. 

For the sixty gallons of certified 
milk there is an income of 60c per 
gallon. The buyers have been un- 
able to take the entire production 
of certified milk but expect to do 
so in the near future. There is a 
remaining production of approxi- 
mately twenty-five gallons, which 
is sold at the local receiving sta- 
tion at receiving station prices, 


being $2.10 per hundred this. 


month. It is figured that the re- 
turns for equipment and _ little 
extra care taken to produce certi- 
fied milk is bringing a return of 
100 per cent. 

Six employees work regularly 
at Brownwood Farms, who, to- 
gether with the manager and 
owner, take pride and interest in 
their work. 

Approximately half of the farm 
is tile drained and more of this is 
to be done in the near future. All 
the roughage required is raised on 
the farm and feeding consists of 
as much of home-grown grain as 
possible. This year they have put 


DAUGHTERS OF FOREST CITY SIR FAYNE 


duced at Brownwood Farms and 
sold as certified milk has run from 
1,000 to 4,000 count. The record 


a: 1,000 was made in July during 


the very hot weather. 

All of the utensils and equip- 
ment coming into contact with the 
milk is sterilized with steam under 

The rear half of the 


and a chain placed under their 
neck so as to prevent them from 

laying down. The first two streams 
from each teat are milked into 
separate cups, for this is generally 
of high bacteria count due to the 
fact that bacteria enters into cows 
teats. 

From the milking room after 
pouring into tanks the milk runs 
into the bottling room and there 
runs over a cooler thru which 
brine runs and within five minutes 
after milking the milk is reduced 
o a temperature of 40 to 50 de- 

“grees, bottled and sealed and 
packed in ice. 

The milkers are required to 
wear white suits and wash their 
hands thoroughly after finishing 
each cow. Milkers are not allow- 


ed to enter the bottling room and. 


while bottling and sealing this de- 
partment is closed and no one 
allowed to leave or enter the 
room. Visitors are not allowed in 


up 150 tons of clover hay. Soy 
beans are grown with corn and 
scientific methods applied in so 
far as possible in crop production. 
In, four years, through the use of 
limestone and growing of legumes, 
it has been possible to double pro- 
duction of the land. 


Power farming is utilized to a 


.great extent and but one team is 


used. 
At this time the farm has fifty 
head of hogs and about three 


hundred laying hens. 


The progress that is being made 
is highly interesting in that it is 
the result of time and conscien- 
tious effort backed by practical 
management. It is interesting to 
know that the farm is self-sustain- 
ing, a condition very much the re- 
verse of the usual place backed 
by unlimited resources. The de- 
sire of the owner is to have a mod- 
ern farm where things are done 
in a manner possible on the aver- 
age farm. He has little use for 
antiques and, consequently, fences, 
trees and buildings which had 
served their usefulness have been 
removed. The farm will stand as 
a credit to Trumbull County and 
Holstein men appreciating good 
cows for their ability as producers 
will keep an eye on ‘‘The Home 
of Utility Pure-Breds,’’ 


Five 
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‘PUBLIC SALE 


Saturday, Oot. 8,192 


Commencing at 12:30 Noon (Lunch Before Sale) 


Entire Herd of 18 Registered 
Holsteins 


at my residence, four miles west of Greenville, Pa., six miles east of 
Kinsman, O., on Greenville-Kinsman road; five miles south of Jamestown, 
on Jamestown-Transfer road. 
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State and Federal-tested for tuberculosis. Herd bull, King Wachus- 
sett Paul 238877, age 3} years, sired by King Wachussett Vallessa, a 
35-pound bull having an average of 374 pounds for three nearest dams. 
There’ are 17 head of females, consisting of four daughters of the above 
sire, one grand-daughter of King.of the Pontiacs, daughter of a 29-pound 
grandson of King Segis Pontiac Alcarta, three daughters of a 274-pound 
grandson of Anna Lenox DeKol Second 1341.63 of butter, 365 days. 
Grand-daughter of Korndyke Pontiac Pet 60, A. R. O. daughters, 21 
A. R. sons. Nine other equally as well bred. 
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These cattle are mostly 2, 3, 4 and 5 years old; two due to freshen 
by day of sale, 12 bred for fall and |winter. 
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Also, Double-unit Empire milking outfit with 23 horse power Empire 
engine, pump, vacuum tank, in perfect condition. 


%e 5% 
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TERMS—Sums under $5, cash; larger sums, two, four and six 
months’ time, with bankable notes. 3% off for cash. 


EDWIN MELVIN, Owner 


D. C. YOUNG, Auctioneer. 
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A. E. & J. P. DILLEY 


CORTLAND, OHIO 


Pure Bred Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


es Poise a Sa ae 
Emperor Burke Segis Walker 264782 
Herd Sire 


Sired by Woodcrest Butterfly Walker 161861 
and he by King Walker 40358 with 65 A RO 
daughters. His\dam, Bodora De Kol Burke 
Segis 268544 has one A R O daughter and has 
herself a record of 2034 Ibs. butter in seven 
days. Her mother made 20 Ibs. butter in 
seven days and 12,449.4 Ibs. milk in one year. 
Emperor Burke Segis Walker is a grandson 
of Woodcrest Butierfly Beets 133824 with a 
seven day butter record of 25.18 Ibs. at three 
years of age. She made 15,717.2 tbs. of milk 
as a two year old. 


This bull has the breeding and qualities to produce. WE 
HAVE TWO OF HIS SONS FROM HIGH PRODUCING 
DAMS. They can be bought reasonably. Also a few good 
heifers. 


WRITE TO US 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Rise and Fall of Food Prices After War 
Repeats History of American Conflicts 


The family man whose income 
did not inerease between 1914 and 
1918 was in a bad way. Every- 
thing he needed, and all the 
things he and his wife and child- 
ren believed they ought to have 
to be happy, became so costly that 
a new system of living had to be 
developed, Millions, perhaps, 
changed their diet by the reduc- 
ing animal foods, and meats of all 
kinds, and increasing the use of 
grains and vegetables; and, inci- 
dentally, a very large number 
have not gone back to the old 
schedules. 


Wholesale Prices Doubled 


Compared with the 5-year aver- 
age before the World War, whole- 
sale prices in 1918 had doubled, or 
were represented by 200 as an in- 
dex number from which to figure. 
Many commodities were higher 
and many were lower than this 
figure would indicate. However, 
any product that had not doubled 
in price in those days was rela- 
tively cheap, and anything that 
had more than doubled was rela- 
tively high priced. Prices, it will 
be seen, are high or low entirely 
by comparison. The man who 
went back into history for his in- 
.formation and guidance in pre- 
paring for what he might reason- 
ably expect to encounter in 1918 


or 1919 learned that the rise and 
fall of prices in the period after 
the World War bore a striking 
similarity to the same rise and 
fall after the War of 1812 and af- 
ter the Civil War. In each euse 
the highest price level was reach- 
ed after the war closed, and in 
each case there was an extremely 
violent drop. Department Bulle- 
tin 999, just issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
as a contribution from the Bureau 
of Markets and Crop Kstimates, 
shows that the rise in prices dur- 
ing the World War was much the 
same as during the Civil War 
period, but continued longer after 
the close of the war, and resulted 
in a more violent drop than oe- 
cured after the War of 1912 or 
the Civil War. 

After each of the previous wars 
a very violent drop in prices oc- 
eurred, followed by reeovery in 
part and somewhat stable prices 
fr a year or more, followed by a 
longer but less violent drop, and 
again followed by ‘a period of 
somewhat stable prices. The drop 
in prices of farm products after 
the World War, as shown in the 
bulletin referred to, began slowly, 
increased in rapidity, then drop- 
ped more gradually, and by June, 
1921, had apparently completed its 
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downward course, at least that 
part which might be described as 
violent. To judge by Civil War 
days and by the slow rate of re- 
cession now, some price recovery 
is to. be expected in the near fu- 
ture. This does not mean that all 
prices will rise. When more pro- 
ducts rise in price than fall, the 
general price level will rise, but 
many products will be going down. 


‘It is to be expected that those that 


have dropped excessively will rise, 
and that prices of most things 


much above the general price level 
will fall. 


The bulletin gives many pages 
of comparison of wholesale and 
farm prices. A cheerful forecast 
is found in this sentence: ‘‘Many 
farmers can not avoid failure, but 
courage and perseverance will 
carry many others thru seemingly 
impossible conditions, and will do 
much to bring back normal 
times.’’ 


Kodak Finishing 


DEVELOPING 
PRINTING 
ENLARGING 


Send Me Your Pictures 
to Finish 


B. M. SMART 


(Photographer for Dairymen’s 
Price Reporter) 


114 Chicago Ave., Youngstown, O. 
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WHITEWASH THE BARN 


The value of whitewash on sur- 
faces of buildings and other struc- 
tures, where it is impracticable or 
too expensive to use paint, is well 
known. 

The Division of Animal. In- 
dustry, State Department of Agri- 
culture, realizes that whitewash is 
used extensively and for the bene- 
fit of those desiring to know how 
to prepare such a mixture and ob- 
tain the desired results under or- 
dinary conditions, the following 
two simple methods of preparing 
the mixture will be found quite 
satisfactory : 

The formula as recommended 
by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture for whitewashing barns is 
as follows: 

1. To twelve gallons of water 
add one bushel (62 pounds), of 
quick lime. 

2. Then dissolve two pounds 
of common salt and one pound of 
zine sulphate in two gallons of hot 
water. Mix No. 1 and 2 to this, 
add two gallons of skim milk. 
This is a very satisfactory pre- 
paration. 

Another formula quite com- 
monly used, although not as effec- 
tive as the former, is prepared as 
follows: 

Add ten pounds of quick lime to 
two gallons of water and let stand 
for two hours before using. 


A big woodpile is the best heat 
insurance. 
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Of Holstein-Friesian Cattle. 
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OHIO SALES” 
October 20, 1921, at BURTON, O. 


Ne rferfe rfeaferte ofs ete 


WILL BE HELD THE GEAUGA CO, CONSIGNMENT SALE MADE UP OF 15 HIGH CLASS HOLSTEINS FROM 25 
OF GEAUGA COUNTY’S BEST HERDS. MANY FROM ACCREDITED HERDS OR HERDS UNDER STATE AND FED- 
ERAL SUPERVISION. GEAUGA COUNTY IS THE HOME OF THE ONA’S, EVERY ONE OF THE ONA FAMILY 
BEING BRED AND DEVELOPED IN GEAUGA CO. IF YOU WANT MILKERS, SPRINGERS, YEARLINGS OR BULLS 
YOU CAN BUY THEM AT BURTON, OCTOBER 20, 1921, AT THE GEAUGA CO. FAIR GROUNDS. 


October 21, 1921, at Kinsman, O. 


Will be held the Trumbull Co. Consignment Sale. 
TDi. Come tices gaa! wath PRD 


TRUMBULL COUNTY IS OHIO’S LARGEST HOLSTEIN COUNTY. THIS IS TRUMBULL’S FIRST SALE AND ) 
THE CONSIGNORS HAVE CONSIGNED THE KIND OF CATTLE THAT WILL INSURE ITS SUCCESS. 


a 
WHEN YOU BUY IN SALES LIKE THE ABOVE YOU NOT ONLY HAVE THE INDIVIDUAL BREEDER’S <a 
GUARANTEE BUT ALSO THE INDORSEMENT OF TWO OF OHIO’S LARGEST AND BEST COUNTY HOLSTEIN a 
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CLUBS AND THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 
A 60-90 DAY TUBERCULIN GUARANTEE WITH EVERY ANIMAL. 


eens G IS THE TIME TO START IN PURE BRED HOLSTEINS. NOW IS THE TIME TO ADD A FEW TO YOUR 


COME 
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FOR BETTER DAYS COME 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Five Children Contract Tuberculosis From 


Milk of an Infected Cow 


When an early writer first 
framed the remark that truth is 
stranger than fiction, it was the 
oucome of vivid observation. The 
statement became trite thru repe- 
tition, but occasionally leaps into 
strong outline in fact. A case in 
point has just come to the notice 
of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

The department, thru its office 
of motion pictures, recently pro- 
duced a film, ‘‘Out of the Shad- 
ows,’’ which told of tubereulosis 
creeping into a family thru the 
unnoticed infection of a handsome 
herd of cattle. In the firm the 
farmer disposed of his unhealthy 
animals and built on a sound basis. 

Now comes a report thru the 
Vermillion County Farm Bureau 
of a case in Edgar county, Illinois, 


‘reacted. 


more striking than the picture 
story and without its happy end- 
ing. A farmer had his herd test- 
ed for tubereulosis and one cow 
Instead of destroying 
her, the farmer declared the test 
undependable, removed the ear 
tag, and sold her to his hired man 
for wages. 

Of seven children in the man’s 
family, five have contracted pro- 
nouneed eases of tuberculosis. The 
other two did not drink this cow’s 
milk. A pig and eat also con- 
tracted disease after drinking the 
milk. A warrant has been issued 
for the original owner on charge 
of breaking quarantine, and, it is 


‘stated, should one of the children 


die, he will be subject to a charge 
of manslaughter—Weekly News 
Letter 


FARM CALENDAR 


Timely Reminder from the Penn- 
sylvania State College 


Sheep—Feed the ewes a little 
extra prior to breeding time. A 
change of pasture, some broken 
pumpkins, a small pateh of rape 
and a small amount of oats daily 
will insure good condition for the 
production of vigorous offspring. 


Grain Moth—Examine the un- 
threashed wheat for presence of 
the destructive grain moth. If it 
is there, plan to thresh as soon as 
possible. Moth in bins may be 
controlled by spraying with car- 
bon bi-sulphide, one pint to 100 
bushels of grain. 


Fall Fresh Cows—Dairymen 
should arrange the _ breeding 
schedule of the herd so that most 
of the cows will come fresh in the 
fall. They not only give more 
milk in a year if they freshen in 
the fall, but most of it comes dur- 
ing the season when prices are 
high and jJabor more sabundant 
and less costly. 


Garden—Rye ean still be sown 
on bare ground in the garden, and 
will help improve the soil. A 
light dressing of acid phosphate 
will encourage the rye to make a 
vigorous fall growth. Unmanured 
gardens need green crops in the 
fall and winter. 


Marketing Potatoes—Most late 
potatoes will be dug during the 
next two weeks. Those going 
directly to market should be 
graded to uniform size, for they 
will bring better prices. Those to 
be stored should be protected 
from sun and rain and allowed to 
become well cooled before storing 
in cellars or pits. 


On 932 Ohio farms keeping no 
accounts rural economists esti- 
mated average incomes of $453, 
while 233 farms with accounts 
made an average of $847. 


POWDERED MILK PANCAKES 


The batter cakes that we eat in 
restaurants these days are not the 
old flour and milk kind the secret 
of whose making has been handed 
down from generation to genera- 
tion. The change has come in the 
milk end of the combination. Milk 
is no longer only the moist portion 
of your hot cakes; it enters into 
the solid portion in place of «4 
goodly portion of the flour. 


Tt all comes about thru a chanye 
in the manufacturing end of the 
dairy business. Many of us have 
wondered what disposition is 
made of the immense volume of 
powdered skim-milk that is, pro- 
duced in recent years. We have 
known that lots of it goes into ice 
eream and confections, that the 
bakers use it liberally, but a vast 
lot of it travels by the hot-cake 
route. The ‘‘flap-jack’’ flour and 


-paneake flour so liberally adver- 


tised carries a large amount of 
skim milk powder. One California 
company is reported to have sold 
on a single order one thousand 
barrels of the dried skim milk to 
a large eastern milling company, 
which uses it in preparing special 
flours. 


AGRICULTURAL COURSES 
POPULAR 


That greater interest than ever 
is being shown in the study of 
seientifie agriculture, is demon- 
strated in the recent enrollment 
of over 800 men and women in 
the agricultural school at the 
Pennsylvania State College. This 
number represents the capacity of 
the school and is the largest group 
of its kind ever assembled at Penn 
State. There are 140 seniors and 
the other classes run between that 
number and 180 for the freshman 
class. : 


Spot the cockerel with the 
“‘bossy’’ eye. Vigor is a big fac- 
tor in selecting flock sires. 


SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS 


‘‘Mysterious and wholly irra- 
tional whims of the wheather edu- 
eate the rural mind to eaution.”’— 
Galpin. 


‘“‘Thou shalt not let thy cattle 
gender with a diverse kind; thou 
shalt not sow in the same field 
two kinds of wheat.’’—Lev. 19 :19. 


Says Sam: Add to the beauties 
of country life the fact that the 
farm is about the only place left 
where a man can wear suspenders 
in comfort. 


NOTHING WASTED 


‘‘The farmer’s wife tells me it 
is-profitable to keep a pig to get 
rid of the scraps around the 
house.”’ 

*‘T presume so. I find, however, 
that my husband will eat almost 
anything.”’ 


«ep 


se thou diligent to know the 
state of thy flocks and look well to 
thy herds.’’—Prov. X XVII, 23. 
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OBEDIENT ALWAYS 


Halting opposite the French 
restaurant which he was wont to 
patronize, he invited his friend to 
dine with him. “You know,’’ he 
said, ‘‘this place is famous for its 
horse meat. You'll find it a regu- 
lar treat.’’ 

‘‘Horse meat!’’ exclaimed the 
friend in alarm. ‘‘ Wouldn’t touch 
it if I was paid, especially after 
what happened to poor Duggie.’’ 

“Why, what about him?’’ he 
was asked. 

‘‘Choked to death in a hotel the 
other day,’’ answered the friend. 
‘‘He was eating a piece of horse 
meat when some one said Whoa!’’ 


A PRACTICAL WORKER 


Dess—‘That’s Mrs. Grabbit— 
she was a great war worker.’’ 

30b—‘‘Indeed!”’ 

Bess—‘‘Yes, she’s married four 
of her daughters to soldiers.’’ 


Silage makes the steer grow 
and at a price you ean afford. even 
at the present market 
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Famous ‘‘Hart 


HARTZELUS 


YOUNGSTOWN’S LARGEST CLOTHIERS AND 
FURNISHERS FOR MEN AND 
YOUNG MEN 


Sales Agents for the 
Schaffner & Marx,’’ Society Brand 
and other makes of clothing 

141 to 147 West Federal St. 
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West Dawson St. 


Erie Street 
Prospect Street 
Jay Street 


WARREN, O. W. & N. Phone 2114, 2115 
NILES, OHIO 

GIRARD, OHIO 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO 


Bell Phone 60, 91 
Bell Phone 514 
Tell. 192 
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R. RB. Station, Express and The Home of Utility Pure-Breds 


Freight Address 
Lockwoood, Ohio 


Holstein-Friesian Cattle 
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BROWNWOOD FARMS 


NORTH BLOOMFIELD 
Trumbull County, Ohio 


HERD SIRES: 


Forest City Sir Fayne No. 197553; this bull is by one of the best sons of 
Friend Hengerveld De Kol Butter Boy and out of Segis Fayne Princess No. 
140769 a grand daughter of the illustrious King Segis with a yearly record of 
1055 pound butter and 27656.9 pound milk. 


UTILITOR No. 279620—He is by one of the best sons of Maplecrest 
Pontiac Hartog out of Early Dawn Peep 2nd who produced 34 pound butter 
in seven days at the National Dairy Show at Columbus and has a yearly record 
of 26204 pound milk and 1287 pound butter and has a full sister with a 1250 
pound record. The dam of UTILITOR is one of the many good grand-daugh- 
ters of De Kol 2nd’s Mutual Paul, she having WITHIN FOURTEEN MONTHS 
PRODUCED TWO LIVING CALVES; TWO SEVEN DAY RECORDS AVER- 
AGING BETTER THAN 30 POUNDS AND A YEARLY RECORD OF 24564.8 
POUNDS MILK AND 1127.6 POUNDS BUTTER. 


Lindals Sensation Walker No. 311242 a son of SENSATION who repre- 
sents a combination of the Ona family and Lindale Bonnie Pauline, Ohio’s only 
30000 pound cow. His dam is by KING ONA a son of the State Butter Cham- 


pion Ona Button De Kol. 


A serious study of the pedigrees of these bulls will soon convince you 
that daughters of Forest City Sir Fayne bred to either of the other two sires 
will combine in a close degree a wonderful amount of long-distance blood 
which in many respects represents years of painstaking effort by some of our 
most prominent of true Holstein breeders. For instance within a few genera- 
tions we would have the blood of the great Buckeye milk champion, butter 
champion, a sire who produced several worlds record daughters, a sire who 
sold for $40,000, and produced some wonderful daughters, two foundation 
cows of the worlds greatest family of direct long-distance producers, the Onas, 
and very close we find the only two full sisters in the world who have pro- 
duced an average of 1270 pounds of butter in one year. 


bred to these bulls. 


A wonderful opportunity right at home to buy at your price daughters of a 1000 pound bull bred 
to a 1200 bull, from a Herd under Federal and_State Health Supervision. 


The Trumbull County Holstein 


Telephone 
North Bloomfield 


We are offering several daughters of Forest City Sir Fayne, bred to Utilitor and 
Lindale Sensation Walker, also some fine cows, some of whom are now on test and 


Breeders Consignment Sale 


AT KINSMAN, 0., OCT. 21, 1921 


ALEC;C. BROWN, Owner 


T. M. MACK, Superintendent 
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A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy 


REPRESENTING CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYMEN’S ORGANIZATION 
OF OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 
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Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upo 


VOLUME IV 
NUMBER 20 


OCTOBER 20, 1921 
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Product for Good Health 
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Shall Organization Go Forward or Back ? 


AIRY farmers, you who 
are members of The 
Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Sales Company have this 

question before you. Shall this 
organization continue efforts to 
give producers representation in 
marketing or shall something else 
take its place? 


Those who have been closely 
connected with D. C. S. Company 
work during the past three years 
have watched with interest and 
admiration the substantial pro- 
gress made, yet their thoughts 
have constantly been clouded with 
fear of that future time when the 
acid test would surely be applied 
to the faithfulness of members. 

Nothing under the sun has ever 
been accomplished by a faithless 
people. 


Acid Test Is Here 


It is not too much to say, the 
D. C. 8. Co. is either entering a 
period of greater success, or the 
beginning of the end. Which shall 
it be? 

The dairy organization came jn- 

to existence amidst business con- 
ditions different than they are to- 
day. All the surroundings were 
favorable for it to start and suc- 
ceed with much of its work. There 
was confidence and determination 
back of it and the members saw 
benefits as they were fresh upon 
each member’s mind. 
_ Lately these benefits can not be 
so clearly seen for many have for- 
gotten conditions of the past. Re- 
verses during the past few months 
appear to be failures instead, and 
the confidence that backed the or- 
ganization to start has been 
mightily shaken. 

The D. C, S. Company is in a 
time when the wisest men eannot 
anticipate the result. It is ready 


_ to step either forward or back. 


Which shall it be? 
History Says Go Back 

We once heard a young man be- 
ing advised by an elder head and 
this is what we heard: “Young 
man, do not hitch up or plan your 
future too much upon a farmers’ 
organization. My work has been 
such that I could witness their 
progress in the past. I have seen 
them rise and prosper and then 


die and be forgotten and until the 
time comes when farmers have 
more confidence in themselves and 
their neighbors, I cannot advise 
you to take the chance of ham- 
pering your future by choosing 
employment with one of them.”’ 


It is true, the past says chances 
are against the dairy organization. 
Men with as good intentions have 
endeavored to help themselves oft 
times before, but at some time 
they lost faith in themselves and 
left an undesirable condition to 
continue rather than face the task 
of bringing about a change. 


Karly in the D. C. 8S. Company’s 
organization there were those who 
opposed it and either openly or 
quietly awaited the time history 
promised would be the end. Some 
few ventured to say ‘‘it would die 
a natural death as all the others 
have in the past for farmers were 
not the kind who would stick to- 
gether.”’ 


What Will It Mean? 


What will it mean to every 
dairy farmer in this district if the 


D. C.S8. Company fails to pull thru 
this difficult period? 


Many of you remember those 
days when milk prices were post- 
ed the last of the month, and you 
will remember the price received 
was just about the same you could 
have realized from selling butter. 
You are asked to make invest- 
ments and take necessary care to 
produce milk of a good sanitary 
standard for whole milk consump- 
tion. Do you want to do this and 
sell your milk at a price compar- 
able to butter fat prices which do 
not take into consideration the ex- 
tra care and investment you have 
to make when shipping to the city. 
This is exactly what you have done 
before the D. C. S. Company start- 
ed to deal for you. There would 
be nothing to prevent your hav- 
ing to do so again. 

Could you continue to produce 
milk and receive less than you 
have this year excepting under 
conditions which would deprive 
yourself and family of health and 
comfort. Dairymen in this dis- 
trict would have faced this very 


Seiten 


iT the June meeting of the Advisory Council, the Advertis- 
ing Committee made a report recommending that a suit- 
able slogan be adopted by the organization which could 
be used on stationery and all advertising matter of the 


It was also recommended that a prize be 


D. C. S. Company. 


offered to the person submitting the best slogan. 
Acting in accordance with this report, the Board of Directors 


have offered a prize of twenty-five dollars, ($25.00). 

There have been no restrictions placed as to the number of 
words. 

In adopting a slogan we assume the purpose is to identify 
thru it D. C. S. Co. product to the consuming public. 
Yet? 
made into a trade mark design. 


ample, it might read: ‘‘D. C. S. Co. Milk Contains Health for 
With a slogan so constructed the D. C. S. Co. would be 


A large number of suggestions ought to be submitted in con- 


nection with this contest. 


It is probable this contest will close about the last week of 
November so that a selection from suggestions made can take 
place at the Advisory Council meeting held in December. 


Send your ideas to the Reporter. 
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condition this year but for the 
progress they have made thru the 
D. C. 8. Company. Many of you 
will say you would quit dairying 
under such conditions, but remem- 
ber you could not escape loss and 
many would hold on until every 
dollar was lost. 


Do you want to continue in an 
occupation where you could only 
expect a short period of prosper- 
ity to follow a long period of de- 
pression? Whatever hope you may 
hold to avoid this ean only be real- 
ized thru co-operative effort along 
with your neighbors. 


Standing on the Brink 


Your organization is standing 
on the brink. Its future is beyond 
control of any individual. Its offi- 
cers cannot sway it into place. No 
force but the faithfulness of the 
members can take it away from 
danger. 


This message comes to you, not 
to discourage but to warn and 
arouse your interest. To cause 
you to think and act in self de- 
fense. Unless you act to bring to- 
gether a stronger front, the D. C. 
S. Company will go the way of 
others before it. , 

During the past year we have 
lost ground. Success of the past 


has been forgotten during the 
period of reverses. Here and 


there are members who are ques- 
tioning the value of the D. G. § 
Company and with these men the 
problems of the organization are 
doubled. Some dealers believe the 
organization has weakened and 
anticipate the time when they will 
no longer have it to deal with. We 
are informed that in one market 
the dealers are preparing to disre- 
gard the organization altogether 
and are already planning to se- 
cure cheap milk from. outside 
sources. 

We see evidence in many places, 
the desires of the organization are 
looked upon less seriously and 
bargaining power is being lost be- 
cause members are losing back- 
bone. Even the officers are kept 
in hot water many times because 
at a critical time they lack .the 
knowledge of knowing how they 
Pe RSP eR Se aS esas 
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Congressman Urged Economy In Taxation 


ONORABLE Charles. L. 
#| Knight, Congressman from 
Ohio, in a speech made 
during consideration of H. 
R. 8285 to Reduce and Equalize 
Taxation, etc., brought out many 
fundamentals which have nearly 
been forgotten during the past 
few years. Realization is nearly 
at hand that government must be 
economically administered and its 
benefits come from activities with- 
in a sphere that encourages rather 
than throttles individual enter- 
prise. 

Much of the speech is published 
for its economic thought. 


Nothing is easier in theory than 
to formulate an ideal system of 
taxation, The crossroads philoso- 
pher, the statesman redolent of 
the meadow, no less than bankers 
and learned Members of Congress, 
often present solutions entirely 
satisfactory, at least to themselves. 
As a matter of fact, however, the 
perfect scheme of taxation yet re- 
mains to be invented. 

The bill now before us is not 
perfect. On the contrary, it has 
many defects. But when we con- 
sider the unusual difficulties of 
the situation, if one desires to be 
candid, he must admit that the 
Ways and Means Committee has 
presented us with a remarkably 
good bill. Personally, I object to 
the reduction of the surtaxes on 
the larger incomes while no re- 
ductions have been made on the 
smaller ones, and I shall vote 
against this provision of the bill; 
but if this fails I shall neverthe- 
less vote for the bill itself. I shall 
do this because it is infinitely a 
better measure than the law under 
which we are now operating. In its 
repeal of the excess-profits tax it 
lifts the ban upon legitimate busi- 
ness, which has slowed down the 
wheels of industry almost to the 
stopping point and has so para- 
lyzed initiative, deadened effort, 
and demoralized all calculations 
for the future as to leave us halt- 
ing and uncertain whether to try 
to go forward or to stop and give 
up the ghost at once. 

Even as a war measure this pro- 
vision of the present law was 
wholly indefensible from any 
standpoint, as the direct conse- 
quence of its operation was to dry 
up the very sources from which 
it was attempted to draw revenue. 
With its blighting burden ‘sus- 
pended over business no man 
would, nor indeed could, expand 
his enterprises. Under its baneful 
operations its dead hand clutched 
all incentive by the throat and 
made us—from the smallest to the 
greatest—stand marking time, 
preferring to endure the evils of 
the present rather than fly to 
others we knew not of. 


Taxes Are Passed On 
I do not propose to discuss the 
fallacy that such a tax fell upon 
those best able to bear it-and econ- 
sequently saved the people.to some 


ishing point. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


extent, for the veriest tyro in 
taxation knows that all such bur- 
dens are passed on to the con- 
sumer, and that, in added costs to 
production, he pays it in the last 
analysis. The manufacturer adds 
it to his product and passes it on 
to the retailer. The retailer adds 
it to his prices and passes it on to 
the consumer. This is so clear that 
it needs no discussion. 

Much has been said in this de- 
bate about the injustice of putting 
a 121% per cent. tax, in lieu of the 
excess-profits tax, upon the small 
corporation. The small corpora- 


tion was hit harder by this excess 


profits tax than anyone else. 
Thousands of these corporations 
had only a nominal eapital, and 
therefore their earnings showed 
very large. In many cases they 
were ruined, while the big econ- 
cerns, organized for stock-selling 
purposes, were able to show an 
apparent invested eapital that 
gave them exemptions which re- 
duced their tax often to the van- 
The bill now before 
us removes this burden from the 
small corporation, organized for 
legitimate business and not for 
stock-selling purposes, and in its 
exemption of $2,000 of earnings 
lifts the ban from honest business. 
If the bill did no more than this 
it would be a constructive measure 
eminently worthy .of the support 
of the country. 

I wish now, Mr. Chairman, to 
discuss something which I ¢on- 
sider of the very greatest import- 
ance. During this debate there 
have been two ideas continually 
brought to the front. One of these 
is that the possession of great tax- 
able property is in some way a 
erime, while high taxation is a 
blessing in that it is a means of 
punishing that crime. It is hardly 
necessary to say that such reason- 
ing is wholly and absurdly un- 
sound. I am not going to defend 
the uses sometimes made of the 
great estates accumulated in this 
country. Much less have I any 
desire to defend the methods by 
which some of these fortunes have 
been accumulated. But to make 
war with the destroying weapon 
of taxation upon all great pro- 
perty possessions because some of 
them have been accumulated dis- 
honestly and used offensively and 
unwisely is as foolish as it would 
be to assume that because a man 
had his pockets picked once a!l 
men are pick-pockets. The posses- 
sion of property is in itself no more 
a sign of depravity than is its ab- 
sence a sure mark of virtue, and 
any effort to imbue the public 
mind with any such false idea is 
injurious and pernicious. 


High Taxation Is Unsound 


Even more unsound is the the- 
ory that high taxation is a good 
thing. Those who know anything 
of economies must realize that ex- 
actly the reverse of this proposi- 
tion is true. Taxation saps the re- 
sources of a nation and does not 


~ 


ereate anything that adds to its 
happiness or wealth. It breeds and 
sustains governmental activities, 
with their attendant train of offi- 
ees and officials, which add noth- 
ing of value to the publie welfare. 
Taxes create no great enterprises 
which add to the wealth of the 
country nor to the happiness and 
well-being of its people. But they 
do- call into existence bureaus, 
boards, and commissions, with 
their attendant shoals of useless 
officials. They promote not the 
welfare of the people, not wealth 
nor happiness, but pap suckers 
and hangers-on who are leeches 
upon the body politic, reaping of 
the people’s substance where they 
have not sown. Thru such a sys- 
tem nations die, and the highways 
are strewn thickly with the bleach- 
ing bones of dead nations that 
have disregarded this fundamen- 
tal fact. Yet notwithstanding this 
plain teaching of history, we are 
disregarding the lesson and with 
accelerating steps are treading the 
same road that has so often led to 
doom. 
War Not Responsible 


The war is not responsible for 
this false and fatal idea in govern- 
ment. Long before the war there 
was a nation-wide propaganda for 
high taxation, It sought to im- 
press the masses with the idea 
that the rich were not carrying 
their share of the tax burden, and 
such is human nature that, in the 
vain delusion that the rich would 
be punished while they would es- 


scape, they authorized these new 


burdens of taxation. They did 
not understand that they were go- 
ing to be hoisted by their own 
petard . But such was the case— 
and always will be when a people 
adopt high taxation as a method 
of punishment. 

But there was another delusion 
involved which was even more 
dangerous. There has grown up 
in this eountry a tremendous sen- 
timent for State socialism. Its ad- 
herents would be shocked if they 
were accused of being disciples of 
Karl Marx or of following in the 
footsteps of those whose ideas and 
ideals were practiced by the 
late German Empire. But they 
are doing nothing less. They have 
conceived the false idea that there 
is some latent and inherent virtue 
in government that enables it to 
do better those things which a 
people should always be left to do 
for themselves. As a consequence, 
every State capital at every ses- 
sion of every legislature is flood- 
ed with demands for the creation 
of activities which, if the experi- 
ence of the ages means anything, 
should never be undertaken by 
any Government. 


From the States these paternal- 
istic ideas have converged upon 
the national capital, until today 
Congress is besieged by every 
elass and coterie which has con- 
ceived an idea beneficial to itself 
and therefore, in its opinion, to 


er Se 


the whole country. There is noth-— 
ing under the sun these advocates 
of Government aid do not seek to - 
compel us to undertake. Unfor- 
tunately, I think we have yielded 
to these demands of the advoeatse 
of the new freedom, who would, 
by governmental action, make the 
lion and the lamb lie down to- 
vether while the little child might 
play in safety upon the hole of the 
adder. They would abolish by 
oeovernmental decree not only poy- 
erty and want, but vice and temp- 
tstions, disregarding the age-old 
truth that very little, and possibly 
nothing at all, ean be done by laws 
to make mankind good until the 
sentiment back of them is so over- 
whelming as to compel their en= 
foreement But the idea is ram- 
nant in the land that we must be 
born under governmental oper- 
ation, that our children should be 
educated by the nation, tha 
health and happiness are all pro- 
per subjects of legislative decree, 
and consequently should be sus- 
tained, fostered, nurtured and 
promulgated by new departments. 
Richt now there are enough bills 
before Congress to convert the 
Government into one vast nurser 
—and possibly a madhouse—if 
half of them were enacted and en- 
foreed. : 


: 
Must Get Back to First Principles 


In view of these undoubted 
facts it requires neither a philoso- 
pher nor a seer to see how danger- 


is 
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ous it is to accustom the people 


any further to the idea that high 
taxes are a blessing. The duty of 
the House is rather to eut out all 
these frills and get back to first 
principles and teach the people’ 
that taxation is not a good thing 
further than to provide protection. 
for life and property and to secure 
to our people a fair share of 
equality. (Applause). 


failure to do so. Already our de- 
parture from first principles is 
costing our people most dearly. In 
my own State, taxation in a few 
vears has inereased from $6 to $ 

per capita. In the Nation it is 
now not far from $60 per capita, 
or an average annual assessment 


size about $400. 
there are not 


estimate of the -average res! 
paid, but from such data as we 


does not exceed $1.000 a year 

That tells a story that should chal-. 
lenge the interested attention of 
every man and woman in Amer. 
ica, for the thing can not go as it 
is now going. We can not con 
tinue to stray after the strange 
gods we have been taught to wor, 
ship without quick and wide! 
spread disaster to the whole Na: 
tion. i. | 


I did not share them, and E 
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Harmony Creamery Starts Tank Car Transportation 


A new and so far very satisfae- 
tory method for the transporta- 
tion of milk has been recently in- 
augurated by the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company thru the 
co-operation of the Harmony 


Creamery Company of Pittsburgh, 
by the installation of ‘‘Pfaudler”’ 
glass-lined steel tanks in refriger- 
ator ears. The experiment it is 
understood, is the first of its kind 
to be tried by any milk transpor- 
tation concern. The following is 


a brief description of the equip- 


ment. 

Three Baltimore and Ohio re- 
frigerator cars, numbered 897, 898 
and 899, were selected for this 
purpose, Their interior dimen- 
sions are 39 feet, 9 inches long and 
8 feet, 3 inches wide. They were 
originally equipped with brine and 
ice tanks for refrigerating pur- 
poses; these were removed and 
two Pfaudler Glass Lined Steel 
Tanks, 11 feet 2 inches long and 


This Agitator is started a few min- 
6 feet 5 inches in diameter, were 
securely installed. The tanks are 
made of open-hearth steel plate of 
a seamless welded construction, 
having a capacity of 2,500 gallons 


each or a total of 5,000 gallons, 
almost double of what can be ob- 
tained per car by the use of milk 
eans. Each tank is furnished 
with sanitary outlets so that there 
is perfect drainage. This means 
that, in addition to having the 
milk arrive at the station in uni- 
form condition, there is a saving 
in milk which formerly adhered to 
cans when they were emptied at 
the terminals. The tanks are also 
furnished with openings at the top 
with quick closing swivel type 
doors which are air-tight and thus 
inereases the refrigeration effi- 
ciency. 

The tanks are also equipped 
with an Agitator, operated by an 
electric motor, current being 


taken from the Company’s plant. 
utes before the milk is drawn off 
in order to mix the eream with 
the milk:so as to make it uniform, 
and it is not run long enough to 
churn same. The milk is drawn 


from the tanks by rotary pumps 
which carry it as high as the ear, 
from which point it can be de- 
livered by gravity. These tanks 
are also equipped with Taylor in- 
dex thermometers to show the 
temperature of the milk in the 
tanks at all times. 

The above mentioned ears are 
operating over the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad between Pittsburgh 
and West Farmington, Q., a dis- 
tanee of 107 miles, and the tem- 
perature loss during the run, 
which is about eight hours, is not 
more than 2 degrees. This has 
been accomplished during the ex- 
tremely hot weather of August 
which gives assurance that there 
is no difficulty in this respect if 


SHALL THE ORGANIZATION 
GO FORWARD OR. BACK? 


(Continued From Page One) 


will be backed up by members of 
the Local or Locals. 


Apparently there are many 
little occurrences which have no 
other objective than to break the 
morale of the members. Failure 
‘of many Locals to get together 
and work in a constructive way 
is allowing the members to do just 
what some would like to see—con- 
demn the organization and bust it 


up. 
Build Up Your Home Force 


You who are faithful and want 
to see the D. C. S. Company suc- 
ceed must start to build up the 
home forea Make your neighbors 
and your Local greater helpers 
and at all time let it be known you 

are ready to stand back of any 
work undertaken. ‘Nothing. the 
D.C. S. Company ever does will 
‘make you as poor as what some 
milk dealers will do to you if they 
‘are given the chance. 

_ Start out now and let us know 
where every community stands. 
Nobody knows but hopes there is 
enough standing faithful to the 
D.C. S. Company. Report your 
Local meetings and how many 
dairymen in your community have 
interest enough to come to meet- 
Ings. The Reporter will publish 
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. you send. 
_ POTATO IMPROVEMENT 
ae may be improved by 
ill selection. Hills that appear 
to be the best as indicated by the 
tops should be lifted with a potato 
fork. The best hills, shown by the 
number, size and shape of the 
tubers, including freedom from 
disease, should be saved for next 
year’s seed patch. 
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LOOKS LIKE DEALER WAR 
TO START 


Things are being lined up for 
what promises to be a milk dealer 


war in D. C.S Company territory 


and some lively times will result. 

During the past two years the 
apparently wide spread between 
buying and selling prices on the 
fluid milk markets has caused 
many new concerns to start oper- 
ations and many others who have 
been in business for some time 
have greatly expanded operations. 


Now we are facing a period of 
‘weeding out.’’? Those who have 
the money back of them to do so 
are contemplating reducing the 
margin between buying and selling 
prices and the net result to them 
will be an increased business as 
the weaker concerns throw up the 
sponge. 


This development is going to © 


bring new problems for the dairy 
organization. Dealers with small 
eapital will be delaying pay day 
for the farmers. They will be 
endeavoring to still lower the buy- 
ing price and adopting such tac- 
tics as may promise to bring cheap 
milk to them. Those who cannot 
hold on will end up owing dairy- 
men large milk bills. 

The dairy organization is going 
to have the problems of collecting 
bad accounts and placing milk of 
members with dealers able to pay. 
It will have the problem of secur- 
ing the agreed price from those 
who see a possible chance to avoid 
paying same. 

Unfortunately, the D. C. S. Co. 
will be drawn into many disputes 
between dealers unless its officers 
and members act, most wisely. 
Some dealers regard the D. C. S. 
Company as a medium for settling 
disputes amongst themselves. It 
eannot act in ‘any other capacity 
than that of friend to each so long 


as transactions between it and 
dealers concerned are satisfactory. 


Lower Prices to Consumers 


If this war starts as rumors 
-have it, consumers will enjoy 
lower prices, likewise producers 
ean expect. lower prices unless 
. they stand together very strongly. 

The law of economies will not 
allow milk dealers to prosper for 
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Better Way 
of Milking 
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the milk is sufficiently chilled be- 
fore being placed in the tanks. 
It is claimed by the’ Creamery 
Company that there is a large 
saving by the tank method as 
compared with the ean method. 
This is due to no refrigeration be- 
ing required en route, saving in 
labor loading and unloading and 
in the renewals and maintenance 
of cans. In addition, the tank 
method is much more sanitary. 
The result of milk transporta- 
tion by this method has been so 
suceessful that the National Dairy 
Show management at Minneapolis 
has asked to have one of the cars 
on exhibition at the Minnesota 
Fair Grounds, between Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, and the Balti- 
more and Ohio Company is arrang- 
ing for this. The exhibition opens 
on Oetober 8th. It is said to be 
the largest of its kind and is visit- 
ed by all classes connected with 
Dairy Products, Stock Raisers, 
3reeders Associations, ete. 


any length of time unless pro- 
ducers share in that prosperity 


also. A break in the dealers side 


ean hardly be avoided under pres- 
ent conditions and as much as we 
may dislike to go thru the process, 
producers must expect some very 
{rying times which ean only be 
helped by backing up the D. C. 8S. 
Company. 


Stick your thumbs in the teat-cups of a 
De Laval Milker, and then have the full 
vacuum turned on. 

This is the easiest and best way to get 
an idea of the uniform, gentle and pleasing 
action of the De Laval Milker ona cow’s teats. 

Try it with any milker. (See that full 
vacuum is turned on.) If such action hurts 
your thumbs. then you will know that it 
must hurt the cow’s teats, and a cow in 
discomfort will not produce to her fullest 
extent. 

The uniform and gentle action of the 
De Laval is an exclusive feature and one of 
the reasons the De Laval Milker is gainin, 
so rapidly in popularity. 

The De Laval Separator Co. 

New York Chicago San Francisco 


165 Broadway 29E. Madison St. 61 Beale S!. 
Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 
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before date of publication. Oe 

As the official magazine of various organl- 
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The Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Co. 
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WHY NOT LEND SOME HELP 


One of our readers sends us 
word to. discontinue his paper be- 
cause in his opinion the reading 
matter favors milk dealers instead 
of dairymén. Following this comes 
word from a milk dealer who 
wishes the paper in h Lord, 
take pity on us for we do the best 
we can. 


NEW MILK RECORD 


What is thought to be a new re- 
cord for low bacteria count in 


certified milk production was es- , 


tablished by the dairy department 
at the Pennsylvania State College 
agricultural ‘school last month. 
The monthly test of the Altoona 
board of health, in which city the 
college certified milk is marketed, 
showed the unusually low mark of 
200 bacteria per cubic centimeter. 
The average health requirement 
for ordinary milk is not more than 
a hundred thousand bacteria, and 
that for certified milk ten thous- 
and. The tuberculin tested cows 
of the college herd, and the ex- 
treme care in milking and hand- 
ling the milk is responsible for 
this splendid record. 


TO THE FARMERS OF OHIO 


Millions of farmers and _ their 
children in Armenia and the Bible 
lands are starving. Especially 
helpless are the women and child- 
ren. Their men folks have been 
killed off in religious and other 
wars forced upon them, their coun- 
- try devastated, their homes lcot- 
ed, their live stock driven off, 
their crops ruined and no means 
of planting adequate crops for the 
coming season. These women and 
children are dying by the thous- 
ands for lack of food and eloth- 
ing. They are appealing to their 
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farmer neighbors of America for 
food. 


-The Near East Relief is work- 
ing day and night, gathering food 
and clothitg for their relief. City 
people are being solicited for 
money and clothing. This money 
is used in buying food and hos- 
pital supplies. 

American farmers are solicited 
to contribute wheat and corn and 
other grains. Arrangements have 
been made with elevators every- 
where for its collection and ship- 
ment. 
tribute her quota. She ought not 
to be asked to do more and she 
would not expect to do less. 


As chairman of the national 
agricultural advisory committee 
of the Near East Relief, composed 
of representatives of all the na- 
tional organizations, I am particu- 
uarly anxious that every state do 
its equal share in helping to save 
these starving farmers in Armenia 
and the Bible lands. I, therefore, 
appeal to the generous farmers of 
Ohio individually and thru their 
local farm organizations, in group 
movements, to rally at once to the 
support of this great humani- 
tarian cause. 

Arthur Capper. 


FARMERS AND LIVING COSTS 


While so eminent a statistician 
as Roger Babson is praising the 
American farmer for doing his 
best to restore prosperity by let- 
ting down the prices of his pro- 
duets, it appears that living costs 
actually inereased in this country 
last month, as a result of a rise in 
the prices of some kinds of food. 
The advance in prices which be- 
gan in July, 1914, reached its peak 
early in 1920, a year and a half 
after the armistice with Germany. 
Figuring the cost of all items at 
100 in mid-summer, 1914, the peak 
figure, six years later, was 205. 
This was recently down to 165. 
The reduction from 205 was 20 
per cent. and no more. While 
clothing has come down 45 per 
cent., rents have been cut only 1 
per cent. If we figure from the 
other end of the problem, we find 
that wholesale prices are 65 per 
cent. higher than the 1914 figures. 
Mr. Babson’s compliments to the 
farmers are worth reprodueing 
here, because many of the milk 
producers will not otherwise read 
them: 

“The farmer, for instance, has 
done his part to reduce the cost 
of living and bring back prosper- 
ity. Prices of most farm products 
are down to pre-war levels. Con- 
sidering the lessened value. of the 
dollar, farm products are selling 
lower than they have ever sold. 
Moreover, this applies to such 
commodities as rubber and rice, as 
well as to wheat and corn. The 
farmer will find it very difficult to 
make both ends meet this year, 
and he should be considered a real 
patriot for the work which he is 
doing. 

“What is true of the farmer, 
however, is not true of the miller 
and the baker. Flour has not 
come down in price to compare 
with the reduction in the price of 


Ohio is only asked to con- © 


FACKS. 


Prosperity’s Path 


THE ROAD TO SUCCESS IS A FOOT 
PATH, ROCKY, THORNY AND UP HILL. 
YOU CANNOT RIDE IT IN A LIMOUSINE 
WITH A LIVERIED CHAUFFER. YOU 
MUST TRAVEL IT STURDILY, CARRYING 
WHATEVER BURDEN OR HANDICAP NA- 
TURE HAS GIVEN YOU, WITH A CHEER- 
FUL HEART AND WITHOUT MAKING 


THOUSANDS HAVE TRAVELED IT 
SUCCESSFULLY AND YOU CAN DO IT IF 
YOU HAVE THE SEED OF SUCCESS IN 
YOU. TEST YOURSELF BY STARTING A 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT HERE. 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
First National Bank 


COMBINED RESOURCES OVER 
THIRTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


DIRECTLY OPPO 
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Mathew's Cut-Rate Medicine Store 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


116 E. FEDERAL ST. 
SITE PARK THEATRE 
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wheat. We are still paying the 
baker too much for bread. The 
other day I made the following 
estimate, based on wheat at $1.50 
a bushel and on 41% bushels per 
barrel of flour. For the wheat in 
a barrel of flour the farmer gets 
$6.75, the baker gets $36; the res- 
taurant gets about $100; and the 
big city hotels get about $300. Yes, 
flour must come down, and the 
various things which are made of 
flour should come down also. 
‘‘The future of the farmer de- 
pends upon a readjustment of re- 
tail prices and the bringing of 


| 


other commodities to the level of 


his own, rather than paying high 
prices for wheat, corn and pro-- 


ducts of the farm. We all give | 
too much thought to dollars and 


too little thought to bushels, It is 
not dollars that make the country 
richer. We cannot eat them, we 


cannot wear them, and they would — 


be pretty hard to sleep on. The 


country gets richer thru increased _ 


production. What we get in 
wages or pay for goods is of no 
account, excepting where foreign 
trade is considered.’’—C, M. P. A. 
Bulletin. 
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Five 


Cleveland Newspaper Says: “Something Wrong” 


HE following article ap- 
T peared in one of the 
Cleveland newspapers re- 


cently and is another ex- 
ample of narrow view point held 
by the average city editor con- 
cerning milk and its marketing 


problems. 

Something’s wrong when milk need- 
ed to nourish babies is used to fatten 
hogs. 

What’s wrong is the distributor’s 
price arrangement which penalizes the 
dairymen who ships a surplus of milk 
in seasons of plenty. 

This is a plentiful season, but the 
contract discourages the shipment of 
the surplus which goes to the hogs in- 
stead. Not only does this arrangement 
restrict the supply of milk in the city, 
but also it keeps the price up. This, 
even in a period of unemployment when 
cheap milk would be a boon to the 
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CONGRESSMAN URGED ECON- 
OMY IN TAXATION 


(Continued from Page Two) 


not now indorse the paternalistic 
theories of the last administration, 
* Whether as promulgated by Col. 
House’s hero, Philip Dru, or as 
handed down by the master amidst 
the flame and thunder of Mount 
Vernon, they sounded beautifully, 
but they have not made the world 
safe for democracy, or for any- 
thing else, except the taxgatherer 
and the profiteer. They have al- 
most destroyed legitimate business 
and have brought the Government 
_ to where the people are struggling 
under a load of strange and use- 
less taxes to the very verge of 
bankruptcy. I am not going to 
blame my Democratic friends for 
_ all the wild orgy which has follow- 
ed this attempt to remake a Na- 
tion that was quite good enough 
for most of us. We had more than 
| our share of Republican hogs, who 
| not only got into the trough with 
all four feet but tried to stand in 
it sideways. 


Both Parties Have Been Guilty 


Both parties have been guilty 
of weakly yielding to the clamor 
of class interests even before we 
entered the war, and both have 
joined to write upon the statute 
books a mass of paternalistic laws 
which are in large measure re- 
| sponsible for the exhorbitant bur- 

den of taxation that now afflicts 

the country. The war itself only 
created new opportunities for the 
rapid development of the virus 
which had already been deeply 
implanted in the body politic. It 
is not necessary for any ghost to 
“Durst the ponderous and marble 
| Jaws of the tomb and once more 
| revisit the glimpses of the moon’’ 
i to tell us where this pernicious 
| idea must end, if we do not turn 

back to the ways of sanity and 
simplicity of government. There 
| 1S nothing new or strange about it, 
except that a people so sensible 
and practical as we are should 
have yielded so quickly and rapid- 


families of thousands of wage earners 
out of work. 


The arrangement which stabilizes the 
price and supply may be good for the 
dealer. It’s bad for the public. 


There’s irony in the fact that reve- 
lation of it comes at a time when in- 
creased use of milk to correct malnu- 
trition of children is the object of an 
educational campaign by the new Cuya- 
hoga County Public Health Committee. 

. Feeding Coin to the Hog 

The idea prompting the publish- 
ing of such an article as the above 
was doubtless to lead an unin- 
formed public to believe this par- 
ticular paper was exposing a 
wrong being perpetrated upon 
them. This accomplished would 
increase good will and the amount 
of coin coming into their posses- 
sion. The only hog we see is the 
one looking for the money. 


ly to this arch heresy of the ages. 
From the days of the Pharaohs 
one mighty nation after another 
has yielded to its seductive plea, 
and we have seen, as a _conse- 
quence, each one of them become 
the roosting place of the bat and 
the owl. Such a system inevitably 
not only destroys the resources of 
the people but saps their vitality, 
weakens initiative, deadens ener- 
gy, and leaves them at last vie- 
tims of the very forces which they 
created. 


Veritable Mania for Regulating 

We have already created this 
Frankenstein. He is with us, 
wherever a legislative body meets 
in this country from the town 
council to the Congress of the 
United States <A veritable mania 
for regulating everything and 
everybody is upon us. More than 
160,000 laws have been passed in 
this country in the last five years, 
ranging in their scope from pre- 
serving the purity of the breed of 
the bulldog to securing for us a 
front seat at the shining throne of 
grace. The voice of the uplift 
fills the land and under its seduc- 
tive persuasion we are no longer 
willing to let a harassed people 
work out their own destiny. On 
the contrary, we beseech lawmak- 
ers—to whom at home we would 
not pay $25 a week—to create 
government agencies, to spend our 
money, to care for our bodies, and 
to save our souls. 

At every State capital there is 
a bewildering array of commis- 
sions grinding out salvation and 
grindittg up the taxpayers’ money. 
They not only tell us what we 
shall eat and drink but also what 
we shall think. Not even the 
lowly but vociferous jackass has 
escaped their solicitous ministra- 
tions, for in my own State we have 
a commission to teach him the way 
he should go. As a consequence, 
the costs of State governments 
have doubled and tripled in the 
last ten years until now, in many 
places, the people absolutely have 
not the money to pay their taxes. 
I need not advert to Washington 
where one can hardly walk out of 


A milk campaign is under way 
in Cleveland and this kind of pub- 
licity will hinder its success. The 
great reason babies need more 
milk is because the parents do not 
realize its benefits and spend their 
money for picture shows instead 
of buying milk. The price of milk 
has never and will never be a 
barrier to children’s needs. Ig- 
norance alone stands in the way. 


The Cleveland Surplus Plan, if 
it serves the purpose for which it 
was intended, would insure milk 
for babies and grown-ups too at 
all times of the year at no greater 
cost if as great as under the sys- 
tem prevailing heretofore. It 
ought to have the effect also of 
providing a milk of higher stand- 
ard, Its adoption came as an at- 


the Capitol without stepping on a 
bureau chief. In fact we have 
just about handed the Government 


. over to bureaus, commissions, and 


boards, and it is a dull day in 
Congress when we do not create a 
few additional assistants of some- 
thing. Hordes of pap suckers con- 
suming the people’s substance and 
creating nothing but deficits 
swarm over and around us until 
we almost despair of any hope of 
return to the simpler and better 
days of the Republic. 


Must Decide Whether We Shall 
Return 


And standing now as we do, at 
the parting of the ways, we must 
decide whether we shall return to 
the ideas of the fathers that made 
this the greatest, the freest, the 
happiest people in all the tides of 
time, or whether we shall follow 
the alluring light of the so-called 
new freedom that in the name of 
progress marries death and leads 
down to hell. 


This bill, I have said, is not per- 
fect, but because it is a step back 
toward a sane economy I shall 
vote for it. I myself may not be- 
lieve that it is going to raise all 
the revenues we shall need. In 
fact, I very much doubt it. But 
be it so, it will nevertheless lighten 
the burden of taxation to some ex- 


.tent for one year. I can not speak 


for others, but for myself I shall 
vote against every appropriation 
bill that comes into this House 
when the money is not absolutely 
necessary to provide for the or- 
derly and economic administra- 
tion of the Government. 


tempt to solve a problem of high 
distribution cost occasioned by ex- 
treme variations in production. 


The D. C. 8. Company has con- 
sidered adoption of a surplus plan. 
In fact, the last Advisory Council 
meeting passed resolutions in- 
structing the Board of Directors 
to consider some means of bring- 
ing about a more uniform produc- 
tion thru out the year. As yet 
they have not been convinced to 
a plan which might accomplish 
this other than adjusting price 
with available supply and urging 
members to initiate a plan of their 
own. 


Apparently no plan will bring 
the desired results so long as. the 
price is more profitable at one sea- 
son of the year than at others. 
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I shall vote for no appropria- 
tions to create supermen, for none 
to stretch the American people up- 
,on the Procrustean bed of a stand- 
ardized education, for none to per- 
petuate the follies of further mak- 
ing the Government the wet nurse 
of the people. 

This is a matter which should 
not appeal to one but to all par- 
ties I shall, in my humble way, 
fight for everything that may 
cause my party to redediecate it- 
self to this, our ancient faith. I 
eall to my friends on the Demo- 
cratic side, to my colleagues on 
this side, who may have heard the 
voice of the siren of the new free- 
dom, to the red-blooded American 


-people everywhere, to close up the 


ranks regardless of party, and to 
stand shoulder to shoulder in a 
new advance to rescue our coun- 
try from dangers into which it 
has fallen, to eradicate the evils 
we have brought upon ourselves, 
and to return to that sanity, sim- 
plicity, and economy with which 
its affairs were once conducted. 
(Applause. ) 


WINTER EVENINGS 


The long Fall and Winter even- 
ings are coming. A most profit- 
able way to spend them is to en- 
roll in a free home study course 
and specialize on some phase of 
farm practice. Write to the Penn- 
sylvania State College Agricul- 
tural School, State College, Pa. 


“‘To impoverish and embitter 
the farmer is to dry up and con- 
taminate the vital sources of the 
nation.’’—Bernard Baruch. 


HARTZELLS 


YOUNGSTOWN’S LARGEST CLOTHIERS AND 
FURNISHERS FOR MEN AND 
YOUNG MEN 


Sales Agents for the 
Famous ‘‘Hart Schaffner & Marx,”’ Society Brand 
and other makes of clothing 
141 to 147 West Federal St. 
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D. C. S. COMPANY DIRECTORY 


Local Officers for the Year Commencing: 


June 1, 1921 


Adamsville Local 


T D Baird, Pres; A D Reaugh, Secy; 
T B Minnis, Treas; G B Hanna, Adv C. 
Alliance Local 
Frank Winn, Pres; A F Hazen, Secy; 
B F Shaffer, Treas; S S Lipely, L A 

Domino, Adv C 
Andover Local 
J H Sparling, Pres; W S Crow, Secy; 
W S Crow, Treas; Chas Slater, Vice 
Pres; W S, Crow, E L Watson, Adv C. 
Ashtabula Local 
A A Harmon, Pres; J H Brawley, 


Vice Pres; E C McKibben, Secy; Dan 
Fargo, Treas; E C McKibben, Adv C. 
Augusta Loeal 
R G Manfull, Pres; E G McCauley, 


Secy; E G McCauley, Treas; H L Johns- 
ton, Perry Mills, Adv C. 
Austinburg Local 


F M Andrus, Pres; Wm Hanneman, 
Secy; Irons, Treas; F M Andrus, F HB 
Cameron, Adv C 


Bessemer Local 


W W Morrison, Pres; S J Rhodes, 
Secy; S J Rhodes, Treas; T A Hay, 
Adv C 


Barnesville Local 
President, W. H. Van Secyoc; Secre- 
tary, -Ji 0S. Bailey; Treastrer;+J.°'S: 
Bailey; Vice President, Lake Howell; 
Advisory Council, W. H. Van Scyoe, O. 
J. Bailey. 

Bristol Local 


Ii G Clark, Pres; M H Barbe, Secy; 
J H. Hicks, ‘Treas; John, Hyde, -A. A. 
Barbe, Adv C 


Butler Short Line Local 
President, J. A. Humes; Secretary, HE. 
EF. .Brown;’ Advisory “Couneile J. <A: 
Humes; Alternate, E. F. Brown. 
Cambridge Loeal 
W G Udell, Pres; R P Moore, Secy; 
R P Moore, Treas; R P Moore, Adv C., 
Canfield Roce 
Monroe Clay, Pres; C S Meeker, 
S Heintzdelman, Treas; W 8S 
Adv C 


Secy; 
Rh odes, 


Champion Local 
John Stewart, Pres; A P Tyler, Secy; 
L W Pierce, Treas; S-W Pierce, Adv C. 
Chartiers Local 
Jas M Paxton, Pres; J W Quivey, 
Secy; J W Quivey, Treas; Jas M Pax- 
ton, J W Quivey, Adv C. 
Cherry Valley Local 
Howard Hall, Pres; Guy Piper, Secy; 
A € Petrie, Treas; B V Loveland, Roy 
Palmer, Adv C 
Coitsville Local 
President, John B. White; Vice Presi- 
dent, Clifford Brownlee; Secretary, Le- 
roy D. Campbell; Treasurer, W. A. 
Brownlee; Advisory Council,-R. W 
Collins, Leroy D. Campbell. 
Colebrook Local 
W A Frantz, Pres; C A Peck, Secy; 
G A. Peck, Dreas:) EEG 
Bacon, Adv C. 
Conno. Valley Loeal 


Sidney Schiever, Pres; John L Wise, 
Secy; John L Wise, Treas; John L 
Wise, Howard F Peffer, Adv C. 


Cortland Local 
O B Churchill, Pres; G L Parke, Secy; 
W T Deckert, Treas; G L Parke, J B 
Dilley, Adv C. 
Deerfield Loeal 
VC Burkey, sPres; W  Hakinkbride, 
Secy; W F Kirkbride, Treas; Dan Beff, 
H H Ross, Adv C. 
Denmark Local 
P Paulson; Pres; G A Huey, Secy; 
J G Herrman, Treas; P Paulson, J G 
Herrmann, C H Blanche, Adv C 
Dicksonburg Loeal 
L M Ofensend, Fred Chapman, Secy; 
N P Wood, Treas. 
Dorset Local 
G A VanWinkle, Pres; 
Winkle, Secy; R R Wells, 
Baueman, W W Smith, 
Adv C 


C E Van- 
Mreas;) Bic 
C E.VanWinkle, 


East Liverpool Local 


J Ed Smith, Pres; J D Rice, Secy; 
J D Rice, Treas;_J D) Rice, Adv C. 
BKighty-Four Local 
M D O’Harra, Pres; Burner Weaver, 
Secy; Burner Weaver, Treas; MS Wil- 
son, Adv C. 
Farmington Local 
President, L. C. Wolcott; Vice Presi- 
dent, Chas. Trask; Treasurer, Geo. 
Hyde; Secretary, A. Y. Osmer; Advisory 
Council, Burt Hatch, Chas. Trask, H. R. 
Dana. 
Fowler Local 
H J Forward, Pres; Ward Trumbull, 
Secy; Geo Cover, Treas; Geo Cover, 
Clyde Granger, Ady C. 
Greene Local 


H G Moore, Pres; E R Love, Secy; 
Ds Dennison, Treas; AV Case, Crs 
Warren, Adv @ 

Greenford Local 


H H Calvin, Pres; A B Williamson 
Secy; W H Rotzel, Treas; H H Lesher. 
A B Williamson, Ady Cc. : 


Gustavus Local 


E C Grey, Pres; W A Smith, Secy; ~ 
H Partridge, Tres; sak Wel 
Sharpe, Ady C. Beatty, G 


Moore, D A, 
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Hanover Local 
J. B. Sanor, Pres; E E Bower, Secy; 


E E Bower, Treas; W S Leper, Willard 


Hays, Adv C 
Hartford Local 
F C Reeder, Pres; W G Colton, Secy; 
J Zeigler, Treas; T L Miller, Adv C. 
Hartstown Local 
C C McCurdy, Pres; J S Patton, Seey; 
John Blair, Treas; James F Patterson, 
Adv C 
Homeworth Local 
G F Ramsayer, Pres; W L Crist, 
Secy; O C Hahn, Treas; J E Pilmer, F 
S. Pieren, Adv C. 
Jamestown Local 
R C McCrumb, Pres; Bert Herriott, 
Secy;. C M Jamison, Treas; I. H Carr, 
Lee McArtman, Frank Murdock, Adv C. 


Jefferson Local 


HWimer 
Secy; OR 
W M Hamilton, E R Miller, F H Shore, 
Adv C. 

Johnston Local 

T A Denman, Pres; E R Millikin, 
Secy; E R Millikin, Treas; L G Elder, 
seo Moran, Adv C. 

Kinsman Local 


Jas C Mathews, Pres; T A Fell, Secy; 
W D Lossee, Treas; P H Doyle, T A 
Fell, Adv C. 

Leetonia Local 

Charles Brinken; Pres; Dallas C Sit- 
ler, Secy; Wilber DeRhodes, Treas; J 
S Kellar, Dallas Sitler, Adv C. 


Linesville Local 


President, Henry Shellito; Secretary, 
Asa B. Rea: "Treasurer, .o..J. Harris; 
Advisory Council, A. G. Henry, A. W. 
Anderson, Clint Ladner, Dale Bollard, 
Asa B. Rea. 

Manor Walley Local 


J M Blank, Pres; J M B Schall, Secy; 
C W Kemerer, Treas; J M Blank, Adv C. 
Mecca Local 

I J Knight, Pres; Geo O Kennedy, 
Secy; T A Jacoby, Treas; A P King, 
Adv C. . 

Mesopotamia Local 


C G Hoskins, Pres; H J Sprague, 
Secy; B J French, Treas; H J Sprague, 
E C McPherson, Ady C. 


Monroe Local 


Chas Matthews, Pres; W C Shreve, 
Secy; Fay Hill, Treas; W J Maeill, 
Adv C. 


Montour Local 

J. A. Matchett, Pres; J H Stewart, 
Secy; J H Stewart, Treas; Robt Bam- 
ford, E H Hays, Adv C 

New Castle Local 

T W Houston, Pres; C C Cox, Secy; 
C M Hartzell, Treas; T W Houston, F 
F Forbes, Adv C. 


New Galillee Local 


W W MeMillin, Pres; R S McAnilis, 
Secy; D.G Fields, Treas; W W Mc- 
Millin, Adv ©. 


New Lyme Local 


S H Bratten, Pres; E J Potter, Secy; 
O L Jones, Treas;;H W Meade, E J 
Potter, Adv C. 

Newton Falls Local 


Robert Van Winkle, Pres; D H 
French, Secy; DH French, Treas; H P 
Hoffman, W S_ Griffith, Robert Van 
Winkle, Chester Hippel, Adv C 

Norrisville Local 

President, Geo. W. Dillaman; Secre- 
tary, Dennis Coon; Treasurer, M. J. 
Brown; Advisory Council, Dennis Coon. 


North Bloomfield Local 


J M Mitchell, Pres; J Wallace Hoag- 
land, Secy; J Wallace Hoagland, Treas; 
FM Mack, Adv C. 

North Lima Local 

Seth Basinger, —Pres; SS) .U Capen 
Secy: GS Rapp, Treas; I R Hazen, H A 
Metzler, Adv C. 

North Shenango Local 

Free Sinn, Pres; D F Simons, Secy; 
R P Pollock, Treas; D F Simons, Carl 
S Collins, Adv C 

Orwell Local 

Frank Mooris, Pres; A W Miller, 
Secy; A W Miller, Treas; Ward Spell- 
man, Adv C. 

Palmer Local 
J C Schermernorn, Pres; Jos Keyser, 


Secye Cai Schermerhorn, Treas; Jos 
ie cles Roy Roberts, Ww 5 Partch, 
Wohigu en 


Paris Township Local 


C F Sheatsley, Pres; Oscar Bowman, 
Secy; Oscar Bowman, Treas} Vi. iW, 
Sheatsley, C F Sheatsley, W I Slutz, 
Adv C. 

Pierpont Local 


C R Derry, Pres; Frank Richcreek, 
Secy; Geo Hill, Treas; Frank Rich- 
creek, Harry Stroch, Adv C. 

Poland Local 


Paul Grenen, Pres; Levi P Good, 
jee ee Baxter, Treas; J E Obenauf, 
Adv 


Richmond Local 
J J Eastlake, Pres; Jas S Sunbury, 
Secy; Jas S Sunbury, Treas; W 
Bullard, C C Varner, Adv C. 
Rock Creek Loéal 


W_J Becker, Pres; F A Wolfer, Secy; 
W L White, Treas: FB Armstrong, 
John C Graves, Adv C. 


Rome Local 


e W eee ne Jos M Breslyn, 
ecy; uppler reas; I N Chapi 
Jos M Breslyn, Adv C. i 


R Miller, Pres; O R Wagner, 
Wagner, Treas; O R Wagner, 


Saegertown Local 


President, G. D. Hickernell; Vice 
President, A. C. Smith; Secretary, 
Arthur Hickernell; Treasurer, Arthur 
Hickernell; Advisory Council, M. A. 
Shelhammer, William Acker, Earle 
Frantz, R. D. Hickernell, W. S. Wise, 
G. D. Hickernell, Arthur Hickernell. 

Sandy Lake Local 

A B Egbert, Pres; C P Mitchell, Secy; 
C P Mitchell, Treas; W L Crouser, Fred 
Buckley, H L Forbes, Adv C. 

Southington Local 

R T Shepherd, Pres; J C Lauth, Secy; 
J CC, Lauth,. Treas; J Lauth, C R 
sriffin, I L Barber, Adv C 

Springboro Local 

T F McKinley, Pres; Harry L Brown, 
Secy; FW Thornton, Treas; J J 
Mather, W B Ray, T J McKinley, L W 
Chapman, Adv C, 

Trumbull Local 

C C Reigert, Pres; D H Smith, Secy; 
D H Smith, Treas;:J) E ‘McFarland, A 
P Bundy, Adv C 
R W Knowles, Adv C. 


Westford Local 
H D Bennett, Pres; C C Fitch, Secy; 
Geo Martin, Treas; H E Britton, H D 
Bennett, Adv C 
Wayland Local 
P N Kropp, Pres; A E Gilbert, Secy; 
H D Cairns, Treas; Chas Shearer, J F 
Jones, Adv C. 
Wayne Local 
T W McClelland, Pres; R H Wilder, 
Secy; P K Hasson, Treas; C L Ketcham, 
West Mecca Local 


F S Clemens, Pres; W R Elston, 
Rey. gdt S Gale, Treas; G N Mahanah, 
Adv C. 


West Penn Local 
.Chas Martin, Pres; 


gomery, Adv C. 
Wheeling Local 


J B Atkinson, Pres; C G Atkinson, 
Secy;’ C G Atkinson, Treas; E W 


H E Kennedy, ~~ 
Secy; H E Kennedy, Treas; John Mont- 


Nichol, L P Bailey, John Supler, H W 
Creamer, J R Haines, F M Daniels, 
Adv C. 

Williamsfield Local ‘ 

G. B. Higgens, Pres; F F Rose, Secy; 
W V Smith, Treas; R H Martin, D F 
Henderson, Adv C. 

Windsor Local 

S R Wilson, Pres; M M Gladding, 
Secy; J L Loomis, Treas; R W_ Barnard, 
M M Gladding, C E Noble, S R Wilson, 


ville, Farmington, Linesville, New 
Blairsville, Brown Township, Coits- 
Adv C. 


Too Slow 


A negro lad had been brought into 
a Virginia police court for the fifth 
time charged with stealing chickens. 
The magistrate determined to appeal 
the boy’s father. 

“See here,’ said his honor, “this 
boy of yours has been in this court so 
many times charged with chicken- 
stealing that I’m quite tired of seeing 
him here.” 

“T don’t blame you, jedge,” said the 
parent, “an’ I’m tired of seein’ him~ 
here as you is.’ 

“Then, why don’t you teach him 
how to act? Show him the right way 
and he won’t be coming here.” 

“JT has showed him de right. way,” 
said the father, “but he jest don’t 
seem to have no talent for learning 
how, jedge; he always gets caught.” 
—Lawyer and Banker. . 


Last Resort 
“Go to the aunt, Thou sluggard!” 
He went—she would give him no 
more; 
So he had to go to his uncle 
Where oft he had been before. 


For Sale at your ic DERN 


Made in five grades 


ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


TWO FARMERS 


Two farmers living in the same neighborhood en- 
tered the Grove City Cow Testing Association. One of 
these men milked about eleven cows and the other five 
cows, or to be exact one kept on an average of 10.42 
cows, and the other 4.58 cows throughout the year, 


Mr. Eleven Cow man, no doubt, thought he would 
get double the amount of milk from his eleven, that 
Mr. Five Cow Man got from his five. Of course he 
knew it was taking twice as much labor to milk, feed 
and do the chores for the larger herd, but Mr. Eleven 
Cow Man was energetic and was willing to do the extra 
work with the idea that his cream check would be 
proportionally larger. 


But when the books were balanced at the end of 
the Cow Testing Association year, the larger herd of 
10.42 cows had a total production for the year of 
55,727.0 pounds of milk, and 1,985.4 pounds of fat; 
while the small herd of 4.48 cows produced in the same 
period 52,687.3 pounds of milk and 1,851.0 fat, which 
shows a difference of only 3039.7 pounds of milk, and 
134.4 pounds of fat between the production of the 
10.42 cows and the 4.58 cows. 

The average production per cow in larger herd 
was 5348.1 pounds of milk 190.5 pounds fat, and the 
average value of the product above cost of feed was 
$7.50 per cow, while the small herd produced an aver- 
age of 11,503.8 pounds of milk, and 404.2 pounds of 
fat per cow, and these cows made $88.84 above feed 
cost per cow. Why this difference? 


PUREBREDS PAY 


In 1917 Tennant and Bradshaw of the Grove City 
Community purchased eight purebred Guernsey 
females, and a pure-bred Guernsey bull for which they 


paid $2950.00. Since that time they have sold pure-- 


bred bulls and females to the amount of $1700.00, and 
recently closed out the remainder of the herd, with 
the exception of two purebred bulls for $5250.00, so on 
the original investment of 2$950.00, this purebred herd 
has made a profit over the original investment of 
$4075.00. This amount is due to the increase of pure- 
breds, and represents the difference. in the original 
investment, and the money received from the sale of 
the original purebreds purchased and their offsprings. 
The herd has been a profitable herd, and Tennant and 
Bradshaw have been making a profit from the sale of 
the products of these cows which has been much larger 
than the production from the average grade herd. 


Tennant and Bradshaw had to sell the herd be- 
cause Mr. Tennant was not physically able to give the 
cattle attention, and also help to care for the eattle, 
and to make record of them. However, Tennant and 
Bradshaw will probably buy some other Gernseys, and 
run their business on somewhat smaller scale. We 
hope that at least they will continue to breed purebred 
Guernseys. 


PUREBREDS—NOW 


Readers of The Country Gentleman’s recent series, 
Inflated Purebreds, must have been impressed with 
the unanimity of opinion on the part of the well-known 
breeders who contributed the articles that the times 
have seldom been so favorable for getting started with 
pure-bred livestock. 


These men are among the leaders of the country’s 
pure-bred industry. They speak from the fullness of 
many years experience. None are better fitted to offer 
advice. Listen to what they have to say. 

‘‘There was never a better time than now to buy 
purebred stuff.’’—R. M. Cassell. 


‘‘With the coming of the new day following re- 
construction in all business lines, there was never a 
better time to get into purebred than now.’’—Warren 
T. McCray, governor of Indiana. 


$5; + now, if ever, is the time for a young 
breeder to begin. Prices are low. Good animals are 
selling for less than they are worth.’’—W. H. Pew. 


““T am convinced that there was never a brighter 
prospect for the young breeder or the old one than 
now.’’—R. W. Cassady. 


’ (Prices are down to a conservative basis, afford- 
ing an opportunity for to build up their herds.’’— 
John M. Evvard. 


Harry C. Hunt, of Liberty, Indiana, one of the 
foremost Duroe hog and Jersey cattle breeders, left 
home with 75 cents in his pocket a few years ago. 
Today he had a fine herd of pure bred hogs and eattle, 


and has just bought and paid for a farm. The cattle. 
and hogs, as well as the farm, represent a start on 


borrowed money, and little of it at that. 


Hunt says he knew pure breds would pay, after 
his experience with scrubs, and his banker had faith 
in his ability, because he was a good farmer, and was 
too proud to continue raising serubs. 


“Tt took me a few years to reach my present 
status,’’ he said, ‘‘but I borrowed only enough to get 
a start, and then developed slowly but surely. If I 
continued to raise serubs, I probably would still be a 
renter. I think pure breds, in the hands of a good 
hard-working farmer, are a good risk for the banker. 
He can always sell out and get his money back if they 
are bought right.’’ 


CLEANING HELPS 


To Soften Old Putty 


To remove old putty from broken windows, dip a 
small brush in nitro-muriatie acid or caustic soda 
(concentrated lye), and paint over the dry putty that 
adheres to the broken glass and frames. Within an 
hour, the putty will become soft and easily removable. 


To Clean Windows 


For cleaning the large panes of glass in store 
windows and also showcases, a semi-liquid paste made 
of calcined magnesia and purified benzine may be used. 
The glass should then be rubbed with a cotton rag 
until brilliant. 


. Removing Oil Spots from Leather 


Dab the spots carefully with sal ammoniae, then 
after a ninterval wash with clean water. In repeating 
the process, take care not to injure the color of the 
leather. 

To Remove Old Paint 


Apply a mixture of one part oil of turpentine and 
two parts of ammonia. This is effective,.even if the 
coatings withstand the strongest lye. The two liquids 
are shaken in a bottle until they mix like milk. The 
mixture is applied to the coating with a little oakum; 
after a few minutes the old paint can be wiped off. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Chanee—opportunity—is always yours; not once 
or twice in a lifetime, but every day. It is always 
being put before you—but there isn’t any law that 
compels you to take it. 


It’s the same old story of leading a horse to water, 
**You can’t make him drink.’’ 


You know that ‘‘ever-regretful’’ kind of man who 
begins ‘‘Why, one time I had the chance to, ete.’’ 


He doesn’t seem to realize that he is betraying 
his own weakness. He doesn’t see that he is paying 
every day for his neglect, by doing without those 
things he could have had by taking the opportunity 
while it was his. 

Don’t tell people you haven’t had a chance. If 
you are going to say anything, let it be, ‘‘I have had 
and am getting lots of chances, but I let all of them 
slip away from me.’’ 

Or, better still, make up for the past. 


Keep mum! Grit your teeth, square your shoulders 
and determine to make good use, now, of the chance 
before you. 


All conditions favor the man who acts—and acts 
promptly. 


It seems that people in the future are going to 
buy their medicine at the corner grocery store. 

Instead of lettuce, spinach, carrots, cabbage and 
turnips, we are now advised to buy yeast. 


Price: 3 cents a cake. 


Yeast, it is said, contains an essential. food ele- 
ment which is lacking in the average diet. 


The name of this element is vitamine. Only 
within comparatively recent years have scientists 
known anything about vitamine. Unless’ we get it in 
the right quantity we lack energy and become groggy 
and ‘‘run-down.’’ 


During the Russo-Japanese war it developed that 
a steady diet lacking in this vitamine would not main- 
tain health. Soldiers fed on a steady diet of fish and 
polished rice were efflicted with a strange disease. 
Their diet lacked the necessary vitamine. 


Vitamine is found in leafy vegetables, spinach 
being particularly high in this element. Yeast, how- 
ever, contains four times as much. Most meats and 
fish contain none, and milk very little. In taking the 
outside coatings off rice and wheat these foods are 
robbed of vitamine, it is said. 


' Three ways are suggested for eating yeast: 
Dissolved in hot water, or in fruit juice; spread on 
crackers or bread; or just plain. One to three cakes 
a day is the right dose. ‘‘At your grocer’s’’—as they 
say in the advertisements! 


“I take no thought of my neighbor’s birth, or the 
way he makes his praver; 

I grant him a White Man’s place on earth, if his game 
is on the square. 

If he plays straight, I’ll call him mate; if he cheats, 
T’ll drop him flat. 

All rank but this is a worn-out lie, for each CLEAN 
man is as good as I, 

And a KING is no more than that.’’ 


10 YOU; 


It isn’t the man who smiles that counts, 

When everything goes dead wrong, 

Nor is it the man who meets defeat, 

Singing a gay little song; 

The song and the smile are well worth while, 
Provided that they aren’t a bluff, 

But here’s to the man who smiles and sings, 
And then—PRODUCES THE STUFF. 


—Henrietta Heron. 
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COLTS 
The growing colt requires 


plenty of protein-rich feed for 
thrifty development at this season 
of the year. Oats, bran and 
legume hay are good feeds of this 
sort. 


STORING SEED CORN 


Seed corn should be stored in a 
dry, well ventilated place as soon 
as husked. If the ‘temperature 
falls below twenty degrees (F) 
when the corn still contains 
twenty per cent of moisture, the 
germination will be injured. See 
that, it is dry in time. 


WEATHER AND MILK 


Clean milk is essential. Ex- 
treme care should be exercised 
during these wet days of Fall to 
see that the cows are clean before 
milking. Keep the cow as free 
from mud and barnyard manure 
as you do the driving horse. 


Pinches of sodium fluoride in 
the feathers will rid a hen of lice. 


Loose smut did four times the 
damage of covered smut to Ohio 
wheat last year. Hot water treat- 
ment, of seed is the only way out. 


Electric lights in the farm home 
eancel the pulling power of those 
‘“‘bright white lights’? in the cit 
ies. 


He gets paid for it, the man who 
brings the world to your door, but 
a good word acknowledging serv 
ice never goes amiss. Get to 
know your mail earrier by his 
first name. 

x 
“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet,’’ 
Weary farmwives stoop and dip, 
Rise, and make another trip. 


Sink » well and nut in plumbing; 
Speed the happy day that’s coming 
When the bucket to the shore. 
“Shall be lifted—nevermore!’’ 


Between 1870 and 1920. Ohio’s 
total population doubled, while 
its rural population juct about 
held its own. Yet the oats erop 
was tripled. corn increased two- 
thirds. and wheat a fifth. How- 
ever, this was done only by doub- 
ling the use of fertilizer and by 
moving staple erops to better 
land, northwestward. 


The mayor of a far irland town was 
about to engage a preacher for the 
new church. 

“Parson, ye aren’t by any chance a 
Baptist, be ye?” 

“No, not necessarily. Why?” 

“Wal, I was just a-go‘n’ to say we 
have to haul our water 12 miles.”— 
Christian Advocate. 


Why She Wanted a New Doll 

Ethel, who has lately been blessed 
with a baby sister, said to her mother 
one day: ‘‘T wish I had a new doll.’’ 

“fA new doll?’’? said her mother. 
““Why, your old doll is as good as 
ever.’” ‘‘Well,’’ answered Ethel, ‘‘so 
am I as good as ever; but the angels 
gave you a new baby?’’ 


Eight 
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Ohio Dairy Organizations Affiliate 


HAT is looked upon as an 

important step in dairy 

W organization work took 

place at Columbus this 

month when the various milk pro- 

ducer organizations in. Ohio 

agreed upon a plan of affiliation 

with the Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 


Dairy interests in the State 
have been notorious in their fail- 
ure to heretofore reach some 
mutual understanding whereby 
State and other mutual problems 
could be discussed and handled. 
At different times during the past 
three years attempts have been 
made to get together and form 
some working organization but 
obstacles have always been in the 
way when it came to deciding up- 
on some practical plan. 


At one time it was proposed for 
the D. C. S. Company to expand 
and take over all territory in Ohio 
but the Board of Directors did not 
believe the plan practical and 
looked upon such a move as an 
obstacle to the development of 
the D. C. S Company in its pres- 
ent territory as well as in other 
parts of the State. 


When this idea was proposed it 
was the opinion of the D. C. 8. Co. 
that Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, 
and Cincinnati were primary mar- 
kets and each ought to be organ- 
ized thru a local marketing or- 
ganization. Since then it has ap- 
peared impossible to organize the 
State entirely within these organi- 
zations and accordingly other ter- 
ritories supporting organizations 
were outlined. 


The final plan has not been ma- 
terially changed from the views of 
the D. C. S. Company at that time 


After Mr. Waid became con- 
nected with the dairy marketing 
department of the Ohio State 
Farm Bureau, he resumed efforts 
to find a plan to affiliate dairy or- 
ganizations of the State. Two or 
three meetings were called before 
success was had. 


Due to misunderstanding or 
otherwise the last meeting was not 
the most congenial. The Board of 
Directors of the D. C. S. Company 
expressed themselves as unable to 
affiliate under any plan which in- 
cluded representatives from other 
than bona-fide dairy organiza- 
tions .and the representatives 
elected from and _ by _ their 
own members. Heretofore, repre- 
sentatives in dairy circles have 
been more or less self appointed 
and as such were unable to speak 
for the people supposed to be 
represented. Another objection 
was raised in that it did not ap- 
pear proper that an organization 
with a hundred or so members 
should have equal voice with one 
of several thousand, After some 
discussion the fairness of these 
opinions was recognized. 


At one time, some of those pres- 
ent opposed affiliation with the 


Farm Bureau on the grounds they 
viewed the move as an attempt on 
the part of the Farm Bureau to 
absorb the dairy organizations. 
Farm Bureau officers promptly 
stated their position to be a desire 
to assist these various organiza- 
tions in building up and placing 
themselves in better position to 
handle their problems. It is not 
to take the place of the commodity 
organizations and can only expect 
to eo-operate with them. 


Agreement of Affiliation 


The following are articles of 
agreement entered into at the 
meeting: 


1. The Ohio state milk 
ducers’ organizations are to main- 
tain their identity as organiza- 
tions. 


2. (a) A committee consisting 
of one representative from each 
of the market districts in the state, 
appointed by said district pro- 
ducers’ organizations, and, an ad- 
ditional representative for every 
1,000 members or major portion 
thereof, shall be appointed to work 
in conjunction with the dairy 
fieldman furnished by the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation in the 
development of a state-wide dairy 
program, these representatives to 
be approved by the executive com- 
mittee of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


(b) The state of Ohio shall be 
divided into nine marketing dis- 
tricts. One man and alternates 
shall be elected or appointed from 
and by each marketing district to 
represent them on the state advis- 
ory committee. This committee of 
nine shall work in an advisory 
capacity with the dairy fieldman 
furnished by the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation, and shall meet 
at his eall. 


(ec) The traveling expenses of 
the members of this committee, 
when in attendance at regular 
meetings or those called by the 
dairy field man of the -Farm 
Bureau, shall be paid by the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


3, The districts referred to in 
article 2b shall be: No. 1, Colum- 
bus Market Distriet; No. 2, Ohio 
Farmers’ Co-operative Milk Co.; 
No. 3, Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Sales Co.; No. 4, Akron-Canton 
District ; No. 5, the Northwest Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ <Asso- 
ciation; No. 7, the Miami Valley 
Co-operative Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation; No. 8, the North-Cen- 
tral Ohio Dairy Sales Association ; 
No. 9, Southeastern Ohio Ce-oper- 
ative Cream Producers’ Associa- 
tion, and any other districts that 
may be formed hereafter. 


4. The main object of this pro- 
gram shall be to organize every 
market district on either the eol- 
lective bargaining or co-operative 
basis Secondly, to bring together 
the smaller marketing units, 
where feasible. 


pro- — 


5. The Ohio state milk pro- 
ducers’ organizations and all com- 


mercial units shall bond all offi- 


cers, managers and employees 
handling moneys; agree, if re- 
quested, to issue monthly financia! 
reports to the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation and to submit their 
affairs to the inspection and audit 
by any authorized agent of the 
federation at any time. 

6. The Ohio state milk pro- 
ducers’ organizations agree to 
give all possible support toward 
building up and maintaining the 
membership of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

7. The Ohio state milk pro- 


ducers’ organizations and al! com- 
mercial units agree to contract: 
with the federation in the support 
of statistical, legal, legislative, 
publicity, advertising and_trans- 
portation departments of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation when 
finances are sufficient. — 

At the meeting resolutions were 
passed favoring the appointment 
of Milo D. Campbell of Coldwater, 
Mich., on the federal trade com- 
mission. 


FOR SALE—13-ton Republie truck. 
Must be sold soon to settle claim. Can 
be bought at very low price. lL. O. 
Rice, Mercer Place, Warren, Ohio. 
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Perfection Milker Prices 


REDUCED! 


ERFECTION Milker is now back to pre-war prices. In 

P comparison to the price of butter fat Perfection’s price is 

now lower than it has ever been before. At the new low 

rice Perfection is your best buy in labor saving machinery. 

ther milkers come and go, but the Perfection still stands 
first for reliability, durability and good milking. 


In these days of lowered prices for dairy pou wh 


handicap yourself with expensive and old fas 


ioned hand- 


milking? Others have increased production and reduced 
production expense by ‘milking in one-third the time with 


the Perfection Milker! 
cap yourself any longer! 


You can do the same. 
Increase your income and decrease 


Don’t handi- 


our production costs by installing a Perfection Milker. At 
ah eee new low price you'll be surprised at what small 
cost you can eliminate the drudgery of expensive hand milking. 


Some dairy farmers who have electricity prefer an elec- 
trical milker. If you have electricity tell us to also send you 
complete information about the Perfection Electric Milker. 


Send For This Free Book 


Send for a free copy of “What the Dairyman Wants to 
Know”, a book which answers every question about milking 


machines. 


Tell us to give you our new low prices on an 
outfit suitable for your needs. 
from hundreds of other dairy farmers who have 


roof 
ound Per- 


We'll also send Pi 


fection Milker profitable and satisfactory. ‘Today, before you 
forget, write for our free book and complete information. 


Perfection Manufacturing Co. 


Eastern Branch Office 
472 South Clinton Street 
Syracuse, N 
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2186 East Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Bull Association Work in Crawford County 


| IREE years ago, this pub- 
| lication published an ar- 
ticle deseribing and 
pointing out advantages 
in co-operative bull association 
work. At that time there were no 
active organizations of this kind 
in D. C. S. Company territory 
With many, the article was no 
doubt read and then forgotten. 

Here we again discuss this sub- 
ject, but with a different surround- 
ing for within the D. C. S. Com- 
pany district has been organized 
and actively working the largest 
and most advanced co-operative 
bull association in the United 
States. 


We have recently been privi- 
leged to accompany C. D, Sprout, 
County Agent of Crawford Co., 
Pa., on.an inspection of the bulls 
belonging to the Crawford Co 
Holstein Bull Association and to 
see and learn developments this 
new work holds. 


Fifteen $1,000.00 Bulls 


_ Today there are fifteen excep- 
tional Pure Bred Sires serving 109 
dairy herds and laying the foun- 
dation for a future to their own- 
ers beyond possibility to compre- 
hend. They promise to transform 
many of the dairy farms of Craw- 
Ford County into most profitable 
institutions where otherwise fu- 
ture years would hold nothing but 
reverse. ; 
Although the work did not get 
under way until late in 1918, al- 
ready there is showing the result 
of keener interest and attention to 
that most fundamental part of 
dairying—the raising and keeping 
of better cows, the kind that give 
_ their owners a chance. 


How the Work Started 


_ Perhaps it will be interesting to 
Speak from the start, how the 
_Work was started and _ carried 
along. 
oly after Mr. Sprout com- 
'Menced work in Crawford County 
he approached the subject of co- 
Operative bull associations. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1918 he was 
sont a in interesting a suffi- 


Gient number of dairymen to hold 
a meeting. About fifty were in 


attendance. After lengthy dis- 


By E. A. White 


cussion the conclusion was reach- 
ed to proceed with the organiza- 
tion of a Cireuit of five blocks. 
Kach of these blocks were limited 
to seventy cows and each block 
to be provided with+a pure bred 
sire. 


Stock was sold at $15.00 per 
share and the owner allowed serv- 
‘ee to one cow for each share held. 
On this basis a sum of approxi- 
mately $1000 was raised in each 
block for the purchase of a Pure 
“red Sire. 


Bank Offered Assistance 


To assist in financing, the Craw- 
ford .County Trust Company vol- 


- unteered to accept 12 months notes 


from any dairyman of good repu- 
tation to the amount of his stock 
owned in the bull association. 
They also employed a representa- 
tive whose services were given 
free to helping the Association 
get unde way. On the buying 
trips he was there ready to give 
the bank’s checks in payment for 
animals bought, a feature which 


i 


allowed the buying committee to 
purchase for cash and thereby se- 
eure good stock at a much lower 
figure. 

The business of the association 
is conducted through a Board of 
Directors consisting of one Direec- 
tor representing each block and 
two Directors who are selected at 
large from the membership. Each 
one of these Directors are charged 
with affairs in the block which he 
represents. 

When the time arrived to start 
buying, a Committee was appoint- 
ed consisting of two Directors and 
County Agent Sprout. The Com- 
mittee after careful consideration 
decided to buy in central Ohio 
where yearly records were being 
made. <A trip taken in early 
November, 1918, resulted in the 
purchase of four excellent indi- 
viduals, bred well in long distance 
production. They were delivered 
to Meadville at about the age of 
six months and after a_ brief 
quarantine were placed in their 
respective blocks. 


YOU CAN WIN $25.00 | 


T the June meeting of the Advisory Council, the Advertis- 
ing Committee made a report recommending that a suit- 
able slogan be adopted by the organization which could 
be used on stationery and all advertising matter of the 


D. C. 8. Company. 


It was also recommended that a prize be 


offered to the person submitting the best slogan. 


Acting in accordance with this report, the Board of Directors 
have offered a prize of twenty-five dollars, ($25.00). 


There have been no restrictions placed as to the number of 


words. 


In adopting a slogan we assume the purpose is to identify 


thru it D. C. 8. Co. product to the consuming public. 


For ex- 


ample, it might read: ‘‘D. C. S. Co. Milk Contains Health for 


You.”’ 
made into a trade mark design. 


With a slogan so constructed the D. GC. S. Co. would be 


A large number of suggestions ought to be submitted in eon- 


nection with this contest. 


It is probable this contest will close about the last week of 
November so that a selection from suggestions made can take 
place at the Advisory Council meeting held in December. 


Send your ideas to the Reporter. 


Interest Developed 


The introduction of these four 
excellent bulls into the county 
caused great interest to develop 
and the following spring and 
summer months found the number 
increased to ten. Today there are 
fifteen bulls, well bred and of dis- 
tinct type, owned by the Associa- 
tion, 

These bulls are in three circuits, 
five bulls to the ecireuit. Every 
two years their location will be 
changed in this way each member 
of the Association will secure sery- 
ice from each of the bulls in the 
circuit to which he belongs. After 
ten years the circuit will be com- 
pleted. 

At the first annual meeting it 
was decided to purchase bull rings 
and staffs for all bulls as well as 
fencing material for exercise 
yards. It was agreed from the 
start that all herds should be 
placed under Federal control. The 
herd of every member is freed 
from tubercular animals thus 
eliminating this danger. 


Both Breeding and Type 


Each of the bulls owned by the 
association have similar breeding 


and type, a feature which will 
show of greater value as time 
passes and their offspring’ are 


placed for sale. They belong iv 
the famous Ona family and were 
obtained from Pinery Farms, 
Mentor, Ohio, and Carl Nims, East 
Orwell, Ohio. With two or three 
exceptions, these bulls appear to 
be of perfect type. It is doubtful 
whether the purchasing committee 
could have found animals of bet- 
ter type and holding so much 
promise. 

King Valdessa McKinley Pon- 
dyke 300216, a young bull of 
splendid ancestry was one of the 
first purchased. His dam has an 
intense cross of the blood of the 
celebrated King of the Pontiacs, 
the only bull having three 40 lb. 
daughters or thirty 30 lb daugh- 
ters. The sire is by the great sire 
King Valdessa who is from the 
first 40 lb. cow. He is now located 
in the Saegertown Block on the 
farm of Karl Willard. 


Jolie Combination 297134, on 


Two 


the farm of L. 8S. Brown, Blooming 
Valley Block, secured first prize 
at both the Titusville and Stone- 
boro fairs this year. He is out of 
Meadow Holm Combination, a-sire 
whose dam at 1114 years made 
1100.61 lbs. of butter, 25019.30 Ibs. 
of milk on yearly test, a world’s 
record and she stands as the foun- 
dation cow of the Ona family. His 
dam, Meadow Holm Lucile -Jolie 
Hartog is froma dam with 4 A. 
R. O. daughters of which Lucile 
Jolie Pontiac made 1173.15 lbs. of 
butter in one year. 


King Cornucopia Pontiac Har- 
tog 273350 is a young bull of ex- 
cellent type which together with 
good breeding makes him one of 
the outstanding bulls in the asso- 
ciation. His sire’s dam on yearly 
. test made 1232.64 lbs. of butter, 
25106.30 lbs. of milk, and her dam 
made 1247.93 lbs. of butter, 
2559250 lbs. of milk. His own 
dam at two years, eight months, 
made 974.73 lbs. of butter, 17916 
lbs. of milk. This is an average 
test of 4.35. This dam has recently 
completed a three year old record 
with 1077 lbs. of butter, and mak- 
ing the three nearest dams an 
average of 1218 lbs. of butter. He 
is at present with the Cochranton 
Block on the Howard Powell farm. 


King Hengerveld Pontiac Har- 
tog 273349 with the Linesville 
Block on the A. G. Henry farm is 
well developed and another bull 
to be admired for both type and 
breeding, Indeed, excepting for 
their ages, it would be hard to 
distinguish but few of the bulls 
in the association, one from an- 
other, so pronounced is the simi- 
larity in type. This bull’s sire is 
Hengerveld Butter Boy Hartog, 
the same bull that sired King 
Cornucopia Pontiac Hartog. King 
Hengerveld Pontiac Hartog is 
grandson of King of the Pontiacs. 


Sensation Ona Coneordia 324- 
625 was sired by the famous Sen- 
sation whose dam made 1250.08 
lbs. of butter, 30024.10 lbs. of milk, 
a world’s yearly record when 
made. His dam is direct decen- 
dent of Ona Clothide De Kol. He 
is with the Rundelltown Block, on 
the Frank Fields farm. 


King Holingen Valdessa Rhea 
315964, with the Lyona Block, on 
the Leon Merritt farm should de- 
velop into a fine individual. His 
site’s dam holds a world’s record 
as a three year old with 1395.06 
lbs of butter, 24612.89 lbs. of milk. 


Other bulls in the association 
are backed with similar breeding. 


Something to Think About 


The fact that these bulls are 
now in the county offers some- 


thing for dairymen to think about. 
They mean a great deal to every 
member of the bull association and 
they mean something to every 
dairyman in the county who de- 
sires to advance in the dairy busi- 
ness. Already, buyers from other 
dairy sections have entered the 
county and made purchases of off- 
spring as well as cows bred to 
some of these bulls. In a very 
few years many Crawford County 
dairymen will find a valuable field 
and souree of profit surrounds 
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them entirely influenced by their 
bull association work. 

It is possible not all of the mem- 
bers realize these possibilities. 
Maybe not all of them appreciate 
the advantages obtainable, how- 
ever, our interviews with many of 
them show conclusively to us that 
Crawford County is to possess 
some prominent Holstein breeders. 
Tn a few eases individual members 
point out that their benefits count- 
ed in dollars and cents already 
equals the initial investment made 
in stock. These men are appar- 
ently going into the project with 
well defined ideas and are prepar- 
ing to accept opportunity as it 
comes along. 

In speaking of the association, 
one of the members said in sub- 
stance: ‘‘I anticipate a great fu- 
ture for those of our members 
whose vision urges them along in 
the work to the point where care- 
ful study will be given in the 
development of their herds. It is 
a wonderful opportunity for us; 
something which would have come 
to few if any of us individually. 
Personally, it has increased my in- 
terest to a point where I can more 
fully understand the relationship 
between good cows and profitable 
dairying.’’ 

In this connection it is interest- 
ing to recount the findings of a 
cost study recently made in Ham- 
ilton County, Ohio, by rural econ- 
omists of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

Cost of Producing Gallon of Milk 


The cost of producing a gallon 
of milk on these farms ranged 
from as low as 1614 cents to as 
high as 35 cents. 

Herd production a cow varied 
from 8,900 pounds, about 104 gal- 
lons, to as low as 4,470 pounds or 
about.52 gallons of milk a cow 
yearly. 

““In every case,’’ reports W. E. 
Stone, the economist compiling the 
figures, ‘‘men with the highest 
production per cow had the lowest 
cost per gallon of milk, and there- 
fore made the best profit. 

‘“‘Men who fed well and took 
good care of their animals natur- 
ally had the high charge per cow 
but also had the high return. 


‘““The figures show plainly that 
the average cost of keeping a cow 
for the year is almost the same for 
cows producing around 5,000 lbs. 
of milk as for better animals pro- 
ducing about 50 per cent. more. 

‘‘Better production per cow is 
the best way to reduce milk pro- 
duction costs on the average 
form.” 


Will Not Create Surplus 


The question is asked whether 
efforts of the Crawford County 
Bull Association will create a 
ereater surplus. The basis for this 
may be the belief more careful 
breeding will increase the produc- 
tion of cows and henee add to the 
surplus. Such a conclusion may 
on its face look sound but here is 
what actually happens, The pro- 
ducer comes to see he ean keep 
half as large a herd of good pro- 
ducing cows and: make money 
when it would be impossible to 


make money with twice as many 
low producers. He disposes of his 
poor cows, generally to the but- 
cher, for he would not desire to 
unload a poor cow upon some 
dairy farmer and likely spoil the 
chances of selling a good one later 
on. 
It is not the good cows in the 
country that are creating surplus 
milk. It is the old cow with a big 
appetite and a little milk bag. © 


More Money to Dairymen 


Present plans do not contem- 
plate organization of additional 
blocks. It is believed the present 
blocks will provide a_ sufficient 
number of valuable well bred sires 
to permeate the greater portion of 
herds in the county within a few 
years and within a reasonable time 
distinguish it as a center for buy- 
ers to secure pure bred stock of 
particular type and breeding. This 
feature will offer great advantage 
to dairymen who cannot enter the 
pure bred business on a large scale 
but must start in a small way and 
build up gradually. 


To those who have taken up 
with the association there is of 
course the advantage of having an 
early start and they will be the 
first to cash in from pure bred 
herds, but the benefits of the asso-: 
ciation is by no means confined to 
those within the association. There 
is opportunity a plenty to other 
dairymen, many of whom are be- 
coming interested, by placing in- 
to their herds as much of the blood 
of these bulls as they can acquire. 
In this way they will be able to 
develop their herds with almost 
the rapidity of members of the 
association. 

It is indeed hard to calculate 
just what the monetary benefit 
will be to dairymen in the county 
over a period of years. It is safe 
to say the second or third gener- 
ation of young stock out of these 
bulls will increase the production 
of milk per cow amongst the herds 
concerned by 100 per cent. With 
the same number of cows in the 
herd and a doubled milk check 
one can appreciate its meaning 


Added to this will be. the sales of. 


pure bred stock at fair prices, an 
income which is now out of the 
question. 


Need to Give Careful Study 


It might be well to say, the pos- 


session of these valuable sires 
means nothing in the county un- 

-s they are backed up by care 
ful study and attention on the 
part of dairymen. It is import- 
ant to properly care for these sires 
if it is expected they are to do 
their part with the best success. 
The handling and care of a pure 
bred sire is by no means a small 
task nor one to be overlooked in- 
differently. The bull association 
must of necessity for the success 
of its work exact strict care and 
attention for these wonderful 
bulls. Much of the future of a 
particular community depends up- 
on the man who eares for the bull. 

The providing of exercise yards 
is one of the outstanding needs in 
several cases at this time. 

A matter of more concern to 
the individual dairyman if he is 


‘thur Handley, 


‘Frank Niesley. 


to benefit from pure bred work is 
the care to be given to young 
stock. It is an absolute fact, the 
pure bred will be little better than 
the average grade if given as little 
attention. On the other hand she 
will react to the additional care 
and more than make it worth while 
to give the necessary attention. 
Some barns are none too adapt- 
able. Stock needs plenty of light 
and air, exercise and the right 
kind of feed. 

The man who has pure bred 
stock for sale will benefit greatly 
to keep his stables and surround- 
ings in good condition With sur- 
roundings right, stock shows to 
better advantage and may often 
influence prospective buyers. 
Quite often the buyer judges the 
owner as well as the stock and in 
few cases the connection is justi- 
fied. q 

The real breeder falls in love 
wih his herd so to speak and it is 
doubtful whether any man can 
raise pure bred stock suecessfully 
without this interest. Along with 
interest must go good judgment 
for many a breeder has gone up 
fish-ereek by having all interest 
and no judgment. Perhaps the 
most interested breeder we ever 
knew told us he kept awake nights 
thinking about his herd. He also 
said he failed because he was not 


patient to wait until he could de- 


velop his herd and found himself 
hopelessly in debt by trying to 
buy what he ought to have made 
himself. 


Members of Association 


The following are members of 
the association in Crawford Co.: 

Fountain House Block—Harry 
McCullough, James Davidson, Ar- 
Fred Handley, 
Jesse Little, Geo. Yarnell. 

Dicksonburg Block—Frank — 
Head, J. H. Schumaker, Edward 
Buehler, J. C, Shaw, Geo. Gault, — 
Mr. Raber, H. Woods, Mr. Beord, © 
J. C. Sloan, Mr. Stevens. 


Lyona Block—Geo. Carpenter, — 
Royden Carpenter, Joseph Car- | 
penter, John A. Carpenter, Leon — 
Maryott, Leon Russell, C. D.- 
Wyans, Geo, Moore, Felix Reich- 
art, William Fall. 

Titusville Block—A. K. Hum- 
mer, Clyde Kerr, Wm. Hasbrouch, 
E. W. Hummer. F 

Oil Creek Block—A. R. Pees, R. 
FE. Phelps, Harry Smith, Osear | 
Smith, Jos. Snyder, Frank Yoset, 
Bert Chase 

Rundelltcwn Block—C. E. Lar-— 
son, J. KE. ‘Snowden, Frank M. 
Field, E. C. Taber, E. Ray Mosier, 
J. Guy Smith, Ralph Greenlee, 
John Morris, G. W. Nelson. | 

Coon’s Corners Block—W.. A. 
Dearborn, Warren G. Dearborn, 
Arthur (Wasson, Steele Carmen, 
Leon Kiser, G. H. Hershelman, 
Ralph Welch, A. J. Reynolds 


Troy Center Block—A. H. Geh- 
ring, G. C. Gehring, G. C. Markley, 
Chas, Jackson, F. J. Markley, Earl 
Altenburg, F. O. Ribb, W. Aj 
Bunce, J. F. Bowmaster, J. J. 
Sterling, G. C. Mills, A. E. Altens 
burg, D, O. Hornby. ‘ 


(Continued on Page Five) 
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Crows Do Not Bother About the June Grass and 
Daisies on the Back Lot, but— 


When It Is Plowed, Fertilized and Seeded to Corn, Watch Out for Trouble 


HE other day Henry King 
came along in a superan- 
nuated Ford and asked 
me to ride out among the 

farmers with him. Henry has a 
little place near Waterville now, 
and-puts in part of his time as a 
sort of general emergency man 
for the Dairymen’s League, but 
years ago we worked adjoining 
farms on shares, and winters we 
sawed wood by the cord together 
to splice out a living. I always 
liked Hank. He used to ride the 
saw pretty heavily, and the last 
winter or so he got to dragging 
his feet some so I had to quit him, 
but I have often thought that if 
he had gotten a better chance as 
a young fellow he might have 
gone pretty high. His judgment 
always went straight to the core 
of things, and he has a way of ex- 
pressing himself that a fellow 
can’t misunderstand. 


I told Hank I ought to stay 
home and dig potatoes, but he 
said I did not get a chance to visit 
with such company every day, 
and anyway, he thought the pota- 
toes would dig easier along in 
April, say, when the barngrass 
and ragweed would be frozen and 
snowed down and I could see the 
rows better. I*asked him if he 
had an extra tire aboard, because 


that old off hind tire that was rim 


eut clear around looked sort of 
melancholy to me, and I hated the 
idea of walking in twenty miles 
with the chores yet to do. Henry 
said that perhaps I took him for 
J. Pierpont Morgan, with my talk 
of extra automobile tires, and 
that old tire had run six thousand 
miles, and if nothing happened to 
it, it would run six thousand 
more, and if I wanted to ride, get 
my coat and get in, and not stand 


‘there lke an old chin wagging 


carboniferous pterodactyl. 


Henry said we would stop first 
and talk with Jack Nash, who 
hadn’t signed up with the poolers. 
He said he did not think we could 
do much with Nash, but perhaps 
if we stopped there Jack would 
pay him for some seed potatoes 
that he got in the spring of 1893. 
Jack was down in the lot husking 
corn, and when he saw who -was 
coming he got behind a shock and 
started to sneak off in the woods, 


but Henry made a loud noise of 


clearing his throat so Nash would 


_ know we saw him, and he stopped 


and waited for us to come up. 
After we had passed the time of 
day and Henry didn’t say any- 
thing about the potatoes Jack be- 
gan to breathe easier, and then 


_ Henry said that he was sorry to 


hear that Jack had not signed the 
pooling contract. Jack said he 
could take it out in being sorry; 
that he had not signed and wasn’t 


By George Duff 


HIS story, written specially for the Dairymen’s League 
News, concerns organization of dairy farmers in the 
eastern market, but its construction perhaps around 
actual experience comes so very near to the general 


problem of securing and keeping co-operative support amongst 
dairy farmers everywhere as to make it a valuable story for all. 
Its humor more forcibly points out the lessons all dairymen must 
keep in mind. We publish Mr. Duff’s story for our readers.—Ed. 


going to sign, and he was tired of 
being bullied about it. Henry told 
him that he was not around bully- 
ing him or anyone else, and in 
fact, the League had never been 
very strong on the bullying game. 
He said that joining the League 
or signing up with the poolers was 
a voluntary act, like joining the 
church or the Red Cross, and if it 
was not purely voluntary it was 
absolutely no good. Jack mellow- 
ed up some at that, and said the 
trouble was with him that he had 
always been so darn poor he never 
dared take any chance on any- 
thing. He owed everybody, and 
he had to have that milk check 
promptly on the middle of the 
month, every dollar of it, and 
every dollar there was in it. He 
realized that the co-operative idea 
was probably right in the main, 
but he didn’t have a cent to put 
up for the expenses and mainten- 
ance or for investment in the co- 
operative property, even though 
he got it back in a few years. He 
said, too, that the non-poolers 
were getting more for their milk 
along now than the poolers, and 
he was right where he had to have 
that extra dollar. 


““Jack,’’ said Henry, ‘‘you nev- 
er got much of a start from home, 
did you?’’ 

Jack allowed that he never did. 


‘““Old man was pretty poor, 
wasn’t he?”’ 

‘‘Pretty poor,’’ said Jack, 

‘*And,’’ says Henry, ‘‘when he 
died he didn’t have much to 
leave his family ?”’ 

- Jack said he didn’t have any- 
thine. 

‘“And yet,’’ says Henry, ‘‘seems 
as if my old dad used to say that 
Tom Nash was in the army with 
him, and old Tom Nash, that was 
young Tom Nash then, was the 
real head sawyer of the company, 
although he never got to be more 
than a sergeant. Seems as if my 
father used to tell how Tom Nash 
led the charge into Ashland Sta- 
tion, with a sabre slash across his 
sheeewand his hat gone, and his 
cussed old mop of red hair wavy- 
ing loose and his powder and ball 
revolver flaming like a_ house 
afire. Seems as if I recollect, too, 
something about a place called 
Parker’s Store in the Wilderness, 


where the captain was down and 
the lieutenant was down and the 
top sergeant was down, and Tom 
Nash called what was left of the 
company around him, and held 
back for two hours a whole North 
Carolina brigade. Seems as if I 
remember also, that my old man 
said when he got hit through the 
leg and the woods got afire and 
Richard Ewell’s-men came on, 
twenty thousand strong, Tom 
Nash carried him out of it, two 
miles through smoke and blazes, 
on his back. My father wasn’t 
much of a suecess either. Didn’t 
have anything to leave us when 
he died, but by the Eternal, Jack 
Nash, I’d rather have, and you’d 
rather have, the memory of those 
two boys getting down off their 
horses in twenty battles and 
skirmishes and going forward 
with the old Spencer carbines for 
God, Abe Lincoln and the Union, 
than to have inherited the Stand- 
ard Oil Company! 


““Those boys had an idea and it 
wasn’t making money or saving 
money or leaving an estate behind 
them. They gave up the best of 
their youth and hope and ambi- 
tion to that enterprise with no 
financial reward. What I’m try- 
ing to get to you, Jack Nash, is 
that some of us have got the same 
bullheaded idea today, and we are 
trying to carry on in the face of 
almost as stubborn, although more 
cowardly, opposition as that of 
the North Carolina infantry. That 
idea, Jack, is that a man who 
works with his hands, on the old 
brown soil, is entitled to the full 
fruits of his labor, without divis- 
ion with politicians and overlords 
and middleman and masters, and 
that no man has a right to say 
that another man shall work for 
high wages, low wages, or no 
wages at all. That’s the Grain 
Grower’s idea, Jack, and the 
Farm Bureau idea, and the Dairy- 
men’s idea. The only hope, and 
the only way we'll ever get it 
through is co-operation, financial, 
industrial and _ spiritual. Your 
father and mine ecouldn’t have 
carried alone their part of the 
game through to Appomattox. 
They had to have the co-operation 
of the rest of the York State boys, 
and the Pennsylvania boys, and 


the New England boys, and the 
boys from all the west. Remem- 
ber what they used to eall a fel- 
low here in the north who was 
against that idea in those days? 
Copperhead? That’s it! And 
they hated ’em a blamed sight 
worse than they did the Confeder- 
ates. Well, guess that’s all, Jack. 
Sorry to have bothered you so 
long. Nice day. Come and see 
me if you are ever up my way.”’ 

““Hold on!’’ says Jack Nash, 
““Got any of them dodblasted 
pooling contracts with you?”’ 

**Yes,’’ says Henry. 

“Give her here,’’ says Jack. 

And he signed it. 

Henry said then that if the 
blamed old tire would hold up for 
another mile or so we would go 
on up and see Jacob Turvey. We 
found Jake still filling silo, al- 
though the corn was pretty well 
frosted. Henry took hold and 
helped put on a load, but I had 
had enough of that kind of stuff 
for one fall and pretended to be 
studying the landscape. After a 
spell Henry asked Jacob, cautious- 
ly, what he thought of the League 
pooling plan and the co-operative 
movement. Jake is not such a bad 
old codger, but he once took a six 
months’ course in a business col- 
lege and spends quite a lot of time 
studying the dictionary, and he 
has gotten some start in a ease of 
the bighead. ‘‘Well,’’ ‘he said, 
rolling his tobacco around in his 
cheek, like an old billygoat, ‘‘It 
would appear to a well informed 
man that the present leaders of 
the Dairymen’s League are build- 
ing on an insecure foundation. I 
note that in a meeting of repre- 
sentative agriculturists at Utica 
the whole situation was thorough- 
ly investigated, the workings of 
the pooling plan condemned and a 
new organization effected with 
clear cut and understandable aims 
and policies.’’ 

“Just so,’’ said Henry. 
heard something like that.’’ 

“And,’’ continued Mr. Turvey, 
‘‘T understand that this meeting, 
a gathering of clear-headed and 
unprejudiced rural gentlemen, 
was led by a former League offi- 
cial, a county president, I believe, 
and by two lawyers who are con- 
ceded to be shining lights in their 
profession.’? _ 

*“That’s it,’’ says Henry. 

“‘And,’’ Turvey went on, 
‘‘while I in a manner deeply re- 
eret to see the final disruption of 
the early organization, yet I feel 
that I eannot do otherwise, in jus- 
tice to myself and my brother 
farmers, than to join my fortunes 
with those of the new regime.”’ 

“IT do not know,’’ said Henry 


aT 


~(Continued on Page Six) 
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WORK FOR D.C.S. CO. LOCALS 


In this issue there is a story 
concerning the Crawford County 
Bull Association. In this there is 
something of interest to the D. C. 
S. Company because it enters in- 
to a phase of dairying which the 
organization must stand for and 
sponsor. 

Fundamentals upon which the 
organization will serve its mem- 
bers most profitably rest largely 
in the following: 

Increasing the efficiency of its 
members so they can profitably at 
all times enter the competitive 
market. 

Bringing about a more efficient 
handling and distribution of the 
product sold. 

Securing the best prices for the 
product a competitive market will 
afford. 

Maintaining a high standard of 
quality in the product produced, 
manufactured and sold. 

Following these fundamentals 
and making advancement in their 
application will bring about a con- 
dition which the members will 
appreciate and look back upon as 
a distinct service and benefit to 
them. 

The establishing and maintain- 
ing of herds of good cows with 
high production ability is a work 
within the boundaries of one of 
these fundamentals, namely, in- 
creasing the efficiency of its mem- 
bers. It must be realized such a 
development would place this dis- 
trict in a class by itself. 

Crawford County has made the 
start in a practical and organized 
way and the Local organizations 
of the D. C. S. Company in that 
eounty would be fully within their 
provinee to foster and co-operate 
with the Crawford County Bull 
Association in furthering its pur- 
pose. 

Whether thru bull associations 
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or otherwise, the Locals in every 
other county should either initiate 
or assist in the establishing of 
some organized plan to develop 
herds of the best type on _ the 
farms of D. C. 8S. Company mem- 
bers. 

The points brought out in this 
article are worthy of discussion 
and the Reporter invites the ideas 
of its readers. 


ADD HELP TO D. C. 8S. COM- 
PANY FORCE 


The Board of Directors have 
found it necessary to add addi- 
tional help to the D. C. S. Com- 
pany force in order to handle the 
increasing affairs of the organiza- 
tion, and accordingly made ar- 
rangement whereby E. A. White 
will assume certain duties in con- 
nection with the office and assist 
President Brenneman in some of 
the field work. 


ADJUSTING OF MILK PRICES 


The problem of adjusting milk 
prices to a level of evident fair- 
ness to producers, dealers and con- 
sumers is proving a real task. It 
presents a member of complica- 
tions which cannot be handled 
readily. ; 

At the present time the center 
of attack seems to be shifting to 
the dealers’ margin and without 
question some means must be 
found whereby his costs and oper- 
ating allowances will be reduced 
materially. 

An unfortunate situation exists 
in this district in that a few of 
the dealers do considerable manu- 
facturing business in connection 
with fluid milk distribution, while 
others do very little manufactur- 
ing or, if arfy, limit their manu- 
facturing to ice cream, or product 
with local sale and which afford 
a fairly profitable market. 

Of the milk produced in this 
district, approximately half is 
manufactured during a yearly 
period. The larger portion of the 
manufactured milk must go into 
such products as butter, cheese, 
condensed and powdered milk. On 
these products the dealer has 
stood an absolute loss every month 
this year at prices paid producers 
in this district. The losses on 
these products have had to be 
met by profits made on retail milk 
and ice cream sales. 

Retail milk and ice cream sales 
have been highly profitable and 
the dealer who confines himself to 
one or both of these products has 
done a very profitable business. 
On the other hand, the dealer who 
has manufactured large amounts 
of butter, cheese, condensed and 
powdered milk has not found such 
a profitable business and in some 
eases has actually suffered loss. 
Tt is a difficult problem to know 
how to adjust prices to meet this 
condition. 


The fluid milk dealer who has : 


not handled surplus this year has 
made too much money, yet if the 
spread allowed on this trade had 
been lowered, it would also have 
lowered the income of the dealer 
handling surplus, thus making his 
loss greater and which would have 


been balanced by additional cuts 
to the producer or by refusing to 
handle the surplus milk. 


May Effect Selling Plan 


It is evident there must be some 
plan devised to change the present 
situation for it is tearing down 
rather than building up the effi- 
ciency of the fluid milk distribu- 
tion system. It can hardly be ex- 
pected to continue allowing one 
class of dealers to make unreas- 
onable profits while others who 
provide a steady market for the 
varying milk production just get 
by or suffer loss. 

Milk produced for fluid milk 
sales is worth more money if the 
dealer does not handle surplus 
milk. Whether it is possible to 
determine and charge such dealer 
an extra price is doubtful. There 
is a question whether it is possible 
to maintain a price for all milk 
sold for fluid milk consumption in 
accordance with its market and 
disposing of surplus milk on a 
manufacturing basis. 

Might Require Pooling Plan 


If it is possible to operate the 
pooling plan successfully, the mat- 
ter could be easily solved. In a 
few large markets the pooling 
plan is being tried out and oper- 
ates something like this. A price 
is determined as representing the 
value of milk sold for the fluid 
milk market, likewise a price is 
determined as representing the 
value of milk used for the manu- 
facture of ice cream, butter, 
cheese, condensed milk, ete. At 
the end of the month the income 


- from milk sold for all these pur- 


poses is received by the organiza- 


West Dawson St. - 


Erie Street 
Prospect Street 
Jay Street 


tion, which is then placed into a 
single fund and the producer is 
paid whatever amount his share 
might be in the pool. 

In spite of lowered milk prices, 
there has been no material change 
in the amount of milk produced. 
Perhaps the real effect of this will 
not be felt until next year, but 
there can hardly hope to be suffi- 
cient change to create a shortage 
of milk. The general farm busi- 
ness is still so far below the dairy 
business as to cause a demand for 
dairy cows, In many sections 
there has been an actual extension 
of dairying activities this year. 

The situation warrants serious 
thought of both fair minded milk 
dealers and the dairy organiza- 
tion. There may be ways in which 
the present unfortunate condition 
can be more speedily remedied 
than present policies promise and 
with less hardship to both pro- 
ducers and dealers who are carry- 
ing the burden. 

Tf there is any way of reducing 
the spread between producer and 
consumer prices of which many 
dealers are taking unfair advant- 
age by refusing to share in losses 
of surplus milk, such change 
ought to be made. 


BUYING FEEDER CATTLE 


If farmers intend to feed steers 
this winter and have quarters 


available at present, this seems to 
be an opportune time to buy feed- 
er steers. With a large corn crop, 
feeders in the corn belt will soon 
be putting in steers and this de- 
mand will unquestionably increase 
the price of feeder cattle. 


WARREN, O. W. & N. Phone 2114, 2115 
NILES, OHIO 

GIRARD, OHIO 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO 


Bell Phone 60, 91_ |} 
Bell Phone 514 
Tell. 192 


NOVEMBER MILK PRICES 


November milk prices on the 
Pittsburgh market are $2.30 for 
3.5 milk at country plants. 5 cent 
butterfat differential. Direct 
shipped milk 2714 cents. Untested 
milk 30 cents per gallon. 

Youngstown, Warren and Niles, 
$2.70 delivered for 3.5 milk. 5 
cent butterfat differential, 

Cream shipments are figured by 
taking one-tenth the price of 
Pittsburgh country plant price to 
represent the value of skim milk. 
The remainder is divided by 3.5 
to give the price of  butterfat. 
This makes butterfat 62 cents. 


‘WAS AFTER $2.50 FOR 
NOVEMBER 


The Board of Directors of the 
D. C. 8. Company endeavored to 
secure $2.50 for November milk 
at the country receiving stations. 
Dealers wanted to leave the price 
at $2.10 and put up considerable 
" resistence to any change. They 
finally proposed paying $2.30 for 
November if the same _ price 
would be earried thru the month 
of December: This offer was re- 
jected by the Board of Directors. 

The month of November is 
starting in with considerable im- 
provement in industrial opera- 
tions. There may not be a great 
reflection to milk sales this month 
but it is. believed conditions will 
warrant increased prices to pro- 
ducers in December. 

Starting with January there 
will commence a notable increase 
in milk production each month 
and which will be an argument on 
-the part of dealers for lowering 
of prices. What the policy will 
be as to next year’s milk prices is 
being considered. Strong senti- 
ment seems to be developing to 
follow close to the manufactured 
market and making dealers clean 
shelves each month. In this case 
the retail price of milk will have 
to be considerably nearer the pro- 
ducer price. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL MEET- 
ING. 


The next regular meeting of the 
Advisory Council will be held in 
Youngstown at the Public Library 
on Friday, Dee. 2. It is hoped to 
have a full attendance at this 
meeting. 


NEW STORY IN OLEO 


Poor old oleo has seen its best 
days in many farming communi- 
ties. Dairy farmers have bid 
goodbye to this old foe in most 
communities and its sales to them 
is but a small percent of what ex- 
isted two or three years ago. Oc- 
casionally there is a dairy section 
where Rip Van Winkle sleeps on, 
but it is a restless slumber. 

No one regrets this change ex- 
-cepting the manufacturer. Their 
chief chemists are busy trying to 
bolster up the oleo business by 
making publie speeches and send- 
ing copies to newspapers of the 
country for publication. 

President Brenneman has a 
Story that puts the final end to the 
oleo business. 


' 
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BULL ASSOCIATION WORK IN 
CRAWFORD COUNTY 


(Continued from Page Two) 


Townville Block—Hugh Judd, 
Archie Barr, Forrest Russell, 
David Whippel & Son, Park 
Wood, E. H. Harris. 

Springboro Block — Thornton 
Bros., Tom McKinley, W. R. Field, 
Homer Stanford, L. W. Chapman, 
J. J. Mather, H. P. Tucker. 


Cochranton Block—James N. 
Bell, Fred E. Flaugh, H. J. Powell 
& Son, Fred Powell, W. G. Weir, 
M. Corll & Son, John Shilling. 

Blooming Valley Block—L. S. 
Brown, J. W. Price & Son, A. G. 
Yoder, Harold T. Smith, Harry 
McCullough, W. D. Dickson, C. R. 
Moyer. 

Woodcock Block—J. W. Ulm- 
stead, Karl Willard, D. C. Rust. 
~ Conneaut Block—A. G. Henry, 
John KE. Hall, Ed. Buehler, R. L. 
Bollard, W. E. D. Wright, John 
Welsh, Homer Waring, C. M. Pot- 
ter, Dale Bollard, John L. Thayer, 
A. W. Anderson. 


CAMPBELL LOSES APPOINT- 
MENT 


The President has nominated 
for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the husband of Mrs. Geo. W. 
Upton to fill the unexpired term 
of Commissioner Pollard of Vir- 
ginia. Mrs. Upton is prominently 
connected with certain women’s 
organizations. Milo D. Campbell, 
President of the National Milk 
Producers’ Federation, was the 
choice of the farmers’ organiza- 
tions for the position to which Mr. 
Upton has been nominated. Mr. 
Campbell’s qualifications for the 
post were strongly set forth in a 
personal interview with the Presi- 
dent by many prominent farmer 
representatives and by influential 
members of the agricultural bloc. 

Up to the time of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Upton it was believed 
that Mr. Campbell’s chances of 
appointment were excellent, inas- 
much as Judge Van Fleet, who 
was generally understood to be 
the choice of Senator James Wat- 
son of Indiana, for the position on 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
had been appointed to a federal 
judgeship. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF N. M. P. 
FEDERATION 


The fifth annual meeting of the 
National Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion will be held in Cincinnati on 
Nov. 26-29, at the Hotel Gibson. 
A two day program is being ar- 
ranged which will combine diseus- 
sions by notable authorities of 
market milk problems and prob- 
lems of immediate interest to the 
member associations. One session 
will be devoted exclusively to milk 
problems in the territory contribu- 
tory to Cincinnati. 

The National Milk Producers’ 
Federation is a service institution 
incorporated under the laws of 
Illinois. Its members comprise 21 
of the foremost cooperative milk 
marketing associations in the 
United States and embracing al- 


most every important metropoli- 
tan milk district. These 21 asso- 
ciations have an aggregate mem- 
bership of over 200,000 dairy far- 
mers and a combined turn over of 
over $400,000,000 annually. In 
the past five years notable changes 
have occurred in the practices of 
marketing milk and a number of 
these associations have gone into 
manufacturing products under 
their own brands. 

Among the legislative questions 
which will come up for discussion 
are the Capper-Volstead coopera- 
tive bill and glimpses of what the 
Joint Congressional Commission of 


Five 


Agricultural Inquiry have dis- 
covered, which will be given to 
the conventon by Hon, Sydney 
Anderson, representative from 
Minnesota and chairman of this 
Commission. 


$1000 POULTRY CLUBS 


Boys and girls in many com- 
munities may want to follow the 
successful plan of the Blair county 
$1000 Poultry Club and make 
fome money on a flock of hens. 
County agents are completing ar- 
rangements for such clubs and will 
start them off on Nov. 1. 
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Mathews Cut-Rate MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


116 E. FEDERAL ST. 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE PARK EERE 


‘‘When habits are young they are like lion 


cubs; 
mals. 


they rule you. 


soft, fluffy, funny, frolicsome little ani- 
They grow day by day. Eventually 


““The habit of thrift is simply the habit 
which dictates that you shall earn more than 


you spend.’’—Elbert Hubbard. 


These are the times when thrift is being 


taught by a stern and relentless teacher, Ex- 


perience. 


Learn your lesson cheerfully and 


let us help you with a savings account. 


Dollar davings & Trust C0. 
Hist Nallonal Bank 


COMBINED RESOURCES OVER 
THIRTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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CROWS DO NOT BOTHER ABOUT 
THE JUNE GRASS 


(Continued From Page Three) 


King, ‘‘when I have heard the 
whole situation covered so thor- 
oughly in a few brief remarks. 
Several prominent agriculturists, 
a county League president, or exX- 
president, and two lawyers. About 
that county president, now. Fun- 
ny, I’ve. been around quite a lot 
and the first I ever heard of him 
was when he got into some kind 
of a row with League financial 
officers about a corpulant expense 
account. Prominent official. Uh- 
huh. I knew another prominent 
official of the League once that 
got into some little argument over 
returns for money invested. He 
started a new Dairymen’s League, 
too, but it died a-borning. Give 
you his name if you want it. Now 
those two lawyers, those shining 
lights of the legal profession. 
Charles EK. Hughes, wasn’t it, and 
Elihu Root? No? That’s curious. 
What did you have up in the back 
lot this year, Jake?”’ 

‘‘Had state corn there this sea- 
son,’’ replied Turvey. 

“ Anything there last year?’’ 

‘“‘Not much,’ said Jacob. ‘‘Got 
pretty well run out, and I did not 
mow it.’’ 

‘“‘Well,’’ says Henry, ‘‘here’s 
the idea. I’ll bet that last year 
and the year before and the year 
before that, when there wasn’t 
anything on that lot but June 
erass and daisies, the crows didn’t 
bother it much, but I'll just bet 
also that this spring after you had 
plowed it and fertilized it and 
planted corn every black squawk- 
er in ten miles had it located in- 
side of two hours. Two distin- 
guished lawyers. Uh-huh. Won- 
der why they didn’t turn up be- 
fore, say about 1916? Jake, the 
corn’s planted now, and there’s 
promise of pickin’s. Old Dairy- 
men’s League has. got to be worth 
some little property. 
like $900,000 in reserve, and con- 
siderable real estate holdings. 
Time to get out the old musket 
and the scarecrows, Jacob! Two 
lawyers !—Russia had a couple of 
shining lights, too, and some 
prominent agriculturists. Uh-huh. 
Lenine and Trotzsky, and the 
peasant boys. Used to be pretty 
thick, but they don’t visit back 
and forth any more;”’ 

‘‘But,’’ says Turvey,. “‘the new 
organization has a contract that is 
so drawn as to absolutely protect 
the farmer’s interests.”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ says Henry, “‘that con- 
tract. Who drew it? I’ve got 
one here, and I’ve got one of the 
regular League pooling contracts. 
You take them, Jake, and lay 
them here on the wagon, side by 
side. Now you read ’em, Jake, 
and tell me which binds the farm- 
‘ er the most and promises him the 
least. You read ’em, and tell me. 
I never went to school any after I 
was fourteen.’’ 


‘“Hum-m-m,’’ 


says Jacob, after 
he studied the papers a_ spell, 
‘“The contract of the non-pool 
League is brief, but I think I will 
have to admit in all fairness that 
it is a little more stringept and 
binding in some respects than the 


<« 


Something 
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regular League pooling con- 
tract.’’ 

‘‘Got some teeth in it, has it?’’ 
says Henry. 

Mr. Turvey admitted that it 
had. 

‘¢ “And I agree,’ ’’ says Henry, 
quoting, ‘‘ ‘to abide by the acts 
of a committee * * * and hereby 
ratify ANY ACTS of such com- 
mittee, ete.’ Do you want to sign 
that contract, Jake?”’ 

Jacob replied that he would 
hesitate to put his signature at 
the bottom of any such sweeping 
agreement. 

Vieg.??. ‘said iHenry,.) fyou th 
hesitate to sign it, and you’ll hesi- 
tate to sign up with the poolers, 
and while you and men like you, 
well informed, and good farmers, 
hesitate and ecathaul around, the 
crows are getting in the corn, and 
the powder horn is lost and the 
shot spilled and the bulldog has 
chawed up the old scarecrow 
pants and general Tophet is to 
pay and no pitch hot. What d’ye 
think ?”’ 

‘“Perhaps your parable of the 
crows might not come far from 
fitting the situation,’’ said Jacob 
Turvey. 

‘All right,’’ says Henry, ‘‘Jake 
old customer, you’re smarter than 
I am, maybe, and you’ve got to- 
gether more property than I have, 
and all that, but I never had to 
ask a favor of you before. I’m 
going to ask one now, in my own 
name, and in the name of this two- 
legged skunk of a George Duff 
here, and in the names of a hun- 
dred thousand men who work 
land and milk cows in the Dairy- 
men’s s League territory. Sign up 
with us!”’ 

“‘T’ll think about it,’’ says Tur- 
vey. 

“‘Yes.””” gays’ Henry, ‘‘you’ll 
think about it, and: while you 
think about it, and the other fel- 
lows think about it, hell’s a-boil- 
ing! Sign up with us?’’ 

‘“All right,’’? says Jake Turvey, 
‘‘Have you a pencil?’’ 

We got away from there after 
Henry had put some glue on the 
old tire, and come down to see 
Pat Noonan. We found that Pat 
was all right, and had not signed 
up because he sold his cows all off 


last spring and rented the land. 


out on shares and had generally 
quit farming. The non-pooling 
outfit had gotten his name, 
though, as one who had not signed 
the co-operative contract, and he 
had a letter from them with some 
requests for his assistance, espe- 
cially for his financial assistance. 
In effect, they stated that they 
needed $3500 right away, to fur- 
ther the good work, but old Pat 
said that he needed about that 
amount, too, for some little plans 
of his own, and he guessed he 
would not contribute anything 
just at present. Henry said he 


heard that it was pretty hard for 


an outsider to get into one of 
their recent meetings at Utica, but 
one man who got in came out 
right away, because he had fif- 
teen dollars in an inside pocket. 
Henry said then that as it was 
getting along towards chore time 
I might drop out and walk home 
if I wanted to, and he would go 
on to town. After some argument 


he stood corrected. Coming back 
we stopped to see old Sam Wilson, 
the western old-timer, a few min- 
utes. Sam was digging potatoes, 
and Henry tried to get him strung 
up by telling that they had guns 
now that would make Christian 
Sharp’s pea shooters look like 
seventeen cents. Sam only grin- 
ned, and bit off a piece of plug. 
Then Henry asked him what he 
thought about the meetings of 
the non-poolers recently. Sam 
thought a spell, and then spat on 
the ground reflectively and said 
that sometimes around a lonesome 
camp on the plains there would 
begin the blamedest howling, 
yelping and snarling, till a fellow 
might think he was about to be 
pitched onto by ten thousand 
wolves. But if he got his dander 
up and sneaked out with a gun, 
all he would find would be one or 
two old coyotes, sitting on the 
knoll somewhere and yapping at 
the moon. 


LAYING IT ON THE MILK 
MAN 


“‘ Johnnie, the stork has brought 
you a little sister.’’ 

‘“‘Aw g’wan. Stork nothin’. It 
was the milkman who brought it. 
Doesn’t it say on the wagon, 
‘Families Supplied Daily?’ ’’— 


NATIONAL BOARD OF FARM 
ORGANIZATIONS BACKS 
FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION 


The following resolution is one 
of many adopted by the NBFO 
indorsing the Federal Trade Com- 
mission: 

“‘We desire to express our 
hearty approval of the splendid 
services to the nation now being 
given by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. e are confident that, 
under the wise and fearless diree- 
tion of its chairman, Victor Mur- 
dock, the investigation it is con- 
ducting and the rulings and 
agreements among business inter- 
ests which result from its work 
are in the best interests of the 
general public. We urge the Com- 
mission to continue its endeavors 
and to probe deeper into the 
structure of American business 
and to give its findings the widest 
possible publicity. Especially do 

we urge a probe of the known dis- 
crimination against farmers’ or- 
ganizations that desire to have 
dealers’ privileges in the purchase 
and sale of agricultural require- 
ments and farm products.”’ f 


When writing to advertisers 
mention this publication. 


Disappointment is never a valid ex- 


Fort Mason Marking Pot. cuse for discouragement. 4 


No More Filling of Lamps— 
Mrs. Farmer; no more trim- 
ming of wicks—polishing of 
chimneys! No more candle 
grease dripping all over. 
As long as you keep plenty of 
Standard Carbide on hand 
and put a few handfuls 
into the acetylene genera- 
tor every other day or so 
—you are assured of a 
steady supply of white, 
bright light—and the hot- 
test steadiest flame for 
- cooking. 


In the generator—any one 


Executive Offices: 


BURNS BRIGHTER---LASTS LONGER 


LIGHTS THE FARMER’S HOME 


Lightens the Duties of the Farmer’s Wife 


THE FARMERS’ STANDARD CARBIDE CO., Inc. 


Factory: Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
15 West 37th Street, New York City 
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of the simple machines on the 
market—pure water drips down 
on Standard Carbide—releasing 
acetylene gas. All acetylene gas 
gives a light as white as that 
of the sun—a light that pro- 
tects the eyes from strain. 
All acetylene, when used 
for cooking, gives intense 
heat. But Standard Car- 
bide Acetylene Gas burns 
brighter and lasts longer. 


You can keep a large 
supply on hand because 
it comes in a moisture- 
proof blue steel drum. 
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FREE ELECTRICITY POSSIBLE 
FOR EVERY HOME 


_ For the first time in history 
electricity is being generated by a 
wind-driven plant. Years ago 
‘scientists started experimenting 
with electric generating units 
‘driven by the wind. All sorts of 
devices were tried. 
- However, these early experi- 
ments all took the same trend, the 
power of the wind being trans- 
‘mitted to a generator, which was 
placed directly under the tower. 
This again was connected to the 
wind wheel through a long verti- 
eal shaft and bevel gears. Other 
plants, too, were made on which 
a belt was placed on the rim of 
the wind wheel and around a gen- 
erator pulley. With these a 14 
foot wheel and a four inch pulley 
served to make the necessary re- 
duction in speed. The long belt 
did not stand up under adverse 
weather conditions so this too, was 
a failure. 

Recently the Perkins Corpora- 
tion of Mishawaka, Indiana, de- 
veloped a windmill generating 
outfit with a specially-designed 
Westinghouse generator which 
will give an almost constant volt- 
age through a range of 750 R. P. 
M. to 2500 R, P. M. In other 
words whatever be the speed of 
the wind, the generator will work 
efficiently and give the same rate 
of voltage. 

The ‘‘Aerolectric’? as it is 
known is a 1 Kw plant and the 
battery has an intermittent capa- 
city of 280 ampere hours or an 

eight hour rate of 240 ampere 
hours. . 

This plant has capacity enough 
to light the house, barn and other 
buildings, pump water, operate 
the vacuum sweeper, electric iron, 
electric cream separator, electric 

washing machine and other elec- 
trical time-saving household helps. 
_ All this being true it surely will 
be a boon to the farmer, summer 
-resorter or isolated camper, who 
never before has known the lux- 
ury of electricity and especially at 
the absolute minimum of cost. 


DAIRY 
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~ Recent experiments have proven 

quite conclusively that the ayer- 
age daily ration used for dairy 
cows on Pennsylvania farms is 
deficient in mineral matter. All 
cows should be given about one- 
_ half pound per day of either rock 
phosphate (floats), or ground 
steamed bone during late lacta- 
tion, through the dry period, and 
for at least two months after 
freshening, high producing cows 
should be supplied with mineral 
_ matter continuously. 
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D. CG. S. COMPANY DIRECTORY 


Local Officers for the Year Commencing 
June 1, 1921 


Adamsville Local 


T D Baird, Pres; A D Reaugh, Secy; 
T B Minnis, Treas; G B Hanna, Adv C. 


Alliance Local 
Frank Winn, Pres; A F Hazen, Secy; 
B F Shaffer, Treas; S S Lipely, L A 
Domino, Adv C 
Andover Local 
J H Sparling, Pres; WS Crow, Secy; 
W S Crow, Treas; .Chas Slater, Vice 
Pres; W S Crow, E L Watson, Adv C. 


Ashtabula Local 


A A Harmon, Pres; J H_ Brawley, 
Vice Pres; E C McKibben, Secy; Dan 
Fargo, Treas; E C McKibben, Ady C. 


Augusta Local 

R G Manfull, Pres; E G McCauley, 
Secy; E G McCauley, Treas; H L Johns- 
ton, Perry Mills, Adv C. 

Austinburg Local 

FM Andrus, Pres; Wm Hanneman, 
Secy; Irons, Treas; F M Andrus, F E 
Cameron, Adv C. 

Bessemer Local 
Morrison, Pres; S J Rhodes, 
J Rhodes, Treas; T A: Hay, 


w W 
Secy; S 
Adv C. 

Barnesville Local 
- President, W. H. Van Scyoc; Secre- 
tary, J. Ss Bailey; Treasurer, J.. Ss: 
Bailey; Vice President, Lake Howell; 
Advisory Council, W. H.*Van Scyoc, O. 
J. Bailey. 
Bristol Local 

E G Clark, Pres; M H Barbe, Secy; 
J H Hicks, Treas; John Hyde, A. A. 
Barbe, Adv C. 

Butler Short Line Local 

President, J. A. Humes; Secretary, E. 
F. Brown; Advisory Council, J. A. 
Humes; Alternate, E. F. Brown. 

Cambridge Local ~ 


Ww G Udell, Pres; R P Moore, Secy; 
R P Moore, Treas; R P Moore, Adv C. 
Canfield Local 

Monroe Clay, Pres; C S Meeker, Secy; 
S Heintzdelman, Treas; W S Rhodes, 
Adv C. 

Champion Local 

John Stewart, Pres; A P Tyler, Secy; 

L W Pierce, Treas; S W Pierce, Adv C. 
Chartiers Local 

Jas M Paxton, Pres; J W Quivey, 
Secy; J W Quivey, Treas; Jas M Pax- 
ton, J W Quivey, Adv C. 

Cherry Valley Local 

Howard Hall, Pres; Guy Piper, Secy; 
A C Petrie, Treas; B V Loveland, Roy 
Palmer, Adv C. 

Coitsville Local 

President, John B. White; Vice Presi- 
dent, Clifford Brownlee; Secretary, Le- 
roy D. Campbell; Treasurer, W. A. 
Brownlee; Advisory Council, R. W. 
Collins, Leroy D. Campbell. 


Colebrook Local 


w A Frantz, Pres; C A Peck, Secy; 


C A Peck, Treas; T 
Bacon, Adv C. 
Conno. Valley Local 
Sidney Schiever, Pres; John L Wise, 
Secy; John L Wise, Treas; John 
Wise, Howard F Peffer, Adv C. 
Cortland Local 
© B Churchill, Pres; G L Parke, Secy; 
W T Deckert, Treas; G L Parke, J B 
Dilley, Adv C. 
Deerfield Local 
C L Burkey, Pres; W F Kirkbride, 
Secy; W F Kirkbride, Treas; Dan Beff, 
H H Ross, Adv C. 
Denmark Local 
P Paulson, Pres; G A Huey, Secy; 
J G Herrman, Treas; P Paulson, J G 
Herrmann, C H Blanche, Adv C. 
Dicksonburg Local 
L M Ofensend, Fred Chapman, Secy; 
N P Wood, Treas. 
Dorset Local 
G A VanWinkle, Pres; C E Van- 
Winkle, Secy; R R Wells, Treas; P_ C 
paneman W W Smith, C E VanWinkle, 
yw Ce 


G Moore, D A 


East Liverpool Local 
Jc Hd Smith, Pres;* J “Di Rice; 
J D Rice, Treas; J D Rice, Adv C 
Eighty-Four Local 
M D O’Harra, Pres; Burner Weaver, 
Secy; Burner Weaver, Treas; MS Wil- 
son, Adv C. 
Farmington Local 
President, L. C. Wolcott; Vice Presi- 
dent, Chas. Trask; Treasurer, Geo. 
Hyde; Secretary, A. Y. Osmer; Advisory 
Council, Burt Hatch, Chas. Trask, H. R. 
Dana. 


Secy; 


Fowler Local 
H J Forward, Pres; Ward Trumbull, 
Secy; Geo Cover, Treas; Geo Cover, 
Clyde Granger, Adv C. 
Greene Local 
H G Moore, Pres; E R Love, 
D S Dennison, Treas; A V C 
Warren, Adv C 
Greenford Local 
H H Calvin, Pres; A B Williamson, 
Secy; W H Rotzel, Treas; H H Lesher, 
A B Williamson, Adv C. 
Gustavus Local 
BE C Grey, Pres; W A Smith, Secy; E 
H Partridge, Tres; H C Beatty, G N 
Sharpe, Adv C. 


Secy; 
ase, C J 


Hanover Local 


J. B. Sanor, Pres; E E Bower, Secy; 
E E Bower, Treas; W S Leper, Willard 
Hays, Adv C. 


Hartford Local 


FC Reeder, Pres; W G Colton, Secy; 
J Zeigler, Treas; T L Miller, Adv C. 
Hartstown Local 
C C McCurdy, Pres; J S Patton, Secy; 


John Blair, Treas; James F Patterson, 
Adv C. 


Homeworth Local 


G F Ramsayer, Pres; W_L Crist, 
Secy; O C Hahn, Treas; J E Pilmer, F 
S Pieren, Adv C. 

Jamestown Local 

R C McCrumb, Pres; Bert Herriott, 
Secy; C M Jamison, Treas; I H Carr, 
Lee McArtman, Frank Murdock, Adv C. 

Jefferson Local 

Elmer R Miller, Pres; O R Wagner, 
Secy; O R Wagner, Treas; O R Wagner, 
W M Hamilton, E R Miller, F H Shore, 
Adv C. 

Johnston Local 

T A Denman, Pres; E R Millikin, 
Secy; E R Millikin, Treas; L G Elder, 
Geo Moran, Adv C. 

Kinsman Local 

Jas C Mathews, Pres; T A Fell, Secy; 
W D Lossee, Treas; P H Doyle, T A 
Fell, Adv C. 

Leetonia Local 

Charles Brinken, Pres; Dallas C Sit- 
ler, Secy; Wilber DeRhodes, Treas; J 
S Kellar, Dallas Sitler, Adv C 

Linesville Local 

President, Henry Shellito; Secretary, 
Asa B. Rea; Treasurer, H. J. Harris; 
Advisory Council, A. G. Henry, A. W. 
Anderson, Clint Ladner, Dale Bollard, 
Asa B. Rea. 

Manor Walley Local 

J M Blank, Pres; J M B Schall, Secy; 

CW Kemerer, Treas; J M Blank, Adv C. 
Mecca Local 

E J Knight, Pres; Geo O Kennedy, 
Secy; T A Jacoby, Treas; A P King, 
Adv C. 

Mesopotamia Local 

C G Hoskins, Pres; H J Sprague, 
Secy; B J French, Treas; H J Sprague, 
f C McPherson, Adv C. 

Monroe Local 


Chas Matthews, Pres; W C Shreve, 
Secy; Fay Hill, Treas; W J Magill, 
Adv C 


Montour Local 
J. A. Matchett, Pres; J H Stewart, 
Secy; J H Stewart, Treas; Robt Bam- 
ford, E H Hays, Adv C 
New Castle Local 
T W Houston, Pres; C C Cox, Secy; 
C M Hartzell, Treas; T W Houston, F 
F Forbes, Adv C. 
New Galillee Local 
W W McMillin, Pres; R S McAnlis, 
Secy; D G Fields, Treas; W W Mc- 
Millin, Adv C. 
New Lyme Local 
S H Bratten. Pres; E J Potter, Secy; 
O L Jones, Treas; H W Meade, E J 
Potter, Adv ‘C. 
Newton Falls Local 


Robert Van Winkle, Pres; D H 
French, Secy; D H French, Treas; H P 
Hoffman, W §S Griffith, Robert Van 
Winkle, Chester Hippel, Adv C. 

Norrisville Local 

President, Geo. W. Dillaman; Secre- 
tary, Dennis Coon; Treasurer, M. J. 
Brown; Advisory Council, Dennis Coon. 

North Bloomfield Local 

J M Mitchell, Pres; J Wallace Hoag- 
land, Secy;‘J Wallace Hoagland, Treas; 
F M Mack, Adv C. 

North Jackson Local 

Pres., W. W. Miller; Secy., Cy Ae 
Buck; Treas., J. H. Hitchcock; Vice 
Pres., S. J. Ohl; Advisory Council, BE. F. 


Noble, C. E. Clemmens, G. E. Ewing, 
F. D. Johnston, H. E. Kale. 
North Lima Local 

Seth Basinger, Pres; S U Camp, 


Secy; GS Rapp, Treas; I R Hazen, H A 
Metzler, Adv C. 
North Shenango Local 

Free Sinn, Pres; D F Simons, Secy; 
R P Pollock, Treas; D F Simons, Carl 
S Collins, Adv C. 

Orwell Local 

Frank Mooris, Pres; A W Miller, 
Secy; A W Miller, Treas; Ward Spell- 
man, Adv C. 
Palmer Local 


J CGC Schermernorn, Pres; Jos Keyser, 


Secy; J C Schermerhorn, Treas; Jos 
fete Roy Roberts, W E Partch, 
Adv 


Paris Township Local 
C F Sheatsley, Pres; Oscar Bowman, 
Secy; Oscar Bowman, Treas; V W 
Sheatsley, C F Sheatsley, W I Slutz, 
Adv C. 
Pierpont Local 
C R Derry, Pres; Frank Richcreek, 
Secy; Geo Hill, Treas; Frank Rich- 
creek, Harry Stroch, Adv C. 
Poland Local 


Paul Grenen, Pres; Levi P Good, 
Secy; Roy Baxter, Treas; J E Obenauf, 
Adv C. 

Richmond Local 

J J Eastlake, Pres; Jas S Sunbury, 
Secy; Jas Sunbury, Treas; W W 
Bullard, C C Varner, Adv C. : 

Rock Creek Local 

W J Becker, Pres; F A Wolfer, Secy; 
W L White, Treas; F B Armstrong, 
John C Graves, Adv C. 
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Rome Local 


W W Nevison, Pres; Jos M Breslyn, 
Secy; C G Suppler, Treas; I N Chapin, 
Jos M Breslyn, Adv C. 


Saegertown Local 


President, G. D. Hickernell; Vice 
President, A. C. Smith; Secretary, 
Arthur Hickernell; Treasurer, Arthur 


Hickernell; Advisory Council, M. A. 

Shelhammer, William Acker, Earle 

Frantz, R. D. Hickernell, W. S. Wise, 

G. D. Hickernell, Arthur Hickernell. 
Sandy Lake Local 


A B Egbert, Pres; C P Mitchell, Secy; 
C P Mitchell, Treas; W L Crouser, Fred 
Buckley, H L Forbes, Adv C. 

Southington Local 

R T Shepherd, Pres; J C Lauth, Secy; 
J G Lauth, Treas: J.C) Lauth, C R 
Griffin, I L Barber, Adv C, 

Springboro Local 

T F McKinley, Pres; Harry L Brown, 
Secy; F W Thornton, Treas; J J 
Mather, W B Ray, T J McKinley, L W 
Chapman, Adv C. 

Trumbull Local 

C C Reigert, Pres; D H Smith, Secy; 
D H Smith, Treas; J E McFarland, A 
P Bundy, Adv C. 

R W Knowles, Adv C. 
Westford Local 

H D Bennett, Pres; C C Fitch, Secy; 

Geo Martin, Treas; H E Britton, H D 


* Bennett, Adv C 


Wayland Local 
P N Kropp, Pres; A E Gilbert, Secy; 
H D Cairns, Treas; Chas Shearer, J F 
Jones, Adv C. 
Wayne Local 


T W McClelland, Pres; R H Wilder, 
Secy; P K Hasson, Treas; C L Ketcham, 
West Mecca Local 

FE S Clemens, Pres;.W R _ Elston, 
Secy; H S Gale, Treas; G N Mahanah, 
Adv C. 

West Penn Local 

Chas Martin, Pres; H E Kennedy, 
Secy; H E Kennedy, Treas; John Mont- 
gomery, Adv C. ° 

Wheeling Local 
- J B Atkinson, Pres; C G Atkinson, 
Secy: © “G Atkinson, Treas; E_ W 
Nichol, L P Bailey, John Supler, H W 
Creamer, J R Haines, F M Daniels, 
Adv C. 
Williamsfield Local 

G. B. Higgens, Pres; F F Rose, Secy; 
WwW V Smith, Treas; R H Martin, D F 
Henderson, Adv C 

Windsor Local 

S R Wilson, Pres; M M Gladding, 
Secy; J L Loomis, Treas; .R W Barnard, 
M M Gladding, C E Noble, S R Wilson, 


ville, Farmington, Linesville, New 
Blairsville, Brown Township,. Coits- 
Adv C 


—— 


Statement of the Management, 
Cireulation, Ete., Required by the Act of 
of August 24, 1912, of Dairy- 
Price Reporter, published 
monthly at Greenville, Pa., for October 1, 
1921. 
State of Ohio, County of Mahoning, ss. 
sefore me, Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Earl A. White, having been 
duly according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Editor of the Dairymen’s 
Price Reporter, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the 


Ownership, 


Congress 


men’s semi- 


a Notary 


who, 
sworn 


ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, 


tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations. 


embodied in sec- 
Publish er—Associate Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Editor—Earl A. White, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Earl A. White, Youngs- 


Publishing 


Business Manager 


town, Ohio. 

Earl A. White, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Geo. Bishop, Poland, Ohio. 

8. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 

None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders,-if any, contain not 


only the list of stockholders and_ security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 
EARL A. WHITE, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
6th day of October, 1921. 
H. 0. HOFFMAN, Notary Public. 
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LOWER FREIGHT RATES ON 
; AGRICULTURAL LIME 


Lower freight rates in Ohio in- 
trastate agricultural limestone 
shipments affecting all classes of 
that material including limestone 
meal and screenings, have been 
granted by the Ohio Public Util- 
ties Commission, and will, in the 
opinion of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation, which presented facts 
at the hearing, greatly increase 
the use of the limestone and there- 
by the yield of crops. 

The new rates are 2814 per cent 
lower than the rates in vogue 
since August 25, at which time a 
40 per cent increase was imposed. 
The commission deferred action 
on grain and grain products rates 
because of negotiations now on 
between railroads and shippers on 
the subject. 


STATUS OF THE CO-OPERA- 
TIVE MARKETING BILL 


The Capper-Volstead Co-opera- 
tive Marketing Bill is still hang- 
ing fire. Recently efforts have 
been made by certain persons to 
induce the farm organizations to 
diseard the bill and to substitute 
in its place another bill designed 
to permit any or all groups to do 
business co-operatively. This 
plan has not received»a. welcome, 
either at the hands of the farm 


organizations or of ‘fie Congres- 
sional backers of the’ Qapper- Vol- 


JUST A SAMPLE..--1. 


milk 305 days. 


Under Management of 
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stead bill. In the first place it is 
not thought well to ‘‘swap horses 
in the middle of the stream ;’’ and 
secondly, the proposed substitute 
bill has been drawn in a way that 
would permit meat packers, oil re- 
finers and others to incorporate 
with shares of stock at figures 
which would prohibit farmers or 
others from subscribing thereto. 
It has been claimed by the advo- 
cates of the proposed measure 
that the door would be open to 
any one to. belong to a co-opera- 
tive organized under the plan. 
This assumes, however, that a 
farmer or any other person would 
be able to subscribe to one or 
more shares of stock (in case he 
wished to do so) in a meat packer 
or oil company, for instance, with 
the shares of stock placed at some 
figure such as a million dollars a 
share, or even ten million or one 
hundred million dollars a share, 
as could be the case, and would 
probably be the ease if the bill be- 
came enacted into law. 

In a recent letter to Senator 
Arthur Capper, Mr..Aaron Sapiro 
points out objections to the pro- 
posed plan to withdraw support 
from the Capper-Volstead bill, 
and in this letter he mentions Mr. 
C. D. Loos of the firm of Butler, 
Lamb, Foster & Pope, and refers 
also to Mr. Clifford Thorne, as fa- 
voring the withdrawal of support 
of the Capper-Volstead bill. 

Referring to thirty-nine farm- 
ers’ co-operative organizations 
which inelude two national, ten 


60-90 day re-test. 


R. & I. Tidy Jewel de Kol, 


bull calf by a son of K. P. Princess Bettina, a daughter 
of King of the Pontiacs, with 1027.1 butter, 21641.9 
A world’s record. And out of a 15.9 
lb. jr. 2-year-old daughter of a 30.15 lb. cow. 

2. Elsie Teake Korndye de Kol Pledge, a 23.13 


Terms--Cash or bankable note, 6 months at 7 per cent. 


California, four Arkansas, one 
Georgia, one Kentucky, two Idaho, 
two Washington, two New Jersey, 
one North Carolina, two Okla- 
homa, three Oregon, four Texas, 
one Mississippi, one Utah, two 
Virginia, one Kansas associations, 
Mr. Sapiro writes: 

‘‘T wish to emphasize that the 
group of co-operative associa- 
tions here named absolutely sup- 
ports the Capper-Volstead Act 
(amended as above); and _ be- 
heves unreservedly that Senator 
Capper and Congressman Vol- 
stead have done an important and 
fundamental work for the farm- 
ing interests of the country; and 
that their work should not lightly 
be thrown aside.’’ 


‘‘Every person should use two 
quarts of milk a day. The great 
races of the world, from the time 
of Abraham, were the races whose 
diet had milk as its basis. Dairy 
products supply the only protec- 
tive foods likely to be used in 
sufficient quantity in the Ameri- 


‘normal 
growth in children, protect norm- 
al health in adults and prevent be- 
gining of senile decay.’’—Dr. EH. 
V. MeCollum. 


can diet to produce 


SPRAYED POTATO YIELDS 
SHOW GREAT INCREASE 


Gradually the returns from po- 
tato spraying demonstrations held 
throughout the state by farmers 
cooperating with county agents 
and the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege agricultural expension divi- 
sion are showing yields that prom- 
ise to give more convineing proof 
than ever that spraying and good 
seed are the secret of successful 
spud growing: 

To date the best record for yield 
of sprayed potatoes over unspray- 
ed is reported from the farm of 
S. S. Tussey, Martinsburg, Blair 
county. Mr. Tussey’s sprayed 
rows gave 199 bushels per acre, 
more than unsprayed. The spray- 
ed yield was 408 bushels and un- 
sprayed, 209 bushels per aere. 


For Sale at your Dester 
ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Made in five grades 


IN THE SECOND ANNUAL SALE OF THE SUMMIT COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
_ FRIESIAN CLUB YOU ARE OFFERED AT YOUR OWN PRICE 


Head of high class, high producing, tuberculin-tested Hol- 
steins, many from accredited herds. 


Many have records or are out of record dams, 
and sired by bulls with records up to 34 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 


lb. daughter of Rose Hall Pontiac Pietertje, and bred 


to a 34 Ib. bull. 


Space prohibits further discussion. 
for it will be worth your while. 
tle have a reputation for making good. 


Remember, Summit County Fair Grounds, Akron, Nov. 16, 1921 
Summit County Holstein-Friesian Club, Ohio Holstein-Friesian Association 


H. C. BARKER, Field Secretary, TIFFIN, OHIO - 


Every one selected. 
Every one guaranteed. 


“includes 48 cows and heifers, fresh or due right away; 
alves and 5 bulls. 


r40y 


12 yearlings, 


Be at the sale, 
Summit County Cat- 
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REPRESENTING CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYMEN’S ORGANIZATION 
- OF OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 


g Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 


A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Sellin 
Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
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The Barnesville 
amber of Commerce ~ 


Occupies this space in The Dairymen’s Price Reporter 


—_— BECAUSE —— 


It believes in close co-operation between a 
the FARMS and the TOWN. It believes : 
that the prosperity of each is essential to 

the prosperity of the other. 
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Manufactures mining cars, window glass,cigars,shirts 

© overalls, boxes, cut glassware, paper products and dairy Uc 
products. We operate two wholesale groceries and a its 

arne Coy \ ] e wholesale notion store. Our retail stores are equal to fic 
those of towns of 20,000 population. We will welcome ie 

new factories and new residents. Uc 
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WRITE TO ANY OF THE OFFICERS OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE WHOSE NAMES APPEAR IN 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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THEY ARE ANXIOUS TO EXTEND EVERY COURTESY 


| 


Alfani 


TU 


A. W. LAUGHLIN, President 2 : Se E. C, STEWART, Secretary _ 
C. A. BRATTON, Treasurer “ ey 


- 


E. P. White, C. E. Bradfield, M. T. McClelland, Geo. M. Giffen, O. M. Smith, Vice Presidents 
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A SPLENDID WATER 
WORKS SYSTEM 
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L. P. BAILEY 


Even when all dressed up and at a 
picnic, Mr. Bailey can be found think- 
ing about some problem. We caught 
him at the D. C. 8. Company piecnie in 
his natural thinking posture. 


HILE I believe the Jersey cow 
to be the most economical pro- 
_ ducer of human food of all 
: =! animals, in this article we will 
consider the subject in a broader sense. 
As long as babies are born with stom- 
achs and we desire men and women both 
physically and mentally strong, there 
must be a demand for cow’s milk. Her 
_ product contains all the food nutrients, 
: properly balanced, necessary for the 
_ full development of childhood to ma- 
_ turity; her product enters into combin- 
ations of more foods than any other 
half dozen products of the soil, water 
or air; her product is the most palat- 
able of all foods and most economical 
at present market prices. 


There is unquestionable evidence the 
_ mentality and physical strength of any 
nation increases as the consumption of 


_ milk increases. 


It has been chemically demonstrated, 
_ if one pound of the best steak is worth 
30 cents as food, one quart of milk is 
_ worth 20 cents; if one pound of sliced 
_ ham is worth 25 cents, one quart of milk 
is worth 164 cents. In addition to this, 
_ milk taken with other foods adds 5% 
_ to the digestibility of all. 


A further example of the cow’s effi- 
ciency is that a cow giving 6,000 
pounds of milk in one year adds more 
than 720 pounds dry solid food for 
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as By L. P. BAILEY 


repeat the.operation the next year and 
a calf each year to grow into another 
cow or steer. The gain on a beef steer 
in one year averages less 
pounds raw matter, 100 pounds dry 
matter, not all digestible and you have 
to take the life of the steer to get the 
100 pounds. 


The above is a most dependable basis 
for hope of the future dairy farmer. I 
know of nothing in agriculture offering 
equal possibilities, 


My plea is for the special dairy cow, 
her functions are as closely defined as 
those fo the race horse and the draft 
horse, : 


Four Breeds to Select From 
In this country we have four distinct 
breeds of dairy cattle—Jersey, Holstein, 
Guernsey and Ayrshire, all developed 
along dairy lines for many hundred 
years. We have this accumulated ex- 


than 500 ° 


borrow her butter money for my per- 
sonal expense and to pay for the little 
equipment we had on the farm. She 
would only make the loan on condition 
I would raise more suitable feed for the 
cows and buy more real dairy cows to 
make more money. 

She was very kind to me and I finally 
became interested. A partnership was 
formed, money seemed to come easier 
and faster, and then it never cramped 
my hands to milk and has not for more 
than forty years. Since then I think 
that I have not taken second place to 
any man in the United States in inter- 
est and enthusiasm for the dairy cow. 

Two Common Cows 

From 1874 to 1880 my wife had, 
amongst others, two especially good 
‘ows of no known breeding. They were 
just common mongrels. Since then we 
have owned hundreds of purebreds with 
but fewer better butter producers 


Some of the young calves of the L. P. Bailey herd. 


man, all digestible, and the cow left to 
perience to base our selections, so it 
seems to me unwise to go outside these 
four breeds to select dairy stock. 


I was not reared on a dairy farm or 
in a dairy section and knew practically 
nothing of dairying until I was nearly 
thirty years old. During my boyhood 
days it was customary for the farmers’ 
wives to keep a few cows for family 
use and exchange butter for the few 
groceries used in the family. The pre- 
vailing feeling in that community, 
amongst men and boys, was that milk- 
ing cows belonged exclusively to the 
women folks. In fact we thought it 
beneath the dignity of men and boys to 
milk cows. 


I imagined it cramped my hands to 
milk and did not get this out of my 
system until I realized that my wife 
was making more money from her cows 
than I was from all the farm crops. 


Finally I really had to go to her to 
among all than those two common cows. 

Other farmers’ wives in that com- 
munity were anxious to buy the heifer 
calves out of those cows and the men 
who loved their wives wanted the male 
calves. We were offered three to four 
times as much for those calves as we 
could secure for calves from our other 
cows. We needed the money so aw- 
fully bad and it made the temptation 
so great we sold them. Our neighbors 
thought we were doing them a favor 
and we thought we were wronging our- 
selves in selling such promising pros- 
pects. 


We watched the development of those 
heifers into cows. They were all dis- 
appointments. None were ever equal 
to their dams as dairy cows. Those two 
cows were ‘‘sports.’? There was noth- 
ing further back of them to fix their 
quality in the offspring, 


The dairy barn and residences on the L. P, Bailey farm. 
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re Dairying with Pure Bred Herd 


eaves 


Medal awarded L. P. Bailey & Sons, 
Tacoma, Ohio, for best milk and cream 
exhibited at the World’s Exposition 
held in San Francisco, 
collection of nearly one hundred medals 
won for showing cattle and dairy pro- 
ducts at State Fairs, National Dairy 
Shows, ete. 


Same with Beast as Man 

We belong to the Caucasion race of 
men. The characteristic white is so 
fixed in our ancestry that we know to 
a certainty every child born to Caucas- 
ian parents will be a white child. On 
the other hand, if there is any known 
negro blood in the ancestry, no matter 
ho wmany generations back, such par- 
ents will have an innate fear their oc- 
spring will carry some of the disting- 
uishing features of the negro race, 
kinky hair, flat nose and thick lips. 

This principle of breeding ‘‘Like 


produces Like’’ applies to our domestic 


animals the same as to man. 


Loosing Struggle During Panic 

The winter of 1873 we bought a farm 
of 115 acres, fairly good buildings and 
fertile soil. We paid $7500 for the 
farm and was obliged to pay from 8% 
to 10% interest on a debt of $4,000. 
With the panic of 1873 we had a loosing 
struggle for six years, selling the farm 
the spring of 1879. We had little capi- 
tal left but health and lots of vim and 
hope. 


We then rented farms for eight years, 
the first one contained 250 acres, one- 
third in timber, land poor and worse 
fences and buildings. There were no 
stabling for cows. We rented this farm 
for six years at $400 per year cash rent 
with permission to go to the timber and 
cut out all we wanted for the farm. 
With two yoke of oxen and a team of 
horses, we cut and hauled logs to a 
nearby saw mill for lumber. We built 
a cow stable by planting four rows of 
locust posts ten feet apart on the out- 


(Continued on page 5) 
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J. ©. NEFF 
County Agent, Belmont County 


An interesting feature about Belmont 
» County is its ability to produce or at- 
tract thoro-bred men as well as dairy 
cattle, In securing County Agent Neff, 
the county lost none of its reputation. 
We find him a young man filled with 
sound and practical ideas to assist the 
farmers, and he has the necessary 
“‘yep’’ to do the job. His policy to 
consult rather than assume his work 
and the wishes of Belmont County far- 
mers has won their fullest confidence 
and co-operation. 


The life of any organization, whether 
it be a church, a fraternal society, bank, 
grange, Farm Bureau or what not de- 
pends absolutely on the purpose of such 
an organization and the extent to which 
the organization serves its purpose. Di- 
rector of Agriculture, L. J. Taber, says: 
‘Por any agricultural organization to 
live, it must serve, really serve, rural 
life.’’ But these statements are noth- 
ing other than logical. If a hen won’t 
lay eggs, we sell her, if a cow doesn’t 
fill a pail, she loses her home, if our 
flivver won’t run, we at least have it 
repaired. And so, the Farm Bureau, be- 
ing but a yearling will find itself sub- 
jected to the ‘‘acid test’’ during the 
next two or three years. Naturally 
Farm Bureau members are wondering 
if their organization can deliver the 
goods, but lucky for the organization, 
a majority of the members realize that 


“How Shall We Pro 


DAIRYMEN 


is 


‘‘they’’? are the Farm Bureau and 

know that success depends on them. So 

how shall We proceed in order that the 

Farm Bureau may withstand the ‘‘acid 

test??? ‘ 

Can the Past Offer Us Any Encourage- 
ment? 


‘Belmont County has had a ‘‘New’’ 
Farm Bureau for nine months and ‘to at 
least the majority of its members, the 
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organization has proven its worth, or 
rather justified its existence. Several 
worthy projects, began in late spring 
and early summer, have rendered serv-- 
ices to Belmont County farmers and a 
brief summary of the accomplishments 
can be given here. : 


Belmont County, being adapted to 
community, rather than township lines, 
is organized by communities. The 
county organization consists of twenty- 


at the 1921 picnic. 


© 


Some of the good lookin 


g members of Wheeling and Barnesville Locals, 
The Price Reporter photogra 
able by the fact that they had just finished eatin 
like Belmont County’s unexcelled berries, 
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COMMUNITY BREEDING & 


That old statement in the scripture, ‘‘No man liveth unto himself 
alone,’’ is especially true of the dairyman who is interested in pure bred 
live stock. Suecess in any cause demands ability and persistency, but the 
day has gone by when the ability and persistency of one individual unaided 
can secure maximum returns. When ability and that old-fashioned staying 
quality of the individual is multiplied by community organization and 
association with other individuals, success becomes inevitable. 
never pays and the breeder that thinks about himself alone and is not con- 


develop in the profession and will probably soon become a ‘‘has been’’ in 


When we can interest a whole community in one line of work, then that 
community begins to stand out for its worthwhile accomplishments along a 


submerged in the community progress are in reality more outstanding in 
their profession than they possibly could stand as individuals without com- 


The farmer in the twentieth century must realize that when he develops 
the community organization in which he is interested he is not losing his 
identity but is really joining his forces with the other forces in the locality 


accomplishment are multiplied by the membership interested. 
Belmont County is rich in mineral wealth, being the foremost coal pro- 
ducing county in the commonwealth and one of the great coal producing 


co-operative spirit and the community spirit of those interested in its agri- 


What is true of Belmont County is true of every other County that is 
making marked progress as a live stock center. 
the farmer when he realizes that co-operation should take the place of com- 
petition, that team work should supplant individual effort and that indi- 
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one community Farm Bureau units. Ex- 
tension and other work is carried on 


thru the committee system. Each com- 
munity selects its own project or pro- 
jects and the community project lead- 
ers form a County Committee for each 
project. Thus each piece of work is 
carried into every community that has 
representation on the county commit- 
tee. The administrative affairs of the 
organization are handled by the Board 
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County should stand-out because of the 


A new day will dawn for 
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ome more certainly when you combine 


your individual ability and enthusiasm with that of your neighbors and % 
friends and intelligently work to accomplish worth while ends. 


of Directors, which is composed of the 
County Officers, and the © community 
chairmen, while the business of the ac- 
tual farm bureau work is managed by 
the Executive Committee. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club work in form 
of four clothing clubs, three food clubs, 
three calf clubs, two poultry clubs and 
one pig elub with 95 boys and girls 
finishing was carried on in five coun- 
ties. It is expected that more com: 


Farm Bureau. rt | 
ice Demanded of It? 


Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Company, and their families ~ 
pher had an awful task keeping this grou 


p in standing position, probably account- 
g dinner. See the row of pretty kiddies, 


Fresh air and rich milk makes them 


a) 


Render the 


munities will be ‘represented “nex 
year. 
Good Roads was and still is a prob- 
lem in every community in Belmon 
County and every community was rep- 
resnted on the county good roads com 
mittee. Five meetings were held in 
three weeks and the lowest attendance 
at any meeting was fourteen. Three 
things resulted as follows: Two larg 
danger signals were erected on the Na 
tional Road, expenditure of road mon 
ey in Belmont County was investiga 
ed, and recommendations made to the — 
county commissioners regarding their — 
policies in road building. Soon after 
the Road Committee of the Farm Bu 
reau made their recommendations, the 
Belmont County Good Roads Council, 
an advisory organization to the Count 
Commissioners, made recommendation: 
very similar to those made by the 
Roads Committee of the Farm Bureau 


As advocate of Pure Bred Livestock — 
the Farm Bureau materially assisted 
Edward Bailey and Richard Giffen in 
enrolling 154 farmers in the ‘‘Bette: 
Sires—Better Stock’’ crusade. 


The County Wool Committee repre- 
senting eleven communities distributed 
wool twine and took charge of pool- 
ing wool. 35,000 pounds of wool have _ 
been pooled and many farmers are still 
holding their fleeces, expecting to haul — 
them to Wheeling when the time is 
right. ®. eee 

Belmont County women have shown a 
most splendid spirit of co-operation in 
two lines of work. Recent reports show 
that 51 dress forms demonstration: 
have been held in fourteen communi 
ties with 534 ladies in attendance and — 
299 forms made or promised. In pre 
ervation work sixteen Farm Bureau 
women carried ‘‘cold pack’? canning © 
into as many communities. Six held 
demonstrations reaching 112 persons, 
five held discussion meetings with 85 
ladies in attendance and the other five 
distributed bulletins at various meet 
ings and by personal visits. . 

The Extension Department at the 
Ohio State University is busy securing 
a Home Demonstration Agent for Bel 
mont County. This worker will be roy- 
ally welcomed to the County and s 
is assured of splendid co-operation on 
the part of everyone. é 

‘‘Universal’’ Poultry Culling, arrang 
ed for by the Poultry Committee an 


(Continued on Page Ten) 
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Barnesville, Belmont County, Ohio, situated in a rich agricultural community, has more bank resources and its merchants a larger 


volume of business than is to be found in manufacturing centers of two and three times greater population. 


A BUSINESS MEN’S AND FARMER’S 
TOWN IN ONE 


mer| HEN Hon. D. F. Houston was 

‘Secretary of Agriculture back 

in 1916, he addressed the As- 
Z sociation of Commercial Or- 
: ganization Secretaries upon the subject 
‘‘ Agricultural and Commercial Co-oper- 
_ ation.’’ In speaking of the relation- 
_ ship between town and country he said 


os 


_ ‘‘in a few cases there are indications 


Mr. Houston was right, 
, the cases are few, so few in fact we 

think he must have had Barnesville, 
_ Ohio, in his mind at the time he passed 
_ the remark, 


Barnesville is unusual both within 
- and around. There is evidence of pro- 
- gress everywhere. 


In connection with this issue, the Re- 
af porter had excellent opportunity to 
sound the spirit of mutual interest; to 


existing between the business men of 
Barnesville and the surrounding com- 


_, We say the foundation is there. 


SS The Chamber of Commerce has as- 
_ sisted materially in planning a ‘‘Big- 
_ ger, Better Barnesville.’’ It has erect- 


FUTURE DAIRYING 


_ HOPE IN 
a WITH PURE BRED HERD 


(Continued from page 3.) 


side, spiking on them 2x4 secantling for 
_ stringers, boarding upright for outside 
weather boarding, a clap-board roof, 
rived from the best splitting oak, rigid 
stanchion fastenings, board platform 
: and drop, with a loft overhead for hay 
and grain. This stable was 50 feet long, 
25 feet wide and 14 feet to the square. 
_ It provided room for twenty-eight cows. 


ay) 


th a partly fallen down spring house 


e.< 
which we patched up suitable for our 
ot a se ie: A 


ed and maintains a sign on the National 
road inviting tourists there. It has 
been active in road improvement and 
placing signs along the highways. It 
has arranged finance and _ supervised 
erection of a hotel, a much needed in- 
stitution for the city. Added police 
protection, considered matters of com- 
munity welfare and looked to future 
development. It has made a part of its 
purpose to assist in every possible way 
in developing and maintaining the repu- 
tation of the surrounding community as 
‘‘The Jersey Cattle Center of Amer- 
iea.?? 


. When the Editor of the Reporter 
went into Barnesville he was invited to 
meet with the Chamber of Commerce 
and tell them of any plans he had to 
benefit the community. Ata later mect- 
-ing they invited Mr. L. P. Bailey to 
tell that body of what more could be 
done to help the Jersey breeders. The 
Chamber desires to visit the Grange in 
the near future. 


We say the foundation is there. There 
can be further mutual undertakings by 
close association between the business 
men’s and farmers organizations which 
will be of benefit to all. 


needs. A Cooley creamer, barrel churn 
and small butter worker constituted our 
equipment for dairying. 

We found we needed ice for summer 
use. so we went to the saw mill and se- 
cured slabs with which we erected an 
ice house 12x14 feet square. By packing 
about one foot of saw dust between the 
walls and ice with a foot of saw dust 
covering we were able to keep ice very 
well all summer. 

Purchased Pure Bred Jerseys 

The spring of 1878, somewhat against 
my desire, we traded for a purebred 
Jersey cow, heifer calf and bull. This 
transaction pleased Mrs, Bailey greatly. 


These purebreds were the offspring of 
the first Jersey cattle to cross the Alle- 
gheny mountains. They proved to be 
good ones. The offspring, true to their 
ancestry, always equal or superior to 
their dams. By this time the ‘‘little 
Baileys’’ became interested in study- 
ing the pedigrees. The interest of all 
of us increased so that we found the 
care of the dairy cows became a pleas- 
ure and pride instead of a burden. 

The reputation gained with our two 
‘¢sport’’ cows aided us very much in 
efforts with real dairy bred cattle. We 
inereased our purebreds as fast as pos- 
sible by the natural increase and bought 
grade cows for our milking herd as 
limited means would permit. 

Showed Cattle at Fair 

In 1882 we showed some cattle at the 
West Virginia State Fair held in Wheel- 
ing. It was there I first met Mr. Axtell, 
Editor and founder of the National 
Stockman and Farmer. He noticed my 
interest in my dairy cattle and he be- 
came interested in me. Sometime af- 
terwards, Mr. Axtell wrote me with a 
request to ship some butter to Spahr 
& Miligan, Pittsburgh east end grocers. 

Our first shipments were in two pound 
fiber board packages. Later we secured 
a one pound printer and shipping box 
with trays, and a chamber for ice in 
the center. This attractive package 
and the nicely wrapped pound prints 
attracted much attention. We shipped 
to Spahr & Miligan for about four 
months, nothing said about price but 
our monthly returns were very satis- 
factory. ~After this four months ship- 
ping I went to see Messrs. Spahr & Mili- 
gan and with some degree of fear and 
trembling walked into their fine grocery. 

After introducing myself, I told them 
what we were trying to do on the farm, 
that I thought we could hold the qual- 
ity equal to former shipments and that 
we would do our best to supply the same 
jn winter as in summer. I emphasized 
that we were anxious to make a product 
that would please their customers and 
in return we asked their very best price 


on a year’s contract. After consulting, 
they. said they would give us 35 cents 
per pound the year around if we would 
hold the quality the same as in the past 
and supply the same amount in winter 
as in summer. 

This I considered a good offer consid- 
ering the value of money then in buy- 
ing feeds and labor. Corn was 25 to 
30 cents, oats 15 to 20 cents, wheat 
bran $8 to $10 per ton, labor $12.50 per 
month and board. I accepted and 
thanked them for their offer 


Family Love Feast 

On my return home there was a real 
old fashioned love feast in the family. 
This took ten years off my life and 
made my wife—the real heroine in the 
battle—fifteen years younger. 

When the six years was up, we rented 
another farm on which we spent about 
$150 of our own money in arranging 
stabling for our cows. There was no 
spring house so we made a cave or dug- 
out in the bank below the house. To 
this we siphoned water from a well 
above, and placed in the cave a Cooley 
creamer. We shipped a 20 pound tub 
of butter Mrs. Bailey made in this side 
hill dairy to the first National Dairy 
Show held in America, at Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, during 
the month of May, 1887. Entry was 
jmade as private dairy butter in compe- 
tition with over 200 other entries and 
we secured second prize. This took ten 
years more off my life, restored the 
bloom of youth to my wife’s cheeks and 
made the ‘‘little Baileys’’ leap for joy. 

Traded Threashing Machine for 
Purebreds 

For the first registered stock, pre- 
viously mentioned, we traded an old 
threshing machine valued at about $300. 
This trade was made upon insistance of 
Mrs. Bailey who opposed my running a 
threshing machine. Some years later I 
bought, after personal inspection, a 
registered cow for which I paid $225.00. 


On the same trip I bought six good 
2 eS ee 
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W. C. MeCLAIN & SONS’ FARM 

This attractive home is located about four miles 
“from Bellaire. The owners have developed a fine 
herd of 50 Holstein pure breds, headed by King 
Champion Reka, the fine bull shown in the picture. 
This bull won First Prize at both the Belmont 
County and West Virginia State Fairs this year. 
His sire is King Segis Champion 2nd, who 
was sired by King Segis Champion and from Queen 
Segis Lillith, with a record of 35.07 lbs. butter in 
7 days at 8 years of age. The dam of Reka is Lady 
Reka Buts 398836, with 20.63 lbs. of butter in 7 
days and 548.67 Ibs. of butter in one year at age of 
26 months. Her dam was a 31 lb., 7 day record and 
926 Ib. year record at 3 years of age. His first get 
show great individuality, size and development. 

The heifer shown at left is Forrest City High- 
lawn 519740. She is a twin, her sister being in the 
McClain herd. She is sired by Maplecrest High- 
lawn Cleveland 139636, senior herd sire in the 
Cleveland City Farms herd. Her dam is Nina May 
DeKol, of Cooley Farms, 200,748, with 1046.35 Ibs. 
butter, strictly official test, at 34 years of age. She 
also has a two year old sister with over 800 lbs. 


butter at 2% years. 


The cow-on the right is Mary Pauline Princess 
Her sire was a good grandson of Colantha 
She won 1lith Association 
prize this year in the 4% year, 10 month division 
with 666 lbs. butter and 15,555 lbs. milk for 305 


317,683. 
Johanna Champion. 


days. 


The owners advise they have recently started 
semi-official testing and intend to test the larger 
part of their herd. They are breeding along lines 
The herd is under 
State supervision and it is expected will soon be on 


to develop persistent milkers. 


accredited list. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB WORK 


(By Ralph Richardson) 


Organized club work in Ohio dates 
back to the spring of 1916, when the 
Department of Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work was created as a part of the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service of the Ohio 
State University. For several years 
previous there had been conducted in 
the state various contests, the college” 
having conducted stock judging work 
in 42 counties. The work in these 
counties for several years after 1916 
was developed thru the county and dis- 
triet superintendents of schools and the 
county fair boards. But since the Farm 
Bureau was established as the recog- 
nized organization thru which the Ex- 
tension Service should function, that or- 
ganization has taken the direct re- 
sponsibility with the County Agent and 
the Home Demonstration Agent. 


Club work is started in a county or 
community by having a committee of 
the farm bureau organized to oversee 
and direct the work. Persons who are 
intersted in the boys and girls are se- 
cured as leaders of the local clubs. 
These leaders, together with one of the 
county extension agents (club leader, 
agricultural agent, or home demonstra-’ 


Helen Armstrong’s Pet, a registered 
Jersey by Financial Aviator. ‘She made 
114 lbs. fat in the cow test association 
in ninety days. Owned by R. R. Sutton, 
St. Clairsville, O. Mr. Sutton and Mr. 

_ K. W. Morgan have recently purchased 
Maizie’s Majesty Lad to head their 

herds. He is a grandson of Royal 

Majesty and from a dam with a R. of 
M. test of 686 lbs. butter at 34 years. 
Mr. Sutton believes they have one of 

the best bred bulls in the County and 

expects some exceptionally good off- 
spring. 


tion agent), work out a program of 
work for the club. 

A club consists of five or more boys 
and girls working on the same demon- 
stration. In order to be recognized as 
a club and receive a charter the local 
club must have in addition to five mem- 
bers, a constitution and by-laws, a local 
leader in charge for the entire year 
and a definite program of work. .The 
following kinds of clubs have been or- 
ganized: Food, Clothing, Pig growing, 
Pig Production, Poultry Raising, Poul- 
try (egg laying), Sheep, Beef Calf, Beef 
Cow and Calf, Dairy Calf, Dairy Cow 


Raleigh’s Sensational 515091, daugh- 
ter of Fairy of Woodlawn 385563. Sired 
by Viola’s Noble Sensation 173112. This 
young heifer won first prize at the Fair 
this year as a yearling. Owned by L. 
L. Mercer. 
and Calf, Corn, Potato, 
Stock Judging. 

Appeals to Boys and Girls 

Club work appeals to the normal in- 
terest of the rural boys and girls who 
hunger for association, responsibility, 
and activity. It satisfies these desires 
and gives constructive training for ac- 
tual experiences in life. ness? 

A county club leader is logically the 
person to supervise club work. These 
leaders are employed co-operatively by 
the Ohio State University and the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
contributes towards their salaries and 
expenses. 

A county club leader must have rural 
experience and training of the farm 
and farm home. This experience is 
essential for a proper viewpoint of the 
organized work that should be done in 
the county. He must be interested in 
boys and girls, their problems and ex- 


Garden and 


W. G. McClain & Sons’ Farm 
periences, and have the ability to secure 
their interest and inspire them in their 
work. is 


More than 50,000 boys and girls have 
been touched with club work thru spe- 
cially prepared literature and personal 
visits by emmbers of the Department 


Burns Brighter---Lasts Longer 


SING Standard Carbide in the home is like opening the — 
shutters on a bright, sunny day. It brings in a flood of 
light as bright as sunshine. 


Every farmer needs just that kind of light. If your night 
recreation is to be health-giving, cheer-giving, peace-giving, — 
you must use the brightest of light—Standard Carbide. 


A few handfuls scooped from the blue steel, moisture-proof’ — 
drum and put into your acetylene generator once every other 
day is the full task. Your generator works automatically, just — 
drips water on Standard Carbide, making a non-poisonous, 


light-giving gas. 


THE FARMERS’ STANDARD CARBIDE COMPANY, INC. 
_ Factory, Plattsburg, N. Y. | e waar 
Executive Offices, 15 West 37th Street New York City 


_ Write for full information Kee 


of Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, by special- 
ists from the College, and by the coun- 
ty extension agents. As these boys and 
girls have carried on their demonstra- 
tions and have met together in their 
elub groups, taking an active part in 
ee ee 
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~The old statement by a great scien- 
Pz tist ‘‘that like begets like or likeness 
of some ancestor’? is becoming more 
_ fully understood and appreciated by the 
_ live stock breeders of our 
“4 Modern Agriculture is rapidly demon- 
; strating that the serub farmer and 
_ serub live stock have no place in the 
d present century. We are beginning to 
: realize that blood will tell and that we 
have families in live stock that stand 
- out in the breed preeminently for their 


ability to produce and to reproduce. 


A great cow is an asset to the breed 
_ but if that cow has not the ability to 
transmit her daughters and granddaugh- 
ters those qualities that have made her 
great at the pail she is after all of little 
rn permanent value. When a cow proves 
herself to be an efficient producer, a 
regular breeder and her offspring have 
the qualities that she possessed and 
when those qualities can be improved 
by wise mating, the cow may have an 
inestimable value upon the breed and 
may actually add to the Agricultural 
wealth of the community, the state, or 
en of the nation. 


Among the many families that are 
eveloping Belmont County, is a fam- 
ily that stands out as a Belmont fam- 
ny ily product. In addition to its value 
Binere is a little romance connected with 


_ this particular Jersey family. 


A umber of year ago, long before 
the days of cow testing associations, 
on the farm of Allan Bailey was a 
_ Jersey cow recognized as one of out- 
standing value, a regular breeder with 
_ Satisfactory results, but her real value 
was never suspected until after “her 
‘death and it developed partially as re- 
sult of accident. 


Mr, Bailey formed a very wise habit 
of giving his daughters a J ersey heifer 
for a wedding present. When his sec- 


she was invited to come to the barn- 
yard and select a heifer from a herd of 
bwenty-five that were being taken away 
to pasture. Miss Bailey went into the 
barnyard and most of the calves ran 
a way but one promising young heifer 
ame up and allowed Miss Bailey to 
tread the tag number. Selection was 
nade but Mr. Bailey jokingly remarked, 
“you have picked one of the poorest in 
he lot.’ * 


ia 
ys 


Taber, Barnesville, Ohio. 


country. 


ond daughter announced her engagement - 


y Blyth Family © 


After Miss Bailey had married L. J. 
Taber, the calf changed homes where 
again its value was not suspected until 
as a result of Grange activity and com- 
munity spirit the Barnesville Cow Test- 
ing Association was organized, when 
Lady Blyth led the Association in pro- 
duction. Her heifers as they came for- 
ward also responded splendidly at the 
pail but still the value of the cow was 
not recognized until registry of merit 
work was commenced in the community, 
when it. was at once seen that not only 
the cow but all of her daughters had 
remarkable qualities. 


She stands today unique in the Jer- 


“sey breed, in that three of her daugh- 


ters, all of whom are of different sires, 
have won gold medals and every grand- 
daughter placed on test has qualified 
for a R. of M. record. 

Lady Blyth 3rd No. 249536, was the 
latest member of the family to win a 
gold medal—record 14,200 Ibs. of milk, 
747 Ibs. of fat. Has dropped a fine 
heifer calf and won a gold medal. \ 

The remarkable thing about the Lady 
Blyth family is the capacity and size, 
the robust constitution, the regularity 
as breeders and their uniform high pro-, 
duction. Lady Blyth has dropped a 
living calf every year and at fifteen 
years of age is vigorous and strong. 
All of her daughters will be tested as 
they reach maturity. Unfortunately, 
two of her daughters met with an acci- 
dent and had to be killed, one of whom 
had made 200 lbs. and over of fat in 
her first six months of test. 

Another interesting thing about this 
family is that none of the females have 
ever been sold, although Mr. Taber re- 
fused $1500.00 several years ago for 
Majesty Lady Blyth. The daughters 
have all been born and tested in the 
same barn. ‘ 

If Mr. Taber can secure proper care- 
takers for this family or if he goes back 
to handling them himself they should 
become an outstanding family and ren- 
der a real service to the Jersey breed 
in the section. 


—_ 


HOPE IN FUTURE DAIRYING 
WITH PURE BRED HERD 
(Continued from page 5) 
ee ee 
seeking information how best to care 
for dairy stock. All have ‘been inter- 
ested ever since. 


7 a Four Generations of the Lady Blyth Family 
At the extreme right is shown Lady Blyth 212689, owned By L. J. 

Lady Blyth is the foundation cow of the 
~ Blyth family. At twelve years of age she made 9138 Ibs. of milk, 
534 Ibs. of fat, was dry about a month and dropped a fine calf 
while making the record. Next to her, reading right to left, is 
shown Lady Blyth 2nd, 349652, with record of 12,568 lbs. of milk, 
_ 729 Ibs. of fat and 856 lbs, of butter. She won a gold medal. The 


WANTED! 
De Laval Milker Agents 


The rapidly increasing popularity of and demand 
for De Laval Milkers, enables the De Laval Com- 
pany to take on additional agents to handle their 
products in various dairy sections. 


For any one who can meet the De Laval require- 
ments and is willing to put forth the effort, an at- 
tractive proposition is offered which can bé de- 
veloped into a satisfactory, independent and perm- 


- anent business. 


The type of agent desired is one who has a knowl- 
edge of the dairy business, who understands dairy 
cows, who commands respect in his community, and 
who can give sufficient time to the De Laval line— 
in short, a man who can render the character of 
service for which the De Laval Company is famous, 
and uphold De Laval standards of integrity. 


Previous selling experience is not necessary, nor 


is a large amount of capital. 


All such agents will be 


thoroughly familiarized with every detail of the 
business and will be given all possible assistance. 


If you feel that you have the proper requirements, 
get in touch with us at once. 


The De Laval Seraraiht Company 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


All Were Partners in Business 


All the youngsters were made to feel 
Hope in future dairying with pure bred 
shapely heifers, paying $1000 for the 
six and borrowing money to pay for 
them. Rather a risky venture for young 
people without experience, but encour- 
aged by our past experience in caring 
for dairy cattle and making and sell- 
ing their products we thought the in- 
vestment a safe one, which it proved to 
be. 


This addition to our purebred stock 
gave us quite a herd of purebreds and 
some stotk to sell for which we readily 
found buyers at prices equivalent to 
those we paid. 


We soon gained a reputation in the 
community for having superior stock. 
Our family of four boys and two girls, 


now old enough to see and feel this 
recognition, became interested in the 
they were partners in the business. We 
showed our stock at the fairs and their 
products—milk, cream and butter win- 
ning many prizes, 

This was accomplished by all pulling 
together for the best in everything. The 
boys and girls have grown to manhood 
and womanhood, all having families of 
their own at the present time to the ex- 
tent of twenty-three grandchildren and 
one great grandchild, so far all inter- 
ested in the Jersey cow and her pro- 
duets. 

Furthermore, a source of pride, pleas- 
ure and profit to the founders, all hold 
a royal allegiance to the old homestead. 
Excepting one family of three, all live 
within a half hour drive of the parent 
nest. 


next. cow is Majesty’s Lady Blyth, 298722, Class AA R. of M. She 
has, a record of 15,516.6 lbs. of milk 787 lbs. of fat and 921 Ibs. of 
butter. Won a gold medal, now on retest and should win another, 
The cow shown on extreme left is Blyth Majesty Helen, 403517, 
the first grand daughter of old Lady Blyth to be placed on test. 
Her record is 12,343 lbs. of milk, 611 lbs. of fat, and 719 Ibs. of 


butter. 
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BELMONT COUNTY 


A few months ago, a young man from 
Belmont County told us he would like 
to see an issue of the Reporter tell 
about some of the good work farmers 
and dairymen of Belmont County had 
under way, so we went down to see 
what was going on. The things we 
found are very much talked about in 


“this issue, but of course we were par- 


ticularly interested in the dairy in- 
dustry there. If the dairymen there 
had any thing good, we wanted to pass 
it along to members of the D. C. S. 
Company. 

We loaded up our old flivver with 
cameras and after bobbing back and 
forth across the Ohio river a few times 


(paying toll with every bob) we struck 


out into beautiful rolling country 


where nature has done her best to be- 
stow full measure of natural resourc- 
es upon an industrious people. The 
day was finished by attending a meet- 
ing of the Barnesville Local. 


You know how a young man feels 
in his first pair of long pants, well, 
that’s how we sized up the first night 
in Barnesville. We were right in the 
community where one of the largest 
and most progressive D. CG, S. Company 
Locals is located, where L. P. Bailey ’s 
wife first saw the good qualities of 
Jersey cows, where L. J. Taber started 
his Grange work, where the Barnes- 
ville Cow Testing Association made 
+wo world’s records and where we af- 
terward learned of many other good 
things. 

We thought Barnesville was the 
whole show insofar as Belmont. County 
agriculture was concerned, but after 
being induced to look around we find 
it is pretty live all over. However, we 
still believe it is the main stage. 

We found Belmont County dairymen 
to be more than interested in good 
“cows developed thru careful breeding. 
There are hundreds of herds of good 
Jersey cows, several herds of Guern- 
seys and several of Holsteins. 


DAIRYMEN’S P 


How the Breeders Work 

In the first place we want to speak 
about the Guernseys and the Holsteins. 
In the most cases these herds are pure- 
breds. 
total number of cows in the County, 
the figures on either breed would be 
small, yet we know there are more 
good Holsteins and Guernseys in Bel- 
mont County than in some counties 
where these breeds predominate. The 
point we want to emphasize is whether 


Guernsey or Holstein, the owner be- 


lieves in keeping the best type of cow 
in that particular breed. 

The small number of breeders of 
either Holstein or Guernsey makes it 
difficult for them to enter into any ex- 
tensive sales or community breeding 
plan. However, we visited several 
herds of these two breeds and the 
owners were apparently progressing. - 

The Jersey breeders have a more fay- 
orable position in the development of 
qo-operative sales and breeding pro- 
grams and are taking advantage of all 
their possibilities. 

A thing which struck us as most un- 
usual was the good spirit prevailing 
amongst breeders regardless of whether 
Jersey, Holstein or Guernsey. 


We wanted to take some pictures, so_ 


we inquired who the owners of good 
stock were. In not one single instance 
did a man tell us he owned the best 
stock we could find. Invariably we 
were informed to go to a neighbor or 
some breeder in another part of the 
County where we would find some ex- 
tra good stock. Perhaps we would go 
and ask the same question and be told 
the fellow who had sent us over owned 
better stock that he had. Then a 
Jersey man would ask, ‘‘Have you 
been over to Billy MeClain’s yet? He 
has some good Holsteins,’’ or ‘‘Have 
you been over to Patten’s at St. 
Clairsville? He-has some good Guern- 
seys.’? 

This is a remarkable spirit to pos- 
sess in a community. So much differ- 
ent than we sometimes hear among 
breeders who seem to believe it neces- 
sary for them to run down another 
breed of cows and often times their 
neighbors who breed the same kind. 
Quite often some fellow will whisper in 
your ear, ‘‘Is that so that Bill was 
thrown out of the breed association for 
giving fake papers, or I’ll bet Jake’s 
cows won’t pass tuberculin test.’’ 

The Jersey Cattle Club 

The Belmont County Jersey Cattle 
Club is undertaking great work for 
their Jersey breeders. Last spring each 


‘of the members donated a calf to the 


Club for each 25 cows they owned. A 
sale was held and the proceeds of the 
sale placed in the treasury for .adver- 
tising purposes. 

One of the first things they did 
was to have a number of signs made 
and erected over the county which ad- 
vertised the food value of their pro- 
duct. } 

The National Highway passes thru 
the County and is traveled by a large 
number of turists. In making a trip 
over twenty miles of this road we 
counted auto license tags from 14 
states. At each end of this road as it 
enters the County, the Club has erect- 
ed sign boards as shown on the cover. 
page of this issue. ; 

The Club has done some advertising 
outside of the County to attract buy- 
ers, but the fact of the matter is, the 
officers believe the wisest policy is to 
direct effort in further increasing the 


Figuring on percentage of the 
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“number of breeders in the Coun ry. The fi 
demand for stock, due to the reputa-— 
tion the County has gained all over 


the United States as the foremost Jer- 
‘sey Center, already exceeds available 
supply. The Club knows inereased 
breeding activities is necessary if they 
are to continue to supply the constant- 
ly imereasing demand. es 
Buyers of cattle are much like any 
other buyer. They congregate where 
they feel sure they can buy their goods. 
Jersey buyers go to Belmont County 
prompted by the same reasoning that 
sends a tire man to Akron to buy tires, 
or an auto man to Detroit to buy 
autos. The tire man would hardly go 
to Detroit nor the auto man to Akron 
if they wanted to buy from the makers 
of the goods they were solely interest- 
ed in. 


The prestige Belmont County has 
gained thru out the country and the ex- 
tensiveness of its present Jersey breed- 
ing operations brings possibilities to 
every breeder in the County regardless 
of his size. The man with small capi 
ital and limited breeding facilities has 
opportunity here that he would not 
have in but few if any other place. 
The Club wants more dairymen in the 
County to take up careful breeding. 
They want the man with limited means 
to start in a modest way and gradually 
benefit in this community enterprise. 


Well Situated for Dairying 
The County is well situated for 
dairying. he soil readily yields to 
modern methods of cultivation, giving 
abundance of forage and grain crops. 
There are many good fields of alfalfa 


to be found and with careful atten-_ 


tion can be profitably grown. The air 
has a noticeable freshness and purity 
and there is an abundance of cool 
spring water. The hillsides furnish a 
wealth of blue grass pasture. Martins 
Ferry, Bridgeport and Bellaire on the 
Ohio side and Wheeling on the West 
Virginia side of the Ohio river fur- 
nish first class fluid milk markets. 
Three Cow Testing Associations 


Cow Testing Associations have been 
recognized as a valuable aid in dairy 
development in the County for a num- 
ber of years. ‘There are three Asso- 
ciations at the present time, all of 
which are showing remarkable prog- 
ress. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE BOYS 


Few boys ever live who do not at 
some time anticipate opportunity and 
hope for their future success. It has 
been the same for centuries. Boys 
have grown into men and seen their 
hopes realized or lost. 

Those who have succeeded have been 
the ones to create opportunity for 
themselves, to accept it and push for- 
ward with patience and increasing de- 
termination. Those who have lost have 
been the ones casting about without 
aim and patience to stay on the right 
side of the road. ‘They have perhaps 
decided opportunity never knocked at 
their door and left them without a 
chance. ‘ e 

In the future we will see the same 
things that have occurred in the past. 
Some boys will grow up and climb to 
the top of the ladder, while others will 
never go higher than the first rung. 
The boys on the farm today should 
think of this and commence to plan 
their future if they have not already 
done so. 


Boys who think they must leave the — 


= 


Ce» 


is reaching the top of the ladder. 
He started amidst those surround- — 
ings which most boys consider -their — 
barrier and give up in discouragement. — 
He had no money and was forced to 
give up school and go to work. He 
worked, saved his money and made 
use of any extra time to broaden his 
education. In time he married the 
best girl he could find, rented a farm 
and continued to work and study. In 
community affairs he was active and — 
gave liberally of time in behalf of oth- — 
ers. He gained the confidence and — 
backing of his neighbors and eventu- 
ally became Master of the Ohio State 
Grange. While working for others he 
was also making progress on his farm. 
Today we see his farm stocked with 
that wonderful herd of Jersey cows— 
“‘the Lady Blyth Family,’’? and in rec-_ 
ognition of his ability the State of © 
Ohio has called him to direct is agri- — 
cultural affairs. os 
Boys of today have wonderful oppor- 
tunity just as they have always had. 
It ig not the surroundings but the boy 
himself who must determine where his — 
limit shall be. Re. 
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TAKING THE PHOTOGRAPHS — 


Photographs of cows used in this . 
issue were taken at some disadvantage 
and ean hardly be expected to show up j 
the real form and qualities of the indi- 
viduals. We found the weather very. 
much against our work and it was ne- 
cessary to pose the animals: without. 
washing and cleaning up as is custo-_ 
mary in photograph work. Most of the 
photos were taken shortly after milking. 
Late September is also the time of ye at 
when pastures are short and unless spe- 
cial care is taken the cows cannot be 
found in show condition. oe 

It was our intention to show man; 
more herds, but as stated, bad we 
forced us to abandon these planus. 

We wish to thank those who so w 
ingly gave of their time and effort 
secure material for this effort. Our p 
pose has been to do some good for B 
,mont County dairymen by awake 
‘further interest to back progres 
efforts. We also. believe there are 80 
good to be gleaned by dairymen in 
territories of the D. C. S. Compan 


NOTICE TO READERS 


We have two or three especially 
articles that were written for this ¢ 
tion, but unfortunately space wil 
permit their publication until the 
issue.—Editor. Fe, 


Paid on 
Deposit Accounts 


BARN 


Geet New is In Dairy Bark eonnricton 


Building a dairy barn on the eueenta 
Db pottle principle is the new idea being carried 
out on the T. J. Rogers farm near Barnes- 
ville in Belmont County. With the thermos 
bottle it is the principle of two walls with 
an open space between them that prevents 
heat and cold from penetrating the inner wall 
and thus enables the bottle’s contents to re- 
tain its original temperature for many hours. 
The advantage of this principle applied to 
dairy barn and silo construction is readily 
evident. The barn in question at the time 
the accompanying photographs were taken 
in September was being constructed by G. E. 
ooper; Contractor of Barnesville. 
Two reinforced concrete walls are erected 
simultaneously with Van Guilder forms.—The 
air space between them, serving as a barrier 
to heat, cold and dampness, helps to keep 
the building cool and comfortable in summer 
and warm and dry in winter. In addition 
this system makes possible a reinforced con- 
rete building with its fire-safeness, rat- 
-proofness, permanence and small upkeep ex- 
pense, at a surprisingly low cost. Stucco is 
§ plied directly to the concrete, making the 
building very attractive. 
- Construction work is rapid with Van 
uilder forms. Less than thirty days elapsed 
between the time of breaking ground and 
the taking of photos shown. Considerably 
-g greater headway would have been made but 
r the fact solid rock was encountered in 
ecavating work which required blasting. 
n operating the steel forms, immediately 
ter the concrete has been placed in the ~ 
ld and tamped, the operator raises a 
which releases the mould from the 
nerete. Both walls are quickly made and 
id in one operation. The form is then 
moved along and the next section of wall is 
i “The Rogers barn is 36x98 with wing 32x40. 
Pure air intakes and foul air outlets provide 
modern ventilation. Another commendable 
feature is a large number of windows will 
provide plenty of light. The basement has 
seventy-two windows. Two 12-ft. silos, 36 
_ feet high and holding 140 tons of silage are 
included. 


The farm consists of 465 acres, over a 
third of which is virgin timber. According 


Double wall concrete barn under construction on the T. J. Rogers farm, 
Barnesville, Ohio. Upper insert shows a section of silo wall. Notice 
the air space between walls. 


to the owners, the new barn will provide a 


home for Pure Bred Jersey Cattle. 


EVERAL years ago I, like many 
an other young man, con- 
ceived the idea there was re- 
ally no chance to do and be 
body on the farm. That it only 
it hard work from sunrise to sun- 
with no days off and little com- 
ation, and that if I was to do 
something worth while in the world, I 
must go to the city. 

With this idea in mind, due arrange- 
rents were made and I with my fam- 
moved to Wheeling, W: Va., where 
was to drive a milk wagon. After 
ne year as a driver, my employer de- 
siring to sell out, made me a good pro- 
sition which I accepted and for nearly 


. As to my success or failure in 
venture I will say nothing other 
that the experience I gained has 
ven very helpful in that I feel I can 
times have a better understanding 
some of the problems that confront 
distributor. E 


‘Not All Gold That Glitters’’ 
After being in the city for about ten 
‘s I come to realize the truth of the 
ying, ‘‘all is not gold that glit- 
s.’? My opinion is in order to be 
y successful in the city one must 
ork just a little harder with more 
o the day and fewer days for 
re than on the farm. 

a good opportunity to dispose 
y business in Wheeling at a fair 
This I did and moved back to 
n where I have been ever since. 


Press on to the Goal Ahead 


(By O. J. Bailey.) - 


down and the soil had lost much of its 
fertility. I fixed up the fences and 
patched the old stable and then start- 
ed out to look for my cows for my in- 
tention was to continue in the dairy 
business, only I expected to follow the 
producing rather than the distributing 
end. 
Selecting My Cows 


The first question in the selection of 
my cows was what breed should I have 
and whether pure bred or grades. It 
did not take long to decide the breed 
for I had moved into a Jersey com- 
munity and if there is one thing more 
than another that I think a young far- 
mer expecting to keep cows should do, 
it is to breed the same kind of live 
stock his neighbors are breeding. 


As to the second question I figured 
something like this: As far as _ the 
amount of milk was concerned I believe 
a person can eventually breed up a 
grade herd so they will produce as much 
milk as a pure bred, the amount of feed 
will be practically the same. But 
there is the offspring to consider and 
here is where the pure breds come on 
ahead. I figured that the calves from 
pure bred cows would sell for three or 
four times as much as calves from a 
grade herd and here is where the real 
profit in either herd is realized. While 
the pure breds cost more to start with, 
the selling price of the calves was and 
still is so much greater that it pays a 
mighty good dividend on the invest- 
ment. 

There was another element entering 
in and which was more important to 


Lower insert shows pure air intake. 


Modern ventilation with plenty of light has been carefully planned. 


me than what I realized in dollars and 
cents from my investment. I was the 
father of five sturdy boys and I be 
lieved by purchasing pure bred cows, 
my boys would take pride in them more 
so than if they were grades and would 
consequently become more interested in 
carrying out the work. Then we could 
all pull together with a common inter- 
est and the boys would feel there to be 
something in farm life after all. 
Strictly Clean and Sanitary 

This settled, I bought my cows, 30 
head of pure bred cows and heifers in 
all, brought them home and commenced 
operations. My equipment as I said 
before was very common, in fact every- 
one can have as good equipment as I 
had, but I have always tried to keep 
everything strictly clean and sanitary. 
I care not how expensive equipment 
may be if it is not kept clean you will 
fail. 

I have always tried to keep the best 
herd sire that I could afford, thereby 
increasing the production of each suc- 
ceeding generation. A good bull is more 
than half the herd both for production 
and offspring. 

Joined Cow Testing Association 

The opportune time came for a cow 
testing association and I believe that 
every farmer milking at least a half 
dozen cows should be a member of this 
kind of an organization. In our cow 
testing association, the fat production 
has been increasing each year since its 
organization until last year when it 
dropped just a few pounds probably due 
to the fact so many good cows have 
been sold out of our association or some 
general condition which seemed to lower 
butterfat production over many dairy 
districts, 


I have known some men who were 
rather indifferent as to their cows and 
their porduction and who have since 
joined the association and there follow- 
ed a decided change. Interest increased 
in their work, their cows were better 
cared for and needless to say they have 
better herds and are having better re- 
turns for their labor. 

We know our association has been a 
great help to us in selling surplus stock. 
We publish our reports regularly and 
everybody who is interested in dairy 
cattle read them, consequently our asso- 
ciation became known far and wide. 


As a direct result of our cow testing 
association and our community breed- 
ing, we have sold from this county in 
the last five or six years close to forty 
car loads of cattle and could have sold 
more if they could have been found, 

Still Offers Opportunity 

In summing up I want to say, I be- 
lieve no other business affords a better 
chance for development or a better out- 
look for a future to a young man with 


Continued on Page 13) 


Fern Lad’s Colonel, Reg. Jersey herd 
sire on farm of R. R. "Sutton, St. Clairs- 
ville, Ohio, for four years. He has 
proved to have the essential qualities 
of a first class sire. This bull is for 
sale now as Mr. Sutton does not wish to 
inbreed his heifers, 
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Officers of Barnesville and Wheeling Locals, Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Company. At extreme right is shown Director A. W.- 
This picture was taken at time of 1921 Annual Picnic held at Fair Grounds, St. Clairsville, Ohio. 


Place. 


ball game was staged between the two Locals (a good suggestion to other Locals). 


“HOW SHALL WH PROCEED?’’ 


(Continued from page 4.) 


carried. out by the County Agent, 
Smith-Hughes instructor and four poul- 
trymen, reached 1178 farmers thru 52 
culling demonstrations. Every com- 
‘munity was represented in this pro- 
ject. Definite reports are not available 
regarding the actual number of hens 
culled other than at demonstrations, but 
nevertheless, poultry culling is in the 
air. 

The County Purchasing 
representing all communities 
out a rather unique buying system and 
then proceeded to put it into opera- 
The system was headed up with 


Committee 
worked 


tion. 


Majesty’s Noble Blyth 180471, owned 
by Clyde W. Pickering and D. B. Arm- 
strong, of St. Clairsville, O. This bull 
-eomes from the L. J. Taber herd. He 
is a grandson of Noble of Oaklands and 
was sired by Glory’s Noble, a bull with 
16 B. of M. daughters ranging from 672 
to 457 Ibs. of fat at from 4 to 6 years. 
His dam is Blyth’s Majesty Helen with 
two R. of M. records, the last of which 
was in the A. A. class with 12,342 lbs. 
milk and 608 lbs. of fat. He isa grand- 
son of Majesty’s Lady Blyth. 


a County Purchasing Agent and affairs 
were carried on in a very business like 
way without any trouble other than 
ordinary. Seventeen communities pur- 
chased cither acidphosphate or lime 
or both. 531 tons of acid phosphate 
and 430 tons of lime were sold to Farm 
Bureau members thru the purchasing 
system. The total business amounted 
to approximately $11,750. In estimat- 
ing the saving to Belmont County farm- 
-ergs on the fertilizer alone, a conserva- 
tive figure would be $5 per ton as a re- 
sult of cb-operative action within the 
county to say nothing of the effect the 
State and National organizations have 
had on fertilizer prices. 
- Six poultry demonstrations and three 
orehard demonstration farms have been 
conducted by Farm Bureau and the 
Ohio State University co-operatively. 
The above are conducted to demonstrate 


the value of a farm flock or an orchard 
under proper management. 

The Belmont Live Stock Company, or- 
ganized under the auspices of the Farm 
Bureau, has shipped five cars of live- 


Viscountess Hambleton, 301560, is a 
real cow with a record of 12,571.1 lbs. 
of milk, 616.7 lbs. of fat in one year. 
She is a Register of Merit cow in the 
A, A. Class». Owned by O. J. Bailey, 
Tacoma, Ohio. 


stock to date. About 85 farmers have 
shipped thru the Company and have 
saved from $.75 ‘to $1.00 in marketing 
charges. Se 

A feature of the 1921 County Fair 
was the Farm Bureau educational ex- 
hibits. and ‘‘Achievement’’ Day. The 
Farm Bureau officers claim they always 
expect to let folks know that there is 
a Farm Bureau at the Fair. ; 

Another feature of past Farm Bureau 
work in Belmont County is the ‘‘ Mes- 
senger.’? The ‘*Messenger’’ carries 
Farm Bureau and Extension news to 
Farm Bureau members every month. 

Thus it would seem, considering that 
the organization is just getting started, 
that the efforts of the first nine months’ 
work have not been in vain and that 
past accomplishments ought to offer en- 
couragement and spur us on to another 
year’s work. The question is how ean 
the organization be of more service and 
reach more farmers—‘‘How carry the 
work further, even to the utmost parts 
of the county.’’ : 

But Still There Are Some 
“Byen though the Farm Bureau has 
earrigd its work to many farms and 
into many far mhomes, still there are 
those who ask the ‘‘universal ques- 
tion,’’? about’ the ‘‘Ten Dollars.’ 
‘(What has the Farm Bureau done?’’ 
asks someone, yet, that very same one 
does not stop to find the answer right 
within himself. The Farm Bureat or- 
ganization is merely a machine and 
only as its membership takes an active 
part and propels the machine can. the 
membership expect to find accomplish- 


ments. Experience shows that those 
who ‘‘take part’’ in the work of the 
Farm Bureau—or any other organiza- 
tion for that matter—are the 6nes that 
‘‘nartake’’ of the benefits. 
The Situation As It Is 

Belmont County has a rather pecu- 

liar situation with respect to the Farm 


During the afternoon, a 
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Bureau. In many counties, the Farm — 
Bureau is the first organization on the — 
field and is therefore the Pioneer. How- 
ever, in Belmont County, Cow Testing © 
Associations, Breed Associations, Wool 
Growers‘ Associations, Boys and Girls 


MS 


(Continued on Page 11) . 


have to make. 


Be a “Peptimist’ 


What is a ‘‘Peptimist?’’ It is an Optimist 
full of ‘‘pep.’’ <A ‘‘Peptimist’’ is the merchant 
- who smilingly cleans his shelf and pockets his 
loss and builds on a new basis. 
workman who cheerfully chases work until he 
catches it regardless of what sacrifices he may 
He is the farmer who sees the = 
prices of his crops fall and grimly proceeds to - 
till more land and raise larger crops. He is 3 
the citizen who is willing to stake all on his 
country and its future and is willing to take — 
hard knocks to make good. 


Be a ‘‘Peptimist.’’ If you are you will be a 
bank depositor and make your money work as 
faithfully and efficiently as you do yourself. 


ET # 


————— 


Dollar Savings & Trust Co 
~ Fils National Bank = 


Combined resources 
Over Thirty-eight Millions 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


He is the 


\ 


- 
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ontinue¢ from: Page 10) pes 
lubs and so or were on the field when — 
Farm Bureau was organized last 
‘ch. In Belmont County the Farm 
3ureau did not have a chance to foster 
those organizations and thereby have 
definite relationship to each. Sonre 
folks have said that there is too much 
organization. This may be the case if 


he various organizations do not work The Ultimate Solution 


ean The Biggest Improvement 
sie ek oe ree ms The ultimate solution to the problem Yet Made In Milking Machines 


s ] r . 5 
jorrelation of their activities would _ WHI probably? be found in’ the ai ne 


eng bi ae init é : is 
RP | ’S PRICE REPORTER five 


cy is to be secured. The efforts of all 
the organizations must be combined to 
effect the greatest. service for the 
Farmers of Belmont County. 


S s : i of community programs of work. The That is the cpinion of hundreds of expert 

pnedy ai: pats Oke tt would, be a ee Bureau, being a non-partisan dairymen who saw the Perfection Electric at 00 
ossible to state just what such affilia- Meng yey) ‘ the Dairy Show. Breeders and dealers alike were 
a n non-sectarian organization, open to all Hh Gea : ie Be sae 

ion and correllation would mean to g y unanimous in their verdict that it is a big im- 

armers of Belmont County, but cer- °°” lead the way. A community pro- - Provement over anything ever before’seen. Even for a double unit outfit 


Ealy io harmctieetes from an unden /see™ of work can be made only after competitors admitted it was a “mighty slick or $290.00 fora 2 single- 


* oe Lae: . “a unitoutfit. F.O. B. Min- 

‘ae : ; a group of eight to twelve people, both little machine” and others called it the “Sensa- neapolis, Minn. or Syras 
fanding between the various organiza- : : tion of the Diary Show. cuse, N. Y, 

; in th t men and women, representing the vari- Why Milk by Hand? 

wons in the county. ous interests of the community, get to- The gear-driven pulsator appealed especially The Bexcctica pigta the 
gether and intelligently make an analy- to those who have had milking experience. The better way. 


i : : teat cups, the quality aluminum pail and the 
sis of the agricultural needs of their “Nature’s Way’ milking action are the same in 
community. ; the Perfection Electric as in the original Per- 
- ‘ ; : fection—so popular on thousands of the best 
A leading agriculturist recently said dairy farms in America and Europe. 
that few institutions or organizations 


: Oya For compactness, simplicity and’ reliability it 
pee for the want of big ideas, but those has no equal. You can install it in an hour. Any 
that fail usually do so because of the farm electric light plant runs it. And the price 
want of worked out details. To have puts it CBSE gee every ppd who milks 

BAe, : cows. No piping to buy or install, no gas engine 
a balanced organization, it seems that to bother with, no line shaft to put up, no belts 
we should not only keep the whole prob- to buy. Just stretch the wire cable over the F2== SS ee 
lem before us but at the same time also cows for the power unit to ie et fasten a the 
1 thi Ginn reel for the extension cord, plug into a lamp 
Bee ek es Senate na siecarde AE socket, turn the button and milk. Nothing to 
get out of order. 


This is the first heifer calf from 
a’s Oxford Rosebud. Her sire was 
odlawn Tom 152772. This fine young 
er won first prize at the Fair this 
ear. Her owner, Ellen M. Walker, has 
d and eared for her. 


The Perfection Electric will save money for 
any farmer who-has six or more cows to milk if 
he has electricity. See your dealer or write 
direct for complete facts. 


Perfection Manufacturing Co. 
2186 Hennepin Avenue Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Branch Office: 
472 South Clinton St. Syracuse, New York 


Irrespective of what any of the or- 
yanizations are——the granges and 
armers’ Clubs omitted since they are ~ 
rimarily social fraternities—they are 
orking on the improvement of live- 
k, on home conveniences, or on: 
me marketing project. Work on the 
ovement of fruit and truck crops 
been carried on only on a minor 
e. An analysis of Belmone County 
ulture indicates that so far as the 
business is concerned there are 
major farm enterprises, namely: 
ing, Poultry, Fruit and Market- 
_ Of course, beef cattle, sheep, hogs, 


Corn is a pretty fair crop in Belmont 
County when it can turn out ‘‘nubbins’? 
like the one seen hanging on the middle 
stock, : 


a 


work, In other words, we ought not 
only be on our way, but ought also have 
a pretty definite idea where we’re go- 
ing and how we’re going to get there. 


Thus, in the community program of 


- work, made as a result of the communi- 


a 


: ty analysis by a selected committee and do, projects that farmers in the com- Belmont County farmers. To such an 
Elizabeth 4th, registered Jer- then presented to the entire Farm Bu- munity want would be definitely ar- 

wnhed by R. R. Sutton, St. Clairs- Teau membership in the community for 
O. This cow has made 315 Ibs. approval, there would be an understand- 


butter as 3 year old with one .; f= thy h ; is 
1 yet to complete year record. She 78° "1@ Purpose of the various or 


been dry two months of that time, nizations and what they expect to 


= 


end should all efforts of farmers’ or- 
ranged for, a goal for-accomplishments ganizations be bent and as yet no plan 
set and the farmers’ organizations, all has appeared that will solve the prob- 
of them included, would find that they lem as well as the community program 
are rendering a greater service to more of work. 


/ 
$ 


_ Milk plants of the United Dairy Company that provide a market for most of the milk produced in Belmont County. 
right is shown Bellaire, Ohio, plant; Wheeling, W. Va., plant; Barnesville, Ohio, plant. 


Sd . Mos ~ 


Twelve 


The Gr 


N influence predominate, back 
i) of all that is good in Belmont 
County agricultural life, un- 
mistakably the kindling spark 
to a greater community progress is the 
Grange. It entered the field of work 
alone, patiently struggling with prob- 
lems of individual and community ad- 
vancement, gaining potent strength in 
providing the social center and business 
forum of its members. 
Started in 1900 


Grange work in Belmont County 
started in Belmont Grange No. 889 at 
the time of reorganization, Feb. 24, 
1900. The start was made with 18 
charter members, but four of whom 
were lady members and only two 
were regular attendants at the meet- 
ings. This situation was but one of the 
many discouragements encountered, all 
of which worked against the best inter- 
ests of Belmont Grange. 

The first meetings were held 
Barnesville, but here it was difficult to 
get the members together. Sometimes 
it was difficult to find a quorum. After 
a time, the meeting place was changed 
to Tacoma where the attendance was 
improved, consequently the interest was 
greater and resulting in securing addi- 
tional members from time to time. 


Make Plans for Grange Hall 


Barly in 1904 the matter of building 
a hall for Belmont Grange was discussed 
and at the meeting held Feb. 13, a com- 
mittee was appointed to select a sight 
and estimate the cost of a builidng 
suitable to meet the needs of the 
Grange. This committee lost no time 
and was able to make a report at the 
following meeting that one- -half acre of 
land could be purchased on the pike 
one-half mile east of Barnesville for 


in 


$75.00. The cost of the pbuilding was 
estimated at around $700. The com- 
mittee recommended the lot be pur- 


chased and a building 22x40 be erected 
thereon. 

The Executive Committee 
structed to purchase the lot and Alden 
Lee, L. J. Taber, D. CG. Bundy and W. 
H. Sears were appointed as a Building 
Committee to proceed with erection of 
a building 22x40, one story and base- 
ment, as rapidly as good workmanship 
would permit. 

Financing the Building 

To meet the cost of this new home, it 
was decided to sell certificates of in- 
debtedness to members in good standing 
in amounts of $5.00 per share. These 
certificates were signed by the Master 
and Seeretary on behalf of the Grange 
and made payable jn three years and 
due in ten years without interest. These 
certificates were purchased by twenty- 
seven members ranging in amounts from 
one to twelve shares each. 154 shares 
were sold totaling $770.00. 

The Committee proceeded to erect 
the building as instructed. Upon este 
pletion it was found, aside from volun-* 
teer work, the total cost was $846.05. 

Belmont Grange now had 47 mem- 
hers. The first meeting was held jn the 
new Hall on June 4th, 1904, and from 
that time on its interest and influence 
has increased. In 1915 the membership 


was in- 


had grown until it was no longer pos- — 


sible to accomodate the Grange meet- 
: ings. The building was then enlarged, 
making an ‘‘L’’ building 30x50 with 
dining room the same size in the base- 


(By W. H. Sears) 
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EZ Home of Belmont Grange No. 889 


ment. In the 
room with both men’s and ladies’ toil- 
ets. The building is equipped with hot 
air furnace, city water and electric 
lights. It contains a piano and all the 
fixtures usually found in an up-to-date 
Grange Hall. = 


Membership 280 


We now have a membership of 280, a 
large number of whom are young men 
and women and taking an active inter- 
est in Grange work. 

The Belmont Grange Hall serves as a 
community center. Aside from serving 
the Grange, it also provides a meeting 
place for public gatherings, Farmers’ 
institutes, Township Literary Meetings, 
Milk Producers, Cow Testing Associa- 
tion, W. C..T. U., Needle Guild, ete. 

Belmont Grange is the oldest Grange 
in Belmont County and is responsible 
for organization of most of the other 
fifteen Granges in the county. It also 
fostered the Belmont County Pomona 
Grange which is in a flourishing con- 
dition. It has been a leader in pro- 
moting social entertainment and a 
great help in bringing about a co-oper- 
ative community. It has been active in 
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Chicago 


“T,’? is the entrance 


legislative matters both local, state and 
national. ; 
An Enviable Record 

There must be a sense of pride 
amongst members of Belmont Grange 
in that from it has grown many promi- 
nent men. Many members have de- 
veloped into men of prominence as up- 
to-date farmers, writers and speakers, 
notable among whom is our own L. J, 
Taber. Brother Taber was one of our 
most punctual members, always attend- 
ing meetings when circumstances would 
permit. He was lecturer in Belmont 
Grange three years and also served as 
Belmont County’s deputy a term of 
years; becoming more widely known, 
he was elected lecturer of Ohio State 
Grange which position he ably filled 
for eight years. He was completing 
eight years a Master of Ohio State 
Grange when appointed Director of 
Agriculture in Governor Davis cabinet. 

While Brother Taber was serving as 
Master of Ohio State Grange the mem- 
bership grew from 55,000 to 108,000. 
With his retiring from official duties in 
connection with the State Grange, we 
lose a conscientious, able, hard-working 
man whose place will be hard to fill. 


How Do You Judge a Feed? 


the greatest net profit. 


More Milk Every Day—For More Dat 
CHAPIN & COMPANY 


By Analysis 


The true worth of a dairy ration is not 
shown by its analysis and list of ingredients. 
oe real proof is in the milk pail. — : 


Or Results 


Unicorn makes more milk for every 
pound fed than is even claimed for other 
rations. That is why Unicorn makes yo 


cows than a herd of poor ones. 
is it then that keeps the everage d 
so low? sat 

One of the ways of as a good 
herd is to go out and buy it. It takes 
money to do that, so much in ‘fact that 
were this the only way the average 
could obtain a good herd, they would” 
have to go without for lack of capital. 
Yet, do you realize there are thousands 
of fellows wanting a good herd of 
cows who feel they haven’t enough 
money to go ite the pieepree busi- 
ness. = 4 


Money never made a dod cow. Tt 
was the time, study and patience of 
some dairy farmer that made every 
one of them. These same things will 
make some more and the poorer a man 
is, the more he ought to use them 
change his financial misery. ass 

It is human nature for all of us” 
try to avoid placing the fullest energies 
back of our business. We all want to 
get rich quick. We want to invest in 
some sure thing to make us rich in six 
months and we would rather it be 
something requiring no further thought 
than the beautiful one of collecting in 
‘dough. 2 he sat o : : 

There was a certain man (and ther 
have been many others )who had the 
idea he could invest some money in ¢ 
herd of good cows and make a lot of 
easy money. He had a million dolla 
he could invest if need be. His agen 
scoured the country, bought cows — 
unreasonable prices, spent three hu 


4 


ey Seed quit the business. 
ones the money helped was the fello 
who put in the time, study and ] 
tience to make the good cows he 
bought. Be IG 

Compare his experience ie that 
L. P. Bailey. Here is America’s fo 
most Jersey breeder who started 
a bunch of debts. 


Aa 


Some people have enough Lip f 
Double Row of Teeth. 
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New Ss om 


Growing 


County 


(By W. J. Egerton) 
IRTY-FIVE or forty years 
ago, over a large section of 
country, the ‘‘Barnesville 
Strawberry’? had a reputa- 
tion for excellence, seldom achieved by 
any natural product. This popularity 
was no propaganda—no advertising. 
Bright sunshine and light soil on the 
bright sunshine and light soil on the 
‘hills surrounding that Belmont County 
village put the size, color and flavor 
into a berry that eould not be surpass- 
ed. It won its way easily on merit 
alone over all competitors, 

Had the growers then adopted the 
modern method of co-operative produc- 
ing, grading, marketing and advertis- 
ing, the results might have been as far 
reaching as such associations now 
achieve on the Pacific coast. 

But instead ‘‘Barnesville ‘Berries’? 
were soon being produced in many lo- 
¢calities, all over several states. These 
erries of course lacked the very char- 
acteristics which had brought fame to 
the originals, and consequently brought 
disaster to the industry. 
Same Sun and Soil Today 


Today, the sun is the same, the hills 
e the same, and the soil just as re- 
ponsive and willing to do its part in 
producing a ‘ ‘non-comparable berry’? 
as in those other days. ‘Of course 
there are more diseases and insects 
to control, but to the group of men 
who will combine the necessary amount 
of perseverance and ‘é gray matter,’’ 
Belmont County hills will come back 
md we will again be noted for produc- 
mg that berry of which it was said 
‘the Lord might have niade something, 
etter but he usrely never did.’ 

All over the county we find the same 

latural advantages for practically all 

emperate zone fruits, many of which 

ie found growing wild in pastures and 

roodlands. : 

Around hundreds of homesteads can 

e found fruit trees, as old as the al- 

tted age of man, which up to within 

he last few years had produced good 

tops of good fruit with almost no 

are, since they were planted three 

tore and ten years ago. 

But the insects, fungi and all dis- 

ses that have harassed the fruit grow- 

>in other sections, have made their ap- 

aarance here and will henceforth have 

| be controlled, but in many sections 


] With 
foper treatment as to pruning, spray- 
ig and fertilizing, we can produce 
uit unsurpassed-in color and quality 
-any section anywhere, 

A Mystic Alchemy 

There seems to be a mystic alchemy 
the combination of sunshine, hill- 
le and soil which stores inside an ap- 
8 pealing, a flavor that the boasted 
ific slope can nowhere near ap- 
Not only do we have the advantage 
the production of quality fruit, 
our markets are right at home, sit- 
the heart of the Ohio Valley— 
ork shop of the world—where mil- 
3 of workers are employed in tak- 
oal from the earth and in manufac- 
ig every kind of article known: to 
zation as well as modern barbar- 
We will never be confronted with 
d expensive freight haul, with 
‘ip ment loss and damage, for the 


in Belmont — 


Reading left to right is shown Imported Florodora’s Fairy 241477, This cow 


is shown on the front page of this issue. 
Raleigh’s Eminent Buttercup, the cow th 


production for Jerseys. 


She is a full sister to the bull that sired 


at holds three unbeaten records in milk 
She is fourteen years old and made over 300 pounds of 


butterfat in the cow testing association last year after recovering from milk fever. 
The next cow is Fairy of Woodlawn 383728, daughter of Florodora’s Fairy, and 


won first prize at Belmont County Fair, 1921, 


The last cow is Mistress Mona’s 


Princess 324526. L. L. Mercer, of St. Clairsville, is owner and intensely interested 
in his herd. His herd bull with four cows and two heifers won Grand Champion- 
ship over all breeds at the Belmont County Fair this year. 


most of our prodcuts~can go right into 
consumption. 

Nature has done all she can to make 
Belmont County prominent as a fruit 
section—now it is up to man. 


PRESS ON TO THE GOAL AHEAD 


(Contiuued From Page Nine) ( 


a good wife and family who are not 
afraid to work and are willing to live 
within their means than does the dairy 
business, 

I believe a dairy community should 
breed the same breed of cattle in order 
to attract buyers for buyers will go 
where they have many herds to select 
froni. 

My advice to dairymen is: 

First—Breed pure bred cattle for it 
not only pays better in money but also 


in self respect and is a powerful induce- . 


ment to keep the boys and girls on the 
farm, f 

Second—Organize a cow testing asso- 
ciation because its value to a dairy- 
man cannot be estimated. They not 
only help to weed out the slackers or 
poor cows but are a great help when 
you have surplus stock to sell. 

Third—Give your cows the best atten- 
tion possible. Feed them wisely and 
don’t forget that kindness and thought- 
fulness to their comfort more than pays 
in the end. 

Fourth—See that your product is 
placed on the market in the best pos- 
sible condition. Don’t think that just 
so it passes inspection it is good enough, 


et 


Viola’s Oxford Rosebud, the first calf 
chosen in the First Belmont County 
Calf Club $241.97. She has just finished 
twelve months milking with 5640 lbs. 


of milk with average test of 4.94. Total : 


income above cost of feed was $161.25. 
She secured first prize in the calf club 
entry at the County Fair this year. 
Her owner, Ellen M. Walker, 11 years 
old, won a free trip to Columbus this 
month. 


but strive to make it the best possible. 
I a mfirmly convinced that if every- 
body would put their milk on the mar- 
ket in the very best condition and have 
it in that condition every day there 
would be no wrangling between pro- 
ducer and distributor, but the demand 
for milk would be so great that all our 
energies would have to be used in pro- 
ducing enough. 


Press On! 


Young man fear not to do good work, 
It never did pay to shirk; 


Have the best cows that can be bred, 
The Goal for you is just ahead. 


Thirteen 


OHIO VALLEY cow TESTING 
ASSOCIATION 


The Ohio Valley Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation was organized Nov. 20, 1920, 
with twenty herds on test. Much in- 
terest was shown and it was not long 
until twenty-six were in the Associa- 
tion. 


Of the twenty-six herds, twenty-three 
are Jersey, three Holstein, and the other 
two grade herds. All have pure bred 
sires and most of the owners are re- 
placing grades with registered stock. 

The Association embraces the south- 
ern section of Belmont County. There 
are hopes of forming two Associations 
in this territory in the near future as 
everyone is well pleased with the work 
and several outside the Association 
would like to get in ‘‘the swim.’? 


Those who have herds on test highly 
commend the work, one member saying: 
‘‘Tt is well worth the price just for the 
reason it has increased my interest in 
the feeding and care of the herd.’’ This 
is a remarkable admission but neverthe- 
less true in many cases. Cow testing 
work is a wonderful means thru which 
to arouse interest of the owner in his 
own efficiency. 


Another member of this Association 
Says he feels well repaid thru the satis- 
faction of knowing what his cows are 
doing in comparison to his neighbors. 

Mr. D. W. Harpley, tester for this’ 
Association, says everything is proceed- 
ing along nicely and it is hoped to make 
the Ohio Valley Cow Testing Associa- 
tion one of the leading Associations in 
Ohio. 


We must begin at the bottom and 
climb upward. This is the only way to 


Press on! 


win success. 
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West Dawson St. 
Erie Street 
Prospect Street ~ 
Jay Street 


WARREN, 0. W. & N. Phone 2114, 2115 
NILES, OHIO 

GIRARD, OHIO 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO 


Bell Phone 60, 91 
Bell Phone 514 
Tell. 192 
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POULTRY 


(By Paul Waller) — 

Poultry keeping is a very important 
industry and one should know some- 
thing about poultry farming as a busi- 
ness of its own. It is thought by many 
people that it is not a paying propo- 
sition. Failure often comes by begin- 
ning with too large an investment of 
capital and by imexperienced hands 
starting it with the thought of gain- 
ing a fortune. The most extensive 
poultry farms of the United States are 
in the North Central section. 


In order to make a successful start 
the location of the poultry farm should 
be considered from two ‘standpoints. 
First the desirability of the location 
as to the proper development of home 
lifa and second the location as to the 
development of his business. 


The selection of stock is very im- 
portant as it is from the stock alone 
that the profits are made. The breeds 
should be taken into consideration as 
to place of origin and commercial possi- 
bilities. The three types of poultry 
are meat, general purpose and egg. The 
type to be chosen depends upon the 
purpose in view. Pure-bred stock is 
the better regardless of the type of 
the bird. 


Supplying poultry with suitable 
housing is one of the most important 
features of the poultry management. 
Proper ventilation has been secured 
by the use of muslin fronts instead of 
the former glass windows. The type 
of house should be adapted to the sys- 
tem in use. The colony system, semi- 
community and community systems are 
now being operated. The essential fea- 
tures for these types are several in 
numbers. Economy, convenience, sun- 
light, ventilation, proof against ene- 
mies, sanitation and plenty of room. 

The birds should have all the range 
possible as this means better health 
to the flock and lessens feed cost and 
equipment. 


Poultry have very strong digestive 
organs, therefore their food gives them 
intense vitality. The growing of the 
bird and the production of the eggs 
are very rapid. For this reason the 
animals are always on the go and near- 
ly always hungry. They should be 
given an abundance of food with the 
right constituents and plenty of exer- 
cise. 

Poultry breeding is the science which 
treats of the reproductio nand improve- 
ment of the domestic fowl. It is a 
very complex problem. There are two 
classes of breeding, commercial and ex- 
perimental. The first is carried on with 
an effort to increase egg production 
and the second to learn and determine 
definite laws. One should decide upon 
a standard of excellence and always 
breed toward that goal. Always breed 
from parents that are purely bred. 
Study the individuals so when mated | 
their faults will be corrected in the” 
offspring. 


The most important object in the 
management of a flock of laying hens 
is the profit realized from the sale of 
the eggs. The poultry farmer should 
so eare for his stock as to have a large 
yield of eggs during the winter months 
when eggs are scarce and the price-is 
higher. The profit realized will depend 
upon the cost and amount of production. 
The feed should be changed to suit the 


_ the eggs 


season and the age of hens. The eggs 
should be marketed with the greatest 
of care. 


Some litle skill is required for the 
management of the breeding stock. 
Only the best of birds should be mat- 
ed. This should be done four weeks 
before the time of gathering the eggs 
for hatching which will insure a higher 
degree of fertility. The second or third 


_laying is the age at which hens make 


the best breeders. 

The reproductive organs of poultry 
are the mest complicated as they must 
not only produce the egg itself but 
the shell which enclosés it. The shell 
serves as a protection to the embryo 
in the fertile egg. In the hatching of 
the eggs it takes from twenty to twen- 
ty-one days for the embryo to fill the 
shell. The remainder of the yolk is 
drawn into the body of the chick since 
it is the source of nourishment until 
the chick ean digest food from out- 
side sources. When the chick is ready 
to leave the shell it cracks it with its 
beak at a different spot each time un- 
til it is all the way around the shell. 


There are two methods of incubating 
They are natural and artifi- 
cial incubation. By the natural method 
the hen is used to generate the heat 
necessary for incubation. Where the 
heat is supplied by some other means 
than the hen this method is called ar- 
tificial incubation. Both are carried 
on at different places and each have 
their advantages and disadvantages. 
Artificial brooding generally follows 
artificial ineubation. The  brooder 
houses and hovers are advantageous in 
the fact that a great number of chicks 
can be eared for. 

From the time the chicks are weaned 
to maturity, the feed and environment 
are two important factors. The fowls 
should be treated as to the use to which 
they are put. The fine market types of 
poultry are fowls, broilers, fryers, 
roasterg and capons. The killing and 


dressing takes considerable work so _ 


the birds should be marketed to the 
greatest advantage. The products of 
poultry farming can easily be market- 
ed if the farmer is a good salesman. 
The expense is very little considering 
their value and smallness of bulk. 

Complete records and accounts 
should be kept in poultry farming be- 
cause of its many details. The amount 
of feed fed, the work required, and 
all expenses should be kept in a sys- 
tematic way. 

The poultry flock should be watched 
so as to detect any disease that might 
be present. The fowls should be exam- 
ined for lice and all precautions taken 

to protect them from enemies such as 
rats, weasles, skunks and hawks. 

The judging and culling of fowls for 
egg production has become one of the 
important principles in poultry hus- 
bandry. A layer or non-layer can now 
be recognized by the color of her skin. 
A layer uses the surplus fat in the 
body for the production of eggs. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB WORK 
(Continued from page 6.) 


these meetings, they have developed 
mentally, religiously, and physically. 
Their demonstrations have been ob- 
served by friends and neighbors and 
the better practices which the boys and 
girls were following have been taken 
up by others. Communities have been 
drawn together and have seen the pos- 


sibilities of working together for a 
larger and fuller community life. Petty 
jealousies have disappeared in the big 
program of the communities. Boys and 
girls have found themselves. Many 
have realized for the first time that 
they have a place in the life of their 
community and have been fired with a 
new determination. They are being 
trained in the most approved practices 
of the farm and home, are learning the 
value of co-operation, and ‘are devel- 
oping into leaders in farm bureau work 
and other community activities. 


The financial side is of interest to 
the boys and girls. Last year the pro- 
ducts-raised, or made, by the 4,072 
boys and girls competing every require- 
ment had a market value of $268,338.69. 

This year, to date, there have been 
organized 1,211 clubs with a member- 
ship to start with of 13,293. Every one 
of these boys and girls has a definite 
piece of work to do. They are furnish- 
ed literature relating to their demon- 
strations. They keep records of their 
work and the expense of their demon- 
strations. They are learning to be real, 
progressive men and women on Ohio 
farms. 


PHKHRRY 
Optician 
Warren, O. 


Opometrist 
1314 Main St. 


Following are ‘some of e lead 
herd sires owned by pene reeders 
Belmont County 

Origa’s adasey, 113194. d 
Oxford Majesty of M. F., 160209. af 
Blyth Oxford Majesty, 182194. es 
Lad’s Foxy Boy, 102800. 
Imp. Glory Noble, 90655. : i 
Eminent You’ll Do, 135309. RT 
Oxford Direct, 125979. 
Edwina’s Majesty, 188032. 
Eva’s Golden Oxford, 179,374. 
Raleigh’s Lorona, 28th, 148081. 
Belle’s Raleigh of C. R 147634. 
Viola’s Noble Sensation, 173112. 
Lady’s King Eminent, 165206. 
Sergeant Pogis Captain, 186137. 
Stella’s Pedro King, ape5 it. ¥ 
Rhoda’s Lad, 177660. | 
Heidi’s Rioter of A. deh 160061. 
Helen’s Foxy Jam, 160222. 
Silver Theila’s Captain, 156857. 
Lassie O’s Oxford, 151396. 
Queen Silver King, 156999. 
Fairview Lass’ Son, 183948. 
Sergeant Pogis, 167492. 
Wash’s Barbara’s Eminent, 173633. 
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vee Bere ey. Up By Tire 
Troubles — writes P al ‘Manager zc 
Hulet of the Coast ie y metal ,—one cor 
an army_of Superior Tire’s regular cus- 
tomers. For years, exacting car-owners — 
have been using SUPERIOR, with com- 
; plete sonine Rta ome remarkable 7 
0: e, trouble and money. }- 
THER TUBE] Orders even from the Philippines! 
FREE Our strict guarantee absolutely | 
z protects you. TRY ONE—andcut | 
your tire cost more than half! 


“1110 87x5-. 
State are dae N oni straight side or clincher plain 
or Hons skid. Send deposit for 
0 C.0.D., subject to examination; BS ver cent ‘dis | 
count {# full amount is sent with order i 
SUPERIOR TIRE COMPANY _ | 
Pept. 5R »Ast Ave. and 36th St.,New York | 


Furhitine ‘viotrolle “Hoca es 
His Barnesville, Ohio 


Y Y 
Be Happy with a 
Music and dancing are the most. 
natural ways of expressing happiness. 
With a Victrola you can play the 
music of the world’s great artists, or 
dance to the best _orchestras. 
Victrola brings joy into your home 


We furnish the most attractive 
models at a moment's notice. 
Let us explain our easy terms. ~~ 


A 


» 


Lats ale 


There’s a dear girl who hopes to hear it. 
; And there’s a shy young man who is afraid to tell it. He thinks that she 
won’t listen; but she will—may be. 
So they talk about the beauty of the autumn leaves and the glorious moonlight 
-~ and—he says a few words and she says ‘‘yes,’’ and : 
Then one day they see a snug little cottage; never noticed it before. 
Now they want that cottage. 
But how will they pay for it. 
About that time the young man thinks of a little book in his pocket. 
But the money isn’t enough. Then the girl thinks of the big institution back 
of the little book; the six million Buckeye 


it like rent. 


The money music notes of many a love story that ends in Home Sweet Home, 


may be found in a saving book in The Buckeye Savings & Loan Company of 
Bellaire. 
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Resources over 


Six Million Dollars 
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INTEREST 


Show Bull For Sale 


Holstein-Friesian ealf born March 20, 1921. Dam, Mary Paul- 


? 


“ine Princess, record 666 Ibs. buter, 15,555 lbs. milk in 305 days, 
11th Association prize in 1921~ Sire, King Champion Reka, a 
son of King Segis Champion 2d, from a 20 Jb. 2-year-old with 
a 548 lb. year record at 26 months. 

Price $250, F. O. F. Bellaire 
We have other calves from $50.00 up 


For pedigrees and full information write 


W. G. McClain & Sons 


BELLAIRE eae =e -i- OHIO 


_ Production, Reproduction and Type 


The Sunnyside Jersey Farm, Barnesville, Ohio, 
offers to the public some choice young bulls and a few 
heifers that combine utility, beauty and pedigree. 


A number of young bulls are grandsons or great- 
grandsons of the famous Lady Blyth from tested 
dams. Our herd sire, Lad’s Foxy Boy, has one gold 
medal daughter and one silver medal daughter, and 
more on the way. Our herd stood first in 1920 and 
second in 1921 in the Barnesville Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation. 


j 


For pedigree and price write 


L. J. TABER 


2354 East Main Street Columbus, Ohio 


N’S PRICE REPORTER 


After the wedding, they borrow the balance to pay for the cottage and repay 


THE BUCKEYE 
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G. E. COOPER © 


BARNESVILLE OHIO 


CONTRACTOR 


0) 


Specializing in 
Double Hollow Wall Concrete 


Construction Having Dead Air Space 


0) 


IT WILL PAY YOU 
TO SEE ME BEFORE BUILDING 


PINEHURST STOCK FARM 


Our herd is headed by Glovy’s Noble 90655, one of the best proven 
producing sons of Noble Oaklands. He is the sire of 16 Register of 
Merit daughters and several more on test now. His get, besides being 
heavy producers, are good size and excellent dairy type, especially 
_ good backs and udders. 

Our Junior herd sire, Eminent You’ll Do 135309, is by Eminents 
Claire’s Noble and out of Hope You'll Do, the heaviest milking daugh- 
ter of Oxford You’ll Do. She has a record of 17,195 lbs. of milk and 
_ 771 lbs. butterfat. rs 


We have nothing for sale at present except four bull calves, all 
sired by Eminent You’ll Do and out of the best R. of M. daughters of 
- Glovy’s Noble. ~ 


Write for description and prices 


Pinehurst Stock Farm 
Allen Bailey & Son, Prop. — BARNESVILLE, O. 


Established . Federal Accredited 
1878 Herd 


Belmont Stock Farms 


L. P. BAILEY & SONS 
Tacoma, Belmont County, Ohio 


: THE HOME OF 
THEO’S BRIGHT BEAUTY 277600 


16976 lbs. milk, 917.37 lbs. fat, and a Gold Medal cow. 


FAIRVIEW LASS 243547 


14913 Ibs. milk, 700.06 Ibs. fat. 15766 Ibs. milk, 707.33 Ibs. 
fat. Holding two Gold Medals. 


MISS MELIA OXFORD 394807 


12391.5 lbs. milk, 707.92 lbs. fat, also a Gold Medal cow. 
and many more high record cows 


HERD BULLS 


FANNY’S OXFORD MAJESTY 91781 


Sire: Imp. Oxford Majesty 134090. Dam: Lucy’s Champion 
Fanny 224406. 


ORIGAS MAJESTY 113194 


Sire: Ida’s Majesty 86302. Dam: Majesty’s Origa, 12703 Ibs. 
milk, 652 Ibs. fat, Class AA. 
OXFORD MAJESTY OF M. F. 160209 


Sire: Oxford Gipsy Lad 149003. Dam: Majesty’s Togo Favour- 
ette, 12564 lbs. milk, 736 lbs. fat, Class AA. 
BLYTHE’S OXFORD MAJESTY 182194 


Sire: Lad’s Foxy Boy 102800. Dam: Majesty Lady Blythe 
298722, 15523 lbs. milk, 785 lbs. fat, Class AA. 


Stock of the above breeding for sale at all times. A few 
choice young bulls from high record dams for gale, 
Write us for further information 
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JERSEY CATTLE (LU 


Our Slogan: 
“A Jersey Cow 
on Every 


The Premier 

Jersey, County | 

. of the = || 
State 


Farm.” 


EERRES Baas Sa ee 
; THEO’S BRIGHT BEAUTY OHIO CHAMPION JERSEY COW 
di <r : y 4 ig 
There are three cows test associations in the County led by Our farmers are breeders of ‘‘that Efficiency Dairy Cow—the 
_the Barnesville Association with the following six year record Jersey,’’ thereby increasing the fertility-of the soil while they are 
average of milk and fat production: increasing the contents of their pocketbooks. We are giving spe- 
cial attention to induce our farmers to put on still more J peeeny 
Year Average Milk Average Fat 
1915 5,264 lbs. 272.8 lbs. Anyone weartne ONE, OR A CAR BO. ean find them in 
1916 5,094 lbs. 283.4 lbs. Belmont County. 
1917 5,923 lbs. 308.6 lbs. 
5,974 lbs. 313.9 lbs. ; 
ee 6 845 ibe 345, 4 We Special aiiention given to parties desiring to buy for ealf 
1920 6,608 lbs. 339.4 Ibs. elubs. % 
We estimate there are a hundred R. of M. cows with many All visitors are welcome at any time and are shown our 
more-on test. There are a large number of high record cows. cattle without expense to them. 


Write the Seay For elon 


Allen Bailey, President 
BARNESVILLE, OHIO 
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‘DAIRYMEN’S 


REPRESENTING CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYMEN’S ORGANIZATION 
OF OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 


A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


VOLUME IV 
NUMBER 24 


DECEMBER 20, 1921 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Report On Advisory Council Meeting 


The regular quarterly meeting 
of the Advisory. Council was held 
in Youngstown, on Friday, Dee. 2. 
The attendance was good and the 
meeting one of the most interest- 
ing that has been held. 


President Brenneman opened 
the meeting after which the min- 
utes of previous meeting was read 
and approved. In the Secretary’s 
report for the quarter there was 
shown to have been issued 540 
stock certificates to new members. 
There were also 72 transfers of 
stock. Total membership given 
was 9602 with total stock holdings 
of $26,572.75. 

Cash receipts for the quarter 
reached nearly $11,000.00, of 
which $458.00 was received from 
sale of stock. Other sources of 
income were commission for sale 
of milk $6056.55, deductions for 
testers’ salaries $3904.13, interest 
$569.75, miscellaneous, etc., $6.67. 


Expenditures for the quarter 
was over $12,000. These exceeded 
receipts for the quarter due to 

paying four months commission 
refund back to the locals. It is 
interesting to know the organiza- 
tion is in better financial condition 
now than at any time previous. 
Organization work made it neces- 
sary to use some capital stock 
money at the start and this has 
been gradually returned until now 
the assets of the Company exceed 
liabilities. The Company has re- 
sources sufficient that it could pay 
back every dollar paid in by its 
members if it were to discontinue 
business. This speaks well for the 
Company’s management. 


the past quarter 
was returned to the 


During 
$2630.08 


Locals, $3945.00 was paid for sal-- 


aries of testers, $2125.59 for trav- 
eling and other expenses, $1282.50 
for salaries, $438.28 for office ex- 
‘pense, $1189.22 for publications. 
$547.26 for stock refund, furniture 
‘and office fixtures, ete. The Com- 
be has about $20,000 invested. 


Auditing Committee Report 


The Auditing Committee made 
the following report: ‘‘ We the un- 
dersigned, auditing committee, 
have examined the books of the 
Seeretary and Treasurer and find 


-_ 4 


them to be correct to the best of 
our knowledge and find them well 
kept and in good _ condition.”’ 
James M. Paxton, J. D. Rice, John 
L. Wise, W. V. Spellman, T. A. 
Fell. + 

President Brenneman’s Report 


Because of the great amount of 
work before the meeting, Presi- 
dent Brenneman confined his re- 
port to a few brief remarks con- 
cerning field work during the past 
ix months, and two or three im- 
portant developments during that 
time. He urged members to at- 
tend Local meetings, saying that 
he had been called in to adjust 
difficulties at Local meetings and 
found seventeen members ‘out 
when there should have been at 
least one hundred and fifty. . 


He called attention to the fact 
that a Jarge number of notices 
have been reaching the office from 
Local Secretaries stating that cer- 
tain individuals wish to quit ship- 
ping milk from December 1st to 
March Ist. He said this accounts 
for considerable of the surplus 
milk encountered after March Ist. 

He mentioned that at least in 
one instance a petition had been 
circulated entering protest to the 


Hehehe oho ode rtertertesteote oe ees tengertestententestesterterteateoteatenteofeatenteotestestenteateateateateotentestecteotestestestesteatestesteatente 
NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


The Advisory Council directed some months ago for the D. 
C. S. Company to formulate plans and enter into a compaign to 
educate consumers as to the food value of milk and dairy pro- 
It was recognized that all successful business resorts to 
advertising and encouraging sales of products in this way. Milk 
has a greater story back of it from a sales standpoint than any 
other food or manufactured product. 
dairymen to boost the sale of the goods they produce. 


The campaign is getting well organized and many dealers have 
started to deduct one cent per hundred pounds from producers’ 
milk cheeks which will be turned over together with a like amount 
which dealers contribute for this educational work. 
dealers started last month to make these deductions. 

the Youngstown and some other markets have been doing this 
most of the year and this will be continued. 
$ that deductions will be made from producers on all markets im- 
; mediately, but as soon as arrangements in the office will allow, it 


ducts. 


% is expected every member of the D. C. S. Company will be paying 
% the one cent per hundred for advertising. 


Board of Directors for the price 
of milk they have been receiving. 
It was urged that any who were 
dissatisfied should arrange to att 
tend the price conference meet- 


_ings and become more familiar 


with the manner in which prices 
are determined and the conditions 
existing which prevent higher 
prices. At this point, two or three 
Advisory Council members who 
have been regular attendants at 
the price conference gaye their 
personal views of the good work 
the Board has been doing under 
existing conditions. They said 
their views of the whole problem 
had been greatly changed and at 
one time they were just as narrow 
minded as anyone could be. It is 
impossible for anyone to have-a 
clear understanding of the market 
and its problems unless followed 
up thru attendance at the monthly 
meetings. These men expressed 
confidence in the Board and highly 
commended the valuable work 
which they know to have been 
done in behalf of the membership. 

President Brenneman also spoke 
of the danger in mixing neighbor- 
hood quarrels with the D. C. S. 
Company business. He said this 


was causing certain groups to split. 
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Pittsburgh 
Dealers on 


It is not probable 


7 
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This notice is given because some dealers report they are * 


made. 


% 
‘ receiving letters from producers inquiring why the deduction is x 


and requiring the forming of new 
Locals. 


Mr. Place presented the facts 
concerning the working agree- 
ment of the D. C. 8S. Co. with the 
Farm Bureau stating that we felt 
we should have a working rela- 
tionship with the Farm Bureau of 
Ohio, especially with questions of 
legislation and other market prob- 
lems. The State of Ohio was di- 
vided into nine different groups: 
Cleveland, Akron, Canton, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati, Marion, Spring- 
field and the D. C. S. Co. terri- 
tories. Each group appointed one 
man to represent their territory at 
the meetings. Mr. Place was ap- 
pointed to represent the D. C. S. 
Co. and at their organization meet- 
ing in Cincinnati on the 27th day 
of November was made chairman. 
This committee of nine directs the 
representatives of the Farm Bur- 
eau in safeguarding the dairy in- 
terests of the State of Ohio. Mr. 
E. D. Waid is the Dairy Expert 
employed by the Farm Bureau. 


Mr. Wilson presented the Mar- 
keting situation stating that the 
big question confronting us today 
is the low price of milk which is 
due to the surplus of milk all over 
the country. There has been more 
milk produced in the United 
States in 1921 than is going to be 
consumed. The exports have 
fallen off practically 100 per cent. 
Milk prices have not declined as 
fast as other farm commodities 
but considering the food value of 
milk it is less expensive than other 
foods. 

The price levels are not going 
to come about soon. The distribu- 
ting cost of milk has not fallen off 
very fast. The spread for this 
month has been eut down to 23 
cents which is reasonable. 


Mr. Wise favored us with an ex- 
planation of the work of the Pitts- 
burgh Distriet Dairy Council stat- 
ing that this will merely be a con- 
tinuation of the successful milk 
campaign which was put on in 
Pittsburgh during the last two 
weeks of March, 1920. He said 
this will necessitate the expending 
of a considerable sum of money 
but you very willingly autheri@d 
us six months ago to deduct one 


oe 


Two 


per cent from your milk checks 
to take care of this expense. If 
you are going to sell your product 
you must advertise it. The Cali- 
fornia and Florida fruit growers 
associations advertise their 
oranges as containing the vita- 
mines necessary for health while 
Dr. McCollum in his work states 
that milk is the only food that 
contains all of the vitamines need- 
ed for health. Why should we 
allow the fruit growers to use this 
slogan for their product when it 
applies more truthfully to the D. 
C. S. Co. product? 

Mr. White explained that in 
connection with his work in the 
office he expected to secure infor- 
mation that would be useful in 
carrying on the business of the 
organization in the future. This 
in part will coysist of detailed in- 
formation concerning the supply, 
source of supply, distribution and 
consumption of milk and dairy 
products on the various markets 
of the D. C. 8. Company. The con- 
dition of other markets as well as 
the national situation will be 
studied insofar as possible. Mr. 
White also spoke of the need of 
building the best possible indi- 
vidual service for the membership 
and helping them to improve their 
methods. A part of the work will 
be to.secure data and form a defi- 
nite program thru which the D. C. 
S. Company can work for a low 
production cost for its member- 
ship. It is the aim to make this 
district one of, if not the most effi- 
cient dairy farming districts in 
the nation. As the organization 
ean bring this about the prosper- 
ity of its members will increase 
and their faith in the value of the 
organization will be fully estab- 
lished. 

The Committee on Surplus Milk 
report that they have nothing to 
suggest at the present time; that 
the suggestions made at the previ- 
ous meeting were turned over to 
the Board of Directors to act on 
and to date they had had no re- 
port on them. They stated that 
everyone came to the September 
meeting with a chip on their shoul- 
der because they were asked to 
keep their milk home one day 
each week, but they think now 
that this was the best thing that 
ever happened because the dealers 
were using the cry of surplus as a 
elub in keeping down the price of 
milk 

The Committee on Condensories 
suggested for the Board of Direc- 
tors to place their patrons on a 
fluid milk basis or allow the mem- 
bers to join the Dairymen’s 
League. The report was left with 
the Board of Directors with power 
to act. 

The Committee on Co-operative 
Buying report that on account of 
the unsettled condition of the feed 
market they do not advise the 
starting of co-operative buying 
associations at the present time 
but they do advise that the Locals 
buy their feed in large lots as far 
as it is possible. 

Moved and seconded that the 
slogans asked for by the Adver- 
tising Committee be held over un- 
til the next Advisory Council 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 
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meeting at which time the Board 
of Directors are asked to present 
the best twenty-five to the Adyis- 
ory Couneil, who will determine 
which one shall carry the prize. 


CHAIRMAN OHIO DAIRY 
COMMITTEE 


A. W. PLACE 


At the organization meeting of 
the Ohio Dairy Committee, A. W. 


Plae "e, representing The Dairy- 
men’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany was elected chairman. This 


committee is composed of one rep- 
resentative from the nine dairy or- 
ganizations of the State who act 
as a conference committee, over 
Ohio dairy problems and direct 
the work of the Farm Bureau 
Dairy Specialist, Mr. Waid. 


NORTH JACKSON LOCAL 
HOLDS ROYAL BANQUET 


Did you ever see a crowd of 
dairy farmers and their families 
large enough and hungry enough 
to eat 3000 sandwiches, 50 gallons 
of ice cream and 25 gallons of 
milk, and then feel comfortable 
enough to sit quietly while the or- 
chestra rendered ‘‘ William Tell’’ 
and a few late jazz selections, and 
then take an interest and make 
applause while two high elass 
speakers held the floor? 

Gosh! If you haven’t, you 
ought to have been at North Jack- 
son on Saturday night, Dee. 10. 

About a week before this event- 
ful night we received a printed 
invitation to be sure and attend 
North Jackson -Local’s banquet. 
We don’t know whether we ean 
tell the whole story or not for 
things were happening when we 
arrived at 8:00 o’clock and were 
going strong when we left at 11. 

Any way they had an orchestra 
(a regular symphony) most of 
whose members belong to the D. 
C. 8. Company. 

Up on the stage in front was 
piled cheese, ham and ‘‘hot dog’”’ 
sandwiches together with cans 
filled with milk and ice cream. 
These were passed around on pa- 
per plates to the crowd that filled 
the room, the front stairway and 
North J ackson highway. The men 
did the work while the women en- 
joyed the program, Quite unusual 
but nothing out of the ordinary 
for North Jacksou Loeal. 

The Program : 

On the program appeared A. W. 
Place. He took off his coat and 
gave one of those highly enter- 
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Prosperous New Year 


Is the wish of The Ohio Pure 
Milk Company for our dairy 
farmer friends. 

Our efforts shall be directed in 
rendering satisfactory service 
and we seek your co-operation 
in providing our customers with 
a high quality of product, all of 


which will be of mutual benefit 


The Ohio Pure Milk Co. 


Youngstown, Ohio. 
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taining and instructive lectures 
that reached from Toledo to the 
home of the Turks. 

Mr. Place had just come from 
Toledo, Ohio, where milk pro- 
ducers and dealers still have a 
bone to fight over and his deserip- 
tion of the fight recalled days gone 
by in our territory. He compli- 
mented North Jackson Local on 
the good support it is giving to 
the D. C. S. Company and spoke of 
the work the organization is do- 
ing to help its members, amongst 
which is its efforts to supply a 
good product, to advertise and ac- 
quaint the publie as to the food 
value of milk, to study market 
problems and at all times be fair 
in -dealings with others. 

Mr. Place makes a good advo- 
eate for milk. He has had a lot of 
experiences and his own physique 
adds force to his illustrations 
which would be lost to a less rug- 
ged individual. Take Mr. Brenne- 
man for instance; he _ chases 
around on milk problems twenty- 
four hours a day and milk don’t 
have a chance to make him fat. It 
takes a fat man to give the back- 
ground to a good milk talk. 

Director Robert Cox was also 
present at the meeting and made a 
short talk. 

Mr. Sitler, of the Isaly Dairy 
Company, was present and when 
called upon expressed satisfaction 
for the co-operation existing be- 
tween producers, dealers and con- 
sumers in this district. He said 
their Company had paid a quarter 
million dollars to dairy farmers in 


this community during the past 


-the nation. He told of how a few 


year and was satisfied the dairy 
organization had been helpful to 
both producers and his Company. 
Following his remarks, Mr. Milli- 
ken, of the Youngstown Sanitary 
Milk Company made the state-— 
ment that producers on the 
Youngstown market are receiving ~ 
from $1.00 to $1.25 per hundred — 
more for milk than would be pos- 
sible to pay were it not for the or-— 
ganization and the co-operation — 
given in building up the market. 
These statements are wonderful. 
acknowledgements and bespeak a 
spirit of real interest between 
those engaged in the procucinag 
and handling of milk on this mar- 
ket. 
Prof. Oscar Erf gave a fortyl 
minute talk in which he covered 
some of the good work done in- 
behalf of dairymen in Ohio and in 


producers thru working together — 
had been able to run filled milk — 
manufacturers out of the State. 
and how they brought manufac 
turers of butter substitutes before — 
the bar of justice. He said that 
when such things could be done 
by a few it was hard to calculate 
what great benefits could come : 
from an organization as large as_ 
the DisC2.Si) Cow She presented 
figures to show that thru co-oper-_ 
ation the labor income of milk pro- — 
ducers has been raised from two 
to twelve cents per hour. 
A meeting of this kind is a 
benefit to any community and it 
is hoped other Locals of the D. :: 
S. Company will follow North 
J ackson’s example, 3 
4 
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Annual Meeting of National Dairy Council 


The National Dairy Council held 
its annual meeting Dee. Ist, 1921. 
The meeting was held at the audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, and was 
largely attended. 

M. D. Munn, eden first of 
all outlined briefly the status of 
the Dairy industry at the present 
time and the favorable financial 
conditions existmg among dairy- 
men compared with other inter- 
ests of agriculture. Mr. Munn 
commented on the work of some 
of the manufacturers and dealers 
of so called substitutes for dairy 
products featuring the need of the 
dairy industry to inform the pub- 
le as to the truth. 

Following Mr. Munn’s report 
came the secretary’s report which 
showed that the National Dairy 
Council during the past year has 
been co-operating with and sup- 
plying literature to more than 
40,000 school teachers, Red Cross 
nurses, and other educational 
agencies and leaders. 

The report showed that over 
four million (4,000,000) pieces of 
literature have been distributed by 
the National Dairy Council during 
the past year. Furthermore, the 
Council has participated in milk 
and dairy products campaigns in 
more than one hundred (100) 
cities, counties, and towns. Among 
these are such cities as: Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Youngstown, Canton, 
Bloomington, Trenton, Wilming- 
ton and many others. During the 
past years the National Dairy 
Council has prepared considerable 
new material including a series of 
four 24 sheet Billboard Posters 
with others in course of prepara- 
tion; also three moving picture 
films and a series of moving pic- 
ture slides; also three mechanical 
devices, one of which has been 
shown very extensively in which 
milk rings the bell. 

During the past year the Na- 
tional Dairy Council has had ex- 
hibits at numerous national con- 
ventions and some state conven- 
tions and fairs. The National 
Dairy Council had exhibits at the 
National Educational Association 
Convention and the American 
Medical Convention, Pageant of 
Progress, and the National Dairy 
Show, and numerous others. 

Representatives of the National 
Dairy Council have spoken during 
the past year at over fifteen hund- 
red (1500) meetings. 

The ‘‘Milk Fairies’? Play has 
been staged in over one thousand 
(1000) schools. 

There are now engaged in milk 
and dairy products campaign 
work thirty-three (33) National 
Dairy Council workers, twenty of 
them engaged in nutrition and 
educational work, and thirteen in 
“Milk Fairies’’ work, 

The National Dairy Council has 
been instrumental in organizing a 
system of serving milk in schools 
for health’s sake, during the past 
year, Thousands of children are 
now being weighed and measured 
and taught health habits. 


The work of the National Dairy 
Council, according to the Secre- 
tary’s report now under way, con- 
sists of: 

First, the organization and pro- 
motion of additional local dairy 
products campaigns. 

Second, the continuation of na- 
tional publicity thru the schools, 
women’s clubs, the press, and 
various conventions and meetings. 
Additional material will be pre- 
pared, one piece being a 32-page 
booklet by Dr. E. V. McCollum, 


entitled ‘‘Child Health Demon- 
stration’’ and another booklet on 
butter. 


Following this report came an 
address by Mrs. Ira Couch Wood, 
Director of the Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund, a national 
organization promoting child 
health. Mrs. Wood spoke very 
complimentary of the work of the 
National Dairy Council and of the 
desire of her organization to work 
along hand in hand with the Na- 
tional Dairy Council. Mrs. Wood 
presented in a very pleasing and 
forceful manner the conditions of 
undernourishment and how to 
overcome them, outlining the gen- 
eral program of health for child- 
ren. 

Following Mrs. Wood came Miss 
Louise Fitzgerald, in charge of 
the National Dairy Council Nutri- 
tion and Milk Fairy Play workers, 
who outlined in a very instructive 
way the milk campaign work now 
beind conducted by the National 
Dairy Council, using St. Paul and 
Minneapolis as examples. 

After a brief recess for a dairy 
lunch, Mr. Robert Balderston, 
Secretary of the Philadelphia In- 
ter-State Dairy Council, spoke of 
the milk and dairy products cam- 
paign work being conducted in 
Philadelphia and surrounding cit- 
ies. The campaign is financed 


equally by the producers and the 


Feed Unicorn this way 
With clover or alfalfa hay 


Main Office: 
327 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago 


dealers, each contributing le per 
100 lb. on all milk sold or pur- 
chased. The campaign is conduct- 
ed as all other campaigns—purely 
as a health measure, through the 
schools, women’s clubs, and other 
organizations. The campaign is a 
continuous campaign. 


Next came a very instructive 
talk by Dr. C. W. Larson, chief of 
the Dairy Division at Washington, 
D. C. Dr. Larson illustrated by 
graphic chart the trend of the 
dairy industry, and stated that the 
American nation should consume 
much larger quantities of dairy 
products than are now consumed. 
The United States ranks way 
down the list among nations in the 
consumption. of dairy products. 
Dr. Larson commented very highly 
on the work of the National Dairy 
Council, stating that the Secretary 
would have been able to make a 
statement that 100,000,000 more 
pounds of butter were manufac- 
tured during the first ten months 
of 1921 than in the corresponding 
period of 1920, with less in storage 
than a year ago, without the Na- 
tional Dairy Council having done 
some wonderful work. 

Following Dr. Larson came Dr. 
EK. V. McCollum, who gave a 
powerful talk on the need of using 
more dairy products in the diet. 
Dr. McCollum is recognized as the 
foremost authority on Nutrition in 
the world today. He outlined 
very clearly and emphatically the 
present status of nutrition; also 
how earlier peoples lived and their 
daily diets. Dr. McCollum point- 
ed out very plainly that if the 
American nation expected to 
maintain its high standard of 
mentality and physical develop- 
ment that it is very necessary that 
we, as a nation, consume more 
dairy products and leafy vege- 
tables. At the close of Dr. Mc- 
Collum’s talk the large attendance 


Three 


present gave him a rising vote of 
thanks. President Munn referred 
to him as the ‘‘keystone”’ of the 
dairy industry. 


NO WONDER THEY COULD 
SELL CHEAP MILK 


Milk dealers on the New Ken- 
sington, Tarentum and surround- 
ing markets have been complain- 
ing to the dairy organization that 
a certain dealer had _ recently 
started in business and was selling 
milk at a price far below theirs. 
They said he was able to buy cheap 
milk and unless a change could be 
brought about it would be neces- 
sary for them to pay producers 
less in order to meet the competi- 
tion. 

The dairy organization is now 
experiencing requests from pro- 
ducers to collect milk bills. This 
dealer has been selling milk for 
less than other dealers all summer 
and seems to have a great busi- 
ness. The way he was able to sell 
cheap now appears in his failure 
to pay the producers. With a 
system like this most any one 
could build up a nice bank ac- 
count and still sell cheap milk. 

The dairy organization knows 
considerable about selling milk, 
due to experiences of this kind. 
Producers who are members of 
the organization can easily learn 
the standing of the dealer to 
whonr they sell if they will only 
take the trouble of making in- 
quiry. Gradually the organiza- 
tion is making it safe for their 
members and the fellow who does 
not belong will be the one to take 
the losses of this kind. Most of 
the producers who have lost in 
this case are ones who evidently 
thought they could transact their 
own business better. 


PERRY 
Opometrist Optician 


13 1/2 Main St., Warren, O. 


Bricks Without Straw? 


With cheap corn and oats the tendency is to 
feed too wide a ration—a ration that fails to get 
maximum production because it does not contain 


e 


enough protein. 


Unicorn, with its combination of high protein 
concentrates, supplemented with your corn, oats or 
barley, insures a properly balanced ration. 


Unicorn as the base of your ration gives you the 
essential factors of variety, bulk, palatability and 
safety. It makes it possible for your herd to pro- 
duce the most milk for the fewest dollars. 


More Milk Every Day—For More Days 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 


New England Office: 
131 State Street 
Boston 
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SUBSORIP TION RAT LES 


Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character, 

Notiee to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publieation. 

As the official magazine of various organi 
zations, this publication carries authoritative 
notiees and articles in regard to the activities 
of these organizations, but in all respects the 
organizations are not responsible for the con 
tents of the article or for the opinion to 
which expression is given. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no ease will activities be undertaken 
in the general field of farm publications. 
Our subseribers are urged to recognize this 
distinetion. 


The Official Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Co. 


December 20, 1921 
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UNTIL THE FARMER GETS 
BACK INTO THE MARKET 


The following article appeared 
in ‘‘The Monthly Business Re- 
view’’ published Dee. 1st, by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land. 

There can be no doubt that busi- 
ness is losing its tumble-down ap- 
pearance. Bit by bit it is looking 
better, but it is possible that the 
majority of reports do not shape 
up quite so well as they did last 
month. The point of view that 
business would only require a 
short time to get on its feet is dis- 
appearing. Naturally the ‘‘hand 
to mouth’’ policy is still much in 
evidence. This policy dies hard. 

A lot of cobblestones in the path 
of business could well be pointed 
out. Some of them are in a fair 
way to be permanently removed, 
but a big one that is still in the 
road is the comparative position 
of the farmer and the city man at 
the present time. The gears be- 
tween the farm and the city are 
not meshing properly. 

Ordinarily the farmer is the na- 
tion’s greatest buyer and until he 
gets back into the market there 
can be no normal resumption of 
business. The reason he is 
not a heavier buyer in the 
market is because he has to 
pay. too much for what he 
wants to buy in proportion to the 
prices which he receives for the 
products he has to sell. Just like 
other business men the farmer can- 
not become a force in the solution 
of our problems until he can pro- 
duce, ship and market his products 
at a profit. 

It is plain that the much dis- 
cussed problem of the movement of 
the country youth cityward is still 
in evidence. Short hours, amuse- 
ments and conveniences all have 
their attraction. A job in the city 
looks better than the work on the 
farm. The farmer works hard and 
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sends his son to school and when 
the college days are over the boy 
goes to the city in search for bet- 
ter things than the farm can give 
him. New blood is required in 
every line of work, and farming, 
the greatest of all industries, is no 
exception. 

On the other hand the other 
fellow’s job is not always so at- 
tractive in the close-up as it look- 
ed from a distance. Underneath 
the glamour and flourish of the 
city, is an every day grind that 
sometimes makes the proverbial 
‘‘short hour’’ rule of the city seem 
more visionary than real. Gener- 
ally we envy the other fellow be- 
cause we do not know his job. We 
can see the easy side of it, but we 
cannot see what is back of that. 
It is interesting to note that since 
the dizzying prosperity of war- 
time has passed, the movement 
from the country to the city is less 
in evidence. 

This is but one angle of the situ- 
ation which confronts the farmers 
of today, and there are many oth- 
ers. However, the farmer is not 
alone in his difficulties, for practi- 
eally all industries have been meet- 
ing problems which do not tend 
to create enthusiasm. 

This is no time for controversy 
between different factions. No 
separate interest can get the upper 
hand over others without damage 
to itself. So long as it is the be- 
lief of an individual or a group of 
individuals that someone else is 
responsible for their condition, 
there will be bitter discontent. 


We are all inclined to look too 
far afield for remedies and forget 
or neglect those right at hand. 
The answers to the problems con- 
fronting the farmer lies with the 
farmer himself. 

In almost any community there 
usually can be found a small group 
of farmers who have climbed a 
few rungs above the average and 
are making better and surer pro- 
fits than their neighbors. It may 
be wheat, it may be cattle, or it 
may be something else, but what- 
ever the product, the superior 
quality means better prices. In 
other words, a more standardized 
method of farming, better timing 
of crops and a closer co-operation 
between the farmer and his city 
market will go far in eliminating 
present existing defects in our 
farming system. 

When business shows symptoms 
of going wrong, the successful 
leader does not wait until it col- 
lapses to apply a remedy. He is 
constantly on the alert for trouble 
and is always planning how he 
may best meet present and even 
imaginary evils. It should be the 
same way on the farm. The most 
effective thing the farmers can do 
is to help themselves. 

Close students of the situation 
see salvation for the farmer in or- 
ganization for the purpose of mar- 
keting his product, without being 
at the beck and call of those who 
are out with no other end in view 
than making profit at his expense. 
However, it is well to remember 
that organization cannot hold all 
the winning cards. The result of 
organization carried too far may 
well be an object lesson, 
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OUR 
BEST WISHES 


THis COMPANY EXTENDS BEST 
WISHES FOR THE NEW YEAR ‘TO 
THE MANY DAIRY FARMERS IN THE 
YOUNGSTOWN DISTRICT. WE AP- 
PRECIATE AND SEEK THE FURTHER 
BUSINESS RELATIONSHIP OF THOSE 
WHO DEAL WITH US. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN 


SANITARY MILK COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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West Dawson St. WARREN, O. W.&N. Phone 2114, 2115 
Erie Street NILES, OHIO Bell Phone 60, 91 
Prospect Street GIRARD, OHIO Bell Phone 514 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO Tell. 192 } 


SLOGAN CONTEST CON- 
TINUED 


At the last Advisory Council 
meeting it was decided to continue 
the slogan contest until the next 
Advisory Council meeting held in 

March, 1922. This action was 
taken because of the desire to 
have as many slogans submitted 
as possible and to select one that 
can not be excelled. 

There have been a great num- 
ber submitted up to this time in 
response to previous announce- 
ments. Those that have been suh- 
mitted will be entered together 
with others that may come in and 
the method of selection will be as 
follows: At the next Advisory 
Council meeting the Board of 
Directors will submit twenty-five 
of what appears to them to be the 
best suggestions and from these 


twenty-five the Advisory Council - 


will select the winner. The per- 
son sending in the winning sug- 
gestion will be given a prize of 
$25.00. 


There have been no limitations 
placed upon the number of words 
in the suggested slogans and 
neither has the number of sugges- 
tions been limited that a member 
ean submit, however sentiment 
seemed to indicate a slogan of 
few words is desired and centest- 
ants should endeavor to confine 
themselves to one or a few of their 
best ideas. 

Expression also seemed to indi- 
cate the desire of having this 
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slogan express something superior 
in the D. C. 8. Company milk or 
product than exists in the ordi- 
nary product. If possible it is 
desired to have the slogan create a 
demand for D. C. S. Company 
milk because it is the best to be 
obtained. 

The continuing of this contest is 
not prompted by failure of any 
suggestions previously made to 
satisfy for no effort has been made 
to select a slogan from them. They 
may contain the winner. 


Suggestions should be sent to 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


GET SOMEBODY ELSE 


The Lord had a job for me, 
But I had so much to do 

I said, “You get somebody else, 
Or wait till I get through.’ 

I don’t know how the Lord came out, 
But he seemed to get along; 

But I felt a kind o’ sneakin’ like— 
Knowed I’d done God wrong. 


One day I needed the Lord, 
Needed him right away, 
But he never answered me at all, 
But I could hear him say 
Down in my accusing heart, 
“Nigger, I’se got too much to do; 
You get somebody else, 
Or wait till I get through.” 


Now, when the Lord he have a job 
for me, 
I never tries to shirk; 
I drops what I have on hand, 
And does the good Lord’s work. 
And my affairs can run along, 
Or wait till I get through; 
Nobody else can do the work 
That God marked out for you. 


—Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 
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n Test 


Take out your watch and time the pulsations of a 
De Laval Milker. You will find that every unit in the 
barn, no matter if there are a dozen, is running at 
exactly the same speed and as uniformly as the tick 
of a clock. This insures your cows being milked in 
exactly the same way from day to day or year to year, 
and is one of the reasons why cows do so well with 
the De Laval Milker. 

Try this test on any milker and you will understand 
just one of many reasons why the De Laval is ‘‘The 
Better Way of Milking.’? Send for full information. 

The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street 61 Beale Street 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Milker and Cream Separator 
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l THE ISALY DAIRY COMPANY [I 


EXTENDS BEST WISHES TO OUR MANY 

DAIRY FARMER FRIENDS DURING THE 

COMING YEAR. THE POLICY OF MUTUAL (Oo) 

CO-OPERATION WITH OUR PRODUCERS w 
1) 
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IN PROMOTING THEIR BUSINESS AND 
OURS WILL BE CONTINUED. WE SEEK 
YOUR CONTINUED CONFIDENCE AND 
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THE ISALY DAIRY COMPANY 


MAHONING AVENUE 
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bDermes 
Obio & Pittsburgh Aik Company 


Extends the season’s greetings 
to the many dairy farmers in 
the Pittsburah district. THe 
hope for a continuance of the 
present business relationship, 
and efforts to advance the best 
interests of all concerned in the 
Dairy industry 


Dermes 
Obio & Pittsburgh adilk Company 


Pittsburgb, Pa. 
Ba 


PRODUCERS MEET AT CAM- 
BRIDGE 


Several producers shipping to 
the Cambridge and Zanesville 
markets held a meeting in Cam- 


bridge on Friday, Dee. 9, to con- 
sider plans for more thorough or- 
ganization of producers in Guern- 
sey County. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by E. A. White who show- 
ed the benefits co-operative work 
is bringing to dairy farmers. 

“A representative of the United 
Dairy Company was present and 
stated their company would pre- 
fer to co-operate with producers 
and deal with them thru the D. C. 
S. Company. 


It was decided to have commit- 
tees canvass the shippers and se- 
eure their support to the Cam- 
bridge Local, after which Mr. 
“White explained it would be pos- 
sible fer the dairy organization to 
take up work looking toward 
settlement of any problems they 
might have. Until the producers 
get together strongly it is a waste 
of time to take up any thing defi- 
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nite looking toward more satis- 
factory conditions. 


NO ESTATE IN EIGHTY-FIVE PER 
CENT OF CASES 


Judge Edward W. Bazille, of the Pro- 
bate Court of Ramsey County, Minneso- 
ta, which includes the city of St. Paul, 
sums twenty-one year’s experience of 
his office in the following: 

I have learned after twenty-one years 
of probate that eighty-five per cent of 
all adults die without leaving any es- 
tate; one-third of all widows are left 
without the necessities of life and sev- 
enty-five per cent without the comforts. 
Most men live up to their income and 
some exceed it. The husband dies, his 
business or profession is at an end. 

ef & 
China’s Anniversary 


China has ben a republic for ten 
years. President Harding sent a mes- 
sage of congratulation to the Chinese 
President Hsu Shiu Chang. The ten 
years have been troubled ones. Famine, 
flood and civil war have torn the na- 
tion. Just now the South is in rebel- 
lion and has seceded. Its capital has 
been set up in Canton. ~ 


The Best Gift 


THRIFT IS THE MOST VITAL THING 
NEEDED IN THE WORLD TODAY. HELP 
PROMOTE IT BY BUYING YOUR CHILD- 
REN SAVINGS ACCOUNTS FOR CHRIST- 
MAS GIFTS. THEY ONLY COST A DOLLAR 
EACH, WITH SMALL SAFES FOR SAVING 
SMALL COINS INCLUDED. 


THEY MAKE THE BEST GIFTS AND 
MAY LAST A LIFETIME. 


Doltar Savings & Trust G0. 
Fist National Bank 


COMBINED RESOURCES— 
OVER THIRTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


CHARITIES OF A SWEDISH 
COUNTESS 


The Countess von Hallwyld of Stoek- 
holm, Sweden, recently made a liberal 
donation to the German Lutheran con- 
gregation in that city. She donated in 
all 145,000 crowns to be distributed as 
follows: 60,000 crowns to the German 
Home, 25,000 to the German _ school 
fund, 25,000 to the support of the poor 
in the congregation, 25,000 to the Fuhr- 
mann Society, and 10,000 crowns to the 
Deaconess Association, 


se se 
SCOTCH THRIFT 


She was comely and a widow, and, 
moreover, she was Scotch. She 
mourned MacIntosh, her late hus 
band, for eighteen months, and then 
from a crowd of suitors chose honest, 
homely MacIntiré for her second. 

“T’m no guid enough for ye, dear!” 
he whispered. “What for did ye 
choose me oot o’ sae many?” 

“Ah, weel, ye see, your name’s Mac- 
Intire.” 

“Yes, mut—” began the bewildered 
suitor. 

“An’ ye ken,” finished the widow, 
“all my linen’s marked ‘MaclI.’—that’s 
why, Donald.” 
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AMERICANS BUY SHARE IN HAPS- 
BURG ESTATE 


Prominent American capitalists have 
purchased an interest in the estate of 
Archduke Frederick of Austria and his 
family and it is to be operated by a 
corporation in the 
hold two-thirds and the Americans one- 
third of the stock. The estate includes 
1,200,000 acres of land in five countries 
in addition to huge industrial plants, 
and its total value runs into the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. A fight 
will be waged before the League of Na- 
tions to recover part of the property 
which has been confiscated. 
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CAT LUCK 


which Hapsburgs 


A certain resident in a country sub- 
urb, says the Guardian, makes a point 
of keeping open the doors and windows 
of his house. As he sat in one of his 
breezy rooms the other evening, waiting 
for dinner, his wife eame in from the 
kitchen. 

‘‘We’ve just had a visit 
black cat,’’ she said. 

*fAh,’? he replied, ‘‘that’s 
Black cats are lucky, you know.’’ 

‘“Ves,’’? answered his wife, who dis- 
likes cats, ‘‘this one was certainly 
lucky. It has run off with the cod 
steak I was just going to cook for 
you.’’ 
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Where There’s Light, There’s Cheer 


Standard Carbide 


Burns Brtghter--Lasts Longer 
BRINGS CHEERY LIGHT 


TO FARM HOMES.--- 


Using Standard Carbide, in the home is like opening the 
bright, 


sun-shiney day. For Standard 


Carbide light, in its whiteness and brightness, can be 


compared only to sunlight. 


THE MAGIC OF When you use Standard Carbide light, chemistry does all 


CHEMISTRY she work for 


generator, it 


you. 


You just put the Carbide into the 


drops into water and releases a steady 


supply of acetylene gas, which may be burned for light 


or cooking. 


It is non-poisonous, and burns without the smoky odor of 


No wicks to trim, no lamps to fill, no chimneys to clean. 
about 


as long as 
Carbide on 


there is a good 
hand. It is so easy 


to put a few handfuls into the generator every few days. 


kerosene, 

MAKES LESS 

WORK FOR Nothing to worry 
HOUSEWIVES —§ supply of Standard 
THE BLUE 


STEEL DRUMS 


Standard Carbide keeps indefinitely in the big blue steel, 
moisture-proof drums. 


Most farmers lay in a season’s 


supply at once—stow away a few hundred bright nights 


in the barn or storehouse. 
more. 


It burns brighter and lasts longer, never costs 


We will gladly answer your request for information 


THE FARMERS’ STANDARD CARBIDE CO., Inc. 
Factory: Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Executive Offices, 15 West 37th St., New York City 
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GREETINGS 


WE WISH happiness and 
prosperity to our friends, | 
the dairy farmers, in 1922 
and trust that our relation- 
ship with them will always 
be maintained in a spirit of 
MUTUAL GOOD WILL 
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RIECK-McJUNKIN DAIRY COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Weil as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
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A Member's Solution a Surplus Milk 


have been asked by the 

editor to prepare. an 

article on this subject, 

and as the season is close 
3 at hand when we usually 
_ start the old-controversy along 
this line perhaps a few remarks 
may help the situation. 
- ‘There are dairymen who ac- 
- tually believe that surplus milk 
: - * * e-- 8 . 
is only a myth with its origin in 
_ the fertile brains of the dealer. 
_ Unfortunately figures do not lie 
~ and the milk sheets at practically 
every receiving plant tell us that 
the milk receipts in May and 
_ June are nearly double that of 
* November and December. 


“As the consumer demands 
about the same quantity day 
_ after day, and month after-month, 
it is quite evident that the dealer 
either has a supply far inadequate 
*to the demand, or has a surplus 
| .that he cannot sell as fluid milk, 
- and for the last twelve months he 
has been confronted with the lat- 
ter condition most of the time. _ 
‘Let us take a few minutes of 
“our valuable time and reason out 
a solution if possible for we ean- 
“not sidetrack the 
longer. 
in the face. 
~ “We cannot. place the blaine 


on the consumer and it is not the 
dealers fault that this condition 
exists. Surplus milk is the direct 
result of the unbusinesslike meth- 
ods of the producer. Do the 
steel men keep on producing when 
the steel market is glutted? Do 
the clothing and shoe factories 
keep on producing when the mar- 


ket is overstocked? | 
 “T have in mind a neighbor 
who is now producing eight gal- 
_lons of milk daily and last June 
he produced twenty-two gallons. 
Another man sets out on the milk 
‘stand one ten gallon ean nearly 
ull and last spring he had four 
gallon cans. You will find this 
sort of production in every dairy 
community in the country. 

_ “‘No dealer on earth can con- 
t a profitable business and sat- 
y the demands of the consumer 
producer*who has to depend 
supply of that sort. = 
uring the years when I was 


n the retail end of the business 
Reais: aa . Cae ar Se 


issue much | 
Let us look it squarely 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


The Reporter invites letters for publication from members 
of The D. C. 8. Company on subjects that are of interest to them. 


All the advancement of the organization has come from ex- 
pression of opinions by men who have given thought to problems 
of the organization and have given them for what they might be 


worth. 


If it were not for someone thinking of problems and 
possible solutions there would be nothing accomplished. 


Mem- 


bers of the D. C. 8. Company can only expect to benefit thru 


work undertaken and accomplished in the right manner. 


Those 


who do no thinking for themselves and others or fail to take 
heed of other men’s good judgment will not and cannot expect 
to ever travel far along the road-of suecess. The columns of this 
paper are meant for expression of opinion and information which 
will help the D. C. 8. Company to grow and bring returns to its 
members. It is not expected that the Editor shall do all or any 
of the thinking that ought to be done by you. He has had to 
express his own thoughts many times because of the absence of 


any one else to do so. 


For some of these he has been both ° 


praised and eriticized. He wants neither praise nor criticism, 
but the support of the dairy farmers in bringing before them 
“good sense and reasoning in matters of making the D. C. S. Com- 
pany service useful and beneficial. 


The letter below, written by a member of the D. C. S. Com- 
pany, shows that he has been doing some thinking for himself and 
for you. Follow his example and contribute some thought toward 


ceived or not. 


solving the problems of today whether the thought is well re- 


ees 


I found that the first of the year 
was usually the turning point 
from a-searcity to a surplus and 
-by-June this surplus reached the 
peak. The-consumption is a little 
heavier in May and June, but 
this Increase is a veritable ‘‘drop 
in the bucket’’ compared with 
the enormous amount of surplus 
milk produced at that season. 


“‘Tlow can we remedy the situa- 
tion? - 


“‘Prof. Oscar Erf recites an in- 
cident where a man had fifteen 
cows and by the aid of a cow test- 

ing association he found that five 
of them were boarders, five were 
_ breaking even and five were pro- 
ducing milk at a good profit. He 


accordingly disposed of ten cows 


and realized a better dividend 
from the remaining five cows 
with one third of the labor. He 
thus bettered himself and also 
helped to relieve the surplus milk 
situation, and right here let us 


’ two on whole milk. 


bear in mind that the man who 


produces a Tot of milk from un- 
profitable cows and throws it onto 
an overstocked market is not only 
injuring himself but is killing the 
business for his fellow dairymen. 

‘“‘Let.me suggest the plan that 
I have followed for, years with 
satisfactory results. 


‘“When the surplus milk sea- 


86n begins I dispose of a few old 


cows. that have outgrown their 
usefulness, and by the way, the 
early spring is the right time to 
sell that kind of beef. 

“Then I raise a, heifer calf or 
If this does 
not hold down the surplus I am 
obliged to veal a few calves. 

“With a little left-over ensilage 
together with a pretty liberal ra- 
tion of grain to tide me over the 
late summer months I ean gener- 
ally keep up a fairly uniform 
yearly production. I am some- 
times obliged to purchase a fresh 


cow in the fall and sacrifice her 
to the butcher in the spring, but 
I would much rather do that than 
wrangle with the dealer over the 
surplus and invite unpleasant 
criticism from other producers. 


“My herd is now milking fifty- 
two gallons daily and my records 
for five years show that they 
never milked over fifty-eight. gal- 
lons or less than thirty-seven. 

“The system adopted in_ the 
Cleveland district seems to me a 
very fair one for both the dealer 
and producer, although I have no 
data at hand as to its suecess or 
popularity. By this system the 
producer is paid during the flush . 
months a good price for as much 
milk as he produced in the lean 
months of the autumn preceding, 
and all he produces over that 
amount he is paid just what it is 
worth for workthg up into by- 
products. In other words if a 
man produced twenty gallons last 
fall and will produee forty gal- 
lons this sprtng he will get a good 
price for twenty gallons and a 
lesser ‘price fom the remaining. 
twenty gallons which is termed 
surplus milk. 

‘‘In a contract of this kind the 
man who produees a uniform 
quantity will be justly recom- 
pensed @nd the man who produces 
five gallons in the lean season and 
swenty-five gallons: in the flush 
sseason wil? get just what his milk 
is worth, whereas under our pres- 
ent system it ts the uniform pro- 
ducer who is penalwed. i 

‘‘Home coftsumption is anosber 


outlet that lms beer largely neg. 
lected. We sell our corn and 
wheat for 50 cents and $1.25 a 
bushel and buy it. back in -the 
Shape of breakfast food at the 
rate of $30 @ bushel and for t 
that we are producing and sell? g 
cheaper than any other food pro- 
duct in the world ‘an article of 
food that contains ALL the in- 
gredients necessary for physical 
development and maintenance 


and requires no cooking, flavor- 
ing or seasoning. Have a bottle 
of good, cléan, cold milk ready 
for the children when they come 
and you wilt! 
much they will 


home from school 


be surprised how 
drink of it. 


Two 

‘‘Surplus milk is a_ serious 
handicap to our five -directors 
when they go-into the price fix- 


sng conference at Pittsburgh and — 


we cannot expect them to secure 
for us a fancy price until we 
make a united effort to regulate 
the supply. 

‘““There are unscrupulous deal- 


ers in every city who try to take 


the producer, but 
do not make a 
us be good sports 


advantage of 
two wrongs 
“mi ht,’ so. let 
and play the 
selves, to the dealer and to the 
consumer. Let this organization 
be co-operative in spirit as well 
as in name, instill more of the 
Brotherhood of Man in our busi- 
ness and forget the old attitude 
of ‘each man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost’. ’’—J. 
Hf. Withers, North Lima Local. 


MARSHAL FOCH FIGHTS FOR 
MILK 


The National Dairy Council re- 
ports a‘recent incident which oc- 
eurred in Cleveland to show Mar- 
shal Foch’s attitude toward milk. 
Upon reaching Cleveland Marshal 
Foch found a strike on, and it was 
quite difficult to secure milk, 
many deliveries having been 
stopped. This did not interfere 
with the great old general’s 
breakfast at all, for he appealed 
his ease to the chief of police and 
secured a flying squadron which 
sailed under his name and within 
an hour’s time returned to his 
train with the morning’s supply 
—6 quarts of milk and 6 quarts of 
cream.: 

General Foch knows the value 
of milk and recognizes that he 
cannot maintain health and vi- 
tality without a good supply. If 
Mears “oeh will ight for milk, 

dn’t every man, woman 
become a fighter for 
wus essential food? 

Marshal Foch is now seventy 
years old and he knows and says 
that milk is no baby’s food but, 
on the contrary, food for all ages. 

Marsha! Foch is a man who 
knows how to go over the top— 
he did it inethe World War—he 

- continues to do it. He knows the 


only way to win a battle is to be 
fit. 


MONEY NOT LOST 
- FOR STOCK 


President Breeneman tells a 
story of meeting a member of the 
D. GC. 8. Company who said he 
had gone broke and all he had 
left was a certificate of stock in 


the organization and that wasn’t. 


worth a cent. He, was advised to 
his surprise that it was worth 
every cent he had paid for it and 
if he would send it in to the office 
they would have it transferred. to 
some Other producer and he could 
get his money back. 

Probably there are others who 
do not realize the Company keeps 
their stock money safe and worth 
all they pay for it. Those who 
quit the dairy business ean get 
their Oey. back. ~ 


Many a man believes he could re- 
move mountains if somebody else 
would. get the hills out of the way. 


game fair to our-’ 


has continued’ to expand. 


“C. S. Company district 


_has been going 


mately 
-would be without a market for 


DAIRYMEN’S “PRICE REPORT 


The Dairymen’ S$ New New Enemy af 1922 & 


EK new calendar hangs on 
the wall and with it we 
face a problem of great- 
er concern to dairy farm- 
ers in, this district than 
has ever come before. It is the 


‘problem of whether our markets 


shall be held or 
others. 

Competitiow for markets is the 
new enemy with fhe dairymen. 
All. other . problems are over- 
shadowed in importance by this 
new question. 

Expansion of the dairy indus- 
try has been large both here and 
over 
During ‘the past two years when 
all other lines of agriculture have 


given up to 


_been depressed and tending back 


to normaley, the dairy business 
Tn all 
history there has- never been” 
period when the dairy cow has 
been loaded with the handicap: 
she carries at the present time. 

For two years she has been the 
only favorable source of income 
to the farmers. The dairy cow 
owners have suffered but little of 
the great losses to agriculture in 
comparison to farmers who lost 
on wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, 
and all kinds of live stock. Even 
the famous fruit belts of the south — 
and west failed to keep their 
owners in nearly so good ¢ireum- 
stanees. All of these men have 
turned their eyes to the dairy 
cow. In the south and west, 
thousands of farmers who never 
thought of a dairy cow before, 
are *now turning out milk and 
selling at prices low enough to 
bankrupt the eastern dairyman. 
Even here in the east we find a 
dairy expansion entirely beyond 
the bounds of safety to the indus- 
try. During the past year the 1 in- 
ereased dairy activity in the D. 
would | 
double the number of dairy farm-- 
ers in less than five years if con- 
tinued at the same ratio. 

This expansion in production 
on and all the 
while the markets have been fail- 
ing. It is placing the whole in- 
dustry out of balance and threat- 
ening to bring a Gfisis of vreat 
consequence unless corrected by 
drastic measures. It is a problem 
of far greater concern to the,in- 
dustry than is generally realized 
and it has already reached the 
breaking point. 


Our Own Situation 


Our own situation in D. C. 8S. 
Company territory is serfOusy 
During the past month a large 
number of dealers have -asked to 
be allowed to.shut off part of 
their producers and if these re- 
quests had been granted approxi- 
one thousand dairymen 


the month of January, The 
Youngstown, Wheeling and Pitts- 
burgh markets have surplus for 
the month of January almost as 
great as Would normally come in 
the flush season. What will we 
do this year to ee te the 
milk, 


The market. Siaatis in these 


\ all 


the entire United States. . 


Rowse can hardly be de toad 
without a personal inyestigation ° 
into the destitute conditions OL: 
thousands of homes. 

Men and women es oe 
for work. One Youngstown home 
advertised for a housekeeper be- 
cause of sickness in the family 
and in two days seventy-eight 
women sought this position. Many 
of them were mothers whose hus- 
bands were out of work for 
months and they wanted to earn 
money to buy bread for their 
hildren. Hundreds of thousands — 
of dollars have been given to 
eharitable organizations in these 
cities to provide food and shelter 


in homes where starvation would 


otherwise enter. 

Then into our district is com- 
mencing to come a floodiof cheap- 
er milk and products. Our own 
manufacturérs are losing _ their 
markets on manufactured pro- 
duets to others who are able to 
obtain cheap milk in the south 
and west. Competition for mar- 
kets has become intense. In #al- 
most every city retail milk prices 
vary three to four cents per quart 
and wholesale prices are about 
whatever the dealer can get to 
keep his trade. 

With all of these conditions de- 
veloping over the past two years 
we have continued to pile more 
milk into the markets. The deal-. 
ers have been begged to take on 
new patrons every month in spite 
of the fact they had more milk 
than was profitable for ioe to 
handle. 3 

It must be evident ices must 
be some change to prevent a fatal. 
erash. 


Looking for the Best Remedy 

The D. C. 8. Company is look- 
ing for the best dere It de- 
sires to help its<members thru 
this situation and protect the 
markets. The general impres- 
sion seems to be the future is of 
more concern. than the present 
and the best remedy will be the 


markets until the general busi- 


ness conditions of the country 


again allow better returns. | 

-There seems to be no way to 
prevent lower milk prices if milk 
is to be sold and markets held. 
There are plenty of farmers who 
seem to be ‘willing to produce. 
and secure a hold in our markets 
and nothing is going to keep them — 
out excepting lower prices. 

This statement is not pleasing, 
but it brings out a situation which 
must be faeed squarely. It is up 
to the dairymen of this district to 
decide what course they want to 
follow—either meet competition 
or allow the other ronow to do the 
business. 


TESTED COWS are A 
THIRD ABOVE AVERAGE 


The Tri-County Cowtesting As- 
sociation of Belmont, Harrison, 
and Jefferson Counties, has end-. 
ed its 1921 season with an aver- 
age record per cow, of 6,693 Ibs. 


or 779 gallons of milk for the past — 


ry 


new bulletin on Suggestions for 


one that promises to hold our 28 associations. 


The 
the average cow i 
to be around 546 gallons, or 47 


ibs. a Years. = ea 
The increase, 


12, one 


Y aeeordne to. 
dairy workers of the Ohio State. 
University who compiled the re- 
turns, “is probably less due’ to 
farmers in the association ee. 
ing better cows than to the fact — 
that cowtest work enables them — 
to pick out and t6 throw out low | z 
producers which drag down the % 
average. 

The herd of W. Ge. “McClain * 
Bellaire, was first. Each cow 
‘averaged 13,199 pounds of milk 
and ee lbs. of butterfat for the 
‘year. McClain also had in 
his ae tne three highest indi- 
vidual milkers, two of them mak- 
ing 569 lbs. of fat each. 


The herd of W. A. Black, Cadiz, 
was second, with 429 Tbs. ‘of but- 
-terfat. to the cow. Third came 
Henry Zeyer’s herd, Mt .Pleasant, 
averaging 396 lbs, 


COW FEEDING BUL- 
LETIN REPRINTED 


Demand for Tvan MeKellip 


Computing Rations for Dairy 
Cows, issued in an edition of 15,- 
000 barely a month ago, has 
-eaused the agricultural publica- 
_tions” office of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity already to order an ad- 
ditional printing of 10,000. 

Mr. McKellip is extension dairy 
man of the University. His bul- 
letin declares, in opening, -that 
lack of feeding knowledge, even 
more than scrub stock, is behin 
Ohio’s low average “milk produ 
tion pér cow. ‘‘No matter ho 
well bred a dairy cow may be 0: 
how closely she may conform t 
dairy type and temperament, if — 
she is not fed and cared for prop 
erly, she. will not: make a. go 
produeer,’’ he writes. x mee 

The facts essential to compu 
ing rations are. presented in 
practical, straightforward — m. 
ner, the author drawing largel 
on experience with Oe cowtest- 


Seven Hamilton County da 
farmers, keeping accounts, find 
it takes $71 pone of labor a ye 
to support a cow. ; aes 


FOR SALE—Black mare, 8 ‘yr 
old, weight 1500. This mare i 
eood condition and worth at leas 
$50 more than we ask. H ui 
White & Son, 15 Electric B 
‘Warren, Ohio.» Aas & N. Phe 
mel 


ACTUAL MONE 
you guard carefully, but eyesigh 
greatest and most valuable form 
personal wealth, is often dl 


or lone as though it were 
ae E 


teous. 
nothing I cannot’ oes A 
convince you... oe 


adc date of December 14, all 
_ ereamery foremen ‘of the Rieck- 
MeJunkin Dairy Company were 
. given. instructions to continue 
~~ eareful inspection of all milk re- 
- eeived. The company states in 
a their letter that great competition 
__ exists in the market and >that to 
hold their trade they must have 

~ good milk to offer. 
23 This is a matter not enn of 
‘interest to dealers but also to 
producers. We must co-operate 


in furnishing a high quality pro-’ 


duct in order to keep demand for 

it as great as possible and to keep 
others. from taking our markets 

away from us. ~ 

Their letter follows: 

To All Creamery Foremen: 
. We are at a season of the year 

when sour milk or milk high in 

acid does not bother you much, 
but you must not let doww on 
- your careful inspection at the re- 


Rieck-MeJunkin Foreman Receive lnstrctions 


‘or (as we can Jenk the milk of 
visible dirt), unless you men “at 
An-. 


the stations do your duty. 
other thing I wish to impress on 
you is that milk which shows vis- 


ible~dirt that is floating- around 
on top of the milk in can, or milk 


with dirt in the bottom of the can, 
or dirt in the last milk poured out 
of the ean, such milk is to be re- 


turned to the patrons as quick or 


quicker than if it was sour or off 
flavor. There is ho excuse. for 
dirty milk except pure careless- 
ness, and we must insist on a 
milk, ’ 


Please read this letter Garefully, 
carry out the instructions fully, 


and add-to them any, ideas which 


ceiving can. Milk does not neces- - 


_ sarily have to be sour to be unfit 
_ for use, as you will find many 
_ other odors than the sour odor, 
- which odors are just as detriment- 
al to fine flavored milk as the sour 
| flavor is. 

_ the milk as you receive it is now 

_ mostly: very cold, and it is hard, 

- and almost impossibleeto catch 

the off flavor odors’ when” you 
open the can, but if you are care- 

- ful to get the flavor just as you 

Jift the cover off the can, you ean 

detect off flavors even if it’ is 

faint, and milk that gives you a 
- faint off smell when eold is al- 
» most sure to develop a bad odor 
> when warmed up a little. 

_ + Therefore, if you detect a faint 
_ odor, take a clean test jar, fill it 
*. one-third full of the milk, set it 
\ in warm water until it warms up 
' to 60 or 70 degrees, and you will 

a get the real smell of this’ milk 

- This, I know, takes a little time, 
t and you cannot treat every pat- 
ron’s milk this way each day, but 
you ean handle a few each day, 
and gradually get over all milk 
that you are at all doubtful about, 
and make those patrons either 
eare for their milk right or else 
, keep it at home. 


Another thing I have noticed at 
some of the plants is that the man 
- hauling the milk loosens up the 
~ lids as he sets the cans on the 
x dump platform, and tilts the lids 
up edgewise-..It is all right for 
_- him to loosen the lids, but do not” 
~ allow him to lift the lid up off the 
ean or tilt it sideways. The rea- 
: son for this is that when the lid is 
_ lifted or tilted, the bad odor off 
- the milk on top escapes, and you 
Boo not get the full benefit of the 
vor of the milk when you try it 
“fon flavor. While; if the lid is not 
_ lifted until you are ready to test 
for flavor, you get all the flavor 
; thes i is there. 


_ Milk is plenty now, and will be 
Pihis winter. Competition in sell- 
_ ing here in the city is very. close, 
and if Rieck-McJunkin milk is to 
retain its high reputation, we 
m ust have the cleanest, finest flay- 
ored milk in the city, and we can 


rm 


al 


om 


= 
a 


Another point is that 


not eheve Linea , aed the flav- 


you may have to give us the fin- 
est, cleanest, best. flavored milk to 
be ‘had. 

“All milk must be delivered to 
the creameries daily. Every other 
day deliveries are not permitted 
by the Pittsburgh Department: of 
Health. 

Very respectfully, 
Rieck-MeJunkin Dairy Company 
T. W. Bailey, Vice Pres. 


TESTER VENTURES FORTH 


Mr.-G. A. Thomas,.D. C. 8. 
Company tester at the Leon plant, 
advises that he has embarked on 


the turbulent sea of matrimony. 


Best wishes of the D. C. S. Com- 
pany go to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas. 


SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS 


Says Sam: Nobody knows all 


there is to’ farming unless he 
knows his _neighbors. ‘ 
To purchase a wagon, a gang 


plow, a corn binder and a grain 
binder at Springfield, Ohio, in 
1913 took 713 bushels of eorn. It 
would now require sale of 2,027 
bushels of corn to make such pur- 
chase—Report of the Joint Con- 
gressional Commission on Agri- 


eultural Inquiry. 


close five factories. 
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Three 


Be Careful About Leaving Country Plants : 


Several instances have come to 
the attention of the D. C. S. Com- 
pany recently where members 
have discontinued shipments to 
country plants and started to ship 
to some other market without giv- 
ing notice to the organization in 
the manner their contracts eall 
for. . 


The faet that a producer breaks 
his, contract with the organiza- 
tion in this way does not worry 
the officers so much as the knowl- 
edge that nine chances’ to one 
such producers will be back to 
the organization within a short 
time seeking to get back into the 
plant. 

This thing bas happened so 
many times, the officers know. al- 
most to a certainty what the out- 
come will be. In the past the or- 
ganization has had fair success in 
placing such milk again in the 
factories, but this year they are 
going to face different conditions 
than of the past. Dealers operat- 
ing factories have more milk than 
they want. One dealer has al- 
ready requested to be allowed to 
They will 
probably refuse to take back any 
producer who has left them inthe 
manner just stated and the or- 
ganization ean hardly expect to 
insist upon them to do so. 

‘The gains that may appear to 
come to a producer in a change to 
another market are not substan- 
tial. Often what seems to be a 
gain proves to be false and in any 
event the gain can only be a temp- 
orary one. Differentials have 
been established on certain mat- 
kets to take care of local condi- 
tions and these conditions are 
lable to change at any time and 
then thes differential will also 
change. Take the Warren and 
Youngstown markets for example. 
These markets have been paying 
a certain price above the country 
plant price. 
only meant to cover any’ differ- 


The differential is. 


ence in cost of getting the milk to 
market, to balance the supply, 
and to pay for any additional 


risks the producer is obliged to 


take. Often these risks involve 
caring for surplus as well as as- 
surance of prompt pay. These 
markets cannot attempt to pay 
producers more for milk than 
surrounding dairymen shipping 
to other markets are able to se- 
eure, for if they do they will soon 
encourage shipments to their mar- 
kets in such quantity as to foree 
the differential down. 

Already we are facing just 
such a condition in several places 
and it appears in some eases there 


is no alternative than to make 
lower differentials. 
For the cost. of a two cent 


stamp, every member of the D. G. 
S. Company ean learn just what 
is before him when he is thinking ~ 
of changing markets and in the 
past it has proven many produe- 
ers would have saved themselves 
trouble as well as dollars by fol- 
lowing this simple course. 


TEST SHOWS MILK Is 
AN ESSENTIAL FOOD 


Announcing results of experi- 
ments in the. agricultural chem- 
istry laboratories of the Ohio 
State University,*Prof. J. F. Ly- 
man of that department reports 
feeding tests on white rats which 
bear gut the dairy farmers’ con- 
tention that ‘‘there is no substi- 
tute for milk.’’ 

Twenty-seven white rats, ani- 
mals raised especially for experi- 
mental purposes on a farm near 
Indianapolis, and supplied to in- 
vestigators the nation over by 
that concern, were taken to’ the 
Columbus laboratories and divid- 
ed into groups of nine. The first 


group got bread and milk; the 
second, bread and meat; the 
third, bread alone. 

The test ran 18 days. ~ At the 
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UNICORN 
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Feed Unicorn this way 
With clover or alfalfa hay 


Bricks Without Straw? 


With cheap corn and oats the tendency is to 
feed too wide a ration—a ration that fails to get 
maximum production because it does not contain 


enough protein. 


Unicorn, with its combination of high protein 
concentrates, supplemented with your corn, oats or 
barley, insures a properly balanced ration. 


Unicorn as the base of your ration gives you the 
essential factors of variety, bulk, palatability and 
safety. It makes it possible for your herd to pro- 
duce the most milk for the fewest dollars. 


More Milk Every Day—For More Days 


. . Main Office: : . j 2 
3278.1asalleseet (CHAPIN & COMPANY rani ie 
Chicago ae ‘ 4 oston 
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served to refuse all adyertising of a sus- 
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Notiee to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

As the official magazine of various organi- 
zations, this publication carries authoritative 


notices and articles in regard to the activities | 


of these organizations, but in all respects the 
organizations are not responsible for the con- 
tents of the article or for the opinion to 
which expression is given. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co- operative marketing 


and in no case will activities be undertaken . 


in the general field of farm publications. 
Our subscribers are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 
The Official Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Co. 
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end, the milk-fed rats had gained 
an average of 38 grams; the meat- 


fed rats had put on 27 grams; . 


while the bread-fed groups show- 
ed advances of: only 3 grams. 

Moreover, the milk-fed rats 
stayed sleek and strong, while 
those kept on bread alone went 
all to pieces, and would have died, 
Dr. Lyman says, had their die: 
not been changed. 

Dietetic investigators all over 
the country find that food which 
is good for rats is good for human 
beings, and that laboratory re- 
sults on rodents are reflected ac- 
curately in food tests on human 
subjects. 


Thirty-eight 
horn sires, 
by associated farmers in Tazewell 
County, Va., in 1917, added $14,- 
000 to the value of the county’s 
first ealf crop thereafter. 


purebred Short- 


purehased for $8000, . 


January Milk Price 


Conference — 


The milk price conference held 


-in Pittsburgh, on Thursday, Dee. 


29, was very much like_a washer 
woman’s ‘‘blue Monday. ”? - Dur- 
ing all the year of 1921 the milk 
producers, milk dealers and rep- 
resentatives of consumers attend- 
ed the regular monthly confer- 
ences and tried to be optimistic 
over affairs concerning the dairy 
industry in this district and had 
hoped from one month to another 
that conditions would improve in 
an industrial way and avoid a 
erisis which steadily approached 
the milk producer and marketing 
organizations. 


It was not unfil” ‘the month of 
December that these parties were 
willing to eoncede the situation 
was passing the point of control 
and would have to go thru a 
course of readjustment. Starting 
with this month the production of 
milk would rapidly inerease for: 
the next six months and the hoped 
for market improvement failed to 
arrive or even show signs of near 
future improvement. 


Representatives of producers 
were greatly disappointed with 
this situation. and milk dealers 
alarmed over the inability to 
move manufactured products. 

Following is given the sub- 
stance of remarks made at the 
conference. 

. From the Dealer Standpoint 

Speaking from the  dealer’s 
standpoint, Mr. EK. M. Bailey, of 
the Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Com- 
pany said: ‘‘The situation insofar 
as we are concerned is just this 
way. The consumption of milk is 
falling off. I did not notice any 
reduction in sales of milk during 
October, but since that time ‘sales 
have failed greatly. The con- 
sumption per eapita is less, due 
largely to loss of extra orders. 

‘““We used to see the fellows 
coming in with their hands full of 
notes from customers asking for 
extra milk. We did not realize 
what that meant to us then but 


GUERNSEY SALE 


At WM. EARLEY’S SALE BARN at BELOIT, O. 


Thursday, January 12, 1922 


BEGINNING AT 12 O’CLOCK M ~ 
21 Head of High-Class Registered Stock 


Ranging in age from 2 months to matured cows. 


The cows are recently 


fresh. The young cattle are mostly daughters of our Herd Sire, Laddie 


of Cress Lawn No. 49207. 
No, 32065 (AR). 


He a son of May King’s Laddie of Chilmark 
He sired by Itchen Daisy’s May King of Langwater (AR) 


6 high grade heifers and cows, close springers. 
culine tested and guaranteed a breeder. 


Every animal tuber- 


Sale will be conducted in strict accord with the. clean sale polley of 
the Ohio Guernsey Breeder’s Association. 


Wm. Earley will sell 8 head of Registered Holstein cows in connec- 


tion with this sale. 


Beloit is situated on the main line of the Penna. R. R. & Stark 
Electric R. R., 6 miles east of Alliance, O., and 6 miles west of Salem, O. 


Sale rain or shine, heated sale barn. 
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Wellsville 
Weis DU re isis Scausousn aks oo 
Washington 
YVOungstO Wit: Sica eaciccs ena 
* Per 100 Ibs. 
Cream shipments to all markets 55 cents per Ib. butterfat, 
Tested milk on all markets sold on 3.5 basis. - 
Butterfat Differential—d5 cents one-tenth point up or - down, 
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these extra orders have fallen off 
and the-result is a smaller per 
capita consumption. 

““The production of milk is just - 
as decidedly on. Ordinarily the 
production of milk should not be 
‘increasing to a very large extent 
‘as yet, but from the 7th to the 
10th of November the receipts at 
the creameries in round numbers 
‘were 315,000 Ibs. per day. From 


our business. We have thousands 
and thousands of dollars tied - 
in condensed milk ae fede po 
der. Milk powder is 
easier than condensed milk but: at 
a price which will _just pay t 
cost of manufacture and no mor 
It begins to look to me as thoug 
the farmers will have to consu 
more of the solids in feeding ho 
and calves and | anys Ayuepat 7 


November 21st to the 24th the re- goes out to them.’”? ~~ 

eeipts were 344,000 lbs. per day. From the Standpoint of 
‘This makes an increase of 29,000 Producers — . 

lbs. per day in less than two Speaking from the standpoin 
‘weeks. 


of producers, Mr, A. W. Pla 
oa D. C. S. Company, said 

‘There is one statement tha 
ould like to make and that 
the farmers or no other gro 
can go to Here or. 


“The milk diciiuion = two 
‘things to contend with. Manu- 
‘factured products will not sell. 
You can sell butter but cannot 
sell cheese. We havea carload of 
cheese in our storehouse up at 
30th Street that we would move 
out at 20 cents per lb., but there — 
is no sale for it. This is what the. 
buyer i is up against and the farm- 
wey Is complaining that he is not 
making any money which I sup- 
pose is quite true. There is no 
sale for condensed or dried solids 
in milk outside of fat. Fat can be 
sold as butter and that is veal 
‘We are up against. 

“The price reduction to con- 
sumers has not increased con- 
sumption and I do not know what 
‘to ask but I do feel we must have 
a reduction in the price of milk. 
We ean stand a loss but not too 
“big a loss for we must depend 
‘upon the things we buy and sell © 
_ for the anaeely money, to run 


ply and dened is still ones 
regardless of the statement o 
“Gompers that it had ceased 
operate. Mr. Bailey has 
made a statement here that th 
consumption of milk is falling of 
per capita and there is 
erease in production. W 
“face to face with that poin 
the law of supply and de: 
still evelak and we 
to face it. : 


t 


er asda so thatthe can aroha 
ably get three pairs of shoes for 


the car load of hides. A bushel 
of corn will buy a collar and it 
takes three bushels of corn to buy 
an ordinary necktie. Money is 
‘the product of labor and the 
farmer today is receiving the low- 
est amount for his-labor of any 
group in the United States. 


_ “Tax paying time is here again 
and not 50 per cent of the farfi- 
. ers in Ashtabula county are going 

to be able to pay their taxes. I 
_was talking to a banker in one of 

“the Ashtabula banks and he told 
me that he had just come to real- 
ize that the prosperity of Ashta- 


bula county rested on the farm- . 


ers and that they were going to 
try to take care of the farmers 
first. I turned right around and 
asked him for $3000 and he just 
turned his argument. I tried to 
put, up bonds and stuff that was- 
collateral and couldn’t get the 
loan. 


_ ‘We are better off in Ashta- 
bula county than in districts 
where they do not have milk. 
Corn and other commodities will 
not bring in returns at this time. 
~“ 


gEMBERS of the D. C. S. 
M Company will be inter. . 
ested to learn airs edu- 
cational work - ac- 
quaint the Rancaniine 
Biilic as to the value of the pro- 
luet they produce is now under 
vay and in the next few months 
eal benefits from this wark will 
e realized. 
The committee in aigtds of the 
Pittsburgh abe Council have 
caged Mr. EB. R. Quackenbush 
ead the work in this district. 
Quackenbush comes well rec- 
mended and especially fitted to 
rform his duties because of his 
aining and experience in con- 
etion with similar work on the 


eting Rg as afternoon, Dee. 
‘The members of the com- 


ng to organize a Dairy Council 
the district, were present. 
work already done and the 
‘proposed for the future 
re gone over by the chairman 
the committee. 
‘Was decided to incorporate 
_ non-profit basis in order to 
‘ out the work in a business 
: manner and a committee on 
ostitution and by-laws was ap- 
ointed. Temporary officers were 
ted in order that the work of 


speaking of the proposed 
f effort, Mr. Quackenbush 


district. In fact, it 


- past. 


in the schools. 


If we can go along without a 
change in price for another 
month I believe it is a good thing 
to do it. I would hate to see a 
reduction in the price of milk at 
this time. We may have to do it 
but I hope not.’’ . 


Dealers Offer $2.10 


In discussing the situation Dr. 
King stated the price of milk for 
the month of January should be 
kept as high as possible for we 
are going to see a serious decline 
in prices before the summer is 
He stated the dealers were 
offering $2.10 while producers be- 
lieved the price should not go un- 
der $2.30. By a vote of the group 
conference it was decided to se- 
lect a committee of five producers 
and five distributors to try and 
arrange a price. They reported 
that a price of $2.15 at the coun- 
try plants for 3.5 milk, 26¢ per 
gallon for 3.5 milk f. 0. b. Pitts- 
burgh and 2814 cents per gallon. 
for 3.5 milk f. o. b. Pittsburgh 
had been agreed upon. 


Activity is the watchword. Ability 
amounts to little unless backed up by 


action. 


E.R. Quackenbush Heads Pittsburgh Dairy Council 


may well be said to still be in the 
experimental stage wherever it is 
being carried on. The lines of en- 
deavor will, of necessity, have to 
conform to local conditions and 
be worked out gradually as op- 
portunity presents itself. 


**In a general way, however, it 
is the desire of the dairy inter- 
ests to keep the present campaign 
on a strictly educational basis and 
to keep as much of commercialism 
out of the project as is possible. 
It is realized that the educational 
basis Is the only one on which we 
are entitled to the support and 
co-operation of the general pub- 
lie and the basis which will, in the 
long run, show the largest results. 


_.In other cities where similar cam- 
.paigns have been placed upon a 


more or less permanent basis, cer- 
tain lines of proceedure have 
proven most effective and some 
part or all of these will be fol- 
lowed in the Pittsburgh district. 


‘One of the most satisfactory 
means of teaching the use and 
food value of dairy products has 
been through promotion and ¢o- 
operation with nutrition classes 
The sight of one’s 
own or a neighbor’s child  re- 
sponding to a proper diet with 
suitable milk consumption is the 
best and most conclusive evidence 
yet found for teaching parents. 
But perhaps, after all, the more 
lasting result is the impression 
made upon the mind of the 
youngster. These are questions 
time alone ean tell in full, but of 
the immediate benefits there can 
be no question, 

“*Closely allied to this type of 
activity is the presentation of 
plays by juvenile casts before 
school fellows and parents. At 
the present time there are several 
plays which depicts very graphic- 


ally the contents of milk pro- 
ducts and its food value in its 
many uses. There are also sev- 
eral short film versions of the 
same or similar ideas as well as 
some for the education of the city 
dweller on the production condi- 
tions which this vital part of his 
diet come to him under. These 
educational methods make use of 
the fact that the impressions cre- 
ated through the eye are quickly 
received and are more lasting 
than those coming by nearly any 
other avenue. 

‘‘In so far as possible, specially 
trained lecturers will teach those 
interested in the home maker’s 
problems. They will be avail- 
able and at the service of any 
meeting or group of ladies and 
will render advice and assistance 
particularly. on nutritional prob- 
lems. They will be outfitted to 
give entertaining illustrated lee- 
tures on various kindred subjects 
and will give publicity to the 
other lines of work. 

“One of the necessary things 
to assure success is that the pro- 
duets which we advocate the use 
of, are really of the quality and 
possess the characteristics which 
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his standards to those of the men 
whose conscience compelled him 
to produce a good, clean, pure 
product for which, he has receiv- 
ed no additional remuneration ex- 
cept perhaps peaceful slumbers at 
night. 

‘‘Of necessity there will be a 
certain amount of purely propa- 
ganda. It will be necessary to 
keep the work being done and its 
results before the public eye in a 
more or less commercial manner, _ 

“It is planned, however, to 
leave this field of commercial ad- 
vertising to the competitive trace 
advertisers in as far as possible. 
Each line of work will, of course, 
give much publicity to what is be- 
ing done in the other lines and 
commercial propaganda may, by 
these means, be adhered to the 
minimum and the educational 
ideal adhered to more closely. 

“The greatest nation and the 
we claim for them. This necessi- 
tates that a certain amount of 
work be done to insure a clean 
supply of milk. The man who is, 
at present producing clean milk 
is well pleased with that idea. 
Only the man who has been pro- 
ducing dirty milk carelessly ob- 


KEEP YOUR MONEY HERE 


If you are a depositor in this institution 


your money will be protected by the best bur- 


glar-proof devices known, by a capital and 


surplus of over six millions and by resources 


of over thirty-eight millions. 


While some of 


our funds are loaned on the best Youngstown 


real estate, most of them are in the form of 


quick assets. 


You are cordially invited to become one of 


our depositors. 


Dollar Savings & Trust G0. 
Fiist National Bank 


COMBINED RESOURCES— 
OVER THIRTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


‘Six 


t 


jects to being required to raise 
most efficient nation is the one 
which is being perpetuated by 
generations of robust healthy chil- 
dren. One task is to educate the 
American public to a realization 
of these facts and we, as milk pro- 
ducers, may rest assured that 
proper consumption of our pro- 
ducts will follow as a matter of 
course. Let practice of our 
preaching begin at home, however, 
and every milk producer that 


DAIRY MEN’ s Paice ‘REPO L 


“Dairymen of Nation Hold ith Anmal ; Me fi 


allt grease his wagons awit plea 


and, feed his pigs and calves on 

filled milk, but let all of us see 
that pure milk products only are 

used on our own tables. 

“The Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council is now under motion. In 
following its educational cam- 
paign it will gather momentum 
and. will attain its objective of 
human welfare and_ efficieney 
through increased consumption of 
dairy products. 


Can We Make This the Greatest Dairy District 


minds. of progressive 
dairymen in the D.C. 8. 


ea W thoughts and ambi- 
N tions are coming into the 


Company 
one of these is the ambition to 
make the D. C. 8. Company dis- 
trict ‘‘the great dairy district of 
the nation.”’ 

The ambition is high but not 
beyond the possibility of human 
endeavor, it is wise but will need 
the co-operation .of men as has 
never been seen before, and. the 
reward is worth more than many 
times its cost. 

Specifically speaking, the de- 
sire is to construct and carry out 
a program in this district which 
will make it the home of. the best 
herds, where their owners know 
best how to eare for them and 
produce milk of the best quality 
most economically, where the 
methods of manufacture and dis- 
tribution will be the most efficient 
and the returns to all engaged the 
most profitable. 

The D. C..S. Company is an or- 
ganization thru which this ambi- 
tion ean be realized if the mem- 
bership gives entire support. 

More and more are we coming 
to realize the great need of closer 
co-operation between producers 
of this district in an effort of this 
kind. The organization wants to 
see its members prosper, it wants 
to-see the, district become strong 
and able to command rather than 
bee the destiny of its markets. 

The manufacturer who is able 
to produce more cheaply than his 
competitor soon runs the other 
fellow out of busmess. This same 
thing is constantly happening in 
the dairy business and we know 
the greatest degree of safety to 
the producer of milk is to own 
and eare for the best ‘cows with 
the least expense. Notwithstand- 
ine this knowledge we can see 
every month of the year, car load 
after car load of the best dairy 
cows being shipped out of our dis- 
trict into some other dairy dis- 
trict where they take up the busi- 


district amd: 


ness of producing milk and the. 


product enters the market in 
some form in competition with 
our own. 


There are approximately 100,-' 


-000 cows owned by members of 
the D. C. 8. Company and they 
give approximately 400,000, 000 
pounds of milk in one year. Is 
there anyone who ean calculate 
the increased prosperity of D. C. 
-S. Company members if they 
“could produce this amount of 


milk from half the number of 


¢ 


cows? There surely ought to be 
a demand at home’ for our good 
cows. The ones we ship away can 
go to Swift & Company any day 
of the year most. 

You members of the D. GC. 8S. 
Company who better know the 
value of a good cow and have 
been working to own the best, 
have you a plan thru which D. C.’- 
S. Company herds can be made 
the best in the nation? 


GROW PROTEIN IN VINE AND 
POD, SAYS VIVIAN 


The Dean, Speaking at Stryker 
Soy Day, Gives New Facts 
Concerning the Feeding 
Value of Legumes, 


Speaking at the Stryker Field 
Day, Sept. 9, Alfred Vivian, dean 
of the College of . Agriculture, 
gave something of a new slant on 
“Shall We Grow More Legumes ?’’ 
He said in part: 


‘* Aside from their value as fer- 
tilizers; legumes are our cheapest * 
source of protein. A good legume 
hay contains about three times the 
protein of a non-leguminous hay; 
in fact, it will contain the average 
amount of digestible protein. re- 
quired by the growing animal. 

“Recent investigations show 
various kinds of proteins, and dis- 
close that the ration must contain 
a variety. The proteins of legumes 
more nearly take the place of ani- 
mal protein than those obtained 
from cereals. 


Soybeans Are Bone Builders 

‘‘Perhaps the most. important 
recent feeding discovery is that 
the lime content is extremely im. 
portant. Clover, alfalfa, and soy- 
bean hay contain from five to six 
times as much lime as timothy 
hay,, Moreover, legume hays are 
rich in vitamimes, while hays made- 
from the true grasses contam 
little. 


“The addition of one load of 
soybean roughage to each two 


loads of corn in making silage in- _ 


ereases the protein content of the 
silage at least 50 per cent., and 
makes it possible to decrease the > 
grain ration at least one half. 
Such silage combined with le- 
gume hay makes it possible to win- 


-ter the breeding herd on rough- 
age alone without the use of con- ~_ 


centrates.’’ 
The American Federation of Labor 


has a membership of nearly 4,000,000 
workers. 


The fifth IE esta of He alte 
National Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion, held at Cincinnati, Ohio, Noy. 

28- 29, was an event of unusual i im- 
portance to agriculture - and the 
dairy world. It was attended by 
approximately 500 dairyie. from 
22 states. 


The various resolutions, the rapt 


attention and active participation 
in discussions of common prob- 
lems, and the snap and record- 
breaking adherence to the pro- 
oram of work constituted the out- 
standing, but expected character- 


istic of a convention composed of 


executive heads of so uigeae, 
marketing associations. 


Establishment of a budget sys- 


tem and careful laying out” OLeH 


definite program of work for 1922 
marked the. ‘growth of a feeling of 
unity among the members and a 
wider realization of the usefulness 
of the Federation. as. a service in- 
stitution. “a 


> Cainpbell Makes Keynote Speech 

In his opening address, Mr: 
Campbell called attention to the 
ae that the member associations 

f the Federation had done more 
es one half of the 720 million 
dollars worth of business reported 


~ 


by the Department of Agriculture: 


as done annually by agricultural 
co-operatives. He also stressed 
the fact that in the present econ- 


omic erisis, which resulted im dis- 


astrous price falls to farmers, 
prices of dairy products, particu- 
larly those of fluid milk, had re- 
ceded more slowly than. the prices 
of any other farm products ex- 
cept citrus fruit and live chickens. 
He attributed this resistance 
against price falls to the faet that 
the fluid milk industry is better 


organized than any other branch . 


of farming, while the cooperative 
manufacture of dairy products Hae 
also made great strides. 

He struck the keynote of the 
meeting when he said: 


‘We are here to represent the, 


man that milks the cows. He him- 
self cannot come to these eonven- 
tions to talk over his problems... 
with other men in’ the same busi- 


ness coming from all. parts of this | 


great nation. He cannot go down 
to Washington to see that the 


dairymen get a square deal; nor. 


ean he as an individual sell his 
products to’an advantage. All of 
-this, we, his — elected representa- 
tives, must do for him. We do not 
want anything unfair, nor any- 
thing that is not right. We do not 
want: to. fight. for a square deal, 
put we are going to have a square 
deal if we have to fight for it.’’ 


He pointed out that ‘since co- 


operative selling of fluid milk be- 
ean a few years ago milk pro- 
ducers have come nearer realizing 
costs of production than any other 


class of farmers. 

National Treasurer F. P. Willits 
of Ward, Penna., 
comparative report which show- 


ed that the number of associa- 


tions in 1921 paying dues to the 
\national federation had already 


“Tyzed the 


said he in telling of the 


submitted a. 


is scheduled to be 


alivogedoubled the record | of the 
year before. e 


¢ 
Report of Secretary. Holman 


Charles. W. Holman of Washing 
ton, D. C., Submitte ed a report. 0) 
the actHrities of the Washingto: 
office of the Federation, and ana 
resent status of federa 
legislation ‘i n which the Federa 
tion is interested. He said th 
both the Capper-Volstead cooper 
ative bill, H. R. 2373, and th 
Voigt bill, He R. 8086, “whieh seek 
to prohibit interstate commerce 
imitation milk, occupied favorabl 
positions in the minds of the leg 
lators. He said that he was opt: 
mistie as*to the final passage of 
the cooperative bill in the text that. 
it passed the.House early in the 
life of the present Congress. . 

Mr. Holman stressed the nee 
sity of dairymen impressing th 
Senators with the. demand t 
farmers’ cooperation be legalize 
and that the imitation milk traffic 
should be branded with the stam: 
_of ‘government — disapproval. — 
“also. gave an account of the p: 
gress made in securing adequ 

oo Fifts on dairy products, stati 
that most of the farm organiza- 
tions of the nation are n 
unitedly behind the Federati 
demand for a tariff of ten ce 
pound on butter and equiva 

tariffs on milk and other~ dai 
ee based upon conversi 
-rates in relation to butterfat ( 
TEIN Gare. ee ates 


Schilling Leads Surplus Discuss 


The discussion of surplus 1 mn 
problems was led by W. F. S$ 
ling of Northfield, Minn., pre 
dent of the Twin City Milk. 
ducers’ Association. Mr. Schi 
outlined the plan used by his : 
ciation and pointed out that 
surplus problem i ig one of in 
ing gravity in the Nort 
where cheap grains enable 
ers to feed their cows hea 
low cost. One way of handl 
the surplus problem has b 
advertise and do edueationa 
to ‘inerease consumption. | : 
yourselves in position to sel 
dealers all they will take but 
your own market for the Ss 


which his organization ha 
ed this burden. : 

D. G. Harry of Pylesvi I 
president of the Marylanc 


“more, and Secretary R. " 
son of the Inter-State | 
ducers’ Association | 

delphia, followed with 


cities. They also dwelt up 
campaigns to increase tl 
sumption of milk“in the | 
Baltimore and Philadelph’ 
are carried out in cooper: 
_ the National Dairy Council. 

H. E. Van Norman, pre: 
the National Dairy © 
and also of the propose 
Dairy Congress, made a: 
in which he gave some 
‘of the need of this Con: 


ate an 


ieee 
U 


this Congress. They are made up 
from the 19 presidents of the 19 
dairy associations of the United 
States. The Congress has the ap- 
-proval of the United States Gov- 
ernment by special Congressional 
action and.the State Department 
has invited the. principal dairy 
countries of the world to send 
representatives. 


_ Evil Effects of ‘‘Filled Milk’’ 


tation of the fluid milk prob- 
le He defined filled milk as 
that. which has had the butterfat 
removed and vegetable oil substi- 
tuted in its stead. ‘‘It is usually 
sold in the form of evap- 
orated milk,’’ said Mr. Balderston, 
under~many different trade 
ames, the chief of which is 
Hebe’. It is used in large quan- 
tities in cream and ice cream and 
wherever evaporated milk is used 
except in those few states and 
mmunities where prohibitive 
egislation or regulations exist.”’ 

He pointed out that the increas- 
ing use of this product threatens 
o ruin the export of American 
anned milk in the same way that 
orts of Amerigan cheese were 
ned a number of years ago by 
he filled cheese industry. . 

He charged that he had proof in 
possession to prove that one 
pany has recently endeavored 
sell 50,000 cases a month to a 
relief association feeding starving 
chr in the -war devastated 
countries. He recalled Dra E. V. 
McCullom’s statement made be- 
ore the Congressional Committee 
9 the effect that this “product 


ould in a few months’ time_pro- 
e ricketts in a normal child. 
‘Mr. Balderston charged the pro- 
oters of the bogus milk industry 
ith having dreams of becoming 
ich and said those dreams were 
ore than likely to be fulfilled by 
1e of profits made-in taking 
butterfat worth about 50 cents 
ound and substituting therefor 
oanut oil which costs them 
ut 121%4.cents a pound; the pro- 
ts retailing at very near the 
e- price. He urged the neces- 
-ef the entire dairy industry 
ting solidly behind the Voigt 
H. R. 8086. \ 3 
of. O. Erf, head of the Dairy 
yartment of the University of 
o, told the story of the fight in 
hat state which was successful in 
3 in outlawing bogus 
s law has been sustained by the 
nited States Supreme Court. 
_ What ‘‘Committee of Eleven’’ 
Richard Pattee of Boston, man- 
director of the New Eng- 
nd Milk Producers’ Association 
nd chairman of the Dairy Mar- 
Committee of Eleven, ex- 
ed the proposed work of that 
ittee. He said that the com- 
fee hoped to endorse the fun- 
nental principles of legislation 
h as the Capper-Volstead bill, 
xpects to study different plans 
arketing dairy products and 
ps make recommendations. 
nproving marketing methods. 
jopes to create a more general 


ited States in 1923. A board of 
: directors has been organized for 


Mr. Balderston also made a pre- © 


hen-fed as a substitute for milk - 


milk. 
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and intensive interest in the dairy 
industry and the usefulness of 
milk as a food. 

The so-called Ohio Marketing 
Plan was presented to the Federa- 
tion by E. D. Waid of Columbus, 
Ohio, Dairy Marketing Specialist 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. It was discussed, together 
with certain fundamental changes 
which were agreed to during the 
day by the committee of nine rep- 
reSentatives who are in charge of 
this undertaking. Under the modi- 
fied agreement which wil! be pro- 
posed to the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation for ratification the 
Dairy Marketing Specialist will 
work under a conference commit- 
tee of the local cooperative mar- 
keting associations and a coordi- 
nate relationship is established 
‘rather than an affiliation between 
these associations and the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation. This 
modification was approved in the 
discussion by Harry Hartke of 
Covington, Kentucky, a director 
of the Queen City Milk Producers’ 
Association, and A. W. Place, of 
Jefferson, Ohio, a director of the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Co., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Volstead Discusses Cooperation 


The feature of the first day was 
a clear cut discussion of the farm- 
ers’ right to cooperate by Repre- 
sentative Andrew J. Volstead, 
chairman of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary. As the author, 
in conjunction with farm leaders, 
of the Capper-Volstead bill, H. R. 
2373, and the floor leader for this 
measure in the House, Mr. Vol- 
stead took sharp issue with the 
attitude of the Senate Committee 


on the Judiciary which, in the spe-" 


cial session just closed, had 
amended the bill in the most un- 
satisfactory form. He ‘called on 
the Senate to state its position 
clearly and not camouflage its in- 
tention. He said that the amended 
aet now before the Senate, if pass- 
ed, would be ‘‘handing the farm- 
ers a lemon.’’ He expressed doubt 
as to. whether the Senate Jydiciary 
Committee had really carefully 
considered this bill. ‘ 

‘‘T am surprised at the fear that 
some people appear to have of 
farm associations while at the 
same time they point with pride to 
business corporations that bestride 
the land. Attack those corpora- 
tions and you are at once. de- 
nounced as a radical; seek to re- 
strain them and these people at 
once rush to their defense. There 
is no limit upon the size of an or- 
dinary business corporation, there 
certainly is no reason to fear mon-: 
opoly from farm associations. 
While the farmers are asking for 
certain privileges it can not pro- 
perly be said that they are asking 
for class legislation. 

‘*Business.corporations have un- 
der existing law all the powers 
and privileges sought to be con- 
ferred on farm organizations by 
this bill. Instead of asking for 
class privileges the aim is to equal- 
ize existing privileges by changing 
the law applicable to ordinary 
business corporations so the farm- 
ets can take advantage of it. It is 


no answer that farmers may ac- 


\ 


quire the status and secure the 
rights of a business corporation by 
deeding their farms to a corpora- 
tion. That is neither practical or 
desirable from any standpoint. 
Without doing that they can not 
associate themselves together for 
the mutual benefit of the members 
without being threatened with 
prosecution. 

“The legislation farmers ask 
for has in it abundant provisions 
for the protection of the, public. 
In the event that any association 
authorized by this legislation does 
monopolize or restrain trade so as 
to unduly enhance the price of any 
agricultural product, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may in a sum- 
mary fashion grant relief. He, 
with his expert knowledge, can 
act more expeditiously than could 
any other agency, In the event 
any association fails to abide by 
his judgment it cannot only be 
haled into- court but a temporary 
injunction can at once issue to re- 


-strain it. 


‘Associations of this kind are 
common: in’ European countries 
and have been in operation for 
many years.’’ 


Tri-State Rally Day 

The second day of the meeting 
was held primarily in the interest 
of the proposed re-organization of 
the Queen City Milk Producers’ 
Association into a cooperative cor- 
poration with initial capital of 
three hundred thousand dollars to 
be formed for the purpose of 
effectirig more efficient distribu- 
tion of milk in the city of Cincin- 
nati. About 500 farmers of Ohio, 
Kentucky and Indiana swelled the 


Seven 
attendance of the national meet- 
ing to hear the dairy leaders tell 
what they thought of the plan. 


Representative Anderson’s Vivid 

, Address 

The principal speaker on the 
second day was Representative 
Sydney Anderson of Minnesota, 
chairman of the Joint Congres- 
sional Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry, who gave an impressive 
account of the discoveries and con- 
clusions of the Commission. He 
advocated a broad extension of 
banking facilities to meet farmers 
credit needs and an immediate 
downward revision of transporta- 
tion costs, passage by the Congress 
of legislation legalizing coopera- 
tion and coordinate governmental 
action to stabilize publie confi- 
dence. 

The Commission has found that 
in 1920 the purchasing price of 
the farmer’s dollar was worth 68 
cents of the dollar in 1913. Dur- 
ing the world economie erisis of 
1920-21 prices of farm products 
declined faster and to a _ lower 
point than did prices of other com- 
modities. During the past 30 
years quantity production of far- 
mers had kept pace with increas- 
ing population but had fallen far 
behind the quantity production in 
other industries. In its compara- 
tive studies of income, the Com- 
mission has found that the farm- 
ers, representing 30 per cent of the 
population, last year received in 
the aggregate about 16 per cent of 
the total national income. The 
average income of the farm popu- 
lation, after allowing a per cent 
for interest on investment was 
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$444 in “1913, $1, 456 in 1919 and 

$463 in 1920, but in terms of buy- 
ing power this income was worth 
$414 in 1913, 70383 in 1919 and only 
$219-in 1920: 


The Gomi cian has eoncluded 


that the economic crisis started in 


Japan with the break in the silk in- 
dustry and the boycotting of 
Japanese goods by the Chinese. It 
spread southward to Java and In- 
dia, to Germany, France and Eng- 
land, reaching the United States 
and Canada. He dwelt at great 
length on the interplay of forces, 
one upon the other, which intensi- 
fied the calamity. 


‘‘Harm prices must be brought 
upward,’’ he declared, 
them in line with other prices.’’ 

He gave some striking figures in 


discussing the transportation ques- 


tion. The Commission took four 
farm implements—a wagon, a 
gang plow, a corn binder and a 
grain binder—as a basis of com- 
parison, These four implements 
at Springfield, Ohio, in 1913, sold 
for $441, $874 in 1920 and $700 in 
1921. At Oklahoma City their cash 
price was $474 i im 1913, $934 in 
1920 and $757 in 1921. 


To purchase these implements it 
required at Springfield 713 bushels 
of corn in 1913, 
1921. In Oklahoma City it re- 
quired 931 bushels of corn in 1913 
and 4,191 bushels in 1921. 

Mr. Anderson stated that the 
Commission has found that the 
farmer not only pays the freight 
on raw materials going into the 
making of the farm implements 
and the freight on the manufac- 
tured products to his railway sta- 
_ tion, but he also pays the freight 
on his corn from shipping point to 
market. 
from Oklahoma City to Chicago on 
the necessary number of bushels of 
corn to buy these four implements 
was $130.44 in 1918, Sl 112 in 
1921, 


The Congressman proposed an 
adaptation of the present banking 
machinery to meet eredit needs 
rather than revolutionary depart- 
ures. 

‘*T would permit all existing 
financial institutions dealing di- 
rectly with the public, including 
national and state banks, saving 
institutions, farm loan assoeia- 
tions, livestock companies, ete., to 
make loans to farmers for periods 
of six months to three years; and 
to rediscount the paper’ with the 
~ Federal Land Banks or to act 
directly as the agent of the Fed- 
eral Land Banks in making these 
loans. The farm-paper endorsed 
by the bank taking it to the Fed- 
eral Land Banks would be made 
the basis of an issue of short time 
-debentures by the Federal Land 
Banks which would be sold to the 
investment public in the same way 
as farm loan bonds are now sold. 

“‘Y would authorize the Federal 
Land Bank to rediscount any of 
the paper held by it with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank when the ‘paper 
had reached a maturity of six 
months or less. I would also auth- 
orize the Federal Reserve Banks 
to buy and sell the debentures of 
the Federal Land Banks, This 


‘member of the 


to's pute 


“eommittee. 


2,027 bushels in ° 


The actual freight cost 


quirements.’’ 
Election of Officers 


President Milo D, Camphell was 


reelected for the sixth time.. W 
F. Schilling of Northfield, MR 
was made first vice- _president and 
‘Executive Com- 
mittee, succeeding R. D. Cooper of 
Little Falls, New York. Richard 
Pattee of Newton Highlands, 
Massachusetts, was elected to the 
executive committee, succeeding 


W. J. Kittle of the Chicago Milk — 
Harry 
Hartke and R. C. Reed were re- 


Producers’ Association. 
elected alternates to the executive 
J. G. Thompson, vice 
president of the Maryland and 
Virginia Milk Producers’ Associa- | 
tion, succeeded Alma D, Katz, of 
Portland, Oregon, on the board of 
directors and A. C. McMakin of 


Shelbyville, Kentucky, of the Ken- 


tucky and Indiana Dairies com- 
pany of the Louisville district was 
elected a director succeeding J. 


Wood Yager of the same associa. 


tion. Treasurer F. P. Willits of 
the Inter-State Milk Producers’ 
Association and Secretary George 
Brown of Syracuse, Illinois, were 
reelected. Second vice president — 


Hi. W. Ingersoll of the Ohio, Farm-~ 
Cooperative Milk Company, 


ers’ 
Elyria, Ohio, in the Cleveland dis- 
trict, was reelected. Acting secre- 
tary Charles W. Holman was made 
executive secretary. 


Adoption of Resolutions 


The Federation passed a long . 
list of ringing resolutions forming 


the basis for a national legislative 
policy. Among the more oe 
ant ones were: 

1. Demand that the Senate ; im- 
mediately pass the Capper-Vol- 


stead cooperative bal TL. Ri c2O7 ae 
in the text that it came to the 


Senate from the House. 


2. Demand for general reduc- ; 
tion of freight and passenger rates 


in line with rates that were in — 


effect prior to the passage of the 
Cummins-Esch transportation” act 
OT: 1920+ 2545, 

3. Demand that reise rates 


on dairy products be immediately _g 


lowered by 25 per cent. 4 


4. Demand. for repeal of Sec 
tion 15a of the Cummins-Eseh act 


authorizes the Interstate 
Commission to 


which 
Commerce 


yield a guaranteed income to the — 
railroads of from 51% to 6 per cent 
of their valuation. 

DL. tam: 
American railroads as the Federa 
tion believes that they are now 
over valued several billion dollars 

6. Favorable action by the 


Congress on the Voigt filled milk @ 
bill, H. R. 8086, prohibiting the 


movement in interstate commerce 
of compounds of skimmed milk 
and vegetable oils, or compounds 
made in the semblance of milk. “A. 
call to the entire agricultural press 


was issued to get behind this Pa al 


ticular bill. 
7. Endorsement of an emer- 


necessary in oo creation of new = 
institutions to meet his credit rete 


fixes 
freight and passenger tariffs to — 


early revaluation on 


2 Corporation - until 
the ‘present ie Se is” el 
passeda = Sear as. 

bls Oppositi mn. to 
McFadden rural « 
7879. ie paca 
12: Fi osornent SE the W 
bill, S. 278, which seeks to restore 
to loeal farm loan. associations 
their control of the Federal Land 
Banks, to which their wnership 
entitles them. ue he Die 
13. Endorsement. of the work 
of the Federal Trade Commission : 
14. Endorsement of the 
ciples of cooperative credit t pr # 
posed. legislation by the Congress . 
in behalf of agricultural _eredit 
- needs. : 
15. Approval of the: app 
ment by the National Board 
. KParm Organizations of a stan ing 
committee on reorganization — 
“government departments with 
structions to repell the attacks up- | 
on the U. S. Department of Agri- sul ounded fully & 
culture and the Federal Trade. four horses, disp 
Commission. _ tried. to upset. 
16. Endorsement “of import an 
dary tariff rates on the basis of 10. 
cents a pound for butter, == = = ~ 
Dairy Editors Get Together 
An important feature of the ing. 


was an arora 
state, people used: 
of abples vrodix. 
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ie They fave thie es ee 
they milk uniformly, energetically, and 
that is pleasing to the cow. 
You know, too, ‘that it pays to ‘Keene 
hs same cows. A change in milkers usual ; 
in ree fora a se or two at Jeast, 


“milk work best under certain conditi 
change, and that they respond best to 
ness. These facts were taken i into cons! 


ing the De me aval Milk t 
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system would give the farmer the gency appropriation to. sustain (ous 
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f N important step, some- 
| -thing vital to every dairy 
A farmer in eastern Ohio 
and western Pennsyl- 
‘vania is about to be taken by The 
Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Company. It is likewise vital to 
every milk buyer in the district 
and especially those who find 
themselves with large quantities 
of surplus milk to manufacture. 

_ Those who have been close read- 
ers of the Reporter are no doubt 


roblem of surplus milk. The- 
ubject has been discussed thru 
hese columns many times, but in-’ 
nuch as proposed action is to be’ 
egarded as an advanced step, if 
not a final one, we believe it highly 
desirable to cover the’ problem 
here again in as broad a sense as 
ur understanding will permit, 
nd in the hopes our members will 
ake the necessary time to study 
d form opinion on the basis of 
ts as they seem to apply to the 
ling of milk in this district. 
What Do We Call Surplus Milk? 
Every producer knows from ex- 
erience, his own producticn var- 
S from month to month. There 
ems to be no general rule gov- 
ming this variation for out of a 
oup of several hundred _ pro- 
ducers there may be no two who 
oduce milk with the same de- 
e of variation. Later in this 
ele will be shown some ex- 
les of individual variations as: 
‘as variations in the total sup- 
_ The only safe statement that 
be made in reference to pro- 
ction variation is that the gen- 
ral practice in this district tends 
produce a vastly greater 
unt of milk during the spring 
id summer months over that of 
ther months in the year. 
Because of this general practice, 
arge city milk dealers have 
obliged to buy and handle 
y in excess of their require- 
ts during certain months of 
ar in order to have an ade- 
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Milk Separately to Buyers 


quate supply during shortage 
months. It is the milk thus bought 
in excess of the buyer’s require- 
ments that is generally thought of 
as surplus milk. 

For several years there has been 
no other surplus than this and be- 
fore the advent of the dairy or- 
ganization it made little differ- 
ence to the buyer for he was able 
to establish his own buying price 
and could always make it low 
enough to handle the supply re- 
gardless of quantity. 

Starting with last year, a differ- 
ent situation has been developing. 
There has actually been created a 
surplus of milk during what was 
always expected to be a short sea- 
son—October, November and De- 
cember. Two influences have 
created this, one a falling off in 
consumption, and the other an in- 
crease in production. 

The last mentioned surplus is 
alarming while it exists but isa 
temporary condition which can be 
readily corrected in most instan- 
ces by increasing salés efforts and 
applying natural means to dis- 
courage production effort. 

The surplus milk that comes 
from production variation is a 
different problem and if handled 
at all must be handled in a differ- 
ent way. It is impossible to build 
up consumption with each surplus 
season and itis a very difficult 
problem to adjust prices to effect 
any material change in the pro- 
duction program. : . 

Thus it is seen we have what 
might be termed the ‘‘normal sur- 


plus” to deal with as well as the 


occasional one which might be 
termed ‘‘abnormal surplus. Y 


How Does Surplus Effect the 
Market? 


Amongst producers there has 


generally existed the opinion the’ 


large buyer of milk was the thorn 
in the flesh and the most difficult 
fellow to handle. Experience 


shows this to be otherwise which 


is no doubt accountable by the 
fact he cannot shift his source of 
supply without great difficulty and 
expense. In most markets of the 
country the producers organiza- 
tion has found it possible to make 
first contact with the larger buy- 
ers.. The real difficulty is always 
the smaller buyers who can change 
his source of supply nearly every 
day and perhaps unintentionally 
tear down fences the producers 
are trying to build up. 

As has been shown many times 
by production figures published in 
this paper, there can only be ex- 
pected, at the best, a few weeks 
during the year when the supply 
of milk is so short as to cause. the 
buyer to be concerned to the point 
of raising price solely from pres- 
sure of producers. At all other 
times of the year there is floating 
milk caused by production varia- 
tion. 

The dairy organization has in- 
sisted and endeavored to make 
buyers care for their proportion of 
this surplus. The price has been 
determined upon that basis and 
the larger buyers have endeavored 
to follow the plan. It has been 
the failure of. smaller buyers to 
share their portion of the surplus 
that has prevented success of the 
plan. Such buyers take the supply 
so long as they are able to dispose 
of it as fluid milk, but as soon as 
their supply exceeds this, they 
notify some producer to keep his 
supply at home. The organization 


SPECIAL MEETING OF ADVIS- 
ORY COUNCIL CALLED 


Owing to the continued com- 
plication of markets and the need 
to handle the situation with full 
understanding and support, the 
Board of Directors have called a 
special meeting of the Advisory 
Council, at Youngstown, on Jan. 
30th. The meeting will be held 
at Public Library and every mem- 
ber is urged to attend. 
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ELLING PLAN PROBABLE 


Dairy Organization Considering Plan to Sell Surplus or Manufactured 


is then appealed to and asked to 
find a market for the shipper turn- 
ed off. The only possible market 
is some dealer handling surplus 
who can be persuaded to take on 
the unfortunate shipper. During 
the past year the organization has 
handled several hundred such 
cases and those in position to 
know realize the organization has 
abused dealers handling surplus 
when. it has prevailed upon them 
to care for the surplus some other 
dealer has turned down. 

Not only that but it must be 
recognized as poor business to 
continue to pile surplus upon cer- 
tain dealers whose good’ nature 
would permit and at the same time 
know that the excess surplus these 
dealers were asked to earry would 
only come back and slap the pro- 
ducers in the face at the next 
price conference. 

Supposing the buyers refuse to 
talse on such shippers and the or- 
ganization is unable to find a mar- 
ket for producers turned off dur- 
ing surplus season, a circumstance 
which has happened many times. 
In such case the producer usually 
takes matters in his own hands 
and sells his milk to some dealer 
at any price he can get. Invari- 
ably it is found the dealer gives 
him a price considerably below 
market price and then proceeds to 
offer the milk to another dealer’s 
customer at a cut rate price. It 
takes but a very little of this to 
cause a general slashing of prices 
and: then all producers are left 
holding the bag. 

If the producers’ organization 
cannot move all.the milk offered 
in the market the whole scheme ~ 
fails and the entire structure will 
fall to pieces. 

Up to this time the organization 
has been fairly successful in mov- 
ing all milk offered but with great 
disadvantage to those dealers who 
have been co-operating. It is ob- 
vious we cannot expect to place a 
handicap upon dealers who work 
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with us by placing the surplus” 


other dealers ought tne ade up- 
, ne ‘aoige. 2y 
». ce0 bave had difi- 
eulty to make ends meet while the 
dealer without any or with a mod- 
erate surplus have made consider- 
able money. In some way this 
condition must be changed. The 
proper plan is one that gives every 
producer equal opportunity and 
likewise gives every dealer equal 
opportunity. 

There are many minor ways in 
which surplus affects the market 
but in the large sense the prob- 
lem with us today is moving sur- 
plus on a fair and equitable basis 
for both producer and well mean- 
ing buyers. 

New Plan Under Consideration 

The new plan under considera- 
tion is not complete and developed 
to the point where it can be out- 
lined fully in this issue. Radical 
changes may be made from any- 
thing we may state, but the sense 
of the plan is to differentiate be- 
tween milk sold for fluid milk pur- 
poses and that manufactured and 
to sell each, more on its merits. 
It is proposed to place the burden 
ef losses incurred by production 
variation upon the source of its 
origin -and thusly encourage a 

ore staple and uniform supply. 

At the present time a study is 
-eing made of production, manu- 
facturing and distribution figures 
to determine the best remedy. 

Suggestion is made to take the 
average of the six lowest produc- 
tion months of each producer dur- 
ing the year 1921 and make such 
amount the basic quantity upon 
which each producer will receive 
the full fluid milk price. When 
figures are complete they may 
show such average to be either 
high or low, but they will not be 
far off either way. 

In the determining of value of 
fluid milk, consideration will be 
given to extra care and expense 
involved by producers to supply 
a good sanitary product over what 
care and expense is involved in 

for strictly 
im veposes. The 
aiid oy Tid no must also in- 
clude the cost of insuring an ade- 
quate supply thruout the year. 
What premium fluid milk will be 
able to command over manufac- 
turing prices is problematical and 
may vary but suggestion has been 
made that it. will approximate 50 
cents per hundred pounds. 

If consumers recognize the 
safety in a good, clean milk sup- 
ply and producers and dealers co- 
operate together in the proper 
way there will be little trouble in 
maintaining the proper balance 
between fluid and manufactured 
milk prices. 

For the surplus each producer 
places on the market over his basic 
quantity or the average of his six 
lowest production months, it is 
suggested to pay such amount as 
ean be derived from manufactured 
products. 


The advantages of this plan for 


the producer lies in the possibility 
of securing a fair price at all 
ves for that portion of his milk 
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tin Bldg., 
Federal St., 
N.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


My dear Mr. Brenneman :—I 


Philadelphia, Pes December 1, 1921. 


think you ought to advise your 


farmers just how well off they are as to the December price. Your 
price is 28¢ f. o. b. Pittsburgh for 3.5 milk for December. The 
Philadelphia price remains 25c¢ f. o. b. for 4 per cent milk and 


Baltimore price remains 26c f. o. 


b. for 4 per cent milk. You can 


easily get the prices in towns around about you. No one knows 
what the New York price is because of the pooling plan and it is 
not at all easy to get at the New England price. With the excep- 
tions of New England and New York, simply because I do not 
know about them, the Pittsburgh price is the best anywhere. I 
think that you ought to make these facts known in a statement 
to your farmers because the time must come in the Pittsburgh 
district when in May and June we have a real manufacturing 
price and also because I am sure that your farmers should know 
the amount of money being placed in the country through your 


organization. If you will take 


December alone and compare it. 


with the price in Baltimore and Philadelphia or Cleveland or any 


other place you desire you will 


see what large sums are coming 


into the Pittsburgh territory as compared with other territories 
and I think the farmers should see that the result of this must 
mean an increased output of milk. 

Cordially yours, 


Signed: CLYDE L. KING. 
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tion whereas now he is compelled 
to dispose of the whole production 
at practically the manufacturing 
price. It also to a certain extent 
protects the full fledged dairymen 
from having his market disrupted 
by the producer who jumps in and 
out of the business just as he takes 
the fancy. 

To the consumer the plan gives 
the advantage of more greatly in- 
suring an adequate supply of good 
elean milk. 

The buyer is benefitted by be- 
ing able to handle all milk offer- 
ed within a minimum of loss on 
the manufactured product. 
Eliminating Production Variation 

It is presumed the plan will 
have the effect of causing a more 
uniform production thruout the 
year because it tends to penalize 
the producer in proportion to the 
degree of variation he practices in 
producing. The following are 
given as illustrations and repre- 
sent actual production figures of 
three producers for the year 1921. 

Producer A shipped each month 
as follows: 


ANUATY eek ‘2.446 pounds 
Pebruary 225 2,701 pounds 
March 22.52 te 2,962 pounds 
April of ae 3,727 pounds 
May 22281023. 3,194 pounds 
une ec che ae 3,922 pounds 
SULLY ite a eee 4190 pounds 
Asus ooo aco 3,889 pounds 
September -..neccccnccnnn 3,425 pounds 
October! Bess 2,739 pounds 
NOVEMADEL oacescreseissenee 2,074 pounds 
December -ccescceesenntee 1,954 pounds 

Motalet one 37,820 pounds 


His average for the twelve 
months was 3,151 pounds, and his 
average for the six lowest’ months 
was 2,479 pounds. 

Producer B shipped each month 
as follows: 


POM ATI: sesh Ace 590 pounds 
Pebruary 23) 899 pounds 
Martel oc oss ks 2,657 pounds 
dah lgmebeasersee asi 3,188 pounds 
May 63 ie as. 3,232 pounds 
UG, oa ee ee 3,675 pounds 
POY ees ee 


35826 pounds 


ABUSE tees 3.130 pounds 
September ua . 2,939 pounds 
October? 22225. 2,334 pounds 
November -ccscones .. 1,571 pounds 
December -.e--cvovecceenneens 1,060 pounds 

TROtd Leas eae 29,101 pounds 


His average for twelve months 
was 2425 pounds, and his average 
for the six lowest months was 
1,518 pounds. 

Producer © shipped each month 
as follows: ; 


el ANWELY Se cena 1,776 pounds 
Pebruary: oa 2.287 pounds 
Marchese ee 2,839 pounds 
ATT Scan cae eats 3,783 pounds 


May (2 . 6,821 pounds 


Same 2 ee ae 7,910 pounds 
DULY ee 7,957 pounds 
AUSUSE ened. 6,062 pounds . 
September 1.1.2. . 4,433 pounds 
October: ace 2,737 pounds 
November? www 1,849 pounds 
December oneccctecccsensceesneee 1,087 pounds 

Ota cence 49,031 pounds 


His average for twelve months 
was 4,085 pounds, and his average 
for the six lowest months was 
2,010 pounds. 

As a basis to figure from, we 
will presume the fluid milk price 
would average $2.00 per hundred 
and the manufactured price $1.50 
per hundred for the year. In that 


event the income of each producer 


would have been as follows: 
Producer A— 
29,748 lbs. at $2.00... $594.96 
8,072 lbs. at $1.50... 121.08 


~~ Potal 
An average of $1.89 per 100. 
Producer B— 
18,216 lbs. at $2.00... $364.32 
10,885 Ibs. at $1.50... 163.27 


Totals ta ee $527.59 
An average of $1.81 per 100. 
Producer C— 
24,120 lbs. at $2.00.......... $482.40 
24,911 Ibs. at $1.50........ .. 873.66 
al 6 ete ae oaeteer ere $856.06 
An average of $1.74 per 100. 


In these examples it is shown 


that Producer A would 
cents per hundred more 


cent increase over 1919, 


 earry the address of the Pitt 


ceive 
than 
and 8 cents more per hundred than 
B because of the more uniform 
supply he shipped. That ought to 
be an incentive to produce a more 
regular supply. Tee 

The example of C is an extreme 
ease of variation for a producer 
shipping each: month of the year 
and there are probably few who 
would have a greater variation axe 


oe 


_ cept, those who failed to ship any 


milk for two or three months 
atime. — Se 
In one ease we found a producer 
shipping to one of the factories 
had discontinued shipping for two 
months twice within the year. 
The dealer said that such produe- 
tion is of no earthly use to him. 
It only piles up surplus for him 
and has to be met by reducing the 
price to all his shippers. 
Keeps Everybody Guessing — 
This variation in productio: 
keeps everybody guessing. Neithe 
the dairy organization nor buyer 
know where they are at until thi 
thing is over with. No one can 
hazard a guess as to what tl 
change ina single month - 
bring forth. For example in the 
year 1919 the milk supply for the 
month of August equaled the aver. 
age for the year. In 1920 for th 
month of August the supply 
13 per cent above the average fo 
the year. In 1920 the May suppl. 
was 8 per cent under that of 191 
while in June there was a 4 


4 
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TWO CAR LOADS OF CHEE 

At the last price conference, I 
M. Bailey, of the Rieck-McJunkin 
Dairy Company, said they had two 
car load of cheese in storage t 
they would sell at twenty cents 
per pound but could not fin 
buyer. These cheese are made 
Mesopotamia from milk produ 


in D. C. 8. Co. 
ought to be cheese for sale tha 
made from milk produced by 
GC. S. Company members. 
porter doubts if a single stor 
be found where this is an 
ality, or at least they are so f 
to be unknown. 2 

Now we are faced with 
problem of selling milk of 3 
ducers and they need to sell t! 
product in order to go to 
merchants and buy other go 
No only would it be to the be 
terests of our members, bu 
to their merchants if som 
could be placed in_ ope 
whereby our own PEO 
be distributed and have firs 
in our own territory. 


OFFICE OF D. C. S. CO 
. CHANGED 
The D. C. 8S. Company, t 
with the Pittsburgh Dairy | 
are now located in their nev 
in the Nixon Bldg., corner 
Ave., and Wm. Penn Plac 
burgh, Pa. 
Local secr2taries and others ¥ 
kindly take note of this, 
Hereafter the Repo 


office of the D. ©. S. Compa 
the editorial page. 


If the problems of ee oe 

_ were limited to one for each mem- 

ber during a year, the D. C. S. 

_ Company would have around 10,- 
000 problems a year to solve. 


Now, fortunately, not all the 


problems are individual and many 


of the members have no individual 
case to put up to the D.C. S. Co., 
but many of them have these indi- 
vidual problems and sometimes 
several of them during the course 
ofa year. The D.C.S. Co. always 
has some general problem before 
it that more or less affects all its 
members, but here we are going to 

- give the inside of some of the 
other kind. 

A few weeks ago the writer was 
put to work assisting President 
_ Brenneman, and although he has 
_ been in close contact with D. C. S. 
_ Co. work since its organization, 

there was never the realization of 
_ the vast individual service neces- 
_ sary to render. He can appreciate 
the thought of some. members who 
wonder what the President and 
Officers are doing if they do not 
_ see and hear from them every few 
days. 
Space will not permit but a few 
of the personal experiences the 
writer has met since taking up this 
work, but they are in line with 
and give an idea of the nature of 
_ several hundred similar experi- 
ences President Brenneman and 
_ the officers meet with right along. 


I was handed complaints from 


three members that a dealer in . 


- one of our markets had deducted 
* some thirtv-three dollars from 
3 och of their milk checks to pay 
_ for fines on account of being un- 
_ der test. Here is what was found. 
One day a state dairy inspector 
took samples from several stores 
_ supplied by this particular dealer 
and in six cases found the milk 
_ under required standard. In each 
ease a fine of $33.50 was attached 
against the store keepers. The 
store keepers went after the milk 
dealer and to keep his trade the 
Besler paid the fines for the store 
keepers. To make a long story 
short, the dealer looked over his 
records and found that several of 
his producers were running under 
test, so he picked out the six whose 
test had been’ running lowest and 
took $38.50 out of each of their 
milk checks. He didn’t know and 
nobody else can-tell whose milk 
it was the inspector tested. The 
_ dealer made a mistake, he admits 
it himself, and yet it seems hard 
_ to make the dealer stand the loss 
Bit his producers don’t furnish milk 
up to the legal standard. 


_ The next case was in a town 
nearby where the dealer had told 
the shipper to keep half his milk 

at home. The dealer couldn’t be 
Z ound the first trip and another 


dealer to provide a market for the 
“member who needed every dollar 
he could get from his dairy. 

For several months dealers on a 
certain market had been complain- 
in ing that a new, dealer had started 


had to be made to persuade the | 


up aradt was selling to their trade 
at cut rate. The D. C. S. Company 
couldn’t locaté from where this 
new dealer was getting his supply, 
but knew that in due time the 
facts would come to light, and 
sure enough after a while letters 
commenced to come in stating pro- 
ducers couldn’t get their money. 
It seems that without informing 
the D. C. S. Co., a few producers 
had started shipping to this new 
dealer. 

Given the address of this fel- 
low, I started out to see him. Tak- 
ing a B. & O. train, I dropped off 
at a certain station on a real cold 
day recently when snow was about 
six inches deep and the wind blow- 
ing sixty miles an hour. Inquiring 
of the station master, I was told 
my game was situated three miles 
up the road. Shank’s horses cov- 
ered those three miles in short or- 
der and I know if the producers 
whose bills I held in my pocket 
could behold the sight I saw they 
would have saved the paper for a 
more serviceable use. The milk 
plant looked like a half dozen 
sheds shoved together, each one of 
which a farmer would hesitate 
to keep hogs in. The whole she- 
bang and all its backing couldn’t 
bring the price of an ordinary 
milk check. Believe me, on the 
three mile walk back I did a lot of 
thinking about a fellow who would 
work hard to produce milk and 
not investigate whether he would 
get any money afterwards. 

If only all the members of the 
D. C. S. Co. would recognize it is 
better to keep out of trouble than 
to get out and would consult with 
the organization before going 
ahead of their own accord, the 
problems to handle would be less. 
In the office at this time there is a 
bill of $2,000 a producer wants 
collected from a dealer whose net 
“assets wouldn’t be twelve cents. 

During the past three years it is 
hard to estimate the total value of 
the individual service rendered 
many hundreds of members. It 
is not work that stands out con- 
spicuous and a member can hardly 
see its value until it comes to him 
directly, but the writer can better 
understand during the past few 
weeks the great amount of work 
President Brenneman has been do- 
ing. It is a night and day job and 
accounts for the many times we 
have seen him trying to eatch a 
wink of sleep in some depot be- 
tween trains. 

We don’t know whether this is 
interesting and instructive reading 
to D. C. S. Company members or 
not. If it is we can fill a few col- 
umns every issue with personal 
experiences out in the field. 


| 


CONNEAUT LOCAL 


Secretary Edward E. Brown, of 
Conneaut Local, advises a meeting 
of Conneaut Local was held on 
Friday, Jan. 10th, and the follow- 
ing officers elected: Pres. J. C. 
Shupp; Vice Pres., Sanford Sheid- 


Three 


The truest heroism is to resist the 
doubt; the profoundest wisdom is to 
take advantage of every form of pro- 
tection. 


ler ; Seer Edward E. Brown; 
Treas., Warren Marble; Advisory 
Council member, W. W. "Ma rble. 

The Ganaseut price will /be 
regulated by an avevage jof, five 
surrounding markets, viz: Pitts.) 
burgh, Warren, Niles, Ashtabula ; 
and Erie. 


MANY DAIRYMEN WITHOUT 
MARKET 


The month of January finds many 
producers in our district without 
a fluid milk market. This is the 
first time for several years the 
month of January has not pro- 
vided a market for all milk pro- 
duced. A rough estimate would 
place the number who have been 
turned away from city markets 
to be at least one thousand. 

The Pittsburgh office of the D. 
C. 8. Company receives many re- 
quests every day to place the milk 
of some producers who have been 
notified by their buyer he cannot 
use the supply. 

Many of these are producers 
who had never joined the D. C. 8. 
Company and believed they were 
capable of handling their own 
affairs best. We remember one 
producer in particular who came 
into the office last week and asked 
to have his milk placed. He said 
he had been shipping to the same 
buyer for nearly fifteen years but 
had been notified to discontinue 
shipments. He had never joined 
the D. C. S. Company and eyvi- 
dently thought he was married to 
his dealer. e 

In recent weeks the organiza- 
tion is receiving an increasing 
number of requests from pro- 
durcers to be placed with country 
plants. Many of these had left 
the country plants and started 
shipments to city markets nearby. 
Such markets have no further use 
for the additional supply taken on 
during boom times and dealers 
operating country plants are not 
particularly interested in again 
furnishing a market for producers 
who had left them. 

During prosperous times, pro- 
ducers around many small mar- 
kets formed the idea they could 
do about as they pleased and D. 
C. S. Company help was unneces- 
sary. Their helplessness now 
demonstrates the truth of the old 
saying ‘‘it is a long road that has 
no turn.”’ 

It would seem that these lessons 
ought to strengthen the organiza- 
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| The TRUE WORTH of a | 
| dairy rationis not shown 
_ byits analysis ovlist of 
| ingredients 

The REAL PROOF 


invariably is in the 
MILK PAIL 


UNICORN makes 
more milk for every 
| pound fed than is | 
| even claimed for & 
other vations : 


That i why 
Unicorn MAKES YOU the 
GREATEST NET PROFIT 


J 


MORE MILK 


ot day 


MORE DAYS 
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Watch For Our Weekly Specials 
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OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters coming in and going out 
from the D. C. S. Company office 
are interesting and many contain 
information of value to all our 
members. Below is printed some 
of the correspondence found in 
the office: 

Kinsman, Ohio. 
Jan. 2, 1922. 
To Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales 
Company : 

Gentlemen :—Price Reporter re- 
ceived and read. I see a large 
number of patrons quit sending 
milk about Dec. Ist and commence 
sending March Ist, making a sur- 
plus March Ist. 

I am wondering what we would 
get for milk now if they kept right 
on sending those three months. * * 
Yesterday I received a card an- 
nouncing a price of $2.15 for Janu- 
ary milk, a cut of 25 cents per 
ewt. since last month. $2.15 means 
a net price to the producer who 
markets his milk thru the Farm- 
dale creamery of not over $1.90 
per hundred right here in the 
‘middle of the winter. What are 
we coming to? 

You seem to have great hopes of 
results from the advertising 
scheme now going on. Do you tell 
the consumer that the producer is 
delivering the milk we are asking 
him to buy to the country receiv- 
ing plants at less than four cents 
per quart? Do you tell him the 


- producers are discouraged and 


- more than half the dairy farms ‘all 
through the country are for sale? 
I guess not, if you did you would 
bucking against the distribu- 
who is getting about seventy 


1.7 
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cents of the consumer’s dollar all : 


e time. 


(aoe is supposed to be paying part 
Py 


the adyertising expense and if 
the CGY s were known he does 
not pay one cent of it. 

It comes out of the man back on 
the farm who milks cows, and it 
looks to me like about 25 cents per 
hundred this month. 

In order to be of any benefit to 
producers, this advertising cam- 
paign has got to give the consum- 
ing public some idea of the condi- 
tion and general environment of 
the producer. There is too big a 
gap between us and the consumer. 


Please give me the retail price 
of milk from dealers’ wagons by 
the quart for the month of Octo- 
ber, November and December, 
1921, also for the month of Janu- 
ary, 1922. What per cent butter- 
fat does this retailed milk test? 

Yours respectfully, 
Signed (name withheld) 


President Brenneman’s Answer 
Jan. 17, 1922. 


Dear Mr. ( ) 


Believing that if it were possible” 
for you and I to meet at this time 
you would do as you always have 
heretofore—show a deep interest 
in the work of helping to build up 
the D. C. 8. Company to the point 
where its stockholders can proudly 
boast of the fairest treatment and 
the largest.portion of the consum- 
ers’ dollar, and best of all we will 
almost surely end this year’s work 
by receiving the highest average 
price for milk and at the lowest 
cost of maintaining their organi- 
=zation of any group of dairymen 
in the United States. This has 
been the record of the D. C. S. for 
three years. 


Therefore as I happened to be 
in the office when your letter of 
Jan. 2nd came, I believed I would 
like to talk to you and explain, if 
possible, the situation or nasty 
competition we are forced to meet 
and have been meeting ever since 
January, 1921. 

You surely realize the foreign 
markets have not been of much 
value to us. ‘Also think of our 
home markets where we know idle 
people cannot buy as they should. 
Then think of the thousands of 


farmers west and south, who, when 


they found the markets for their 
grain, cattle, hogs, sheep and 
nearly all other farm products -de- 
moralized, turned to selling milk 
because they thought the dairymen 
were still receiving the monthly or 
semi-monthly milk checks. 

Also do you remember that dur- 
ing the last year several dairy or- 
ganizations have failed and some 
very close to us have come so near 
the wall that they are now seri- 
ously affecting us. The result has 
been that from Oct. 1, 1920, to the 
present time condensories and 


cheese factories have been. buying 


milk at a ruinous price (even in 
our own territory). The price has 
been from 25¢ to $1 below our 
country plant price. The 25c¢ 
represents the difference for this 
month at our condensories at 
Saegertown and ‘Sandy Lake, Pa., 
also Minerva, Ohio. Cheese fac- 
tory patrons.have been even hard- 


Mr. { ) 


_ contemplating 
. Williamsfield and ‘the latter part 
of this letter will probably go-to 


‘eer hit. ‘T just want to gi “give , you a 
few illustrations and then I hope 


you will read this letter carefully 
and if you can offer any sugges- 
tion how the directors could do 
any better you will render a great 
service to about ten thousand 
dairymen in the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict. I am always glad: to get 
your letters because I feel you are 
sincere and not afraid to express 
your feeling. 

The illustrations are as follows: 


Philadelphia, Country Plant— 
$2.08 per hundred. - 

Cincinnati, Country ‘Plant— 
$2.10 per hundred, 

Cleveland, Country Plant—$1.30 
to $1. 40 per ewt. 
$1.80 per hundred. 

Chicago, Manufactured—$1. 60 
per hundred. 

A comparison of buying and 
selling prices show dealers in our 
district to be receiving a lesser 
portion of the consumers’ dollar 
than on any other important mar- 
ket. 

Hoping this will clear up ie 


situation for you, I am, 


Respectfully yours, 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 
P.S. BRENNEMAN, Pres. 


Another letter sent by President 
Brenneman may be of interest to 
many:: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - 

Jan. 6, 1922. 


Williamsfield, Ohio. 


Remembering the telephone con- 
versation with you while home last 


week, I felt like writing a personal 


letter to you and am mighty glad 
you called up. JI am glad to know 
that the stockholders or officers in 
a few locals are beginning to in- 
terest themselves and want to 
study the milk situation. You will 
find enclosed a copy of a letter 
sent to the secretaries selling or 
selling milk at 


nearly all of the secretaries of the 
D. C. S. Co.’s Locals because we 
feel that every Local should be 


‘apprised of the actual facts. 


Now Mr. ( ) I do hope that 
your Local will start the good 
move of sending a representative 


to the price meeting in Pittsburgh, - 
_but I do feel you should grant us 
{this favor, and that is, that who- 
ever comes to Pittsburgh should 


first acquaint themselves pretty 
thoroughly with the conditions ex- 
isting at least in his immediate 
territory, learn as far as possible 
just what the increase in produc- 
tion has been and to what extent 
farmers are still using oleomarga- 
rine or substitutes of any kind for 
our dairy products. Then while 
here pay close attention as to how 
the work is handled and if he can 
see any chance for improvement 
he should not fail to offer a sug- 
gestion to the group of farmers 
who are always gathered here at 
this time or at least to the Board 
of Directors. In addition to this 
earry back home the actual facts 
as they appeared to him and pass 
them on to the stockholders and be 


~ prepared to offer some suggestions 


SS eco 


Gt the sory Co mi Ing na 
that will he of help to us int meet- 


- tioned whether their income was 


the country are experiencing a 


ize skim milk properly on the far 


more from selling cream and kee 


and will still be a good in 


ing our conlitions. é 

Reve yours, 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. | 
Py ie BRENNEMAN, Pres: rs 


fs 


HOME. MADE BUTTER BUSI. 
‘NESS REVIVING 
Inability of fluid milk ker 
in this district to absorb the heavy 
production at profitable prices is | = 
causing many producers to engage 
or contemplate engaging in home 
butter or cream production. Up 
until the last two or three years 
there had been a large number of 
dairymen making butter on the 
farm or selling cream-and keeping 
the skim milk for footie ie 
stock. . 
On some of these farms ane 
tra good quality of butter w. 
made and it was possible to mat 
ket the butter amongst a few priv- — 
ate customers who were willing to = 
pay a fair market price. Ev 
when market milk was selling at 
what seemed to be a high figure 
there have been many who ques- 


enhanced greatly over what th 
might derive from the old esta 
lished practice. 


It seems quite evident that ski 
milk must be utilized more greatly ; 
on the farm for markets all ov 
surplus of milk solids. It is pos- 
sible to move fats but dealers com- 
plain they are unable to secure 
sufficient out of milk solids to pay 
the cost_of manufacture. © =e 


-The powdered milk market has a 
been quoted at from eight to ten 
cents per pound for several months 
and dealers with large stocks of 
powdered milk are unable to move 
their stocks at these prices. It 
costs about eight cents to manu- 
facture this product without 
lowing anything for the skim 
used, hence dealers are allo 
nothing at present day mar 
prices for storage and selling cos 


Producers who arrange to 1 
will probably realize as much 


ing the solids for home feeding ¢ 
ean be realized from disposing « 
the whole product unless son 
radical change comes in the flui 
milk markets which eannot be 
ticipated at this time. 

The cream ‘separators s 
away will come into favor ag 


ment. - 


ACTUAL MONE 
you guard carefully, but eyesigh 
greatest and most valuable. fo 
personal wealth, is often han led | 
carelessly as ‘though it were so I of 


sand. 
Let the Bank Care for Your Mo 

Let Me Care for Your EYES 
I am competent, reliable an 
teous. I do what I promise, 
nothing I cannot do. A tri 
convince you. 
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OF THE TIDE IN AGRICULTURE 


Address of Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, Before the Chamhe. of 


¥ 


HEN thinking of what I 

should say to you today 

I was beset by two temp- 
tations—one came in the 

form of a not unnatural 

desire to tell you something of 
the great Department of which 

- for the time being I happen to be 
the head. It is a wonderful de- 
partment; a creative department; 
a department of service. From 
its name one might naturally as- 
sume that its activities are con- 
fined largely to service to the 
farmer, but such is not the ease. 
While serving the farmer, it also 
‘ serves all of the people. Indeed, 
of the thirty-two. million dollars 
appropriated for the work of the 
department last year more than 
one-half was expended in carry- 
pene. out the primary functions of 
‘government and less than half in 
the development of agriculture. 
Its work is carried on in four gen- 
eral fields, research, extension, 
regulation ‘and service. Its pri- 
mary and fundamental work is in 
the field of scientific research 
looking toward more efficient pro- 
duction and it is due to the re- 
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Commerce, Boston, Mass., December 19, 1921 


sults of this work that its other 
activities have been added from 
time to time. In the primary 
field it hae added hundred of mil- 
lions of dollars to the wealth of 
the nation through the introdue- 
tion of new crops and the adapta- 
tion of others to our varying soils 
and climates. It has added other 
hundreds “of millions through 
methods of control of plant and 
animal diseases; through im- 
proved cultural methods; through 
better methods of breeding and 
feeding; and through better utili- 
zation of food products. It has, 
for example, given you the navel 
orange, a fruit that has almost en- 
tirely taken the place of the old 
varieties. It has developed a hun- 
dred million dollar macaroni- 
wheat industry; it has stamped 
out the dreaded foot and mouth 
disease of cattle; and the citrus 
eanker which threatened that en- 
tire industry in Florida. It has 
kept the gipsy moth and the corn 
borer from spreading to other 
regions; it has recently developed 
methods of protecting your 
white pine from destruction by 
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Ste eed Ue pea : 
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mr SA * Yes 
26 TAO YORE: Sevteme .. Yes 
2814 PUREE Leh. digas No 
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26 2814 bse kn Yes 
26 281%, 2. Yes 
2814 31 ee No 
2814 Site Si waco No 
socal tg Bae bcos Yes 
og Faas Yes 
Ay algae Yes 
2816 2.15 Yes 
Pn Bee ieee ™ No 
2814 ah Yes 
Aad ie Yes 
2814 oti Yes 
31 i No 
31 Lee No 
31 — No 
bs 2.15 Yes 
Fae We “ bal Yes 
2814 i Yes 
2814 a Yes 
2814 mT Yes 
dee cone Yes 


Be eream shipments to all markets 55 cents per lb. butterfat. 
‘Tested milk on all markets sold on 3.5 basis. 
Butterfat Differential—5 cents one-tenth point up or down. 


the blister rust. To mention even 
briefly the valuable services ren- 
dered by the department in the 
way of scientific research would 
consume far more than the time 
allotted to me today. 


In the extension field it carries 
each new discovery directly to 
the farmers of the nation and in 
co-operation with the various 
state colleges, county agents and 
other agencies devoted to the pro- 
motion ‘of better farming, encour- 
ages their adoption. 

“In its regulatory work the de- 
partment administers a large 
number of protective laws. It in- 
spects all of the meat products 
which pass into interstate com- 
merce; it administers the Food 
and Drugs Act; the migratory 
bird law; the various laws deal- 
ing with food standards, food con- 
tainers; and a vast number of 
other laws designed to protect the 
interests of the consumer. Of the 
thirty-two million dollars, seven- 


teen millions were expended in 
this regulatory work. 


In the field of service, there is 
the Weather Bureau, the crop re- 
porting service, the ‘market news 
service, the inspection of fruits 
and vegetables and other food 
products, and a vast number of 
other services of great value both 
to ‘the consumer and the pro- 
ducer. 

The department has charge of 
the National Forests and of the 
expenditure of federal funds for 
highway construction. It admin- 
isters the legislation recently en- 
acted to extend government su- 
pervision over meat packing and 
the grain exchanges. The work 
of the department is a tempting 
theme, and it was with some difti- 
culty that I overcame the desire 
to speak of it at length to this 
group of business men. 

Equally strong was the tempta- 
tion to discuss the present condi- 
tion of agriculture and to try to 
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a ABC. 


In principle, construction 
and operation the De Laval 
Milker is as simpleas A.B.C. 

Nothing could be more 
logical or simpler than the 
way it works—in complete 


harmony with the cow and 
in full observance of the prin- 


ciples of milk secretion. 


Think of the most skilful hand 
milker you know—one who has 
the knack of getting more milk out 
of cows than any other—and you 
will get an excellent idea of how 
it works; with this difference— 
that it enables one man to milk 
from twoto three times as many 
cows, never gets tired, and is as 
regular and uniform in its action 
as the tick of a clock. Every 
unit, no matter if there are a doz- 
en, always works at exactly the 
same speed. Naturally with such 
milking cows do better and their 
udders are kept in much better 
condition. 

In construction it is extremely 
simple. There are no adjust- 
ments to make, no complicated 
parts to get out of order. For 
instance,»the pulsator has only 


The Better Way 
of Milking 


one moving part and never re- 
quires oiling. The entire outfit 
is thoroughly reliable. 

Because the De Laval Milker 
is designed right and properly 
constructed, it is easy to operate. 
Any one can soon learn to oper- 
ate it perfectly; even young boys 
and girls. It is practically fool- 
proof, 

And of great importance— it 
is easy to wash and keep clean, 
so that milk of the finest quality 
can be produced. 

On thousands of farms, 
De Laval Milkers are giving 
complete satisfaction and are 
making dairying more pleasant 
and profitable for their owners. 

Sold on easy terms and pays 
for itself in less than a year. 
Send for complete information. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK, 165 Broadway 


CHICAGO, 29 E. Madison St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Milker and Cream Separator 
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_make plain to you the difficulties 
under which the farmers of the 
nation have been laboring for the 
past year. We give intellectual 
assent to such statements as ‘‘the 
farmer is the backbone of the na- 
tion’’ and ‘‘we are dependent up- 
on agriculture,’’ but never before 
have so many of our people had 
better cause to realize the truth 
of these statements. In round 
numbers 40 per cent of our peo- 
ple get their living directly from 
the soil. They furnish the market 
for 40 per cent of our manufac- 
tures; directly and _ indirectly 
they furnish more than 40 per 
cent of our commerce. During 
the past eighteen months condi- 
tions, of which I shall not now 
speak at length, have brought 
this 40 per cent of our people into 
a state of profound financial de- 
pression and the entire country 
is suffering as a result of it. The 
purchasing power of this 40 per 
cent of our people, represented as 
it is by the exchange value of the 
erops they grow and the live 
stock they produce, is consider- 
ably lower than during the pre- 
war period represented. by the 
five years 1910 to 1914, inclusive, 
and this is in large part respon- 
sible for the severe industrial de- 
pression. This situation also of- 
fers a theme for a discussion in 
which even you here in Boston, 
far removed from the great agri- 
cultural heart of the nation 
might well take an active part, 
for we are members of one body 
and should realize that when any 
considerable group of our people 
suffer through economic condi- 
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tions all other groups must suffer 


with them. ; 

I have put aside the temptation 
to tell you of the work of the de- 
partment and the temptation to 
discuss the difficulties under 
which agriculture is laboring be- 
cause the topic assigned to me, 
“The Turn, of the Tide in Agri- 
culture,’’ suggested the discus- 
sion of a somewhat larger prob- 
lem which, while apparently not 
pressing for immediate solution, 
will in the very near future be- 
come one of our major national 
problems. 

These earlier years of the twen- 
tieth century marked the culmin- 
ation of a period of remarkable 
expansion and development in 
American agriculture. In _ the 
course of its national expansion 
the United States had acquired a 
public domain of about one and 
one-half billion acres. In 1860 
there remained yet to be occupied 
more than one billion acres, most 
of it in the territory west of the 
Mississippi River. With the pas- 
sage of the homestead act in 1862 
the government adopted a policy 
of rapid disposal of its lands. 
Large land grants had been made 
to the states and to corporations 
and these were endeavoring to 
promote settlement. by advertis- 
ing their lands widely and offer- 
ing them for sale at low prices. 
Every man who wished a farm 
had an opportunity to get it 
either by the mere living on it or 
by the payment of a very few dol- 
lars per acre, and this stimulated 
their rapid settlement both by 
our own people from the east and 
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WARREN, 0. W. & N. Phone 2114, 2115 
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by thrifty farmers from foreign t 


lands. The result was that by 


the close of the century the free 


and cheap good lands had been 
taken. 
mission appointed by President 
Roosevelt reported in 1904 that 
54 per cent of the public domain 
had been transferred to private 
ownership and that, while one- 
third of the public lands remained 
open to entry, all of these lands 
were located in the mountains 
and semi-arid regions of the west. 


_In the 250 years preceding 1860 


a total of 407,000,000 acres of 
land had been ineorporated into 
farms. In the 40 years following 
1860 we added 431,000,000 acres. 
In this relatively short period of 
time we more than doubled onr 


previous farm acreage, and the. 


farming states of the central val- 
ley region, and of the Pacific 
Coast as well, were rapidly filled 


with industrious farmers. 


This rapid expansion of our 
agriculture was made possible by 
the building of railroads and by 
the large use of labor-saving ma- 


chinery. Prior to 1850 the outlet - 


for the agricultural products of 
the Mississippi river states were 


FEP YOUR NEY HEE 


If you are a depositor in this institution 
your money will be protected by the best bur- 
glar-proof devices known, by a capital and 
surplus of over six millions and by resources 
of over thirty-eight millions. While some of 
our funds are loaned on the best Youngstown 


real estate, most of them are in the form of 3 


_ quick assets. © 


You are cordially invited to become one of 


our depositors. 


‘Fltst Nallonal Bank 


a COMBINED RESOURCES— a 
OVER THIRTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 


The Public Lands Com-- 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


with their eastern e] 
connections. In 1860 there were 
30,000 miles of railroads in opera-— 
tion, mostly east of the Mississippi 
River . During the next 40 years 
162,000 miles of railroads were 

built. By the close of the century 
the entire country had been cov- 
ered with a network of railroads, 
and five trans-continental lines 
had opened up the far west and 
brought the Pacific Coast States 
into close economic relations with 
the rest of the country. During 
the same period shipping was 
greatly improved by the intro- 
duction of iron ships and the cost 
both of rail and water transpor- 


‘tation had been cut in half and 


more. . 

Most of the epoch-making ma- 
chinery, the plow, the corn plant 
er, the two horse cultivator, th 
mower, the reaper and the steam 
thresher, had been invented prior 
to the Civil War, but it was not 
until after 1860 that these imple- 
ments came into wide use. They 
were especially adapted to the 
great prairie country where the 
farmer could turn a  furrov 


. Caeraight away for a mile or more. 
Improved machinery made pos- 
_ sible the cultivation of a much 
larger area of land with a given 
unit of labor. With the wooden 
_ plow, the sickle, and the flail a 
_ week’s labor of one man was re- 
- ‘quired to produce 20 bushels of 
_ wheat on an acre of land. With 
_ the improved implements the 
- game amount of wheat could be 
produced on the same amount of 
- land in one and one-half days. 
_ Better machinery and _ larger 
_ teams multiplied man labor by 
four. 
The increase in the domestic 
and foreign demands for food was 
_ one of the most important factors 
- in stimulating agricultural pro- 
_ duction. Our urban population 
in 1860 stood at 16 per cent of the 
total; by 1900 it had risen to 40 
per cent of the total. Cheap food 
and cheap transportation greatly 
stimulated our industries and also 
_ gave us access to foreign markets, 
more especially the countries of 
western Europe filled with large 
_ industrial population. The im- 
_ provement in transportation and 
the cheapness of our foodstuffs 
opened to us the markets of the 
world. This had the double effect 
of discouraging agricultural pro- 
duction in the less favored coun- 
tries of western Europe and stim- 
ulating production here. During 
the earlier part of this period 
even South America, Canada, and 
Australia took some of our pro- 
duce. 
As a result of this extraordin- 
ary combination of forces the 
_ production of crops per capita of 
_ agricultural workers was increas- 
_ ed by about 58 per cent, and pro- 
- duction per capita of total popu- 
lation increased about 39 per cent. 
We became the largest surplus 
_ producing country in the world. 
Our wheat exports rose from an 
_ average of 21,000,000 bushels, or 
10 per cent of the entire crop in 
the late sixties, to 189,000,000 bu., 
or 31 per cent of the crop in the 
late nineties. In the same period 
our annual exports of packing 
house products were increased by 
almost two million pounds, and 
our cotton exports were 
than trebled. 


_ Naturally such conditions made 
for an extensive type of agricul- 
ture. The richest large body of 
land in the world was either free 
r very cheap and the best ma- 
hinery in the world was to be 
had. Labor was not plentiful, 
therefore, the tendency for the in- 
- dividual to cultivate the maxi- 
mum acreage and lean toward a 
one-crop system which did not 
_ give the greatest yields per acre 
but which did result in the high- 
est yield per man. 


_ The opening of the great west 
subjected the agriculture of the 
older regions to a strain which 
compelled numerous readjust- 
ments. Wheat moved with the 
frontier farmer to cheaper and 
richer land and those who re- 
mained in the eastern states 
found it almost impossible to 
compete with him. Corn moved 
westward; hogs followed corn. 
far sheep Ecomets, in New Eng- 
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more — 


they could not compete with the 
growers of large bands of sheep 
pastured on the free range of the 
semi-arid and mountainous re- 
gions, and replaced them with 
dairy cows. LEastern farmers 
found it necessary to readjust 
their crops and _ specialize in 
dairying, truck crops, and fruits, 
which found a ready market in 
the industrial centers because of 
more difficulty in shipment were 
better able to withstand the com- 
petition of the fertile west. 

Early in the twentieth century 
it became evident the tide was 
turning in agricultural produc- 
tion as related to domestic con- 
sumption. Our per capita pro- 
duction was showing unmistak- 
able signs of decline. City popu- 
lation was increasing far more 
rapidly than rural population. In 
the twenty years following 1900 
urban and village population in- 
creased by 26,600,000, while rural 
population increased by but 8,- 
100,000. In 1900 urban and vil- 
lage population was 48 per cent 
of the total; in 1920 it was 60 
per cent. During the ten years 
1910 to 1920, the cities and vil- 
lages of the north had increased 
in population by 23 per cent, 
while the increase in the open 
country in the same region was 
but 1.5 per cent. 

That the nation was becoming 
conscious of the fact that it had 
an agricultural problem to deal 
with was evidenced by the var- 
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has 1056.78 pounds of butter in a year. 
and his two nearest dams average 1175 pounds of butter. 
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ious country life and back to the 
lan movements during the 
earlier years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. President Roosevelt, that 
man of large national vision, saw 
it when he appointed his Country 
Life Commission. Commercial or- 
ganizations, railroads, bankers, 
and other men engaged in large 
business sensed the change which 
was coming without fully under- 
standing it and lent themselves to 
every effort to promote better 
farming and stimulate agricultur- 
al production. Our wheat ex- 
ports, which at the beginning of 
the century represented 31 per 
cent of our crop production, de- 
clined to about 14 per cent in the 
years just preceding the war. The 
exports of packing house _ pro- 
ducts declined almost one-half in 
the same period. Our production 
was expanding, partly due to 
bringing new lands under _ the 
plow, and partly to the develop- 
ment of better cultural methods. 
Our crop yields per acre have 
shown a tendency to increase, due 
not alone to the better adapta- 
tion of crops to soil and climate, 
but to the abandonment of areas 
of low yields and to the use of fer- 
tilizer and of more _ intensive 
farming methods which the up- 
ward trend in the prices of crops 
encouraged and made profitable. 

The war for a time interrupted 
the normal trend of our agricul- 
ture. The stimulus of higher 


prices and more than that, the 


OUR BULL PRICES 
RE RIGHT 


For thirty days we will sell you bulls at a ridiculously low price. Now is the time to buy a bull to 
breed your cows for fall freshening. A good bull makes money faster than any other member of your herd. 
Buy-a good one for a little money and do it now. 
This week we are offering: 
NAPOL GENERAL TRITOMIA BEAUTY 336280. 
His two nearest dams average— 
ButterpeS6bs GAYS scciscscccsovcnceecinesstseocaluavncne 1044.65 Ibs. 
Bea ctebo aetna dane asker igbesisapaverbebervaceceivs 22392.3 lbs. 


NAPOL SIR KEYSTONE BEAUTY is out of Keystone Beauty Plum Johanna with a strictly official 4% 
year old Worlds Record of 1294.71 pounds of butter and 25787.5 milk. Her dam, Cornucopia Plum Johanna, 
His dam also has a full sister with 1052 pounds of butter in 365 days 


KORNDYKE TRITOMIA OF BONNIE made 26.64 pounds of butter from 608 pounds of milk. She also has 
794.6 pounds of butter and 18997.2 pounds of milk in 365 days. 
of age when she made 15.61 pounds of butter. 
and every year has materially increased her previous record. 

He was born Feb. 25, 1920, is evenly marked, a good individual but a trifle under size. 
subject to the regular 60-90 day retest guarantee on your farm and he must be a breder. 

First check for $225.00 gets him. Come to the Dan Dimmick farm, East Claridon, Ohio, where we have 
the entire herd of the late Peter Small, or write 


he Ona Company 


(Successors to Peter Small) 


She was first tested at three and a half years 
Each succeeding year since, she has calved within the year 


Seven 


urge of patriotic impulse, result- 
ed in largely increased produe- 
tion. The area devoted to crops 
increased perhaps 10 per cent be- 
tween 1914 and 1918. Exports 
of wheat in 1919 exceeded our 
pre-war normal by 273 per cent. 
Exports of packing products 
more than doubled between 1914 
and 1919, — 


(Continued in next issue) 


Pat and Mike Again 


Pat—“Have you 
new baby yet?” 

Mike—“We have.” 

Pat—“And phwat do you call it?” 

Mike—“Hazel.” 

Pat—‘‘Sure, bad cess to ye, with 223 
saints to name the kid after, ye had 
to go and name it after a nut.” 


christened your 


Activity is the watchword. Ability 
amounts to little unless backed up by 
action. 
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Pure Bred Stock Real Estate 
and and 
Farm Sales Merchandise 


DAYTON BLISS 


AUCTIONEER 
NUT WOOD, O. 


Graduate of the Jones’ Nat’l. School 
of Auctioneering, Chicago, 
Tll., Class 1910 


No Sale Too Far Write Me for Dates 
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A Breeder’s Herd Dispersion 4 


MY ENTIRE HOLSTEIN HERD 


Will be sold on my farm, Grangerburg, Medina County, Ohio, 
8 miles east of Medina, 12 miles west of Akron, 9 miles north os 
of Wadsworth on Wadsworth- Cleveland road, 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 6th, 10: 30 A. M. 


30 Head consisting of: eight daughters of Rose Hall Pon- springers, nine of which have A. R. O. records. This herd con- 
tiac Pietertje (one of Ohio’s very best sons of King of the tains the First Prize Herd and Grand Champion Cow at the © 
Pontiacs because he sired individuality plus production) all 1921 Medina County Fair and the two highest record cows in 
under 6 years old, all with A. R. O. records from 18 to 26 lbs. the Medina Cow Testing Association for November and Decem- _ 
butter; nine daughters of the Rose Hall cows and sired by ber with an average of 105 lbs. butter each for 30 days. Sev- 
= Wellington Johanna Hengerveld, a 35 lb. bull; a daughter of eral other good ones. Herd Federal and State Accredited. 
King Ona from an 18 lb. granddaughter of King of the Pontiacs Here’s a sale where the beginner can get foundation eattle 
three good bulls. There are 12 milkers either fresh or close —_and the old established breeder can improve his herd. 
HESS & HAMMOND, Auctioneers — CATTLE SOLD AFTER LUNCH 
“MEDINA CLAIR I. MILLER OHIO. 
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| LIMING LAND 


Is “Big Business” 
Don’t Waste Your Seed 


OHIO REPORTS We PENNSYLVANIA REPORTS e 


Ohio farms demand three million tons of Agricultural Fifteen western Pennsylvania Counties show 95% of the 
Limestone for the year 1922. land unlimed, requiring an ayenase of 4,356 lbs. ‘per act as 
follows: 


That means aie County should use approximately 35,000 ‘ 
tons. Crawford McKean Venango Payatte: Beaver 


Is your county oa its share? \ Greene Armstrong Warren Erie : 
Are YOU using your share? + Mercer _ Washington Indiana Allegheny 


If not, WHY? - Somerset ~ Clarion 


; ‘ ® : é 
Does It Pay to Use Limestone? | 
. i ~ 
Mr. Earl Johnson, of Lake County, Ohio, raised 1000 bushels of shelled corn on 10 aeres—and you can do the same. _ 
Limestone—Acid Phosphate—Clover and Manure, did the trick. ae 


| Order at once through our dealer or send your order direct to us. 
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ken from the Dairymen’s League 
ws for your benefit. They have 


members in the Dairymen’s 
League. The Reporter wants you 
to do your share and help to pass 
Voight Bill as suggested.) 


tells the story of the dan- 
ger of ‘‘filled,’’ or bogus, 
= milk to the dairy industry 

d the public health as plainly 
does this picture. On one side 
s real evaporated milk. On the 
other side is the so-called ‘‘filled’’ 
milk, which means that it is skim- 


milk, with the addition of 
oanut oil. The 
nufacturing-and marketing bo- 
ilk is immensely profitable. 


the milk and sold at 45 to 50 


ous Milk Arouses Farmers 


'(Editor’s Note: This article is 


iblished this for the benefit of. 


([FMEQOTHING that we can say 


business of. 


butterfat. can be removed — 


REPRESENTING CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYMEN’S ORGANIZATION 


OF OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 
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A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principlaas Hy 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good’ Health 


ory 
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GREENVILLE, PA. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


oil substituted in its place costs - evaporated milk in great quanti- 


only about 10 cents a pound. This 


gives more profit to every handler 
from the manufacturer to the re- 
tailer of the imitation product and 
the profit is so large that millions 
of dollars are being spent in every 
possible way to defeat the legisla- 
tion against ‘‘filled’’ milk and to 
fool consumers into using more of 
it. ae 
One of the worst of the dangers 
from this product is that it is put 
up in pound and hal#pound cans 
and labeled almost exactly the 
same way as is condensed and 
evaporated milk. 
ture. Note that Hebe sells at the 


same price as Dairymen’s League 
brands.) There is evidence to 
show that it is sold to consumers 
as evaporated milk. There is evi- 
dence that it is being fed to little 
children. There is evidence that 


2 pound while the cocoanut ‘it is being exported in the place of 
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(See the pic-' 


ties. Not only is it sold in cans 
but A. A, Miller, editor of the 
Milk Producers’ Review, reports 
that in New York city one buyer 
discovered that in 30 cans of cream 
purehased from one seller the but- 
terfat had been largely removed 
and cocoanut oi) substituted. 
Large quantities of ‘‘filled’’ milk 
haye been sold in the hotels and 
restaurants. It is becoming used 
more and more in the manufacture 
of ice cream.. Many cheap restau- 
rants use it in the place of milk in 
making stews, and on the counters 
in the place of cream. In fact, 
the field is almost unlimited. - 


-Shall the Aiericas Farmer be Driven Out by the “Filled” Milk Manufacturer and the Coolie Laborer? 


o~ 


During 1920 there were approxi- 
mately 85,000,000 pounds of this 
bogus milk sold and the business 
is on the increase. There are a 
number of different brands*on the 
market, some of which are Hebe, 
Enzo, Nutro, Carolene, Nyko, Sil- 


to Fight for Public Health and Dairy Industry 


Consumers Imposed On by Sale of Cheap Cocoanut Oil Compounds at Prices of Genuine Goods 


ver Key, Majal and others. 

It is probably unnecessary to 
point.out to dairymen the great 
inroads the manufacture of this 
bogus product is making on their - 
industry. Sufficient to say it is 
one of the chief causes for the 
closing of so many condensed and 
evaporated milk factories and if 
it is allewed to increase as rapidly 
in the future as it has done in the 
past few months, it will drive 
evaporated and condensed milk 
out of the market and, therefore, 
force just so many cows out of 
production. ; 

But‘that is only one side of the 
ease. It has been definitely estab- 


lished by the most eminent author- 
ities on nutrition, including Dr. E. 
V. McCollum, that the vitamines 
are not present in sufficient quan- 
tities in filled milk to sustain 
health of infants and growing 
children fed on it and, therefore, 
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the feeding of the product to 
young children is a menace to pub- 
lic health. It is because of the 
great menace that both the united 
dairy interests of the country and 
many of those who are fighting for 
public health are working hard 
for the passage of the Voigt Bill 
and for state legislation prohibit- 
ing the manufacture and sale of 
filled milk. The National Milk 
Producers’ Association’ with a 
membership of upwards of 200,000 
organized farmers is devoting a 
large amount of time to collecting 
evidence as to the inroads of filled 
milk and to getting the dangers of 
this imitation both before the pub- 
lic and before the members of 
Congress. 


The Voigt Bill, known in Con- 
gress as H. R. 8086, seeks to pro- 
hibit the movement of bogus milk 
in inter-state commerce. This bill 
has been favorably reported by 
the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture by a vote of 14 to 4. Some 
time in the near future it will 
come up for consideration in the 
House of Representatives. Before 
that time every dairyman in the 
country who has any considera- 
tion for his own industry, should 
see to it that there is no doubt left 
in the minds of his congressional 
representatives as to how he, the 
dairyman, stands on this import- 
ant bill. No other single factor so 
menaces the whole dairy industry 
of the state as does that of imita- 
tions of dairy products. 


We wish there was some way to 
bring to every farmer’s attention 
the need of immediate action and 
continued action in this fight to 
drive out the imitators. If farm- 
ers do not take action, we fear 
they soon will wake up when too 
late to find that oleomargarine and 
bogus milk have ruined the dairy 
business and along with it injured 
the health of the younger genera- 
tion. 

There are at least three things 
to be done immediately; first, for 
every individual farmer to write 
the congressman from his district 
a personal letter urging him to 
support the Voigt Bill; the second 
is for every League branch to pass 
resolutions urging congressional 
representatives to support the 
Voigt Bill, and the third is to see 
to it that every grocer with whom 
the farmer or his family comes in 
eontact carries on his shelves 
Dairymen’s League brand Dro: 
ducts. 

When you write your congress- 
man, drop the Dairymen’s Price 
Reporter a card at the same time, 
simply stating that you have writ- 
ten your congressman. This will 
help the League and the National 
Milk Producers’ Federation to 
work on another angle of this im- 
portant fight. May we count on 
you to work together for both 
state and national legislation? 
Will you not write your congress- 
man now while you think of it? 


Blaze the trail. Use all your gifts 
e the right prppeen, 


“When : a aul day €omes along: it 


: ought to. give you time to think out 
plans to make the next day bpjghter. 


‘DAIRYMEN? Ss PRIOR ‘REPORTER 


Lay Marketing olen Bi 3 A dvisory ( | 


EFORE this issue reaches 
our readers, the Board of 
Directors of The Dairy- 
men’s Co-operative Sales 

Company will have placed before 
the Advisory Council members 
most detailed information con- 
cerning the organization’s market- 
ing problems and from which it is 
expected recommendations may 
come which will materially change 
the organization’s selling policies, 
providing a new plan can be con- 
structed with promise of solving 
marketing problems in a more 
practical way. 

The problems of the dairy in- 
dustry have been rapidly changing 
in many respects. Years ago our 
district considered from the large 


‘bulk of milk produced was largely 


a cheese marketing problem. Then 
came the more advanced methods 
of handling and distributing fluid 
milk and the cheese factories had 
to make way for the country 
plants of the fluid milk dealer. 

The few years 
this development was marked in 
that it left most entire control in 
he hands of buyers and he met his 
problems- thru competitive meas- 
ures which resulted in producers 
receiving a price most entirely 
regulated by the butter and cheese 
markets. The gradual imposing 
of sanitary regulations and _ in- 
ereased costs of producing for the 
fluid milk market were: not coun- 
ter-balaneed with corresponding 
increase of prices paid producers. 

Then followed the idea of co- 
operative marketing by producers 
and about the same time the war 
brought a multitude of new situ- 
ations. It is not necessary to re- 
count these only to. state the 
greatly increased demand for milk 
and dairy products made it pos- 
sible for producers’ organizations 
to secure much of their desires 
without constructing measures 
more normal times would seem to 
demand. 

We have now entered a period 
of unprecedent large supply with 
a lessening. demand. It has dis- 
rupted all the fine ideals we might 
have held and brought us more to 


recognize successful business must ~ 


be planned a long time ahead in 
order to be lasting. It has brought 
to us the question of whether our 
individual and combined abilities 
are large enough to overcome 
some of the problems this ever 
changing industry presents. _ 


It is indeed fortunate’ for dairy 


farmers that they have been able 


to train themselves in co-operative 


marketing during the changing 
times of the past few years. It 
has presented extremes which 
years in the future may never pre- 
sent again, but whether they do or 


not the lessons will be worth much 


in future ‘Inanagement. 

« The D.C. 8, Company is now 
considering how it ean go thru the 
problems ahead and save some of 
the adyantages gained, It is par- 


that followed : 


(By E. A. White) 
ticularly concerned with the prob- 
lem of preventing the’ fluid milk 
markets from going back entirely 
to the old cheese and butter basis © 
with its sure outcome of less re- 
turns to producers and an inferior 
quality product to the consumer. 

This problem is not one that 
either producer or buyer can solve 
independently but still remains 
one requiring the fullest co-opera- 
tion of producer and buyer. 

Left to himself, the buyer has no 
alternative than to do as he did 
before. Few, if any of them, de- 
sire this outcome,-but are anxious 
that some means be found which 
will bring more satisfactory re- 
turn to the farmer, mainfain a 
good product for the consumer 
and at the same time keep their 
business in a prosperous condition. 

Plans Are Not Fully Developed 

Plans thru which this problem 
may more fully be solved are not 
‘complete at this time, nor will - 
they be developed to the - point 
where any definite program can 

“be placed before the Advisory 
Council meeting. 

The organization has been en- 
ga ed for some time in gathering 
information and compiling figures 
from which a better understand- 
ing of its problem can be had. It 
does not propose to rush into any 
plan that does not seem practical 
and capable of solving this prob- 
lem in more than a_ temporary 
way. 

Such matters.as will be laid be- 
fore the Advisory Council will be 
plain facts. They will place back 
in the minds of our members a 
clearer understanding of what we 
have to do and then preparation 
will be made to do it. It is ex- 
pected the Advisory Council will 
give the Board of Directors suffi- 
cient authority to proceed along 
the most promising lines. — 

The Plan We Have Followed 


_ The Advisory Council will be 
told. the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the plan we have fol- 
lowed and which may be summed 
up as follows: 
Advantages: _ 

1st. The present plan is estab- 
lished custom. : 

2nd. It is readily changeable to 
meet market conditions. - 

Disadvantages : 


Ist. It affords no permanent 


_ means thru which the market milk 


shipper secures return for addi- 
tional costs and risks involved in 
producing market milk vs. manu= 
factured milk. — 
In our district the large bulk of 
milk is produced for sale on=fluid 
markets, but owing to variation in 
production from month to month 
there is always a certain percent- 
age of the total production which 


~ cannot be absorbed by the fluid 


markets and must find an outlet 
thru manufactured sage ‘Dar: 


_ of this proceedure is that we | 


-— @ 


turing operations vary with 
, Supply, but in the course of a ye 
' the total operations equal fro: 
to 50 per cent of the total produe 
tion. => 
In the past, all milk has bee 
sold at one price regardless of it 
final market outlet. This prie 
during the past two years or more 
has been considerably more thai 
buyers would have been ab 
pay for supply used strictly 
manufacturmg purposes. It 
been the purpose to counter-b 
ance by profits from fluid. 
sales. 
The impractibility of this 
any length of time is that all b 
ers cannot be made to handle 
pro rata amount of manufactured 
milk and consequently their p 
fits‘are large on fluid milk 
alone. This opportunity for 1 
profits tends to encourage ne 
ganizations to engage in fluid 
distribution and in time cau 
higher distributions costs, a 
velopment directly in oppos 
to the aims we seek. 


During the heavy producti 
months, the organization is ¢ 
upon to place milk of shippers 
are turned off by small ands 
times large dealers who are 
willing to handle surplus. Duri 
the past, we have been fairly 
cessful in keeping such floa 
milk off the market by persua 
some co-operating dealer to abso 
the additional supply. The re: 


loaded all dealers co- opera 
squarely with the organizatio 
a point where their volume of 
plus or manvfactured milk is ea 
ing a burden to them and thre 
ens their business. 


These dealers. handling 
surplus, in order to pay p 
ing prices to producers, 
maintain a wide spread betv 
- buying and the retail price of: a 
milk. In doing this they in 
competition and place theaad 
to a disadvantage with a com] 
tor who refuses to absorb a 
portionate surplus. z 


. Apparently, the only meth 101 
which this condition ean b 
rected seems to be to redu 
buying’price to practically a 
ufacturing price which wil 
allow the more efficient dealer 
lower selling prices to a point 
discouraging and eliminating cor 
petition. 
The present plan has bee 
successful during the past 
years because manufactured - 
ducts have moved fairly wel 
the milk supply during sh 
duction months has neve 
greatly in excess of dema 
the present time this ad 
has been lost and the orga 
finds itself unable to move 
offered. : : 
Unless, some pian can 


operation to divide the : 
as a oes sa bs that 80 


lo be no alternative than to lower 

rices to the buyer to a point 
here floating milk can be ab- 
sorbed. 


The producer without a market 
makes price a secondary consider- 
ation to disposing of his product 
and if left to take his own initia- 
tive will sell his production for 
whatever he is offered. This soon 
leads to price cutting amongst 
dealers or some other complication 
reflecting back upon the producers 
as a whole and often the losses are 
greater than would be suffered 
shru meeting the situation before- 
hand. 


‘The greatest degree of safety 
Berns to be with a plan providing 
im open market at all times. If 
with such a plan there can be com- 
ined a method thru which the 
luid milk market can be made to 
ontribute its extra costs and risks, 
the return to producer will war- 
‘ant adoption. 


_ Possible Corrective Measures 


_ At the present time there are 
wo plans in operation on various 
rkets which may be adopted or 
onstructed to meet our indi- 
dual needs. One of these is eall- 
‘the ‘‘Surplus Plan’? and the 


-ZEALAND’S MUNICIPAL 
MILK PLANT 


_The story of what is said to be 
he first municipal milk plant was 
lated recently by Henry A. 
ard, of Wellington, New Zea- 
and, while he was visiting Dean 
1, E. Van Norman, president of 
he World’s Dairy Congress Asso- 
iation. 
fanager of the milk department 
f his city and caters to the re- 
ee ents of 125,000 people. He 
as been in the United States since 
tober, studying American meth- 
ds and machinery for milk distri- 
ition. The idea of the World’s 
Jairy Congress appealed to him 

‘strongly that he sought first- 
d information respecting the 
to carry back to his co-work- 
‘on the other side of the globe. 
_ New Zealand is noted for its ex- 
nents with governmental novy- 
$ and so it was natural that a 
mber of her forward-looking 
itizens accepted the leadership of 
City Councilor C. J. B. Nor- 
d, when he proposed that 
lington go into the milk busi- 
The milk situation was bad. 
distributors purchased their 
plies where they could and for 
best prices they could, deliv- 
S Were uncertain in the winter 
me and the methods of handling 
ere unscientific. 


ler the war regulations, the 
Council took control of the 


ew venture. He had had 25 
ears’ experience in dairy manage- 
ent to fit him to become the first 
eneral manager of the first city 
ilk department in history. 

'o begin with he did three 
ings. He arranged to make con- 
s with all the farmers who 
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Mr. Ward is General . 


other the ‘‘Pooling Plan.’’ Both 
of these will be discussed before 
the Advisory Council. It may be 
that one or the other of these will 
promise a means thru ‘Which the 
problem can be better solved, or it 
may be that neither will be con- 
sidered practical to a greater de- 
gree than the plan we have been 
following.. 

As has already been stated, the 
experience gained in the past will 
be highly valuable in determining 
what is to be done in the future. 
The many sides to the problems 
coming up require sound thinking 
from the best kind of brains. It 
is mighty easy to propose or pre- 
scribe a cure for these ailments, 
but it is another thing to make 
them work. 

The Board of Directors have ex- 
emplified ability to use sound 
judgment in the past and to the 
benefit of D. C. S. Company mem- 
bers. No doubt this is generally 
recognized amongst the members 
and in the new problem of today 
the members ought and probably 
will stand more solidly than ever 
behind any program which is cal- 
culated to be the best in the end 
for them. — 


What say you members? 


looked to Wellington as the mar- 
ket for their milk. He established 
a plant to treat the milk and he 
established a creamery fifty miles 
from town to convert the surplus 
milk into butter and cheese. 

There was a small deficit in 
1919, but the results were in all 
other respects so satisfactory, that 
the City Council decided to get a 
bill through the New Zealand leg- 


islature before the war regulations - 


were abolished to enable it to con- 
tinue and extend its activities in 
the milk field. This bill was pass- 
ed in November, 1919, and went 
into effect the following Jan. 1. 

This bill gave the City Council 
a monopoly of the milk business in 
its own limits, with permission to 
license farmers who were produc- 
ing milk within two miles. The 
Council was authorized to buy out 
the tangible assets of the 60 or 70 
city distributors, but not their 
good will. So, it placated them by 
licensing them for three years. 
However, it zoned the city and 
grouped the dealers into a few 
companies. Their licenses expire 
next July, when the city will take 
over the delivery. 

Mr. Ward came to America to 
prepare for the developments 
scheduled for next July. He ex- 
plained that the profits which the 
city has made in the three years 
of its experiment not only cover 
the original cost of the undertak- 
ing, but are providing for exten- 
sive improvements. In July, the 
old two-wheeled delivery carts are 
to go into the scrap and their 


places are to be taken by up-to- 


date milk wagons; milk cans for 
ordinary deliveries are to give 
way to pint, pint and a half and 
quart bottles. Between now and 
July, the ground floor of the cen- 
tra] pasturization plant will be re- 
modled and machinery installed to 
fill, cap and wash the bottles. Most 
of this new machinery will come 
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from America. 

A feature of this plan will be a 
novelty to American milk dealers. 
He expects to use tokens (metal 
slugs) in the sale of milk, The 
tokens will be of three sizes and 
will be sold at central agencies— 
grocery stores, ete.,—usually in 
sets of ten. Milk is now selling 
for about 14 cents a quart. When 
a change in price is required, it 
will be thrown on the lots of ten. 
This will allow °for fractional 
changes without affecting the 
price of a single quart. Again, 
drivers will handle no money, and 
mechanical machines that will sort 
and count the tokens’will simplify 
the city’s book-keeping 

The next step contemplated by 
Wellington is to buy up dairy 
farms. .The average holding of 
the New Zealand dairy farmer is 
75 acres. Grass—fresh or dried— 
is the staple fodder for the cattle. 
Now, the small farmers have to 
divide their attention between 
dairying and fodder-raising. The 
-City Councilmen figure that big 
‘economies, can be effected by the 
consolidation of a number of the 
small farms and they have the 
right under their bill to purchase 
and conduct dairy farms. This 
step would presumably lead to 
cheaper milk for the people. In 
discussing’ Wellington’s experi- 
ment, Mr. Ward said: 

“In taking over the milk busi- 
ness, we realized that, unless the 
city’s milk supply was centralized, 
it could not be properly inspected. 


| 


Three 


Under the old method, our inspec- 
tors took samples of milk from the 
cans at the railroad station and 
elsewhere; but it was obvious that 
the samples did not represent one 
percent of the day’s supply of 
milk distributed in the city. Now 
through having all milk brought 
to our central pasturization plant, 
we can inspect and treat every 
gallon. Since we have been doing 
this, there has been a noticeable 
decrease in infant mortality. Our 
contracts with the milk producers 
—farmers and associations—whichi 
run from September to September, 
insures us an adequate and uni- 
form supply of milk. The produ- 
cers are permited a monthly fluctu- 
ation of ten percent. When a far- 
mer falls below in his deliveries, 
we fine him the value of half a 
gallon for every gallon he is short. 
When he delivers too much, we try 
to divert the surplus to our cream- 
ery and save him loss. 


What we have done in Welling- 
ton could be done in any city, pro- 
viding a practical man was put in 
charge with as free a hand as I 
have had. 


‘“‘Now, that I am on my way 
home, T would like to express 
through the publicity department 
of the World’s Dairy Congress 
Association and the farm and 
dairy press my thanks to the many 
individuals and organizations that 
I have dealt with throughout the 
United States on this trip for the 
uniform courtesy with which they 
have treated me.’’ 


MILK PRICES FOR FEBRUARY, 1922 
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* Per 100 lbs. 


Cream shipments to all markets 471% cents per lb. butterfat. 
Tested milk on all markets sold on 3.5 basis. 
Butterfat Differential—5 cents one-tenth point up or down. 
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TREES GIVE CLUE TO FARM 


VALUE OF LAND “— 


‘‘Karly Ohio settlers took trees 
as guides to the future crop capa- 
city of a soil. They considered 
nut-bearing trees, especially, a 
sign of good land.”’ 


Thus Guy W. Conrey, professor 
of soils at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, opens the department’s F'eb- 
ruary issue of ‘‘Timely Soil Top- 
ies.”” He adds that while native 
timber can no longer be consider- 
ed a sufficient guide to farm fer- 
tility, the method of our pioneer 
fathers still has value as a general 
indication. 

‘“Maple and oak’’, he writes, 
‘fare generally found on fairly 
well-drained soils; beech predomi- 
nates on poorly-drained soils, low 
in organic matter; and elm on 
dark-colored soils, also poorly 
drained. ‘‘Syeamore is confined 
to the river flood-plains, and chest- 
nut to the uplands where the soils 
are derived from sandstone and 
shale.’ 

Continuing, Professor Conrey 
tells how farmers test the mechani- 
cal properties of a soil by squeez- 
ing it between the thumb and fin- 
ger; and how far the color of the 
land can be taken as a key to its 
fertility and to its crop adapta- 
tions. He sums up farm experi- 
ence as to what crops do best on 


what land, and tells how to read 


and to use a soils map. 


~ Probably poultry were first do- 
mesticated in Burnah, They did 
not get to China until 1100 B. G. 
—H. G. Well’s Outline of History. 


HAT banaie the dairy 
industry the best inter- 
ests of all concerned is a 
real problem, is a con- 

clusion reached by everyone who 

starts in to study the industry and 
its complicated affairs. 


The best thing that has ever 
happened for the industry is that 
those engaged started to give 
thought to its management and 
during the past three years the 
general knowledge amongst those 
engaged has materially increased. 
Producers are coming to know bet- 
ter what they need to help them- 
selves and how to overcome the 
obstacles confronting them. Like- 
wise buyers of milk more gener- 
ally appreciate the need to work 
with dairymen in many ways. 


The condition the industry 
would be in today were there not 
co-operation between milk pro- 
ducers is something hard to im- 
agine, but those in close touch 
with developments during the past 
year will hardly ‘hesitate to give 
the opinion the dairy farmers 
would be clear down and out. Our 
members in the D. C. 8. "Company 
no doubt feel greatly discouraged, 
and in consideration of financial 
returns to themselves they have a 
right to be discouraged, but if our 
members could spend _ sufficient 
time to investigate and see for 
themselves the situation of dairy 
farmers in districts where no or- 
ganization and co-operation has 
existed, they would then be 
mighty thankful for the little 
work they may have done in help- 
ing to build to D. C. 8.-Company, 


In some of these districts they 
would be glad to sell the milk pro- 
duced for even a dollar per hund- 
red. 

The Reporter thought it saw the 
present market situation coming 
and that is what it meant a few 
months ago when in an article the 
statement was made the ‘‘acid test 
of loyalty amongst D. C. 8. Com- 
pany members had arrived.”’? We 
had and still have faith in our 
members, but we wanted to warn 
those who speak before they think, 
that when trouble came it did not 
prove the failure of co-operation 
and ability of the. organization to 
help its members, 


Perhaps the D. C. S. Company 


might have done something to pre-. 


vent so great’ a burden as is fall- 
ing on its members, but to this 


time no one has had the foresight — 


to propose what that something 


should be. It is doubtful whether 


any effort would have proven bet- 
ter than those the Board of Direc- 
tors have used and there are many 
things which could have been un- 
dertaken and made the burden of 
our members greater. 


The real thing needed now is 
careful thought to D. C. S. Com- 
pany affairs and backed by a faith 


and loyalty of members which will — 


not allow the organization to 
waiver in any work it undertakes. 


Since the last issue, three sug- 


brains it can muster 
thought and all the information ~ 


gestions have come from men eb 
must surely believe in the D. C.S. 
Company and want to see it serve 
its members best. The organiza- 
tion needs men who can see a 
problem and offer a_ solution. 
There are always those in any 
affairs of life and business who 
can find a fault, but he is a public 
benefactor who ean give the 
remedy. 


Many Sides to a Question 


There are many sides to a busi- 
ness proposition and especially is 
that so of a business proposition 
so large that it affects the welfare 
of 10,000 dairy farmers. A mis- 
take that involves this many men 
is almost a calamity so we ought 
to kéep our minds open and. free 
from any narrow mindedness. We 
do not all see things alike and 
therefore to work together must be 
willing to hear another man’s view 
point. Just how differently men 
can-see a proposition was brought 
out most forcibly at the last Ad- 
visory Council meeting. 


A matter was before the body 
of selecting a slogan for the or- 
ganization and it had been decided ~ 
to have members submit sugges- 
tions which would be submitted at 
the March meeting. One member 
made the suggestion that those 


submitting suggestions be limited. 


to one or two: Another member 
took another view and said that 
inasmuch as the organization 
wanted the best suggestion it 
could receive he thought there 
should be no limit placed and if 
a member could think up a hund- 
red suggestions he ought to be 
allowed to submit them. After 
this argument, still another mem- 
ber of the Council spoke in favor 
of the first speaker who suggested 
limitation and said that aman who 
could think up a hundred-slogans 
ought to be able to select the best 
one or two as well as to place the 
extra work-upon a commitee. 


This is of course a homely dem- 
onstration of different opinions 
men hold and one ean appreciate 
how much greater-is the responsi- 
bility of making decision when 
that decision involves as much as 
deciding the policies of an organi- 
zation representing thousands of 
members with investments of mil- 
lions of dollars. We must be rea- 
sonably sure we are right in every- 
thing we do, and we must be 
equally sure we can do everything 
we attempt before we try. 


The surplus milk problem is no 
trifling matter. It is the greatest 


problem of the organization and 
if it is big enough and strong: 


enough to handle this problem 
there is nothing in its affairs im- 
possible to solve. 

The organization is now strug- 
gling with this problem. The best 
is giving 


and experiences possible to gather 
is going to be used to determine 
how the D. C. S. Company can 


_ handle the surplus problem best. 


offer: ‘‘As you have invited 


_price than the one who come 


Spree. Pas eee ay read in 
the Reporter, of Jan. 5th, an ar- 
ticle entitled “Dairymen’ s Ney 
Enemy for 1922.’’ I would sug- 
gest a remedy, if you could 
impress upon the minds of 
dairymen, say every one ship 
to those cities and towns .w 
there is surplus, for them to - 
their milk at home one-sevent 
the week, or say on Sunday. Th 
could save the cream and 
butter for their own use or sell 
the case might be and use the sk 
milk for feeding calves and - 
They could also give more mi 
their children and the proble 
surplus milk in our markets w 
be solved to a great extent.” 

‘“‘T have sold milk for 35 years 
to cheese factories, creameries 
shipping plants, and I find 


ness stands up and people buy 


use more milk.’’— 


East Orwell has the nies 


bers of the D. C. S. Company 
suggestions on the subject of 
plus milk, I will give our ex eri 
ence as milk producers and ship 
pers. For 25 years we have ‘sh 
ped milk to Pittsburgh and — 
learned to so manage our dai 
that our lowest amount of mil 
May and June. But as many 
not tie themselves down to the lo 
days and hard work during ¢ 
weather, they just merely keep t 
cows during the winter with 
little trouble and expense to the 
selves as possible | and then flo 
the market i in the spring and 
the price for the rest of us 
think the man who stands by 
produces an even amount the - 
around should receive a 


the front with a big flow o 
when he can Broce it the 
est.’’ 

“A surplus is no use to. 


for butter and cheese. IL 
low who does produce -an « 
supply of milk doesnot. ree 
pay accordingly he will eithe rT 
forced out of the business o 
with the other fellow which. y 
make it all a straight. butter « 
cheese proposition.’’—M. B. & C 


Separate and Put Cream w 
_ Other acre 


Cea ee Minny 


; 
J 
. 
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a Address of Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, Before the Chamber of 
Commerce, Boston, Mass., December 19, 1921 


Continued from Jan. 20 issue 


With the coming of peace and 
the inevitable period of recon- 
struction, the unusual foreign de- 

- mand for our agricultural prod- 
ucts subsided. The seas were 
opened and South America and 
Australia, which had been bottled 
up, were able to deliver their ac- 
cumulated surplus. For a year 
and a half American agriculture 
has been undergoing a very seri- 
ous depression due to the produc- 
tion of more foodstuffs than we 
can use ourselves and more than 
we can sell at a fair price. Farm 
crops have been selling for very 
- much less than the actual cost of 
_ production and very much below 
the prices which prevailed during 
the five pre-war years; also they 
have been selling for very much 
less relatively than other basic 
commodities. That is but another 
way of saying that the wages of 
_ the farmer are far lower now than 
- wages of any other group. This 
has resulted in a condition which, 
if continued, will within a rela- 
tively short period impose a hea- 
vy burden upon domestic con- 
- sumers. The farmer can not con- 
_ tinue to produce at a loss. De- 
_ereased production will result in 
prices so high that city consum- 
ers will complain bitterly. 


_ We are having much the same 
experience that Great Britain 
went through following the Na- 
poleonic wars. At the beginning 
of those wars Great Britain was 
an agricultural country in trans- 
ition to becoming primarily a 
manufacturing and commercial 
‘nation. Nearly half the popula- 
‘tion was engaged in agriculture 
and the British farmers produced 
most of the agricultural products 
consumed in the country. During 
these wars the British farmers 
prospered. Following them 
~ there came just such an agricul- 
tural depression as has come to us 
and it continued for many years 
during which the United King- 
dom definitely determined to be- 
come an industrial nation, de- 
pendent upon her colonies and 
upon foreign countries for. the 
- Imajor part of her food supply. 

_ During the next twenty years, 
either consciously or unconscious- 
ly, the United States will adopt 
fairly definite policies as to indus- 
try and agriculture. We are ap- 
proaching that period which 
_ comes in the life of every nation 
- when we must determine whether 
we shall strive for a well-rounded 
and self-sustaining national life 
in which there shall be a fair bal- 
ance between industry and agri- 
culture or whether, as have so 
many nations in the past, we shall 
crifice’ our agriculture for the 
ding of cities and expect our 
d to be produced not by inde- 
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OF THE TIDE IN AGRICULTURE 


pendent farmers but by men and 
women of the peasant type. 


Dispassionate consideration of 
this larger problem is made hard- 
er now because our agriculture is 
in very bad state, much worse 
than is fully realized especially 
here in the East. There seems to 
be a tendency to regard the com- 
plaints and appeals which are be- 
ing voiced by the farmers and the 
people who speak in their behalf 
as simply the reeurrence of 
grumblings which have been 
heard from farmers in past peri- 
ods of depression. Now the 
truth is that we are passing 
through the most severe agricul- 
tural depression we have ever ex- 
perienced. It is not simply a case 
of low prices for farm products. 
We have seen lower prices in 
times past. The trouble now is 
that whereas prices of farm prod- 
ucts, speaking generally, are low- 
er than before the war, prices of 
the things the farmer must pay 
for, ineluding transportation, 
wages, taxes and the loan of mon- 
ey, remain near the war levels. 
Henee the purchasing power of 
the major farm crops is lower 
than at any time in our history. 
This condition is undermining ag- 
riculture, the base of the pyramid 
which represents our national life, 
and justified the use of the most 
vigorous measures to cure it. 


Our first task is to bring agri- 
culture through this critical per- 
iod with the least possible dam- 
age. Senators and Congressmen 
from the surplus producing states 
appreciate the gravity of the sit- 
uation, as indeed, do hundreds of 
thousands of business man who 
have dealings with the farmer di- 
rectly or indirectly. It is quite 
natural,- therefore, that there 
should be consideration of legis- 
lative measures which might af- 
ford relief, and all the more so 
because government can not be 
absolved wholly from responsibil- 
ity for some of the difficulties un- 
der -which the farmer is laboring. 
As is always the case in periods 
of financial depression well mean- 
ing people whose understanding 
of economic forces is not all that 
might be hoped for, come forward 
with ill considered plans. Such 
have had scant consideration. Ef- 
forts at relief by Congressional 
action have been directed along 
three general lines, first improved 
eredit facilities; second, permis- 
sive legislation which will encour- 
age the farmer hmself to improve 
methods of marketing farm 
crops; third, assurance of free, 
open and competitive markets for 
erops and live stock through the 
exercise of reasonable govern- 
ment supervision over market 
agencies. 

That anyone should be disposed 
to regard such legislation as of 


the nature of class legislation in- 
tended to or having the effect of 
benefiting one group at the ex- 
pense of other grgups, is sur- 
prising. Its primary purpose is 
to maintain agricultural produc- 
tion that the people may be fed. 
To do this it is imperative that 
the farmer be helped to tide over 
this period of financial. stress 
without being compelled to sac- 
rifice his land, his live stock or his 
farming equipment. That is even 
more important to the consuming 
public than to the farmer, both 
because of the need of food at rea- 
sonable prices and because the 
purchasing power of the farmer 
must be restored if we are to have 
a prosperous industrial life and 
find work again for the millions 
unemployed. Surely the logic of 
such reasoning should not be 
questioned in industrial States, 
where in times past a much more 
involved line of reasoning to se- 
cure legislative action has been 
used very effectively. If those 
who have been charged with pro- 
moting unwise class legislation 
for the benefit of agriculture 
should desire to retort in kind 
they could find ready at hand 
many examples of unquestionable 


This 


This 84-page 
book is worth its 
weight in gold. 
Itsauthor, Hugh 


e + and profitable production. 


We will gladly send you 
this book free of charge if you 
will fill out the blank below 
and send us the names of 


G. Van Pelt, a prominent dairy 
editor and former protessor‘of 

Ow dairying, is a practical dairy- 
man and one of the best judges 
of dairy cattle in the country. 
Itis so plain and simple that 
any one can use it asa guide 
in selecting good cows, and 
building up a herd for large 


class legislation enacted on behalf 
of relatively small groups. The 
facet that forty per cent of our 
people live in the open country 
and not only furnish the food for 
the nation but constitute the larg- 
est home market for our manufac- 
tures should ever be kept in mind. 
Forty per cent of the whole is 
somewhat more than a ‘‘group.’’ 

Turning now to the future. 
When we emerge from this per- 
iod of economie disorder and con- 
fusion both at home and abroad 
we shall find ourselves at the be- 
ginning of a new era in our na- 
tional life. We have grown rap- 
idly and without conscious plan 
in a large way, either industrial 
or agricultural. The past one 
hundred years have been years of 
exploitation and promotion. We 
have used our natural resources, 
including the stored up fertility 
of our soil, without due thought 
of the future. We have gloried 
in the individual initiative of our 
people. That was all very well, 
if not altogether wise, during the 
years of development, but from 
this time forward a different pol- 
icy must be followed if we are to 
grow into a symmetrical nation 
with a prosperous agricultural, in- 
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five people who will need 
cream separators or milking 


machines within a year’s time. 

Any one who is wasting 
cream by using an old, worn- 
out or ‘‘balky’’ separator, or 
by hand skimming, needs a 
De Laval Separator. Any one 
who is milking ten or more 
cows by hand needs a De Laval 
Milker. 

If you cannot~ give five 
names, we will send you this 
book on receipt of 20 cents. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co.,.165 Broadway, New York City. 

Please send me Van Pelts Cow Demonstration Book, for which I am 
sending you the names of five people who need De Laval Cream Separators 
or Milkers, (Include your own name if you need a separator or milker,) 65 


Name POR 


BoP, Do = 2eState 


NOTE—After each name, in last column, mark S if person needs a separator, M for milker, SM for both. 


NAME 


oe (ely yn 


No. Milk| Prospect 
P.O. R.F.D. | State Cows For 
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dustrial arrd commercial life, and 
with such standards of living for 
the individual and family as) we 
have long considered necessary to 


- the development of a worthy citi- 


zenship. In short, we have come 
to the time when team-work is 
needed, yes imperative. There 
must be sympathy, understanding 
and cooperation between agricul- 
ture, industry and business. They 
are dependent upon one another. 
They are alike necessary to a well 
rounded national life. They must 
work together for the good of all. 

The industrial East may feel the 
need of a sympathetic and thor- 
oughly efficient agriculture sooner 
than is now realized. The billions 
of dollars which we have loaned 
to Europe must be paid not in gold 
but in goods which compete with 
our own manufacturers and which 
are produced at a cost far below 
our own. To meet such competi- 
tion our own people must have the 
cheapest possible food. The farm- 
er’s place in industrial enterprise 
thus becomes increasingly import- 
ant. 

The parodox of our: present 
large food surplus notwithstand- 
ing, we are fast ceasing to become 
a food exporting nation. The 
startling rapidity of our industrial 
growth points to the approaching 
need of a materially increasing 
production. Enlarged production 
may be brought about in two 
ways. There are still large areas 
of land which may be brought un- 
der the plow—not easily or 
cheaply but as need may require 
and prices justify. And larger 
yields may be had from the lands 
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already under cultivation by the 
practice of more intensive meth- 
ods. In either case the consumer 
can not hope to buy food as 
cheaply in the future as in the 
past, unless there be large reduc- 
tions in the costs of producing that 
food, and when I say costs of pro- 
duction I mean also costs of mar- 
keting, for production and mar- 
keting are inseparable. In its own 
interest, therefore, and for its own 
benefit, the consuming public must 
aid in making available to »he far- 
mer every facility and business de- 
vice which may help him in re- 
ducing production costs. 
Without meaning that they shall 
be all inclusive I venture to sug- 
gest certain things that ought to 
be done to foster our agriculture, 
if not for the selfish benefit of the 


farmer but for the benefit of all 


the people. In some eases legisla- 
tive action will be required. In 
others administration by govern- 
ment and State agencies. 
others co-operation both between 
the farmers themselves and be- 
tween farmers and other groups. 

First, in the administration of 
our eredit. machinery whether by 
gvovernment agencies or otherwise 
the effect on agriculture must be 
given more consideration than in 
the past. 

Second, credit for productive 
and improvement purposes must 
be made available to the farmer 
on terms which the seasonal char- 
acter of agricultural production 
makes necessary. : 

Third, improvement in market- 
ing methods through the organi- 
zation of cooperative associations 
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or live stock enterprise. 
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iz Fourth, farm products should 
be transported at the lowest pos- 


sible costs consistent with the 


maintenance and __ satisfactory 
operation of the transporting 
agency. 


Fifth, the collection of statisti- 
cal information as to production 
and consumption of agricultural 
products at home and abroad 
should be greatly extended, and 
made more-generally available. 
Also, so far as ean be done safely, 
such information should be inter- 
preted with a view to bringing 
about a better balanced and there- 
fore more stable production of 
crops and live stock. ° ~ 

Sixth, the extension of culti- 
vated land should not be encour- 
aged until careful survey has 
made plain the practicability of 
establishing a profitable farming 
There 
should be a decided tightening up 
of our policies of land settlement, 
including those dealing with re- 
clamation projects. oe 

Seventh, painstaking study of 
the costs of production and mar- 


If you are a depositor in this institution 
your money will be protected by the best bur- 
glar-proof devices known, by*a capital and 


of over thirty-eight millions. While some of — 


real estate, most of them are in the form of 


- quick assets. 


You are cordially invited to become one of. 


our depositors. 


lat Savings & Tus. | 
ist tn Bank 


COMBINED RESOURCES— 


OVER THIRTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 


ao YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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table and logical result of high 


surplus of over six millions and by resources 


our funds are loaned on the best Youngstown 


keing of farm crops is a sal 
preliminary to the reduction of 
such costs. This study should be | 


made along the line from the farm 


to the consumer’s table. : 

Eighth, a better understanding 
of the forces. which influence — 
prices is very much to be desired 
and is necessary to the intelligent 


adjustment of production to the 


needs of consumption. . : 

Ninth, a reasonable margin of 
safety for our own people requires 
a rate of production which in good 
years will result in a surplus. The 
prompt disposition of such surplus 
is a condition of maintained pro- 
duction, and to this end there 
should be systematic and constant 
study of foreign markets. 

‘Tenth, heretofore large produc- 
tion has been without regard to 


‘the possible exhaustion of the fer- 


tility of the soil, which is our 
greatest national material asset. 
A system, of land tenure which 


leads to an involuntary conspiracy ~ : 
between landlord and tenant to 


impoverish the soil is a public 
menace. Tenancy of itself is not 
necessarily an evil but the imevi- 
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land values. 
‘mote a system of tenure which will 
protect the public interest without 
doing injustice to either landlord 
or tenant. 
Eleventh, Federal supervision of 
such institutions as public stock 
_ yards and market agencies, grain 
exchanges, and the like is not only 
expedient but very necessary to 
the efficient and importial func- 
tioning of such institutions, and 


should result in benefit alike to 


the agencies themselves, the far- 
mers who furnish the raw material 
and the consuming public. 
In the foregoing I have not 
dealt with all matters which 
should be dealt with in consider- 
‘ing what needs to be done to pro- 
mote intelligent, efficient and con- 
tinued agricultural production, 
but have mentioned only matters 
which should have immediate at- 
tention as a necessary preliminary 
to the development of a wise agri- 
cultural policy. This is not in any 
sense an appeal for legislation or 
administration for the benefit of a 
class or group. It is simply an 


/ 


nition of the incontrovertible fact 
that national welfare depends 
upon a sound agriculture. 


THOUGHTS ON A 
=: REAL PROBLEM 


(Continued from page Four) 


4 tion. I figure that if every mem- 
~ ber of the D.C. S. Company would 
separate one milking, put their 
eream with the other milking and 
ship it they would cut the whole 
_ milk supply practically in two, and 
- as a matter of dollars and cents I 
~ will illustrate. Suppose a member 
is producing 200 pounds of 3.5 
milk daily. Let him separate 100 
pounds and from which he should 
get 11.7 pounds of 30 per cent 
eream. Add this to the other 100 
pounds of 3.5 milk and he will 


_ 6.2 percent. I figured this on a 
basis of $1.75 for 3.5 milk, which 
_ I think will be a fair estimate for 
_thisssummer. The 111.7 pounds of 
6.2 milk will be worth $3.46 and 
_ if he had sent the full 200 pounds 
of milk he would have received 

$3.50 for it. This leaves 88.3 
_ pounds of skim milk on the farm 
at a cost of 4 cents, which every 
_ farmer can make good use of for 
feeding pigs.and calves and mak- 
_ ing cottage cheese, one of the best 
and cheapest foods. This would 
_ do away with our surplus fluid 
_ milk, and so far as the milk com- 
_ panies are concerned, if I under- 
_ stand rightly they do not have a 
surplus of butterfat as they do of 
skim milk, and I also believe they 
LL eS 
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_ you guard carefully, but eyesight, the 
‘greatest and most valuable form of 

_ personal wealth, is often handled as 

_Carelessly as though it were so much 

sand. 

‘Let the Bank Care for Your Money 

_ Let Me Care for Your EYES 

I am competent, reliable and cour- 

teous. I do what I promise, promise 

Nothing I cannot do. A trial will 


"convince you./ 
PERRY 
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Our task is to pro- 


appeal for more intelligent recog- 
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standardize their milk before without having an investment, and 


peddling so I cannot see where 


this would inconvenience them.’’ © 


- “JT have heard dairymen say the 
reason they used oleomargarine 
was because they couldn’t get 
dairy butter, and they could cer- 
tainly keep a portion of the cream 
at home and make their butter in 
this way where perhaps they 
would not if they were not in the 
habit of separating.’’—H. S. 


DR. McCOLLUM STRONG FOR 
THE NATIONAL DAIRY 
COUNCIL 


Dr. McCollum, in speaking be- 
fore the International Milk Deal- 


_ ers’ Convention at the dairy show 


last October regarding the build- 
ing of the dairy industry and the 


conducting of the proper kind of 


educational work, said: 


‘‘Now we happen to have just 
such an organization in this coun- 
try; it is in its infancy. I refer to 
the National Dairy Council, of 
which Mr. Munn is president. I 


know he has struggled with this 


problem for several years, and has 
met with considerable disappoint- 
ment, but he has achieved results) 
wonderful results, and the results 
are now available, and you can do 
nothing better than to,get behind 
the National Dairy Council in a 
very large way. You have got to 
have money to do this, you can’t 
have an educational campaign 


—— eer 
FOUNDATION cow 
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if you will invest in that organiza- 
tion, you will accomplish much 
more, you will achieve marvelous 
results in the course of a relatively 
shorter time. I commend to you 
this enterprise. I am familiar 
with its workings so far as it has 
gone. It is still in its infancy, and 
you can make it a wonderful 
thing.’’ 


KEEP ONE DAY SUPPLY 
AT HOME EACH WEEK 


With the February ‘settlement 
goes the provision all producers 
in D. C. 8. Co. territory, other 
than condensories, shall keep one 
day’s supply at home each week. 
This provision is to be/ enforced 
on all fluid milk markets. 

The producers were able to ,ob- 
tain $1.85 per hundred for six 


days supply during the month, 


but would not have been able to 
command over $1.70 had _ provi- 
sion been made to ship all milk. 
The extra day’s supply would 
thus have only brought 80 cents 
per hundred on the market and 
the producers can get twice this 
amount from~home consumption. 

The organization asks members 
to live up to this provision of the 
February settlement for if they 
do not it will probably cause an- 
other big reduction in price for 
Mareh. We haye'reached a point 
where it is useless to keep piling 
more and more milk into markets 


Our Slaughter on Bull Prices Still Continues 


“Some one has said, “A good bull- 


is the-time to buy a good bull while you can get one at bargain prices. 
KINGWOOD OAK DE KOL SEGIS 320200 


Born March 6, 1920. 


BUttET, SOON. days 5 >. ccec ten eth noe eat 25.63 Ibs. 
: USN pine 5 ca hx aR Ne Ng sO) St ee rea 489.5 Ibs. 
ca His six nearest dams average: 

SUC CTs OR VS hy Srai crichton oe, RN 26.16 lbs. 

WET C aiserare eae ceeustoed eee retite ka nisctirrtbesnereccoc ee 539.8 Ibs. 


HIS SIRE— 


BESSIE HOMESTEAD OAK DE 
. National Dairy Show and the Waterloo Dairy Cattle Congress. 


the National Dairy Show in 1917. 
This “Bessie” bull is out of Jessie 


on the Pacific Coast in 1915-16. 
HIS DAM— 


KINGWOOD PRINCESS GERDA SEGIS 412,609 who at 27 months made 16.41 Ibs. butter in 7 days from 
4 yr. olds in our herd and we expect to test her at next fresh- 
She is a daughter of King Johanna Segis Fayne 
f milk and 1157.41 lbs. butter, 365 days from 
25.54 Ib. dam who dlso has 3 A. R. O. daughters and one A. R. O. 


382.7 milk. She is one of the most promising 
ening. She is not only a 30 Ib. prospect, but a show heifer. 

whose dam was 27.65 lb. butter in 7 days from 729 pounds o 
27,800 lb. milk. This great heifer has a 


son. 


This calf is beautifully marked and an excellent indivi 
will always be proud to show him to compan 
He is evenly marked and a good individual. 


Fobes Bessie H 
ter in seven days and three records over 33.2 pounds. 
21,048 of milk. She was not only world’s champion prod 


guarantee on your own farm and he must be a breeder. 


First check for $200 gets him. Come to the Dan Dimmick farm, 


entire herd of the late Peter Small, or write 


The 


CHARDON, 


Ona Company 


(Successors to Peter Small)” 


\ 


is half your herd and a poor one is more than half your herd.” 
Here is one old enough for service. 


His three nearest dams average: 


KOL is by Oak De Kol Ollie Homestead, twice grand champion at the 
He also sired the first prize “get of sire” at 
He has also a 29.43 pound daughter and a 988 pound yearling daughter. 
omestead with a four year old record of 34.96 pounds of but- 
In 365 days’ she has 932.73 pounds of butter from 
ucer, but also a show cow, being grand champion 


dual and ready fer heavy service right now. You 
y and given a chance he will be a real money maker. 
‘We will sell him subject to the regular 60-90 day re-test 


East Claridon, where we have the 


Seven 


that cannot make use of it ad- 
vantageously and at a pricee more 
reasonable to the producer. Milk 
producers and farmers will now 
have to shut down their factories 
just as steel mills do when they 
cannot make money. 


Small hens, such-as Leghorns, 
can get along with 3 feet of floor 
space, but most poultry houses 
should be built to allow 4 square 
feet of floor space for each bird. 


‘Civilization, culture and de- 
velopment of rural people are to 
be found in conjunction with town 
and small city, and not apart.’’— 
Galpin. 


Absent-minded man: ‘‘What 
time is it, my dear?”’ 
She: ‘‘Twenty after three.’’ 
A. M. M.: ‘‘I wonder if they 


will catch them ?’’ ' 


Pure Bred Stock 
and 
Farm Sales 


Real Estate 
and 
Merchandise 


DAYTON BLISS 


} AUCTIONEER 
NUTWOOD, O. 
i 


Graduate of the Jones’ Nat’l. School 
of Auctioneering, Chicago, 
Til., Class 1910 


No Sale Too Far Write Me for Dates 


Now 


OHIO 


en A ae 


“a We the undersigned are heavily overstocked and will sell o: on the Robert B. Cox farm, on the brick road, between Jeffer- 
son and Andover, about one and one-half south of 


DORSET STATION, Beginning at: 10 Orclock Sharp 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 15 
28 Head of Registered Holstein Friesian Cattle 


Almost all these cattle have A. R. O. records ranging from 16 Ib fro year olds to 18-20 and 22 Ib three and 
four year olds, and are just fresh or close up springers, Some are bred to King Pontiac Segis Fayne No. 218275, 
who is a son of King of the Pontiacs and Edith Fayne, No. 113358, whose record is 27.16 Ibs. butter and 571.40 Tos. 
milk in seven days, made from three quarters of an udder. The others are bred to Finderne Vanity Pontiac, No.. 
_ 131812, who is one of the best sons of Gordon Glen Pontiac, No. 43473, and Vanity Pauline Johanna, No. 88649, 
whose record is 33.81 Ibs, butter, 635.40 Tbs. milk in seven days. : 


These cows are mostly all young cows and heifers and will be sold under positive guarantee. Some of these | 
cows are on the accredited list and we will stand tuberculin test on the others if desired. 


We will sell a few heifer calves and a few outstanding bull calves from these good cows and bulls, 


7 
TWO HEAD HORSES 
One chestnut sorrel mare, weight about 1500 Ibs. seven years old. One bay gelding, weight about 1450 Ibs., 
eight years old. This is an exceptionally good pair. 
One 1917 model Chalmers automobile in excellent running condition. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


1-ton auto trailer, 1 sulky plow, 1 disc harrow, 1 mowing machine and other articles too numerous to mention. 


TERMS—AlIl sums of $10.00 and under cash. Over ten dollars, six, nine or twelve paniis on bankable 
notes. Two per cent off for cash where entitled to credit. ; aan 


‘ — Clerks— : 
Peck & Peck Auctioneers _ Lunch Served on the Grounds G. A. VanWinkle- 
W. S. Crow in the Box i H. A. McConnell © 


ROBERT B. COX Pe | i 0. M. GIDDINGS 


LIMING LAN 
Is “Big Business” 
Don’t Waste Your Seed 


OHIO REPORTS ~- PENNSYLVANIA REPORTS . 
Ohio farms demand three million tons of Agricultural Fifteen western Pennsylvania Counties show 95%. ‘of ie 
Limestone for the year 1922. land unlimed, requiring an average of 4,356 lbs. a AeKSs as” 
follows: ees 


That means each County should use approximately 35 000 ae 
tons. Crawford McKean Venanee - Fayette | Beaver 


Is your county using its share? Greene Armstrong = Warren : _Erie~ 
Are YOU using your share? Mercer Washington Indiana ; Allegheny 
If not, WHY? Somerset Clarion — 


Does It Pay to Use Limestone? 


Mr. Earl Johnson, of Lake-County, Ohio, raised 1000 bushels of shelled corn on 10 acres—and you can do the same. | : 
Limestone—Acid Phosphate—Clover and Manure, did the trick. 


Order at once through our dealer or send your order direct to us, s 


musa | BESSEMER LIMESTONE & CEMENT C0. 


‘eer YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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EEPING milk home one 
day each week caused 
quite a different feeling 
toward the old separator 

and butter churn. Those who 
| owned or had access to a neigh- 
bor’s separator were much more 
pleased with the milk price settle- 
ment for this month than those 
who found themselves with a less 
practical means of taking care of 
: the milk. 


_ As a general rule there seems to 

be satisfaction with the plan and 

“more so after the members have 

had time to think and realize it 
means a great relief to the market 
situation for the month and the 

ee will probably reflect into 
other months. 


4 There has been of course some 
few who were not pleased and 
‘state they would rather have seen 
all the milk sold at a lesser price, 
“however, it is believed there are 
a far greater number who would 


$1.70 milk for the month of Feb- 


- Those who express themselves 

i favor of the action state they 
lieve producers have come to 
‘pect most too much of the fluid 
ilk markets when they use it as 
a means to dispose of every drop 
of milk ‘produced. In many cases 


+ WATCH ACCOUNTS AGAINST 
DEALERS 


~The D. C. 8. Company is receiv- 
Ing an increasing number of ac- 
unts from members against 
dealers who fail to pay their bills. 
_ Attention should be called to 
the fact profits are fast diminish- 
in the distribution business 
and many buyers will be in finan- 
difficulties. Many of the 
Orly financed concerns will be 
orced out of business. ? 


__ Members should not allow their 
accounts against dealers to go un- 


“egg 


have made objection to $1.60 or 
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A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


there have been practiced the 
keeping of even an_ insufficient 
amount of milk’ on the farm to 
promote the health of the family, 
and in very few cases is butter 
made for home consumption. The 
farm woman is generally over- 
loaded with work, but the dairy 
farmer in this district will find it 
profitable and greatly to his ad- 
vantage to again encourage home 
butter making. 


More dairymen are looking to- 
ward hogs as pretty good compan- 
ions to go with the dairy herd. 


Calves and chickens have been re- ' 


ceiving a greater portion of sur- 
plus milk. ‘All of this is helping 
and if producers will continue to 
utilize a greater quantity of milk 
on the farm for the next few 
months they will realize about as 
large a milk income and haye the 
portion they use on the farm as a 
net profit over what they will 
realize from continuing to crowd 
the market. 


The organization had hoped 
that all members would find use 
for at least one day’s supply each 
week and utilize_it on the farm. 
On most every market this plan 
has been followed and but a small 
percentage of shippers have con- 
tinued to send their total produc- 
tion as heretofore. 


—— 


great amount 


In a few cases this has incon- 
venienced some of the dealers 
who are finding their shipments 
insufficient to furnish their trade. 
who are finding their sipments in- 
Some of these dealers have ap- 
pealed to the ofganization for ex- 
emption, but so far none have 
been granted. It is possible for 
them to get sufficient supply from 
other dealers and if they were 
carrying their share of the sur- 
plus they would not need to com- 
plain about running short when 
their producers commence to util- 
ize milk on the farm. 


There are some producers who 
may be led to believe there is no 
of surplus when 
their dealer states he cannot allow 
shippers to keep part of their sup- 
ply on the faym. Of_course he 
has no surplus, although we find 
some of them made the biggest 
noise before the. plan was adopt- 
ed. 


Most of the dealers are in a 
different position and some who 
have tried to provide a market for 
all producers are having difficulty 
to take care of even a six-day sup- 
ply. The market problem is too 
big to judge by the condition of 
one particular dealer, or even by 
a group in a single market. The 
D. C. 8. Company must take its 


Starting the Old Separator to Work 


entire district into consideration. 

For months past it has been im- 
possible to find a market for many 
members and some of these mem- 
bers’ patience had reached the 
limit. In a few eases it was inti- 
mated the organization neglected 
these members without a market 
and they threatened to draw out 
and run their own affairs. 


the makets are 
are obliged to 


This month the 
open and dealers 
take on shippers who have had 
no market. They are being plac- 
ed as cream’ shippers wherever 
possible until a place ean be found 
to ship whole milk. 

How long the plan of keeping a 
portion of “milk on the farm will 
be a part of the price settlement 
cannot be stated. February may 
be ‘the last month, but from the 
organization’s standpoint it ap- 
pears at this time the members 
should continue doing so during 
March and possibly longer. 


Members of the organization 
should understand that everyone 
is expected to follow this plan, re- 
gardless of whether their dealer 
eets thru or not. If he is one who 
has been going square with the or- 
ganization-he will have no trouble 
in getting along. If he is one who 


does not co-operate, he will prob-* 


ably be willing to do so-hereafter. 


paid. It is far easier for the or- 
ganization to handle collectiowS 
before they become large, and in 
every case where milk check is 
not received promptly or within a 
few days of the regular time, the 
D. C. S. Company should be noti- 
fied. 

The organization has accounts 
in the office where milk dealers 
are six months behind in pay. It 
is very foolish to grant eredit 
over 30 days to any dealers. It is 
far better to discontinue  ship- 
ments and perhaps lose a small 
amount at the start than to worry 


along for several months and then 
lose several times as much. 

Members who have accounts 
against déalers should send them 
into the office, and the office 
should also be notified when a 
dealer is getting slow in paying 
for milk. 


A QUESTION ‘OF COSTS 


In the course of considering the 
surplus problem a question “is 
raised whether it is good policy to 
discourage heavy spring and sum- 
mer production. It is a fact pro- 


duction costs in our district are 
less during this period and if it is 
necessary to manufacture a great 
portion of milk, competition can 
better be met at this time than 
during the season of high produe- 
tion costs. 

We must take into considera- 
tion the dairy development in this 
district has been greatly deter- 
mined in the past by the influence 
of the manufactured products. It 
is possible the present wide varia- 
tion in favor of spring and sum- 
mer dairying has been the out- 
growth of an economic advantage. 


Library, Youngstown, Ohio, on Friday, March 3. 


Locals should have representatives present. 


~~ 
‘ 


Two 


! Dairy Council Notes 


@ cote c ee eo 


A meeting of Dairy Council 
workers was held in the office 
of the Philadelphia Inter-State 
Dairy Council, on January 23 and 
24. Representatives were present 
from the National Dairy Council 
and the managers of the local 
campaigns in Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore, and Boston, 
were also in attendance. During 
the first day there was a general 
discussion of policies to be fol- 
lowed during the coming year and 
suggestions for new literature, 
posters, films, ete., were brought 
up and eriticised. 

Committees were appointed on 
plays, posters, and literature. The 
new edition of Dr. MecCollum’s 
book was discussed and sugges- 
tions for its distribution ‘were 
made, Tuesday was given over to 
meetings of the various com- 
mittees who brought in their re- 
ports in the afternoon for the con- 
sideration of the National Dairy 
Council. 

The meeting was adjourned 
subject to the call of the National 
Dairy Council. 


PITTSBURGH DAIRY 
COUNCIL 


Beginning with February 1, the 
services of Mrs. J. H. Sauer have 
been secured to assist in the Hx- 
tension -Work of the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council. 

Mrs. Sauer has been active in 
educational sales promotion and 
brings her experience in this field 
to the assistant of the organiza- 
tion. 

Miss Hilda Kuchman of the Na- 
tional Dairy Council Staff has 
been secured to take charge of the 
dramatie work of the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Couneil. This work 
will consist of putting on the nu- 
tritional pageant entitled ‘‘The 
Milk Fairies.’’ The consent of 
the principals of certain Pitts- 
burgh Schools to produce this 
little play of. casts of their chil- 
dren, has already been secured as 


- well as the assistance of co-opera- 


tion from Dr. Davidson, superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, 

Miss Kuchman has been very 
successful in organizing this work 


among the schools of other cities — 


and comes with a vast’ amount of 
experience in this particular field 
and also in the direction of dra- 
matie effort. 


WINONA DAIRYMEN TO 
ORGANIZE 


x 


Dairymen around Winona, in 
Columiana County, Ohio, have de- 
cided to form a Local of the D. C. 
S. Company. At the Farm Bureau 
meeting held Wednesday evening, 
February 8, about 25 dairymen 
were present and after a talk by 
Mr. White, of the D. C. S. Co., 
they signified their willingness to 
join with other producers in help- 
ing to solve the problems of dairy 
marketing. Another meeting of 


dairymen is to be onliea in ‘the: 


near future for the purpose “of 
organization. 


MEETING OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA DAIRY oly teas 


A meeting of the Boe toe 
Dairy Council was called by the 
secretary R. W. Balderston, on 
January 25, at. Harrisburg, Pa. 

The meeting was attended by 
representatives of the Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia _ local Dairy 
Councils, Dairymen’s 
tive Sales Company, Inter-State 
Milk Producers Association, rep- 
resentatives of the Dairy Exten- 
sion Department and a number 
of leading milk distributors from 
various cities of the state. 

The purpose of the meeting and 
the work of the Philadelphia Inter 
State Council was outlined by the 
secretary. The nutrition work 
and the field and Dairy inspection 
work was covered by representa- 
tives of these particular branches. 

Prof. M. C. McDowell, director 
of the Extension Department of 
Pennsylvania State College, spoke 
of the interest felt by the Exten- 
sion Department in Dairy Council 
work. It was decided that active 
Dairy Council work should be 
conducted under the personal su- 
pervision of either the Philadel- 
phia or the Pittsburgh organiza- 
tion and that the state organiza- 
tion confine its activities to the as- 
sistance of state-wide organiza- 
tions and the support of such 
legislation as will be of advantage 
to the Dairy Industry throughout 
the state. The retiring officers 
were unanimously re-elected. 

The meeting went on record as 
favoring the Voigt bill. It was 
suggested that plans be made for 
the holding of an annual meeting 
at the time of the State Farm Pro. 
duets Show. 


The little red school house is 
cheap, wasteful, demoralizing and 
inefficient—_W. 8. Fogarty. 


Co-opera- - 


City or Station — 


untested milk 


f.0.b.city — 


-|Price per gal. 
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Sandy Lake Condensory. Peete Seek 
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Vandererift .... 
Wheeling)... 
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Wellsburg 

Washington 
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* Per 100 lbs. : Be es 
Cream shipments to all markets 50 cents per lb. butterfat. 
Tested milk on all markets sold on 3.5 basis. : 
Butterfat Differential—5 cents one- tenth point ‘up or dom 
(a) These markets sell on a surplus plan by taking aver 
amount of shipments during last six months of 1921 as base and pa: 
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"TRADE A 
GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 

f PROTEIN 24% FAT > S% 
: res cies 8 tk fore 10% 


| CHAPIN & co. 


HAMMOND, INDE 
bor 


Main Office: 
327 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY “3S 
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Pridean!? 


Every good dairyman and breeder has a ton pride z 
in his cattle; in his ability to make envishie records 
with his cows. . 


This pride is the constructive force that increases : 
production and adds to the profits of the dairy farmer. : 


UNICORN DAIRY RATION has justified many an 
owner’s pride in his herd by bringing out larger and > 
more profitable milk yields or in malas pee more ; 
notable A. R. records. 


. Its use increases the value of — _ every animal. ine 
your herd. ue * 


Feeding Unicorn will add to your r pride and help | 
you realize a well-deserved profit. ; 


More Milk Every Day, F or ‘More Day 


~The following statement was 
given by Dr. E. V. McCollum, be- 
for the Agricultural Committee of 
the House at its hearing on the 
Voight Bill. 
hibit the manufacture and sale of 


A 


ment. 


Gentlemen of the Committee: i 


“During the last ten or twelve 
years there has been more pro- 
gress in learning the fundamental 
principles of human and animal 
nutrition than in all time that 
went before. Just as in the study 
of human physiology we have our 
illustrations of the fundamental 
_principles largely derived from ex- 
periments on animals, the medical 
profession today stands more in 
debt to animal experimentation as 
a guide to the progress in that 
_seience than it does to any other 
one factor which has contributed 
 tudy of mecicine. 


_ The same is true in relation to 
‘the fundamental principles of nu- 
trition, which is a phase of physi- 
ology. I happen to be associated 
with the school of hygiene and 
public health of the Johns Hop- 


terest there is to promote the pub- 
lie good so far as it concerns the 
health of this and other nations. 


In approaching this problem, 
therefore, we must perforce gain 
our fundamental principles thru 
animal experimentation. Having 
arrived at knowledge concerning 
animal nutrition, we then corre- 
te it with human experience, 
th ae reece of the Epica! 


pe OD 


1an problems. 


Now, gentlemen, during the last 
5 years I have confined my efforts 
solely to the study of nutrition 
oblems. Everyone: who is com- 
mt to speak on this subject is 
1 accord with every statement 
hich I have ever made. There 
be here differences of opinion 
Peat up between. Dr. Mandel 
and myself. They have been brot 
up elsewhere and will be brot up 
here, but I feel confident that Dr. 
Mandel, if he were here and face 
to face with me, would not up- 
hold the statement that the tele- 
gram which will be read here to 

ou would indicate. I have talked 
to Dr. Mandel on too many ocea- 
oe to believe that he would do 
I think he is being misrepre- 
Ser sted before this committee. 

ave Learned Things About Diet 
_ Gentlemen, what I want to say 
is this, that the nutrition investi- 
gations, practically all of which 
done in America and in Eng- 
, have shown the following 
t ipa: We ean not talk about cal- 
es and energy values any more 
the fundamental imagen in 
trition. They are just as funda- 
tal as they ever were, but they 
t the whole situation. We 


Statement of Dr : 


This Bill is to pro- 


imitation milk for inter-state ship- 


kins University, and our sole in-~ 


a learned things — about diet 


OR ee, 


| DAIRY MEW: gs PRICE REPORTER 


Three 


rE V. McCollum on the Voight Bill 


which we did not suspect a few 
years ago, and one of those things 
relates to the fundamental import- 
ance of a proper adjustment of the 
mineral constituents of the diet. 


Another thing of fundamental 
importance is the discovery and 
progress in the field of apprecia- 
tion of three or four—TI say guard- 
edly that there may be a fourth, 
but we know there are three—sub- 
stances now commonly known as 
vitamines which the diet must con- 


tain in order to promote satisfac’ 


tory health in any animal or in 
any human being. This being the 
case, it behooves us to consider 
what foods contain these sub- 
stanees, the chemical influence ot 
which we do not know but the 
physiological effects of the lack of 
which in the diet we fully under- 
stand, both from human experi- 
ence and from animal experiimen- 
tation. It behooves us to inquire 
where we can secure each of these 
three substances in satisfactory 
amounts. 


All that, gentlemen, has come 
down to this, that there are only 
three kinds of diet which ever 
have succeeded in the satisfactory 
nutrition of men or animals. One 
of those does not concern us very 
much here, but for the sake of 
completeness I will mention it. 
That is the strictly carnivorous 
diet. the diet where one animal 
eats another or where man eats an 
animal. Some of the American 
Indians were carnivorous people. 
The Eskimos are carnivorous peo- 
ple. There are a few examples 
elsewhere, but they form only 
small groups of the humen family. 


The second type of diet which 


--gsueceeds is one which has long 


been common in the Orient, in 
Japan, China, the Malay Peninsula 
and parts of India. 
which is much like the average 
diet of the American home except 
in one respect; that is, that they 
eat quantities of green leafy vege- 
tables, of which we eat very small 
amounts. We do not like these 
things, we never have Jearned to 
like them, and we are not likely 
“9 come to the unpalatable, unat- 
tractive diet which, has been 
forced by poverty on millions of 
orientals. 

I might say that this one out- 
standing feature of the diet of the 
oriental people, the consumption 
of enormous amounts of leafy 
vegetables, such as spinach, let- 
tuce, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, 
sweet potato leaf, vines, ete., is 
the factor which makes those peo- 
ple as successful a they are. But 
how succesful are they? Look at 
the Chinaman who does your 
laundry and see what he is. Al- 
most without exception he is an 
undersized individual. He is 
poorly developed physically. Look 
at the Japanese—a small and 
physically inferior people. The 


Japanese children born in Cali-- 


fornia in the last 15 years are 
larger in both sexes and in all 
ages, notably larger, than are the 


That is a cliet 


children of Japanese born in 
Japan. Why? Just because the 
diet of America is a better diet 
than the diet of Japan. 


Great Race Grew Up 


The third- type of diet which 
succeeds is the diet which in 
Europe, in America, and on the 
plains of Asia has been used from 
time immemorial. That is the 
diet consisting of cereals, tubers, 
legume seeds, and meats, along 
with liberal amounts of dairy pro- 
ducts. The cook has in truth been 
the foster mother of the human 
race. The earliest developments 
of civilization, aggressiveness, and 
high mental attainments were 
reached on the high pasture lands 
of Asia. It was around Mesopo- 
tamia, the nearly rainless plains of 
Mesopotamia, where Abraham and 
his nephew Lot on occasion of ex- 
cessively dry years took their 
flocks and herds and went to the 
better watered regions of Pales- 
tine. There was a great race that 


grew up from a primitive condi- 
tion, and on a 


diet which was 


largely sour milk, The preemi- 
nent feature in their diet was sour 
milk. 


The Mongol hordes, under 
Ghengis Khan, spread out from 
those high pasture lands, the step- 
pes of Asia, were again a pastoral 
people. They had the physical 
powers, they had the aggressive 
ness, and the warlike propensities 
to make them conquer in every 
direction the peoples around them 
who lived on less_ satisfactory 
diets. And who were those peo- 
ple? Mostly they were living on 
agricultural products and meats. 


Now gentlemen, look at what 
exists today. There are no finer 
people anywhere in the world than 
the Arabs, the bedouins of Arabia, 
the tribes of the Sahara, who are 
all milk drinkers. The finest peo- 
ple in Europe are the people of 
Rumania, Bulgaria and the Balkan 
states generally, of Seandinavia, 
of Switzerland, Scotland, and 
par of England, those places 
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This “Triple-Sized” wallboard 
best stands wet conditions 


ORNELL is the popular wallboard 
with Dairymen, because, as the 
Master Carpenter says, “This wallboard 
is made of pure wood fiber, “Triple-Sized’ 
in the process. This gives these rigid 
panels triple the protection of ordinary 
wallboard against moisture, expansion 
and contraction.’ 

Use Cornell not only for lining your 
homes and tenant houses, but for cow 
barns, milk houses, ice houses and every 
place "where moist conditions call. for 
this durable ““Triple-Sized” board. 

Why use lath and plaster, or ceiling 
lumber, sheathing or ship-lap when Cor- 
nell costs so little ? 

Any man who can handle a hammer 
and saw can quickly apply these panels 
to the joists and studding. 

Cornell’s handsome “‘Oatmeal”’ finish 
beautifies the home like costly wall- 
paper. It comes all primed for paint- 


ing—*Mill-Primed.” 
work and expense. 
Unlike heavy plaster-board, Cornell 
does not crack or break in hauling. So 
take a bundle home on your next trip 
from town and keep handy on the place. 
For sale by leading lumber and supply 
dealers. 

New free color-book No. of “Cornell 
Interiors’? ready! Mail the coupon 
Cornell Wood Products Co. 
General Offices: 190 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
Water Power, Mills and Timberlands in Wisconsin 


pepe a. ena opt ba Apel er| ade ecstee re | 


| For Book and Sample | 


| Send free color-book No. of “Cornell 
Interiors,” sample board and prices to 


This saves much 


NORE ORE SO Rs | 
Diginmneteay ct 2s De ee ed Ce 
(01) inset Sel. State | 


Mail this to Cornell Wood Products Co., | 
190.N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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which expression is given. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
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in the general field of farm publications. 
Our subscribers sre urged to recognize this 
distinction. 
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Pittsburgh office address of The 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Company 
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SEEK FREIGHT RATE REDUC- 
TIONS ON MILK 


Dairy interests of the nation 
have a meeting Scheduled before 
the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission on Feb. 18th, at which 
time they will present claims for 
a reduction in tariff rates on milk 
and dairy products. 

The D. C. 8S. Company has pre- 
pared arguments and placed them 
in the hands of the National Milk 
Producers’ Federation and these 
will be presented at the meeting. 

On the Pittsburgh market about 
50 per cent of the milk is shipped 
over the Pennsylvania lines, B. & 

ond B. & L. E., handling about 
er cent respectively. 

vhe rate in effect at the present 
time is a 20 per cent increase over 
the rate in effect June 25th, 1918, 
and which in turn was an increase 
of 17 per cent over rates in effect 
in 1914. The total rate increase 
since 1914 amounts to 41.6 per 
cent. 

In the ease of fluid milk-on the 
basis of the average receiving 
station price in 1921 and rates for 
the 100-mile zone, the freight was 
22.2 per cent of the price. 


MILK PRICE CONFERENCE 
DATE 


The conference to determine 
March milk prices will be held on 
Tuesday, Feb. 28th. It was previ- 
ously planned to hold this meet- 
ing on the 25th, but inability to 
have Dr. King present on that 
date made the change necessary. 


% 
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ANOTHER £02021i1UN FOR 
SURPLUS MILK 


Dairymen’s Price Reporter: 
I write my idea as to the best 
way to care for surplus Milk: 
1st. Keep all surplus on the 
farm where it is produced, use it 
up to the best advantage and stop 
eating oleo or any other substi- 


tute. Keep home one or two days’ ~ 


supply each week. 

2nd. Insist upon delivering to 
the consumer a 5 per cent milk 
and the surplus business will take 
care of itself. 

3rd. Don’t penalize the man 
who had and still has the deter- 
mination to keep the quality cow. 
He did not get a fair deal during 


the war and for that reason we ° 


now have a surplus. During the 
war, the man who produced a 
high grade milk was discouraged 
and the man producing a low 
grade was encouraged. Quality 
was discriminated against by the 
five cent differential and quanti- 
ty was favored by the same meth- 
od. 

4th. Now the remedy is to 
penalize all milk testing below 
4 per cent at least 10 cents per 
point and you will do away with 
a lot of slush and surplus. Don’t 
wait for the consumer to make 
this demand, but let him know 
you have a product of quality 
and the’demand will increase in- 


stead of decrease. What would 


the consumer think if he could see 
five inches of cream on a quart 


bottle of milk. I think he would. 


inerease his order to two quarts 
and then where would the surplus 
be?—P. N. Kropp. 


BUY ONLY D. C. 8. CO. MILK 


The other day a dairy farmer 
hurried into the office, all out of 
breath, and stated he wanted to 
become a member. He was asked 
‘why all the rush’’ and his an- 
swer was he shipped milk to the 


“ 0..& P. Milk Co. and had just re- 


ceived a letter from them stating 
they hereafter intended to buy all 
their supply thru the D.C. S. 
Company and that after February 
15th would refuse to take on or 
accept outside milk. The Com- 
pany stated they had a large sur- 
plus and could not use his milk 
after that date. : 


This action is of eourse good 


news to the D. C. S. Company for 
it shows the ability of the organi-. 


zation to render a service and that 


it has reached a point where its 


influence makes it dangerous for 
a fellow to tag along on the tail 
board, receiving all advantages 
brought by co-operative effort 
amongst dairy farmers and at the 


same time giving neither time nor. 


money for the organization’s sup- 
port. 


FOUNDATION COW 
OF THE 
ONA FAMILY _, 


OUR BULL PRICES ARE RIGHT 


It is now time to start breeding these cows for next fall freshening. The Holstein public today are de- . 
manding bulls with record backing. Don’t use that bull you have who is out of an untested dam when you 


can get a real bull for such a little money. 


most every milk dealer of any 
standing and safe enough to ship* 


“not be so difficult. 2 2: 


% * 
3p 


a 


long 


Tt is evident that before 


milk to will be limiting his pur-— 
chases to members of the D. C. 8. 
Company. Toa ost haere: 

The organized producers have 
been working to furnish a good 
quality milk and dealers know if 
they want a permanent supply of 
good quality milk they must de- 
pend upon the D. C. 8S. Company 
entirely. — aaa 


GOOD COWS AND CRAWFORD 
- COUNTY — 7 
Crawford County, Pa., is an ex 
tensive dairy county. Up to thi 
time it has had few outstanding 
herds of dairy cows and generall 
oaking the herds have been jus 
ordinary cows. pene erie 
Ten years from now, or ever 
less time than that,- Crawfo 
County will be listed differently. 
It will be known as one of th 
great Holstein breeding centers 0 
the: United States. : 
Fifteen well bred bulls are own- 
ed co-operatively by a large num- 


ber of dairymen and the stock 


they produce will be of the high- 
est type with great productive 
capacity. . a 

More herds of cows will lighter 
the labors of Crawford County 
dairymen and meeting the compe 
tition of other dairy districts wil 


cS 


CHARDON, 


Look! A great big fine white bull old enough for heavy service: 
KINGWOOD OAK DE KOL 820199 
Born Feb. 23, 1920. His two nearest dams average: 
BUtGOr Ste Ay Bo eiscack sancsee swovestovceee ev entan vera es artistes as 31.09 lbs. 
ANGI 572 ees ce nae gem elena Satie sav eanaha nett ce sateenensanc tes 570.7 lbs 
His four nearest dams average: Res ad 
Butter 205s CAV oec ss clevecycoseyoerveasuussreccsccvsscnesetaunvene 28.21 Ibs. ea 
Milk. Sener. A iis Was cossasoncvagte diane stase feertaacsecetsers 558.4 lbs. 
HIS SIRE: | a 


BESSIE HOMESTEAD OAK DE KOL is by Oak De Kol Ollie Homestead twice grand champion at the — 
National Dairy Show and the Waterloo Dairy Cattle Congress. He also sired the first prize get of sire at the Na- ~ 
tional Dairy Show 1917. He has a 29.43 lbs. daughter and a 988 lb. yearling daughter. This “Bessie” bull is out 
of Jessie Fobes Bessie Homestead with a 4 yr. old record of 34.96 lbs. butter 7 days and three records over 
33.2 lbs. In 365 days she has 932.73 butter from 21,048 milk. She was not only a world’s champion producer — 
put also a show cow being grand champion on the Pacific Coast in 1915-16. E me 


HIS DAM— 
KINGWOOD ROSE KAREL DE KOL 343975 ; 
Butter inne Lay sy (Au Vrs .cccescsteuws ecsetoevecertantseus emsects s<senasz 28.33 

OI BU 0 Pant ge elt Ze es aL US UO Te aA Nea 570.20 


She is one of the best daughters of King Johanna Segis Fayne whose dam has 1157.41 Ibs. butter 365 q 
days from 27,800 Ib. milk and in 7 days 27.65 lbs. butter from 729 lbs. white. She has two four year old sis- 
ters, one with 34.42 lbs., the other with 31 lbs., besides 30 others with over 20 lbs. butter 7 days. ta 

This cow is not only a producer but an excellent individual, being in Ohio’s consignment to the St. Pau 
National Sale 1920. re aa 

‘This bull is an excellent individual, ready to do heavy service, more white than black and a good indi- 
vidual. We will sell him subject to the regular 60-90 day retest guarantee on your own farm and he must. 
be a breeder. : ; 

First check for $275 gets him. Come to the Dan Dimmick Farm at East Claridon where we have the en- 


tire herd of the late Peter Small, or write iy ‘ 
OHIO — 


na Compan 


(Successors to Peter Small) 


weL = 


‘STATEMENT OF DR. E. V. Mc- 
COLLUM ON VOIGHT BILL 


(Continued from Page Three) 


where milk and dairy products 
form one of the prominent, the 
most prominent constituent of the 
diet. 4 

The situation in this country to- 
day is one of great gravity, and I 
come here today to present to you 
just as briefly as I ean a little 
story which applies to the subject 
in hand. As I say, most of our 
fundamental experiments in physi- 
ology and medicine are carried out 
on animals. No one would excuse 
me, and they would be at fault to 
excuse me, if I were to bring to 
you here pictures demonstrating 
faulty nutrition of human sub- 
jects, because our ethical system 
does not permit us to do that. But 
I may assure you that what I 
demonstrate to you with pictures 
of our domestic rats, produced 
during the last 12 or 15 years, 
finds its analogue in every in- 
stance in the hospitals of Balti- 


more, in the hospitals of every . 


other large city in the United 
States, and even more so now in 
war-stricken Europe. 

To give you an idea of what I 
am talking about, I want to show 
you what we regard as a_ well 
nourished specimen of the domes- 
tic rat such as we have used for 
many years for experimental pur- 


‘poses. (Exhibiting a _ photo- 
graph.) Note how bright his 
eyes are. Note the fine coat, the 


fine muscular development, and 
how clJean and perfect he is in 
every particular. 

Now, gentlemen, let me illus- 
trate next two animals which were 
closely related. I might say that 
‘our animal colony has been in- 
bred for 11 years now in order to 
‘prevent possible infection of dis- 
ease, but we have selected always 
the most magnificent specimens 
for breeding stock. These ani- 
mals (exhibiting another photo- 
graph) were the same age and 
from the same family. Their diet 
differed in only one respect and 
that was the ¢haracter of the fat 
which it contained. The one near- 
est to me had 1% per cent-of but- 
ter fat in his diet—good quality, 
fresh butter fat. The one farthest 
from me had the same diet~except 
that it had 5 per cent of cotton- 
‘seed oil in it. Our experiments 
with cocoanut oil are some years 
old now and I, unfortunately, have 
no picture. I must repeat it one 
of these days and get a picture, 
ut this is an illustration of what 
ou get with any vegetable fat. 


Must Have Milk 
I have with me one other pic- 


ure which illustrates the same 
rinciple with sunflower seed oil 


ad the same diet as the other one 
ou see there. The one nearest 
e had 1% per cent of butter fat; 
he other had 5 per cent of vege- 
able oil. - 

Now, what happens, specifically, 
when this unknown substance, one- 
the three vitamines, which is 
d in abundance in milk only 
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—there is a certain amount of it in 


certain other foods, but it is one - 


of the limiting factors of our nu: 
trition, this unknown substance 
which is so abundant in butter fat 
and that is not found in any vege- 
table oil—what happens when that 
is left out of the diet. Let me call 
your attention again to the bright 
eyes of the animal I first showed’. 
you there, and then look at these 
(exhibiting another photograph). 
You will see that farthest from me 
we have the picture of the normal 
eyes of a well-fed rat. In the 
middle you find a case of oedema 
of the eyes, a swelling, a dropsical 
condition. Nearest to me you find 
the extreme of that dropsical con- 
dition, which precedes death. Tt 
only takes three, four, or five 
weeks to produce this condition 
when there is an absolute lack of 
that unknown substance. 

We have on scores and scores of 
occasions taken animal that were 
in this condition to which I am 
pointing—eyes swollen shut, ulcers 
on the cornea, yellow spots in the 
colored portion of the eye, due to 
the eye filling up with white cor- 
puscles—we have taken them in 
this condition and give them a 
moderate amount of butter fat, 
say 3 or 4 per cent, and in two or 
three davs von can see their eyes 

re a little better. Then in from 
two to three weeks they come back 
and look like normal animals. 
Leave that butter fat out of the 
diet and put in a vegetable oil, 
such as cottonseed oil, and they go 
right back into this condition. I 
have put them into that condition 
and brought them back not less 
than four times on several occa- 
sions, -using the vegetable fats in 
the same otherwise unmodified 
diet to bring them into that condi- 
tion and butter fat to bring them 
out. 

One of he most spectacular 
things I have ever witnessed is 
illustrated by what I want to show 
you here now. Here again are two 
animals of the same age, of the 
‘ame stock, of the same family. 
Their diet differed only in one 
component, and that was in the 
presence of milk in one diet and 
its absence in the other. 

To make it as clear to you as 
I can, let me say this is not a mat- 
ter of single experiment; it is a 
correlation which we can make 
through an experience covering 
15 years and covering about 4,- 
000 carefully conducted feeding 
experiments of all degrees of 
length from a few weeks to the 
full span of life of the animals. 

This one at the top was fed with 
the following substance: | Five 
per cent of turnips and beets, 30 

-r cent of potatoes, 10 per cent 
each of legumes, beans and peas, 
10 per cent of beef steak, round 
steak, cooked and subsequently 
dried. It had 30 per cent of wheat 
flour, bolted wheat flour, and 20 
per cent of corn meal. 

There is a diet; gentlemen, con- 
sisting of two fleshy roots, turnips 
and beet; one tuber, the potato; 
two legumes, peas and beans; one 
animal-flesh food, round steak; 
and two degerminated cereal prod- 
ucts, wheat flour and corn meal. 

You see what happened to this 


animal—TI might say that both of 

se animals were one-quarter 
through the span of life which we 
have a right to expect. 

Mr. Aswell. Would skimmed 
milk have helped them any? 

Dr. McCollum. Skimmed milk 
would have done a small amount 
of good, it would have helped him, 
perhaps, to live three months lon- 
ger than he did. He was about 
six months of age. The one at the 
bottom had the same food, abso- 
lutely the same food mixed, except 
that we eut the potatoes from 30 
to 24 per cent and the peas and 
beans each from 10 to 8 per cent 
of the diet in order to find room 
for 10 per cent of a high grade 
whole milk powder. This is a 
dried milk, you understand. They 
were the same age, they had the 
same parentage, the same diet ab- 
solutely, with the exception that 
one had 10 per‘cent of whole milk 
powder containing the butter fat. 
and there is the difference that 
you get. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Would that 
difference have been so marked if 
you had fed him some skimmed 
milk? 

Dr. McCollum. If we had fed 
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him some skimmed milk the differ- 
ence would not have been so great, 
but the important consideration is 
this, that while the one at the bot- 
tom is capable of living about 36 
months, that is the extreme span 
of life of the domestic rat, the one 
at the top would live about 7 or 8 
months. You see him here in a 
very depleted condition at the age 
of 6 months. At the age of 11 or 
12 months in numerous experi- 
ments we have found them ready 
to collapse and die. 

Mr, Answell. Did you begin that 
feeding in their infancy, or did 
you wait until they were grown. 

Dr. McCollum.’ We began that 
feeding just as soon as the animals 
were weaned. 

Mr. Answell. If-you had waited 
until they were both practically 
grown, what effect would it have 
had? 

Dr. McCollum. If we had wait- 
ed until they were practically 
grown, which would have occurred 
in about 150 days, the life histories 
of those two animals would have 
been essentially this. If we con- 
fined ourselves to males, where the 
strain of reproduction would not 
enter in, we would observe essen- 
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tially this. We will say we brot 
them up on satisfactory diet, and 
they both looked all right like this 
(indicating). In about from 150 
to 200 days—I am making a liber- 
al estimate—they would look just 
as depleted as this one here is (in- 
dieating). 

In other words, what I want to 
impress upon you is that if we 
have the public-health idea fore- 
most in this discussion, if we are 
going to consider human health as 
the greatest thing before us, then 
we are not to consider whether an 
individual can live a_ while, 
whether he can grow up to bea 
half a man, on one kind of food as 
contrasted with another. What we 
want to do is to keep in mind the 
idea of physical -perfection, of 
longevity, of low infant mortality. 
Those are the things which we 
must keep in mind, and if we keep 
those things in mind, gentlemen, 
we are going to promote in every 
way possible the welfare of the 
dairy industfy in this country, be- 
cause there is no other way it can 
be done. 

170,000 People Have Pellagra 


Now, just let me give you one 
other illustration. We have in this 
country, mostly thruout the South, 
a disease called pellagra. Pellagra 
was discovered in this country 
about 1908 or 1909. It had been 
alarmingly on the increase up to 
about two or three years ago, up 
to 1917, when we found, according 
to the Public Health Service rep- 
resentatives, that there were about 
170,000 people with that disease. 
It decreased somewhat while the 
war gardens were in existence, but 
Dr. Goldberger and others in the 
Public Health Service and in 
State health services in the South 
have told me within the last few 
weeks that the indications are that 
it is again on the increase and that 
we may look for‘a marked increase 
in the next year or two. 


The great research in pellagra 
has been done by Dr. Joseph Gold- 
berger, of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. He has shown very clearly 
that it is a disease of the under- 
nourished, of the poorly nourished. 
It is a disease which the well fed 
never have, and those who have it 
in a mild way, in the early stages, 
recover on a satisfactory diet, and 

are is no other effective treat- 

at for it than satisfactory diet. 

Mr. Kincheloe. What. signifi- 
eance did the war gardens have? 


Dr. McCollum. The war gar- 
dens had this significance, that we 
got the people of this country to 
eating not only turnips but the 
turnip tops. We got them to eul- 
tivate quantities of cabbages. In 
other words, we taught them for a 
brief period, with the motive of 
patriotism behind it, to eat a diet 
more or less comfortable to the 
fairly successful diet of the Chin- 
ese and the Japanese. But it is 
not an appetizing diet, and they 
slip away from that when the spur 
of patriotism is gone. 

Dr. Goldberger has shown con- 
clusively—and his papers are in 
the public health reports—that 
pellagra disappears from orphan- 
ages, from insane asylums, and 
from hospitals when pellagra pa- 
tients are fed on the right kind of 
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diet. In 1916 he produced pellagra 
experimentally in man, in the 


eases of 5 or 6 out of 11 volunteers © 


from the State prison in Mississ- 
ippi. 

In 1916 the governor of Mississ- 
ippi volunteered to aid the Public 
Health Service by offering a par- 
don to any adult healthy male, 
white prisoner who would volun- 
teer to take whatever diet Dr. 
Goldberger might prescribe for a 
period of six months. Twelve vol- 
unteered, and 11 actually under-— 
went the test. He fed those men 
on the following list of foods—I 
say all this because I want you to 
understand that it is more import- 
ant to know what it is to eat than 
it is to know that we have enough 
to fill us up. He fed those men on 
dishes prepared from the follow- 


ing list: There was ordinary white — 


flour, ordinary store corn meal, 
rice, starch, sugar, molasses, fat 
pork, cabbage, collards, turnip 
greens, sweet potatoes, and coffee. 


I got from Dr. Goldberger a 
fairly complete record of the 
menus furnished these men during 
some weeks, and calculated from 
those records that less than 4 per 
cent of the total food supply of 
those men came from cabbage, 
collards, turnip greens, and sweet 


potatoes altogether. Yousee, they | 


were eating these things, but only 
in small amounts. The result was 
that on that diet, which the men 
never complained of, because it 
had sufficient variety—it was what 
most of them were accustomed to 
—in the course of six months, 6 
of the 11 men were diagnosed by 
Dr. Goldberger and other physi- 
cians of the Public Health Service 
and several other dermatologists 
who were familiar with pellagra, 
as having incipient signs of that 
disease. Just as soon as Dr. Gold- 
berger reported that he had pro- 
duced pellagra in man by this diet 
I procured from him a record of 
just what he fed those men, and 
I thought I would see what would 
happen to a group of our experi- 
mental animals if we restricted 
them to that diet. So, Mr. Chair- 
man, we brought up a large num- 
ber of animals to look like this 
(exhibiting another photograph). 
First we put them on a highly sat- 
isfactory diet and made them look 
like that (indicating), and brot 
them up to an age of six months. 
Then we made up exactly Dr.. 
Goldberger’s diet on which pel- 
lagra in men had been produced, 
and fed it to these animals for 120 
days. This (indicating) is a typi- 
eal representation of about 75. 
animals that went on that diet. 
The control group, and other 
eases besides, looked essentially 
like that. 


What is the matter? The mat- — 


ter is that you can not make a 


satisfactory diet out of cereals, 


peas and beans, potatoes, fleshy 
roots and muscle meats, of which 
we are so fond—and ham, round 
steak, porterhouse steak, and so 
on. Not that we can not grow 
up on it, not that we can not live 
on it, but you will be as old look- 
ing at 40 years as you would be 
at 65 on a proper diet. We see 
just that sort of thing around us 
today, gentlemen, and the medical 


aed 


profession is beginning to appre- : 


ciate that there is nothing more 
fundamental. in ereating vigor 


and vitality and natural resist- 


ance, in preserving the efficiency 

and the characteristics of youth 

than the proper kind of diet. 
Our national dietetic sin is liv- 


ing too much on wheat flour, on 


bread made from it, and other 
cereals having similar dietetic 
properties; on tubers, such as the 
potato and sweet potato; and on 
meats. That type of diet has 
never succeeded with any class of 
human beings: it will not succeed 
today, and never will. 

The thing for us to do, gentle- 
men, is this: We are as a Nation 
now using approximately half a 
pint of milk per day per person. 
We are using very little of the 
green leafy vegetables, and we 
are using too much meat. The 
proper thing for us to do is re- 
place other things in our diet—we 
should take at least a quart of 
milk per day, or its equivalent, 
and we should reduce our meat 
consumption to approximately 5 
per cent of the total energy value 
of the diet; whereas we are now 
taking from 10 to 18 per cent, 
according to statistics I have 
gathered in numerous boys’ 
schools and other institutions. 


Can Be No Substitute 


Mr. Voight. Doctor, the effect 


‘day, then you want to culti 


Simple 
as A.B.C. 


In principle, construction — 
and operation the De Laval 
Milker is as simpleas A.B.C. 

Nothing could be -more 
logical or simpler than the 
way it works—in complete 
harmony with the cow and 
in full observance of the prin- 


ciples of milk secretion. 


Think of the most skilful hand 
milker you know—one who has 
the knack of getting more milk out 
of cows than any other—and you 
will get an excellent idea of how 


it works; with this difference— ~ 


that it enables one man to milk 


from twoto three times as many 


cows, never gets tired, and is as 
regular and uniform in its action 
as the tick of a clock. Every 
unit, no matter if there are a doz- 
en, always works at exactly the 
same speed. Naturally withsuch 
milking cows do better and their 
udders are kept in much better 
condition. _ 

In construction it is extremely 
simple. There are no adjust- 
ments to make, no complicated 
parts to get out of order. For 
instance, the pulsator has only 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK, 165 Broadway 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Milker and Cream Separator 


and profitable for their owners. 


for itself in less than a year. 


ings without milk? | 

‘Dr. McCollum. That is exa 
what I wish to say; that is, am 
diet that is acceptable to civilize 
people. That is, we are not, goi: 
to turn to the carniverous di 
such as the American Indian f 
lowed when he subsisted on the 
buffalo. If we are going to be of 
the type of the Chinese, where 
man looks forward for years 
retiring and letting his sons ma 
his living after he is 50 years ©: 
age, if we want to be the unpro- 
gressive people that the orienta 
have been, then all well and good, 
gentlemen ; just go ahead and 
your influence in that direction 

But if we want to be what t 
great conquering tribes that c 
out of Asia were, whose descer 
ants have peopled Europe a 
America and the other. b 
regions of the world with the pre 
gressive people that we have 


physical well being, you wa 


other means than diet; but 
most fundamental thing of 
gentlemen, is proper diet. . 
“There is no group of peo 
anywhere in the world, ge 


> 


The Better Way 
of Milking 


one moving part and never re- 
quires oiling. The entire outfit 
is thoroughly reliable. eg 
~ Because the De Laval Milker 
is designed right and properly 
constructed, it is easy to operate. 
Any one can soon learn to oper- 
ate it perfectly; even young boys 
and girls. It is practically fook 
proof. er ee a 
And of great importance— it 
is easy to wash and keep clean, 
so that milk of the finest quality 
can be produced. ee, 
On thousands of farms, — 
De Laval Milkers are giving 
complete satisfaction and are — 
making dairying more pleasant 


Sold on easy terms and pays 


Send for complete informati 


CHICAGO, 29'E. Madisen St. 


. ‘thet had Totter! Sone tORe 
than the carniverous American 
Indian. Parman, in his numerous 
eoks on ‘American history and 
a the Indian, testifies; Lewis and 
Clark in their diary testified as to 
the fine physical development of 
the plains Indian, who was a 
strictly carniverous man. He was 
as fine a man as the lion is a lion. 
But he ate all parts of the animal. 
e opened the veins of the neck 
and drank the blood. He ate the 
digestive tract. He at the brain. 
He ate everything. Why? -Be- 
ase he was a carniverous man. 
arniverous animals have that 
kind of appetite. They leave the 
muscle to the last. But we have 
developed an abnormal appetite 
for the poorest meat in the car- 
28S. 
_ Here is another illustration: If 
you go out thru the Dakotas and 
Minnesota and Montana, and all 
thru the West where we have non- 
sitizen Indians herded on reserva- 
tions, the wards ofthe .Govern- 
ent, you will find the Govern- 
m ent has handed them money 
from time to time for many years. 
They have had no appetite for 
agriculture. Such live stock as 
they have is generally horses. 
They have sat there and enjoyed 
the fresh air and sunshine and 
gambled and drunk whisky more 
or less. The Government has, 
however, done its best to protect 
them against the evil effects of 
alcohol. 
_ Now, what happened to them? 
If you want to see a right good 
illustration of the application to 
human experience of what I am 
telling you, go out to Glacier Na- 
ional Park in Montana—to 
rowning, just east of (Glacier 
ark. There is a Blackfeet In- 
ian reservation. They have a 
ig area, one of the finest pasture 
ands in the world. There you 
vill find the Blackfeet Indians, 
vards of the Government, who 
ave sat there for more than a 
eneration with their herds of 
ses as their sole property, or 
rly so. There you will find 
ocery stores that are very simi- 
ar to the grocery stores in Balti- 
e and Washington. What do 
y have on their shelves? They 
ave wheat flour; they have de- 
erminated cornmeal; they have 
reakfast foods that are so poor a 
form could not live on them; that 
e reason you do not find ” 
ils in the boxes. They have 
nty of canned peas, canned 
ns, and canned everything. 
e in the way of cereals, tubers, 
fleshy roots. They have po- 
atoes. They have all sorts of 
ngs, but they do not have any 
products. Why? Because 
do not care fo keep cows and 
them, and nobody sells them 
d which they probably would 


ed to use it. 


ne 


x (Concluded in Next Edition) 
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mick, secretary and treas- 
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uy, because they have never 
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ae members advisory coun- 
eil. The Milk Committee is com- 
posed of B. B. Lytle, Wm. Uber, 
Harry Hulse, Ralph EK. Kerr, S. 
B. Dick and Be O. Micklin. The 
Route Committee is composed of 
B. B. Lytle, Ralph Kerr, Harry 
Hulse and M. Olson. 


“‘WHAT MILK WILL DO FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS’’ 


By Gretchen Biery 


The following was the prize 
winning essay in the Canton, Ohio, 
Milk Campaign, conducted by the 
National Dairy Council, the Ohio 
State University and the Ohio 
Farm Bureau: 


“*Milk is a vital human Pad It 


is a food for both young and old. 


A quart of milk a day for a child 
is not too much, and each should 
have at least a pint. Plenty of 
milk gives children the chance for 
health they ought to have. It 
helps them to grow, keep well, and 
to build strong, vigorous bodies. 

‘A mother having the responsi- 
bility of the development and 
nourishment of an infant should 
use a quart of milk a day in order 
‘to meet this additional physical 
-demand. 

‘Milk gives us protein for 
building muscles and other body 
tissues. It also gives us lime, 
which is needed for our bones and 
teeth, and for other body uses. 

‘“Protein and lime are also im- 
portant in repairing our bones 
and in muscles which are used and 
replaced as a result of the normal 
wear and tear of.our bodies. Well 
developed muscles and strong well 
formed bones and teeth are just as 
essential for a strong body as are 
good materials and good construc- 
tion for a well-built engine. Strong 
healthy teeth are not only signs 
of health but they also resist de- 


cay. 

‘‘Milk supplies energy for the 
needs of the infant’s body, and 
adds to the fuel blood of the child 
and adult. A baby will double 
and often treble its weight in six 


months, with no other food. Al- 


most every one likes to drink milk, 
but it is more than a beverage, it 
is an efficient food. 

‘“Milk is necessary to produce 
energy, to promote growth and to 
maintain health. Milk is a pro- 
- tective food, and as such is in the 
class of those foods whose liberal 
use protects health and promotes 
growth. It excels all other pro- 
tective foods, being approached 
in tvalue only by fresh vegetables 
such as lettuce, spinach, ete. The 
liberal use of milk is the best food 
for maintaining good health in all 
individuals, and for promoting 
rapid, healthy growth in the 


oung. 

““Milk is the most excellent food 
known because it is a complete 
food. It contains large quantities 
of mineral matter which is lacking 
in most foods. 

‘Good health demands plenty 
of milk. It supplies the body with 
necessary materials in exception- 
ally healthful and economical 
form. An abundant supply of 
good milk is of national import- 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN 
SALE 


Now is the time to place a good 
cow or bull in your herd. Prices 
on good foundation stock are low 
now owing to the declining prices 
of dairy products, but remember 
the successful investor takes ad- 
vantage of just such a condition. 
Good cows are going to be in 
greater demand than ever and 
will continue to make their own- 
ers the most money for time and 
labor expended. Ashtabula 
County has many excellent herds 
of Holsteins and it is worth the 
time of any dairyman to see some 
of these herds. The sale advertis- 
ed in this issue will afford oppor- 
tunity both to see and buy some 
good registered Holsteins. 


SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS 


A prosperous, 
ed, intelligent 


happy, content- 
family in every 


farm home is the greatest need 


of the nation—Alfred Vivian. 

As a producer, the farmer to- 
day is 50 per cent more efficient 
than in Civil War times.—A. R. 
Mann. 

Under the Hughes-Griswold 
law, Ohio rural districts are prog- 
ressing faster in health organiza- 
tion than the cities—Dr. Frank 
Boudreau. 


Says Sam: It’s a question which 
kills most people—germs or 
grouches. 


Sevem 


Thou shalt not see thy broth- 
er’s ox or his sheep go astray and 
hide thyself from them; tkeu shalt 
surely bring them again uate thy 
brother.’’—Denut. 22:1. 


A good stand of alfalfa on a Belmont: 
County farm. 
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Pure Bred Stock 
and 
Farm Sales 


Real Estate 
and 
Merchandise 


DAYTON BLISS 


AUCTIONEER 
NUTWOOD, oO. 


Graduate of the Jones’ Nat’l. School 
of Auctioneering, Chicago, 
Ill., Class 1910 


No Sale Too Far Write Me for Dates 


o2% INTEREST 


and your money safe 


pee 


We pay 51% per cent interest on time certificates of deposit 


of $100.00 or more, it left with us for six months. 


We pay 5 per cent interest on deposits of $100.00 or more 
from date of deposit to date of withdrawal providing deposit 


is left not less than 30 days. 


Money deposited with us is subject to withdrawal at any 


time. 


We operate under the Building and Loan Laws of Ohio 
> and are subject to State inspection. 


Practically all of our 


= funds are loaned on real estate in Mahoning and adjoining 
counties in Ohio in amounts of not more than 60 per cent of 


the appraised value. 


BANK BY MAIL 


For your convenience we will aecept deposits made by 


mail. 


If deposits are made by mail they should come either 


by money order or check, giving full name and address of fF 


sender. 
are made promptly. 


Acknowledgments of all deposits received by mail 
Depositors should state if they desire 


time certificates of deposit entitling holder to higher interest 


rate. 


_ Citizen’ s Savings Co. 
5 Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio 
START AN ACCOUNT BY MAIL TODAY 
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OHIO STOCKMEN PIONEERS 


In Community Development of 
Leading Breeds, Declares L. 
L, Rummell ¢ 


Ohio is the breeding ground for 


some of the greatest livestock in; 


America. 

Where is there an American 
breeding ground for Percherons 
that can surpass our Delaware 
County? Who does not know that 
the Jersey center of the United 
States is in eastern Ohio, in Co- 
lumbiana and Belmont Counties? 

Moreover, Ohio is the leading 
state in developing’ outstanding 
blood lines of Duroe and Poland 
China hogs, and many of’ its 
communities are doing pioneer 
work in the community breeding 
of Shorthorn cattle. 

The use of better-bred sires, co- 
operative advertising and selling, 
inereased interest in show- ring 
exhibits, and junior club contests 
will all result from community ¢o- 
operation in livestock breeding.— 
L. L. Rummell, Dairy Farmer, 
Niles, Ohio. : 


COW BOOK FREE 


Our readers’ attention is called 
to the advertisement of The De- 
Laval Separator Company. , ap- 
pearing in this issue. They ‘offer 
to send free upon request an 84- 
page Cow Demonstration Book, of 
which Hugh Van Pelt is author, 
to any dairyman who will fill in 
the coupon and forward to their 
offices at 165 Broadway, N. Y. 
City. Read their offer and then 
send for the book. 
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COMPARISON OF PRODUC- 
TION FIGURES 


Figures 


of all milk produced in D. C. S. 


‘Company territory during the 


past three years shows some 
striking examples of fluctuation 
from month to month and year to 
year. 

For illustration: During Aug- 
ust. of 1919, supply equaled the 
monthly average for the year. In 
1920 the August supply changed 
to 13: per cent above the average 


and in 1921 changed back to 9 per 


cent above average. 

During 1919 the ratio of pro- 
duction during six short months 
stood 37.6 per cent against 62.4 
per cent. That is during the low 
six months there was approxi- 
mately 37 pounds of milk pro- 
duced but during the other six 
months of the year there was an 
increase over this PEEQUT ENS to 
26 pounds. 


In 1920 the ratio changed to- 


42.5 per cent during six short 
months against 57.5 per cent dur- 
ing the other. six months. 

In 1921 the ratio again changed 
to practically that of 1919, stand- 
ing 38-per cent against 62 per 
cent. 

The marked change during 
1920 may be accounted for by a 
more favorable season which en- 
couraged winter production. It 
is also a fact that prices were 
relatively better and many dairy- 
men fed considerable quantities 
of grain. Starting with 1921 there 
was a break in prices and the ten- 


son and Andover, about one and one-half south of 


DORSET STATION, Beginning at 10 O’clock Sharp 


WEDNESDAY, | 
28 Head of Registered Holstein Friesian Cattle 


Almost all these cattle have A. R. O. records ranging from 16 16 two year olds to 18-20 and 22 Tb three and — 
Some are bred to King Pontiac Segis ‘Fayne No. 218275, . 


four year olds, and are just fresh or close up springers. 


who is a son of King of the Pontiacs and Edith Fayne, No. 113358, whose record is 27.16 Ibs. butter-and 571.40 Ibs. 
milk in seven days, made from three quarters of an udder. 
131812, who is one of the best sons of Gordon Glen Pontiac, No. 43473,.and Vanity Pauline’ en No. 88649, 
“whose record is 33.81 Tbs, butter, 635.40 Ibs. milk in seven days. 


These cows are mostly all young cows and heifers and will be sold under positive guarantee. 
cows are on the aceredited list and we will stand tuberculin test on the others if desired. | 


We will sell a few heifer calves and a few outstanding bull calves from gees Sa cows and bulls, 


TWO HEAD HORSES 


One chestnut sorrel mare, weight about 1500 ths. seven years old. One bay gelding, weight about 1450 tbs. 


Fool 


eight years old, This is an exceptionally good pair. 


One 1917 model Chalmers automobile in excellent oe coudition: 


FARM EQUIPMENT ce eee 


1-ton ate trailer, 1 sulky plow, 1 dise harrow, 1 mowing machine and other articles too numerous to mention. 


TERMS—A1] sums of $10.00 and under cash. Over ten dollars, six, 
Two per cent off for cash where entitled to credit. 


notes. 


Peck & Peck Auctioneers 
W. 8S. Crow in the Box 


ROBERT B. COX 


Se 


Oe - Clerks— 
: Lunch Served on the Grounds ~G. A. VanWinkle 
f ee Siege AR McConnell 
Ps +0; M. . GIDDIN 3S 


obtained and repre- 
sentiig approximately two-thirds’ 


ot Oe RA sie tr lee 
¥ ay 59 a H Z gt ae : o 


Senay was to fed io grain and 
- bringing a less flow of milk. — 


ler producers get together in a 
good strong Local. A meeting has 


been aenesd: and a 
tive of the D. C.S. conor will | 
OO be present. . Os 
BUTLER PRODUCERS SEE sf 
; ORGANIZE The Striped Cucumber Beetle’ 

ean be controlled by a dust made 
of lime arsenate and land plaster, © 
recent experiments show. ae st 
Balduf. i 


Request has come to help But- 


MaMa a i i el 


PUBLIC SALE 


We the undersigned are heavily overstocked and will sell on the Robert B. Cox farm, on the brick road, between Jeffer- 


"The others are bred to Finderne Vanity Pontiac, No. 


seam ma : 


GRANT SIX 


es 


‘Touring, 5-passenger, $1,450.00 
Roadster, 2-passenger, 1,450.00 
Sedan, - - - 2,050.00 
Coupe, - =: 1,975.00. 
Complete with spare Tire and Bumper 


Crank Sie Sales & Service 


Office, Main 6411 1742 Market St. 
House, “ 5475 x 
G. S. Brockway Youngstown, O | J 
\m 09000001 mm f 
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Some of these 


nine or twelve.months on bankable — 
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A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 


REPRESENTING CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYMEN’S ORGANIZATION 
OF OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 


~ 


Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


- VOLUME Vv 
_ NUMBER 5 
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HE D. C. S. Company has 
followed a policy from 
} the beginning of keeping 
members as well inform- 
7 ed as possible with its 
problems encountered in. co-oper- 
_ ative marketing. It has known 
the degree of success coming to 
the organization would be in- 
fluenced most largely by the readi- 
 iness and willingness of all pro- 
_ ducers to-work together as a unit, 
and there could be no working to- 
_ gether if the members were unin- 
ormed or failed to acquaint 
themselves with activities of the 
organization. 
When prices were going up 
‘there was universal satisfaction 
‘ with a tendency on the part of 
members to take less interest in 
marketing problems. Now there 
is greater interest and many are 
eerie information on all phases 
of the D. C. S. Company’s activi- 
ties. Questions are being asked 
that need to be answered and fol- 
Borne are some of them. 
Q. Why are milk prices going 
down? 
_ A. We are in a period of liqui- 
dation resulting from over pro- 
d uction and inflated prices caused 
by y war. 
=, - ‘Is there an over production 
of milk? ~ 
Beh. High prices for market 
m ilk i in this district caused many 
farmers to start dairying and 
others to ship milk they had form- 
erly converted into live stock or 


some manufactured dairy product: 


and resulting in more market 
milk shipments than the consum- 
ing public demands with lower 
wages and so large a number un- 

employed. 
4 Q. Can consumers be induced 

to use more milk? 
A. Yes. Thru the Pittsburgh 
airy Council, the D. C. S. Com- 
y has started a campaign to 


best food obtainable and the 
cheapest even at prevailing retail 

es... Similar work has been 
Ga ferried on in Philadelphia for 
some (ime and results show there 


rf 
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GREENVILLE, PA. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


has been a large increase in con- 
sumption, 

Q. Will this work be carried 
on in other towns? 

A. It is planned to extend this 
work into every town and rural 
community in D. C, 8. Company 
territory. It is of course a large 
undertaking and _ will require 
some time to get under way in all 
communities. 

Q. Should dairymen convert 
more milk into livestock? 

A. Under conditions existing 
at the present time and which 


may last for several months, it: 


would materially help the market 
situation and return more money 
to producers if they would use a 
larger portion of production on 
the farm. 

Q. Do all dealers have a sur- 
plus of milk? 

A. No. Some dealers have re- 
fused to handle surplus because 
surplus milk reduces their profits. 


Q. In what way do they man-. 


age to eliminate surplus? 

A. By refusing to keep an 
open market or taking on ship- 
pers who have no place to ship 
their milk and by turning off ship- 
pers when their supply exceeds 
their fluid milk demands. 

Q. Do any of the buyers pro- 
vide an open market? 

A. Yes. Some of the buyers 
have been willing to receive ship- 
pers whenever the D. C. 8. Com- 
pany has had milk to place with 
the exception of short periods 
when they could no longer stand 
the load. 

Q. Is it fair to ask buyers to 
receive all milk offered by pro- 
ducers? 

A. It is fair providing all deal- 
ers would stand their proportion 
of the surplus, but unfair to ask a 
part of them to do so if their com- 
petitors will not. 
 Q. What would happen if all 
dealers refused to hold an open 
market for producers. 

A. The consuming public 
would be justified in taking action 
and as a general rule the produc- 
ers would start to wholesale or 


retail milk at reduced prices and 
thus cause price cutting and gen- 
eral reduction of prices to all pro- 
dueers. 

Q. Has any price cutting been 
done? 

A. On nearly every market 
there is more or less price cutting 
at this time because some produc- 
ers have thought they could make 
more money by selling direct to 
stores and consumers. There have 
also been many who have started 
to buy and sell milk because the 
wide spread between buying and 
selling prices looked attractive. 

Q. Why does the wide spread 
between buying—and selling prices 
exist? 

A. Because dealers who 
handle surplus and keep an open 
market for producers have en- 
countered large losses on the por- 
tion of milk manufactured and 
these losses have been met by the 
wide margin on fluid milk. 

Q. How much milk is manu- 
factured? 

A. During March, many deal- 
ears will be obliged to handle a 
30% surplus even after deducting 
the one day a week milk left on 
the farm.. 

Q. If retail milk prices had 
been, lowered more would produe- 
ers have received as much for 
their milk. “ 

A. No. The D. C. 8. Company 
has hesitated to urge further re- 
ductions to consumers because it 
would have meant still lower 
prices to producers. An endeay- 
or has been made to find a plan 
which would make all dealers 
stand their proportion of surplus 
milk and in this event there could 
be lower prices to consumers and 
still return better prices to pro- 
ducers. 

Q. What will happen if the D. 
C. S. Company does not find a 


plan to make all Boalt stand . 


surplus? 

A. In this event it will prob- 
ably be necessary to lower pro- 
ducer prices to practically a man- 
ufacturing basis for a period of 
time. 


Some Questions and Answers for Dairymen 


Q. How will this help the mar- 
ket situation? 

A. If dealers handling surplus 
are able to buy milk at a manu- 
facturing price it will eliminate 
all losses on surplus milk. They 
in turn will lower consumer prices 
to a point that will/make retail 
milk distribution unprofitable ex- 
cepting to a few of the most effi- 
cient concerns and this will drive 
many dealers out of business. In 
time it will make all dealers will- 
ing to handle their share of sur- 
plus milk if they want to save 
themselves from being driven out 
of business by the large buyers. 

Q. Would this benefit pro- 
ducers? 

A. If the entire milk distribu- 
tion could be thus driven into the 
hands -of well equipped and effi- 
cient concerns, these concerns 
would be in position to return to 
producers a larger portion of the 
consumer’s dollar than would ex- 
ist otherwise. If producers held 
a good strong organization among 
themselves they would hold just 
as strong a bargaining power and 
the result would be more dollars 
in producers’ pockets than will 
ever come in any condition such 
as we have today. 

Q. What are the 
ages to such a plan? 

A. The disadvantages to such 
a plan are that it would be a great ° 
loss to milk producers in that low 
milk prices would prevail until 
natural laws made a readjust- 
ment, and if this existed for any 
length of time it would cause a 
tendency to disregard efforts to 
produee a first class product. 

Q. Would there be any danger 
to the D. C. S. Company ? 

A. There might be some dan- 
ger if the members failed to look 
ahead for the benefits to come, or 
would lose confidence in the or- 
ganization as a medium to solve 
dairy marketing problems. 

Q. Is it possible that the dairy 
industry in this district will have 
to undergo such a period? 

A. It is indeed likely that such 


disadvant- 


“will be the ease unless some other 
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plan is soon found to which all 


‘milk dealers and milk producers 


‘ will agree and be willing to co- 
operate more closely together. It 
might be said that it is not. diffi- 
cult to construct a corrective plan, 
but the difficulty is in that too 
many are unwilling to accept the 
remedy so long as they are able 
to continue and make the profits 
they are making. 

Q. Is it advisable for produc- 

ers to sell milk to stores and res- 

,’ taurants, or to distribute their 

_production direct to consumers? 

A. Under certain conditions 
there canbe no objection. How- 
ever, too often the producer enter- 
ing the market direct commences 
business by offering his supply at 
a price under that established for 
the market. This is what is known 
‘in most cases as bad competition 
among dealers and rather than 
lose customers in this way the 
dealer will generally offer to meet 
or undersell the price offered by 
the producer. If the dealer is 
obliged to do very much of this, 
he finds it necessary. to reduce 
prices to all his trade for it would 
be poor policy on his part to main- 
tain two prices to. the trade. 
When this comes it means a re- 
duction to producers also. To a 
limited “extent producers can. sell 
milk direct if they refrain from 
price cutting. If a good quality 
milk is put out and a special trade 
built up on quality such milk 
ought to command an extra price 
from consumers. It must be un- 
derstood that only a small part of 
milk produced can be sold direct 
and therefore the idea is generally 
disfavored. 

Q. How low would consumers’ 
prices go if losses were eliminated 
on manufactured milk? 

A. Retail prices might go as 
low as 8 cents per quart. 

Q. Would these lower prices 
inerease consumption? 

A. They would probably do so 
providing the quality of milk held 
good, but if producers lessened 
their efforts in caring for the pro- 
duct due to low prices it is pos- 
sible even less milk would be con- 
sumed, At the present time there 
is some complaint the quality of 
milk is lower than that of a year 
ago. 

Q. ds it good business for pro- 
ducers to lessen their efforts to 
produce good’ milk if the price 
goes down? 


A. No. Absolutely not, for it 
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while res could not. 
who have no surplus have insisted 
upon producers disregarding the 
plan and in many cases they have 
done so. Some producers not be- 
longing to the organization and 
shipping to a dealer who carries 


no. surplus have been able to sell - 


their milk every day. They look 


- upon this as an act*of showing 


more ability to sell milk than the 
organization and could eause dis- 
content among members of the D. 
C. 8S. Co. In a few eases the plan 
has had -severe criticism from 
members. Perhaps the~ greatest 
disadvantage is in that to pro- 
vide fresh milk it would cause 
small dealers to seek supply from 
non-members if the plan operated 
for any length of time. In a few 
eases it has caused bad milk to be 
delivered and consumers not 
knowing the reason are placing 
the blame on producers. One 
bottle of poor milk spoils an ap- 
petite for a number of good ones. 


Q. Is the D. C. 8. Company or- 
ganized well enough and can _ it 
handle the present situation suc- 
cessfully ? 

A. From the standpoint of 
members, the D. C. S. Company is 
better organized than at any time 
in the past. There are yet many 
producers scattered throughout 
the district who do not belong and 


‘largely because no one has ever 


only complicates their problem , 


and lengthens the period of time 
during which low prices will pre- 
vail. Quality is always a benefit 
to producers and will bring the 
‘most money in the end. Quantity 
can be sacrificed, but not quality. 

Q. Does keeping one day’s 
milk home each week solve the 
surplus problem? 

A. It has helped as a tempor- 
ary arrangement to hold a fair 
price to producers until other 
plans could be considered. It is 


not a practical solution for any * 


length of time for it does not take 
care of surplus in proportion to 
the amount carried by a dealer. 


Some dealers could allow three 
days’ milk to be left on the farm 


asked them to become a member. 
While these non-members consti- 


tute a small per cent of producers, © 


it is a fact they are in sufficient 
numbers to cause considerable 
damage. In some manner. there 


should be an effort made to can-~ 


vass évery county and secure sig- 
natures on contracts or at least 
have the name of each non-mem- 
ber, amount of milk produced and 
the place of shipment. As to 
whether the D. C.S. Company can 
successfully handle the present 
situation depends the confidence 
and absolute support producers 
place behind it. The D. C. S. 
Company is nothing more than the 
will of its members and if the 
minds work together properly, 
benefits will continue to come. 


<r 


PENNSYLVANIA BREEDERS 


AND DAIRYMEN 


This resolution of the Pennsyl- 
vania Breeders’ and Dairymen’s 
Association was adopted in con- 
vention at Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, January 26, 1922, re filled 
milk: 

Whereas, The traffic in cocoa- 
nut oil and skimmed milk com- 
pounds, commonly known as fill- 
ed milk, has been shown to be a 
fraud .on the consuming public, 
to endanger public health and to 
be a menace to the dairy industry, 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, That 
the Pennsylvania State Breeders’ 
and Dairymen’s Association en- 
dorses all legislation, state and 


national, that will prohibit the 


manufacture and sale of such com- 
pounds and that today we par- 
ticularly urge the passage of the 
Voigt Bill (H. R. 8086), now 
pending in the United States 
House of Representatives. 


= 


MISS MARJORIE SIX 
Nutrition Specialist 


‘As a definite part of the edu- - 


cational work which is to be car- 
ried on by the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council, a nutritional pro- 
gram is being outlined and con- 
ducted under the direction of 
Miss Marjorie Six, organizer and 
nutrition specialist from the Na- 
tional Dairy Council. 

Miss Six has just come from 
Canton, Ohio, where a very suc- 
cessful Milk for Health Campaign 
was conducted for several months. 

She is a graduate of the Home 
Economics Department of the 
University of Wisconsin, having 
had some of her schooling at 
Lewis Institute in Chicago and at 
Columbia University. Miss Six 
has had special training in dairy 
educational work. She was the 
winner of a scholarship which the 
Sharples Separator Co. awarded 
in the University of Wisconsin, 
as in several other Universities in 
the United States, for the purpose 
of training suitable persons for 
dairy educational work. She also 


had several years experience in 


nutrition work as a teacher of Do- 
mestic Science before she took up 
milk campaign work, and comes 
to the Pittsburgh District Dairy 


‘ Council well recommended. 


The health program of the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 
is to be a permanent institution. 
‘‘One of the most vital needs of 
today,’’ says Miss Six, ‘‘is educa- 
tion along nutritional lines, and 
one of the purposes of the organi- 
zation is to educate the general 
public as to the value of dairy 
products in contributing to the 
health and eficiency of men, wo- 
men and children.’ 

It is not the purpose of the 
Council to duplicate efforts made 
by other educational and health 
agencies, but to co-operate with 
the different organizations in the 
Pittsburgh district who are doing 
work along these lines. 


HOLSTEIN SALE 


Sale of Registered Holsteins — 


will be held on Wednesday, May 
10, by the Trumbull County Hol- 
stein Breeders’ 
of F. J. MeCombs.. 


CSO) Lee a 


- milk is growing rapidly in the 


_have studied the problems of milk 


to 100,000 people had no p 


‘maintain a high standard 


Club at the gt 


“GROWING IN AMERI 


The practice of pasteurizing 


cities of this country, as shown — 
by figures collected by the United © 
States Department of Agricul=- 
ture. Through pressure of health * 
departments and through volun-— 
tary action by milk dealers, plant : 
after plant has switched over 
from raw milk. It is now gen- 
erally recognized by those who 


supply, that proper pasteurization 
does not injure the chemical or 
nutritive properties of milk, and 
that it does destroy all bacteria 
that may produce disease. Milk 
dealers know that milk so treated 
keeps better and satisfies custom- 
ers, and that it prevents outbreaks 
of disease which might cast dis. 
credit on their product and i ga 
their business. =~ 


With these facts in mind i 


of the cities with population of 

more than 500,000 reported more 
than half of their milk pasteur- ‘. 
ized, while in 1921 every city in 
this ‘class had a milk supply more ~ 
than 50 per cent of which w 
pasteurized. In 1915 more soe 
10 per cent of the cities of 


ized milk, but during the past 
year all of them had some part of © 
the supply pasteurized. - — 
The increase in pasteurizati 
in small cities 
striking. Take, for example, those _ 
from 10,000 to 25 ,000 population 
In 1915 about 40 -per cent had 
pasteurized milk; but in 19 
nearly 61 per cent had it. Ev 
in cities below 10,000 population 
pasteurization is becoming more 
common, ; eae 


WATCH FOR SOUR MILK” 


~ The time of year ie soon be 
here when complaints will be com- 
ing in concerning sour milk. The 
D. C. S. Company wants to mail 

tain a good quality product in 
order to hold as large a sale i 
milk as possible ta the consumi 
public. We can sell more go 
milk this spring and summer thi 
we can poor milk and members 
are asked to carefully watch © 


thus help to relieve some of ‘the 
surplus. 


Pure Bred Stock . 
and 4 
Farm Sales fi 


AUCTIONEER 
NUTWOOD,0. | 
Graduate of the Jones’ Nat’l. 


of Auctioneering, cies 
Tll., Olass 1910 


No Sale Too Far Write Me for D: 


sentence from Edition of 
-' February 22) 


« 


vs i , 
in their wild state and were a car- 


nivorous people, they were fine. 
But go and look at them today. 


There is no group of people in - 


the United States today that is dy- 
ing of tuberculosis more rapidly 
than the noncitizen Indians. Look 
at the Blackfeet Indians, and you 
will find that by middle age 
nearly every one of~-them has 
rheumatism so that he is unable 


what decrepit fashion. 
their teeth, and then look at the 


eration. - Primitive men pretty 
_generally had fine teeth, because 
most of them were carnivorous 
‘people, but look at those Indians 
today, and you will find they are 
deplorably bad. They are so in- 
fected and rotten that it is thru 
that most of them have gotten 
their rheumatism. They have 
plenty of fresh air, they have 
plenty of opportunity for exer- 
cise, but they ‘do not feel like tak- 
ing exercise. They sit there and 
grumble about their condition. © 
Take another illustration: 
There was no word in the primi- 
tive Eskimo language for tooth- 
ache. Why? They were a primi- 
tive and carnivorous people. But 
just inquire, if you care to, about 
the Eskimo people of the present 
_genefation along the north coast 
of Adaska. Men go up there with 
boats carrying United States gro- 
‘eeries . What kind - are they? 
They are all the kinds that keep. 
They are the kinds that the 
worms and bugs can not: live on, 
and therefore you can keep them 
in commerce almost indefinitely 
without any great hazard. They 
employ these men in whaling and 
Sealing and the like, and pay them 
in _ ordinary United States ero- 
ceries. Look at their teeth. The 
teeth of the present generation of 
Eskimos are just as bad as our 
teeth. gs Vo 
During the last two years we 


greatest national health problems, 
that is the problem of rickets in. 
children. Rickets is faulty bone 
erowth. I can not tell “you how 
frequent it is. Recovery is the 
rm ule, but recovery with physical 
inf ority is also the rule. Re- 
sovery with more or less physical 
deformity i is also the rule. I have 
a Ered physicians “in New York, 
Chicago, Baltimore, Detroit, and 
Other cities how many of the 
children of those cities, in their 
stimation, had contracted rick- 
ets. “Nobody knows. Of course, 
do not judge by their own 
etice, but they make various 
Dr. Hess, one of the 
ous “Ng in New York, 


‘ous artreee Bay that ae 


Now, when those Indians were © 


to get about except in a some-_ 
Look at. 


skulls of the prehistoric Indians 
and of Indians up to the last gen- 


hhave been studying one of the 


fag In Battintbie < some of the — 


50 to 60 per cent of our children 


have rickets in infancy. 


Some years ago I discovered 
how to produce rickets experi- 
mentally in an animal. This (ex- 
hibiting a photograph) represents 
two animals of the same age. One 
of them is a little runty, stunted 
thing, with rickets. The other is 
a normally developed animal. No- 
tice how contracted the thorax of 
this animal is; the space inside is 
too small. The lungs are cramped. 
There is no adequate room for 
heart action. Here is a cross sec- 
tion of the body just below the 
diaphragm. The lower picture 
represents the rickety one; you 
see the deformity there. 

Here (exhibiting picture) are 
two others. This shows you the 
exterior of the thorax of a normal 


rat and of one suffering from 


rickets. You notice his round 
shoulders, although he does not 
stand upright. You also notice 
the deformity in his breastbone. 

This is thicroscopical, gentle- 
men, but it is.a true picture of 
human rickets. It is what you 
would see in the bones of a baby 
that is dead from complicated 
rickets. 

This (exhibiting another pic- 
ture) illustrates the extreme de- 
formity produced in a rat by rick- 
etc. Notice that the thorax is 
pretty nearly divided into two 
chambers. The lungs lie in the 
back one next to the backbone, 
and the heart out in front. There 
is no room in there for anything 
else, and the stomach and spleen 
and viscera are pushed down- 
ward, making that pot-bellied ap- 
pearance that you see in children 
suffering with rickets. 

My parting ' statement, gentle- 
men, will be this, that there is no 
question but what milk is the only 
food for which there is no effec- 
tive substitute. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether there is some food 


value in skimmed milk, as to, 


whether we can not get along in 
some peculiar situation, that one 
might not get along if a suitable 
amount of eggs were included in 
the diet every day.. It is not a 
question whether technically you 
ean bring before a legislative com- 
-miittee of this sort a situation 
which might workin a satisfac- 
tory manner without this food. 
But this is the point, that we are 
educated to tse milk. We are a 


people who for hundreds: of gen-~ 


erations have depended upon 
dairy products as a prominent 
article of our diet. We know how 


to use it, and we like it. We have . 


an agricultural, industry which 
can not remain a permanent one 
.—there can be no permanent sys- 
tem of agriculture without an 
animal to go with it. Which ani- 
mal industry are you going to 
maintain ? 

This is not a public health as- 
pect in its nearer relations, but in 
its fundamental relations it is. 
How are you going to maintain a 
permanent system of agriculture? 


ig aa) 


farms. 
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‘Voight Bill 
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. MILK PRICES FOR MARCH, 1922 
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Cream shipments to all markets 50 warts per lb. butterfat. 
Tested milk on all markets sold on 3.5 basis. 
Butterfat Differential—5 cents one-tenth point up or down. 


country plant. 


These markets sell on a surplus plan by~ taking average 
“amount of shipments during last six months of 1921 as base and paying 
Pittsburgh delivered price on 80 per cent of base. 


Balance is sold at 


NOTE—Milk sold on all markets for month with understanding 


one-seventh is to be held on farm. 


A 


Phosphorus and potassium are the 
limiting factors in the 
America. We have not. deposits 
of- phosphorus and no adequate 
deposits of ealcium that will meet 
the agricultural needs “of this 
country for fertilizer. If we are 
going to take off the farms con- 
tinually the cereals and other 
crops, if we are going to remove 
the valuable food from the farm, 
then we sell the fertility of our 
You will be doing then 
what has been done in New Eng- 
land, in New York, in Pennsyl- 


.Vania, and is now being done in 


the Northwestern States; you will 
crop your soils out until they will 
produce no more, until certain ele- 
ments are put back, because they 
were robbed from the soil. 

Mr. Voigt... May I ask you a 
few questions, Doetor? You do 
not -claim that there is anything 
intrinsically injurious in those 
milk substitutes? 

Dr. McCollum. There may be 


nothing intrinsically injurious in 


them, but they are an inferior 
product. Ido not know how 
many children are fed on those 
substitutes for milk; perhaps 
none, but there is danger that 
there will be. How many ignor- 


soil of 


ant people in the crowded quart- 
ers of the cities, how many for- 
elgners who know too little Eng- 
lish to read a label and to under- 
stand the finer points of the 
thing—how many of them are 
likely to feed dn infant on this 
canned milk? JI guarantee that 


any infant, that is fed for a few ~ 


weeks on one of these milk sub- 
stitutes will develop rickets as 
severe as you see it right here. 
(Exhibiting photograph.) 

So my suggestion is that we do 
everything that is in our power to 
maintain at its full tide an in- 
dustry. so important as the dairy 
industry, and to bring the Ameri- 
can cow into competition with a 
cocoanut grove is an injustice. 


ACTUAL MONEY 


you guard carefully, but eyesight, the 

greatest and most valuable form of 

personal wealth, is often handled as 

carelessly as though it were so much 

sand. 

Let the Bank Care for Your Money 
‘ Let Me Care for Your EYES 


I am competent, reliable and cour- 
teous. I do what I promise, promise 
nothing I cannot do. A trial will 
convince you. 


PHRRY 
Phone 1087-R 


Market St. WARREN, OHIO 
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MILK BILLS PAST DUE 


An inereasing number of deal- 
ers are getting behind in their 
payments to farmers. Some of 
this does not look promising and 
it again raises the subject among 
producers of trying to have State 
Laws passed which will require 
dealers to give bond for payment 
of milk purchased. 

It is some question whether it is 
possible to secure legislation of 
this nature and at this time the 
inereasing number of cases makes 
it desirable to adopt more strin- 
gent credit regulations on the 
part of the dairy organizations. 

There is no question that deal- 


ers have been called upon to grant ~ 


eredit to their trade to amounts 
which places them in financial 
trouble, but it is not a satisfac- 
tory arrangement for them to use 
the producers’ money in advane- 
ing these credits without taking 
these producers into their confi- 
dence. There is every reason to 
believe that producers will co- 
operate to further the trade in 
milk and dairy products and even 
to the point of allowing reason- 
able delay in making payment 
providing producers have reason- 
able assurance it is good business 
and their money is safe. 

It would seem entirely proper 
to require adequate financial 
statements of concerns that fail to 
pay their producers on time, and 
which would serve as a basis to 
determine the practibility of 
credit extension to them. In event 
these statements were not forth- 
coming or in case the dealer was 
shown to be insolvent and could 
not give a practical plan to solve 
his financial troubles, the organi- 
zation would be entirely justified 


Right re- - 
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in seeking appointment of a re- 
ceiver to handle the business. 

A few cases handled in this 
manner would entirely change the 
attitude of financing the milk 
business to so large extent thru 
the producer without his consent. 


THE MORE UNIFORM PRO- 


DUCTION OF MILK 


Studies being made through the 


office of the D. C. 8. Company » 


have brought out the problem in 
a more definite way of whether it 
is economically proper to continue 
to foster a more uniform produc- 
tion of milk throughout the year. 
There are certain arguments most 
favorable to doing so but since 
the organization has secured more 


data and facts concerning the- 


marketing problem in this dis- 
trict,there is evidence that winter 
dairying has already reached a 
point where it is impractical for 
producers to build any further 
production during the winter 
months. 

The winter producer must re- 
ceive a higher price for milk than 
the producer depending largely 
upon grass and forage for feed. 
This condition makes it undesir- 
able to produce any great quan- 
tity of milk over fluid demands in 
the winter months if the excess 
must be manufactured and sold in 
competition with the— national 
market. 

The studies have not advanced 
far enough to determine this 
question conclusively, but in the 
near future it seems probable the 
D. C. S. Company will be in a 
position to advise producers in a 
way they can better determine 
what policy they wish to follow. 


CONSIDER SLOGANS 


Some two hundred slogans had 
been submitted in the ‘‘Slogan 
Contest’’ and the matter was up 
of selecting the most appropriate. 
After going over those submitted, 
the Committee had selected 25 of 
those considered the best, but ex- 
EeSOn was made that inasmuch 

“the organization. wanted a 
Sean 6f merit and endurance, 
they were not of the opinion any 
of those submitted could be select- 
ed and be satisfactory. It was 
then decided to keep the contest 
open until the next meeting of the 
Advisory Council to be held in 
June. In the next issue of the Re- 
porter will be published a state- 
ment of the Committee setting 
forth their ideas more definitely 
coneerning a slogan. 


SUPPORT VOIGHT BILL 


A large number of members 
have written to their congressman 
in behalf of the Voight Bill and 
favorable replies are being re- 
ceived according to letters being 
forwarded to the Reporter. A few 
Locals have drawn up petitions 
and forwarded to the Congress- 
man. ; 

The Voight Bill will be a hard 
blow to imitation milk manufac- 
turers if passed, but a decided 


benefit to dairymen and the con- 


suming publie. 


CAN DISCONTINUE SHIP. s 


MENTS FOR TIME 


Many are inquiring whether 
they might discontinue shipping 
to country plants for a period of 
time and whether the country 
plants would refuse to receive 
their milk when they wished to 
resume shipping. 

' Members of the D. C. S. Com- 


‘pany, 
wish to discontinue shipping for a 
short period can do so without 
‘trouble by notifying the D. C. S._ 


wish to enter the plants. 


aie foe proper rea n 


Company office when they wish to 
discontinue and when they again — 
The | 
dealers will refuse, however, to- 
receive shipments again if the — 
producer ships to other buyers 

during the period a producer may 

be out of the plant. 


Sect oe . 


PUBLIC SALE: 


Complete 
Dispersal 
Sale 


ment, 


ee old, weight 1350. 


per cow sold. 


machine ; side delivery rake; 


1 1 Tapa ae ote eel aioli 


et Stes 
‘ 


Of regiwteréd grade Hole cattle ae complete farming Equip- 


Ail Cortland, 0., Wednesday, March 1, Wee 


beginning at 10 o’clock sharp, two and one-half miles west of Cort 
land and three-quarters mile north ot Experiment Farm. —_ 
FOUR HORSES 


One pair matched sorrel mares 6 and 7 years old, weight 2800 
; 1 black gelding 5 years old, weight 1500; 1 black mare Se 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE epieear 
Accredited Herd Tubercular Tested — = 
Certificate No. 16428 - 
Herd Sire Emperor Burk Segis Walker NG 2647 82, 3 yrs. Old 


. Two yearling bulls, Emperor Segis Beets No. 355516; ea 
preor De Kol Burke Sesis No. 355517. 

Bessie Huidekoper 2d No. 177188, 10 years old; 
Aaggie Netherlands 2d No. 103648, 15 yrs. old; Nina Nether 
‘lands De Kol Burke No. 201577, 9 years old; Kringle Mercede 
De Kol No. 435935, 4 years old; Johanna Oakdale Kordyke No 
523304, 3 years old; Mercedes De Kol Huidekoper No. 5233038, 3 
years old; Gerda Sylvester Pontiae 2d No. 639976, 2 years old 
Korndyke De Kol Barrington No. 606909, 2 years old; Korndyke 
Sadie Vale Aaggie No. 606910, 2 years old; Bessie De Kol Sadie 
Vale No. 639975, 2 years old; Fonda Aaggie Burke No. 694406, 1 
year old; Johanna Oakdale Segis No. 691828, 8 months old. 

Production 1920, 8,373 lbs. per cow sold; 


Three calves will be registered . 
Six grade cows, good ones, 4 to 8 years old. 
» FARMING TOOLS 


Fordson Tractor; Fordson plow ; double disk harrow; sprin 
tooth harrow; 2 smoothing harrows; 1 Superior grain disk drill 
1 hoe corn planter ; lime spreader ; Deering binder ; corn binde: 
and loader; 1 Papec ensilage cutter, 
dump rake; 
gang plow; 3 walking plows ; D) riding cultivators ; 2 walking eul 
tivators; 1 land roller; manure spreader; 1 International feed 
grinder; + Sharples eream separator; Empire milking machine, 
double unit; 1 Ford truck; 1 dump wagon; 1 four in. tire wago 
1 three in. tire wagon; 1 ‘two in. tire wagon; 2 buggies; 2 set 
bob sleds; 1 concrete mixer; 1 buzz saw; wheel barrows; 1 D 
mestic Diaphragm pumping outfit, 6000 gal. cap. per hour ; 
Centrifugal pump, capacity 250 to 300-eal. per minute, and nul 
erous small tools and other articles not mentioned. 

Hay in Barn—About 15 or 18 tons of Haye a oe ete 


Free Lunch at Noon 


‘\ E. and J. P. DILLEY, Owners” 


Terms—2, 4 and 6 mos. bankable notes bearing 7% aie 
F. W. ‘Thompson, Auctioneer 2 


“<0 
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1921, 8,200 lbs 


; hay loader; Deering mowin. 
hay” ‘tedder; Olive 


D. D. Kellogg, 


Eat 


j K Advisory Council of 
the D. C. 8S. Company 
held in Youngstown on 

= Friday, March 3, was 
well attended and held 
unusual interest. Many import- 
ant matters of. policy were dis- 
cussed and the many statements 
made show a keen interest and 
much better understanding of the 
organization’s problems when 
compared with meetings in the 
earlier existence of the Advisory 

Council. The real problems are 

coming to be separated from the 

imaginary ones and in advance- 
ment the organization is progress- 
ing rapidly on a good sound basis. 


_ After reading minutes of prev- 
ious meetings and receiving re- 
ports from the Secretary and 
Treasurer, the meeting was open- 
ed for discussion and the balance 
f the day largely spent in con- 


problems presented. 


' At the February meeting a sug- 
gestive plan’ was presented for 
handling surplus milk. The plan 
was given more for the purpose of 
aising discussion and_ interest 
mong members* and develop- 
ents since then show the mem- 
bers of the organization have 
been well repaid for having done 
o. The Board of Directors are 
now placed in the position of 
knowing the sentiment and de- 
sires of the members in regard to 


N atch Advisory Council 


sidering arguments pro and con . 
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Meeting Held 


this matter and further considera- 
tions can take into account the de- 
sires of members with more accur- 
acy. 

One feature brought out strong- 
ly is that members prefer not to 
have a surplus milk under which 
they would receive two prices for 
their milk. They would rather 
have a plan under which a uni- 
form price is received by all pro- 
ducers. It is not very generally 
desired for the price to be based 
upon the production of certain 
months. 


Much discussion was raised 
over the keeping of milk on the 
farm one day of the week and the 
way in which it has worked dur- 
ing the past month, and sentiment 
showed members to have taken to 
“this proposition very favorably. 
The discussion showed some few 
to desire all milk to be sold even 
if at a lower price. Others were 
willing to keep one day each week 
on the farm but no more, and still 
others intimated they would be 
willing to keep two or three days 
if necessary. 

It was explained that it would 
be impractical to attempt to keep 
all surplus on the farm for in the 
months of May and June from 
65% to 70% o all milk produced 
will be surplus. For the months 
of February and March one day 
a week will not take care of near- 
ly all surplus on the market but 
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Advisory Council members agreed 
with the Board of Directors the 
action during these two months 
have been the most practical 
thing they could do under the 
circumstances, It has _ surely 


Five 


helped the organization to deter- 
mine the status of every dealer 
and the knowledge will be worth 
much to produeers in the future. 


Read the advertisements, 
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Sedan, - - 
Coupe, . 


Office, Main 6411 
House, “ 5475 
G. S: Brockway 
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GRANT SIX 


Be ie i Se le a ae ie Sa ae Se Se ae ae | 


Touring, 5-passenger, $1,450.00 
Roadster, 2-passenger, 


Complete with spare Tire and Bumper 


Grant Six Sales & Service 


1,450.00 
- 2,050.00 
- 1,975.00 


1742 Market St. 
Youngstown, O. 
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Please mention you read_this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 
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, You will use 
Limesione ihis Spring- 
Orders musi be mailed 


al once Lo insure Delivery ‘ 


. The Cavbon Limestone Co. 


Youngslown, Ohio 
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NEW CO-OPERATIVE MARK- 
ETING LAW 


Asked to explain the signifi- 
cance of the Capper-Volstead co- 
operative marketing law, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace made 
the following comment: 

The Capper-Volstead co-opera- 
tive marketing law, signed by the 
President, is the result of several 
years of effort on the part of 
farmers to clear up their legal, 
and therefore their economic, 
status from a national standpoint. 


The new law expressly author- 


izes farmers and others engaged 
in the production of agricultural 
products, including nut and fruit 
growers, to act together in asso- 
ciations for the purpose of mark- 
eting their products collectively 
in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 

On the other hand, the interests 
of consumesr and the public gen- 
erally are safeguarded, sinee the 
Seeretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to proceed against an as- 
sociation of this sort if he finds 
that it is operating in restraint of 
trade to the extent that prices of 
farm produces are unduly enhane- 
ed. For such eases, a special pro- 
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ceeding is authorized. | The See- 


retary of Agriculture will hold 
hearings and determine all the 
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facts before action is taken in the - 


courts. 

These associations may incor- 
porate, or not, according to the 
wishes of their members, and have 
capital stock if they so desire. 
They may also have marketing 
agencies in common. They must 


4 


be operated for the mutual bene- — 


fit of their members but may also 
deal inthe products of non-mem- 
bers, with the express limitation 


that the value of such products — 


must not exceed the value of the 


products of their members. It is 
required that they comply with 
either of the provisions that no 
member shall have more than one 


vote and that dividends shall not 


exceed eight per cent. 
Farmers have always felt that 


conditions governing the market- 


ing of their products are essen- 
tially different from those gagvern- 
ing the marketing of the products 
of other industries, and that if 
they are able to be on a compar- 
able basis without being deprived 
of individuality in production, 
they must have the right to bar- 
gain collectively. 


This “Triple-Sized” wallboart! 


best stands wet conditions © 


ORNELL is the popular wallboard 
with’ Dairymen, because, as the 
Master Carpenter says, “This wallboard 
is made of pure wood fiber, “Triple-Sized” 
in the. process. This gives these rigid 
panels triple the protection of ordinary 
wallboard against moisture, expansion 
and contraction.” 

Use Cornell not only for lining your 
homes and tenant houses, but for cow 
barns, milk houses, ice houses and every 
place where moist conditions call for 
this durable ‘“Friple-Sized” board. 

Why use lath’and plaster, or ceiling 
Aumber, sheathing or ship-lap when Cor- 
nell costs so little? 


Any man who can handle a hammer 
and saw can quickly apply these panels 


to the joists and studding. : 
Cornell’s handsome ‘‘Oatmeal”’ finish 

beautifies the home like costly wall- 

paper. It comes all primed for paint- 


ing—‘‘Mill-Primed.” .This saves much : 
work and expense. : 

’ Unlike heavy -plaster-board, Cornell 
does not crack or break in hauling. So 
take a bundle home on your next trip 
from town and keep handy on the place. 
For sale by leading lumber and supply 
dealers. ; 

New free color-book No. 0P-\ of ‘Cornell 
Interiors’’ ready! Mail the coupon 
Cornell Wood Products Co. 
General Offices: 190 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Water Power, Mills and Timberlands in Wisconsin 


| For Book and Sample 


| Send free color-book ‘No. OP-1 of “Cornell | 
| Interiors,” sample board and prices to 


jane | 


| Mail this to Cornell Wood Products Co., | 5 
190 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. : 
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Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 
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The new law expressly recog- i f o 
would otherwise be obliged to 


nizes these contentions and great- 
ly reduces the possibility of liti- 
gation which farmers’ marketing 
associations have frequently faced 
in the!past when they have asso- 
ciated themselves together for 
their mutual benefit. _ 


BANKING BY MA 


4 os eh eee 
Officers of the Citizens” Savings 


Company, whose advertisement 
appears in this issue, state they 
wish to be of serviee to rural com- 
munities and accordingly will ac- 
cept deposits by mail when made 
by personal check or money order. 
They plan this for the conven- 


A DRESSY TOPCOAT 
A Waterproof Raincoat 


By merely reversing the coat 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
2 Coats for the Price of 1 
Nobody should be without one. 
Made of the finest materiale 
(Black or Brown). Sues 
Sent To You on Approval 
State 


Breast Measurements, 
color. Deposit $8.95 with post- 
man when coat is delivered. 

-“Money refunded if not satisfied. 

STANDARD RAINCOAT CO. 
163 W. 21st St., Dept. F 
“i New York 
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_Sir John Falstaff—‘Boy?”’ 


.Sir John—‘‘What money is in my purse?’ 
Page—‘‘Seven groats and twe pence.”? 


Sir John—‘‘I can get no remedy against this eS 
consumption of the purse; borrowing only — 
lingers and lingers it out, but the disease isin- 
curable.’’—King Henry IV. PCIE 


_ for this common complaint. 


“TOTAL RESOURCES—OVER 
. THIRTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
_ ° YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO pS 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen 


ience of their depositors wh 


come to their place of business. — 

In the securing of advertising, 
this publication has always looked 
primarily to the interests of the 
readers by ascertaining the reli- 
Ability of advertisers. In this case 
we learn the State Banking Hx- 
aminers in their last two reports 
had neither criticism or sugge 
tion to make and reported the in 
stitution to be within every re- 
quirement of the State banking 
department. stay, REE a 


- When you obey your superior, y: 
instruct your inferior. 2 


8-Piece Set 
_as Illustrated 
Heavy brass 
metal in all 
finishes; wir 
ed -complete with 
lassware. Ready to 
be installed, only 
$24.5 


"when fixtures are 4 
-livered. Satisfac 


ny 
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Systematic saving is the only known eure - 
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EXPOSE ATTEMPT TO FEED 
STARVING CHILDREN OF 
“EUROPE ON IMITA- 
TION MILK 


An attempt to devitalize needy, 
starving European children by 
having them fed imitation milk 
has been exposed. 


This semi-barbarous effort was 
made by a trading’ corporation, 
with a head offiee in New York 
City. 

It endeavored to have the 
American Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee, according to a verified 
‘statement by an officer of the or- 
ganization, purchase some 30,000 
eases of imitation milk for child 
feeding in Europe. This com- 
mittee is internationally known as 
the Quaker Relief and has its 
principal office in Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

These facts were brought out 
by R. W. Balderston, secretary of 
the Inter-State Dairy Council, at 
a hearing before the Judiciary 
Committee of the New Jersey As- 
sembly, on a bill prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of imita- 
tion milk in that state. Mr. Bal- 
derston filed with the Committee 
a written statement from the 
Friends’ Service Committee sus- 
taining these charges. The full 
significance’ of this attempt is 
made plain by referring to the 
testimony of Dr. E. V. McCollum, 
of Johns Hopkins University, 
stated at a recent hearing on the 
Voigt Bill (H. R., 8086), before 
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the Agricultural Committee. This 
noted authority said that he 
‘‘would guarantee that any infant 


-fed for a few weeks on one of 
_ these imitation milks would de- 


velop rickets and an eye disease, 
known as xeropthalmia;’’ It can 
be easily imagined what the effect 
would be on the already greatly 
undernourished children of Eu- 
rope, were they fed on these milk 
substitutes. 


DEVIOUS METHODS OF 
MERCHANTS 


Fraudulent. selling methods by 
merchants, in connection with the 
marketing of imitation milk are 
common. They cover a_ wide 
range. Imitation milk has been 
recommended by many for infant 
and child feeding. They are sold 
as being as good as and even bet- 
ter than standard brands of evap- 
orated milk. Their use is urged 
for everything you would use 
other standard brands of evapor- 
ated milk for. 

Imitation milk is largely niark- 
eted in districts or territories 
populated by the poorer, the un- 
educated and the foreign born. 

It costs less to manufacture 
imitation milk than it does to 
make straight whole evaporated 
milk. The public, however, does 
not always profit by this. Un- 
scrupulous dealers put on, as a 
rule, all the traffic will bear. As 
much and even more is frequently 
charged for imitation -as is ob- 


Fwo Streams 
of Protit 


No matter what your system of 
farming may be or where you live, 
you need a De Laval Separator 


and some cows. 


other. 


EASY TERMS 


Sold on such easy terms that it 
Will pay for itself while you are 
using it. See your De Laval 
Agent now or write us about get- 


NEW YORK 
ting a new one. 


Cows furnish the best, market 
for your feeds, and they keep the 
fertility of the soil on your farm. 

Then the De Laval separates the 
cream, which brings you ina steady 
cash income, and leaves the skim- 
milk in the best condition for feed- 
ing calves, pigs and chickens. 

This is the surest, safest and 
most profitable system of farm- 
ing—and the De Laval Separator 

. has made it possible. 
original separator, skims cleaner, 
lasts longer, turns easier than any 

There are over 2,500,000 

De Laval Separators in use the 

world over —about as many as all 
the rest put together. 

De Laval has always led in every 

important separator improvement 
and is recognized everywhere as 
the world’s standard. 

You may be wasting enough 
cream to pay for a De Laval by 
using a worn-out separator or by 
hand skimming. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E, Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 


It is the 


The 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 
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tained for 
milk, 

Testifying before this com- 
mittee, Dr. E. V. McCollum, the 
international scientifie authority 
on nutrition and diet, said, ‘‘Imi- 
tation milk lacks value when com- 
pared to whole milk in the diet. 
Rats fed on a diet containing imi- 
tation milk did not grow or de- 
velop normally. They rapidly de- 
veloped the eye disease and rick- 
ets. Those fed on a diet in which 
whole evaporated milk replaced 
the imitation milk grew normally 
and were in perfect-health.’’ He 
said ‘‘that the vegetable oils, such 
as cocoanut oil, used in making 
imitation milk, did not contain 
any of the vitamines. To promote 
growth and health, particularly in 
infants and children, a diet con- 
taining the necessary vitamines in 
sufficient quantity was absolutely 
essential.’’ 


straight evaporated 


Seven 


NEW JERSEY MOVES TO 
ABOLISH TRAFFIC 


These damaging facts were es- 
tablished at a hearing on Assem- 
bly Bill No. 4, introduced by Mr, 


Sexsmith. This bill was practie- 
ally identical with a bill to pro- 
hibit the manufacture and sale of 


filled milk in New Jersey, which 
was passed at the last session of 
the legislature. This bill, how- 
ever, was not signed by Governor 
Edwards. 

One middle western manufac- 
turer of imitation milk, it was 
shown at this hearing, had been 
offering the product, jointly with 
whole evaporated milk at a re- 
cent Pure Food Show. It was sold 
as three cans of milk. Two eans 
were whole evaporated milk. The 
other was imitation milk 


Read the advertisements. 


he Feed that 


"in every dealers 


and 1s 


stock 


contained in — 


every high producing 


dairy ration 


BUFFALO 
‘CORN GLUTEN’ 


Corn Drdduets Refining Co. A 


New York 


_ Chicago 


_ “Also manufacturers of © 


“DIAMOND 


CORN GLUTEN - 
MEALS oe 


Guaranteed : 404, Protein : ihe 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 
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HOUSEKEEPERS CLUB 
ADOPT RESOLUTION 


¢ 

A resolution condemning ‘‘fill- 
ed milk’’ was adopted by the 
Housekeepers’ Club of Pitts- 
burgh on February 9, when it met 


in regular session in the Hotel 


Chatham. The resolution read: 
‘‘Resolved, That we, members of 
the Housekeepers’ Glub of Pitts- 
burgh, indorse the Voight bill, 
which prohibits the manufacture 
and shipment of filled milk in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, and 
that we as individual members 


write to our representative in. 


Congress urging their support of 
this measure.”’ 

It must be evident to every 
member of the D. C. S. Company 
that action of this kind would not 
come were producers uot working 
together and trying to foster good 
faith of consumers. 


‘“‘CREAMLESS COFFEE”’ 


How do you take your coffee? 
-With cream or with cocoanut oil? 
Restaurants and hotels, particu- 
larly in the poorer districts of 
cities and towns are extensive 
purchasers of imitation milk. How 
can the public identify it? Res- 
taurant cream bears no _ label. 
Photographs were introduced, 


however, showing the use of imi- . 


tation milk in the kitchen and on 
some restaurant tables. , 
Imitation milk looks like evap- 
orated milk and tastes like evap- 
orated milk, but it lacks the nec- 
essary elements of nutrition found 
in. whole milk. The public de- 


PUBLIC. SALE 


We the undersigned are heavily overstocked and will sell on the Robert B. Cox farm, on the brick oad kage Soffer 


min supply. 
Imitation milk has been used i in 


child feeding as was definitely | 


proven by surveys recently made. 
Instances were cited where moth- 
ers were feeding babies in arms 
and children up to 10 years of age. 
These children were fed the sub- 


stitute regularly in place of milk. 


Some of these children had been 


in organized mal-nutrition classes 


and were still below normal 

weight for their age and height. 
What is to become of the dairy 

industry if imitation milk is used 


for child feeding in Europe? The 


export of filled cheese killed the 
market for American 


milk from killing the market for 


American evaporated whole milk 


in foreign markets? 

Efforts to safeguard the public 
have not been successful. Not- 
withstanding the labels, which 
stated what was in the container, 
evidence shows that consumers 
were sold the product as milk. 


A DANGEROUS PRACTICE 


Please permit me to call the at- 
tention 
dangerous practice of throwing 
boards down with nails sticking 
from them, and leaving them lay- 


“ing around, a constant danger to 


barefoot children or anyone with 
worn thin shoe soles. 

This is a very common habit 
and causes many deaths from 
tetanus or lockjaw unless attend- 
ed to promptly and skillfully. 


son and Andover, about one and one-half south of 


DORSH’T STATION, Beginning at 10 O’clockx Sharp 


WEDNESDAY, oo 
28 Head of Registered Holstein Friesian Cattle — Se 


Almost all these cattle have A. R. O. records ranging from 16 Ib two year olds to 18- 20 and 22 Ib three and ~ 
Some are bred to King Pontiac Segis Fayne No. 218275, 


four year olds, and are just fresh or close up springers, 


who is a son of King of the Pontiacs and Edith Fayne, No. 113358, whose record is 27.16 Ibs. butter and 571.40 Ibs. 
milk in seven days, made from three quarters of an udder, 
131812, who is one of the best sons of Gordon Glen Pontiac, No. 43473, and Bey Pauline Johanna, No. 88649, a 
whose record is 33.81 tbs, butter, 635.40 Ibs. milk in seven days. 


These cows are mostly all young cows and heifers and will be sold under positive guarantee. 
cows are on the accredited list and we will stand tuberculin test on the others if desired. % gre 


We will sell a few heifer calves and a few outstanding bull calves from these good cows and bulls, 


TWO HEAD HORSES 


One chestnut sorrel mare, weight about 1500 Ibs. seven years old. One bay gelding, wei about 1450 Bs, po 


eight years old. This is an exceptionally good pair. 


One 1917 model Chalmers automobile in excellent running condition. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


1-ton auto trailer, 1 sulky plow, 1 disc harrow, 1 mowing machine and other articles too numerous to mention. 


TERMS—All sums of $10.00 and under cash. Over ten dollars, a nine or twelve months on bankable | 
Two per cent off for cash where entitled to credit. : 


notes. 


Peck & Peck Auctioneers 
W. 8. Crow in the Box 


ROBERT B. COX 
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Lunch Served on the Grounds 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 
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abroad. What is to hinder filled 


of your readers to the 


'5 Yo% INTERE ST 


and your money safe 


Red, 


) 
We pay 51% per cent interest on time corahienten of ee te 
ti of $100.00 or more, it-left with us for six months. 


=I) 
AS We pay 5 per cent interest on deposits of $100.00 or ices A 
i from date of deposit to date of withdrawal ate ee | 
3 is left not less than 30 days. 


Money deposited with us is subject to nde at any 
| time. We operate under the Building and Loan Laws of Ohio 
2 and are subject to State ‘inspection. Practically all of our 
funds are loaned on real estate in Mahoning and adjoining 
counties in Ohio in amounts of not more than 60 pee cent of 
the appraised value. 


BANK BY MAIL 


For your convenience we will accept aenoates made by 
mail. If deposits are made by mail they should come either 
by money order or check, giving full name and address of 
sender. Acknowledgments of all deposits received by mail 
are made promptly. Depositors should state if they desire 
time certificates of deposit entitling holder to higher Uae I 
rate. 


Citizen’s Savings Co. | 
5 Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio 
START AN ACCOUNT BY MATL TODAY 
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The others are bred to Finderne Vanity Pontiac, No. 


Some of these 
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VOLUME V 
NUMBER 6 


Nation-Wide 


Washington, D. C—A strong 
moral wave is rolling over the 
country against the imitation milk 
traffic. Every day seores of Ict- 
ters are pouring in to Congress- 
‘men from their constituents urg- 
“ing speedy action on the Voight 
Bill, H. R. 8086, to prohibit the 
movement in interstate commerce 
‘and export to foreign lands of 
oiled milk. And every day addi- 
tional Congressmen are declaring 
themselves for this measure. They 
have been particularly impressed 
by the number of women’s organ- 
izations that are putting them- 
selves on record against the con- 
“tinuation of the traffic. They 
ees also come to realize that the 
ell as state legislation. 


agricultural districts are aroused 
and determined to have federal as 
eral se ia or restrictive state 
Jaws dealing with this problem 


, 
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_ have been passed in thé states of. 

Ohio, Colorado, Utah, California, 
| Oregon, Wisconsin, Maryland and 
Florida. Legislation is pending 
in New York, New Jersey, Vir- 
a and Kentucky. Representa- 
ves of the National Milk Produc- 
‘s’ Federation and its member 
organizations are keeping in close 
touch with the nation-wide fight. 
i 


EW YORKERS FIGHT OILED 
MILK 


Biany: N. YA bill prohibit- 
the manufacture and sale of 
led ‘milk was passed in the New 
k Senate at Albany on March 
The measure will be acted 
upon in the Assembly this week. 
_ There was much rejoicing 
among friends of the bill over its 
uccess as it looked for a few dark 
hours as if the opponents might 
bring about its defeat. The oppo- 
nents had a strong lobby on the 
it b from start to finish. 

Those familiar. with the situa- 
at Albany are confident that 
e Senate measure will be aecep- 
as a substitute for the Assem- 
y bill and will go through with 


| 
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men’s Federation of Clubs, 
‘:p) resenting 300,000 organized 
vomen, are supporting the bill, 
d representatives of the Dairy- 
(a Sa Co-operative Asso- 
epresenting over 60, 000 


REPRESENTING CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYMEN’S | ORGANIZATION 


OF OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 


A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
' Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


MARCH 20, 1922 


they can in favor of the legisla- 
tion. A flood of letters has been 
received by the legislators and 
there is every prospect for passage 
by the Assembly of the bill. 


CONTEST IN KENTUCKY 


Frankfort, Ky—A bitter con- 
test has been in progress in the 
Kentucky legislature over the 
farmer-consumer bill to prohibit 
the addition of vegetable oils to 
ice-cream and the sale of oiled 
milk compound. The bill is 
known as Senate Bill No. 232. It 
received a;favorable report by the 
Rules Committee of the House, 
but action in that body has been 
delayed. A letter from Secretary 
Goeffrey Morgan of the Kentucky 
Farm Bureau Federation states 
that there are good prospects of 
its passage before the legislature 
adjourns. 


BILL GOES TO GOVERNOR 


Trenton, N. J—New Jersey’s 
pure milk bill, introduced by As- 
semblyman Sexsmith, chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, 
has passed both houses of the leg- 
islature, and now is in the hands 
of Governor, Edward I. Edwards. 
The vote in the Senate was 18 to 
2. The Assembly passed it unani- 
mously. 

Senator Allen’s ‘‘pure ice 
ceream’’ bill, adopted by the Sen- 
ate and Assembly with  over- 
whelming majorities, has been 
signed by the Governor. 

Similar measures, which were 
passed by a Republican legislature 
in 1921, were killed by the Gover- 
nor, who is a Democrat. The Gov- 
ernor filed both measures in the 


State Library without his signa- 


ture after 
journed. 
Inasmuch as the same principle 
of non-adulteration is involved in 
both new bills, it is expected that 
Governor Edwards will sign the 
pure milk bill. This measure pro- 
vides that it shall be unlawful in 
New Jersey to manufacture and 
sell any milk compound in which 
coconut oil or other vegetable fats 
are used in place of butter fat. It 
means the disappearance from the. 
state of canned milk imitations 
that have been competing on even 
terms with genuine milk products. 


the legislature ad- 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
GREENVILLBE, PA. 


Battle Started to Outlaw “Oiled” Milk 


-PURE MILK OR “OILED” MILK? 


OMEN’S organizations all over the country are push- 
ing the fight against ‘‘oiled milk’’ in cans as a defic- 


ient food which will produce rickets, 
and other deficiency diseases in growing children. 


xeropthalmia 
They are 


joining forces with the farm and dairy interests and with the 
standard milk evaporating companies which have always used 
whole milk, and legislation is being enacted in many states 


which will forev er ae the <egeonut cow’ 


milk. 


? and her counterfeit 


The real facts, scientifically proven, as to the high vitamin 
and growth-producting qualities of butter-fat and whole milk 
have just become generally known in the last few years. In 
the same period nutrition experts have shown that white rats 


fed on ‘‘oiled milk’’ 


will be stunted in growth, and afflicted 


with falling out of hair and a malignant eye disease, whereas 
their brothers, fed on whole pure milk, will grow normally.. 
Thse facets of newer knowledge have awakened the public 
and started a healthy demand for legislation against this adul- 


terated milk danger. 


Six years ago a’ bright idea struck a milk evaporator. But- 
ter fat now worth 40 cents per pound could be extracted from 
whole milk, and coconut oil worth one-quarter as much could 
be substituted so that the result would contain just as many 


**fats’’ chemically speaking. 


But he overlooked Nature’s im- 


mutable law and the vitamins which are necessary to human 


growth and ‘health. 


The vegetable oils are not blessed with 


vitamins by the Almighty, whereas butter fats and animal fats 


are. 


| VIRGINIANS WIN VICTORY 


Richmond, Va.~A victory has 
been won by consumers and farm- 
ers in the fight before the legis- 
lature of the State of Virginia to 
prohibit the sale of dairy products 
to which vegetable oils have been 
added. The Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, té whom the bill was 
referred by the upper house, re- 
ported it out favorably by a vote 
of 7 to 2. As the report came to- 
a ee the end of the session, it is 
not yet known whether the pill can 
be earried through the legislature, 
because of the great pressure of 
bills, their friends each, clamoring 
for a special rule. 

The Virginia bill was sponsored 
by State Senators at the request 
of the Virginia Farmers’ Union 
and the state dairy interests. It is 
designed to prevent the exposure 
for sale of any imitation milk. It 
does not prevent a person receiv- 
ing a shipment from out of the 
state for his personal use; but 
makes it a criminal offense for 
that person-to offer such products, 
or to expose them for sale, after 
receiving them. 


An exciting hearing took place 
before the committee considering 
the measure. There were many 
interruptions, interpositions and 
rebuttal statements fired across 
the table by the proponents and 
and opponents of the bill. 


An effort was made by the rep- 
resentative of the Hebe Company 
to capitalize those parts of the de- 
cision of the referee in the Wis- 
consin case, now pending in the 
Supreme Court of that state, 
which might be favorable to Hebe. 
This was blocked by representa- 
tives of the National Milk Produe- 
ers’ F'éderation present who called 
to the attention of the committee 
the fact that the whole of the re- 
port had been read to them and 
invited the committee to give the 
report a careful reading. 


CONNEAUTVILLE LOCAL 


Officers of the Conneautville Lo- 
cal are: Ross A. Corey, pres.; R. 
L. Rodgers, vice pres.; Frank Wh 
Keiser, secy. and treas.; Robert 
H. Brush, advisory council mem- 
ber. 


Two 


Freight Rates 


A return to the freight rates 
on dairy products existing in 1917 
has been asked of the interstate 
ecommerce commission by repre: 
sentatives of the National Milk 
Producers’ Federation. This is 
equivalent to a one-third cut 
from the rates now in effect. 

The producers’ case was opened 
by President Milo D. Campbell, of 
the National Milk Producers’ 
Federation, who pointed out that 
over 90 billion pounds of milk is 
produced annually by farmers of 
the United States. A large part of 
this milk, he said, goes into 
freight in some form or other. He 
showed that the 200,000 farmers 
belonging to the member associa- 
tions of the Federation are pro- 
ducing between six and a half and 
seven billion pounds annually and 
paying the railroads more than 50 
million dollars in yearly freight 
bills. 

“Tt should not be forgotten 
that the farmer pays the entire 
freight on milk,’’ “declared Mr. 
Campbell. “The purchasing pow- 
er of this milk and of dairy pro- 
ducts has now declined to where 
it is a serious hardship,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘to pay the high transpor- 
tation charges.”’ 

The condition in the Chicago 
milk district was presented by 
Wm. F. Graham of the Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association. Mr. Graham 
pointed out that in his district the 
rise in freight rates between the 
years 1914 and 1921 was 53.3 per 
cent. Contracted with this the 
average sales price of milk during 
the same period had _ increased 
only 29.8 per cent. 

How exorbitant freight rates 
are causing great loss to railroads 
in volume of shipments was pre- 
sented graphically by Robert “W. 
Balderston, secretary of the Inter- 
State Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Balderston stated that 


in 1921°‘‘the amount of milk to. 


Philadelphia by auto truck in- 
creased 400 per cent above that 
shipped in 1920 being over 21 mil- 
lion quarts for the year. This de- 
velopment resulted in a loss to the 


railroads in revenue amounting to — 


approximately $150,000.’’ 

Mr. Balderston gave three rea- 
sons why the freight rates on 
milk and cream should be reduced 
to the 1917 levels. 

“*J, Because the present eco- 
nomi¢ crisis in agriculture de- 
mands that every assistance be 
rendered to our farmers. 


**2. Because freight rates on 
practically all other farm products 
have already been substantially 
reduced. 


eae In order to meet the new 
competition of auto truck trans- 
portation of milk and cream.” 


A statement to the National 
Milk Producers’ Association by H. 
B. Berning, secretary of the 
Queen City Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation. of Cincinnati 
filed. Mr.  Berning  gaid: 
“Less than three per cent 
of our milk now goes into Cincin- 
nati by rail. It is all carried by 


was . 
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on Milk High - 


auto. a See Tf the freght rates 
are not reduced in the near future 
the probabilities are that even the 
small quantity now being shipped 
over the railroads will also be 
shipped by truck because of its 
economy and greater conven- 
ience.’’ 

A statement from C. A. Born- 
kamp. of the Twin City Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association of St. Paul, to 
the National Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration was filed. It said: ‘*Prac- 
tically all of our milk comes from 
within 40 miles of the Twin Cities, 
and because the rail rates are so 
much higher than the truck rates, 
nearly all of it is handled by 
truck. 


THE TUBERCULIN TEST 


Tuberculosis probably is the 
most dangerous and widespread 
disease of cattle that can endang- 
er the safety of milk. 

Tuberculosis in dairy cows, es- 
pecially when the udder is affect- 
ed, may be the cause of tubercu- 
losis in human beings. Most of 
the tuberculosis in children is of 
the bones, joimts, and digestive 
tract, leading to the theory that 
milk may be one of the chief 
causative agents. 


Cows should be tested for tu- 
berculosis at least once a year by 
a capable veterinarian, and if the 
disease is found the test should be 
made twice a year. All cows 
which react, showing that they 
are infected with the disease, 
should be removed from the herd, 
and the stable and premises thor- | 
oughly disinfected. 

All milk “ordinances — should 
properly contain a elause pro- 
hibiting the sale of raw milk, ex- 
eept from tuberculosis-free cows, 
as shown by the tuberculin test. 
With all classes of milk the tu- 
berculin test is an additional safe- 
guard to public health. . 


The aggregate loss, from tuber- 


eulosis, among cattle and hogs is ~ 


enormous, amounting to millions 
of dollars every year, besides ma- 
terially decreasing the food sup- 
ply of the country. Even for 
economic reasons alone, tubercu- 
lin testing is’ warranted. 


_ Encourage the tuberculin test- 
ing of dairy cows for the sake of 
publie health and public welfare. 


FARM DAIRY HOUSES 


It is a recognized fact that the 
farm dairy house holds an import- 
ant place in the production and 


handling of clean milk, Various 


health officials take cognizance of 
this and have written into the milk — 
ordinances and milk regulations 
provisions requiring all producers 


of milk to have a milk house of — 


approved design and construction. 
Dairy farm score cards also con- 
sider the presence of a milk room 
or dairy house desirable. 


A farm dairy house may be . 
simple in construction and ea 
and of low cost, and yet be very 
efficient as regards sanitation Bes 


‘directly into the stable: 


The 


the walls and ceilings, 
and number of windows, provision 
for ventilation, and cleaning and 
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labor. The oe ae desta 
may take any number of forms, 
varying from a simple plain wood- 
en building to a more pretentious 
structure. However, if properly 
constructed the inexpensive one 
will be perfectly satisfactory from 


a sanitary standpoint. 


The location of the dairy house 
is important. It should not open 
yet it 
should not be far removed, he- 
eause this will make extra labor 
necessary in carrying the milk. 
house 
drained place. 


The building material used will 


depend upon the individual choice 


of the farmer. Concrete or tile 


makes a very durable and sanitary 


house. If constructed of either of 
these materials, repairs will be few 


and such materials may prove to. 


be cheapest in the long run. Brick, 
stone, or wood is satisfactory. 


Particular attention should be 
given to the floors. 
best material to use. Good drain- 
age is necessary. Construction of 
position 


sterilizing facilities are factors to 


‘to line farm buildings at x lows 


Get two or three bundles of these wide, 
' flat Cornell-Wood-Board panels from 
your lumberman and nail them OR 
by side to the joists 
and studding. 
Cover the seams 
with narrow panel 
strips, and havea - 
clean, attractive 
interior, warm and 
healthful for man or 
beast. 
In cow or cattle barns lined this way, 
hay and dirt can’t sift down on live stock 
or milk. In poultry houses, milk houses ~ 
—wherever a liner should be used, Cor- 
nell is favored because it costs so little 
and is quicker and easier to apply 
than sheathing or tongue-and-groove — 


- lumber. 


Use this haddeomne “‘Oatmeal Fins. 


ished”? wood board instead of lath and - 


plaster, canvas or lumber for walls, 


ceilings and partitions in the home - 


and tenant houses. Its pure wood — 


should be in a well 


Conerete is the | 


Eicht saws 6 to 16 feet; 
two widths, “Cornell 32,”. “Cornell 48° id 


~ General Offices: 190 N. State Street, Chicag: 


$e carefully 
house i is builte. 3 x a 
- Farmers’ Bulletin 1214, Unit 
States Department of Agricultu 
containing information regarding 
‘the construction of farm dairy 
houses, sketches, and floor plans, 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Division of Publications, es 
ington, D. C. 


MANY WSITE TO CONGRESS 
MEN 


Daan s Price ‘Renomer 
have written our Congressman ° 
questing him to stand by th 
Voight Bill.’’—D. 8. Dennison. 


The Reporter received man} 
cards from members of the D. € 
S. Company stating they had wri 
ten to legislators in behalf of th 
Voight Bill, That is the kind o 
spirit we like to see. The only r 
son favorable action comes is be 
cause farmers take a persona 
terest and go after what the 
want. Congressmen genera 
eater to the wishes of the foll 
back home and most often it 
difficult for him to know th 
wishes because he is never told, b: 


- Read the advertisements. 


fiber composition, “Triple-Size 
moisture-proof sizing, deadens so 
and gives triple the resistance of or 

; nary wal 1b 


like it. s 
~ CORNELL WOOD PRopuctTs ¢ ‘ 


Water Power, Mills and Timberlands in W: ise 


| For! Book and Sz nj 


4 Send free colot-book No. 0 
Ree sample board and 


| Name 
St.or R. F. Decnemnen 


sseteenesseeeeeasnene: 
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- Filled M 
The Committee on Agriculture, 
_ to whom was referred the bill (H. 
_ R. 8086) to prohibit the shipment 
_ of filled milk in interstate and for- 
~ eign commerce, having considered 
_ the same, report it back to the 
- House without amendment, with 


ie 


i 


E 
_ 


do pass. 
Purpose of the Bill 


During the last five or six years 
_ the manufacture of so-called filled 
milk has assumed considerable 
_ proportions in this country, and 
2 the bill propased to prohibit the 
7 manufacture of this compound in 
the District of Columbia, the Ter- 
E ritories, and ‘insular possessions, 
and to prohibit its shipment in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. 
Filled milk is defined to mean 
_ *fany milk, cream, or skimmed 
milk, whether or not condensed, 
evaporated, concentrated, powder- 
_ed, dried, or desiceated, to which 
_has been added, or which has been 
blended or compounded with any 
fat or oil other than milk fat, so 
- that the resulting product is in im- 
itation or semblance or milk, 
cream, or skimmed milk, whether 
or not condensed, evaporated, con- 
centarted, powdered, dried or des- 
iccated.’’ : : 


The bill provides a penalty of 
fine not exceeding $1,000, or im- 
prisonment for one year, or both, 
and has’ the usual provision that 
- the act, omission, or failure of any 
‘person acting for or employed by 

another, withinn the scope of his 
employment or office, shall be the 


a 


1920 nearly 8,000,000 pounds 
coconut fat were used in the 
manufacture of filled milk, taking 
the place of that many pounds of 
butter fat, injuring the market of 
“the American farmer, and bring- 
g his product 
h a decidedly inferior product 
duced by oriental and other 
ip labor and handled in many 
‘ances under shockingly insan- 
‘y conditions. 

_ Fraud on the Public 
Filled milk is sold under vari- 
; trade names, such as ‘‘Hebe,”’ 
arolene,’’? ‘‘Enzo,’’  ‘‘Silver 
y,”’ ‘“‘Nutro,’’ and ‘‘Nyko.”’ 
» manufacturers can not sell it 
ik, but it is put up in the 
size cans as regular con 
ensed milk, and the evidence be- 
re the committee shows that it 
advertised by the retail dealers 
s milk and evaporated milk. 
orekeepers sell it with the state- 
mts that ‘‘it takes the place of 
ilk,’’ ‘‘just as good as_ con- 

sed and much cheaper,” 
othing better on the market,’’ 
es the place of condensed 
.?’ Intances have been found 
ich the coconut fat was mix- 
th milk and sold for cream; 
ecently a company has been 
ed at Pittsburgh to manufac- 


Ik 


the recommendation that the bill 


a 


porated, part or full skimmed, modifie 


bar enenseeneeeenenes 


in competition. 


Legislation 


act, etc., of the principal, as well 
as of the agent or employe. 


» The Compound 


Filled milk is an imitation of 
condensed or evaporated milk 
made by mixing condensed skim- 
med milk and coconut oil, The 


skimmed milk is reduced by evap- 


oration to about half its bulk, and 
after this operation there is added 


from 6 to 8 per cent of coconut 


fat. The resulting mixture is an 
exact imitation of pure evaporated 
or condensed milk; it has the same 
consistency, the same ecolor, the 
same taste, and the difference in 
the two products can only be de- 
tected by an expert or by chemi- 
eal analysis. 


The compound ean be made 
more cheaply than the regular ar- 
ticle, and in view of the fact that 
the imitation is perfect, many peo- 
ple buy it in the belief that they 
are getting full condensed or evap- 
orated milk. According to the tes- 
timony of the leading manufac- 
ture, skimmed milk has recently 
sold for 35 cents per hundred and 
refined coconut fat at 12 cents per 
pound. The cost of a quantity of 
skimmed milk and coconut fat 
sufficient to fill 48 1-pound eans 
of the compound is a little over 
80 cents, or less than 2 cents per 
1-pound ean. The retail price of 
the 1-pound can is form 10 cents 
up. The Bureau of Markets gives 
the following figures of the pro- 
duction of the compound in recent 
years: 


| 1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 

| 
84,044,000/62,262,225/50,619,163/30,488,262 
2,517,000 


ture an artificial cream from 
skimmed or fresh milk and coco- 
nut fat. The company states in 
its prospectus, ‘‘we can whole- 
sale our Kream for 100 per cent 
less than cow’s cream and _ still 


-make a profit of over 100 per 


eent.”” In straight evaporated 
milk, although the price per 1- 
pound can to them is about 3 
cents less. A number of surveys 
in various parts of the country 
show that the compound is sold 
largely in sections inhabited by 
people unable-to read English and 
sections inhabited by people of 
limited means, and not sold at all 
in better residential districts. The 
faet that it is largely sold in the 
sections mentioned shows that the 
statements on the label that the 
article is a compound is not suffi- 
cinet protection to the public. 

It appears that even the United 
States Government was defraud- 
ed into buying this compound. At 
Camp Willis, Ohio, in 1913, two 
carloads of it were furnished at 
this camp for the use of the 
troops, and the mess sergeant 
stated that he had been informed 
that it was better than milk. 

There is ample evidence that 
the compound is sold at retail as 
milk, but the interstate shipment 


2,748,120! 3,861,097| 4,543,640 


re es * 7. 


a 
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ean not be prohibited under ex- 
isting law because the manufac- 
turers label it under a_ trade 
name, and not as milk. There is 
no doubt that the sale of the com- 
pound violates the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the pure food and 
drugs act. The act provides (sec. 
7) that an article of food shall be 
considered adulterated ‘‘if any 
substance has been mixed and 
packed with it so as to reduce or 
lower or injuriously affect its 
quality or strength,’’ or ‘‘if any 
substance has been substituted 
wholly or in part for the article,’’ 
or ‘‘if any valuable constituent of 
the article has been wholly or in 
part abstracted,’’ and shall be con- 
sidered misbranded (sec. 8) ‘‘if it 
be an imitation of or offered for 
sale under the distinctive name of 
another article,’’ but the manu- 
facturers escape under a proviso 
to section 8 that an article shall 
not be considered adulterated or 
misbranded, ‘‘in the case of * * 
* compounds * * * ynder 
their own distinectiv names, and 
not an imitation of or offered for 
sale under the distinctive name of 
another article’? * * * 

The regulations prescribed by 
the Department of Agriculture in 
Sursuance to the pure food and 
drugs act contain the following: 

Condensed milk, evaporated milk, 
concentrated milk, is the product re- 
sulting from the evaporation of a con- 
siderable portion of the water from 
the whole, fresh, clean, lacteal secre- 
tion obtained by the complete milking 
of one or more healthy cows * * * 
and contains, all tolerances being al- 
lowed for, not less than 25.5 per cent 
of total solids, and not less than 7.8 
per cent of milk fat. 

No reason is perceived by the 
committee why an exact imitation 
of or substitute for this article 
should be permitted to be sold to 
the public which does not meet 
these requirements. 

Inferiority 

Dr. McCollum, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, a high authority 
on the subject of nutrition, testi- 
fied before the committee that the 
vitamines, which are absolutely 
necessary to promote growth in 
the human body, are found most 
abundantly in butter fat, and that 
milk is the chief article of food 


relied upon for the vitamines. Dr. ~ 


McCollum demonstrated his con- 
tentions before the committee by 
showing photographs of rats 
which had been fed experimental- 
ly on diets with and without but- 
ter fat, and the results obtained 
were astounding. 

Dr. E. B. Hart, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, says: 3 

I have already stated in hearings 
before legislative committees in our 
own State that at least 90 per cent of 
the fat soluble vitamine of whole milk 
is removed in the modern commercial 
skimming process. This statement is 
based upon recent experiments in our 
laboratory, where refinement of control 
has been perfected, as contrasted with 
the older experiments made by Dr. 
McCollum, which led him to state that 
there was still about 50 per cent of the 
fat soluble vitamine in skim milk. Con- 
sequently filled milk is not completely 
devoid of the fat soluble vitamine, but 
it does not begin to compare with whole 
milk in respect to its content of this 
nutritional factor. 

In a few years the output of 
filled milk has grown 5,000 per 
cent, and the manufacturers 


frankly stated before the commit- 
tee that the business is in its in- 
faney.. The committee is of the 
opinion that the traffie in the ar- 
ticle should be stopped now, be- 
fore irreparable injury is done the 
health of the Nation and before 
serious damage is done to the 
dairying industry. The vast 
dairying industry of this country 
is absolutely vital to a proper sys- 
tem of agriculture and to main- 
taining the fertility of the soil. 


The farm and dairying organi- 
zations are a unit in opposing the 
manufacture of this compound. If 
the business grows, as it will with- 
out legislative interference, it 
will mean a decided decrease in 
the dairy herds of the country. 
Instead of vast quantities of whole 
milk being condensed, butter fat 
will be extracted and turned into 
a comparative oversupply of but- 
ter. The oversupply will depress 
the price, and as the price of milk 
is regulated by the price of butter 
fat, the keeping of dairy herds 
will become less profitable. It is 
possible that in isolated instances 
farmers receive more money for 
their milk where the skimmed 
milk is manufactured into the sub- 
stitute, but there can be no ques- 
tion that the introduction of the 
cheap coconut oil in competition 
with butter fat is an economic in- 
jury to the dairying industry as 
a whole. 


Views of Agricultural Department 


Dr. W. C. Larson, chief of the 
dairy division of the department 
appeared before the committee 
and stated that he considered the 
manufacture of filled milk to be 
a slight injury to the dairying in- 
dustry now, but that it would be a 
decided injury if the manufacture 
were to increase; that the use of 
the compound decreases the use 
of the product of the cow; that 
by the manufacture of the com- 
pound an additional market is not 
found for the farmers’ product; 
that he was informed by a mana- 


ger of a company having 156 
stores in Washington that the 
compound is sold at the same 
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price and for the same purpose as. 


was regular evaporated milk. 


Dr. C. F. Langworthy, chief of 
the office of home economics of the 
department, stated that he would 
not object to the compound if its 
use could be limited to the same 
use that skimmed milk is put, but 
that he would not approve of it 
as a substitute for regular milk, 
either for infants or adults. 


Other Manufacturers 


It is probable that some of the 


manufacturers of the compound 
were driven into the business in 
order to meet competition. Mr. 
Walter Engels, representing the 
Borden Co., the largest manufac- 
turer of evaporated milk in the 
country, stated that— 

His company has always stood for 
the highest ideals in the production and 
manufacture and care of milk; and 
among those ideals is the thought that 
the public should receive the butter 
fat in all milk products as the milk 
comes from the cow. * * * If Con- 


gress or the several States do not.do | 


something to stop this competition, our 
company may be compelled as a matter 
of necessity. to meet this competition 
to go into the manufacture of it, much 
as they dislike to do so. x mt 
Some critics have thoughtlessly argued 
that the manufacturers of the. legiti- 
mate article should meet this competi- 
tion by reducing the price to meet it. 
vere a abe es is only one way you 
can meet it, and that is to go in and 
make it Rdeale, and I know that 
some of these other companies do not 
want to make this stuff. They were 
dragged into it to meet eompetition 
If Con- 
gress would stop the sale of it, I think 


: they would be glad to stop the manu- 


facture of-it, *'-* *< The Hebe Co. 
has applied for registration of its trade- 
marks in * * * many other coun- 
tries. * * * That means that they 
intend to extend this compound busi- 
ness to foreign markets, and when they 
find out what this stuff is the whole 
condensed milk industry is going to get 


A ay 


the black eye that the filled- cheese in- 
dustry got. 


For the calendar year 1919 we 
exported 850,865,414 pounds of 
condensed milk, and for 1920, 
414,250,021 pounds. 


- PLANT MORE SWEET CLOVER 


TO BUILD UP THE SOIL 


Where a reduction of corn acre- 
age seems advisable and the land 
has lime enough, sweet clover will 
lend itself admirably to soil im- 
provement at low cost. While 


the -usual way of seeding is on, 


winter grain or with spring grain, 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture advises that it may 
well be seeded alone on land that 
is now without a crop. Such_land 
should be harrowed as early as 
possible and the seed harrowed 
in, or where the land dries slowly 
the seed may be scattered directly 
on the ground as the frost is com- 
ing out. There is no need to 
plow, and so practically the whole 
expense will consist of the cost of 
the seed which at present is low. 
Searified seed should be used. 

The price of white sweet clover 
seed is today considerably less 
than half that of red clover. If 
the seed is on the ground early 
the plants will _keep ahead of the 
weeds and, by September or Oc- 
tober, a fair crop of excellent hay 
can be cut if conditions warrant 
the expense of cutting. The hay 
will. have practically the same 
value as alfalfa or red clover hay. 
In the spring of next year the new 
erowth ean be turned under for 
corn if that crop is desired, or the 
field can be used for pasture. 

Sweet clover is one of the best 
pasture plants known. If pastur- 
ed heavily enough it will keep 
ereen and. growing all through 
the summer when most grass pas- 
ture dries up. It must be kept 
closely pastured, however, since 
otherwise it quickly grows tall, 
blooms and becomes woody. If 
the field is left in sweet clover 
during 1923 it ean be plowed that 
fall for grain or go into corn in 
1924. 

During the past few years large 
crops of small grain and of corn 
have been grown, but these have 
not always proved profitable, and, 
of course, have not helped to im- 
prove the land. The question of 


-what to do under these cireum- 


stances is important. Immediate 
cash returns are seldom compat- 
ible with soil improvements. If 
cash returns are~necessary the 
land not put into corn may be 
planted to soy beans. This crop 
will require as much labor as 
corn, however. Where the great- 
est possible economy in operation 


is to be combined with soil im- — 


provement the farmer will have to 
turn to grass or clover. 


Hyvery farmer must judge for — 


himself whether to grow corn, 


whether to substitute soy beans or 


some other erop, or whether to 
rest the land and derive little or 
no ineome from it for one season. 
The above suggestion is offered by 
the Department of Agriculture as 
one way to improve the land while 
resting it, and to do this with the 
minimum of expense and labor. 
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* Per 100 lbs. 

Cream shipments to all markets 
Tested milk on all markets sold 
Butterfat Differential—5 cents 
(a) . These markets sell on a 


amount of shipments during last six months of 1921 as base and payin 
Pittsburgh delivered Pre on 80 per cent of base. 


country plant. 


NOTE—Milk sold on all markets for mous with understandi 
one- seventh i is to be held on farm. 
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50 eents per lb. butterfat, 
on 3.5 basis. 
one-tenth point up or r down. ve 
surplus plan by taking avera 


Balance i is. sold a 


BUTTER PRICES HELD FIRM 


The butter market during the 
month of. March has been a sur- 


prise to many and to a certain ex- 


tent places new hopes into the 
dairy situation. Prices have held 
firm all month on most every mar- 
ket and during the third week of 


‘the month showed a tendency to- 


ward higher prices than has ex- 
isted for many weeks. 


We. ean rather anticipate a 
gradual decline during the next 
thirty to sixtv davs on account of 
the heavy milk production, pasture 
and warmer weather will bring. 
Claims are made by some that but- 
ter prices on the eastern markets 
will hardly go as low as 30 cents. 
‘This is much better than anyone 
hoped for three months ago. 


The lower price of butter has. 
greatly increased consumption ~ 
and at the same time discouraged _ 
sales of substitutes. Storage of 
butter as well as other dairy, pro- 
ducts is at a minimum and as soon 
a it appears the bottom in prices — 
have been reached we can expect 
a strong market. Manufactured 
dairy products have been deflated 


for some Eee and by next fall. 


ought to become Pee 


importers of vegetable oils is e 


ceed the tariff rate on butter 


tariff schedules recommended 


creasing instead of lowering milk” 
prices. © eo 


RAID AGAINST FARMER? 8 
INTERESTS 


A powerful raid ee the 
farmers’ interests is under way in 
connection with agricultural tar- 
iffs. A strongly organized ltobbj 
of soap makers, and refiners anc 


deavoring to influence legislato 
through cireular letters to. la 
dries ‘and users of soap in com 
mercial quantities and if they suc¢ 


be driven down to 8 cents. © 


Letters should be sent to Sta ( 
Senators asking for support 0 


the National Milk SU aE 
eration. © 


Ber all Gurdoor men, autoists, 
building for men, ~motorcy. lists, 
skaters. Lined with dovetone 
suede; earlaps,ear holes. Colors | 

5 brown, tan, gray and black, a 
Send no money. Pay post ima $2 
plus afew cents postage on arrivai. 


Sturmode Sales Co., Dept. 19 - 
8 W. 30th St., N.Y. ‘ 
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© Ohio has 21:781 head less “of 


ee and $57,332,377 more. of 


mortgage debts on her farms in 
_ 1920 than in 1910, according to 
p the United States census report. 
Evidently farm mortgages in- 
crease correspondingly as ‘‘mort- 
gage lifters’’ decrease. 

_ There were in 1920, 538,426 
head of breeding hogs on the 256,- 
695 Ohio farms which reveals the 
fact that there are only two head 
of breeding hogs per farm, ll 
breeds, ages, and sex included. 
Only 96,908 head of these were 
pure bred. There is only one pure 
bred hog to each third farm in 
Ohio, acé@ording to this report, 
and indications are that these 
figures should be reduced as vast 
numbers of breeding hogs were 
“marketed during the slump in 
prices of 1921. — 
_ The United States Department 
of Agriculture estimates that 
farmers waste $20,000.000 annu- 
ally in feeding scrub hogs. - Only 
three per cent of Ohio’s swine are 
“pure bred. : : 
_ According to Ed. 8S. Wilson, of 
Columbus, manager of the Ohio 
State Fair, the fair board for 
_years has been trying to popular- 
‘ize the pure bred hog with Ohio 
farmers./ He announces that ar- 
‘rangements have been made with 
“the Poland China Breed Promo- 
tion Committee of Peoria, Illinois, 
for a Futurity Show at the coming 
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fair which will carry - $1,000 in 
prize money above what the board 
will offer in the open classes. The 
prize money in the open classes at 
the 1921 Fair amounted to $1,000 
with an additional purse of $150 
for the pig elub classes. A similar 
purse will be offered this season, 
which in addition to the futurity 
money, will aggregate $2,200 in 
prizes for the one breed. These 
liberal awards to all breeds will 
assure a large exhibit of swine, 
says Mr. Wilson. 


To assure the futurity, breed- 
ers must. nominate their herds by 
March 15 with the breed organi- 
zation. Breeders in adjoining 
states where no futurity show 
will be held are eligible to enter 
the Ohio show, and all futurity 
entrants may compete for the 
open elass money, according to 
word from Manager Wilson’s of- 
fice. 


WAYLAND LOCAL | 


Officers of the Wayland Local 
are: L. E. Davy, president; E. L. 
Jones, Vice President; J. O. West- 
over, secretary and treasurer; E. 
N. Jones, member advisory coun- 
cil. 

Meetings are held on the third 
Friday evening of each month. 


Many a man has dug his 
grave with his tongue. 


own 
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RE MORTGAGES 


REPORTER 
CONGRESSMAN COOPER SUP- 
PORTS VOIGHT BILL 


Mr. C. A. Buck, 
North Jackson, O. 
My dear Mr. Buck :— 


Your recent letter, together 
with resolution and petition in 
favor of the Voight bill is at hand. 
This bill is now on the House cal- 
endar, and I had a talk with Mr. 
Voight about it yesterday. I as- 
sured him that I was ready to co- 
operate with him in any. way that 
I could, and I wish you would tell 
your people that I will be glad to 
comply with their wishes coneern- 
ing this legislation. I am enclos- 
ing herewith the report on this 
legislation which may be of inter- 
est to you and others. 


Sineerely yours, 
John G. Cooper. 


PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL 


Several milk producers have at 
various times offered from one to 
several cans of milk to be used by 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council in their milk feeding dem- 
onstrations and other nutrition 
work. The workers of the Pitts 
burgh District Dairy Council ap- 
preciate this thoughtfulness on the 
part of the producers very much 
and wish to make a few sugges- 
tions as to the conditions under 
which the milk may be handled by 
them. 

The Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council do not have facilities for 
transporting the milk, nor do they 


ith 


8-Piece Set 
from £24.50 
as Illustrated to $175.00 


eavy brass 
metal in all 
finishes; wir- z 
ed complete with | 


“MONEY. Pay 
when fixtures are de- 


glassware. Ready to | pad eter pies pda 
be installed, only | SEND FOR ILLUS- 
$24.80 | TRATED CATALOG 


UNITED LIGHTING FIXTURE CO. 
280 Bowery, New York City, Dept. F 


have any means of pasteurizing 
and bottling it. Therefore, it is 
suggested that anyone having a 
surplus of milk to contribute to- 
ward relieving the undernourish- 
ment in Pittsburgh shall make ar- 
rangements with their dealers to 
handle the milk as they do all 
other milk and deliver it to the 
center specified by the Dairy 
Council where it may be used in 
feeding groups of children. 

It is needless to say that it 
would not be worth while to fur- 
nish milk for less than a period of 
three months. 


HOLSTEIN SALE 
Sale of Registered Holsteins will 
be held on Wednesday, May 10, by 
the Trumbull County Holstein 
Breeders’ Club at the farm of F. 
J. MeCombs, Champion Township. 


Face life’s problems. If we are to 
succeed it must be by each doing to 
the best of his capacity. We must 
remember that in a very great sense 
we are our brother’s keeper. 


Seta cal 


, You will use 
Limestone this Spring- 
Orders musi be matled 


e — gl ouce to insure Delivery: 


Carbon Limestone Com 
Youngslown, Ohio 


During the at few weeks many 
producers shipping to the Youngs- 
town market offered to donate 
milk held on the farm to charitable 
organizations of the city providing 
some means ,could be found of 
transporting and distributing free 
of cost. This offer of many indi- 
vidual producers caused the echar- 
itable organizations to issue the 
following apeal: 

Youngstown, Ohio, 
March 14, 1922 
Mr. A. E. White, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
My Dear Mr. White :-— 

In view of the present emer- 
geney when thousands of Youngs- 
town’s bread-winners have been, 
practically idle for twelve months 
and more, and because of the fact 
that other thousands of their chil- 
dren are being daily under-nour- 
ished on account of the lack of suf- 
ficient and proper food, we are 
taking the liberty to address this 
letter to you which carries with it 
a unique request. 

You are fully cognizant of the 
fact that milk, with its abundance 
of fats, protein, carbohydrates, and 
mineral salts, constitutes an almost 
perfect food. Inasmuch as we 
have not been able to supply, dur- 
ing this crisis, an amount of this 
valuable food at all commensurate 
with the need, we have dared to 
hope that the rural districts con- 
tiguous to our city might be able 
to step into the breach and supply 
milk for most of our needy. 

We realize full well that the 
farmer has suffered keenly during 
this period of deflation, and prob- 
ably each could not do much, but 
a little from each or from those 
able, would mean much in the ag- 
gregate. 

Never in the history of the city 
have there been so many in dire 
need. Many of the undernourish- 
ed are being ravaged by tubercu- 


losis; while great numbers of chil-— 


dren will be handicapped for years 
through malnutrition caused by 
these sober times. We covet the 
fellowship and co-operation of the 
rural districts in this great work 
of relief. More milk for these un- 
derprivileged folk, is a crying 
need. 


Trusting that we may hear from 
you at an early date, we remain, 
Very truly yours, 
Anna M. Woodward, 
Allied Council 
Emma S. Modeland, 
Visiting Nurses’ Asso. 
Ray J. Hagstrom, 
Christ Mission Setltement 


Upon receiving this appeal, in- 
vestigation was made and the fol- 
lowing reply made: 

Youngstown, Ohio, 
March 15, 1922 
To the Various Relief 
Organizations, 
City of Youngstown. 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of 
your appeal to the dairy industry 
of this city to lend any practical 
assistance in providing milk for 
the many misfortunate and under- 
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Youngstown Dairymen Give Aid to Poor 


fed families you are called upon — 
u 


to aid. 


It is perhaps needless for me to. 


ae 


say, the dairy industry, like most ffé 


other industries has been under- 
going changes which are severe 
upon those individuals and firms 
so engaged. However, the dairy 
industry of Youngstown I am sure 


‘5%% INTEREST) 


is fully aware of its public respon-— f 


sibility and willing even in these 


times to co-operate with the city — 


in helping to meet an emergency 


situation of feeding misfortunate | 


and undernourished families. 


After some investigation I find a — 


large number of producers: who 
will be willing to donate one day’s 
milk production for this purpose 
and dealers have stated their will- 


ingness to pasteurize and deliver ~ 


free of charge all milk so donated. 
Arrangements are being made to 
have trucks cover the onlk routes 


coming into Youngstown on some 


day of the week March 19 to 25, 
at which time donations of pro- 


ducers will be brought into the ~ 


city and your organizations will 


be privileged to draw upon the 


dealers each day tlie amount re- 


quired until the number of gallons - 


donated has been exhausted. 

This milk will be delivered in 
eans to Christ Mission or other dis- 
pensaries. 


This action on the part- of the 


dairy industry is taken to help 
meet the present emergency and is 
not to be considered as a prece- 
dent in the future. 

Expressing appreciation for the 
confidence placed in the dairy in- 
dustry of Youngstown, and hop- 
ing our plans may prove of real 
benefit to your great work, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
- Earl A. White 


The debt of gratitude must become 


a cancelled debt if we are to be joy- 
-ful. % 


; funds are loaned on real estate in Mahoning and adjoining 


oy 4 
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and your money safe 
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We pay BY) per cent interest on time cortihoates of deposit Uc 
of $100.00 or more, it left with us for six months. 


We pay 5 per cent interest on deposits of $100. 00 or more. Ui 
from date of deposit to date of withdrawal. pee Banos A 
is left not less than 30 days. 3 : 


“Money deposited with us is subject to withdrawat at. any UE 
We operate under the Building and Loan Laws of Ohio 
-Practically all of our 


time. 
and are subject to State inspection. 


counties in Ohio in amounts of not more than 60 per cent of pf 


l the appraised value. - a 
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CHAPIN & CO, 


HAMMOND, NON 
One : 


~ $4 


Main Office: 
327 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Il. 


takes are: 5 


using Unicorn as the base of the ration because: _ 
1. 


More Milk Every Day, For More Days 
CHAPIN Ss COMPANY > 


BANK BY MAIL 


For your convenience we will accept deposits made by fe 
ail. If deposits are made by mail they should come either fe 
by money order or check, giving full name and address of 
sender. Acknowledgments of all deposits received by. mail 
are made promptly. Depositors should state if they desire 4 
time certificates of deposit entitling holder to hgh interest 


Citizen’s Sosyinge Co. | 
_ 5 Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio 
START AN ACCOUNT BY MAIL TODAY 


are the backbone of national PrOspEnAe 


* Three Mistakes — 


Prof. Eckles says that three common feeding : mis-— 


1. Lack of liberal feeding. 
2. ‘Lack of sufficient protein. eae 
3. Lack of individual feeding. © ee 


Dairymen can avoid making these mistakes by” 


Unicorn, with its high percentage of digestible nutrients, — 
enables the cow to get a 1 Baga a value out of fewer Bee ee 
of grain. —~ 


Unicorn, carrying more digest le protein ee the average. =a 
home-mixed ration, also has the advantage of gettin Sees 
proteins from ‘a variety of ingredients of recogoized feeding 

* value. 
By feeding Unicorn With suitable amounts of corn and ues : 
you can give each cow individual feeding with the least labor. 


Unicorn-fed herds are well-fed herds. 


New England Office: 
. 131 State Street 
Ss oes Mass. 


There are several things that 
many who belong to co-operative 
organizations have yet to learn, 
though some members have learn- 
ed them in recent years. One of 
these things is that co-operators, 
like all others engaged in business, 
must take losses occasionally. An- 
other is that they must have com- 
petent representatives and must 
have such confidence in them that 
the mere fact of occasional losses 
will not interrupt the good work. 
These words are prompted by let- 
ters from members of an organiza- 
ion of dairymen, who charge the 
fficers of their organization with 
“a selling out”’ to milk dealers. 
This charge is not supported in 
ny case by a single bit of evi- 
dence; it rests solely on the fact 
at prices have recently been un- 
tisfactory. Of course they have 
en unsatisfactory, and they al- 
he will be so under such condi- 

tions as have lately prevailed. The 
officers of the organization are not 
ame for those conditions. They 
ye done the best they could un- 
r difficult circumstances and 
should be commended for do- 
so well rather than condemned 
failing to achieve the impos- 
sible. Nor have dealers attempted 
o ‘‘buy out’’ these officers, either 
this time or at any time. They 
are not so foolish as to attempt 
such a thing or so shortsighted as 
to see any advantage in it. The 
thing for these suspicious dairy- 
men to do is to study the market 
‘conditions and their officers too. 
Then they will lose their suspi- 
is, which are nearly always the 
It of lack of knowledge.—Na- 
al Stockman. and Farmer. 


above article is most timely 
worth the careful considera- 
1 of every member of the D. C. 
mpany. A few months ago 
article was published in the Re- 
r stating that honest men 
d not continue as officers of 
armer’s organization if their 
sty was questioned by even a 
f the members, but instead 
d resign and you can bet the 
w who would take their place 
ee cireumstanees would 
be Just the kind to look out for. 


ive | in mind a certain man 
has taken an active part in 
fairs on the Youngstown market 
as been a constructive force 
own Local as well as neigh- 
1g Locals. Gossiping mouths 
irculated statements that he 
1e employ of one of the milk 
Jers. He now desires to be re- 
of further efforts in behalf 
ilk producers in his commun- 
and it has only been upon re- 
lest of those who really know 
he great service he has rendered 
12s oe him on the toss this 


services are lost, the D. C. 
mpany is going to lose a valu- 
orker and his community 
ealize the loss greatly. Mem- 


man C. S$. sof par ae 
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| Things to Learn 


ous remarks about the’ “organiza- 
tion and the men who are giving 
valuable time and effort in their 
behalf. The members need not be 


‘nearly so concerned with the pos- 


sibility of a crook in their ranks 
as the fact a few gossips are so 
darned crooked they fail to see 
any good in other people. 


THE VOIGHT BILL 

A few days ago we overheard a 
dairy farmer arguing that he could 
make out better by selling his own 
milk and not belonging to the 
dairy organization. His argument 
was that he kept Guernsey cows 
and they gave rich milk and that 


_ the milk buyer was always willing 


to pay a premium for rich milk. 
His argument was all right so 
far as it went but there are some 
other matters for a hard-headed 
milk producer to consider. Take 
for instance the Voight Bill now 
pending in Congress. Anybody 
can make what appears to be rich 
milk by adding cocoanut oil or 
some vegetable fat to skim milk. 
Over in Meadville a milk dealer 
was found selling 7 per cent milk 
to consumers which he made by 
mixing a pound of nut margerine 
in with skim milk. The organized 
dairymen have been fighting to up- 
hold butter fat and keeping it 


“from having to meet competition 


of cheap labor from monkey land. 
‘The dairyman, and particularly 
one whose herd produces milk of 
high butter fat content, is barking 
up the wrong tree when he argues 
as this man did. 

Another thing we would like to 
know is whether this man has ever 
received a price not based upon 
that established in his community 
by the dairy organization. Al- 
lowing that he gets a premium of 
two cents per gallon for his milk, 
we will bet our next summer ’s 
straw hat that the premium is two 
cents above the organization price. 
Hence it is not his own good busi- 
ness head that determines the size 
of his milk check but instead the 
better sense of his neighbors who 
have organized together to have 
a voice in the established market 
price. 

After you sum the whole thing 
up there is no other sane argument 
for the failure of a producer to be- 
long to the D. C. S. Company than 
that he is too stingy to pay his 
dues. 


FROM OUR FRIEND W.S. WISE 


Of much interest to us and we 
know of equal interest to members 
of the D. C. S. Comnany is a let- 
ter received by the Editor from W. 
S. Wise, former member of the 
Board of Directors. Writing from 
Denver, Colorado, the letter reads : 

“J mailed to you several papers 
today with articles that might be 
of interest showing the attitude of 
the press in Nebraska toward the 
farmers and calling attention to 
the interest being taken in dairy- 


- ine in that State of corn, hogs, al- 


falfa and steers. The remarkable 


thing about it all is that country 
buyers were paying only 22 cents 
per pound for butter fat last week 
(February 7) and yet at that low 
price the cashier of a bank tells me 
that the fellows selling eream were 
the only ones that did not come to 
borrow money.’’ 

The papers sent by Mr. Wise 
contained several articles showing 
a great dairy development during 
the past few months in this west- 
ern state. It is unfortunate that 
products of the east must meet the 
competition of these newly devel- 
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A DRESSY TOPCOAT 
A Waterproof Raincoat 
By merely reversing the coat 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
2 Coats for the Price of 1 
Nobody should be without one. 
Made of the finest materials 

(Black or Brown). 

Sent To You on Approval 
State Breast Measurements, 
color. Deposit $8.95 with post- 
man when coat is delivered. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. 
STANDARD RAINCOAT CO. 

163 W. 21st St., Dept. F 

New York 


The extreme height of ocean waves 
is estimated at 30 feet and their length 
from 600 to 700 feet. 


oped dairy fields. 


Mathews Cut Rate MedicineStore| 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


116 E. FEDERAL ST. 
2 SR Be as POSITE 
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AK TREATRE 
_ ‘ Boa - ban 4 


TURNING 
THE 
CORNER 


It seems to be the opinion of the best informed 


that business is turning the corner. 


If it is, it is because the traffic cop, Thrift, 


gave the signal to do so. 


And on the corner it 


turns you will nearly always find a bank, for 


travel on the road to prosperity is almost im- 


possible without banks. 


Dollar Savings & Trust C0. 
Hist National Bank 


TOTAL RESOURCES—OVER 
THIRTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 


: 
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Eight 


Cc. 8. 


D. COMPANY DIRECTORY 


Local Officers for the Year Commencing 
June i, 192 


Adamsville Local 


T D Baird, Pres; A D Reaugh, Secy; 
T B Minnis, Treas; G B Hanna, ‘Adv C. 


Alliance Local 
Frank Winn, Pres; A F Hazen, Sec 
B F Shaffer, Treas; S S Lipely, L. 
Domino, Adv C. 
Andover Local 
J H Sparling, Pres; W S Crow, Secy; 
Ww-S Crow, Treas; Chas Slater, Vice 
Pres; W S Crow, E L Watson, Adv C. 


* Ashtabula Local 

A A Harmon, Pres; J H_ Brawley, 
Vice Pres; E C McKibben, Secy; Dan 
Fargo, Treas; E C McKibben, Adv C. 


Augusta Local 

R G Manfull,. Pres; E G McCauley, 
Secy; E G McCauley, Treas; H L Johns- 
ton, Perry Mills, Adv C. 

Austinburg Local 

FM Andrus, Pres; Wm Hanneman, 
Secy; Irons, Treas; F M Andrus, F BE 
Cameron, Adv C. 


Ps 


Bessemer Local hs 


W W> Morrison, Pres; S J Rhodes, 
Secy; S J Rhodes, Treas; T A Hay, 


Adv C 
. Barnesville Local 

President, W. H. Van Scyoc; 
tary, J. Bailey; Treasurer, J. 
Bailey; Vice President, Lake Howell; 
Advisory Council, W. H. Van Seve: oO. 
J. Bailey. 


Secre- 


Bristol Local 
f— G Clark, Pres; M H Barbe, Secy; 
J H Hicks, Treas; John Hyde, A. A. 
Barbe, Adv C 
Butler Short Line Local 
President, J. A. Humes; Secretary, E. 
F. Brown; Advisory Council, oA; 
Humes; Alternate, E. F. Brown. 
% Cambridge Local 
W G Udell, Pres; R P Moore, Secy; 
R P Moore, Treas; R P Moore, Ady C. 
Canfield Local 
Monroe Clay, Pres: C S Meeker, Secy; 
§ Heintzdelman, Treas; W Ss Rhodés, 


Adv C. 
Champion Local 


John. Stewart, Pres; A P Tyler, Secy; 
L W Pierce, Treas; S W*Pierce, Adv C. 


Chartiers Local : 
Jas M Paxton, Pres; J W Guess 


Seeds J W Quivey, Treas; Jas M Pax- 
ton, J W Quivey, Adv C. 
Cherry Valley Local 
Howard Hall, Pres; Guy Piper, Secy; 


A C Petrie, Treas; B V Loveland, Roy 
Palmer, Adv C. 
Coitsville Local 
President, John B. White: Vice Presi- 
dent, Clifford Brownlee; Secretary, Le- 
roy D. Campbell; Treasurer, ae. 
Brownlee: Advisory Council, R. W. 
Collins, Leroy D. Campbell. 
Colebrook Local 
w A Frantz, Pres; C A Peck, Secy; 
C A Peck, Treas; T G Moore, D A 
Bacon, Adv C 
Conno. Valley Local 
Sidney Schiever, Pres; John L Wise, 
Secy; John L Wise, Treas; John lL 
Wise, Howard F Peffer. Adv C. 
Conneaut Local 


Secretary Edward E. Brown, of Con- 
neaut Local, advises a meeting of Con- 
neaut Local was held on Friday, Jan. 
10th, and the following officers elected: 
Pres. J.-C Shunp; Vice Pres, Sanford 
Sheidler; Secy, Edward E Brown; Treas, 
Warren Marble; Adv C member, W W 
Marble. 

Conneautville Local 

Ross A Gorey, Pres; R L Rodgers, 
Wice Pres; Frank T Keiser, Cecy-Treas; 
Robert H Brush, Adv C. 

Cortland Local , 

O B Churchill, Pres; G L Parke, Secy; 
W T Deckert, Treas; G L Parke, J B 
Dilley, Adv C. 

Deerfield Local 


C L Burkey, Pres; W F Kirkbride, 
Secy; W F Kirkbride, Treas; Dan Beff, 
H H Ross, Adv C 

Denmark Local 

P Paulson, Pres; G A Huey, Secy; 
J G Herrman, Treas; P Paulson, J G 
Herrmann, C H Blanche, Adv C. 

Dicksonburg Local 
L M Ofensend, Fred Chapman, Secy; 
“N P Wood, Treas. 
Dorset Local 

G A VanWinkle, Pres; C E Van- 

Winkle, Secy; R R Wells. Treas; P C 


Baueman, W W Smith, C E VanWinkle, 


Adv C 
East Liverpool Local 


J Ed Smith, Pres; J D Rice, Sec 
J D Rice, Treas; J D Rice, Adv eee) ge 


Eighty-Four Local 


M D O’Harra, Pres; Burner Weaver 
Secy; Burner Wea < 
LR ade ver, Treas; MS Wil 


Farmington Local 
President, L. C. Wolcott; Vice P - 
dent, Chas. Trask; | Treasurer, Gea: 
ieee aoa ee oe Y. Osmer; Advisory 
ur ate 
Ros Chas. Trask, H. R. 
Fowler Local 
HJ Forward, Pres; Ward Tr 
Secy; Geo Cover, Treas; Geo Gaver 
Clyde Granger, Adv C. 3 


D 


Greene Local 
HI G Moore, Pres; E R Love, Secy; 
D S Dennison, Treas; A V Case, C J 
Warren, Adv C. 
Greenford Local 
H H Calvin, Pres; A B Williamson 
Secy; W H Rotzel, Treas; H H Lesher, 
A B Williamson, Adv C. 
Gustavus Local 
E C Grey, Pres; W A Smith, Sec 
H Partridge, Tres; H C Beatty, 
Sharpe, Adv C : 
Hanover Local 


J. B. Sanor, Pres; E E Bower, Secy, 


E 


E E Bower, Treas; W S Leper, Willard | 


Hays, Adv C 
Hartford Local 


EC Reeder, Pres; W G Colton, Secy; 
J Zeigler, Treas; T L Miller, Adv C. 
Hartstown Local 
C C McCurdy, Pres; J S Patton, Secy; 
John Blair, Treas; Jathes F Patterson, 
Adv C. 
Homeworth Local 
G F Ramsayer, Pres; W L Crist, 
Secy; O C Hahn, Treas; J E Pilmer, F 
S Pieren, Adv C. 
Jamestown Local 
R C McCrumb, Pres: Bert Herriott, 
Secy; C M Jamison. Treas: I H Carr, 
Lee McArtman. Frank Murdock, Adv C, 
Jefferson Local 
Elmer. R Miller, Pres; O R Wagner, 
Secy; O R: Wagner, Treas; O R Wagner, 
W M Hamilton, E R Miller, F H Shore, 
Adv C. 
Johnston-Local 
T A Denman, Pres; E R Millikin, 
Secy; E R Millikin, Treas; L G Elder, 
Geo Moran, Adv GC. 
Kinsman Local - 
Jas C Mathews, Pres; T A Fell, Secy; 
W LD Lossee, Treas; P H Doyle, T A 
Fell, Adv C. 
Leetonia Local 
Charles Brinken. Pres: Dallas C Sit- 
ler, Secy; Wilher DeRhodes. Treas; J 
S Kellar, Dallas Sitler, Adv C. 
Linesville Local 
President. Henry Shellito; Secretary. 
Asa B. Rea: Treasurer, H. J. Harris; 
Advisory Council. A. G. Henry. A. 
Anderson. Clint Ladner, Dale Bollard, 
Aga B. Rea. 


Manor Valley Local 


I M Blank. Pres: J M B Schall. Secy; 


CW Kemerer, Treas: J M Blank, Adv C: 


Mecen Local 
E J Knight. Pres: Geo O Kennedy, 


Secy: T A Jacoby, Treas; A P King, 
Adv C. 
Mesopotamia Local 
C G Hoskins. Pres: H J. Snracue, 


Secy: RB J French. Treas; H J Sprague, 
EC McPherson, Adv C. 


Monroe Tocal 


Chas Matthews. Pres: YW C Shreve, 
Secy: Fay Hill, Treas; W J Magill, 
Adv C. 


Montour Loeal 
J. A. Matchett. Pres: J H Stewart, 
Secv: J H Stewart. Treas; Robt Bam- 
ford, EB H Hays, Adv. C. -- 


New Castle. Loenl 
T W Houston. Pres: C C Cox. Secyi 
CM Hartzell. Treas; T W Houston, F 
F Forbes. Adv ¢ 
New Galillee Local 
W W MeMillin. Pres: R S MeAnilis, 
Secv:/D G Fields, Treas; W W Mc- 
Millin, Adv ©. 2 
Wew Lyme Local 
SH Rratten. Pres: E J Potter, Secy: 
O-G Jones. Treas; H W Meade, E J 
Potter, Adv C. 
Newton Falls Local 


Robert Van Winkle. Pres: DPD HA 
French. Secv: D H French. Treas; H'P 
Hoffman. W S Griffith, Rohert Van 
Winkle, Chester Hivnel. Adv C 

Norrisville Local 

President. Geo. W. Dillaman: Secre- 
tarv, Dennis Coon: Treasurer.; M. J. 
Brown: Advisory Council. Dennis Coon. 

North Rioomfield Loenl 

JIM Mitchell. Pres: J Wallace Hoag- 
land. Secy: J Wallace Hoagland, Treas; 
FM Mack. Adv C. 

North Jackson Local 


Pres., W. W. Miller: Seey.. C. A. 
Ruek: Treas.. J. H. Hitcheock; Vice 
Pres.. S. J. Ohl: Advisory Council. FE. F. 
Nohle. C. FE. Clemmens. G. E. Ewing, 
F, D. Johnston, H. E. Kale. 

North Lima Local 

Seth Basinger. Pres: S U Camp, 

Secv: GS Rann. Treas; I R Hazen, H A 


Metzler, Adv C. 
Worth Shenango Toenl Xx 
Free Sinn, Pres: D F Simons, Seey: 
R P Pollock, Treas; D F Simons, Carl 
S Collins, Adv C. ; 
Orwell Loéal 
Frank Mooris. Pres: A W Miller, 
Secy; A W Miller, Treas; Ward Spell-_ 
man, Adv C. ; A 
Palmer Local 
J C Schermernorn, Pres; Jos Keyser, 


Secy: J CG Schermerhorn, Treas; Jos 

Keyser, Roy Roberts, W E Partch, 

Adv C, 
Palmyra Local 


L. E.: Davy. Pres.; E. L. Jones, Vice 
Pres.; J. O. Westover, Secy.- Trees 2M: 


N Jones, Adv C. 
Paris Township Loenl s 


C_F Sheatsley, Pres; Oscar. Bowman, 
Ww 


Secy; Oscar Bowman, - Treas; 


: Secy; 


Ya ee. 
GN 


-$ B Dick and J O Micklin. 


Shcaisieys CF ‘Sheatsley, Ww I ‘slutz, : 
- Adv Cc. ; 


Pierpont Local 
C R Derry, Pres; Frank Hichereste 
Geo’ Hiil, Treas; Frank eS 
creek, Harry Stro@h, Adv C. 


* Poland Local 


Paul Grenen, Pres; Levi P Good, 
Secy; Roy Baxter, Treas; J E Obenauf, 


Adv C. 
Richmond Local 


J J Eastlake, Pres; Jas S Sunbury, 
Secv; Jas S Sunbury, Treas; W W 
Bullard, C C Varner, Adv C. 


Rock Creek Local 


’ W J Becker, Pres; F A Wolfer, Secy; 
WwW L White, Treas; F B Armstrong, 
John C Graves, Adv C. 


Rome Local 


W W Nevison, Pres; Jos M Breslyn, 
Secy; C G Suppler, Treas; I N eepin. 
Jos M Breslyn, Adv C, : 


Saegertown Local. 

President, G: D. Hickernell; Vice 
President, A. C. Smith; Secretary 
Arthur Hickernell; Treasurer, Arthur 
Hickernell; Advisory Council, \M. A. 
Shelhammer, William Acker, Earle 
Frantz. R. D. Hickernell, W. S. Wise, 
G. D. Hickernell, Arthur Hickernell. 


Sandy Lake Local 


Ralph E Kerr, Pres: Harry Hulse, 
Vice Pres; James R McCormick, Secy- 
Treas; B B Lytle, Harry L Forbes, 
members advisory council. The Milk 
Committee is composed of B B Lytle, 
Wm Uber, Harry Hulse, Ralph E Kerr, 
The Route 
Committee is composed of B B Lytle, 
Ralph Kerr, Harry Hulse and M Olson. 
Southington Local 

Ret Shepherd, Pres; J C Lauth, Secy; 

J % Lauth, Treas; J Lauth, C R 
Griffin, I L Barber, Adv C. - 


Springhoro Local 
T F McKinley, Pres; Harry L Brown, 
Secy; F Thornton, Treas; J 


J 
Mather, WB Ray, T J McKinley, L W 
Chapman, Adv C. 


Perhaps the aren has oc- 
curred to you—‘*'Why buy a 
milking machine when rele isso. 
plentiful?” 


Help usually must be paid 
for, whether it is plentiful or 
not; and one dollar saved now © 
1s as much as two dollars saved ~ 
a short time ago. 


But with the De Laval you 
‘can afford to disregard time 
saving entirely. The De Laval 
Milker will save more time and . 
labor than any other milker; but 
even if it didn’t save a minute’ 's 
time it would still pay you to use 
one. Why? Because it milks 

? your cows better. It milksthem 
withthe sameuniform action from 
milking to milking, day to day, 
or year to year, no matter if you 
use one or a dozen units. It 
combines all of the best features 
that have ever been developed 
for milking. It is not merely a 
substitute for hand milking, but 
actually better. 


Sooner or later 


we a 


“Trumbull | A 
Cc C Reigert, Pres; D H Smith y 
D H Smith, Treas; J EB MeFarland, 
P Bundy, Adv Cus Gi ahes aad: 
-R W Knowles, Adv C. _ Sie ao 
Westford Local Sia 
H D Bennett, Pres; C C Fitch, S 
Geo Martin, Treas; HE Briton > ' 
Bennett, Adv C. : 
Wayland Local 
PN Kropp, Pres; A E Gilbert, Sec 
H *D Cairns, Treas; Chas Shearer, J 
Jones, Adv C. : ‘ 
Wayne Local es 
T W McClelland, Pres; R H Wild 
Secy; P K Hasson, Treas; CL. Ketcham, 


West Mecca Local , 


F S Clemens, Pres; WR Elsto 
ree fe H S Gale, Treas; G N Mahana 
Adv C. i 


West Penn Local aa 

Chas Martin, Pres; H E Kenne 
Secyv: H E Kennedy, Treas; John Mon 
gomery, Adv C. 


Wheeling ecal 


J B Atkinson, Pres; CG ‘Atkinaar 
Secy; C€ G Atkinson, Treas; E 
Nichol, Lb PB Bailey, John-Supler, H 
Creamer, J R Hatzer, ¥F a Daniels, 
Adv C. oe, 
. Williamsfiela. Local fe 
G. B. Higgens, Pres; F Rose, Seoy 
W V Smith, Treas; R~H Martin, D 
Henderson, Adv Cc. ae, 
Windsor Local 
S R Wilson, Pres; M M _ Gladdi: 
Secy; J L Loomis, Treas; R Sora 
M M Gladding, C E Noble, SR Wils 
ville, Farmington, Linesville, _N 
pee Brown HOmBsRID: Coi 
Adv C, ; 


“J tole him De mustn’t see me an 
more.” 
* “Yes. sees did he do?” 
“Turned out the light!” ‘ 


De Lava way; they ke 
because of this they nee 
produce more milk than unde 
any other method of mae: 


ae 


De Laval Milker users, and 
there are thousands of them, are 
almost unanimous in their agree-- 
ment that’the De Laval Milker 
does increase production, either 
immediately or over a long’ 
period of time—and that the 
cows’ udders and teats are kep 
ina better condition than with an 
other method of milking. It i 
just such favorable results as 
these that so agreeably surpris 
De Laval owners, many of whom 
say they would sell their cow 
if they couldn’t have a De Laval. 

Send for “The Better Way _ . 


of Milking,” which contains 
information from users, | 4 


The De Laval ee) Company s 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO. 
165 Broadway ~ 29 E. Madison St. 61 BealeSt. 
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ee of ten cents per 
i hundred pounds in the 
| price of milk during the 
= course of a year makes 
Piference to Trumbull County, 
hio, dairy farmers of approxi- 
‘one hundred thousand dol- 
Very few people, including 


agnitude of this industry within 
he twenty-five square miles com- 


ere around two and one half 
million dollars annually flowing 
‘into the County from the sale of 
~ milk alone, most of which was 
paid by milk buyers distributing 
penile in the city of Pittsburgh. 
This income has probably been re-. 
“duced to two-thirds the apeount of 
8 and 1919. E 


The dairy industry cannot & 
1easured from the milk sales in- 
ome alone, for added to this is a 
on inually growing wealth in the 

orm of live stock and land fer- 
tility. The dairy cow in Trumbull 
ounty is probably the source of 
ut a small percentage of the 
ot: | agricultural income to farm- 
eae can well be estimated in 
cess of five million dollars per 


Te » there is more Se eico: 
than in any other of the 
ounties in which the Dairy- 
: Co-operative Sales Company 
rates, although closely follow- 


y Ashtabula County, Ohio, and 
ford County, Pennsylvania. 


% gest Holstein county in 
State of Ohio. In comparison 
are probably few counties in 
nited States that-can exceed 


and every patron orinpine 
wned some of the stock. 


milk distributor. 
located at Farmdale by Edw. E. 


Jso has another record in be- | 


This Paper is Owned and Published by Over 10,000 Dairy Farmers Who 


are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


A Publication Working Ge the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business ‘Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to NORE Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


APRIL 5. 1922 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


dairy during winter months. Since 
that time the dairy industry of 
the county has changed greatly. 
First Country Milk Plant 
An event that probably caused 


the greatest change to the charae- 
ter and methods of dairying was 


the locating of the first country 
receiving station by a Pittsburgh 
This plant was 


Rieck and brought to that section 
an outlet for milk in the most pro- 
fitable form to a permanent and 
constantly expanding market. 
Other receiving plants were later 


located at Cortland. - Lockwood. 


Newton Falls, Bristol and several 
other places. The farmer owned 
cheese factories could not longer 
compete with these buyers and 
soon the cheese~factories disap- 
peared. With the exception of 
milk that is sold on the Warren, 
Niles and Youngstown markets, 
practically all is sold to buyers for 
consumption in Pittsburgh and it 
is not too mueh to state that the 
quality of milk produced is of the 
highest standard now being re- 
ceived in large-markets for fluid 
milk purposes. 


One of First Counties to Organize 


Following Ashtabula, Trumbull 


_ was one of the first counties to or- 


ganize and sell milk co-operatively 
thru the Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Sales Company and the result has 
been a greatly increased income 
from milk sales during the past 
four years. 


Local organizations of the D. C. 
S. Company are scattered thruout 
the entire county. In most in- 
stances they have been progressive 
and active supporters of the or- 
ganization. This has meant much 
to diary farmers thruout the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

Many Pure Bred Holsteins 


For several years many dairy- 
men of the county have been work- 
ing along breed development lines. 
In practically every instance the 
incentive for this individual effort 
has been to build up herds thru 
which the owners could increase 
their milk sales income; hence 
there has been a minimum of pub- 
licity and outside dairy sections 
have hardly known the great de- 
gree of success attained by many 
of these men. Perhaps they have 
been too busy or too modest to 
advertise themselves in this re- 
spect and it has only been during 
the past two or three years that 


‘any particular attention has been 


drawn to the County as a breeding 
center, 


i Pure Bred Holsteins In Trumbull County 


Interest of a few were drawn 
when they observed buyers from 
east and west passing by Trumbull 
County on their way to other 
dairy counties to purchase foun- 
dation stock for pure bred herds. 
They decided to organize a Hol- 
stein Club to advertise their ex- 
cellent herds to outside buyers 
and to further develop the breed- 
ing of pure bred stock in their 
own county. The Club is now in 
its fourth year and has the sup- 
port of nearly one hundred breed- 
ers. For some period of time it 
was the largest county organiza- 
tion of Holstein breeders in the 
State until passed by Williams 
County, however there remain 
some townships to canvass for 
members and when organization 
work has been completed under 
the new State membership plan 
the Club should again take the 
lead in the State. _ 


Holding Annual Sales 


Since organization the Club has 
held two annual pienies. The first 
of these was held on the farm of 
T. A. Denman, in Johnsto nn town- 
ship, and the. last at Brownwood 
Farms in Bloomfield township. 
Both of these pienies were highly 
successful and encouraged inter- 
est in the work of the Club. 


oa i Dairy barn on F. J. McCombs farm in Champion township, Trumbull County, Ohio, where registered 
: _ Holstein sale of this Trumbul County Holstein Breeders Club will be held on May 10th. 


ne 2 _agnt eX- 
pect considering the Class of stock 
sold, but the benefits to breeders 
~ gould not be entirely figured from 
that alone. Buyers were satisfied 
and the future sales of these 
breeders will no doubt grow in 
enthusiasm and cash income as the 
satisfied buyers return for more. 

The Club has arranged another 
sale to be held this year at the 
farm of F. J. McCombs in Cham- 
pion township, on May 10. Con- 
signments to this sale include 
fresh, near fresh and young stock, 
all of which have passed tubereu- 
lin test and buyers will have privi- 
lege of 60 or 90 day retest. The 
Club i is endeavoring to make a sale 
that will interest the practical 
dairy farmer who wants individ- 
uals for their steady productive 

capacity. : 
At the present time there are 
eleven accredited Holstein herds 
in the county. Some 40 are under 
supervision and 16 of these have 
passed one clean test, making a 
total of 963 cows with clean re- 
cords. 

Officers of the Club 


Officers of the Trumbull County 
Holstein Breeders’ Club are: A. V. 


Case, Greene township, president ; 


E. H. Partridge, Gustavus town- 
ship, secretary; T. A. Fell], Kins- 
man township, vice president; L. 
W. Pierce, Champion township, 
_ treasurer. 

Tn addition to the work of secre- 
tary, E. H. Partridge has the 
duties of sales agent for the 
eounty. 

Following is given a 
members o fthe Club: 

Bristol Twp.—D. C. Osborn, C. 
F. Norton. 


list of 


Friends of D. C. S. Company Must Be Active 


In the past few years we have 
read and heard much about ene- 


mies and foes, traitors and Bolshe- 


-viks, spys, ete., until our minds 
have been fairly awakened as to 
the dangers of such to the nation 
in which we live. 

The D. C. S. Company members 
may not fully realize that such 
things are also a danger to the 
organization. * 

During the past year the organ- 
ization has been going thru a 
crisis. Just such a crisis comes to 


organized governments when the | 


people seemingly lose ground. 
Milk prices have been going down 
and members of the organization 
did not expect this to happen. 
Possibly the organization has fail- 
ed to do all that it could have done 
but when we look around and see 
what has happened to other busi 
ness even the most unreasonable 
will have to admit. the worst did 
not happen to the dairy business. 

A few days ago a most unreason- 
able letter was received in the 


a CLR 

Champion Twp.—F. VD. waru- 
cai C. E. Diehl & Son, oy E. 
Durst, Cc. R. Everett, F. J. Me- 
Combs, L. W. Pierce, H. L. Vesey, 
R. H. Vesey, Jesse M. Baum. 

Farmington Twp.— Bosley Bald- 
win. 

Greene Twp.—Harold H. Allen, 
A. V. Case, Harry R. Clark, J. P. 
Curtiss, J. B. and L. §. Davis, D. 
S. Dennison, G. C. Kraft, MO Ts 
Love, E. W. Smith, W. W. Winans, 
R. Winchel, Ae S. ‘Wakefield. 

Gustavus Twp —J. M. Baldwin, 
H. C. Beatty, S. J. Bingham & Son, 
Leon R. Evans, Ernest C. Gray, 
B. D. Lobaugh & Son, Russell Lo- 
gan, BH. H. Partridge, Carl Sheldon, 

F. E. Waters, A. R. York. 


Johnstown Twp.—L. L. Bascom, 
J. C. Bascom, T. A. Denman, A. J. 
Hanson, O. T. Hutchins, O. F. Jas- 
ter, Roy Lynn, Geo. E. Moran, 
Owen Wertz, J. G. Sunbury, Thad 
L. Sunbury, W. A. Titus. 


Kinsman Twp.—L. B. Betts, M. 
B. Betts, W. P. Christy, M. M. 
Coursen, W. B. Davis, F. L. Fobes, 
H. J. Fobes, C. B. Hunter, T. A. 
Fell, Guy A. Newlon, A. J. Nicker- 
son, C. R. Queale, Root & Queale. 

Mesopotamia Twp.—W. W. 
Gooding, B. D. Woodford, G. L. 
Gates. 

Mecca Twp.—Dr. P. W. Miller, 
R. Millikin & Son. 

Southington Twp.—R. R. 
Baugher. 

Vernon Twp.—W. Hanawalt, D. 
D. F. Hobart, W. J. Martin & Son, 
J. H. Miller & Son, Thomas H. 
Queale, E. J. Rudkin, C. Seyler, 
Williams & Hiland. 

Fowler Twp.—D. C. James. 


Weathersfield Twp.—Stillwood 
Farm. 


Newton Twp.—J. B. Scott. 


office. It aceused the D. C. S. 
Company and the men working 
for it of most every thing but 
stealing pennies out of a_ blind 
man’s cup. The letter was shown 
to a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors and the statement he made 
after reading was ‘‘good, here’s a 
fellow who has started to think 


_and evidently by the sound of the 


letter he never did such a thing 
before.”’ 

Possibly the member of the 
Board would not have made. this 


statement but for the fact the 


writer of the letter was not a 
member, 


Letter Contained a ‘Warning 


Even tho this letter came from 
a non-member it contained a les- 


son and warning for the friends 


of the D.C. S. Company. Perhaps — 


the writer was one who accepted 


all the benefits the organization 


brought in the past and was con- 
tent to receive them without 
spending a red copper or giving a 
moment thought as to how they 


7 \ 
ame. 
reason for the present situation 
accusing those who helped him 
failure to do their cues pro- 


a ae teabee or a 
ember it is hardly reasonable 
or a man to Step up now and 
‘y ‘point an accusing finger at those 
~ who have tried if he himself has 
never done anything in the past. 
Perhaps the fault lies within him- 
self rather than those on whom he 
is so ready to place the blame. 
Each member of the organiza- 
ion ought to ask himself now 
whether he has been a regular at- 
tendant at Local meetings; wheth- 
er he has taken part in discus- 
sions and has endeavored to be- 
come informed and know what he 
is talking about or whether he has 
just said anything coming into his 
mind without consideration of the 
facts; whether he has ever shown 
any interest-in the work and sac- 
rifices many dairymen and pos- 
sibly neighbors have made in try- 
ing to elevate the dairy business 
in ‘his community. 
~ There is another diesen ny be 
asked and that is whether some of 
those who continually undermine 
- the foundation of the organization 
by making statements such as 
would have placed a man in jail if 
they had been directed against 
our government during the war 


have been met with opposition. 


Frequently such remarks are made 
as these: ‘‘The organization has 
never done me any good,’”’ “‘I 
would have been better off with- 
out the organization,’’ ‘‘The Price 
Committee has sold-out,’’ or some 
other remark equally untrue. 

The effect of these are danger- 
ous and holds the organization 


back from accomplishing much- 


good work it could otherwise do. 
In some cases it has been found 
the D. C. 8S. Company has failed 
to secure or keep the support of a 
whole community just because 
some single person has been al- 
rot ee to circulate vicious state- 


dairy industry. 
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OUTER WALL 
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He now comes forth ath 


pany. 


sters can be taught to like the 


The CURTIS 3} 
A Vacuum Milk Can 


(built like a thermos bottle) ee 


stands out as one of the greatest achievements of th 
preservation; strong where strength is most essen 
tial;, saving in dollars and cents on every can of mil 


shipped: sanitary to the point of the immacutate— 


f vee aaa 
| and by far the greatest milk can value on the marke’ 
® 
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Mathew's Cut-Rate MedicineStore| i 


~ “ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our 


116 E. Pie Beles ST. 
OPE 


neighbors. wo aa ‘ 

Perhaps the individual 
realize the seriousness. of his r - 
marks and perhaps in some cases — 
they have been repeated so ofte 
as to be considered as the truth 
Nevertheless no real friend of th 
D. C. S. Company will allow sue 
statements to go unchallenge 
without making someone show th 
proof or brand the story maker a 
an enemy to the interests of th 
community and the several thou 
and niet Bens of the D. C. S. Com 


The oven needs at thi 
time the better judgment — an 
helpul suggestions of its member 
It is no time to find fault an 
throw monkey wrenches in m 
chinery that never can be rebuil 

The real friends of the organ 
zation will step forth and len 
every assistance possible, encour 
age their officers and others wh 
endeavor to make the organiz 
tion successful and thus speed th 
time when more benefits wi 
come. 

. The benefits of the oieanizate 
come from the helpful work of th 
members and not from the scatt 
brains who do nothing but rai 
distrust in the community. 


“Every dead ear of corn mea 
900 missing stalks. Test Bead.” 


hin 3 is no guide to food. eede 
especially for children. Young- 


foods good for them. 


Each quail on your farm — 
worth five dollars to you, sa 
Government entomologists who 
have been figuring on the e 


pensive appetites of the bug: 
quail eat. 
Sweet or sour milk is ed 


equally good for poultry, but it 
ought always to be the same. You 
ean keep sour milk sour, but you 
ean’t always keep_ ‘sweet aN if 
sweet. £ 


Scientifically constructed for mil 


CURTIS MANUFACTURING Co. 
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Weekly Specials | 


ARM organization dele- 
gates from 15 different 
states made a concerted, 
eleventh-hour effort to 
obtain a*pledge from the 
Senate Finance Committee that 
tariff protection would be given 
dairy products, fats and oils, 
against the deadly Oriental and 
‘South Seas competition which 
_ threatens if the tariff oil schedule 
goes through as it now stands. 
They savagely attacked the so- 
- ealled ‘‘Soap Lobby,’’ declaring 
its demand for duty-free vegetable 
oils would sacrifice the prosperity 
of nearly 40,000,000 farmers and 
endanger the $70,000,000,000 capi- 
tal now invested in American 
farms and dairies. 

At a conference in the Harring- 


-F. P. Willits of Philadelphia, 
_ chairman and Charles W. Holman 
of Washington as secretary of 
their committee, and committed 
_ themselves to unrelenting war- 
» fare against the policy of “‘free- 
listing’ farm products. They 
openly threatened to carry their 
fight to the Senate floor and even 
to the election -polls if necessary, 
3 gain their end. 
4 After prolonged discussion of 
the situation with friendly west- 
~ ern senators, they went en masse 
to the Capital, sponsored by Sen- 
ators Gooding and Capper of the 
- farm bloc, and were given full op- 
_ portunity to state their case by 
Chairman McCumber of the Sen- 
te Finance Committee. 


bundle of telegrams just received 
from Michigan dairymen and 
farmers and agricultural college 
_ experts, which denounced -the 
growing tendency for substitution 
‘of cheap vegetable oils in daily 
foods, referring especially to 
“oiled’”’ milk, lard compounds, 
salad dressings, filled cheese and 
the like. 


Senator Lenroot spoke strongly 
of the farmers’ need for protec- 
tion against the cheap Oriental la- 
bor which ean be hired for five 
and ten cents per day, saying: 
“The soap makers are chiefly 
afraid that they will lose their 
pasee export trade if they do not 
vet these cheap vegetable oils. But 
ihe home trade comes first. The 
Importers and exporters oppose 
is duty for fear other countries 
will retaliate with higher duties. 
But if that practice is started, we 
ean adjust our tariffs against im- 

rts so as to make them wish 
they had not.”’ 


Senator Capper vigorously 
urged the need of ‘‘protection”’ 
agricultural products, saying: 
ave absolute confidence in the 
ce of this appeal by this dele- 
on of farm organization lead- 
This committee should give 
ost generous consideration to 
interests which have suffer- 
ed exceedingly and need all the 
protection that can be justified.’’ 


_ton Hotel, the farm leaders elected 


Senator Townsend read a> 
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Chairman MeCumber of the Fi- 
nance Committee seemed to agree 
with the trend of thought by say- 
ing: ‘‘It seems hardly proper that 
one section of the country should 
live under the protection of high 
duties while another section of 
our people should be forced to 
meet the competition of the 
world’s free trade.’’ He inquired 
if the farmers’ committee would 
favor a tariff that taxed vegetable 
oils destined for food uses, but ad- 
mitted free such oils as would be 
used in soap-making. 


C. F. Creswell, statistician of 
the Dairyman’s League, presented 
evidence showing the immense 
amount of soya bean oil, copra 
and cocoanut oil, peanuts and 
peanut oil which would flow into 
this country from Manchuria and 
the tropics where the yellow and 
brown races have well developed 
and growing industries. 


Albert Manning, master of the 
New York State Grange, stated 
that the farmers of America de- 
sired to enjoy the same comforts 
and standard of living as city 
folks, but that with a free inflow 
of fats and oils, the American 
farmer could not prosper and 
would have to stop producing so 
many hogs and the corn to feed 


£ 
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them; would reduce his’ cotton 
erop ‘and give up the new soya 
bean projects which are now re- 
placing much corn acreage in the 
middle west. 

Fred Shangle of the Inter-State 
Milk Producers’ Association gave 
figures showing that duty-free oils 
would benefit only a few people 
in this country, namely ‘348 soap 
makers, employing 28,726 people; 
42 oleomargarine makers, employ- 
ing 3,866 people; and the meat 
packers who make half as much 
oleo as-the other 42 concerns; a 
few oil refiners and importers.”’’ 

He declared that the total oleo 
output was about 374,000,000 Ibs., 
only compared with 1,500,000,000 
lbs. of butter produced by farm- 
ers, and that according to the 
1920 census, the oleo industry had 
an “‘actual value of only $250,- 
274,786 as compared with $70,- 
000,000,000, the actual value of 
our farms and dairies.’’ He de- 
manded that the Senators go on 
record as to which industry de- 
served the most consideration. 

The Senate Finance Committee 
has received about 25,000 letters 
from laundries and grocery men, 
instigated by the ‘‘soap lobby,”’ 
according to Senator Calder, so a 
bitter contest is expected by the 
farmers. 


A Little Consideration For Testers 


Within the past month two test- 
ers in the employ of members of 
the D. C. S. Company have stated 
they believe they will discontinue 
working for the D. C. S. Company. 
They say they are prompted to do 
this not beeause they do not like 
their work nor for any other réa- 
son that ordinarily prompts men 
to seek other positions. 


‘We do not like to give the rea- 
sons they advance, but.in the hope 
they will be of value in causing 
members to think seriously on the 
tester problem the following re- 
marks are published. 


These men claim a large amount 
of abuse is heaped upon them by 
members who claim their tests 
are incorrect. They state they 
are trying to give good service 
and do their work properly and 
feel the criticism they are sub- 
jected to is unjust, and they are 
the kind of men who do not want 
to work for others unless their 
services are satisfactory. 


Taking the Dealer’s Troubles 

When the D. C. 8. Company 
took over the testing and hauling 
problems, the Board of Directors 
realized they were taking over a 
great big arm full of dealer’s 
troubles. The large amount of 
stealing butterfat by some buyers 
in the past had placed all dealers 
under suspicion and no dealer was 
above the point of having to stand 
a share of this criticism whether 
just or otherwise. 


With this condition it is not sur- 
prising that the taking over of 
testing work by the D. C. 8. Com- 
pany failed to eliminate all sus- 
picion and distrust. There is 
hardly a tester in the employ of 
the organization who is not con- 
fronted with a large amount of 
‘‘eussing’’ from those for whom 
he works. To a-certain degree it 
is to be considered as a part of 
the work for no human ever tested 
milk for other people insofar. as 
we are able to learn who did not 
have this problem to contend 
with. : 


The D. C. S. Company, realizing 
this condition, has endeavored to 
secure the most reliable men both 
as to ability to do their work ac- 
eurately and honestly. The or- 
ganization has undoubtedly gath- 
ered as efficient men as could be 
found and the work they have 
done for the D. C. 8. Company 
has been helpful and worth the 
cost many times over. It would 
be unfortunate if the organization 
could not continue to render this 
protection in the future. 


Requires Level Heads 


Solving the testing problem re- 
quires level heads or otherwise 
there is much danger to the or? 
ganization. It is of course grant- 
ed that testers may make errors 
in their work for the nature of 
the work requires most careful at- 


tention. But such errors will gen-— 


erally be few and far between and 
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are no hasis forpreat alarm It is 
fact that most contention over a 
tester is whether he gives an hon- 
est test. 

There is a way to check up ona 
tester both as to his honesty and 
accurracy and any member of the 
D-CA. Company who questions 
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either the ability or honesty of the 


man testing his milk ean satisfy 
himself at “small cost and in all 
fairness to himself and to the test- 
er such a check should be made. 
A letter to the office of the D. C. 
S. Company will give any member 
information as to what he will 
need to do. 


The feature that is unfair in 
many instances is that when a 
man becomes dissatisfied with his 
tests his first action is to tell his 
neighbors. This undermines their 
faith in the tester and life for the 
man who has to stand the ‘‘slams’’ 
becomes anything but pleasant 
and especially in the case of one 
who takes an interest and gives 
best efforts to his work. 

The D. C. S. Company asks 
members to give due considera- 
tion to this problem for if the or- 
ganization cannot do this work 
there is certainly a whole lot of 
apologies due those who tried to 
do it before. — 


ALL MILK TO GO 


For the month of April the 
price settlement was made with 
the understanding dealers are 
obliged to buy all milk offered by 
producers. 


The question has been asked 
whether shippers will be allowed 
to keep one day a week on the 
farm if they so desire. It is de- 
sirable on the part of a few ship- 
pers and we see no reason why 
any objection would be raised in 
case they fail to ship one day each 
week. Producers having hogs and 
calves tosfeed can realize more by 
feeding part of their milk on the 
farm than by selling in the mar- 
ket. 


Stubbornness is the worst and most 
incurable of all sins. 


ACTUAL MONEY 


you guard carefully, but eyesight, the 
greatest and most valuable form of 
personal wealth, is often handled as 
earslerrhy as though it were so much 
san 

Let” the Bank Care for Your Money 

Let Me Care for Your EYES 

I am competent, reliable and cour- 
teous. I do what I promise, promise 
nothing I cannot do. A trial will 
convince you. 


PHRRY 
Phone 1087-R 


Market St. WARREN, OHIO 


Pure Bred Stock 
and 
Farm Sales 


DAYTON BLISS 


AUCTIONEER 
NUT WOOD, O. 


Graduate of the Jones’ Nat’l. School 
of Auctioneering, Ohicago, 
Ill., Class 1910 


No Sale Too Far Write Me for Dates 


Real Estate 
and 
Merchandise 


men 
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THE NEXT ISSUE 


The next issue of the Reporter 
will be edited by the Board’ of Di- 
rectors. Be sure and read the 
message your officers will have. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT 
SEPARATORS 


The recent action of the D.C.5 
Company in selling but six out of 
seven days’ milk has caused many 
producers to inquire whether they 
should buy cream separators to 
eare for the milk left on the farm. 

The experience of the Board of 
Directors in selling milk leads 
them to advise every milk pro- 
ducer tO own a cream separator. 
They. believe the producer’s equip- 
ment is incomplete otherwise and 
especially at this time when mar- 
kets are generally over-stocked 
with milk solids other than fats. 
Apparently the butterfat market 
will hold out good for some time 
and especially if legislation con- 
tinues to be Suagied against the 
use of substitutes in the form of. 
filled milk. 


From the standpoint of aiine 
milk-to the best advantage for 
members of the organization, the 
Board of Directors’ influence in 


the market would be greatly in-~ 


ereased if every shipper owned a 
separator. Ten thousand separ- 
ators amonest the ten thousand 
members would stand as a protec- 
tion in commanding the best mar- 
ket and even if they never separ- 
ated a pound of milk these separ- 
ators would pay for themselves in 
a comparatively short period of 
time by serving as an influencing 
factor in the market, 

The best work the dairy Locals 


Office address of The~ 


could do now is Ha snake: investi- 


zation as to the number of eream 
‘eparators in their communities 
and how many of their members 
gan use them when necessary. 


YOUNGSTOWN DISTRICT DIF-_ 


FERENTIAL SET 


Meetings held between deniers: 
and shippers to the Youngstown, 


Warren and Niles markets haye - 


agreed to a differential of 30 cents” 
: tg I 1 CLOT ass cnsaeeuene sean 


above the Pittsburgh country 


" plant price for the month of April. 


This differential had formerly — 
been 40 cents until the month of 
February at which time it was 
mutually agreed to make a reduc- 
tion to 20 cents for the month. 


Thru a misunderstanding this was. 


allowed to continue thru the 


month of March. 


The meetings to consider this 
matter brought out many inter- 


esting discussions for they gave 
opportunity to delve into some of 


the more complicated problems of 


marketing milk. 


Producers on the Warren mar- 


ket objeeted to a lowering of the 
differential after it was found 
Warren buyers were not obliged 
to take care of surplus milk as 
had been represented. 
one day home a week showed up 
that these dealers had little sur: 


plus to handle. 


Youngstown buyers were found 
to have a large surplus and their 
claims had not been overestim- 
ated. = 

This is one of the situations 
hard to handle thru the present 
milk selling plan in that it has 


been impossible to balance up this — 


surplus amongst dealers. The 
plan now under consideration and 
which will probably be placed in 


‘operation in May will more. read- 


ily balance up a condition of this 


kind for dealers will be obliged — 


to pay according to the amount of 
manufactured milk handled. 


~ 


COUNTRY BANKS LOANED 
our: 


Failure of farmers to obtain ° 
more liberal eredit from banks at 
this time is causing considerable 
comment. 

Last month a farmer held a sale 
aggregating over $4000 and the 
cash settlements did not exceed 
$10. The difference between these 
two figures was represented by 
notes signed by farmers with 
thousands of dollars invested in 
land, buildings and equipment, 


and stock. Practically every bank 
in, the eounty where this farmer 


lives was visited in an endeavor to ~ 
discount some-of these notes. The ~ 


statement of the banks was the 


same—the notes were good but. 
we haven’t any money, 

What is the solution whens 
farmers place their money in local — 
banks who in _turn loan this 
money 


ties? 


We think the banks in Ohio 


Alliance : 


Keeping 


out to the large industrial — 
eas and eannot get it back to 
mect the most urgent needs of © 
other farmers in rural oe, 
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Pittsburgh delivered price on. 80 ge cent of base. 


country plant. 


such loans might be re one 


vear is hardly worth considering. © 


These loans are made for one year 
and can be renewed for two years 
unless the farmer desires to pay 
the loan at the end of the first 
year. a 


ip inne THE ARR ER MILK 
_IT PREVENTS MIS. 
UNDERSTANDING 


roducer.who ship milk to city — 
distributors have voiced frequent — 
“complaints beeause of the dispar- 
ity between their figures on-the~ 
quantity of milk shipped and. 
those of the dealers on the quant- 
ity reecived. In order to locate the 


-eause of complaint by studying @ 
the actual loss between the coun- 
try shipping point and the city 
= - plant the United States. Depart- at 
ment of Agriculture made an in- 
vestigation on the Baltimore mar- ~ ee Be 
2 The Pitisbungte price settl 


ket, Records kept on more than 
1100 cans showed that the loss” 
‘between the> country station and 
the city plant was less than 1 per 
cent. 


cent; and from the city railroad 
platform to the plant it was 0.55 


ought to make use of the funds per cent. 
available thru the War Finauee However, it was found that 
Corporation. The excuse that when the milk was weighed in the 


. \Price per gal. 


: 


— which decreases ee 


The loss on trains, ees 
due to spilling, was only 0.19 per 


tested milk, : 
|f. 0. b. city. 
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we plant ‘there A 
2.56 per cent on the 
ped according to-can 
the country. Of. this or 

aye per cent was” due to a Ui 


ai torotice hates: ean 
and weight. This is ea 

counted for by the fact tha 
become dented and bat ere 


pacity. 


~measure and_ wee the dif 
ence being over 3 per 
would seem that there 1 
i trouble AS 


for April is much better 


‘the month with a m 
_ There was some bade 
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SFUL METHOD C done on a good many farms, but hot soda solution. The vacuum PROFIT FROM DAIRY COWS © 
CLEANING MILKING _the tests made by the department line, should be cleaned every two DEPENDS ON HIGH 
MACHINES ~ _ have shown that-mueh better re- weeks by drawing hot soda solu. PRODUCTION 
pal hl. cage ea - sults come from the use of the hot- tion through it, but if milk is acci- 
oe Pe ar aR ~ —s water method. Just after milking dentally drawn into it the pipe Ss ; 
_ The increasing use of milking the machines are rinsed with cold should be cleaned immediately af- High producing dairy cows are 


m achines in the United States. _ or lukewarm water drawn through ter milking. Pails and covers need Nearly always economical pro- 
makes the method of cleaning and by vacuum, the stream being to be washed and sterilized with ducers, says the United States De- 
earing for them an important one. broken occasionally by pulling the steam or boiling water after every partment of Agriculture in reply- 
In studies of dairy sanitation the teat cups out of the water and im- milking. : ing to an enquirer who asked for 
n umber of bacteria which survive mersing them again. This is done It is important that the develop- @ comparison of purebred and 
various methods of cleaning and 10 or 12 times. The process is ment of mechanical milkers should "de cows as to economy of pro- 
care enables investigators to de- then repeated with hot soda solu- not be handicapped by improper duction. If a herd of purebred 
‘ermine the relative merits of tion, and the cups and tubing are methods of cleaning them. cows has greater ability to pro- 
various systems of cleaning ma- washed with a brush at the same duce milk and butter fat than a 
chines. In addition to laboratory time. Then the parts are ringed ————=__herd of grades, it will return more 
observations, the United States by drawing clean water through milk and butter fat for the feed 
Department of Agriculture has by vacuum. consumed. As a rule purebreds — 
ried out methods of cleaning and After this cleansing, the long are bred for high production, and 
erilizing mechanical milkers on  yilk tubes with the teat cups at- just to the extent that they are 
number of farms. : _ tached are detached from the head higher producers than the grades 
_ On 13 farms where only ordi- of the pail, the air tubes (on in- they may be expected to return 
nary care was given, the highest flation types of machines) plug- more for the feed they use. But 
eteria count was more than _ ged, and the whole immersed in a purebreds are not always high 
000,000 per cubic centimeter, tank of clean water. The water producers. 
and the average was more than a_ is then heated to 160 degrees or~ The ratio is not constant be- 
quarter of a million. After the 170 degrees F. This may be done tween the quantity of feed econ- 
machines had been kept clean and_ by setting the tank on a stove; by sumed and the quantity of milk 
rilized by the hot-water method, setting it up and building a fire produced. The records of cow- 
e average of 261 samples showed under it; or by introducing steam testing associations show that the 
s than 20,000 bacteria per cubic from a boiler. The parts are left cows that produeed 10,000 pounds 
imeter, and one sample show- in this water until the next milk- of milk a year ate only 55 per cent 
nly one thousand. Of course, ing. Pe more feed than those that pro- 
1. careless methods, milk pro- The effect of heating upon the duced 5,000 pounds of milk a year. 
ced by hand milking may be rubber parts has not yet been fully The cows that made 7,500 pounds 
dly contaminated; but the milk- determined, but so far the tem- of milk a year ate only 21 per cent 
¢ machine, being an additional peratures used have had little more than those.that made 5,000 
ece of apparatus between the effect on the life of the rubber. pounds of milk a year. These fig- 
w and the consumer, should re- To keep the machines sweet and ures are based on thousands of 
ceive special care. clean they must be taken entirely records. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


Sterilizing milking machines apart once a week and all the De IL aval 


with a chloride solution has been parts serubbed with brushes and Cream Separator and Milker You can rely on our advertisers. 


r You will use 
Limestone this Spring- 
Orders musi be mailed 


- §— gl once Lo insure Delivery: 


The Cavbon Limestone Co. 
Youngslown, Ohio 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 


Six 
TERMS AND CONDITIONS 


Of Sale May 10---Trumbull County 
Holstein Breeders’ Club 


The consignor of this sale 
agrees to sell his animal or ani- 
mals without reserve to the high- 
est bidder and that he will not 
‘‘nrotect’ "his consignment in any 
way whatsoever. 

The consignors shall deliver 
their animals into the ring well 
fitted, care for and be responsible 
for them until delivered to pur- 
chasers, and guarantee them as 
represented. 

Any error or change from the 
representation in the catalog must 
be reported prior to the sale so as 
to be announced by auctioneer, 
before bids are received. 

The proportion of bulls to fe- 
males in the sale shall not be 
greater than one bull to every 12 
females. 

All entries must be in the hands 
of the Trumbull County Holstem 
Club 45 days previous to date of 
sale. 

No animal shall be entered that 
the consignor is not willing to 
back with a good guarantee. 
(Keep the common ones at home; 
they do the wrong kind of adver- 
tising for you, your sale, your 
community). 

Bach consignor must furnish at- 
tendants whose duty it shall be to 
care for the consignment of the 
owner, to deliver each animal 
promptly to. the sale ring and to 


assist with the shipping of the 


cattle after the sale. 

Reference sires will be put in 
the catalog at regular page price 
of the catalog. 

When a cut is desired in catalog 
it will be furnished at cost and the 
regular page price charged for 
publishing same. 

Consignor Shall Furnish With 
Each Animal when Entry is Made: 

1. Certificate of Registry. H 
animal has not been registered or 
the registration papers not re- 
ceived, he shall then furnish an 
application of registry properly 
filled out and signed. 

2. Application for Transfer, 
properly signed and filled out ex- 
cept the name and address of the 
buyer, which the clerk will fill 
after the sale. 

3. Two days previous to the 
sale, tuberculin test chart for all 
animals six months old or over. 

Settlement will not be made 
with consignor until above papers 
are furnished. 

Entries 

Must be in place in sale barn by 
not later than noon the day before 
the sale. It is a big advantage to 
the breeder to have cattle at sale 
barn at least two days previous to 
sale. 

Must be unblemished, guaran- 
teed breeders, tuberculin tested 
not more than 60 days prior to 
date of sale and sold subject to 60 
to 90 days retest. ‘‘Three teaters’’ 
and cow with light quarters are 
barred. 

Females three years or over 
must have produced a calf within 
a year, or show to be in ealf at 
time of sale. 

No female over 10 years of age, 
and no male over five years of age 
shall be entered. 
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No female having aborted since © 


last normal calving shall be en- 
“tered. 

All bulls must be out of A. R. O. 
eows, or they must be outstanding 
individuals, well grown and in ex- 
cellent condition. It is not wise to 
offer bull calves less than six to 
nine months of age, or bulls not 
fat and in good sale condition. 

Must be properly fitted for the 
sale, and the management reserves 
the right at the time of sale to re- 
ject any animals not fitted or in 
condition to sell. 

The consignor of animals vol- 
untarily withdrawn, disqualified 
after being accepted, bid in on 
sale day or for any reason not de- 
livered to the purchaser, will be 
liable for a minimum charge of 
$50 per head or the regular com- 
mission, except in, case of death, 
accident or causes acceptable to 
the sale management. 


Commission—Will be the actual - 


cost of conducting sale. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 
MILK CAMPAIGN 
WORKERS 

A general conference of Na- 
tional Dairy Council workers en- 
gaged in milk campaigns was held 
at the ‘office of the National Dairy 
Council Monday and Tuesday, 
March 20 and 21. 

The following milk campaign 
territories were represented : 

Philadelphia Territory. 

Baltimore Territory. 

Pittsburgh Territory. 

Cleveland Territory. 

Columbus Territory. 

St. Paul Territory. 

Minneapolis Territory. 

New England Territory: 

Iowa Territory. 

Michigan Territory. 

Considerable new material was 
discussed and voted upon and it 
will be a matter of but two or 
three weeks until the various milk 
campaign territories will ’ have 
available thru the National Dairy 
Council a much larger’ supply 
than at present of the following 
materials: 

Booklets for children of various 
ages, also adults; 

Posters for Schools, Factories, 
and Stores; 

Moving Picture Films, 
Moving Picture Slides; 

Mechaitical Devices; | 

Billboard Posters; and 

Miscellaneous Items. 

In addition to deciding: upon 
new material for milk campaign 
work, a general round-table dis- 
cussion was held concerning the 


and 


best way to develop the milk cam-. 


paign program. The following 
were present at this Conference: 

M. D. Munn, President, Nation- 
al Dairy Council. 

Ti. G. Van Pelt, Executive Com- 
mittee, National Dairy Council. 

M. O. Maughan, Secretary, Na- 
tional Dairy Council. 

R. W. Balderston, Seecy. Phila. 
Inter-State Dairy Council. 

P. B. Lockwood, Secy. New 
England Dairy & Food Council. 

T. J. Newbill, General Manager, 
Cleveland Campaign. 

atl R. Quackenbush, Genl. Mer., 
Pittsburgh Dairy Council. 


W. A. Wentworth, Secy., Iowa 
Dairy Council. : A 

Loiuse Fitzgerald, in charge of 
Nutrition Work, National Dairy 
Council. . 

Lucile Bell, Manager, Columbus 
Campaign. — 

Neven Betz, Manager, St. Paul 
Campaign. 

Gladys Coon, Manager, Minne- 
apolis Campaign. 

Ann T. Lamb, Manager, Flint 
Campaign. 

Marjorie Six, Nutrition and Or- 
ganization Worker, Pittsburgh 
Dairy Couneil. ; 

Hilda Kuchman, Milk Fairy 
Play Director, Pittsburgh Dairy 
Couneil. 

Alice Stevens, Milk Fairy Play 
Director, Twin Cities. 

Myrtle Barger, Nutrition and 
Organization Worker, Phila. 

Gwynneth Gminder, Dietitian, 
Baltimore Dairy Council. 

Angeline Keenan, Nutrition & 
Organization Worker, Phila. 


BY WAY OF SUGGESTION 


To the many mémbers of the D. 
C. S. Company who want to see the 
organization do its best for them 
we make the following sugges- 
tions : | 

Don’t be alarmed if a neighbor 
fails to live up to every require- 
ment of the organization. : 

Keep as much harmony as pos- 
sible in the community and do not 
criticize a producer who does not 
agree with you in every detail. 


Show your appreciation to those 
men who give time and effort in 
building and handling the business 
of the organization and thus. en- 
courage them to greater work in 
these difficult times. . 

Seek all information possible be- 
fore forming opinions in D. C. 8. 
Company problems and be sure 
that any statements made can be 
supported by evidence showing 
them to be correct. 


“Whether you are 
_mixing your own ration 
or having it mixed for 
- you by the dealer— be 
‘sure to include either 


- BUFFALO 
~ CORN GLUTEN — 


or 


- DIAMOND 
CORN GLUTEN 
ge so 


= Gua ranteed 40% Protein ~ 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York = 


1PRODUC 
FE PRISES-MEW YORK 
i M.: 0% 
BRE Maximum’ 8:5 
Si rcesibipieghinsss, 


) 


> 
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ULOGY oF THE cow 


Congressman Sweet Calls Her 
ry _ Greatest Benefactor of 
the Race 


- One of the leading hobbies of 
Burton E. ‘Sweet, member of Con- 
Q ess from Iowa, is the raising of 
fine-blooded dairy cattle. He 
would rather talk about cattle 
than any other phase of farm life. 


_ During a recent visit to Iowa he 
made an address to the dairy- 
men’s association of his home 
community, in which he delivered 
he following eulogy on the cow: 
- “In my opinion the cow, of all 
domestic animals, is the greatest 
benefactor of the human race. She 
has been the constant companion 
and assistant of man since history 
has kept a record of events. The 
Hindoos treated her as a sacred 


chanted being with the mystery 
which surrounds life and death. 


“She has figured in biblical and 
profane history. She has been 


poets have sung 
Painters have portrayed her like- 
ness upon the breathing canvass. 
Seulptors have left her image 
_ chiseled in everlasting stone. In 
the olden days they worshipped 
the golden calf. At the present 
time we worship the gold that is 
the ealf. = 


“‘As a man has become more 
vilized the cow has become more 
civilized. She has kept pace with 
the march of events. She has fur- 
-nished meat and butter for his 
table. She has furnished milk for 
himself and family. She has fur- 
nished leather for his shoes, belts, 
saddles, bridles and harnesses. 


v “Yea, millions of mothers and 
babies call her blessed as they sip 
‘daily the life-giving nectar that 
e dispenses so lavishly to all. 


“At times she has been treated 
as a bedst of burden, and has as- 
sisted in plowing and preparing 
his fields for raising. crops. She 
never complains. .She is. as pa- 
tient as destiny, She is content- 
ment personified. All she de- 
3 nds is plenty to eat, proper 
eare and adequate shelter i in times 
of storm. _ 
“When a new country is to be 
covered she is taken with him. 
en the old prairie schooner 
‘ame into Iowa three quarters of 
a century ago the cow followed 
close behind the wagon, acecom- 
panied by the dog and the pro- 
verbial small boy. 
‘Her dominion is world wide. 
vel where you will, you will 
_ the cow. She has accompanied 
into the depths of the forest 
ad along every winding stream, 
ut on the bleak and treeless 
ies. You may cross the sea 
visit countries remote. You 
go to Norway and Sweden 
there man and the cow in- 
the “same dwelling. You 
y go to the vine clad hills of 
zerland or wander mid the 
1ills of the Alps and lo, she 
there. Yes, you may go to the 
Is of Guernsey and Jersey, if 
ill, and she is there, admin- 


animal and associated her en- - 


famous in song and story. The. 
her praises. 
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CR tering to his wants and claiming 


the attention of his heart and 


brain. 

“Wherever you go she is the 
rich man’s pet and fortune dis- 
seminator. She is-the poor man’s 
friend and mortgage lifter. She 
treats all alike and the better she 
is treated the better she treats 
them. 

“She is democratic in her 
tastes. She is no respector of per- 
sons. She knows no rank or title. 
She is found by the straw-thatech- 
ed cottage of the poor and abideth 
close to the palace of the rich. 

““Why, about a year ago one of 
her noted offspring dined at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
city, and even got his name and 
that of his owner in the newspa- 
pers of the nation, and if reports 
are true, he conducted himself 
with his usual self-possession, with 
his usual bovine moderation and 
urbanity, even in that  distin- 
guished assembly, and notwith- 
standing the adoption of the 18th 
amendment, he insisted in putting 
his feet on the table rather than 
under the table. 


‘‘The cow treats all alike—the 
high, the low, the rich, the poor, 
outeast and king, all are on a 
common level, as far as she is con- 
cerned. 

““The part she plays today in 
our scheme of life cannot be fully 
estimate@ or described. Banish 
the cow from our midst, and we 
will go back to the barbarism 
from which we sprung. Do away 
with the cow, and-it would be 
necessary for us to retrace our 
steps along the dusty highway 


once traveled by our forefathers. 


“Do away, with the cow and 


‘our infant death rate would dis- 


turb and shock mankind. Take 
from our tables her meat; her 
cheese and golden butter, and the 
various compounds of the pro- 
ducts of the cow, slip from our 
feet- our shoes, go without har- 
nesses, belts, saddles, bridles and 
other equipment and you will in 
a measure realize the part she 
plays in the great scheme of our 
civilization. 

“Do you realize that rice is the 
food of slaves and that the beef- 
eaters rule the world? This is con- 
clusively demonstrated in the 
great war just closed. Is it any 
wonder then, that I take pardon- 
able pride in the fact that I live 


in the great State of Iowa, the 


greatest agricultural state in the 


“Union, where the cow grazes upon 


our slopes and our thousand hill- 
tops, and where our cattle breed- 
ers possess the best herds in the 
world? 

‘‘Do you realize that we have in 
the United States 23,474,000 milk 
cows producing on an average 
each year of 362 gallons per cow, 
or a total of 8,484,000,000 gallons 
annually? Eighty-four gallons of 
milk to every man, woman and 
child in the republic. 

‘Do you realize that we pro- 
duce in the United States an- 
nually 67,886,000 head of cattle or 
on an average of a little over one 
animal to every two persons in the 
United States? 


“Ts it any wonder, then, that 
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. we place the cow at the head of 


the list of animals that minister to 
the wants of man?’’—The Milk - 
Reporter. 

» 


LOCAL VETERINARIANS ARE 
AUTHORIZED TO TEST 
CATTLE 


Since May, 1917, when the 
United States Department of Agri- 
eulture undertook ~ tuberculosis 
eradication work in cooperation 
with the States, the demands for 
tests have increased beyond all 
expectations, and at the present 
time there are more than 28,000 
herds on the waiting list to be 
tested with a view to being finally 
accredited. 


When it was no longer possible 


to meet the increasing demands 
for tests, it became necessary for 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
which has direct charge of the 
work, to discontinue testing cattle 
for interstate shipment in order 
that its veterinary inspectors 
might give their entire time to 
testing herds waiting to be ac- 
credited. Considering these con- 
ditions, it is not difficult to see 
why the bureau ean not comply 
with the numerous requests from 
those who desire federal inspec- 


Seven 


é 


tors sent to their farms to test one 


or more animals for interstate 
shipment. 
Since the bureau has discon- 


tinued making tests on farms for 
interstate shipment, it should be 
noted that the regulations (Regu- 
lation 7, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry Order 273.) provide that 
tests may ‘be made at the point of 
shipment by local veterinarians 
who have been authorized by the 
State and approved by the bureau. 
While shippers are advised to have 
their cattle tested at home where 
they will be under normal econdi- 
tions, it is possible to have them 
tested en route at public stock 
yards or other regular bureau sta- 
tions by veterinary inspectors of 
the bureau. 

The Bureau officials would be 
glad to comply with requests to 
make tests for interstate  ship- 
ments, but they feel that they 
should not neglect the tubercu- 
losis eradication work when such 
tests can be made by qualified local 
veterinarians. 


A good teacher is worth more 
to a community than the price of 
the finest School building that ean 
be put up. 


Read the advertisements. 
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PRODUCTION eo MILK 
Of the Average Cow te nee States 


4750 ; 
: al «2 sade N.J-R.I-Washign 
sion Bu > NY.- Mass.-Oregon- Wis. 


i scary Ind>Kan-Md-N.Dakota-Utah 
22ers Colorado=Del.*lowa-Ky.-NC.-N.Mex.-W. Vir. 
50 Missouri- Tenn. 
Ala.-Ark.- Miss. ; 


‘Prepared by the Dairy Division, 
U. 


Not More Cows—But 
Better Cows 


Compare the average yearly milk production in the United 
States, of 3,527 Ibs. per cow, with that of other countries 
You will see at a glance that one of the 


ee NMS, tir. 
WORLDS 
MILK COW 37,384 
Dist.of Columbia 


CHAMPION 
LBS, 


Ariz.-Idaho-Me-Minn -Nev.-NH: Ohio:Ver 


S. Department of Agriculture.’ 


greatest means of increasing dairy profits is in obtaining 


better cows. 


The cheapest and best way of getting better cows is to 
raise them. Use a good bull, keep the best calves from your 
best cows and raise them on De Laval skim-milk, which is a 
In this way you can im- 


splendid feed when properly fed. 
prove your herd at very little cost. 


A De Laval Separator is valued chiefly because it separates 
cream—a cash crop—better, quicker, cheaper and without 
But of almost equal importance is the skim-milk it 
gives, which will replace your present cows with better (cows; 
or as Pren Moore of the University of Idaho says, } 
fed to laying hens will bring you as much money as the orig- 
* while it is without equal for growing pigs. 

Milk, butter, eggs, poultry and pork, the best paying crops— 
a De Layal helps make them possible and more profitable. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


waste. 


inal butter-fat; 


New York 
165 Broadway 


Chicago 
29 E. Madison Street 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 


FREE! This little booklet tells 
you how to raise fine calves on 
De Laval separated skim-milk. 
It is simple and practical. Sent 
free on request to your nearest 
De Laval office. 


‘‘when 


San Francisco 
61 Beale Street 
The original cream separator. 
Over 2,500,000 in daily use; 
about as many as all the rest 
combined. Has won 1,09! grand 
and first prizes at every impor- 
tant exposition. Skims cleaner, 
turns easier and lasts Jongerthan 
any other. The world’s standard. 
Pays for itself. Sold on easy 
terms. See your De Laval Agent 
or write for information. 
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PUREBREDS IMPROVE 
PRACTICE 


should cost more to eare for a 
good herd of purebred dairy cows 
than it costs to eare for the same 
number of good grades, although 
farmers sometimes believe that 
purebreds are more expensive to 
keep. However, says the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
the dairyman often does spend 
more on purebreds because he 
sees greater possibilities in them, 
and consequently takes more -M- 
terest in them, feeding them better 
and building better barns to house 
them. He does not* need {o,do 
this, but usually he fitds that it 


"3 


pays him in gross returns and in» 


net returns. 

The results would have been the 
same, though possibly not in the 
same degree, if better care and 
feed had been given to a good 
grade herd. But “tt sometimes 
takes the stimulation supplied’ by 
the ownership of a few purebreds 


to induce a man to improve his - 


practices. 


Oh shiver, my brothers, and shake 
At the fate of the land-mining 
Jake 
Who won’t-fertilize 
And who loudly denies 


That the farmer must put if he’ll 


take! 


| Rage Ce 


'5¥%% INTEREST: 


and your money safe 


We pay 5% per cent interest on time certificates of deposit 
of $100.00 or more, it left with us for six months. = 


We pay 5 per cent interest on deposits of $100.00 or more 
from date of deposit to date of withdrawal pr oviding deposit 


is left not less than 30 days. 


Money deposited with us is subject to withdrawal at any 
We operate under the Building and Loan Laws of Ohio 


time., 


and are subject to State inspection. 
funds are loaned on real estate in Mahoning and adjoining 
counties in Ohio in amounts of not more than 60 per cent of 


the appraised value. 


mail. 


sender. 
are made promptly. 


rate. 


848 9 a St ae | 
Citizen’s Savings Co. 
5 Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio 
START AN ACCOUNT BY MAIL 


Se tsp 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the DAG REeD s Price Benet 


BANK BY MAIL 


For your convenience we will accept deposits made by 

If deposits are made by. mail they should come either [Le 
by money order or check, giving full name and address of fy 
“Acknowledgments of all deposits received by mail 
Depositors should state if they desire 
time certificates of deposit entitling holder to higher. interest. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND POLITICAL — m 


STABILITY 


i _ /y While the public school makes its 
There is no good reason why it i, ‘ 


fight for democracy by teaching its 
civic side, the Sunday School implants 
in the minds of its members a love 


and understanding of the doctrines of — o 
Christ; which are at once the inspira- to the men and women who have mar- 


tion and guiding principle of demo- — 


cratic civilization. The Sunday school - 
is more democratic than the public 


school not only in administration, but. 
It is 


also in its social side 
the center of that social contact which 
unites large numbers of families and 
individuals, gives them a common in- 
terest and inspires in them fidelity to 
American democracy and Christian 
civilization.” 

More Christians are needed in pub- 
lic life: Each Christian, as well as 
every citizen, has something to “ren- 
der unto Caesar” in the matter of lo- 
cal politics. 
whom it will to public office, but too 
often the Christians fail to give at- 
tention till the wrong man is elected, 


and "then they hurry to the hall of : 


legislation and protest against the 
passage of a proposed bill. The time 
to be mosf active is before the elec- 
tion to office: 
ly 


The Ghurch can elect- 


shift from place to place, 
: settled in their ways, in their. habits. 


‘In fact the great industries | of Ameri- 
“ca owe their present: -day supremacy 


$i; 


te ee are married re nots prone to” 
‘They are 


ried and settled down near the places 


that offer permanent employment. In- 
cidentally one of the reasons, for the 


great strength attained by the old 


German Empire was that its people 


‘married early and began to build their 
fortunes and their families in some 


chosen spot, remaining there to work 


: out their existence and at ‘the same 
~ time add to the prosperity of the do- 


- main. Even in defeat the German peo- 


ple are doing the same thing over 
and over again. They have settled 


~ down, married, and they are working 


A daily papepr recent- - 
gave the religious status of the. 


present. Cabinet, and all but one indi-_ 


cated a particular denomination. 
those who were elected to the present 
Congress, comparatively few are out 
of church relationshipp. 


Practically all of our 


TODAY 


Of - 


with the determination to put Ger- 
many back on her feet. The govern- 


ment is helping them. This is a les- 
son that can -be learned in America. 


— Washington Post. ae 
oe ee ae 
Our advertisers are our friends. 
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YOUTH IN A 


growth’s abuse; 

Seeds spring from seeds. 
: breedeth beauty; Agere 

Thou wast begot; to. ee is thy uty 


BACK.”’ 
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DON’T WAIT FOR 
GET BACK YOURSELF FIRST. 
BEAT THE TIMES TO IT. THEN WHEN 
GENIAL OLD PROSPERITY. COMES 
AROUND THE CORNER HE WILL FIND 
YOU IN THE FRONT RANKS OF THE REL 
CEPTION COMMITTEE, oe ee 


THE WAY TO GET BACK 1s TO S01 
EMNLY RESOLVE TO ALWAYS SAVE 
SOMETHING FROM YOUR PAY AND TO 


Savings y 


a Ba 


TOTAL RESOURCES | 
OVER THIRTY-SIX MILLIONS: 


fe YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


“TTM ES TO. GET 


VOLUME V 
UMBER 8 


The history of this organiza- 
tion is somewhat interesting to 
the members of the D. C. 8. Co. 
and possibly its meaning might be 
# interest to every stockholder. 
During the war the different or- 
‘ganizations of the State of Ohio 
ad many joint meetings and 
there were many attempts made 
| to form a State wide organization 
a would have the control and 
ell all the dairy products of Ohio 
from some central organization. 
The D. C. S. Co. had their repre- 
sentatives at these meetings but 
‘would never commit our farmers 
back home to any policy until 
‘that policy had been thoroughly 
Fs ‘considered by the various Locals 
‘of the D. C. S. Co. and it had been 
either accepted or rejected by 


_ This, of course, is a slow way 
of getting things done so that it 
seemed to many of the other or- 
anizations of the State of Ohio 
to show a form of weakness on 
the part of the officers, but these 
officers had had some experiences 
nd out of those experiences they 
realized that there is one princi- 
ple in an organization that must 
followed if that organization 
going to succeed, and that is, 


Principle 


This principle came out of a 
very severe experience. A num- 


called the North Eastern 
HO Milk Association which was 
a bargaining organization. They 
vad a committee from the farmers 
met the dealers to make the 
ice and these meetings develop- 


e 4 of years back they had what 
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they only had a few farmers that 
were. actually back of the com- 
mittee and it was very. easy for 
the dealers to get all the milk they 
needed outside of their little 
group. It was then they realized 
that they should build a larger 
and stronger organization so there 


was brought together the Dairy- 


man’s Co-Operative Association 
which obtained a membership of 
4,000. The expenses for carrying 
on the work were raised by a 
membership fee of $1.00 per year. 
In trying to collect this fee from 
the membership the collector of- 
ten times found the farmer in 
the field plowing and did not have 
the $1.00 in his pocket and conse- 
quently out of the 4,000 member. 
ship we collected $1,800.00. 


This committee, having more 


backing than the other, had a 
meeting in July a few years ago 
to consider the price of milk. 
When they found it impossible to 
come to an agreement they called 
a joint meeting of representative 
farmers through the territory, 
representing these 4,000 farmers 
who were members of the associa- 
tion, and put it up to them as to 
what they, as a price committee, 
should do and they voted unan- 
imously that the committee should 
quote a certain price for their 
milk or the milk was not sold. 
This joint meeting took any com- 
promise out of the hands of their 
price committee and just simply 
gave to the dealers through the 
price committee their ultimatum. 


It was a big surprise to the 
dealers and a big surprise to the 
farmers that the farmers in the 
Pittsburgh District stood together 
and did not send their milk to 
Pittsburgh for the month of Aug- 
ust which showed the people in 
this territory for the first time 


that the farmers could stand to- 
gether, but this taught one big 
lesson—that the bargaining pow- 
er of a group of farmers lies not 
in the amount of money they have 
to spend but the amount of loyal- 
ty in the farmers that are back- 
ing up the officers. From that time 
on the group of farmers in this 
territory have always laid the 
cards on the table and have taken 
to the boys back home every bit of 
information that affects the mar- 
keting condition of milk in the 
markets of this territory. 


When the new organization was 


formed a charter was taken out 
and the Company was formed on 
the same basic principles and un- 
der the same corporate laws as 
any other business organization 
and the Constitution and By-Laws 
were so made that although the 
business of the Company might 
move a little more slowly, yet the 
authority for the general policies 
of the Company and the facts con- 
cerning any change in _ policy 
should be presented to the boys 
back home and nothing could be 
done until their sanction was ob- 
tained, and the more we apply 
this principle in our settlements 
in problems in the Locals the more 
we are Satisfied with the princi- 
ple. So now we have our trouble 
committees that are chosen for 
all the smaller markets such as 
Youngstown, Wheeling, Warren, 
East Liverpool, Ashtabula, Con- 
neaut, ete., and we are mighty 
well pleased with the results ob- 
tained in always having the ship- 
pers and the dealers sit in on the 
meetings and _ settlements where 
prices and conditions are agreed 
to between the two parties. 


We have tried to see that the 
farmers produced the best quality 
of product that was shippéd into 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


HE BOYS BACK HOME 


any market in the country. We 
feel that our position on that has 
been a model and justified because 
the consuming public in Pitts- 
burgh and other markets have 
shown their appreciation by at- 
tending the price meetings and 
now are co-operating heartily in 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council work which is educating 
the public to recognize milk as the 
most economical and the best food 
on the market. 
P. §. Brenneman. 


GET A PROFIT FROM 
STUDY OF FEEDS AND 
FEEDING MATERIALS 


How to feed his herd economie- 
ally and profitably is an import- 
ant thing for a dairyman to know. 
All sections of the country where 
investigations have been earried 
on, the United States Department. 
of Agriculture has found that feed 
is the most expensive item that 
enters into the cost of milk pro- 
duction; and intelligent feeding, 
in either summer or winter, offers 
the biggest opportunity to reduce 
costs. 

The analysis of many figures 
by the Department shows that in 
Vermont the winter costs of keep- 
ing a herd were made up of 63.1 
per cent feed and bedding, 17.5 
per cent labor, and 19.4 per cent 
other costs. In summer, feed and 
bedding represented 41.6 per cent 
of the total expense, labor 26.7 
per cent, and other costs 31.7 per 
cent. 

In the South the costs are dis- 
tributed somewhat differently. 
Figures obtained in Louisiana 
show that in winter 56 per cent 
of the expense is for feed and bed- 


ding, 22.4 per cent of labor, and 
21.6 per cent other costs. The 


summer costs in that region do 
not differ from the winter costs 
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so much as they do in the North. 
The figures for summer in Louist- 
ana show that 50.5 per cent of the 
total cost of milk is for feed and 
bedding, 26.2 per cent for labor, 
and 23.3 per cent for other costs. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE. ‘RE 


Although it is advisable for a 
farmer to economize wherever he 
can do so wisely, these figures 
show that the dairyman who stud- 
ies feeds and feeding has a big 
opportunity to increase his profits. 


Finance Committee Reports : 


Tariff Bill 


Very satisfactory protection has 
been given to dairy products 
in the revised tariff bill just re- 
ported out to the Senate by Sena- 
tor McCumber of North Dakota, 
‘the new chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee. Never be- 
fore have agricultureal duties 
been fixed at such a high level, 
and never before has the farmers’ 
argument been more respectfully 
listened to. 

President Milo D. Campbell ex- 
presses his approval as follows: 
‘‘Dairymen have cause to be pret- 
ty well satisfied with the bill re- 
ported to the Senate. It gives 
them adequate protection against 
Canada and the dairying coun- 
tries of Europe like Denmark and 
Holland. It gives us a chance to 
‘eontrol our home markets to a 


certain extent, and the home mar- - 


ket means much more to us than 
foreign trade. Ninety per cent of 
all our products are sold at home, 
and with a revival of trade so that 
the country can buy mote city 
products and the city more coun- 
try products there will be pros- 
perity for all. The principal 
thing is to protect our own mar- 
kets and then to upbuild them. 
Nearly half our population lives 
on farms, and their best interests 
must be served before you can 
have national prosperity.’’ 


Senator Gooding, of Idaho, one 
of the Senate champions of agri- 
eulture, was enthusiastic over the 
bill, saying: ‘‘It is the first all- 
American tariff bill, because for 
the first- time the farmer is get- 
ting his full measure of protec- 
tion, the same as the manufactur- 
er. The farmer is getting 99 per 
cent of all the duties he asked for. 
Considered from every angle, and 
with a few provisions only ex- 
eepted, it is a very fine measure.’’ 


Representative Dickinson, of 
Towa, a staunch ‘‘farm bloe’’ lead- 
er, was equally pleased with the 
bill, in spite of many corrections 
which the Senate committee has 
made upon the House draft. He 
said: ‘‘For the first time in his- 
tory the farmer is getting his just 
dues. This is because he has or- 
ganized, and worked hard and 
made a good showing here at 
Washington. The farmer figured 
out what he wanted, then he 
fought for it. The only provisions 
which are harmful are those af- 
feeting vegetable oils. The South- 
ern farmers who produce cotton- 
seed and peanuts are the ones 
chiefly hurt by this, and it is 
largely their fault. They did not 
work for a duty on vegetable oils 


as they should have and their con- 


gressmen, being free traders in 
most cases, have actually voted 
against protecting their constitu- 
ents.’’ 

The only ‘‘fly in the ointment’’ 
then is vegetable oil duties. Para- 
graph 50a of Schedule 7 permits 
the importers of foreign vegetable 
oils to ‘‘drawback’”’ the duties 
they pay, in case the oils are used 
in making ‘non-edible products 
such as soaps, paints and varnish- 
es. All farm organizations agree 
that this is as dangerous a prac- 
tice as it is a new and untried 
practice when applied to goods 
for domestic use. 


The National Milk Producers’ 
Federation is particularly incensed 
also at the placing of copra (co- 
eoanut rind) on the free list, for 
2,000 pounds of copra will make 
1,100 pounds of cocoanut oil, an 
adulterant which is used in in- 
creasing quantities-for the manu- 
faeture of ‘‘oiled’’ milk, an imita- 
tion. 

This vegetable oil sttuation has 
developed because of the strenu- 
ous and ceaseless activities of the 
‘‘soap lobby’’ which is working, 
not only for the big soap makers, 
who also make lard compounds, 
and oleos, but for the big makers 
of paints and varnishes as well. 


For over a year this group has 
maintained headquarters at 
_.Washineton and has propagated 
a veritable flood of letters from 
laundries and retail grocers and 
other commercial consumers of 
soaps and oleos in all parts of the 
country. Senator Calder, of New 
York, members of the Senate Fin- 
ance Committee, declared he was 
informed that over 25,000 letters 
urging the free importation of 
vegetable oils had been received 
at the office and held unanswered. 


When a 2 cent per pound duty 
was imposed by the Fordney Com- 
mittee in the House, the Soap Lob- 
by was very much incensed. They 
didn’t like it a bit. They won 
over the butter dealers. They won 


over a large number of cotton-. 


seed crushers in the South, which 
gave them a strong leverage. 
Long hearings were 
which they pleaded their case and 
the crying need of the American 
laundryman and groceryman for 


a cheap soap. They had little to 
say of the cotton grower, the corn 
grower, the hog raiser and the 


American producer of peanut oil — 
and flaxseed, ete. 


As a result the Senate Finance ~ 


Committee decided to compromise 
the situation and please every- 
body. They tried to protect and 


held at 


Pe the ae interests by out : 
ting a duty on any foreign oils 
imported for edible purposes, such 


as oleos, lard ‘compounds, salad 
dressings, ete. The soap lobby 


agreed heartily to that, and so 


they put on the highest duty that 


_ had been asked. Then they pleas- 


ed the soap people by arranging 
a ‘‘drawback’’ of all duties paid 
on oils that were used for non-edi- 


‘ble purposes, such as paints, soaps, 
varnishes, leathers, etc. 


_ Thus it happens that vegetable 
oil imports which totaled in 1920 
over 1,379,126 tons may yet be 
brought into this country free of 
duty, by simply diverting them 
all to non-edible products. Such 
a rapidly increasing business as 
this has proved to be would soon 
be able to cut the markets away 


from the American producer, who- 


has_to pay American labor prices 
instead of the 5 or 10 cents per 
day that is customary in the Ori-- 
ent. It would disorganize our 


Senator Gdodine: : 
introduced four different amen 
ments affecting this situa 

which should be supported by 
eoneerned. He is asking: 

a. 
ed; 4 cents on shelled; 

b. 2 cents a pound on rice; 

e. 1% cents a pound on- soy 
beans; 

ad Full duty on “vegetable 
as requested by the farm organ 
zations, and for 2 cents a pone 
on copra. 


There is no- piper: Apréble 
more serious to agriculture tha 
that of these Oriental oils wh 
closely resemble our own hon 
grown produets and which can be 
used interchangeably for edible 
and inedible purposes. This fi 
fight must be won in order to p 
perly stabilize the whole » fabri of 
American age : 


Ashmead Cornicopia Frindella 401663 oy / 

This cow is on seven day test and is milking 80 lbs. per. day and will fi 
She is owned by C. C. McCombs & Son, ‘Champio 
Ohio, and will be sold at the Trumbull County Consignment Sale, oat gees 


with a 20 lb. butter. record. 


ASHMEAD FARM NOTES 


As the automobile and tractor 
are taking the place of the horse 


-on the farm just so is the old brin- 


dle cow having to step aside for 
the pure bred as the farmers and 


dairymen realize that in order to 


receive the largest amount of pro- 
fit from their labor it is necessary 
to keep only the best. No longer 
is it a venture for the farmer to 
invest in pure bred stock but an 
established and paying business. 


From the small beginning of 
two pure bred cows purchased in 
1910 McCombs & Son, Champion, 
Ohio, now have a registered herd 
of forty-five Holsteins they can 
well be proud of. 


Most of the cows were raised 
on the farm and sired by the fol- 
lowing pure bred bulls: Major 
Cornucopia DeKol, purchased 
from B. O. Churchill, Cortland, O., 
in 1910; Springbrook King Frin- 
daella, grandson of the King, of 
the Pontiacs, bought from Knapp 
& Pierce, Bast Claridon, OF 


1914; Springbrook Parsous: Wal 


‘both buyer and seller. 


er, also grandson of King of #] 
Pontiacs, was purchased fro 
Knapp & Pierce in 1918, an 
1920 McCombs & Pierce “pure. 
ed half interest in Sensation J an- 
ior, present sire of the herd, from 
R. E. Dillon, Williamsfield, ae) 


During December, 1919, 
herd was tested for tubereul 
under state and federal supe 
sion without a reactor and the f 
lowing year, 1920, was rete: st 
with the same results, thus pla 
ing the herd on the accredit 
list. 

It is a satisfaction to offe 
the public at the Trumbull County 
Breeders’ Sale to be held at t 
Ashmead Farm, Champion, Ohi 
May 10th, a herd of pure bre 
Holsteins that will be-a credit. 
The enti 
herd will be sold, with the ex 
tion of the daughters. oe Sen: 
tion Junior. 

The owners invite ‘intere 
parties to visit them on or befo 
May 10th and judge the qu 
of stock to oe sold: Pra 


wey 


CLASSIFIED 


WANTED—Live-wire men to 
take township agencies for 
Clemens Patented Double Clevis. 
Sells on sight and every man driv- 
ing horses needs them. Requires 
but a few dollars investment and 
every sale doubles your money. 


Send for circular and full infor- - 


mation. Clemens Clevis Company, 


Paul, Minnesota. a, 


Ine.; 510 giheee ‘Bldg, 


FOR Geen. wagon 
team of horses. Inquire 
White & Son, POR go. 
Warren, Ohio. Se 


Our evil actions don 


~The caeoe of the 1 North: Jack- 
Local to secure control and 
e the milk hauling cost to mem- 


bee 


2 lively experience but evidently 
_ ) ‘ell worth the money for it is sav- 
‘ing ten thousand dollars during a 

year to dairymen sending milk to 
1 he Isaly Dairy Company, 


- Before the North Jackson Local 
was formed, the hauling had been 
given by the dairy company to the 
; ormer haulers and a charge of 30 


‘cents during summer and 35 cents. 
during winter was made. Some- 
time after milk prices had been 
materially reduced and _ other 
prices were seemingly’ seeking 


Local thought they were justified 
in asking for a reduction in haul- 
ing costs. As we understand it a 
- committee called upon the haulers 
and made such a request but were 
told emphatically that no reduc- 
‘tion would be made. After repeat- 
EA atiempts to have’a readjust-. 
ment of rates the Local was finally 
compelled to announce that after 
a certain date the Local would 
take charge of hauling, and peti- 
tions were circulated amongst 
D members calling upon the D. C. 8. 
Company and the dealer buying 
the milk to approve this action. 
These petitions were signed by 
nearly all the members and ac- 
cordingly the D. C. S. Company 
and the dealer agreed for the 
Local to proceed. The next action 
was to advertise for bids. 
y this time the former haulers 
e becoming active and circu- 
da counter petition calling up- 
the Loeal to allow their hauling™ 
rr angement ‘to continue. These 


2 ge number of members, but in- 
¢ iry developed the reason to be 


Real Estate 


and 
Merchandise 


and. >, 


Mil. Olass 1910 
‘ale Too Far Write Me for Dates” 


bers reduced brought about quite 


lower levels the North Jackson © 


petitions were also signed by a_ 


re 


Seritons had also cieelees other 
than facts. Many asked to have 
their names withdrawn from the 
Jast petition and it was evident 
that those who had signed were 
unduly influenced or unacquainted 


-with the true situation. 


The time arrived for receiving 
of bids and L. N. Fife of Pitts- 
burgh entered a bid of twenty 
eents per hundred. <A bond was 
furnished to guarantee execution 
of contract and the Local accepted 
_ the bid. John Phillips became in- 


These trucks haul milk to the Isaly Dairy Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
_ under contract between the owners and the No:th Jackson Local. 
: a _ are saving approximately $10,000 per year by this new arrangement. 


They 


terested with Mr. Fife in this pro- 
position and he has had direct 
charge of hauling and rendering 
the proper service. 

The policy initiated by Mr. 
Phillips is to work in co-operation 
with the Local and it is proving 
far more satisfactory. The driv- 
ers of the trucks are young men 
from the community and at the 
present time the fathers of these 
young men are dairy farmers hold- 
ing membership in the D.C. S. Co. 

Under the new arrangement the 


dairy farmers who place milk on: 


these trucks are saving approxi- 
mately ten thousand dollars per 
year over what they would have 
been obliged to pay had the for- 
mer haulers charge been con- 
tinued. The present haulers claim 
their charge to be fair and leaves 
a margin of profit for themselves. 

‘Reports coming to the Reporter 
are to the effect a little campaign 


is being waged to make a change 


in the officers and hauling com- 
mittee of the Local by some who 
are thinking a new hauling ar- 
rangement can be made. Whether 
these reports are true or not, the 
members of the Local should ap- 
preciate the saving being made 
and guard against any move which 
will lose this or damage those par- 
ties who have been willing to meet 
ithe Local on a fair basis. 


ACTUAL MONEY 


you guard carefully, but evesight, the 

greatest and most valuable form of 

personal wealth, is often handled as 

carelessly as though it were so much 

sand. - 

Let the Bank Care for Your Money 
Let Me Care for Your EYES 


I am competent, reliable and cour- 
teous. I do what I promise, promise 
nothing I cannot do. A trial will 
convince you. 


PERRY 
= Phone 1087-R 
Market. St. WARREN, OHIO 
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* Per 100 lbs. 


Fie on tat eae a . 
R EPO R T E R Three — 
_ MILK PRICES FOR APRIL, 1922 
; = ax lee 
oy fe or eee | 3s q 
mYe |e, | gs | g 
City or Station & g's 39 3 b. Xi = i 
oe els a) Se | ee 
Se eet gb eat ree 
Sea en oo a= ae 25 © 8 
Ay 6 4 O& Daj As ba fey 
Allianee ... ae 2 Wie Yes 
BASIN Yd URL Eco Ser eo aati cana seo GS ocacecenesanse STC). Maguertt Yo 1 asosaty Yes 
BYSTCE:W ot sed Zeit Pek, itl aera (a) (a) Ss Yes 
BSS aCe ide) 0c? 4 Mapes ME Raat alee ae (a) (a) ae Yes 
RBar ee a re tg, LO te [ean Yes 
Beaver ....... Set seein ee sere se ya == edna trea, ad ALES y Yes 
Barnesville Factory fee ok, i oN ian CA AUS PI ARE ea Yes 
Bea Vert BTS rasta viene tocasieetsieoencners 22 aria as = Yes 
COY0V a Cer DY naeett: Seachem ate Ei Sl Ee eae ae SaaS ake Yes 
Haste liverpool, saree ees ce tS ea pia Yes 
BOGOR Ck gence 241% Bt She ee No 
SPIE BT GAIN SR ET Yass scecinn cased cases eens (a) (a) Eb Yes 
Minerva Conmdensory ncecnennnnee- ce 145 (Geis. Se dearer Yes 
New=- Brighton... 22 24Yy | ceeesste Yes 
Mase AC a Ste ass ics eee crane 22 BS A aR Yes 
New Kensington:23. 2 oe 241% A Wes <5) pte No 
Natrona ..... 2415 6 RS, fae are No 
Nileso.i. 2:0) 0 Sam ec ie eee Yes 
OO yr PA SRR ac A armen. FE ceed aes Yes 
Meadville 1.7 OS eee Pees Yes 
Pittsburgh .......... Qo > jaesaeck 1.70 Yes 
Parnassus 22. 241% nA he ate ek No 
Shanon yes eee es ee | ee eS | “ Yes 
Saegertown Condensory es: tSan 4 loo cacao, Yes 
Salem PORTE CR ihe ata Meme 5 Tot neg ne XZ Yes 
Springdale . eee So Meee re a 24% BT: Sak | ee No 
Sandy Lake Condensory.. 1.40 fie Teacmsetie | coches Yes 
WPeCR It Ibe pac en a ee 2444 ila in. «| ecient No 
WASLOTON LT Gerace a 241% Cui fgg hes Sats) No 
ON BOLUM Pe, when ere ee, See (a) Ca). Peiaes Ei Yes 
Warren seen ncceae AOU Ret tine Ne Yes 
Wedel ieen ono eek ke eras |< ak chtecn ls fhe cmoveeiae | tad sek us Yes 
OV ORE ete rE eesti LS wanes : eee Yes 
ANE ST ER ei ca tane oe Sle Ra Sele Ean ae aT Eat Yes 
BOTY Te LT gs Webware eaten neces lala DOOES Bein nacaccmet ier wean Yes 


Cream shipments to all markets 4344 cents per lb. butterfat. 
Tested milk on all markets sold on 3.5 basis. 
Butterfat Differential—5 cents one-tenth point up or down. 


(a) 


These markets sell on a surplus plan by taking average 


aafoimt of shipments during last six months of 1921 as base and paying 


Pittsburgh delivered price on 80 per cent of base. 


country plant. 


« 


Balance is sold at 


- 


JOTTINGS 


Do you know that 43 per eent 
of all the milk that is produced is 
used for butter, therefore it is one 
of the big outlets for our dairy 
products? Every dairyman should 


consider a eream separator as im- 


portant a part of his dairy equip- 
ment as a milk cooler. . The Board 
of Directors would like to hand 
this concerning the separator. It 
would be a mighty nice thing out- 
side of furnishing the equipment 
so that they would be able to take 
charge of their entire supply of 
milk to use it every week to sep- 
arate some cream to make some 
butter for them to use at home. 


The Pittsburgh Council of the 
National Council of Catholic Wo- 
men have become so interested in 
the milk price meetings that are 
held in Pittsburgh that their 
President has put on a campaign 
of home economies and has invit- 
ed the farmers to give a lecture 
to their women on ‘‘The farmers’ 
side of the milk supply.’’ Mr. 
Quackenbush of the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council, said he 
does not know any place in the 
United States where the consumer 


is so interested in the farmers 
‘vho produce their milk that they 
are inviting them to take part in 
their program to explain their 
side of the milk question. 


Mr. MacMichael of Leon makes 
a very valuable suggestion that 
the Board of Directors feel should 
come up at the next Advisory 
Council meeting and we now men- 
tion it in these jottings so that all 
the Advisory Councillors might 
feel out their Locals and see what 
they think of it so that we can 
talk this question over intelligent- 
ly when they come down on June 
2nd. 

There should be a plan worked 
out whereby the milk from any 
certain territory should go into 
that plant and the milk going into 
that plant should all be from one 
Local as the milk is all sold for 
one price and the same conditions. - 
If you do not get the same treat- 
ment at one plant as you get at 
another this should be looked into. 


“Things growing to themselves are 
growth’s abuse; 

Seeds spring from seeds and beauty 
breedeth beauty; 

Thou wast begot; to get is thy duty.” 
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NEWSBOYS’ HOME PROJECT 
OF PITTSBURGH DAIRY 
A COUNCIL 


A group of 25 boys, most of 
whom are considerably under- 
weight, are coming to the News- 
boys’ Home six days a week for a 
pint of milk, remaining once a 
week fora health lesson and being 
weighed on this day, to demon- 
strate the value of drinking milk. 
An individual chart for each boy 
shows graphically what his weight 
was each of three succeeding 
weeks before we began the milk 
feedings, and which was true in 
most cases, how his weight — in- 
creased immediately after he be- 
gan drinking milk. 


One boy quit drinking coffee af- 
ter our second lesson and_ his 
weight line shot up at an astonish- 
ing angle. His weight is still in- 
creasing since he began drinking 
milk. Another boy gained two 
pounds the first week he had milk 
every afternoon, but the second 
week he lost one-quarter pound. 
When he was asked what might be 
the reason for his loss in weight he 
said without hesitation, ‘‘I missed 
eoming for my milk one day this 
week,’’ 


We award stars of different col- 
ors each week as an incentive to 
following various rules, and the 
boys watch their charts jealously 
to see that they get all the stars 
they deserve. 


Personal calls have been made 
on the mothers of the boys in the 
class and an explanation of our 
aims given. In every case the 
mothers showed very great inter- 
est in our efforts, and from our 
conversations with them, we know 
that they are. watching the boys’ 


- DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REP 


weight records as they bring them 


home each week, and are as proud 


as the boys are of the stars which 
are awarded them for various 
health rules they have followed. 


BANKER’S VIEW OF CREDITS 


Editor’s Note—The ~ following 
letter has been received by the 


Editor of the Reporter in reply to 


the editorial ‘‘Country Banks 
Loaned Out’’ appearing in the last 
issue. ; 


Editor, $ 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter, 
Youngstown, Ohio. I 
Dear Sir :— 

The editorial appearing in your 
issue of the 5th which we enclose 
herewith seems to us to call for 
comment. The facts with respect 
to eredits extended to farmers in 
the past two years are these: 

Of all the various groups of peo- 
ple who need slow loans the far- 
mer alone has-had special atten- 
tion, special legislation and special 
preference. 

Of all the various groups of peo- 
ple who need such loans the far- 
mer has been more nearly able to 
obtain what he needed than any 
other individual. 

These facts are proved by the 
published reports of banks, by the 
record of legislation enacted in 
Washington and by the revival of 
the War Finance Corporation. 

There has been and outside of 
the large cities there 
shortage of credits. This shortage 
of credits cannot be wished out of 
existence. Banks cannot lend 
what they de-not have. They can- 
not think money into being any 
more than a farmer can think 
crops into being. Their deposits 
have run off on an average of 
twenty-five per cent. and-in many 
individual cases twice that 
amount. Curtailment of loans is 
inevitable. When the people de- 


erease the amount of money they ¢@ 


lend to the banks it is inevitable 
that the banks shall decrease the 
amouné of money they lend to the 
people. There is no avoiding this. 
No financial machinery that was 
ever designed or that ever can be 
designed will prevent a shortage 
of eredits when bank deposits fall. 
This is all so simple and so easy to 


understand that we bankers are 


constantly amazed at the persist- 
ence with which the country mis- 
understands it. 

Probably the root of the trouble 
is to be found in Washington. For 
years Washington has been pass- 
ing laws that deny that two and 
two_are four, and by passing such 
laws has been laying foundations 
for all kinds of unsound beliefs 
with respect to business matters. 

As to the second point in your 
editorial, namely that country 
banks lend their money to the in- 
dustrial centers and leave their 


own communities to suffer for lack . 


of money, I am quite sure there is 
not an iota of foundation for it. 

Bankers prosper only as their 
customers prosper. For purely 
selfish reasons bankers are deeply 
interested in the prosperity of 


still is a’ 


ATER 


Lees 


their own communities. It would 


be the height of folly, it would be 


sheer blindness for the banker to 


follow any such policy you charge. 
I do not believe that one banker 
in a thousand would do so. There 


could be but one reason for doing 


so, namely that the banker hated 
his community and wanted to ruin 
his own business as well as that of 
his community. — 


ELMCREST HERD OF HOL- 
STEIN-FRIESIANS 


Elmerest herd is another of 
‘Trumbull County’s Holstein-Fries- 
ian herds that stands cut as an 
-example of what time, patience 
and study can do in the develop- 
ment of good dairy cows. The 


herd was originally established by - 


Pierce Bros.-in 1907, and is located 
in Champion township just north 
of Warren, Ohio. . 

Four years ago L. W. Pierce 
purchased the one-half interest of 
his brother and since that time he 
has had full supervision of the 
herd. 

The Pierce Bros. recognized the 
value of a good sire as evidenced 
by the following sires used in the 
herd. 

The first sire was Korndyke 
Butter Boy Moore, a son of Korn- 
dyke Butter Boy owned by Henry 
Stevens & Son of New York State 
and having over 50 A. R. O. 
daughters, 
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Kol Concordia is a 24 lb. cow with 


Crown Prince, a son of Paul Beets 
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5%% INTEREST: 


and your money safe © 


We pay 5Y per cent interest on time certificates of deposit | fe 
of $100.00 or more, it left with us for six months. ~ ie 


We pay 5 per cent interest on deposits of $100.00 or more 
from date of deposit to date of withdrawal providing deposit — 


Money deposited with us is subject to withdrawal at any 
We operate under the Building and Loan Laws of Ohio Ut 
and are subject to State inspection. i 
funds are loaned on real estate in Mahoning and adjoining fir 
counties in Ohio in amounts of not more than 60 per cent of 


BANK BY MAIL 


_For your convenience we will accept deposits made by Ue 
Uc mail. If deposits are made by mail they should come eithe 
‘by money order or check, giving full name and address of 

Acknowledgments of all deposits received by mai 
are made promptly. Depositors should state if they desir 
time certificates of deposit entitling holder to higher interes 


i Citizen’s Savings Co. 
5 Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio 
START AN ACCOUNT BY MAIL TODAY _ 
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Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Repo 


a Bova sae sin Ns 
This sire was fol owed by ¢ 
Prince Segis 12th, a grandson | 
King Segis. His dam, Pauline 


records of 91.68 lbs. of butter in 
thirty days and 648.51 lbs. of but- 
ter and 16,561.1 lbs. of milk in one 
year. iE os 
The third sire was‘Spring Brook 


Walker with 47 A. R. O. daugh- 
ters. His dam being a 22 Ib 
daughter of Butter Boy Pietertje. 
The next sire, Spring Brook 
Parsons Walker, is a son of King 
Pontiae Parsons and a grandson of 
King of the Pontiacs. His dam 
was Spring Brook De Kol Klara 
a 25.69 lb. daughter of Paul Bee 
Walker. 
This is the third year the herd 
has been on the aceredited list, 
the last test having been made on 
Jaw. 28, 1922. All the mature ani- 
mals in the herd will be sold in ¢ 
Trumbull County Holstein Breed 
ers’ Consignment sale to be he 
May 10th. . ‘sad 


A 


WHAT A DOLLAR WILL DO 


$1 spent for a lunch, last five hou 
$1 spent for a necktie, last five weeks, 
$1 spent for a cap, last five months 
$1 spent for an automobile last fiv 
years. Es 
$1 spent for waterpower or a rail 
road grade, lasts five generations. 
$1 spent in the service of God, lasts 
for eternity.—Roger W. Babson. 
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- During the period under consid- 

eration the work of the field per- 
_ sonnel has been largely limited to 
organization matters. - Conse- 
- quently, the 133 interviews for the 
; month of March indicate in practi- 
_ eally every case the selling of the 
Dairy Council idea to someone 
_who has had little or no previous 


; introduction to the subject. ° 


Thru the co-operation of vari- 
ous druggists in the city, it has 
heen made possible to give notice 
of the milk fairy plays by this 
means. The Council has two dis- 

plays which it is using in this con- 
nection, a mechanical device of 
the Health Builders and a Child’s 
_ Perfect Breakfast. These exhibits 
_ have been displayed for a total of 
47 days. : 

_ During the past six weeks, a to- 
_ tal of over twelve thousand pieces 
‘of literature, dealing on health and 
nutritional subjects, has been dis- 
tributed. In addition to this, sev- 
eral form letters have gone out to 
milk distributors, Local Branches 
of the Dairymen’s Co-Operative 


Sales Co., and thru the co-opera- | 
- only the list of stockholders and>-security 


_ tion of the Milk Educational Com- 
“mittee of Congress of Women’s 
Clubs, to the Presidents of the 
various members of that body. 
_ These letters have been on the sub- 
act of ‘‘Filled’’ milk in support 
of the Voigt. Bill. 


te 


_braries in the city and most of the 
schools and teachers of Hygiene 
and Nutrition with copies of Dr. 
~MecCollum’s Book, the ‘‘Newer 
Knowledge of Nutrition.’’ 
_ With the co-operation of the 
authorities of the Newsboys’ 
Home, a group of twenty-five boys 
are taking part in a health and 
‘nutrition demonstration being 
staged at that Institution under 
1€ supervision of Miss Marjorie 


_ The Girl Scouts of Allegheny 
County, a very active organization 
has been chosen to put across our 
‘rst poster contest. Thru the co- 
operation of the officers, our or- 
ganization is expecting that our 
literature will be read by contest- 
ants, subjected to discussion at 
iroop meetings, and a large num- 
r-of posters secured for our 
future use. 


During the past month, the 
Council has secured eight speakers 
to address various audiences, 
mostly those attending the Milk 


iry Plays. Four lectures have 


Council reaching an attendance of 
three hundred people not attend- 
he plays. 


at 
ith the consent of the Board 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE. REPORTER 


Pittsburgh District Dairy 
ef .~ Council 


/ 


4 _/  Secretary’s Report of Activities for Period Previous to 
§ April 1st, 1922 


of Education and thru the co-oper- 
ation of the Principals and Teach- 
ers of the various schools, it has 
been possible to present this little 
play at seven different schools in 
the city. At twenty-five perform- 
ances in which five hundred child- 
ren participated, the total attend- 
ance reached a figure of over thir- 
teen thousand. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Ete., Required by the Act of 


Congress of August 24, 1912, of Dairy- 
men’s Price Reporter, published semi- . 
monthly at Greenville, Pa., for April 1, 


State of Ohio, County of Mahoning, ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Earl A. White, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Editor of the Dairymen’s 
Price Reporter, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, 
ett., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations. 
Publisher—The Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Sales Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Editor—Earl A. White, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Business Manager—WHarl A. White, Youngs- 


_town, Ohio. 


That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other secitrity holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain not 


holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditiens under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in tli@ said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as so 


stated by him. : 
- EARL A. WHITE, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
14th day of April, 1922. 
, H. C. HOFFMAN, Notary Public. - 


STOP! 

Daughter: ‘‘ Yes, I’ve graduated, but 
now I must inform myself in psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, bibli—’? 

Practical Mother: ‘‘Stop! I have 


Wj 


Ws 
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“I would not thin 


ZZ = 
k of 
returning to hand milking”— 


So says Mr. Bolmert, a De Laval milker user, shown 


Five 


arranged for you a thorough course in 


-roastology, boilology, stitchology, darn- 


ology, patchology and general domestic 
hustleology. Now, get on your working 
clothesology! ’’—Exchange, 


— - — 


Ee 
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above, who along with many other dairymen from thirty 
different states and Canada give their experiences with 


the De Laval Milker in the book shown to the right. 


Mr. Bolmert goes on to say, ‘‘My cows are also doing 
much better than they did by hand milking. They hold 
first place in the Rogue River Testing Association, and 


I have cut the time of milking by half. 


Latest and Best 


Information on 
Milking—Free! 


There are now thousands of De Laval Milkers in use 


in all sections of the country, and practically all these 
users agree with Mr. Bolmert that the De Laval Milker 
increases production over any other way of milking, 
keeps the cows’ teats and udders in better condition, 
produces cleaner milk, saves time, and makes dairying 


more pleasant and profitable. 


A De Laval Milker soon pays for itself. 


milking a herd of cows by hand 


Sold on easy terms. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
SAN FRANCISCO 
ol Beale Street 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Milker and Cream Separator 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St, 


a 


or using an inferior 
milker, you are losing enough milk and time, and 
enough, money in other ways, to pay for a De Laval. 


This beautifully printed 
and illustrated book contains 
pictures of cows, barns, etc., 
from De Laval milker users 
in thirty different states and 
in Canada. The pictures are 
accompanied by statements 
from these milker users con- 
cerning their experience not 
only with the De Laval but 
with other milkers. The best 
thing of its kind ever issued. 
It also gives you an idea of 
how dairying is conducted 
in all parts of the country— 
and may suggest how you 
can make your dairying more 
profitable. 


Ask your De Laval Milker 
Agent for a copy, or write to 
the nearest De Laval office 
for one. Ask for the new 
“Better Way of MUkinge 


If you are 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 
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GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
PROTEIN 24% FAT 
CARBOHYDRATES 50% FIBRE W% 


CHAPIN & CO. 


HAMMOND, OT 


Main Office: 


327 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


e Milk Surplus Problem 


The logical remedy for a milk surplus is to weed 
out the low producers, keeping only your good cows. 


Keep fewer cows—better cows—and better-fed cows. 
You will get less milk but, in addition to helping 
reduce the surplus, it will save you feed, labor and 
worry. 


For your good cows buy Unicorn. It is economical 
because it reduces the feed-bill per cow. Some feeds 
waste money—Unicorn saves money. 


Feed Unicorn with your corn and oats and get the 
most milk for every dollar you spend for feed. Suc-- 
cessful dairymen follow the Unicorn Plan. 


More Milk Every Day, For More Days 
CHAPIN & COMPANY 


Try it. 


New England Office: 
131 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 


SENSATION JR., NO. 329204 


- Sensation, Jr., heads the herds 
of F. J. McCombs and L. W. Pierce 
in Champion township, Trumbull 
County, Ohio. ° . 
He is a son of Sensation and a 
grandson of Lindale Bonnie Paul- 
ine whose year record at five and a 


half years of age is 1250.07 lbs. of 
butter and 30,024.1 lbs. of milk. 


His dam, Lindale Queen Ona, a 
24 lb. daughter of King Ona, is 
now on yearly test and will finish 
her year in May. The past eleven 


months shows she will make over 
1000 Ibs. of butter and 24,000 Ibs. 
of milk. Her dam, Lindale Bonnie 
Korndyke, has a yearly record at 
three years of 914.96 lbs. of but- 
ter and 23038.3 lbs. of milk. She 
is now on yearly test again and in 
her first seven months made 680 
lbs. of butter and 17,000 lbs. of 
milk. 

Sensation, Jr’s. seven nearest 
dams average for.the year over 
1,100 lbs. of butter and 25, 088 lbs. 
of milk. 


GRAIN TO SUPPLEMENT 
PASTURE 


O. G. Schaefer + 


The approach of warm spring 
days and the sight of green grass 
out in the pasture, in addition to 
the faet that the price of milk is 
low as compared to the past, 
eauses many dairymen to turn 
their cows out in the pasture to 
graze long before there is any ap- 
preciable amount of grass avail- 
able. To add to this poor prac- 
tice, many dairymen, either in 
part or completely, cut off the 
grain ration at the same time. 
Such practices prove to be detri- 
mental not only to the cow, but 
also to the pasture. More and 
better pasture can be had during 
the year, if we will allow the grass 
to get a good start, and give the 
ground a chance to pack, before 
the stock is turned on it at this 
season of the year. 


From the cow standpoint, most 
dairymen do their cows more dam- 
age the first few weeks they are 
on pasture in the early spring, 
than the good they receive from 
the tender succulent grass. There 
is a tendency to over-estimate the 
feeding value of this immature 
grass which is largely water; and 
also to lose sight of the fact that 
it is quite impossible for a cow 
weighing around 1200 pounds and 
producing approximately 30 
pounds of milk, to pick up and 


handle enough grass to supply the 


food nutrients and dry matter re- 


quired in the production of this 
milk. 


Investigations have shown that 
a cow of. the given weight, pro- 
ducing 30 pounds of milk daily, 
‘will require from 25 to 30 pounds 


of dry matter in her ration. If 
this amount is not furnished, the 
production will gradually be de- 


creased, to such a point the re- 


quired amount of dry matter is 
contained in the feed supplied. 
Grass at this season of the year 
is over nine-tenths water, and less 
than ten per cent dry matter, As- 
suming that it is-ten per cent dry 
matter, on that basis it would re- 
quire from 250 to 300 pounds of 
grass to furnish the amount of 
dry matter necessary in the pro- 
duction of this milk. It is quite 


an impossibility for the cow, not. 


only to amount of 


gather this 


grass, but to handle it after it has. 


been gathered. It is true, this 
deficient amount of dry matter 
could be furnished by feeding 
hay, but in view of-the fact that 
the cow has such a large bulky 
ration in the form of grass, it 
would be poor practice to furnish 
an additional bulky feed. Thus, 
it is clearly evident that concen- 


_trates must be fed until the grass 


becomes more mature and higher 
in feeding value. 

A grain ration made up of equal 
parts of corn, oats, wheat bran 
and cottonseed meal; or equal 
parts of corn, wheat bran, gluten 
feed and cottonseed meal, will 
prove to be an economical ration 
and give good results. This ra- 
tion should be fed at the rate of 
one pound of the mixture to four 
pounds of milk produced, to begin 
with, and gradually reduced as 


the grass becomes more abundant 
After the cows have - 


and mature. 
been out on the pasture several 


weeks or a month, good results — 


can be expected by feeding some 
hay and one pound of ‘the grain 
mixture to seven or eight pounds 
of milk produced per day. 


“TOIT eas 
al 
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‘Whatever may b said in favor 
heredity or environment, there jee 
something in every — individual that 
elevates or degrades. We can not 
shift individual or personal responsi-— 


‘bility. Heredity is a great-factor in 


life, but it can be outlived. EHnviron- 
ment may be a help or a hindrance 
but of itself can never hold a man 
within a circumscribed circle, either 
for good or evil, success or failure. 
The last and final analysis is, the 
whole matter, to a marked degree, 


-rests with the individual himself or 
“herself. No one can compel you and 


me to do wrong. 


dairy industry. 
preservation; 


INNER CAN 


2, ENB R TA 


Cornel] comes in pack- 
ages of 10 panels each, 
protected from dustand 
moisture by a sealed 
wrapper of tough ‘‘ Cor- 
nell Jute;’’ 8 lengths 
from 6 to. 16 ft., two 
widths, “Cornell 48” 
and‘ Cornell.32.. = 


“61 uses 
for Cornell- 
Wood-Board 


AKE the dairy house for ex- 
ample, Cornell-Wood-Board 
is favored by experienced build- 
ers because this special wall- 
board gives triple the resistance 
of the ordinary to moisture and 
variation in temperature. One 
reason is Cornell’s pure wood 
fiber composition (not paper) 
which is “triple- sized”’ with 
moisture-proof sizing. : 
- _HenceCornellkeeps cowbarns, 
calf barns and poultry houses 
more warmly insulated and is 
- used instead of lumber for many 
purposes around the farm. It is 
clean and sanitary and costs 
much less put up than tongue- 
and-groove lumber, sheathing, 
lath and plaster or plaster-board 


: 


In the home and tenant house it 
“Oatmeal” finish makes the hands 
_ est interiors produced by a wallboard 
or plaster of any kind. Nail to the join 
and studding or over damaged plas! 
and your room is ready! as 
Send at once forsample board and lis 
of “61” uses. FREE! If dealers offer 
substitute —tell them ‘you have a re 
son for wanting genuine Cornell 
they’ll supply it. Mail the coupon OV 
CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS 


General Offices: 190 N. State St., Chicago, | 
Water Power, Mills and Timberlands s in is is 


SKUAEAESROSEREDESERERNCCREERURRED OOO COD 
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The CURTIS 
Vacuum Milk Can) 


- (built like a thermos bottle) 


14 tens out as one of the greatest achievements of th 
Scientifically constructed for milk 
strong where strength is most essen- 
, tial; saving in dollars and cents on every can of mil 
shipped; sanitary to the point of the immaculate— 
and by far the greatest milk can value on the market, 


CURTIS MANUFACTU RING Co. 


1040 W. 12th St. 
a en a a a a 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Repor 


- Send free sample board ead Genk No. 


Two teas for service. “Air from 
A, R. O. cows. Herd accredited 
under State and ‘Federal eee 
vision. 


W. A. FEE & SON 


Cortland, Onto 


ERIE, PA. — 


of 61 uses. 
Name. 


St. or R.F.D - 
City. 


Mail this to Cornell Wood Produce 
190 Be State Street, Chicago, II 


Notable amongst the Holstein- 
Friesian herds of Trumbull County 


and, owned by W. A. Fee & Son. 


~The entire herd .is descended 
from three cows: Queen Bloom 
Empress 119,782, with a record of 
20.41 lbs. butter in seven days at 
13 years; Bodora DeKol Burke 
Princess 119783 with 485 lbs. but- 
ter in 365 days; Thornwood Inka 
Pauline De Kol 140983 with 671.65 
1 bs. butter and 17,034.4 lbs. A 
in 305 days. 

_ The first two cows were sired be 
Sir William Prince 37226. He spent 
his life in a herd where no testing 
was done and only - five of his 
daughters were ever tested in 
other herds. All five of these cows 
made over 20 lbs. and up to 26.24 
Ibs. of butter in seven days. Four 
of these five have yearly records 
up to 928.6 lbs. of butter from 
23,812.3 lbs. of milk. On the dam’s 
side the first cow is descended 
direct by two crosses from De Kol 
2nd. One cross being thru her 
famous son DeKol Burke 22991, 
the other being thru another good 
son DeKol 2nd Alban 17064. 


_ The second cow is descended on 
her dam’s side direct from the 
creat milk cow, Shadeland Roon 
2nd, 8892, with 122.5 lbs. es milk 
n one day. 

The third cow is: Aitendea 
direct from Paul DeKol and Sadie 
Dale Concordia, the first 30 Ib. 
cow, and from DeKol 2nd’s But- 
erboy 3rd. 

- The bulls used in this herd were, 
first, King Korndyke Sadie Vale 
id 109227, a son of King Korn- 


Sess FAR ABOVE ERUDI- 
TION 


plea that American educational 
tutions place greater stress on 
he old fashioned virtues of honesty, 
ustice and decency” and less on the 
bjects generally termed “high- 
Ww,” was made by John J. Tigert, 
ited States Commissioner of Edu- 
on, in an address before the Na- 
al Hducation Association depart- 
t of superintendence convention. 


“If we cannot teach these virtues 
ong with modern thought, then we 
id better dismantle our splendidly 
pped institutions and return to 
old log school house,” said Mr. 
. “In the words of a famous 
angelist, ‘I would rather have my 
y in heaven learning his A B C’s 
n in hell reading Latin and Greek.’ 
had better have citizens who have 
‘acter and little erudition than 
ms whose knowledge is a peril 
ociety. 


The man who discovered that 
ical instruments should be sharp 
€ an important discovery, but 
ich more important was the discov- 
that they should be sterilized. 
ttter to have a dull knife that is 
than a sharp one that is foul. 

ermany showed us plainly the 
| of education for culture and effi- 
’ without proper social attitude. 
iny raised the eee of edu- 


roat of the world, and brought 
entecost of calamity, that al- 
destroyed civilization. 


is the Valley Farm herd at Cort- 


dyke Sadie Vale 86215 who has a 
41 lb. dam, a 40 lb., 314 year old 
daughter and a 40 lb. junior 4 
year old sister. King Korndyke 
Sadie. Vale 2nd’s dam, Peonie 
Duchess Veeman Pontiage 136273 is 
a 30 lb. daughter of Sir Korndyke 
Pontiae Artis 46301 and Mabel 
Duchess Veeman 89649 who is a 
daughter of Sir Veeman Henger- 
veld. 36158 with 113 A. R. O. 
daughters, 16 of them being above 
30 lb. and with eight semi-official 
daughters. 

To breed on this bull’s daugh- 
ters, Woodcrest Butterfly Walker 
161861 was secured and whose sire 
King Walker 40358 has 74 A. R. 
O. daughters and 13 semi-official 
daughters. Two of these being 
above 930 lbs. of butter and 20,000 
lbs. of milk as two year olds. 

King Walker is by Admiral 
Walker Pietertje 35269 with 60 A: 
R. 0. daughters. His dam, Wood- 
erest Butterfly Beets 133824, made 
25.18 lbs. of butter in seven days 
as a junior three year old and as 
a junior two year old on year test 
made 666 Ibs. of butter from 
15,717.2 lbs. of milk. She is a 
daughter of Homestead Girl De- 
Kol Sareastic Lad 32558 with 107 


A. R. O. daughters and 22 semi- 


official daughters. 

The Junior herd sire is another 
son of King Korndyke Sadie Vale 
and S. V. H. Dora, a 27 lb. four 
year old daughter of Sir Veeman 
Hengerveld 36158, so the offspring 
have double crosses to-King Korn- 
dyke Sadie Vale and Sir Veemen 
Hengerveld. : 

The herd is accredited and: un- 
der state and federal supervision. 


war and he refers to the 4,200 profes- 
sors who so efficiently taught the 
Germans that ‘might is right,’ ‘we are 
supermen and God demands destruc- 


tion of the weaker people about us’ 


and ‘now abide faith, hope and hate 
and the greatest of these is hate. 

“Tiliterates are not all bad citizens, 
nor are they altogether inefficient. 
Nor is anything farther from the 
truth than the general belief that our 
illiterates are mostly Negroes and the 
mountain whites of the South. The 
real centers of illiteracy are the big 
manufacturing states, Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Illinois. 

“It is unfair to criticise the whites 
of Kentucky, Tennessee and North 
Carolina because their educational 
standards are low. 

“Abraham Lincoln was one of these 
people. They may be illiterate, but 
they are splendidly efficient as citi- 
zens. These mountain people won 
the battle of King’s Mountain in the 
dark hours of American history. They 
destroyed the flower of the British 
army, fresh from the campaigns 
against the armies of Napoleon at 
New Orleans. And note the three he- 
roes selected by General Pershing as 
the country’s greatest and assigned 
to the burial of the Unknown. Soldier 
—Sergeant Woodfill, a Kentucky 
mountaineer; Sergeant York, a Ten- 
nessee mountaineer, and Major Whit- 
tlesey, of New York. 

“We have not yet learned to teach 
citizenship to our boys and girls. We 
-must teach respect for the flag, we 
must teach the principles of our gov- 
ernment and American history in a 
far more effective way. 


“Americans are intensely patriotic, 


but through ignorance they render 
less respect to their flag and their 
country than many other peoples.” 


THIS STATE’S POPULATION 


The Census Bureau has just issued 
an analysis of the population of Penn- 
sylvania by place of birth. Of the 8,- 
720,017 inhabitants 75.3 per cent were 
natives of this state, 8.7 natives of 
other states and 16 per cent of for- 
eign birth, a country born percentage 
of 84. 


It would, of course, be assumed that 
Pennsylvania had drawn most largely 
from its neighbor states and New 
York is first with 131,000 natives here, 
Maryland 84,000, New Jersey 80,000, 
Ohio 75,000, West Virginia 34,000 and 
Delaware with 29,000. 


The migration of Negro labor dur- 
ing the war time call for industry in 
the North came chiefly here from 
Georgia, South Carolina and Ala- 
bama, while strangely enough, there 
was an actually lower percentage 
from Virginia and Maryland than in 
1910 and only a fractional increase 
from North Carolina. 


Illinois and Massachusetts gave us 
about 18,000 each. Indiana 12,000 and 
Michigan 10,000, with Kentucky and 
Missouri contributing 9,000 each. 

The native population in 1910 was 
81.2 compared with 84; native Penn- 
sylvanian, 73.6 compared with 75.3 in 
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1920. The foreign born percentage 
was 2.8 per cent less than 10 years 
before. 


An Efficient Way 


A group of boys representing sev- 
eral denominations were discussing 
the “mode of baptism.” They all un- 
derstood how Baptists initiated their 
candidates, and one of the number 


explained that the Presbyterians 
“just put some water on the head.” 
But they were not sure as to the 
Methodists’ plan, so at the sugges- 
tion of Willie they made a call on 
his aunt and asked her about it. - 

The lady was busy watering the 
lawn with the garden hose, and upon 
hearing the inquiry replied, “Oh, the 
Methodists sprinkle.” 

Thereupon Joe ran home with wide 
open eyes. ‘‘Mamma,’ he said “guess. 
how the Methodists baptize. Willie’s 
Aunt Lottie says that they turn the 
hose on ’em.” 


Little Roger—What makes you walk 
lame Uncle John? 

Uncle John—There was an accident 
on the bridge today and I got caught in 
the jam. 

Little Roger—I got caught in the jam 
once and I walked lame for a week 
afterwards. 


Team 


W ork 


No one person or one class of people can 


long prosper at the expense of the rest of the 


people. 


learn. 


We must do team work. 


This is the great lesson the:world must 


ae 


When producers 


and consumers, employers and employes, and 


all the members of our intricate industrial or- 


ganization, 


get together, 


give and take and 


strive to their utmost for prosperity for all, 


business will turn the corner on two, wheels. 


Dollar Savings & Trust G0 
Fst Nallonal Bank 


- Combined Resources 
Over Thirty-six Millions 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 
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Trumbull County Holstein 
Breeders’ Sale 


This sale ae feature the dis- . 


persion of two milking herds, 
namely those of Frank McCombs 
and L. W. Pierce, totaling thirty- 
four head of spring and fall cows. 
These herds are headed by the 
well bred year record bull Sensa- 
tion Jr., whose seven nearest dams 
average well over 1100 lbs. of but- 
ter in one year. A good number 
of cows in these two herds are 
with calf to this bull. 

In addition to this there will be 
about thirty-five head of carefully 
selected young cows and heifers 
and four young bulls from tested 
dams and real dairy dams. 

Thomas Fell, of Kinsman, con- 
signs two yearling daughters of 
31 bull Beaver Dam Lokspur Al- 
eartra. One of these heifers is 
out of an A. R. O. two year old 
and both dams have good cow test 
association records. 

W. B. Davis, of Kinsman, is 
sending in a fine individual year- 
ling daughter of a 14 lb. two year 
old. 

Lee Beets consigns a four year 
old daughter of his former herd 
sire Dutechland Sir 
Winona. This bull’s sire was a 
full brother to former world’s 
record Pontiae Clothinde DeKol 
2nd, 37.21 lbs. of butter in, seven 
days and 1271 in one year. His 
dam, the noted daughter of Jun- 
ior DeKol, Winona Concordia De- 
Kol has a record of 27.58 lbs. of 
butter in seven days and her dam 
is a 31 lb. daughter of Korndyke 
Queen DeKol’s Prince. He also 
consigns a good grand daughter 
of Dutchland Creamelle Korn- 
dyke lad. 


Harry R. Clark, of Lockwood, 


“ consigns three big, good produc- 


ing cows that will be fresh by day 
of sale. Two of them are daughters 
of Pieterje Hengerveld Count De- 
Kol 3rd, making them sisters to 
Bonny Texal Pietertje with over 
1100 lbs. of butter in one year. 
These cows are with calf to a-son 
of Sensation from an 1100. lb. 
dam. Pict 

C. B. Knight, of Orwell, con- 
signs two heavy producing cows, 
one by a son of Peter Small’s old 
Maple Crest Pontiac Hartog and 
out of a grand daughter of Jun- 
ior DeKol. The other is a daugh- 
ter of Paul Paladin, and a erage 
good dairy cow. 


E. L. Whetson. consigns a 
daughter of great King Ona and 
her dam an A. R. O. daughter of 
Junior DeKol, sure some combin- 
ation of breeding. .He will also 
offer a fine individual daughter 
of Paul Paladin. 


Brownwood Farms are sending 
a grand individual young bull, a 
son of Utilitor, whose two nearest 
dams average 1200 Ibs, of butter 
and 25,000 Ibs. of milk in one 
year. The dam is a grand daugh- 
ter of Pontiac Hengerveld Par- 
thenea with eighty-six A. R. O. 
daughters and is on test now. 


Rag Apple, 


D. A. McClean, of Kinsman, 
consigns a nice grand daughter of 


Paul ‘Beets DeKol,. out of ‘Cather- 


ine Donley DeKol. This cow will 
freshen before sale to service of 
King Ona Lienoke, the Walwood 
grandson of King Ona. 

~W. A. Fee & Son are consign- 
ing a young bull ready for heavy 
service. He is a son of King Wal- 
ker and his dam has just made 
622.3 lbs. of milk in seven days. 
She in turn is a daughter of their 
33 lb. son of King Korndyke Sadie 
Vale. Here is a grand opportun- 
ity for some intelligent dairyman 
to secure a bull backed by four 
generations of heavy producing 
dams. 

Owen Wertz, of Johnston town- 
ship, is also  consigning a six 
months old bull calf from a 22 Ib. 
grand daughter of King Korn- 
dyke Sadie Vale. 

Fay Milliken consigns four 
yearling daughters of Klara King 
Pontiac. 
Parsons, the only son of King of 
the Pontiacs in Ohio with a 31 Ib. 
dam and grand dam. The sire’s 
dam is a 22.75 lb. daughter of 
Butter Boy Pietertje and her dam 
is a 25 lb. daughter of Paul Beets 
Walker. These heifers are nice 
in every way and are from good 
dams. 

O. S. Sheldon, of Gustavus, also 
sends four yearling heifers. One 
from a 25 lb. cow, one from a 
cow with a cow testing association 
record of over 12,000 lbs. of milk 
and 400 lbs. of butter fat. 

A. V. Case sends two real cows; 
one a daughter of Caseholm Syl- 
vester Pontiac and her dam a 
grand daughter of the noted 
Kingwood Johanna Segis Fayne. 


This cow will please the most erit=> 


ical and_will be tested before sale. 
He also sends a daughter of Ma- 
plecrest DeKol John and as name 
indicates she is a grand daughter 
of Friend Hengerveld DeKol But- 
ter Boy. She is a wonderful milk 
machine and one you will like. 

‘One of the Club’s young Hol- 
stein boosters, George Case, con- 
signs a four year old by a good 
grandson of Friend Hengerveld 
DeKol Butter Boy. The sire’s dam 
is a daughter of Pontiac Aaggie 
Korndyke. Her dam,.an A. R. O. 
grand daughter of Aaggie Cornu- 
copia 3rd’s Lilith. 

Jesse Baum, of Warren, con- 
signs a good three year old and 
her heifer calf by a son of a 40 
lb. bull. 


The sale committee has spared 


no effort in selecting these cattle 
and their aim has been to not only 


select cattle of good breeding, but — 
the kind that will pay their ee 


at the pail. 

Fellow Holstein Breeders, phi 
is your opportunity. Meet us at 
Frank McCombs farm, Warren, 
Ohio, May 10th. 

E. H. Partridge, 
G. B. Gates, L. W. Pierce, 
A. V. Case, W. B. Davis. 
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< purebred Holsteins. We are consigning only the best. Be at 
* Champion on May 10th and buy them at-your price. 

. Under Management of 

: Trumbull County Holstein Breeders’ Clu | 
* E. H. PARTRIDGE, Sales Sec’y. FARMDALE, O., Route 2 
* sepipnehebdebbebiebinetetieieteh deieetegaetennetetet 


Wednesday, May 10th il AM 


Barn—C. C. McCOMBS & SON 


a CHAMPION CENTER z 


5 Miles North of Warren, on the Penna, R. R. 


Here is the sale-to secure good foundation stuff. All fine 
individuals, many with _R. O. records. 


Six BULLS sar 


All good individuals including: — 

A son of a, 25 Ib. cow by a good son of King Walker. 
Son of a Junior 2 year old with 706 Ibs. butter in 305 days. 
Son of Utilitor from a dam on yearly test. 


FEMALES Ls 
The best 45 dairy cows ever sold in Trumbull County, in- 


cluding 20 spring cows, 25 fall cows, 15 with A. R. O. records. 
Also 15 heifers under two years of age. 


Head of Choice, Clean; High Producing 6 . ae 
Purebred Holsteins 


Papers and Health of Every Animal Guaranteed & 
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Here Are Some Choice Bargains: 


a daughter of King Ona from a daughter of Junior DeKol.> 

A 21 Ib. junior 3 yr. old i ammo of Butter Boy — = 
Pieterje. 

A yearling daughter of a 25 Ib. cow. 

2 granddaughters Pieterje Hengerveld Count DeKol. 

A sister to an 1100 Ib. cow. 

Daughter of Sir Concordia Korndyke with three 1100 Ib. 
sisters. ~ 

10 granddaughters of King Pontiac Parsons. 

5 granddaughters of Paul Beets Walker. 

30 cows bred to Sensation, Jr., whose 7 nearest dams aver- 
age 1100 Ibs. butter. 5 high grades from an accredited herd. 

40 head from accredited herds; 10 from herds with one 
clean test. 

~All tuberculin. aud, subject to 60 day retest. 


\ 
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TERMS: Cash or bankable note with 6 months time at 7 
per cent, interest. 10 per cent. required where credit is Bo 
tended. : 
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Trumbull County leads all Ohio Counties in number of 
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NUMBER 9 


We will not discuss the details 
the new surplus plan but will 
here what is expected to ac- 
complish by the plan. This plan 
nothing more than the gather- 
of statistics by having each 
aler furnish a sworn statement 
the exact number of pounds of 
k he buys and the exact 
ount of milk he sells as whole 
k, as manufactured milk in its 
various forms, such as condensed, 
heese, butter, ice cream, ete. 
eretofore, surplus milk has been 
» great bugaboo, or in other 
ords, the thorn in the flesh in de- 
ermining the proper price of 
milk the farmer should receive for 


nent to the way the D.C. S. Co., 
las been co-operating with the 
ealers and with the consuming 
mublic to. come to such an under- 
anding that the dealers are will- 
0 furnish this above informa- 
so that both the producers 
consumers may be able to fig- 
out for themselves that they 
getting a square deal in the 


Mr. White has been studying 
surplus plans in other terri- 
S ever since we organized, 
when we took over the Price 
rter and hired him to be our 
istician we told him we want- 
im to get the figures and data 

n the milk supply of Pittsburgh 
and see if he could not work out a 
m that would be. successful in 
territory. 


Plans were presented to the Ad- 

ry Council meetings three and 
months ago, but there were al- 
bjections that could not be 
sfully overeome and those 
were partially abandoned. 
plan that we have studied 
ar has been based upon the 
ple of regulating the num- 
- pounds of milk that the 
er should produce. Most 
have made as a base for this 
aking of the three lowest 
s of production of the farm- 
making that the base 
of milk that he would re- 
e highest price for and all 
of the milk would be paid 
eee surplus price. In look- 


his product. It is a great compli- 
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ing over these territories where 


this plan has been in effect we 


find that September, October and 
November, since they are usually 
the lowest months of pfoduction, 
were taken as the three months to 
establish the base quantity. 


Now the farmers are very foxy 
individuals when it comes to the 
study of marketing conditions to 
better their own conditions. So it 
happened that in the months of 
September, October and Novem- 


ber the farmers in these communi- 


ties where this surplus plan was 


-in effect made it a point to have 


their cows come fresh at that time 
and if it so happened that this was 
impossible they actually sent into 
another territory and were ship- 
ping into these territories where 
this surplus plan was in effect, car 
loads of fresh cows which sold at 
a very high price; so you see that 
they were all planning to raise 
the base quantity of “milk that 
they would receive the highest 
price on and thus they made the 
low period of production the high 
period of production and thus de- 
stroyed their plan. 

The plan that Mr. White has 
proposed is based upon the regu- 
lation of the dealers rather than 
the regulation of the farmers. 


The farmers in the Pittsburgh 
district are producing in the flush 
period about a million and a half 
pounds of milk a day. About haif 
of this amount is used in the Pitts- 
burgh district as whole milk, that 
is milk that is consumed in its 
fresh form each day, so the other 
half in the period of high produe- 
tion must be made into some 
manufactured milk produet.. 


However, the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict requires about three million 
pounds of milk a day to furnish 
her with whole milk and manu- 
factured milk such as butter and 
cheese and records show that we 
are producing a million and a half 
pounds of milk a day in the flush 
season and are only furnishing 
half of all the milk consumed in 
Pittsburgh each day, and yet we 
have a surplus of milk. Now this 
new Surplus Plan takes these 
facts into consideration and it is 


believed by some of the Board of 


Directors that the members of the 
D. C. 8. Co., during the months of 
surplus milk ean produce milk on 
the pastures in our section as 
cheaply as the producers of dairy 
products can produce milk around 
Chieago in that great dairy see- 
tion, since they must ship their 
product from Chicago to Pitts- 
burgh and pay the freight. 


There comes into our territory 
every day from Chicago and the 
big central dairy section, train 
loads of butter. 


This surplus plan is. so con- 
structed that there will be no 
waste of milk, but the milk that 
is produced over and above the 
amount of milk that is used as 
whole milk in our district. will be 
manufactured into the milk pro- 
ducts that will bring the highest 


~price, and if the farmers during 


that period want to produce milk 
to compete with this western but- 
ter it is their privilege to do so, 
and if they make money it will 
show that they can successfully 
compete with these western pro- 
ducers. 


A little later there will be pub- 
lished in the Price Reporter the 
exact contract that is made with 
the dealers, so that everyone in 
the D. C. S. Co. can study and un- 
derstand the underlying purpose 
of this plan. When this contract 
was shown to Mr. C. A. Hitchcock 
of Jefferson, Ohio, who is the law- 
yer for the D. C. 8. Co., he said to 
Mr. Place, that this contract is a 
better contract than I ean write 
myself. He said further, ‘‘I have 
been very much interested in your 
organization and since we in this 
office passed your Constitution 
and By-Laws, I have been some- 
what acquainted with the purpose 
of your organization, but I never 
realized the deep business growth 
that has taken place in your plan 
of selling milk until I read this 
contract.’’ He said’ further, ‘‘I 
consider this the best workable 
eontract that I have ever seen. 
The next thing is how well is it 
going to work out.’’ 


It goes into effect in the month 
of May. It will succeed if the 
same amount of work and energy 
is put back of it that has been put 


2 The New Surplus Plan 


back of the D. C. 8S. Co. in its 
working so far. There will be 
some hidden holes that we have 
not discovered, but when they are 
discovered they can be plugged 
the same as hidden flaws have 
been corrected in the past in the 
conducting of the business of our 
organization. There is one excel- 
lent thing about this plan; it is 
following out the same business 
policies that have been followed in 
the past and if it does not work it 
ean be abandoned without any 
change whatever in our general 
business policy. 


Answers by Director A. W. Place 


Q. Why not go 50-50 with the 
dealers in prices? 
A. This question is the biggest 


stumbling’ block in the milk busi- 
ness. The great argument for 
farm organization before the war 
was that the producer was only 
getting 35¢e out of the consumer's 
dollar. The main argument they 
used was that the producers 
should get at least 50e out of the 
consumer’s dollar. One of the 
greatest ills in business at the 
present time is that the spread be- 
tween the producer and the con- 
sumer is too wide, and there is no 
argument against. this being true. 
However, to set an arbitrary fig- 
ure that the producer should get 
50e of the consumer’s dollar is un- 
economic and just as harmful to 
the producer as any other arbi- 
trary economic law of supply and 
demand. 

The cost of handling the article 
from the time it leaves the farm 
until it is put into the hands of 
the consumer differs very much 
according to the nature of the ar- 
ticle produced and the amount of 
labor that must be put wpon it be- 
fore it becomes a marketable com- 
modity. Take for example wool. 
The farmer received last year an 
average around 30¢ a pound for 
his wool. It takes 
pounds of wool to make a good 


suit of clothes _so the farmer-re-.— 


ceives fer the wool t} 0 
a suit of clothes about $I.20--uis 
seems a very wide stretch, but on 
this finished product there are 


(Continued on page 5) 
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HE D. C. 8. CO. for a long 
time has felt the neces- 
sity of having a person 
give the most of his time 
to gathering of statistics 
on the dairy business so that in 
the selling of the milk of our 
stockholders we would eliminate 
the guess work in our negotiations 
in getting the proper price for 
our milk. 


There is a recognized ptingiple 
in business that the person who 
has the information and acts in- 
telligently upon it is the person 
who in business is a step or two 
ahead of his competitor and thus 
is called the suecessful business 
man. Up to the present time it 
has been impossible to so organize 
our work that we could take this 
advanced step and give the time 
and spend the money to get this 
information. . 

We have purchased the Price 
Reporter, its equipment, advertis- 
ing contracts and all and have 
hired Mr. EH. A. White to edit the 
paper for us which we figure will 
take about half of his time and 
the other half of his time will be 
used in gathering statistics neces: 
sary ‘for the success of our busi- 
ness. The paper now belongs to 
the D. C. S. Co., and its success is 


dependent upon the interest and 


spirit every stockholder of the D. 
C. S. Co gives the paper. 

The Board of Directors will be 
closely associated with the paper 
so that the business they transact, 
the new policies that they inaug- 
urate, the troubles they encounter, 
the success that they accomplish 
will be more faithfully portrayed 
to the stockholders since the pa- 
per will be a part of the office 
work of the D. C. 8. Co. Any in- 
formation that may be of value to 
the whole group of stockholders, 
any entertainments or success in 
any line that has been accomplish- 
ed in the Local, never fail to send 
this information into the office so 
that others may read about it and 
may be benefited by it. 


In Appreciation of HE. A. White 


There has been considerable 
eriticism of the Price Reporter 
and its editor. As most of the 
stockholders of the D. C. S. Co. 
know there have been certain 
definite policies that have been 
followed by the Board of Direct- 
ors that have been severely ecriti- 
cised by other dairy organizations 
in the State 
have been criticised by some dairy 
organizations outside of the State 
of Oho. 


The D. C. 8. Co have maintain- 
ed the principle that they would 
not go ahead and develop any new 
policies until after they have 
brought these policies before the 
_Adyisory Council and have had 
the sanction of the membership of 
our organization before they 
would undertake to work them 
out in making any agreement with 
the dealers who handle our milk 
on the different markets. Of: 


of Ohio, and _ also. 


“Darn YEN ® 


course such a policy makes pro- 
eress seem rather slow. 


In our office we have had a good 
many letters and in the Locals we 
have had a good many people say 
that the only way for the dairy- 
men to do was to ignore the deal- 


EK. A. WHITE 


ers, build their own plants, dis- 
tribute their own milk, and have 
control of their entire business 
from the time they produce the 
milk until it is delivered to the 
consumer. Your Board of Direct- 
ors have been very strongly op- 
posed to that policy although that 
policy has won personal favor 
throughout the dairy organization 
in our territory and other terri- 
tories and very heartily appeals 
to every audience that listens to 
its presentation. 


Now, Mr. White in editing his 
paper has followed very closely to 
the principles and policies laid 
down by your Board of Directors 
and in domg so a great many peo- 
ple have criticised because they 
felt that there ‘were principles and 
policies that should be argued for 


in this paper which if Mr. White - 


had put in would have been oppo- 
site to the very best judgment of 
the Board of Directors. This, he 
has never done. : 


There is one thing, therefore, 
that stands out very prominent 
with the D. C. S. Co., and that is, 
that the officers have never run 
ahead of the loyalty of the mem- 
bers of our Company because 
every policy that has been pre- 
sented, the facts have been pre- 
sented in the Price Reporter in 
such a way that the membership 
were ready to sanction and to act 
upon the judgments and decisions 
of the governing bodies. 


It is my personal judgment that 
Mr. White understands in both a 
legal and business-like way the 
fundamentals upon which the D. 
C. 8. Co. is built better than any 


other person we have in our or- © 


ganization and therefore I feel it 
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-milk, but you must prove to us 


Price Reporter Taken Over by D.C.S. ‘Company fg 


is the wise procedure on the part 
of the Board of Directors to have 
taken over the paper and to use 
his time in gathering’ statistics 
and information that will help our 
organization to continue its suc- 
cess. 
A. W. Place 


PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL 
- NOTES | 


A common question of the city 
consumer on approaching the sub- 
ject of using more milk, is ‘‘ What 
are you doing to safeguard the 
health of the consumer?”? They 
say, yes, we believe in using more 


that the supply coming to our 
city is the cleanest and safest that 
ean possibly be produced. » 


The Pittsburgh Distriet Dairy 
Council feels the necessity of rais- 
ing the standards of milk pro- 
duced to meet this situation and 
the Executive Committee have 
been able to secure the services of 
Mr. Charles 8. Detwiler to do this 
work. Mr. Detwiler comes to the 
Council from the Philadelphia 
Inter-State Dairy Council where 
he has been carrying on similar 
clean milk work under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Cohee. He is a gradu- 


ate of Penn State College of Agri-—. 


culture, where his four years were 
spent in specializing in dairying 


and has had a wide experience not | 


only in general and dairy farming, 
but also in milk and ice cream 
plants in the state of _Pennsyl- 
vania. Such broad fiélds of ex- 
periences qualify him to approach 
dairying problems from the stand- 


point of the producer as well as 


the dealer. Mr. Detwiler will take 
up his new duties the first of June 
and comes from all his former 
occupations very highly recom- 
mended. i 


The plan of his work, as out- 
lined by the Executive Committee, 
will include making of sediment 
tests, conducting clean milk meet- 
ings and using movies, slides, ete. 
to bring out the points of these 
lectures and visiting personal and 
individual farmers where they 
have special problems to meet, 
taking up these problems and giv- 
ing advice and assistance at first- 
hand right in the field. As Mr. 
Detwiler states it : ‘‘I wish to be of 
service to the farmers, helping 
them produce a good quality of 
mik by the use of proper methods, 
rather than to advocate expensive 
equipment. The object of my work 
will be to help the farmers to pro- 
duce a good quality of milk under 
the conditions which he has to 
contend with and I feel that it will 
be possible for us to make and 
hold the reputation of the cleanest 


milk in the country. If this is © 


done it will jin itself be splendid 
advertising.’’ 


A Ethel has a great. talent for paint- 
ing.’ 

& Stow do you know?’’ 

“¢T can see it in her face. 29° 


165 Broadway . 
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You pay for a 


De LAVAL 


whether you buy one 
or not 


If you are using a worn-out, 
inferior cream separator, or 


_skimming cream by hand, you > 


are surely wasting enough 
cream to pay for a De Laval 
in a short time. 


The selection of a cream | 
separator is more important ~ 


than that of any other ma- 
chine on the farm, for none 


other can either save or waste 


so much, twice a day, 365 days 

a year. 

~ A De Laval Separator will: 
—Skim cleaner for many 


~~ more years than any other; 


—Skim milk-clean at lower 
temperature than any other 
seperator; 

—Deliver a higher testing 


cream, which is more accept- - 


able to the creamery, and 
easier and less costly to ship, - 

—And deliver a cream which ~ 
will make better butter. 8 

Mechanically a De Laval- 
Separator is the best that fine 
materials and skilled works 
manship can make, 

—It lasts longer than any 
other separator, many giving 
good service for 15 to 20 years. 

—It is easier to turn. 

—It is easier to clean. 

—It is so simple that one 
tool will set it up or take it 
down. 

—It has the most perfect 
lubricating system. 

Do not’ be deceived’ by ae 
arators which are claimed to 
be ‘‘just as good and co 
less.’? When you consider it 
greater savings, greater relia- 
bility, longer life; the extra 
time it saves, and the greater 
satisfaction it gives, the De 
Laval is, in the end, by far the 
most economical cream separ 
ator made. - 

Even if you have only tw 
cows it will pay you to have a 
De Laval. One can be bought 
on such easy terms that it will 
pay for itself in less than a 
year. Why. not see your D 
Laval agent at once or write 
us for full information? ~ 


The De Laval Separator 


29 E. Madison | 
New York Chicago 


ee _ 61 Beale St. 
San Reeaslece 


Socebe or later you will ut 


De Laval 


; Cream Separator and M 
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TARTING with the month 
of May, the D. C. S. Co., 
places into operation a 
new milk selling plan 
Phich, if it meets the expectancy 

its supporters, will mean vir- 
tually a “life saver’’ to dairy far- 
mers in this district. 


It may not be generally ‘known, 
but dairy farmers in this district 
have been face to face with a situ- 
ation for the past few months that 
could not have been warded off 
longer than to the first of May by 
the former method of selling milk. 
It would have brought disaster to 
great number of dairy farmers 
or May milk prices would no 
doubt have been forced to $1.40 
per hundred or under and would 


for some months to come. 


The new plan does not place ihe 
producers out of the woods yet, 
but it will apparently keep the 
worst from happening and allow 
some constructive work to replace 
i producing ‘end on a better 
producing end on a better basis. 
basis. It actually brings back 
some 1€ encouraging signs and if the 
ry farmers in the Pittsburgh 
trict will get together a little 
ser and do the things they now 
lave an opportunity to do, the 
roducer with a good herd 
ows will have something left out > 
of his milk check. 


Some of the Features — 


There are a number of excellent 
features in connection with the 
ew plan and of course there are 
ome features which are yet open 
0 criticism, however, it is doubt- 
al whether dairy farming and 
elling milk will ever be so highly 
vated as to leave no room for 
unsatisfactory connections. 


The important thing is not the 
minor features in a milk selling 
, but instead those that will © 
ow advancement. It is believed 
any and hoped by all that the 
plan will allow this advance- 


- ‘ 


_ Perhaps the most serious objec- 
ion to the new plan is in that pro- 
cers will not know the exact 
of milk until the month is 
. In this regard it may be 
that after a short period of 
ation under the new plan the 

. S. Company will be Able to 
determine in advance very closely 
ne price to be paid for the month. 


der the old plan there was a 
: erable element of uncer- 
inty and buyers always had to 
rot ect themselves against any un- 
avorable market changes during 
onth. It stands to reason 
at in doing so the producer price 
always shaded. Under the 
lan this uncertainty Is re- 
ed and no longer will it be 
ssary for producers to pay a 
ium for insurance against 
t changes during the month. 


n cr desirable feature is in 


ave been held at such lower levels. 


5 a 


that dealers are required to sub- 
mit reports from which the D. C. 
S. Co. will be informed at all times 
as to the condition of markets both 
from production and sales stand- 
points. It is to be noted that in 
the past the D. C. S. Co. has been 
more or less in the dark on both 
these important matters. We can 
surely appreciate the impossibility 
of marketing milk with the great- 
est efficiency when facts are not at 
hand or must be secured by guess- 
ing methods. \ 


Makes Division of Fluid Milk 


It would seem the greatest step 
forward is in that under the new 
plan there is a division between 
the fluid and manufactured milk. 
This is going to bring out clearly 
what has always appeared to be 
the ‘‘nigger in the wood pile.’’ 
The D. C. 8. Company members 
will be able thru this division to 
determine whether milk produc- 
tion for manufacturing purposes 
can be profitably conducted in this 
territory and in event this is true 
the D.C. S. Company ean lay plans 
to command a vastly greater home 
market and allow an expansion of 
the dairy industry in this terri- 
tory to proportions far beyond 
present hopes. The D. C. S. Com- 
pany can now commence to foster 


. manufacturing of products of the 


‘first quality and receive a higher 
return for this part of the milk 
supply. 

Question is raised as to the ef- 
fect this plan will have on the pro- 
ducer whose — shipments’ each 
month are nearly uniform. The 
answer is regular-shipments each 
month will be the most desirable 
for during a period of months the 
price will balance up more favor- 


_ably to such producers than here- 


tofore. 
Makes Each Dealer Stand Surplus 


One of the fundamental objec- 
tives of the plan is to place equal 
responsibility upon each ‘dealer 
in the handling of surplus. If the 
D. C. S. Company is able to carry 
the new plan thru to success it 
will make each fluid milk dealer 
share in the surplus of the market 
by either handling or paying suffi- 
cient to reimburse others for 
handling the proper pronpy? of 
surplus. 


During the past year, dealers on 
the Pittsburgh market received 
an average of seven and _ one- 
quarter cents per quart spread for 
handling milk. This spread was® 
sufficiently large that each buyer 
could have handled the proper 
proportion of surplus and made 
money, but some were not content 
to lave this spread reduced by 
handling surplus and they elimi- 
nated such loss by laying off ship- 
pers or in other ways evading the 
surplus milk. Under the new plan 
the seven and one-quarter cents 
spread has been reduced to six 
cents in the Pittsburgh market and 
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will probably run less in other 
markets. 

The new plan is receiving most 
severe criticism from buyers who 
beat the old plan by elimination of 
surplus. They see a reduction of 
profits immediately under the new 
plan and are unwilling to aecept 
this unless compelled to do so. 


The new arrangement will place 
in the hands of producers instead 
of dealers the amount of excess 
profits dealers were able to make 
by elimination of surplus loss to 
themselves. 


Provides an Open Market 


To the organization there is an- 
other feature which at this time 
appeals greater than most any 
other and this is the markets will 
be open and the organization will 
be able to sell all of the milk it 
may offer, 

In the past the organization has 
been greatly handicapped by in- 
ability to sell milk freely. One 
illustration of how this affects the 
producer ean be given as follows: 
During the past sixty days the D. 
C. S. Company has desired to 
transfer shippers from one: dealer 
because of failure to make pay- 
ments. This would have been done 
immediately but there were no 
buyers who would add to their 
surplus loss by taking on the other 
dealers shippers. Starting with 
the first of May, the D. ©. S. Com- 
pany will refuse to supply milk 
to buyers who do not pay their 
bills, and it seems evident quite a 
number of undesirable dealers will 
be eliminated from business or if 
they continue “to secure milk the 
losses will be to producers who 
will not join the D. C. S. Company. 
The members of the D. C. S. Com- 
pany are to-be protected first. 

Neither will it be necessary for 
the D, C. 8. Company to fool along 


Three 


N NEW MILK- SELLING PLAN this MONTH 


with some dealer who constantly 
refuses to work with us. All deal- 
ers will either have to deal on 
equal basis or the milk will be sold 
~to other dealers. Each dealer will 
be placed under contract of a strict 
character. 


Can Be Adjusted Readily 


The new plan is one that can be 
adjusted readily to meet any situ- 
ation and does not disturb either 
producer or dealer who wishes to 
deal upon a fair basis. The plan 
requires no investment of money 
from producers, does not disturb 
their regular production program 
and in event after a few months 
operation is found to be unsatis- 
factory the whole plan can be 
dumped over board and no one 
-will have been inconvenienced. « 


ACTUAL MONEY 


you guard carefully, but eyesight, the 
greatest and most valuable form of 
personal wealth, is often handled as 
earelessly as though it were so much 
sand. 

Let the Bank Care for Your Money 

Let Me Care for Your EYES 

I am competent, reliable and cour- 
teous. I do what I promise, promise 
nothing I cannot do. A trial will 
convince you. 


PHRRY 
Phone 1087-R 


Market St. WARREN, Se ME cs vipa eee a 


Réal Estate 
and 
Merchandise 


DAYTON BLISS 
AUCTIONEER 


NUTWOOD, O. 


Graduate of the Jones’ Nat’l. School 
of Auctioneering, Chicago, 
Tll., Class 1910 


No Sale Too Far Write Me for Dates 


@ vo 20 ©6283 680 Cee ® 


Holstein-Friesians 


Ashmead Herd 
Accredited No. 17331 


Elmerest Herd 
Accredited No. 17347 


All the Mature Animals of these Two Herds to be Sold in the 


Trumbull County 


‘Holstein-Breeders 


Consignment Sale, May 10, 1922 


At the Farm of 


C. C. McCOMB & SON, 


CHAMPION CENTER, OHIO 


CONSISTING OF 40 HEAD 
14 A. R. O. cows and daughters of A. R. O. cows. 


7 daughters of Spring Brook King Frindaella, a grandson of King 
Segis Pontiac, sire of 168 A. R. O. daughters. 


3 daughters of Spring Brook Parsons Walker, 


of the Pontiacs. 


a grandson of King 


A 21-lb. 38-year-old granddaughter of Butter Boy Pietertje, an A. R. O. 


cow with 3 1100-lb. half-sisters. 


5 granddaughters of Paul Beets Walker, an A. R. O. granddaughter 


of Korndyke Butter Boy. 


80 cows bred to our herd sire Sensation, Jr., whose 7 nearest dams 
average 1100-lb. butter and 25,000 lb. milk in a year. 


A few choice bull calves from the above sire. 


F. J. McCOMBS, Warren, 0., R. 3 


L. W. PRICE, Warren, 0., R. 4 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


PUGH WY ALi wruccvcecweh vqvvncvaccobiduasndgerstes aqutacanwane $1.00 
Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 
Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 


before date of publication. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion. of co-operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 

“in the general field of farm publications, 
Our members: are urged to recognize this 
distinction, 


The Official Publication of 


The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 
EST RSIS aR Se, al EER en 
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Pittsburgh Office address of The 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany is Room 509 Nixon Bldg., Corner 
6th Ave., and Wm. Penn Place, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
D. C. 8. CO. 

With this issue comes the an- 
nouncement to members that a 
new 
adopted, and which it is hoped 
will improve our marketing situa- 
tion. 


milk selling 


As part originator of the new 
plan, the writer wishes to make a 
plain statement concerning 
operation, 

First it is to be remembered the 
plan itself is nothing more than a 
basis upon which future dealings 
for the marketing of milk can be 
conducted. The drawing up and 
adoption of this or any other plan 
‘is in itself no guarantee of its suc- 
cess for success is dependent up- 
on other things, the greatest of 
which is the confidence and sup- 
port of D. C. S. Co. members. 

The plan is the outgrowth of 
experience and study of market- 
ing problems in this district over 
the past three or more years and 
while it cannot be expected to be 
a ‘‘ceure all’’ there is promise of 
a greatly advanced step for D. C. 
5. Co. members. 

It must also be remembered the 
plan cannot make a cirele out of 
a square. There will be constant 
changes and new situations aris- 
ing which must be faced upon a 
basis of faets and. the expecta- 
tions of producers must always be 
withig the realm. of possibilities. 


plan has been 


Tier 
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Milk uno and milk dena are “peers 
two things beyond control of any _ 


individual. Through co-operation 
a healthy relation can exist be- 


. tween these two great factors in 


determining price. 


In the future the’D. C. 8. Com- 
pany will be more efficiently 
equipped to counsel and assist its. 


members, but upon the members — 


is going to rest an even greater re- 
sponsibility than they have ear- 
ried in the past. 


The time has arrived when the 
DC. Si Co. 
streneth. Buyers of milk will 
have to choose between dealing 
with. this organization upon a 
basis which is fair to each or they 
will necessarily have to deal in- 
dependently with producers. The 
milk producers will influence such 


decisions for their insistenee upon ~ 


D. C. S. Company rights is the 
only thing to keep dealers from 
again leading produeers back into 
the old system of control. 


If this new plan is to be a suc- 
cess, your officers will face many 
tense moments. They are going 
to require a more definite under- 
standing of the confidence and 
backing the members hold for the 
D. C. S. Co., and last of all I wish 
to say suceess will be determined 
by producers and not by the orig- 
inator of the plan or those who 
serve as officers or employees of 
the organization.—H. A. White. 


RESOLUTION 


The Stoekholders of the Bris- 
tolville Local of the D. C. 8. Co., 
in session at a regular meeting 
this 5th day of April, 1922, be- 
leving the financial condition of 
the country has reached its lowest 
ebb, and is now-on the rise, and 
feeling that the Dairy interests to 
secure their share of benefits due 
them must lose no opportunity to 
make their demands due them, 

And to strengthen the efforts of 
the officers and Price Committee 
of the D. C. 8. Co., and to show our 
full co- operation and support in 
their work in securing a just and 
compensing price for the labors of 
the dairy industry. 

Therefore be it Resolved, That 
we believe that there should be no 
further reduction in the price of 
milk for the Spring of 1922, but 
rather an upward trend as the 
financial interests and conditions 
of the consuming public may 
justify. 

And further be it Resolved, That 
a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the Pittsburgh office of the D. 
C. 8. Co., for its officers and the 
Price Committee. 


Also a copy be sent to ce 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter for 
publication with an invitation to 
all of the other Locals of the D. C. 
S. Co., to form resolutions or join 
the Bristolville Local in this reso- 
lution with their support and co- 
peration of the officers and Price 
Committee in their work for the 
advancement of the conditions of 
the dairymen of the D. C. S. Co. ~~ 


KE. G. Clark, Pres. 
M. H. Barbe, Secy. 
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* 6 5 Head of Choice, Clean High Producing : 
: Purebred Holsteins — 


“Papers and Health of Every = Guaranteed 
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Here is the sale & secure good foundation stuff, ‘All fine 
individuals, many with A. R. O. records. 


SIX BULLS 3 . 
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* ‘ All good individuals including: = 

* A son of a 25 lb. cow by a good son of King Walker. 

Ke Son of a Junior 2 year old with 706 lbs. butter in 805 days. 

: Son of Utilitor from a dam on yearly Lt eee Pee oe 
x See 
: FEMALES =. 
* The best 45 dairy cows ever sold in Trumbull Oousity. ee E 
‘ cluding 20 spring cows, 25 fall cows, 15 with A. R. O. records. — 


7 
es 
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Also 15 heifers under two years of age. 
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: Here Are Some Choice Bargin , 

: A daughter of King Ona from a daughter of Junior DeKol.. 
* A 21 Ib. junior 3 yr. old granddaughter of. Butter ek 
x  Pieterje. 

* A yearling daughter of a 25 Ib. cow. 

* 2 granddaughters Pieterje Hengerveld Count DeKol. 


A sister to an 1100 Ib. cow. ies 
Daughter of Sir Concordia Korndyke ' with three: 1100 Ib. 
sisters. — 4 
10 granddaughters of King Pontiac Parsons. 
5 granddaughters of Paul Beets Walker. — 
30 cows bred to Sensation, Jr., whose 7 nearest ‘dams aver- 
age 1100 Ibs. butter. 5 high grades from an accredited herd, 3 
40 head from accredited herds; 10 from Seller with one 3 
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VW 7 7 
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* clean test. 

* _ All tuberculin tested, ,anbject to 60 Shee retest, : 

: TERMS: Cash or bankable note with 6 months time at 7 
‘ per cent, interest. 10 per cent. required where credit is ex- 
x tended. . ie 


purebred Holsteins. We are consigning only the best. Be al 
Champion on May 10th and buy them at your price. fs a - 


Trumbull Co so Holstein Bresdere Club 


Sales Sec’y. Leap 0., Rout : 
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THE NEW SURPLUS PLAN 


(Continued from page 1) 
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very many operations and quite a 
large labor cost. 

On the other hand the North- 
western Co-operative Sales Co., in 
the northwestern part of Ohio, is 
selling their cream so efficiently 
that the farmer receives 83¢ out 
of the consumer’s dollar. The rea- 
son for this is that they have cut 
out five or six cream receiving 
stations in a town and replaced 
them by one efficient station, 
which, instead of being open 
seven days a week is only open 
two days a week and only until 
noon, and they handle this pro- 
duct for the gathering cost of 
only two cents a pound butter fat. 


Now by the elimination of 
trifling methods of handling 
eream and selling it in large 
quantities to centralizers, and 
since the price per pound is high 
compared with other costs and the 
making of butter in large quanti- 
ties is comparatively cheap, and 
since the labor cost is reduced the 
farmer can receive very much 
more than 50¢ of the consumer’s 
dollar out of his product. 


For this reason if the D. C. S. 
Co. will so organize their business 
that they can handle butter‘in the 
same economic “way as they are 
doing in the northwest of Ohio, we 
too can get. some high percentage 
out of the consumer’s dollar and 
thus make the dairy business in 
our section pay much better than 
it has in the past, because of sep- 
arating the manufactured milk 
from the whole milk and treating 
the manufactured milk in just as 
businesslike a manner as we have 
treated the whole milk heretofore. 


On the other hand manufactur- 
ing costs and distributing costs 
remain about the same throughout 
the year with very little fluctua- 
tion in the labor costs and some 
little fluctuation in the costs of 
materials, while with the farmer 
if it should rain four or five days 
each week during the harvest 
time, or should we have a late 
frost in the spring or many other 
climatic emergencies one year be- 
cause of scarcity of crops our 
production costs are very high, 
-and other times because of better 
conditions our production costs 
may be lower, so there are times 
when the farmer should receive 
more than 50e out of the consum- 
er’s dollar and there are other 
times he can make money by re- 
ceiving less than 50c¢ out of the 
‘consumer’s dollar. There is no 
automatic business method that 
will solve our selling problems 
without constant care and study, 
80 the 50-50 proposition is very 
dangerous business propaganda. 


Q. Will the farmer ever get 
any place until he takes over the 
distribution and eliminates the 
Middle man? 

A. It has been the contention 
of the Board of Directors of the 
D.C. S. Co. from the beginning of 
our organization that the business 
of the farmer is to produce and 
the place of the middleman is to 
Sell as economic as possible the 
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production of the farmer. We 
have been opposed to the govern- 
ment ownership of railways and 
the government ownership of util- 
ities. 

If the farmer goes into the dis- 
tributing end of the milk busi- 


~ness he ceases to become a farmer 


and becomes a middleman. In 
every instance we have studied 
where the farmer has attempted 
to become both a producer and a 
middleman he has become a fail- 
ure both as a farmer and a middle- 
man. 


A very interesting illustration 
of this has been brought out just 
recently by a comparison of the 
cost of electricity produced by 
municipal owned plants through- 
out the United States and elee- 
tricity produced by private cor- 
porations throughout the United 
States and sold to municipalities 
and private manufacturing cor- 
porations. I cannot give the ex- 
act figures but in round numbers 
the cost of a kilowat of electricity 
produced in municipal owned 
plants was $.0214 while the cost 
per kilowat in private» owned 
electrical plants was $.0114, so you 
see that the cost of running a 
public utility is 40 per cent above 
the cost of running a private 
owned plant. 


As was said in Pittsburgh in 
one of our price meetings, the 
trouble with our country for the 
past four or five years has been 
that there were too many govern- 
ment commissions regulating the 
railroads and manufacturing utili- 
ties and these government com- 
missions were manned by men 
that were not well equipped to pass 
judgment on these large business 
enterprises, for if they were they 
would not be in the government 
service, but-would be hired as 
presidents of railroads and man- 
agers of corporations. So far as 
figures bear out the contention it 
is better to produce economically 
and well and organzie as a bar- 
gaining organization to wholesale 
your product and then sell it to 
the firm or firms that can handle 
it the most economically, that is, 
who can handle it for the smallest 
spread from the time it leaves the 
farm until they get it to the con- 
sumer because competition is the 
very foundation of economic dis- 
tribution. 

Q. Why not the D.C. 8. Co. do 
like some labor unions and not 
leave a producer ship milk unless 
he joins? 

A. The D. C. S. Co. is not a 
labor union nor does it sanction 
many of the practices of the la- 
bor unions. It is not opposed to 
labor organization. It is strictly 
in favor of the well established 
principle in business of collective 
bargaining and the right to insist 
on a good quality product and the 
service that it performs for the 
people jwho use this product. 


It stands for clean milk and for 
a square deal, and if anybody does 
not care to stand on its platform or 
become a member of its organiza- 
tion it is not inclined to use any 
method of forcing them in for 
usually when such a person joins 
the D. C. S. Co., they are a detri- 


ment to the spirit of the organi- 
zation and lowers its standards. 


It would much rather that a 
person be attracted by the high 
purpose for which the organiza- 
tion stands and be willing to go 
in and live on a par with his fel- 
low producers and labor’ with 
them and for them when labor is 
necessary and sacrifice for his 
neighbors when sacrifice is neces- 
sary, and at all times produce the 
very best quality of milk that he 
is able to produee, go that all may 
succeed together. 


Q. Would it be better for all 
producers to join the D. C. 8S. Co.? 


A. There is only one way for 
a farmer to get the highest price 
for his produet and’ that is to pro- 
duce a uniform product. When 
a person joins the D. C. S. Co., he 


then is urged to come up to a cer-_ 
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tain standard and the consuming 
public in Pittsburgh and other 
markets are now paying from one 
to two cents per quart more for 
the D. C. 8. Co. milk because of 
the high quality standard that the 
officers of the D. C. S. Co. stand 
for. Now the people on the out- 
side of the D. C. S. Co. and the 
public do not know just what 
they do stand for. They lower in 
the minds of the public the good 
feeling held for producers when a 
few are unwilling to come up to 
these standards. 

Q. Why is there always a few 
who do not want to join? 

A. Farmers generally are an 
independent group. They have 
sold their product individually for 
years and once in a while one 
neighbor gets a better price for 
his goods than another neighbor 
and he feels elated to think that 


_ DIAMOND CORN 
- GLUTEN MEAL 


e 
1.0" 


1 800 pounds to thet 
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hee The cheapest formo Corn Pro 


‘tein for any live stock ration. ~ 


=~ SPO produce low cost milk’in™ % 
-. these difficult times, include it 


_- 1n your ration. 
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he bested his neighbor,in doing 
business. Because of this inde- 
pendence of action in the past 
some of the farmers have succeed- 
ed a little better than others, and 
this accounts for the feeling that 
no organization is able to do as 
much for them as they can. do 
themselves. Just a very little 
study on the part of the farmer 
will soon convince him when he 
finds out the facts that organiza- 


tions now are setting the prices _ 


for him, and although he does not 
pay his bit he is riding on the suc- 
cess of co-operative selling on the 
part of the farm organizations. 


Q. Just how should a member 
regard his contract? 

A. There is only one way to-do 
business either with your brother 
or a very near relative, and that 
is by contract. It saves misunder- 
standing and a person who is not 
as honest as he ought to be is com- 
pelled to be honest because the 
law requires that a man shall ful- 
fill the things in a contract that 
he signs his name to. The con- 
tract of the D. C. S. Co. is just as 
binding as the contract that you 
sign in the form of a note or any 
other legal transaction. It can be 
enforced in court and the D. C.S. 
Co. has won a number of suits in 
enforeing this contract. The con- 
tract has been made up by the 
very best of legal advise and is 
one that can be enforced and it is 
the very foundation of the-suc- 
cess of our organization. 


Q. When a member has some 
trouble with his shipments is it 
best for him.to go to his dealer 
and try to straighten the matter 
out without notifying or consult- 
ing the D. @ S..Co.? 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE 


Q. Is the D. C. 8. Co. able to 
find and keep men who under- 


stand and are able to handle its — 


problems, or are these problems 
such that training and experience 
is necessary ? 


A. The D.C.S. Co., as well as 
railroad offices and other large 
corporations, will always be able 
to find men who are capable of 
handling their business success- 
fully if they are willing to take 
care of such men through compen- 
sation that will hold them when 
other business organizations see 
their worth and bid a better price 
for their services. If it were only 


‘possible to actually tell what some 
‘men of the D. C. 8. Co. have been 


A. A member should not go to > 


the dealer and try to straighten 
out any difficulty he has with him, 
for he has no legal right to go, 
and it is his business to notify 
and make his complaint to the D. 
C. 8S. Co., through whom he has 
consigned his milk and who has 
-sold his milk to the dealer, and 
have them take it up with the 
dealer and straighten out his diffi- 
eulty. A great deal of our trouble 
has been because people have not 
recognized this point and have 
gotten themselves into a great 
deal of trouble. 


Q. In many cases a member of 
the D. C. 8. Co. has expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the organization 
to the dealers or some other party. 
Will this keep up the morale of 
the D. C. 8. Co.? 


A. Any member of the D.C. S. 
Co. has a right to criticise the or- 
ganization or any officer of the or- 
ganization. They have a right to 
ask questions and express opin- 
ions but the thing that is best for 
the organization and for individu- 
als is to follow the well establish- 
ed principle to go to the person 
direct and offer that criticism be- 
fore you give it to anyone else for 
there may be facts the party criti- 
eising does not know, and which 
may straighten out any difficulty 
before the difficulty really arises. 
If you have any criticism be kind 
enough to give it straight to the 
person you are criticising before 
you give it to the public. | 


worth to the organization it would 
be illuminating-to its membership. 
Just one illustration—your presi- 
dent, P. S. Brenneman, has had a 
training for sixteen or seventeen 


‘years in dealing with farmers and’ 


milk dealers that places him in a 
class by himself when it comes to 
dealing with these problems. Just 
three months ago in our Price 
Conference we came to a deadlock 
with the dealers. The dealers in 
their private conference had got- 
ten into a squabble between them- 
selves and it was impossible for 
them in their -own number to 
straighten out this difficulty and 
this deadlock among the dealers 
meant a reduction of milk to the 
producer. Mr. Brenneman was 


called into the dealers conference. 


and by a very frank statement of 
the conditions as Mr. Brenneman 
knew them in the field convinced 
those dealers that they were 
wrong in their contentions and 
they very readily accepted a 10e 
per ewt. increase in milk. This 
10¢ per ewt. meant $1500 a day to 
the farmers in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict or thirty days in the month 
meant $45,000 for the month. Just 
to have a person that knows and 
is truly familiar with the field and 


conditions to so present the facts. 


that it puts imto, the farmers’ 
pockets in one transaction $45,000 
in a month makes the salary prop- 
osition look very small. “The sal- 


_ary fact does not enter into this 


but the only way for a person to. 


do business successfully is to 


know the field and know his busi- | 


nes, and the man who knows the 
fields and understands the busi- 
ness that he is connected with is 
the one who is able to be of the 
most service to the people that 
he represents. 


Q. What does the D. C.'S. Co. 
need most from the membefs to 
make it function properly? 


A. Loyalty and interest in all 


of its problems. . 


Q. In the new surplus plan a 
line is drawn between the fluid 
and manufactured milk. Is this a 
good feature? : 


A. We have come to the time 


in the Pittsburgh district where it 
was necessary to separate the 
fluid milk from the surplus milk 
and treat each according to the 
national markets governing them, 
or it would be necessary to lower 
the price of milk so that all milk 
would have been paid for at a 
surplus price. The separating of 


these two classes of milk is the 


\ 


& 


ae 


REP( 


best business step that the D. 0.8. 


Co. has taken yet. : 
Q. Will the D..C.S. Co. be 


able» 


to secure a fair price for the © 


manufactured or~Class II milk by 
the separating of the manufac- 
tured milk from ‘the fluid milk? 

_ A. It has brought the manu- 
factured milk out where it will 
have to meet the competition and 
already before the plan has been 
thoroughly launched there has 


been keen competition, for this. 


month’s milk therefore, instead of 


_ having this as a detriment to the 


fixing of a fair price on the milk 
in the Pittsburgh district it has 
brought it up where we will re- 
ceive a better price for this class 
of milk than we have ever been 
able to obtain before. : 

Q. Will the new plan enable 
us to encourage the manufactur- 
ing of Class II milk into pro- 
ducts of high quality commanding 
the highest price?~ 

A. The Pittsburgh dealers 
‘have ever since. we have been 
~dealing with them from an or- 
ganized standpoint been working 
for a better quality of product 
and have put this on record be- 
fore the consuming public of the 
City of Pittsburgh that they are 
going to get them the best pro- 
duct they are able to produce for 
them. - 

In central Ohio, in three coun- 
ties where they make cheese ex- 
clusively, one company hired a 
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cheese | 


first-class che is 
cheese maker, as, soon as he ar- 


that they knew cheese made in 
this territory and as it was un- 
certain in quality they could not 
pay more than 19¢ a pound for it. 
This young man sent back to them 


and told them that he had a very 


high quality of Swiss cheese and 
wished to send them a sample 
which they ordered him to do. 
When the sample arrived in New 
York they telegraphed back to — 
send a car load, that they could 
sell that cheese for 33¢ per pound. 
A car load .was shipped to New 
York and when it arrived and 
they found the cheese was uni- 
form and all of a high grade, they 
sent back and said that they could 


use all the cheese they could ~ 


manufacture at this extra price. — 
We producers are endeavoring to 
produce a quality of milk that 
will enable these men or dealers” 
in Pittsburgh to compete with any 
of the manufactured products 
from the standpoint of quality 
and we expect to reap the returns 
due us for this quality of service 
and this quality of product. - 


“Phe more tender and delicate the . 
blossoms of joy, the purer must be — 
the hands that cull them. ; 3 


Practically all of our fie 
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COMPANY DMRECTORY 


Local Officers for the Year Commencing 
: June 1, 1921 


Adamsville Local 


T D Baird, Pres; A D Reaugh, Secy; 
T B Minnis, Treas; G B Hanna, Adv c. 


Alliance Local 
a Frank Winn, Pres; A F Hazen, Secy; 


B F Shaffer, Treas; S S Lipely, L A 
Domino, Adv C. \ 


Andover Local ri 

J H Sparling, Pres; W S Crow, Secy; 
Crow, Treas; Chas Slater, Vice 
Pres; W S Crow, E L Watson, Adv C. 


Ashtabula Local 
A A Harmon, Pres; J H Brawley, 
Vice Pres; E C McKibben, Secy; Dan 
Fargo, Treas; B C McKibben, Adv C. 


Augusta Local 
R G Manfull, Pres; E G M 
Secy; E G McCauley, Treas; H L 
ton, Perry Mills, Adv C..- 
, Austinburg Local 
F M Andrus, Pres; Wm Hanneman, 
‘Secy; Irons, Treas; F M Andrus, F E 
Cameron, Adv C. 
Bessemer Local 


W W Morrison, Pres; S J Rhodes, 
Secy; S J Rhodes, Treas; T 


Adv C 
Barnesville Local 
President, W. H. Van Scyoo; Secre- 
tary, J. S. Bailey; Treasurer, J. S.. 
Bailey; Vice President, Lake Howell; 
Advisory Council, W. H. Van Scyoe, O. 


- J. Bailey. 
Bristol Local a2 
E G Clark, Pres; M H Barbe, Secy; 
J H.Hicks, Treas; John Hyde, A. A. 
Barbe, Adv C. 
Bu@er Short Line Local 
President, J. A. Humes; Secretary, EB. 
F. Brown; Advisory Council, J. A. 
Humes; Alternate, BE. F. Brown. 
Cambridge Local 


_ W G Udell, Pres;\R P Moore, Secy; 
R P Moore, Treas; R P Moore, Adv C., 


uley, 
ohns- 


a Canfield Local - 7 


- Monroe Clay, Pres; C S Meeker, Secy; 
_ § Heintzdelman, Treas; W S Rhodes, 
Adv Cc. 
] Champion Local 
; John Stewart, Pres; A P Tyler, Secy; 
LW Pierce, Treas; S W Pierce, Adv C. 
4 Chartiers Local 
_ = Jas M Paxton, Pres; J W Quivey, 
_ Secy; J W Quivey, Treas; Jas M Pax- 
ton, J W Quivey, Adv C. 
5 Cherry Valley Local 
Howard Hall, Pres; Guy Piper, Secy; 
_ A C Petrie, Treas; B V Loveland, Roy 
Palmer, Adv C. 
. Coitsville Local 
; President, John B. White; Vice Presi- 
_ dent, Clifford Brownlee; Secretary, Le- 
_ roy D. Campbell; Treasurer, W. A. 
Brownlee; Advisory Council, R. W. 
| Collins, Leroy D. Campbell. 
4 Colebrook Local 
W A Frantz, Pres; C A Peck, Secy; 
_ C A Peck, Treas; T G Moore, D A 
_ Bacon, Adv C. j 
>} Conno. Valley Local 
Sidney Schiever, Pres; John L Wise, 
Secy; John L Wise, Treas; John L 
- Wise, Howard F Peffer, Adv C. 
eB = Conneaut Local 
_ Secretary Edward E. Brown, of Con- 
-neaut Local, advises a meeting of Con- 
-neaut Local was held on Friday, Jan. 
10th, and the following officers elected: 
Pres, J C Shupp; Vice Pres, Sanford 
_ Sheidler; Secy, Edward E Brown; Treas, 
Warren Marble; Adv C member, W W 
_ Marble. f 
ni” Conneautryille Local 
-_ Ross A Corey, Pres; R L Rodgers, 
_ Vice Pres; Frank T Keiser, Cecy-Treas; 
Robert H Brush, Adv C. 
aS) Cortland Local 
OB Churchill, Pres; G L Parke, Secy; 
W T Deckert, Treas; G L Parke, J B 
Dilley, Adv C. 
eres” Deerfield Local 
_C L Burkey, Pres; W F Kirkbride, 
Secy; W F Kirkbride, Treas; Dan Beff, 
HH Ross, Adv C. 
o ; Denmark Local 
_P Paulson, Pres; G A Huey, Secy; 
.J G Herrman, Treas; P Paulson, J G 
Herrmann, C H Blanche, Adv C. 
ms _ Dicksonburg Local _ 
_L M Ofensend, Fred Chapman, Secy; 
N P Wood, Treas. Ny 
aie _ Dorset Local 
: A VanWinkle, Pres; C B Van- 
nkle 


Py 


nt W W Smith, C E VanWinkle, 


og East Liverpool Local 

J Ed Smith, Pres; J D Rice, Secy; 
J D Rice, Treas; J D Rice, Adv C. 

; ay : Eighty-Four Local 

M D O’Harra, Pres; Burner Weaver, 


cy; Burner Weaver, Treas; MS Wil- 
Adv C. é 


Farmington Local 


J Forward, Pres; Ward ‘Trumbull, 

cy; Geo Cover, 

de Granger, Adv C. 
~ aes , 


A Hay, © 


» Secy; R R Wells, Treas; P C ~ 


Treas; Geo Cover, 


* PL 


Greene Local 
H G Moore, Pres; E R Love, Secy; 
D_S Dennison, Treas; A V Case, C J 
Warren, Adv C. _. : 
Greenford Local 


H H Calvin, Pres; A B Williamson 
Secy; W H Rotzel, Treas; H H Lesher, 
A B. Williamson, Adv C., 


% Gustavus Local 
E_C Grey, Pres; W_A Smith, Secy; E 
H Partridge, Tres; H C Beatty, GN 
Sharpe, Adv C. 
x Hanover Local 


J. B. Sanor, Pres; E E Bower, Secy; 
E E Bower, Treas; W S Leper, Willard 
Hays, Adv C. 


Hartford Local 


FC Reeder, Pres; W G Colton, Secy; 
J Zeiglér, Treas; T L Miller, Adv C. 


Hartstown Local 


C C McCurdy, Pres; J S Patton, Secy; 
John Blair, Treas; James F Patterson, 
Adv C. 

Homeworth Local 

G F Ramsayer, Pres; W L Crist, 
Secy; O C Hahn, Treas; J E Pilmer, F 
S Pieren, Adv C. 


Jamestown Local 
R C McCrumb, Pres; Bert Herriott, 
Secy;_C M Jamison, Treas; I H Carr, 
Lee McArtman, Frank Murdock, Ady C. 
Jefferson Local 


Elmer R Miller, Pres; O R Wagener, 
Secy; OR Wagner, Treas; O R Wagner, 
W M Hamilton, B R Miller, F H Shore, 
Adv C. 

Johnstom Local 

T A Denman, Pres; E R Millikin, 
Secy; BE R Millikin, Treas; L G Elder, 
Geo Moran, Adv C. 


Kinsman Local 


Jas C Mathews, Pres; T A Fell, Secy; 
W D Lossee, Treas; P H Doyle, T A 
Fell, Adv C. , 

Leetonia Local 

Charles Brinken, Pres; Dallas C Sit- 
ler, Secy; Wilber DeRhodes, Treas; J 
S Kellar, Dallas Sitler, Adv C. 

Linesville Local 

President, Henry Shellito; Secretary, 
Asa B. Rea; Treasurer, H. J. Harris; 
Advisory Council, A. G- Henry, A. W. 
Anderton, Clint Ladner, Dale Bollard, 
Asa B. Rea. 


Manor Valley Local 
J M Blank, Pres; J M B Schalk Secy; 
C W'Kemerer, Treas; J M Blank, Adv C. 
Mecea Local 


B J Knight, Pres; Geo O Kennedy, 
Recy A Jacoby, Treas; A P King, 
Adv C. 7 


Mesopotamia Local 
C G Hoskins, Pres; H J Sprague, 
Secy; B J French, Treas; H J Sprague, 
E C McPherson, Adv C. 


Monroe Local 
Chas Matthews, Pres; W C Shreve, 
Secy; Fay Hill, » Treas; W J Magill, 
Adv C. 
Montour Local 
J. A. Matchett, Pres; J H Stewart, 
Secy; J H Stewart, Treas; Robt Bam- 
ford, E H Hays, Adv C.. 


New Castle Local 
T W Houston, Pres; C C Cox, Secy; 
C M Hartzell, Treas; T W Houston, F 
F Forbes, Adv C. 
New Galillee Local 
W W MeMillin, Pres; R S McAnlis, 
Secy; D G Fields, Treas;'-W W Mc- 
Millin, Adv C. 
New Lyme Local 
‘S H Bratten, Pres; E J Potter, Secy; 
O L Jones, Treas; H W Meade, E J 
Potter, Adv C. 
Newton Falls Local 


Robert Van Winkle, Pres; DH 
French, Secy; D H French, Treas; H P 
Hoffman, W S§ Griffith, Robert Van 
Winkle, Chester Hippel, Adv C, 

Norrisville Local 


President, Geo. W. Dillaman; Secre- 
tary, Dennis Coon; Treasurer, M. J. 
Brown; Advisory Council, Dennis Coon. 

North Bloomfield Local 
JI M Mitchell, Pres; J Wallace Hoag- 
land, Secy; J Wallace Hoagland, Treas; 
. F M Mack, Adv C. ; 
\ North Jackson Local 
Pres.,.W. W. Miller; Secy., C. A. 
Buck; Treas., J. H. Hitchcock; Vice 
Pres., S. J. Ohl; Advisory Council, E. F. 
Noble, C. E. Clemmens, G. E. Hwing, 
F. D. Johnston, H. HE. Kale. : 
North Lima Local 
Seth ‘Basinger, Pres; S U Camp, 
Secy: GS Rapp, Treas; I R Hazen, H A 
Metzler, Adv C, 
North Shenango Local 
Free Sinn, Pres; D F Simons, Secy: 
R P Pollock, Treas; D F Simons, Carl 
S Collins, Adv C, 
Orwell Local 
Frank Mooris, Pres; A W Miller, 
Secy; A W_ Miller, Treas; Ward Spell- 
man, Adv C. é 
z Palmer Local 
J C Schermernorn, Pres; Jos Keyser, 
Secy; J C Schermerhorn, Treas; Jos 
Keyser, Roy Roberts, W E Partch, 
Adv C. : 
Palmyra Local 
L. BE. Davy, Pres.; E.-L. Jones; Vice 
Pres.; J. O. Westover, Secy.-Treas.; BE. 
N Jones, Adv C. 
Paris Township Local 
C F Sheatsley, Pres; Oscar Bowman, 


a 
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‘Secy; Oscar Bowman, Treas;.V W 
Sheatsley, C F Sheatsley, W I Slutz, 
Adv C. 

Pierpont Local 

C R Derry, Pres; Frank Richcreek, 

Secy; Geo Hill, Treas; Frank Rich- 
creek, Harry Stroch, Adv C. 

Poland Local 


Paul Grenen, Pres; Levi P Good, 
: yee ceria Baxter, Treas; J E Obenauf, 
Adv C. 


Richmond Local 


J J Eastlake, Pres; Jas S Sunbury, 
Secy; Jas S Sunbury, Treas; W W 
Bullard, C C Varner, Adv C. 

Rock Creek Local 

W J Becker, Pres; F A Wolfer, Secy; 
W_L White, Treas; F B Armstrong, 
John C Graves, Adv C. 

Rome Local 


W W Nevison, Pres; Jos M Breslyn, 
Secy; C G Suppler, Treas; I N Chapin, 
Jos M Breslyn, Adv C. 


Saegertown Local 


President, G. D. Hickernell; Vice 
President, <A. C. Smith; Secretary 
Arthur Hickernell; Treasurer, Arthur 
Hickernell; Advisory Council, M. A. 
Shelhammer, William Acker, Harle 
Frantz, R. D. Hickernell, W. S. Wise, 
G. D. Hickernell, Arthur’ Hickernell. 


Sandy Lake Local 


Ralph E Kerr, Pres; Harry Hulse, 
Vice Pres; James R McCormick, Secy- 
Treas; B B Lytle, Harry L Forbes, 
members advisory council. The Milk 
Committee is composed of B B Lytle, 
Wm Uber, Harry Hulse, Ralph E Kerr, 
S B Dick and J O Micklin. The Route 
Committee is composed of B B Lytle, 
Ralph Kerr, Harry Hulse and M Olson. 


Southington Local 


R T Shepherd, Pres; J C Lauth, Secy; 
J C Lauth, Treas; J C Lauth, C R 


Griffin, I L Barber, Adv C. 


Seven 


Springboro Local 
T F McKinley, Pres; Harry L Brown, 
Secy; FW Thornton, Treas; J J 
Mather, W B Ray, T J McKinley, L W 
Chapman, Adv C, 
Trumbull Local 
C C Reigert, Pres; D H Smith, Secy; 
D H’‘Smith, Treas; J B McFarland, A 
P Bundy, Adv C. 
R W Knowles, Adv C, 
Westford Local 
H D Bennett, Pres; C C Fitch, Secy; 
Geo Martin, Treas; H E Britton, H D 
Bennett, Adv C, 
Wayland Local 
P_N Kropp, Pres; A E Gilbert, Secy; 
H D Cairns, Treas; Chas Shearer, J F 
Jones, Adv C. 
Wayne Local 


T W McClelland, Pres; R H Wilder, 
Secy; P K Hasson, Treas; C L Ketcham, 


West Meeca Local 


F S Clemens, Pres; W R Elston, 
Secy; H S Gale, Treas; G N Mahanah, 
Adv C. 

West Penn Local 


Chas Martin, Pres; H E Kennedy, 
Secy; H E Kennedy, Treas; John Mont- 
gomery, Adv C. 


Wheeling Local 


Secy; C G _ Atkinson, Treas; 
Nichol, L P Bailey;.John Supler, H W 
Creamer, J R Haines, F' M Daniels, 


Adv C. 
Williamsfield Local 
G. B. Higgens, Pres; F F Rose, Seoy; 
W V Smith, Treas; R H Martin, D F 
Henderson, Adv C. 


Windsor Local 
S R Wilson, Pres; M M Gladding, 
Secy; J L. Loomis, Treas; R W Barnard, 
M M Gladding, C E Noble, S R Wilson, 


ville, Farmington, Linesville, New 
eapGae. Brown ‘Township, Coits- 
Adv C. 


1 Survival of the Thriftiest 


SCIENTISTS AND THEOLOGIANS MAY 
QUARREL ABOUT DARWIN’S THEORY OF 
THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST, BUT IN 
THE BUSINESS WORLD THERE IS NO 
DOUBT OF THE SURVIVAL OF THE 


FITTEST. 


IN THE GREAT STRUGGLES FOR BUSI- 
NESS EXISTENCE ONLY THE THRIFTY 
SURVIVE. IT IS A PRIMITIVE LAW FROM 
WHICH THERE IS NO APPEAL. 


Dota Savings & Trust 
- Fitst National Bank 


Combined Resources 
Over Thirty-six Millions 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


~ Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 


J B Atkinson, Pres; C G Atkinson, 
Ww 


- 
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Fight 


We Spell Success 0 Or rie b 


(Editor’s Note—This article was sent 
to the Reporter by the North Jackson 
Local, The contents was given by Bert 
Klingensmith, a member of the D C. 8. 
Co., at one of the Local meetings.) 


T do not know how many of you 
present here tonight have been in 
a position where you had to de- 
pend on a milk merehant for your 
supply of milk, or I do not know — 
how many of you have been in a 
position where you did not know 
who was the boss. These are con- 
ditions I have existed in. _ 


In regard to the latter I will say 
it is a very unpleasant condition 
to be in. When one ean tell who 
the boss is, it is a pleasure to meet 
him when he is in good humor, but 


if I found myself in wrong I did ° 


not care to meet him, as he could 
get out of that good humor and 
tell me things I would rather not 
have heard. 


In fact I never care to hear any- 
one tell me my failings or faults. 
IT admit I am not perfect but on 
the other hand, if the boss should 
give me a little praise that just 
suited to a T. 


About a year ago as near as I 
can remember we put on a cam- 
paign to advertise our product, I 
was in favor of it and do not think 
it has been money misspent, but 
this is what I cannot come to any 
conclusion on. Were we ready to 
advertise our product. 


As I see the situation, I feel we 
were too hasty. It appears to me 
that we have left a stone with the 
wrong side down. We advertised 
milk for under nourished child- 
ren and so on down to the invalid. 


What kind of milk was this to 
be? Have we produced it? Have 
we sent the quality of milk that 
we would feed our own loved ones 
if they needed milk in ease of in- 
valid or baby. . 

Do we know who is going to 
consume our milk? I do not, do 
you? 

Have we always sent our milk 
in the best of condition according 
to our knowledge of it? I have 
not. Have you? 

Do you make a practice of send- 
ing our milk in this condition? I 
do not, do you? 

How many times have we sent 
our milk in this condition in the 
past year? I have once. How 
many times have you. 


What was the nature of this 
condition? I sent one can of warm 
milk, what was yours? 


IT do not attend our meetings as 
regular as some of you, but I have 
not been at a meeting where the 
quality of our milk has been dis- 
cussed to any extent by us. Is it 
possible that this is a factor in our 
organization that is not to be dis- 
cussed? I hope not. 


An organization as I understand 
it should have quality as a key- 
note. If I am right in this, I do. 
not place any blame on any one’s 
shoulders any more than on my 
own. But it seems that in these 
days of keen competition, we can- 


‘should receive justice. 


not put too much emphasis on the 


quality. I believe that it is time 
to lift up our standards 
though there is a declining mar- 
ket. We all should know that if 


eggs were selling at 6 cents a 


dozen, that there would be no 


temptation to that man we all like 
to meet, the man who is known for. 
his honesty, to put in one egg not 


what it should be. 


I presume we all remember the 


meeting in December or the eats 


anyway. I can remember more. 
I can remember the bosses telling - 


us of our failings, how careless we — 


were in handling our milk; that. 


their employees would not drink 
it if they saw what was filtered 
out of it. This is the same milk 
that we advertised. Did it sound 
eood to you? It did not to me. 

T do not know if you are all with 
me on this subject or not, but trust 


that I have given you something | 


to think about anyway. My hope 
is this, that we may have another 
gathering of the December kind. 
but not let it be necessary for the 
bosses to touch on that subject 
‘again. 

We have organized so each 
We have 
organized so as to help each other. 
We did not organize to shield any 
one. Hach one should do justice. 


We say with a certain degree of 
pride that we are 100 per cent., or 
nearly so, organized. How many 
more 100 per cent. do we have? 
How about our attendance, our 
co-operation, our loyalty to carry- 
ing out the laws or rulings of our 
organization. I am no expert in 
percentage, I can not tell you what 
Tam rated. at. Brothers, we know 
we have our officers and as far 
as I know they are efficient men, 
but they are not the whole of effi- 
ciency of this organization. They 
are here on meeting night, but 


that is no reason we should stay 
away. Plainly speaking they are 


our servants, they are idle if we 


do not give them anything to do. © 


As I see it we are the big fac- 
tors in this work. We spell suc- 


cess or failure for this organiza- — 
It is no gold mine nor do- 


tion. 
we need to expect to get any more 
out than we put in. I do not mean 
money we are lacking, but per- 
sonal interest. 


ried on very successfully, if we 


will invest, not money, but a little 


' personal effort. 


I say, is it worth while?—Bert — 


Klingensmith, member of North 
Jackson Local. 


GENEROSITY 


Nurse—Why, Bobby, you selfish little ; 
Why didn’t you give aoe sister 


boy! 
a piece of your apple? 

Bobby—I gave her the séeds. She 
can plant ’em and have a whole orchard. 


He (full of news)—There’s something 
going around that will interest you! — 
She—Well, be careful; there are some 


Pas in my waist! os 


ee 


even 


The old Golden 
Rule is a great and grand aim for | 
an organization and it can be car- 


MILK PRICES FOR MAY 


At sougstenee! weld in Pitts: 
burgh, April 27, it was agr 
May price on. Class I milk would 
be 24 cents per gallon direct ship- 
ments and $1. 91 per hundred at 
country receiving stations. Class 
II price will be 15 per cent above 
92 score butter extras on the Chi- 
cago market. Average quotations 
are taken for the month. 

At conference held in Youngs- 
town on evening of April ee id: 
was agreed the May price on Class 
I milk would be 18 cents per gal- 
lon. Class II milk will be 20 per 
cent above 92 score butter extras. 


Conference has not been held 
up to this time but it is probable 
Warren and Niles prices will be 


the same as Youngstown. Dealers > 


on these markets will continue to 
work on a 514 cent margin and 
pay 20 per cent above butter for 
Class II milk. This bargain is the 
best that has ever been secured 
on these markets for with a price 
~advance of one cent per quart to 
consumers which will probably 
have to come by July or August, 
dealers on these markets will be 
working on a closer margin than 
has existed for several years. A 
price inerease of a cent per quart 
to consumers will add 48 cents per 
hundred to a Class I 
price. 

Prices on other D. C. S. mar- 
kets are not available at this time. 
Conferences will have to be held 
during this month and prices will 
be announced later. 


a 


Oh! = 
Pessimist—After all, there are only 
two kinds of fools in the world. 
Optimist—What two kinds? 
Pessimist—Male and female. 


Ethel—They tell me at your office that 
you are only one of the clerks. You 
told me you were a director. 

Harold—Well, I am. I am a director 
of earelepey, 
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shipped: 


Please mention you read this advertisement in he Dairym 


& Be git to . 
on half her neighbors ‘for nan in, redi-— 


- after:the house has Sate. fire. 


Brogue is 
‘Sponge cake 
name for it, 8 


ay See 


_ Miss Plain: says you told her ‘she was” 
pretty. How does your conscience stand: 
the strain? — See 

Oh, I told her the im A 

The truth? You don’t realy 2 mean to 
say you think— _ 

Of course not. I told her she 1 was as. 
pretty. as she could be. 


“Stop, look, listen!?? — ‘The ttlestivs: 
man gtopped to read the railroad warn- 
ing gghose three words es the 
whdiescheme of life. 

How? 

You see a pertty ees you es you. 
look; after you marry her you eters: 


She kept fowls in her back yard. 

Neighbor—Are your hens good layers? 

She, in a delighted tone—Oh, we 
they haven 4 laid a bad egg yet! | 


The college graduate was looking ‘for 
a position. Entering an office, he asked 
to see the manager, and while waiting 
he said to the office boy: ‘‘Do you sup- 
pose there is any opening here for a 
college graduate?’”? — 

‘«Dere will be,’’ was the ae ccae 
de boss don’t raise my salary to ue a 
week, by tomorrow nights: en ay 


‘That fellow was an quipadent fred 
How did he manage to weedle money: 
out of you? 

‘Oh, John, he told me such 2 sad, 
pitiful “tale about his poor wife, who 
was a widow with - six iietle: ‘orphaned 
children. ’’ 

Doctor—Your trouble is dyspepsia, 


you should laugh henry meter. and: 


after your meals. — 
Patient—Impossible, ‘doctor. = acne 

them eh and bg tae I wash | ‘the 

dishes. : : : 


Are you ‘afraid the Poe is. going +e 
hell? What are you doing to fake it 
the other way? 


is trying to take out an insurance po 


Men preach to men and: ‘nation 
nations. The United States as a repub- 
lic has converted 31 other countries to 
democracy. As a Christian nation she 
could convert the world to Jesus Chris 


» (built like a thermos bottle) ne ; 


stands out as one of the greatest achievements. of th 
dairy industry. Scientifically constructed for milk 
preservation; strong where strength is ‘most esse 
tial; saving in dollars and cents on every 0 
Soniiaey to the point of Bie imm: cu 


416 E. FEDERAL st. a 
# DIRECTLY OPPOSITE PARK THEATRE. 3 
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Report of Secretary 


FHE report of E. R. Quack- 
enbush, executive secre- 

iT tary of the Pittsburgh 
© District Dairy Council 
for the month of April, showed a 
ide range of activities. The fig- 
ures alone in the report bespoke 
increased operations, but the inti- 
mate details of personal work of 
e operatives of the council re- 


vealed marked interest in the 
eine of dairy products. aa 
- However, the figures first: 


Beckers held 122 interviews, ar- 
ranged for and placed 22 displays 
in shop windows, distributed 
13,658 pieces of Milk for Health 
literature, ogranized three new 
nutrition demonstration projects, 
‘conducted health lessons and lec- 
tures reaching .2309 people, pre- 
sented in seven schools with casts 
of 294 pupils, 14 performances of 
“The Milk Fairies’’ and the ‘‘Milk 
Miricnde, ”? reaching attendances of 
,290 people. One hundred and 
fifteen rehearsals were necessary 
Re the production of the plays. 
The nutrition demonstration pro- 
jects arranged, similar to the one 
ay established and send 


louse for Negroes, at gars 
echool and at Emsworth School. 


dent; at first reported that it 

s difficult to persuade the child- 
en to attend to weekly classes at 
ich children were given milk to 
nk and were taught the values 
dairy products. Children of 
-school age were weighed and 

asured. Soon improvements in 
heir physical condition were no- 
, and the interest of mothers 
nto awaken. The result has 
that mothers of nearly all 
hildren who attend the settle- 
nt are so interested that there 
1 be little difficulty in having 
n attend health talks in the 
sum. emer months, 


workers in the first four 
of these schools: Watt, 
Imes, Minersville, Rose, Madi- 
pomers, 8, Forbes, ‘Soho and Me- 
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Pee GOUNCIL NOTES 


Kelvey. Teachers everywhere 
were enthusiastic. They were quick 
to realize that improved physique 
in their children soon would bring 
improved and sharper mentality. 
Teachers whose schools the work- 
ers had been unable to reach eall- 
ed the council headquarters, seek- 
ing speakers. 


‘The report on the progress of 
the nutrition demonstrations in 
the Newsboys’ Home was more 
than ordinarily interesting. Great 
promise was noted in the workers’ 
efforts to bring the boys to stand- 
ard physical condition. The 
youngsters seemed proud of the 
increasing high seores on their 
weight cards, the stars awarded 
for attendance and other measures 
the workers employ to keep the 
little fellows interested. The in- 
terest of the boys was reflected in 
their mothers. Those of the par- 
ents who came to the demonstra- 
trations, many of them of the 
poorer and uneducated classes, 
marveled at the evils of tea and 


‘coffee when given to youngsters. 


Sister Ursule of Epiphany 
School promised wholehearty sup- 
port to the educational program 
among the children under her con- 
trol, Miss Courtenay, principal of 
the Emsworth School, also showed 
great interest and inclination to 
assist. Other teachers displayed 
unbounded enthusiasm. 
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Notice of Stockholders Meeting : 


POSTER CONTEST 


The poster contest conducted by 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council among the Girl Scouts of 
Allegheny County closed at 6 p. 
m., May 10. 

All through the contest period 
the girls evinced interest, asked 
questions as only girls can con- 
cerning this and that about milk 
and dairy products, and incident- 
ally learned their values and 
spread the message of Milk for 
Health. But as the closing days 
came, there was a great rush to 
compete. The Scouts called at the 
dairy council headquarters for 
literature and to look up ma- 
terials. 


Prizes are to be given not only 
for the best posters, but for the 
troops which entered the greatest 
number of worth-while placards. 
A wide range of interests is em- 
braced by the contest judges who 
are: Mrs. John §S. Sloan, president 
of the Congress of Women’s 
Clubs; Mrs. Edward Stieren, com- 
missioner of Girl Scouts, Miss Mae 
Stranahan, chairman of the Wo- 
men’s Press Club; Elmer Stephan, 
art supervisor of the Bellevue 
Publie Schools, and G. B. Martin, 
president of the Farrar Advertis- 
ing Company. 
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Notice is hereby given that the next annual meeting of : 
stockholders of the Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Company ¢ 


will be held on Saturday, June 1, 1922, at the regular place of + 
meeting of the respective Local Branches at 8:00 p. m., 
they shall vote by a ballot for members for the ensuing year. 

The vote shall be recorded in duplicate by Tellers appoint- 
ed by the respective Local Branches, one copy to be retained by 
the Local, the other properly certified by the President and 
Secretary of the Local to be returned to the Secretary of the 
Board of Directors who shall meet with the Tellers appointed 
by the Advisory Council on the 4th Saturday of June at the 
principal office of the Company, when the entire vote shall be 
counted and the persons receiving the highest number of votes 
shall be declared elected Directors for the ensuing year. 
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PROPOSALS ACTED UPON 


Affiliation with the Pennsyl- 
vania State Dairy Council and the 
National Dairy Council, a ecam- 
paign to urge the most approved 
scientific methods of handling milk 
and dairy products and to increase 
their use along with other health- 
ful foods were some of the propo- 
sals acted upon favorably at the 
banquet and annual meeting of 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council, April 30, in Pittsburgh. 


Reports of the activities of the 
dairy council were given at the 
meeting by H. R. Quackenbush, 
executive secretary, by Miss Mar- 
jorie Six, nutrition expert, Mrs. 
Jane Sauer, extension worker, and 
Miss Hilda Kuchman, who is in 
charge of educational play work 
among school children, 

President E. M. ‘Bailey was 
toastmaster. C. S.~ Detwiler, a 
milk santation engineer of Phila- 
delphia, also was a speaker. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


K. M. Bailey of the Rieck-Mc- 
Junkin Company will again head 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council. He was re-elected at the 
annual meeting of the council 
April 29, in the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

Prominent clubwomen and civie 
workers who are interested in and 
are lending their support to the 
educational work of the council, 
impressing the importance and ad- 
vantages of milk and dairy pro- 
ducts as wholesome and nutritive 
food, attended the meeting. 


Mrs. Joseph C. Heckman, who is 
active in civic and women’s movye- 
ments, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent. Other officers chosen were: 
Second vice president, W. J. Wil- 
son; Secretary, E. R. Quacken- 
bush; Treasurer, J. H. Richards; 
and these directors: William D. 
Benedict, Allegheny county farm 
agent; L. B. Cook, J. B. Dalton, 
Miss Nan L. Dorsey, Dr. Amelia 
A. Dranga, Miss Eleanor Drefuss, 
Dr. J. C. Fetterman, Miss Helen 
Grimes, the Rev. R. Leo Hayes, Dr. 
Clyde L. King, Mrs. J. F. Kirk- 
patrick, Mrs. Theresa M. Mol- 
amphy, Miss Vivien Mool, Miss 
Alice K. Negley, Miss Helene M. 


_--national 


mye 


Two 


Pope, Miss Laura D. Redick, Mrs. 
A. B. Speer, Sidney Teller, Bruce 
H. Rodenhiseer, A. W. Place, Mrs. 
John S. Sloan, Mrs. Franklin P. 
Iams, J. Ralph Park and Miss 
Alice Pittock. 


ACT AGAINST FILLED MILK 

The attack launched by the 
Pittsburgh Dairy Council against 
the filled milk evil and the coun- 
cil’s campaign for support of the 


Voight Bill, which would amend 


the Federal Food and Drug Act to 
prohibit the interstate transporta- 
tion of ‘‘oiled’’ milk has developed 
a wide front. 

At its annual meeting last 
month the bill was discussed and 
a resolution urging its passage 
was approved. The resolution fol- 
lows: 

WHEREAS, the camparatively 
low cost of manufacturing filled 
milk, a product from which the 
butter-fat has been removed and 
vegetable oils substituted, makes 
it the most serious menace to the 
dairy industry that has existed for 
years, and 

WHEREAS, scientists of inter- 
renown have demon- 
strated that the substantial oils 
lack the nutritive elements neces- 
sary for growth and health, and 


WHEREAS, the extensive use of 
filled milk would therefore pro- 
duce a serious nutrition problem 
for the American people, and 


WHEREAS, unscrupulous mer- 
ehants push the sale of filled milk, 
because of its lower wholesale cost, 
as of equal or superior value to 
whole milk brands, and 


WHEREAS, the Pure Food and 
Drug Act does not give the public 
the necessary protection against 
filled milk because it is largely 
marketed in districts populated by 
the uneducated and foreign born 
who either cannot or do not read 
the labels on the cane. 

THEREFORKH, Be it Resolved: 
urge the passage of the Voigt Bill 
which proposed an amendment to 
the Pure Food & Drug Act in or- 
der to prevent the interstate ship- 
ment of filled milk. 

But the attack did not stop with 
this. By it, the campaign gained 
impetus E. R. Quackenbush, 
secretary of the council. explained 
the attempt of the promoters of 
‘‘oiled’’ milk to flood the markets 
with it, all the while sacrificing 
the health of little children. devi- 
talizing them. The response was 
overwhelming. Women’s elub af- 
ter women’s club, civie organiza- 
tions, directors of settlement 
houses, social workers were one in 
acclaiming the necessity of the 
passage of the Voigt measure. 
They have passed resolutions and 
begun personal work on the sub- 
ject. 


PAINT CHEEKS WITH MILK 


A headline on the first page of 
the Pittsburgh Leader, ‘‘Tots in 


es -- Homewood School Paint Their 


Cheeks with Milk,’’ the other day 
was almost screaming evidence of 
the success of the operatives of the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 
who by demonstrations and _lee- 
ture work among school pupils are 


stressing the idea, 
Health.”’ 

The story under the caption, 
which appeared also, although not 
so prominently displayed, in the 
other Pittsburgh newspapers, indi- 
cated that the educational work of 
the council is showing results, fav- 
orable results. 

At the request of a number of 
mothers, Earl W. Reed, principal 
of the Homewood school, Pitts- 
burgh, had established two periods 
a day for the drinking of milk by 
their children. Previously ‘‘The 
Milk Fairies’’ and ‘‘The Milk Bri- 
gade,’’ playlets aimed to instruct 
children and parents in the value 
of milk as food for growing young- 
sters, had been presented to the 
school under the direction of Miss 
Hilda Kuchman of the Dairy 
Council. 2 

Other mothers heard of the plan 
and began to see results in the 
ruddy cheeks of the milk drink- 
ers. First 20, in the milk class, 
then 40, and now 140. Mr. Reed 
and his teaching staff were unable 
to cope with the situation. Feed- 
ing milk-loving youngsters twice 
a day was no job for a school 
teacher anyhow. So the mothers 
were called to assist, 
regularly twice a day a group of 
parents appear at the school to 
distribute the milk. 


A BIT OF HUMOR 


The busy workers of the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council, par- 
ticularly those engaged in settle- 
ment house work and educational 
projects among children, get close 
to the heart-throbs, the tears and 
the sordid things of life. To 
laugh, or even barely to smile, is 
a relief sometimes. 

One incident of the poster cam- 
paign among the Girl Scouts brot 
relief in chunks The flood of pos- 
ter contributions had been par- 
ticularly heavy. Outside the rain 
was depressing. The room where 
the competitive merits of this pos- 
ter and that were being consider- 
ed was stuffy. The mail man drop- 
ped another bundle on the floor. 
Posters, posters and posters—and 
the rain! Depressing? More than 
that—desolating. 

One of the workers epened the 
new bundle. On top—she gulped, 
gasped, screamed. Beautifully 
tinted, handsomely decorated, lav- 
ishly adorned, the first poster de- 
elared triumphantly. 
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quires no oiling, and will run for 
years without attention. No other 
milker has these features. 


(4) Alternating Action © 


The alternating action of the De © 
Laval causes milk to be drawn from _ 
two teats, while the other two teats — 
are given a massage and brief rest — 
period. In this manner an even 
and continuous flow of milk is | 
drawn from the udder— another — 
reason why the De Laval is so — 
successful and milks faster and . 
better than any other way. 


(5) Self-Adjusting Teat-Cups 
De Laval Teat-cups fit all sizes — 
of teats. No metal touches the 
teat, and the rubber liner fits — 
snugly about the teat, permitting — 
the vacuum to be applied only to 
the point of the teat and not to 
the sides. This, together with 
other exclusive advantages, ac- 
counts for the pleasing and gentle | 
action of the De Laval Milker, and 
is one of the many reasons why 
vi 9 stele iF the cows like it so well. Pee 
igorous and stimulating action, ay 
which cows like so well, is secured here are thousands of eeeeed eee 
with the De Laval because the pul- get rid of their cows if they couldn’t have a 
sator is located close to the udder. § oe Laval Others 987i wits 
Pulsations reach the teat-cups in tically all agree it producesnapee and cleaner 
the shortest possible time and pro- milk, saves time and makes dairying more 
duce vigorous action and abrupt 


(1) It Works in Harmony 
With the Cows — 


A cow’s udder is extremely deli- 
cate and sensitive, and responds 
best to certain methods of milking 
—and it is due to the fact that the 
De Laval Milker works in harmony 
with the cow, in observance of the 
principles of milk secretion, that 
better results are obtained with it 
than with any other way of milking. 


(2) Uniform Pulsation Action 


Cows like and respond best to 
uniformity of pulsations or 
squeezes. Pulsation speed of the 
De Laval Milker is governed by a 
master control which is geared to 
the pump, and is as regular and 
uniform in its action as the pen- 
dulum of a clock. Every milker 
unit runs at exactly the same speed 
as the master control and cannot 
be changed at the whim of the 
operator. The De Laval is the only 
milker which has this feature. 


(3) Pulsator Close to Udder 


pleasant and profitable. Write for full infor- 


periods of release and massage so ™*%°”: j 
stimulating and soothing to the The De Laval Separator Co. 
cows. The pulsator has only one New York Chicago San Francisco 


moving part, is non-adjustable, re- 165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St.61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


ye 
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" Btates that have the Sea Aaa po Be per- 
extuge of purebred dairy bulls on 
the average have the highest pro- 
ducing dairy cows according to 
an analysis of census figures made 
by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The 48 states were 
arranged in the order of percent- 
age of purebred sires, ranging 
from 91 per cent for Arizona down 
to eight per cent. for North Da- 
kota By dividing the list into 
four groups of 12 States each and 
averaging the purebred sire per- 
centages and the figures on milk 
production per cow, it was found 
hat the top group on the purebred 
sire basis was also the leading 
‘group in average milk yield. On 


average milk production for the 
groups fell off as the percentage 
of purebreds bulls decreased. This 
is evidence that it pays to keep 
animals of improved blood, the de- 
partment believes. 

In the first group the average 
percentage of purebred dairy bulls 
for the 12 States was 51, and the 
average yearly milk production 
per cow was 4,068 pounds; for the 
second group the figures were 30 
per cent and 3,375 pounds; for the 
third group, 19 per cent and 2,761 
pounds; and for the last, 12 per 
cent and 2,087 pounds. 

The percentage of purebred 
bulls and the average yield of milk 
per cow are given in the follow- 
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S States ‘High j in Purebred Bulls 
_ Also High in Milk Production 


‘through the classification, the ing table by States and groups: 
3 Per Cent. of Dairy Ave. Production of 
ms - Bulls Purebred | Milk Per Cow 
a - Pounds 
RR ae? a saul 3,724 
q BMECHIIBOL tS 2 Ure. tk oe ee OT hs 4,352 
i CR Se A ree eae 56 3,724 
MUNREI ATI POUT Oop See 54 3.689 
PLAS | Bee ees ce ee 52 3,560 
a a EAR a pa . 48 4,205 
Mermeciiont soi en. 40°% 4,128 
Berenae island so eo AS 4,730 
_ Wisconsin DO a ad eimai Conceal a 43 4,016 
oo Nae a a neni 42 3,466 
BE Of le 2 ec 3 42 4,317 
_ Washington SRR IE OES ESE ee . 4l 4,911 
“Average On first 12 statese i. ee 4,068 
(SDE ARSE Bl eagle ai eRe, T | 3,560 
SPY Se oka et ee ae Se 34 3,965 
i Ti fers pra OPES a Pe. 5 A a DO ea 34 4,610 
1 ESSE RCE SS GSR TSE em 2 —Seceneeaeeccat 32 2,210 
SCARS Seen ne ee 32 3.603 
_ Wyoming [eae dade Sol OMT de a tO 29 2,692 
Pe New Jersey ne . 29 4,575 
MePennsylvamia ne 28 3,990 
* Delaware EE POORER RE Oat 27 2.924 
et 26 2.993 
EEN ENTS SETS tere ar AREAS eee 25 2,864 
1 Ne IE ean atone one . 25 2,511 
Average of second 12 States ee 30 3,315 
erry eee cS he ee etek 3.044 
Pes ee 21 3.853 
North Brrirlere: 2 eae ae Ce . 21 2.666 
eg tor a he ee ee te yas 3.036 
Seemeitaiiia 35 Ste 20 2,984 
I le ey 19 2.657 
IN fe 19 3,044 
Ee aa Sa eo a 18 2,494 
EG A ac ARIES de BAUS Ws 2,339 
TS RE aS ok a se eee yi 1} 3.044 
ET et 16 2,666 
EE ED ices ita eee ee ae 15 1,307 
‘Average of third 12 States. weno 19 2,761 
eg inites 14 2,348 
Re teehee 14 1,324 
3 ES Se ee ee, 14 1,840 
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Dairy Products Decline 20 Per Cent in Value- 


The value of dairy products on 
farms in 1921 was $2,410,000,000, 
a drop of 20 per cent from 1920, 
according to a statement issued by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The 1920 value was 


$3,025,000,000 as compared with 
$2,970,000,000 in 1919, during 
which period the value of animals 
raised on farms declined sharply. 

The estimates of the quantities 
and values of the various dairy 
products include a milk production 
of 10,535,000,000 gallons in 1919, 
and of 10,425,000,000 gallons in 
1920, 


The estimated whole milk sales 
and farm consumption, at farmers’ 
wholesale prices, had a value of 
$1,787,000,000 in 1919, of $1,836,- 
000.000 in 1920, and of $1,579,- 
000,000 in 1921. These values are 
based on estimates of 6,113.000,000 
gallons of milk in 1919, 6,101.000,- 
000 gallons in 1920, and 7,118,- 
000,000 in 1921, at the average 


price of 29.24 cents per gallon in 
1919, of 30.1 cents in 1920, and of 
22.19 cents in 1921. These aver- 
age milk prices were computed 
from extensive information on 
milk prices deprived from all parts 
of the country, based on the rela- 
tive monthly production of milk. 

For butter made on farms, a 
value of $345,000,000 is estimated 
for 1919, of $366,000,000 for 1920, 
and of $242,000,000 for 1921, with 
an estimated production of farm 
butter falling from 685,000,000 
pounds in 1919, to 650,000,000 in 
1921, and an average price of 50.35 
cents per pound in 1919, of 54.25 
in 1920, and of 37.16 cents in 1921. 


Heretofore, no estimate of the 
values of the buttermilk, skim 
milk, and whey of farms have been 
made as items of total dairy pro- 
ducts. Based on feeding value, 
these products had a value of 
$261,000,000 in 1919, of $230,000,- 
000 in 1920, and of $100,000,000 in 
1921, 


A Business Bank 


This institution, through its constituent banks, has a his- 
tory extending back seventy-two years. Through wars, panics 
and booms it has served the people of Youngstown and the 
Mahoning Valley. Its directors and stockholders have been 
among the leaders in Youngstown business and industrial life. 


The First National Bank and The Dollar Savings & Trust 
Company have grown and prospered because Youngstown has 
grown and prospered. The founders of this institution realized 
that a bank can only prosper as it renders service to its patrons 
and assists in the prosperity of its community. 


The First National Bank is the oldest national bank in 
Ohio and the third oldest in the United States. 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Company is the largest sav- 
ings bank between Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 


The two banks have a combined capital and surplus thirty 
times as large as the average capital of the average Ohio bank. 


Dollar Savings & TTust Go. 
First National Hank 


Combined Resources 
Over Thirty-six Millions 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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SUBSORIPTION RATES 


For Year 


Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of ‘a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
jin the general field of farm publications. 
Our members are urged to recognize this 


- distinction. 


The Official Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 
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PITTSBURGH OFFICE 


Pittsburgh Office address of The 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany is Room 509 Nixon Bldg., Corner 
6th Ave., and Wm. Penn Place, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 


SAFEGUARDING THE MILK 
SUPPLY BY LAW 


In properly safeguarding the 
milk supply of a community, the 
enactment of a suitable and en- 
forceable law is usually the first 
step, according to a reprint of De- 
partment Bulletin 585, A Guide 
for Formulating a Milk Ordinance, 
just issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Milk 
in its composition and natural 
qualities is a most useful and ac- 
ceptable food, but may acquire 
one form or another of msanitary 
taint on its way from the cow to 
the consumer; and it is not always 
possible to require either pro- 
ducers or distributors to observe 
all the precautions which scienee 
has shown to be necessary, unless 
there is a law to) back them up. 

The public and officials of a city 
realizing this need may sometimes, 
in their zeal to make the new regu- 
lations strict enough, go too far 
and insert provisions that ean not 
readily be enforced or adminis- 
tered. Even health department 
officials may not be familiar with 
all phases df this subject, unless 
‘they have already been engaged in 
the enforedment of milk regula- 
tions; and ih any case, whether the 
city is just starting milk regula- 
tion or is revising its ordinances to 
bring them up to date, it is desir- 
able to take advantage of the ex- 
perience of other communities. 

The United States Department 
of Agriculture has drawn up a 
form of ordinance to guide com- 
munities in framing a finished and 
practical law. Copies of the bulle- 
tin may|be had free upon applica- 
tion to the department at Wash- 
ington, D. C, 
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‘WHY JOHNNIE LEFT THE 
FARM”’ 


Many speeches have been given 
from time to time on why John 
leaves the old home farm. Perhaps 
some of these addresses have hit 
the mark to a certain extent. But 
no one can tell the story as well as 
the boy himself. 

Three years ago a calf club was 
organized in Winnebago County, 
Wisconsin. During the week of 
organization many meetings were 
held in the school houses, and at 
such meetings the young people 
often conducted the programs. 
One evening during a very inter- 
esting meeting a boy of twelve 
years was asked to recite. The 
teacher announced that the boy 
had composed the poem himself. 
Here it is: 


{ 
\ 


Johnnie bought himself a pig with 
money he had earned; 

He named her Nell and fed her 
well and lots of tricks she 
learned, 

But Nellie grew to be a hog and 
finer there were few, 

Then father up and sold that hog, 
and kept the money too. 


Next, Johnnie got a little calf, 

In pay for hoeing corn. 

He loved that calf, the calf loved 
him— 

As sure as you are born. 

But calfie grew to be a cow, 

As all good ealfies do— 

Then father up and sold that cow 
and kept the money too. 

1 

Now, Johnnie loved his little pets, 
but father loved the pelf; 

So Johnnie left the old home farm 
and struck out for himself. 
Said Johnnie’s Pa one summer 
day, ; 

“‘T often wonder why 

These kids don’t seem to like the 
farm, the city is their ery, 

It always will be strange to me 
continued Johnnie’s Pa; 

It only goes to show, though, how- 
ungrateful these kids are.’’ 

When Johnnie heard what Pa had 
said, 

He gave a bitter laugh, 

And thought of those empty child- 
hood days and of that pig and 
ealf. 

t 

A great deal of applause greet- 
ed the youngster when he had fin- 
ished. No trained speaker could 
have done better. During that sea- 
son over 100 boys and girls cared 
for purebred calves in Winnebago 

County and owned them too. The 

club still prospers today, and 

many young people in that county 
have decided to be farmers and 


breeders because of it. ae 


According to figures from Wash- 
ington, D. C., States Relation 
Service, 6648 boys and girls were 
engaged in calf club work in 33 
States. Added to this number we 
have the Southern States. Indica- 
tions point to the fact that 1922- 
will be even a better year. 

The Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America calls upon its 
breeders everywhere to support 
the leaders of this work. Back 
and encourage the young people 
who are enrolled in calf club work. 


. ducts. 


This in a large way will help to 


solve the ‘‘Why Johnnie Left the 
Farm Problem.’’ 


EARL J. COOPER, 
Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America 


CHEMISTS DEVISE TESTS TO 
DETECT REMADE MILK 


The increased use of remade 
milk and eream—that is, milk and 


cream made from powdered or 
condensed milk and sweet-cream 
butter—has made necessary some 
method by which they may be dis- 
tinguished from the natural pro- 
Such a test has been de- 
vised by chemists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
and it is now possible to detect as 
little as 10 per cent of remade 
milk in a mixture with natural 
pasteurized milk. If milk powder 


has been.used in making the m 

ture, the amount that can be de- 
tected will depend on the degree 
of heat used in its manufacture. . 


The test for both milk and cream 
is based upon the color produced 
when the washed curd made from 
them is dissolved in sodium hyd- 
roxide. When this curd solution 
has stood for several hours a char-— 


~ acteristic yellow color develops in 


the samples taken. from remade 
milk and cream or mixtures con- 
taining them; samples of the nat- 
ural products or only slight mix- 
tures do not show it ae 


Remade milk and cream are 
wholesome foods if made properly 
from good, natural milk, but 
should be sold for what they are, 
and this test makes it possible for 
food officials to determine whether 
or not the consumer is being de- 


ceived. ; 
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Build a Perfect Silo 


It’s what you get—not what you pay that counts in silo buying. 
Before you invest a penny in a silo be sure you investigate the 


TECKTONIUS. 


**Best Silo on Earth” 


METHOD 


of Silo Building 


No other silo offers you the exclusive air-tight TECKTONIUS 
door that locks at all four corners. 
wonderful advantages of the TECKTONIUS automatic ad- 
justing hoop fasteners and TECKTONIUS super cable and 
base stave anchorage system that keep silo tight and rigid. 


Buy your stave stock here at a fair price. Follow the simple 


TECKTONIUS working plans and get a rigid, air-tight silo 
Backed by a 5-year guarantee. 


The Western Reserve Lumber Co. 


Lumber Dealers — 


MILL & YARDS 
WARREN, OHIO 
Re NILES, OHIO 
GIRARD. 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO 


that will last for years, 
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The CURTIS. 
Vacuum Milk Can: 


(built like a thermos bottle) 


stands out as one of the greatest achievements of the 
Scientifically constructed for milk 
preservation; strong where strength is most essen- 
tial; saving in dollars and cents on every can of milk 
shipped; sanitary to the point of the immaculate— 
and by far the greatest milk can value on the market. | , 

; 


CURTIS MANUFACTURING Co. | 


1040 W. 12th St. 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A DAIRYMAN 


By Guy Macl.. Richards 


Mx ga) T was back in the year 1879 
that I got my first ex- 
perience in dairying, or 
more properly speaking, 

milking cows. <As a lad I was 
rather delicate, being a long time 
recovering from a serious illness 
suffered during babyhood, so in 
the hope of regaining health and 
strength, I was sent to spend most 
of my time on a large cattle and 
sheep ranch owned by an uncle on 
the coast of Southern California. 
It was a beautiful ranch, but not 
a dairy ranch—far from it. The 
eattle were of the longhorn Texas 
or Mexican stock, A few years 
previous to the time of my arrival 
on this ranch, a few purebred 
Shorthorn bulls, evidently of the 
old-fashioned milking strain, had 
been turned out with the range 
cows, with the result that two or 
three years later in the herd, 
heifers that showed signs of su- 
perior milking qualities were 
freshening, superior to their dams 
by many pounds’ production, but 
not at all of the milking quality 
that would be considered credit- 
able to a dairy cow these days. 
Any cow in that particlular local- 
ity at that time, that under range 
conditions would give over two 
gallons of milk a day would have 
been considered a marvel for milk 
production. ; 

Santa Barbara, 30 miles down 
the coast, was at the height of her 
popularity as the first health re- 
sort of the State, and as such was 
attracting health seekers from all 
parts of America. Visitors were 
filling her hotels and boarding 
houses to overflowing each winter; 
consequently fresh butter —was 
scarce and in great demand; hotel 
keepers and restaurants were 
¢elamoring for the local product. 
_ Noting this demand and the high 
Price being paid for ‘‘ranch but- 


ter,’’ my uncle conceived the idea | 


of ‘‘taking up’’ some of the most 
promising of these heifers that 
Showed well for milk production, 
and “‘breaking them’’ to milk, 
vith the idea of getting in on this 
Bod butter market. 

— “Taking up’’ would mean noth- 
ing to the dairyman of today, of 
his hand-fed heifers, and ‘‘break- 
g’’ to milk would mean little 


s out of these strangers of the 
ge that had never had the hand 
[ a man on them since the day 
ed, was what might be called 
“some job.’’ 

The heifers selected, with their 
ives at foot, were driven from 
mountain range into the corral 
t had been prepared for them 
the canyon, next to the barn. 
e the valves were cut out and 
d in a small corral adjoining 
ne occupied by their mothers, 
vhich was to be their home 
n now on until the milking sea- 
a for their dams was finished. 
y heifers that did not promise 


+. ‘ 25 
perme ap: 


’ purpose. 


milking prospects were cut out 
from the herd and with their 
calves turned back on the range. 


After a night in the corral with 
the calves separated from them 
the breaking-to-milk process be- 
gan, and consisted of ‘‘lassing’’ 


- the heifer, snubbing her to the 


fence-post, leting out her ealf to 
suck until she had let her milk 
down, then putting a rope around 
Mr. Calf’s neck and tying him up 
to the fence near the mother’s 
head, and then with another rope 
placed ’round the cow’s hind legs, 
these were drawn back and tied 
to another post, and after the 
struggle which always followed 
this operation the first few times, 
the act of drawing the milk began. 
This was accomplished under 
varying degrees of success, with 
the animal plunging and pulling, 
sometimes up and more often down 
for the first few lessons, but finally 
the act was completed, care always 
being taken to leave a _ goodly 
share of the last and best of the 
milk in the udder for the calf to 
finish his meal on. 
through, the calf was turned loose 
and allowed to tug at his mother 
until all the cows in the corral had 
been milked, when the calves were 
driven back into their pen to await 
the next milking hour. Then the 
cows were driven to the hills 
again, where they were supposed 
to remain, and which they gener- 
ally did, after they got used to the 
separation from their calves, until 
the evening milking time, when 
the performance was repeated, 
with the exception that the cows 
were not turned out after the night 
milking but remained in the corral 
without feeding during night and 
until after the morning milking 
when they were turned to grass 
again. It was not the custom in 
those days in that particular local- 
ity to make provision for feeding 
any stock; only cutting enough 
wild-oat hay to ‘‘keep-up’’ a 
saddle horse or two. These horses 
were used for general range rid- 
ing and to drive up the band when 
more horses were needed for any 
As the days passed and 
the cows became accustomed to 
the separation from their calves, 
they would wander further on to 
the range and later in the season 
it became necessary to go after 
them on horseback and drive them 
in. On these trips I was generally 
accompanied by a pack of dogs, 
and many a good race has been 
run on the return trip to see which 


_ would reach the corral first, cows, 


dogs, or horse and rider. Gener- 
ally the cows arrived first with one 
or more dogs hanging to the switch 
of their tails. This treatment one 


would think might have stimu- 


lated milk production; the wonder 
is that it did not churn the milk 
before it was drawn; there cer- 
tainly was action enough, and 
more than likely agitating the 
milk in the udder was not unlike 
the churning process practiced by 
some of the early Mexicans, which 


The milking: 


consisted in placing a certain 
amount of milk in a rawhide bag, 
tying the neck of the bag with the 
end of a riata and with the other 
end around the horn of the saddle, 
drag the bag over the ground be- 
hind a running saddle-horse until 
the contents of the bag were 
churned. 


To get back to my story. It was 
a wild and wooly way of handling 
milking cows but. it was the 
method in those days, in that par- 


ticular locality, under stock ranch- 
ing conditions, where a few cows 
gathered from the range consti- 
tuted the milking herd. If we 
knew any better we did not think, 
being content to follow the cus- 
toms of the surrounding country. 


It was while enjoying one of 
these wild chases bringing in the 
cows, one afternoon, that I had a 
rather interesting experience. 


(Continued on Page Six) 
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Mathew's Cut-Rate Medicine Store 
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Watch For Our Weekly Specials 
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Farms! 


We have farms in Mahoning, Columbiana, Trumbull, Stark and Portage Counties. 
We can sell you farms at farm prices, all sizes and locations. 
farms we can exchange on city properties, either business or dwelling. 
range terms on all of our farms, some of them with all stock, crops and imple- 
See our select list before buying. 

Savings & Loan Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. 


Headquarters For Farm Bargains 
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We can ar- 


TAYLOR & BURKHOLDER, 412 Home 
Bell, Federal 6298, Ohio State 4227. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A DAIRYMAN 
(Continued From Page Five) 


Practicing ‘‘lassing’’ with the 
riata (rawhide rope) I was in full 
pursuit down the ridge, rope 
swinging, preparing to ‘‘pick up’”’ 
a heifer by the hind leg, when one 
of the dogs chased a large wild 
eat between my horse and the 
heifer, just at the moment I was 
to make my throw. I saw my op- 
portunity instantly and diverting 
the loop, caught Mr. Wild Cat 
around the neck. That trip I 
reached the corral ahead of the 
cows, the cat dangling at the end 
of the rope. 

The daily practice of getting in 
the cows, letting the calves to 
them, milking and turning out 
continued until the pasture was 
dry, when the cows and their 
ealves were turned out to rustle 
for a living by licking up the burrs 
of the native clover and the seeds 
of the ‘‘alfilaree’’ on which they 
made a thin living until the fall 
rains started the grass again. 

During their corral lives these 
cows became quite gentle, but ow- 
ing to the rough method of hand- 
ling, developed many queer 
‘‘idiotiesyneracies’’—one would 
stand to be milked in only a cer- 
tain spot in the corral; another 
would be perfectly quiet to be 
milked with a string tied around 
one hind leg—without it the cow 
would try to kiek your head off, 
while another was perfectly con- 
tented to stand with only a rope 
thrown over her neck. Without 
these little precautions they were 
unmanageable. 

And so through the years that 
followed I had more or less to do 
with dairying under very indiffer- 
ent methods. Gradually slight 
improvements in both cattle and 
methods were experienced until 
the year 1891 found me with quite 
a herd of fairly well-bred graded 
cows—cows sired by scrub bulls 
showing more or less of the recog- 
nized dairy breeds, and out of 
cows one or two generations re- 
moved from the Mexican long- 
horns. 

I was retailing milk at this time 
in a small country town, and the 
method of dairying practiced was 
similar to the system already de- 
seribed, although not quite so 
rough, there being no wild range 
heifers to break. The cows how- 
ever, were milked in a corral and 
driven in by dogs. It was our 
practice to arise at half-past one 
or two each morning and with a 
lantern in hand climb to the high- 
est point in a mountain pasture of 
some 600 acres, from there send 
out the dogs to gather in the cows 
there was no incentive for the 
cows to come home without driv- 
ing them, as there was nothing in 
the corral in the way of feed 
awaiting to entice them. The cows 
hearing the calling of the men and 
the barking of the dogs, would 
start corralward at various gaits 
from a slow walk to a run, the 
speed being governed by the prox- 
imity of the dogs. There were no 
calves at the corral awaiting the 
cows, as this method of raising the 
calves had long since been aban- 
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NOTICE OF ADVISORY COUN. 
CIL MEETING 


The next regular meeting of the 
Advisory Council will be held on, 
Friday, June 2, at the Public 
Library, Youngstown, Ohio. All 
Advisory Council members are 


doned, and in the place of allow- 
ing the calves to suck we were 
panning the surplus milk for 
eream; feeding the calves on the 
skim; the bulls being steered were 
later turned out to grow for beef. 

Arriving at the corral the milk- 
ing was soon done and the cows 
turned out to go to the hills again. 
The milk was strained into three- 
gallon cans (later bottles were 
used) loaded on to the wagon and 
started out for the morning de- 
livery, which was finished and the 
horses back in the barn in time for 
the driver to be in for a 6:30 
breakfast. This operation was re- 
peated again in the afternoon, 
starting at 1:30. The milk was 
delivered to customers twice daily 
in a condition that might have 
been described as ‘‘hot from the 
cow.’’ 


In the fall of the year when the 
pumpkin crop was_ harvested, 
which was generally a large one, 
the pumpkins were piled in long 
rows just outside the corral; at 
this season the cows were not turn- 
ed out at night, but pumpkins 
were broken and thrown over the 
fence for an evening meal. 


This was crude dairying my 
readers will no doubt say, but it 
was the method practiced in that 
part of California in those days 
where any large number of cows 
were milked, although on a major- 
ity of the ranches not even pump- 
kins were grown for feeding, the 
cows being allowed to go dry with 
the drying of the native pasture. 
No one thought at that time of 
growing hay to feed cows during 
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the short pasture season, which 
was generally six or seven months 
or longer of each year. During 
this dry period the cows depended 
for a living on what they could 
lick from the ground in the way of 
burrs of the native clover and the 


seeds of ‘‘alfilaree,”’ 


It was in the fall of 1891 that I 
first heard of the cream separator 
—the machine that was to revolu- 
tionize dairying in America. One 
had been installed on the dairy 
ranch of E. W. Steel in San Luis, 
Obispo county, sixty-five miles to 
the north. I determined to see this 
wonderful invention, so saddling 
my horse I made the trip. I stay- 
ed three days at the Steel ranch to 
study the wonders of modern 
dairying. There I saw the Butter 
Extractor (a machine which later 
proved to be impractical), the De- 

aval Hollow Bowl Separator, the 
Babeoek tester, and the first copy 
of Hoard’s Dairyman. I got some, 
wonderful enlightenment on feed- 
ing and hearing the balanced ra- 
tion discussed. I watched the mix- 
ing of feeds and the weighing out 
to each individual cow; the weigh- 
ing, the sampling and testing of 
each cow’s milk, 

There were some 300 cows in 
this dairy, all being milked and 
fed in a stable, a thing that I had 
not seen before; and in one of the 
barns by themselves I beheld the 
wonder of my eyes—a string of 25 
magnificent imported Holstein 
cows, all at their best and milking 
to beat anything that I had ever 
heard of or could imagine. 

The trip was a revelation and an 
inspiration to me. I went home 
with the determination to breed 
better cattle and to feed them; to 
have improved machinery, and to 
improve my methods and know- 
ledge of dairying. 

From the time of my return 
from this trip to the Steel dairy 
my evolution in dairying was fast. 
IT became acquainted with modern 
dairy practices—particularly the 
breeding of better cattle and their 
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better feeding. To the latter sub-— 
ject I have given much thought, © 
study and experimenting. I have 
proved to my satisfaction the 
fallacy of the old rigid balanced- 
ration theory, and have substi-— 
tuted in its place the practice of 
feeding for individual require-_ 
ment of each animal fed—the only 
successful method, I have found, 
to get maximum results from the 
complicated machinery of the 
highly developed dairy cow. 

During the latter years of my 
active dairying experience in one 
of the most modern plants to be 
found in the Northwest, planned 
and constructed under my per- 
sonal supervision, I have had un- 
der my management at one time, 
10 registered Holstein cows on 
semi-official yearly test that made 
an average yearly production, ac- 
cording to credits given in the 
“Blue Book’? of the Holstein 
Association, of 616.95 lbs butter- 
fat (equal to 771.19 lbs. 80 per 
cent butter), from 18,274.30 lbs. 
milk. This average, made seven 
years ago, may not be so large as 
some that are being made today, 
but in my herd there were no box- 
stall pets; all running with the 
regular milking herd, but fed and 
milked three times a day. a 

Cows and heifers bred and rais- 
ed under my management, have in 
the hands of others, made much 
larger records than the average 
recorded here. My only object in 
making mention of these produc- 
tions is to show the evolution of 
this dairyman since the days far 
back in the past when. he dogged 
the cows to the corral, there to 
‘ass’? and throw them on their 
sides to milk them. ati 

In closing, I might add that dur- 
ing the past 15 or 20 years, I hav 
not tolerated a dog on the farm 
long since realizing that the do; 
is not an adjunct to the dairy, es 
pecially the barking-nipping kin 
—the kind so highly prized by m 
in my youth.—Northwest Dairy- 
man and Farmer. ee - 


The “Visitor” Cow 


She is not even a boarder—she ‘‘visits’’ at 


your expense. 


You spend ten 12-hour days a 


year to milk, feed and care for her. 


_ She pays you not a penny for that labor nor — 
as interest on your investment. 


Even Unicorn cannot make her pay a profit 
so—sell her to the butcher. 


Feed your good milkers Unicorn and you will 
be assured of the greatest profit per cow and 
the lowest cost per gallon of milk produced. 


Unicorn is doing this for others and will do 


it for you. Try it. 


More Milk Every Day, For More Days 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 


New England Office: — 
131 State Street — 
Boston, Mass. _ 


By E. B. Heaton 
Director Dairy Marketing, Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation 


President J. R. Howard says 
that the three most essential things 
needed in co-operative marketing 
in this country today are: ‘‘brains, 
brains, and more brains.’’ This is 
surely true. We have in co-oper- 
ative marketing the development 
of a business undertaking involy- 
ing the human element represent- 
ed in the membership, together 
with the merchandising and manu- 
facturing problems. The _ best 
brains of the country are needed 
to keep these co-operative market- 
ing organizations functioning as 
they should, and to keep petty 
politics from creeping into the or- 
ganization and causing discord 
among the human element repre- 
sented in the members whose pro- 
ducts are being marketed co-oper- 
atively. 


To Overcome Petty Politics 


We have witnessed in recent 
months and years, the destructive 
work of petty political tendencies 
in several of our co-operative mar- 
keting organizations. Factional 
difficulties have arisen within the 


ANDOVER PREVENTS USE OF 
SEWER 


The City of Andover has re- 
cently notified the Hermes-Groves 
Dairy Company to discontinue us- 
ing the city’s sewerage system for 
disposal of wash water, ete., at 
their Andover plant. 

The milk concern argue they are 
paying taxes to the municipality 
and have the right to continue 
this practice. However, after some 
argument they have agreed to con- 
struct a sewerage disposal plant 
at a cost of approximately $2,000, 
and will then follow the city’s or- 
ders. 


SEED-TIME PRECEDES THE HAR- 
VEST 


However, one thing is sure: there 
is no use to go into apple culture 
any more unless you are willing to 
put a good deal of money into each 
acre of orchard each year. The men 
who are making big money in this 
line do so in every case by putting a 
lot of money into their orchards. 
There isn’t any place in the country 
any more where apples can be grown 
without careful and expenisve atten- 
tion. 
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CHURCHES GAIN MEMBERS 


Over Half Million More Belong to Re- 
ligious Bodies Than Previous. Year 


The church membership of the United 
States showed an increase of 761,727 in 
1921, according to complete official fig- 
ures to be printed in the Christian 
Herald, April 1. This census of the re- 
ligious life of the United States was 
made by Rev. H. K. Carroll. 

The gain is an excess over that of 
667,007 reported in 1920. 

Denominations and Figures 
Adventists 136,579 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICK REPORTER 


Keep Politics Out of Co-operative Marketing 


group represented by the officers 
and directors of these co-operative 
marketing organizations, and these 
differences have led to the build- 
ing up within these marketing or- 
ganizations something similar to a 
political ring, in city, state and 
national affairs. Each faction 
would attempt to mold the opinion 
of the members of the marketing 
organization to its way of think- 
ing. The faction that succeeded 
in a good many cases managed to 
secure at least temporary control 
of the organization. 


Should we not try now in the de- 
velopment of co-operative market- 
ing so to organize that all possible 
tendencies towards politics may 
be kept out-of the organization? 
If in some way we ean give the 
membership more responsibility in 
the governing of the organization 
we will help to eliminate some of 
these evils. In order to do this in 
large co-operative organizations 
the members should be grouped in 
local branches of the larger asso- 
ciations and these local groups 
should select delegates who are 
responsible for all of their actions 
to the local group when they go to 
represent them in the large affairs 
of the central organization. 


Baptists 


Mdutaa yor cdeveckedesoesy deaer vanes ; 
Brethren (Dunkard) .........0... 137,142 
Brethren (Plymouth) .............. 13,244 
Brethren (River) occ 5,962 
Buddhist Japanese Temples... 5,639 
Catholic Apostolic «00... 2,768 
Catholic, Eastern Orthodox... 645,444 
Catholie, Western ........ccsee00e 15,342,171 
Christadelphians 0... 3,890 


Christian, American Conven..... 
Christian Union 


97,084 
16,800 


ACE TISE teceae, eonsteunesticerise astute eess 3,311 
Church of God (Winebrenner) 27,672 
Church of God, Gen. Assembly 18,248 
Churches of the Living God 

COOLOXOG:)-aidenschateceteswisssoviten sae: 11,000 
Churches of the New Jerusa- 

1 NEF Sp ae ee ae 9,400 
Communistie Societies ............ 1,901 
Congregational Churches ........ 819,225 
Disciples of ChriSt...........scce 1,519,715 
PAV RNP OIVCAT I os cstassececs Senshail agentes 213,664 
Evnagelistic Associations ........ 13,933 
Evangelical Protestant ........... 17,962 


Fvangeliean Synod 
Free Christian Zion 
Friends 


SOOO eee eee eeeeeeenennseresterasesieeees 


Jewish Congregations ............. 357,135 
Later-Day Saints ...ccccscseseees 587,701 
PIG OP ATG a,c ctecstavzacdsocccetvstveneiaive 2,429,561 
Swedish Evangelical ............06 36,802 
IF ONNONIGOS, > c.ccsessisiscadavsssaoceysescocs 82,553 
Methodists 


Moravians 23, 

Nonsectarian Bible Faith Chs 2,946 
Pentecostal Churches ...........06 61,973 
PYOSDYCCTIANG!s sacccsesc-estesssoscnasenves 2,318,342 
Protestant Episcopal ....-..s000 1,092,805 
EL OLOPMNO.<vscivcscpessavecevsbusssrvavessdehs 510,905 
Salvation Army ...ccsscccerrees 108,033 
Schwelkfelders .....csssssscssesessers 1,336 
OCIALAESPOLHPON. sesreasesisasensiateisey 950 


Society of Ethical Culture........ 3,210 
SSPLELGUAAISGA | cotaccsesagrssashassnovenosars 50,000 
Temple Society cisiscas..r.ecccscescssve 260 
MMT LEIA MB eciieacnarcccssesctshthetassentasete’ 71,110 
United Brethren... ticcccscssscssesses 376,182 
UF MEV OTSALISES ‘seccsescassvnscopssevasssecess 59,650 
Independent Congregations .... 48,673 
Grand Total in 1921...........0.0.. 43,523,206 
Grand Total in 1920.......cs0 42,761,479 


About $3,000,000 worth of honey is 
marketed annually by the beekeepers 
of Missouri. 


YOUR GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 


Questions 

1. What was ambrosia. 

2. Who was Artemus Ward? 

3. What is the largest city in Ver- 
mont? 

4. Who was Hymen? 

5. What is a kayak? 

6. What is a prince consort? 

7. What is the popular name for 
the state of Kentucky? 

8. What is a quotient? 

9. What is suet? 

10. Of what South American coun- 
try is Sucre the capital? 


Answers 


1. Ambrosia was the mythological 
food of the gods. 2. Artemus Ward 
was a famous American humorist, his 
real name being C. F, Browne. 3. 
The largest city in Vermont is Bur- 
lington. 4. Hymen was the Greek 
god of marriage. 5. A kayak is an 
Eskimo canoe made of sealskins. 6. 


Seven 


A prince consort is the husband of a 
female sovereign. 7. The popular 
name for Kentucky is the Blue Grass 
State. 8. A quotient is a number re- 
sulting from the division of one num- 
ber by another. 9. Suet is the hard 
fat found around the loins and kid- 
neys of oxen and sheep. 10, Cucre is 
the capital of Bolivia. 
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BITS OF INFORMATION 

Victims of the Russian famine are 
eating bread made of clay, grass and 
moss. 

Great atlas moth of India is said to 
be the largest moth or butterfly in the 
world. 

Binding the feet to retard their 
growth has been discontinued in en- 
lightened China. 

Fishing smacks, turned over on 
land, are being used as dwellings in 
eastern Scotland. 

Japan had no written language un- 
til Chinese characters were introduc- 
ed about A. D. 235. 


DIAMOND CORN 
GLUTEN MEAL 


40% Protein. 


1,800 pounds to the ton digest- 


ible. 


The cheapest form of eae Pro- © 
tein for any live stock ration. = 


To produce low cost milk in 
these difficult times. include it 


in. your ration. 


Carried by dealers everywhere 3 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago 


Also manufacturers of 


BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED 


Eight 


D. CG. S. COMPANY DIRECTORY 


Local Officers for the Year Commencing 
Jume i, 1921 


Adamsville Local 


T D Baird, Pres; A D Reaugh, Secy; 
T B Minnis, Treas; G B Hanna, Adv C. 


Alliance Local 
Frank Winn, Pres; A F Hazen, Secy; 
B F Shaffer, Treas; S S Lipely, L A 
Domino, Adv C. 
Andover Local 
J H Sparling, Pres; W S Crow, Secy; 
W S Crow, Treas; Chas Slater, Vice 
Pres; W S Crow, EH L Watson, Adv C. 


Ashtabula Local 
A A Harmon, Pres; J H_ Brawley, 
Vice Pres; E C McKibben, Secy; Dan 
Fargo, Treas; E C McKibben, Ady C. 


Augusta Local 


R G Manfull, Pres; E G McCauley, 
- Secy; E G McCauley, Treas; H L Johns- 
ton, Perry Mills, Adv C. 

Austinburg Local 

F M Andrus, Pres; Wm Hanneman, 
Secy; Irons, Treas; F M Andrus, F E 
Cameron, Adv C. 

Bessemer Local © 
Morrison, Pres; S J Rhodes, 
J Rhodes, Treas; T A Hay, 


w Ww 
Secy; S 
Adv C, 

A Barnesville Local 

‘President, W. H. Van Scyoc; 
tary, J. S. Bailey; Treasurer, J. S. 
Bailey; Vice President, Lake Howell; 
Advisory Council, W. H. Van Scyoe, O. 


J. Bailey. 
Bristol Local 

WH G Clark, Pres; M H Barbe, Secy; 
J H Hicks, Treas; John Hyde, A. A. 
Barbe, Adv C. 

Butler Short Line Local 

President, J. A. Humes; Secretary, H. 
F. Brown; Advisory Council, J. A. 
- Humes; Alternate, H. F. Brown. 

Cambridge Local 

W G Udell, Pres; R P Moore, Secy; 

R P Moore, Treas; R P Moore, Ady C. 
Canfield Local 

Monroe Clay, Pres; C S Meeker, Secy; 
pp aan tae Treas; W S Rhodes, 

vc, 


Secre- 


Champion Local 


John Stewart, Pres; A P Tyler, Secy; 
L W Pierce, Treas; S W Pierce, Adv C. 


Chartiers Local 


Jas M Paxton, Pres; J W Quivey, 
Secy; J W Quivey, Treas; Jas M Pax- 
ton, J W Quivey, Adv C. 

Cherry Valley Local 


Howard Hall, Pres; Guy Piper, Secy; 
A C€ Petrie, Treas; B V Loveland, Roy 
Palmer, Ady C. 


Coitsville Local 


President, John B. White; Vice Presi- 
dent, Clifford Brownlee; Secretary, Le- 
roy D. Campbell; Treasurer, W.. A. 
Brownlee; Advisory Council, R. W 
Collins, Leroy D. Campbell. 


Colebrook Local 


Wa Frantz, Pres; C A Peck, Secy; 
C A Peck, Treas; TG Moore, D A 
Bacon, Adv C. 

Conno,. Valley Local 


Sidney Schiever, Pres; John L Wise, 
Secy; John L Wise, Treas; John L 
Wise, Howard F Peffer, Adv C. 

Conneant Local 


Secretary Edward E. Brown, of Con- 
neaut Local, advises a meeting of Con- 
neaut Local was held on Friday, Jan. 
10th, and the following officers elected: 
Pres, J C Shupp; Vice Pres, Sanford 
Sheidler; Secy, Edward E Brown; Treas, 
Warren Marble; Adv C member, W W 
Marble. . 

Conneautville Local 

Ross A Corey, Pres; R L Rodgers, 
Vice Pres; Frank T Keiser, Cecy-Treas; 
Robert H Brush, Adv C. 

Cortiand Local 

O B Churchill, Pres; G L Parke, Secy; 
W T Deckert, Treas; G L Parke, J B 
Dilley, Adv C. 

Deerfield Local — 
C L Burkey, Pres; W F Kirkbride, 


Secy; W F Kirkbride, Treas; Dan Beff, 
H H'Ross, Adv C, 


Denmark Local 
P Paulson, Pres; G A Huey, Secy; 
J G Herrman, Treas; P Paulson, J G 
Herrmann, C H Blanche, Ady C. 


Dicksonburg Local 


L M Ofensend, Fred Chapman, Secy; 
N P Wood, Treas. 


Dorset Local 
G A VanWinkle, Pres; C E Van- 
Winkle, Secy; R R Wells, Treas; P C 


Baueman, W W Smith, C E VanWinkle, 
Adv C. 


East Liverpool Local 


- J Ed Smith, Pres; J D Rice, S 5 
J D Rice, Treas; J D Rice, Ady <e vee 


Eighty-Four Local 


M D O'Harra, Pres; Burner Weaver. 
Secy; Burner W : : : 
ek haar eaver, Treas; M S Wil- 


s Farmington Local 
resident, L. C. Wolcott; Vice P - 
dent, as. Trask; Treasurer, ‘Gon 
Hyde; Secretary, A. Y. Osmer; Advisory 
Council, Burt Hatch, Chas. Trask, H. R 
Dana. : ; 

Fowler Local 


H J Forward, Pres; Ward Trumbull, 


Secy; Geo Cover, Treas; Geo Cover, 
Clyde Granger, Adv C, 
Greene Local 


HG Moore, Pres; BE R Love, Secy; 


D S Dennison, Treas; A V Case, C J 
Warren, Adv c: 
Greenford Local 
H H Calvin, Pres; A B Williamson 
Secy; W H Rotzel, Treas; H H Lesher, 
A B Williamson, Adv C. 
Gustavus Local 
E C Grey, Pres; W A Smith, Secy; B 
H Partridge, Tres; H C Beatty, G N 
Sharpe, Adv C. 
Hanover Local 


J. B. Sanor, Pres; EB E Bower, Secy; 
E B Bower, Treas; W S Leper, Willard 
Hays, Adv C 

Hartford Local 


F C Reeder, Pres; W G Colton, Secy; 
J Zeigler, Treas; T L Miller, Adv C. 


Hartstown Local 
C C McCurdy, Pres; J S Patton, Secy; 
John Blair, Treas; James F Patterson, 
Adv C. 
Homeworth Loeal 
G F Ramsayer, Pres; W lL Crist, 
Secv; O C Hahn, Treas; J E Pilmer, F 
S Pieren, Adv C. 


Jamestown Loeal 


R C McCrumb, Pres; Bert Herriott, 


Secy; C M Jamison, Treas; I H Carr, 
Lee McArtman, Frank Murdock, Adv C. 
Jefferson Local 

Elmer R Miller, Pres; O R Wagner, 
Secy; O R Wagner, Treas; O R Wagner, 
W M Hamilton, E R Miller, F H Shore, 
Ady C. 

Johnston Local 

T A Denman, Pres; EH R Millikin, 
Secy; BH R Millikin, Treas; L G Elder, 
Geo Moran, Adv C. 

Kinsman Local 

Jas C Mathews, Pres; T A Fell, Secy; 
W D Lossee, Treas; P H Doyle, T A 
Fell, Adv C. 
Leetonia Local 

Charles Brinken, Pres; Dallas C Sit- 
ler, Secy;. Wilber DeRhodes, Treas; J 
S Kellar, Dallas Sitler, Adv C. 

Linesville Local 

President, Henry Shellito; Secretary, 
Asa B. Rea; Treasurer, Harris; 
Advisory Council, A. G. Henry, A. WwW. 
Anderson, Clint Ladner, Dale Bollard, 


Asa B. Rea. 
Manor Walley Local 
J M Blank, Pres; J M B Schall, Secy; 
CW Kemerer, Treas; J M Blank, Adv Cc. 
Mecea Local 
BH J Knight, Pres; Geo O Kennedy, 
Secy; T A Jacoby, Treas; A P King, 
Adv C. 
Mesopotamia Local 
CG Hoskins, Pres; H_J_ Sprague, 
Secy; B J French, Treas; H J Sprague, 
E C McPherson, Adv C. | 


Monroe Local 


Chas Matthews, Pres; W C Shreve, 
Secy; Fay Hill, Treas; W J Magill, 
Adv C. 


Montour Local 

J. A. Matchett, Pres; J H Stewart, 
Secy; J H Stewart, Treas; Robt Bam- 
ford, E H Hays, Adv C. 


New Castle Local 
T W Houston, Pres; C C Cox, Secy; 
C M Hartzell, Treas; T W Houston, F 
F Forbes, Adv C. 
New Galillee Local 
W W MeMillin, Pres; R S McAnlis, 
Secy; D G Fields, Treas; W W Mc- 
Millin, Adv C. 
New Lyme Local s 
S H Bratten, Pres; E J Potter, Secy; 
O L Jones, Treas; H W Meade, EB J 
Potter, Adv C. 
Newton Falls Local 


Robert Van Winkle, Pres; D H 
French, Secy; D H French, Treas; H P 
Hoffman, W S§ Griffith, Robert Van 
Winkle, Chester Hippel, Adv C. 

Norrisville Local 


President, Geo. W. Dillaman; Secre- 
tary, Dennis Coon; Treasurer, M. J. 
Brown; Advisory Council, Dennis Coon. 


North Bloomfield Local 


J M Mitchell, Pres; J Wallace Hoag- 
land, Secy; J Wallace Hoagland, Treas; 
F M Mack, Adv C. 


North Jackson Local 
Ww. W. Miller; Secy., C. A. 


Pres., 
J. H. Hitchcock; Vice 


Buck; Treas., 


Pres., S. J. Ohl; Advisory Council, EB. F.. 


Noble, C. E. Clemmens, G. BE. Ewing, 
F. D. Johnston, H. E. Kale. 
North Lima Local 

Seth Basinger, Pres; S U Camp, 


Secy: G S Rapp, Treas; I R Hazen, H A 
Metzler, Adv C. 


North Shenango Local 


Free Sinn, Pres; D F Simons, Secy; 
R P Pollock, Treas; D F Simons, Carl 
S Collins, Adv C. 


Orwell Local 


Frank Mooris, Pres; A W _ Miller, 
Secy; A W Miller, Treas; Ward Spell- 
man, Adv C. 
Palmer Local 


J C Schermernorn, Pres; Jos Keyser, 
Secy; J C Schermerhorn, Treas; Jos 
Je taee ss Roy Roberts, W E Partch, 


Palmyra Local 


L. B. Davy, Pres.; E. L. Jones, Vice 


Pres.; J. O. Westover, - > 
N Jones, Adv CG. pnp t aael 


DAIRYMEN’S PRI 


Laps 


CE REPORTER 


‘Paris Township Local 
C F Sheatsley, Pres; Oscar Bowman, 
Secy; Oscar Bowman, Treas; V W 
nea C F Sheatsley, W I Slutz, 
Vv © 


Pierpont Local 
C R Derry, Pres; Frank Richcreek, 
Secy; Geo Hill, Treas; Frank Rich- 
creek, Harry Stroch, Adv C. 
Poland Local 


Paul Grenen, Pres;. Levi P Good, 
Secy; Roy Baxter, Treas; J B Obenauf, 


Adv C 
Richmond Local 

J J BHastlake, Pres; Jas S Sunbury, 
Secy; Jas S Sunbury, Treas; W W 
Bullard, C C Varner, Adv C. 

_ Rock Creek Local 

“Ww J Becker, Pres; F A Wolfer, Secy; 
w L White, Treas; F B Armstrong, 
John C Graves, Adv C. 

Reme Local 

W W Nevison, Pres; Jos M Breslyn, 
Secy; C G Suppler, Treas; I N Chapin, 
Jos M Breslyn, Adv C. 


Saegertown Local 


President, G. D. Hickernell; Vice 
President, A. C. Smith; Secretary 
Arthur Hickernell; Treasurer, Arthur 
Hickernell; Advisory Council, M. A. 
Shelhammer, William Acker, WBarle 


Frantz, R. D. Hickernell, W. S. Wise, » 


G. D. Hickernell, Arthur Hickernell. 


Sandy Lake Local 


Ralph E Kerr, Pres; Harry Hulse, 
Vice Pres; James R McCormick, Secy- 
Treas; B B Lytle, Harry L Forbes, 
members advisory council. The Milk 
Committee is composed of B B Lytle, 
Wm Uber, Harry Hulse, Ralph E Kerr, 
S B Dick and J O Micklin, The Route 
Committee is composed of B B Lytle, 
Ralph Kerr, Harry Hulse and M Olson. 


Southington Local 
ae shepnerer Pres; J C Lauth, Secy; 
J C Lauth, Treas; J Lauth, C R 
Griffin, I L Barber, Adv C 
Springboro Local 
T F McKinley, Pres; Harry L Brown, 
Secy; F W Thornton, Treas; J J 
Mather, W B Ray, T J McKinley, L W 
Chapman, Adv C. 
Trambull Local 
C C Reigert, Pres; D H Smith, Secy; 
D H Smith, Treas; J H McFarland, A 


P Bundy, Adv C. <A 


R W Knowles, Adv C, 
Westford Local 
H D Bennett, Pres; C_C Fitch, Secy; 
Geo Martin, Treas; H E Britton, H D 
Bennett, Adv C. 
Wayland Local 
PN Kropp, Pres; A E Gilbert, Secy; 
H D Cairns, Treas; Chas Shearer, J F 
Jones, Adv C. 
Wayne Local 


T W McClelland, Pres; R H Wilder, 
Secy; P K Hasson, Treas; C L Ketcham, 


West Mecca Local 


F S Clemens, Pres; W R_ Histon, 
Secy; H S Gale, Treas; G N Mahanah, 
Adv C. : « 
West Penn Local 


Chas Martin, Pres; H H Kennedy, 
Secy; H DB Kennedy, Treas; John Mont- 
gomery, Adv C. 


Wheeling Local 


J B Atkinson, Pres; C G Atkinson, 
Secy; C G Atkinson, Treas; E W 
Nichol, L P Bailey, John Supler, H W 
Creamer, J R Haines, F M Daniels, 


Adv C 
Williamsfield Local 

G. B. Higgens, Pres; F F Rose, Secy; 
W V Smith, Treas; R H Martin, D F 
Henderson, Adv C. 

Windsor Local 

S R Wilson, Pres; M M Gladding, 
Secy; J L. Loomis, Treas; R W Barnard, 
M M Gladding, C E Noble, S R Wilson, 


ville, Farmington, Linesville, New 
Patent Brown Township, Coits- 
Wie 


HOW HENRI KILLED THE BEAR 


W. C. Motley in “Rod and Gun in 


Canada.” 


Some time ago my frien’ Henri 
He say to me, “Pierre, 

I like to go wit’ you sometime 
For hont da grizzly bear.” 

And so one day we fill da sack 
Wit’ grub for las’ one week 

An’ start for dandy place I know 
‘Way back by mountain peak. 


She’s mont’ of June. By Gar, she’s 
hot; > 

We res’ by shade of tree. 

My frien’ he start to boast an’ brag— 

He say, “Great honter—ME. 

I mesmerize wit’ human, eye: 

More powerful—dat—dan gon. aS 

Da bear—he’s cringe: can’t stand da 
gaze 

Too scairt to fight or run.” 


He talk long time lak dat to me 

While we res’ by dat tree 

When “OOF”’—Mos’ awful gront we 
hear. ~— 

(Sound joost lak bear to me.) 

My frien’ don’ stop for nodding den. 

(He’s not so brave as me.) ee 


There Is One | 
— Store 

in Youngstown 
Where--- 


—a woman can go, knowing 
that she will find there the 
very prettiest apparel and 
accessories of every kind, 
and that is Youngstown’s 
Greater Store for Women. 


The : 
B. McManus | 
C i 


Be ompan a4 


Willys Knight Touv........$450 
Ford (light truck) P2309 
Buick Roadster 
Buick Touring 
Maxwell Touring «in. $300 
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* USED CAR DEPT. 

* H. W. Gordon Manager 

z West Commerce Street 
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By Gosh, he’s turn white like a sheet 
An’ shin right up dat tree. 4 


Da bear come out an’ look at him 
Like bird perched high on branch— 
When “CRASH” da branch is _ bust. 
Henri e 
Is caught by seat of pants. a 
He hang straight down an’ look at 
bear , ; 
Like picture hung on wall. : 
Da bear, of course, is mooch surpris: 
ed: Be 
Can’t make dat out a-tall. re 
But soon da bear is see da joke. 
His mout’ he open- wide 
An’ laugh an’ laugh. By Gar, 
laugh ; ; 
So hard he split his side. sar 
Of course, wit’ dat, he kill his self;_ 
Collapse on groun’ an’ die. » 
An’ me—I not a one bit scairt; 
I laugh so hard I cry. \ 


Den Henri get loose from he’s h 
(Ver’ glad to come from dere.) 
An’ we get busy on da spot 

An’ skin dat grizzly bear. ; 
My frien’ explain, “Dat’s mesmeri 
For kill dat bear—dat’s fon.” 
But me—By Gosh, I mooch prefe 
To kill da bear wit’ gon. 


Police regulations in Japan 
vent women from attending 
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This Paper is Owned and Published by Over 10,000 Dairy Farmers Who 


A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Sellin 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as W 


are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 
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oa 
fay W@eN ideal milk market for 
| those who might be so 
fortunate in being in on 
. it would be a market 
where the producers supplied only 
the amount of milk necessary to 
meet the fluid milk sales and 
where no producers would be al- 
lowed to start shipping milk and 
spoil this situation. There might 
also be some other desirable fea- 
tures such as ability to place milk 
in the hand of dealers who would 
refrain from unfair competition 
amongst themselves and pay the 
producers the highest possible 
amount. 

Admitting that it would be pos- 
sible to reach such an ideal state, 
the question is then raised as to 
how such a program would settle 
in the minds of consumers and how 
it would be possible to keep the 
public from passing jail sentences 
on those who did the regulating. 


Fortunately, no judge will ever 

pass sentence upon an individual 
or group for regulating a milk 
market to this extent because it is 
beyond possibility, yet the D. C. S. 
Company is often called upon: to 
perform this impossibility. 
: Of course such requests are 
prompted by misunderstanding of 
the purposes of the organization 
and lack of knowledge of primary 
factors entering into marketing 
problems. 


Let us take the City of Youngs- 
wn and use it as an illustration 
in considering some-of the market- 
ing problems. There are always 
some variations in conditions sur- 
rounding markets, but to a great 


a 


egree certain factors are fixed 


with each. 
Youngstown is supplied with 
ulk produced within a radius of 
25 miles from the city and _ is 
nearly all delivered into the mar- 
Ket by truck. The price of milk 
to producers is governed by the 
mount demanded for fluid milk 


resuming that the supply is 
ut in the quantity required to 
demands of the consuming 
, then the local situation is 


ideal as a basis to commence bar- 
gaining for the producer and or- 
dinarily would command an _ in- 
crease in price. This condition has 
existed in the past and probably 
will again in the future, but at the 
present time there is an over sup- 
ply. The factors that have brought 
this over supply are varied but 
more particularly due to the de- 
velopment of good roads and mo- 
tor transportation. A very few 
years ago it would have been im- 
possible to secure milk from a 
large part of the territory that 
now sends in milk daily, except- 
ing at a hauling cost prohibitive 
to the producer. 

During the past four or five 
years there has been a great num- 
ber of farmers who have been in- 
duced to engage in dairying and 
ship to this market because they 
believed it would be profitable to 
themselves, but the larger portion 


of new shippers entering during 


this period has been dairy farmers 
who had previously made butter 
or shipped cream and had been 
kept from the fluid milk market 
because of prohibitive transporta- 
tion cost. 


. This kind of a market develop- 
ment continues so long as the price 
received is sufficiently great to at- 
tract new producers or draw oth- 
ers from their customary market. 


Thus it must be seen that trans- 
portation is a great factor in the 
milk supply. The close in shipper 
can command the market only to 
the extent the cost of transporta- 
tion excludes the more distant 
producer from sharing in it. Often 
times this is not taken seriously 
and it is expected the distant pro- 
ducer will stay out whether it is 
profitable for him to do so or not. 

To further illustrate this point 
it might be said that at the present 
time just outside the twenty-five 
mile zone there are a number of 
cheese factories running and 


‘these cheese factories are receiv- 


ing around 100,000 pounds of milk 
daily. This quantity is more than 
the amount of fluid milk consump- 
tion in the city. Last month the 
cheese factory patrons received 
$1.40 per hundred for untested 


a 


milk and deliveries were made to 
the factories twice daily. If the 
price is sufficiently high to pay the 
additional cost of transportation 
and leave what would appear as a 
better price to the cheese factory 
producers, they would undoubt- 
edly attempt to dispose of their 
product in the Youngstown mar- 
ket. 

There is also within a 25 mile 
radius of Youngstown a Pitts- 
burgh country plant that receives 
nearly enough milk to supply the 
city’s fluid milk requirements. The 
care given to the production and 
handling of this milk is equal to 
that given to the regular supply 
coming into Youngstown. If the 
price is sufficiently high to appear 
as a greater income to themselves, 
these Pittsburgh country plant 
producers would want to ship to 
Youngstown, 

At a cost not exceeding forty 
cents per hundred for transporta- 
tion the supply of a milk conden- 
sory eould be brought to Youngs- 
town in sufficient quantity to fill 
the fluid milk requirements. 

An incentive of twenty cents 
per hundred over that they are 
now receiving would attract suffi- 
cient producers to the Youngstown 
market as to furnish several times 
the daily fluid milk requirements. 

Now it is true that nearly all 
these producers are organized and 
members of the D. C. S. Company. 
With this condition the question 
might be raised as to why can’t 
the organization maintain a high 
price to producers in the Youngs- 
town market and then keep the 
other fellows out. Such a sugges- 
tion seems fair, depending whether 
one might be on the inside or out- 
side. Second thought ought to 
convinee there is no sound reason- 
ing to such a suggestion for even 
if cooperation was so well sold that 
the outsider would rest content, 
the consuming publie would soon 
become wise and put an end to the 
practice, 

In a situation of this kind both 
producers and dealers are help- 
less. It might be argued that the 
dealers in the market ought to re- 
fuse to take in cheap milk for the 


g Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
ell as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Building Fences Around Markets 


outside. In most cases the D. GC. S. 
Company find dealers adverse to 
development of a milk shed beyond 
safe requirements, but when cheap 
milk is offered in a market the 
dealers have a problem to face. 
The possibility of obtaining supply 
at a reduced price invites compe- 
tition for them and it has been 
found far better to take up the 
supply of cheap milk than to let 
it drift around for its own outlet. 


There is in the final analysis 
only one restrictive measure to 
adopt other than the proper ad- 
justment of price which goes to 
protect against the hazard of an 
ever changing milk shed and that 
measure is sanitary practices and 
regulations. A city that requires . 
the more strict care in producing 
and handling of its milk supply 
has gone a long way in insuring 
both dealers and producers a fair’ 
operating margin. Unfortunately, 
such a measure is often misunder- 
stood and looked upon with dis- 
favor by both producers and con- 
sumers. Producers often regard 
such a measure as a needless ex- 
pense to themselves without real- 
izing the protection it affords more 
than offsets such expense. On the 
other hand the consumers look up- 
on such a move as one which will 
increase their cost of milk. In 
their ignorance they sacrifice life 
and good health for a few paltry 
pennies saved only in imagination. 

These illustrations of the 
Youngstown market are ordinary 
to our entire territory. The milk 
business in ours and to some ex- 
tent surrounding territory must 
go up or go down as a unit with- 
out favor to any individual mar- 
ket for study will show the im- 
possibility of building fences to 
keep surrounding milk producers 
out of the clover if there is any 
clover to be had. 

The D. C. S. Company can keep 
itself busy with the possible things 
to do to help dairy farmers with- 
out wasting time on the impos- 
sible. 

During the past few months 
some statements have been circu- 
lated placing responsibility for the 


large milk production upon the D, © 


Two 


OG. S. Company. In a limited de- 
gree this might be so if they have 
influenced a price sufficiently high 
to encourage production beyond 
the needs of the markets, or to an 
extent that attracted outside milk 
and lengthened milk sheds. If 
this is true we ought to see it does 
not happen again. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Our contention is the largest re- 
sponsibility for the present situ- 
ation can be attributed to other 
things largely beyond our control 
such as good roads, motor trucks, 
a general business depression, ete. 
As we get a better understanding 
of these factors we can more read- 
ily adjust the markets. 


‘THE VOIGHT BILL PASSES 


By a vote of 256 to 40 the House 
of Representatives passed the 
Voight Bill H. R. 8086. The Bill 
now goes to the Senate. 

One slight amendment accepted 
by the friends of the measure was 
offered by Representative Towner 
of Iowa in order to clarify the in- 
tent of Congress. Passage of this 
bill by the House constitutes a 
great moral victory for the Milk 
Producers of the nation. The bill, 
as it passed the House, follows 
with the Towner amendment un- 
derlined : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled. That whenever 
used in this Act— 

(a) The term ‘‘person’’ in- 
eludes an individual, partnership, 
corporation, or association ; 

(b) The term ‘‘interstate or 
foreign commerce’’ means com- 
merce (1) between any State, 
Territory, or possession, or the 
District of Columbia, and any 
place outside thereof; (2) between 
points within the same state, Terri- 
tory, or possession, or within the 
District of Columbia, thru any 
place outside thereof; or (3) with- 
in any Territory or possession, or 
within the District of Columbia; 
and 

(c) The term ‘‘filled milk”’ 
means any milk, cream, or skim- 
med milk, whether or not con- 
densed, evaporated, concentrated, 
powdered, dried, or desiccated, to 
which has been added, or which 
has been blended or compounded 
with, any fat or oil other than 
milk fat, so that the resulting pro- 
duct is in imitation or semblance 
of milk, cream, or skimmed milk, 
whether or not condensed, evapor- 
ated, concentrated, powdered, 
dried, or desiccated, and as such 
is an adulterated and deleterious 
article of food and when marketed 
as such constitutes a fraud upon 
the public. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for 
any person to manufacture within 
any territory or possession, or 
within the District of Columbia, 
‘or to ship or deliver for shipment 
in interstate or foreign commerce, 
any filled milk. 

Sec. 3. Any person violating 
any provision of this Act shall up- 
on conviction thereof be subject to 
a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or both; except that no 
penalty shall be enforced for any 
such violation oceurring within 30 
days after this Act becomes law. 
When construing and enforcing 
the provisions of this Act, the act, 
omission, or failure of any person 


acting for or employed by any 
individual, partnership, corpora- 
tion, or association, within the 
scope of his employment or office, 
shall in every case be deemed the 
act, omission, or failure, of such 
individual, partnership, corpora- 
tion, or association, as well as of 
such person. 


LARGE AMOUNT OF MILK 
PLACED 


During the last month there 
have been several thousand gal- 
lons of milk placed with dealers. 
For several months the D. C. S. 
Company had been unable to place 
milk with dealers in the amounts 
requested by members and much 
milk had commenced to float 
around into places which we well 
understood would soon hurt our 
markets. The business of the or- 
ganization is to sell milk and it 
must move the milk under some 
uniform terms or the milk will be 
moved in other ways under terms 
entirely different than the organi- 
zation wants. 

The past month has shown our 
position to have been far more 
serious than we had even realized. 
We have found milk coming into 
our markets at figures far under 
our price. In some eases such milk 
has been found 25% lower than 
the organization price. It is go- 
ing to take a little while to cor- 
rect this condition. 

There is a great amount of price 
cutting in the markets. In the dis- 
trict, retail milk is bringing from 
five to twelve cents per quart. 
With a condition of this kind there 
is much discouragement to better 
producer prices. 

We may encounter a dry season 
during July and August which 
will greatly lower the supply of 
milk. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We have installed a 5-ton Lan- 
dis Grinding Machine for grind- 
ing all kinds of crank shafts, 
piston rings, pins, ete, We also 
have the latest improved Cylinder 
Grinder. 

We assume absolute  responsi- 
bility on all work turned out. 
Auto Trucks, tractors, gas en-- 
gines and any kind of work in 
the capacity of the machines will 
be handled under the personal. 
supervision of F. M. Goldrick. 


We are distributors for Case 
Cars, Tractors and all kinds of 
Farm Power Machinery. - 


Myers-Lee MotorCo. 
2812 Market St. Youngstown, 0. 


Automatic Phone, 8822 
e 


: W ANTED FARMS wherever this pub- 


lication reaches. 
buyers for farms of all sizes 


I have 
CITY PROPERTY TO TRADE 


VAN GORDER | 


31 N. Champion St. Bell 916; Auto. 6363. Res., County 54 
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The CURTIS 
. Vacuum Milk Can 


(built like a thermos bottle) 


. will save you in dollars and cents during its lifetime | 
more than the cost of the can itself. At the same | 
time there is a satisfaction in knowing that milk-ship- 
ped in a CURTIS CAN is not only well protected 

; physically, but is safe-guarded against possible deteri- 
oration in transit. It’s a new step in milk can con- 
struction, Write for descriptive circular. 


CURTIS MANUFACTURING Co. 


1040 W. 12th St. DRIE, PA. — 
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INNER CAN 
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The Tide 
jis Turning 


‘‘There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.”’ 
—Shakespeare. 


The tide is coming back. It always does. 
Wise business men have prepared for its com- 
ing and are ready to embark on its flood. Those 
who will get safely into port have a pilot named 
: Thrift. neg 


ar Savings Tis 
~-Fiist Nallonal Bank 


Combined Resources 


Over 35 Millions 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Re 


The month of May has been one 
of great experience to those con- 
nected with the D. C. S. Company 
in active work. From the stand- 
point of bringing out problems 
there has probably been no month 
in the past its equal, nevertheless 
our situation has been well 
handled. 


The great task of placing the 

new milk selling plan in opera- 
tion has proceeded well and much 
more has been accomplished in this 
connection than could have been 
hoped for when work was started 
the first of the month. 

- Under the new plan it is neces- 
sary to secure contracts from deal- 
ers. This work is slow because 
‘there were few who understood 
what we are attempting to do and 
pois has made it necessary to spend 
considerable time with each buyer 
who has been approached. A few 
geectings were arranged with 
groups of buyers but such meet- 
‘ings have not proved nearly so 
successful as the individual meet- 
ings. 
7 ‘The plan followed has been to 
line up the largest buyers of milk 
-and work down to the small buyer. 
It will require considerable time 
to secure contracts from all buy- 
ers of milk in our territory. 


_ Places ‘‘Pirate’’ Dealer in Open 


Signing cortracts drawn up by 
producers is something new for 
milk dealers. In fact | the pro- 
ducers have done all the signing 
and dealers have done all of the 
‘drawing up, and the change does 
not settle good with some of them. 


Ri Now the fact of the matter is 
the contracts are bringing out in- 
. 0 the open where producers can 
identify the dealer who does not 
want to cooperate and deal fairly 
swith the D.C.S. Company In the 
past the milk prices have been an- 
(en and all other conditions 


een so public that the unfair 
dealer has been able to go along 
and whenever necessity required 
e would put on a sober face and 

state how religiously he cooper- 
ated with the D. C. S. Company. 
The officers have known the truth 
about a great many of these fel- 
lows but they have never been 
able to show them up properly. 
Now each one will be known and 
placed in his proper class. If he 
is fair to the D. C. S. Company we 
will have his contract. 
It has taken producers several 
years in this district to reach a 
point where their bargaining 
“power is sufficiently great to meet 
buyers on the same level and in- 
sist upon a signed agreement for 
the sale of milk. The realization 
of this stage ought to be satisfac- 
tory proof to each producer that 
they are collectively mpleang head- 
vay. 
The next step for rhe DU: 
ompany to take is a ality 
amr jpaign to show up just who are 
and who are not signers on these 
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A Great Change Has Come 


A matter of considerable com- 
ment is the great change that has 
come in the attitude of nearly all 


dealers toward the men who milk 


cows. In taking up matters with 
dealers it is a very common thing 
for dealers to tell officers of the 
D. C. S. Company they don’t want 
to go ahead and do things we want 
them to unless it is satisfactory to 
their producers. They are getting 
more and more solicitious about 
the interests of' their producers 
and sometimes it is amusing to 
note this attitude. A few years 
ago most any of them had little 
concern for the interests of their 
producers. Pressure of the D. C. 
S. Company has brought this 
change. 


Another change which should be 
looked upon with satisfaction by 
members of the D. C. S. Company 
is that the better class of dealers 
are the ones who are generally 
working with the organization. 
The crooked dealers have mostly 
abandoned efforts to do business 
with the D. C. S. Company and 
confine themselves to producers 
who are unorganized or some 
weak members who ean be induced 
to do business with them. 


The better class of dealers are 
discontinuing private agreements 
with some of their producers. 
Nearly every day some dealer 
makes confession of having some 
private agreement and sometimes 
these agreements are with mem- 
bers of the D. C. S. Company. 


Those Private Agreements 


An old practice amongst pro- 
ducers has been to seek a little 
more for their milk than their 
neighbors received. Some of this 
still continues but any increased 
return is generally more than off- 
set by the additional cost and ef- 
forts the individual expends for 
the additional pay and quite often 
the individual is worsted in the 
bargain. An instance of this kind 
was called to our attention this 
month where the producer had 
contracted with the buyer and had 
he allowed the price of his pro- 
duct to have been governed hy D. 
C. S. Company prices he would 
have been receiving two and one- 
half, cents per. gallon more for his 
milk than the private agreement 
called for. This producer still 
thinks he is receiving more than 
his neighbors and although he is 
a member of the D. C. S. Company 
he is losing money every day thru 
his own ignorance. His dealer tells 
us he is ashamed to take advant- 
age of this fellow any longer and 
is going to drop him or make him 
do business the way his neighbors 
are. 

Dealers are telling the D. C. 5S. 
Company of things such as these 
because they are afraid the or- 
ganization will find them out in 
some other way and then they 
might get into trouble. 
publish the names of a whole lot 


We could 


of producers who eall the organi- 
zation a lot of names when they 
talk to milk dealers, but put on a 
smiling face in other places. 

A milk dealer had his lawyer 
talking to us the other day and 
the lawyer said: ‘‘I went out and 
saw a lot of your members and 
they don’t think much of the or- 
ganization according to what they 
said.’’ Our answer to the lawyer 
was that he probably went out and 
filled some of them with a lot of 
bunk and they either swallowed 
his bunk or told him what they 
did thinking it to be the easiest 
way to rid themselves of him. 

The producers who are out on 
the farms tending to business do 
not secure the information the 
men have who meet these milk 
problems every day and it can 
readily be seen how sometimes 
they might question the value of 
the organization or some of its 
business workings, but generally 
when they learn the situation they 
stick to the D. C. S. Company, 
rather than some milk dealer and 
the dealer who leaves statements 
soak in too greatly, such as the 
lawyer said were made generally, 
finds himself barking up _ the 
wrong tree. Producers who are 
members of the D. C. S. Company 
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Pox Month eC Much Experience 


have men working for them for 
the purpose of securing informa- 
tion and advising them in matters 
which they cannot secure while 
working on the farms. Compara- 
tively few members fail to secure 
and value this. information and 
advice at the proper time. 


A Real Test of Loyalty 


The month of May has been a 
real test on loyalty of members of 
the Company. The new price 
agreement came without much no- 
tice and has been a considerable 
change and not without a certain 
amount of misunderstanding. Not 
only has there been some misun- 
derstanding but perhaps a greater 
lack of any understanding. In 
fact most everybody has been up 
in the air when it comes to know- 
ing just what the new plan in- 
volved. 


Notwithstanding this uncer- 
tainty there has been but very 
little disturbance amongst mem- 
bers. They have been patient and 
in many eases expressed faith in 
those who they are depending up- 
on to look after their interests. 
This feature has been of great 
satisfaction to those whose time 
has been so busily engaged in put- 
ting the new plan across. 
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Dana’s Musical Institute 
WARREN, OHIO 


Music Taught in All Its Branches 


Summer Term Opens 


MONDAY, JUNE 19th, 1922 


LYNN B. DANA, President 
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Send for printed matter to | 
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Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 


OFFICE HOURS 
10:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M. 
2:00 P. M. to 5:00 P. M. 


EVENINGS 
Monday, Wednesday, Poe 
7:00 P. M. to 8:00 P. 


W. fF. PRECE, D. C. PH. Cc: 


Palmer Graduate 
CHIROPRACTOR 


319 Home Savings & Loan Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Bell Phone Main 1989 


Full line of typewriters, all makes from $25 up.. Agents for Oliver 
and Remington Portable. Supplies for all machines. 


We repair all makes. 
YOUNGSTOWN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


28 W. Boardman St. 


Main 889 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 
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Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


Entered as second class matter, April 5, 
1920, at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., un- 
' der Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. 
Branch Offices of Publication 


559 Parkwood Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
559 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Published by 


THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 
SALES CO, 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 


559 Parkwood Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
Earl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mer. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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. Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the general field ef farm publications. 
Our members are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 


The Official Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


JUNE 5th, 1922 
AGS 


PITTSBURGH OFFICE 


For Year 


Pittsburgh Office address of The 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany is Room 509 Nixon Bldg., Corner 
6th Ave., and Wm. Penn Place, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 


DIRECTOR A. W. PLACE 
RESIGNS 


Coming as it does at a time 
when dairy marketing problems 
are the most complicated, the 
resignation of Director A. W. 
Place is a distinct loss to the D. C. 
S. Company. 

At the Advisory Council meet- 
ing, Mr. Place presented his resig- 
nation to take effect immediately. 

Starting with the first of May, 
Mr. Place became sales manager 
of the Universal Machine Com- 
pany, of Bowling Green, Ohio. 
Some weeks ago he confided to a 
few friends that this might come 
about and make it impossible for 
him to ecentinue to serve on the 
Board. 

Mr. Place became active in D. C. 
S. Company work just before its 
reorganization. He was a man of 
broad experience and possessed 
unusual qualifications in forming 
of business policies. There has 
been no phase of the organiza- 
tion’s development without some 
active assistance on his part. His 
attendance at Board meetings was 
always looked upon as a strength- 
ening factor. During the time he 
has served as a director he has 
attended hundreds of public meet- 
ings and presented some phase of 
the dairy business. Some of these 
meetings have been consuming 

groups at which times the value of 
milk as a food was urged. At 
these meetings he never failed to 
gain some good will towards pro- 
ducers who were struggling to 
work out their problems co-oper- 
atively. 

- He has been called into many 
dairy sections of the United States 
to explain successful cooperative 
marketing principles and his work 
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alone has done more to develop 


_ proper marketing organizations in 


Ohio than ean probably be credi- 
ted to any other individual. 
During the past three years 
there has been weeks at a time 
when he has sacrificed his own 
personal interests in order to assist 
the D. C. S. Company and other 
dairy marketing organizations. 
In his work for us he was al- 
ways aggressive and never afraid 
to express his own convictions. 
His outspoken methods sometimes 
did not win him personal favor 
with certain individuals, but he 
was never obliged to back down 


from his own position unless con- - 
Tn this regard he | 


vineed of error. 
showed his greatness for we have 
never seen him self-conceited and 
the type of man who would en- 
deavor to cover up his own error 
if it happened to be made. 

The Advisory Council accepted 
the resignation because of no 
other choice. Their vote of appre- 
ciation for the great service Mr. 
Place has rendered the D. C. S. 


Company was given with unlimited 


enthusiasm. 
All join in best wishes to him. 


OFFICERS TO BE ELECTED 


On Saturday, June 10th, mem- 
bers will select their Board of 
Directors and other officers for the. 
coming fiscal year. In the past 
there has been some inclination to 
stay at home on election day and 
allow the other fellows to select 
the officers. This course is pos- 
sibly well enough providing the 

‘‘stay at home’’ remains satisfied 
with the other fellow’s choice, but 
too often there is complaint that 
the other fellow showed bad judg- 
ment. 

There is ten times the force to a 
kick registered by a patriot than 
by one who never shows up until 
things go wrong. 

It is important to place men of 
good judgment in offices of the D. 
C. S. Company and the next year 
will undoubtedly test the metal of 
the best. There is sure to be some 


change in the Board of Directors’ 


for the coming year due to the in- 


ability of Director A. W. Place to — 


serve another year, This makes it 
all the more necessary for each 
member to consider those who can 
serve them best. 


SOME OF THE CONDITIONS 
WE MEET 


In these days we have learned 
to expect the most disappointing 
things. 

A report came to us that a milk 
concern of Butler Street, Pitts- 
burgh, was buying cheap milk and 
retailing considerable under other 
dealers. We investigated and 
found he was buying milk for six 
cents per gallon under other deal- 
ers. He could afford to cut retail 
prices. 

Out in Braddock we found a 
dealer last month who had jumped 
into some outside territory and 
purchased milk four cents per gal- 
lon under price. He cut prices in 
the city. 

In East Pittsburgh a dealer 


bought milk from producers who 
were out of a market at a reduced 
price and then cut the retail price. 


In Pittsburgh a dealer arranged . 


to buy a considerable quantity of 
milk at a reduced price and used 
it to secure trade from three large 
customers of another dealer who 
paid the full organization price. 

In the Wheeling district certain 
dealers have been operating for 
some time by securing their supply 
from unorganized shippers at a re- 
duced price and selling to the 
trade at a figure others cannot 
meet. 

In Ashtabula certain parties 
have been delivering milk and 
cutting prices below those who 
buy from farmers and pay the or- 
ganization price. 

Youngstown, Warren, and many 
of the other markets have had 
competition from producers who 
started to retail at prices ranging 
from six to ten cents per quart. 


UNABLE TO START NEW 
PLAN IN ALL MARKETS 


The great amount of work in- 
volved has made it impossible to 
start the new plan in all markets 
of the D. C. 8. Company. 

It will require several months of 
hard work to accomplish this and 
until such time as they can be 
taken under the new plan the re- 
maining markets will operate un- 
der some differential as hereto- 
fore. 


LOOK FOR FIGHT WITH SOME 
DEALERS 


If the D. C. 8. Company con- 
tinues with the new milk selling 
plan there is all probability we 
will encounter a fight with cer- 
tain milk dealers who have here- 
tofore refused to deal squarely. 

The new plan clips the wings off 
of the fellows who have been pass- 
ing the buck to the farmers by re- 
fusing to care or provide a market 
regularly for shippers, hence they 
are not in sympathy with the new 
plan. 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES 
IN ASHTABULA COUNTY 


The Support of Yourself and Friends 
Will Be Appreciated. 


Cc. E. MATHEWS. 


CANDIDATE FOR 


COUNTY RECORDER 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


FISHING for 


COUNTY RECORDER > 
ROY A. SCOVILLE 


‘of ASHTABULA 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Support Solicited 


, MAY A, RUGGLES 


NOW SERVING AS: CHIEF DEPUTY 
IN THE TREASURER’S OFFICE 
SEEKS PROMOTION AS 


COUNTY TREASURER 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Support Solicited 
Your Support Solicited 


B. E. BRAINARD 
CANDIDATE FOR 


COUNTY TREASURER 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 ; 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES 


IN TRUMBULL COUNTY > 


Your Vote and Support Will Be 
Appreciated. 


HARRY Y. MURRAY 


DEPUTY COUNTY AUDITOR 
CANDIDATE FOR 


COUNTY AUDITOR 


Sublects to Republican Primaries 
UGUST 8th, 1922 


Your ve and Support Will Be ~ 
Appreciated. _ 


NELLIE B. ELDER 
13 YEARS DEPUTY 
CANDIDATE FOR 


COUNTY RECORDER 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


“Speak a Good Word for Speak” 
He Will Appreciate It 


RALPH R. SPEAK 


CANDIDATE FOR 


COUNTY RECORDER 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 
HE WILL SERVE YOU WELL 


HARRY E, CHINNOCK 


CANDIDATE FOR 


SHERIFF 


Your Support Will Be Greatly 
Appreciated. 
Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Vote and Support Will Be 
Appreciated. 


MAY E. VAN HOUTER 


15 Years’ Experience as ‘Deputy es 
County Auditor i 3 


CANDIDATE FOR 
COUNTY AUDITOR 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Vote and Influence Will _ 
Be Greatly Appreciated. 
F. THAYER WOOD 
CANDIDATE FOR’ 
SHERIFF. 
TRUMBULL COUNTY 
Subject ee Republican Primaries _ 
UGUST 8th, 1922 — 


Your Support Will Be Greatly 
Appeciated. . 


J. H. SEALY 
CANDIDATE FOR 
COUNTY RECORDER 


Subienr to Republican Primaries 
UGUST 8th, “1922 


Your Support Will Be Greatly 
Appreciated.  . es 


J. 8S HUGHES 
% : CANDIDATE FOR 
COUNTY RECORDER 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


GEORGE H. PLATT 
CANDIDATE FOR ae 
COUNTY COMMISSIONER 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Support Solicited 


ee. 


We earry a complete stock of 
high grade radio equipment. 
Everything from a switch point 
to a completely installed outfit. 
Special sets made to order. Mail 
orders solicited. Prompt service. 


Mahoning Radio Co. 


Market at Evergreen 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETING 


The regular meeting of the Ad- 
visory Council was held on Fri- 
day, June 2nd, at Youngstown, O. 
The attendance was not so large 
as that of the March meeting, but 
nearly all Locals were represented. 


The meeting was opened by 
President Brenneman with a brief 
address in which he asked those 
present to refrain from bringing 
before the meeting matters of 
purely local concern. The Advis- 
ory Council meetings always have 
a large number of problems con- 
cerning the organization as a 
whole and when time is taken in 
discussion of individual local prob- 
lems there must be more general 
problems overlooked. 

Minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and approved. 


Reports of secretary and treas- 
‘urer were read. During the last 
week of May the books of the 
Company were audited by an ac- 
countant sent out by the Penn- 
‘sylvania State College and the 
auditor’s report was presented. 
The Company’s affairs were found 
to be in good condition with a 
ain in assets during the past year. 
reasurer Matchett explained that 
‘during the past few months there 
has been unusual large expense 
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caused by the more complicated 
marketing problems we have met 
and during this time expenses 
have exceeded income. 

_ The new plan was presented by 
Mr. White and was followed by 
some discussion. 

Mr, Waid, dairy marketing spe- 
cialist of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
‘Was presented and spoke for a 
few minutes concerning the work 
being accomplished in getting 
dairy organizations in the state 
together, he also spoke of the great 
work in connection with develop- 
ing better markets for cream ship- 
‘pers. 

e Following dinner Chas. W. Hol- 
a secretary of the National 

Milk Producers’ Federation ad- 
dressed the meeting concerning 


na 


See of this body, especially the 
fforts to secure passage of the 
Voight Bill prohibiting _ inter- 
state shipments of filled milk. This 
bill has passed the Hosue, but 
must yet be acted upon in the Sen- 
Baw 

The fight on this bill is far from 
tht and Mr. Holman explained 


that bogus milk manufacturers are 
Spending thousands of dollars to 
lefeat this legislation. In order to 
ontinue this fight the Federation 
st have more funds to carry on 
ublicity campaign over the en- 

United States. After this 
ter was explained the Advisory 
Council passed a motion calling 
‘upon each Local to contribute to- 


There is urgent need for this ac- 
tion and any donations should be 
t immediately to the D. C. S. 
mpany. yes 
The Resolution Committee re- 
amended the Advisory Council 
vote of confidence to the 
£ Directors in having 


ay 


adopted the new price plan. 
resolution was carried. 

The following men were nomi- 
nated for members of the Board 
of Directors: J. B. Atkinson, 
Wheeling Local; P. S. Brenneman, 
Jefferson Local; John Kaupt, 
Rome Local; W. S. Wise, Saeger- 
town Local; W. W. Bullard, Rich- 
mond Local; Fred Thornton, 
Springboro Local; R. B. Cox, Dor- 
set Local; A. A. Harmon, Ashta- 
bula Local; Jno. L. Wise, Conno- 
quenessing Valley Local; Harry 
Beatty, Gustavus Local. 

At the stockholder’s meeting on 
Saturday, June 10th, the members 
will cast votes for five of these 
men and the five receiving the 
highest number of votes will be 
elected. 

Mr. Quackenbush, of the Pitts- 
burgh Dairy Council was present 
and told of the progress being 
made in the milk campaign work. 

Mr. Detwiler, clean milk spe- 
cialist of the Pittsburgh Dairy 
Council spoke of the work he is 
taking up this month, 


‘This 


SOMETHING CONCERNING 
CREAM SALES 


In connection with the new plan, 
some questions have been raised 
as to why sweet cream sales have 
not been ineluded in Class I, and 
why the Class II price was fixed 
on the Chicago butter market, ete. 

The simple answer to these can 
be given by stating at the present 
time we could not move this pro- 
duct on the market by using any 
other basis. 

For example, we have in our 
territory a concern using approxi- 
mately 2,000 gallons of sweet 
eream daily. During the past 
month this concern asked various 
milk dealers for quotations on 
these requirements, We know of 
one quotation submitted at .0425 
per point butterfat, but the quota- 
tion was rejected with the state 
ment the price was ‘‘way too 
high’’ and that they could obtain 
cream at .035. 

For the month of May the price 
of Class II milk figures such as to 
cost dealers in excess of .04 cents 
per point butterfat, or .005 cents 
higher than this concern is buying 
sweet cream from outside sources. 

It must be obvious that if the 
D. C. 8. Company desires, to com- 
mand its own market and move 
the volume of milk, it must meet 
competition. For several months 
we have had many producers in 
our own district without a market 
and at the same time thousands 
and thousands of gallons of sweet 
eream has been shipped in from 
western points to be used in the 
manufacture of products our own 
cream should command if we ex- 
pect to continue in the dairy busi- 
ness. 

In many instances our own deal- 
ers have refrained from purchas- 
ing cream from outside sources 
when it. has been offered at prices 
very materially under that which 
we have maintained. Can we in 
fairness patronize the merchant or 
concern offering us the most at- 
tractive proposition and then ex- 
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pect to sell to others on a different 
basis. 

Conditions may change from 
what exists now and that change 
may be for the better. If so, then 
there will be opportunity to make 
different arrangements concerning 
the price of Class IT milk. 


CONNEAUTVILLE PLANT TO 
CLOSE 


Sinee the Rieck-MeJunkin Dairy 
Company have assumed owner- 
ship of the business formerly 
known as the Butler Pure Milk 


BIG RENT? 


When we can sell you, nice level, 
fertile farms, with a small pay- 
ment down, balance same as rent. 


Write us your wants. 
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: Jefferson Real Estate Co. 


Jefferson, Ohio 
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Company, notice has been given 
the Conneautville plant will be 
closed. Merchants of that village 
made efforts to have the plant con- 
tinued in operation but the new 
owners maintained the milk supply 
in this territory could be taken 
into other plants they are oper- 
ating nearby and the closing of the 
plant is an efficiency measure. 


Ethel—They tell me at your office that 
you are only one of the clerks. You 
told me you were a director. 

Harold—Well, I am. I am a director 
of envelopes. 


A FE A A 


Equip your premises 
with a water system 


We are agents for the Duro 
Water Systems either electric or 
gasoline driven, automatic con- 
trol. 

There is no reason why you 
should not have the convenience 
of City Water on your farm at a 
low cost of installation. Write 
us your requirement and get an 
estimate. 

Shallow and deep water wells 
drilled at pre-war prices, We 
carry a full line of pump repairs. 


ARTHUR EVANS 
1764 Market St., Youngstown, O. 
Federal 2621—Automatic 4437 
Residence Auto, 79733 
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Faricms! 


Farms ! 


Raricms! 


We have farms in Mahoning, Columbiana, Trumbull, Stark and Portage Counties. 


We can sell you farms at farm prices, all sizes and locations. | 
farms we can exchange on city properties, either business or dwelling. 


We have several 
We can ar- 


" Yange terms on all of our farms, some of them with all stock, crops and imple- 


ments. See our select list before buying. 
Savings & Loan Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. 


TAYLOR & BURKHOLDER, 412 Home 
Bell, Federal 6298, Ohio State 4227. 


Headquarters For Rarm Bargains 


\A Silo That Will Stand For Years’ 


= 
& 


You don’t have'to be an expert to build a better silo than you can 
buy. The TECKTONIUS METHOD gives you an absolutely 


Build tt Yourself by the 


ONIUS 


"GEST SILO ON EARTH’. 


rigid; air-tight silo fitted with the exclusive TECKTONIUS 
swinging door that locks at all four corners. Also automatic adjust- 
ing hoop fasteners that take care of expansion and contraction. 


Backed by a 5-year guarantee. Ask for a demonstration and prices. 


The Western Reserve Lumber Co. 
Lumber Dealers 


MILL & YARDS 
WARREN, OHIO 
NILES, OHIO 
GIRARD, OHIO 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO 


4 
The TECKTONIUS super cable and base stave anchorage system 
prevents creeping and tipping. 
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OUR CHANGING DAIRY 


History 

Only a few years ago most of 
the milk in Ohio was either sold as 
whole milk or was skimmed and 
the: cream churned by the house- 
wife into butter. The coming of 
the cream separator and other 
changes gave a stimulus to the in- 
dustry and all over Ohio sprang 
up the small country creameries, 
some private and some coopera- 
tive, and with their coming began 
the loss of the art of farm butter- 
making. 

This phase of the industry had 
its day and became prominent in 
the State from about 1890 to 1910. 
The number of such local cream- 
eries at one time reached over 500. 


With the age of specialization 
which came upon our whole coun- 
try about that time, the small 
ereamery apparently was doomed 
to pass, just as the home industry 
had passed, and given way to 
larger plants with more up-to-date 
methods and machinery and, 
therefore, as a rule more efficient 
methods, especially when it came 
to marketing. 

The larger scale business made 
possible marketing in distant mar- 
kets by use of refrigerator cars, 
and thus opened up markets as 
yet untouched by Ohio butter. 


With tne growth already at- 
tained by these larger plants call- 
ed centralizers, which were ship- 
ping in cream for long distances, 
they were at a stage offered dur- 
ing the war for a very rapid de- 
velopment. The abnormal eondi- 
tions brought about by the war 
put the markets for fats, espe- 
cially butter fat, on a basis never 
before dreamed of. With ex- 


tremely high prices available for- 


all the butter any centralizer could 
put out, the temptation was to get 
all the cream possible without a 
very high regard for quality. 
This abnormal demand for but- 


ter fat resulted in a system of . 


eream buying stations in such 
numbers all over Ohio that to sup- 
port them has proven to be very 
expensive. The existence in even 
-yery small towns of from two to 
ten separate agencies actively bid- 
ding for an amount of cream that 
could easily have been handled by 
one-fourth the number of agencies 
has proven to be both expensive 
and at the same time a great detri- 
ment to the quality of the cream 
produced. 

With such extreme competition, 
no buyer was able to be particular 
what kind of cream his producers 
delivered to him; if he was he lost 
his product to the buyer around 
the corner who was not so fussy, 
yet who paid the same price for 
the cream. 

The ever present willingness on 
the part of the producer to follow 
the line of least resistance caused 
him in most cases to sell his cream 
to the least particular buyer and 
thus he became a partner with the 
over zealous centralizer in the ac- 
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(By E. D. Waid, Dairy Marketing Specialist, 0. F. B. F.) 


tual lowering of the quality of 
Ohio’s butter. 


The Remedy 


Having observed the facts stated 
thus far to be true, both producer 


and buyer of cream in Ohio have 
been looking for the solution of 
the difficulty. Buyers have tried 
for short periods the buying of 
cream on grade, paying for it ac- 
cording to quality: Theoretically, 
the plan should work, but in prac- 
tice as tried by the buyers up-to- 
date, with buyer acting as sole 
judge of the quality, the plan has 
always resulted in more worries 
for the buyers, and more oppor- 
tunity for distrust on the part -of 
the producer and consequently in 
very little result in improving the 
quality of cream. 

By agreement buyers have en- 
deavored to reduce the number of 
buying stations in the State. With 
reduction in one loeality, however, 
there has usually come an increase 
of stations elsewhere, so the total 
number is still too high for the 
amount of cream received. a: 


Producers Take A Hand 


Business-minded producers in 
many parts of Ohio have been 


" studying these difficulties and have 


begun to help in solving the prob- 
lem. In about 100 places seattered 
in all parts of Ohio, generally 
where extra keen competition ex- 
isted, buyers were still maintain- 
ing stations all out of proportion 
to the volume of cream received. 
Producers have taken the matter 
in their own hands and by organ- 
izing themselves into sales asso- 
ciations have been able through 
coutracts with their members to 
offer to one reputable buyer in 
each community a volume of but-— 
ter fat that warrants the producers 
in maintaining a respectable sta- 
tion, and warrants that buyer m 
paying for that cream a reason- 
able price. In line with their gen- 
eral plan of economy and effi- 
ciency, the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation and the several Dairy 
Sales Organizations, which agen- 
cies are cooperating in this work, 
are not recommending the opening 
of these cooperative stations at 
places in which it does not seem 
fairly certain- that a ton of butter 
fat per week can be collected. 
With a volume of about. this 
amount, these stations are being 
able to receive, weigh and test this 
cream and take care of all local 
expenses for about two cents per 
pound. 


In such places as the amount of 
butter fat collected is much less 
than a ton per week, it is recom- 
mended that no cooperative station 
be/attempted. The fact that the 
receiving and grading of this 
cream is being done by a man em- 
ployed by the farmers’ own asso- 
ciation is making possible a very _ 
much higher grade of cream which 
will, of course, make possible a 


a rigid examination. 


better grade of butter with better 


returns to the industry. 

Producers’ representatives are 
instructed to dccept as first grade 
cream only such cream as will pass 
Acting for 
the good of the whole group, they 
are showing no favors to anyone 
with the result that the group as 
a whole is being benefitted. 

The cream from these stations is 
usually sold to a buyer whose 
plant is located as near by as pos- 
sible, for a period of some months 
ahead, usually at a price based on 
some standard market like Chi- 
cago. The price received for such 
cream varying according to qual- 
ity and quantity ranges from two 
to five eents above the price of 
Chicago 92 score butter. 


With an efficient station oper- 


ated at two cents per pound butter 
fat, and a shipping charge of one 
cent, the reader of this article can 
figure the net returns for butter 
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‘fat being received by several 
thousand producers in Ohio who 
have seen a need and who have 
been willing to work together to 
fill that need. 

In some low priced cream areas 
in Ohio this plan. has been the 
means of raising the net price of 
butter fat on any given Chicago 
market price as much as 7 to 9 
cents. : 

In some places where prices for- 
merely were ranging rather high it 
has been difficult to’ get large 
enough volume going through the 
cooperative stations to return a 
net gain of over 2 to 3 cents, 

On the average, we feel we have 
plenty of figures to warrant the 
statement that the price of cream 
to producers who formerly sold 
through many private stations has 
been raised from three to five 
cents per pound of butter fat. 

In justice to the buyers of the 
State, we feel we should say that 


“NHERE’S a new use every 

day for Cornell-Wood-Board 

—always keep a bundle handy on 
the farm. — 


These wide, flat panels rank 
highest among wallboards because 
they are made of pure wood fiber 
(not paper) and protected against 
moisture and variation of temper- 


ature by Cornell’s ‘‘Triple-Sizing”’ 


process. 


Use Cornell Board for walls, : 


ceilings and partitions instead of 
lumber, lath and plaster, canvas 
or brittle plaster-board. Easily 
nailed to the joists and studding 
or over damaged plaster. 


Build Bins, Line Rooms— 
Make Any Quick Repairs 


Use Cornell for cabinet carpentry - 
and quick repairs about the farm. 
If your dealer offers a substitute, 
insiston this pure wood fiber board. 

Meantime mail the coupon or 
post card for sample board and 
book of uses—Free! ae 
CORNELL WOOD PRopuctTs Co. 


General Offices: 190 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
Water Power, Mills and Timberlands in Wisconsin 
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STL ULE COLL COO bo 


For Book and, Sample 


Bead A ieee sample board and book No. D.P.4 ° 


Mail this to Cornell Wood Products Co 
A 190 N. State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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MC 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price R po 
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as is usually the case, the most 
perfect working out of this plan 
will come only with the fullest co- 
operation between producer and 
buyer. 

If in places where producers are 
attempting to reduce overhead and 
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improve quality by supporting 
their own stations, the buyer will 
be willing to take the cream at a 
price he can afford to pay and not 
attempt to maintain the already 
too high overhead by insisting up- 
on keeping all his stations, and if 


the producer keeps his mind set 
on high quality and be satisfied 
with’ what is shown to be a fair 
price, we see real good to come to 
both producer and buyer from the 
introduction of the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Cream Station. 


The Measure of Manhood is Hardihood and 


Perseverance in Adversity 


Mighty Easy to Hurrah and Hoop’er 
Up When the Fight Is Going 
Your Way 


THEN I was small, and weak 
W in the hind legs to an ex- 
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old mother to outrun me, 
I used to sometimes attend church. 
I recollect that the Sunday school 
class in which I was at times in- 
earcerated was under the direc- 
tion of a coy maiden of fifty sum- 
mers, and although I was not then 
interested in such going ons I 
know now that she was an un- 
usually good teacher. In drawing 
her parallels and pointing her 
morals she did not go back three 
thousand years to the history of 
certain ancestors of gentlemen 
who now own New York city and 
run the clothing trade elsewhere, 
but told us stories of men andxwo- 
men who had helped to make or 
mar the history of our own times. 

In particular I remember the 
June morning when I should have 
been hunting woodchucks that 
dear Miss Hoyt told us about the 
first empire of France, and of 
Bonaparte, the lieutenant of ar- 
tillery, who rose to be emperor, 
and his commanders whom he 
chose from every walk of life. 
There was John Lannes, the fine 
gentleman, and Macdonald, the 
dour Scotchman, and Murat, the 
dashing Cuirassier, and Ponia- 
towski who was rightful heir to a 
erown, and Michel Ney who was 
the son of a village shoemaker. 

I ‘think Miss Hoyt’s idea of a 
moral as related to this history 
was that any little boy, if he was 
energetic and ambitious and brave 
and attended carefully to his knit- 
ting, might get to bé an emperor 


or marshal or something, and 
prowl about the world kicking 


over old thrones and putting up 
new ones, and making Don and 
Dutchman and Dago and bold 
British bulldog skedaddle for the 
high timber. I am not sure about 
it, though. That June morning 
was such a long time ago. Per- 
haps teacher’s idea was to con- 
trast the splendid figures of vic- 
tory, Napoleon and Murat and 
Prince Eugene and Prince Ponia- 
towski, with Ney the cobbler’s son, 
the splendid figure of defeat. 

I like to think of Ney, the shoe- 
maker’s son. I like to think of 
him with his marshal’s sash and 
Legion star commanding an army 
in battle when he was still so close 
to a peasant’s environment that he 
could not read or write, Peter the 


tent that allowed my dear 


By George Duff 


Red, they called him, because his 
hair shone in the battlefield sun 
like a flaming beacon of war. His 
cannon thundered on the flank, 
and the hard pressed grenadiers of 
the Empire shouted along the line, 
‘‘Courage, children, Peter the Red 
is coming!’’ And on a score of 
stricken fields he led the column of 
the Guard in the overthrowing 
final charge, on foot at the head of 
the line and with his cap uplifted 
on the point of his sword. 

But better still I like to think of 
him directing the retreat of the 
Grand Army through the frozen 
fastness of the northern forests 
and over the icy plains of the 
Russian wilderness, when the em- 
peror and Murat and Poniatowski 
and the rest of the fine figures of 
victory had galloped away and 
left it to its fate. ‘‘Then down 
from his horse got Marshall Ney, 
and taking’ the sticks from the 
frozen fingers of the drummer he 
beat again the quickstep, and the 
stumbling, staggering, dying col- 
umn gaught its breath once more 
and fell into step and swung along 
the snowbound road with half- 
renewed spirit.”’ 

On that highway of death in the 
retreat from Moscow he held the 
rear guard, fighting off the wolf- 
like Cossack bands, encouraging 
the living, comforting the dying 
and burying the dead. Hats off to 
the memory of the cobbler’s son, 
the greatest soldier that France 
ever had, because he was great in 
victory and superb in defeat ! 

It is not hard to be brave and 
adventurous when the fight, is go- 
ing your way. Mighty easy to 
hurrah and whoop ’er up and run 
forward with the rest of the boys 
and help some backward foeman 
on his way with a_ bayonet or 
pitchfork prick where it will most 
stimulate him. It is different, 
though, when the camp-followers 
and newest recruits are streaming 
away to the rear in rout, Then, or 
on the retreat from an untenable 
position, comes the test of soldierly 
courage and endurance. The 
measure of manhood is not dash 
and enterprise under conditions of 
suecess, but the hardihood and 
stubborn perseverance with which 
one encounters adversity. 

Organized farmer of the East 
have been passing through condi- 
tions of a business march to Mos- 
eow. Aided largely by fair- 
weather environment which re- 
sulted from the great war they 
have penetrated far into the 
enemy country, assaulted and won 


the slopes of a Borodino of “‘spe- 
cial interests,’’ and entered even 
into the gates of the alien city, 
that same being New York. Now, 
however, the snows of a Russian 
winter of overproduction and fall- 
ing prices are upon us. The hordes 
of Middleman Muscovite and Pro- 
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fiteering Cossack, beaten in fair 
battle, hang in a yelping pack up- 
on the flank and rear. Who among 
you, my. comrades of country 
labor, will gallop away like the 
marshal who was a king’s son and 
the artillery lieutenant who was 
great at Austerlitz and contempt- 
ible at Moscow, and who will stay 
gloriously, like the marshal whose 


father mended  shoes?—Dairy- 
men’s League News. 
CLASSIFIED 
WANTED—Live-wire men to 
take township agencies for 


Clemens Patented Double Clevis. 
Sells on sight and every man driv- 
ing horses needs them. Requires 
but a few dollars investment and 
every sale doubles your money. 
Send for circular and full infor- 
mation. Clemens Clevis Company, 
Inc., 510 Endicott Bldg., Saint 
Paul, Minnesota. 


DIAMOND CORN 
GLUTEN MEAL 


40% Protein 


IAMOND CORN GLUTEN MEAL 
D contains the most economical 
Corn Protein for every live stock 
ration. 


Include it in your ration to pro- 
duce low cost milk during these 


difficult times. 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago 


Fight 


DAIRYMEN’S “PRICE ‘REPORTER | 


LEGISLATION AGAINST * “SUBSTITUTES” 


The National Dairy Council re- 
quested Mr. Barney, Dairy and 
Food Commissioner of Iowa, to 
lodge complaints with the Attor- 
ney General of that state against 
the Jelke people for false adver- 
tising and violation of the state 
laws of Iowa. We have taken 
similar action in several other 
Stabesi i. 

In Iowa Mr. Barney vigorously 
proceeded against the Jelke peo- 
‘ple, and as a result they were fined 
$100.00 on the grounds of adver- 
tising in violation of the state laws 
of Iowa, and also $100.00 because 
their packages were not marked 
- as being a substitute for butter. 

In Pennsylvania they have been 
ordered to withdraw all of their 
present form of advertising, and 

-have done so. We have not yet 


concluded matters in Ohio and- 


Michigan. 

In an interview just had with 
the Advertising Manager of the 
Jelke Company, he stated that 
they have terminated all of their 
advertising in every state, and are 
‘not going to conduct any more 
advertising along the lines com- 
plained of—that their new ads 
which will appear later will not 
contain any statements or repre- 
sentations about which we have 
eomplained. 

We informed their advertising 
manager that we had prepared a 


(By National Daity Council) 


complaint to be lodged with the 
Federal Trade Commission under 
the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court just rendered, 
which holds that the Federal 
Trade Commission has full power 
to require all labels and adver- 
tisements to state the exact facts 
and truth regarding the character 
of the product contained in the 
package or referred to in the ad- 
vertisement. 

The Advertising Manager for 
Jelke has assured us that it will 
not be necessary to proceed fur- 
ther with this complaint, and that 
they will comply strictly with all 
federal regulations and statutory 
requirements in regard to their 
advertising. In view of this assur- 
ance we are withholding action on 
this complaint until we have a 
chance to see their new form of 
advertising. We were told that 
these would be submitted to us 
before they were used, but inform- 
ed the representative of the Jelke 
Company that we would not as- 
sume to edit their advertising but 
would proceed against them either 
in court or through the Federal 
Trade Commission, or both, in case 
their advertisements in any way 
violated what we believe to be 
trade regulations or statutory re- 
quirements. 

The Nucoa people have already 
abandoned all their advertisements 


complained of, and are not at the 
present time, as we are aware, 
committing any breach as to ad- 
vertising. There are one or two 
other margarine concerns that we 
are now after, and believe that we 
will secure the same results as we 
have in the above eases. 


We are determined to stop all 
false and misleading advertise- 
ments of these so-called substitute 
products and compel them to ad- 


vertise such products for what 


they are. We are doing this in the 
interest of child health and human 
welfare because the use of these 
products in the belief that they are 


dairy products is dangerous to the 


health and growth of children. 


STANDARDIZATION OF MILK 


PLANT EQUIPMENT 


A great deal of progress has 
been made in the development of 
milk plant machinery and equip- 
ment in the last 10 or 15 years. 
Has this development kept pace 
with the development of the milk 
business, and has it been wholly 
along the right lines? There is as 
yet a considerable lack of stand- 
ardization in milk plant equip- 
ment. Sanitary milk pipe fittings 
made by different manufacturers 
are often not interchangeable— 
althoneh we find steam, water, and 
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your territory. 
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not get your Limestone during the rush season. 


BUILDING 
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THERE’S A DISTINCT DIFFERENCE 
WHEN YOU APPLY 


Pulverized Limestone 
TO YOUR PASTURE OR PLOWED GROUND 


NOTICE:—We will have a very heavy Summer and Fall trade, and advise 
farmers who will want Limestone to order their requirements shipped this 
month if possible, or at least place your orders at once with our dealer in 
If this is not done, don’t blame us or your dealer if you do 


DO IT NOW! 


The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co. 
ge ee ea Eee 
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Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 


_ gas pipes and fittings of stan 


ardized size and design, whatever | 
manufacturer puts them _ out. 
Tubes of milk coolers put out by - 
different manufacturers are usu- 
ally not standardized. Milk bottles 
are more nearly uniform, but even 
these vary somewhat in height and | 
size. There are a great variety of 
types and sizes of milk eans in use, 
although there has been a ten-— 
deney towards a can of standard 
size and type in recent years. 

There is no good excuse for milk 
plant equipment not being stand- 
ardized as well as other lines of 
equipment. As-early as 1904 the 
National Wagon Manufacturers’ — 
Association took up the standard- 
ization of wagons as to height of 
wheels, type of tires, ete. The 
manufacturers of milk plant ma- 
chinery and supplies should be en- 
couraged to produce standardized 
equipment. 


a New or Used 
oOo > 


H. F. BLACK CO. 


751 Elm St 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Authorized Ford Agents 
Bell M 5780-5781 Auto 6249 
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This Paper is Owned and Published by Over 10,000 Dairy Farmers Who 
are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 
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~ A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 
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tabulated, we have oppor- 


selling plan as it oper- 
a: a for the month of May. 

_ This particular month of the 
‘year gives the plan the hardest 
‘test because production is at its 
highest point and the amount of 
nanufactured milk carried has 
een enormous. 

: The amount of milk sold to 
Beriers during the month of May 
who made reports reached a total 
of 30,291,254 pounds. Of this 
amount 10, 820,623 pounds was sold 
under eClass I schedule and 19,- 
470,631 pounds under Class II. 

__ The total cost of milk sold for 
Class I purposes was $216,577.76. 
The total most for Class II pur- 
oses was $271,727.74. The total 
ag sth classes reached $488,- 


The butter market average for 
‘the month was a little less than 
39 cents at Chicago and this made 
Slass IT milk at the. Pittsburgh 
country plants cost $1.39 per nun- 
ed. Class I price was $1.91. 
sost of milk to buyers f. 0. b. 
Pittsburgh was $2.82 for Class I 
nd $1.98 for Class IT. 

At Wheeling the f. o. b. price 
was the same as Pittsburgh. 


_ At Youngstown the f. o. b. price 


Class I 
Producer Price to Increase 


The month of June will show 
ess Class II milk and it is ex- 
pected that butter will be more 
irm than for the month of May. 
Both of these factors will have 
effe et of increasing the producer 
e. The extent of increase is 
course impossible to state at 
time. These same favorable 
factors will continue each month 
til about the first of next year 
en production will again start 
Increase and butter prices will 
Dp robably start to weaken again. 


Producers have possibly viewed 
spread between buying and 
ng prices of dealers with some 
n during the past month. In 
nection account should be 
pat during the next few 
of rising prices to produ- 
will be no further ad- 
de _ Their spread 


Ne that reports are in and 


tunity to view the new 


v ras $2.12 for Class I and $1.45 for. 


JUNE 20, 1922 


YOUNGSTOWN; OHIO 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


will remain regardless of the in- 
creases coming to producers. 


Real Problem Stands Out 


To members of the D. C. S. Co., 
attention is called to the real prob- 
lem of selling milk as demon- 
strated by last months figures on 
production and sales. 


Any of us who will give some 
thought will soon recognize the 
problem to be greater than a mere 
deciphering of how much of the 
retail milk price we are to re- 
ceive. It must be obvious that the 
retail price became the smallest 
factor to prices for May. Out of 
over thirty million pounds of 
milk, less than eleven million was 
sold as fluid milk in canned or 
bottle form. Of this eleven 
million, over five million was sold 
wholesale to stores, restaurants, 
etc. Of the approximately five 
and one-half million pounds sold 
retail the price obtained by deal- 
ers ranged any where from eight 
to twelve cents per quart. This 
price cutting on retail milk was 
even more pronounced on the 
wholesale milk and ranged from 
one to three cents below the re- 
tail quart price. 

The fact that two-thirds of the 
milk sold during May was in the 
nature of surplus above fluid mar- 
ket demand may be a surprise to 
some and it ought to serve as a 
disfavorable influence to any fur- 
ther dairying effort at this time of 
year unless the price received is 
considered remunerative. 

It will also be a surprise to note 
the production decline which will 
take place during the next four or 
five months. The natural decline 
eaused by the cow herself will 
reach around ten million pounds 
by next November. It can be well 
considered that our district is 
earrying about a twenty per cent 
over production for to be influ- 
enced advantageously by fluid 
milk demand. In other terms we 
might consider if production show- 
ed a tendency to run one-fifth less, 
producers would be in a most fav- 
orable position to secure satisfae- 
tory prices on the fluid milk. 

Now that figures are available, 
they give members of the D. C. 8S. 
Company something to think abort 
along the line of producing to the 
greatest market advantage. It 


stands out that if it is desired to 
figure producer prices entirely on 
the basis of what the dealer sells 
milk for and to receive fifty or 
more per cent of the fluid milk 
price it will be necessary to pro- 
duce eleven million pounds of milk 
in May instead of thirty. On the 
basis of figures above presented 
which allows a ten million pound 
decline by next November it will 
be necessary to get down to an 
eleven or twelve million produc- 
tion instead of the prospective 
twenty million. 


Can We Compete on Manufactured 
Milk? 

So many things enter into herd 
regulation for even production 
that it is impractical to figure on 
a basis of producing only fluid 
milk requirements. If we have 
sufficient milk to meet the fluid 
milk demand the year around we 
are sure to have a varying per- 


“centage of milk to place in manu- 


factured products thruout the 
year. 

The question is how much of this 
manufactured milk is it advisable 
to earry to make dairying the 
most economical and profitable to 
producers supplying fluid milk 
markets. Last month the manu- 
factured milk brought $1.39 to 
$1.45 cents per hundred for 3.5 
milk. Can milk be produced in 
this territory on a competitive 
basis with other dairymen of the 
country or will it be eventually 
necessary for half of our producers 
to discontinue dairying? 

The manufactured milk of last 
month reduced the average price 
to producers around thirty-five 
eents per hundred. 

Placing milk into these two 
classes brings out this problem 
more clearly, and it is a problem 
for the producers to decide. The 
Board of Directors nor any indi- 
vidual ean perform the feat. of ar- 
ranging milk prices regardless of 
the quantity to be sold and the ex- 
tent of demand. 


Plan May Fall Thru 


The new plan is far from estab- 
lished and may fall thru from lack 
of support of producers. There are 


only a few of the milk dealers who. 


will give it any assistance because 
it tends to lessen the amount of 


. 


THE NEW MILK PLAN IN OPERATION 


profits they have been used to 
making under the old plan. 

Some of them entered into the 
new plan without fully realizing - 
that it would lessen their profits 
and since one month operation has 
passed they would like to go back 
to the old basis. 

There are also a great many 
producers who do not understand 
the increased benefits to them the 
new plan will bring and their lack 
of enthusiasm is looked upon by 
the ‘‘pirate’’ milk dealers as an 
opportunity to throw the thing 
overboard. 

A good illustration of how much 
the new plan benefits producers 
is illustrated in that last month 
from thirty milk dealers the D. C. 
S. Co., collected a total of $11,- 
370.04 excess profits and this 
amount has or will find its way in- 
to the pockets of milk producers. 

Just stop and figure this up for 
a few minutes. A-total of over 
$11,000.00 from thirty milk deal- 
ers for one month which would 
otherwise have gone into their 
pockets. In one year that would 
make them over $136,440.00. And 
in this we have only commenced to 
seratch the surface for as soon as 
we would be able to get all of the 
milk dealers operating under this 
plan it can well be estimated we 
would be transferring a quarter of 
a million dollars each year from 
the pocket of milk producers. 
There is no other plan which will 
do this. 

The gains to producers are far 
from taken into account from 
these figures for there is no ques- 
tion that it placed an average of 
sixteen cents per hundred into the 
pockets of producers during the 
month of May besides the former 
amount given. Dealers did not 
expect to pay over $1.40 at the 
country plants for May at the 
most and some were anticipating a 
price as low as $1.30. Under the 
old plan the best bargaining the 
organization would have been able 
to carry on would not have mad 
the factory price over $1.40. 

This gain of sixteen ¢ ents per 
hundred placed $42,000.00 in the 
pockets of producers during May 
over and above the best we could 
have hoped for in any other plan. 

‘For several months producers 
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have been expressing a desire to 
see the spread of dealers reduced. 
The problem the Board of Direc- 
tors have been bothered with has 
been ‘‘how to accomplish this 
without allowing the producer 
prices to slump to the bottom and 
then carry their campaign to the 
consuming public.’’ 

The new plan holds an oppor- 
tunity to accomplish the desired 
end providing the co-operation of 


milk producers is sufficiently great. 


to enforce operation of the plan. 
Otherwise the wide spread _ be- 
tween buying and selling prices of 
milk dealers will remain unless 
producers decide to allow the 
manufactured milk prices to gov- 
ern the entire supply and then de- 
mand proper reductions to con- 
sumers. It would be easy enough 
to get the ‘‘pirate’’ milk dealer in 
this way for the dealers with sur- 


_ plus milk could reduce the spread 


sufficient to put the others out of 
business. Maybe this procedure 
is the proper course to take and 
would give relief to prolonged 
agony. 

Six months of this kind of oper- 
ation would bring a lot of milk 
dealers to their senses and made 
to realize they could not profit un- 
less producers received a share. It 
would also bring producers who 
are constantly raking the D. C. S. 
Company and its officers to a bet- 
ter understanding of what influ- 
ences go to make prices. 


Some Dealers Planning to Fight 
Plan 


A few ‘‘pirate’’ dealers who see 
the new plan is going to reduce 
their profits are laying. plans to 
make deals direct with producers. 


Just how they plan to do this is 
not clear but they are throwing 
out some bait along the line of 
stating they will pay more money 
to producers than dealers buying 
thru the organization. 


The funny part of this is that 
they have always had the right to 
pay more if they had the desire 
but the fact is the D. C. S. Com- 
pany has always had a job keeping 
them paying as much as others. 
Now they come forth with a great 
whoop of what good fellows they 
are going to be. 


What has caused this reversal 
of their attitude? We don’t think 
any of them have been attending 
a Billy Sunday revival and now 
want to repent for their sins. We 
would rather believe the devil has 
given them a new spear to prod 
any foolish milk producer enter- 
ing their sanctum. 


The D. C. S. Company’s concern 
is not with the devilment so firmly 
established in ‘‘pirate’’ milk deal- 
ers, but with the number of milk 
producers who are willing to sacri- 
fice their only hope in an effort to 
secure one or two cents per gal- 
lon more than their neighbors. 

Just last week we found two 
members of the D. C. S. Co., at a 
milk dealers plan trying to make a 
Separate bargain for their milk. 
Records in our office showed this 
same milk dealer turned off a poor 
widow woman struggling to rear 
ten children just because he didn’t 
want to take any loss by handling 
a share of surplus milk. 4 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


TESTING ASSOCIATIONS IN- 
CREASE MILK PRODUCTION 


The average cow in Pennsyl- 
vania cow testing associations pro- 
duced 1000 pounds more milk and 
24.6 pounds more butterfat dur- 
ing the past year than the average 
association cow of ten years ago. 
A recent report compiled by the 
Dairy Husbandry Extension De- 
partment at the Pennsylvania 
State College shows the average 
yearly production in 1910-1911 to 
be 5724 pounds of milk and 234.5 
pounds of butterfat while the 
average for this year is 6724 
pounds of milk and 259.1 pounds 
of butterfat. 

This increase speaks well for the 
work that is being accomplished 
thru cow testing associations in 
the state, under the direction of 
specialists from the Pennsylvania 
State College. If equally good re- 
sults are made in the next decade, 
Pennsylvania will bid fair to take 
the lead in milk and butterfat pro- 
duction. Denmark, the pioneer in 
cow testing association work, 
doubled the average milk produc- 
tion of her cows in 23 years. It 
was done thru the records kept on 
each cow by associations, com- 
bined with the formation of bull 
associations and careful selection 
of pure bred cattle. Records kept 
by members serve as a sure guide 
of what each cow is doing, thereby 
enabling the owner to judge 
whether or not she is worth re- 
taining. In Pennsylvania the at- 
tention of dairymen is_ being 
directed more and more on: these 
essentials to dairy success. 


MILK PRICES FOR MAY 


District 1-—Pittsburgh: $1.56 
per hundred 3.5 milk at country 


plants. 2le per gallon f. o. b. 
Pittsburgh. 5¢ butterfat differ- 
ential. 


District 2—Youngstown: $1.80 
per hundred 3.5 milk f. o. b. city. 
de butterfat differential. 

District 3—Wheeling: $2.10 per 
hundred 3.5 milk f. o. b. city. 5¢ 
butterfat differential. 
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RADIO: 


® 

We carry a complete stock of 
high grade radio equipment. 
Everything from a switch point 
to a completely installed outfit. 
Special sets made to order. Mail 
orders solicited. Prompt service. 

| 


Mahoning Radio Co. 


Market at Evergreen 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
Main 6400 


FARMS WANTED 


_ No matter where located if your price 
is right. Send full description, price, 
and best terms in first letter. For 
quiek action. 


WATTERS FARM AGENCY 
15 Wick Ave. Youngstown, 0. 
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A user of a De Laval Milker 
recently said: ‘‘I would no more 
attempt to milk cows without a 
De Laval than I would try to raise 
wheat without a binder.’’ 

You know that hand labor can’t 
compete with machinery — and yet 
there is no machine a dairyman 
can own that will save so much 
time as a De Laval Milker. Fig- 
ure up what cutting your milking 
time in two, twice a day every day 
in the year, amounts to; and then 
compare this with the time any 
other machine you own will save. 

But this is just one reason for 
using a De Laval Milker. It milks 
cows in the way they like best — 
vigorously, yet with a gentle, 
soothing and uniform action which 


stimulates the milk-forming or- 
gans to greatest production. 


That’s why De Laval users are. 


practically unanimous in their 
statements that they get more 
milk with it than by hand milking. 


But that isn’t all; with the 


De Laval cleaner milk can also be 
produced—and cleaner milk is 
worth more money. 

There are thousands of De Laval 
Milkers in use which are giving 
perfect satisfaction. Many users 
state they would sell their cows 
and go out of the business if they 
couldn’t have a De Laval. 

If you are milking ten or more 
cows by hand you are losin 
enough to pay for a De Laval. 
Send for complete information. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


WANTED 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 


FARMS wherever this pub- 
lication reaches. I have 
buyers for farms of all sizes 


CITY PROPERTY TO TRADE 


VAN GORDER 
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Bell 916; Auto. 6363. 
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‘The CURTIS 
Vacuum Milk Car 


(built like a thermos bottle) 


will save you in dollars and cents during its lifetime 
more than the cost of the can itself. 
time there is a satisfaction in knowing that milk ship- 
$ ped in a CURTIS CAN is not only well protected | 
) physically, but is safe-guarded against possible deteri- | 
It’s a new step in milk can con- 
Write for descriptive circular. 


CURTIS MANUFACTURING 


1040 W. 12th St. 


oration in transit. 


Res., County 54 
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At the same | 


54th annual meeting of 
the American Jersey Cat- 
tle Club was held at the 
f Hotel Astor, New York, 
‘on the 7th of June. A large num- 
ber of lantern slides were shown, 
giving ‘‘The Story of the Jersey”’ 
as illustrated by the outstanding 
animals of the breed and their re- 
cords. The Island of Jersey, the 
original home of the breed, was 
also shown by stereopticon pic- 
tures. 


_ At the annual meeting there 
were 61 members of the Club pres- 
ent in person, and 366 others were 
represented by proxies, making a 
total representation of 427. The 
present membership of the Club is 
976. In opening the meeting 
President Munn, in a short ad- 
dress, emphasized the importance 
of the great opportunity that lies 
ahead for the development of the 
dairy industry and with it the 
spread and development of the 
Jersey breed. He adverted to the 
field work which the Club is plan- 
ning, and which had already been 
started with three or four men in 
the field continuously. He pre- 
dicted the greatest development 
during the next two or three years 
that the breed has ever experi- 
enced, and the entering of the Jer- 
sey cow more than ever into her 
great function, the producing of 
an indispensable and _ high-class 
human food. 


The Secretary referred to the 
very encouraging and satisfactory 
condition of the Jersey industry, 
‘éyen in a year which has not been 
marked by great prosperity either 
in agricultural or general business. 
Notwithstanding this, there has 
‘been an increase in the registra- 
‘tion of Jerseys, the annual regis- 
tration having risen to 43,000 ani- 
mals. The depression was reflect- 
ed, however, in a falling-off in 
transfers of ownership, there havy- 
ing been 10,000 fewer transfers re- 
corded than in the preceding year. 
The Club’s income has risen to 
over $238,000, and in the past year 
nearly $60, 000 of this sum has been 
‘used in promotion work for the 
breed. The secretary adverted to 
the great increase in Register of 
‘Merit work amongst Jersey breed- 
ers, Back in 1913-14 there were 
; 95 Jersey herds carrying on test- 
ing, whereas last fiscal year 920 
herds were doing testing. 3,238 
Register of Merit records had been 
uted during the year, and 
these records were all for yearly 
Oe: There is now a total of 
20,058 records in the Register of 
20058 these records showing the 
quality of the Jersey as a pro- 
ucer ; the average is 8,361 pounds 
48 pounds butter-fat, taking cat- 
ie of all ages from yearlings up. 
ercentage of fat in the milk 
on the average 5.36 per cent. 
milk yield of these cows, from 
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9,000 to 10,000 pounds. The yields 
of the eighty Jersey cows with the 
leading records run from 11,239 
pounds milk and 655 pounds fat in 
the youngest elass (cows under 
two years) up to 17,009 pounds 
milk and 1,008.62 pounds butter- 
fat, the last ‘figures being the aver- 
age of the ten mature cows hav- 
ing the highest records. 


The Board of Directors pre- 
sented to the annual meeting a re- 
commendation that the Constitu- 
tion of the Club be amended so as 
to empower the Board to engage a 
Managing Director, not a regular 
member of the Board, for such 
period of time and upon such 
terms as the Board may determine, 
and to perform such duties as the 
Board may prescribe. The recom- 
mendation was presented by Con- 
gressman C. N. McArthur, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors, who 
stated that the American Jersey 
Cattle Club was facing greater 
possibilities for usefulness for the 
Jersey breed and for the dairy 
industry than ever was_ before 
offered. The business of the Club 
has grown to tremendous propor- 
tions, and with the possibilities in 
store during the immediate com- 
ing years, it is quite apparent that 
the Club should have a larger or- 
ganization. He pointed out how 
President Munn had given of his 
time and talents liberally and 
gratuitously to the Club, but the 
Club could not hold Mr. Munn con- 
tinuously, and that it was neces- 
sary to perfect an organization 
that would be independent of any 
one man or group of men; that it 
was necessary to have a man con- 
stantly preaching the gospel of 
the Jersey cow at meetings and 
gatherings all over the country, 
giving his full time to what Presi- 
dent Munn has done so efficiently 
and gratuitously. He stated that 
the Board of Directors wished to 
have the authority to take such 
steps as in their judgment would 
ensure the continued efficiency of 
the Club and that would take 
every advantage of the tremendous 
possibilities opening up for the 
development and spread of the 
Jersey breed. The recommenda- 
tion as presented by the Board was 
adopted unanimously, and the 
amendment to the Constitution 
giving the Board the authority 
sought will be submitted to all the 
members of the Club for a mail 
ballot. 


Another recommendation from 
the Board of Directors was as fol- 
lows: 

“‘Resolved,. That the Board of 
Directors recommend to the an- 
nual meeting that premiums at 
fairs and expositions be discon- 
tinued, and that the funds for- 
merly used for this purpose be 
used in educational and promotive 
work at such fairs and exposi- 
tions.”’ 


It was pointed out during the 
course of the debate that the Ayr- 
shire and Guernsey Clubs had al- 
ready taken similar action, and 
that the Holstein Association 
would likely do so by another 
year. Many members expressed 
their agreement with the Board. 
After a lengthy discussion, the 
meeting finally expressed unani- 
mous approval of this reeommen- 
dation of the Board of Directors. 


A number of other proposals, 
made by different members, were 
referred to the Board of Diree- 
tors. 


It was moved that the annual 
meeting recommend to the Board 
of Directors that the next annual 
meeting of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club be held in Kansas City, 
Missouri. On being put to a vote 
this motion was carried, although 
some members voted in the nega- 
tive. As the American Jersey 
Cattle Club has grown in scope 
and in membership until the breed 
and the Club members are now 
found in every State in the Union, 
of late years it has become realized 
more and more that at least some 
meetings of the Club should be 
held elsewhere than in New York 
City, so that members all over the 
country might have an occasional 
opportunity of attending an an- 
nual meeting. Heretofore the Club 
has been prevented from holding 
meetings outside of the State of 
New York, as it is chartered in 
that State and the legal opinion 
was to the effect that a meeting 
outside of the State would not be 
lawful. The Legislature fo New 
York has recently passed a bill 
making it legal for all breed asso- 
ciations having one thousand or 
more members to hold their annual 
meetings and elect their officers in 
any State of the Union. As the 
American Jersey Club is now ap- 
proaching the requisite number of 
members, and as it will undoubt- 
edly have that many by the time 
of the next annual meeting, it has 
been determined that the Club will 
recognize its national character in 
the most emphatic way—namely, 
by holding its next annual meet- 
ing nearer the center of the coun- 
try. + 

Mr. M. D. Dunn was unani- 
mously re-elected President, and 
George T. Chaffee was re-elected 
treasurer. There are five nomina- 
tions to fill the places of four re- 
tiring directors, and the following 
were elected to serve for three 
years: Mr. George W. Sisson, Jr., 
Potsdam, New York; Mr. Ed. C. 
Lasater, Falfurrias, Texas; Mr. A. 
H. Henderson, Ruston, Louisiana ; 
and Mr. W. A. Brewerton, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Mr. George W. Sis- 
son, Jr., has heretofore served sev- 
eral times on the Board of Direc- 
tors. After the annual meeting he 
was elected Vice-President at the 
meeting of the Board. He is well- 
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known as a breeder and judge of 
Jersey cattle; is a man of great 
suavity and ability, and is a con- 
necting link between former 
Boards of Directors and the pres- 
ent one. Mr. Ed. C. Dasater also 
served a term on the Board in for- 
mer years. He is one of the most 
prominent Jersey breeders in the 
country, the owner of the largest 
Jersey herds in the world, a man 
well known and highly esteemed, 
and of the highest ability. Mr. A.H. 
Henderson, of Ruston, La., is an 
entirely new man on the Board, 
but he is an enthusiastic and suc- 
cessful Jersey breeder, and repre- 
sents a part of the country which 
has never before had a represen- 
tative on the Board of Directors of 
the Club. Mr. W. A. Brewerton, 
of Chicago, is a young man, an en- 
thusiastic Jersey breeder, and an 
able and prominent business man 
of Chicago. It is his first term on 
the Board. All who know these 
men—and they are known very 
widely—will be able to congratu- 
late the Club on the additions that 
it has made to an already well- 
chosen and efficient Board of 
Directors. 
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When we ean sell you, nice level, 
fertile farms, with a small pay- 
i ment down, balance same as rent. 
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PAY 
: Jefferson Real Estate Co. 
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A Reliable Place to Buy 
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THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


H. F. BLACK CO. 


751 Hlm St 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Authorized Ford Agents 
Bell M 5788-5761 Auto 6849 


Here 


Under an agreement recently 
entered into between the British 
Government and the United States 
Department of Agriculture frozen 
pork cuts may now be imported in- 
to England. 


Four 
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“SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
For Year 


Advertising rates upon reguest. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co- operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the general field of farm publications. 
Our members are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 


: The Official Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


June 20, 1922 
a 


PILTSBURGH OFFICE 


Pittsburgh Office address of The 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany is Room 509 Nixon Bidg., Corner 
6th Ave., and Wm. Penn Place, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 


EXPERT CONTRACT JUMPER 


One producer shipping to the 
Youngstown market has disre- 
carded his contract three times by 
changing from one dealer to an- 
other without giving any notice to 
the D. C. S. Company. 

When a dealer confronts us with 
a thing of this kind he makes us 
look like a boob. 


ASHTABULA DEALERS LINED 
UP 


Officers of theAshtabula Local 
together with Mr. White, spent 
two days recently lining up deal- 
ers at Ashtabula and Ashtabula 
Harbor under the new plan. It 
will become effective starting with 
July Ist. Practically every dealer 
signed contracts at the time they 
were solicited and the one or two 
who did not are expected to do so 
before the first of July. 


The price to prevail on this mar- 
ket during July will be 22 cents 
per gallon for Class I milk and 
20 per cent above Chicago butter 
market for Class II. Producers 
supplying these dealers have been 
obliged to keep from one to two 
days’ milk home each week and 
for the month of June will be paid 
20 cents per gallon. During July 
the dealers agree to take all the 
milk. 


- The atialvats producers have 
been getting together pretty 
closely and the ability to line up 
the dealers in these markets so 
_ veadily was greatly influenced by 
this fact. 
_ Dealers there are commencing 
to plan better facilities for taking 
care of surplus and will endeavor 
to command the market against 
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outside products which have been 


-oming in, Competition has been 
very close amongst dealers and 
some practices have been resorted 
to which have not had a tendency 
to benefit anyone but have rather 
worked a disadvantage. It has 
also caused considerable feeling 
amongst dealers which perhaps 
does not show greatly upon the 
surface but is there just the same. 
The next step will be to get these 


dealers to follow more business _ 


like methods in meeting conipeti- 
tion and forget imaginary evils of 
each other at least until their busi- 
ness is in a more profitable state. 


SEEDSMEN MAY STUDY IN 
GOVERNMENT LABOR- 
ATORIES 
Persons interested in learning 
the approved methods of testing 
commercial seeds are offered the 
facilities of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington, without charge. Although 
the department does not pretend 
to conduct a seed school with out- 
lined courses and classes, it has 
for a number of years permitted a 


few people to study in the Govern- © 


ment seed-testing laboratories, and 
in July and August an expert in 
seed testing devotes his time to 
helping them. 


Those who have taken Naveae 
age of the opportunity in past 
years have been in most instances 
the sons of seedsmen or young 
men and women sent out by seed 
companies to learn the best meth- 
ods that have been developed. The 
number taking up the work usu- 
ally ranges from 5 to 15, and thus 
far the department has been able 
to eare for all applicants. 


These students become familiar 
with crop seeds, seed adulterants, 
weed seeds, and other foreign ma- 
terials frequently found in com- 
mercial seeds. They are shown 
also how to test seeds for germina- 
tion. If a seedsman has a special 


problem arising out of the pecul- . 


iarities of his business, he is given 
every possible aid in solving it. 
The department welcomes the op- 
portunty to give those who know 
the commercial side of the seed 
business additional knowledge of 
its technical aspects. It is an 
effective way to improve the qual- 
ity of seeds sold to farmers and, 
consequently, to improve yields. 

Persons who contemplate taking 
up this work this season should 
plan, if possible, to start about 
July 1. 


POISONED BAIT SUCCESSFUL 
MEASURE AGAINST — 
CUTWORMS 


Cutworms can readily be con- 


trolled by the use of poisoned bait, 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture has demonstrated. 
This is the way to prepare and 
apply the poison: 

To one bushel of dry bran add 
one pound of white arsenic of 
Paris green and mix thoroughly 
into a mash with four gallons of 
water, in which has been stirred 
one-half gallon of sorghum or 
other cheap molasses. This amount 
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will be sufficient to treat four or 
five acres of cultivated crops. Af- 
ter the mash has stood for severai 
hours scatter it in lumps of about 
the size of a marble over the fields 
where the injury is beginning to 
appear. Put it about the bases of 
the plants which have been set 
out. Apply the mash late in the 
day, so as to have the poison in 
place around the plants’ before 
night, when the cutworms are ac- 
tive.. Apply a second time if 
necessary. 

Cutworms destroy hundreds of 
thousands, even millions, of dol- 
lars’ worth of crops every year 
thruout the United States. They 
especially attack tomatoes, cab- 
bage, lettuce, and other vegetables 
that have been started under glass 
and transplanted. Cutworms some- 
times appear in great numbers in 
the spring and early summer, and 
frequently do severe injury before 
their ravages are noticed. 


Their method of attack is to cut 
off the young plants near the 
eround. They are of large size 
and are voracious feeders, capable 
of destroying many plants in a 
single night. Often they cut down 
more than they can devour. 


FOR CONGRESS 19th DISTRICT 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR 
CONGRESS 
19th DISTRICT 
J. EUGENE ROBERTS 


Newsboy—Steel Worker—Teacher 
Soldier—Lawyer 


AUGUST 8th PRIMARIES 


Headquarters 604.-Home Savings & Loan 


Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio 


J. H. C. LYON 
REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR 


CONGRESS 


19th DISTRICT 


PRIMARIES AUGUST 8th 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES 
IN ASHTABULA COUNTY 


Cc. E. MATHEWS 


CANDIDATE FOR 
COUNTY RECORDER 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


If nominated and elected the office will 
be open every Saturday afternoon, 
The Support of Yourself and Friends 
Will Be Appreciated. 


FISHING for 


COUNTY RECORDER 
ROY A. SCOVILLE 


of ASHTABULA 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Support Solicited 


| MAY A. RUGGLES 


NOW SERVING AS CHIEF DEPUTY 
» IN THH TREASURER’S OFFICE 
SEEKS PROMOTION AS 


COUNTY TREASURER 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Support Solicited 


Your Support Solicited 
B. E. BRAINARD 
CANDIDATE FOR | 
COUNTY TREASURER 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 i 


REPUBLICAN - 


CANDID! 
IN TRUMBULL COUN 


Your Vote.and Support will Be 
Appreciated. 


HARRY Y. MURRAY 
DEPUTY COUNTY AUDITOR 
CANDIDATE FOR.* 


COUNTY AUDITOR 


Subject to Republican Primari 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Vote and Support Will Re 
Appreciated. — if 


NELLIE B. ELDER © 
18 YEARS DEPUTY 
CANDIDATE FOR 

COUNTY RECORDER 


Subject to Republican Primarie 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 — 


“Speak a Goct Word for Speak” 
He %V.il Appreciate It : 
RALPH. R. SPEAK — 


CANDIDATE FOR 


COUNTY RECORDER — 


Subject to Republican Primarie 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 ~— G 


HE WILL SERVE YOU WELL 


HARRY E. CHINNOCK 


CANDIDATE FOR =~ 


SHERIFF 


Your Support Will Be Greatly 
Appreciated. 


Subject to Republican Primaries” 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Vote and Support Will Be 
‘_ Appreciated. 


MAY E. VAN HOUTER 


15 Years’ Experience as Deva 
County Auditor 


CANDIDATE FOR 


COUNTY AUDITOR — 


Subject to Republican Primarie 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Vote and Influence Will 
Be Greatly Appreciated. 


F. THAYER WOOD > 
CANDIDATE FOR 
SHERIFF 


TRUMBULL COUNTY 


Subject to Republican Be 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 — 


Your Support Will Be Greatly 
Appeciated. 


J. H. SEALY 
CANDIDATE FOR 
COUNTY RECORDER 


Subject to Republican Primar 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Support Will Be Greatly 
Appreciated. 


J. & HUGHES 
CANDIDATE FOR 
COUNTY RECORDER 


Subject to Republican Primar 
AUGUST 8th, 1922. 


GEORGE H. PLAT! 
CANDIDATE FOR 
COUNTY COMMISSIONER 


Subject to Republican Primarie 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Support Solicited 


Your Vote and Influence will 
Greatly Appreciated 


ISAAC B. JACOBS 
_ CANDIDATE FOR. 
COUNTY COMMISSIONER 
FOR TRUMBULL COUNT 


Subject to the Decision of the Rept 
can Primaries, AUG. 8, 19 


HOWARD (. WILLI 
CANDIDATE FOR 


OLSTEIN conventions have 


| not. always been noted 
| | for accomplishing con- 
& structive work. Too of- 
ten much of their time has been 
occupied with politics and in 
settling personal differences to the 
xxclusion of essential things. 
this respect the 37th Annual Con- 
vention of the Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America held in 
Kansas City, June 5 to 10, set a 
new precedent. It was ‘‘A con- 
yention that accomplished things.’’ 
Ending a long drawn out fight by 
modernizing its constitution ; dem- 
mstrating the efficiency of the 
delegate system; staging a dairy 

ow and putting on a dairy pro- 
i which surpassed anything 
‘previously attempted by a Hol. 
Biein convention; providing ade- 
cae for Holstein extension 
work; providing a better basis for 
the judging of Holstein animals; 
aiding thru its co-operative sale in 
the distribution of about 200 good 
‘animals in the big Southwest 
where Holsteins are not yet well 
known—and putting this across 
out in the so-called undeveloped 
Holstein territory—constitutes a 
program not attained by any for- 
mer Holstein convention. 

For about ten years many of 
our best Holstein breeders have 
been quietly at work trying to 
effect certain changes in the con- 
stitution which would permit the 
most efficient administration, but 
it was not until this year at Kan- 
sas City that they succeeded. It 
was over this particular matter 
that the principal interest of this 
convention centered. It came to 
ahead in connection with the 
Hackney amendment, which in 
effect changed the constitution so 


that the secretary, the treasurer,. 


and the superintendent of ad- 
vanced registry shall be elected by 
the Board of Directors, instead of 
by the delegates. 


In speaking of this amendment, 


former President D. D. Aitken ar- 
gued that the Board of Directors 
should be in a position to control 
the activities of the secretary and 
treasurer, and that these officers 
should be responsible to the Board 
for their acts, as far as the asso- 
ciation is concerned. ‘‘The Board 
of Directors,’’ said Mr. Aitken, 
“must be an authority over the 
employees of the association and 
if they are spreading virus, the 
Board must be in a position to tell 
them to cease. Put the Board ina 
sition where it can control and 
rm employees. All that the 
als have to do is to make good 
> re-elected.’”’ 

e vote was overwhelmingly 
vor of the amendment. © This 
umably ends a fight which has 
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There was much interest in the 
endments affecting transfer 
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Cleveland, Ohio, Gets 1923 Convention 


J. H. 


FRANDSEN, Dairy Editor Capper Farm Press 


fees, and the matter was finally 
settled by the adoption of a com- 
promise amendment which pro- 
vides that if transfers are made 
within three months after date of 
sale, the fee to members shall be 
$1.50; non-members, $3.00. If the 
transfer is made after three 
months from date of sale, the fee 
shall be $3.00 to members, and 
each transfer shall be used for ex- 
tension work in places and in ways 
approved for by the Board of 
Directors. The adoption of this 
amendment should provide the 
additional money needed to pro- 
mote the interests of the Holstein 
breed. 

. Purebred Sire Exhibit 

Possibly no exhibit attracted 
more attention from visitors than 
the one featuring the value of the 
purebred sire. Many a dairyman, 
who so far has not been quite con- 
vinced that he needed a purebred 
bull at the head of his herd was 
found intently studying the illus- 
trated material and copying in his 
own notebook information show- 
ing that in some herds there are 
scrub cows with an average an- 
nual milk production of only 
3874.5 pounds of milk and an aver- 
age butterfat production of 192 
pounds. Where a sire 50 per cent 
purebred heads the herd, the next 
generation of cows is found to 
have an average of 6955 pounds of 
milk and 266 pounds of butterfat, 
or an increase of 79 per cent in 
milk yield and 38 per cent increase 
of butterfat yield. When a sire 
75 per cent purebred is used, the 
result in an average milk produc- 
tion of 12,817 pounds, or an in- 
crease of 231 per cent, and 486.45 
pounds of butterfat, an increase of 
153 per cent. 

These experiments were all with 
one herd. There were many other 
illustrations as striking as the one 
mentioned. This exhibit, showing 
the importance of the purebred 
bull, grading up the common dairy 
herd and improving grade herds, 
appealed tremendously to dairy- 
men in midwest country who are 
not so very old as dairy matters 
go. The young man in charge of 
this work was kept busy answer- 
ing inquiries relative to the kind 
of pure bred sires to select, what 
they would cost and where they 
could be procured. Much of the 
information in this booth came 
from the experimental work of the 
Iowa Experiment Station. Mr. 
Fred Koenig, in charge of the Hol- 
stein Extension Service, 
much time with the exhibit. 

Government Exhibit 

The United States Dairy Divi- 
sion, assisted by the Holstein Asso- 
ciation, arranged to have its fine 
exhibit, previously used at the Na- 


tional Dairy Show, at this conven- 


tion. This exhibit consisted of 26 
booths, including the entire Gov- 
ernment Exhibit of last year’s 


spent’ 


National Dairy Show and _ two 
booth from the recent milk cam- 
paign in New Orleans. In gen- 
eral interest and in educational 
value it was one of the very best 
displays ever sent out by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and 
contained many valuable sugges- 
tions for the dairymen of the great 
Southwest. 


Each booth was self-explanatory 
and told its story clearly and con- 
vincingly. In one part of the ex- 
hibit a panorama was shown of 
two farms. On one of these farms, 
the buildings were poor and in 
bad condition, and the fences 
badly in need of repair. The en- 
tire picture indicated the extreme 
poverty of the owner. The chief 
cause of all this was shown in the 
foreground where the panorama 
displayed a scrub dairy herd head- 
ed by the serubbiest kind of a 
serub bull. 


The adjoining booth was a con- 
trast In every way. The excellent 
dairy herd seen in the foreground 
was sufficient explanation of the 
farm owner’s prosperity. The pic- 
tures were not imaginary, but were 
made from actual photographs 
taken on real farms. These pan- 
oramas showed clearly that it pays 
to keep good cows and to give 
them the best of care. 


One booth taught that the use 
of proven sires is the only guaran- 
tee of continued high production 
in our dairy herds. Another booth 
emphasized the fact that the cow 
must have sufficient mineral mat- 
ter in her feed. Other booths 
stressed sanitation on the dairy 
farm in order to insure that the 
milk shall be clean and pure. In 
this splendid exhibit the subject 
of marketing was not neglected. 

Several of the booths of the gov- 
ernment exhibit encouraged the 
use of milk as a food. No other 
food was made to suffer by com- 
parison, but the figures and photo- 
graphs showed that milk is essen- 
tial in the daily diet and that its 
continued use makes children grow 
and adds greatly to their health 
and vitality. 

The entire government exhibit 
was full of information adapted 
to southwestern conditions, and it 
aroused interest and brought much 
favorable comment from the peo- 
ple in attendance. Messrs. J. C. 
McDowell and T. J. Pirtle of the 
U. 8S. Dairy Division were kept 
busy explaining the various fea- 
tures of the exhibit and in con- 
ferring with farmers interested in 
Dairy Division work. 


National Dairy Council and State 
Dairy Exhibits 

The National Dairy Council, un- 
der the supervision of M. O. 
Maughan, exhibited many things 
of interest not only to the milk 
producer, but to the consumer of 
dairy products. ‘‘Full of health 
and pep,’’ ‘‘Milk three times a 
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day,’’ ‘‘My, but he’s a husky boy! 
Milk three times a day did it,’”’ 
were a few of the striking signs 
featuring their booth. 

The National Dairy Coyncil and 
the Dairy Department of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College 
have been doing a lot of nutrition 
work with rats, and some of the 
facts gained from these experi- 
ments give us information exceed- 
ingly valuable in solving the prob- 
lems of child nutrition. One lot 
of rats received a ration contain- 
ing all food elements needed, with 
the exception of milk, while an- 


Notice to Wagon and 
Buggy Owners 


We have a fine line of buggy wheels 
and light wagon wheels, axles, springs, 
fifth wheels and irons of all kinds for 
buggies and wagons. Shafts, both heavy 
and light, buggy bodies, cushion 
springs at reasonable prices. Two sec- 
ond-hand vans, one heavy truck wagon, 
one closed cab for two ton Master 
Truck. We also build special truck 
bodies of all kinds. We cut down solid 
truck wheels to pneumaties, can fur- 
nish all kinds of new truck wheels. 
Buggys and wagons repaired and paint- 
ed. Springs for 2 to 5 ton trucks at 
very low prices. 


Give us a call when in town and see 


for yourself. Can furnish and put on 
rubber buggy tires. 


Kuhns Carriage Co. 


554 Hilker St. Youngstown, O. 
Near Oakhill Cemetery 
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A USED CAR 


Is as Reliable as 
the Firm Selling It 


The Madwick 
Motor Sales Co. 
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Jordan and Cleveland Six 
Dealers 
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Wick and Logan Aves. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
(1011 1 
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New and Used Cars 


We are agents for the Auburn 
Beauty Six, the most serviceable 
ear on the market for the price. 

In used cars we have a large 
stock to select from at prices that 
are bargains. We do not cover 
up defects with paint and putty, 
you will-find the car just as we 
represent it. . 


Mahoning Avenue Auburn 
Sales & Service Co. 


1607 Mahoning Avenue 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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other had the same food elements, 
with milk added. The rat having 
received milk were healthy, live 
specimens. Those having received 
no milk were stunted, had sore 
eyes, and many other troubles. 
The Missouri, Kansas and Neb- 
raska agricultural colleges co- 
operated in putting on a fine edu- 


- eational exhibit, dealing particu- 


larly with the problems of the 
southwestern dairy farmer. These 
exhibits pointed out in a convin- 
cing way the need for better cows, 
better feeding, better breeding 
and more systematic weeding out, 


‘thru cow testing associations, of 


the poorest producing cows. 


Better Basis for Judging 

The National Committee on 
Judging and Classifications met 
during the convention, devoting a 
full day to a conference with in- 
terested breeders relative to mat- 
ters of changes in classification 
and how to best fix in the minds of 
breeders the essential features of 
ideal Holstein type. Among the 
recommendations unanimously 
adopted by this committee were: 

That classifications of calves un- 
der six months of age be elimi- 
nated. 

That no prizes be awarded ex- 
cept where merited. 

That notice of all A. R. O. re- 
cords be filled with the fair secre- 
tary. 

That cows in the 305-day class 
be eligible for competition with 
cows having completed a full 
year’s record. 

That fair secretaries use greater 
care in checking all records and 
ages of animals entered in the 
various classes. 

That all discredits on the Hol- 
stein score card be eliminated un- 
til more satisfactory score cards 
can be developed and approved. 

The committee also secured the 
services of the sculptor, Mr. Gozo 
Kawamura, and the artist, S. E. 
Megargee. The former modeled a 
cow embodying the detailed sug- 
gestions of the committee. The 
committee sought in this tangible 
way to fix definitely its ideas rela- 
tive to Holstein type. Mr. Megar- 
gee portrayed on canvass the es- 
sential points of the Holstein cow 
as suggested to him by the com- 
mittee. When the committee’s 
plans have been approved by the 
Association, it is expected that 
models and paintings embodying 


these suggestions will be available’ 


to colleges and extension depart- 
ments and others interested in 
teaching live stock judging. The 
members of the committee having 
this work in charge are: W. S. 


Moserip, Minnesota, chairman; 
Ward Stevens, New York; R. E. 
Hager, Illinois; T. E. Elder, 


Massachusetts; Axel Hansen, Min- 
nesota; H. H. Kildee, Iowa; A. C. 
Oosterhuis, Wisconsin; W. H. 
Standish. 

_ Third Co-operative Sale 

At the co-operative sale held in 


connection with the convention, 


175 head of Holsteins coming from 


practically every state in the 


Union were sold. ‘The best price 
paid was for a 40-pound cow 
which sold for $3200. The average 
for all animals sold was $470. 
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The interesting feature of the 
sale was the fact that practically 
all these animals went to buyers in 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas. 
If these animals are as good as 
they looked, they will do a lot of 
good missionary work in the 
Southwest for Holstein breeders 
thruout the nation. 


Officers Elected 


Officers elected for the coming 
year are: For president, Frank O. 
Lowden, former governor of Illi- 
nois and prominent Holstein 
breeder at Oregon, Illinois; for 
vice-president, John M. Kelly, of 
Wisconsin; members of the Board 
of Directors, W. S. Moscrip, Min- 
nesota; JW. G. Davidson and John 
A. Bell, Jr., of Pennsylvania; H. 
W. Narton, Jr., of Michigan; H. 
B. Armstrong, of New York; G. E. 
Fox, of Illinois; T. E. Elder, of 
Massachusetts. 

After adjournment of the con- 
vention, the new Board met, trans- 
acting considerable routine busi- 
ness and elected, according to the 
new constitution provision, the 
following officers: For secretary, 
F. L. Houghton, of Vermont; for 
treasurer, Wing R. Smith, of New 
York; for superintendent of ad- 
vanced registry, Malcolm H. Gard- 
ner. 

The convention had before it in- 
vitations from Grand _ Rapids, 
Michigan; Cleveland, Ohio; Rich- 
mond, Virginia; and Los Angeles, 
California, but decided to hold its 
1923 meeting in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Missouri and Kansas Holstein 
breeders worked hard, and much 
credit is due these men for the 
success of the meeting. President 
Lowden well said, ‘‘This conven- 
tion has had more to say about the 
cow and her products than all pre- 
vious conventions.’’ 


MILWAUKEE OPENS MILK 
CAMPAIGN 


Milwaukee is the latest big city 
to open a ‘‘Milk for Health”’ cam- 
paign. All the producers and 
dealers in the Milwaukee territory 
are backing the campaign. The 
producers are paying le per 100 
pounds of milk on all milk pur- 
chased. This will make a fund of 
approximately $40,000 which will 
be spent in various ways to edu- 
cate the public to a greater appre- 
ciation and greater use of milk and 
its products. 

Already the work is under way. 
The National Dairy Council has 
sent one of its workers to direct 
the educational activities. 


Animals have already been sent 


to Milwaukee and are being ex- 


hibited in prominent store win- 
dows. 

The local agencies will join in 
making the campaign a great suc- 
cess. The Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, the Health Department, 
and other civic bodies will be en- 
listed. Some billboard publicity 
will be conducted and special milk 
films will be used thruout the city. 
(The National Dairy Council now 
has nine different milk films avail- 
able.) 

The Milwaukee campaign will 
follow along the same general 


products which began in 1920 an 

continued through 1921, according — 
to the United States Departm 
of Agriculture. 


lines as the Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, and 
St. Paul campaigns. 

From all indications many large 
cities in the United States will be 
organized within the next year 
and will be conducting ‘‘Milk for 
Health’’ campaign work on a 
permanent basis. 


The 1922 production of crimson — 
clover seed is expected to be larger — 
than last year’s small crop, al-— 
though it will not approach the 
heavy production of 1918 and 
1919, according to reports re 
ceived by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. é 


Prices of dairy and poultry pro- 
ducts suffered the least in the 
rapid deflation of prices of farm 


Rarms ! Rarimcms!? Rarms! 
We have farms in Mahoning, Columbiana, Trumbull, Stark and Portage Counties. 
We can sell you farms at farm prices, all sizes and locations. We have several 
farms we can exchange on city preperties, either business or dwelling. We can ar- — 
range terms on all of our farms, some of them with all stock, crops and imple- 
ments. See our select list before buying. TAYLOR & BURKHOLDER, 412 Home 
Savings & Loan Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. Bell, Federal 6298, Ohio State 4227. 


Heaaquarters RMor Rarm Bargains 


OFFICE ’PHONES: Auto. 4208——Main 5416 RESIDENCE: Auto. 12329 — t 


HALEY & SULLIVAN 


VETERINARIANS 


Graduates of Ohio State University re | 
OFFICE: 213 E. Boardman St. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO | 


Credit or Debit? | 


Upon which side of the books are you, the 
credit or debit side? -If you are on the credit 
side many opportunities are open; if you are 
on the debit side many avenues of advance 
ment are closed. 
aE aE 

Except in rare cases you are the only hu- 
man being that put yourself on the credit 
side, and you can do it only by spending less 
than you earn and. systematically saving 
money. 


Open a savings account here today and 
get on the credit side. 


Dotter Savings & Trust 
Fist National Bank 


Combined Resources 


Over 35 Millions” 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO | 


In 15 Southern States 14,690 
houses were screened against flies 
and mosquitoes last year as a re- 
sult of the efforts of home demon- 
stration agents, according to re- 
ports to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Similar 
demonstrations and other meas- 
ures for fly and mosquito control 
will be used again this year in 
parts of the country where flies 
and mosquitoes abound and 
sereening of houses is not ‘a com- 
‘mon practice. 


See gees eee 


_ BOB-WHITE AN ENEMY OF 
CORN ROOTWORM 


_ The bob-white eats the adults or 
beetles of the corn rootworm 
which lay the eggs that later be- 
come lravae or worms and infest 
the corn. As many as 12 of the 
beetles, according to the Bureau 
of Entomology of the United 
_ States Department of Agriculture, 
have been found in the stomach of 
one bob-white. The redheaded 
woodpecker, nighthawk, cardinal, 
kingbird, and phoebe also eat the 
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is 


done by the Southern corn root- 
worm. 


DENMARK MAY FOLLOW U.S. 
IN BOY AND GIRL CLUB 
WORK 


Although agricultural extension 
methods are older in Denmark 
than in the United States, work 
with the boys and girls as con- 
ducted by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in co 
operation with State agricultural 
colleges has not been organized 
there. A plan, however, is being 
considered for forming similar 
clubs, says S. Sorensen, agricul- 

_ tural advisor attached to the Dan- 
ish Legation at Washington. At 
present the work in Denmark is 
for the people from 18 to 70 years. 


SPRAYING WITH KEROSENE 
REMEDY AGAINST LAWN 
4 ANTS 


To get rid of lawn ants etomolo- 
gists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture suggest 
drenching the nests with boiling 
water or pouring in a small quan- 

tity of kerosene oil. Similar treat- 
ment may be applied to nests be- 
tween or beneath paving stones. 
Spraying the lawn with kerosene 
emulsion or with very strong soap 
wash is also recommended. For 
large ant nests disulphid of car- 
ban injected into the nest by 
means of an oil can or a small 
syringe is recommended to kill the 
ants. The fumes of disulphid of 
carbon have a very disagreeable 
odor and are «inflammable, but 
hey are not injurious to higher 
animals in the open air. 


x yy 


_ There were 359,839 fewer meat 
animals slaughtered in the United 
States under Federal inspection 
during April this year than last, 
rding to the United States De- 
ment of Agriculture. To this 
ortage sheep and lambs contri- 
d 301,511,"hogs 57,533, cattle 
and calves_218. 


beetles and reduce the damage ~ 


WANTED—Girls and boys to 
work all or part time selling our 
Little Wonder polisher. Sells on 
sight. 20 per cent profit on each 
one sold. Don’t delay. Send 25c 
for sample and go to work. Ad- 
dress, Youngstown Distributing 
Agency, Lock Box 226, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


WANTED—Ladies who wish to 
earn easy money at home by work- 
ing all or spare time selling new 
four-in-one bag. Sells on sight. 
Send one dollar for complete out- 
fit and go to work. Address, 
Youngstown Distributing Agency, 
Lock Box 226, Youngstown, Ohio. 


JAIL SENTENCE IMPOSED 
FOR VIOLATING BIRD 
LAWS 


That there are strong teeth in 
the law protecting migratory birds 
was demonstrated recently by the 
Federal judge for the eastern dis- 
trict of Arkansas when he sen- 
a 


ACTUAL MONEY 


you guard carefully, but eyesight, the 
greatest and most valuable form of 
personal wealth, is often handled as 
carelessly as though it were so much 
sand. 

Let the Bank Care for Your Money 

Let Me Care for Your EYES 

I am competent, reliable and eour- 
teous. I do what I promise, promise 
nothing I cannot do. A trial will 
convince you. 


PERRY 
Phone 1087-R 


Market St. ‘WARREN, OHIO 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We have installed a 5-ton Lan- 
dis Grinding Machine for grind- 
ing all kinds of crank shafts, 
piston rings, pins, ete. We also 
have the latest improved Cylinder 
Grinder. 

We assume absolute responsi- 
bility on all work turned out. 
Auto Trucks, tractors, gas en- 
gimes and any kind of work in 
the capacity of the machines will 
be handled under the personal 
supervision of F. M. Goldrick. 

We are distributors for Oase 
Cars, Tractors and all kinds of 
Farm Power Machinery. 


Myers-Lee MotorCo. 


2812 Market St. Youngstown, O. 
Automatic Phone, 8822 
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Equip your premises 
with a water system 


We are agents for the Duro 
Water Systems either electric or 
gasoline driven, automatic con- 
trol. 

There is no reason why you 
should not have the convenience 
of City Water on your farm at a 
low cost of installation. Write 
us your requirement and get an 
estimate. 

Shallow and deep water wells 
drilled at pre-war prices. We 
carry a full line of pump repairs. 


ARTHUR EVANS 
1764 Market St., Youngstown, O. 
Federal 2621—Automatic 4437 
Residence Auto. 79733 
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tenced to four months in jail a 
violator brought before him on 
the charge of selling wild ducks. 
This is the twelfth jail sentence 
imposed for infraction of the mi- 
gratory bird treaty act, the sen- 
tences ranging from five to six 
months. The States where jail 
sentences had previously been im- 
posed are Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Florida, Illinois, New Jersey, 
South Carolina, and Virginia. The 
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act is administered by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


A dust mixture of nicotine sul- 
phate, for which the United States 
Department of Agriculture will 
supply a formula upon application, 
will keep the striped cucumber 
beetle from cucumbers, melons, 
squash, and pumpkin vines. 


Patronize our advertisers. 


oo 


Dana’s Musical Institute 
WARREN, OHIO 


Music Taught in All Its Branches 


Summer Term Opens 


MONDAY, JUNE 19th, 1922 


LYNN B. DANA, President 
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Send for printed matter to | 
e 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 


Full line of typewriters, all makes from $25 up. Agents for Oliver 


and Remington Portable. 


Supplies for all machines. 


' We repair all makes. 
YOUNGSTOWN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


28 W. Boardman St. 


Main 889 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 


A Silo That Will Stand For Years. 


Build lt Yourself by the 


TECKT 


ONIUS 


"GEST SILO ON EARTH’, 


You don’t have to be an expert to build a Better silo than you can 


buy. The TECKTONIUS METHOD gives you an absolutely 
rigid; air-tight silo fitted with the exclusive TECKTONIUS 
swinging door that locks at all four corners. Also automatic adjust- 
ing hoop fasteners that take care of expansion and contraction. 
The TECKTONIUS super cable and base stave anchorage system 


prevents creeping and tipping. 
Backed by a 5-year guarantee. 


Ask for a demonstration and prices. 


The Western Reserve Lumber Co. 


Lumber Dealers 
MILL & YARDS 


NEWTON FALLS, OHIO 


Please mention you read this ad“ertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 
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Spraying aa trees with lead 
arsenate at a strength of 6 pounds 
to 50 gallons of water is an effec- 
tive method of controlling the 
butternut curculio, says the 
Bureau of Entomology of the 
United States Department of sale 
culture. 


D. ©. 8. COMPANY DERECTORY 


Local Officers for the Year Commencing 
June 1, 1921 


Adamsville Local 


T D Baird, Pres; A D Reaugh, Secy; 
T B Minnis, Treas; GB Hanna, ‘Adv C. 


Alliance Local 
Frank Winn, Pres; A F Hazen, Secy; 
B F Shaffer, Treas; S S Lipely, L A 
Domino, Adv C. 


Andover Local 


J H Sparling, Pres; W S Crow, Secy; 
WwW S Crow, Treas; Chas Slater, Vice 
Pres; W S Crow, HE L Watson, Adv C. 


Ashtabula Local 


A A Harmon, Pres; J H Brawley, 
Vice Pres; E C McKibben, Secy; Dan 
Fargo, Treas; E C McKibben, Adv C. 


Augusta Local 


R G Manfull, Pres; E G McCauley, 
Secy; B G McCauley, Treas; H L Johns- 
ton, Perry Mills, Adv C. 


Austinburg Local 


F M Andrus, Pres; Wm Hanneman, 
Secy; Irons, Treas; F M Andrus, F E 
Cameron, Adv C. - 


Bessemer Local 


W W Morrison, Pres; S J Rhodes, 
coe a J Rhodes, Treas; T A Hay, 
v C. 


Barnesville Local 


President, W. H. Van Scyoc; Secre- 
tary, J. S. Bailey; Treasurer, J. S. 
Bailey; Vice President, Lake Howell; 
Advisory Council, W. H. Van Scyoe, O. 
J. Bailey. 

Bristol Local 


E G Clark, Pres; M H Barbe, Secy; 
J H Hicks, Treas; John Hyde, A. A. 
Barbe, Adv C. 


Butier Short Line Local 
President, J. A. Humes; Secretary, E. 


F. Brown; Advisory Council, J. A. 
Humes; Alternate, BE. F. Brown. 


Cambridge Local 


W G Udell, Pres; R P Moore, Secy; 
R P Moore, Treas; R P Moore, Adv C. 


Canfield Local 


Monroe Clay, Pres; C S Meeker, Secy; 
PE ip alana Treas; WS. Rhodes, 
Vv 


Champion Local 


John Stewart, Pres; A P Tyler, Secy; 
L W Pierce, Treas; S W Pierce, Adv C. 


Chartiers Local 


Jas M Paxton, Pres; J W Quivey, 
Secy; J W Quivey, Treas; Jas M Pax- 
ton, J W Quivey, Adv C. 

: Cherry Valley Local 

Howard Hall, Pres; Guy Piper, Secy; 
A C Petrie, Treas; B V Loveland, Roy 
Palmer, Adv C. 


Coitsville Local 


President, John B. White; Vice Presi- 
dent, Clifford Brownlee; Secretary, Le- 
roy D. Campbell; Treasurer, W. A. 
Brownlee; Advisory Council, R. W. 
Collins, Leroy D. Campbell. 


Colebrook Local 
W A Frantz, Pres; C A Peck, Secy; 
C A Peck, Treas; T G Moore, D A 
Bacon, Adv C. 
Conno. Valley Local 
Sidney Schiever, Pres; John L Wise, 
Secy; John L_ Wise, Treas; John L 
Wise, Howard F Peffer, Adv C. 
Conneaut Local 


Secretary Edward E. Brown, of Con- 
neaut Local, advises a meeting of Con- 
neaut Local was held on Friday, Jan. 
10th, and the following officers elected: 
Pres, J C Shupp; Vice Pres, Sanford 
Sheidler; Secy, Edward E Brown; Treas, 
Warren Marble; Adv C member, W W 
Marble. 

Conneautville Local 

Ross A Corey, Pres; R L Rodgers, 
Vice Pres; Frank T Keiser, Cecy-Treas; 
Robert H Brush, Adv C. 

Cortiand Local 
Oe pine oe ate aE GL zaLee Secy; 
ecker reas; L Parke, 
Dilley, Adv C. : Pie 
Deerfield Local 


C L_ Burkey, Pres; W F Kirkbride 
Secy; W F Kirkbride, Tre ; 
H H Ross, Adv C. sie ged Sart 


Denmark Local 


P Paulson, Pres; G A Hue SS 
J_G Herrman, Treas; P aatson: aera 
Rereinean, CH Blanche, Adv C. 


= Dicksonburg Local 
M Ofensend, Fred 
NP Wood, Treas. 2P™an, Secy; 
Dorset Local 
G A VanWinkle, Pres; C ® a 
Winkle, Secy; R R Wells, Treas; eg 


Baueman, W W Smi 
Adv Cc. th,C B VanWinkle, 


East Liverpool Local 


J Ea Smith, Pres; J D Rice, Secy; 
J D Rice, Treas; JI D Rice, Adv C. 


Eighty-Feur Lecal 


M D O’Harra, Pres; Burner Weaver, 
Secy; Burner Weaver, Treas; MS Wil- 
son, Adv C. 


Farmington Local 

President, L. C. Wolcott; Vice Presi- 
dent, as. Trask; Treasurer, Geo. 
Hyde; Secretary, A. Y. Osmer; Advisory 
Council, Burt Hatch, Chas. Trask, H. R. 
Dana. 

Fowler Local 

H J Forward, Pres; Ward Trumbull, 
Secy; Geo Cover, Treas; Geo Cover, 
Clyde Granger, Adv C. 


Greene Local 
H G Moore,’ Pres; B R Love, Secy; 
D S Dennison, Treas; A V Case, C J 
Warren, Adv C 
Greenford Local : 
H H Calvin, Pres; A B Williamson 
Secy; W H Rotzel, Treas; H H Lesher, 
A B Williamson, Adv C. 
Gustavus Local 
EC Grey, Pres; W A Smith, Secy; 
H Partridge, Tres; H C Beatty, G 
Sharpe, Adv C 


Hanover Local 


J. B. Sanor, Pres; EB E Bower, Secy; 
E B Bower, Treas; W S Leper, Willard 
Hays, Adv C. 


Hartford Local 
FC Reeder, Pres; W G Colton, reve: 
J Zeigler, Treas; T L Miller, Adv C. 
Hartstown Local 


C C McCurdy, Pres; J S Patton, Secy; 
Sonera Treas; James F Patterson, 
vc. 
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Homeworth Local 
G F Ramsayer, Pres; W L Crist, 
Secy; O C Hahn, Treas; J E Pilmer, F 
S Pieren, Adv C. 
Jamestown Local 
R C McCrumb, Pres; Bert Herriott, 
Secy; C M Jamison, Treas; I H Carr, 
Lee McArtman, Frank Murdock, Adv C. 
Jefferson Local 
Elmer R Miller, Pres; O R Wagner, 
Secy; O R Wagner, Treas; O R Wagner, 
W_M Hamilton, E R Miller, F H Shore, 
Adv C. 
Johnston Local 
T A Denman, Pres; 
Secy; HB R Millikin, Treas; L G Elder, 
Geo Moran, Adv C. 
Kinsman Local 


Jas C Mathews, Pres; T A Fell, Secy; 
W D Lossee, Treas; PH Doyle, TA 
Fell, Adv C. 


Leetonia Local 
Charles Brinken, Pres; Dallas C Sit- 
ler, Secy; Wilber DeRhodes, Treas; J 
S Kellar, Dallas Sitler, Adv C. 
Linesville Local 
President, Henry Shellito; Secretary, 
Asa B. Rea; Treasurer, H. J. Harris; 
Advisory Council, A. G. Henry, A. W. 
Anderson, Clint Ladner, Dale Bollard, 
Asa B. Rea. i 


Manor Walley Local 


J M Blank, Pres; J M B Schall, Secy; 
CW Kemmerer, Treas; J M Blank, Adv C. 


Mecca Loeal 

BE J Knight, 

Secy; T A Jacoby, 
Adv C. 


Treas; A P King, 


Mesopotamia Local 


C G Hoskins, Pres; H J Sprague, 
Secy; B J French, Treas; H J Sprague, 
E C McPherson, Adv C. 


Monroe Local 


Chas Matthews, Pres; W C 
Secy; Fay Hill, Treas; W J 


Adv © 
Montour Local 


J. A. Matchett, Pres; J H Stewart, 
Secy; J H Stewart Treas; Robt Bam- 
, E H Hays, Adv C 


New Castle Local 


T W Houston, Pres; C C Cox, Secy; 
C M Hartzell, Treas; T W Houston, F 
F Forbes, Adv C. 


New Galillee Local 
W W MeMillin, Pres; R‘S McAnlis, 
Secy; D G Fields, Treas; Ww W Me- 
Millin, Adv C. 
New Lyme Local 
S H Bratten, Pres; E J Potter, Secy; 
O L Jones, Treas; a WwW Meade, E J 
Potter, Adv C. > 
Newton Falls Local 
Robert Van Winkle, Pres; D H 
French, Secy; D H French, Treas; H P 


Hoffman, W S Griffith, ‘Robert. Van 
Winkle, Chester Hippel, Adv C. 


Norrisville Local 


Shreve, 
Magill, 


President, Geo. W. Dillaman; Secre- 


tary, Dennis Coon; Treasurer, M. J. 
Brown; Advisory Council, Dennis Coon. 
North Bloomfield Local 
J _M Mitchell, Pres; J Wallace Hoag- 
land, Secy; J Wallace Hoagland, Treas; 

FM Mack, Adv C., 
North Jackson Local 
Pres., W. W. Miller; Secy., C. A. 
Buck; Treas., J. H. Hitchcock; Vice 
Pres., S. J. Ohl; Advisory Council, E. F. 


Noble, Cc. EB. Clemmens, G. B. Bwin é 
¥. D. Johnston, H. EB. Kale. S 
North Lima Local 
Seth. Basinger, Pres; S U Camp, 


Secy; G S Rapp, Treas; I R Hazen, H A 


Metzler, Adv C 
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EH R Millikin, - 


Pres; Geo O Kennedy, 


eens Sr 


North Shenango Local 
Free Sinn, Pres; D F Simons, Seey 
R P Pollock, Treas; D F Simons, Carl 
S Collins, Adv C. 


Orwell Local 


Frank Mooris, Pres; A.W. Miller, 
Secy; A W_ Miller, Treas; Ward Spell- 


man, Adv C 

; Palmer Local 

Hickernell; Advisory Council, M. A. 
Shelhammer, William Acker, WHarle 


Frantz, R. D. Hickernell, W. 8. Wise, 
G. D. Hickernell, Arthur Hickernell. 


Sandy Lake Local 


Ralph E Kerr, Pres; Harry Hulse, 
Vice Pres; James R McCormick, Secy- 
Treas; B B Lytle, Harry L_ Forbes, 
members advisory council. The Milk 
Committee is composed of B B Lytle, 
Wm Uber, Harry Hulse, Ralph E Kerr, 
S B Dick and J O Micklin. The Route 
Committee is composed of B B Lytle, 
Ralph Kerr, Harry Hulse and M Olson. 


Southington Local 
R T Shepherd, Pres; J C Lauth, Secy; 
J C Lauth, Treas; J C Lauth, R 
Griffin, I L Barber, Adv C. 
Springboro Local 
T F McKinley, Pres; Harry L Brown, 
Secy; EF W Thornton, Treas; J J 
Mather, W B Ray, T J McKinley, L W 
Chapman, Adv €. 
Trumbull Local 


CC Reigert, Pres; D H Smith, Secy; 


D H Smith, Treas; J H McFarland, A- 


P Bundy, Adv C. 
R W Knowles, Adv C. 
Westford Local 
H D Bennett, Pres; C C Fitch, Secy; 
Geo Martin, Treas; H E Britton, H D 
Bennett, Adv C. 
baie locersn Local 
PN Kropp, Pres; A E Gilbert, Secy; 
H D Cairns, Treas; Chas Shearer, or 
Jones, Adv C. 
Wayne Local . 
T W McClelland, Pres; R H Wilder, 
Secy; P K Hasson, Treas; CL Ketcham, 
West Mecca Local 


F S Clemens, Pres; W R_ Histon, 
Secy; H S Gale, Treas; G N Mahanah, 


Adv C. 
West Penn Local 


Chas Martin, Pres; H HB Kennedy, 
Secy; H EH Kennedy, Treas; John Mont- 
gomery, Adv C. 


Wheeling Local 
J B Atkinson, Pres; C G Atkinson, 
Secy; C es Atkinson, Treas; Ww. 
Nichol, L P Bailey, John Supler, H W 
Creamer, J R Haines, F M Daniels, 


Adv © 
Williamsfield Local . 

ae B. Higgens, Pres; F F Rose, Secy; 
WV Smith, Treas; RH Martin, D F 
Henderson, Adv C. 

Windsor Local 

S R Wilson, Pres; M M_ Gladding, 
Secy; J L Loomis, Treas; R W Barnard, 
M M Gladding, C B Noble, § R Wilson, 


ville, Farmington, lLinesville, New 
Blairsville, Brown Tomei Coits- 
Adv 


AS A SHADOW 
“We are such stuff as dreams are 


made of.” 
What an overwhelming mass of 
thoughts, words and deeds has the 


race of men produced! How much 
men have built and destroyed, planted 
and cut down, spoken and _ written, 
suffered and enjoyed, sighed and 
wept, laughed, prayed and cursed! 
Thrones and empires have arisen 


~ and Rigapueared 


- went down in a sea of blood. 


leaving : J 
whole races and civilizations ha’ 
been born and died. In truth, 
more imposing than the rush of tl 
earth through space, is the fly ; 
whirling dance of spirits through the 
history of the world. Men appear 
upon its stage, speak their few words, 
and make their exit. 

Within ten years—the time a b 
generally spends at school Be 


Alexander the Great 


Invaded Asia with his mailed legions, 
broke in pieces the power of Persia; 
destroyed the proud city of Tyr 
built Alexandria on a desert thou 
to this day it is a city of Importanc 
conquered and bestowed kingdoms, 
changing the face of the earth 1il 

a hurricane, and then disappeared x 
the flower of his age; and his empi 


The First Napoleon 


A hundred years ago, in scarce 
longer time, an unknown lieutenant 
artillery, made his appearance in Co 
sica; grew in power; like a gian 
overcame his enemies in a hundr 
battles; marched over Europe with 
hundred thousand warriors, deposing 
and setting up kings, creating a new 
order of things, till one day he dis- 
appeared from the scene, to die in soe 
tude at St. Helena. 3 


Where now are the kings he mad 
Louis, Murat, Joseph, Jerome—with 
their armies of officials? Vanished 
like a dream. Where are the hundre 
of thousands who fought at Aust 
litz and Leipsic, whom he led to Ru 
sia? Where are the heavy regimen 
of currassiers whom he saw ride 
death at Waterloo in the vain ho 
of saving his tottering cause. He 
they now are in Sheol. All that 1 
mains of them on earth, a handful 
dust! Rae 

st SF Se 

One-twelfth of the population ‘of ‘the 
United States is included in a circle 
within a radius of 30 miles fr 
Times Sauargs. New York—8,500.0 
souls: , 

wet oe ; 

“To have what we want is rich 
to be able to do without it is powe: 

a eee ees 


Why not buckle down to busine 
if we don’t some other fellow wi 
sh 
There can be no business or pr 
perity founded on gloom. 


$2.85 


mail it. 


If you can’t drive to our local factory, 
just phone or write for Color Card—we 
Then you order by phone or mail 
and get Guaranteed Paint that is Fresh 
and you save Money dealing direct. 

THE MAHONING PAINT & OIL CO. 

Factory and Office—653 Jones St. 


per gallon buys the highest : 
grade house vaint- 


M-4541; Auto. 7145 
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Mathew's Cut-Rate MedicineStore| 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our 


116 E. FEDERAL ST. 
RECT OPPOSITE PARK T E 


iF 


Weekly i 


BS 
[ T a meeting held in Pitts- 
burgh on Thursday and 
Friday, June 29-30, the 
Board of Directors of the 
D. CG. S. Company decided to call 
all dealers in District 1 to a meet- 
ing to be held on Friday, July 7, 
in Pittsburgh. District 1 com- 
prises Pittsburgh and other near- 
by-markets. 
The purpose of the meeting is 
fo discuss the present market situ- 
ition and determine the policy to 
be used in the next few months 
n handling present problems. The 
yutcome of the meeting will de- 
ermine whether the D. C. S. Com- 
any will continue the pooling 
lan in this district or await a 
nore opportune time to place it 
n operation. 

Failure of most of the small 
lealers to enter contracts with 
he D. C. S. Company under the 
iew plan has brought the organi- 
ation face to face with the big- 
yest_problem it has ever had. 


The following dealers “in Dis- 
rict 1 have entered contracts: 
Allegheny Dairy Company 
East End Dairy Company 
‘Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 
Harmony Creamery Company 

Shadyside Milk Depot 

Rieck MeJunkin Dairy Co. 
Lewis & Fox 
A. M. Bishoff Dairy Company 
‘Standard Dairy, Sewickley 
Chas. Giger 
J. L? Concelman 
Albion Milk Company 
Bessemer Dairy 
Dealers who are refusing to 
ign are mostly dealers who have 
ever cooperated with the organi- 
m and have always given more 
ss trouble. Few if any of them 
care of their shippers and 
the surplus season com- 
neces they lay off some shippers 
r make them keep part of their 
roduction at home. In some cases 
‘shippers have been obliged 
ep as many as three days out 
e week. ; 


ippers who are treated in this 


to ship. Experiences of 
anization in the past show. 
utely necessary to place 
shippers in order to prevent 
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them from underselling and break- 
ing down the market entirely. 


For the past two years the or- 
ganization had been partially suc- 
cessful in inducing other dealers 
to take on this floating milk. Most 
of it. was placed with the Rieck- 
McJunkin Dairy Company or the 
Hermes-Groves Dairy Company. 
This summer the Harmony Cream- 
ery Company and some of the 
small dealers whose names appear 
above agreed to take a portion of 
the floating milk but the capacity 
of plants of all these dealers has 
been insufficient to handle the 
large volume offered. 

During May so large a volume 
of local milk was placed with the 
Rieck Company that their em- 
ployees in the receiving depart- 
men of the Forbes street plant 
threatened to go on strike and it 
was necessary to discontinue plac- 
ing shippers with this company 
until milk production commenced 
to decline. 

To bring out more clearly the 
seriousness of this matter our 
members attention is called to the 
fact that every time a dealer turn- 
ed off a shipper in order to reduce 
his surplus during the month of 
May it made the dealer eight cents 
per gallon for all milk turned off: 
Then whenever the D. C. S. Com- 
pany was obliged fo piace such 
milk with, other dealers, all of 
whom were taking care of their 
shippers and having a large vol- 
ume of surplus themselves, it 
caused a loss of eight cents per 


gallon on each gallon these deal-. 


ers were obliged to take. 


This is why the D. C. S. Com- 
pany insists that each dealer shall 
take care of his own shippers and 
proportion of surplus in the mar- 


-ket or pay the D. C. S. Company 


a sufficient amount to reimburse 
the dealer who is obliged to do so. 


Last month the dealer who did 
not handle surplus or pay into the 
D.C. S. Company pool had a 
spread of nearly seven cents per 
quart. The dealers whose names 
appear above had a spread of six 
cents per quart. This difference 
of three cents shows why some 
dealers do not want to enter the 
new plan. It reduces their pro- 


fits immediately and these excess 


profits would then be distributed 
proportionately amongst all ship- 
pers in the market because if they 
are paid into the pool the D. C. S. 
Company can order the dealers to 
pay a higher price than can be 
done otherwise. 


The method dealers are taking 
who do not want to part with the 
big profits is to go to their ship- 
pers and offer to make a split on 
the three cents or whatever ‘it 
may happen to be. They realize 
they are up against it and cannot 
keep from entering the pool un- 
less they can pull enough shippers 
away from the D. C. S. Company 
to keep themselves running in this 
way. 

The worst feature is there are 
some producers who do not realize 
the situation and can be induced 
to make an arrangement of this 
kind thinking they can secure a 

ent or two more per gallon than 
the organization can secure. 


At the meeting to be held with 
these dealers the D. C. S. Company 
intends to make its position known 
in this matter and that is it will 
not allow any condition to exist 


for any length of time whereby 


the members of the organization 
are placed in a less favorable posi- 
tion than the non-member or pro- 
ducer who will not co-operate. It 
also intends to make it understood 
that no longer will the D. C. S. 
Company allow a condition to 
exist whereby the dealers who co- 
operate with the D. C. S. Company 
are placed to a disadvantage with 
those who do not cooperate. 


At this writing we have no idea 
as to what the outcome of the 
meeting will be. If all these deal- 
ers cannot be lined up and there 
is any tendency of producers to 
make separate contracts with 
dealers who do not cooperate with 
the organization, then the D. C. S. 
Company will have to abandon 
the pooling plan for the present 
and troubles will begin. 

In event the D. C. S. Company 
has to abandon the plan, dealers 
who have a large volume of sur- 
plus milk declare they will be 
obliged to buy all their supply at 
a manufacturing price Which 
would represent about the Class IT 
price of last month, $1.39 at coun- 
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Directors Call Pittsburgh Dealers Together 


try plants, or in event it is neces- 
sary to pay a higher price than 
this to producers they will be 
obliged to turn off a great num- 
ber of their producers. In the 
event of turning off of shippers it 
will mean that nearly all the local 
shippers of country plant dealers 
will be without a market and 
probably eight or ten eountry 
plants will be elosed down or 
placed on a cream basis. 


Should the plan of turning off 
shippers be adopted, the D. C. S. 
Company knows that within a few 
weeks this milk will again find its 
way into the markets at reduced 
prices and this will immediately 
reduce the whole price to a manu- 
facturing basis any -way. 


If a situation of this kind de- 
velops, the D. C. S. Company will 
probably meet it immediately by 
allowing a manufacturing prize to 
prevail for all the milk and then 
forcing down the consumer price 
to a point whereby the dealers 
who do not handle manufactured 
milk will be suffering such losses 
as-to drive them out of business. 
This will catch the very fellows 
who are refusing to get into the 
new plan and after they have 
enough it is probable the D. C. S. 
Company could again take up the 
pooling plan and commence build- 
ing up produeer prices again. 


This article is as plain a state- 


ment of the present situation as~ 


ean be written. It is one that 
ought to be studied by every milk 
producer who receives the Re- 
porter for the trend of affairs in 
the next sixty days is going to 
mean a good many dollars either 
in pocket or out of pocket to every 
one. If the pooling plan cannot be 
continued it probably means very 
Jow milk prices for several months. 
If it ean be continued it probably 
does not mean profitable prices 
for some time but it will at least 
allow producers to continue until 
the markets can be built up to a 
profitable basis again. 


Right at this time the value of 
cows, the value of dairy farms and 
the income of labor and the size 
of the milk check is being jeopar- 
dized by a few milk dealers who 
still want to continue their war 


ee 


Two 


profits, and a few milk producers 
who want to get a little more than 
their neighbors. 

Neither of these are going to be 
a reality to those who show such 


IE 


selfish interests for ‘unless - the 
whole industry can profit the time 


-has come when each one engaged 


will have to suffer proportion- 


ately. 


J. H. ©. LYON 


who is a candidate for Congress 
for the 19th District of Ohio, sub- 
mits the following platform for 
the consideration of the voters: 


ist—Law Enforcement. 


2nd—A strong Merchant Mar- 
ine to carry American products to 
all parts of the world. 


3rd—Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States auth- 
orizing uniform marriage and 
divorcee law, correcting existing 
evils. 

4th—A protective Tariff equal 
to the difference between the cost 
of production in the United States 
and the cost of production abroad, 
plus the cost of transportation, 
thus maintaining American stand- 
ards of living. 


5th—Lake Erie to Ohio River 
Canal via Mahoning, Ashtabula 
and Trumbull counties to be built 
at Federal expense. 


6th—Reorganization of govern- 
mental activities so as to secure 
greater efficiency and a reduction 
of expenditures. 


7th—Simplification of Ineome 
Tax Laws. 


. 8th—Maintaining of vocational 

training for disabled soldiers. 
Soldiers’ bonus. Better salaries 
for postal employees. 


9th—Reduction in the number 
of United States Congressmen 
from 435 to a workable member- 
ship. Repeal the law whereby 
Congressmen draw 20c¢ per mile 
for traveling expenses. 


10th—Extension of the activi- 
ties of the United States Bureau 
of Markets so as to bring the far- 
mer and consumer closer together 
and thus secure a higher price to 
the farmer and a lower price to 
the consumer. 


11th—Dependable and efficient 
representation to the end that the 
Western Reserve of Ohio shall be 
one of the most prosperous dis- 
tricts in the United States. 


I pledge my best efforts and 


ability to bring this District back 
to the position it once occupied 
under the representation of such 
men as Joshua Giddings, Jas. A. 
Garfield, Ezra B. Taylor, William 
McKinley and Robt. W. Taylor. 


NEW PLAN—OUTCOME OF 
EXPERIENCE 


Milk producers in this district 
should consider the new selling 
plan to be the outgrowth of ex- 
perience during four years past 
in the attempt of producers to 
market their product the most ad- 
vantageously. i 

During the time there has been 
a multitude of problems arising 
from the extraordinary conditions 
of war time production and mar- 
keting. Many of those who have 
had to meet and solve these prob- 
lems are men who are still active 
in the D. C. S. Company and from 
their experience are probably the 
best fitted to meet the problems 

f co-operative marketing. 


These same men have been the 
nes who have had much to do in 
formulating the pooling plan and 
in their judgment it offers the best 
solution to co-operative marketing 
and is entirely within the natural 
laws of common sense and sue- 
cessful selling of milk. 


Since the plan has been ad- 
vanced there has been many stor- 
ies circulated, some of which have 
been published, and these. have 
severely criticized the plan and no 
doubt had a tendency to raise dis- 
sention amongst D. C. 8. Company 
stockholders. 

One of the statements circulated 
tended to leave the impression the 
pooling plan would increase the 
surplus and another that selling 
the same product at two prices is 
contrary to the laws of econom- 
ies. 
Hither of these two coriclusions 
are entirely incorrect and should 
not be considered as arising from 
well informed sources. 


From the standpoint of increas- 
ing or decreasing surplus the im- 
portant factor is price and over a 
period of time will be the deciding 
one. The pooling plan recognizes 
this and accordingly places the 
price on surplus at a point which 
will discourage or encourage its 
production according to the judg- 
ment of the producer as to its de- 
gree of remuneration. 

The pooling plan contemplates 
the distribution of supply amongst 
dealers in such a manner as to 
maintain the proper balance more 
closely and prevent insofar as pos- 
sible the soliciting of increased 
production by some dealers while 
others are swimming in milk. It 
also contemplates protection and 
holding of the home market 
against the encroachments of out- 
side supply to a greater degree 
than has formerly existed. 


To those who have been hand- 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTE: 


ling these problems during the 


past four years it appears the new 
plan will more successfully dis- 
courage an overproduction of 
milk than the former plan with 
less hardship upon those who pro- 
duce milk. : 

Prices on quantity are always 
customary in selling. The mer- 
chant or manufacturer always 
gives a price incentive to move 
surplus stock and it is not neces- 
sary to go farther than the pub- 
lishing business to give an illus- 
tration of the effect of giving an 
advertiser a reduced rate on the 
second thousand inches of adver- 
tising space even though it is the 
same commodity and of the same 
class. 

Members of the D. C. 8. Com 
pany should not form conclusions 
from misleading statements which 
circulate from uninformed sources 
and for the best interests of the 
organization should discourage 
their circulation. The less outside 
interference, the better the D. C. 
S. Company can manage market- 
ing problems for the best interests 
of milk producers. 


ment are closed. 


money. 


Combined Resources © 


Over 35 Millions 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO — 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Da . y 


Credit or Debit? | 


Upon which side of the books are you, the 
credit or debit side? If you are on the credit — 
side many opportunities are open; if you are 
on the debit side many avenues of advance- 


Except in rare cases you are the only hu- 
man being that put yourself on the credit 
side, and you can do it only by spending less 
than you earn and systematically saving — 


Open a savings account here today and 
get on the credit side. 


Doltar Savings & Trust G0, 
| Fis Raloal Ban. 


DISCONTINUE SOME 
"DAIRY EFFORT — 


There is a fast developing ten- 
dency to discontinue some of the 
dairying effort in this territory 
and this is an encouraging sign. — 

There are no promises for some 
time in the future to lead the 
average milk producer to increase 
or even continue present dairy 
effort. There is every reason for 
placing some effort in other lines 
to secure farm income although 
these should not cause producers 
to abandon the dairy herd. 
stead, the producer who will com 
out best in the end is the one who 
will look forward to better dairy 


income two or three years off and 
arrange his farm affairs in th 
direction. : 

Particular attention should no 
be given to disposal of cows of 
big appetites and small milk and 
butterfat production. Prospects 
are that feed costs will eat up a 
considerable portion of milk sales 
income during this fall and win 
ter except from cows of fairh 
good producing quality. i 
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J. EUGENE ROBERTS 


Candidate for Congress, 19th 
District 


epublican Primaries, August 8, 
(1922. 
_ He started as a newsboy, sell- 
ing papers after school, working 
his way through school. -Worked 
several years in open hearth de- 
partment of the steel industries, 
after which he taught school. Now 
practicing criminal law in Youngs- 
town, 604 Home Savings & Loan 
Building. A member of Nathan 
Hale Chapter of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. Selected 


now on the National Platform of . 


the American Legion, as one of 
its platform speakers, and Chap- 
lain of the Legion Post. 

He is the youngest criminal 
lawyer practicing at the Ohio Bar. 


HAS D. C. S. COMPANY EN- 
_  COURAGED SURPLUS? 


_ Milk producers who have been 
engaged in dairying for a number 
of years are quite a little alarmed 
about what has seemed a_ con- 
stantly increasing surplus during 
the past few years. 
rs Ten years ago the smaller city 
markets were supplied by dairy 
farmers within a radius of a few 
miles from the city and the terri- 
tory was largely determined by 
the distance the horse and wagon 
could travel to get the milk in. 
he larger markets had railroad 
Shipments and the shipping point 
Was generally surrounded by 
ery farms within a radius where 
the producer could readily hitch 
up the gray mare and make de- 
livery every day. Some of the 
large buyers in important markets 
had country plants and generally 
Tor a limited distanee around 
: these plants each farmer produced 
milk but beyond the point where 
he route wagon could travel 
dily the farmers had to remain 
mtent with selling cream and 
aising hogs. 
Ten years has brought quite a 
hange in that each city is sur- 
ounded with a net work of good 
oads extending into the back 
untry for many miles. A good 
e truck can travel back into the 
try for miles and pick up 
quantities of milk which 
; erly was held there by the 


~ 


inability of both dobin to travel 
the mud roads. and make delivery 
in the necessary time. 

Likewise, good roads have in- 
ereased the gathering territory 
around country plants and_ the 
farmer who had formerly to be 
content in selling cream and rais- 
ing hogs ean now reach the fluid 
milk market with but little if any 
additional expense over those who 
formerly had the mud road and 
old dobin protection. 

This new development in trans- 
portation has opened vast terri- 
tories to fluid milk production and 
made it possible for them to com- 
pete on an equal basis with the 
close in shipper. It has increased 
the surplus of fluid milk markets 
and the premium which used to be 
had by producers on fluid milk 
ee ean no longer be obtain- 
ed. 

Another contributing factor to 
an increased fluid milk supply has 
been the efforts of various agen- 
cies during the war period to in- 
erease production of all food sup- 
plies. 

The only influence the D. C. S. 
Company may have had is that if 
prices they have secured have 
been remunerative the natural re- 
sult would be an increased pro- 
duction. No person can justify 
himself in laying up a kick of 
that kind. 


PILGRIMS TO POLAND CHINA 
MECCA 


One thousand Poland -China pil- 
grims, from several states in the 
Corn Belt, wended their ways to 
Blue Ball, Warren County, Ohio, 


recently where a granite monu- 


ment was unveiled to memorial- 
ize the writing of the first pedi- 
gree. 

The pienie was held on the W. 
C. Hankinson farm, near the old 
log house in which the first pedi- 
grees were worked out and Mrs. 
Hannah Hankinson, wife of the 
man who wrote them, unveiled the 
monument. 

An exact copy of the first pedi- 
gree and other valuable papers 
were sealed in the base of the 
shaft. — 

The bronze tablet on the shaft 
bore the following inscription: 
“‘The first pedigree of a Poland 
China hog was written on this 


_ farm in August, 1876, by W. C. 


Hankinson, owner of the farm and 
Carl Freigav, compiler of the or- 
iginal record. 

‘This strictly American breed 
of swine originated within a 
radius of a few miles of this place 
and in the making occupied the 
period covered from 1816 to 1850. 
The first pedigree was printed in 
1878. This monument was erect- 
ed by the Poland China Breeders’ 
Association, and unveiled June 15, 
1922.’ 

The Poland China breed was not 
named for ten years after these 
first pedigrees were written, and 
from a few breeders with a small 
number of these ‘‘kind of hogs,’’ 
the number of Poland China 
breeders now numbers thousands 
and Poland China swine are legion 
and are pre-eminently the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Mortgage Lifter.’’ 
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DUNCAN LIVINGSTONE 


Republican Candidate 


for 


SHERIFF 


OF MAHONING COUNTY 
Primaries August 8th, 1922 
. WILL APPRECIATE YOUR VOTE 


Dana’s Musical Institute 


WARREN, OHIO 


THE ONLY UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC IN THE WORLD 
Fifty-fourth year 
OPENS MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th, 1922 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 


For Information, Address 


Lynn B. Dana, President 


per gallon buys the highest 
$2.85 grade house vaint. 


If you can’t drive to our focal factory, 
just phone or write for Color Card—we 
mail it. Then you order by phone or mail 
and get Guaranteed Paint that is Fresh 
and you save Money dealing direct. 

THE MAHONING PAINT & OIL CoO. 


Factory and Office—653 Jones St. 
M-4541; Auto. 7145 
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Farms! arms! Faro, ! 
We have farms in Mahoning, Columbiana, Trumbull, Stark and Portage Counties. 
We can sell you farms at farm prices, all sizes and locations. We have several 
farms we can exchange on city preperties, either business or dwelling. We can ar- 
range terms on all of our farms, some of them with all stock, crops and imple- 
ments. See our select list before buying. TAYLOR & BURKHOLDER, 412 Home 
Gavings & Loan Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. Bell, Federal 6298, Ohio State 4227. 


Headquarters For Farm Bargains 


OFFICE ’PHONES: Auto. 4208—Main 5416 


RESIDENCE: Auto. 12829 


HALEY & SULLIVAN 


VETERINARIANS 


Graduates of Ohio State University 
OFFICE: 213 EK. Boardman &St. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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W A N T E f) FARMS wherever this pub- 
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CITY PROPERTY TO TRADE 
VAN GORDER ¥ 
31 N. Champion St. Bell 916; Auto. 6363. Res., County 54 
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Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 


lication reaches. 
buyers for farms of all sizes 
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‘Entered as second else matter, April 5, 
1920, at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., un- 
der Act of Congress, March 38, 1879. 
Office of Publication 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


i 
For Year 


Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
‘all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the’ general field of farm publications. 
Our members are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 

The Official Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


July 5, 1922 
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PITTSBURGH OFFICE 


' Pittsburgh Office address of The 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany is Room 509 Nixon Bldg., Corner 
6th Ave., and Wm. Penn Place, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 


_ WILK PRICES FOR JULY 


District No. 1—Pittsburgh price 
on Class I milk will continue at 
$1.91 country plants, and 24¢ 
direct shipped, 3.5 milk with 5e 
butterfat differential. 

District No. 2—Wheeling prices 
for delivered milk same as Pitts- 
burgh. 

District No. 38—Youngstown, 
Warren, Niles and Girard prices 
will probably be increased to 20 
or 22 cents for Class I milk, al- 
though settlement has not been 
entirely arranged. 

Distriet No. 4—Ashtabula price 
for Class I milk 20 cents per gal- 
lon 3.5 milk delivered. 5¢ butter- 
fat differential. Class II price 20 
per cent above Chicago 92 score 
extra butter market. : 


NEW BOARD MEMBERS 
ELECTED 


Tabulation of election returns 
shows the following members 
elected to the Board for the com- 
ing term: 

P. 8S. Brenneman, Jefferson. 

John Kampf, Rome. 

W.S. Wise, Saegertown. 

W. W. Bullard, Andover. 

J. B. Atkinson, Wheeling. 


Mr. Wise received the highest 
number of votes amongst the new 
board members elected and will 
fill the vacancy on the present 
Board until September caused by 
the resignation of A. W. Place. 

His election to the Board is of 
great satisfaction to many because 
of his past experience as a board 
member and the knowledge of the 
work, 

Mr. Bullard has been a member 


of the Advisory Council, repre- 


Wis eee 


AOS Nels 
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senting the Andover Loeal, -and 
his election was largely influenced 
by other members of the Council 
who recognized the active part 
taken in the Council meetings. 


Mr. Atkinson has been one of 
the leaders in the Wheeling dis- 
trict and much of the work accom- 
plished there has resulted from 
his constant attention for several 
years. 

The retiring members of the 
Board are Robert Cox, of Dorset, 
and W. J. Wilson, of Imperial. 
Mr. Cox received a large number 
of votes notwithstanding his re- 
quest at the time of nomination to 
be relieved from the work the 
coming year. Mr. Wilson would 
not allow his name to appear this 
year for re-election which was a 
disappointment to a great many. 
He has taken an active part in the 
work for a number of years and 
his understanding of the local 
shipper territory around Pitts- 
burgh was most valuable to the 
Board... It is probable Mr. Wilson 
can be induced to continue a very 
close relationship in local shipper 
problems and in this respect con- 
tinue to serve the organization in 
a most beneficial way. 

To both Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Cox, we are sure the D. C. S. 
Company appreciates their past 
efforts and regrets their inability 
to continue in a more active way. 


NEW DAIRY COUNCIL 
POSTERS 


Dear Mr. White: 


Here are three of our most re- 
cent posters which we now have 
in the form of window posters 
and street car cards. 

We now have under way the 
preparation of these posters into 
large billboard posters, size 9 feet 
by 20 feet. This is the regular 24- 
sheet size poster. 

We will be very glad to have 
you mention these posters in your 
journal. We will send a compli- 
mentary set of these posters to 
anyone requesting them. 

You possibly know that we al- 
ready have three splendid bill- 
board posters available. These 
are being used in numerous cities 
throughout the country at the 
present time where milk cam- 
paigns are being conducted. 

We want to take this opportuni- 
ty of thanking you for your splen- 
did support in the work of the 
Council and we trust this item will 
prove of sufficient interest to be 
given space in your publication. 

Very sincerely yours, 
National Dairy Council._ 


ACTUAL MONEY 


you guard carefully, but eyesight, the 
greatest and most valuable form ef 
personal wealth, is oftem handled as 


earelessly as though it were se much 


sand. 

Let the Bank Care for Your Money 
Let Me Care for Yeur EYES 

I am competent, reliable and cour- 

teous. I do what I promise, premise 

nothing I cannot do. A trial will 

convince you. 


PHRRWY 
Phene 1087-R 


Market St. WARREN, OHIO 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES 
IN MAHONING COUNTY 


Se 


JOHN G. COOPER 


Candidate for Renomination for 


CONGRESS 


19th DISTRICT 


Subject to the decision of the Republi- 
can Primaries, August 8th 


ED. L. DONAHAY 
REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR 


SHERIFF 


Has represented Mahoning County twe 
terms in the State Legislature, and 
if his record was satisfactory he asks 
the support of yourself and friends, 
AUGUST Sth. 


a 


FRANK H. VOGAN 


CANDIDATE FOR 


COUNTY TREASURER 
FORMERLY CHIEF DEPUTY 


Republican Primaries, August 8th, 1922 
Your Support Solicited 


FORD H. CANFIELD 
CHIEF DEPUTY CLERK OF COURTS 
Is a Candidate for . 


Clerk of Courts of Common Pleas 


Republican Primaries, August 8, 1922 
Your Support Will Be Appreciated 


SQUIRE CHARLES W. MARTIN 
of Boardman Township 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR 
CLERK OF COURTS 


Primaries, August 8th, 1922 


Efficiency and Service Is Assured 


Your Vote and Support Will Be 
Appreciated 


A. B. MANNIX 


CANDIDATE FOR 
COUNTY COMMISSIONER 


Subject to Republican Primaries, 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 ~ 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES 
IN ASHTABULA COUNTY 


C. E. MATHEWS 


CANDIDATE FOR 


COUNTY RECORDER 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


If nominated and elected the office will 
be open every Saturday afternoon. 


The Support of Yourself and Friends 
Will Be Appreciated. 


| MAY A. RUGGLES 


NOW SERVING AS CHIEF DEPUTY 
IN THE TREASURER’S OFFICE 
SEEKS PROMOTION AS 


COUNTY TREASURER 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Support Solicited 


Your Support Solicited 


B. E. BRAINARD 


CANDIDATE FOR 
COUNTY TREASURER 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 : 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES 
IN TRUMBULL COUNTY _ 


Your Vote and Support Will Be 
Appreciated. ) 


HARRY Y. MURRAY 


DEPUTY COUNTY AUDITOR 
CANDIDATE FOR 


COUNTY AUDITOR 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
if AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Vote and Support Will Be 
: Appreciated. ; 


NELLIE B. ELDER 


18 YEARS DEPUTY 
CANDIDATE FOR 


COUNTY RECORDER 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


“Speak a Goo€ Word for Speak” 
He Will A-=preciate It 


RALPH R. SPEAK 


" CANDIDATE FOR 


COUNTY RECORDER 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
: AUGUST 8th, 1922 


HE WILL SERVE YOU WELL 


HARRY E. CHINNOCK 


CANDIDATE FOR 


SHERIFF 


Your Support Will Be Greatly 
Appreciated. 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Vote and Support Will Be 
Appreciated. 


MAY E. VAN HOUTER 


15 Years’ Experience as Deputy 
County Auditor a 


CANDIDATE FOR, 


COUNTY AUDITOR — 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Vote and Influence Will 
Be Greatly Appreciated. 


F. THAYER WOOD 
CANDIDATE FOR 
SHERIFF 
TRUMBULL COUNTY 
Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Support Will Be Greatly 3 
Appeciated. 


J. H. SEALY 


CANDIDATE FOR 


COUNTY RECORDER 


Subject to Republican Primaries 


AUGUST 8th, 1922 j 
ee 
Your Support Will Be Greatly 


Appreciated. 


J. S&S. HUGHES 
CANDIDATE FOR - 
COUNTY RECORDER 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


GEORGE H. PLATT. 
CANDIDATE FOR 
COUNTY COMMISSIONER 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Support Solicited 


Your Vote and Influence Will Be 
Greatly Appreciated j 


ISAAC B. JACOBS 4 
CANDIDATE FOR ~ . 
COUNTY COMMISSIONER % 
FOR TRUMBULL COUNTY _ 


Subject to the Decision of the Repub i 
can Primaries, AUG. 8, 1922 


HOWARD ©. WILLIAMS | 
CANDIDATE FOR 
COUNTY AUDITOR 


Subject to the decision of the Re 
lican Primaries, AUG. 8, 192 
YOUR SUPPORT IS SOLIC 


oe 


! 
_ During the last few weeks we 
have been noticing an increase in 
the price of gasoline. The method 
has been simple and_ effective. 
Ride up to a gasoline station and 
you notice a sign on the gasoline 
pump showing the price per gal- 
lon. The price has gone up a cent 
or two. No reason is given. You 
Breed a supply and you know the 
‘price is the same at every station 
so your tank is filled, the bill paid 
and the matter dropped. 

_ The price may go up or down 
with demand but supply does not 
make so much difference. The 
‘gasoline men are trained in mak- 
ing money and controlling the 
gasoline business. They keep a 
plentiful supply on hand and if 
the demand is running light the 
erude oil will keep in the wells or 
‘storage tanks until demand _in- 
esas and then the price goes 
up. The well drillers, men who 
tend the pumps and work in the re- 
fineries have nothing to say about 
how much gasoline will be pro- 
duced or what it is to sell for. 
When sales are profitable produc- 
tion booms by the order of a few 
men who direct or own the busi- 
ness. Otherwise the same men re- 
duce refining operations by tele- 
graph wire and wait until demand 
is better. 


In this there is control of out- 
put, sales and prices to the great- 
est extent by a few individuals 
who own or operate the business 
for the owners. Hard times do 
not stay with them for very long. 

Compare this to selling milk. 

Oil keeps in the ground or in 
tanks. Milk spoils in a few hours. 

Oil production is limited to cer- 
tain areas. Milk production can 
take place on every farm and a 
great many city lots. 
~The few men who establish 
prices for oil or gasoline also con- 
trol production. Those who estab- 
lish prices for milk depend on 
thousands of others to turn on or 
turn off the milk flow. 

When the prices for oil and 
gasoline are established they are 
uniform. No price cutting or 
other demoralizing practices com- 
mon to the milk business. 

The problems of milk selling are 
numerous and men who can suc- 
sessfully sell milk could easily run 
any business in the world. A few 
hours spent in the office of the D. 
0. 8. Company will readily con- 
vince anybody of this. 

The Board of Directors cannot 
levelop and handle the milk busi- 
iess along the same lines as the 
Standard Oil Company handles 
the oil business. There are too 
nany things beyond their control 
md perhaps one of the greatest 
1andicaps is the knowledge that 
vhat little control they do have 
nay at any time be reduced by 
he milk producers. One group of 
oducers want to sell milk on 
t, another wants to sell on a 
basis. One group wants 
r efforts toward improving 
ality of the product, another 
ip kick on cooling milk. Some 


want a high butterfat differential, 
others want it low. Some want 
their milk hauled, others want to 
haul themselves. Some want to 
employ a tester, others are satis- 
fied with the dealers test. Some 
want to ship by rail, others by 
truck. Some want the retail price 
raised, other want it lowered. 
Some want to keep surplus milk 
on the farm, some would rather 
sell at any price. Some want sur- 
plus sold on the Chicago butter 
market, some on the New York 
market and some don’t want it 
sold on either market. 


Some have faith in the ability of 
their officers, some lack faith in 
anything. Some will abide by the 
wish of the majority, some want 
their own way or none at all. Some 
will regard their contract with the 
organization and others throw it 
in the waste basket as quick as 
seat. 


These things are only mentioned 
to show the difference in opinions 
and actions that arise amongst ten 
thousand dairy farmers and where 
the place of control exists. Con- 
trol of the milk business to a 
Standard Oil efficiericy lies with 
ten thousand members of the D. 
C. S. Company and their ability 
to do things the same way at the 
right time. 

When the Board of Directors 
are sure the membership will sup- 
port a. proposition 100 per cent., 
they hesitate very little in start- 
ing something. Where they have 
discord and members who will do 
as they please, things move along 
pretty slow. ‘ 

The D. C. S. Company members 
have shown a greater degree of 
loyalty and inclination to work 
together than has existed in most 
other similar organizations, but 
yet there can be more gain if this 
desirable feature can be further 
developed. The Local organiza- 
tions have no greater work than 
the development of loyalty and a 
spirit of united effort amongst 
members. This is the foundation 
on which the organization can 
grow in strength and power to 
control the dairy business for pro- 
fitable returns. 


Demonstration Cheese Works 
Burns; To Be Rebuilt 


Fire, the cause unknown, lev- 
elled to the ground the Trail 
Cheese factory in Holmes County 
on the night of May 13. This was 
the first co-operative Swiss cheese 
plant to undertake demonstration 


work in better schweitzer making . 


with University and Federal 
workers, and barely two weeks 
before it burnt, it had been desig- 
nated as one of the four factories 
at which such work is to be con- 
tinued this year. 

John Lengacher, the manager, 
wired at once to Prof. Robert B. 
Stoltz, saying that the reconstruc- 
tion would be rushed and request- 
ing no change in the placing of 
the demonstration. No change is 
contemplated. 
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A Difference in Control 


Used 


Automobiles 


We at all times have cars of 
many makes that are in guaran- 
teed condition, which are priced 
very low for quick sale. Here is 
an example: 


A Cole-8 touring car, 7-Passen- 
ger, in fine condition, at $600.00. 


Call and look us over. 


The Dietrich 
Motor Car Co. 


845-849 Wick Ave. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


WHERE HONESTY RULES 
Hupmobile—Cole 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We have installed a 5-ton Lan- 
dis Grinding Machine for grind- 
ing all kinds of crank shafts, 
piston rings, pins, etc. We also 
have the latest improved Cylinder 
Grinder. 

We assume absolute responsi- 
bility on all work turned out. 
Auto Trucks, tractors, gas en- 
gines and any kind of work in 
the capacity of the machines will 
be handled under. the personal 
supervision of F. M. Goldrick, 

We are distributors for Case 
Cars, Tractors and all kinds of 
Farm Power Machinery. 


Myers-Lee MotorCo. 


2812 Market St. Youngstown, O. 
Automatic Phone, 8822 


|) YVR 
Equip your premises 
with a water system 


We are agents for the Duro 
Water Systems either electric or 
gasoline driven, automatic con- 
trol. 

There is no reason why you 
should not have the convenience 
of City Water on your farm at a 
low cost of installation. Write 
us your requirement and get an 
estimate. 

Shallow and deep water wells 
drilled at pre-war prices. We 
earry a full line of pump repairs. 


ARTHUR EVANS 
1764 Market St., Youngstown, O. 
Federal 2621—Automatic 4437 
Residence Auto. 79733. 
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F. W. THOMPSON 


General Auctioneer 
Res. Phone 2075-L 


Res, 432 Stiles Ave. Warren, Ohio 


B. R. PECK 
Licensed Auctioneer 
Jefferson, Ohio 


Five 


Notice to Wagon and 
Buggy Owners 


We have a fine line of buggy wheels 
and light wagon wheels, axles, springs, 
fifth wheels and irons of all kinds for 
buggies and wagons. Shafts, both heavy 
and light, buggy bodies, cushion. 
springs at reasonable prices. Two sec- 
ond-hand vans, one heavy truck wagon, 
one closed cab for two ton Master 
Truck. We also build special truck 
bodies of all kinds. We cut down solid 
truck wheels to pneumatics, can fur- 
nish all kinds of new truck wheels. 
Buggys and wagons repaired and paint- 
ed. Springs for-2 to 5 ton trucks at 
very low prices. 


Give us a call when in town and see 


for yourself. Can furnish and put on 
rubber buggy tires. 


Kuhns Carriage Co. 


554 Hilker St. Youngstown, O. 
Near Oakhill Cemetery 


jem a 


New and Used Cars 


We are agents for the Auburn 
Beauty Six, the most serviceable 
car on the market for the price. 

In used cars we have a large 
stock to select from at prices that 
are bargains. We do not cover 
up defects with paint and putty, 
you will find the car just as we 
represent it. 


Mahoning Avenue Aubum 


Sales & Service Co. 


1607 Mahoning Avenue 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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RADIO 


We carry a complete stock of 
high grade radio equipment. 
Everything from a switch point 
to a completely installed outfit. 
Special sets made to order. Mail 
orders solicited. Prompt service. 


Mahoning Radio Co. 


Market at Evergreen 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0O. 
Main 6400 
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WANTED—Girls and boys to 
work all or part time selling our 
Little Wonder polisher. Sells on 
sight. 20 per cent profit on each 
one sold. Don’t delay. Send 25¢ 
for sample and go to work. Ad- 
dress, Youngstown Distributing 
Agency, Lock Box 226, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


WANTED—Ladies who wish to 
earn easy money at home by work- 
ing all or spare time selling new 
four-in-one bag. Sells on sight. 
Send one dollar for complete out- 
fit and go to work. Address, 
Youngstown Distributing Agency, 
Lock Box 226, Youngstown, Ohio. 


When devils will their blackest 
sins put on, they do suggest at first 
with heavenly shows. 


Six 
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ANIMALS NOW BEING USED BY THE NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


If You Want to Know the Real Difference Between Butter and Oleomar- 


, In the work of the National 
‘Dairy Council it has been found 
‘advisable to secure animals and 
to feed them various diets in or- 
der to let the public see the effects 
of good diets versus poor diets. 
This story has been told in sci- 
entifie terms with purified food 
substances but the public have not 
had an opportunity of seeing for 
themselves actual animals fed on 


ordinary, common foods. Some of 


X 


the animals now in hand are be- 
ing fed on common ordinary oleo- 
margarine, others on butter, and 
so on As a result of the necessi- 
ty of telling this story in ordinary 
every-day language, the National 
Dairy Council is now using scores 
of chickens, rats, and puppy dogs. 
The first city to use these animals 
was Cleveland, the second city 
was Saginaw and the third city is 
Milwaukee. 


CHICAGO MILK MARKETING 
COMPANY 


(This article is copied from a 

recent issue of Hoard’s Dairyman. 
—Hditor.) 
, The report of the Committee of 
Nine, selected to lay plans for re- 
organizing the Chicago Co-opera- 
tive Marketing Company, was 
printed in our issue of May 12 
and in the issue of May 19 we pub- 
lished the new contract. The un- 
fortunate situation in which the 
Marketing company found itself 
at the end of last year, caused the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the Illinois Agricultural 
Association to offer their assist- 
ance in restoring it to its former 
position. The new plan and con- 
tract are now ready for accept- 
ance by the milk producers in the 
Chicago territory. 

Among the milk producers there 
exists considerable apprehension 
as to whether a co-operative mar- 


(war tax included) delivered. 
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garine, See the Animals 


The National Dairy Council had 
four of these animals at the An- 
nual Convention of the Holstein 
Friesian Association, which was 
held in Kansas City June 5th to 
10th. 

In the case of the animals fed 
oleomargarine rather than butter, 
it is interesting to note that the 
oleomargarine fed animals are but 
one-third the size of the butter 
fpd animals iat the age of six 
weeks, the oleomargarine fed ani- 
mals showing eye weaknesses, loss 
of hair, weakness of skeleton, and. 
other physical defects. 

One of the most striking exper- 
iments which is being conducted 
on chickens shows that the ordin- 
ary chicken feeds are rather faul- 
ty, but when supplemented with 
milk the chickens show remark- 
able improvement in growth. 

These various animals are used 


keting company can succeed. This 
state of mind has been brought 


about partly by the failure of the 


present Marketing Company to 
fulfill the extravagant promises 
made by those who were advocat- 
ing its formation and by poor 
management. It was unfortunate 
that the promoters and those in 
charge of the Marketing Company 
were so impractical and visionary 
in the true purpose of marketing. 
These men became convineed that 
if the producers were organized, 
they would be able to fix the price 
of milk at any figure they chose. 
But they failed to recognized that 
the consumer has a part in deter- 
mining the price of a commodity 
and if the price of milk were put 
too high there would be a decrease 
in consumption and an inerease in 
production. This is what took 
place and was the start of the 
Marketing Company’s trouble. 


If the leaders and directors of 
the Marketing Company had un- 


One and One-Half Tons 


With Continental RED SEAL MOTOR, electrical system, lighting, starting, and spot light. 
Pneumatic cord tires, 35x5 front, 38x7 rear, wheel base 140 inches. 
and speedometer, open cab with windshield and either stake or open express body. Price $1875 


GRANT SIx CARS. 


Touring $1450, Roadster $1450, Coupe $1975, Sedan $2050, delivered. Fully equipped, 5 
cord tires, front bumper, stop light, snubbers, parking light and heater. 


G. A. BROCKWAY 


1742 MARKET ST., YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


DEALERS: South Side Garage, Sharon, Pa.; Charles Brown, East iayerpeal 0.; C. O. Smith, New 
Middletown, 0.; Lambon Garage, Salem, Ohio, 
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in displays in various store win- 
dows and the message is told by 
the use of placards. The public 
becomes so vitally interested in 
these animals that the business 
stores clamor to get the animals 
exhibited in their windows be- 
cause of the vast crowds which are 
drawn to the stores where these 
animals are shown. 


Some people will not admit that 
foods will effect children like they 
will effect rats, but when they see 
that improper diets are not only 
effecting rats but chickens, dogs 
and other species of animals they 
cannot hely but begin to recog- 

‘e that similar results will fol- 
low in the ease of children. 


The National Dairy Council will 
gladly furnish additional infor- 
mation on these animals upon re- 
quest. 


derstood their duties they would 
not have been concerned about 
cost of production, but would have 
directed themselves to selling this 
milk at as high a price as the 
market would pay and absorb the 
supply. 

They might have been able, un- 
der right market conditions, to 
get a much greater price than the 
average cost of production and 
they might have found it neces- 
sary to sell for less than the aver- 
age cost of production. If the 
supply of milk is short and the de- 
mand large then there is oppor- 
tunity to sell at an attractive 
price. To ask a price that seems 
desirable to obtain is not a basis 
for determining the market price 
of milk. But this is the basis upon 
which the old management of the 
Marketing Company determined 
the price of milk and this was the 
rock upon which the Marketing 
Company was wrecked. Any com- 
pany trying this system of fixing 
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GRANT TRUCKS 


An Economical, Long Lived, Dependable Truck 


A 


Power tire pump, motometer 
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prices. will sooner or la 
with the same fate. : 
- One question will dow the f 
lacy of this plan of determining 
prices. It is this: What individ- 
ual, company, or agency will buy 
the surplus milk which the market 
will not absorb at the fixed price. 
No one will buy an article just 
because it is offered for sale, un- 
less he has use for it at the price 
asked or unless he feels he can 
sell it again at a profit. 3 

These simple and elementary 
facts that govern prices, but which 
the management of the Marketing 
Company failed to recognize, 
brought it to near destruction. 
They were, in short, poor mana- 
gers. 


Mo Me Meee 
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A USED CARs 


Is as Reliable as 
the Firm Selling It 


The Madwick = 
Motor Sales Co. § 


Jordan and Cleveland Six 
Dealers #§ 


Wick and Logan Aves. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Te 
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THE 


Jefferson Real Estate C 


Jefferson, Ohio — 


7 


When we can sell you, nice lev 
fertile farms, with a small pa. 
ment down, balance same as rent. 
Write us your wants. 

i 


A Reliable Place to | 


a New or Used 


THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


H. F. BLACK 


751 Elm St 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Authorized Ford Ag ats 
Bell M 6780-6781 


EXPER 


Comparison of Buckwheat Mid- 

_ dlings and Gluten Feed for 

Milk Production 

_ Since buckwheat middlings and 
gluten feeds are very similar in 
chemical composition, it has been 

a question as to whether these 


feeds could be interchanged with-— 


out seriously affecting milk pro- 
‘duction. In the spring of 1919, a 
feeding test was conducted to get 
some light on this point. 
_ Two grain mixtures, one of 
which was made up of one-half 
buckwheat middlings and the oth- 
er half gluten feed were compar- 
ed in a feeding test of ten weeks 
‘duration. Sixteen cows divided 
into two evenly balanced groups 
"were used in the test. 
~ he results of the test were 
‘slightly in favor of gluten feed. 
This slight superiority over buck- 
wheat middlings is not enough 
to be appreciable in average feed- 
ing practice and it is therefore 
‘concluded that buckwheat mid- 


~ duction. 
= Red Clover Silage 
In the spring of 1920 a trial of 


x . 

eight weeks duration was carried 

out for the purpose of determining 
the feeding value of silage com- 


posed of two-thirds red clover and 


one-third timothy. Twelve cows © 


in’ milk production were used in 
this test. The idea was to deter- 
“mine whether a ration with the 
roughage made up of mixed hay 
‘silage in connection with hay 
“would be a better one for milk 
_ production than a ration with hay 
-asthe sole roughage. 

‘ Results of the trial indicated 


clearly that the red clover silage 
ration was much superior to the 
* straight hay as roughage. It is, 
therefore concluded that when 
corn is not available for the silo 
it would be advisable to ensile red 
clover for dairy cattle feeding 
_ rather than to have no silage at 
all. 
Canada Field Pea and Oat Silage 
Canada field peas and oats as 
-asummer silage became a subject 
of investigation in 1919. A feed- 
‘ing test of six weeks duration in 
_ which this kind of silage was com- 
pared with corn silage was car- 
ried out. 
Sixteen cows diyided into two 
evenly balanced groups were used 
in this test. One group when 
changed from corn silage to oat 
and pea silage produced 18.3 per 
cent less milk on the latter ration. 


pound of grain fed to this group 
was 3.59 lbs. for corn silage and 
3.32 lbs. for oat and pea silage. 
The other group when changed 
from an oat and pea silage ration 
to a corn silage ration produced 
nly 1.2 per cent less milk on the 
er ration despite the advance 
actation. The amount of milk 


on * iat Sirk nes 


produced per pound of grain fed 
to this group was 3.31 lbs. for oat 
and pea silage as compared to 
3.55 lbs. for corn silage. 

_ The results indicated clearly 
that the oat and pea silage was 
not equal in feeding value to corn 
silage. An experiment is now in 
progress to determine whether a 
ration containing oat and pea sil- 
age is better than one containing 
no silage at all. 

A Comparison of Corn Silage 
With Corn and Soy Bean 
Silage for Milk Pro- 
duction 


A popular belief has existed for 
several years in different sections 
of Pennsylvania that silage made 
of a mixture of corn and soy beans 
would be quite advantageous for 
milk production because of the ex- 
tra protein carried by the beans. 

In the spring of 1919 a feed- 
ing test of three months duration 
was carried out in order to com- 
pare such a silage mixture with 
ordinary corn silage for milk pro- 
duction. 

Sixteen cows divided into two 


_evenly balanced groups were used 


in the test. The results of the trial 
gave evidence that the silage 
mixture was- not superior to 
straight corn silage for milk pro- 
duction. When ‘tthe cows were 
changed from one silage to the 
other in the different feeding per- 
iods, no appreciable effect on the 
milk production was observed. 

In ‘the fall of 1920, a feeding 
test similar to the previous one 
was conducted for a period of 
twelve weeks. Twelve cows in 
milk were used in this test. The 
silage mixture in this instance con- 
tained exactly 30 per cent of 
green soy bean forage and 70 per 

ent of green corn forage. 

The general results of this tria! 
were much the same as those of 
the previous one. There was a 
slight margin in favor of the corn 
and soy bean mixture, but not 
enough however, to warrant the 
extra trouble and expense of pro- 
ducing the corn and soy bean sil- 
age. 

Sunflower Silage 

In the fall of 1919 an investi- 
gation of three months duration 
was carried out to get some light 
on the feeding value of sunflower 
silage. Fourteen cows divided in- 
to two evenly balanced groups 
were used in the test. Two ra- 
tions were fed, each containing 
erain and hay of the same quality 
while one included sunflower sil- 
age and the other oridnary corn 
silage. 

The results of this test were en- 
tirely in favor of the corn silage. 
The sunflower silage proved to be 
very unpalatable and it was quite 
difficult to get the cows to eat suf- 
ficient quantities of it. They de- 
clined in milk production quite 
rapidly on the sunflower silage 
and when changed to corn silage 
they improved immediately. 


{ an, , 


IMENT STATION REPORT 
OF PENNA. STATE COLLEGE 
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The CURTIS 
Vacuum Milk Can 


If you haven’t a copy of our circular describing the 
principle of construction of this new and improved 
milk can, write for it today. The CURTIS VACUUM 
MILK CAN is of such importance to the industry that 
every dairyman will want to know of it. Saves milk, 
saves money, saves life. Literature free for the ask- 
ing—a postal request will do. 

CURTIS MANUFACTURING Co. 


1040 W. 12th St. ERIE, PA. 
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A Silo That Will Stand For Yeav: 


Build tt Yourself by the 


EC SR OIN I 


"BEST SILO ON EARTH’, 


N 


You don’t have to be an expert to build a Better silo than 

c you can 
buy... The _TECKTONIUS METHOD gives you an absolutely 
rigid, air-tight silo fitted with the exclusive TECKTONIUS 
pu Rens ye that oe at all four corners. Also automatic adjust- 
ing hoop fasteners that take care of expansion and contraction. 
The TECKTONIUS super cable and base stave anchorage system 
prevents creeping and tipping. 


Backed by a 5-year guarantee. Ask fora demonstration and prices. 


The Western Reserve Lumber Co. 


Lumber Dealers 


MILL & YARDS 
WARREN, OHIO 
NILES, OHIO 
GIRARD, OHIO 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO 


Mathews Cut-Rate MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS’ 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials, 


116 E. FEDERAL ST. 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE PARK THEATRE 


pe | oe ee ee eee 0 eee 8 me 8 es es ae ee ee ee ee eee —<—< beg 


Full line of typewriters, all makes from $25 up. Agents for Oliver 
and Remington Portable. Supplies for all machines. 


We repair all makes. . 
. YOUNGSTOWN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


28 W. Boardman St. Main 889 Youngstown, Ohio 


Dairymen’s Price Reporter ads. reach the people who 
are the backbone of national prosperity. 
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In the fall of 1920, the test was 
repeated in a three ‘months trial, 
the details of which conformed al- 
most exactly to those of the pre- 
vious trial. The silage used in 
this test was made of a mixture 
of one-half corn forage and one- 
half sunflower forage. 


This silage mixture proved to 
be somewhat more palatable than 
that made of sunflowers alone but 
difficulty in getting the cows to 
eat it in sufficient quantities was 
again experienced. The results in 
milk production indicate that this 
silage mixture was superior to the 
pure sunflower silage used in the 
previous test but that it was infer- 
ior to a good grade of corn silage. 
Bacteriological and Chemical 


Studies of Different Kinds 
of Silage 


Canada field peas and oats, and 
corn with soy beans were the prin- 
cipal silage mixtures studied. 
From a bacteriological and chem- 
ical analysis little difference could 
be noted between the fermenta- 
tions taking place in the different 
mixtures of silage. The question 
of whether microorganisms or 
plant enzymes caused the fermen- 
tation in silage was also studied 
and from the results it was found 
that the production of acid was 
due principally to microorgan- 
isms. The hydrolysis of protein 
with formation of amino nitrogen 
is caused chiefly by plant enzymes. 
The formation of ammonia was 
due to.both enzymes and microor- 
ganisms (Completed results pub- 
lished in Journal of Agrictltural. 
Research, Vol. XXI, No. 10, Aug. 
15, 1921) 


Easy Now to Rid Your 
Cows of Flies 


FUIES cost dairymen over $5, 000, 000.00 
a year in loss of milk and annoyance to animals. 
Dairymen all over the country have found the dis- 
covery of E. R. Alexander to be the most effective 
way of ridding houses, barns and livestock of flies. 


Flies Killed WithoutPoison 


This discovery which is called Rid-O-Fly is a 
repellant—when used flies will not come near the 
houses barns or cows 
where Rid-O-Fly has 
been applied. And 
though fatal to flies 
—Rid-O-F ly will not 
harm livestock or 
human beings. It is 
guaranteed to be AB- 
SOLUTELY NON- 
POISONOUS and 
may be used safely 
anywhere. 

You lose:every day 
you permitsuch pests 
as these to remain on 
your place. So confi- 
dentis Dr. Alexander 


se 

Kill Off that Rid-O-Fly wil 
solve the fly problem 

These Pests: for you that heoffers 
orn Tues: ba ake eras tosend a regular $2.00 

'o ies,ScrewWorm 

Stab’s Flies, Horse Flies, eaeps sa aad Bed 
Ox Warble Files, Lice. Fleas, gu at 
Ticks, Gnats, Mosquitoes. if not absolutely sat- 
isfactory in every way 

your szoney will be refunded. Two big Kansas 
City banks guarantee the reliability of this offer. 
SEND NO MONEY -just your name and 
address and this offer” will be mailed at Gna; 


ALEXANDER LABORATORIES 
1528 Gateway Sta., -Kansas City, Mo. 
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ESTABLISH CLEAN MILK 
DEPARTMENT 


Just a month has elapsed since 
Mr. Detwiler has taken steps to 
organize a Clean Milk Depart- 
ment for the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council. Practically the 
entire month was spent in organ- 
izing and planning country work 
which will include a sediment test 
at every receiving station, aiding 
the producer, holding milk meet- 
ings in co-operation with the D. 
C. S. locals, the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict Dairy Council and the Farm 
Bureau. ; 

The Department has secured a 
film thru the courtesy of the Phila- 
delphia Inter-State Dairy Council 
entitled, ‘‘The Turn in the Road,’’ 
which has already been shown to 
thousands of farmers in that terri- 
tory. 

The Clean Milk Department de- 
sires to call the attention of the 
farmers to several important fac- 
tors in producing milk at this 
time. oi 

1. Be sure to have the udder 
and flanks clean before milking. 


2. Use a small top milking pail. 

3.° Do not milk Wwet-handed. 
Remember there are babies de- 
pending upon the milk you are 
producing. 

4. Cool at once to a tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees or below— 
warm milk sours very readily. 

5. Do not feed roughage (hay, 
alfalfa and ensilage) while milk- 
ing. There is too much dust in 
the air which will fall in the pail. 

The department suggests that 
the Hauling Committee have their 
haulers cover all eans. If the milk 
is ‘‘turned down’’ at the receiv- 
ing station, it means dollars and 
cents to the producer. Our object 
is clean and safe milk for the con- 


sumer. 


Parties interested in this work 
and seeking advice from this de- 
partment should address inquir- 
ies to Mr. Chas. S. Detwiler, Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Couneil, 503 
Nixon Building,- Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Send 25c in Stamps 
And Receive a 50c Box of 


QUR QUICK-A-FIX 
Self-Vulcanizing Tube 
Patches 7 


Associated-Tire Rubber Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
207 W. Boardman Street 


FARMS WANTED 


No matter where located if your price 
is right. Send full description, price, 
and best terms in first letter. For 
quick action. 


WATTERS FARM AGENCY 
15 Wick Ave. Youngstown, O. 


SEEDING. grain to cows on pas- = : 
- ture, not only keeps them in. _ 


Pattee ‘condition, but. it lengthens 
their period -of maximum milk 
production. — 


Grain your. cows ightly. but. in- 
clude in the ration a liberal pro- 
hate Ss Diamond Corn Gluten. 


lf You Are Engaged in the 


‘Dairy Business You Should 


Boost the Reporter. It is 


Always \Looking Out for 


Your Interests 


eee ee 


= This Paper is Owned and Pablished by Over 10,00@ Dairy Farmers Who 
are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


‘A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
ending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable te Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


JULY 20,1922 YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


Compared with 1920---Production of Butter Gains Over Previous Year 
~ Canned Milk Output Less 


The total production of milk in - UTILIZATION OF MILK IN THE UNITED STATES, 1920 AND 1921 * 
United States was 98,862,276,- — a 1920 1921 


unds in 1921, according to et are 
i : < Use 4 Jo of 4 7o of 
nual estimate made by the i total .|:: Whole total 
a A = milk milk 

‘Department of Agriculture. 

ros Pounds % Pounds %o 

Household purposes ...sccsscssscssssssesssssssesssesssesssssnsessessse ba, FEL ee | $39,090,000,000 | 43.600 | $45,143,000,000 | 45.660 

VES UEL Ae DUTT DALE DONO Ses tat cee saverah sovescanstacdeverscsss-aaseatpegieivartsiorteanseieiaatih Sei aee: 43,676,260,000 | 48.712 46,493,408,000 47.030 

LS CeO CALM OMe tascam cares Renae on fee cates fuk cssac an rap teaav ava otage ei pack otatasl eatR §4,202,000,000 4.688 §4,260,000,000 4.310 

Waste, loss, and unspecified USES.........sescssseseeeeens RNehcapystussbLaeasaccipntepteprn  caaaties 2,689,000,000 3.000 2,965,868,000 3.000 

SRN at 0s rs SN ae SAR ORS an er ae SRO SO 89,658,000,000 | 100.000 | +98,862,276,000 | 100.000 

| | 


* Figures for manufactured products for both years are from reports to the U. S. Department of Agriculture; other 
figures are estimates based on surveys. 
: + Based on a per capita consumption of 43 gallons in 1920 and 49 gallons in 1921. Population estimated on census 
: figures. 
Eows, On. farms increased § Based on a consumption of 200 pounds per calf. Calf crop estimated as 90% of dairy cows; calves fed estimated as 
head during 1921, there g5% of dairy cows; and calves lost and slaughtered at birth estimated as 5% of dairy cows. 
= 4,028 000 head on Tea: ie +Represents annual production of 25,061,000 cows, avera ging 3,945 pounds of milk per cow. 


UTILIZATION OF MILK IN MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS, 1920 AND 1921 
| dan,1,- 1921, with | an 


e for the year of 23,811,000 Mine 1920 1921 
n addition, the number of Bruwaet ane, | QuenHttzot | wrote ane | % of Quantity ct | whole Mik | %0f 
ws not on farms was esti- i total 4 total 
t 1.250.000 Bra: pmanu S Used milk open f Used milk 
: ’ . uct acture acture 
* utter Production Gains : Pounds | Pounds Pounds | % | Pounds Pounds % 
oe : oe Creamery butter ..cssssscscsssessssssssesessssseees 21 863,577,000 | 18,135,117,000 | 20.226 | 1,054,938,000 | 22,153,698,000 | 22.408 
re Cea age butter <n eo ee 21 675,000,000 | 14,175,000,000 | 15.810 | 650,000,000 { 13,650,000,000 | 13.807 
tity of creamery butter pees Chodse. (all: kinds)q2:ssesyu-cncecusitnes 10 362,431,000 | 3,624,310,000 | 4.042 | *355,838,000 | 3,558,380, 000 | 3.599 
red occurred during 1921, Condensed and evaporated milk........ 25 1,578,015,000 | 3,945,038,000 | 4.400 | 1,464,163,000 | 3,660,408,000 | 3.703 
otal production for the year Powdered milk .....-ssssssssssssssenes 8 10,334,000 82,672,000 .092 4,243,000 33,944,000 | ~.034 
1,054,938,000 pounds, an ineeyer ced CORD ss hehe aeeee 19 309,000 5,871,000 | .007 130,000 2,470,000 | 092 
me P / MicdiGa Toile Pesdsticecdsmeneotines 2.2 19,715,000 43,373,000 .048 15,652,000 34,434,000 | .035 
e over 1920 of 191,360,000 groritized milk (canned)... i 5,623,000 | . 5,623,000 | .006 5,074,000 5,074,000 | .005 
nds. The total Prednetor OF Pk lccolnte ec | Se $60,000,000} 067 | sernscctersecssccuces. $40,000,000 | .041 
m and factory butter, exclusive  Oleomargarine ......csscssssesssecssesesnecsseerss .065 STH A65,000 24,256,000 027 a1t807,000 (6) ca) eae 
= allons sallons 
pees vurter, for the year 1921 oS SACS i dhe eee ae sie ee $13.75 260,000,000 | 3,575,000,000 | 3.987] 244,000,000 | 3,355,000,000 | 3.396 
stimated to have amounted to F : s 
Total whole milk used in manufac = 
,438,000 pounds, notwith- 0) PR EAS Tis ae aca Sic teria bee ee ae 43,676,260,000 | 48.712 | sccccsssssssessesee 46,493,408,000 | 47.030 
nding the regular decrease in — | | | [os 
stion of farm butter. The * Includes 6,000,000 pounds of farm-made cheese. 
e of 166,361,000 pounds in ¢ A large quantity of milk chocolate was made from powdered, condensed, and evaporated milk, 
utter production accounts § Omitted in 1921 because of negligible amount of whole milk used. 


{Batch-made ice cream averages 6 pounds per gallon, and continuous machine made weighs 5 pounds per gallon; aver- 


‘utilization of an additional age amount of milk to make one gallon of ice cream taken at 13.75 pounds, 


00,000 pounds of milk dur- 


21 over the previous year. Condensed and evaporated milk malted milk manufactured were equal to one-third of the total 
sh ugh there was a small de- production decreased 113,852,000, not large compared with other pro- _ quantity of 60,000,000 pounds 
: in the total production of pounds during 1921, dropping ducts, but both showed decreases used in 1920. ’ 
from 362,431,000 pounds in from 1,578,015,000 pounds in 1920 during 1921 compared with 1920. The increase in the amount of 
0 to ) 355, 838, 000 pounds in 1921, to 1,464.163,000 pounds. Milk The quantity of whole milk used whole milk used for household 
Le roduction of whole milk powder production also declined in the manufacture of milk choco- purposes during 1921, approxi- 
from 10,334,000 pounds in 1920 to late was diminished during 1921 mating 5,000,000,000 pounds, ac- 
4,243,000 pounds in 1921. The thru the use of condensed and counts for the largest share of the 
quantity of eream powder and evaporated milk by an amount total increase over 1920 in the eon- 


1 


aq cheese alone er 


Two 


sumption of milk, The average 
consumption of milk and cream in 
cities was obtained from reports 
from 300 cities with a total popu- 
lation of 33,676,563, nearly one- 
third of the population of the 
United States. On the basis of 
this survey, the average quantity 
of whole milk consumed per per- 
son in the cities was estimated at 
0.668 of a pint daily, and, in addi- 
tion the consumption of cream ac- 
ed for the utilization of 0.167 
_ pint of milk, making a total 
equivalent to 0.835 of a pint of 
whole milk. 

Combining the rural and urban 
consumption, the average per 
capita consumption of whole mill 
as milk and cream for household 
purposes was 1.08 pints daily. This 


MORE PITTSBURGH DEALERS 
SIGNING CONTRACTS 


The meeting of milk dealers in 
District No. 1, called by the Board 
of Directors of the D. C. S. Co., 
resulted in a large number ex- 
pressing willingness to sign con- 
tracts and join the pooling plan. 


This meeting was attended by 
most of the small dealers of Pitts- 
burgh and surrounding markets 
who had failed to enter the plan 
during May and June. President 
Brenneman addressed the meeting 
and pointed out the apparent ad- 
vantages of the plan to both milk 
dealers and milk producers when 
supported properly. He also in- 
dicated the possibility -of a com- 
pletely demoralized market should 
it be found the organization could 
not put this plan across and have 
to revert back to the former milk 
selling plan. 


Those who attended the meet- 
ing showed an inclination to ac- 
cept the plan rather than go thru 
a struggle with the D. C. 8. Com- 
pany and after more clear inter- 
pretation of the pooling plan those 
dealers present stated their desire 
to enter the plan immediately. 


We are now in the process of 
drawing up contracts with these 
dealers and while they do not con- 
stitute all of those whom it is de- 
sired to have enter contracts, they 
do represent the more important 
buyers and with their support the 
Board of Directors are encouraged 
to go ahead and operate the pool- 
ing plan in this district. 


JULY BUYING PRICES FOR 
DEALERS 


Dealers’ buying prices for the 
month of June remain the same in 
the Pittsburgh and Wheeling dis- 
tricts. 

In the Youngstown district the 
Class I price advances two cents, 
making 20 cents per gallon. Deal- 
ers decided not to make the retail 
advance scheduled for the month 


of July and this will probably ~ 


come in August. 

Tn the Ashtabula district Class 
I price is 22 cents per gallon and 
Class II price 20% above Chicago 
92 score extras butter market. _ 
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is equal to 49 gallons of milk an- 
nually, which is the largest annual 
per capita consumption on record 
in this country. ah 

Ice cream production as indi- 
eated by reports from manufac- 
tures decreased 6% in 1921 com- 
pared with 1920, Applying this 
rate of decrease to the estimated 
total production of 260,000,000 
gallons in 1920, the 1921 produc- 
tion is estimated at 244,000,000 
gallons. | 


The utilization of the grand to- f 
tal of 98,862,276,000 pounds of 
milk for 1921 is shown in detail in’ 


the accompanying table. Using 
that figure as a basis, the average 
yield of the 25,061,000 milk cows 
in the United States in 1921 was 
3,945 pounds of milk. 


MANY DEALERS APPLYING 
FOR SHIPPERS 


During the past three weeks a 
large number of dealers thruout 
our entire territory have been 
applying to the D. C. S. Company 
for more milk. Production has 
been dropping off considerably 
since the first of July and those 


dealers who did not carry a con-~ 4 


' LEARNED the LESSON 


siderable surplus during May and 
June are now running close to 
Class I requirements. 

Another desirable feature in 
connection with the new plan is 
thus being brought out. These 
dealers who are now running short 
are applying to the organization 
for their supply and the D. C. S. 
Co. has been shifting the surplus 
of other dealers around in order to 
meet the demand. By this action 
there is considerable less effort be- 
ing made by dealers who find 
themselves short in trying to se- 
eure their supply by inducing 
shippers from outside markets to 
start deliveries to them or having 
some farmer start in the dairy 
business. 

This is tending to keep the mar- 
kets for those who are already en- 
gaged and shipping to our. mar- 
kets and willshorten up what has 
appeared aS an ever .increasing 
amount of manufactured milk. 

There are a lot of other good 
things which appear to bé work- 
ing out of the new plan and these 
will become more apparent as the 
plan proceeds and secures the full- 
est support of producers and deal- 
ers. There is no reason in the 
world why we cannot get back to 


_ profitable returns in the near fu- 


ture if every one will back the 


_ pooling plan and put it across, 


LETTER FROM NORTH 
JACKSON 


Shortly after publication of 


North Jackson’s hauling article in 
the Reporter, we received a letter 
signed ‘‘A Producer’? which 
severely criticized our statements. 
Our failure to reply has been in-. 
fluenced by our policy to throw 
unsigned letters in the waste bas- 
ket, and especially this letter 
which must have come from some- 
one more greatly concerned in a 
high priced hauling charge. 


~ 


WHEELING DISTRICT BEING 
“ORGANIZED 


Much the same situation has ex- 
isted in the Wheeling district as in 
the Pittsburgh district. Small 
dealers are without a surplus and 
are attempting to keep out of the 
pool in order to hold on to greater 

rofits. 

During the past month most 
every dealer in Wheeling, Bridge- 
port and Martins Ferry has been 
visited concerning their attitude. 

The reason advanced by those 
who have not signed contracts in 


this district is that their shippers 


do not want them to do so. The 
D. C. S. Company has not consid- 
ered this to be the truth. 

A meeting of dealers is sched- 
uled for Friday, July 21st, and a 
general meeting of producers in 
this district the following day. 
The result of these two meetings 
will determine whether sufficient 


‘support will be given to make the 


pooling plan work in this district. 

. The D. C. 8S. Company is inclined 
to take the position that unless 
these small dealers will enter pool- 
ing contraets, their spread be- 


During the first six months of this year 
eight thousand, nine hundred and six bank 
accounts were opened in this institution. . 


This indicates that the stern lesson taught — 
by the recent depression has been learned. It 
also indicates that depositors appreciate the 
protection given them by a bank whose com- 
bined capital and surplus is thirty times larger 
than the average capital of the average Ohio 


\ 


Bank, 


‘ 


Mr 


lia Savig Ts 
| Fltst Nallonal Bank 


Combined Resources na 
Over 35 Millions 
YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO — 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price R 


‘tween buying and selling price 
- entirely too great for none of the 


‘measures will be adopted looking 


(eos Oe 
assien)  Sa 


earry their proportion of surplus 
in the district and without the 
surplus loss their profits are great. 

If they enter into the pooling 
plan they will be paying into the 
dealers’ pool and this money will 
then be distributed to the pro- 
ducers. oo Mee 

The exact situation in the 
Wheéling market is to be present- 
ed before the producers and if 
the dealers do not signify their 
willingness to come under the 
pooling plan it is probable some 


toward smaller profits for the 
dealers who take no surplus loss 
and pass it entirely upon shippers 
in the district. > Eo 


ASHTABULA DEALERS EN- 
TER POOL THIS MONTH 

Milk dealers in the Ashtabula 
market will enter the pooling plar 
during the month of July. Prace- 
tically every one have signed con.- 
tracts with the D. C. 8. Company. 
The Ashtabula market will be 
known as District No. 4. 
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S Act does not provide 
for the incorporation of 
co-operative associations 
and makes ro provision 
for their formation. Those inter- 
ested in organizing or incorpor- 


ating such associations should look 


to the laws ‘of their respective 
states relating thereto. The Act 
ses not change or supersede laws 
of the various states affecting or 
relating to the regulation of co- 
operative associations. So far as 
this Act is concerned, such state 
‘laws are all in effect. Compliance 
‘with the conditions set forth in 
this Act does not relieve an asso- 
ciation from the operation of state 
aws, 

- Congress under the constitution 
has control over interstate and 
foreign commerce, and this Act 
deals only with the operations of 
co-operative associations in such 
ecommerce; and then ONLY with 
such associations as comply with 
certain- conditions prescribed 
‘therein. The test which those in- 
‘terested in an association should 
apply to learn if their association 
comes within the scope of the Act 
is—does the association meet the 
conditions set forth therein. These 
conditions are: 

A. “That persons engaged - in 
the production of agricultural pro- 
ducts as farmers, planters, ranch- 
men, dairymen, nut or fruit grow- 
ers may act together in_associa- 
tions, corporate or otherwise, with 
or without capital stock, in collec- 


market, handling, and marketing 
in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, such products of persons 
so engaged.’’ This, and other 
language which appears in the 
Act, make it plain that a co-oper- 
ative association to come within 
the Act must have ONLY PRO- 
-DUCERS as stockholders or mem- 
bers. This is true whether it is 
neorporated or unincorporated, 
whether it is organized with or 
without capital stock. It is clear 
from the foregoing that an asso- 
¢iation that is in part composed of, 
or whose membership contains, or 
a part of whose stock is held by, 
those who are not producers doe.: 
not come within the Act. This 
would, of course; exclude all asso- 
Ciations that have other than pro- 
ducers as members or stockhold- 
ers. <s 

_ B. Associations that desire to 
ome within the Act, must be 
“operated for the mutual benefit 
of the members thereof, as such 
producers, and conform to one or 
both of the following require- 
ments: 


association is allowed more than 
one vote because of the amount of 
stock or membership capital he 
may own therein or 

_ “Second. That the associa- 
tion does not pay dividends on 
k or membership capital in ex- 
of 8 per centum per annum. 
A nd i in any ease to the follow- 


Third. That the association 


tively processing, preparing for. 


-“Birst, That no member of the ~ 


shall not deal in products of non- 
members to an amount greater in 
value than such as are handled by 
it for members.’’ 

Associations must comply with 
either the first or second condition 
and may comply with both. As 
the first condition embodies the 
one man, one vote principle, all 
associations. operating on this 


_basis, or which elect to operate on 


this basis, need not, unless they 
wish to do so, give consideration to 
the second condition. Of course, 
an association, if it desires, may 
operate in accordanee with both 
ot these eonditions, but it will 


-eome within the scope of the Act 


by complying with only one of 
them, it it complies with the other 
conditions of the Act. 

If an association elects to oper- 


ate under the second condition, 


\ 


dividends on stock or membership 
capital are limited to 8 per cent 
per annum, This does not mean 
that stock may be owned by, or 
sold to non-producers so far as 
this Act is concerned. Only asso- 
ciations whose stock is: entirely 
held by, or whose membership is 
entirely made up of producers can 
come within the Act. It is not 
necessary for associations operat- 
ing under the Act to pay dividends 
in any amount unless they elect to 
do so. It is entirely a matter of 
choice with them. If, however, an 
association elects to operate under 
the second condition, dividends, if 
paid, must not exceed 8 per cent 
per annum. 

All associations desiring to oper- 
ate under the Act must meet the 
third condition, which is that the 
value of the products handled for 
non-members shall not exceed the 
value of those handled for mem- 
bers. This condition does not 
mean that an association - shall 
handle any business for non-meni- 
bers. It may do so or not as it 
sees fit. If it does handle such 
business, however, the Act specifi- 
cally provides that the value of 
the products handled for non- 


4, USED CAR. 
Is as Reliable as 
the Firm Selling It 


The Madwick 
Motor Sales Co. 


Jordanand Cleveland Six 


Dealers 


Wick and Logan Aves. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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D:‘RYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


members must not exceed the 
value of the products handled. for 
members, 

Under section 2 of the Act it is 
the duty of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, if he believes that any 
association operating under it 
monopolizes or restrains trade in 
interstate or foreign commerce to 
such an extent that the price of 
any agricultural product is un- 
duly enhanced-by reason of such 
monopoly or restraint of trade, to 
serve upon such association a 
complaint with respect to such 
matters requiring the association 
to show cause why an order should 
not be made directing it to cease 
and desist from monopolization or 
restraint of trade. After a hear- 
ing, if the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture believes that such an associa- 
tion monopolizes, or restrains trade 
in interstate or foreign commerce 
to such an extent that the price of 


Three 


Statement Relative to Text of Capper -Volstead Act 


any agricultural product is un- 
duly enhanced thereby, the Act 
provides that he shall issue an or- 
der reciting the facts found by 
him and directing such association 
to cease and desist from monopo- 
lization or restraint of trade. If 
such order is not complied with by 
the association within 30 days, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is then 
required to file a certified copy of 
the order issued by him together 
with certified copies of all records 
in the matter in the District 
Court of the United States in the 
judicial district in which such 
association has its principal place 
of business. The Department of 
Justice has charge under the Act 
of the enforcement of such order. 
The District Court of the United 
States is given jurisdiction to 
affirm, modify or set aside the or- 
der, or to enter such other decree 
as it may deem equitable. 


For State Representative 


HARRY DECHEND 


(Editor Labor Record) 


Republican Primaries 
Tuesday, August 8 


Advocate of Co-Operative Effort to 
Eliminate the Middleman, to the Mu- 
tual Advantage of the Farmer Pro- 
ducer and the City Consumer. 


Your Favorable Appreciation Will Be 


Appreciated 


AUTOMOBILE BOOKS 


Tire and Vulcanizing, DY? TUE ORG, cirecese haransvcrectsuncvan tt 
Gas and Oil Engine Handbook........cccccccsseees 
Automobile Upkeep and Care, by Manly 
Motorcycle Handbook, by Manly 


Leatherette 

wutamobhe Leoni tioni,. Dyes Marly... csccvsctevepercetscaracdeaovense $2.00 
Automobile Starting and Lighting, by Manly........ 2.00 
Brooks’ “Automobile Handbook n......cccsccssesvessntscccsscveresyasl see 
Starting and Lighting Troubles, Remedies and 

PLS AIT SY MADLY 2.1 cccaspurcduetechasscosoncaldoaruas dy saesekehouseteenee 3.00 
Automobile Battery Care and Repair, by Manly...... 2.00 
Automobile Catechism and Repair Manual............... 50 
Ford Motor Car, Truck and Tractor, (Cloth) 

MOV: UCD EY yr. suits cds ceapp rosea neem eens ioamaceneceorat cthaeesess sopsevven eeannveN 


Any of the Above Books Sent by Parcel Post or C, O. D. 


L. M. RESS & SONS 


14 EK. Federal Street 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


Harry B. Roberts 


Candidate For 


State Representative 
Mahoning County 


ECONOMY and SERVICE 


Four 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


Entered as second class matter, April 5, 
1920, at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., un- 
der Act of Congress, March 38, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. 
Branch Offices of Publication 


559 Parkwood Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
509 Nixon Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
b> "SAS BeRe inset rte aR  o  O a 


Published by 
DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 
SALES CO. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 


559 Parkwood Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
Earl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mgr. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 


For Year 


The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the general field of farm publications. 
Our members are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 


The Official Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 
Sea Re ees Sein ES ra 


July 20, 1922 
CRTC ee oni iets: Sik Dire Rares aan 


kB 
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PITTSBURGH OFFICE 


Pittsburgh Office address of The 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany is Room 509 Nixon Bldg., Corner 
6th Ave., and Wm. Penn Place, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 


SHIPPERS PAY FOR JUNE 


Shippers pay for June figured 
out the same in all districts for the 
months of May and June. 


There were some gains made in 
the month of June but not of suffi- 
cient amount to warrant an ad- 
vance in the pay for the month. 


Figures now available show pro- 
duction ran heavy in the first 
fifteen days of June and then be- 
gan to drop off and during the 
last week of June was reducing at 
a considerable rate. There was a 
little less milk produced during 
the last fifteen days of June than 
there was during the preceding 
month, but during the first fifteen 
days of June production was up in 
excess of that for May. 

District No. 1, Pittsburgh. Aver- 
age price of milk pooled $1.56 per 
hundred pounds 3.5 milk at coun- 
try plants. 21 cents per gallon, 
f. o. b. city. 

District No. 2, Youngstown. 
Average price of milk pooled $1.80 
per hundred pounds 3.5 milk f. o. 
b. city. ioe 

District No. 3, Wheeling. Aver- 
age price of milk pooled $2.10 per 
hundred pounds 3.5 milk f. o. b. 
city. 

Parnassus, New Kensington, 
Springdale, Vandergrift and Tar- 
entum markets pay 23 cents per 
gallon 3.5 milk f. 0. b. city. These 
markets are not in pool and pro- 
ducers take care of surplus on the 
farm for the premium of 2 cents 
per gallon above the Pittsburgh 
shipper price. 

Ashtabula paid 20 cents per gal- 
lon for 3.5 milk f. 0. b. city and 
producers were obliged to keep a 
part of production on farm, 

All of above prices subject to 5e 
butterfat differential. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICH REPORTER 


The Father of the Ohio Sallieré 


Bonus Bill 


ARTHUR H. DAY 
GOVERNOR 


OF OHIO 


Subject to the Republican Primaries, 
AUGUST 8, 1922 


Platform of Senator Arthur H. Day 


I am a firm believer in the Supreme 
Being and I place my faith and trust in 
Him, 
- Tam for a strict and uniform enforee- 
ment of all Laws. 


IT am a firm believer in and will sup- 
port the Initiative and Referendum. 


I am opposed to legislation passed as 
an emergency, unless facts, disclosed by 
complete investigation show an emer- 
gency to exist. 


I believe in equal rights for all law- 
abiding citizens, both men and women. 


I stand for rigid economy in publie 
office and the abolition of all unneces- 
sary state offices, 


I believe in civil service and the 
merit system in public office. 


I believe in a living wage for men 
and women. 


IT am for the teachers’ tenure of office, 
and the teachers’ pension laws. 


I am for a pension law for the aged 
and infirm. 


I am for the establishment of a 
minimum wage commission for women, 
as my record in the present General 
Assembly shows. = 


I take the responsibility and stand 
for 100 per cent. hospitalization of the 
State, irrespective of Federal care, in 
behalf of those who are suffering and 
those who will suffer, as a result of 
their service during the World War, so 
that they may have immediate relief 
when the emergency arises. 


I shall insist on veterans of the 
World War receiving in full measure 
the benefits to be derived from the Fed- 
eral allowances to the State of Ohio, in 
each individual case. 


I realize that relief must be afforded 


the farmer, in order that he shall receive 
a fair measure of profit on h’s invect- ~ 


ment and labor, which in turn will 
stimulate farming activity. 


Good roads are a necessity. The high- 


ways of the State of Ohio must be im- 
proved and built for permanency, so as 
to carry the loads imposed upon them 
and relieve the tax payer of any hard- 
ship caused by continuous repair. 


Because of environmental conditions, 
and resultant social problems, found 


more especially in the large centers of . 


population, I believe in the co-operation 
of the State in coordinating and pro- 
moting recreational activities, 


I believe in taxation reform and that 
the Constitution and Laws of the State 
of Ohio on this subject should be 
amended and revised, so as to bring 
relief to those now paying a dispropor- 
tionate share in the upkeep of the gov- 
ernment. 


I believe that capital and labor should 
be honest with each other and that 
neither should take advantage of condi- 
tions during prosperity or depression, 
as the employer and employee working 
together, each in the interest of the 
other, make a happier and better nation. 


FARMS WANTED 


No matter where located if your price 
is right. Send fuli description, price, 
and best terms in first letter. For 
quick action. f 


WATTERS FARM AGENCY 
15 Wick Ave. Youngstown, G. 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES _ 


IN TRUMBULL COUNTY 


Your Vote and Support Will Be 
- Appreciated. 


HARRY Y. MURRAY 

DEPUTY COUNTY AUDITOR 
CANDIDATE FOR 
COUNTY AUDITOR > 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 — 


Your Vote and Support Will Be 
Appreciated. 


P, 


NELLIE B. ELDER 
18 YEARS DEPUTY 
CANDIDATE, FOR* 


COUNTY RECORDER 
Bubject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


“S$ peak ca: Good Word for ‘Speak? 
He “W.ll A-preciate It a 
RALPH B. SPEAK 


CANDIDATE FOR — 


nel 


COUNTY RECORDER 
Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 Sy 


HE WILL SERVE YOU WELL 


HARRY E, CHINNOCK 


CANDIDATE FOR. 


SHERIFF — 
Your Support Will Be Greatly 
Appreciated. oe 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 — 


Your Vote and Support Will Be 
Appreciated. : 


MAY E. VAN HOUTER 


15 Years’ Experience as Deputy 
5 County Auditor ; 


Sas CANDIDATE FOR 


COUNTY AUDITOR 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Vote and Influence Will 
Be Greatly Appreciated. 


F. THAYER WOOD 
CANDIDATE FOR 
SHERIFF 


TRUMBULL COUNTY 
Subject to Republican Primaries 


AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Support Will Be Greatly 
Appeciated. : 


J. H. SEALY 
CANDIDATE FOR : 
COUNTY RECORDER 
Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Support Will Be Greatly 
Appreciated. 


J. S&S HUGHES 
CANDIDATE FOR 
COUNTY RECORDER 


Subject to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


GEORGE H. PLATT 
CANDIDATE FOR 
COUNTY COMMISSIONER 


_ Subject to Republican Primaries 
; “™ AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Support Solicited 


Your Vote and Influence Will Be 
Greatly Appreciated 


ISAAC B. JACOBS 
CANDIDATE FOR - 
COUNTY COMMISSIONER 


FOR TRUMBULL COUNTY 


Subject to the Decision of the Republi- 
can Primaries, AUG. 8, 1922 


HOWARD C. WILLIAMS 
CANDIDATE FOR ae 
COUNTY AUDITOR 


Subject to the decision of the Repub- 
ican Primaries, AUG. 8, 1922 
YOUR SUPPORT IS SOLICITED 


SQUIRE CHARLES W. MARTIN 


- JOHN G. COOPER ~ 
Candidate for Renomination for 
«CONGRESS 

19th DISTRICT ==. 

Subject to the decision of the Reput 

ean Primaries, August ‘8th 

°F 


ED. L. DONAHAY 
“REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FO! 
SHERIFF 

Has represented Mahoning County 
terms in the State Legislatur 
if his record was satisfactory h 


the support of yourself and frien 
AUGUST. Sth. £3 "SP AU 


FRANK H. VOGAN 
mes CANDIDATE. FOR. 
COUNTY TREASURER 
FORMERLY CHIEF DEP 


Republican Primaries, August 8th, 
Your Support Solicited — 


FORD H. CANFIELD 
CHIEF DEPUTY CLERK OF CO) 
a, oe ‘a Candidate for _ 


Clerk of Courts of Common 


Republican Primaries, August 8 
Your Support Will Be Appreciat 


of Boardman Township 
REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE ‘ 


Primaries, August 8th, 1922 
Efficiency and Service Is ! 


4 Appreciated Bae 
A. B. MANNIX — 
CANDIDATE FOR _ 


COUNTY COMMISSION 


Subject to Republican Prim: 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


REPUBLICAN CANDID 
IN ASHTABULA COt 
- @. BE MATHEWS 


CANDIDATE FOR 


Subject to Republican Prim 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 — 


If nominated and elected the offi 
be open every Saturday after 


The Support of Yourself and Frie 


BB. EL BRAINARD 
_ CANDIDATE FOR _ 

COUNTY TREASU 
Subject to Republican Prix 
 * AUGUST 8th, 1922 — 


J. H.C. Lyon’s Answer as to 
Where He Stands on 
Prohibition 

Published June 20th in The Youngs- 
; town Telegram 


e 
To—Father Youngstown: 

Dear Sir:— 

I am glad of the opportunity to 
answer your inquiry of last evening and 
give to the readers of this valuable 
paper my position on the prohibition 
estion. 

I desire to leave no doubt in the 
minds of the voters in the 19th Con- 


and on this issue. I have always voted 
‘dry’’. My first ballot was cast on 
that question 21 years ago by my own 
choice and conviction, and~ not for 
litical preferment. 

y position: 

'First—I am for rigid law enforce- 
ment. si 
_Second—I am not in favor of-repeal- 
g or amending the Volstead Act. 
Third—I shall support and help to 


tain the 18th Amendment to the Con- 
tion. 


ut, Father Youngstown, do not dim 
befog the other issues in this cam- 
ign. You are too big to do business 
Single track railroad; there are 
many other national and _ inter- 
tional questions to be settled; too 
ny millions invested in industry 
here; too many thousands of men and 
men that desire work, better employ- 
ment and living conditions; too many 
lillions of dollars wasted by inefii- 
wency in government; too many great 
mmercial questions to be solved; too 
reat a tax burden that we are now 
rrying; too little team work in Con- 
ss; too little aid to the farmer; too 
[le co-operation between producer and 
onsumer; too great an unrest and dis- 
isfaction with the great masses, that 
2 Single issue you speak of should be 
iced paramount. 
Open your columns to me and you 
1 see a repetition of Indiana, Penn- 
Ivania and Iowa primaries in the 
eat 19th Congressional District of 


Respectfully yours, 
: Fete 8 Baad 9% LYON, 


CYTUAL MONEY 


ou guard carefully, but eyesight, the 
test and most valuable form of 
onal wealth, is often handled as 
lessly as though it were so much 


the Bank Care for Your Money 
et Me Care for Your EYES 
competent, reliable and cour- 

_ I do what I promise, promise 
hing I cannot do. A trial will 
vince you. 


Phone 1087-R 
WARREN, OHIO 


gressional District of Ohio where I _ 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


OHIO CREAM BUYERS OUT 
| OF MARKET 


For the past five years or more, 
cream buyers in unorganized dairy 
districts of Ohio have been buying 
and reselling cheap cream in D. C. 
S. Company markets. When the 
new pooling plan went into effect 
the first of May it changed this 
situation and now our markets are 
not the dumping ground for the 
cheap cream districts of unorgan- 
ized dairy districts. 

This development has been one 
of the most encouraging things we 
have met with for it has certainly 
been anything but pleasing to be 
standing by and seeing our cream 
markets being gradually taken by 
outside dairy districts and espe- 
cially those districts where pro- 
ducers ‘have never had sufficient 
interest to organize, 


Republican Candidate for 


Congress 
19th. District 


J, Eugene Roberts 


Newsboy Steel Worker 
Soldier 


Teaeher 
Lawyer 


Angust 8th. Primaries 


Headquarters 604 Home Savings & Loan Building 
Youngstown, Ohio 


MY PLATFORM 


1. To do away with ring politics. 
2. <A Federal Child Labor Law. 


3. The strict enforcement of the 
18th Amendment. 


4. Lowering the taxes of the many 
and placing them where they belong. 


5. Special lower freight rates of 
farmers’ products. 


6. Lake Erie & Ohio River Canal 
through the Counties of the 19th. 


7. A measure to take care of all 
Service men who have been disabled 
maimed and indigent by reason of 
service in the World War. 


I am NOT controlled by any ring, 
clique or class. 

I am my own Campaign Manager. 

I am making no promises. 

Iam paying no personal workers. 

I am accepting no contributions to 
my campaign. 

I have no selfish interests to serve 


- and if elected I will be the represen- 


tative of the people. 


PAUL E. LYDEN 


Republican Candidate For 


SHERIFF 


Primaries Aug. 8th. Your Support 
And Influence Will Be Appreciated 


Paul E. Lyden has been identified 
with police work in Youngstown and 
Mahoning county for ten years and has 
a record of good work that ean not be 
excelled. Following five years’ service 
as a member of the eity police depart- 
ment he was named county secret sery- 
ice officer by Presecuting Attorney J. 
P. Huxley and has continued in that 
capacity under Prosecutor H. H. Hull, 


His work has won commendation from 
the prosecutors with whom he has been 
associated and from all other persons 
connected with the administration of 
justice in Mahoning county. He has 
made a special study of criminal law 
and the manner of securing evidence in 
criminal cases, having handled and in- 
vestigated all cases of this kind tried 
by the prosecuting attorney’s office in 
the last five years. This training is in- 
valuable to anyone called upon to 
administer the duties of sheriff. 


Paul E. Lyden is a native of Youngs- 
town, married and the father of four 
children. Friendships gained through a 
lifelong residence here, together with 
his unusual experience as a police offi- 
cer, make him the foremost candidate 
in the race for Sheriff. 


Used 


Automobiles 


We at all times have cars of 
many makes that are in guaran- 
teed condition, which are priced 
very low for quick sale. Here is 
an example: 


A Cole-8 touring car, 7-Passen- 
ger, in fine condition, at $600.00. 


Call and look us over. 


The Dietrich 
Motor Car Co. 


845-849 Wick Ave. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


WHERE HONESTY RULES 
Hupmobile—Cole 


os 
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HARRY M. DUNSPAUGH 
CANDIDATE FOR 


STATE REPRESENTATIVE 


(Republican Primaries) 


I have represented Mahoning County 
in the Legislature before. If, in the 
judgment of the voters, my record and 
this experience recommend me for fur- 
ther service, I shall be pleased to again 
represent them. 


THREE TO NOMINATE 


N. H. CHANEY 


Former Supt. Youngstown Schools 
Republican Candidate for 
CLERK OF CORTS 
Primary Election, August 8, 1922 


The Support of Yourself and Friends 
Will Be Appreciated 


Notice to Wagon and 
Buggy Owners 


We have a fine line of buggy wheels 
and light wagon wheels, axles, springs, 
fifth wheels and irons of all kinds for 
buggies and wagons. Shafts, both heavy 
and light, buggy bodies, cushion 
springs at reasonable prices. Two sec- 
ond-hand vans, one heavy truck wagon, 
one closed cab for two ton Master 
Truck. We also build special truck 
bodies of all kinds. We cut down solid 
truck wheels to pneumatics, can fur- 
nish all kinds of new truck wheels. 
Buggys and wagons repaired and paint- 
ed. Springs for 2 to 6 ton trucks at 
very low prices. 

Give us a call when in town and see 
for yourself. Can furnish and put on 
rubber buggy tires. 


Kuhns Carriage Co. 


554 Hilker St. Youngstown, QO. 
Near Oakhill Cemetery 


Six 


DR. THORNE DISCUSSES 
LIMING OHIO SOILS 


‘“‘The Ohio farmer whose land is 
underpinned with sandstone or 
shale may safely take for granted 
that his older fields are ready to 
pay well for liming; but where 
the soil has been derived from 
‘i-oastone, he should not expect 

large returns as are realized 
ivom liming soils of sandstone 
origin,’’ is the conclusion of C. E. 
Thorne, chief of soils, from an 
analysis of Station experiments in 
the use of lime on the principal 
types of soil in Ohio. 

“Tt is’ true’’ he states. ‘‘that 
many of the old fields in western 
Ohio show an acid reaction to 
chemical tests, but-such a reaction 
should not of itself be accepted as 
eonelusive proof that liming will 
pay. Where such a reaction oc- 
eurs the subsoil should be tested, 
for subsoils may contain much 
more calcium and magnesium com- 
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bined than do the surface soils, 
and in such eases dropping the 
plow furrow one or two inches 
may bring up more lime than 
would be added in an ordinary 
surface dressing. 

“Tf the subsoil also is acid the 
presumption is in favor of the 
addition of lime, By liming two 
or three alternate shock rows of 
corn and weighing out the results 


throughout the rotation the value . 


of lime can be proved. 

“Tf this is too much trouble,’’ 
his advice to western Ohio farm- 
ers is,,‘‘give the moderate dress- 
ing of one ton of finely ground 
limestone and then wait until dis- 


tinct acidity is shown again before © 


repeating the dose.’’ 


F. W. THOMPSON 


General Auctioneer 


- Res. Phone 2075-L 


Res. 482 Stiles Ave. Warren, Ohio 


1 \ 
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The CURTIS 


Vacuum Milk Can 


It is impossible to visualize the wide scope of service, 
not alone to the dairy industry.. but to the world at 
large, which the CURTIS VACUUM MILK CAN offers. 
In summary, it means an annual saving of millions 
of pounds of milk now being wasted by deterioration. 
It means larger gross revenue from every pound of 
milk produced. It means health and a better food 
product to every man, woman and child. 


If you aren’t familiar with this new can, write for 
circular. A postcard will do. x 


CURTIS MANUFACTURING Co. 


1040 W. 12th St. ERIE, PA. 
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a Pertect Silo 
From Materials 


LEX. 


It’s what you get—not what you pay that counts’in silo buying. 
Before you invest a penny in a silo be sure you investigate the 


TECKTONIUS 


‘Best Silo on Earth” 
of Silo Building 
No other silo offers you the exclusive air-tight TECKTONIUS 
door that locks at all four corners. No other silo gives you the 
wonderful advantages of the TECKTONIUS automatic ad- 
justing hoop fasteners and TECKTONIUS super cable and 
base stave anchorage system that keep silo tight and rigid. 
Buy your stave stock here at a fair price. 


TECKTONIUS working plans and get a 
that will last for years. 


- 


Follow the simple 
rigid, air-tight silo 
Backed by a 5-year guarantee. 


The Western Reserve Lumber Co. 
Lumber Dealers 


MILL & YARDS 


ARD, OHIO 
NEWTON FALLS, OHI0 
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SM Mn ee tn Me 


Our 49th 
MILL END SALE 


August 1st to 12th | | 


vai J g x Sieg 


Will Bring the Opportunity of 
Large Savings ee 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Pr. ce. 


11m mem me I 


. in More Than or 
100 Specialized Departments _ 


oo 


- 


The G. M. McKelvey Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
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ver gallon buys the highest 
grade house wvsint. _ bone ae 


$2.85 a 
If you can’t drive to our focal factory, ff 
just phone or write for Color Card—we [J 
mail it. Then you order by phone or mail {I 
and get Guaranteed Paint that is Fresh — 
and you save Money dealing direct.  — 
THE MAHONING PAINT & OIL CO. 


Factory and Office—653 Jones St. 
M-4541; Auto. 7146 : Sig 


Farms! Farms! Farms! | 

We have farms-in Mahoning, Columbiana, Trumbull, Stark and Portage Ooun 

We can sell you farms at farm prices, all sizes and locations. We have sever 

farms we can exchange on city properties, either business or dwelling. We can ar- 

range terms on all of our farms, some of them with all stock, crops and imple- 
ments. See our select list before buying. TAYLOR & BUREKHOLDER, 412 He 

& Loan Eldg., Youngstown, Ohio. Bell, Federal 6298, Ohio State 4227. 

Moartkguiarters Ror Faro): Bargains = 


OFFICE ’PHONES: Auto, 4208—Main 5416 RESIDENCE; Auto, 


~~ 


HALEY & SULLIVAN 


VETERINARIANS 


Graduates of Ohio State University sh 
OFFICE: 213 E. Boardman St. 


: : : ; | Bs \ 


Full line of typewriters, all makes from $25 up. Agents for 0) 
and Remington Portable. Supplies for all ines. 


We repair all makes. — 


Me 
YOUNGSTOWN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
28 W. Boardman St. = Main 889 _ Youngstown, 


‘THE CALF CLUB JINGLE 


_Now is the time when the work 
is hardést. With haying in full 

wing and harvesting soon at hand 
it surely does keep a young fellow 
busy. When the work is over at 
night you are often tired and 
about ready for bed. Perhaps you 
don’t have quite as much time as 
you did to care for your calf. But 
on’t neglect its care by any 
eans. The following little poem 
B easy to read and in each stanza 
you will find at least one import- 
ant pointer. It’s called the ‘‘Calf 
ub Jingle.’’ Try it. 


Now summer is here, and your calf 
_is growing, 

“will soon be time to think of 
showing. 

The calf needs a blanket, for flies 
are waiting 

Fr start their daily celebrating 
Upon that rounded back so slick. 
But a well made cover will do the 
3 trick. 


It won’t be long before the county 
show, 

And this one fact we all well know, 

Mr. Judge likes a calf that leads 

e right handy, 

And stands in the ring like a 

‘regular dandy, 

So start in now with the little airs 
hat help make winners at eguitty. 

fairs. 


In the Calf Club books you can 
find good reading 


About the ways you should be ~ 


EB iecding, 
ind as you drive down the long 
‘corn row, 
Beep thinking of things to make 
your calf grow. 
For the boys who think and plan 
act day, 
Are the ones who always find a 
way. | 
And don’t forget to take it out, 
For a daily walk or run about. 
Clean, fresh water should be al- 
_ ways close 
With no restrictions as to size of 
— dose. 
While they say a brushing applied 
each night, 
Will keep that calf a looking right. 


ve call your mind to these little 
tips 


ot we have found in our sev- 
eral trips 


AY ealf club stalls and county 
shows: 

here well groomed winners 
stand i in rows. 

d it is our wish that oy may 
~ stand 

number ONE right next to the 
band EARL J. COOPER, 
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“oe Friesian Assn, of America 
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SEE US FOR 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


B. R. PECK 
Licensed Auctioneer 
Jefferson, Ohio 


RADIO 


We carry a complete stock of 


high grade radio equipment. 
Everything from a switch point 
e 


to a completely installed outfit. 
Special sets made to order. Mail 
orders solicited. Prompt service. 


Mahoning Radio Co. 


Market. at Evergreen 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
Main 6400 
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AD 


BIG RENT? 


When we can sell you, nice level, 
fertile farms, with a small pay- 
“ment down, balance same as rent. 
Write us your wants. 


THE 


= PAY: 
: 


Jefferson Real Estate Co. 


Jefferson, Ohio 


sobedetoleiutotestetetiiotestotutesioteteateateteateat 
mT 


Equip your premises 
with a water system 


We are agents for the Duro 
Water Systems either electric or 
gasoline driven, automatic con- 
trol. 

There is no reason why you 
should not have the convenience 
of City Water on your farm ata 
low cost of installation. Write 
us your requirement and get an 
estimate. 

Shallow and deep water wells 
drilled at pre-war prices. We 
carry. a full line of pump repairs. 


ARTHUR EVANS 
1764 Market St., Youngstown, O. 
Federal 2621—Automatic 4487 
Residence Auto. 79733 
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GOODYEAR 
TRUCK TIRES 


The E. A. Wick Rubber Co. 


219 N. Champion St. 
rennet YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


Auto 76758 


Seven 


DUNCAN LIVINGSTONE 


Republican Candidate 


for 


SHERIFF 


OF MAHONING COUNTY 


Primaries August 8th, 1922 
WILL APPRECIATE YOUR VOTE 


Dana’s Musical Institute 


WARREN, 


OHIO 


THE ONLY UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC IN THE WORLD 
Fifty-fourth year 
OPENS MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th, 1922 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 


For Information, Address 


Lynn B. Dana, President 


Send 25c in Stamps 
And Receive a 50c Box of 


OUR QUICK-A-FIX 


Self-Vulcanizing Tube 
Patches. 


Associated-Tire Rubber Co. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
207 W. Boardman Street 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We have installed a 5-ton Lan- 
dis Grinding Machine for grind- 
ing all kinds of crank shafts, 
piston rings, pins, etc, We also 
have the latest improved Cylinder 
Grinder. 

We assume absolute responsi- 
bility on all work turned out. 
Auto Trucks, tractors, gas en- 
gines and any kind of work in 
the capacity of the machines will 
be handled under the personal 
supervision of F. M. Goldrick, 

We are distributors for Case 
Cars, Tractors and all kinds of 
Farm Power Machinery. 


Myers-Lee MotorCo. 


9812 Market St. Youngstown, 0. 
Automatic Phone, 8822 


y Now to iid Your 
“Caw ot Fr lies 


Eas 


FUIES cost dairymen over $5, 000, 000.00 
a@ year in loss of milk and annoyance to animals, 

Dairymen all over the country have found the dis- 
covery of E. R. Alexander to be the most effective 
way of ridding houses, barns and livestock of flies. 


Flies Killed WithoutPoison 


This discovery which is called Rid-O-Fly is a 
repellant—when used flies will not come near the 
houses barns or cows 
where Rid-O-Fly has 
been applied. And 
though fatal to flies 
—Rid-O-F ly will not 
harm livestock or 
human beings. It is 
guaranteed to be AB- 
SOLUTELY NON- 
POISONOUS and 
may be used safely 
anywhere, 

You lose every day 
you permitsuch pests 
as these to reniain on 
your place. So confi- 
dentis Dr. Alexander 
that Rid-O-Fly will 
solve the fly problem 
for you that heoffers 
tosend a regular $2.00 
supply for only $1.00 
on the guarantee that 
if not absolutely sat- 
isfactory in every way 
vour ysoney will be refunded. Two big Kansas 
City banks guarantee the reliability of this offer. 
SEND NO MONEY-—just your name and 
address and this offer will be mailed at once. 


Peril Off 
These Pests: 


Horn Flies, Buffalo Grats, 
Bot Fiiss, ScrewWorm Flies, 
Stab's Files, Horse Flies, 
Ox Warbl.s Flies, Lice, Fleas, 
Ticks, Gnats, Mosquitoes. 


ALEXANDER LABORATORIES 
1528 Gateway Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 


 DAIRYMEN’S PRICE 


SALES FOR MONTH OF JUNE 
District No. 1—Pittsburgh 


8,199,831 lbs. @ $ 
18,143,186 Ibs. @ 
1,628,368 lbs. @ 
2,243,484 lbs. @ 
30,214,869 pounds 
g the month of June the 
Company sold a total of 
34,989,503 pounds of milk to deal- 
ers who made reports under pool- 
ings contracts on or before July 
6th. A few reports were late but 
they were from small buyers and 
would not change these figures to 
any extent. 


The total cost of. this milk 
amounted to $596,854.61. 


1.91 per 100 lbs 
1.43 per 100 lbs 
2.82 per 100 lbs 
2.02 per 100 lbs 


AN INVITATION TO LOCALS 


Here is an invitation to D. C. S. 
Company Loeals to become Editor 
of the Price Reporter. The pres- 
ent holder of this responsibility 
has been on the job sufficiently 
long to make a great number of 
friends amongst readers of the 


There are just six parts to 
the De Laval Pulsator—only one 
of which moves, and it never 
requires oiling. 

A pulsator is a very impor- 
tant part of a milking machine. 
It governs the periods of suc- 
tion and squeeze or massage, 
which must be of correct fre- 
quency and exact and uniform 
in duration, in order that the 
cows milk-producing organs 
may be stimulated to greatest 
activity and production. With 
the De Laval these periods are 
just right and absolutely uni- 
form, which means that your 
cows me me oe the same morn- 
ing and night, year after year. 

The De Laval Pulsator pin 
not be adjusted by the operator. 
It is thoroughly reliable, run- 


The De Laval 
NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St, 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval? 


| Milker andCream Separator 


spleen eee $156,616.77 


259,447.56 
45,919.97 
45,318.38 


$507,302.68 


Sales for June were about four 
and one-half million pounds 
greater than for the preceding 
month while sales of Class I milk 
made little change. This increase 
in sales was offset by an increase 
of one cent per pound in butter 
prices during the month and 
which correspondingly increased 
the Class II price for June to $1.43 
at country plants. This was a 
raise of four cents over May. 


Reporter and- some who are per- 
haps not so friendly. 

The responsibility of keeping 
ten thousand dairy farmers in 
touch with D. C. 8S. Company work 
and its market problems is no 
small task. During five years of 
work we have made some mistakes 
to be sure, and also during that 


ning years without attention. It 
is practically fool-proof. 

Compare the De Laval with 
pulsators on other milkers which 
have from 380 to 60 or more 
parts, consisting of spring, 
screws, adjustable devices, etc., 
and you will realize its greater 
value. Then keep in mind that 
the same thought and care in 
designing the De Laval Pulsa- 
tor have been put into the entire 
milker, all other parts being 
just as superior. 

On thousands of dairy farms 
the De Laval Milker is proving 
that it is “The Better Way 
of Milking” — faster, better, 
cheaper, cleaner, and more prof- 
itable and pleasant than any 
other way. It soon pays for 
itself. Sold on easy terms. 


Separator Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 


REPORTER 


time some of the good things done 
could have been done better. 
Coupled with a desire to please 
the readers of the Reporter has 
been a determination to serve 
without resort to ‘‘yellow journal- 
ism’’. The Reporter has been free 
from the kind of publicity which 
tends to make the crowd whoop 
and hurrah at their own expense. 
The .sound business sense of. offi- 
cers and leaders in the dairy or- 
ganization has in turn found its 
way into the paper and the extent 
to which this better judgment has 
been recognized is manifest in the 


hew 
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s Cut-Rate MedicineSto 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


116 E. FEDERAL ST. 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE PARK THEATRE 
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continued loyalty and earnest sup- 
port of practically all members in 
making the D. C. 8. Company a 
stronger and better business or- 
ganization than is generally found 
amongst organizations of its kind. 
There is, however, a chance that 
some of the D. C. S. Company 
Locals- could create interest in 
theirs and other communities by 
assuming editorship of the Re- 
porter occasionally. The paper is 
theirs and they have a right to do 
so. Let us see a snappy issue filled 
with ideas of milk producers. Tell 
us when you will be on the job. 


el 


CARBON 
- AGRICULTURAL 


THE CARBON LIMESTONE C0: 


= 


> 
= 


814 STAMBAUGH BUILDING 2 


ty, 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 7 


QUARRIES AT HILLSVILLE, PA. 


96.25% Pure 
The first crop of hay pays 


for the lime. 


How many times have you 
lost your seed? 
You never have crop fail- 
ures when you use Carbon 
Agricultural Limestone. 


See our representative for 


prices. 


THE CARBON LIMESTONE CO. 4 


314 STAMBAUCH BUILDING 


YOUNGSTOWN, - OHIG 
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URING the past three 
| weeks there has been a 

| noticeable increase in 

= .support of the D.-C. S. 

mpany pooling plan from both 

ers and producers. 


veral dealers in «the Pitts- 
h district have either entered 

ing contracts or expressed 
eir willingness to do so. The 
ude of small dealers has been 
ging and indications now are 
ractically every dealer of 
reliability will be under pool- 
ig contracts with the D. C.S. Co. 
in the next few weeks, 


This development is looked up- 
ith much satisfaction by those 
desire to see the plan earried 
‘successfully for it is well un- 
tood by them that should the 


perate in a plan requiring abso- 


ite loyalty and unison of pur- 


5 toe 


ealized fully that the out- 
of the plan depended more 
nemibers of the organization 
an upon milk dealers and a con- 
watch has been kept to de- 
e whether any weakness 
show in the ranks. ~ 


Up to this time there has been 
» developments indicating the 
ership was weakening in loy- 
stead, there is every rea- 
O-believe the D. C. S. Co. 
bership is holding at as high a 
ee of united purpose as has 
existed and in some respects 
g a keener interest in our 


1e places there has been 
question as to whether 
plan held forth advant- 
is was naturally expect- 
an interested membership 
oked upon asa desired 
n. It not only shows the 
ess of members to study 
problems, but also indicates 
o be informed and ac- 
_with the general prob- 
he organization. — 
of the organization 


2 possible to hold Local 


Pooling PI 


+ 


een greatly pleased 


tion. and 


A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Sellin 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, 


ry 


make explanation of the pooling 
plan, but limited time and a great 
amount of work has kept them 
busy. They have had to rely upon 
the faith of the: members in the 
ability of the organization to do 
only those things which would 
prove most beneficial to producers 
until such time as opportunity 
would permit carrying their mes- 
sage to-producers direct. 


Those close in touch. with the 
situation have believed the May 
and June prices have worked out 
well when the market situation 
was taken into consideration and 
many believe the months have 
paid out better under the pooling 
plan than would have’ been 
obtained otherwise, however, the 
price received during these 
months could not have given 
much encouragement to producers 
and for this reason the pooling 
plan met some disapproval. From 
the standpoint of securing good 
will for the pooling plan from pro- 
ducers it would have been better 
to place the plan in operation dur- 
ing some other month of the year 


“for regardless of whether the plan 


would have brought_an increased 
price it could not have encounter- 
ed so many unfavorable factors as 
entered into May and June. 


‘For many months the  Pitts- 
burgh district paid higher prices 
than those paid to producers in 
surrounding districts. Producers 
who are situated along the outside 
boundaries of the organization 
know this to be true. Those who 
consider will realize the surround- 
ing markets have been paying 
prices which have greatly dis- 
couraged production and many of 
them have now reached the point 
where they have an actual short- 
age and are obliged to pay seem- 
ingly high prices in order to again 
encourage production to meet 
their needs. The situation in our 
district has been entirely differ- 
ent from this for*production has 
been kept-at a high point and this 
year has exceeded any previous 
year. 


The Pittsburgh market has not 


been worried with the problem of 
encouraging production. Instead, 


_ This Paper is Owned and Published by Over 10,000 Dairy Farmers Whe 
. are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


g Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Prineiples 
as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


AUGUST 5, 1922 


an Gaining Support 


it has been a question of how we 
could dispose of all we had. There- 
fore it must be realized the pool- 
ing plan encountered a most un- 
favorable period to start opera- 
tion. 


During May and June the D. C. 
S. Company sold the entire pro- 
duction offered and by doing so 
closed the market to outside com- 
petition. Several dairy sections 
that have sold their surplus in the 
Pittsburgh district during these 
months were obliged to look for 
markets in other places. Dealers 
who purchased thru the D. C. S. 
Company were able to take trade 
away from concerns that had en- 
tered the market during the past 
four years and the increased busi- 
ness of these dealers will not only 
provide a further outlet for D. C. 
S. Co. production but will also 


cause a higher income in the 
course of time. 
Another article in this issue 


deals with our problem of outside 
competition and is well worth econ- 
sideration. 


DAIRY COUNCIL NOTES 


Miss Catherine Eisaman and 
Miss Mildred Clark were awarded 
first and second prizes respectively 


in a health poster contest among - 


students of the art department of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
by the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council. Mr. M. D,. Munn, presi- 
dent of the-National Dairy Coun- 
cil who was present at the meet- 
ing of the committee at which the 
prizes were awarded, expressed 
satisfaction with the poster con- 
test idea as a means to bring be- 
fore the public the necessity~ for 
milk and dairy products to be a 
part of a health diet. Mr. Munn 
was greatly pleased with the 
character of the posters. 


A prize has been offered to one 
of the seven pupils who did the 
best work in the health poster con- 
test for a design representing the 
health educational program of the 
dairy council, These designs are 
to be submitted before Sept. 1. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
GRHENVILLE, PA. 


Cold Storage Holdings 
of Dairy Products 


July 1, 1922 


The monthly report of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economies, 
United States "Department of 
Agriculture, shows the following 
cold storage holdings of dairy 
products July 1, 1922: — 


Creamery Butter 67,733,342 lbs. 
compared with 61,991,401 pounds 
July 1, 1921, and a five-year aver- 
age of 60,759,000 pounds. 


Packing Stock Buttef 1,782,113 
pounds compared with 2,793,120 
pounds July -1, 1921, and a five- 
year average of 2,543,000 pounds. 


American Cheese 32,813,456 Ibs. 
compared with 34,948,463 lbs. 
July 1, 1921, and a five-year aver- 
age of 33,263,000 pounds. 


Swiss Including Block Cheese 
1,694,622 pounds compared with 
1,440,429 pounds July 1, 1921, and 
a four-year average of 1,184,000 
pounds. 


Brick and Munster Cheese 1,- 
690,717 pounds compared with 
1,674,618 pounds July 1, 1921, and 
a four-year average of 1,205,000 
pounds. 

Limburger Cheese 635,728 Ibs. 
compared with 666,434 lbs. July 1, 
1921, and a four-year average of 
546,000 lbs. 

Cottage, Pot and _ Bakers’ 
Cheese 1,692,287 pounds compared 
with 3,455,537 pounds July 1, 1921 
and a four-year average of 4,327,- 
000 pounds. 

Cream and Neufchatel Cheese 
112,969 pounds compared with 
259,328 pounds July 1, 1921 and a 
four-year average of 228,000 lbs. 

All Other Varieties Cheese 4,- 
541,130 pounds compared with 5,- 
171,856 pounds July 1, 1921 and a 
four-year average of 4,158,000 lbs. 


COOL THE MILK 


- If the milk is not properly cool- 
ed before its transportation it has 
a tendency to churn or become 
clumpy during transit and may be 
refused by the customer. Fill the 
cans to capacity and keep them 
covered from the sun’s rays, 
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How the Pooling Plan Works 


great many inquiries have 
been received from pro- 
ducers as to how certain 

= prices are arrived at in 
connection with the pooling plan. 


For the benefit of those who 
may be interested in this phase of 
the pooling plan an attempt will 
be made to show the method of 
determining prices under each 
glass and the average received by 
shippers. 


Class I 


Whelesale and retail milk used 
by fluid milk distributors comes 
under this heading. In consider- 
ing the price of this class there 


must first be taken into consider- 


ation the position of the manufac- 
tured milk market for in the final 
analysis it is the most important 
factor. The purpose of this class 
is to secure a reasonable return 
above manufacturing prices for 
the additional cost and risk in- 
volved in producing and handling 
milk sold as whole milk over that 
existing for production used in the 
manufacture of various products. 
Fluid milk markets are generally 
carrying regulations covering 
sanitary methods of producing 
and handling milk which are not 
common to the manufacturing sec- 
tion. Theré is a considerable ex- 
tra cost to the producer because 
of this and this cost ought to be 
met by the public benefitting from 
the higher standard. 


Another loss to the fluid milk - 
producer is caused by the fact he 


ean not regulate production to 
meet the demand of the fluid milk 
trade and in order to provide an 
adequate supply at all times, he 
is obliged to produce a surplus in, 
varying amounts during the year. 

This surplus must find a market 
outlet thru some manufactured 
product and is thus thrown into 
direct competition with national 
and international markets, gov- 
erning prices of manufactured 


products, and which do not take: 


into account to any noticeable de- 
eree the sanitary regulations im- 
posed by fluid milk markets. 


With this a true situation there 
is justification in asking the fluid 
milk market-to reimburse the pro- 
ducer not only for the additional 
expense incurred in producing to 
meet that market’s actual de- 
mand, but also to cover a reason- 
able loss incurred on the sale of 
surplus milk. 


It is an outstanding fact that re- 
tail milk prices have never been 
sufficiently high to give producers 
an amount equivalent to the ex- 
tra cost and risk involved in pro- 
dueing the quality of milk neces- 
Sary to- supply. Whether or not 
the pooling plan will change this 
situation remains yet to be seen, 
but it embraces the principle bet 
ter than any , Previous arrange- 


ment.. 
Class II 


Class II milk covers sweet 


NO tae 


cream sold as such and also cream 
used in ice cream making. 

The price on this can always be 
somewhat higher than cream used 
for butter purposes. 


Class III 


Milk used in making butter and 
cheese will necessarily be govern- 
ed entirely by the butter and 
cheese markets. It is not difficult 
to arrive. at a fair price on this 


class for the cost of manufacture | 


and handling is fairly well estab- 
lished. / 
Producer Price an Average 
The producer price is an aver- 
age of all milk sold under the 
above classes. 


During May, Jurie and July, 
there were but two classes and the 
producer prices during these 
months were an average of the 
two. 

We give the following examples 
of how we figured a milk buyer’s 
report during last month. 

Purchases from producers 
amounted to 398,818 lbs. and Class 
I sales 242,513 lbs. or .608 per 
cent. Subtraction of 242,513 from 
398,818 gives 156,305 lbs. of Class 
II milk. The price of Class I milk 
was $2.12 per hundred pounds. 
Multiplying 242,513 by $2.12 gives 
$5,141.28 as the cost of this class. 

The price of Class II was $1.49, 
so multiplying 156,305 by , $1.49 
gives $2,328.94 which added to the 
cost of Class I gives a otal of 
$7,178.72 for the month, 

To arrive at the producer price 
for the month it is necessary to 
figure out the reports of all buy- 
ers as above and then add together 
the total purchases of each buyer 
in order to determine the total 
milk purchased in the district. The 
total cost to each buyer is then 
figured in the same manner and a 
division made by the total cost to 
all buyers by the total purchases. 
The result is an average price 


which becomes the producer price 


for the month, 


In the example given above the 


dealer handled less surplus than 


the average of dealers in the dis- 


trict and after paying his. pro- 
ducers at the rate of $1.80 per 
hundred pounds there remained a 
balanee of $291.50. This repre- 
sents the difference between his 
total cost and the ammount oie 
shippers. 

The D. €. -S. Company then 
mailed a statement in the amount 
of $291.50 to the buyer and a 


checkawas received in payment for » 


same. 


A fund is thus created by pay- 
ments of this kind which is re- 
distributed to dealers whom it is 
found have paid in excess of their 
cost. 


To brag little, to show well, to crow 
gently if in luck—to pay up, to own 
up, and to shut up, if beaten, are the 
virtues of a sporting man.—Oliver 


Wendell Holmes. 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES _ 
IN MAHONING COUNTY 


= 
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JOHN G. COOPER ~ 
» Candidate for Renomination for 


CONGRESS — 


19th DISTRICT 


Subject to the decision of the Republi- 
can Primaries, August 8th 


é 


See 


ED. L. DONAHAY ~ 
REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR . 


SHERIFF 


Has represented Mahoning County two 
terms in the State Legislature, and 
if his record was satisfactory he asks 
the support of yourself and friends, 
AUGUST 8th. + ; 


FRANK H. VOGAN 
CANDIDATE FOR 
COUNTY TREASURER > 


FORMERLY CHIEF DEPUTY 


Republican Primaries, August 8th, 1922 
Your Support Solicited 


-. FORD H. CANFIELD 


oa Phe 
CHIEF DEPUTY CLERK OF COURTS 
Is a Candidate for 


Clerk of Courts of Common Pleas 


Republican Primaries, August 8, 1922 
Your Support Will Be Appreciated 


/ 


SQUIRE CHARLES W. MARTIN 
of Boardman Township 
“REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR 


CLERK OF COURTS 
Primaries, August 8th, 1922 
Efficiency and Service Is Assured _ 


j ‘ 
Your Vote and Support Will Be 
Appreciated 


A. B. MANNIX 
CANDIDATE FOR. 


COUNTY COMMISSIONER 


Subject to Republican Primaries, 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES 


IN ASHTABULA COUNTY: 


Cc. EF. MATHEWS. 


CANDIDATE FOR 


COUNTY RECORDER | 


Supers to Republican Primaries : 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


If nominated and elected the office will 
be open every Saturday afternoon. 


The Support of Yeurself and Friends 
Will Be \Aperecnten: 


MAY A. RUGGLES 


NOW SERVING AS CHIEF DEPUTY 
IN THE TREASURER’S OFFICE 
SEEKS PROMOTION AS 


_ COUNTY. TREASURER 


SUuaeee to Republican Primaries 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 


Your Support Solicited. 


. Your Support Solicited 
B. E. BRAINARD 
CANDIDATE FOR 


COUNTY TREASURER 


Rabicet to Republican Primaries 
2 UGUST 8th, 1922 . 


+ 


: Appreciated. 


_- COUNTY AUDITOR 


Subject to the decision of the 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES 
IN TRUMBULL COUNTY ; 


Your Vote and Support Will Be abo ; 
Appreciated. | ie 


HARRY Y. MURRAY > 
DEPUTY COUNTY AUDITOR 
CANDIDATE FOR 


COUNTY. AUDITOR - i aan 
Subject to Republican PO Sa ata ‘ 
AUGUST 8th, 


Your Vote and P hained! eg ae 
Appreciated. —- « ~ 


NELLIE B, ELDER 
18 YEARS DEPUTY 
CANDIDATH FOR 


COUNTY RECORDER 


Supect to Republican_ eters Bi 
UGUST 8th, 1922 


deeenk a Good Word for Speak” 4 
_ -He Wall Axpreciate It aS 


RALPH R. SPEAK 


CANDIDATE FOR 


‘YOUNTY RECORDER 


Subject to Republican Primaries a 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 fee 


HE WILL SERVE YOU ' “WELL he i 


HARRY E. CHINNOCK — 


CANDIDATE FOR 


SHERIFF 


Your Support Will Be Greatly < 
Appreciated. ~ tol 
eet oases to Republican Primaries 
UGUST 8th, 1922 : 


Your Vote and Support Will Be) 
Appreciated. 


MAY E. VAN HOUTER 


15 Years’ Experience as Deputy 
County Auditor 


CANDIDATE-FOR- 


COUNTY AUDITOR ‘ 
Subject to Republican Primaries — i. 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 — ; 


Your Vote and Influence Will © 
Be Greatly Appreciated. 


F, THAYER WOOD | : : 
CANDIDATE FOR > 
SHERIFF ~ 


TRUMBULL COUNTY 


Subject to Republican Primaries i 
AUGUST 8th, 1922 — 


Your Support Will Be Greatly 
Appeciated. — 


Js BG SEALY ae 
CANDIDATE FOR > 


COUNTY RECORDER — 


Subject to Republican Primaries — 
AUG GUST 8th, 1922 


Your Support Will Be Gypatly 


? 


J. 8. HUGHES 
CANDIDATE FOR 
COUNTY RECORDER 


beets to Republican Primari¢ 
UGUST 8th, 1922 


GEORGE H. oo 
CANDIDATE FOR 
COUNTY COMMISSIONER 


Subject eo ee ree pilmaiied 
; UST 8th, 1922 ag 


a your ae Solicited S 


Your Vote and Influence Will Be 
Greatly Appreciated eo 


ISAAC B. JACOB 
: CANDIDATE FOR — 
COUNTY COMMISSIONER 4 


FOR TRUMBULL Sere 


Subject to the Decision of the R 
can Primaries, AUG. 8, 1922 


HOWARD C. WILLIA 
CANDIDATE FOR 


Moan pa oo 8 


Sho sim 


_ Need of fuller information of a 
‘statistical nature on various fea- 
‘tures of the dairy industry, and a 
numerical view of progress made, 
is met by the Handbook of Darey 


Statistics just issued by the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture. The book gives the 


facts relative to American dairy 
production, manufacturing, ~and 
ecommerce in detail; and to a more 
limited extent covers countries all 
over the world. 
_ Industrial statistics in general 
are recognized as indispensable to 
intelligent direction of the indus- 


‘tries are well supplied with them. 
C Collection of statisti¢s on dairy- 
ing, however, has not been made 
J ‘on a world-wide scale heretofore ; 
the figures relative to different 
parts. of the subject have been 
published + i in various countries 
and by various agencies; now for 
the first time they are brought to- 
2 gether in one collection. 


Bite American section deals 
vith the number of dairy cattle, 

“the number of those of different 
breeds, the number of tuberculin 
tested, the amount of milk they 
produce, the cost of producing 
milk, its distribution among var- 
ious users, the receipts and prices 
various cities; butter manufac- 
tured, stored, renovated, import- 
ed, and exported, and the prices; 

production of cheese, with market 
“quotations; the various forms of 
canned milk; and ice cream. The 
production of. ice cream is shown 
to have risen from 80 million gal- 
lons in 1909 to nearly 260 million 
"1920. He Cees 


_ he milk-condensing business 
the United States before the 
war was comparatively. small. 
During the conflict it grew to 
large dimensions, the production 
‘Tising from 875 million pounds in 
1914 to 2,000 million in 1919. 
Since then it has lost a large part 
of its market, with resulting dis- 
turbance to the dairy . business 
2 renerally. ‘ 
he foreign section of the book 
gives the number of dairy cattle, 
with the production, imports, and 
exports of milk, butter, and 
cheese, as far as they are obtain- 
ible, in 27 different countries, in 
rth America, South America, 
; Asia, Africa and 
In .a, number of the 


r ‘ animals as well as cows; 
enumeration therefore 
S- reindeer, buffaloes, sheep, 


<, 


an condensed milk is seen. Ar- 
na’s exports - of cheese and 
pWere. somparatively small 


tries involved, and many~indus-. 


Sas 


_ bodies of all-kinds. 


ay 


@ as fies that of Ameri. 


FIGURES ON WORLD'S ~ 
DAIRY INDUSTRY 


prior to 1914; but her cheese ex- 
ports rose from 8,000 pounds in 
1914 to 19,000,000 in 1919, and 
her butter exports from 7,000,000 
in 1914 to 44,000,000 in 1919. Both 
fell off in 1920. 


The handbook contains also 
some generai’statisties useful in 
making studies of. the industry 
such as standards,of fat and mois- 
ture in butter, weight of milk with 
varying fat ‘content, growth of 
the cow-testing association move- 
nient, proportion of solids in var- 
ious dairy products, and the 
amount of milk necessary to raise 
a calf. 

Copies may be had upon appli- 
cation to the department at Wash- 
ington, D/C. 


FLIES KILLED 
WITHOUT POISON 


; Every dairyman knows that flies cut 


down the flow of milk very materially . 


and each year these pests cost thous- 
ands of dollars in loss of milk and an- 
noyance to animals. Dairymen all over 
the country have found the discovery of 
i, R. Alexander, widely-known scien: 
tist to be the most effective way of 
ridding their houses, barns, and live 
stock of flies, 


This discovery, 
which is called 
Rid-O-Fly is a 
repellant—once 
used; flies will 
not come near 
the houses, 
barns,: or cows 
where Rid-O- 
Fly has 
applied. And, 


Mthough fatal to fligs, it is not a poison. 


Rid-O-Fly will not harm live stock or 
human beings. So confident is Dr. 
Alexander that Rid-O-Fly will solve the 
fly problem for you that he offers to 
send a regular $2.00 supply for only 
$1.00.on the guarantee that if not abso- 
lutely satisfactory in every way your 
ymoney will be refunded. Two big Kan- 
sas City Banks guarantee the reliability 
of this offer. 


Send no money—just your name and 
address to ALEXANDER LABORA- 
TORIES, 1678 Gateway Station, 
City, Mo., and this introductory 
ffer will: be mailed at once. 


Notice to Wagon and 
Buggy Owners 


We have a fine line of buggy wheels 
and light wagon wheels, axles, springs, 
fifth wheels and irons of all kinds for 
buggies and wagons. Shafts, both heavy 
and light, buggy bodies, - cushion 
springs at reasonable prices. Two sec- 
ond-hand vans, one heavy truck wagon, 
one closed eab for two ton Master 
Truck. We also build special truck 
We cut down solid 
can fur- 


truck wheels to pneumatics, 
nish all kinds of’ new truck wheels. 
Buggayws and wagons repaired and paint- 
ed. Springs for 2 to 6 ton ed at 
very low prices. 

Give us a call when in own and see 
for yourself. Can furnish and put on 
rubber bus gy tires. 


Kuhns Carriage Co. 


554 Hilker St. 
- Near Oakhill Cemetery 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER. 
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Kan- ~ 


(eam 


Youngstown, O. 


Three 


11 mm 


PUBLIC SALE 


As We Are Going Out of Business 
We Will Offer at Public Sale on 


Gig ast 10 


Our Entire Stock, Consisting of 


“FARM IMPLEMENTS, CONTRACTORS’ AND DAIRY SUPPLIES, 
WAGONS, HARDWARE, BARN EQUIPMENT, ENGINES, 
WASHING .MACHINES, TRUCKS, TRACTORS, ~ 
GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS 


; Sale to Begin at 9 A.M. at Our Storereoms, 
230-232 E. Boardman Street 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


Terms a Sale Announced at Time of Sale 


Corll’ Wehr Implement Co. 


C. F. AGNEW 


eT il 


VY 1 RUSS) 1B) VR RNY 0B 1 1 BY 1 4 


pg NR 1 SA HS 1 
Agricultural Implements, Seeds, and 
Poultry Supplies 


Our stock includes New and Improved Farm Machinery, Choice 
Grades of all S$ of Field Seeds, Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, Poultry 
Feeds and Supplies, Specialties for the Dairy and, Stock Farm, etc. 

Before buying your supplies write for our general*catalogue. Special 
attention given to mail inquiries and others. 

We invite correspondence regarding 


EVERYTHING FOR FARM, GARDEN AND POULTRY 


THE I. W. SCOTT CO. 


500 Liberty Ave. PITTSBURGH 113 Diamond S8t. 


A | | AT | YY 0 YY | 4 | | 
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Mathews Cut Rate MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS 


“W Watch For Our Weekly bag or 


-116 E. FEDERAL ST. 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE PARK THEATRE 3 


4 


Pe ae ee Se ee HB) 11 FR 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 
Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


Entered as second class matter, April 5, 


1920, at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., un- 


der Act of Congress, March 8, 1879. 
Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. 
Branch Offices of Publication 


559 Parkwood Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
509 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Published by 


THH DAIRYMEN’S. CO- OPERATIVE 
SALES CO. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 


559 Parkwood Ave., Youngstown, Ohio” 


Harl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mgr. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 


The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co- operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the general field of farm publications. 
Our membéfs are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 


“The Official Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


Si RAT aR A Ss SRE 
AUGUST: 5, 1922 
eee 
PITTSBURGH OFFICE 


* Pittsburgh Office address of The 


Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com-- 


pany is Room 509 Nixon Bldg., Corner 
6th Ave., and Wm. Penn Place, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 


Paenkton of the work of the 
Pittsburgh. District Dairy Coun- 
cil among vocationists, resulted in 
the establishment of an amuse- 
ment at Kennywood Park, Du- 
quesne, the playground of Pitts- 
burgh which competed for the in- 


terest of thousands of persons with » 


the regular park attractions—this 
according to A. S, MeSwigan, the 
president of the park company. . 
A booth was erected and a me- 
chanical exhibit arranged. Weigh- 
ing contests were held among 
children on their picnic days, 
arousing friendly rivalry among 
them to determine how many 
children in each school were nor- 
mal weight. Prizes were awarded 
for the highest percentages. : 
And, lo and behold, the children 
enjoyed it. And what’s more they 


“went home and told their parents 


about it and how much they 
weighed and how much the lady 


at the park, a public health nurse 


employed by the council, said they 
ought to weigh and: ‘Here’ $s some 
books the nice lady gave me, and 
she said that if I drink lots of milk 
and eat pure healthful food, it 
won’t be long before I do weigh 
that much.’’ 


Thousands of them had great 


fun watching the flowimg milk 
bottle, a part of the exhibit and 
the same thousands gazed at the 


display depicting ‘‘A Child’s Per: 


feet Breakfast.’’ Those who could 
not say that they have that kind 
of breakfast every morning, de- 


-claring that just as soon as I get 


home, I’m going to tell mama 
about that.’’ 

For a week during the month, 
Mrs. Louise Northup,-a demon- 


ee. eee ee ee, 


. ateatot for thie: oEhndianies Tes. 


State Dairy Council, gave instruc-. 
tions to housewives in the prepar- 
ation of foods made from milk. 
Hundreds of women were attract- 
ed to her booth at the park, and 
so great was the interest that she 
found it necessary to have at least 
one dish cooking on an electric 
stove all of the time. The finish- 
ed products were arranged attrac- 
tively in a glass case. Mrs. Nor- 


‘thup gave individual suggestions 


to the women who came to the 
booth and distributed recipes and 
literature which were eagerly. re- 
ceived, = 


Similar demonstrations will be 
earried on thruout ‘the summer 
months. 


ee St ee me 


RADIO: 


We carry a complete stock of ]- 
high grade radio equipment. ¢ 
Everything from a switch point 
to a completely installed outfit. 
Special sets made to order. Mail 
orders solicited. Prompt service. | 


: Mahoning Radio Co. 


. Market at Evergreen 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
Main 6400 


@ Peeeseceoooee © 
Sete ededetentetentetetba taht 
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WHY PAY 
BIG RENT?; 


aS 


When we can sell you, nice level, 
fertile farms, with a small pay- 
ment down, balance same as rent. 
Write us your wants. 


THE 


Jefferson Real Estate Co. 


« Jefferson, Ohio 
eter rioters ee ee ee ee eee 


pale dortesicioded Selecta Hee eG AYA ENG 


ee 
Equip your premises & 
with a water system 


We are agents for the Duro. 
Water Systems either electric or 
gasoline driven, automatic con- 
trol. 

Theré is no reason why you 
should not have the eonvenience 
of City Water on your farm at a 
low cost of installation. Write 
us your requirement and get an 
estimate. 

Shallow and deep water wells 
drilled at pre-war prices. We 
earry a full line of pump repairs. 


ARTHUR EVANS 
1764 Market St., Youngstown, 0. 
“Federal 2621—Automatic 4487 _ 

Residence Auto. 79733 — 
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Taveseeet Sobeterebereeoetbenenrires 
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- Republican Candidate 


oa 


-SHERIFF 


See OF ‘MAHONING | counTy 


‘Primaries “August 8th, 1922 
WILL APPRECIATE, ‘YOUR VOTE 


“Danae Ss ‘Musical Institute 


- WARREN, OfTO ee a a = 


ees _Fifty-fourth year 
_ OPENS MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th, 1922 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 


f —_——— “are 


For Information, Address 


Lynn B. Dana, Pravda 


Send 25c in Stamps 
— And Receive a 50c Box of 
OUR QUICK-A- FIX | 


; Bes neon. Tube 
- Patches” 7 


—_ 


Ra LIES cost dat | 
"Associated Tire Rubber Co. pu eae seymen over $500, 


: = Dairy Il th 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO — covery of i. Bs Atexinder te pe dhe ta 


207 W. Boardman Street © 


Flies Killed Without 


This discovery which is called Rid. 0-Fl 


We have installed a 5-ton Lan- 
-dis Grinding Machine for grind- 
ing all kinds” of crank shafts, | 
piston rings, pins, etc. We also 
have the latest improved. ‘Oylinder 
Grinder. 

We assume absolute sresponsi- 
‘bility on all. work turned out. 
Auto Trucks, tractors, gas en- 
- gines and any kind of work in 
: the capacity of the machines will 

be handled under the personal 

pSuperyseioe of F. M. Goldrick. 


“We are distributors for Case 
Cars, Tractors and all ‘kinds es / 
Farm Power Machinery. 


Mua lte MotorCo. 


alae Market St. _ Youngstown, 0. 
Automatic Phone, 8822 


ihe 


Kili @ff 
These Pests: | 
Horn Flies, Buffalo Gnats, 
Bot Flies,ScrewWorm Flies, 
Siab'> Flies, Horse Files, 


Ox Warble Flies, Lice.Fieas, * 
Ticks, Gnats,~ ini sisncey 


Ca 


‘Gaara Lye oe 
Y greatuncle Ephraim 
_ Duff had been something 
of an adventurer in his 
youth; just how much of ~ 
an adventurer no-one could tell — 
“account, of a habit he had of 
mlarging on his experiences in a 
way that led his listeners at times. 
0 doubt the veracity of his state- 
ments. It has been insinuated 
ut this fault of uncle Ephraim’s 
s a family weakness, and not 
nfined to him or to his genera- 
- The subject, however, is 
‘one that I. would not care to ‘dis- 


\ yway tb is certain nee 
iph’’ carried a musket in the 
a with Mexico, because he drew 
nsion of two dollars a month 
ervices rendered our govern- 
t during the unpleasant rela- 
ions with General Santa Anna 
nd his deluded followers. Uncle 
claimed to have been with 
ary Taylor in the campaign 
ng the Rio Grande, and subse- 
ently with Scott on the march - 
exico City. A favorite yarn 
s was about being put out on 
et just before one battle of 
ena Vista: : AS 


“ 


niles or twenty, and our fellers — 

as back of me half ’r three- 

quarters of a mile, and there [ 

Ss, settin’ out alone-in the brush 

h a Mississippi yager musket 

nd a hard cold and only half a 

of meseal whisky an’ no 

in’ when some _ distressful 
aser would slip up and pop me 
like a turkey at a shootin’ 

_Bimeby I heerd a racket in™ 

ear, and up come old General 

or hisself and he says, sezee: 

‘What regiment do you he- 
,my man?’ — 

belong to the second Mass: 

etts regiment, general,’ says_ 

-salutin’ likeva_ militia captain. 

# Well,’ says the general, ‘ you 
a fine, upstandin’ specimen of 
er, and I may say that I am™ 

of being in command of 

ke you. I want to tell you 
uu have been selected for 
portant post on account of 


ave you seen anything. 
gant the brush?’ 


me ell. sir,’ says: coe 
his: hoss around. ‘Watch 
ly, sir. Yes, sir, 
anked carefully !? 

galloped off, and I set there 
‘an hour or so tryin’ to 


a chunk of flint and a jack- 
blade, and then up come the 
éral agin and wanted to know 
» had been any develop-. 
‘eS! told him I hadn’t seen 
xcept a fight between a 

petfesnale: and a Se 
ard. us : 
Vell, sir,’ he shit et yanit fe 

ies attention to the fact 


‘The Mexican army was some- 
ere out in front, maybe two ~ 


a E 
sA USED CAR , 
a 

a Is as Reliable as & 
: the Firm Selling It a 
: : T 
# | a 
a 1: ° ig 
« The Madwick ‘ 
© Motor Sales Co. « 
or Le 

: Jordan and Cleveland Six : 
a Dealers 3 
fe. | 
“@ Wick and Logan Aves. 2 
& YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO § 
—— 


watch ~ 


fire in an old clay pipe > 


sir. 


carefully, Watch — double- 
jointed, eee con-demned 
carefully! , 


““Away he went agin, and.then 


after a spell I heerd considerable 


of a noise breakin’ out in the di- ~ 


rection of where our army lay, 


Crackity-erack,- whiz-bang, it 
went,’ with some yellin’ and 
eussin’, and bimeby the artillery 


began ‘to take on like tarnation. 
Finally I got kind of nervous like, 
and pretty soon when I see an un- 
usual movement in the brush by 
the crick I fired off my old fusee 
and hollered for the corporal of 
the guard. Didn’t nobody come 
for a long time, but just as I was 
gettin’ ready to make tracks for 
the rear up gallops old Zack agin, 
with his hoss all blood and lather: 
*“ “Any developments in front?’ 


‘says he. 
“* “Yes, general,’ I says, ‘I just 


seen an old Mexican woman goin’ 
down to, the river with a bundle 
of washin!’ 


Used © 


‘ionibilcs | 


We at all times have cars of 
many makes that are in guaran- 
teed condition, which are priced 
very low for quick sale. Here is 
‘an example: Sy 


A €ole-8 touring car, 7-Passen- 
ger, in fine condition, at $600.00. 


Gall and look us over. 


The Dietrich 
Motor Car Co. 


845-849 Wick Ave. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
‘WHERE HONESTY RULES 
Hupmobile—€ole 
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Carmi Thompson’s public and 
private life is an open book 


> 


| THOMPSON 
DRY 


Carmi Thompson is the salection 
of the Anti-Saloon League of 
Ohio for Governor. 


GO TO THE POLS 


og < 
~Thompson-for-Governor Committee of Mahoning County: 


J.G. BUTLER, Jr., Chairman OSBORNE MITCHELL, Vice-Chairman 
0. W. ABBEY, Secretary WARREN F. PERRY, Treasurer 
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A Silo That Will Stand For Years 
Build Z Youtrel! by the 


“GEST ‘SILO ON EART. # 


You don’t have to be an expert to build a better silo than you can 

buy. The» TECKTONIUS METHOD gives you an absolutely 
rigid, air-tight silo fitted with the exclusive TECKTONIUS 

- ; swinging door that locks at all four corners. Also automatic adjust- 
ing hoop fasteners that take care of expansion and contraction. 
“The TECKTONIUS super cable and base stave anchorage system | 
prevents creepiig and-tipping. 


Backed by a 5-year guarantee. Ask for a demonstration and prices. 


The Western Reserve Lumber Co. 
Lumber Dealers 


MILL & YARDS 


ver gallon buys the highest 


$2.85 grade house vaint. ¢ 

j If you can’t drive to our local factory, 
a just phone or write fer Color Card—we 
mail it. Then you order by phone or mail 
and get Guaranteed Paint that is Fresh 
and you save Money dealing direct. 

THE MAHONING PAINT & OIL CoO. 


mpotery and Office—653 Jones St. 
M-4541;\Auto. 714 


PRICES | 
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‘‘“Con-demn your  flea-bitten 
hide!’ says old Taylor, a-drawin’ 
his sabre and layin’ the flat of it 
pretty scrumptious across my 
shoulders, ‘While you’ve been 
peelin’ an eye on that lone, lorn 
widder-woman old Santy Ann his- 
self has marched right by ye in 
the brush and tackled us onex- 
pected on the left hind flank with 
twenty thousand men! You git 
back to that there company of 


your’n and git to chawin” ¢ca’- 
tridges and. spittin’? musket 
balls?!” 


* % * * * 


Uncle Ephraim always claimed 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


that there was: nothing for Gen- 
eral Taylor to get angry about, 
because when they put him out on 
picket neither the corporal nor 
the general especially designated 
the kind of Mexicans that were 
to be watched for. The old wo- 
man with the washing might for 
all he knew be followed by a hus- 
band and a half-brother and per- 
haps a second-cousin, all armed 
with death-dealing implements of 
strife. It was perfectly natural 
that her movements should occu- 
py his attention, even to the ex- 
elusion of what chanced to-~ be 


FARMERS! 
What’s the Matter with our Congressman? 


RECORD OF MR. JOHN G. COOPER SINCE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF WASHINGTON OFFICE OF FARM BUREAU 


This report was received from Gray Silver, Washington, 
Representative of American Farm Bureau Federation in letter 
dated Washington, D. C., July 20th, 1922. 


Nay—H. R., 6320, Packer regulation. 


The vote recorded was 


by the House to send the bill back to the committee after 
having passed the Senate, which would have meant defeat 


of packer regulation. 


Yea—H, R., 5676, Regulation of trading in-grain futures. 


Not Voting—S. 


1837 A bill for depositing an additional 


$25,000,000 with the Farm Loan Board for farm loans. 


Not Voting S. 


1811 A sale of Farm Loan Bonds with inter- 


est raised to 51% per cent to afford a fairer competition 


\ 


with other bonds. 


Not Voting—S. 1915 An appropriation. of $1,000,000,000 to 
the War Finance Corporation for agricultural ‘loans dur- 


ing 1921-22. 
H. R., 10730 Do. 


pends for extension work in the States. 


Vote recorded is for half million increase in 


The House did not 


have a separate vote on this provision. 
Sen, Con Res. 6 Senate vote in July, 1921, to recess, which 
would have meant defeat of all agricultural legislation 


during 1921. 


Not Voting—H. R. 80386 
facture of filed milk. 


By defeating this resolution six important 
measures were later passed. 
Voight bill to ‘prohibit the manu- 


Not Voting—H. R. 11908 War Dept. appropriation. ~Vote re- 
corded is on amendment to appropriate $7,500,000 to con- 
tinue Government operation of Muscle Shoals. 


Not Voting—H. R. 11843 


Bill to remedy that part of former 


erain legislation (H. R..2373) declared unconstitutional by 


the Supr eme Court. 


Not Voting—H. R. 8245 ° Tax measure. 
raising the sur tax to 50%. 


Vote recorded is on 


J. H. Cc. LYON FOR CONGRESS 


J. H. C. Lyon was born on a farm near New Waterford, 


Ohio. 


His father died when he was quite young. He worked 


himself through college, taught school in Alliance, Canfield and 
other nearby towns; took up the study of law and has been a 
practicing attorney in Youngstown, Ohio, for about 16 years. 
He is regarded in his profession as one of the leading lawyers 


of the State of Ohio, 


Mr. Lyon understands the needs of the farmer and in Con- 
eress will look after their interests in an intelligent and able 


manner. 


He stands for improvement of free mail delivery— 


better roads—more equitable taxation—better schools—and the 
extension of the U. S. Bureau of Markets bringing the farmer 
and consumer closer together—thus securing higher prices for 
the farmer and lower prices for the consumer. ’ 

He is of big enough calibre as a lawyer to formulate, un- 
derstand and put through much-needed, commonsense laws 


for your benefit. 


J. H.C. LYON AS A FARMER, EDUCATOR, WAR-WORKER 
AND LAWYER PLEDGES HIMSELF TO TAKE 
CARE OF YOUR INTERESTS AND NOT 
DODGE ANY ISSUES. 


Vote for Lyon August 8 for Congress 


more important going-ons in the 
vicinity. 

In these days of the final 
struggle for mastery between the 
toilers and the men. who would 
control and wring. an unearned 
profit from toil ‘one might be 
amused 1f he were not made heart 
sick by the attitude of many coun- 


‘try papers and some farm leaders. 


eas 


These papers and leaders, the ad: 
vaneed videttes. of the organiza 
tion of rural industry, are so com 
cerned over the spectacle of union 
labor’s soiled linen being carrie¢ 
to the wash that they fail to take 
note of the Santa Annas of cor 
porate greed sneaking around f 
attack their own. flank and rear 
They are watching the wrol 
kind of Mexicans. , 

ee 


AUTOMOBILE BOOKS” © 


Leatherette ~- 


Automobile Ignition, by Man yw sreecieuestrersees $2.00 — 
4° Automobile Starting and Lighting, by Manly. Jagan ‘2.00 — 
# Brooks’ Automobile Handbook 00 
§ Starting and Lighting Troubles, 


RePAirs, DY Man lynccccsicccccccessseesccrntenecnenssccescssoeeeeerseserene ‘ 
Automobile Battery Care and Repair, by Manly...... 2.00 - 
Automobile Catechism and Repair Manual................ 1 5 

* Ford Motor Car, Truck and Tractor, (Cloth) 
@ Diy VATA a ani .c- vaisenc- Casatten;ovinedecon ces cangerancemanaqneeeee® 
Tire and Vulcanizing, by Tufford............0 


i Gas and Oil Engine Handbook ......c..csectscssesseee 
Automobile Upkeep and Care, by Manly 


4 Motorcycle Handbook, by Manly. advusvanhe sapsur Wendie agen etver 


8 Any of the Above Books Sent by Parcel Post or C. 0. D.” % 


L. M. RESS & SONS | Pe 


14 KE. Federal Street 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0, x 


. RICULTURAL 
LIMESTONE | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CARBON LIMESTONE tt 


814 STAMBAUGH BUILDING 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. | 


i ' | QUARRIES AT HILLSVILLE, PA. 
| J}; 


FINENESS GUARANTEED 


oe! Loe 


warts Lonestone Rook PULVERIZED 


= 


Peres toma 
anaes kOe eae 4 
< 4 


arate TY 100 pista 


MAONESI! 


BLEMENT 38, UM ELEMENT 00. | 
WOIAL WEUTRALIZING POWER DS TEEMS OF OALCTUM OARZONATE 0839 
% Uf 


96. 5.250 Pure” 


, The. first. crop of. hay Boys 
for the lime. 
How many times have you 
lost your seed? a 
You never have. crop -fail- 
ures when you use Carbon 
Agricultural Limestone. 
See our representative for 


prices. 


THE CARBON LIMESTONE CO. 


814 STAMBAUCH BUILDING - 
YOUNGSTOWN, - OHIG 


MLK IS BAD FOR ADULT, 
ENGLISH eS SAYS 


ne eabiect. today “upon which | 
pctors agree? asks a_ sceptical 
a 4 aper commenting on the ad- 
of Dr. Cecil Webb-Johnson, 

ho 0 has said : ‘‘Never drink milk ; 

ft is an unnatural food save for 
tne young.’ 


— Cecil Webb-Johnson, Dr. 
oyal S. Copeland, Commissioner 
“Health of the City of New 
ork, says over his personal sig- 
Hl ure. just prior to sailing for 
Europe as follows: 

“Is Milk Good for Adults?’ 
“A few days ago some of the 
ers printed an Associated 


ed an English doctor as say- 
Never drink milk; it is an 
he food save for the 
_ He continues his tirade: 


3 generations that milk is 
d thing to drink when you 
1, JI think it is the worst 
; ae I never allow my pa- 


on, flatulence, a dirty tongue * 
| leads to rheumatism, head- 
-and tired feelings. Taken 
excess it often causes appendi- 


‘“T wonder why this doctor 
verlooked cataract, diphtheria, 
wing toenail, falling of the 
y and enlargement of, the 
It would be just as reason- 
as to inelude in his indict- 
¢ most of the’ ailments he did 
tion. 

Tf the doctor will specify tow. 
milk as the one and particu- 
milk he is talking about, I will 
laud his statement. But if he 
peaking of the pure milk, es- 
lly the pastéurized milk sold. 
nerican cities, | must rise in 
ple ce to say his statements are 
ur ard. ‘They are opposed to the 
G usion of the medical pro- 
0 n and of all scientists who 


il _very “recently every 
milk sold in London was 


ms of Bae hden, of colitis, of 
ions. of the various organs. 


the germ of tubercu- 
a have no-doubt thousands 
cases of disease in that city 


supply. 


-eges, or sugar, or fish or 
other guticle of food. But 
e ‘number | is very, very 
‘he | average person can 


and it is one of the very 
ag children = for 


‘nobody will be Prcatari 


' every. person. 


In reply to this statement by | 


dispatch from London. It 


- accord. 


{ 


becaiise personally I believe the 
daily consumption of milk in 
-America should be a quart for 
It would be diffi- 
eult to think of a greater health 
blessing than a material increase 
mm the consumption of milk. 


““In small communities where 
pure, fresh properly handled milk 
ean be had from healthy, tested 
cows, with high-grade inspection 
of herds and dairies, the raw milk 
may be delivered in such a sani- 
tary way as to be perfectly safe. 
In the large cities safety lies in 
pasteurization. But granted that 
the milk is clean and safe, there is 
no doubt at all that it is the one 
best food for all ages of our 
population.”’ 


It is urged that the press under- 
take to eradicate the harmful ef- 
fects likely to arise from the mis- 
leading statement credited to Dr. 
Cecil Webb-Johnson by giving 
Dr. Copeland’s remarks promin- 
ent space. . 


| FREIGHT RATES ON MILK 


We seem to have struck a snag. 
The, co-operative dairy interests 
prepared an Has reel case in the 
arguments for -deerease in 
freight rates on aie. even though 
all interests were not in perfect 
This, however, being due 
to a diversity of conditions in dif- 
ferent primary markets. Never- 
theless we believed a good case 
was made—only to learn when the 
report of the Inter-State Com- 
meree Commission announcing the 
decrease of approximately 10 per 
cent in the rates on agricultural 
rates, that the ruling did not in- 
elude milk. Why? Tt was learn- 
ed that the commission did not 
consider the milk traffic as freight 
under the genera] classification as 
such, but that it must be consid- 
ered in that it moved on the rail- 
roads as passenger traffic under 
the classification of passenger 
rates. A fine distinction with 
which we cannot conincide—but 
there we are. 


__ Efforts to get-rehearings before 


the Inter-State Commerce Com- 


mission are under way. The dairy 
farmer is being heard from, but 
such matters move slowly. Never- 
theless, we are going to keep ever- 
lastingly at it and we are not go- 
ing to be satisfied in what appears 
to be a discrimination against 
this important hrench of agricul- 
ture. 


HERE IS A STORY IN FIGURES 


During June, 17,645 persons at- 
tended 24 performances of plays 
and pageants calculated to educate 


children and their parents to the 


importance of milk and dairy 
diets, with 1,097 children from 26 
schools in the casts and-programs. 
The plays were given under the 
auspices of the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council. At 11 meetings 
during the month under the direc- 
tion of the council an attendance 


of 12,110 was reached. These fig- 


ures are from the report of Mr. E. 
_ RB. Quackenbush, executive secre- 
tary of the Pittsburgh Dairy 
Council. 


DAIRYMEN'S PRICE REPORTER 
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During the first six months of this year 
eight thousand, nine hundred and six bank 
accounts were opened in this institution. 


This indicates that the stern lesson taught 
by the recent depression has been learned. It 
also indicates that depositors appreciate the 
protection given them by a bank whose com- 
bined capital and surplus is thirty times larger 
than the average capital of the average Ohio 
Bank, 


Dolla! vavings & Thus! Co, 
Hist Hallonal Bank 


Combined Resources 


Over 35 Millions 


YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO 


The,CURTIS 
Vacuum Milk Can 


(SER TheCURTIS._ 


It is impossible to visualize the wide scope of service, 
not alone to the dairy industry, but to the 'wérld at 
large, which the CURTIS VACUUM MILK CAN offers. 
332 In summary, it means°an annual saving of millions 
©? of pounds of milk now being wasted by deterioration. 
ya It means larger gross revenue fram every pound of 
milk. produced. It. means health and a better food 
product to every man, woman and child. 

6 


{NNER CAN 


If you aren’t familiar with this new can, write for 
circular. A postcard will do. 


CURTIS MANUFACTU RING Co. 


12th St. 


1040 W. ERIE, PA. 


lett dlbledla bdo ldld lela ds 11a 


OFFICE ’PHONES: Auto. 4208—Main 5416 RESIDENCE: Auto. 12329 


HALEY & SULLIVAN 


VETERINARIANS 


Graduates of Ohio State University 
OFFICE: 213 E. Boardman St. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
a aa I a ee 
Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 


Right 


PRICES TO BUYERS FOR 
AUGUST 


Prices to dealers for the month 
of August were advanced at a con- 
ference held in Pittsburgh on Sat- 
urday, July 29th. 


The conference was quite 
lengthy and for a time it appeared 
no understanding could be reach- 
ed. After considerable discussion, 
dealers. accepted the schedules 
presented by the D. C. 8. Co., with 
some change in each Class. 

Prices agreed upon for Pitts- 
burgh are as follows: Class I, $2.10 
per hundred at country plants for 
3,5 milk. 26 cents per gallon, f. 0. 
b. city. 

Class II—40 per cent above 
average daily quotations of 92 
score extras, Chicago market. 

Class III—15 per cent above 
average daily quotations of 92 
score extras, Chicago market. 


in ga Ly Ly 


DAIRYMEN’S PRIOE REPORTER 


The Wheeling district buying 
prices are the same as Pittsburgh. 

Ashtabula district same as Pitts- 
burgh excepting Class I, which 
will be two cents per gallon under 
Pittsburgh, f. 0. b. 

Youngstown district prices will 
be increased: The amount of in- 
erease is to be determined at a 
meeting on Friday evening, Aug. 
4th. 


F. W. THOMPSON 


General Auctioneer 
Res. Phone 2075-L 


Res. 432 Stiles Ave. Warren, Ohio 


B. R. PECK 
Licensed Auctioneer 
Jefferson, Ohio 
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Te EEDING grain to. cows 


, not. only a 


keeps them. 71 better con 


oe age Gluten Meal se 


sk your feed desler jor Z 


“= CORN PROD 
New York 


S REFINI NG COMPAN VY. 


5 Chis ago 


; Also. m: sada turers of: 


Buffalo Corn. Gluten Feed. 


) 
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SEE US FOR 


GOODYEAR 
TRUCK TIRES 


The E. A: Wick Rubber. Co. 


219 N. Champion St. 
Main 3824 YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


Auto 76758 


Farms? 


Woe can sell you farms at 


ments. Gee our select list before buying. 


Full line of typewriters, all makes from $25 up. Agents for Oliver 


and Remington Portable. 


We repair all makes. 


YOUNGSTOWN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE ’ 
Main 889 


28 W. Boardman St. 


ESTABLISH THIRD CLASS TO 
BUYERS 


At conferences between the 
Board of Directors and buyers of - 
milk it was decided to establish 
another class under the pooling 
plan. 

The new class covers sweet 
cream used for all purposes other 
than churning, and will command 
a higher price during most of the 
year than could be seeured when 
included with the same class as 

eream used for butter. 

Sweet cream used for family 
trade does not encounter a great 
amount of outside competition and 
ean be held relative high. 

Ice cream manufacturers will 
come under the new_class and ex- 
cepting at time of the year when 
large offerings of sweet cream is 
offered, the price of cream for 
this purpose can be held at a fair 
rate. 

The three classes now existing 
are divided in the following man- 
ner: 


Class I—Milk sold wholesale 
and retail. 
Class II—Milk made into sweet 


eream, and all cream purchased as 
cream, used for all other purposes 
than churning. 

Class IJI—All milk purchased 
by whole milk distributors in ex- 
cess of the quantity coming under 
other classes. 


FEEDING THE COW 
PROPERLY 


1. Feed all the roughage a cow 
will cleanup. Part of it should be 
a legume such as clover or alfalfa. 

9. Feed some succulent feed, 
such as silage or roots. 

3. Feed a balanced ration, 

4. Feed grain in accordance to 
milk production; for a Holstein or 
-Aryshire, approximately one lb. 
of grain for each four lbs, of milk; 
for a Guernsey or Jersey, about 
one lb. of grain for each three lbs. 
of milk. A variety of grains in 
the mixture is desirable. 


Rarms: 


We have farms in Mahoning, Columbiana, Trumbull, Stark and Portage Counties. 

Be prices, all sizes and locations. 
farms we can exchange on city properties, either business or dwelling. 
range terms on all of our farms, some of them with all ‘stock, cro 


Savings & Loan Bidg., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Headquarters For Marrm Bargains 


Rarnas? 


We have several 
We can ar- 
s and imple- 
TAYLOR & BURKHOLD R, 412 Home 
Bell, Federal 6298, Ohio State 4227. 


Supplies for all machines. 


onngyoee Ohio 


5. During short pastures sup-, 


plement with silage or some green) 
feed together with some grain. 


6. Feed and milk regularly. 


7. Supply an abundance of 


pure fresh water at all times. 
8. Give access to salt daily. — 
Purchase grain feeds on the 
basis of their protein and energy 
content and not alene on just the | 
cost per cwt. : 


DAIRYING IN OKLAHOMA 
GROWS 


partment of Agriculture, listing 


26 creameries, 44 ice eream plants, | 
30 combination plants, and 850) 
operating either} 
within the state or just outside its| 
and buying butterfat) 


cream stations, 


borders 
from. Oklahoma farmers. Theré 
was delivered to these plants las 
year 9,939,895 pounds of butter: 


fat in the form of sour eream | 


10,034,266 pounds of sweet mil 


was bought for making ice cream;/ 


and 62,261,983 pounds of mil 
passed 


ACTUAL MONEY) 
you guard carefully, but eyesight, the) 
greatest and most valuable form Of) 
personal wealth, is often handled as! 
carelessly as though it were so much | 


sand. 


Let the Bank Care for Your Money. 


Let Me Care for Your EYES 


I am competent, reliable and cour-|] 
I do what I promise, promise’ 
1 will 


teous. 
nothing I cannot do. 
convince you. 


PrPHRRY 


Phone 1087-R 


A.-tria 


Market St. 


FARMS WANTED | 


No matter where located if your pria i 
is right, Send full description, price|? 
and best terms in first letter. F 
quick action. ~ < Se) 


WATTERS FARM AGENCY | 
15 Wick Ave. Youngstown, 0} 7 


through pasteurizing 
plants a 


WARREN. oH : 


| 


4 

Evidence of the extent of the) 
dairy industry in Oklahoma is| 
shown by a report recently re-) 
ceived by the United States De} 


i 


i 


LUME VI. 
UMBER 5 


SITE pooling plan adopted 
| for selling milk in the 
Pittsburgh district again 


isory Council meeting held 
ay, September 1st, in Youngs- 
1, and again this representa- 
ody of milk producers went 
ecord as holding sufficient con- 
ace in D. C. 8S. Company offi- 
as to risk their judgment in 
nuance of the plan. Not 
nly, was this sentiment forcibly 
esented but they also showed 
ther development of great in- 
via expressions of indi- 
s that since the pooling 
was adopted they have of 
elves made studies and car- 
n investigations sufficiently 
eause them to believe the un- 
ing principles of this pooling 
0 be ideal and a greatly ad- 
ed step in milk marketing. 
frank statement of an Ad- 
Council member from one 


mething like this: ‘‘ At the 
is plan was adopted the 
ers of the Local which I rep- 
nt was very much opposed to 
)much sO-in fact that it 


marketing methods of dairy 
nizations operating from 
» to California. The more in- 
tion we secured and the 
udy we gave to the matter, 
‘eater the change in our at- 
Je and now we believe it con- 
the right principle.’’ This 
made further remarks along 
ne of proper management of 
e plan and expressed his belief 
certain improvements could 

e. In this he is no doubt 
It would be most. stupid 


ting methods could be out- 
ithout chance of improve- 
pooling. flee has and will 
e study and management of 
character. Its operations 
subject to many variations 
the course of time should 
4 improved both through 


fouskt that producers 
he farm are giving hours 


came.up for test at the 


D. C. S. Company Locals — 


us to commence a study of 


aim so marked a change in - 


‘This Paper is Owned and Published by Over 10,000 Dairy Farmers Who 


are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 
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Inquiry comes from a milk pro- 
ducer for certain information 
which he states he seeks because 
the program of a Grange meeting 
calls for him to discuss the pool- 
ing plan. He further states that 
in the quest for this information 
certain ideas and facts have come 
to him which he had never before 
realized. 

At this last Advisory Council 

meeting President Brenneman 
made a few brief remarks in his 
opening address which are worthy 
of mention. He pointed out the 
importance of this body of men 
who assembled four times each 
year for the purpose of helping to 
manage the D. C. S. Company. 
They have a responsibility far 
greater than perhaps the members 
or they themselves realize in that 
as Local representatives their 
work is to advise and keep the 
Local units working in true har- 
mony with the great aims of the 
organization. 
- In the positions they hold they 
come into direct contact with the 
Board of Directors and at the Ad- 
visory Council meetings have op- 
portunity to become acquainted 
with the major problems. In jus- 
tice to the milk producers who 
have honored them as Local rep- 
resentatives, they must attempt to 
understand the advantages and 
disadvantages, certainties and un- 
certainties under which the  or- 
ganization as a whole labors. In 
this way they can build confidence 
and loyalty for the D. C. 8. Com- 
pany and inerease Me uereness 
many times. 

Perhaps one speaker at the Ad- 
visory Couneil meeting brought 
out the great truth concerning the 
pooling plan. He stated it to be 
his opinion that the producers he 
represented were not disfavorable 
to the pooling plan and were not 
greatly concerned in the kind of a 
plan or how it was operated if it 
would ‘‘bring home the bacon”’ 
so-to-speak. It is the price of 
milk that producers are interested 
in and if the pooling plan will get 


more money than any other they 


are for it. 

That. is what the D. C. 8. Com- 
pany is after—the most money for 
milk producers, and that is the 


-reason those who were acquainted 
. with conditions as they existed in 


the early spring immediately ap- 
proved the plan. They foreseen a 
complicated situation for months 
in advance which meant extreme- 
ly low prices and no other plan 
seemed to offer remedy. 

We were rapidly on the down 
gerade. Skids were under milk 
prices and taking them down so 
fast the seriousness of the situa- 
tion was hardly realized until al- 
most the bottom had been reached. 

How Serious Matter Became 

Some one has said: ‘‘Past milk 
prices are history.’’ By this was 
meant that high prices secured by 
the D. C. S. Company were soon 
forgotten and those who praised 
the good work of the past had lost 
such memory. This may be so but 
nevertheless the records still re- 
main and are available for present 
day comparison. 


Back in 1912 the consumer paid 
an’ average of 9c per quart for 
milk. Out of this the country 
plant shipper received .0278¢ per 
quart, or 30 per cent of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. Prices continued 
in about this proportion until in 
1916 when the dairy organization 
was formed. In that year the pro- 
ducers received about 2 per cent 
more of the consumer’s dollar. 
Then there was a gradual increase 
until in 1920 the produeer at the 
country plant was receiving 46 
per cent of the consumer’s dollar. 
In 1921 the old milk selling plan 
eommenced to break down and in 
that year producers went back 
down to 34 per cent. The months 
of March and April of this year 
in spite of the fact milk was held 
on the farm one day each week we 
were in no better position than 
the average of the previous year. 


‘The prospects now are that under 


the pooling plan the year will fin- 
ish up and show not only a check 
on this downward trend but also 
a larger proportion of the consum- 
er dollar than was obtained last 
year. 

The facts are the old plan was 


not adaptable to changed condi- 


tions and it was continued too 
long, so long that it caused pro- 
dueers to lose practically all the 
ground they had gained and when 
the pooling plan was placed in 
operation the D. C. 8. Company 
was in about the same position as 
it was at the time of organization. 


_A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 
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Advisory Council Endorses Pooling Plan 


The pooling plan was adopted to 
meet the changed marketing con- 
ditions and to again build up the 
producer’s advantage in the mar- 
ket. It is not reasonable to ex- 
pect its adoption would immedi- 
ately replace lost ground = and 
again create a condition in a 
month or so of time that it re- 
quired four years to build pre 
viously with all factors working 
to advantage. 

The D. C. 8. Company is still 
holding the position of producers 
in relation to the consumer dollar 
in more favorable light than ex- 
isted previously to its organiza- 
tion. Because it has suffered a 
set-back is no indication the fu- 
ture is not bright. We have to- 
day an organization built up 
which ean by the use of faith and 
determination adapt itself to 
changed conditions and build up a 
more permanent advantage to 
producers than has been possible 
ii the past. Today the organiza- 
tion has to its credit a vast ex- 
perience and a more trained force 
to manage. It surely ought to 
have, and we believe it has; a 
ereatly enlarged loyalty and faith 
amongst milk producers generally 
than it had when first organized. 

While we have these assets 
there are others we ean add to 
them and will add to them by per- 
sistent effort. First of all we 
should profit by past experience 
and not become too conceited in 
our position. The organization 
and its-members must be ever 
ready to make changes when nec- 
essary and not let itself slide 
down if there are ways to pre- 
vent. The officers have been on 
the job, are on the job and will be 
there to do the best things in the 
best way, but a thing they need 
and will need in future months is 
a confidence and loyalty from 
milk producers in D. C. S. Com- 
pany territory that cannot be 
questioned. If today the office of 
the D. C. S. Company had the 
solemn vow of every milk produe- 
er in its territory to rely entirely 
upon: the D. C. 8. Company to 
market milk, the change in the 
next few months would be re- 
markable. 

The Board of Directors may see 
occasion to continue or diseon- 
tinue the pooling plan. It is not 
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established permanently unless it 
shows ability to improve present 
conditions and to a greater degree 
than by any other method. If it 
shows it can lessen the amount of 
price cutting and undesirable 
competition, reduce dealers costs 
in handling and distribution, pro- 
~ tect. home markets and thus bene- 
fit producers of milk, then and 
then only is it worth the time and 
eost of continuing. 


SEPTEMBER MILK PRICES 
UNSETTLED 


The conference held between 
producers, dealers and consumers 
on Saturday, August 26th, ended 
without settlement of. September 
prices to dealers. 

The D. C. S. Compahy stated 
that from present conditions they 
believed the September price to 
producers should be increased-ma- 
terially. They desired to have the 
Class I price increased to $3.41 f. 
0. b. city, with material increase 
in the Class IL price and a 5 per 
cent increase in Class ITI. 


“Objection was raised by one dis- 
tributor to any increase in the re- 
tail milk price and on this point 
other distributors would not agree. 
After some discussion the meeting 
was adjourned with the under- 
standing that Dr. Clyde L. King 
would be secured to make investi- 
gation of the dealers books, after 
which another conference ‘would 
be: called. 

t 


‘MEETING OF ASHTABULA 
LOCAL 


A meeting of Ashtabula Local 
is to be held on Monday evening, 
September 18th, for the purpose 
of discussing the situation in this 
market in connection with the 
. pooling plan. 


In the afternoon representatives 
of the D. C. S. Company will hold 
a meeting with dealers. 


WHEN THE PAPER DOESN’T COME 


My*father says, the paper he reads ain’t 
put up right. 

He finds a lot of fault he does, perusin’ 
it all night. 

He says, there ain’t a single thing in it 
worth while to read. 

And that it doesn’t print the kind of 
stuff the people need. 

He tosses it aside and says its strictly 
on the bum, 

But you ought to hear him holler, when 
the paper doesn’t come. 


He reads about the weddin’s and he 
snorts like all get out. 

He reads the social doin’s with a most 
derisive shout, 

He gays, they print the papers for the 
women folks alone, 

He’ll read about the parties and he’ll 
fret and fume and groan. 

He says of information it doesn’t have 
a erumb, 

But you ought to hear him holler—when 
the paper doesn’t come. 


He’s always first to grab it and he 


reads it plumb clean through, 

He doesn’t miss an item of a want ad, 
that is true, 

He says, ‘‘they don’t know what we 
want those durn newspaper guys, 

I’m going to take a day some time and 
go and put ’em wise.’’ 

Sometimes it seems as though they must 
be blind and deaf and dumb, 

But you ought to hear him holler—when 
the paper doesn’t come. 
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THE VALUE OF RADIO TO 
- THE FARMER 


While it may not be generally | s 


known the radio is of great com- 
mercial value to farm districts, 
there is however, an increasing in- 


terest being taken by the farmer. 
in this new development of science — 


and a great many are installing 
efficient radio receiving apparatus. 
Amongst the young-folks on the 


farm the entertaining feature of 


the radio is responsible for its in- 
creasing popularity and because 
of this its promises to even go the 
automobile one better in making 
farm life desirable to. them. 

Regular programs are sent out 
from such cities as Detroit, New 
York, Boston, Newark, Atlanta, 
Louisville, Kansas City, Daven- 
port, ete., and in these are includ- 
ed music rendered by the greatest 
artists and addresses by the great- 
est lecturers. Just recently an ad- 
dress made by President Harding 
was heard by many people in this 
locality while comfortably seated 
in their homes. 


There are now ih operation in 
the United States 253 
which broadcast by radio items of 
general interest regularly. Aside 
from the entértaining feature -of 
the radio it is being rapidly de- 
veloped through its commercial 
possibilities. To the farmers it 


offers an every day advantage of 


obtaining the latest market and 
weather reports gathered by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
In many cases local market re- 
ports are being issued by some en- 
terprising merchant in local com- 
munities. In Youngstown the 
Yahrling-Rayner Music Company 
have undertaken to supply this 
service and each day from WAAY, 
their Radiophone Broadeasting 
Station, are -being sent out the 
Aeriograms furnished by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and 
local market reports. 


The lack of knowledge with 
reference to the simplicity of oper- 
ation has no doubt prevented 
many from investigating this new 
invention. The fact is, its opera- 
tion is extremely simple and 
young boys and girls with a few 
minutes instruction can operate a 
receiving set. Many young boys 
have even gone so far as to make 
his own set from plans and in- 
structions obtainable from radio 
supply stations or most any publi- 
eation. 
outfits are very inexpensive. 

The Reporter is in position to 
furnish free plans to anyone upon 
request. Through the courtesy of 
the Yahrling-Rayner Music Com- 
pany this publication is in position 
to offer the services of an efficient 
Radiotrician to answer all ques- 
tions relative to radio outfits and 
their operation. 


MINUTES OF ADVISORY 
COUNCIL MEETING 


Minutes of the last Advisory 


Council meeting were not avail- — 


able to the Reporter for insertion 
in this issue, but will be published 


‘ later. 


stations 


The construction of, such. 
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This is the wall 
pee stands between depositors and any pos- — 


Is its capital and~surplus. 
sible loss. as 
The combined ‘capital and surplus of this 


institution is thirty times larger than the 
average capital of the average Ohio bank. 


Hla Savings & Tus 0. | 
lis Nalional Bank 


f 


we, 


COMBINED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $6,900,000.00 


* 
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“AUTOMOBILE. BOOKS 


Leatherette 


Automobile Ignition, Dy Man lynis........ccccccccccsecsnsseeeneces 
Automobile Starting and Lighting, by ee 
Brooks’ Surom one Handbook 


Whee eeeeecsosceenscuccesscsasscsqsoues 


ecescasececseses 


Ford Motor Car, Truck and Tractor, ORE 


by Manly 
Tire and Vulcanizing, by Tuftord 
Gas and Oil Engine Handbook 
Automobile Upkeep and Care, by Manly 
Motorcycle Handbook, by Manly 


Any of the Above Books Sent by Parcel Pest or c. oO. 


L. M. RESS & SON 


14 E. Federal Street 7 CURE SOs 
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TT 
Agricultural Implements, Seeds, a and d 
Poultry Supplies 5 


Our stock includes New and Improved Farm Machinery, ho 
Grades of all kinds of Field Seeds, Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, Poult 
Feeds and Supplies, Specialties for the Dairy and Stock Farm, etc. 
: Before b your supplies write for our general catalogue. Spe 
attention given to mail inquiries and others. 4 i % 

Wea invite corfespondence regarding pea 
EVERYTHING FOR FeEM, GARDEN AND POULTRY 


THE I. ™: or ca 


500 Liberty Ave. - PITTSBURGH 
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= JENTIMENT ee) ~expres- 
' sion at the Advisory 
Council meeting seemed 


3 could only thoroughly under- 
und the pooling plan, surplus 
k, and a few other things, the 
ogress of the organization 
juld be greater. The Price Re- 
ter was called upon to do its 
‘to accomplish this. 


There are a lot of members 
ding the Price Reporter regu- 
ly and studying its articles. We 
ow because we hear from many 
ho agree with the articles and 
me who don’t, however it is 
en the case that articles pub- 
ed are either not read or are 
sotten because the question is 
quently asked why something 
other did not appear in the 
er weeks after the very thing 
ared. 

he Price Reporter wants to 
ve An the best manner possible. 
s difficult for the Editor to 
the most desirable ideas for 
cation. He ought to have the 


ng the paper filled with the 
sdesirable material in keep- 
D. C. S. Company members 
rested and acquainted with its 
and in turn thé Price Re- 
rter ought to be looked upon as 

authoritive source to obtain 
seussion of matters pertainmg 
the welfare of the D. C. S. Co. 
matter which comes out un- 
he pooling plan more clearly 
ever before is the defining of 
us milk. Let us go into a 
ssion of this subject here for 
urpose of clearing up some 
derstanding which no doubt 


the first place there seems to 
some disposition to believe that 
Ik not sold as Class I milk at 
gh price is actually surplus 
This view is very much 


n every day demand for whole 
_ This milk because of its 
more even demand and per- 
e nature must be obtained 


ich it is consumed. By this 
n to say it cannot be econ- 
y and satisfactorily secur- 
m sources of great distance. 
years ago such milk had to 
cured within horse and 
hauling distance from the 
along railroads with fast 
service. Good roads and 


extent all cities are confined 
10us ways to a limited dis- 


uty 


there is anothey source of 
or milk in cities and this 
the form of cream. In the 
of a year it is probable as 
amount of milk finds an . 
ream in city markets as. 
whole milk. Let us as- 
his is true of Pittsburgh, 
| which case if whole milk 


== to be that if milk produc-. 


ort of a lot of good men in™ 


In all our-markets there ~ 


se proximity to the market | 


rom which such milk can be ~ 


“ = 


sales’ aggregate one hundred mil- 
lion pounds in a course of a year, 
producers can market another 
hundred million pounds of milk 
in the form of cream without in a 
sense producing a surplus. 


- However, here is the problem 
connected with cream marketing. 
Cream can be reduced to small 
bulk and shipped across the 
United States to market at small 
cost. A dealer can buy a 40 per 
cent cream and by the use of milk 
powder reduce it to 20 per cent or 
any other butter fat content his 
trade requires. 


It is possible for piven to pur- 
chase cream in out-of-the-way dis- 
tricts during low priced seasons 
of the year, freeze the cream and 
place on the market at more op- 
portune times. 


For certain classes of cream 
trade it is possible to take unsalt- 
ed butter made during low priced 
months of the year and process it 
back into cream. 

Condensories, creameries and 
various manufacturing plants 
have always practiced selling 
cream to distant markets when 
prices were ‘sufficiently. favorable 
to realize more than their own 
manufactured products would 
bring. 


Cream of course finds its large 
demand in the ice cream trade and 
sales are best during warm 
weather. ; Fat 

Now—it happens that in Pitts- 
burgh there is a large ice cream 
manufacturer who depends upon 
the open market to obtain his en- 
tire supply. He maintains 


no 


= i # 
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Something About Surplus Milk — FLIES KILLED 


country plants in the teburch 
district and does not have a single 
producer shipping milk. He buys 
his cream from whatever source 
offers the best proposition. He 
may buy huge quantities during a 
low price period and store for fu- 
ture use, ) 


Other icé cream manufacturers 
in Pittsburgh buy their supply 
from the D. C. S. ‘Company mem- 
bers. They say they want to con- 
tinue to do so, but to be on an 
equal basis with their competitor 
in this business who may buy 
from Chicago, St. Louis, or other 
place, it is necessary for them to 
buy from the D. C. 8S. Company at 
a price not in excess of the 
amount this competitor is obliged 
to pay in the open market. 


A cream customer Pittsburgh 
dealers have always desired to se- 
cured patronage from is_ the 
Heinz ‘‘57 Varieties.’’? They use 
large quantities of cream in ean- 
ning soups, ete. Part of the time 
it is possible for Pittsburgh deal- 
ers to buy milk at a price they can 
secure this /trade, but whenever 
the Heinz concern ean ‘secure a 
better price elsewhere they im- 


mediately do so and the Pitts- 


burgh dealers lose this trade and 
consequently so much milk pro- 
duced by D. C. 8S. Company mem- 
bers must find an outlet some- 
where else. 


At one time when Pittsburgh 
dealers were paying $2.50 per 
hundred at country plants, a cer- 
tain concern in central Ohio was 
paying producers $1.50 per hun- 


(Continued on Page Four) 


Dana’s Musical Institute 
: WARREN, OHIO 


THE ONLY UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC IN THE WORLD 
/ Fifty-fourth year 


3 For Information, Address 


Lynn B. Dana, President 
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Farms! 


Mathews Cut Rate] MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


116 E. FEDERAL ST. 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE PARK THEATRE 
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Farms! 


Faris! 


We have farms in Mahoning, Columbians, Trumbull, Stark and Portage Counties. 


We can sell you farms at farm prices, all sizes and locations. 


We have several 


farms we can exchange on city preporties, either business or dwelling. We can ar- 


range terms on all of our farms, some of town all stock, crops and imple- 


ments. ry our select list before buying. 
Savings & Loan Bldg., Youngstown, O 


ie 


& BURKHOLDER, 412 Home 
Bell, Federal 6298, Ohio Btate 4227. 


Headquarters See Farm Bargains 


WITHOUT POISON 


Every dairyman knows that flies cut 
down the flow of milk very materially 
and each year these pests cost thous- 
ands of dollars in loss of milk and an- 
noyance to animals. Dairymen all over 
the country have found the discovery of 
E. R. Alexander, widely-known scien- 
tist to be the most effective way of 
ridding their houses, barns, and live 
stock of flies, 


This discovery, 
which is called 
Rid-O-Fly is a 
repellant—once 
used, flies will 
not come near 
the houses, 
barns, or cows 
where Rid-O~. 
Fly has been 
applied. And, 
though fatal to flies, it is not a poison. 
Rid-O-Fly will not harm live stock or 
human beings. So confident is Dr. 
Alexander that Rid-O-Fly will solve the 
fly problem for you that he offers to 
send a regular $2.00 supply for only 
$1.00 on the guarantee that if not abso- 
lutely satisfactory in every way your 
money will be refunded. Two big Kan- 
sas City Banks guarantee the reliability 
of this offer. 


Send no money—just your name and 
address to ALEXANDER LABORA- 
TORIES, 1678 Gateway Station, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and this introductory 
offer will be mailed at once. 


Notice to Wagon and 
Buggy Owners 


We have a fine line of buggy wheels 
and light wagon wheels, axles, springs, 
fifth wheels and irons of all kinds for 
buggies and wagons. Shafts, both heavy 
and light, buggy bodies, cushion 
springs at reasonable prices. Two sec- 
ond-hand vans, one heavy truck wagon, 
one closed cab for two ton Master 
Truck. We also build special truck 
bodies of all kinds. We cut down solid 
truck wheels to pneumatics, can fur- 
nish all kinds of new truck wheels. 
Buggys and wagons repaired and paint- 
ed. Springs for 2 to 5 ton trucks at 
very low prices. 

Give.us a call when in town and see 
for yourself. Can furnish and put on 
rubber buggy tires. 


Kuhns Carriage Co. 


654 Hilker Youngstown, O. 
Near "Oakkiun Cemetery 


The Trained 
Mind Wins 


A course in business at our school 
gives you faith, ability and 
power. It gives to you the prac- 
tical education that is necessary 
and well paid for in the business 
world. 


Courses in Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, Accounting, Typewriting, 
Caleulating Machine, Dictaphone 
and Secretarial Course. Graduates 
assisted to positions. For further 
information, write, phone or call. 
Fall term begins September 5th. 


SP RE 


Hol! BUSinGSS Univesity 


124 E Federal St, Youngstown, O 
Main 1203 Automatic 76384 
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1920, at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., un- 
der Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
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GREENVILLE, PA. 
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559 Parkwoed Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
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SUBSCRIPT TON RA’ TES 


Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious ch aracter. i 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 


For Year 


all changes of copy must be received 10 days — 


before date of pabnca on 


ill activities be Secu 


and in no case Wl 
ef farm publications. 


in the general field 
Our members are urged to recogniz 


distinction. 


The Official Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co- operative Sales Co. 
Regios yew eee Oe 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1922 


PITTSBURGH OFFICE 


Pittsburgh Office address of The 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany is Room 509 Nixon Bldg., Corner 
6th Ave., and Wm. Penn Place, Pitts- 


burgh, Penna. 
—$<————————— 


THREE MEMBERS RETIRE 
FROM BOARD 


Three members of the Board of 
Directors retired from active serv- 
ice on Saturday, Aug. 26th, and 
their offices are noW held by mem- 
bers elected at the last stockhold- 
ers’ meeting. 

The retirmg members were 
John Kampf, W. J. Wilson and 
Robert Cox. 

Mr. Kampf had served as a 
member of the Board from the 
start of the D. C. S. Company and 
was an officer in the old associa- 
tion. He held the solid confidence 
of producers all during this time 
and was re-elected to the Board 
for the coming year. At the last 
Advisory Council meeting he ask- 
ed to be relieved from further 
service because of individual 
affairs which required time and 
would greatly interfere with at- 
¢fendance at future Board meet- 
ings. His request was first tabled 
by motion for a period of one year, 
but at his further request was re- 
considered and granted. During 
the time Mr. Kampf was a mem- 
ber of the Board he sacrificed 
much of his personal affairs in or- 
der to attend Board meetings and 
look after affairs of the organiza- 
tion. His judgment was always 
respected by other members of the 
Board and served many times to 
keep the D. C. 8. Company pro- 


gressive. His inability to continue | 


in such active capacity is a keen 
disappointment to many. 

Mr. Wilson served two terms on 
the Board and no doubt would 
have continued this year had he 
allowed his name to be included 
amongst nominees. In point of 
active service for milk producers 


e this — 


DAI RY MEN'S: 


i — 


there is apebaltye no jadiy dal 


other than Mr. Brenneman who 


-has worked for milk producers in 


this district for so long a period. 
His work has largely been - 
amongst local. shippers around — 
Pittsburgh and served as Presi-_ 
dent of the former Local shipper. 
organization. During this time he - 
gained a knowledge of their prob- 


lems which proved most useful to | 


the D. C. S. Conipany and while 


he will probably continue to as-_ 


sist the D. C. S. Company to a 
great extent: his retirement is also 


a disappointment to the large ae- 


quaintance amongst shippers. 

Mr. Cox served one term on the | 
Board and during that time was_ 
intensely active “and interested. | 


He also asked to-have his name 


Wwitheld from nominations for the: 
ensuing year and frankly stated 
the large amount of time required 
in this “work had caused him per- 
sonal loss which he did not feel 
ability to continue. Mr. Cox to- 
gether with other retiring mem- 
bers of the Board were extended a 
vote of thanks for their faithful 
service. 

-New-members to the Board are 
W. W. Bullard, J. B. Atkison and 
John L, Wise. : 


“SOMETHING ABOUT SURPLUS— 
MILK 


(Continued from Page Three) 


CR etki Samrat es Se R= 
dred. They came into Pittsburgh 
and secured a vast amount of 
eream trade away from Pitts- 
burgh dealers. 

The contention of the D. C. 8. 
Company is that while it does not 


_ propose to sell cream at the lowest 


figure existing in the country, 
neither does it desire to lose too 
ereat an amount of this business 
for itis a source of outlet for 
almost half of the milk produced 
by D. ©. S. Company members. It. 
is this phase of the marketing 


problem where the pooling plan ~ 


promises to operate most favor- 
ably. The D. C.S. Company can 
go a certain degree in meeting 
this competition without having © 


to make a low price on the other 


portion sold as whole milk. 


Thus cream is placed under a 
separate classification and is term- 
ed Class II. The price secured on 
this Class will most always be un- 
der Class I because of the greater 
competition. 

It is true that in the past all 
milk finding a market outlet as 
eream has been so-called surplus. - 
It is not necessarily a surplus un- 
less the price of it is so great as 
to prevent its sale. 


If we were to give the eream 


trade over entirely to milk pro- 


ducers in other sections it would 
put half of the D. C. 8. Company 
members out of the dairy yo 
ness. 


The pooling plan contemplates 
the holding of whole milk and 


‘cream trade of the home market, 


hence a third elass is established — 


-and ineludes milk used to make 


butter and plain cheeses. Milk 


used for these purposes will al-_ 
ways be the lowest and in this dis-- 
triet whatever milk finds itself in~ 


cic class can ceaionably be. 
fined as surplus. -We may or we 
may not be able to produce. milk 
for butter and cheese purposes. 
Tf we are not able to compete on 
these products we will be obliged 


_ Then te prices ca 
reasonable levels 
should be to get rid of sc 
the SS aa milk. Sr Nx 
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The Warner Service Gor 


117 South Champion Street YOUNGSTOWN, | 
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- $500, 000.00 for Farm Loan: 


We can loan at 54% on your on during the months of Septembe 
October and November. Make your application now, loans closed 
order applied for. * Come in and talk it over. ee us vom your. 
stracts or certificate: of title. 


THE WESTERN RESERVE MORTGAGE AND = 
ABSTRACT CO. 


201-2-3-4 Second National ‘Building 


“WARREN, OW 
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PARKING. 


When in Youngstown take your ear to the ae STORA 
CO., opposite Hotel Ohio. : 


2 hours 25c; 4-hours 35e; all days soe! 


Prices: : 


Z 


os seholetoielstoitotielolletobo 


Ae 
No danger of theft or being arrested. for violation 
_ ; oe — Ordinances. pete u's 


RESIDENCE: Auto. 


HALEY & SULLIVAN 


VETERINARIANS x 


— . Graduates of Ohio State University oe a 


aes 


OFFICE: 213 E. Boardman St. “YOUNGSTO" 


- 


= 


If you have a farm from 5 to 300 acres that you vant t 


OFFICE "PHONES: Auto. 4208—Main 5416 
ES American 1 Restaurant, 


x 


: Full line of typewriters, all makes from $25 up. _ Agents for 
and Remington Portable. Supplies for all machin 


We repair all makes. 


ee YOUNGSTOWN TYP Les EX HA 
28 ad Boardman St. ee ee 


Please mention you read ee advertisement in nara : 


Aa new policy is to be adopted i in 
the Pittsburgh market in the mat 
ter of handling surplus. 
Every year, starting about 
_ January, there is a flood of milk 
offered to Pittsburgh dealers by 
producers who are turned off by 


Dealers in these little town have 
had a mighty nice thing of it the 
past few years in that they main- 
tain the highest retail price and 
-. yet most every one fails to take 
eare of the srylae. offered by fei 
shippers. 


These shippers are sometimes 
_ obliged to Keep three to four days’ 
_ milk at home -eyery ‘week. With 
this discouragement they come to 
Pittsburgh offering their milk to 
Pittsburgh dealers. Pittsburgh 
dealers claim they will not take on 
such shippers next year for ex- 
perience in the past has been that 
most of these shippers leave them 
pecan when milk shortens up if 
- gomeone offers a cent or two more 
per. gallon to ship to these sur- 
rounding towns again. 

The D. C. S. Company finds that 


dealers in the suburban towns. 


usually these nell dealers do not 
treat all their shippers alike in 
this matter but pick out a part of 
them to place the burden on so 
they do not get into trouble with 


all of them at the same time. One 
year it is a certain bunch and the 
next, year another bunch, so the 
producer never knows just when 
he is to be the victim. He may go 
along two or three years without 
trouble and then it all comes in a 
bunch. 


me 


_ If all local shippers would line- 


up with the D. C. S. Company 
back of the pooling plan they 
could handle the dealers in these 
surrounding towns and eliminate 
this unfair treatment. The funny 
thing is the one or two cent per 
gallon premium entice a_ great 
many to stick their head into the 
noose. ‘i 


Pittsburgh dealers are also 
reaching out into many of these 
towns now and plan to furnish 
some real competition for the 
dealers and producers who keep 
the markets in difficulty because 
of their own selfish methods. 


Filled Milk Bill 


& fforts of the filled milk in- 
Te terests to cloud the issues 
e involved in the fight over 
e the Voigt  Anti-Filled 
Milk Bill have failed. On the re- 
- opening of the hearings by the 
Senate sub-agricultural committee 
August 1 the filled milk manufac- 
turers made a sudden shift in tae- 
ties. Through Alfred Urion, the 
_ Washington attorney for the Hebe 
3 ‘Company, they promised to lay be- 

fore the committee evidence which 
4 would prove that proponents of 


ae ot ae S 


the bill had entered into a trade 
- eonspiracy of such a character as 
_ would cause the committee to re- 
-- quest an investigation by the fed- 
a eral trade commission. 


On August 4, after the filled 
se Silk interests had only three wit- 
— nesses left, J. D. Miller, vice presi- 
dent of the Dairymen’s League 
_ Cooperative Association and mem- 
3 ber of the executive committee of 
- the National Milk Producers” Fed- 
2 eration called their bluff. ‘‘A re- 
* putable Washington lawyer has 
* aceused the National Milk Pro- 
ze ducers’ Federation of conspiracy, 
~ and conspiracy is dishonor,’’ said 
‘ Mr. Miller. ‘‘ All day Tuesday, all 
day Wednesday, and all day 
_ Thursday, has gone by and he has 
_ produced no shred of the evidence 
to prove that charge. I now de- 


his principals either to prove or 
thdraw-their accusation. I pre- 
et that they will not introduce 
~ any evidence and I predict too that 
they will never take it to the fed- 
eral trade commission for the rea- 
n that they cannot substantiate 


iy Paiste Express Resentment 


‘On August 5, after the filled 
lk interests had closed their 


2 Voigt Anti- 


mand that this attorney require 


ease, Charles W. Holman, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Milk 
Producers’ Federation, pointed 
out to the committee that no evi- 
dence had been introduced to sub- 
stantiate conspiracy. He then ex- 
pressed the resentment of the 
dairy farmers at such tactics and 
read into the record the following 
telegram received by him from 
Hon. Edward Voigt, member of 
Congress from. Wisconsin, author 
of the bil: 


“The Voigt Bill was not intro- 
duced as the result of any trade 
war between Hebe and Borden or 
any one else. I introduced the bill 
after the evils involved in filled 
milk manufacture and sale were 
brought to my attention by the 
president of the Wisconsin Equity 
Society, an organization of farm- 
ers, and after getting considerable 
information from John D. Miller 
of the New York Producers’ Fed- 
eration and others. No one repre- 
senting Bordens or any other pro- 
dueer of evaporated milk ever ap- 
proached me to urge introduction 
of Bill. Bill was introduced by me 
for the purpose of protecting pro- 
ducers and consumers and_ this 
talk about trade war is an after- 
thought on part of Hebe people. 
I sincerely believe that Borden 
people are actuated by the highest 
motives in opposing filled milk and 
wish to only protect purity of their 
lace Bryan of Baltimore, attorney 
for Bordens, again challenged the 
filled milk interests either to pro- 
duce evidence or retract. 
the attorneys across the table re- 
mained silent, he branded such 
charges as false. 


So closed the conspiracy charge 
incident a boomerang hitting its 
makers. — 
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Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter — 
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and others product.—Edward 
Voigt, M, C.”? > 
» Another telegram was read 
from President E. C. Pommerening 
of the Wisconsin Society of Equity 
corroboratizg his conversation 
with Mr. Voigt in regard to the in- 
troduction of the bill. 

Speaking for the National 
Grange and the National Dairy 


Union, A. M. Loomis read into the - 


record a severe indictment of the 
filled milk interests for their ac- 
tion in making charges which 
they had failed to substantiate. 

On August 7, as the hearings 
were drawing to a close, J. Wal- 

The opponents also attempted a 
flank movement to obstruct pas- 
sage of the present bill by con- 
tinually attacking the products of 
certain manufacturers of con- 
densed milk.’ They also attempted 
to make capital out of the fact 
that condensed milk was not in- 
cluded in the Voigt Bill. 

The milk producers responded 
by saying that they held no brief 
in favor of condensed skim milk, 
especially when offered in pound 
eans and so labeled as to cause 
misundérstanding in regard to its 
proper use. But Messrs. Miller 
and Holman, and Robert W. Bald- 
erston of the Interstate Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, pointed out 
that the introduction of new ques- 
tions should not be permitted to 
interfere with the big issue in- 
volved in the Voigt Bill, namely, 
the substitution of vegetable fats 
defective in growth- producing 
vitamins for the constructive, 
growth-producing fat rich in all 
the vitamins. 

They suggested that such qués- 
tions involved a different type of 
legislation and that producers’ or- 
ganizations would be glad to par- 
tieipate in any conference with a 
view to the framing of control- 
legislation of this character. 

The opponents, through Eugene 
Agger, an economist of Columbia 
University, expressed great fear 
that the milk industry would not 
be able to keep pace with increas- 
ing population. They emphasized 
especially the argument that filled” 
milk makes a real economic con- 
tribution by furnishing a market 
for an otherwise waste product— 
skim milk. 

Economist Agger drew what 
was to the dairy interests an 
alarming picture of the possibili- 
ties of magnifying many times the 
present volume of filled milk com- 
pounds on account of the unlimit- 
ed quantities of vegetable fats 
available in various parts of the 
owrld. He also claimed that these 
compounds would afford a way of 
marketing large quantities of 
skimmed milk which now goes to 
waste. 

Mr. J. D. showed up the 
fallacy of the skimmed milk argu- 
ment, ‘‘The great volume of skim 
milk produced in this country is 


on farms where the whole milk is’ 


hand separated and the butter fat 
shipped away,’’ said Mr. Miller. 
/ Sach. skim milk,’’ he declared, 
_ “eould not be utilized by conden- 
E sories owing to distance, but serves 


a very useful function by feeding’ 


. to calves, hogs and chickens; 


An- 
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other part of the AB milk eon 


is created by local creameries who 
make up a large percentage of the 
skim milk into cottage cheese and 
sell baek to the farmers great vol- 
umes of this skim milk for home 
feeding. 

“The waste in skim milk’’, said 
Mr. Miller, ‘‘occurs in those fac- 
tories close to.metropolitan con- 
suming centers and so far away 
from the farmers that freight rates 
would absorb the value of the skim 
if returned to the farms. But an 
increasing amount of skim milk in 
such ease is being used to make 
casein and cottage cheese.’’ 

Mr. Miller also ‘showed that 
there is an equal amount of skim 
milk in every can of condensed 
whole milk to that in every can of 
the same size of filled milk, and no 
possible additional market ean be 
afforded farmers for skim milk 
that is not already provided by 
the condensed and evaporated 
milks. He also directed attention 
to the testimony of the filled milk 
manufacturers, that only an in- 
considerable amount of skim milk 
is bought as such by them, their 
practice being to purchase the 
whole milk and separate it, emul- 
sifying the skim with the foreign 
vegetable fat within an hour after 
commercial separation takes place. 
He then showed that the filled 
milk serves as a vehicle to market 
the cocoanut fat rather than the 
whole milk and referred to the 
evidence of the opposition to prove 
that filled milk ean be wholesaled 
at three cents a can cheaper than 
the wholesaling price of evapor- 
ated milk. He then cited the pro- 
fit incentive to retailer as one of 


the reasons why the compounds - 


are pushed into consumption in 
preference to the whole evapor- 
ated milk. 
Why Fraud Is Possible 

Putting great emphasis upon the 
possibilities of fraud, Mr. Miller 
read into the record a-statement 
from Commissioner Berne A. 
Pyrke of the New York Bureau of 
Farms and Markets, stating that 


cocoanut oil in large quantities 


was being shipped into New York 
state presumably to be manufac- 
tured into filled milk. The state- 
ment said that investigations by 


the New York authorities and the: 


analysis of more than fifty samples 
had showed that products consist- 
ing of cocoanut oil and skimmed 
milk were being sold for genuine 
evaporated milk, Already more 
than $3,000 in fines had been eol- 
lected and other prosecutions were 
pending in that state. Mr. Miller 
declared that in 1920 a market for 
approximately 6,000,000 pounds of 
butter-fat in the form of evapor- 
ated milk had been lost to the far- 
mers of the United States by the 
blending of cocoanut oil with skim 
milk in the production of com- 
pounds sold in the semblance of 
milk. 
How to Help Cuttensesd 
Producers 


Louis N. Geldert of the Inter- 
state Crushers Association suspect- 
ed that chemical experimentation 
might show at some future date 
that cottonseed oil could be used 


in the place of cocoanut oil ‘for 
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filed milk making. For that rea- 
son he appeared, he said, against — 
the bill. On cross questioning Mr. 
Geldert admitted that several 
Japanese firms interested in ship- 
ping vegetable oils to America 
were members of his association 
and that several refiners interested. 
in importing these oils were also 
members, - 


Mr. Holman blew up the Geldert 


argument by showing to the com- 
mittee that the filled milk ques- . 


tion could not be dissociated from 
tariff making. He pointed -out 
that the soap industry alone uses 
yearly approximately 126,000,000 
pounds of cottonseed oil and 124, 
000,000 pounds of soya been oil in 
the ‘making of soaps, these oils be- 
ing largely 
their uses. - 
‘Under the emergency _ tariff 
aect,;’’ said Mr. Holman, ‘‘the soap 
men are now paying a duty of 


_ slightly over 214 cents a pound on 


soya bean oil, a great competitor 
with cottonseed oil. The cotton 
farmers of the South want them to 
continue to pay that duty if a 


higher one cannot be secured and ~ 


_ defined, this fight as being one | 
prices of soap and the retail prices 


we point out that the wholesale 
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_of soap are now made upon the — 
basis of that duty. Yet Mr. Gel- 
dert and his association are on re- 

cord against the interest of the 

_cotton farmers in’ an attempt to 
tear down that duty by putting a 
proviso into the permanent tariff — 
bill which would enable many mil-— 
lions of pounds of soya bean oil 
come into the country and st 
further take away domestic ma 

kets for cottonseed oil. s. 


“‘Let cottonseed oil be used fo re 
every legitimate purpose; but the © 
organized cotton farmers of the 
country have appeared here f 
the filled milk bill because th 
do not wish in this instance the: 
product to be misused in the p 
duction of a food at the expense 
of their brother dairy farmer: Ss. 
But I doubt whether cottonseed 
oil or peanut oil can be profitably 
used in the production of fill 
milk because a chemist for the 
filled milk people has testified be- 
fore the Wisconsin Supreme Court 5 
that experiments have not beer . 
commercially successful i in any oi 
except cocoanut oil. « 


“‘The opposition have cle : 


oils or fats. 


The dairy fa 


‘ x, 
; Bas ae Mhat eich It is a 
fight between a home grown con- 
structive fat and a coolie-produced 
fat negative in growth promoting 
- elements. 
“Our dairy farmers are con- 
fronted: with an increasingly per-’ 
plexing problem ot marketing 
their milk produced in the flush 
seasons. Canning is one of the. 
processes which promotes market- 
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shipped long distances and kept 
- for a while without iceing. It per- 
mits an international trade. The 
filled milk industry is distructive 
_to this process of orderly market- 
ing and if filled milk enters into 
international trade it cannot but 
do untold damage to the reputa- 
tion of American evaporated 
-milk.’’ 
Deceptive Practices of Merchants — 
__ Robert W. Balderston of, the 
Interstate Producers Association 
and Mr. A. A. Miller introduced 
evidence showing that filled milk 
had been bought and advertised 
for milk and that it had been ad- 
-vertised and sold on semi-decep- 
tive representations. Mr. Balder- 
‘ston proved that rarely does filled 
milk sell for less than certain 
standard brands of evaporated 
milk. He told the committee of 
a survey made in Washington 
while the hearings were in pro- 
gress where filled milk had sold 
at higher prices than evaporated 
milk. Following claims of the 
opposition that filled milk was 
‘not sold in Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, under misrepresentation, 
Mr. Balderston and Mr. Miller in- 
-troduced affidavits showing that 
“it had been sold to his investiga- 
tors over the ‘counters of Perth 
_ Amboy grocermen as if it were the 
genuine product. 
; _ Vitamin. Content of Skim Milk 


~ Much controversy raged around 
a ‘question of the fat soluble 
vitamin content of skim milk. The 
pposition introduced a statement 
from Prof. Mendel of Yale and 
put Prof. Casimer Funk of Co- 
lumbia University on the stand to 
throw doubt upon this matter. 
The proponents of the bill intro- 
duced evidence, from the Wiscon- 
in. Experiment Station, of experi- 
nents under the direction of Prof. 
teenbock, which proved that 
kim milk contains less than one- 
enth of the fat soluble vitamin 
resent in whole milk, 
The Wisconsin Station’s find- 
mgs were accepted by Prof. E. V. 
“McCollum, star scientific witness 
for the proponents, as being of a 
later date and more reliable char- 
eter than his own earlier find- 
ngs at the same station where he 
lad announced that about one- 
1alf of the fat soluble vitamin was 
resent in skim milk. ‘I hope 
hat we ean settle this question 
or once and all,’’ said Dr. Mc- 
Collum. ‘‘My statements of a few 
ars ago has pursued me. I made 
later experiments and I take 
that the Wisconsin Station, 
ere my own experiments were 
tformed, has now improved 
ilities for determining this par- 
ular question.’’ 

he opposition also tried to 
throw dust at the McCollum testi-- 


ing and permits whole milk to be’ 


‘common 


mony by introducing three prac 
ticing physicians who claimed that’ 
it would be necessary to try out 
on. babies and children experi- 


- ments similar to Dr..McCollum’s 


experiments with rats to deter- 
mine whether that was bad for a 
rat would be detrimental to a 
baby. 

‘McCollum Stumps Opponents 

Dr. McCollum then took the 
stand. and recalled that the his- 
tory of medicine had showed that 
staid clinicians of every genera- 
tion have been reluctant to accept 
the findings of the laboratory. 
‘These findings,’’ said he, ‘‘are 
accepted by the younger crop of 
physicians and in time they be- 
‘come the dogma of the profession, 
but the laboratory worker takes 
each discovery as a provisional 
finding and goes forward in his 
search for truth, producing still 
newer discoveries which are com- 
batted by many doctors until 
demonstrated to be sound. . 

‘‘As a nation,’’ said he, ‘‘we are 
below par. The laboratory and 
everyday experiences 
tell us why. Nutrition is the 
most important factor. Everyone 
admits that in regard to animals. 
We no longer feed our farm ani- 
mals just anything. We feed 
them as a result of careful ex- 
perimentation.. Now as to humans, 
our common diet of bolted flour, 
meat, potatoes and sugar is a 
complete failure in nutrition. It 
accounts in» part for many de- 
fects in physical development, 
notably in the skeleton and in the 
teeth. A common diet needs pro- 
tective foods. We can protect 
ourselves by certain products 
unique in their value, to wit: milk 
and leafy vegetables. ee 
_ Dr. McCollum pointed out that 
the filled milks offset a certain 
amount of whole milk now com- 
monly used and particularly’ need- 
ed in the ordinary diet. He ar- 
gued for protection of the young 

and the growing children and the 
adults. No amount of cross-ques- 
tioning eould shake the conclu- 
sions reached by him after fifteen 
years of careful experimentation. 
‘““Milk’’, said he, ‘‘was necessary 
in the diet of young and old and 
cocoanut oil could not take its 
place as a Substitute for butter- 
fat. As he saw it the national 
nutrition problem called for a 
greater consumption per capita of 
dairy products and less of sub- 
stitutes. 

Opponents also put bath Ee oi 
their claims that filed milk com- 
pounds are to be used for cooking 
and baking, soups and the like. 
Nursese introduced by them testi- 
fied that-it was a general practice 
in, foreign neighborhoods to use 
filled milks for such purposes. — 

Why Protect Diet of Nursing 
: Mothers 

Dr. J. T. Gittings, professor of 
child nutrition in the graduate 
school of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, then developed the fact 
that great care must be exercised 
in the diet of mothers while 
breast feeding their babies. ‘‘Un- 


- less the mothers get food rich in 


vitamin content, malnutrition of- 
ten resulting’in rickets will de- 
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velop in their infants,’’ said he. 
He condemned the practice of 
feeding filled milk to mothers and 
to growing children in any form 
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and again pointed out that the 
only use found by home economics 
demonstrators of filled milks was 
as-a substitute for whole evapor- 
ated milk or whole fresh milk and 
eream in such recipes. 
Bryan Discusses Constitutionality 
of Voigt Bill 

J. Wallace Bryan closed _ the 
hearings with a review of legisla- 
¢ion in various states directed 
against the compounds. He also 
took up the history of the court 
actions connected with such legis- 
lation and showed that in no m- 
stance had a court or jury failed 
+o sustain the legislation against 
filled milk. He asked the sena- 
tors to consider on its merits the 
charge of a trade war. He told 
how many manufacturers of eva- 
yorated milk can easily install ad- 
ditional machinery to make the 
compounds, but that such action, 
+f it became general, would lead to 
a demoralization of the entire can- 
ned milk industry. He recalled 
the ill-name which American 
cheese got on the international 
market as a result of the filled 
cheese manufacturing. — He also 
presented an exhaustive argu- 
ment sustaining the constitution 
ality of the proposed legislation. 

Hearings of the sub-committee 
have now closed and proponents 
of the bill are hoping for an early 
and favorable report. ‘They are 
confident of the justice of their 


cause. 


WHEELING MARKET YET 
UNSETTLED 


Efforts to line up small dealers 
m the Wheeling district has been 
unsuccessful up to this time. A 
further attempt will be made this 
month to establish the pooling 
plan firmly and present indica- 
tions are success may be met. 

President Brenneman and Mr. 
White attended a meeting held at 
Wheeling recently between small 
dealers and their producers. It 
has come out plainly to them that 
one dealers has been holding the 
entire bunch off through misrepre- 
sentation of facts in his effort to 
evade the D. C. 8. Company. 

What the outcome will be. is 
pretty hard to state at this time 
but one thing is sure a large num- 
ber of producers are becoming 
anxious that something be done to 
curb the fellows who are not will- 
ing to cooperate. 


ppc ee 
MEETING OF ROME LOCAL 


Nearly fifty members of Rome 
Local attended a meeting held. at 
Rome Station on Saturday even- 
ing, Sept. 2. President Brenne- 
man and Mr. White were present 
and addressed the meeting con- 
cerning the pooling plan and other 
matters of interest at this time. 
Miss Jane Davis, office secretary, 
attended the meeting also. 

The retiting Director, John 
Kampf is a member of Rome 
Loeal and in.a few brief remarks 
encouraged the Local to maintain 
confidence in the ability of the or- 
ganization to serve producers to 
their west advantage. 

Tee eream and cake was served. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
ORGANIZE 


The new Board of Directors 
held their organization meeting on 
Saturday, Aug. 26th, with the fol- 
lowing results: P. 8. Brenneman, 
president; J. B, Atkinson, vice- 
president; W. W. Bullard, secre- 


tary. 
FOREST -FIRES ARH EXPENSIVE 


QUEBEC, Canada—As a result of se- 
rious fires this spring, and the fact that 
their outbreak has been definitely 
traced to the carelessness of visitors, 
the provincial government has taken the 
drastic step of absolutely closing all 
forest areas, necessitating the securing 
of a permit to enter any forest area. 
Justifying this measure the Minister of 
Lands and Forests stated that last year 
Quebec province lost over $10,000,000 by 
forest fires and that 800,000 acres were 
burnt down. The department has classi- 
fied offenders against forest regulations 
and finds them responsible in the fol- 
lowing order, unknown -persons, va- 
grants, hunters and fishermen, drivers, 
berry pickers, forest employes and 
campers. 

The average number of seedings and 
cuttings distributed free of charge by 
the government in Saskatchewan for 
the last 21 years has been 60,418,000, or 
about 3,000,000 That the 
trees mean much to the prairies is seen 
from the fact that of the estimated 40,- 
000 cultivated shelter belts, the farmers 
value them from $500 to $5,000 each, 
with an average of about $1,000. 

The forests of British Columbia pro- 
duce about 48 species of trees of very 
distinct types, growing in different 
parts of the province on account of the 
wide range of climate and varied geo- 
graphic conditions. About 17 species of 
British Columbia trees have good com- 
mercial value on the Canadian and 
American markets. 


annually. 


AUTOS RUN BETTER AT NIGHT 


Question—Why do autos run smoother 
at night? 

Answer—Dampness of night air af- 
fects engine. Autos also run better in 
rainy weather. There are some roads 
on which autos do better because of the 
profuse vegetation on either side. Plants 
give off oxygen which helps engine to 
run more smoothly. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD 
‘‘BOOTLEGGER’’ 


Question—How did the word ‘‘boot- 
legger’’ originate? 


Answer—Many years ago it was un- 
lawful to sell ‘‘fire water’’ to Indians. 
Unserupulous persons used to smuggle 
liquor to Indians by hiding it in their 
boots, hence term. 
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, © increase the flow of: milk, 

A every dairyman knows that 

he must increase the amount of 

protein feeds in his ration after 
light summer graining. 


With the price of milk going 
up, this will serve a double pur- 
pose of getting your dairy up to 
their maximum strength and, 
with the increased amount of 
“milk, obtain additional income 
from your cows. 


Be sure toinclude in your ration 
either Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 
or Diamond Corn Gluten Meal, 
carried by dealers everywhere. 
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STATE WAR STATISTICS 


Question—What five states furnished 
most troops in World War? What five 
states lost most? 


Answer—New York furnished 494,000 
men, Pennsylvania 371,000, Illinois 320,- 
300, Ohio, 243,600 and Texas 198,300. 
Losses: Pennsylvania 35,100 casualties 
and 7900 dead; Illinois 18,300 casualties 
and 4260 dead; Ohio, 16,000 casualties 
and 4100 dead; Massachusetts, 13,500 
casualties and 3000 dead and Missouri, 
10,400 causalties and 2600 dead. 


THE NEGRO QUESTION 


Two colored gentlemen were engaged 
in conversation when one of them be- 
came very much annoyed by the per- 
sistent attention of a large fly. 

‘‘Sam, whut kin’ a fly am dis?’’ 

‘‘Dat am a hoss-fly.’’ 

‘¢Whut am a hoss-fly?’’ 

‘(A hoss-fly am a fly whut buzzes 
‘roun’ cows ’n hosses ’n jackasses—’’ 


Chicago - 


‘¢You ain’ makin’ out for to call me 
no jackass??? 

‘‘No, I ain’ makin’ out~for to call 
you no jackass, but you cain’t fool dem 
hoss-flies.’’—Forbes Magazine, 

Mose—Dis yar flyin’ business is an 
mighty ol’ venture. : 

Rastus—How you make that out, 
Mose? 

Mose—Beecause I heah that pastor say 
in church las’ Sunday night dat Esau 
sold his heirship to Jacob. 


A colored preacher in Alabama was 
one day talking to one of his aged par- 
ishioners, who ventured to express thé 
opinion that ministers ought to be bet- 
ter paid. 

‘(Tse sho’ glad to hear yo’ say dat,”? 
responded the parson warmly. ‘‘I’se 
pleased dat you’ think so much of de 
ministers. So yo’ think we’d ought to 
get bigger salaries?’’ 2 

‘““Sho’ I. does,’’ said the old man 
‘«Den we'd get a better class o’ men.” 
—Legion Weekly. 


No. III FOR AUGUST 


- Dealers’ Buying Prices 


: 2 ae $3.01 per hundred 
5 Be Eee 1.65 per hundred 
“ns 5 ECE STC 1.36 per hundred 


The average price of milk under the 
ree classes and the basis upon which 
roducers are to be paid for milk de- 
vered during the month of August is 
.32 per hundred pounds for 3.5 milk, 
o. b. with a 5e butterfat differential. 


Test Price 

33 j 2:22~ 

3.4- 2.27 

$5 232 

3.6 $87 

5 8.7 2.42 
tf. 3.8 2.47 
e 8:9: > a 2.52 
4 4, 2.57 
“ 4.1 2.62 
ig 4.2 2.67 
|: 4.3 2.72 
| 4,4 PY 
| 4.5 2.82 
ei 4.6 2.87 
ee 4.7 2.92 
re 48 2.97 
be 4.9 : 3.02 
pn es 5; 3.07 
oe) 5.1 3.12 
aie 5.2 DELL 
oe 5.3 3.22 
as 5.4 B27 
6:5 3:32 


NOTICE OF PRICES IN DISTRIOT 
es No, II FOR AUGUST 


Dealers’ Buying Prices: 


stp, Rete ssssee-$2.82 per hundred 
3 Sy eae aes 1.65 per hundred 


The average price of all Classes sold 
and which is to be used as a basis for 
‘ing shippers for milk delivered into 
Youngstown, Warren, Niles and 
ard markets during the month of 
ugust ‘is $2.40 per hundred for 3.5 
k with a 5c butterfat differential. 


Price 
eh fooe 2.30 
4--- 2.35 
5 2.40 
6 2.45 
7 2.50 
8 2.55 
9 

1 

2 
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2.60 

2.65 

2.70 ° 

2.75 

* 2.80 
2.85 

4.5 . 2.90 
4.6 2.95 
3.00 

3.05 

~ 8.10 

8.15 

3.20 

3.25 

3.30 
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- DAIRYMEN KY 


This Paper is Owned and Published by Over 10,000 Dairy Farmers Who 


3 


_ are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


A Publieation Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
aendive to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Whe Must Depend Upen the Preduct for Geed Health - 
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YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
GREENVILLE, PA 


No. IV FOR AUGUST 


Dealers’ Buying Prices: 


Glass: 1 tatricterontnce $2.78 per hundred 
Dla saute tsi 2.01 per hundred 
Clags bile 7 tex aioe 1.42. per hundred 


The average price of all Classes sold 
and which is to be used as a basis for 
paying shippers for milk delivered into 
Ashtabula during the month of August 
is $2.42 per hundred for 3.5 milk with a 
_ 5¢ butterfat differential. 


Test Price 
3.3 2.32 
3.4 re rOT 
35 2.42 
3.6 2.47 
3.7 2.52 
3.8 2.57 
3.9 2.62 
4, 2.67 
oad, ¥ 3 2,72 
4.2 2.77 
43 2.82 
7 44 2.87 
4.5 2.92 
4.6 2.97 
4.7 3.02 
4.8 3.07 
4.9 3.12 
i 5. 3.17 
i ae 3.22 
5.2 3.27 
5.3 $32 
5.4 3.37 
a0 3.42 


Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Co. 


PITTSBURGH PRICES FOR MONTH 
OF AUGUST—DISTRICT No. I 


Dealers’ Buying Prices F. O. B. City: 


Sethe peer aa $3.01 per hundred 
GENET fal es sien mee, 2.24 per hundred 
MIS SS ELLT oescvecretoewae 1.95 per hundred 


Country Plant Prices: 


Gass dices os oranensee $2.10 per hundred 
Glass Tes icssincutecomts . 1.65 per hundred 
(Ga The 8 ipa t e sSee S 1.36 per hundred 


The average of all milk sold and the 
price at which dealers will pay shippers 
for 3.5 milk delivered during the month 
of August is $1.90 per hundred pounds 
at country plants and 22¢ per gallon 


. for local shipments. 


Country Direct 
Test Plant Shipped 
3.3 1.80 21 
3.4 1.85 214 
3.5 1.90 .22 
3.6 1.95 223 
378 2.00 .23 
3.8 2.05 234 
3.9 2.10 24 
amet 2.15 244 
4.1 2.20 25 
4.2 2.25 254 
4.3 ~ 2.30 .26 
4.4 2.35 263 
4.5 2.40 27 
4.6 2.45 ; 273 
4,7 2.50 .28 
4.8 2.55 283 
4.9 2.60 .29 
5. 2.65 293 
5.1 2.70 .30 


The regular quarterly meeting 
of the Advisory Council of the D. 
C. 8. Co. was called to order Fri- 
day morning, Sept. _1, 1922, at 
10:55 a. m., with President Bren- 
neman presiding and the follow- 
ing business transacted : 

The minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and approved. 

The secretary presented the fol- 


lowing report which was ap- 
proved: 

No. of certificates of stock issued 290 
No. of shares of stock issued........ 346 
No. of transfers of stock issued.... 53 
No. of Locals to date.......cccceceseees 99 
Total stockholders to date............ 10,529 


One new Local organized, Winona, O. 


Total amount of stock outstanding, 
$28,914.75, 


Receipts— 


Stock Subscriptions «0.0.0.0... $ 779.75 
MOV ENUG ce UAX  cdcsen icsdiccccntpetoavad 5.79 
Commission for sale of milk.... 9,605.56 
Milk Testers’ Salaries............ 4,681.43 
POTPC OR ONG aks oi sac tacerivine vows deacots 125.00 
Telephone, Postage, Etce..:...... 16.15 
Woight Bill- Mund a,fis.cc.ciietc 1,170.00 
Mast ll an GOUB Risers: trecscstsaktersoe 172.20 
; $16,555.68 
Expenditures— 

RSM LSRT AGS Btn cols sac¢dtcatnscseusticas te Bee er $ 1,603.00 
Traveling Exp. of Directors..... 1,180.52 
Ady, ESR POnSesscecicessesevenyaaesess 473.20 
Commission Refund ............: 1,450.52 
IPUDNCatLOWA  vvisiccstnccktectcconicnets 1,726.46 
Office Supplies and Stationery 111.57 

Postage, Telephone, Freight 
ILA TOK DT OSS: Ssccieiteraancescu Micra. 271.79 
Furniture and Fixtures........... 42.00 
Per diem Expense of Directors 472.50 
UOMO: LAR a seers sacceea pons cecesanee 27.00 
Testers’ Salaries  é...:.::.csccscseees 4,357.26 
PGOCK Ren dy sioces. si siss.cccecsseeseus 42.25 
PLONE LOOM CO issscosvissrseersevaiunss 485.00 
VOLPE Bille ticcast iva cchsaitenacesesacee 1,130.00 
National Milk Producers’ Fed. 480.10 
Miscellaneous .......:cccccscesecceseeee 215.17 


$14,068.34 

Receipts in exeess of Expenditures, 
$2,487.34. 

The treasurer’s report was ap- 
proved and referred to the finance 
committee. This report showed 
total assets August 31st to be 
$31,467.51, and total liabilities to 
be $31,242.49. These liabilities in- 
elude all outstanding stock held 
by members to the amount of 
$28,914.75. 


The Committee on Finance 


_ made the following report which 


was accepted: 
Your Board of Auditors beg to 


5.2 2.75 304 
5.3 2.80 31 
5.4 2,85 314 
5.5 2.90 33 


Dairymen’s. Co-Operative Sales Co, 
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MILK PRICES IN DIFFERENT DISTRICTS ADVISORY COUNCIL HOLD SESSION 


N OTICES OF PRICES IN DISTRICT “NOTICE OF PRICES IN DISTRICT 


aetting Seauene the following report for: 
the quarter ending Aug. 31, 1922. 

Having carefully examined the 
books of the Association at the 
office at Pittsburgh, we find them 
to be well kept and balaneed to 


_ date. 


The Assets of the Association 
are accounted for by the Liabili- 
ties while the receipts of the quar- 
ter are in excess of the Liabilities 
by $2,487.34. We commend the 
Locals for their promptness in 
paying their quota for the Voight 
Baal ye. 

Signed: 
JOLIN L. WISE, 
H. C, BEATTY. 


The tellers of election for the 
Directors of the D. C. S. Company 
for the year ending Sept. 1, 1922. 

We, the undersigned tellers, ap- 
pointed by the President in ac- 
eordance with the instructions at 
the meeting of the Advisory Coun- 
cil held at Youngstown, Ohio, 
June 2, 1922, to count and tabu- 
late the votes of the stockholders 
for Directors of the Dairymen’s 
Co-operative Sales Company pre- 
sent the following report: That 
we met at the office of the D. C. S. 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
Saturday, June 24, 1922, at 9:00 
a. m. and tabulated the votes as 
sent in by the various Locals with 
the following result: 

J. B. Atkinson—737 votes. 

P. S. Brenneman—1314 votes. 

John Kampf—1210 votes. 

W.S. Wise—1033 votes. 

W. W. Bullard—656 votes. 

E. F. Noble—626 votes. 

Fred Thornton—277 votes. 

Robert B. Cox—536 votes. 

A. A, Harmon—239 votes. 

John L. Wise—638 votes. 

H. C. Beatty—578 votes. 

We certify the above report to 
be true and correct to the best of 
our knowledge and belief. 

Signed: 
IRA R. HAZEN 
JOS. M. BRESLYN. 
Tellers 

President Brenneman reported 
the field work during the past 
months has been much 
heavier than in previous quarters 
and that much criticism had been 
presented. He also stated that 
the Board were always willing to 
be criticized if the person or per- 
sons making the criticism were 


Two 
willing to present some better way 
of doing things. 

He stated further that at the 
present time many. producers are 
pulling out of the country plants 
and going to some other market 
where they could possibly receive 
a few cents more for their milk 
during the flush of/the season and 
were running the risk of placing 
their milk with unreliable dealers. 
A great many have already asked 
to come back to the plants but 
the dealers are not willing to take 
this milk back unless the pro- 
ducers stay away for a year as 
they do not care to handle the 
surplus and not receive the milk 
when they need it. 

Each member of the Board for 
fhe coming year made a few 
statements relative to the work 
after which-Mr. Kampf presented 
his. resignation as a member of 
the Board of Directors, stating 
that this action was not because of 
lack of interest in the work nor of 
any feeling towards the D. C. S. 
Company but because his business 
at home demanded so much of his 
time that he was unable to do jus- 
tice to the work of the D. C. 8. Co. 

Motion was made and unani- 
mously carried that Mr. Kampf’s 
resignation be tabled for one year. 
After which when further explan- 
ation was made this action was 
reconsidered and Mr, Kampf was 
released on condition that the per- 
son outside of the present Board 
of Directors, receiving the highest 
number of votes in the June ele2- 
tion will be chosen to fill Mr. 
Kampf’s place. Therefore John L. 
Wise of the Connoquenessing Val- 
ley Local was elected to act on the 
Board of Directors for the coming 
year. 

Mr. White made the following 
_report on the Eee plan of sell- 
ing milk. 

The following be nort gives the 
amount of milk sold to dealers in 
the various districts for the three 
months period of May, June and 


July. There is also shown a divi- ~ 


sion of total receipts into the re- 
spective classes. 
District No. I 
Total receipts—81,956,184. 
Class I, pounds—31,266,306. 
Class IT, pounds—50,689,878. 
District No. II 


Total receipts—11,036,686. 

Class I, pounds—6,468,698. 

Class II; pounds—4,566,988. 

- District No. III 

Total receipts—3,197,598. 

Class I, pounds—1,442,906. 

Class IJ, pounds—1,754,692. 

The Committee on Resolutions 
made the following report: 


Resolved, That it would be more 
profitable to the producers to keep 
their surplus milk at home than to 
pay cartage and freight on it to 
Pittsburgh. 

R. L. BIGGINS 
A. A. HARMON 


Moved and carried that the 
resolution of the committee on 
resolutions be tabled. 

The Committee on Advertising 
reported that due to the fact they 

1ot been informed by the 
on matters pertaining tq the 


J 


f 


he 


work of ee committee 

were unable to make a report. 
The Committee on Condensories 

recommended that all D. ©. 8. Co. 


milk sold to condensories be en- § 


tered into the pool. 

‘Motion made and carried by a 
vote of 28 to 18 that all milk sold 
to the condensories be entered in- 
to the pool. 

The Committee on Co-operative 
Buying, Legislation, Local Ship- 


pers-and Local Organization, had | 


no reports to make due to the 
fact that they had not been sup- 
plied with information from the 
Pittsburgh office from time to 
time, and therefore had nothing to 
work on. 


W. J. Wilson, acting as chair- 


man, appointed the Finance Com- 
mittee and P. H. Doyle. to take 
eare of the salaries. 

Moved and unanimously carried 
that a vote of thanks be extended 
to the three retiring members of 
the Board of Directors for the 
faithful service they have render- 
ed. 

The Committee on Surplus Milk 
reported that they would like to 
see the pooling plan of selling milk 
continue for a few months longer 
in order that we might give it a 
fair trial. 

Moved and carried that. the re- 
port of the Committee on Surplus 
Milk be accepted. 

The committee to consider the 
salaries of the Board and officers 
for the coming year made the fol- 
lowing reports. 

Mr. J. D. Rice reported that the 

majority of the committee felt 
that the Board of Directors should 
réceive $7.00 a day for their serv- 
ices which»was a raise of $2.00 
per day and that the salary of the 
President should be $3,500.00 a 
year. 
_ Mr. P. H. Doyle presented the 
minority report in the form of an 
amendment which was that the 
salary of the President. should re- 
main at $3,250.00 and the Board 
of Directors should receive $5.00 a 
day for their time. 

By a vote of 59 to 19 the minor- 
ity report was accepted. 

Moved and seconded that the 
majority report be tabled. 

Moved and carried that we have 
a monthly report in the Price Re- 
porter of what milk is taken in the 
different cities and what percent 
was used under the three different 
classes. 

Moved and soeonaed ee we 


adjourn. 


Acting Secretary 


SEDIMENT TESTS AT 
COUNTRY PLANTS 


The D. C. 8. Company has been 
advised that all dealers operating 
country plants are using the sedi- 
ment test to determine the clean- 
liness, of milk’ received. 

In anticipation that perhaps 
some complaints might be entered 


in the application of this test, the © 


D. C. §. Company has made an 
arrangement whereby all com- 
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This ds the wall _ : ; 
that stands between depositors and any pos- 


Is its capital and surplus. 


sible loss. .§ 


The combined tal and surplus. of this 
institution is thirty times larger than the 
average capital of the average Ohio bank. 


~ 


lar Savings & Tis 
Fllst National Ba 


COMBINED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $6,900,000.00 


i noe 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Cee eee eee eet eee 
Agricultural Implements, Seeds, and 
- . Poultry Supplies 


Our stock includes Néw and Improved Farm Machinery, Choic 
Grades of all kinds of Field Seeds, Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, Poultry 
Feeds and Supplies, Specialties for the Dairy and Stock Farm, etc. 

Before buying your supplies write for our general catalogue. Sree i 
attention given to mail inquiries and others, 2 


111 


~~ We invite correspondence regarding : . ae 
EVERYTHING FOR FARM, -GABRDEN AND POULTRY \ 


| Peeled olay 


No trade pays larger salaries for time spent — 
in preparation. Practically “every successful — 
garage owner started as a mechanic, Our 
school is operated for service, not profit and © 
is a part of Youngstown’s splendid Y.M.C.A. 
R Best of influences surround students. : 

Fully equipped new building, instructors chos- 

.en from leading service stations. The schoolis — 
backed by the Automobile Dealers of Youngs-* if 
town. Tuition rates % those charged by 
schools operated for profit. New day class 
soon starting. Write now for new 82 page 
catalog. Youngstown Institute of Technology. 


Y. M. C. A. Youngstown, Ohio ~ | i 
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lai nis of this character will be 


iry Counc to make restive: 
m and make report of findings 
he D. C. S. Company office. 


by the D. C. S. Co. peoebly, 


when properly handled . and 


f; ailure of producers and deal- 
rs to agree over September prices 
f the various classes of milk at 
e meeting held in August, re- 
lted in another meeting Septem- 
er 14th, at which time Mr. Clyde 
|b, King was present to act as arbi- 
a see 
q required an all day meeting 
ito secure a settlement and this 
‘was only reached by decisions of 
bee King. The D. C. S. Company 
ad proposed a price of $2.50 per 
hundred for Class I milk at coun- 
try plants. 
‘proposed to accept this price pro- 
‘viding a corresponding increase 
as made in consumer prices. 
‘Other dealers objected to this and 
‘stated their willingness to give a 
substantial increase to producers 
ithout making any retail in- 
| crease. Dealers failed to agree on 
either of these and finally to settle 
ée matter Dr. King announced to 
le meeting that in view of the 
fact no settlement seemed possible 
petween parties - interested he 
ould rule that Class I milk 


| Following is published the text 
‘of letter sent to the National Milk 
Producers’ Federation by the 
eattle Milk Shippers’ Associa- 
on together with Judge Hall’s 
decision : 


National Milk Producers’ Federa- 
’ tion, 
(1731 Eye Street, 
Vashington, D. C. 
ttention Mr. Chas. W, Holman 
entlemen :— 4 
We believe you will be inter- 
‘ested in reading the™decision of 
the court in sustaining a demurrer, 
filed by our attorney, to an infor- 
mation involving a conspiracy 
harge filed against this associa- 
on by the prosecuting attorney 
f King County, this State. 
For your information it may be 
aid that the action against us by 
he prosecuting attorney was the 
ulmination of our efforts to 
‘stabilize and make uniform the 
Roce at which our milk should bé 
sold by grocery stores. In bar- 
‘gaining with Seattle dealers for a 
tice for milk that would enable 
ti producer to continue in busi- 
‘ness it developed that because of 
he action of a few cut-rate gro- 
| “ers. the milk being sold through 
t channel was being disposed of 
1 very small margin of profit, 


jec ct in this was’ to utilize milk 


iby red over to the clean milk spe- 


Some of the dealers’ 


some cases, at a loss. The 


DAIRYMEN’S. PRICE REPORTER 


some cases will probably have the 
tendency of maintaining the 
standard of milk received in Pitts- 
burgh, and which is causing con- 
sumers to respect and support the 
efforts of the D. C. S. Company. 


Should members find any unfair 


treatment in this matter they are 


_requested to report same to the or- 


ganization promptly. 


Is September Milk Prices Increase 


should be increased to $2.25 with- 
out any increase to consumers. 
Class II milk was placed at $2.00, 
and Class III remains on the same 
basis, 15 per cent above the aver- 
age daily quotations of extras. 
This settlement reduces to deal- 
ers spread to the lowest point it 


has been in several years, and the 


average price the producer will 
receive for the month will - be 
above that of a year ago with re- 
tail prices running 72 cents per 
hundred under the price existing 
a year ago. 


OCTOBER MILK PRICES 


The following prices have been 
established as buying prices of 
dealers in the Pittsburgh district 
for the month of October: 

Class I—$2.50 per hundred at 


country plants, 


Class II—$2.30 per hundred at 
eountry plants. 

Class III—15 per cent above 
average daily quotations 92 score 
extras Chicago market. 


Court Sustains Milk Producers 


great the price at which these eut- 
rate grocers received their milk 
was so low that the dealer felt 
forced in turn to correspondingly 
lower his price to the producer. 
At the time that this association 
commenced to function, the deal- 
ers expressed a willingness to pay 
the producer a price for his milk 
that was compatible with reason 
and fairness, but stated that, due 
to the demoralized condition of 
the grocery store trade, unless this 
association would undertake to 
remedy conditions that it would 
be impossible to better the then 
price. Under laws recently en- 
acted by the State Legislature, 
producers’ cooperative associa- 
tions have the legal right to place 
a fair and reasonable price upon 
their own products, and upon the 
advice/of the Director of Agricul- 
ture of this State, under whose 
supervision this association oper- 
ates, our plight was brought to 
the attention of the grocery stores 
in Seattle, with a request that our 
milk be sold for not less than lle 
which was a fair and reasonable 
price. To the credit of the grocery 


.stores in general, our request was 


complied with, but those few 
stores who had, in the past, used 
milk a@s a football declined and 


announced their intention of sell- 
ing milk at any price they saw fit. 


We accordingly notified dealers 
serving such stores that we did 


“= =~» 
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“NEW CASTLE” 


BRAND 


Agricultural Limestone 


SS 
80 LBS. \ 


sigh CASTLE 


Service 
Our 
Slogan 


PROPERLY PREPARED 


New Castle Lime & Stone Co. 


500 Greer Bldg. NEW CASTLE, PA. 


FARM TRAINING 


Young people on the farm, you need the best education along Crop 

, Production and Husbandry that. is obtainable.* You also need to know the 

secrets of Salesmanship, Accountancy, and General Business, if you expect 
to be an all-round successful farmér. ; 

Our Business Course gives to you that business training which you did 
not receive in the publie school. Our course enables you to be a more 
successful Farmer or it enables you to take up other lines of business be- 
sides farming. 

Hundreds of Farmers in Trumbull and adjoining counties are Graduates 
of our school. 

Terms are reasonable and work individual. 

Call at our office, phone or write for further information. 


OHIO BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


1114 Main St. 38 Main St. 
WARREN, OHIO NILES, OHIO 
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co | Eee dollar you save in the 


transportation of milk is 
equivalent to increased pro- 
duction. 


No- single device in the dairy industry contributes 
more to your profits than the CURTIS VACUUM MILK 
CAN—the can built like a thermos bottle. It safe- 
guards milk against spoiling in transit; it entitles the 
shipper to lower carrying rates; and has a longer life 
than the ordinary can. 

Every dairyman should have our printed matter. 
Write TODAY for descriptive circular and prices of 
this new and highly better can. A liberal proposition 
to sales representatives in unalotted territory. 


CURTIS MANUFACTURING Co. 


1040 W. 12th St. ERIE, PA. 
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QUTER wau. 


{NNER CAN 


SER ick MARCUS ATS EIA 3 


If you have a farm from 5 to 300 acres that you-want to sell and 
your price and terms are right, send me full description and exact 
location, WATTERS FARM AGENCY, 15 Wick Ave., Over 
American Restaurant. 


Kae 
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Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


Rintered as second class matter, April 5, 
1920, at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., un- 
der Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. 
- Branch Offices of Publication 
559 Parkwood Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
509 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Published by 
THE DAIRYMEN’S CO- OPERATIVE 
SALES co. 
EDITORIAL OFFICES 
559 Parkwood Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 


Karl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mer. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
For Year 


Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
{n the promotion of co- operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the. general field of farm publications. 
Our’ members are urged to recognize this 
distinction, 


The Official Publication of 


he Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. ° 
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PITTSBURGH OFFICE 


Pittsburgh Office address of The 
Dairymen’s Co-operative. Sales Com- 
pany is Room 509 Nixon Bldg., Corner 
6th Ave., and Wm: Penn Place, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 
ee 
not eare to have such agencies 
handle our milk and that we 
would use our own discretion as 
to whether or not we would fur- 
nish them with their requirements 
in the event they served such 
stores and permitted them to sell 
milk for less than eleven cents 
per quart. 

As a result of our efforts milk 
prices in Seattle were uniform, 
with gratifying results to all con- 
eerned, except the few grocers 
above referred to. Being dis- 
grunted, these parties prevailed 
upon the prosecuting attorney to 
start action against us, and, ac- 
cordingly, char; ges that ‘the direc- 
tors: of this association conspired 
to fix and maintain the price of 
milk in Seattle were filed. Our 
attorney promptly filed ‘a de- 
uLrer to the prosecuting attor- 
ney’s information, and we are 
happy to state that our conten- 
tions were concurred in by the 
court as will be noted by a peru- 
sal of the enclosed decision. 


The views of the court are very 
significant as it will be observed 
that it is the court’s opinion that 
the fixing of a fair price is essen- 
tial to trade, commerce and the 
producer. 

This information is being sent 
you.in the hope that it may prove 
of value to you and to, the asso- 
ciations which have representation 
in the Federation. 

We shall be glad to supply you 
with any other information you 

may desire in connection with this 
- matter. 
Yours very truly, 
Seettla Milk Producers’ Ass’n. 
C. B. Scollard, Mer. 
iu tue Superior Court of the State 


~-of Washington 

County of King. 
State of Washington, Plaintiff, vs. 
C. B. Scollard, et al, Defendants. 


If the 
charges the defendants with the 
erime of conspiracy under the 
common law or under our statute, 
then the demurrer must be over- 
ruled; if it does not, then-the de- 
murrer must be sustained. 


Common law conspiracy may be — 


defined to be the combining to do 
an unlawful act or the combining 
to do a lawful act by unlawful 
means. The information in the 
ease of State vs. Erickson, 54 
Wash. 472, charges the crime of 
conspiracy ‘under the eommon law, 


_and the gravamen of the charge 


in that case was that the defend- 
ants combined to raise the price 
of milk generally in the city of 
Seattle, not only raising the price 
of their own milk, but inciting and 
urging all the milk dealers in the 


_eity not to sell the milk save at the 


increased price. In the ease at 
bar there is no charge of a con- 
spiracy to raise the price of milk 
generally in the city of Seattle. 
The 
with combining to fix and control 
the price of milk in the city, but 
the acts alleged to establish such 
a charge show that what the de- 
fendants did was to join to fix the 
price of their own milk, which, un- 
der the common law and under 
the cooperative act of 1921, they 
would have a right to do, espe- 
cially as the information does not 
charge that the price fixed was an 
unreasonable or extortionate 
price. 

Conspiracy in so far as this pro- 
ceeding is concerned is defined by 
Sec. 2382, Remington’s Code, as 
the conspiring of two or more to 
commit any act injurious to pub- 
lie trade or commerce. 


As stated before, disregarding 
the conclusions of law, the infor- 
mation charges defendants ‘with 
combining to fix the price of their 
own milk by threatening not to 
furnish their milk to any of their 
distributors who supplied such 
milk to dealers who sold it for 
less than lle per quart. There is 
no charge that lle a quart is an 
unreasonable or extortionate price 
and in the absence of such charge 
it must be presumed that it is a 
reasonable price. 


Trade or commerce is exchange 
of commodities, and the fixing of 
a fair price is only not injurious to 
trade or commerce, but is the 
ereatest encouragement and aid. 
thereto, and it is just as essential 
to trade and commerce that the 
producer receive a_ reasonable 
price for his milk as it is that the 
consumer be charged only a reas- 
onable price for the same. Any- 
thing else is unfair to one or the 
other, and therefore injurious to 
trade or ecommerce. If the state 
should allege and prove that the 


price fixed, that is, lle a quart, is | 


extortionate or unreasonable and 
that the defendants combined to 
fix such a priee generally in the 
city of Seattle, then in my opinion 
a crime would be charged both un- 
der the common law and under 


in and for — 


information properly. 


: —“The way cows take to the . 


information charges them — 


Making dai rying more pleasant and 
profitable for thousands of farmer 


—“ eannot- indent th 
dairyman who will go on 
milking by hand when he 
could cut ere by using 
a De Laval.” : 


We could go on quoting écone 
hundreds of satisfied users who 
are practically unanimous in 
their agreement that th 
De Laval gets more milk from 
the cows, produces cleaner milk, 
saves time, and makes dairying 
more pleasant and profitable. 


More and more people are 
finding out what a wonderful 
help the De Laval Milker is in 
putting more pleasure and profit 
into the dairy business. 

—"Could not get along with- 

out my De Laval Milker.” 
—“My cows never did so well 
as they have since I in- 
stalled my De Laval.” 


De Laval Milker is won- 
derful.” 
—"I use the De Laval for 
purebred test work with 
perfect satisfaction.” 
—‘“We have two hours more a 
day to work in the field since 
using a De Laval Milker.” 
—“I would not try to milk 
without a De Laval if I had 
only six cows.” ; 


You use a binder to harvest 
your grain, cut grass with a 
mower, spread manure with a 
spreader and drive to town in 
an auto—why milk by hand 
when you can do it better with 
De Laval? Sold on such easy 
terms it will pay for itself- 
send for full information. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO — SAN FRANCISCO 

165 Broadway 29 B. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 
* Sooner me taser Sow val oa ri | 
‘ parator PC 


Se Milker and Cream Separator ; 


$500,000.00 or Farm a 


We can loan at 54% on your farm during the months of Septsmbe 
October and November. Make your application now, loans closed 
~ order applied for. Come in and talk it over. Let us make your : 
stracts or certificate of title. : 


THE WESTERN RESERVE MORTGAGE AND 
ABSTRACT co. : 


201- 2. 3-4 Second National me 


fe fertelofotrferierferie cere of slesfe sferfe sfeake tle ole she she neat sete et : eager fete sere : R ¥ 


PARKING. 


—= 


“ 
When in vecaee. take your car to the AUTO STORA 
CO., opposite Hotel Ohio. $ 


2 hours 25e; 4 hours 35¢e; all oe . 


Prices: 


No danger of theft or being arrested for violation. 
of traffic ordinances. 


Sesteseebofotetessiatotetedeofoteteteteohotetetedeobotutbaffetedeesbfetetefespegegetee 
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Full line of typewriters, all makes from $26 up. eae for “Oth in 
Ste Remington Portable. Supplies for all machines. 


We repair all makes. 


. YOUNGSTOWN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
-28 W. Boardman 8t. |= #Main 889 Seongat tow: 


ur statute. As the information 
_ does not contain these necessary 
allegations the demurrer is sus- 
tained. 

Dated this 6th day of Septem- 
er, 1922. 
¢ Calvin S. Hall, Judge. 


ORGANIZING DAIRY COUNCIL 
_ WORK IN YOUNGSTOWN 


_ Mr. E. R. Quackenbush, Secre- 
tary of the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council, together with Mr. 
“White of the D. C. S. Company, 
recently. visited prominent citizens 
_ of Youngstown who are connected 


with educational and welfare 
work, and proposed the formation 
of a permanent dairy council or- 
ganization in that city to conduct 
milk campaign work. 


3 Amongst those visited were 


t Nurses’ Association, 
Allied Council, Supt. Reed of the 
_ Public Schools, Christ Mission 


- Visiting 


r - Ss 


1 

d 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRIOE REPORTER 


Settlement, ete. All of these or- 
ganizations expressed willingness 
and desire to see the milk cam- 
paign work started again and car- 
ried on a permanent basis in the 
city. As soon as the proposition 
was placed before Supt. Reed he 
said: ‘‘You can count me in.’’ All 
others showed just as much readi- 
ness and it was quite noticeable a 
general good will existed for the 
milk industry by these public 
workers. In many respects the 
Youngstown market has under- 
gone a marked change during the 
past two years and a general feel- 
ing of interest and respect is quite 
evident amongst the consuming 
publie. 

The efforts of the D. C. S. Com- 
pany to bring this about has been 
worth while and with a perma- 
nent dairy council organization 
established there will be a further 
development of good will and un- 
derstanding of the importance of 
the dairy business in connection 
with public health. 


HOW BUTTER IS RATED 


If you are a producer or manu- 
_facturer of butter were you dis- 
appointed in the price you re- 
ceived for that last shipment? 
Quality is the chief factor in de- 
termining butter_prices, and ac- 
cording to United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Circular 236 
just issued, even small defects in 
~ quality may result in the loss of a 

sale or a cut in price. 


Several million dollars annually 
are lost to producers and manu- 
_facturers because of imperfect 
conditions and methods in the 
_ production, manufacture and mar- 
keting of dairy products, the cir- 
-eular states. During 1920 the 
marginal difference in the prices 
of high and low quality butter 
amounted at times to as much as 
_ 15¢ between 87 score and 92 score. 
Lack of proper attention or care 
‘in the creamery in grading the 
_¢ream, or in churning, working, 
salting or packing the butter are 
stated to be mainly responsible for 
this condition. 


The circular enumerates and 
scribes the various factors such 
flavor body, color, salt and 
package that influence price. These 
factors are given specific ratings 
by local and Federal butter in- 
spectors, and receivers, in determ- 
ing the final score of the pro- 
et, and the ratings are govern- 
ed by the absence or presence of 
‘certain defects described in the 


ee 


before been a time in the history 
of American butter making when 
it paid so well to produce high- 
quality butter as during recent 
years. But to secure an active de- 
‘mand and the largest net return 
not only high quality and uni- 
_formity of the product are neces- 
sary, but a knowledge of market 
quirements and good marketing 
‘methods are required, 


a! ireular 236, entitled ‘‘Defects 


price of commercial 


- in the Quality of Butter’’ has been 


prepared so that producers and 
and manufacturers may know pre- 
cisely how butter is rated for 
quality in the markets, and how 
the defects which lower the price 
may be obviated. Copies of the 
circular can be obtained free upon 
request to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH CRES- 
CENT DAIRY 


The Crescent Dairy of -Youngs- 


town has made application to 
again purchase milk from mem- 
bers of the D. C. S. Company. This 
is the firm with which the organi- 
zation could not secure a settle- 
ment last spring and ended in a 
complete discontinuance of efforts 
on the part of the D. C. S. Com- 
pany. They now wish to buy 
from the organization and discon- 
tinue all purchases from non mem- 
bers. The Board of Directors has 
their proposition under consider- 
ation. 


HOT WEATHER HELPED 


CREAM SALES 


During the first two weeks of 
September the ice cream trade en- 
joyed a revival of buying owing 
to the extremely warm weather. 
Some buyers of ice cream stated 
it caused a temporary shortage of 
ice cream in the markets and the 
eream ad- 
vanced from seven to eight cents 
per point. Cooler weather imme- 
diately relieved this situation for 
cream buyers. 


F. W. THOMPSON 
General Auctioneer 


Res. Phone 2075-L 


Res. 432 Stiles Ave. Warren, Ohio 
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OFFICE ’PHONES: Auto. 4208—Main 5416 


OFFICE: 213 E. Boardman St. 


It’s what you get—not what you pay that counts in silo buying. 
Before you invest a penny in a silo be sure you investigate the 


TECKTONIUS 


“Best Silo on Earth” 


METHOD 


of Silo Building 


No other silo offers you the exclusive air-tight TECKTONIUS 
door that locks at all four corners. No other silo gives you the 
wonderful advantages of the TECKTONIUS automatic ad- 
justing hoop fasteners and TECKTONIUS super cable and 
base stave anchorage system that keep silo tight and rigid. 


Buy your stave stock here at a fair price. Follow the simple 
TECKTONIUS working plans and get a rigid, air-tight silo 
that will last for years. Backed by a 5-year guarantee. 


Lumber Dealers 


MILL & YARDS 
WARREN, OHIO 
NILES, OHIO 
GIRARD, OHIO 
NEWTON FALLS, OHIO 


per gallon buys the highest 


HDs $2.8 grade house vaint. 
/ If you can’t drive te oir local factory, 
just phone er write for Color Card—we 
mail it. Then you order by phone or mail 
and get Guaranteed Paint that is Fresh 
and you save Money dealing direct. 

THE MAHONING PAINT & OIL CO. 


Factory and Office—653 Jones St. 
M-4541; Auto. 7145 


Dana’s Musical Institute 
WARREN, OHIO 


THE ONLY UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC IN THE WORLD 
Fifty-fourth year 


For Information, Address 


Lynn B. Dana, President - 


HALEY & SULLIVAN 


VETERINARIANS 


Graduates of Ohio State University 


Farms! RParme! Farms! 


Five 


tern Reserve Lumber Co. 


RESIDENCE: Auto. 12329 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


We have farms in Mahoning, Columbiana, Trumbull, Stark and Portage Counties. 


We can sell you farms at farm prices, all sizes and locations. 
farms. we ean exchange on city preperties, either business or dwelling. 


We have several 
We can ar- 


Tange terms on all of our farms, some of them with all stock, crops and imple- 


ments. See our select list before buying. TAYL 
Savings & Loan io. 


Bidg., Youngstown, O 
Headquarters For Farm Bargains 


OR & BURKHOLDER, 412 Home 
Bell, Federal 6298, Ohio State 4227. 
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DOES YOUR BOY OWN THE. CALF? 
ae 


Never before have we’seen such 
splendid calf club, shows as are 
being offered this year at the 
County .and State shows. Boys 
and girls are not only making a 
name in the club classes, but are 
stepping right into the open 
classes and holding their own with 
the experienced breeders. and 
showmen. 

Such are proud moments for the 
boys and girls. For they know 
they have achieved something well 
worth while, the thing they have 
been working for all year, or in 
some cases for two or three years. 
On the other hand, we often find 
the parents watching from the 
side lines very proud indeed of 
the young people who are taking 
the game of life and farm’ in a 
serious way. Perhaps in their boy 
and girlhood days such things as 
young people’s clubs were un- 
known. 

There is one feeling which a 
boy or girl loves even more than 
winning a contest, and that is the 
sense: of ownership. No boy can 
get a real thrill out of winning a 
contest unless he owns the calf 
that is making the record. He 
can’t take father’s or the neigh- 
_ bor’s ealf, fit it up, and win whole- 
heartedly. Yet this is what we 
find-some boys and girls trying to 
do., During the past few weeks 
at various shows we have talked 
with a large number of boys and 
girls in the calf club barns, In 
most eases the ealf club work is 
a complete reality to the young 


people. They own their calves and. 


have registration papers made out 
in their own names to prove it, 
and this is how it should be. How 
sorry we feel for the little fellow 
who says, ‘‘It’s dad’s, but I call 
it mine, and I get the money for 
showing.’’ a 


What a contrast that statement 
is to the boy who says: ‘‘You bet 
it’s mine and it’s name is Duchess 
Pontiae Ormsby Pride. I bought 
it last March and gave my note at 
the bank,”’ 


The first boy has never known . 


the joy of ownership. Nothing but 
disappointment can await him 
when the calf goes back into the 
herd and his money, if he won 
any, is spent. We can’t-see where 
he has gotten any help from such 
work either. It usually turns out 
that the winner is dad, because he 
has a heifer well raised which he 
proudly displays to his friends or 


sells at a profit. But where does: 


Johnnie come in? 

Onee in a while we meet a father 
who seems to think it’s all right 
to divide up his calves among his 
boys and girls about show time. 
Certainly such a practice is not 


fair either to his own children, the 


other boys and girls in the ring or 
himself. Enough could not be said 
against such a practice but we are 
olad to say that such instances are 
few. 

Let your boys own his calf, not 
only in name but in fact. See 
that the registration papers are 
made out in his name. On the 
other hand, the boy should pay for 
his calf. It will not be appre- 
ciated as a gift. 

The Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America believes in owner- 
ship. It’s Board of Directors 
grant calf club members the regis- 
tration and transfer rates of regu- 
lar members, until they have 
reached their nineteenth birth- 
day, providing such young people 
own their calves and complete one 


~year of calf club work. Owner- 


ship is the keynote fo success. 


EARL J, COOPER, 
Holstein-Friesian Assn. of America 


Drying Milk Cans Stops Growth of Bacteria 


.Because bacteria increase in 
numbers at such an astounding 
rate when conditions are favor- 


able, it is necessary not only to 
kill as many of them as possible 
in order to keep dairy utensils 
clean and insure a good product; 
but utensils must be kept dry, so 
that the few organisms that are 
left after sterilization -will not 
multiply greatly. In addition to 
the proper temperature it is neces- 
sary that moisture be present for 
these germs to grow, but only a 
very thin film of water is needed. 
It is particularly important that 
milk cans be thoroughly dried and 
kept dry until used again, says 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. In addition, they 
must be protected from contami- 
nation with dust, other dirt, and 
flies. Experiments earried\on by 
the department show that in milk 
‘eans which were covered before 
being dried the number of bac- 
~- *“sreased 700 times in 24 
An average of seven tests 

sucwe. that the count increased 
from 1,111, 514 to 775,751,429. Milk 


put into cans in which the bacteria 


yhave been permitted to multiply 


to such an extent will spoil much 
sooner than milk. put into cans be- 
fore being covered. 

To secure rapid drying the cans 
must.be sterilized with steam or 
boiling water. If a sterilizer is 
used the cans may be left in it un- 
til time for them to be used again, 
but there must be some means of 
ventilation to carry off the mois- 
ture. Cans may be set on a rack 
to dry, but they should be pro- 
tected from flies and dust, prefer- 


ably in a well-sereened milk house. 


EYESIGHT 
SPECIALIST 


WARREN, OHIO {| 


PERRY 


DAYTON BLISS 
The Qualified Auctioneer 


A Graduate with 12 Years’ 
Experience 
NUTWOOD, OHIO 
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FLIES KILLED 


WITHOUT POISON | 


Every dairyman knows that flies cut 
down the flow of milk very materially 
and each year these pests cost thous- 
ands of dollars in loss of milk and an- 
noyance to animals. 
the country have found the discovery of 
HE. R. Alexander, widely-known scien- 
tist to be the most effective way of 
ridding their houses, barns, and live 
stock of flies. 


This discovery, 
which is called 
Rid-O-Fly is a 


used, flies will 
not come near 
the houses, 
barns, or cows 
where Rid-O- 


applied. An d, 
though fatal to flies, it is not a poison. 
Rid-O-Fly will not harm live stock_or 
human beings. So-confident is Dr. 
Alexander that Rid-O-Fly will solve the 
fly problem for you that he offers to 
send a regular $2.00 supply for only 
$1.00 on the guarantee that if not abso- 
lutely satisfactory in every way your 
money will be refunded. Two big Kan- 
sas City Banks guarantee the reliability 
of this offer. 


Send no money—just your name and 
address to ALEXANDER LABORA- 
TORIES, 1678 Gateway Station, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and this introductory 
offer will be: mailed at once. 


Notice to Wagon and | 
Buggy Owners 


We have a_-fine line of buggy wheels 
and light wagon wheels, axles, springs, 
fifth -wheels, and trons of all kinds for 
buggies and wagons. Shafts, both heavy 
and light, buggy bodies, cushion 
springs at reasonable prices. Two sec- 
ond-hand vans, one heavy truck wagon, 
one closed cab for two ton Master 
Truck. We also build special truck 
bodies of all kinds. We cut down solid 
truck wheels to pneumatics, can fur- 
nish all kinds of new truck wheels. 
Buggys and wagons repaired and paint- 
ed. Springs for 2 to 6 ton trucks at 
very low prices. 


Give us a call when in town and see 
for yourself. Can furnish and put on 
rubber buggy tires. 


Kuhns Carriage Co. 


554 Hilker St. Youngstown, 0. 
Near Oakhill Cemetery 
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Education That Pays 


The time to go to school has 
arrived. Come in NOW so you 
ean join our fall classes just 
started. 


Open your eyes to the fact that 
today you have your opportunity, 
while tomorrow it may be gone. 
Rise to the occasion. Compel 
yourself to do the thing today 
that will give you prosperity and 
happiness in the years to come! 


We shall weleome you to our 
school. Begin today to prepare 
for tomorrow. Here is your op- | 
portunity to make your dreams 
come true. 


. Day and Night School all the 
Year. 
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Hall Business University 


124 E Federal St, Youngstown, O 
Main 1203 Automatic 76384 
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Dairymen all over ~ 


repellant—once 


Fly has been 
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We Are Sole Agents for 
“STYLISH STOUT OUTSIZES” 
Our Reinforced Steel Arch Sup- 
port Built in Every Pair. ; 

A Variety of Sizes and Widths 
Assures You of a Perfect Fit ) 
Brown and Black Kid Oxfords — 
Black Satin and Black Suede |} 

Strap Pumps, Low, Medium and 

High Heels, New Lower Prices. 
High Shoes $7.00 to $10.00 
Low Shoes $5.00 to $9.00 
“We Make Your Feet Comfort- 
able” 2 


The Peterson Bros. Co. 


550 Market Street Sole Aces Be | 
Just Across the Viaduct. : 
Near Woodland Avenue 
Youngstown, Ohio 


PLENTY OF PARKING SPACE 


+ 
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Buy your Radio ‘Supplies ¥ 
NOW before the rush begins. ¢ 
Have your set working when . 
the cool nights come. Write # 
for catalogue. | 


+ Mahoning Radio Co. | 


Main 6400 — 4 
1929 Market at Evergreen : 
YOUNGSTOWN, On 


RADIO 
For The Home 


Anyone can make a good ‘Radio 
Fill out coupon and list of parts nec 
essary with prices itemized. - 


Please send me Free plans for mak: 
ing Radio Reeciving Apparatus. 


Name 


AGGreSS: ik. .ccceccadsscuscenntcugsarcnsseeeacctesens 
THE YAHRLING RAYNER 
MUSIC 


254 W. Federal St. 


‘ ‘Youngstown, O 
Radio Headquarters, 


Station WAAY 


The we exclusive glass” company be 
tween Pittsburgh and Cleveland. Thi 
fact should be conclusive evidence tha 
we can handle your wants in a pei 
and satisfactory manner. 


The Youngstown Mirror 
& Art Glass Co. 


Auto. Phone 7151 es 
Bell Phone, Main 7988 
655 Market Street 


BEVELING AND SILVERIN Gq 


B. R. PECK — 


Licensed Auction 
Jefferson, oe 


given considerable monies to sup- 
port this legislation. During the 
first week of August the sub-com- 
mittee of the Committee on Agri- 
eulturd and Forestry, United 
States Senate, held hearings on H. 
8086. The filled milk manu- 
facturers had representatives pres- 
ae in opposition to the Bill, and in 
‘support of the Bill were ~many 
BR ends-of the dairy industry, in- 
_ eluding Mr. Chas. Holman, Secre- 
: tary. National Milk Producers’ 
ederation, Dr. E- V: McCollum, 
a Oscar Erf, and Several oth- 
ers well known to us. 


These hearings were highly in- 


eresting and instructing, and the 
: Reporter believes D. C. S. Com- 


pany members will appreciate to. 


have published the interesting 
parts’ of these hearings. In this 
and following issues will appear 
parts of such hearings. 


UNITED STATES SENATE 


Subcommittee of Committee on 
-Agriculture and Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to 
scene, at 10:30 o’elock, a. m., 
in room 224, Senate Office Building, 
Senator William B. McKinley (pre- 
siding.) 

_ Present: Senators McKinley, (chat 
man) Ladd, and Kendrick. 


Senator McKinley—The committee 
_ will come to order. This meeting is ad- 
journed from July 7, and it perhaps 
might be well to know who are repre- 
‘sented here, if the gentlemen will state. 
_ Senator Wetdrick—Mr. Chairman, I 
ig Direict, in order that there may be no 
unnecessary delay, that we have a list, 
as nearly as possible, in advance, of 
those who want to be heard, and that 
we make the request of each witness to 
_be as concise as possible in order to ex- 
plain fully everything that he cares to 
apy about the bill. 
- Senator McKinley—I might add also 
that if a witness has testified at the 
House hearings he need not repeat the 
ame testimony here. 
~~ Senator Kendrick—Well, he may have 
something to add to it. My intention 
nd thought is not to in any way re- 
riet the fullest discussion of it or 


Dadate ; 


= 


you know, we have been in ihe past de- 
layed by failure of witnesses to follow 


‘ 


e of Mr. Louis N. Geldert, repre- 
nting e Interstate Cotton Seed 
ushers Association, who wishes to 
st Now, if the other gentlemen 
ill state their names. 

Mr. Alfred R. Urion—Mr. Chairman, 
I am a practicing lawyer and am here 
1 pr resenting the interests of the Hebe 
. Associated with me is Mr. Ralph 
WFackman, of Madison, Wis., also a 


FILLED MILK HEARINGS 
alee 2 Sale 


July 7, for the very good reason that 
no notice*was ever received by us for 
the meeting of June 29, and no notice 
was received in time for us to be pres- 
ent at the hearing on July 7, the notice 
having reached us in Chicago on the 
evening of the day before the hearing, 
that is to say, on July 6. This ex- 
plains some of the criticism that has 
been aimed at us to the point that we 
were seeking to delay hearings, and I 
wish to make that explanation. 


Inasmuch as we were not present at 
these hearings, our understanding be- 
ing that the hearings would not begin 
until after the 4th of July, we requested 
that some of the gentlemen who appear- 
ed before the committee on the dates 
named be asked to come back that we 


might question them on some points 


which we regard of vital importance, in 
enabling it to make up its mind as to 
the final report. We asked that Doctor 
McCollum, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, be one of those gentlemen, that we 
might ask him some questions involved 
in the issue. 


Another gentleman was Mr. Holman, 
the resident secretary in Washington of 
the National Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion. We should also like to know who 
appears as counsel for the proponents 
of this bill. I believe the record, if I 
have not overlooked the fact, does not 
state who Mr. J. Wallace Bryan repre- 
sents. I would like to have that go in- 
to the record. 


After these witnesses for the propon- 
ents have been recalled and reexamined, 
and any other witnesses the propon- 
ents of the measure wish to present, I 
would then like to make an opening 
statement for the record as to the testi- 
mony which the opponents of the bill, 
or the opponent of the bill, will offer 
for the bill as now “prepared is aimed 
only at one manufacturer, one industry, 
to the exclusion of many others, by the 
very adroit and careful wording of the 
bill, which I,shall attempt to point out 
in my statement. 


Mr. Holman—Mr, Chairman, the pro- 
ponents of the bill understood that to- 
day was to be specially given to the 
opposition. Speaking for our people, 
we have no objection whatever to tak- 
ing the stand again, but we prefer to 
wait until some of the direct testimony 
has been presented from the opposition. 

Mr. Urion—Mr. Chairman, if I may 
be heard a moment further, we are here 
on the defensive, to prevent the de- 
struction of our industry. We believe a 
smoke sereen has been built up around 
the real purposes of this legislation, and 
as we are on the defensive, it seems 
only fair that we should know exattly 
what charges we have to meet, and they 
are charges, They are charges that we 
are poisoning the babies of this country, 
and we, want to get all of the facts 
covering that, to know why we are 
poisoning the babies—what it is. We 

nt to know what it is that is un- 
lawful that we are doing before we put 
upon the stand our scientific men—and 


‘we will have a large number of them— 


to meet the issue. It seems only fair. 


Mr. Holman—May I ask the gentle- 
man if he has not read the testimony 
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presented by the witnesses at the recent 
hearing? 


Mr. Urion—Yes; but we have had no 
opportunity to ask some questions of 
our own. For instance, some of the 
witnesses who will be recalled have 
testified under oath in a case pending in 
the courts, and I hope to point out some 
differences between that’ testimony un- 
der oath and the voluntary testimony 
before the committee. 


Mr. J. Wallace Bryan—What are the 
names of those witnesses? 


Mr. Jackman—For who do you ap- 
pear? 
Mr. Bryan—I might suggest if Mr. 


Urion has any charges to make against 
any of the witnesses for committing 
perjury or garbling testimony I think 
he should state their names in advance. 

Mr, Urion—I made no such insinu- 
ation. 

Mr. Bryan—It sounded that way, sir. 
You say the testimony is not the same 
before this committee as it was before 
the courts. I think it is more than an 
insinuation; it is a charge. 

Mr. Urion—I don’t wish to enter into 
I made a statement 


any controversy, 
of fact. 

Mr. Bryan—The 
what you said. 


record will show 


Senator Kendrick. Mr, Chairman, if 
I may, I move that we proceed to hear 
the witnesses who are opposed to this 
bill, and then make our arrangements 
later fon the recall of such witnesses 
as it seems right and proper should be 
recalled. 


Senatof Ladd—I second the motion. 

Senator McKinley—I might just make 
this statement, that a letter came ask- 
ing me if I would write and invite Doc- 
tor McCollum here and I did so, and 
he very kindly replied immediately, on 
July 22, ‘‘In compliance with your re- 
quest in your letter, asking me to ap- 
pear before the committes hearing 


argument relative to the Voight bill on 
August 1, I should be glad to be pres- 
ent at that time to give the committee 
such assistance as I may be able to 
render.’’ 

The doctor is here. 

Mr. Holman—Mr. Chairman, at the 
last hearing there was a representative 
of Mr. Urion present and he made no 
attempt to ask any questions at that 
time. We are perfectly willing to. 
answer any questions and to remove the 
smoke screen, 


Senator McKinley.—Do you object to 
Doctor McCollum testifying? 

Mr. Holman—At the present time, we 
ewill. 


Senator McKinley—The decision of 
the committee is to go on with the testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Urion—We spent our time, Mr. 
Chairman, preparing to take up with 
Doctor McCollum, who we understand 
would be here at our request, as our 
first step in the proceeding, and we 
have asked some other witnesses to ap- 
pear later in the day. .It seems that we 
ought to be accorded the privilege of 
asking Professor McCollum some ques- 
tions. Had we been present—and we 
would have been present had we re- 
ceived notice—we would have been ac- 
corded that courtesy at the time of his 
direct statement. 

Senator Kendrick—Have you no testi- 
mony of your own to offer? 

Mr. Urion—We will have a number of 
witnesses here. 

Senator Kendrick—Why not make 
that offering to the committee, and then 
allow the committee, as we have sug- 
gested, to recall these witnesses and 
give you a perfectly good chance to ask 
them such questions as seen right and 
proper, and through that means give 
full publicity to everything in connec- 
tion with it. The committee, if I may 


-say so, has already, I think, been in- 


/ 
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dulgent. It was the thought and belief 
that we should go on and complete our 
hearings some weeks ago. You have 
been given the opportunity for delay 
and to meet your requirements. Now it 
seems to me that you should proceed 
with your witnesses, as one member of 
the committee, and then we will recall 
these witnesses if they can be induced 
to-return, and allow you to ask them 
such questions as you care to. 

Mr. Urion—Of course, Senator, we 
will have to bow to the request of the 
committee. 

Senator Kendrick—I don’t believe 
the committee has the power to force 
any of these witnesses to testify. 

Mr. Urion—We are prepared to go 
on with Dr. McCollum. 

Senator Kendrick—Mr. Chairman, at 
il o’elock we have to go and vote. If 
they have not anything to say this 
morning I think we had better adjourn 
until then. 

Senator Ladd—May I say, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have a meeting of the Agri- 
cultural Committee, as you know, at 2 
o’cloek, so we had better adjourn until 
tomorrow morning. 

Senator McKinley—So many people 
are from out of town it would not be 
fair to them. I think you had better 
put some of your witnesses on, Mr. 
Urion, or perhaps Mr. Geldert would 
like to make his statement now. 

Mr. Geldert—Mr. Chairman, I was 
going to ask the committee’s indulgence 
for a moment inasmuch as what I have 
to say is of a general nature in objec- 
tion to the bill on the part of the cotton- 
seod erushers of the United States, the 
people who convert the cotton seed in- 
to products in edible form, and with 
your permission I will attempt, by a 
very brief statement, to put our objec- 
tions before you, and then let the Hebe 
Co, take up its own matter later. Will 
that suit your record? 

Senator Kendrick—Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say to the witness, so he will 
understand, that if we are called and 
find it necessary to go and vote we will 
come right back, or I will, at least, and 
we will go right on, so that he will have 
opportunity to Anish when once he 
starts. 

Statement of Mr. Louis N. Geldert, of 

if Washington, D. C., Assistant to the 

President Interstate Ootton-Seed 

Crushers’ Association. 

Mr, Geldert—Mr. Chairman, I repre- 
sent the Interstate Cotton Seed Crush- 
ers’ Association, which is an organiza- 
tion of the oil mills of this country 
which for the most part, crush cotton 
seed and convert it into four products, 
oil, meal, hulls, “and linters. They are 
known as erude producers, because, with 
the éxception of hulls, they have to go 
through certain processes of manufac- 
ture before they are ready for consump- 
tion. That industry, with about seven 
hundred or more oil mills, represents 
what Mr. Hoover, during the war, call- 
ed the one great essential industry of 

' this country, that which provided the 
supply of oils and fats for ovir army and 
foreign nations. 

I have been directed by the president 
of the Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association, Mr. A, G. Kahn, of Little 
Rock, Ark., to appear before you and 
protest against the type of legislation 

« embodied in the bill H. R. 8086. 

Imay state that the Interstate Cotton 

Seed Crushers’ Association is the offi- 
)anization of the oil mill industry 
United -States, including the 
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great alotity of the cotton- seed ‘mills 
of the South, many of which are also 
crushers of peanuts and copra, from 
which coconut oil is made, 

The president of the Interstate Cotton 
Seed Orushers’ Association and the 
members thereof have viewed with 
grave alarm the strange and almost 
unbelievable action of the House of 
Representatives in passing the bill H. 
R..8086, which contains language to the 
effect that the admixture of any fat or 
oil other than milk with skimmed milk 
constitutes a fraud upon the public and 
creates a product which is declared 
adulterated and a deleterious article of 


food which can not be shipped in inter- 


state or foreign commerce. 

The sweeping statement of ‘‘any fat 
or oil other than milk fat’’ includes 
every vegetable oil produced within the 
United States. It means that cotton- 
seed oil, peanut oil, corn oil, and coco- 
nut oil all produced in great quantity in 
the United States, are uniformly label- 
ed as unhealthful and deleterious ar- 
ticles of food. This is preposterous and 
we submit is a most astounding state- 
ment, For 40 years cottonseed oil has 
been a staple article of food in the 
United States. Peanut oil and corn oil 
have long stood in high esteem as food 
stuffs for human consumption. 

Vegetable oils have been regarded as 
prime articles of food since time imme- 
morial. In the Mediterranean stations 


olive oil has for hundreds of years—I _ 


might say thousands—been a standard 
article of diet. The natives in these 
regions have practically not known of 
the use of hog fat or butter fat for 
culinary purposes. They have depended 
on olive oil from their olive groves. 
American cottonseed oil has for the 
past quarter of a century been sold in 
Italy and other olive oil producing and 
consuming nations and has been used by 
the people of those countries for the 
same purposes for which olive oil is 
ordinarily employed, showing that it 
ranks equally high as a foodstuff in 
their esteem. 


Eighty per cent of the. cottonseed 
oil produced in the South is manufac- 
tured-into vegetable lard. A consider- 
able portion of the remainder goes into 
oleomargarine. These are the very best 
articles of food obtainable. They are 
both used for culinary purposes in mil- 
lions of homes throughout the land. I 
might say that vegetable oil compounds 
are used by the people of the dairy 
states of this country, in the Middle 
West, in much larger quantities per 
capita than they are in the nondairying 
States, showing that the dairy people 
themselves greatly appreciate our vege- 
table oil products. 


We do not believe that aaguie would 
have the audacity to claim that these 
two products of cottonseed oil, oleo- 
margarine and lard compound, or, as we 
have sometimes known it, lard substi- 
tute, are unhealthful and deleterious 
articles of food, yet on the other hand 
we would not have believed that any- 
one would have had the audacity to 
claim that a mixture of skimmed milk 
and vegetable oil is unhealthful and 
deleterious. 


These so-called filled milks, as we un-, 


derstand it, are all utilized for culinary 
purposes, just as are lard substitutes, 
and, to a large extent, are oleomarga- 
rines. Our cottonseed oil and peanut 
oil has found a profitable outlet in these 
culinary products, and we see no reason 
why we should be denied the possibility 


‘of a other te aecule outlet 


~faeture of another culinary product, to 


‘been used only for culinary purposes. 


for cotton-  p 
will be glad to answer | 
later. We have | a great m: 
to ask the gentleman right ther Siboe 
Senator McKinley—Do ree eomee t 

be questioned?) gt 


seed oil and peanut oil in the manu- 


wit, filled milk.- We protest vigorously 
against any effort to legislate such a 
product out of existence. 

We know that the charges of un- re ae phe 
healthfulness and deleterious attributes — (Continued Oct. 5 issue) 
are but subterfuge. If skimmed milk —— 
and vegetable oil are per se neither = ee 


deleterious nor unhealthful, it is mani- You Can Tntall It g 


fest that a combination of the two ean 
not be unhealthful, We are aware there 
has been some contention to the effect 
that these products were used a8 in- — 
fants’ food in place of whole milk. In 
our observation, however, they have — 


We think that the housewives of the 
nation have as much right to use milk 
compounds for culinary purposes as- 
they have to use lard compounds, and — 
no one has ever disputed their right to 
use the latter or the right of anyone to 
manufacture this valuable cotton seed — 
oil product. ae 
Gentlemen, I would like very much, 
before I close, to ask, Mr. Holman, one 
or two questions, if he would be us : 
to answer them. 
The Chairman—Mr,. Holman, are you 
willing to answer any questions? 
Mr, Holman—Yes. 4 E : 
Mr. Bryan—Provided we may ask a Made Today Complete 
few questions when he makes his state- 18 inch 
ment. : — 20 inch e 
“Mr. Kendrick—Have you completed a ne wiaee foe 2: 
your statement? ~~ °7 Anchwaieaadne PS 2S Bipen 
Mr, Geldert—Yes; with the exception Write for circular 
of a few questions I would like to ask tee 
Mr. Holman. He was one of the lead- a a 
ing witnesses in favor of this pill. They Marquard Furnace Co 
are very brief. Youngstown, 0. ee 
Mr. Holman—Mr. stan. we will 
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joard of Directors Meeting 


important meeting of the 
d of Directors of the D. C. S. 
vas held during the week of 
sptember 18th at which time 
sideration was given to many 
atters in connection with the 
anagement and the ee of 
e pooling plan. 
One of the subjects coming be- 
e this meeting concerned a 
hod by which outside  pur- 
ses of dealers shall be figured 
he pooling plan» The term out- 
purchases is understood to 
mn such milk as dealers may 
irchase from other sources than 
embers of the D. C. 8. Co. It 
as the opinion of the Board of 
irectors that such outside pur- 
lases should be deducted from 
lowest class or classes of sales 
yorted by the dealer making 
‘outside purchases. This rul- 
places all D. C. S. Co. milk 
» a more desirable trade, ac- 
rding to the supply and de- 
id of the market. 
nother matter under consid- 
ation and upon which action 
il probably be taken during 
s month looked toward the limi- 
ion of Class III milk unless the 
al market condition warrant- 
disposal of milk into butter or 
ese. A ruling is to be made 
ting the amount of Class III 
to a very small percentage 
dealer’s purchases and then 
niring that any time an amount 
Ik going into Class III pur- 
xceed such established per- 
, them the dealer must so 
fy the D. C. S. Co. In event 
D. C. 8. Co. has a market for 
milk in a higher class they 
proceed to dispose of it at 


re have been one or two in- 
es during the past two 
where dealers have dis- 
of their surplus by churn- 
he condition on the market 
this time has been such the 
8. Co. could have ‘disposed 
milk at Class II price and 
otect themselves in this mat- 
. the future and in so far as 
e keep milk moving into 
higher classes demanded by 
market, it is deemed necessary 
; lish. such a ruling. 
her matter coming up for 
on was the basis upon 
veet cream shippers who 


, at this time. 


entirely 


are members of the D. C. S. Co. 
shall be reported and paid by the 
dealers and included in the pool- 
ing account. It was considered 
that a deduction of 20¢ per hun- 
dred for the value of skimmed 
milk and then a division of the 
price for 3.5 to establish the price 
of butterfat would be a fair basis 
There are some pro- 
ducers ‘so situated as to make it 
very desirable for them to ship 
sweet cream into the market pro- 
viding the price for butterfat 
compares favorably with the price 


of whole milk. The shipping of 


cream under such conditions is no 
doubt an action to be encouraged, 
especially during spring and sum- 
mer months when production is 
great and the value of skimmed 
milk becomes of little consequence 
to dealers. During such periods 
there is no question, considering 


from an economic point of view, 


it is better to utilize skimmed milk 
in- feeding and save losses on 
transportation and handling. 


Another subject considered was 
the matter of transferring ship- 
pers from one dealer to another 
and to what extent the D. C. S. 
Company ‘can reasonably. obli- 
gate itself to provide various 
classes of milk to buyers. A con- 
dition the D. C. S. Co. finds to ex- 
ist quite frequently is one where- 
in a milk dealer becomes short of 
supply during a time when there 
perhaps actually exists an over- 
supply in the market when con- 
sidering as a whole. We find one 
dealer with twice as much milk 
as he needs and another dealer 
who needs a few more shippers. 
Invariably the dealers desiring 
more shippers apply to the D. C. 
S. Co. for them and if the D. C. 


-S. Company’s service to dealers 


warrants the co-operation of milk 
dealers, the ability of the Organi- 
zation to insure an adequate sup- 


ply insofar as possible will be con-” 


sidered a very important matter. 
In some instances the organization 
has attempted to transfer shippers 
from One dealer to another in 
order to balance up the supply be- 
tween them. In doing so, serious 
objections come from the shippers, 
many of which are entirely war- 
ranted. For instance, a member 
who has been shipping to a dealer 
satisfactory, receiving 


pay promptly, satisfactory tests 
and weights, eans returned 
promptly in clean condition, such 
member hesitates to transfer ship- 
ment to another dealer whose re- 
liability in these respects is more 
questionable. This question is 
one of great importance and not 
easily solved. According to the 
views discussed by some who have 
considered this problem there is 
no solution so near satisfactory as 
the establishment of reserve 
plants operated by the dairy or- 
ganization which can be drawn 
upon to meet the varying market- 
ing demands. 

The action of the last Advisory 
Council meeting instructing the 
Board of Directors to include con- 
densories into the pool has 
brought up many new problems 
in connection with the pool man- 
agement and operation. In order 
to successfully carry out these in- 
structions it seems necessary to 
form a general pool of all milk 
sold with the establishment of 
equitable differentials between 
markets. Further thought and 
discussion will be given to this 
matter during the month of Octo- 
ber and it is quite possible some 
decided changes will be made. 


DAIRY COUNCIL NOTES 


“The frost is on the pumpkin, 
and the fodder’s in the shock;’’ 
and with the advent of these cool 
and frosty mornings and evenings 
it is necessary to delve into the 
depths of the old trunk among the 
eedar chips and moth balls and 
bring forth overcoats and gloves 
and other accoutrements of win- 
ter. So by the’ passing of the 
straw hat, winter is heralded in 
and summer vacations and picnics 
become memories which we all 
look back to with pleasure as we 
listen to the wind outside on these 
long winter evenings. 

In and about the vicinity of 
Pittsburgh these memories will in- 
elude happy hours spent at Ken- 
nywood Park by approximately a 
million people who were there 
during the summer. Among other 
memories carried away from there 
will be that of a snow white booth 
bearing the sign. Free—Health In- 
formation & Literature, Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council. 
With most people the most plainly 
recollected feature will be of the 
little milk bottle men working 
away for Johnny Milk, the milk 
for health contractor, on his 


Complaints on Class Il Prices. 


Many complaints are being 
made by dealers over the Class If 
price for the months of September 
and October. During the last two 
weeks the supply of cream has 
been increasing because of cooler 
weather and the inability to dis- 
pose of cream for ice cream pur- 
poses. It is quite possible that 
offerings are being made from 
western points to buyers in this 
territory at lower prices than ex- 
ist during September and October 
for eream. However, dealers 
should not complain for it would 
be expected to judge the cream 
market correctly each month and 
where it may operate as a disad- 
vantage at one time may be an 
advantage at another. For in- 
stance, the cream price during 
August was more favorable to the 
dealers than to producers due to 
the fact extremely warm weather 
caused an unusual large demand. 


health home made of dairy pro- 
ducts. Many of the mothers will 
remember the enlarged pictures of 
Frank and Hannah which brought 
out the importance of the proper 
amount of milk in the diet of 
growing children. When doing 
the shopping at the grocery they 
will remember the display of 
**filled’’ milk and the warning re- 
ceived concerning its use and will 
serutinize carefully. any canned 
milk which they purchase to see 
that it is the whole product. 

As they go about their cooking 
from day to day they are going to 
remember the Dairy Dish recipe 
books and other health literature, 
of which over thirty-three thous- 
and pieces were distributed to in- 
terested mothers and reread them 
for health information. 

For over five thousand of the 
kiddies the plainest memory will 
be that of the Health Lady with 
the pleasant smile who presided 
over the booth and weighed and 
measured them. And if they were 
up to standard they are still tell- 
ing with pride how the Public 
Health Nurse said they were just 
right because they drank lots of 


milk. And it is a safe bet that ~ 


if they were not up to normal that 
both they and their mothers are 
still eating and doing the things 
which the lady in the ‘‘grey and 
‘white’’ uniform told them to do. 

~ This means of doing education- 
al work was tried out by the 
Council with the support and co- 
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operation of the Park authorities. 
It had never been attempted else- 
where and it was very much in 
the nature of an experiment.” hat 
the results obtained were very 
gratifying not only to the Council 
but to the Park authorities and 
the general public is shown by the 
following comments taken ‘from a 
Pittsburgh paper. 

‘“How many normal children, 
from a health standard, are there 
im the city schools? This is the 
question which Miss Rosalind 
“Wightman, a nurse, in charge of 
‘the booth of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict Dairy Council at Kennywood 
Park, has been endeavoring to de- 
eide through various weight con- 
tests during the past few weeks. 


| Wightman believes that 

mplete canvass of all the 
schools in the city could be made 
and the pupils measured and 
weighed that the percentage of 
normal children, from a health 
standpoint, would be less than 50 
per cent. 


“The booth was opened by the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 
the last week of May and singe 
that time has created considerable 
interest among the visitors to the 
park. A feature of the booth is a 
mechanical exhibition, whic h 
clearly demonstrates the value of 
milk as a health builder in a way 
that children may understand. 
Aside from conducting weight 
contests, Miss Wightman distri- 
butes health literature and dis- 
cusses various health questions 
with any mothers who choose-to 
seek her advice. The nurse has 
been placed at the disposal of the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 
by Miss Nan Dorsey, head of the 
Public Health Nursing Associa- 
tion.’’ 


A great number of people have 
had their interest in matters of 
diet stimulated, many of them 
have had a desire built up to live 
more healthfully through proper 
diet and no small percentage of 
the total are putting this desire 
into action by increasing the per- 
eentage of dairy products inelud- 
ed in* their diet. And with the 
passing season the Dairy Council 
booth has become history instead 
of an experiment and will come 


back to life and activity once. 


more with the coming of spring. 


PRODUCERS HOLD MEETING 
AT WHEELING, W. VA. 


Another meeting of producers 
in the Wheeling district was held 
on Saturday, September 30th, and 
time was given over to discussion 
of the pooling plan as operating in 
that district. The smaller dealers 
in that territory have been carry- 
ing a very small amount of sur- 
plus during spring and summer 
and then in the short season re- 
plenishing their supply by per- 
suading producers to leave other 
dealers and ship to them. It was 


of eourse a part of their plan to 


pay such producers a premium of 
a few cents per gallon which they 
could readily do and still have a 
larger Spread upon-their retail 
milk than dealers would have 


quart. 
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operation between producers in 
this district as there might be or 
such a condition as this would not 
exist. The small dealers are en- 
couraged to maintain this attitude 
largely because producers who are 
supplying them fail to show their 
interest in the dairy organization 
and allow themselves to be misled 
by statements issued through their 
been operating under the pooling 
plan. ‘pe 


There has not been as close eo- 
dealers. It is not difficult to un- 
derstand the reason why some 
dealers object to entering into the 
pooling plan as evidenced in this 
market, some dealers who now 
Have a spread of over 7e per quart 
operating outside of the pool 
would have their spread reduced 
to 534¢ per quart if they signed 
the pooling contraet with the 
dairy organization at this time. It 
is more difficult to understand 
why producers who maintain .an 
attitude of this kind for they 
surely ought to realize the pro- 
ducers supplying larger buyers 
are not going to continue indefin- 
itely to stand the burden of the 
market and allow a condition to 
exist whereby producers shipping 
to the smaller dealers are more 
highly remunerated ,than, them- 
selves. There is a way to correct 
this although it is the last resort 
and that is to cut the retail milk 
prices to a point where the deal- 
ers’ operating margin who handle 
only retail milk becomes so nar- 
row as to make it impossible for 
him to exist. This is just about 
the point reached in the Wheeling 
market for the unsettled condi- 
tions having full sway in this mar- 
ket are leading to this and no 
group of producers or dealers can 
prevent this outcome. 


Producers attending the meet- 
ing decided to appoint a com- 
mittee whose purpose it shall be 
to try and secure the co-operation 
of all producers and dealers un- 
der the pooling plan. However, 
word just reaches the D. C. S. Co. 
office over the telephone which, if 
correct, may make the duties of 
the committee very light. This 
word is that a letter is on the way 
offering peace terms from the 
small dealers and asking that they 
be taken in under the pooling plan 
immediately. We await the letter 
with interest. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN DISTRICT 


The pooling plan is operating 
more successfully in the Youngs- 
town district than in other places, 


the reason possibly: arising from — 


the fact that prior to the adoption 
of the pooling plan this district 
was undergoing a period of low 
retail prices and small profits 
which placed most of the buyers 
in the mind of adopting some plan 
offering stability to their market. 
In the case where a reverse situa- 
tion existed the buyers would be 
sacrificing profits. 


From the first of January of : 


this year until August the retail 
price in this district was 10¢ per 
August first retail prices 
were advaneed to 12e. Most all 
of the dealers in this district- are 
under pool contracts. At a meet- 
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‘day when your earning power ceases. 


the U. S., 1,000,000 of them lack the necessities of life, and 1,700,000 
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self in Your Old Age | 


There MUST comea : 
Then if you haven’t = 
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Everyone must grow old sometime. 


saved, CHARITY is your only recourse. 


_ Statistics show that out of every 100 males, 64 should be living at _ 
the age of 65 years. Of these 64, onlyw5 will be wealthy, 6 self support- 
ing but compelled to work for their living, and 52 will be dependent 
upon their relatives or charity for support. Of the 3,000,000 widows in 


others lack its comforts. 


Theodore Roosevelt said: 


2 


“Bxtravagance rots character. The habit of saving while it j 
stiffens the will also brightens the energies. If you would be sure that =| 
you are beginning right, begin to save.” ‘ : 


BEGIN TO SAVE TODAY > 
: AND SAVE WHERE YOUR MONEY : 


where it is in a savings book and can be withdrawn at any time © 
you wish. i 


OF THE COMPANY. : J 


Call at the office or phone Mr. Booth regarding this opportunity 
to participate in the FULL EARNINGS. f 


WARREN SAVINGS & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Phone 2733 14 8, Park Ave. Warren, Ohio 


a S 
We carry in stock the best grades of ya ee 
ALL KINDS OF LUMBER 
WALL BOARDS, ROOFING, SASH AND DOORS : 
GLASS, FRAMES 
If you are-needing anything in our line it will pay you to : 
see us before you buy. 4 


The Western Reserve Lumber Co. 
LUMBER DEALERS : 


Yards at 
Warren 
Niles 


Girard oe 3 
Newton Falls — 


SILVERTOWN CORDS 
} 30x31/,—$11.50 Saw 


Associated Tire Rubber Co 


; Youngstown, 0. 


Farms?! Farms!’ Farms! : Ba 

We have farms in Mahoning Columbia, Trumbull, Stark and Portage Counti 
We can sell you farms at farm prices, all sizes and locations. We have sev 
farms we can exchange on city properties, either business or dwelling. We can 
range terms on all of our farms, some of them with all stock, crops and im 
ments. See our select list beforg buying. TAYLOR, & BURKHOLDER, 412 H 
Savings & Loan Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. Bell, Federal 6298, Ohio State 
Headquarters For Karm Bargains 
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4 month, three or four small 
alers in Youngstown agreed to 
me into the pool who were not 
duced to enter when the pooling 
an started. Amongst these was 
W. Dawson. If negotiations 
rith the Eeeeeemt Dairy turn out 


WHE field of health work of 
the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council was broad- 
ened when operatives of 
e council extended their efforts 
) the Washington, New Kensing- 
on, Jefferson and Conneaut Lake 
air grounds. At the Washington 
ir a pageant in which children 
: icted allegorically for their 
ool mates and elders the ad- 
Besvcs of healthful food, par- 
jeularly dairy products attracted 
tention and aroused much com- 
mt, Exhibits were arranged at 
he other fairs, and literature was 
listributed. 
Meanwhile the other activities 
ff the council were not abated to 
ny great measure by the suspen- 
ion of most welfare activities be- 
ause of the summer warmth. 
susiness moved on as usual. Land- 
fice rushes were continued at the 
hibit in Kennywood Park. Dur- 
ng August 1,219 children were 
velghed there and received in- 
tructions .from Miss Rosalind 
Nightman, public health nurse, on 
ow to improve their physical con- 
ition by proper diet and con- 
umption of dairy foods. To date 
he number of children who have 
eceived attention at Kennywood 
3 4,589 which means that nearly 
hat many families in Pittsburgh 
nd its environs have had the 


nessage of good health brought — 


irectly into their homes. 


The outdoor booth and exhibit 
t Kennywood continued. to at- 
ract attention. It has been so 
uccessful, that .its duplication 
vas one of the first things decided 
pon for the county fair season. 
it Conneaut -Lake the dairy 
ouncil booth was a great success, 
rousing widespread interest. 
jikewise at the gther county an- 
ual demonstrations. Rural folk 
articularly were well pleased 
vith the efforts of the council 
yorkers. 


Beeause of the huesteathe? ban 
indoor entertainments, there 
vere no moving picture exhibits 
uring, the month. Operatives of 
he council who earlier devoted 
heir efforts to movie displays 
urned their attention to distribu- 
ion of literature. This phase of 
4 council work has a far-reach- 
y effect. A total of 18,059 copies 
Me amphiets dealing with’ nutri- 
ion and general health subjects 
rere directed into homes and 
ess from which good results 

r expected. There were no lec- 
re-meetings given during the 
10nth, but the health lessons to 
hildren’ s classes organized by the 
ouncil were taught as usual, and 
he children remained keenly in- 
rested i in spite of the call of the 
eat -out-doors. Marked im- 
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satisfactorily the organization will ~ 


have the Youngstown market in 


very good shape. ‘Warren and 
Niles are not quite so well off be- 
cause of a few dealers who do not 
work under the pooling plan, 
amongst whom are Wilson®& Son 
and Max Hofus at Niles, Ohio. 


provements were noted in the 
physical and even mental condi- 
tions of some of these children 
who for the first time in their lives 
are being given capable advice on 
what and what not to eat and how 
to care for their bodies. So far 
27,628 persons have been reached 
in ‘this branch of council activity. 
No new nutrition classes were or- 
ganized during the month and 
none was graduated. 


The dramatic department, with 
four performances of instructive 
playlets,. reached the amazing 
total of 20,205 persons during the 
month. Four schools supplied the 
casts for the plays, 225 youngsters 
in all. Ninety-seven rehearsals 
were necessary before the players 
were adjudged qualified to appear 
before the public. 
dramatic department has profit- 
ably entertained 55,370 persons. 

Charles S. Detwiler, the engin- 
eer in charge of the work of the 
milk sanitation work of the dis- 
trict council, reported favorable 
progress, and says that his efforts 
have been received among pro- 
ducers and distributors alike with 
great enthusiasm. Hight hundred 
and ninety sediment tests were 
made by him throughout the dis- 
trict. He inspected seven plants. 
and made 33 other calls. 
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= I have many large and 

ij —ssmaill farms for sale or 

La exchange 
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aS. P. DRAKE 
oy ‘<The Dueck Who Sells Farms’’ 

= 517 Home Savings & Loan Bldg. 
= = ~=—s»- YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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PERRY speciauisr 


WARREN, OHIO 


DAYTON BLISS 
The Qualified Auctioneer 


A Graduate with 12 Years’ 
Experience 


NUTWOOD, OHIO 
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So far the- 
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Mathew's Cut-Rate Medicine Store 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


116 E. FEDERAL ST. 
_ DIRECTLY OPPOSITE PARK THEATRE _ 
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We tRepair Rubber Boots 


with soles that will outwear the tops. Our 
price for half-soling is $1.50. That is much 
cheaper than buying a new pair. Try one 
pair, you'll give us some more. 


The Warner Service Company 
117 South Champion Street YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
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Dana’s Musical Institute 
WARREN, OHIO dy 


THE ONLY UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC IN THE WORLD 
Fifty-fourth year 


For Information, Address 


Lynn B. Dana, President 
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VERY dollar you save in the 

H | transportation of milk is 

equivalent to increased pro- 
duction. 


@ 
No single device in the dairy industry contributes 
more to your profits than the CURTIS VACUUM MILK 
CAN—the can built like a thermos bottle. It safe- 
guards milk against spoiling in transit; it entitles the 

e 


nit rit 
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_————— 
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Rie Shipper to lower carrying rates; and has a longer life 
dif UT ' i ny Aye than the ordinary can. 

- sto Every dairyman should have our printed matter. 
Write TODAY for descriptive. circular and prices of 
this new and highly better can. A liberal proposition 
to sales representatives in unalotted territory. 


CURTIS MANUFACTURING Co. 


1040 W. 12th St. 


{NNER CAN 
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ERIE, PA. 
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Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


Entered as second class matter, April 5, 
1920, at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., un 
der Act of Congress, March 8, 1879. 
Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. 

Branch Offices of Publication 


559 Parkwood Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
509 Nixon. Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Published by 
THE. DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPHRATIVE 
SALES CO. 
EDITORIAL OFFICES 
559 Parkwood Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
Warl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mgr. 


SUBSORIPTION RATES 


Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 

is of eopy must be received 10 days 

6 of publication. 

rts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the general field ef farm publications. 
Our members are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 


The Official Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 
ee Sn ce 


OCTOBER 5, 1922 
<< 


PITTSBURGH OFFICE ~ 


Pittsburgh Office address of The 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany is Room 509 Nixon Bldg., Corner 
6th Ave., and Wm. Penn Place, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 


She measured out the butter with a very 
solemn air; _ 

The milk and sugar also, and she took 
the greatest care 

To count the eggs correctly, and to add 
a little bit 

Of baking powder which, you know, be- 
ginners oft omit; 

Then she stirred it all together, and she 
baked it for an hour, 

But she never quite forgave herself for 
leaving out the flour. 
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Quality Paints 


AT MONEY-SAVING PRICES 


INLAND LEAD CO’S. GUAR 
ANTEED HOUSE PAINT 


Including outside white, $2.25 
per gallon; barn paint, red and 
gray, $1.65 per gallon. 


Moser’s Paint Store 


1101 West Rayen Ave. 
Bell Main 1209 Auto 6609 


Youngstown, Ohio 
ee a sa 


BULL FOR SALE 


Registered Holstein Staunton Segis 
Alcartra Ormsby, No. 366,587. Born Aug. 
10, 1921. Sired by. a thirty pound son 
of King Segis Pontiac Altartra. Dam a 
16 pound two year old daughter of Sir 
Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes 43rd. This 
bull has a wealth of breeding back of 

him. He is about three-fourths white 
and a nice individual. Price $100.00. 


Further information t i 
A a o those inter- 


ALBERT B. CRAIG 


Herd under Federal Supervision. 
Sewickley, Pa. 
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From Northern to Southern 3 Mee 


War Effect Chanves! in International Trade in Baier Rissa ie Ger- 
many Two Uncertain Factors in World’s Butter Situation---Production 
and Consumption of Butter Incrzases im the United States 


By P. F. BROOKENS, United States 
Department of Agriculture 


HE trade in butter between 
producing and consuming 
countries experiences just as 
great an upheaval during 
the war as did the trade in 
many other 
The trade was greatly curtailed on 
account of war time shipping restric- 
tions and the prevailing economic 
conditions in buying and selling coun- 
tries. This decrease was so great that 
even as late as 1920 the total volume 
of butter entering into international 
trade was only about one-half as 
great as the annual average during 
the five years preceding the war. 
Outstanding among the changes that 
have taken place since the beginning 
of the war, are the decline and recov- 
ery of the British butter trade, the 
shift in sources of supply from Huro- 
pean to South American and Austral- 
asian countries and the changed econ- 
omic status of Russia and Germany. 


Russia, formerly second only to 
Denmark as an exporter, with an ex- 
portation averaging 148,000,000 an- 
nually, is now entirely out of the 
trade, while Germany which was 
formerly second to the United King- 
dom as an importer, with an annual 
average importation of 111,000,000 lbs., 
imported only 17,000,000 lbs. during 
1920. This was less than 15 per cent: 
of her pre-war average. Of the 17,- 
000,000 Ibs. imported in 1920, 28 per 
cent was supplied by Denmark and 68 
per cent by the Netherlands. Until 
Russia again becomes a source of sup- 
ply for Germany, any increase in the 
exterior purchasing power of the mark 
will directly strengthen the market 
for all of the continental exporting 
countries. Any large flow of butter to 
Germany -would of course have a ten- 
dency to affect prices in the United 
Kingdom, at present the world’s prin- 
cipal butter market. 


The developments in the dairy situ- 


ation of foreign countries are always 
of importance to the producer in the 
United States for the simple reason 
that any increase or decrease in pro- 
duction or consumption -in any for- 
eign country has an immediate in- 
fluence upon our domestic butter mar- 
ket. The extent to which the foreign 
situation may influence the butter 
market in this country is evidenced by 
the fact that the United States changed 
from a net-exporter in 1919 of 25,- 
000,000 lbs., to a neti importer in 1920 
of 20,000,000 Ibs., which figure de- 
creased in 1921 to 10,500,000_Ibs. 

Of the foreign countries that before 
the war were on an export. basis, 
France, Italy, Norway and Sweden had 
by 1920 shifted to an import basis. Al- 
though none of the importing coun- 
tries had shifted to an export basis, 
the imports of all with the exception 
of -Switzerland and Belgium show 
great reductions. The same situation 
is noted in the exporting countries, 
where with the sole exception of Ar- 
gentina and Canada, the total exports 
of such countries as had not by 1920 
become importers, were also consider- 
ably reduced. 


Russian Situation 


A most important consideration in 
regard to the world situation is the 
question of the return of Russia as a 


great butter exporting nation and the- 
effect that this return will have on the 


war time development of new sources 
of supply. It is clear that should the 
Russian dairy industry regain its pre- 
war status with the total pre-war vol- 
ume of international trade already re- 
gained, competition in the world’s but- 
ter market will be much keener than 
it ig at the present time. 
United Kingdom World’s Butter 
Market 


Since the United Kingdom consti- 
tutes a world market for butter the 


commodities. . 


situation in that country may be taken 
as a fairly clear reflection of the dairy 
_industry the world over. The total 
imports of butter by the United King- 
dom during 1921 amounted to 394,688,- 
000 lbs., which was slightly more than 
double ‘the imports of 1920. The in- 
crease over the 1920 imports on the 
part of the more important source of 
this supply was phenomenal. New 
Zealand, for example, furnished 79,- 
000,000 Ibs., an increase of 158 per 
cent over 1920 exports to that market 
while Argentina with 45,000,000 Ibs., 
trebled her 1920 exports. The imports 
from Australia during 1921 amounted 
to 104,000,000 Ibs., an increase of 315 
‘per cent over those for 1920. * 
The rapidity and extent to which the 
United Kingdom is regaining her pre- 
war status as an importer is evidenced 
by the fact that the 1921 imports were 
85 per cent of the 1909-13 average of 
467, 000,000 lbs., while those for 1920 
were 41 per cent, for 1919 only 37 per 
cent. 
the increase in imports during the 
past three years is the increase in the 
amounts now being supplied by Aus- 


tralia, New Zealand and Argentina. 


The imports from those countries dur- 
ing 1921 having amounted to 228,000,- 
000 lbs., as compared with only 110,- 
000,000 lbs. before the war. The im- 
ports from Denmark have also in-— 
creased but not in as great a propor- 
tion, that country having furnished 
140,019,000 lbs. during 1921, as com- 
pared with 190,895,000 Ibs. before the 
war. In other words, the imports 
from Australia, New Zealand and Ar- 
gentina during 1921 supplied one-half 
of the United Kingdom’s imported sup- 
ply, while before the-war less than 
one-fourth of the total came from 
those sources. : 

- Changes in Seasonal Trend of 

Imports - 

The outstanding feature in connec- 
tion with the shift in the British 
sources of butter supply form Euro- 


pean to South American and Austral-, 
asian countries is the change in the 


months when the greater part of the- 


butter. is received. The seasonal 
trend of imports from both the North- 
ern and Southern hemispheres had so 
complemented each other before the 
war that there existed a remarkably 
even distribution throughout the year. 


- Since 1918, however, receipts during 


the spring and winter months have 
averaged nearly ~ twice as heavy as 
during the summer and early fall. The 
supply from Denmark, of course, re- 
mains remarkably constant VArOUB 
out the year. 

Government Diesen of Stocks at 

a Loss 

The British butter trade during the 
last years of the war and up until 
April 1, 1921, was under the control of 


the Government. Maximum wholesale 


and retail prices were established and 
an extensive system of butter ration- 
ing was put into operation. The 


maximum prices fixed by the Govern-. 


ment were so favorable to producers 
during 1920 that the stocks increased 
far beyond the actual demand at the 
prices quoted. When the official con- 
trol was removed on April 1, 1921, the 
Government had on its hands a large 
supply of butter purchased at high 
prices which it had to dispose of on a 
falling market. It was not until early 
in 1922 that this surplus had been ab- 
sorbed by private dealers, at a consid- 
erable loss to the Government. 

The. Danish Situation 


Denmark at the present time con-— 


stitutes the most important Huropean 


‘source of supply for all consuming 


countries of Europe. Normally, how- 
ever, the greatest part of her exports 
go to the British markets. The pro- 
duction of butter in Denmark during 
1914, the last normal year before the 
war, , amounted to 257,000 oe lbs., of 


The most important factor in- 


the. _year- ending | Mar 
amounted to nearly 203,0 
percentage exported was still exe 
the same. The per capita const 
tion of butter in Denmark, wh 
1914 was 17.5 Ibs., must have beer 
duced during 1920 to about 6 Ibs. ' 
consumption of oleomargarine in 1 D 


The Best Pipeless “Furnace 
Made Today Complete 


18 inch 
20 inch 


Youngstown, 0. 
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sat your farm with a ‘Ie yc 
want to buy property on 
terms—see us or Raho 


LOANS» 


We have money to ee ou 
property on long time. wibeess 


‘INSURANCE 7 


We write ALL kinds of i insu 
per 


The Jefferson Real Estate 
J EFFERSON, OHIO - 
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“Get Interested in Radio—It 
Thrill You’’ x 


SMITH? 


Radio ‘Shor 


No. 6 Arcade — 
WARREN, OHIO — 


We carry a complete line 
parts—for making up yot 
 get—with free instruction: 
assembling them. Comp! 


ee 
~ 12T Acres 

as On Improved Road 

Price, Only $10,500.00 


Fine farm on one of the main 
roads out of Youngstown, 1214 
miles; 10 room slate roof house; 
very ‘large basement barn; out- 
buildings; one-half mile to school ; 
1 mile to stores; well and cistern 
water; gently rolling land, very 
best of soil; orchard of assorted 
fruit; good new silo; new chicken 
house ; 1200 strawberry plants ; 
best as This farm al- 


‘or immediate sale only. Can 


give immediate possession. Will 


ase same. If buyer prefers, he 
n deal with the owner direct, as 


EVERETT & CAPEL 
516 Stambaugh Bldg. 
Youngstown, 0. 


Seen 


+ ABUNDANCE 
FOF MONEY 


‘5 1-2 and 6 per cent interest 
35 and 40 Year Loans 


Over $500,000.00 


- Approved Farm Loans 
a Prompt Service -:- 


No Delays 


~ +t. Phone -:- Write 
* CL PONTIUS 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Phones 2620 & 2621 
154 South Park Avenue 
WARREN, OHIO 


a 


263-265 ‘West Commerce Street 
" YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


A reliable place to 
‘Park Your Car 
= During Trade Extension Week 


‘ DWashing—Potishing—Storace 
VOT YA 1 
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nark during 1920 has been estimated 
at 37.5 lbs. per capita. 

Although Denmark exported only 
-5 per cent of her total surplus to 
gland during 1921, with 93 per cent 
1913) the total shipments to that 
ket amounted to 140,000,000 Ibs., 
increase of 52.9 per cent over the 
20 shipments. During the first six 
mths of 1922 the exports from Den- 
k to England were 17 per cent 
er than those for the correspond- 
period of 1921. The total Danish 
ter. exports during 1921 amounted 
) 199,621,000 lbs. Denmark has re- 


“months of 1921. 
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‘crease in the amount of butter 


cently sought other foreign markets 


_ in an attempt to make her dairy in- 


dustry less dependent on the United 
Kingdom. Some of the new markets 
in the order of their importance were: 
Switzerland, the United States, France, 
Sweden, Norway, Belgium, Nether- 
lands and Germany. Recently ship- 
ments have also been made to Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. 


The Swiss Situation 


The dairy industry in Switzerland at 
the present time seems to be centered 
on the recovery of the Swiss cheese 
trade and the development of her 
chocolate and condensed milk indus- 
tries. Butter production is therefore 
being disregarded to the extent that 
next to Great Britain, Switzerland was 
the most important importer of Danish 
butter during 1921. In both 1920 and 
1921 the proportion of Denmark’s ex- 
ports shipped to Switzerland was 8 
per cent. 

The Finnish Situation 


The situation in Finland is featured 
by an increased consumption and de- 
creased production. There was still a 


Surplus for export, however, of ap- 


proximately 3,000,000 lbs. in 1920 and 
5,000,000 lbs. during the first ten 
The pre-war annual 
surplus in Finland amounted to 24,- 
000,000 lbs., most of which were ship- 
ped to the United Kingdom. 


The Dutch Situation 


“The Dutch Industry is concentrat- 
ing on markets in Continental Europe, 
especially in Belgium and France, 
which are not so accessible to Den- 
mark. The production of butter in 
Holland during 1920 amounted to 123,- 
000,000 lbs., of this amount—45,575,696 
lbs., or 387 per cent, was exported. 
Prior to the war 50 per cent of the 
butter produced in the Netherlands 
was exported. 


The Canadian Situation 


The Canadian dairy interests have 
recently voiced their intention of de- 
veloping the British and Continental 
markets as an outlet for their pro- 
duct. Up until quite recently the 
United States provided the most im- 
portant market for Canada’s export- 
able surplus of butter. The produc- 
tion of factory butter in Canada dur- 
ing 1921 amounted to 122,767,580 lbs., 
an increase of 11,000,000 lbs. over 1920, 
During the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1920, Canada exported 10,393,311 
lbs. of butter to the United States 
while the United Kingdom took only 
3,932,674 lbs. During the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1922, however, ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom amount- 
ed to 3,713,709 lbs., while those to the 
United States were only 3,032,939 lbs. 
Canada’s total exports during the 
fiscal year 1921-22 were 8,430,591 lbs., 
as compared with 9,739,414 during 
1920-21. This decrease is not due to 
decreasing production but to an in- 
crease in consumption. ~~ 

U. S. Production and Consumption 

Increases 


The production of butter in the 
United States during 1921 amounted 
to 1,704,938,000 lbs., of which amount 
1,054,938,000 Ibs. were produced in 
creameries and 650,000,000 lbs. on the 
farm. This represents an increase of 
10.5 per cent over 1920 during which 
year the production amounted to 1,- 
543,577,000 lbs. There was also an in- 
con- 
sumed in the United States during 
1921, the consumption for that year 
having amounted to 1,725,772,651 lbs., 
as compared with 1,554,000,000 lbs. 
during 1920, an increase of 11.1 per 
cent. The difference of 20,834,561 lbs. 
between production and consumption 
was made up of imports and.removals 
from cold storage. 

The imports of butter into the 
United States during 1921 amounted 
to only 18,558,388 lbs., as against 37,- 
454,172 lbs. during 1920, a decrease of 
50.5 per cent. Exports, however, de- 
creased by 54.2 per cent, having 
amounted to only 8,014,737 Ibs., in 
1921, as against 17,487,735 lbs. in 1920, 
so that the excess of imports over ex- 
ports in 1921 amounted to. only 10,- 
543,651 Ibs., as against 19,966,437 lbs. 
in 1920. 

While the production of butter in 
the United States during 1921 in- 
creased by 10.5 per cent, the produc- 
tion of oleomargarine decreased by 43 


DURING THE DEPRESSION THAT FOL. 
LOWED THE GREAT WAR, SAVINGS AC- 
COUNTS IN THIS INSTITUTION NEVER 
FELL BELOW PAR. ON THE OTHER 
HAND, THE LOWER PRICES FELL THE 
MORE A SAVINGS ACCOUNT WAS 
WORTH, MEASURED BY ITS BUYING 
POWER. 4 


NO ONE EVER LOST A PENNY ON A SAV- 
INGS ACCOUNT IN THIS INSTITUTION. 


ON THE OTHER HAND, OUR SAVINGS AC- “a 
COUNTS HAVE BEEN THE MEANS OF 9 
MAKING THEIR OWNERS WEALTHY, ie | iP 
WHY PASS UP A SURE THING FOR SOME- é 
THING RISKY? bs 


Dollar Savings & Trust Co 
First National Bank 


- Combined Resources---Over 
Thirty-five Million 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Agricultural Implements, Seeds, and 
Poultry Supplies 


Our stock includes New and Improved Farm Machinery, Choice 
Grades of all kinds of Field Seeds, Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, Poultry 
Feeds and Supplies, Specialties for the Dairy and Stock Farm, etc. 

Before buying your supplies write for our general catalogue. Special 
attention given to mail inquiries and others, : 

We invite correspondence regarding 
EVERYTHING FOR FARM, GARDEN AND POULTRY 


THE [. W. SCOTT CO. 


500 Liberty Ave. PITTSBURGH 113 Diamond St. 
1 1 R11 0 A 00 


1) 1) YVR 
BF | FY 4 YR 
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No trade pays larger Saiuvige for time spent 
in preparation. Practically every successful 
garage owner started as a mechanic. Our 
school is operated for service, not profit and 
is a part of Youngstown’s splendid Y.M.O,A, 

Best of influences surround students. 
Fully equipped new building, instructors chos- 
en from leading service stations. The school is 
backed by the Automobile Dealers of Youngs- 
town. Tuition rates 4% those charged by 
schools operated for profit. New day class 
soon starting. Write now for new 32 page 
catalog. Youngstown Institute of Technology. 


Y. M. ©, A. Youngstown, Ohio 
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‘per cent, having amounted to 211,840,- 
000 lbs. in 1921 as compared with 370,- 
730,000 in 1920. The price of butter 
also decreased, the average price of 92 
score creamery butter at New York 
during the year having amounted to 
43¢c per lb. as compared with 61c per 
lb. in 1920. The stimulus to increased 
butter production in the United States 
during the past year is attributed to 
the material increase in the general 
purchasing power of butter in terms 
of other commodities since the fall of 
1920. Statistics: show that while the 


TABLE I—Imports of Butter into the 
Countries from which imported 


Denmark 
Netherlands 
Canada 
Argentina 
‘Australia 
New Zealand 
All Others 
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“TABLE Il—International Trade 
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DAIRYMEN'S- 


number of milk cows on farms in- 
creased from 23,594,000 on January 1, 
1921, to 24,028,000 on January 1, 1922, 
the ‘number of cattle other than milk 
cows declined during the same period 
from 41,993,000 to 41,324,000 head. 
Tables 1, 2 and 3 accompanying this 
article give the imports of butter into 
the United States during 1920 and 
1921, the international trade in butter 
during 1920 as compared with the pre- 
war average of 1909-13 and the im- 
ports ef butter into the United King- 


dom during recent and pre-war years. 


United States During 1920 and 1921 


- Lbs. 1920 Lbs. 1921 
radecesebenter wsesuecs 19,934,547 12,238,086 
Sabha cea 3,061,842 247,442 
Aiaverncd hte reaseeasns 9,235,630 2,846,057 
passe lapenseemtendet ss 4,048,648 696,275 
Sits costa caer 2,806 1,433,603 
seh Japcecrauensevectsas 645,459 702,636 
Bissnsadenentrveeeeice 525,240 394,289 
seen ecamare cateaeee 37,454,172 18,558,388 


in *Butter—Average 1909-1913 


Compared With 1920 


Sourse: 


1921 Yearbook, U. S. 


Department of Agriculture 


| Average 1909-1913 1920 


' 1 t t 
§ q al 
ge fs fe a Fg 
oe © a ®D Gi Dd ao 
. Cee “Ob » OP es ob, 
wm ie) — m io) ~~ m eo) & m (eo) = 
o 29 $26 $26 S36 
REA Hee | CMBR nS et 
eS lees lobes ‘oso | esd 
1,000 Ibs. 1,000 Ibs. 1,000 Ibs. 1,000 Ibs. 
United Kingdom i. iccoieccccsosconcassuseees SOO, FOO ue Sota womnaaece **187,437 ae Mesncees 
SOTTATIV Eee a acs avant acc ene haas eases 910,943 os Na oats 16.798 eh) ee cee 
SS WHEZETI AT essa scocscatossoatescatetacneese LD 10 6 Gas ASUS Tae oie accteacucs 
Meera: 18,341 Nees 
Reh eceeeee 157 eae 
Rss 29 ooretas 
Ronee sues 388 as 
1895289 is ee cre eeccsess 164,804 
STAR 9 Bere aie ei ivan tarry paces 
AUS CRED AE Gees ath aac cs accncvsac ss aeevoeantnedalca cobseaweus AUS 09 soa Mineaterss 748,292 
INGER CHIANG: Srcsciksctae kc isecoccasccnteccusaeae cecsenubeees TO 146 ee iene 44,445 
SOCOM sciesanc teasers lasegbancsocbs coisstontuenbancicts cootuattente 45,540 SUG 88T eee ecaihs 
ING Wi: GUT re cal cartes acaceahencess aesedadeeees SSE OLIA Seis ere 84,945 
PANIC Or reac tos es sian oes sae soca sas taedines Aas ccouamaaee 27,056 AB 98 oes eee 
VEN OW Ee (a Rae eA Oo re are Dea Sore NUS cea ee PES) YR a aS 2,503 
TRE Ate ake, © cate Saar me Gen RU INDE ROR oe 7,870 30086 sacar 
SATO ONUELTIA <2. Mevasecsscode case cesuvas ees thesaaecones ss ooh derebes 3,934 RP eB §40,677 
EIIITE ORES CATOS =: or radicacacpustvsccavessding seenete asccuseeaee 2,478 19966 ees eee 
IN OOF WAN 6h sco shous cacasSacdncaasaazecvasspivluncatomees gs sun keaaes 3,137 8,095 hey tas Micesrrees 
Caran eo i nr acsipet nee Seen ieee oa BOB ee BR ee 12,256 
NOR Boies cases Siasabestaesee s<sactseaealeentones 599,363 638,714 303,236 347,922 


+ Exports only; imports not separately stated. 


** Revised. 


* All butter made from milk, melted and renovated butter, but does not 


include margarine, coco butter or ghee. 


~t Kommersiella Meddelander Jan. 1922. 


§ Preliminary. 


(Statement prepared by Research and Foreign Statistics Section, Bureau 


of Markets and Crop Estimates). 


So Se ee ee ee 
TABLE III—Imports of Butter into the United Kingdom (Calendar Years) 


Countries from which 


Imported Lbs. 1909-13 (Av.) Lbs. 1919 Lbs. 1920 Lbs. 1921 

73,003,840 178,848 i 

31,150 B27 a eae at 

2,959,846 6983880 

..-190,895,107 32,512,592 91,530,320 ~ 140, 019,712 

15,112,09 183,792 11,487,504 7,063,280 
ANC OK 3s. Ince ercccsscstieecchateniee 32,275,389 224 1,000,608 60,704 
Total Huropean Countries....352,002,111 34,174,336 106,181,376 | 147,234,192 
United “States siccnkikesatZ 610,646 24,247,440 5,700,464 213,920 
Argentine Republic .. 6,795,443 29,755,600 15,552,544 44,951,648 
Austra Maa... coe sa . 69,551,664 46,745,552 25,082,064 103,936,672 
INOW = ZLOB IAIN aatsccescsesthecsoocececcise 34,011,622 35,713,664 30,845,472 79,450,672 ~ 
CRTC Bric en sieht teen vie 2,287,107 3,733,744 3,599,680 4,831,456 
Other-Countries) inch ices. 1,450,556 372,512 5,268,928 LE 
Gram do Oba sascetese cei csasteccaecevaes 466,709,149 174,742,848 192,230,528 394,687,776 _ 


A BRIDE’S FIRST EFFORT 


The goose had been carved, and every- 
body had tasted it. It was excellent. 
The negro minister, who was the guest 
of honor, could not restrain his en- 
thusiasm. 

‘*Dat’s as fine a goose as I evah see, 
Brudder Williams,’’ he said to his host. 
‘‘Whar did you git such a fine goose?’’ 

“Well, now, pahson,’’ replied the 
carver of the goose, exhibiting great 
dignity and reluctance, ‘‘when you 
preaches a speshul good sérmon I never 


axes you whar you got it. I hopes you 
will show de same consideration.’’— 
Success. 


I 


Once an old negro visited a doctor 


and was given definite instructions as 
to what he should do. Shaking his head 
he.was about to leave the office, when 
the doctor said, ‘‘ Here, Rastus, you for- 
got to pay me.’’ 


‘Pay you for what, boss?”’ 


‘‘For my advice,’’ replied the doctor. 
‘‘Naw, suh! I ain’t gwine ter take 
mse and Rastus shuffled out. 
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2nd Dyspeptic—The others get mar- 
ried and wish they had —London ak 
swers. 


ie 


Flo—According to the higher theo- 
logians, Adam was merely hypnotized 
at the time of his marriage. 

Joe—Why pick on Adam? 


FLIES KILLED 
WITHOUT POISON 


Every dairyman knows that flies cut 
down the flow of milk very materially 
and each year these pests cost thous-~ 
ands of dollars in loss of milk and an- . 
noyance to animals. Dairymien all over 
the country have found the discovery of 
EH. RB. Alexander, widely-known scien- 
tist to be the most effective way of 
ridding their houses, peenne and. live 
stock oe flies. 


This discovery, 
which is called 
Rid-O-Fly is a 
repellant—once 
used, flies will 
not come near 
the houses, 
barns, or cows 
where Rid-O- 
Fly has been 
applied. And, 
though fatal to flies, it is not a poison. 
Rid-O-Fly will not harm live stock or 
human beings. So confident is Dr. 
Alexander that Rid-O-Fly will solve the 
fly problem for you that he offers to 
send a regular $2.00 supply for only 
$1.00 on the guarantee that if not abso- 
lutely satisfaetory in every way your 
money will be refunded, Two big Kan- 
sas City Banks guarantee the reliability 
of this offer. 


Send no money—just your name and 
address to ALEXANDER LABORA- 
TORIES, 1678 Gateway Station, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and this introductory 
offer will be mailed at once. 
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Education That Pays 


The time to go to school has 
arrived. Come in NOW go you 
can join our fall classes just 
started. 


v 


Open your eyes to the BA that 
today you have your opportunity, 
while tomorrow it may be gone. 
Rise to the occasion. Compel 
yourself to do the thing today 
that will give you prosperity and 
happiness in the years to come! 


14 PBB SEY RY 


We shall welcome you to our 
school. Begin today to prepare 
for tomorrow. Here is your op- 
portunity-to make your dreams 
come true. 


Day and- Night School all the 
Year, 


THE 


Hall Business University 


124 EB Federal St, Youngstown, O 
Main \ 1203 Automatic 76384 
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. for yourself. 
_ rubber buggy tires. 


nee 


B. R. PECK 
Licensed Auctioneer 
Jefferson, Ohio 
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% ~ & Art Glass Co. 
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-ond-hand vans, one heavy truck w 
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dead man, but he takes up m 


STOUT WOMEN 


We Are Sole Agents for ; 
“STYLISH STOUT OUTSIZES” — 
Our Reinforced Steel Arch Sup- 

port Built in Every Pair. YS 
A Variety of Sizes and Width 
Assures You of a Perfect Fit 
Brown and Black Kid Oxfords 
Black Satin and Black Suede > 
Strap Pumps, Low, Medium and 
High Heels, New Lower Prices 
High Shoes $7.00 te $10.00 . 
Low Shoes $5.00 to $9.00. 


The Peterson Brea Co. 


550 Market Street Sole Agents 
Just Across the Viaduct E 
Near Woodland «Avenue 
Youngstown, Ohio — 
PLENTY OF PARKING SPACE 


offerte 


Buy your Radio Supplies” 
NOW before the rush begins 
Have your set working when 
the cool nights come. Write. 
for catalogue. 


¢ Mahoning Radio Co 


_Main 6400 a 
- 1929 Market at Evergreen 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
“Sefetotenteletetetetitetetontopetatetee 
etetototolointeiotetoiefoteietefetefefotetotetes 
GLASS. 
ART GLASS MIRRORS | 
The only exclusive glass company be 
fact dhould ‘ve conelesivere denne @ue 


we can handle your wants in a promp’ 
and satisfactory manner. 


* The Youngstown Mirro 


Auto. Phone 7151 
te Bell Phone, Main 7988 
+ 655 Market Street ~ 
t BEVELING AND SILVERING 
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Notice to Wagon | 
Buggy Owners 


We have a fine Ine of buggy w 
and light wagon wheels, axles, sp 
fifth wheels and irons of all kin 
buggies and wagons. Shafts, both 
and light, buggy bodies, ecu 
springs at reasonable prices. Tw 
one closed cab for two ton Ma 
We also build special tr 
bodies of all kinds. We cut down 
truck wheels to pneumatics, can 
nish all kinds of new truck wh 
Buggys and wagons repaired and 
ed. Springs for 2 to 6 ton truck 
very low prices. 

Give us a call when in town an 
Can pote and 


Kuhns Carriage C 


654 Hilker St. Youngsto 
Near Oakhill Cemetesta 


A lazy man isn’t any wors 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPOEBTER 


- TITLE INSURANCE 


F your farm is worth owning it is worth insuring. Have a 
policy of title insurance made now and be ready for sell- 


ing or borrowing at any time. Write for further in- 


formation. 


THE WARREN GUARANTEED MORTGAGE CO. 
38 So. Main Street Warren, Ohio 
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AUTHORIZED AGENTS ror 


All Continental Motors Parts 
Spicer Universal Joint Parts 
ae Timkin Axle 
Hartford Universal Joint 
Warner Gear 
Borg & Beck Clutch 
Diamond Cut Ring and Pinion Gears 


AUTO GEAR AND PARTS Co. 
835 Market St. Phone 1186 Youngstown, 0. 


Prccecceceecsccecseececce ese ee 


KE have several good used cars which we are 
selling for low prices. 
These cars can*be depended upon. 
OG Ga Lee AT OPTI Gn. alec coer Dotesorscnaecsbamnsscin snseeveen 4.00.00 
La TOL NE c 06 WC) a OA 1101 0s lee ne $275.00 
One Chandler Torin g.rrnicrrcssiiccscu!snsinssseqcssnenessene 00.00 
Orie “Over lade Cre a each casancsccenedvestens $150.00 
One Reo Six im fair Shape.nnccscssssesteacsssseslenessnsesenceens $100.00 


J. RALPH SEIDNER 


CHANDLER DEALER 
836 Market St. Main 1058 Youngstown, O. 
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$500,000.00 for Farm Loans 


We can loan at 54% on your farm during the months of October, 
November and December. Make your application now, loans closed in 
order applied for. Come in and talk it over. Let us make your ab- 
stracts or certificate of title. 


THE WESTERN RESERVE MORTGAGE AND 
ee ABSTRACT CO. 


a 201-2-3.4 Second National Building WARREN, OHIO 
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FARM TRAINING 


Young people on the farm, you need the best education along Crop 

Production and Husbandry that is obtainable. You also need to know the 
seerets of Salesmanship, Accountancy, and General-Business, if you expect 
to be an all-round successful farmer. 
Our Business Course gives to you that business training which you did 
not receive in the public school. Our course enables you to be a more 
Successful Farmer or it enables you to take up other lines of business be- 
sides farming. 

Hundreds of Farmers in Trumbull and adjoining counties are Graduates 
of our school. ‘ 


Terms are reasonable and work individual. | 
Call at our office, phone or write for further information, 


' OHIO BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


1114 Main St. 38 Main St. 
WARREN, OHIO ", NILES, OHIO 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 


FT 


Res. 432 Stiles Ave 


Seven 


The Tinie te 
“>Here 
To Feed Up" 


ITH $35.00: worth of 

good Buffalo Corn: — 
Gluten Feed and Diamond 
Corn: Gluten Meal mixture, 
well fed with good roughage, 
you. can.. produce at current 
prices $135.00 worth of milk. 


These feeds to-be found in 
every good dairy ration and. 
in. every live dealers stock. 


CORN PRODUCTS. REFINING CO, 


New York Chicago % 


23% Protein 40%: Proteit 


Dairymen’s Price Reporter ads. reach the people who 


are the backbone of ‘national prosperity. 


If you have a farm from 5 to 300 acres that you want to sell and 
your price and terms are right, send me full description and exact 
location. WATTERS FARM AGENCY, 15 Wick Ave.; Over 
American. Restaurant. 


Full line of typewriters, all makes from $25 up. Agents for Oliver 
and Remington Portable. Supplies for all machines, 


We repair all makes. 


YOUNGSTOWN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
28 W. Boardman 8t. Main 889 Youngstown, Ohi 


Edeson Radio Phones; <4 
Adustable Diaphragm Clearance ly 


We guarantee satisfaction, or your moucy 
tefunded. The adjustmept feature places ovr 


F. W. THOMPSON 
General Auctioneer 
Res., Phone 2075-L 


phones on 8 par with the world’s grearest makes 
Our sales plan eliminates dealor’s pvofits and 
losses from bad seeounts, hence the low pace 
Baier phones ganqot be made. Immedigre 
veries. Double 3000 Oho i $985 t 
Ohm single set, 62,50) Ctrealar frets CY 


Warren, Ohio FEdeson Phone Co. 6 BeachSt.Dent & Bosits 
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We are confronted with the inevitable business depres- 
sion, over-bought stocks and CREDITORS’ DEMANDS. We 
pave plunged into debt, bills have now become due and we 

~st pay or go under; so we are taking the only means of sur- 
gl. That is the why and wherefore of this tremendous price 
‘slaughter sale. Cash we must have and we have done some 
sacrificing to get it. We can positively assure you this sale 


I 

| PUBLIC NOTICE 
1 

LU 

i 


the people of this community. This sale, which circumstances 
has forced upon us, will be without exception, the greatest un- 
loading ever held in these parts, and will begin Friday, October 
6th, 9:00 a. m. 


271 -273- 275 East Federal Street 


THE CRASHIS es el 


will be the most phenomenal price cutting event ever offered 


One-Quarter of a MILLION — 
Dollar Stock Consisting 


of Clothing, Furnishings, Diamonds, Waitcheas Se 
Jewelry, Clocks, Hardware, Stoves, Tools, Cut- — aS 
lery, Paints, Glassware, Graniteware, Guns, — 
Ammunition, Trunks, Leather Goods, Sporting 
Goods, must be immediately converted into cash. _ 


STARTLING REDUCTIO NS! 


Will Prevail At This Bargain-Giving Carnival. 


| FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6 


ri Drastic Disposal of Gigantic Proportions. 
i eo. | 


RASH! 


GO THE PRICES. 


We cannot help it; we did our best to avoid it; we sone 
caught with the goods and now we have no alternative, but to~ 
convert stock into cash on CREDITORS’ DEMANDS. Price - 
bars are down—cost prices, selling prices, replacement prices, 
disregarded in this desperate need for money. This sale will 
mean a merchandising event of supreme importance to every — 
man, woman and child. Most of this stock will be placed on 
sale below actual cost. Stocks are clean and new and repre- _ 
sent the standards of this country’s best manufacturers. — 


Sale of All Sales Will Bee | 


8:30 
A. M. 


_YOUNGSTOWN, oO. 


LUME VE. 


-DAIRYMEN'S 


This Paper is Owned and Published by Over 10,000 Dairy Farmers Who 
are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


a » oN 


FY OF ILLINOIS 


gy A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as AN Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


BE 8 OCTOBER 20, 1922 
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formed there have been some 
producers, who, through lack 
J of understanding of the terms 
died in the contract, or otherwise, 
ailed to live up to those terms 

ereby placed themselves liable to 
an failure to keep the 
e ment between themselves and the 
anization, 
aragraph V of the contract reads as 


IT IS MUTUALLY COVENANT- 
ED AND AGREED that in case 
either party fails to perform the 
covenants herein agreed to be per- 
formed by such party, the party so 
failing shall and- will pay to the 
other the sum of Five Dollars (5.00) 
Per cow for... cows for which 
party of the second part has taken 
stock, which sum is hereby fixed and 
eed upon as the liquidated dam- 
for such failure, and that the 
me shall in no évent be considered 


ith the workings of the D. C. 8. Co., 
was the desire of the officers to 


® Manner in which the dairy or- 
tion works. They believe it is 
xr every milk producer to under- 
e D, ©. 8. Co., to be a business 
ation which must conduct its 
along lines similar to those of 
ecessful business organizations. 
C0. 8. Co. cannot be successful in 
arketing of milk and handling of 
| to the best interests of all milk 
ers if it allows members to look 


on Bureau has 
So every farmer will have an 
nity to attend at least one of 
ng meetings. 


R GANIZATION TO 


ny Producers Disregard Terms of Contracy 
and Now Face Damage Suits 


arranged the . 


upon their contract as ‘‘A serap of 
paper.’’ 

At the last meeting the Board of 
Directors gave instructions to immedi- 
ately bring, legal actions against all 
producers where there is evidence they 
have failed to live up to the terms of 
their agreement, 


Read the following paragraph, It is 
the section which many producers dis- 
regard. : 

Paragraph IT of the contract between 
producers and the D.C. 8. Co., reads as 
follows: 


4 
That the party of the second......., 
part herewith agrees to con- 
sign and hereby does consign 
to party of the first part for 
sale all the milk and cream pro- 
duced upon any farm controll- 
ed by party of the second part, 
except such milk as is required 
for home, farm or local con- 
sumption, for and during the 
LETIN: DO PINNT HP cises copies sthccicioss sovece 
DO Azas stn parcke en and thereafter 
for six months’ period, unless 
60 days’ notice is given in 
writing by either party before 
the expiration of any contract 
period, and the party of the 
second part further agrees to 
maintain dairies, barns and all 
equipment and utensils used in 
producing milk and eream in 
conformity to the sanitary re- 
quirements of the state, county, 
district or municipality where 
said milk and cream shall be 
sold, and agrees to deliver said 
milk and eream pure and un- 
adulterated to the shipping 
station, condensory, or such 
other manufacturing plant as 
is designated by the party of 
the first part, or if party of 
the first part should be unable 
to dispose of the said milk dur- 
ing any portion of said period, 
party of the second part shall 
be so notified and in such an 
emergency it shall be optional 
with party of the second part 
whether they manufacture their 
products at home or at a place 
provided and operated by the 
* party of the first part. 


Oct. 31—Rome, Ohio. 
Nov. 1—Orwell, Ohio. 
Nov. 2—Andover, Ohio. 

Nov. 3—Pierpont, Ohio, 

Nov. 8—Wayne, Ohio. 

Nov. 9—Jefferson, Ohio. 

Nov. 10—Footville, Ohio. 

Nov. 11—Tvorset, Ohio. 

At present the producer is confronted 
with many problems, some of which 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


START COURT ACTION 


PITTSBURGH PRICES FOR MONTH 
a OF SEPTEMBER 


The average of all milk sold and the 
price at which dealers will pay shippers 
for 3.5 milk delivered during the month 
of September is $2.16 per hundred 
pounds at country plants and 25c¢ per 
gallon for local shipments. 


Butterfat Country Shipped 
Test Plant Direct 
3.3 $2.06 $ .24 
3.4 2.11 - ,244 
3.5 2.16 25 
3.6 2.21 .254 
3.7 2.26 -26 
3.8 2.31 264 
3.9 2.36 27 
4 2.41 .274 
4.1 2.46 28 
4.2 2.51 .284 
4.3 2.56 .29 

4,4 2.61 .294 
4.5 2.66 30 
4.6 2.71 304 
4.7 2.76 31 
4.8 2.81 314 
4.9 2.86 32 
5 2.91 324 
5.1 2.96 33 
5.2 3.01 334 
5.3 3.06 34 
5.4 3.11 .344 
5.5 3.16 35 

YOUNGSTOWN DISTRICT PRICES 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


The average price of all classes sold 
and which is to be used as a basis for 
paying shippers for milk delivered into 
the Youngstown, Warren, Niles and 
Girard markets during the month of 
September is $2.60 per hundred for 3.5 
milk with a 5¢ butterfat differential. 


~ Butterfat Test Price 
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Some Milk Prices For September 


WHEELING DISTRIOT PRICES FOR 
SEPTEMBER 


The average price of milk under all 
classes and the basis upon which pro- 
ducers are to be paid for milk delivered 
during the month of September is $2.75 
per hundred for 3.5 milk f. 0. b., with a 
5e butterfat differential. 


Butterfat Test Price 
3.3 $2.65 
3.4 $2.70 

. 3.5 $2.75 
3.6 $2.80 
3.7 $2.85 
3.8 $2.90 
3.9 $2.95 
4 $3.00 
4.1 $3.05 
4.2 $3.10 
4.3 $3.15 
4.4 $3.20 
4.5 $3.25 
4.6 $3.30 
4.7 $3.35 
4.8 $3.40 
4.9 $3.45 
5 $3.50 
5.1 $3.55 
§.2 $3.60 
5.3 $3.65 
5.4 $3.70 
5.5 $3.75 


ASHTABULA DISTRICT PRICES 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


The average price of milk under all 
elasses and the basis upon which pro- 
ducers are to be paid for milk delivered 
during the month of September is 23¢ 
per gallon for 3.5 milk f. 0. b., with a 
4¢ butterfat differential. 


Butterfat Test Price 
3.3 $5.22 
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will be discussed at these meetings. If - 
you are interested in improving your 
market, which should be of vital inter- 
est to every producer, arrange to attend 
one of these meetings at which your 
County Agent and field man of the 
‘Pittsburgh Dairy Council will discuss 
some of these problems. 


The farmer is interested in the work 
being conducted in the cities and at 
this time, plans for the coming year 
will be explained. Testing milk for 


DALRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


sediment will be demonstrated. This 
should be of particular interest to every 
shipper since all the dealers of the D. 
C. S. have started this testing at their 
receiving stations. The Council is 
equipped to show moving pictures at all 
these meetings. 

To the other farmers in the D. C. 8. 
territory—ask your County Agent or 
Secretary of the D. C. 8. to arrange for 
similar meetings in your territory. This 
is your organization to help you—WE 
ARE AT YOUR SERVICE. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION TO MEET 


JHE sixth annual meeting of the 
} National Milk Producers’ 
Federation will be held 

| Springfield, Mass., Nov. 9th 
and 10th. This announcement was made 
today by Charles W. Holman, executive 
secretary, following action of the Fed- 
eration’s executive committee meeting 
in Chicago. Mr. Holman stated that 
the Springfield meeting promises to be 
the banner meeting in the history of 
the Federation. 

A program of vital interest, both to 
producers and consumers, is being pre- 
pared. Among the subjects which will 
be considered are: ways and means of 
cutting the cost of milk distribution; 
wider markets for milk products; trans- 
portation questions, such as the motor 
truck vs. the railway in hauling milk; 
the effect of the tariff on the dairy in- 
dustry; and the campaign to rid the 
country of ‘‘oiled’’ milk. This latter 
will be one of the features of the con- 


in 


Not only will the Voight Bill 
which has passed the lower house and 


vention. 


is now pending in the senate be dis- 
cussed, but plans will be set in motion 
for the passage of uniform state laws in 
every important dairy and industrial 
state to protect the publie from this 
growing menace. 


A matter of particular interest to 
New England will be the sessions de- 
voted to pooling. Within the past years 
cooperative milk marketing has under- 
gone a notable evolution. Several of 
the most important milk producers’ 
associations have completely reorgan- 
ized themselves on the basis of pooling 
the price received by farmers for their 
milk, Under the pooling plan every 
farmer will receive the same price for _ 
his milk as every other farmer within 
a given district, subject only to differ- 
entials such as distance from town, 
grade and country. : 


The Outlook For 


Producer Prices 


The outlook for producer prices dur- 
ing the next few months is both favor- 
able and unfavorable at the same time. 
In a general way, conditions are such 
as to favor what might be considered 
fairly good prices, but the failure of 
more buyers to line up under the pool- 
ing plan changes many of these condi- 
tions. 


There seems little question but that 
the pooling plan will have to be dis- 
carded unless greater support is devel- 
oped amongst both dealers and pro- 
ducers and in event this is the final out- 
‘come the prospect of fair producer 
prices is less encouraging. ‘ 

Many milk dealers still continue 
operating outside of the pool, the rea- 
son being, as one dealer states, ‘‘I 
saved $2500 by staying out of the pool 
during May, June, July and August.’’ 


Some of these dealers are encouraged 
in an attitude because their producers 
do not insist upon them signing up a 
pooling contract with the organization. 
Shippers are making a very serious mis- 
take. If they in any way encourage 
milk buyers to disregard the dairy or- 
ganization in such matters, it tends to 
weaken the market with the natural re- ~ 
sult of lowering what. would exist other- 
wise. If producers in the D. GC. S. Co. 
territory would only realize what a bad 
market situation really is they would 
not for a minute allow themselves or 
anybody else to contribute or cause 
such a situation. D. C0. 8. Co. producers 
have been feeding on green pasture in 
comparison to producers in other places 
where unorganized conditions prevail. 
President Brenneman was called over 
to the Dayton and Springfield, Ohio, 
territories only a few days ago to help 
producers there in their organization 
work. For the month of October pro- 
ducers delivering into these markets re- 
ceive $2.00 per hundred for 4 per cent 
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PP HE om smart style of Art- 
craft, like its year- 
round comfort, is at once 
apparent. Its remarkable 
durability, however, can 
be appreciated only after 
the intimate association of 
ownership. 
RTCRAFT TOPS are individually 


designed for fifty-one makes of — 


ears, all models. Priced at $225.00 to 


$375.00, installed, f. 0. b. our factory. 


THE R. H. SANKEY TOP AND BODY CO. 
618 Home Savings & Loan Bldg. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO — 

Bell Phone Federal 4830 


ja a a 


WALL BOARDS, ROOFING, SASH AND DOORS oe 


GLASS, FRAMES 


_ LUMBER DEALERS 


Yards at 


Warren 
Niles 


Sct te tt en en een ul : 


milk which, with the differential exist- 
ing there is equal to $1.60 per hundred 
for 3.5 per cent. milk delivered into the — 
market. 
ceive twice that amount. 


COMPARISON OF MILK PRICES. 


The Ares Table Represents Prices Paid Country Plants in the Pittsburgh District During vite 


Past Ten Years 


Pittsburgh producers will re- 


: 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 19911909 
Ae AVA nes WEE, $1.55 $1.65 $1.60 $1.60 $1.70 $1.65 $1.65 $2.05 93.90 
Webruaryc oak LAS 25522460 150 1 B0 1 es 1a oe a ee oe ee te ‘ 
March Pee tae BORG 145 145 130 140 150 145 145 2.00 340 3.00 350 235 1.70 
ADHD onentsnennnnmn 95 1.20 130 140 130 145 2:00 2.70 3.00 3.50 2925 1.70 
MAY ons 4 85 110 120 4110 100 125 240 230 300 290 215 156: 
epee : 85 100 100 110 110 115 210 210 240 290 190 156 
flee ee ae 1.10 951.10 120 1.20 120-5 °125 2.107 896. 265 ° 315100 “470 
tga at i 110. 120 120 130 130 140 260 280 325 3.40 1.90 190 
September. .neanemnne 1-85 120 130 140 150° 140 1.55: 260 3.25 3.95 3.50 9.00 916 
pies Geese ea 4.30-°51400" 160.0 175 1,45 180. 9.60 3.25~ 9:60 350. <0.1je es il 
November. mnnnn 1 145 150 165° 160. 155 205 - 285 3.80. 375- 350. 2.30 

Bayh NS 85-155 1.60 1.70 =21.65 (1.65 «8.05 - 3.00 4.00 3.50 2.40 
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INLAND LEAD CO’S. “ 


Including “ ontaide= 
per gallon; barn paint 
gray, $1.65 per eae 


Moser’ s Paint $ St 


‘Bell Main 1209 
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the quantities entering each class. 


DISTRICT No, 1—PITTSBURGH 
COUNTRY PLANTS 


< 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


and August Operations 


os (By E. A. WHITE) 


following tables show the quantities of milk sold by the D. C. 8. Company 
g the months of May, June, July and August in the various districts, together 


the various surrounding markets to this 


primary center. For instance, when the 
price of milk paid to producers in the 
Youngstown market shows any material 
gain over that paid to country plants, 
the market is confronted with a propo- 
sition of a large volume of milk ready 
to transfer to the more profitable out- 
let. For this reason it is impossible for 


Youngstown producers to secure pay 


Three 


automatically, the increased price to 


the country plant producers brings an 
increased price to producers in the 
Youngstown market and therefore it is 
good business on the part of Youngs- 
town producers to use their influence 
and best efforts in creating a situation 
whereby the country plant prices sur- 
rounding can be maintained at the most 
satisfactory price. 


Class I Class II Total Recpts, above the country plant price in that The same situation exists over all the bs 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. section other than a certain differential D. CG. S. Co, territory in that after all 7s 
8,112,723 17,080,971 25,193,694 which would represent the additional is said and done the base upon which 
15,396,348 24,192,705 cost of country plant producers ship- producer prices start is the Pittsburgh 
PER scodsvectstasrssexratsvovstinnsssststhes sia 203, 196 11,727,236 19,930,432 ping to the other market. H. ; 
© Shy ie ee ae ie tes 7,963,346 8,981,829 16,945,175 erm Me) PEGE: 
LOCAL SHIPMENTS 
Class I Class II Total Recpts. 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
on Se AS eas ei 2,024,222 2,418,984 4,443,206 Z 
OS Se een 2,078,782 2,380,588 4'459,350 66 99 
SE Ba oy ees 2,051,026 1,685,751 3,736,777 
se i Sa ae i oa 2,097,521 1,349,176 3,485,371 
COST TO BUYERS—COUNTRY PLANTS 
Class I €lass II Total Recpts. 
a aia thoes ateatianiovenevsnne $154,953.01 $237,425.49 $392,378.50 
ao Steere pee aero neags 168,010.41 220,167.78 388,178.19 
GS a ais ae «. 164,063.92 175,908.55 339,972.47 WHEN THE SUN OF PROSPERITY 
Seen eneeeeeaeeresseseceeereceveceevestevenes 167,230.26 148,200.16 315,430.42 SHINES MUCH GLITTERS THAT Is NOT 
COST TO BUYERS—LOCAL SHIPMENTS 
crake 1 Class IX ‘Total Recpts, GOLD. ADVERSITY SEPARATES THE 
$ 57,083.33 $ 47,895.88 $104,979.21 DROSS FROM THE GOLD. NUM. 
58,621.63 48,087.46 - 106,709.09 S A GREAT NUM 
59,684.86 35,232.22 94,917.08 BER OF PEOPLE WILL SADLY ADMIT 
63,135.41 30,221.52 94,111.10 
: pe par 4 THIS IS TRUE. MANY HAVE BEEN 
DISTRICT No. II—YOUNGSTOWN “STUNG’’ BY POOR OR WORTHLESS 
Class I Class II Total Recpts. 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. ‘‘SECURITIES.”’ 
See eee 2,219,414 1,849,460 _ 4,068,874 
ae ie ae 2,050,238 1,731,491 3,781,729 - A SAVINGS ACCOUNT IN THIS BANK 
Se ae ee 2,199,046 986,037 3,185,083 
se aes ee 1.037 BID 1,019,572 2,957,387 NEVER STINGS. IT GLITTERS IN PROS- 
COST TO BUYERS PERITY AND PANICS AND IS NEVER 
Class I Class II Total Recpts. DROSS. 
OE Sa oe Re es eee $47,051.16 $26,821.51 $73,873.07 IT HOLDS OUT NO FALSE PROM- 
RS ae taerpee 43,465.04 25,799.21 69,264.25 ISES. IT ALWAYS EARNS AN INCOME. 
oE agay et Se Ag ah ales a eae 9 51,721.55 14,031.31 65,752.96 
3, RES oy Re A Ee a aS 54,646.41 15,622.95 70,269.36 ALWAYS PLAY SAFE WITH YOUR 
DISTRICT No. III—WHEELING SAVINGS. 
Class I Class II Total Recpts. 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
527,209 586,924 1,114,133 
455,617 632,530 1,088,147 
460,080 535,238 995,318 ® 
599,242 489,977 1,136,759 ‘ 
COST TO BUYERS 
Class I Class II Total Recpts. z r) 
|S OTS Rea ie aneeeaee $15,394.51 $ 8,002.28 $23,396.79 
> Se a ee 13,304.01 9,045.18 22,064.24 
RMN a pxovcsaracn se cassonsévescctabinescersnas 13,864.72 8,028.58 21,893.30 
Roos csiseescncmncscnsconsvscdstcteonss 18,037.18 8,084.63 26,768.35 


= 
affect of Variation in Class I Price 
~ * 


g the figures in the above table 
suming the Class I price to buy- 
uring this period varied to the ex- 
one cent per quart or 47e per 
such variation would have 
‘the net price received by pro- 
n the following amounts, pro- 
however, that the sales of all 
3 were combined in one general 


istrict No. I an increase or reduc- 
le-per quart or 47¢ per hundred 


= 
: 


ice of Class I milk would cause 


pool price. This would have 
during the various months and 
lowered or increased average 
follows: May, .1394¢; June, 
July, .1743¢; August, .1990c. 


trict No. II an increase or re- 


gain or loss to the general pool, 
m the average monthly Class I 


have applied during the various months 
and caused a lowered or increased aver- 
age price as follows: May, .0283c; June, 
.0295e; July, .0354¢e; August, .0404ce. 


In district No. III an increase or re- 
duction of le per quart or 47¢ per hund- 
red in the price of Olass I milk would 
cause a gain or loss to the general pool, 
based on the average monthly class I 
sales of $2,399.52, equal to .0079¢ per 
hundred on the pool price. This would 
have applied during the various months 
and caused a lowered or increased aver- 
age price as follows: May, .0068c; June, 
.0072¢c; July, .0086c; August, .0098c. 


A change of 47¢ per hundred in the 
Class I price to buyers over all Districts 
‘would have caused an average change of 
$60,836.60 and would have affected the 
monthly prices favorably or unfavor- 
ably as follows: May, .1747c; June, 
.1814c; July, .2184¢; August, .2494c. 


Pittsburgh the Main Market 


From these figures it should be plainly 
evident the buyers of the Pittsburgh 
market are of main concern to milk pro- 
ducers in the D. C. S. Co. territory. 
Experience in the past has already 
demonstrated the relationship between 


FITS! National Bank 


Combined Resources---Over 
Thirty-five Million 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Dana’s Musical Institute 
WARREN, OHIO 
THE ONLY UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC IN THE WORLD 
Pifty-fourth year 
Second Term Opens November 13, 1992 
For Information and Registration Blanks, Address: 


LYNN B. DANA, President 


1922 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 


Four 


BAIRYMEN'S PRICE REPORTER 
Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


Entered as second class matter, April 5, 
1920, at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., un- 
der Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. * 
Branch Offices of Publication 


559 Parkwood Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
509 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Published by 


THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 
SALES CO. 


BDITORIAL OFFICES 


569 Parkwood Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
Warl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mer. 


SUBSORIPTION RATES 


cesavecerresapeeuseesreenesnccesensessseseussenens 


Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served te refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be_received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

he efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the general field ef farm publications. 
Qur members are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 


The Official Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 
Reine oe ea 
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OCTOBER 20, 1922 


PITTSBURGH OFFICE _ 


Pittsburgh Office address of The 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany is Room 509 Nixon Bldg., Corner 
6th Ave., and Wm. Penn Place, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 
eee 

A RADIO SET FOR THE NOVICE 


The broadeasting of news, weather 
reports, music, and even plays by the 
large radiophone stations of this coun- 
try, such as WJZ, has turned many peo- 
ple to radio as a form of_entertainment. 
Boys of ten, and men as old as seventy 
have become interested in the greatest 
hobby of the times. There is a need 
for an inexpensive and good condition 
set for these enthusiasas. Many are 
using erystal for the reception of broad- 
casted music, but an audion set is far 
better. The chief drawback, though, is 
the high cost of such a receiver, LG SIS 
to an inexpensive regenerative set for 
the radio novice that this article is de- 
voted. This set is an excellent receptor 
of music, is of simple construction, and 


lastly, is of low cost—$14.00 in all. By 
Seal eee eee 
ooo 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of Dairy- 
men’s Price Reporter, published semi- 
monthly at Greenville, Pa., for October 1, 


1922. 

State of Pennsylvania, } ss 
County of Allegheny ii: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Earl A. White, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Editor of the Dairymen s 
Price Reporter, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations. 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Publisher—The Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Sales Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Bditor—Earl A. White, 509 Nixon Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Business Manager—Harl A. White, 
Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2. That the owners are: The Dairymen’s 
Co-operative Sales Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

That the known bondholders, mort- 

gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
se bonds, mortgagees, or other securities are: 

one. 


509 


(Signed) EARL A. WHITH, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
8rd day of October, 1922. 


(Signed) NELLIE B. MePOLAND. 
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building this receiver~the constructor 
will save money, give himself a good 
set, and gain much valuable experience. 
A List of Materials Needed 


1 tube socket 75 
SAP TITCOSUAL vescepecp weeeccsoaussseet = w.28 
Variable condensor ws. 8.25 
Di SGT a Si Restvasetscntevancsaoaoeae. cans 2.00 
D2 BWAECHES’ ..ec.-.esereie Aoi Regains) 
20 switch, POints.......:..0 1.00 
8 binding pPosts.......s0 80 
Cardboard tubing. ...........  .40 
1 grid condensef............... 70 
Wire 

—- Wood 


TOTAL 
_ Operation of the Set 
The next and very important point to 
consider is that of operating the set. 
A good receiver is worth little to its 
owner if he knows nothing about oper- 
ating it. The kind of tubes (or bulbs 
or audions or detectors) to use with 
this set are the soft tubes, such as the 
double filament Audiotrons, or Radio- 
trons. When working a set, always 
adjust the plate voltage and filament 
rheostat carefully until the set oscil- 
lates; this is indicated when a click is 
heard in the phones. The oscillating of 
the set described in this article is con- 
trolled by the dials of the coupler and 
of the variable condenser. Also, the 
operator will find that the coupler has a 
great effect on the strength of the re- 
ceived signals. 
If our readers care to manufacture a 
set such as is described in this article 
they may write to the Reporter and re- 


quest diagrams for various kinds of 
Radio receiving aparatus~ without 
charge. 
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Education That Pays 


Every young man and woman 
should have a business education. 


Courses in Bookkeeping, Sten- 
ography, Typewriting, Secretarial 
and Business organization and 
Accounting. 


Phone or write us for further 
information. 


ENTER ANY TIME 


THE 


Hall Business University 


124 KE. Federal St. Youngstown, O. 
Main 1203—Auto 76384 
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Radio 
Tube receiving sets without a 
storage battery. Cee 


FOR THE FARM 


Detectors and amplifiers oper- 
ate on a single dry cell. : 


OUR PRICES ARE RIGHT 


Me ee se 


The Yahrling-Rayner 


Piano Co. 
254 West Federal Street 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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“My DeLaval is 


than they were ever milked by hand 


So says a prominent Holstein breeder 
who is always careful about his milk- 
ing. This is not an exceptional in- 
stance, in view of the evidence that is 
coming from De Laval Milker users, 
such as the following: 


——‘‘After using the De Laval Milker 


on our herd of forty cows 

“wwe find that the cows 
respond freely to the 
machine. We believe 
this is due to its uniform 
action.”’ 

—‘‘*The action of the 
De Laval Teat-cup is en- 
tirely different from all 
other makes of machines. 
It is mild and pleasing to the cow, 
causing her to respond quickly.”’ 

—‘‘*]T can milk in just half the time 
with the De Laval, for my cows give 


down their milk better, and now in- ~ 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


town. 
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 RWarenrns ! 


ments. 


Ask for New | 
1923 De Laval 
Milker Prices 
_ Now in Effect 


Sooner or later you will use 4 J 


i De 


Milker and Cream Separator 


yBECOME A MOTOR] 
“9 MECHANIC!: | 


No trade pays larger salaries for time spent — 
in preparation. 
garage owner started as a mechanic. 
school is operated for service, not profit and 
is a part of Youngstown’s splendid Y.M.C.A. 
Best of influences surround students. 
Fully equipped new building, instructors chos- 
-en from leading service stations. The school is 
backed by the Automobile Dealers of Youngs- 
Tuition rates % those charged by 
schools operated for profit. 
soon starting. v 
catalog. Youngstown Institute of Technology. 


Y. M. ©. A. Youngstown, Ohio 


Cn mn | | 


with soles that will outwear the tops. Our | 
price for half-soling is $1.50. That is much 
cheaper than buying a new pair. 
pair, you’ll give us some more. 


The Warner Service Company 
117 South Champion Street 
Cron nM nn nn nan en i non | | 


Farcms! : 
We have farms in Mahoning Columbia, Trumbull, Stark and Portage Oo 
We can sell you farms at farm prices, all sizes and locations. 7 
farms We can exchange on city properties, either business or dwelling. We 
range terms on all of our farms, some of them with all stock, crops and | 
See our select list before buying. TAYLOR & BURKHOLDER, 4 
Savings & Loan Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. 
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stead of sitting in a barn and milki 
23. cows by hand, I can just watch th 
work being done and it is a pleasure. 
—‘‘I say that the De Laval Milke 
will absolutely get more milk ov 
hand milking and save so much time 
that it will pay for itself in a shor 
time.” ~ “ Bae 
And in this manner we 
could go on quoting from 
among the thousanc 
of other satisfied users, 
proving the claims made 
for the De Laval Milker_ 
—that it . Mieratiace 
1. Increases milk pr 
duction; ; 
9. Saves time and labor; 
3. Produces cleaner miik; & 
4, Makes dairying more pleasant; 
5. Makes more money. ie 
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ECAUSE bacteria increase in 
numbers at such an astound- 
ing rate when conditions are 

favorable, it is necessary not 

only to kill as many of them as possible 
order to-keep dairy utensils clean 
and insure a good product; but utensils 
must be kept dry, so that the few or- 
ganisms that are left after sterilization 
will not multiply greatly. In ‘Addition 

0 the proper temperature it is neces- 

sary that moisture be present for these 

germs to grow, but only a very thin 

‘film of water is needed. 


_ It it particularly important that milk 
cans be thoroughly dried and kept dry 

until used again, says the United States 
Department of Agriculture. In addi- 
Bon, they must be protected from con- 
tamination with dust, other dirt, and 


eS. Experiments carried on by the 


a 


“i ‘(Continued From Sept. 20) 

ie Mr. Holman—I do not decline to be 
questioned, 

~ Senator MeKinley—Well, you either 
0 or you d@ not. 

Mr. Holman—But at this time. 

4 Senator McKinley—Do you decline to 
be ‘questioned? 

% Mr. Holman—No; Mr. Chairman. 

_ Senator McKinley—Then ask him the 
“questions. 

Mr. Geldert—I want to ask this ques- 
tion. Does he know, or does he not 
know, that coconut oil, prior to usage— 
i am referring to this testimony with 
regard to the insanitary condition of 
fet from- which coconut oil is pro- 


duced; he claims to have seen it hand- 
ed in the rough in oriental countries— 
loes he or not know that coconut oil, 
rior to usage, is refined and~deodor- 
ized, and that it would be absolutely 
impossible for any form of germ life to 
ass through the refining process and 
e tremendous heat of superheated 
steam required in the a ig teat pro- 
| ess? — 

_ Mr. Holman—Do you want yes or no? 
Mr. Geldert—I want to know whether 
ou know that fact. 


ei Holman—The gentleman is refer- 


don. me, I tiade the statement there, 
d also before the committee of the 


aracter, wandering over the junks and 
handling the copra form which the coco- 


~ 


nut oil is extracted. I have no further 


"GROWTH OF BACTERIA. 


department show that in milk cans 
which were covered before being dried 


the number of bacteria increased 700 


times in 24 hours. An average of seven 
tests showed that the count increased 
from 1,111,514 to 775,751,429. Milk put 
into cans in which the bacteria have 
been permitted to multiply to such an 
extent will spoil much sooner than milk 
put into eans before being covered. 


To secure rapid drying the cans must 
be sterilized with steam or _ boiling 
water. If a sterilizer is used the cans 
may be left in it until time for them 
to be used again, but there must be 
some means of ventilation to carry off 
the moisture. Cans may be set on a 
rack to dry, but they should be pro- 


tected from flies and dust, preferably 


in a well-sereened milk hsb 


FILLED MILK HEARINGS 
_ BEFORE SUB-COMMITTEE. 


odorization process for all- vegetable 
process for all vegetable oils were of 
such a nature that no germ life could 
pass through them. 

Mr. Urion—It seems to me that ques- 
tion calls for a direct answer, 

Mr. Bryan—TI think he got it. 

Senator McKinley—We have no 
power to make him answer. If he 
wants to side step he has the right. 

Mr. Geldert—I would like to have 
that go into the record. 

Mr. Holman—The gentleman asked 
me a scientific question which might be 
answered more properly by some of our 
scfentists here. 

Mr. Geldert—Since you make the 
charge that the cocoanut oil is unclean, 
we would like to know whether this in- 
cludes cottonseed oil, peanut oil, and 
corn oil? 

Mr. Holman—tThe gentleman has read 
the wording of the bill? 

Mr. Geldert—I am referring to the 
wording of the bill. 

Mr. Holman—I think that is a suffi- 
cient answer to the question. 

Mr. Geldert—They are all vegetable 
oils which may be used in place of coco- 
nut oil in the manufacture of filled 
milk. That is all I have to say. 

Mr, Bryan—We would like to ask the 
witness some questions. 

Mr. Urion—Mr. Bryan has not yet 
favored us with a response to the ques- 
tion I asked that he enter upon the re 
cord the names of the clients he repre- 
sents in this hearing. May we ask that 
that be done? _ 

Mr. Bryan—I represent the Borden 
Co., of New York; the National Federa- 
tion of Milk Producers, and Mr. Balder- 
ston, and the National Dairy Council. 

Mr. Urion—Thank you. 

Mr. Bryan—Yes, sir, 

Your main criticism of the House 
bill, Mr. Geldert, is that the word 
‘¢deleterious’’ is used in the descrip- 
tion of the milk compound. Is that 
correct? 


WANTED—Girl to help with house- 
work. Room, board and $5.00 per week. 
Write or inquire of Mrs, E. A. White, 
1009 Belle Ave., Warren, Ohio. > 
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that head the lists, when you realize that Purina Cow 
Chow is 


24% protein 


of which 85% is digestible. This means 
a” es of digestible protein in every 100 
. bag: 


It is a pure feed that balances home- 
grown roughage and reduces the cost of 
production, More milk from the same 
number of cows means a larger profit per 
gallon. 


Purina Cow Chow 
checkerboard bags. 
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Feed—sold only in 
Let us put your herd ona test, 


is 
a 
You can understand why Purina Cow Chow has been | 
adopted as the standard ration on the D. W. Field a 
: 


Checkerboard Chow Store 


1516 Market St—_ YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO a 3 
Bell Main 1986 Auto 73212 


FARM TRAINING 


Young people on the farm, you need the best education along Crop 
Production and Husbandry that is obtainable. You also need to know the 
secrets of Salesmanship, Accountancy, and General Business, if you expect 
to be an all-round successful farmer. 

Our Business Course gives to you that business training which you did 
not receive in the public school. Our course enables you to be a more 
successful Farmer or it enables you to take up other lines of business be- 
sides farming. 

Hundreds of Farmers in Trumbull and adjoining counties are Graduates 
of our school. 

Terms are reasonable and work individual. 


~ Call at our office, phone or write for further information. 


OHIO BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
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Mr. Geldert—No. I am referring to 
the wording of the bill, and assuming 
that you are a proponent of that bill. 

Mr. Bryan—Yes; I am. 

Mr. Geldert—And therefore that you 
agree with this wording. 

Mr. Bryan—If the word 
ious’? was stricken out of the bill.that 
would neutralize the greater part of 
your criticism, Is not that the fact? 


Mr. Geldert—I would not say that 
would; no. 
Mr. Bryan—Three-fourths of your 


challenge was directed to that point. 

Mr. Geldert—I wanted to know 
whether you included other oils in your 
charge against coconut oil, 

' Mr. Bryan—We include them all; yes. 

Mr. Geldert—Then you are making a 
charge against the other vegetable oils, 
including cottonseed oil, peanut oil, and 
corn oil? 

Mr. Bryan—The principal criticism 
contained in your statement, as I un- 
derstand it—and I listened verys care- 
fully—is that issue is taken with the 
statement in the House bill that the 
product -is deleterious. Your ‘whole 
statement, apparently, is with a view 
to refuting that allegation in the 
House bill; that it is preposterous and 
absurd, Is that correct? If that word 
is stricken out of the House bill the 
greater part of your criticism would 
fall to the ground, would it not? 

Mr. Geldert—Our criticism is against 
the form of legislation which is repre- 
sented by that bill, which is strictly 
class legislation, selfish, absolutely, and 
never should be allowed on the statute 
books of this country. 

Mr. Bryan—Now you are changing 
your ground, Mr, Geldert? 

Mr. Geldert—No, I introduced. that 
in the first place. That is my main ob- 
jection or contention against this bill. 
~ I took up the other points later. 

Mr. Bryan—I submit to the com- 
mittee that the greater part of the 
statement was on the side of the ab- 
surdity of the statement in the House 
bill that vegetable oils are deleterious 
substances, and referred to very promi- 
nently. 

So that your criticism is on the type 
of the legislation now? 

Mr. Geldert—My introductory re- 
marks showed what our main objection 
was—absolutely to the character of the 
legislation. 

Mr. Bryan—And how much coconut 
oil does your organization manufacture? 

Mr. Geldert—The mills— 

Mr. Bryan—You have 700 mills. How 
many of those are devoted to coconut 
oil? 

Mr. Geldert—There are probably half 
a dozen mills on the Pacific coast that 
erush nothing but copra, a large part of 
which they get from the Philippines, 
which is a possession of the United 
States. There are very few mills in the 
East devoted entirely to coconut crush- 
ing. 

Mr. Bryan—Please answer the ques- 
tion. How many mills erush coconut oil 
of the 700 that you said your organiza- 
tion represents? 

Mr. Geldert—Not over a dozen. 


Mr. Bryan—Not over a dozen. So 
that, so far as Hebe is concerned, in its 
present form, the exelusion of the 
manufacture of Hebe would simply 

affect the product of a dozen mills out 
of the 700? Is that correct? 


‘Mr. Geldert—I hold no brief for the | 


Hebe Co., or for coconut oil. Our main 
product of the mills represented in the 


*¢deleter- 


Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Asso- _ 


ciation is cottonseed oil and peanut oil, 
and I am here defending cottonseed oil 
and peanut oil and am prepared to do 
so to any extent that is necessary. ; 


Mr. Bryan—Is cottonseed oil being © 


used, as a matter of fact? 

Mr, Geldert—It is possible to use it. 

Mr, Bryan—One moment. It is being 
used now as an ingredient of milk 
compounds? 

Mr. Geldert—I don’t know, Mr. 
Bryan, to what extent the Hebe Co. 
may be making use of it. I do make 
the statement that it can be used, and 
we expect and hope for an outlet for 
cottonseed oil products through that in- 
dustry; but as for the Hebe Co., I don’t 
know what its processes are. 

Mr. Bryan—At the present time, to 
your knowledge, not much cottonseed 
oil is being used for milk compounds? 
Is that correct? | 

Mr. Geldert—I should judge not. 

Mr. Bryan—So that your theory now 
is that you may be deprived of a future 
market? 

Mr, Geldert—I believe some peanut 
oil is being used, and that is producéd 
very largely by our member mills, 

Mr. Bryan—So you fear you may be 
deprived of a future and not a present 
market; is that correct? 

Mr. Geldert—We are not fearing. 

Mr. Urion—Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
that the witness return later? I may 
want to ask him some questions. 

Mr. Bryan—I have not finished with 
him yet. 

Does you association 
foreign members? 

Mr, Geldert—No, sir. 

Mr. Bryan—Any importers? 

Mr. Geldert—Some importers 
some exporters. 

Mr. Bryan—Who are they? 

Mr. Geldert—I could not name them 
offhand. 

Mr. Bryan—Approximately how many 
members? = 

Mr. Geldert—Not over half a dozen 
importers, but more than a hundred of 
our members are exporters. 

Mr. Bryan—Procter & Gamble be- 
long? 

Mr. Geldert—Procter & Gamble be- 
long as manufacturers of cottonseed 
products. They also have a mill or- 
ganization known as the Buckeye Cot- 
ton Oil Co.,: operating a dozen crude 
cottonseed oil mills. 


include any 


and 


Mr. Bryan—How about Japanese 
members? Have you any Japanese 
members? 


Mr. Geldert—We have two of the 
large Japanese people who are members 
of our association. 

Mr, Bryan—Where are they located? 

Mr. Geldert—One in New York, I 
think, and one in Seattle or San Fran- 
cisco. 


Mr. Bryan—What are their names? 

Mr. Geldert—Mitsui & Co. is one and 
I forget the other one at the moment. 

. Bryan—Are they branch offices? 
. Geldert—Yes. 


. Geldert—In Japan, I assume. 
They are members, I might explain, 
because of their desire to operate under 
our trading rules. The Interstate Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association has a 
very complete system of trading rules 
and arbitration and has saved its mem- 
bers many millions of dollars in law- 
yers’ fees and court fees, because all 
questions of differences between mem- 
bers are settled amicably among them- 
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; Bryan—Where is the main office? 


Trumbull ‘Coon Holstein 
Breeders’ Sale — | 
60 Head of Registered Holsteins | 
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elves through arbitration committees 
, all trading centers, and it has been 
very valuable to the industry—ex- 
tremely valuable, There are many other 
industries which envy us. One of the 
very largest in this country the other 
“day said if they had such a plan in 
‘their organization they could ‘save 
millions of dollars for themselves. 


fact that they are panesavers of the asso- 
ciation! 

_ Mr. Geldert—They | are memibers of 
“the association, yes; and we are glad to 
have them. 

Mr. Bryan—You say your under- 
‘standing is that filled milk is only used 
for culinary purposes? 

_ Mr, Geldert—That is our understand- 
: ing. 

Mr. Bryan—So if it should ba. the 
fact that filled milk is used for other 


of children—or used extensivély as a 
‘substitute for whole milk, that might 
change your opinion, might it not, as 
to whether or not this bill should pass? 
Mr. Geldert—I would not say that it 
was unhealthful for children. I have 
‘never gone into the subject, but on 
eneral principles I should say not. 
Mr. Bryan—You are not an expert on 
ietetics, are you? 
. Geldert—No; I am not. 
Mr. Bryan—So that if scientists 
‘should say it was, or if it the prepon- 
‘derance of the testimony should be that 
it is lacking in essential nutriment, that 
might change your opinion? 
_ Mr. Geldert—I might be largely in- 
_ fluenced that way, so far as the feeding 
of young children is concerned. 
_ Mr. Bryan—yYes; exactly. Now, you 
use the word ‘‘subterfuge’’ in connec- 
tion with your statement? 
_ Mr. Geldert—Yes, sir, 
Mr. Bryan—That a subterfuge was 
peeing used <in order to get this bill. 


‘Mr. Geldert—I would not care to en- 
i er ‘into any discussion of that at this 


aoe Bryan—You 
‘charge then of a subterfuge? - 

Mr, Geldert—No; I do not. 

Mr. Bryan—Then I ask the committee 
to | request him to explain wherein the 
si ubterfuge lies, - 

_ Senator’ MeKinley—I think the com- 
“mittee has no power to make them 
a nswer if they do not care to answer. 

_ Mr. Bryan—I ask him to state where- 
in the subterfuge lies. 

: . Mr. Geldert—I am not prepared to 
mswer that at the moment. 

Mr Urion—I think there will be 
p enty of other witnesses who will sat- 
y the curiosity of the gentleman on 
it score, 

oa fh . Geldert—I simply made 
et, and I am not prepared at 
s time to answer the question. 

Pir. : ‘Bryan—At the present time you 
decline to answer any statement as to 
wherein the subterfuge lies? 

_ Mr. Geldert—I say I am not prepared 
to answer at this time. 

Mr. Urion—I understood you to say 
that you objected to this legislation on 
the broad grounds that it was class 
legislation, and one that ought not to 
be undertaken by Congress? 

Mr. Geldert—I did. 


eems to have aimed directly at you 
that you are actuated purely by 


Mr. Bryan—It all comes down to the 


_ purposes—for example, for the feeding 


withdraw your 


that 


Mr. Urion==Counsel for the Borden 
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selfish interest, a manufeaturing inter- 
est. Is that true? 

Mr. Geldert—No, sir. 

Mr. Urion—Upon the question of its” 
being class legislation, would your 
views on that be emphasized and 
strengthened if it should be disclosed in 
the testimony which may be introduced 
hereafter that the prime mover in this 
legislation was a business competitor of 
Hebe, and that they were the ones who 
hatched and have nourished the legisla- 
tion throughout, and that it is a pure 
and simple trade fight? 

Mr. Geldert—I would not be surprised 
at all at anything that the dairy people 
might catch on to in their crazy idea of 
fighting cottonseed and other vegetable 
oils, 

Mr. Bryan—You haven’t a very high 
opinion of the dairy industry? 

Mr. Geldert—I have a very high 
opinion of the dairy industry. It is one 
of the most useful and essential indus- 
tries in this country. 

Mr. Bryan—But you don’t care for 


the people who are in it? Is that cors» > 


rect? 

Mr. Geldert—The people who are 
attempting to direct their course are 
mistaken. They have gone way beyond 
all reasonable limits. Their methods are 
destructive and not constructive. If 
their time and efforts were devoted to 
building up their own industry, instead 
of attempting to tear down and destroy 
other industries, American agriculture 
would be greatly benefited. . 

Mr, Urion—Perhaps you haven’t so 
high a regard for their lobbyists. 

Mr. Bryan—I had not quite finished 
yet. Are you personally acquainted 
with their lobbyists, Mr. Geldert? 

Mr. Geldert—I don’t know any lobby- 
ists, 

‘Mr. Bryan—Are you a lobbyist your- 
self? 

Mr. Geldert—No, sir. 

Mr. Bryan—But you are lobbying 
now? 

Mr. Geldert—No, sir. 

Mr. Bryan—What is your definition 
of lobbying? 

Mr. Geldert—My definition of lobby- 
ing is perhaps one that you would not 
like to hear. 

Mr. Bryan—Go ahead. 

Mr. Geldert—If you apply it to your- 
self. 

Mr. Bryan—We have no objectien to 
whatever the witness desires to say on 
that subject, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Geldert—I think, Mr. Chairman, 
that is is beyond the mark. It has noth- 
ing to do with the subject. 

Mr, Bryan—We will just take that as 
your answer. Was not cottonseed oil 
used at one time as a constituent of 
filled cheese? 

Mr. Geldert—I believe it was, yes, 
sir; and it should be used again for 
the same purpose, 

Mr. Bryan—You know that filled 
cheese has been regulated and_ ex- 
eluded by legislation in a great many 
places? . 


Mr. Geldert—I do; very mistakenly. 

Mr. Bryan—You know that the ex- 
port of filled cheese has done a great 
deal for some time to close the Euro- 
pean market to the American product? 
Is not that the fact? 

Mr. Geldert—I don’t know that that 
is true. 

Mr. Bryan—You don’t know that 
that is true? It has been stated, but 
you don’t know whether it is true or 
not? 
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Mr, Geldert—No, sir. - 

Mr. Bryan—How much of your cot- 
tonseed oil was consumed in the export 
of filled cheese, which ruined the Euro- 
pean market for American cheese? 

Mr. Geldert—I don’t think there was 
ever very much of it. 

Mr. Bryan—You don’t? 

Mr. Geldert—No. 

Mr. Bryan—Finally you have ex- 
pressed yourself as to the principle in- 
volved in this legislation. Do you know 
it to be a fact that at least five States 


have passed similar statutes, that a ~ 


number of other States have passed 
statutes that have practically the same 


effect that these and similar statutes 


have been sustained by the courts in 
every case in which the question has 
been agitated from the Supreme Court 
down to the State courts? Would those 
facts, as I say, have any influence on 
your judgment that this is class, perni- 
cious, and undesirable legislation? 


Mr. Gelderi—None whatever. It 
simply illustrates the pernicious activity 
of the representatives of the dairy 
unions, 

Mr. Bryan—So you don’t approve of 
the Supreme Court decision on that 
point? You don’t agree with that? 

Mr. Geldert—I won’t say that; no. 
I will simply say that the Supreme 
Court decision, whatever it was, was 
based on points of law, and I am not 
advised that they ever went into the 
scientific side of it at all. 

Mr. Bryan—You are not aware of the 
fact. that the Supreme Court had before 
it at the time they decided that ease all 
of the scientific testimony which you 
say you are not familiar with? 


a 


Youngstown, Ohio 


familiar with it. 
Mr. Bryan—Furthermore, have you 
read the recent opinion of the Supreme 
Mr, Geldert—Well, I am more or less 
Court fo Wisconsin on this general sub- 
ject? 
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Mr. Geldert—I have not read it, I 
am frank to say. I have seen refer- - 
ences to it, but have not read it care- 
~ fully. 

Mr, Bryan—You have not read the 
Supreme Court’s comment with refer- 
ence to this legislation? 

Mr. Geldert—I have not read the 
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- **Get Interested in Radio—It Will * 
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Radio Shop ¢ 
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No. 6 Arcade x 
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We carry a complete line of 
parts—for m°king up your own 
set—with free instructions for 
assembling them. Complete 
sets carried in stock. Mail 
orders given prompt attention. 
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* of which would be 


Wisconsin decision yet, but I have it on 
my desk. 

Mr. Bryan—I recommend that you 
read it. 

Mr. Geldert—I will at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Jackman—Let me ask you if you 
are familiar with the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
the finding of fact that Hebe is a whole- 
some food product and that the state- 
ment that the legislation was Sustained 
simply on the ground that it might be 
an instrument of fraud and delusion? 

Mr. Geldert—¥es, sir. 

Mr. Bryan—Have you read the Su- 
preme Court decision? 

Mr. Geldert—I have read it; yes sir. 

Mr. Bryan—Do you remember all the 
points involved in the decision? 


Mr. Geldert—I don’t think I can re-_ 


member all the points. I am not a 
lawyer. 

Mr, Urion—Mr. Chairman, I would 
like now to be permitted, as counsel 


for the Hebe Co., to make a statement 


for the record. ea. 


STATEMENT OF MR. ALFRED R. 
URION, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Urion: It is the belief of the 


Hebe Co., and we expect testimony 
will be introduced before this commit- 
tee to show, that this legislation is the 
result of a conspiracy entered into as 
far back as the early part of 1920, fos- 
tered by an opponent of the Hebe Co. 
—to be plain, 
that the interests which are actively 
prosecuting the passage. of the Ford- 
ney bill are actuated by the most self- 
ish trade interest. Their cause has 
been actively furthered by the wide- 
spread circulation of false and mis- 
leading propaganda, shrewdly calcu- 
lated to legislate the milk compound 
industry and the Hebe Co. out of bus- 
iness. —~ 

The instigators of this legislation 
mask their real purpose and _ their 
mercenary motives behind a specious 
claim of danger to the public health 
through the inadvertent feeding of 
milk compound to babies. The real 
purpose behind the fight to put milk 
compounds out of business is not the 
“protection of public health,” but it 
is really a short and easy way to 
eliminate competition. 

This is most vicious legislation and 
strikes at the very roots of business, 
for, if successful, it would, in fact, le- 
galize the suppression of a minor by 
a major industry and establish a dan- 
gerous precedent the economic effect 


conjecture. 

Mr. Bryan: You are reading from 
a pamphlet printed by the Hebe Co.? 

Mr. Urion: I am reading from a 
pamphlet, yes sir; and that pamphlet 
will go into the recard, and a lot more 
besides. 

Now, in the hearing before the 
House committee, Mr. Bngels, an offi- 
cial of the Borden Co., upon being 
pressed, said: 

“The Borden Co. wishes to go on 
record, before this committee as being 


in favor of legislation which will reg-_ 


ulate or prohibit the sale of these 
milk compounds, because it is the 
most unfair kind of competition 
among the milk ‘manufacturers. If 


-Congress or the several States do not 


do sometking to stop this competition, 
our company may be compelled as a 
matter of necessity, to meet this com- 
petition, to go into the manufacture 
of it.” 

Mr. Bryan: Would you mind» read- 
ing the rest of that passage, Mr. Ur- 
ion—I mean from the testimony and 
not from the pamphlet. 

Mr. Urion: You can put that in 
when you get to it. Iam reading what 
is pertinent and germane. 

Mr. Bryan: I say for the record 
that is a garbled, 
leading. excerpt from Mr. Engels’s 
testimony which should be fully clear- 


ed up and will be cleared up if the 


entire passage is read. 


the Borden Co.—and © 


beyond present . 


incomplete, mis= 
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Mr. Urion: Will you take the 
floor? j : 
Mr. Bryan: I will read the passage 
~if the committee wishes to hear it. 
Mr. Urion: I. haven’t it in this 
pamphlet. The record will go In be- 


fore the subcommittee. 


Now, further than that, I want to 
eall your attention—and I am‘ sorry 
the other members of the committee 
are not here—to ‘the adroitness and 
cleverness with which this bill was 
prepared under the guiding hand of 
Borden’s counsel and those interested 
in the propaganda to suppress the 
Hebe product. 

“The term ‘filled milk* means any 
milk, cream, or skimmed milk which 
has been blended or compounded with 
any fat other than milk fats so that 


the resulting product is in imitation 


of semblance of milk, cream,” etc. 
We shall produce before this com- 
mittee perhaps a half dozen products 
that are made entirely out of skim- 
med milk, and they are exempt under 


this definition; and yet the testimony 
before this committee and before the’ 


committee of the House wa8s that all 
of the yitamines A—whatever that is 
—are taken out of the skimmed milk, 


and thus, when the babies drank it—_ 
“and it.must have been fed to them in 


hogshead size—they lacked the nec- 
essary vitamines to sustain life. We 
will show that the 
themselves -put upon the market a 
product called chocolate malted milk 
in which there is no chocolate; but 
it is colored with cocoa, which is the 
refuse of chocolate, so that it takes 


(Continued in Next Issue) 
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RADIO: 


Buy your Radio ‘Supplies 
NOW before the rush begins. 


Have your set working when 
the cool nights come. Write 


for catalogue. 
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Mahoning Radio Co. : 
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ARP GLASS MIRRORS 


The only exclusive glass company be 
tween Pittsburgh and Oleveland. This 
fact should be conclusive evidence that 
we can handle your wants in a prompt 
and satisfactory manner. 


The Youngstown Mirror : 
_ & Art Glass Co. | : 
: 
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Auto. Phone 7151 
Bell Phone,~Main 7988 
655 Market Street ve. Y, 
BEVELING AND SILVERING 
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B. R. PECK 
‘ Licensed Auctioneer 
Jefferson, Ohio 


Ausbble Diaphr ‘agm Clearance 


‘We guarantee satisfaction, or your moncy 
refunded. The adjustment feature places our 
phones on a par with the world’s greacess makes, 
Our sales plan climinates dealet’s profits and 
losses from bad accounts, hence the low preg 
Better phones cannor be made, Immediate 
deliveries. le 3000 Ohm sets, $3:98;4 1500 
Ohm single set, $2,350. Circular free. 


Price, Only $10,300.00. 


roads out of Youngstown, 121 
miles; 10 room slate roof house; 
very large basement barn; out- 
buildings; one-half mile to schoo 
1 mile to stores; well and cistern 
water; gently rolling land, very 
' best of soil; orchard of assorted 
fruit; good new silo; new chicken 
house; 
best neighborhood. This farm al- 

ways held at $13,000.00, has, be- — 
eause of the poor health of the 
owner, been reduced to $10,500.00, 
for 
give immediate possession. 
make special price on persona, 
property, if buyer desires to pur 
chase same. 
ean deal with the owner direct, a 
_we sell only at owner’s price. 


Borden people — 
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and light wagon wheels, axles, sprin 
fifth wheels and irons of all kinds : 
bus eter and wagons. Shafts, both hea 
an 

springs at reasonable prices. 
ond-hand vans, one heavy truck wag 
one closed cab for two ton Mast 
Truck. 
bodies of all kinds. 
truck wheels to pneumatics, 
nish all kinds of new truck wh 
Buggys and wagons repaired and pal1 
ed. Springs for 2 to & ton trucks 
very low prices. 


for yourself. 
rubber buggy tires. 


554 Hilker St. 


Res. 


“ 121 Keres” i a 


On Improved Road 


Fine farm on one of the main 


1200° ‘strawberry plants 


“immediate sale only. Ca 
WwW 


If buyer prefers, he — 


EVERETT & CAPEL 
516 Stambaugh Bldg. 
Youngstown, O. 
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ABUNDANCES 
OF MONEY 


5 I 2 and-6 per cent interest 
35 and 40 Year Loans 
Over $500,000.00 e 


Approved Farm Loans" 
Pr . No Delays = 


ompt Service -:- 


Call -3- Phone -s- Write. 
C. I. PONTIUS - 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Phones 2620 & 2621 
153 South Park Avenue __ 
WARREN, OHIO : 


Buggy Owners 


We have a fine line of buggy whe 


lHght, buggy bodies, 


a call when in town and se 
Can furnish and put 


Give us a 


Kuhns Carriage 


Youngstow: 
- Near Oakhill Cemetery 


F. W. THOMPSON 
“General Auctioneer : 


Res., Phone -2075-L ns ‘ 


432 Stiles Ave Warren, 


: \ @ EMBERS of the Advisory 
T Council should make note 
= of the next regular meet- 
‘ing to be held at Youngstown, on 
Friday, December Ist. It happens 
this meeting comes the day after 
Thanksgiving and some anxiety is 
held as to whether or not the at- 
tendance of this meeting will be 
‘very materially lessened by fail- 
ure of some to attend who may 
over-indulge in Thanksgiving tur- 
key and cranberry sauce. 

This coming meeting is a most 
mportant one. Perhaps no meet- 
ing in the past has held quite so 
much responsibility as will be at- 
‘tached to the December 1st meet- 
g. The pooling plan will be a 


ea 


nd there is sure to come before 
‘those present the question as to 
what the D. C. S. Co’s. attitude 
toward this selling policy shall be 
in the future. If the Advisory 
yuneil believes the organization 
s found a selling plan, fair and 
equitable to everyone concerned, 
d offering progress for the dairy 


PITTSBURGH DIS. 
RICT DAIRY COUNCIL 


he Board of Directors held 
ir quarterly meeting Friday 
vening, Oct. 27th, in the Y. W. 
+ 09 Chatham St. Several 
atters of general interest were 
rought up for discussion besides 
ef reports of the work of the 
t quarter given by officers and 
ers of the Council. Several 
w members, both Honorary and 
tive, were elected to the Coun- 


* 


2 


fhe matter of conducting health 
Ieational work in the city of 
igstown on a permanent basis 
discussed and it was finally 
ided to allow this work to be 
ed on under the supervision 
le Executive Committee and 
mtire matter was turned over 
hem with authorization to act 
they might see fit. _ 

‘he question of standards of 
ion to be required as a pre- 
te for active membership in 
ganization was brought up 
resolution was passed re- 


ae : 


‘prominent subject to be presented 


NOTICE OF ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETING 
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This Paper is Owned and Published by Over 10,000 Dairy Farmers Who 
are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 
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industry in this territory, then the 
Advisory Council and the mem- 
bership of the D. C. S. Co. should 
remove all doubt as to whether 
the pooling plan can be establish- 
ed in all markets entirely effec- 
tive and satisfactory. 


The facts of the matter are, the 
pooling plan has been operating 
against considerable odds during 
the past six months. It was 
adopted as a remedy for an acute 


_ situation which many have not 


understood and there has been an 
apparent antagonism from a few 
even though the final result would 
be of benefit to them. 


What the D. C. S. Co. needs is 
an old fashioned revival which 
will raise sufficient enthusiasm 
amongst members as to again re- 
call the purpose for which the D. 
C.S. Co. was organized. 


It causes some pain to confess 
some of the conditions with which 
the organization is confronted. In 
the office we have records of over 
five hundred milk dealers oper- 


ating in the D. C. 8. Co. territory 
and out of which there are less 
than fifty who actually co-operate 
with the producer’s organization. 
There have never been over fifty 
milk dealers who have recognized 
this organization and have de- 
ducted commissions from  pro- 
ducers belonging to the organiza- 
tion. For the most part, the fifty 
who have co-operated have been 
large buyers of milk and because 


_ of this, the organization has been 


able to corral a sufficiently large 
percentage of their production 
and thus established a bargaining 
power. With the 450 others whose 
milk supply is probably furnished 
in each ease by from one to 25 
shippers, it-has been impossible to 
this time to secure sufficient back- 
ing of producers as to force these 
men to deal directly with the or- 
ganization. 


It ought to be plain that such a 


Situation is a handicap for in the 


interest of fair play it is con- 
stantly required to grant conces- 
sion to those dealers who co-oper- 
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ate in order not to discriminate 
and require of them conditions we 
are not in position to impose upon 
others. , 

If there is anything the Advis- 
ory Council can do to cause mem- 
bers to require of those who buy 
their milk to deal directly with the 
officers of the organization, such 
action will cause an addition to 
milk checks of every milk pro- 
ducer in this territory during this 
coming year. On the other hand, 
if there continues during the next 
year this same situation as in the 
past wherein 450 milk dealers are 
able to deal directly with pro- 
ducers and maintain their milk 
supply on varying prices and con- 
ditions, then we can make up our 
mind the D. C. S. Co. will have to 
continue to back down on a good 
many things in the future. 


The whole December meeting 
could be profitably given over to 
the consideration of plans for fur- 
thering the effectiveness of the D.: 
C. 8. Co. as a bargaining power. 


————————— eee os 
QUARTERLY MEETING OF etecccccccc ccc ccc ccc ccc ccc cs cece ccc cee cece eee eee ee ® a number of valuable suggestions 


This letter, received from a member of the D. C. 8. Co., explains 
the reason why it is possible to secure the cooperation of some dealers 
who would otherwise give the organization the ‘‘horse laugh.’’ 


Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen:— 


New Galilee, Pa., Oct. 30, 1922. 


I am anxious to know if the Ambridge Sanitary Milk Co., of Am- 
bridge, Pa., has joined the association or if they have recently made any 


inquiry in reference to your contract. 


If they have not joined I will 


take the matter up with them and if they desire to remain out of the 
association, I will then ask you to place my milk with an association 


* dealer. 
Thanking you for a prompt re 


commending that certain vital 
standards be formulated into 
Amendments to the Constitution 
as requirements for active mem- 
bership. Along this line an inter- 
esting report of the results of the 
activities of the Sanitation Depart- 
ment was given. It was pointed 
out that a number of distributors 
have already very greatly im- 
proved their equipment in order 
that they may be eligible to meet 
the standards set by the Council. 


ply, j 
Respectfully, 


(Signed) W. G. McHATTIE. 
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Mention was also made of the fact 
that some other distributors are 
placing orders for similar equip- 
ment and it was suggested that 
improvement is also being made in 
the methods employed in certain 
cases. 

Discussion of ‘‘Proper Nutri- 
tion in Its Effect upon Moral De- 
velopment”? and ‘‘Unseen Oppor- 
tunities for Co-Operation’? was 
carried on from the floor of the 
meeting and under the latter head, 


as to the possibilities for improv- 
ing the work of the Council were 
made. 


r 
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MILK PRICES FOR NOVEMBER 


The price conference held for 
establishing buying prices during 
the month of November on the 
various classes of milk resulted 
in a substantial increase which 
will be reflected by a higher aver- 
age pool price to producers. In- 
creased prices to consumers be- 
come effective in the various mar- 
kets on Nov. Ist, which in most 
cases are confined to milk sold in 
quarts and which will result an 
increased income to the milk deal- 
er of approximately 35 cents per 
hundred on his Class I sales. 

Results of the price conference 
will pass to producers this entire 
increased income. Retail milk 
prices this year for November will 


-be unchanged over those a year 


ago but at the same time the re- 
turn to producers will be from 
40 to 50 cents per hundred greater. 


Two 


Trumbull County Holstein Sale [ 
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= Byarthine is set for the third 
consignment sale of Trumbull Co. 
Holsteins to be held at Cortland, 
Ohio, Nov. 14, 1922. In all there 
will be about fifty head sold in- 
. eluding thirty-five cows fresh or 
close springers; five heifers rang- 
ing in ages from six to ten months 
of age and five bulls. In the cow 
offering will be found daughters 
of Kind Segis Pontiae Frindaella; 
Dutchland Hengerveld Winina 
Boy; Kind Model Fayne; Dutch- 
land Sir Ray Apple Winina, Sir 
Pontiae Hartog Mafella and other 
sires of note. A cow with 17834 
lbs. of milk and 715 lbs. of butter 
in a year, another-with 12,000 lbs. 
of milk as a two year old, some 
more with good seven day records 
and some with cow test associa- 
tion records. In all, they are a 
bunch of good. business cows ready 
to go to work and make money at 
the pail. 
€ In the heifer lot will be found 
two daughters of Forest City Sir 
Fayne, whose dam has 1055 lbs. of 
butter and 27,656 lbs. of milk; 
three grand daughters of Colantha 
Johanna Lad 8th, sires dam being 
a 31 Ib. daughter of King Quality 
and their dam’s grand daughters 
of King Korndyke Sadie Vale. 
Five young heifer calves will be 
sold of good breeding and from 
good producing dams. Among the 
bulls are found a three year old 


erandson of the $10,000 King Ona 
Pontiae (now owned by our com- 
pany) and Bessie of Maple Hill 2d, 
1198 lbs. butter in a year and 28,- . 
998 of milk; two sons of Meadow 
Holm Ona Champion, the $5,100 
son of Findene Pride Fayne, one 
from a daughter of Bessie 2d of 
Maple Hill, another from an A. R. 
QO. 2-year ‘old daughter of Fair- 
view Trilby Korndyke; a son of 
Sensation, Jr., whose seven near- 
est dams average 1100 lbs. butter 


in a year, dam a grand daughter © 


of Korndyke Butter Boy; and a 
young bull calf sired by Utilitor, 
whose two nearest dams average 


1200 lbs. butter in a year, and out: 


of a cow with 17,834 milk and 715 
butter, in all a bully bunch and 
everyone from a real dairy cow. 

The sale committee feel justly 
proud of the cattle to be sold in 
this sale, and extend a hearty in- 
vitation to every dairyman in this 
section to attend. 

Bring your neighbors and 
friends and let’s have a genuine 
Holstein sale. Remember we have 
just the.cow heifer or bull you 
want, and that breeders are put- 
ting their best cattle in these sales. 

Cortland is easily reached by 
rail or bus, being on the Hrie R. R. 
and on buss line from Warren. 
Sale will be held one-half’ mile 
north of town at H. J. Hall barn. 

Sale Committee. 


HAS YOUR DEALER SIGNED 
THE POOLING CONTRACT? 


Shippers are asked to give their 
assistance in securing the signa- 
tures of dealers on pooling con- 
tracts. We are experiencing quite 
a little difficulty with dealers who 


¢laim their producers are dealing 
directly with them and do not 
want them to enter the pool. There 
may be some cases where pro- 
ducers have taken this stand, but 
in most instances we find no such 
statement has been issued by pro- 
ducers as claimed by their dealers 
and it seems the failure of pro- 
ducers to commit themselves either 
way is the only reason for which 
dealers take the position their pro- 
ducers are for them and against 
uss” 
If producers of milk in the D. 
C. S. Co. territory would take a 
stand that they would not ship 
milk after January Ist of next 
year to any dealer who failed to 
sign a pooling contract, they 
would by this action advance their 
cause and accomplish work that 
would take years to accomplish 
otherwise. 

The organization is in ,position 
even now to sell the milk of every 


producer to dealers who are un-° 


der contract. If the shippers of 
any dealer who has not entered 
the pool will be willing to have 
the D. C. 8. Co. do so, the organi- 


zation ean sell the milk to dealers, 


who co-operate under the pooling 
plan. 


We may not realize the D. C. S. 
Co. is now in its greatest struggle. 
It is trying to become a supreme 
factor and gain such a control over 
the production of milk as to allow 
it to more successfully insure and 
return to the dairy farmers in- 
vested capital and. labor. 


Producers who ship to-smaller 


dealers throughout the D. C. S. 
Co. territory are urged to give 
consideration to this matter and 
at this time remove any conviction 
of milk dealers that producers will 


not co-operate together and love 


the milk buyer better. than their 
own family. 


PLANS FOR DAIRY HOUSES 


A number of different styles of 
dairy houses are illustrated in the 
newly reprinted Farmer’s Bulletin 
1214, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They may be 
built of stone, brick, concrete, 
cement blocks, or wood. One of 
the best materials is concrete or 
tile, with an asbestos or slate roof. 
This is neat and sanitary. While 
the initial cost is higher than with 
some other materials, the expense 
of paintifig is saved; and, as the 
building is fireproof, durable, and 
will require very few repairs, it 


may be the cheapest in the long 


run. 
Most of the bulletin is devoted 
to plans and drawings. 


are simple and clear, and blue 


prints for their construction may - 


be obtained from the department 
at Washington, D. C. 


The plans. 


TRUMBULL COUNTY | 


Holstein — 
| Breeder’ Ss 


Sale 


H. J. HALL’S BARN 
CORTLAND, OHIO — 


NOVEMBER 14, 1922 


50 HEAD © 
Registered H olsteins 


SOLD SUBJECT 60.DAY RETEST se 


35 Fresh Cows or Springers, including 
A. R. O. cows and daughters of An R= Oo 
cows. ‘ 


D4 


5 Senior Heifer Calves. 
5 Young-Heifer Calves. 


_ 5 Service Bulls of good year ‘record 
festa 


A bunch of cent clean, healthy cal 
tle ready to make you money, and 
- combining some of the best 

S jriged lines of ge breed. 

| 

{ 

| 

| 
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oe S. T. WOOD. -uctoner, WALTER ANDRES 


2 E. H. PARTRIDGE, Secretary 
| o> a FARMDALE, OHIO: 


LISTENING IN ON THE 
‘TELEPHONE _ 


s - feel the producers odie: be 
terested if they could know of 
he many conferences between the 
ilk buyers and the office of the 
.0. 8. Co. Just before the Price 
eporter goes to press I very much 
ire to give the producers the 
enefit of a telephone conversa- 
on which followed the receipt of 
letter from one of our local 
branches and which is being print- 
ed in this issue. When the letter 
was received Mr. Brenneman im-. 
mediately called the Company in 
question and the following con- 
Ooh Br took place: 
r. Brenneman—I feel sure Mr. 
Seis has talked with you and I 
lave talked with you personally 
regard to this new milk selling 
plan with the understanding that 
you were going to sign a contract 
and do as other reliable dealers 
are doing, but it seems you have 
i done this according to the let- 
er received. 
Lt Dealer—I have been paying the 
price and thought I was even pay- 
ing more than the price Pagel e 
by your organization. 
_ Mr. Brenneman—You jane 
have paid a little more but you 
still did not pay the proper price 
for your milk and kept a portion 
for yourself and this is what is 
pote you in bad with your ship- 
Your main trouble is this. 
a ‘imagine that the _D. C. S. Co. 
/ an organization composed of 
only a few men but you are mis- 
taken. Our organization does not 
attempt to change its.policies with- 
ut the understanding and consent 
of its stockholders or members, 
therefore, these men knowing thru 
25 years ‘of experience in dealing 
with buyers individually that if it 
were not for their organization 


they would not be getting the > 


price that today is being paid to 
them, they are not willing to dis- 
meat against themselves in 
rder that you might make a little 
more profit. Therefore we must 
ow what your intentions are. 
-Mr. Dealer—I do not believe 
you understand what I am doing.’ 
* Mr. Brenneman—No, I do not 
believe you understand what we 
re trying to do. I wish we might 
have another personal conference 
ith you and explain some of these 
matters. 

Mr. Dealer—Yes, 


I think we 


Mr. Brenneman —Could you 
me into our office this afternoon. 
The facts brought out in this 
ticular case are only such as are 
brought out in almost every con- - 
ance of the same kind and that 
, the buyers dislike to sign a con- 
ract BeTehy they must furnish 
. Co. with a record of 
ess, Furthermore they 
mr eae see a point whereby 
if they do not enter into a contract 
they can divert a part and i in some 


s should be ae evidence that 
ry stockholder ought to stand 
irmly by his organization and in 


“ 
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a very short time the pooling plan 


will prove out whether it is right 
er wrong. If it is wrong let us 
do as we have always done and 
make the change unanimously. If 
it is right let us accept it unani- 
mously but whatever we do let us 
not do anything that will allow the 

uyers, especially the smaller buy- 
ers to dictate to your organization 


-what you shall or shall not do.— 


Jane E. Davis, Acting Secretary. 


VALUE OF MILK TO CHILD. 
REN AND ADULTS SHOWN 
IN EXHIBIT 


At the National Dairy Exposi- 
tion in St. Paul, the United States 
Department of Agriculture had as 
a part of its exhibit illustrations 
that showed the value of milk for 
both children and grown-ups. That 
many persons still fail to recog- 
nize the importance of this food 
has been shown by surveys which 
brought out that from 15 to 25 
per cent of school children are un- 
dernourished. 

Even on farms some children 
suffer from a lack of sufficient 
_food of the right kind. It has been 
found that in many rural com- 
munities only about 50 per cent of 
the children get milk every day. 
In a typical agricultural county 
in the Middle West it was found 
by actual count that two out of 
every five school children did not 
drink milk daily, and one out of 
every six was seriously ‘under- 
nourished. 

According to the department, 
teachers report that increased use 
of milk by children makes a great 
improvement in their health, con- 
duct, and scholarship. 


NOTICE TO SHIPPERS 


“The Board of Diréctors have 
taken the following action looking 
toward the handling of surplus 
the next Spring and Summer. 

The dairy organization has al- 
ways had applications during the 
Spring and Summer from _- ship- 
pers who had changed dealers dur- 
ing the Short season and would 
later be turned off. In the Spring 
and Summer these shippers apply 
to the D. C. S, Co. for a place to 
dispose of their milk. The Board 
of Directors have decided that in 
all such cases during the coming 
year they will only place milk at 


a surplus price for a period of six 


months. 

It is also possible the Board of 
Directors will soon take action 
applying the same rule to ship- 
pers who continue to furnish milk 
to dealers not under pooling con- 
tracts and are turned off next 
Spring. 

Producers who are likely to 
come under either of these condi- 
tions should protect themselves 
now by stating their desire to im- 
mediately be placed with dealers 
operating under pooling contracts 
and thus avoiding any chance that 
they will have to accept the sur- 
plus price on all their milk during 
the next Spring and Summer. 


What is worth having is worth 
working for.—King’s Treasuries. 
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“STUNG” 


WHEN THE SUN OF PROSPERITY 
SHINES MUCH GLITTERS THAT IS NOT 
GOLD. ADVERSITY SEPARATES THE 
DROSS FROM THE GOLD. A GREAT NUM. 
BER OF PEOPLE WILL SADLY ADMIT 
THIS IS TRUE. MANY HAVE BEEN 
“STUNG” BY POOR OR WORTHLESS 
‘‘SECURITIES.”’ 


A SAVINGS ACCOUNT IN THIS BANK 
NEVER STINGS. IT GLITTERS IN PROS- 
PERITY AND PANICS AND IS NEVER 
DROSS. IT HOLDS OUT NO FALSE PROM- 
ISES. IT ALWAYS EARNS AN INCOME. 


ALWAYS PLAY SAFE WITH YOUR 
SAVINGS. 


Dollar DaVINgS & Tus! C0. 
Hist Nallonal Bank 


Combined Resources---Over 
Thirty-five Million 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Write For Circular of the 


Mi \ curtis VACUUM MILK CAN 
TM 
ci 


N° device in the dairy industry contributes more to your 
profits than the CURTIS VACUUM MILK 
the can built like.a thermos bottle. 


CAN— 


The old style can—the Can of Yesterday—is rapidly be- 
ing replaced by this new and. better one. It has the endorse- 
ment of prominent dairymen, Boards of Health, organizations 
and individuals interested in the production and care of milk. 
) Write for circular—TODAY} 


INNER CAN 


Liberal proposition to representatives in 
unalloted territory. 


CURTIS MANUFACTURING Co. 


| eo 
Leama 1040 W. 12th St. ERIB, PA. 
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TITLE INSURANCE 


F your farm is worth owning it is worth insuring. Have a 
policy of title insurance made now and be ready for sell- 
ing or borrowing at any time. Write for further in- 

formation. 
THE WARREN Hart MORTGAGE CO. 
38 So. Main Street Warren, Ohio 
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Read the Ads i in the Dairy Reporter 


a 
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DARRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 
Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


Entered as second class matter, April 5, 
1920, at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., un- 
der Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. 
Branch Offices of Publication 


21 B. Chalmers Ave., Youngstown, O. 
509 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Published by 


THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPHRATIVE 
SALES CO. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 


509 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Earl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mer. 


SUBSORIPTION RATES 
Bor Y@ar ...cccccee-cncenccceseceeccensesasncseccasccveres $1.00 


Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date ef publication. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co- operative marketing 


and in no case will activities be undertaken me 


in the general field ef farm publications. 
Our members are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 


The Official aplication of 
The Dairymen’s,Co-operative Sales Co. 
FComRRE shes een WE, Bul apenas R 
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MILK SERVICE IN SCHOOLS 


One of the indirect results ob- 
tained by the efforts of the Dairy 
Council is being seen by the tak- 
ing up of milk service by a num- 
ber of the city schools. This was 
begun by several schools during 
the past year on various bases and 
was so successful and met with 
such general approval on the part 
of the parents and teachers that 
it is receiving a great deal of at- 
tention in many of the schools this 
year. 

A report from the schools of a 
California city where similar milk 
service is being conducted showed 
that the average length of time 
required to complete the course 
in the schools up to the eighth 
grade was between one and one- 
half and two years less for child- 
ren who are receiving the neces- 
sary amount of milk for proper 
nutrition than for those who did 
not, receive this milk service. That 
there is such a close relation be- 
tween proper nutrition in mental 
as well as physical development is 
being testified to by many of the 
teachers and parents of Pitts- 
burgh children. 

At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors last Friday evening this 
matter and its possibilities re- 
ceived considerable attention and 
a suggestion was made that .a 
symposium on this subject be held 
by the Council at which principals, 
teachers, school nurses and: any- 
one interested in such milk serv- 
ice might be allowed to discuss 
among the various groups repre- 
sented by the membership of the 
Dairy Council, producers, distribu- 
tors and consumers the possibili- 
ties and means whereby all of the 
children of the Pittsburgh schools 
might be able to secure the bene- 
fit of such a milk service. 

- The meetings among the dairy- 
men of Ashtabula Co. arranged 
cooperatively by the Farm Bureau, 


DAIRYMEN'S PRICE EELCrEAES | 


The  Dairymen’ s Co- Operative 
Sales Company and Mr. Detwiler, 
of the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council are being attended with 
great interest and in general by | 
large crowds. 

According to the schedule of 
meetings being held thruout the 
county, a meeting will have been 

arranged within reach of practi- 
cally every dairyman by the week 
ending November 11th. 


Not only are these meetings ot~* 
general interest to milk producers 


from the standpoint of discussions 
of better methods of miik produc- 
tion, but they afford an oppor- 
tunity for getting together with 
your neighbors and discussing 
some of the many other problems 
which are facing the dairymen to- 
day. 

The moving pictures being 
shown are of very great educa- 
tional value and form an added 
attraction on the program. 


If arrangements have not al- 
ready been made for meetings in 
your vicinity, have your County 
Agent get in touch with Mr. Det- 
wiler to arrange for similar pro- 
orams. 


PLAN SOME ROUSING MEET- 
INGS 


From now until the first of 
April affords an opportunity for 
local organizations to hold some 
rousing meetings and increase the 
enthusiasm from producers in be- 
half,of their organization, Do not 
allow the next five months to pass 
without some attempt to advance 
the interest of the D. C. S. Co. 


———S—$_ —————— 


EBUILT motoreycles from. $35 and 
up. Harleys and Indians, one-half 
down, balance on easy terms; you can 
operate a motorcycle on less than car 


fare. 
JAMES H. BERNARD CO. 


662 Wilson Ave. Youngstown, oO. 


~ WANTED—Girl to help with house- 
work. Room, board and $5.00 per week. 
Write or inquire of Mrs, HE. A. White, 
1009 Belle Ave., Warren, Ohio. 


LADIES 


have beautiful velvety rug made 
here in town of your old rugs 
and carpets, also colonial rag 
rugs and carpets any size. Drop 
us a card and we will call. No 
deposit required. 


Leon Wagner Rug Mfg. Go 


66 South Prospect Street 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


“Orthopedic Appliances, Abdominal Sup- 

ports, Shoulder Braces, Adjustable Arch 

Lifts, Surgical Corsets, Elastic Hosiery, 
~— Trusses 


y 
Attendant 


SPECIALIST IN MECHANICAL 
TREATMENT OF HERNIA 


7 West Federal St., Upstairs, Opposite 


Wirst National Bank 
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This Guarsaracd. 


WRIGHT Pee ES 
FURNACE 


Direct from Factory, {2- 
stalled Complete Ready 10 Use 


UY this guaranteed Wright 
Pipeless Furnace direct from 
the factory at Youngstown. 

Save dealer’s and middleman’s 

profit. Our own factory trained 

mechanics do the installing. Price 
for the 18 in. size, suitable for 
heating 5 room house, $138.50, in- 
cluding all fittings and labor. Other 
sizes proportionately low. Over 

50,000 in use. 

factories. .. 


We Guarantee to Heat Your 
Home or Money Back 


Throw out your stoves and enjoy 
modern heating methods and genu- 
ine comfort this winter. Hcon- 
omical to fire. Sold on easy pay- 
ments. Ee 


B 


20 im, 6 TOOMS........-.cc0e: 


24 in., 8 to 10 rooms 
26 in., 10 to 12 rooms... 


_ -pipe and pipeless systems. 


THE MAHONING FOUNDRY £0, 


619 Je dace bind AVE. OUI STON Sc 


1868 


Dang S Macca Institute 
WARREN, OHIO = 


The Only University of Music in the World 


pales year See 


dacoda Term Opens Nov. | 
For infobaation and Registration Blankks, Address: en 


LYNN B. DANA, President — 


If you have a farm from 5 to 300 acres that you want to sell 
your price and terms are right, send me full description and e 
location. WATTERS FARM AGENCY, 15 Wick ge 


American Restaurant. 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Rep 


Made by two great 


18 ins 6 -rOOMISS 2 ee 


steneneneaneereranscesreees 


22 in., EPOOMS 22a era nieve 


Write today giving rough layout and description of peta Hotine: 
2 Complete details and literature by return mail. 


We also manufacture the famous Mahoning recirculating 


Mathews Cut- Rate MecicineSiore) 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” : 


Watch For Our Weekly Spc 


116 E. FEDERAL ST. 
ales OPPOSITE PARK THEATRE 


oe Come 


$1358 


EPP LETT PRET Ee HRI PENT BI GEE T HR RE RMN § 


STRATE TRI ASSLT INT IIT IT TTL NE TIT PIE TOE IY LSAT PME LT LS FI 


13, 1922 
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AMERICANS MODERATE CON. 
_ _SUMERS OF DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


HE United States is one of 
the largest milk, butter, 
and cheese producing na- 
tions in the world, ac- 
cording to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, although 
it is not one of the largest export- 
ing countries in any one of these 
three products, nor are Americans 
ereat eaters of dairy products. 

Sweden, which has only one- 
eighteenth of our population, and 
only one-fourteenth of our cows, 
uses 69 gallons of whole milk per 
capita; and Denmark, with about 
three-fourths as many cows, uses 
68 gallons; while the United States 
uses only 43 gallons. 

Not all countries use so much 
as Sweden and Denmark. Of 11 
countries whose per capita: con- 
sumption of whole milk is given 
m the new Handbook of Dairy 
Statistics, the United States comes 
exactly in the middle, with five 
higher and five lower, Sweden and 
Denmark being at the top of the 
list. The lowest is Italy, with a 
consumption of only four gallons 
of whole milk per capita a year; 
and next comes Great Britain with 
22 gallons, or about half.as much 
as our own country. 

Ttaly is about the middle of the 
list of cheese users; and comes 
next to Argentina, which is lowest 
on the list of butter users. The 
United States holds tenth place 
among 13 nations in the per capita 
sonsumption of cheese, and fifth 
place among 13 in butter. Canada 
stands at the head of the list on 
butter, each person in that coun- 
try using 27 pounds a-year, while 
m the United States each person 
uses about 15 pounds. Switzer- 
land heads the list on cheese, us- 
ing 26 pounds; the Netherlands, 
13; Denmark, 12; and the United 
States, ue pounds. 

Denmark and Sweden, which 
nead the list of whole milk users, 
both make dairying one of their 
main lines of business, and have 
one cow for every three or four 
persons. The Swedes put most of 
their product into their own 
mouths, while the Danes, being 
only half as numerous, have a 
700d deal to sell to other people. 
The Americans have seven or eight 
‘imes as many cows as the Swedes 
and Danes together, but fewer in 
proportion to the population. In 
proportion to the number of peo- 
ple, we use a smaller quantity of 
milk and its products than a num- 
ber of other nations. 


Edeson Radio pence 
Adustable Diaphragm Clearance 1% 


We guarantee pemrogm. or your money 
tefunded. The adjustment feature places. er 
phones on a par with the world’s greacest 
Our sales plan climinates dealer's profits and 
fossés from bad accounts, hence the low price. 
= age cannot be made. [mmediaze 

Double 3000 Olim sets, $3784" 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Ciroular Ire: 


Edeson Phone Co. 6 BeachSt.Dent & 


EYESIGHT 
P E R RY SPECIALIST 


_ WARREN, OHIO 


DAIRYMEN’S PRIOE REPORTER 


NO WALLS DISTURBED 


The Best Pipeless Furnace 
Made Today Complete 


Be INCH veicspecs sevocecteetotiascsavneses $ 74.17 
ZOZINICMI sc ostitecccsyjuse¥ercssoeeeeavec 84.90 
Bae INCI eee: ov cpcdamaWote etecteteeaes 99.36 
DA SIT CD eis Sisscd can detec ove eh eecees 114.75 
Di VNC Haren betcssthteecssee Sin casewen 149.00 


Write for circular 


Marquard Furnace Co. 


Youngstown, 0. 


Tot tt 


FARMS: 


a 

a 

a 

| List your farm with us. If you 
@ want to buy property on easy 
=] terms—see us or write. 

a 


= LOANS 


We have money to loan on your 
property on long time. 


INSURANCE 


We write ALL kinds of insurance 


& 
e 
a 
= 
| ae 
= policies. 


es 


% 
a The Jefferson Real Estate Co. 
a 


JEFFERSON, OHIO 
{ERY 4 9 1 
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See eee eee 


Radio Shop : 


No. 6 Arcade * 
WARREN, OHIO 


We-carry a complete line of 
parts—for making up your own 
set—with free instructions for 
assembling them. Complete 
sets carried in stock. Mail 
orders given prompt attention. 


‘Get Interested in Radio—It Will 
Thrill You’’ 
we 


DAYTON BLISS 
The Qualified Auctioneer 


A Graduate with 12 Years’ 
Experience 


NUTWOOD, OHIO 


.The desire of appearing to be wise, 
often prevents our becoming so. 


i 
yet fed with bod. roughages, 
you" can pong at. current ‘ae 


Cay pe NN = eae + 
cei RovUCTS RE BE CORN GLUTEN rf ob 
Parnas ones > LFICES-HEW YOR d ‘ ; 
1M MINIMUM.23.0 
“Fbpe pill 10 
z,_, CORNGLUTE 


LEASE ENDS SOON 
THE SELLING OF THIS BIG STOCK OF 


Fine Clothing, Furnishings, Shoes 
IS NOW UNDER WAY 


Lot of Men’s Overcoats selling now for 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00 


formerly worth three times these prices. Some genuine Chin- 
chillas ineluded in above. Sizes 33 to 36. ° 


Lot of Boys’ Suits and Overcoats selling for 


$2.50, $3.00, $4.00 and $5.00 
formerly worth from $6.00 up to $16.00 


Remember, we handle everything a man or boy wears and 
everything is reduced to sell immediately. 


THE LEHNERD, SHERIDAN, KANE CO. 


243 East Federal Street 


Lime and Phosphorus Are 
Vital to Dairy Animal 


IME and phosphorus, al- 
though they are found in 
relatively small quanti- - 


ties in feeds, have a great 
deal to do with milk production 
and building up the body of the 
unborn calf. If the cow does not — 
have enough of these elements in’ 
her ration she will draw on the 
supply in her body for a time, and 
heavy producers commonly do’ 
this. Therefore, says the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
it is a good practice to feed cows 
well when they are running low 
in milk yield “and when they are 
dry, so that they may store up 
these elements as well as others in 
their bodies for use when the large 
demand is made. 


The common view is that dry - 


cows- need only enough feed for 


maintenance, but experiments car- - 


ried on by the department show 
that this is not-true. The cow is 
a milk-manufacturing plant, and, 
like many factories, she must have 
a reserve supply of materials to 
draw on when*heavy demands are 
made. 
fed when dry and has stored up 
this reserve is able to produce 
more on full feed than a cow that 
was given only a maintenance ra- 
tion during that resting period. 
In this way a cow can utilize her 
‘capacity the year round although 
she may not be giving milk all the 
time. 

In keeping up the necessary 
lime and phosphorus supply it is 
well to keep in mind the fact that 
certain feeds are richer than oth- 
ers in these elements. The feeds 
which contain the most lime are 
the legume hays, which include 
cowpea, alfalfa, soy bean, the 
clovers, and some others. Of those 
mentioned ‘cowpea hay contains 
the most lime, and the others. are 
named here in the order of their 
richness in lime. The lime content 
of hay depends to a great extent 
on its quality. Leafy alfalfa hay 
contains more lime than coarse, 
stemmy hay, and the same is prob- 
ably true of other hays. 

The common dairy feeds that 
contain the most phosphorus are 
wheat bran, cottonseed meal, 
standard wheat middlings, and 
linseed meal, in the order given. 
Less common feeds that are high 
in phosphorus are, in order, se- 
same-oil cake, rice polish, buck- 
wheat middlings, rice bran, sun- 
flower-seed cake, rapeseed cake, 
buckwheat bran, and malt sprouts. 

No grain or other concentrate 
contains anywhere near so much 
lime as the legume hays; and no 
kind of roughage contains phos- 
phorus in quantities comparable to 
those found in the concentrates 
mentioned above. Grass hays, corn 
silage, and corn products with the 
possible exception of those made 
from the germs are low in both 
lime and. phosphorus. 


F. W. THOMPSON 
General Auctioneer 
Res., Phone 2075-L_ 


Res. 432 Stiles Ave Warren, Ohio 


Here is your opportunity to insure {:« 
against embarrassing errorsin spelling, |s= 
pronunciation and,“poor choice of an 
words. Know themeaning of puzzling |[:2 
war terms. Increase your efficiency, |#= 
which results in power and success. 


| . WEBSTER'S 4 
:NEW INTERNATIONAL |: 


DICTIONARY is an all-know- |# 
ing teacher, a universal question {#3 
answerer, made to meet your | 
needs. It is in daily use by |: 
hundreds of thousands of suc- |# 
cessful men and women the world over. [is 
400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Il- {3% 
lustrations. 12,000 Biographical En- [55 
tries.. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. {s: 

GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) 

, Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 


WRITE for Specimen Pages. FREE 
Pocket Maps if you name this paper. 


G. & C. MERRIANM CO., 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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A cow that has been well ° r 
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ABUNDANCE 
OF MONEY 


5 1-2 and 6 per cent interest 
35 and 40 Year Loans 
Over $500,000.00 

Approved Farm Loans 


Prompt Service -:- No Delays 
x 


/ 


Call -:- Phone Write 


C. I. PONTIUS 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Phones 2620 & 2621 
153 South Park Avenue 
WARREN, OHIO 
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Bell Main 1986 <a 


Pa LATABLE fs 
UNIFORM- 


ECONOMICAL-Zeey 
| Miu PropooTiGn tut 
| LABOR SAVING-4%s 
-Foou PRroor- he ‘ 
AL PROFITS -Gf' 


Ask any EX] : vert 
to check up Cow Chow 


—and he will be sure to. put 
down the same answersas these. 
Cow Testers, County Agents, and 
Practical Dairymen all come to one con- 
clusion—that Purina Cow Chow (sold — 
in checkerboard bags only) makes more 
milk at less cost per gallon. This is be- 
cause it is a ration that checks up right 
in every point. Furthermore— 


THE PAIL TELLS THE TARB 


‘The cows like Cow Chow and it keeps 
them in good condition. Give your cows 
a chance to make a test. Absolute milk 
record proof may be obtained. We will 
furnish milk-record sheets. Telephone 
us nNOoW, 


pe CHONG 


1516 Market St. —YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO — : 
Auto 7321: 


ys 


~ Buy your Radio Supplies 
3% NOW before the rush begins. 
Have your set working when 
the cool nights come. Write 
for catalogue. - 


Mahoning Radio Co. 
Main 6400 
1929 Market at Evergreen 
: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Se ae ce cS oe Bc Si ie Sic Se Oe ice Se Se eS oe eh Se 


To be conscious that you are ignor- 
ant is a great step to knowledge. 


Do you read the ads? 


Pemiomives pie ee - 


i ‘ 7 

es We earry in stock-the best grades of a 

a 

= ALL KINDS OF LUMBER 

a WALL BOARDS, ROOFING, SASH AND DOORS 

a GLASS, FRAMES. es: 

# If you are needing anything in our line it will pay you t to. 
- see us before you buy. 

a 

7 The Western Reserve Lumber Co. 

= LUMBER DEALERS ' 

i Yards at 

= Warren Girard | 
Niles Newton Folig : 
a 5 
il 


| $500, 000 0 or Farm ‘oul 


We can loan at 5$% on your farm during the months of Octobees 
November and December. Make your application now, loans closed in- 

~ order applied for. Come in and talk it over. Let us make your ab-_ 
~ stracts or certificate of title. ae 


THE WESTERN RESERVE MORTGAGE “AND 
aes ABSTRACT CO. 


201-2-8-4 Second National Building Ce OHI 


Dairymen’s Price Reporter ads. reach the people 
are the ges of national prosper 


COMFORT FOR COWS 


oe 


f the country, cows will-be kept 
: the stables at pang and at least 


ndings for dairy cattle are ex- 
dingly important. The chief 
s entering into comfort and 
ae are light, air-space, 


‘There should be at least four 
mare feet of window glass for 
eh stall or stanchion in the 
able. Windows should be well 
distributed so that all parts of the 
stable are lighted. At least 500 
cubic feet of air-space are neces- 
sary: for each animal, so that every 
one may secure an adequate sup- 7 
ply of air. In very cold climates 
re than 800 cubic feet of air 
cow is liable to result in a cold 
stable, but under ordinary condi- 
tions the air space may be as high 
as 1,000 cubic feét per animal. 
Of course sufficient | air-space 
alone i is not enough, The air must 
be changed frequently so that 
fresh air is available. This should 
be done without causing drafts of 
old air on the cows, or unduly 
lowering the temperature of the 
stable. In cold regions, a system 
of intake and outlet flues is neces- 
sary to accomplish proper venti- 
lation. 
air may be admitted through win- 
dows hinged at the bottom and 
tipping inward. Any successful 
ventilating system must admit 
fresh air in a manner that will not - 
chill the cow, and provide a means 
of removing foul air. 
Cows should be plentifully sup- 
plied with clean bedding, for both 
comfort and cleanliness. Animals 
should not be kept in crowded 
quarters, for the same reason. 
“Dairy i inspectors, in calling these 
matters to the attention of dairy- 
en, may make it. plain that they 
“only encourage sanitation but 
30 promote the efficiency and 
economy of milk production. Com- 
rt, light, and fresh air are ene- 
ies of animal distress and dis- 


ough the feeding of the herd 
d the care of the product. These 
blems are discussed in United 
tes Department of Agriculture 
letin 1097, The Effect of ae 


‘The flavor and odor of silage, 
ording to the results of the in- 
tigation, are largely imparted 
0 milk through the body of the 
cow, and silage that has been fed 
hour before milking is so 
kly absorbed that its taint is 
eernible in the milk. It should 
d immediately after milking 
t dairyman. wishes to’ avoid 
parting an odor to the milk. 

ime silage must be fed in 


> 


In warmer places, fresh - 


controlled to a. great extent, 


a0 a = 


smaller amounts, as it affects the 
milk more than corn silage. 


The bad odors imparted by sil- 
age may be greatly diminished by 
prompt and careful aeration of the 
warm milk. Some milk is im- 
proved in flavor by the feeding of 
silage. The results show that sil- 
age odors in the barn air have 
little effect on the flavor and odor 
of the milk, but the department 
advises . that good ventilation 
should not be lost sight of. 

Cream from silage-tainted milk 
retains the flavors and odors more 
tenaciously than the milk itself. 
Condensed milk made from it has 
a less perceptible silage flavor than 
the milk from which it was made. 

Copies of the bulletin may be 
had from the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Notice to Wagon and 
Buggy Owners 


We have a fine line of buggy wheels 
and light wagon wheels, axles, springs, 
fifth wheels and irons of all kinds for 
buggies and wagons. Shafts, both heavy 
and light, buggy bodies, cushion 
springs at reasonable prices. Two sec- 
ond-hand vans, one heavy truck wagon, 
one closed cab for two ton Master 
Truck. We also build special truck 
bodies of all kinds. We cut down solid 
truck wheels to pneumatics, ean fur- 
nish all kinds of new truck wheels. 
Buggys and wagons repaired and paint- 
ed. Springs for 2 to & ton trucks at 
very low prices. 


Give us a call when in town and see 
for yourself. 
rubber buggy tires. 


Kuhns Carriage Co. 


554 Hilker St. Youngstewn, O. 
Near Oakhill Cemetery 
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Ss. P. DRAKE = 
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ART GLASS MIRRORS 


The only exclusive glass company be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Oleveland. This 
fact should be conclusive evidence that 
we can handle your wants in a prompt 
and satisfactory manner. 


| GLAS 
The Youngstown Mirror 
| & Art Glass Co. 

* 


Auto. Phone 7151 
Bell Phone, Main 7988 
655 Market Street 


BEVELING AND SILVERING 
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Can furnish and put on 
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FILLED MILK HEARINGS 
BEFORE SUB-COMMITTEE 


it out from under this bill, because 
everybody knows that chocolate is not 
in semblance or imitation of milk, 
and yet that it contains less fats than 
is required under the pure food laws 
of the United States. It is not in sem- 
blance of milk, but it is just skimmed 
milk with a little cocoa, the refuse of 
chocolate—as Mr. Voigt himself said 
in his testimony before this commit- 
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Education That Pays 


Every young man and woman 
should have a business education. 


Courses in Bookkeeping, Sten- 
ography, Typewriting, Secretarial 
and Business organization and 
Accounting. 


Phone or write us for further 
information. 


ENTER ANYTIME 


THE 


Hall Business University 


124 BH. Federal St. Youngstown, O. 
Main 1203—Auto 76384 
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| Radio 


Tube receiving sets without a 
storage battery. 


- FOR THE FARM 


Detectors and amplifiers oper- 
ate on a single dry cell. 
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OUR PRICES ARE RIGHT 


~The Yahrling-Rayner 


Piano Co. 
254 West Federal Street 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Quality Paints 


AT MONEY-SAVING PRICES 


INLAND LEAD CO’S. GUAR- 
ANTEED HOUSE PAINT 


* 

Ineluding outside white, $2.25 
per gallon; barn paint, red and 
gray, $1.65 per gallon. 


Moser’s Paint Store 


1101 West Rayen Ave. 
_Bell, Main 1209 Auto 6609 


Youngstown, Ohio 
‘1 VR AY 
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¢ Full line of typewriters, all makes from $25 up. Agents for Oliver 
and Remington Portable. Supplies for all machines. 


We repair all makes. 


YOUNGSTOWN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
28 W. Boardman Bt. 


Main 889 


Youngstown, Ohio 


tee—added, and yet that product can 
be sold under this bill. So can all 
the other dessicated and dried skim- 
med milks; and there are many of 
them on the market, as we will show 
you. 

The bill further says, “Any fat or 
oil other than milk fats.” Why did 
they limit to that? To get Hebe off 
the market. 

You _ will recall that a Mr. Gersten- 
berger, I think his name is, of Cleve- 
land, who represents a baby food 
called “S. M. A.,” came and said they 
had made peace with the proponents 
of this bill—I think upon the ques- 
tioning of the chairman himself—be- 
cause it was to be sold in drug stores 
and would not be sold on grocery 
shelves; it would be sold in places 
where paregoric and other quieting 
stuffs for ‘babies and. children are 
sold. They made peace, and yet they 
had in that fats and oils other than 
milk fats; and yet he said to you, in 
answer to your question, that they 
had agreed with the proponents— 
that is, with the attorneys for the 
Borden Co. and with this young prince 
of lobbyists for the milk producers’ 
association, that they might get under 
the wire—. 

Mr. Bryan: I ask Mr. Urion if he 
would nominate himself as the king 
of lobbyists? 

Mr. Urion: I will answer that be- 
fore I get through, and I will define 
what a lobbyist is, too. 


Mr. Bryan: All right, sir. 

Mr. Urion: It is one that has ac- 
cess to and gets the original records 
from committees and takes them 
around the country in his propaganda 
work. 

Mr. Bryan: That is your definition? 

Mr. Urion: It is. 


With all the testimony that is be- 
fore the House committee on this bill 
—and by the way, this bill, H. R. 8086, 
was substituted for the original Voigt 
bill, which seemed to me to be a pro- 
per method of regulation, which was 
an amendment to the pure-food law— 
all of the testimony by the scientific 
men produced even by the proponents 
of this bill showed that the ingredi- 
ents of Hebe—skimmed milk and co- 
coanut fat—were both healthful, nu- 
tritious articles of food; and yet, upon 
the floor of the House, with no word 
of testimony to support it, but, on 
the contrary, every iota of evidence 
showed that it was not a deleterious 
article of food but that it was a 
wholesome, healthful food, this bill 
was amended by adding the words 
“and as such is an adulterated and 
deleterious article of food, and when 
marketed as such constitutes a fraud 
upon the public.” 

I want to read, going back to the 
Bordens again, an editorial in the 
New York Commercial, which is @ 
trade paper published in New York 
City: 

“The Bore Co. confesses. Not 
with any idead of helping any particu- 
lar concern, but as a matter of truth 
and justice, the New York Commer- 
cial has steadily opposed the legisla- 
tion sought in the various States, and 
now in Congress, to prohibit the use 
of so-called filled milk. This com- 
pound is made up of about 92 to 94- 
per cent skimmed milk, to which has 
been added 6 or 8 per cent vegetable 
fat, usually coconut oil.’ 

In many instances, ow ey Sag it is 
peanut oil. 

“It is a wholesome prodiieé: It has 
been approved by the New York board 
of health, by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and the United States Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, and other authori- 
ties. It is intended for use in bak- 
ing and cooking, and is so labeled, 
with the additional legend that it is 
not to be used for infants’ food. 

“Nevertheless, there has been a tre- 
mendous campaign waged against it, 
and a Bill, known as the Voigt bill, 
has passed the House and is now be- 
fore the Senate for action. The bill 
make the declaration that ‘these prod- 


Eight 


ucts are adulterated and deleterious 
articles of food.’ Laws can not alter 
facts, and even if the law says these 
“-products are adulterated and deleter- 
jous articles of food, that does not 
make them so. 


“We have insisted all along that 
there was some ulterior purpose be- 
hind this attempted legislation, which 
could only be an effort to stifle com- 
petition. We have hinted that the 
large condensed milk interests were 
-at the back of it, and our information 
was that the Borden people were do- 
ing everything they could to put these 
competitors out of business. We do 
not expect the Borden Co. to come out 
flat-footed and say so, however, but 
that is exactly what they have done. 
The official record of the hearing be- 
fore the House committee contains 
the following: 

“‘The Borden Co. wishes to go on 
record before this committee as be- 
ing in favor of legislation which will 
regulate or prohibit the sale of milk 
compounds * * * because it is the 
most -unfair kind of competition 
among the milk manufacturers. * * * 
If Congress or the several States do 
not do something to stop this com- 
petition, our company may be com- 
pelled, as a matter of necessity to 
meet competition, to go into the man- 
ufacture of it.’ ” 

Bear in mind now about this choco- 
late malted milk, which was then al- 
ready and had been for a long time 
on the market, but the bill was so 
camouflaged that is was not included. 


“What the ordinary observer would 
like to know is why Congress should 
exert itself to pull the Borden Co.’s 
chestnuts out of the fire. If it is an 
adulterated and deleterious article of 
food, then how can the Borden Co. 
_ justify its present virtuous attitude 
by the announcement that it will itself 
enter into the manufacture of this 
same adulterated and deleterious arti- 
cle of food? The Borden Co. sells the 
Eagle Brand of condensed milk, which 
has a deserved reputation as a whole- 
some article of food. It is composed 
of approximately 60 per cent of milk 
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and 40 per cent cane sugar.” 
40 per cent cane sugar.” 

As a matter of fact, it contains 42 
per cent of cane sugar. 

“It is. a combination of milk and 
sugar. No one has ever questioned 
the wholesomeness of milk and sugar, 
either separately or in combination. 
Filled milk is a combination, as al- 


ready stated, of skimmed”milk and co-— 


conut oil. No one questions the 
wholesomeness of either of these. 
Why, then, should the Borden Co. ex- 
pect Congress to allow it to combine 
certain wholesome ingredients while 
denying a similar right to a competi- 
tor? It is not the function of Con- 
gress to take part in trade wars that 
do no harm to the public. 


“It is doubtful if the courts would 
sustain the law if it were passed. The 
law would be stating that which was 
not true as a basis for the existence 
of the law itself. The law would in 
fact be predicated on a lie, for.a lie 
is a false statement with intent to 
deceive. Those who added the amend- 
ment that the product was an adulter- 
ated and deleterious article of food 
knew that they were making a false 
statement with intent to deceive. No 
amount of statute law can alter or 
amend the natural law. Chemistry is 
an. exact science. It is natural law. 
If the combination of skimmed milk 
and coconut oil produces no chemica\ 
change in these ingredients one time, 
it will not at another, and unless there 
is a chemical change the combination 
can not be harmful, because the in- 
gredients themselves are harmless. 
The courts will not uphold a lie, even 
if Congress tells it.” 

Senator, you were not here when I 
started to read this editorial from 
the New York Commercial of Friday, 
July 7. The New York Commercial is 
a trade paper which has referred to 
the fact that a trade war exists be- 
tween the Borden Co. and the Hebe 
Co., and I made some statement in the 
record which you. may refer to, in 
which we charge that it is a trade 
fight, and that a smoke screen has 
been thrown about on the baby ques- 


sion! so that Congréss may see its way 
clear to pass the law. 


I want to say something now about 


Borden’s Eagle brand of condensed - 


milk. It contains 42 per cent of sugar. 

Mr. Bryan: Mr, Chairman, may I 
interrupt? The Borden Co. does not 
object a bit in the world to this dis- 


cussion, but is it relevant to the pres- 


ent inquiry? 

_ Mr. Urion: | It is relevant to the 
present inquiry because we propose to 
take up and show— 

Senator Kendrick: I think the wit- 
ness ought to be allowed to go ahead. 
Mr. Urion (continuing): That it is 
filled milk; that it is not filled with 
the fats from milk. ‘We are going to 


show also that when cane sugar gets 


‘into the human intestine it generates 
alcohol. The charge has been made 
that we are poisoning babies because 
this product of ours does not contain 
wvitamine A; it merely lacks this one 
ingredient ;and yet if it shall be es- 
tablished that cane sugar introduced 
into the upper intestine produces al- 
cohol, how much more dangerous it 
is to feed the Hagle brand of milk to 
babies, and it is a food that is used 
for baby feed. 

Furthermore, we expect to show by 
scientific men that the question of vit- 
amines in whole milk varies accord- 
ing to the feed of the cow; that in the 
wintertime whole milk does not con- 
tain any more vitamines than skimmed 
milk does in the summertime. It is 


~ already in the record to some extent 


that all of vitamine A is not taken 
from skimmed milk, but that about 50 
per cent of it, so far as the scientists 
are able to discover, still remains in 
skimmed milk. - 

Senator Kendrick, in your absence I 
called attention to the fact, if I may 
‘divert for a moment, to the adroitness 
jwith which this Voigt bill is drawn. 
It refers to any milk, cream, or skim- 
Jmed milk which has been blended or 
compounded with any fats or oils oth- 
er than milk fats so that the result- 
ant product is an imitation or sem- 
blance of milk, cream, etc. I made the 
statement that ‘there are at least a 
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half ozen Faanads milk forodects on 
the matket which are made wholly of 
skimmed milk. Some of them have 
sugar added. Some few others—I be- 
lieve this product that is manufac 
tured in Cleveland, which has pas 
the muster of the proponents of th 
bill, the Borden interests, and the 
milk producers’ association, has co 
liver oil in it. Those skimmed-mil 
products do not come within the pu 
view of this bill. In fact, it is s 
drawn that they do not come withi 
it. Certain skimmed milk products, 
which there are a number upon th 
market, do not come within the pu 
view of this bill. Neither does -th 
chocolate malted milk which is_p 
out by the Bordens, which is skimme 
milk, a little sugar, and no chocolat 
but cocoa shells, colored with coco 
shells, which gives it a brown colo 
and takes it out from under the pur- 
view of this bill. It is also recom-= 
mended for the feeding of infants an 
children, and we shall produce befor 
the committee this afternoon or 
some later date the advertising mat 
which is put up in the grocery stores 
lauding this product. It is very ca 
fully kept out of this bill. 

‘We charge, and we shall be able 
support it, I believe, by testimony, 
before the hearing is completed, th 
this is, as stated by the witness who 
preceded me, class and sectional leg 
islation. Second, we shall show t 
it is sponsored by certain organi 
dairy interests, backed by the Borden 
Co., for their own selfish gains at the 
consumers? expense. 


(Continued in Next Issue) ~ 


GRATEFUL SON 


“My boy,” said the millionaire le 
turing hig son on the importance Oo! 
economy, “when I was your ag 


layers.” 

“I’m proud of you, father,” answ 
ed his offspring; “if it “hadn't bee 
for your pluck and perseverance 
might have had to do someting 
that sort myself. He —Irish- World. 
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the average milk production 


was 464 gallons, which is 
uivalent to 3,990 pounds, or a little 
than two tons. Five cows on the 
farm of the Pennsylvania State College 
have just completed a record averaging 
“tons of milk for the past year. It 
costs but a little more to keep a cow 
that will produce nine tons of milk than 
t does to keep ene that will produce 
, and it is certain that the present 
umber of cows in Pennsylvania could 
duce three times as much milk as 
ey do at the present time. 
pparent that alteration of the condi- 
s of milk production will alter the 
oduction, and the ideal alteration of 
se conditions will favorably alser 
production. 

a he co-operative cow testing associa- 
ions, which have been organized by 
“extension workers of Penn State, 
@ succeeded in doing much toward 
alteration of those conditions. They 
e offered the opportunity of replac- 
- the herd with higher producing 
mals, and they have shown an in- 
ase in the average production per 
fw in practically every case where the 
iation has been kept running for 
‘number of years. One association in 
eration four years has shown an in- 
ase of 1234 pounds of milk and 76 
nds of fat. 

f the average production of the cows 
ennsylvania were to be increased 
234 pounds, we should have the 
amount of milk as at present with 
474 fewer cows. An increase of 76 


he 1,000,000 cows of the State. At 
cents a pound, this would mean an 
ed income of about $30,000,000 a 
to the dairymen of the State. _ 
ut it is not through the cow-testing 
ociations alone that the dairy in- 
ty of Pennsylvania has been bene- 
ed by extension and experimental 
carried on by the Pennsylyania 


ers of Pennsylvania. Twenty-one 


ICCORDING to the last census, 


of the cows of Pennsylvania | 


It is> 


College in cooperation’ with the 
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outstanding value have done much to- 


“ward raising the quality of the herds 


on the farms of the State. 
Improving Dairy Herds 


Several carloads of purebred dairy 
eattle have been imported and widely 
distributed over the farms of Penn- 
sylvania and these have shown the 
value of purebreds over grades from the 
standpoint of production. Feeding, 
judging and junior dairy cattle and 


milk testing clubs have also ocgupied 


the extension workers: and dairy spe- 
cialists of the School of Agriculture of 
the Pennsylvania State College and 
have done muck toward increasing the 
average production of mik per cow and 
the improvement of that milk. 


In order that work of this nature may 
become more far-reaching, and _ that 
activities similar to it carried on by 
other departments of theeCollege may 
come to occupy the position of import- 


“ance they deserve, a program of ex- 


pansion has been instituted. 


Pennsylvania is.to have a state uni- 
versity—an institution for 10,000 stud- 
ents to cap her public educational sys- 
tem—if the plans of President John M. 
Thomas, of the Pennsylvania State 
College are accomplished. Faced during 
the past few years with the necessity 
of turning away as many boys and 
girls as it was able to admit, and con- 
fronted by the fact that every state to 
the west and south of Pennsylvania has 
its own state university, the State Col- 
lege now plans to assume, as quickly as 
ean be arranged, the name of State 
University and to accommodate event- 
ually more than three times its present 
number of students. 


Penn State is, in all but name, al- 
ready a university. With schools of 
agriculture, engineering, mining, nat- 
ural science, and liberal arts, and de- 
partments of home economies, military 
science and tactics, and physical edu- 
cation and athletics, it lacks little that 
the well known type of American uni- 
versity comprises. For some years it 
has given advanced degrees to men 
completing graduate work, and now 


vate rooms, 


for the first time it has a graduate 
school. 

The present proposal does not con- 
template the immediate construction of 


“a plant to accommodate an undergradu- 


ate enrollment of 10,000 young men and 
women, but it is hoped that, as the 
result of the emergency building fund 
campaign for $2,000,000 the State 
Legislature. may be influenced to pro- 
vide other facilities not included with- 
in that fund, for its State. institution 
of higher learning. 

The immediate purpose is to raise a 
fund to provide necessary health, wel- 
fare, and residence buildings for the 
students. One of the first buildings to 
be. constructed is to be a new Penn 
State Hospital, the gift of the Potato 
Growers of Pennsylvania. This will 
have 30 beds, including wards and pri- 
isolation pavilion, labora- 
tories, X-Ray, operating and anesthesia 
rooms, and all other facilities of a 
medical and surgical institution to pro- 
vide for the needs of 3200 students. 
The present hospital is greatly out of 
date and has but eight beds available 
for students taken ill at the college. 
The potato growers have agreed to 
raise $150,000 for this new hospital. 

The other buildings that are to be 
built from the funds to be raised are 
residence groups for men and women, 
physical education buildings for both 
sexes, a Varsity Hall, and a students’ 
union or social hall. The only dormi- 
tory for the young men at the college 
at the present time is the administra- 


tion building, and this has been con-— 


demned as unsafe. Men not able to 
secure rooms there and not provided 
for in the fraternity houses are obliged 
to accept whatever accommodations the 
townspeople can offer them, There are 
to be ten residence groups, six for men 
and four for women. Eight of these 
groups will be provided by the cam- 
paign, one having already been provided 
for by the State Legislature. Each 
group will be composed of three separ- 
ate units and will accommodate 100 


persons. 
The physical education buildings 
which will be among the largest of 
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What the Pennsylvania State College Is Doing for a Pennsylvania State 


their kind in the country will give to 
Penn State material facilities commen- 
surate with the important place that 
the physical welfare of the student 
occupies in the State College curricu- 
lum. The Armory, which at present is 
the only accommodation of this sort, 
was built at a time when the student 
population was but one-tenth of its 
present total. The buildings for men 


J 


and for women will have swimming 
pools, gymnasiums, lockers and _ the 
other apparatus of a _ well-equipped 


recreational unit. The men’s building 
will be over 400 feet long and will have 
facilities for at least 5,000 persons. 

For student meetings and for extra 
fraternity activities a Penn State 
Union, or social hall, will be made out 
of Old Main, the money for this struc- 
ture having been pledged by the student 
body itself. This building, which is 
the oldest on the campus, will be en- 
tirely remodeled. It will have dining 
rooms, a cafeteria, a library, study hall, 
a theatre to seat 800, and other facili- 
ties of a club. 

And finally, the fund will provide a 
Varsity Hall, to replace the present 
Track House. In this will be housed 
the college athletes during the training 
season. With bed rooms for 75 men, 
dining and living rooms, study quarters 
and library it will be the chief unit of 
the men’s residence group and will 
stand south of the football gridiron on 
New Beaver Field. 

For a half century Penn State has 
been a college supported by the State 
and the Federal governments. With no 
tuition fee to be paid by residents of 
Pennsylvania, the college has, in re- 
cent years, had more applicants than it 
could admit, During the past year, in 
all its courses it gave resident instruc- 
tion to over 5,000 and extra mural in- 
struction to over 13,000 students. Yet 
it has not had the necessary funds to 
increase its plant to such size as seem- 
ed necessary. 

‘<The recent legislature’’, said Presi- 
dent Thomas, in his inaugural address a 
year ago, ‘‘was asked for $2,885,000 for 
buildings urgently needed, a sum much 
too small, considering that we are ten 
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years behind institutions in other 
states, but we received only $250,000. 
To accept the result is to stand prac- 
tically still for two years.’’ 

It was because of this situation that 
Dr. Thomas proposed a referendum on 
the problem. The matter should be 
placed before the public, he suggested, 
and he recommended that: the emer- 
geney building fund campaign be 
started. 

“Can we afford,’’ necked Dr, Thomas, 
‘¢to say to the youth of this state. ‘If 
you had been born in Ohio or Wisconsin, 
you might have attended a magnificent 


university provided by the state. If” 


you were a citizen of Utah or Arizona, 
the state university doors would swing 
open to you. But you had the misfor- 
tune to-be born in Pennsylvania, and 
Pennsylvania was too poor to follow the 
example of the twenty-three other 
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states and develop its land-grant col- 
lege into a real university.’ 
believe that it is the will of the people 
of this great Commonwealth that such 
answer should be returned to its ambi- 


tious youth. 


‘(We cannot be consistent in our 
democracy if we are to say to the boys 
and girls, ‘You may gg through the 
elementary school at public expense and 
you may advance through the high 
school, but if you wish to go to college, 
you must pay a large tuition fee or beg 
for a scholarship at the hand of some 
wealthy benefactor.’ 


“The only right and American 
method is an institution which may be 
‘freely attended by the boy from the 
humblest home and the boy who is born 
to privilege and opportunity. Penn- 
sylvania should have its own State 
University.’? 


Has Your Dealer Signed A Pooling Contract ? 


HE following list contains the 
names of milk dealers who 
have signed pooling contracts 
up to November 10th and 

whom it may be considered are cooper- 

ating with milk producers thru their 
organization. This list will be pub- 
lished each issue with such changes as 

may occur. Members of the D. C. S. 

Company who ship to other dealers 

should take some action to make this 

list complete. , It has a whole lot to do 
with the price of milk during the next 
few months. Let’s see how much in- 
terest and loyalty can be had in this 

matter, and remember, the D. C. S. 

Company can provide a market for 

every member with a dealer who will 

recognize the organization. 


District No. I 


pea | 
| 


Rieck-MeJunkin Dairy Company— 

Pittsburgh, Pa. : 

Hermes-Groves Dairy Co.—Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 

Harmony Creamery Co.—Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 

Allegheny Dairy Co.—N. S.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Albion Milk Co. “pittheh, Pa. 

William Colteryahn—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Charles Giger—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilkinsburg Dairy Co.—Wilkinsburg, 

Pa. 

Shadyside Milk Depot—Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 

Hazel-Glenn Milk Co.—Hazelwood, 

Pa. 

J. L. Concelman—S. §., Pittsburgh, 

Pa; 

East End Dairy CoE. E., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Sewickley Sanitary 
wickley, Pa. 

Menzie Dairy Company—McKeesport, 

Pa. 

A. M. Bishoff Dairy Co.—Braddock, Pa. 
Lewis & Fox—Braddock, Pa. 
Standard Dairy Co.—Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Stauffer Milk Co.—Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Peerless Milk Company—Htna, Pa. 
Bessemer Dairy Co,—E. Pittsburgh, 

Pa, 

Hutman & J Shale Atigatpns. Pa. 

B. Sciavitch—413 Third Ave., 
stead, Pa. 

Stauffer Dairy—Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Hd. Kircher—Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Milk Co.—Se- 


Home- 


District No, II 


Isaly Dairy Co.—Youngstown, O: 

Youngstown ‘Sanitary Milk Co.— 
Youngstown, O. 

Henry Dieter—Youngstown, O. 

Liberty Creamery Co.—Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

John Smith—Poland, Ohio. 

Ohio Pure Milk Co.—Youngstown, O. 

C. C, Persing—Girard, Ohio. 

W. BR. Ruhlman & Son—Youngstown, 
Ohio: 

Madden & Hubbard—Niles, Ohio, 

Hall R. Magee—Warren, Ohio, 

Addicott & Faler—Warren, Ohio. 

Trumbull Creamery Co.—Warren, O. 

J. W. Trube—Warren, Ohio. 

John Rischer—Warren, Ohio. 

J. R. Biery—Warren, Ohio. 

J. A. Ratliff—Warren, Ohio. 

Earl Waymire—749 Pleasant Ave., 
Warren, Ohio. 

Goldenglow Dairy Co.—Girard, Ohio. 

Crescent Dairy Co.—Youngstown, O. 


District No. III 


United Dairy Co.—Wheeling, W. Va. 


Cloverdale Dairy Co—wWheeling, W. 
Va. 
Ohio 
Ferry, Ohio. 
District No. IV 


H. E. Wahl—Ashtabula, Ohio. 

M. V. Koykka—Ashtabula, 0. — 

L. R. Stroup—Ashtabula, O. 

Harmony Creamery Co.—Ashtabula 
Harbor, Ohio. 

Chas. J. Reynolds, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


District No. V 


Carnation Milk Products Co.—Saeger- 
town, Pa. 

Carnation Milk Produets Co.—Sandy 
Lake, Pa. - 

Helvetia Milk Condensing Co— 
Minerva, Ohio. 


THANKS FOR THE HICKORY NUTS 


On behalf of the office force we take 
this occasion to thank Mr. Jos. Breslyn, 
of Rome Local, for the box of hickory 
nuts. They arrived safe, but the girls 
are all complaining of how hard the 
hammer comes down on < the. 
Miss Davis says she has some more good 
friends and soon expects sweet cider 
and walnuts. 


i cannot © 


Valley Dairy Co—Martins ~ 


fingers. » 
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$900, 000.00 for ee ia 


We can loan at 53% on your farm during the- panes of ‘paces 
ber, January and February. Make your application now, loans closed — 
in order applied for. Come in and talk it over. Let us make your - 
abstracts or phe aac of title.« 


ie 


THE WESTERN RESERVE. MORTGAGE AND 
ABSTRACT CO. , 


201-2-8-4 Second National Building WARREN, OHIO 
ietoletodetoletote tet toletl tole solcchli dhl aials ds aii ‘ 


\ 136 &, 
fotototolotototeiuieileleieietetotitetete 
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1922 


Dana’s Musical Institute 


WARREN, OHIO — 


The Only University of Music in the les 


Fifty-fourth Year — 


1868 


Third Term Opens Jan. 29, ae 
For Information and Registration Blanks, Address: 


LYNN B. DANA, President 


y= oma 1 


We carry in stock the best. grades of 


ALL KINDS OF LUMBER 


WALL BOARDS, ROOFING, SASH AND DOORS 
GLASS, FRAMES: . 


. if you are needing anything 1 in our ling it will pay you to = 
see us before you buy. 


The Western Rescey Lambe Co. 


LUMBER DEALERS 


Yards at 
Warren 


Girard 
Niles ; 


Ne Newton Falls 


=|) | N11 0 = 


‘am 


———— 
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Mathews C Cut Rate ec 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


116 E. ‘FEDERAL ST. ea 
pipe OPPOSITE PARK THEATRE _ 


If you have a farm from 5 to 300 acres that you want to sell and 
your price and terms are right, send me full description and exact. 
location. WATTERS FARM AGENCY, 15 ie Ave., Over 


Buerican Restaurant. ; : ge 


Full line of ee ae all makes from $25 up. keene: for Oliver 
and Remington Portable. Supplies for all machines. 
We repair all makes. 


YOUNGSTOWN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE of 
28 W. Boardman 8t. Main dl ~Youngrown, Ohi | 


Please mention you read this fo We . he Dairymen’s Price Hapodt 


RMERS who keep bulls might 
learn from tiger trainers a 
valuable lesson that, if put 
into’ practice, would make 

em better life insurance risks. No 

an trusts a tiger until it is dead. A 

bull, although he uses an entirely differ- 

ent method, can do just as much dam- 

‘age as any animal-in the zoo or in the 

jungle. He is ‘more vicious and treach- 

‘érous than most of them, and with such 

a reputation no man should trust him 

yr a minute, no matter what his record 
for good behaviour has been. ‘‘Mean’’ 

L ls perhaps have killed fewer men 
than. those considered safe. 


There are few rural neighborhoods 
without a list of tragedies and near 
tragedies resulting from putting trust 
in ‘‘perfectly gentle’? animals. Only a 
few weeks ago an employe of the United 
States. Department of Agriculture, 
Dea 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER’ 


ON’T. TRUST THE BULL 


visiting in New York State, was so 
badly injured by a dairy bull that he 
died a short time later. The owner led 
out the animal, always ‘considered 
gentle, to have his picture taken. With- 
out warning the animal knocked down 
his owner and then gored the depart- 
ment employee who had rushed to the 
man’s assistance. 


Had this bull been led on a staff 
attached to the ring in his nose the 


tragedy could not have happened. 
Better still, it might have been kept 
in a pen so arranged that handling 


‘would not have been necessary at all. 


Plans for constructing safe bull pens 
may be obtained from the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Every farmer who owns a bull would 
do well to put up this warning in his 
barn: ‘‘Don’t trust the bull.’? 


_ DATRY COUNCIL NOTES 


_ The following letter from one of the 
younger group of. consumers in Pitts- 
burgh is one of many received by the 
Council and shows the reaction which 
is coming as a result of the educational 
plays and literature distribution: 


1400 Eckert St., 


e N. 8., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Friend :— 


WRIGHT PIPELESS 
FURNACE #1382 


es 
ee 


I wish you would give me a little 
story about milk. I would like it very 
much. I took part in the milk play. I 


was a base ball player at the eeeheny 
Elks Kiddies Camp, 
Very truly yours, 
Martin O’Brien. 


DAYTON BLISS 
_ The Qualified Auctioneer 


A Graduate with 12 Years’ 
Experience 


NUTWOOD, OHIO 


Dixvect from. Factory, In- 


stalled Complete Ready to Use | 


_ Save 
profit. 


dealer’s 


for the 18 in. size, 


ine comfort this winter. 
omical to fire. 
ments. 


20 in, 6 rooms.....: 
22 in, 7 rooms............. 
24 in, 8 to 10 rooms.. 


pipe and pipeless systems. 


UY this guaranteed War ig Dot 
Pipeless Furnace direct from 
the factory at Youngstown. 

and middleman’s 

Our own factory trained 

mechanics.do the installing. Price 

suitable for 
heating 5 room house, $138.50, 
cluding all fittings and labor. Other 


sizes proportionately low. Over 
» 50,000 in use. Made by two great 
factories. ~ 


We Guarantee to Heat Your 
Home or Money Back 


iS Throw out your stoves and enjoy. 
~modern heating methods and genu- 


.Econ- 
Sold_on easy pay- 


ESE, G TOOMS 35. ccc wnt cence 
26 in, 10 to 12 rooms................. 


Write today giving rough layout and description of your house. 
Complete details and literature by return mail. 


We also manufacture the. famous Mahoning recirculating 


in- 


SAN Ae eee e eee neneeeeene een eneeereeeneaeeernseaees 


Prrererreeerrrrercrrrrrrr irri iri rritirrrr tires 


THE MAHONING FOUNDRY CO. 


» 619 POLAND AVE. YOUNGSTOWN. 


OHIO 


Three 


IDLE MONEY 


IS YOUR MONEY IDLE? IT IS IF IT IS IN 
YOUR POCKET OR HIDDEN AT HOME. 
IF IT IS IDLE IT TENDS TO KEEP YOU 
IDLE. . 


KEEP YOUR MONEY HERE WHERE IT 
WILL BE PUT TO WORK. EVERY WORK- 
ING DOLLAR CREATES WORK. TO IN.- 
CREASE THE DEMAND FOR WORK AND 
GOODS KEEP YOUR MONEY WORKING. 


YOUNGSTOWN WILL BE PROSPEROUS 
WHEN EVERY IDLE MAN IS AT WORK 
AND EVERY IDLE DOLLAR IS IN A BANK. 


Doltar Savings & Trust Co. 
First National Bank 


Combined Resources---Over 
Thirty-five Million 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


e 
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~ Three Degrees in Four Hours 


ES \l E,[GHTEEN degrees rise in external air temperature with only 
three degrees in the contents of a OURTIS VACUUM 
MILK CAN. 


That in a word, is the result of an exhaustive test made by 
our local Board of Health. You will be interested in the full 
yeport—mailed for the asking. 


The CURTIS VACUUM MILK CAN—built like a thermos 
bottle—sets a new standard in milk can construction. Every 


dairyman should be familiar with it. Write for circular. A 
liberal sales proposition to representative in unalloted territory. 


CURTIS MANUFACTURING Co. 
1040 W. 12th St. ERIB, PA. 
Se we 
e 


INNER CAN 


— 


e 
e e 
F your farm is worth owning it is worth insuring. Have a 
policy of title insurance made now and be ready for sell- 
ing or borrowing at any time. Write for further in- 
formation. 
THE WARREN GUARANTEED MORTGAGE CO. 
38 So. Main Street Warren, Ohio 
e e 


Read the Ads in the Dairy Reporter 


Four 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 
Issued the 5th and 20th of each menth 


Entered as second class matter, April 5, 
1920, at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., un- 
der Act of Congress, March 8, 1879. 
Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. 

Branch Offices-of Publication 
21 HE. Chalmers Ave., Youngstown, O. 
509 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Published by 
THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 
: SALES CO. . 
EDITORIAL OFFICES s 
509 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Earl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mgr. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


For Year 


Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 


all changes of copy must be received 10 days 


before date of publication. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the general field ef farm publications. 
Our members are urged to recognize this 
distinetion, 


The Official Publication of 
The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


NOVEMBER 20, 1922 


eee 


A D. C. S, COMPANY PROBLEM 


Within the past week a milk dealer, 
who has heretofore been cooperating 
with the organization, called and asked 
to have a shipper with approximately 
fifty gallons placed with him. He ex- 
plained that a member of the D. C. S. 
Co. who had been shipping to him, quit 
without giving any notice and started 
shipping milk to a competitor who does 
not cooperate with the organization. 


This dealer was told that we might 
find it difficult to find another producer 
on such short notice. 


The dealer then stated his opinion 
that insofar as he was concerned he was 
perfectly willing to go along and ¢o- 
operate with producers in anything that 
looked toward the betterment of the 
industry, but he couldn’t see any object 
in doing so if the service of the D. C. 
S. Co. could not to some extent insure 
him against such circumstances as he 
found himself in at the present time. 


This argument of the buyer is well 
founded and ought to become better 
understood by producers who are tempt- 
ed to show their lack of principle in 
order to get another cent per gallon. 

The D. C. 8. Co. is constantly in a 
struggle to maintain control and bar- 
gaining power for producers as a whole. 
Thru their efforts they oftentimes create 
conditions which drive the non-co-oper- 
ating milk dealer ‘‘into a hole’’ so to 
speak. He is either obliged to make 
another fight or come clean and deal 
with the D. C. S. Co. He knows he 
cannot make as much money if he has 
to do business with the organization and 
therefore he is willing to step out and 
offer a premium for milk temporarily. 
Shippers who accept his. propositions 
are absolutely tearing down the fences 
the organization is trying to build up 
to get a decent milk price, and the 
funny thing is the producers who do 
this are always the ones to put up the 
biggest holler about the milk price. 

These statements may be pretty plain, 
but they are no joking matter. The 
purpose is to cause some thought along 
the lines of a milk producer’s duty to 
himself, family and neighbors. If a 


producer unconsciously works against 
his own interests there is some excuse 
so let’s. try and get the facts about 
this matter. 


CRAWFORD COUNTY NEXT 


The Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- 
cil has just completed a series of Milk 
Meetings, which -were held in Ashta- 
bula County. These meetings were ar- 


“ranged by Mr. Sleeth, County Agent, 


who is a big booster to the dairymen of 
that county. .The farmers had an op- 
portunity of attending at least one 
meeting. The attendance at these meet- 
ings indicated that the producer is 
anxious to know of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict Dairy Council activities and the 
problems that are confronted by the 
producer. 

Our next series of meetings are now 
being arranged by Mr. Sprout, County 
Agent at Crawford County, who is 
planning a series of six meetings be- 
ginning Nov. 20th, affording the pro- 
ducers of that county an excellent op- 
portunity to hear about the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy. Council, the milk prob- 
lems of the day and to see moving pic- 
tures that will be of interest to every 
farmer, 


CLASSIFIED COLUMN === 


be charged for at the rate of eight cents per 
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Advertisements appearing in this column will 


line for each insertion. Orders for less than 
alate be accompanied with cash. 
————— 

56-Acre Farm Home 

Team, Cows, Tools — : 
Watch each day make you happier and more 
independent; near village, prosperous farming 
district, enterprising neighbors, good~ mar- 
kets, pleasant surroundings; 46 acres rich. 
loamy tillage, spring-watered pasture, 30 


apples, pears, plums, _ cherries, peaches, 


grapes, berries; comfortable 2-story 8-room — 


house, porches, 80 ft. barn, poultry house, 


granary, garage, wood house; owner called to. ~ 
distant state, $5500 takes all, less than half = 


cash. Dixon & Jones, Route No. 2, Ravenna, 
Ohio. pees ag Re 

é Breeders of Pure Breds) 

A small classified advertisement carried in 
this column will cost very little and may 
bring many inquiries during the course of a 
year. Members of the D. O- S. Co. will be 
given special rate. 2 me apes Sa a 


YEBUILT motorcycles from. $35 and 


up. Harleys and Indians, one-half 
down, balance on easy terms; you can 
operate a motorcycle on less than car 


fare. See 
JAMES H. BERNARD CO.- 


662 Wilson Ave. Youngstown, O. 


F. W. THOMPSON 
General Auctioneer 


Res., Phone 2075-L 
Res. 432 Stiles Ave Warren, Ohio 


Yass 
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Here ia your opportunity to insur 
against embarrassing errors in spelling, 


NEW I TONAL 
PICTIONARY is an all-know- 
ing teacher, a universal question 
answerer, made-to meet your 
needs. It isin daily useby hun- 
Greds of thousands of.success- 
fulmen and women the-world over. _— 
400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 illus 
trations. 12,000 Biographical untrics. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. - 


At = ecg ie x - 

* GRAND PRIZE, (Hizhest Award) 
fib Panama-Paciée Exposition. es 

REGULAR and ENDIA-PAPER Editions. 
WRITE for Specimen Pages.. FREE 
Pocket Maps if you - ee 
name thispaper. 


; G: ac.” < = 
MERRIAM 
co., ff 


Springfield, || (| 
Mass., : 


A sufficiency of rest repairs ant 
strengthens; too much rest weaken: 


“ : : eee 
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SUPERIOR CORD TIRES 


eg tA ae oe $15.95 
ihe ga $19.75 
Ey, eee eae eae $20.60 
Py 1 eee ee $21.20 
Ce ee $21.80 
Bond, eee $24.05 
SR hie ee ae $24.65 
34414 $25.25 


Sete Stackers PODOU 


Latex Grey Tubes at Special Prices. 


20x55 be $1.50 
BOB LG Ce ce memng aa $1.89 
Bb ¢ Baise Sines: amheane $2.19 
SOx de ee cage i eee $2.29 
SOx eee eee rae $2.39 
TS ds RN sat on aan a $2.49 


(MeKelvey’s—Basement) 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED 


All of the Superior Cord Tires that we sell are of first 
quality, guaranteed by McKelvey’s as well as by the factory, 
and adjustments are made on a 10,000 mile basis. 


More and more of these good tires are being used and the 
severe test they are day in day out subjected to on McKelvey’s 
delivery trucks proves them in every way satisfactory. Su- 
perior Cords are sold here at specially low prices. 


EXTRA SPECIAL 


30x314 Superior Cord 
Tires at 


$10.00 


EXTRA SPECIAL 


380x314 Oversize Fabric |. 
Tires at 


$8.00 


SOA a ee SB. BO 
Soe Ss eee $3.09 
BY CY ance nia eanaee se $3.19 
Bh Vianna ee eee sae $3.29 
SI nics vue $3.59 
-35x5 
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THE following ‘article taken from 
‘the ‘Iowa Dairy Moresune 
~ News’’, published by the 
Des Moines Dairy Marketing - 


ciation, gives figures issued by the 
au of Markets as to milk prices in. 


s and Iowa: 


jovernment figures on the price of 
for October shows that there is 
derable variation in different, sec- 
of thé country. Minnesota prices 
particularly strong, due partly to 
effective work ‘which the organiza- 
8 doing i in the Twin Cities. 


is-also of interest to compare the 
age retail price in the various cities 
states, as the difference between, 
etail price paid the producers shows 
vewhat the efficiency of the distribu- 
g plants which are handling the pro- 
t. In Illinois the average price paid 
milk was $2.24. The average retail 
e per quart was lle. In Minnesota 
price was $2.75 and the retail price 
was 10$c. In Missouri the average price 
id was $2.55, while the average retail 
was 12.3c. In Iowa the average 
was $2.21 with the average selling 
ee 10.8¢ per quart. Only one city 
given in Nebraska, so their figures 
not representative. The average 


_ This statement was recently made 
’ bya De Laval Milker user to us ina 
r letter, and he goes on to say: ‘‘I can- 
not say too much for the De Laval 
_ Milker as my cows are milked better 
_ than they were by hand and it has 
_ solved my labor problem. Thousands 
Of De Laval Milker users 
have experiences such as 
_ this and the following: 
—“‘The De Laval 
>. ‘ilker makes it possible 
for me to take care of 20 
cows alone and do all my 
_ other work. You can 
_ make no mistake in own- 
_ ing one.”’ 
_ —*‘ After using the De Laval Milker 
~ for nearly three years, we find it is all 
_ and more than you claim for it.”’ 
__—**My cows take very kindly to 
= Behe. De Tava and their production 
__~ has increased from its use.”’ 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


tates of Minnesota, - Missouri, Tli- 


- ‘DAIRYMEN’ 8 PRICE REPORTER 


x ernment. Figures On Milk Prices 


for the four states given, which com- 


.prise a group somewhat similar to 


Towa, is $2.41 per hundred pounds, with 
an average selling value of 104¢ per 


quart. In other words the average- 
price paid to-the farmer compares very 


favorably with that of Des Moines but 
the retail price or the operating margin 
of distributors was much less.’’ 


NOTE—The average price received 
by producers for milk f. 0. b. Pitts- 
burgh during October was -$3.17. per 
hundred. This is 76 cents above the 
average price of the four states men- 
tioned. The retail price in Pittsburgh 
was 13¢ per quart which gave the Pitts- 
burgh dealer a 42¢ per hundred greater 
spread than central west dealers. 


LADIES 


have beautiful velvety rug made 
here in town of your old rugs 
and carpets, also colonial rag 
rugs and carpets any size. Drop 
us a card and we will call. No 
deposit required. 


Leon Wagner Rug {ifg. Go. 


66 South Prospect Street 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


My fy DeLaval Milker pays me better 
profits than any equipment on my farm 


Reduced 
1923 De Laval 


Milker Prices 
Now in Effect 


—‘*T have now used a De Laval 
Milker for three years and will never 
milk by hand any more.”’ 

We could quote indefinitely from 
among the thousands of satisfied De 
Laval users; but ‘‘ The Better Way 
of Milking,’’ a beautifully illustrated” 
book, contains the ex- 
periences of De Laval 
Milker users from all sec- 
tions of the country. We 
shall be glad to send it to 
you on request. 

If you are milking ten 
or more cows by hand 
you are more than paying 
for a De Laval Milker, 
because it 

1. Increases milk production; 

2, Saves time and labor; 

3. Produces cleaner milk; 

4, Makes dairying more pleasant; 
5. Makes more money. 


Send for Eompicte information 


The De Laval Separator Company 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


a Sooner or later you will use a 


a Aa Lavalf 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 


Bell Main 1986 
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or Havin ng 


| 0) Enough 
Christmas Money 


pe these 
two piles— 
which do you 
prefer? Thebig 
one will be 
yours if you'll 
join 


Scores—yes hundreds are now enrolled. They’ ll have from $25 

to $250 in fifty weeks from now. Determine to have the big’ pile 
for the many presents you'll enjoy buying. Our handsome circular 
and folder answer all your questions. Write, or better—call for one. 
You have several days yet to join in, 


The Western Reserve National Bank 
WARREN, OHIO 
Member of Federal Reserve System 
A National Bank with a Savings Department 


PALATABLE~s 

UNIFORM- 4s 

Bui - %s 

| DicestiBLe Protein- 
Catcium +» PHosPHORUS (3 
ECONOMICAL- 

Mit Propuction-f0k 

LABOR SAVING- ~Yes 

Foo. PRoor- 

eres 


Ask any 
to checkup Cow ie 


—and he will be sure to put 
down the same answersas these. 
Cow Testers, County Agents, and 
Practical Dairymen all come to one con- 
clusion—that Purina Cow Chow (sold 
3n checkerboard bags only) makes more 
milk at less cost per gallon. This is be- 
cause it is a ration that checks up right 
in every point. Furthermore— 


THE PAIL TELLS THB ALB 


The cows like Cow Chow and it keeps 
them in good condition. Give your cows 
a chance to make a test. Absolute milk 
record proof may be obtained. We will 
furnish milk-record sheets, Telephone 
us noWe 


1516 Market St YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Auto 73212 


Five 


> 


LEA OGRE: Le PERE 


Milk Production Costs In Delaware 


HE latest addition to exact. in- 
formation on the cost of milk 
production collected by the 

United States Department | of 
Agriculture is contained in Department 
. Bulletin 1101, Unit Requirements for 
Producing Market Milk in Delaware, by 
J.B. Bain and Ralph P. Hotis. This is 
the seventh of a series of milk-cost 
studies that began in 1915 and that in- 
cludes, in addition to the area in 
Delaware, market-milk sections in North 
Carolina, Indiana, Vermont, Washing- 
ton, Louisiana, and Nebraska, The 
Delaware project was begun in 1919 
and extended over two years. 
was sold in Philadelphia and Wilming- 


ton and the farms were subject to the © 


sanitary-inspection methods of those 
cities. 

The information collected has been so 
arranged that the various costs can be 
studied in detail month by month, and 
winter costs can be compared with sum- 
mer costs. During the winter months 
the requirements for producing 100 
pounds of milk having an average but- 
terfat test of 3.6 per cent. were: Con- 
centrates, 53.7 pounds; hauling and 
grinding concentrated, $0.01; dry rough- 
age, 114.2 pounds; silage and other suc- 


NOTICE OF PRICES IN DISTRICT 
No. II FOR OCTOBER 


Dealers’ Buying Prices: 


Class I—$2.82 per hundred. 

Class, II—$2.30 per hundred. 

The average price of all classes sold 
and which is to be used as a basis for 
paying shippers for milk delivered into 
the Youngstown, Warren, Niles and 
Girard markets during the month of 
October is $2.68 per hundred for 3.5 
milk with a 5e butterfat differential. 


Butterfat Test Price 
aH $2.58 
3.4 2.63 
Bye 2.68 
3.6 ei Bes 
ari 2.78 
3.8 2.83 
3.9 2.88 
4 2.93 
4,1 2.98 
4.2 3.03 
4.3 3.08 
4.4 3.13 
4.5 3.18 
4.6 3:23 
4.7 3.28 
4.8 3.33 
4.9 3.38 
5) 3.43 
yal 3.48 
5.2 3.53 
ap 3.58 
5.4 3.63 
DO 3.68 


ASHTABULA DISTRICT PRICES 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


Dealers’ Buying Prices: 


Class I—$3.18 per hundred. 

Class II—$2.48 per hundred. 

Class ITI—$1.79 per hundred. 

The average price of milk under the 
three classes and the basis upon which 
producers are to be paid for milk de- 
livered during the month of October is 
$2.82 per hundred for 3.5 milk—24¢ per 
gallon with a one-half cent butterfat 
differential. 


. ie shippers—74e per lb. butter- 
a 


Butterfat Test Price 
3.3 .23 
3.4 234 
315 24 
3.6 244 
3.7 .25 
3.8 254 


The milk ~ 


eulent roughage, 91 pounds; bedding, 
17.9 pounds; pasture, $0.06; human 
labor, 2.6 hours; horse labor, 0.5 hours; 
total other costs except depreciation on 
cows, $0.79; depreciation on cows, $0.24. 

The average production per cow per 
year was 5,439 pounds of milk, and the 
requirements for keeping a cow one 
year were: Concentrates, 1,885 pounds; 
hauling and grinding concentrates, 
$0.34; dry roughage, 3,289 pounds; sil- 
age and other succulent roughage, 2,760 
pounds; bedding, 578 pounds; pasture, 
$14.68; human labor, 140.1 hours; horse 
labor, 23.8 hours; total other costs, ex- 
cept depreciation on cows, $42.43; de- 
preciation on cows, $12.59. 
a eredit of 0.91 of one calf for each 
cow. The credit for manure .per cow 
amounted to 5,376 pounds. It was esti- 
mated that a ton of this manure con- 
tained 10.3 pounds of nitrogen, 3.8 
pounds of phosphoric acid, and 8.4 
pounds of potash. 

The figures show that the income and 
volume of milk sold follow each other 
closely, but the income and gross feed 
cost varied considerably. Copies of the 


bulletin may be obtained by writing to 


the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


3.9 26 

4 264 _ 
4.1 127 

4,2 274 
4.3 28 

4.4 284 
4.5 .29 

4.6 294 : 
4,7 .30 

4.8 304 
4.9 31 

5 314 
5.1 82 

5.2 324 
5.3 .33 

5.4 334 
5.5 134 


WHEELING PRICES FOR MONTH 
OF OCTOBER 


Dealers’ Buying Prices: 


Class I—$3.41 per hundred. 

Class JI—$2.30 per hundred. 

Class, III—$1.79 per hundred. 

The average price of milk under the 
three classes and the basis upon which 
producers are to be paid for milk de- 
livered during the month of October is 
$3.03 per hundred for 3.5 milk f. 0. b., 
with a 5¢ butterfat differential. 


Butterfat Test Price 
3.3 $2.93 
3.4 2.98 
Bee) 3.03 
3.6 3.08 
Sau 3.13 
3.8 3.18 
3.9 3.23 
4 3.28 
4.1 3.33 
4.2 3.38 
4.3 3.43 
4.4 3.48 
4.5 3.53 
4.6 3.58 
4.7 3.63 
4.8 4 3.68 - 
4.9 Bhs 
5 3.78 
5.1 3.83 
Ded. 3.88 
Oe. 3.93 
5.4 3.98 
5.5 4.03 


PITTSBURGH PRICES FOR MONTH 
: OF OCTOBER 


Dealers’ Buying Prices F. O, B. City:- 


Class 


I—$3.41 per hundred. 
Class 


TI—$2.89 per hundred. 


There was 


- c fe 
representatives of the many co-operative 


- red pounds. 


Ss ee St 
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Class III—$2.38 per Nip dreg 
Country Plant Prices: 


Class I—$2.50 per hundred. 
Class II—$2.30 per hundred. 
Class I1J—$1.79 per hundred. ai 
The average of all milk sold and the 
price at which dealers will pay shippers 
for 3.5 milk delivered during the month 
of October is $2.39 per hundred at 
country plants and 27¢ per gallon for 
local. shipments. j 
Butterfat Country Direct 
Test Plant Shipped 
3.3 $2.29 26. 
3.4 2.34 264 
3.5 2.39 27 
-3.6 2.44 274 
Stall = 2.49 28 
3.8 2.54 "28S 2 
3.9 2.59 .29 
4 2.64 294 
4.1 2.69. “Siig Deegee vias 
4.2 2.74 - «  .304 
4.3 2.79 31 
4.4 - 2.84 31k, 
4.5 2.89 32 
4.6 2.94 32k 
4.7 2.99 Boo 
4.8 3.04 334 
4.9 3.09 34 
5 3.14 1843 
por 3.19 - BD 
5.2 3.24 303 
5.3 3.29 36 
5.4 ~3.34 364 
5.5 3.39 37 
# 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF MILK 
PRODUCERS — ‘ 


% 


On Thursday and Friday, Nov. 9-10, 


dairy organizations in the United 
States attended the annual convention, 
which was held this year at Spring- 
field, Mass. 

An. excellent program was arranged 
and this meeting was looked forward to 
as the most important gathering of its 
Kind. A large part of the program was 
given over to discussion of pooling plans 
now being operated by many of the 
large member organizations of the Na- 
tional Federation. / ; 

President Brenneman and Director 
John L. Wise, represented the D. C. 8. 


- Co. Reports of the meetings will be 


made later. 


» 


ALSO APPLIES TO PITTSBURGH 


A clipping taken out of the ‘*Michi- 


gan Milk Messenger’’, published by the ~ 


Michigan Milk Producers’ Association, 
treads as follows: 

‘‘The average price in fifteen cities 
in the United States, comparable to 
Detroit, for the month of September, 
was $2.41 per hundred pounds while 
the milk in Detroit was $2.60 per hund- 
Yet some try to inflame 
Detroit patrons because the price of 
milk in Detroit is not sufficient.’ 

NOTE—The September price paid to 
producers on the Pittsburgh market for 
milk delivered f. 0. b. city was $2.94 
per hundred. 


Orthopedic Appliances, Abdominal Sup- 

ports, Shoulder Braces, Adjustable Arch 

Lifts, Surgical Corsets, Elastic Hosiery, 
Trusses 


SPECIALIST IN MECHANICAL 
TREATMENT OF HERNIA ps 
7 West Federal St., Upstairs, Opposite 
First National Bank ee 


hi i De ee oe ee 


List your farm with us. If you | 
want to buy aa on eee 
terms—see , us or write. | 


LOANS | 


We have : money to loan on yee 
property on long “time. 


INSURANCE 


We write ALL kinds of insurance 


policies. *s 
° 70M, i 
+7 


The Jefferson Real Estate Co 
JEFFERSON, OHIO ; 
0 aa i 


eo. 
Ae 


‘‘Get Interested in Radio—It will | 
Thrill: You’’ - 


SMI TH’S' 
Radio Shop 


No. 6 Arcade 
WARREN, OHIO 


We carry a complete line of 
parts—for making up your own 
set—with free instructions for 
assembling them. 
sets carried in N 
orders given ges attention. | 


0 ee ie 


Education That Pays 


Prosperity is with us. Th 
demand for well-trained steno 
graphers and bookkeepers i 
greater than the supply. E 


Courses in Bookkeeping, Sten- 
ography, Typewriting, Secretarial 
and Business organization and | 


Accounting. 
Phone or write us for furthe 
information. FS 


ENTER ANY TIME 


THE | 


Hall Business Universit 


124 BE. Federal St. ~ Youngstown, O 
Main 1203- nto 76384 


Ml ma aaa 


Notice to Wagon a 
Buggy Owners 


We have a fine line of buggy 
and Nght wagon wheels, axles, spri 
eae wheels and irons of all kind 

wie and wagons. Shafts, both hi 
ee light, buggy bodies, cus 
spnines at reasonable prices. Two 
‘ond-hand vans, one heavy truck 1 
one closed cab for two ton. 
Truck. We also build specia! 
bodies of all kinds. We cut do’ 
truck wheels to pneumatics, can 
nish all kinds of new truck 
Buggys and wagons repaired 
ed. Springs for 2 to 6 ton tru 
very low prices. 

Give us a call when in town a 
for yourself. Can furnish and 
rubber buggy tires. ne 


=|) 1 NN alll Ble delete ast cb oc 


554 Hilker St. 
Near Oakhill Cemetery 


There 0 no bad weather, ce 


x 


We shall show that the real purpose 
ehind the bill is an attempt to de- 
y competition; that Congress is 


manufacturer against the interests of 
other in a trade war that is wag- 
; that it is a trick engineered by a 
r verful lobby to get Congress to 
in and protect one industry by 
oying another; that it is unwar- 
wnted interference with business; 
t it is an attempt on the part of 


ernment in the business of putting 
egitimate business out of business, 
0 aid another; that it deprives hun- 


ritious, wholesome, and economi- 
i food product; _that it deprives the 


his committee had produced before 
y the proponents of this bill, or at 
ast by the attorney representing the 
orden interests, a certain label 
ch is not the label in use by the 
ebe product. They evidently got 
them from some old stock. It is a 
el once used, but they evidently 

nt into a shop and got a shop- 
worn can of Hebe that they might 
show to this committee. That label 
vas then used, but it was changed af- 
ar conference with the pure food de- 

rtment of the Department of Agri- 
ture, the committee - bearing in 
ed that Hebe has been approved 

a healthful, nutritious food product 
- the chemical bureau of the pure 
department of the Department of 
griculture of the United States, and 
1e label which they use has been ap- 


of Hebe says in large red letters, 
compound of evaporated skimmed 
ailk and vegetable fat. Sees 7.8 


pi n the other side—two sides of the 
m—“For codking and baking. Do 
t use in place of milk for infants. a 


e record is not the right one and is 
rt of that propaganda of deceit that 
s been practiced for more than two 


That I don’t know. 
1920. Two years ago. 


contents 1 lb. avoirdupois. 
A compound of evaporated 
mmed milk and vegetable fat. Con- 
§ 7.8 per cent vegetable fat, 25.5 
cent total solids. The Hebe Co. 
Offices: Chicago; Seattle, U. S. A.’ 
for cooking and baking. Do not use 
place of milk for infants.” 
‘Mr. Urion: Now, the charge is made 
hat the ignorant, women who use this 
oduct can not read or they would 
hot pay any attention to that; that 
ey would feed it to the babies, any- 
how, and therefore poison them. I 
nk the scientific experts for the 
oponents of the bill themselves say 
it is a wholesome article of food, 
and some of them go so far as to say 
some of the scientists—that it can 
and has been fed to infants with 
profit to their health; but we expect 
0 produce before this committee prac- 
cally all, so far as we are able to, 
he canned milk products, the dried 
' dessicated milk, whole milk, milk 
at has been colored by something 
o take it out of the purview of this 
, desiccated milk, skimmed milk, 
We shall show that upon every 
of them and upon every baby food 
omes out are minute directions 
0 feeding, because none of them 
be fed whole. 
e this Borden product, the Eagle 
d milk, which contains 42 per 
; of cane sugar, which generates 
ohol in the upper intestine of 


ed to legislate in favor of one 


wl 
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ILLED MILK HEARINGS 
BEFORE SUB-COMMITTEE 


the infant. That has minute direc- 
tions in fine print, and we will show 
you, going down the whole side of the 
can, saying “You must take a half 
teaspoonful or teaspoonful—whatever 
it may be—of this product, and you 
must dilute it with so much water. 
You must not feed it whole.” 

They say that does not deceive the 


‘poor ignorant women. They can read 


that, but they can not read this great 
big print in plain English, “Don’t feed 
to infants and> children.” 

I am outlining, Mr., Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, some of 
the things we expect to show, and I 
venture the assertion that if this com- 
mittee, when the record is complete, 
does its full duty, it will report to the 
Senate in such a manner that the 
Senate will pass a resolution sending 
the record to the Federal Trades 
Commission with instructions to in- 
vestigate what we here charge and 
now charge as a conspiracy fostered 
and fathered and financed by a com- 
petitor, which comes clearly within 
the unfair practice act; and then if 
the Federal Trade Commission does 
its full duty a Federal grand jury 
will have something to investigate on 
indictments of conspiracy. I am talk- 


_ing plain English this morning, Mr. 


Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, because there has been so 
much fraud and deceit practiced not 
only upon the House of Representa- 
tives but sought to be practiced upon 
the Senate of the United States, prac- 
ticed upon the women’s organizations 
throughout the country, and they are 
only now beginning to wake up to the 
fact that they have been deceived, and 
I repeat that when this record is 
closed it will show a state of affairs 
in the preparation of this bill, in the 
effort to make it a law, that I venture 
to say has never yet been before Con- 
gress. 

Now, as to the dairy interests being 
unanimous in wanting this legislation 
and everybody crying for it, I want 
to read an editorial from Hoard’s 
Dairyman,*of Wisconsin. HWvyerybody 
in the dairy business and on the farm 
knows what Hoard’s Dairyman is and 
what it stands for. Hoard’s Dairyman 
has an editorial on the Voigt filled 
milk bill in which he states they have 
been criticized by some man, named 
Robert F. Brinton—and I do not know 
who he is—that they have not stood 
for the Voigt bill, and the editorial-— 
and, by the way, this publication has 
upon its staff of contributing editors 
Professor McCollum, of Johns Hop- 


‘kins University— 


Senator McKinley: Mr. Urion, 
would it not be just as well to put it 
in the record? 

Mr. Urion: Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like, if I might, to read not 
all of it, but I will read just the sai- 
ient points, and then put it in. I do 
not want tg tire the committee. But 
this is the first time in two years of 
propaganda, of the meanest kind of 


‘commercial propaganda, that we have 


had the opportunity to be heard pub- 
licly, and that I offer as my apology 
for asking that we get as much into 
the record as possible. 
Senator McKinley: 
all in the record. 
Mr. Urion: He says: 
“We favor a bill that would levy a 
Federal tax on filled milk and license 
the dealers and manufacturers. Such 
a law would give every State protec- 
tion and each State would still have 
the right to enact a prohibitory law. 
It is our opinion that if we are to ask 
Congress to enact a law for the pur- 
pose of controlling the fraud and de- 
ception in filled milk, that it ought to 
be of help to every State. Otherwise 
why expend the effort to secure it? 
“Since its inception Hoard’s Dairy- 
man has fought to regulate and sup- 
press the fraud in connection with 
dairy substitutes. We assisted in se- 
curing the enactment of the Federal 
filled cheese law which taxes filled 
cheese and licenses dealers and manu- 


You can put it 


facturers, This product is not manu- 
factured now. We also assisted in se- 
curing the enactment .of the Wiscon- 
sin filled cheese law which prohibits 
the manufacture and sale of filled 
cheese within that State. 

“We had a prominent part in getting 
Congress to enact the Federal oleo- 
margarine law, which taxes white oleo- 
margarine one-fourth cent per pound, 
and oleomargarine colored in sem- 
blance of yellow butter, 10 cents per 
pound. We assisted Wisconsin in se- 
curing a law which prohibits the sale 
of yellow oleomargarine within that 
State. 

“Would this record indicate or could 
it be interpreted to mean by any fair- 
minded man that we do not favor 
filled milk legislation? 


Sie Sac Se Cae ie CS OC 
+ TRAINING that TRAINS 


Young people on the farm, 
you need the best education 
along Crop Production and Hus- 
bandry that is obtainable. You 
also need to know the secrets 

« Of Salesmanship, Accountancy, 
and General Business, if you ex- 
pect to be an all-round success- 
ful farmer. 

Terms are 
work individual. 


OHIO BUSINESS INSTITUTE 3 


reasonable and — 
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1114 Main St. 38 Main St. % 
WARREN, O. NILES, O. 
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Meek’ 


RADIO 


: Buy your Radio Supplies 
NOW before the rush begins. 
Have your set working when 
the cool nights come. Write 


for catalogue. 


Mahoning Radio Co. 


Main 6400 
1929 Market at Evergreen 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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You Can Instali It 
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NO WALLS DISTURBED 


The Best Pipeless Furnace 
Made Today Complete 


18. i 
20 i 
22 i 
24 i 
27 i 


Write for circular 


Marquard Furnace Co. 


Youngstown, 0. 
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Seven 


“Our long experience in securing 
legislation to govern and suppress the 
fraud in so-called dairy substitutes 


141) 411) 11 


Radio 


Tube receiving sets without a 
storage battery. 


FOR THE FARM 


Detectors and amplifiers oper- 
ate on a single dry cell. 


OUR PRICES ARE RIGHT 


The Yahrling-Rayner 


Piano Co. 
254 West Federal Street 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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ABUNDANCE 
OF MONEY 
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\ 


5 1-2 and 6 per cent interest 
35 and 40 Year Loans 


Over $500,000.00 
Approved Farm Loans 


Prompt Service -:- No Delays 


Call -:- Write 


C. I. PONTIUS 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Phones 2620 & 2621 
152 South Park Avenue 
WARREN, OHIO 


Phone -:- 
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FARMS 


I have many large and 
small farms for sale or 
exchange 


S. P. DRAKE 


**The Duck Who Sells Farms’’ 
517 Home Savings & Loan Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
YUE 11 V1 1S 0 YY 
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The only exclusive glass company be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Cleveland. This 


GLASS 
ART GLASS MIRRORS 
fact should be conclusive evidence that 
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we can handle your wants in a prompt 
and satisfactory manner. 


The Youngstown Mirror 
& Art Glass Co. 


Auto. Phone 7151 
Bell Phone, Main 7988 
655 Market Street 


BEVELING AND SILVERING 


a 


dairy interests was called. 


Eight 

has led us to the deep eonviction that 
the taxing he Federal Gov- 
ernment ; sed.- The Voigt 
bill gives no protection to States hav- 
ing prohibitory laws, or to States not 
having prohibitory laws. It provides 
no department of government to en- 
force it.” ‘ 

Now, here is what I want particular- 
ly to call your attention to. This em- 
phasizes the statement I made of the 
propaganda of deception and deceit 
that has been behind this Voigt bill 
from its very inception. 

“Mr. Brenton states: 
terests of the United States were all 
jnvited to the conference held at St. 
Paul during the dairy show last Oc- 
tober.’ In this he is mistaken. No 
representative meeting of the national 
The con- 
ference to which Mr. Brenton refers 
was attended by 30 or 40 men who 
were attending the dairy show and 
were brought together on a moment’s 
notice. It was by no means a repre- 
sentative meeting. In September, 
1921, we asked one of the officers of 
the National Milk Producers Associa- 
tion to call a representative meeting 
of the-dairy industry for the purpose 
of determining what kind of national 
legislation should be agreed upon, but 
this officer did not see fit to follow our 
request.” 

Probably the Bordens would not let 
him, 

“After the show was on, however, a 
few men were called together to dis- 
cuss the filled-milk bills now before 
Congress. Mr. Brenton forgets that 
the National Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America was in session and 
about 600 members present, and it 
unanimously passed a resolution fav- 
oring the Fordney bill which propos- 
es to tax filled milk. This was the 
largest representative meeting, so far 
as we know, held at St. Paul during 
the dairy show.” 3 

Mr. Holman: What association was 
that you just referred to? 


AMA 


Mr. Urion: The Holstein-Friesian 
Association. 

Mr. Holman: I have filed in * 
record a letter from the F~ 
Friesian Association ir” 

Voigt bill. 
~——Max Urion: I sur -aS pro- 


paganda, which i 
want to meet it. 

If the chairman 
a little, I have no 
gether, I had rath 
said, that Doctor Me 


out, only we 


bear with me 


au would oc- 


cupy the day, and I lh: ot my data 
in the order it shou: te been in 
for today, and would h xen in had 
I known we were to PT ata At. 
once. 

Mr. Bryan: Do you want 


Doctor McCollum as your Py eeey This 
Urion? 

Mr: Urion: Oh, no; we are perfect- 
ly willing to leave him to You. We 
will take care ofrit when we get to it. 

I would like to read you what Mr. 
Voigt has to say about this poisonous 
and terrible stuff that poisons babies. 
Mr. Voigt says: 

“JT will say to you gentlemen that 
there is nothing poisonous or deleter- 
ious in this milk compound. I will 
say further I do not object to what 
this compound contains so much as I 
object to what it does not contain.” 

He is referring to vitamine A. 

“The fact is thatthe article is not 
deleterious, nor is it poisonous, and 
any statement that it is does not meet 
the argument. You can mix milk with 
water and there is nothing injurious 
or poisonous about it, and it may not 
be a fraud upon the public, but it is 
considered everywhere in the country 
to do so is a fraud on the public.” 

Mr. Bryan: What page are you 
reading from? 

Mr. Urion: I am reading from page 
11 of the hearings, Series H, part T, 
Filled Milk. 

Of course everybody knows that 
wheat fiour has no vitamine A in it; 
it has not any of the vitamines in it. 
Scientsts have shown that, and Doctor 
McCollum; I think stated that—exhib- 
ited a table that showed it. Yet no 
one for a minute wants to legislate 
against white wheat flour because it 
does not «eontain the vitamines, yet 
they do want to legislate against a 
food which had in it skimmed milk, 


‘The dairy in- 


data all to-- 
yected, as I. 
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with perhaps 50 per cent of vitamine : 
A and the other vitamines in ‘itand 


that has got bone building power, has 
got vegetable fat. Why? Because 


there is a trade fight on and we are 
for the Bordens; we are not for Hebe. 


‘Doctor McGollum says: | 

“Our national dietetic sin is living 
too much on wheat:flour, on bread 
made from it, and other cereals hav- 
ing similar dietetic properties; on tu- 
bers, such as the potato and sweet po- 
tato; and on meats. That type of diet 
has never succeeded with any class of 
human beings; it will not encerca to- 


_ day and never will.” 


Of course, I suppose if you would 
feed babies on Hebe every time they 
squalled for something to eat there 
might something happen to them, and, 
of course that would be so with the 
Eagle brand, too, with its 42 per cent 
of cane sugar in it. 

It might generate more alcohol. I 
don’t suppose the women of the coun- 
try ever thought of this generation of 
alcohol in the upper intestine of the 
stomach, in the feeding of babies, as 
just as deleterious to them as it would 
be to feed this healthful product that 
has not any vitamine A in it, or very 
little. 

I want to go back again now, if I 
may, to this propaganda of misstate- 
ment, deception and deceit. 

I hold before me a pamphlet which 
shows 10 reasons why Congress 
should pass the Voigt bill, by Charles 


“‘W. Holman, executive secretary cr the 


“means to prohibit. 4 
that bar filled milk within their bor- 
Of the 11 States there are _ 


National Milk ppodncens “Wedcrationee 


“Bleven States that barred filled 
milk within their borders—Ohio, Wis- 


~ consin, California, Colorado, Oregon, 
New York, New Jersey, Utah, ae ‘ 


land, Florida, Connecticut.” ~ 
I.charge that is an untruthful state 


“ment, and when we get Mr. Holman” 
_ on the stand we are going to ask him 


for his authority on it. There are only 
8 States of the 11 that prohibit it. 
Mr. Bryan: Do you include Mary- 
land in that? 
Mr. Jackman: 
the subject. 
Mr. Bryan: 
~ Mr. Urion: 


Direct legislation on 


Prohibit. ae 
This says “bar.” “Bar” 
“Hleven States 


ders.” 
-but 3, namely Wisconsin, New Jersey 


“and New York. That is the kind of 


stuff they put out. 


Mr. Bryan: I charge Mr. Urion 


with making an absolutely niisleadias 
statement. 


‘Senator McKinley: Let him go 
ahead and make them. You can make 
yours later. 

= Mr. Urion: You may correct them 
Aion the time comes. 

Senator Kendrick: You will have 
a chance to rebut the statement. 
“Mr. Bryan: When the statement is 
read I want to call attention to the 
misrepresentation. I do not want to 
let it Zo unchallenged. 
| Mr. Urion: I want the record to 
show I am stating this upon informa- 


“Marion” Makes 
Carload of Milk 


In One Year 


“TAL milk «-d bw er 
SL -e ing ve to all 
dairyme.. > a ‘o€ Aces” 
the enormous © 339.5 
Ibs. milk and 1,2,.. »fbut- 
ter in a year—and the of grain 
is only 54 cents fer ¢2c:y 100 
pounds of milk proc 
These figures a‘) the latest 
recordofKolrai: ierne : 
re Heit = Pe aad - <4 and 20% ieuched oats. ‘She was 
Farms at C’ six, Michngea. d__ never fed to exceed 24 lbs. of grain 
makes ‘J’ “the Champion miik-,-o- per day, yet for 278 days she averaged 


the Rockies, and second in 
‘a championship list for all breeds 


and all ages. 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
PROTEIN 24% FAT 5% 
CASON. ont Fake 10% 


CHAPIN. & CO, 


HAMMOND, INOS 


were fed with the Unicorn. 


NOTE: Every cow in the milking herd at Loeb Farms is fed 
The confidence that Loeb Farms place 
in Unicorn is certain to be still further justified by other cows now 
engaged in making 365-day records. 
expected to produce better than 30,060 Ibs. of milk. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration. 


Chapin & Company 


Chicago 


In her previous lacta- 
tion period as a senior 
four -year-vuid, this cow 
made 28,851 Ibs. milk and 
1,636.3 lbs. butter. 


While making both of 
these records, ‘‘Marion”’ 
was fed Unicorn Dairy 
Ration. While making her 
latest phenomenal record, 
(supervised during the 
year by 12 official testers) 
she was fed Unicorn Dairy 
Ration straight for more 
than four months. 
to widen her ration as the 
need arose, crushed oats 
For the entire 
year, the grain ration averaged80% Unicorn 


grown grains. - 


supporters.” 


Then, and safe results. 


Ration. 


Several of these are 


Boston 


talking about, or the judge who wr 


more than 100 lbs. milk per day. 


This test is a convincing demonstra- 
tion of great practical value to business 
dairymen everywhere. It proves beyond 
doubt the superior feeding efficiency of 
Unicorn — fed straight or with home 


Mr. Loeb writes: “Unicorn is the best 
feed made and you can put Loeb 
Farms down as one of your ‘staunch 


Such words, coming from the owner 
of “Marion,” are but additional proof 
that Unicorn Dairy Ration is the feed 
that insures dependable, 
No dairyman or 
breeder should feel that he is getting 
the utmost in milk and profit from — 
his cows until he has fed Unicorn Dairy 


-jecting to regulation; but it is 


product, and it is fostered and fi 


of business. 


misleading ‘propaganda? 


tion, but we ‘make the reserv: ti 
that we will bring the laws and 
them into the record to show 


not mean se “We are not ob: 


adroit, that foxy, that crafty way 
misleading that. has been going 
here for two years to destroy ~ 


ered by a trade competitor and cal 
ouflaged so as to ask Congress — 
pass a law that would drive pee out 


I would like to read fornia co. 
mittee what some of the newspape 
of the country think about it. 


Mr. Miller: May I ask you a qi 
tion? ee Mr. Urion: Yes, 
Mr. Miller: Would you. sug 


that the Supreme Court of the S 
of: Wisconsin was also indulging 


~ Mr. Urion: I would say that the 

cision of the supreme court in t 
dictum of that decision goes outsi 
of the record that was introduce 
the trial of that case to a very la 
extent, and when it goes into the fa 
the court does not know what it 


that did not know. We are going 
introduce it before this committee 
order that the commitee may see 
The latter part of the opinion, b 
the imprint of some other hand, 
cause it goes outside of the record 
(Continued in Next Issue) 
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This Paper is Owned and Published by Over 10,000 Dairy Farmers Who 
are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 
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A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


DECEMBER 5, 1922 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


MILK PRODUCERS OF NATION HOLD GREAT CONVENTION 


National Milk Producers Federation Holds Meet- 


ing at Springfield, 


Mass., Nov. 9-10 


HE Sixth Annual Convention 
of the great milk producer 
organizations of the United 
States was well attended by 
representatives of the var- 
ious member organizations 

and proved to be the greatest meeting 

of its kind. It showed the remark- 
able development of marketing or- 
ganizations to handle products of the 
idairy cow. 

President Brenneman and Director 
John L. Wise, represented the D. C. 
S. Company. 

The importance of motorized trans- 

portation in milk shipments was one 
of the features of the convention. 
Speakers from representative dairy 
districts told of the remarkable in- 
crease in the use of motor trucks to 
bring milk into the city markets. 
H. D. Allabach of Philadelphia, Pa., 
president of the Interstate Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association declared that 
such shipments in the past three 
years had increased nearly 500 per 
cent. High freight rates was given 
as one of the big causes of the in- 
crease. 


H. R. Leonard of St. Paul, Minn., 
manager of the Twin City Milk Pro- 
‘ducers’ Association said that out of 
ten million pounds of milk sent by his 
association into St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis monthly, eight million pounds 
is transported on trucks. 


HB. Berning of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
|seeretary-treasurer of the Queen City 
‘Milk Producers’ Association said that 
over 90 percent of Cincinnati’s milk 
jsupply comes by motor truck on ac- 
count of high freight rates. “Shipping 
by motor trucks has its advantages 
and disadvantages so far as organi- 
jzations are concerned. Wherever 
‘those truck routes are operated by in- 
‘dividuals or by the co-operative asso- 
ciations it is an advantage. But when 
they are operated by the dealers it is 
a great disadvantage as some produc- 
ers hesitate to join the marketing as- 
sociation from fear that the dealer 
will refuse to haul his milk and the 
producer will be without a market.” 

Mr. Heap dwelt upon the truck as 
the opener of new milk territory. 
“The truck is responsible for our con- 
gested market condition of fluid milk,” 
said he, “as they usually open up new 
territory and induce farmers to go 
into the milk producing business, who 
‘|with little or no equipment are able 
to produce milk as a side issue and at 
a cost which makes it very hard for 
aman with proper equipment and con- 
siderable capital invested to continue 
jto compete. If this condition should 


force the large milk producers out of 
business and bring about the installa- 
tion of cooling stations in the coun- 
try where all milk can be collected 
and shipped to the city.” 


_ ban such compounds. 


jcontinue it will have a tendency to. 


Filled Milk Legislation 


Plans under way to enact legis- 
lation prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of filled milk by a majority 
of individual states were outlined by 
Robert W. Balderston of Philadelphia, 
Pa., secretary of the Interstate Milk 
Producers’ Association and promin- 
ently identified with the movement to 
“States already 
having prohibitive or _ restrictive 
laws,” said Mr. Balderston, “are Ohio» 
Wisconsin, California, Colorado, Ore- 
gon, New York, New Jersey, Utah, 
Maryland, Florida and Connecticut.” 
Oriental Oils Menace Dairy Industry 


How oriental oils menace the dairy 


‘industry was described at the meet- 


ing by Charles W. Holman of Wash- 
ington, D. C., executive secretary, in 
detailing the fight of the allied dairy 
farm and consumer interests to free 
the dairy industry from what he 
termed “this sapper type of competi- 
tion.” He said that the permanent 
tariff act was a great boon to dairy- 
men insofar as the duties related to 
competitive vegetable oils and foreign 
dairy products. But he pointed out 
that the low duties on the oils as fin- 
ally fixed by Congress cannot ma- 
terially restrain the filled milk traffic 
when butterfat is-selling for 42 cents 
a pound and vegetable fats for less 
than 10 cents. ‘Such a wide differ- 
ence in cost of basic materials,’ he 
said, “opened wide the door of temp- 
tation for manufacturers of so-called 
‘filled’ milks. There are always per- 
sons to be found who place profit tak- 
ing above public welfare. This cost 
difference, combined with the war psy- 
chology, when it was patriotic to eat 
inferior substitutes and send our best 
to the allies, gave rise to the filled 
milk menace. 

“A condenser makes filled milk,” 
said the speaker, “by first purchasing 
whole milk from the farmer. It is 
necessary to buy whole milk because 
he cannot as a rule make use of 
skim milk which comes from_ the 
creameries and he needs sikm milk to 
serve as a medium for marketing the 
inferior vegetable fat. He takes out 
the butterfat and sells it on the but- 
ter market. He then combines the 
skim milk with cocoanut oil to pro- 
duce a substance which looks, tastes 
and smells like whole evaporated 
milk. In fact, it would require a 
chemist to detect. 

“Filled milk makers claim that 
their compounds thus afford a market 
for skim milk. But there is as much 
skim milk in the evaporated milk as 
in the compound. No additional mar- 
ket for the skim is afforded, but a 
very important market for whole milk 
is destroyed. For the condensing and 
evaporating of whole milk is but an- 
other way to market gradually vast 


Williamsfield, Ohio, November 6, 1922. 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Company, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Sirs:— 


Owing to sickness and not being able to get the help 
have been compelled to sell my dairy and stop sending 
present and shall give notice when I am able to send milk again, 


that I need I 
milk for the 
I also 


want to PAY MY DUES just as if £ was sending milk, 
Kindly let me know how to do so, and oblige, 


Yours respectfully, 


Cc. D. WESTON. 


—_—_—__—_—“—"_P!!!__as 


quantities produced in the flush sea- 
sons. 


“These compounds, admittedly in- 
ferior in food value, some of the 
world’s greatest scientists have called 
a menace to public health. They 
menace becduse they are defective in 
food value and their use in place of 
whole milk results, in the case of the 
young, in a number of deficiency dis- 
eases. These compounds are gener- 
ally sold under some fancy trade 
name and in their labeling comply 
with the Federal purefood and drugs 
act—an act created long before this 
evil sprang up—and consequently in- 
adequate to meet the newer needs. 


“Surrounding the traffic has sprung 
up many fraudulent and sharp prac- 
tices. Both domestic and European 
purchasers have been imposed upon. 
The good name of American evapor- 
ated milk is at stake. Recently frauds 
detected in European markets have 
revived memories of the old filled 
cheese scandals which resulted in fed- 
eral legislation to abolish that evil. 


“American dairymen have more to 
fear from the filled milk traffic than 
from any other enemy. It has grown 
with great rapidity during the past 
5 or 6 years. Within the past 6 months 
notable developments have taken 
place in the extraordinary increase in 
the manufacture of filled milk for sale 
in bulk quantities. This indicates a 
tremendous demand for the stuff by 
bakers, hote! keepers, restaurants, 
confectioners and some ice cream 
makers. If the demand continues the 
cafe eater will be lucky if he gets 
real cream for his coffee. For all he 
knows, it may be filled milk. 


“To stop this evil about 600 import- 
ant farm, labor, women’s, child wel- 
fare and consumers’ organizations 
have put themselves on record for 
federal and state legislation to pro- 


hibit the manufacture and sale of 
such spurious products. In the fed- 
eral Congress a bill, known as_ the 


Voigt Bill, H.R. 8086, passed the Low- 
er House by a vote of 250 to 40. This 
bill is now pending in the Senate, and 
a determined effort will be made to 
pass it in the short term _ session. 
Most of the Senate leaders identified 
closely with agricultural interests 
have already indorsed the measure.” 


‘quired of a co-operative 


Co-operators Need Additional Laws 


Need of additional federal legisla- 
tion to aid co-operative marketing 
was stressed by Mr. Holman. “The 
Capper-Volstead Co-operative Act, re- 
cently passed, does not go _ far 
enough,” he declared. “This act as- 
sumes that organizations duly incor- 
porated under state co-operative laws 
are also authorized by federal law and 
provides a procedure for prosecuting 
them in relation to the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act and the Clayton amend- 
ment. The co-operatives are placed 
under the original jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture who hears 
complaints where such complaints in- 
volve price enhancement and monop- 
olization in interstate commerce. The 
secretary has the power to issue 
orders to cease and desist and, in the 
event of failure to do so he is em- 
powered to carry the matter into the 


courts. This act, a great advance in 
the recognition of agricultural co- 
operation, does not, however, solve 


the problems of co-operative organi- 
zation interstate in their structure 
where laws of the respective states 
are in conflict. As an example, re- 
cently the state of Wisconsin has re- 
fused to license a co-operative cor- 
poration organized and chartered un- 
der the laws of Illinois and composed 
of farmers living in Wisconsin, [lli- 
nois and Indiana. The reason for the 
refusal was a direct conflict in the 
laws. What the state of Illinois re- 
marketing 
association, the state of Wisconsin 
forbade. 

“It would be out of the question for 
this association, which was refused a 
license in Wisconsin to take the ad- 
vice of the assistant attorney general 
who suggested to the Wisconsin mem- 
bers to split off and form an associa- 
tion of their own under the Wisconsin 
law. To do so would increase the 
overhead costs of marketing in that 
community, forcing two associations 
to do a service which could be per- 
formed more economically and effi- 
ciently by one. 

Advocates Public Warehouse Systems 

Advocacy of public warehouse sys- 
tems to aid farmers marketing pro- 
grams, was a feature of the address 
by Hon. Huston Thompson, member 
of the Federal Trade Commission. Mr. 
Thompson said in part: 


Two 


“T wish to particularly emphasize 
the point that whether we desire it or 
not we have arrived at the time where 
because of many reasons, among 
which are the annual car congestion 
due to seasonal hauling of our crops 
and other necessities over great dis- 
tances from farms to consumer with 
heavy losses before shipment during 
transit and after arrival at destina- 
tion, we must devise means by which 
our states may authorize geographical 
districts, such as counties, to vote 
bonds for the construction of public 
warehouses for storage near the 
farms. 


“Moreover, some American distribu- 
tors will have to take their hands off 
the ‘throat of commerce’ and let the 
farmer’s products through to the con- 
sumer under reasonable terms, or we 
may re-enact the history of the 18th 
century. 

“In that period with a new world on 
the horizon, the European nations 
made a great struggle for supremacy 
among themselves. They sought to 
attain this by making mercantilism 
king and leaving agriculture as a waif 
on the door steps of the several na- 
tions. 

“A group of far-seeing individuals 
in France, called the physiocrats, see- 
ing that their country had rejected 
the corner stone of nation-making ma- 
terial demanded that agriculture be 
permitted to have its just rewards 
without restraints being put upon it 
by the mercantilists. 

“At a later period Adam Smith, the 
British economist, through his re- 
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markable writings, focused the 
searchlight of public opinion on a 
similar condition in England and 
aroused his people to the realization 
of the fundamental importance that 
agriculture bears to the welfare of a 
nation. The public being informed, 
lifted the heavy hands of the mercan- 
tilists from the ‘throat of commerce’ 
and the farmer went to and fro in the 
market place where he enjoyed the 
natural fruits of competition by hav- 
ing his products sought for by the dis- 
tributors. This was one of the causes 
of Great Britain becoming one of the 
most powerful nations in the world. 


“Today our farmer is reacting 
against the closing of the door by 
mercantilism through the creation of 
co-operative marketing organizations. 
This means of distribution has been 
forced upon the farmer by interests 
that are for the most part indifferent 
to his success. 


Tells of Baltimore Situation 


Details of progress in co-operative 
milk marketing in the Baltimore dis- 
trict were given by D. G. Harry, Presi- 
dent of the Maryland State Dairy- 
men’s Association. Mr. Harry said: 

“The Baltimore market is princi- 
pally a fluid center, the only milk 
which is manufactured is the amount 
that is produced, at certain periods 
of the year, above what can be mar- 
keted as. fluid milk. We are troubled 
somewhat, however, by milk from out- 
side, unorganized territory coming in 
on our market. This is caused, of 
course, by a higher price prevailing 
in Baltimore.” 


Where Does Your Dealer Stand? 


HE following list contains the 
names of milk dealers who 
have signed pooling con- 
tracts up to November 27th 
and whom it may be consid- 
ered are co-operating with 

-oducers through their organi- 

This list will be published 

ue with such changes as may 

Members of the D. C. S. Com- 


occur. 
pany who ship to other dealers should 
take some action to make this list 


complete. It has a whole lot to do 
with the price of milk during the 
next few months. Let’s see how much 
interest and loyalty can be had in this 
matter, and remember, the D. C. S. 
Company can provide a market for 
every member with a dealer who will 
recognize the organization. 


District No. 1 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company~— 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sermes-Groves Dairy _Co.—Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Allegheny Dairy Co.—N. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Albion Milk Co.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William Colteryahn—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Charles Giger—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilkinsburg Dairy Co.—Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. 

Shadyside Milk Depot—Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Hazel-Glenn Milk Co.—Hazelwood, 
Pa. 

J. L. Concelman—sS. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Kast End Dairy CoE. E., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 

Sewickley Sanitary Milk Co.—Se- 
wickley, Pa. 

Menzie Dairy Company—McKees- 
port, Pa. 

A. M. Bishoff Dairy Co., Braddock, 
Pa. 


Lewis & Fox—Braddock, Pa. 
aoa Dairy Co.—Wilkinsburg, 
as 

Stauffer Milk Co.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Peerless Milk Company—Htna, Pa. 

Bessemer Dairy Co.—Hast Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Hutman & Jobak—Aliquippa, Pa. 

B. Sciavitch—413 Third Ave., Home- 
stead, Pa. 

Ed. Kircher—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


District No. 2 


Isaly Dairy Co.—Youngstown, O. 
Youngstown Sanitary Milk Co.— 
Youngstown, O. 


Henry Dieter—Youngstown, O. 

Liberty Creamery Co.—Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

John Smith—Poland, Ohio. 

Ohio Pure Milk Co.—Youngstown, O. 

Cc. C. Persing—Girard, Ohio. 

W. R. Ruhiman & Son—Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Madden & Hubbard—Niles, Ohio. 

Hall R. Magee—Warren, Ohio. 

Addicott & Faler—Warren, Ohio. 

Trumbull Creamery Co.—Warren, O. 

J. W. Trube—Warren, Ohio. 

John Rischer—Warren, Ohio. 

J. R. Biery—Warren, Ohio. 

J. A. Ratliff—Warren, Ohio 

Harl Waymire—749 Pleasant Ave., 
Warren, Ohio. 

Goldenglow Dairy Co.—Girard, O. 

Crescent Dairy Co.—Youngstown, O. 

District No. 3 

United Dairy Co.—Wheeling, W. Va. 

Cloverdale Dairy Co.—Wheeéling, W. 
Va. 

Ohio Valley Dairy Co.—Martins 
Ferry, Ohio. 


District No. 4 


H. E. Wahl—Ashtabula, Ohio. 

M. V. Koykka—Ashtabula, O. 

L. R. Stroup—Ashtabula, O. 

Harbor Creamery Co.—Ashtabula, 
Harbor, Ohio. 

Chas. J. Reynolds, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


District No. 5 


Carnation Milk Products Co.—Saeg- 
ertown, Pa. 

Carnation Milk Products Co.—Sandy 
Lake, Pa. 

Helvetia Milk Condensing Co— 
Minerva, Ohio. 


Orthopedic Appliances, Abdominal Sup- 

ports, Shoulder Braces, Adjustable Arch 

Lifts, Surgical Corsets, Elastic Hosiery, 
Trusses 


SPECIALIST IN MECHANICAL 
TREATMENT OF HERNIA 
7 West Federal St., Upstairs, Opposite 
First National Bank 
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$500,000.00 for Farm Loans 


: 

| 

We can loan at 54% on your farm during the months of Decem- | 
ber, January and February. Make your application now, loans closed | 
| 

| 

| 


Ye steste st 
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in order applied for. Come in and talk it over. Let us make your 
abstracts or certificate of title. 


THE WESTERN RESERVE MORTGAGE AND 
ABSTRACT CO. 


201-2-3-4 Second National Building WARREN, OHIO 
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1868 1922 


Dana’s Musical Institute 


WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World 


Fifty-fourth Year 


Third Term Opens Jan. 29, 1923 


For Information and Registration Blanks, Address: 


LYNN B. DANA, President 


(R20 


We earry in stock the best grades of 


ALL KINDS OF LUMBER 


WALL BOARDS, ROOFING, SASH AND DOORS 
GLASS, FRAMES 


If you are needing anything in our line it will pay you to 
see us before you buy. 


11 


The Western Reserve Lumber Co. 
LUMBER DEALERS 


Yards at 
Warren 
Niles 


Girard 
Newton Falls 
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Mathew's Cut-Rate MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


116 E. FEDERAL ST. 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE PARK THEATRE 


SR eS et 


ek kode £S 


If you have a farm from 5 to 300 acres that you want to sell and 
your price and terms are right, send me full description and exact 
location. WATTERS FARM AGENCY, 15 Wick Ave., Over 
American Restaurant. 


) 
Full line of typewriters, all makes from $25 up. Agents for Oliver ! 
and Remington Portable. Supplies for all machines. 


We repair all makes. 


YOUNGSTOWN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
Youngstown, Ohio 


28 W. Boardman St. Main 889 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 


| price. 


| tempted to take off some the next 
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What Is the Milk Price This Month? 


j HIS is a question to be heard 
nearly every few minutes in 
the D. C. S. Co. office. Some 
of the inquirers are produc- 

to 


ers who are anxious 
} know how much their milk 
| check is going to be, but the greater 
number of inquiries comes from some 
| dealer who wants to know how much 
' to pay his shippers. 
Before the pooling plan went into 
| effect, the producer price was the only 
| price known and it was usually given 
out the first of each month. This al- 
‘lowed certain dealers and shippers a 
basis to deal together and not obligate 
themselves in any way to the D. C. S. 
Company. For instance, some ship- 
pers never joined the organization 
and whenever they were approached 
_in the matter, their argument was the 
dealer was paying them just as much 
_as Association members were receiv- 
| ing, so they couldn’t extend their vi- 
sion sufficiently to see any benefits 
from joining. There were others who 
_ purposely stayed out in order to keep 
| from paying dues to the organization. 
| Dealers always welcomed this situa- 
tion for it kept the market from be- 
coming so strongly organized. 

When the pooling plan was adopted, 
the D. C. S. Company also adopted 
the policy that hereafter it would dis- 
continue a service to these dealers 
and producers who were always will- 
ing to ride on the “tail board”, but 

' never willing to pay anything for a 
| ride. If the wagon wheels dropped 
| into a rut, no one ever seen those fel- 
} lows put a shoulder to the wheel. In- 
) stead they were carrying buckets of 
7 

I 


~ 


: water to pour in the rut and make the 
: old wagon sink deeper. 

| Things are different now. The only 
price information going out to them 
until after pay day is the Class I 
At first, some of the dealers 
| started to pay this but they soon dis- 
covered their mistake and then at- 


month. 


This lead to fights between produc- 
ers and dealers who used to get along 
lovingly when they could take the D. 
(OF 8. Company price and use as a 
basis. Now they don’t know what the 
i = S. Co. price is and their troubles 
start. 


Last week a dealer came into the 
Office and made his confession. He 
told of how he had induced his ship- 
pers to sign individual agreements 
with him and he paid them the D. C. 
S. Co. price each month, but in other 
ways was not obligated to do the 
things the organization required of 
dealers. Everything went all right up 
to the first of June when it came time 
to pay for May shipments. He said 
he phoned to the D. C. S. Co. office to 
inquire the price, but was told such 
information was only given out to 
dealers who co-operated with the or- 
ganization. He then inquired around 
and was told the price for May was 
24 cents per gallon which he paid, 
only to find later that it was three 
cents per gallon higher than the pool 
price. The next month he tried to 
take this off his shippers and had an 
awful fight with them because they 
were all sure the right price for them 
was 24 cents. In October he paid his 
producers 21 cents per gallon and 
they found out later the price was 27 
cents and another fight occurred. This 
made him give up in despair and he 
came to confess and ask the D. C. C. 
Company to organize his shippers 
whom he had been holding out for 
the past five years. 


It may be some inconvenience to 
members of the D. C. S. Company not 
to know the pool price until pay day, 
but it is a greater inconvenience to 
those producers and dealers who have 
to make their own bargaining basis 
instead of taking ours. It is going to 
strengthen our organization greatly 
for it is impossible for a milk deale* 
to keep his producers agreeable to his 


way of figuring. 


Pittsburg Dairy Council Notes 


AIRY interests expect to in- 
troduce in the next Penn- 
sylvania legislature a bill 


| which would prohibit the 
} manufacture and sale of 
t filled milk, and they are 


confident it will pass. States already 
having either prohibitive or restrict- 
ing legislation along the same line are 
Ohio, Wisconsin, California, Colorado, 
Oregon, New York, New Jersey, Utah, 
Maryland, Florida and Connecticut. 

The pioneer work in Pennsylvania 
is virtually done; the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict Dairy Council has been much 
interested. In an interview the other 
day BE. R. Quackenbush, executive sec- 
retary of the council, explained that 
since the introduction of the idea of 
substituting cocoanut oil for butterfat 
in evaporated milk, there have arisen 
three forms of legislation affecting 
this so-called filled milk traffic. They 
are: 

Regulatory measures affecting lab- 
elling and method of merchandising. 
Unless such measures are sufficiently 
severe, Mr. Quackenbush said, they 
cannot prevent deception and fraud 
on the part of unscrupulous retailers 
who endanger the public health. 

Laws directly prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of evaporated skim- 
med milk in family size packages. As 
in the case of Hebe vs. Shaw in Ohio, 
the United States Supreme Court in- 
terprets this prohibition to include 
filled milk. 


Then the laws directly prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of filled 
milk.as such. In Wisconsin such a 
law has been declared constitutional 
by the highest court in the state, and 
the filled milk interests have publicly 
announced their intention to with- 
draw contesting it. 


Here are some pertinent paragraphs 
gleaned from a visit to the office of 
BE. R. Quackenbush, executive secre- 
tary of the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council: 


Ninety-five percent of the shippers 
who sell milk in Baltimore are mem- 
bers of the Maryland State Dairy- 
men’s Association. The other five 
percent are small dealers who have 
not been willing to give bond or sell 
on a butterfat basis. Producers ship- 
ping milk to Baltimore first must ob- 
tain permits from the Health Depart- 
ment. 


Six hundred important farm, labor, 
women’s, child welfare and consum- 
ers organizations throughout the 
United States, are on record urging 
Federal and State legislation against 
spurious milk products. 


Insulated tank automobile trucks 
carry milk successfully and without 
churning from Soledad to San Fran- 
cisco, a distance of 138 miles. 


At the meeting of the National Milk 
Producers’ Federation in Springfield, 
Mass., Huston Thompson, a member 
of the Federal Trade Commission, 
urged better storage facilities through 
regional warehouses and co-operative 
exporting of American milk products 
to foreign countries. These proposi- 
tions, Mr. Thompson said, reach one 
of the most vital needs of our nation 
today, namely, improved means of 
distributing the products of the 
American farm so that the initial 
producer will reap the well-deserved 
benefits of his labor. 


The Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- 
cil this winter will intensify its activ- 
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IDLE MONEY 


IS YOUR MONEY IDLE? ITIS IF ITIS IN 
YOUR POCKET OR HIDDEN AT HOME. 
IF IT IS IDLE IT TENDS TO KEEP YOU 
IDLE. 


KEEP YOUR MONEY HERE WHERE IT 
WILL BE PUT TO WORK. EVERY WORK- 
ING DOLLAR CREATES WORK. TO IN- 
CREASE THE DEMAND FOR WORK AND 
GOODS KEEP YOUR MONEY WORKING. 


YOUNGSTOWN WILL BE PROSPEROUS 
WHEN EVERY IDLE MAN IS AT WORK 
AND EVERY IDLE DOLLAR IS IN A BANK. 


Dollar davings & Trust C0 
Fist National Bank 


Combined Resources---Over 
Thirty-five Million 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Three Degrees in Four Hours 


AN degrees rise in external air temperature with only 
iree degrees in the contents of a CURTIS VACUU 
MILK CAN. sabia 


That in a word, is the result of an exhaustive test made by 
our local Board of Health. You will be interested in the full 
report—mailed for the asking. 


The CURTIS VACUUM MILK CAN—built like a thermos 
bottle—sets a new standard in milk can construction. Every 
dairyman should be familiar with it. Write for circular. A 
liberal sales proposition to representative in unalloted territory. 
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OUTER WALL 


CURTIS MANUFACTURING Co. 


1040 W. 


12th St. ERIE, PA. 
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[ your farm is worth owning it is worth insuring. Have a 
policy of title insurance made now and be ready for sell- 
ing or borrowing at any time. Write for further in- 
formation. 
THE WARREN GUARANTEED MORTGAGE CO. 
38 So. Main Street Warren, Ohio 
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Read the Ads in the Dairy Reporter 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


Entered as second class matter, April 5, 1920, 
at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., under Act 
of Congress, March 3, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Published by 
THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 


SALES CO. 
EDITORIAL OFFICES 


509 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Earl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mgr. 


Address all advertising communications to 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter, Box 1, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Phone, Bell Main 811. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
WOT VOCAL ca. coun cnasoesscnteussaadedspaasctevsrasks ndsenceuee 


Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the general field of farm publications. 
Our members are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 
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ity along educational lines, instruct- 
ing the public the value of dairy foods 
in the keeping of good health and in- 
forming the producer and distributor 
how best to raise his standards. Head- 
quarters of the council of which E. R. 
Quackenbush is executive secretary, 
in the Nixon Building, Pittsburgh, in- 
vites communications from producer 
and distributor alike. Mr. Detwiler, 
a milk sanitation engineer, is in the 
employ of the council. His lectures, 
plant inspections and sediment tests 
have aroused widespread interest 
among dairymen of the Pittsburgh 
District. Mr. Detwiler will be glad to 
answer any questions regarding milk 
production or distribution sent to the 
council. 


With the close of the summer and 
county fair season and the approach 
of the intensified activities of winter, 
the months have been taken out of the 
Council’s program of education in the 
schools. The plan of action has been 
improved upon and, like milady’s 
skirt, the council staff has been given 
more material with which to work to- 
ward better health for everybody. 


There are several additions to the 
list of health plays, additions which 
provide features that will interest 
persons of all ages and all types. Last 
winter the instructive entertainments 
given under the auspices of the 
council attracted such wide attention, 
that churches and schools and similar 
organizations brought to headquart- 
ers requests to have the health plays 
produced for them, and this year, with 
that in mind, better provisions to re- 
spond to such requests have been 
made. 


One of the new plays is the “Garden 
of Hours.” Another new feature is a 
monologue, “Happy’s Vanity Case,” to 
be given by a trained speaker, who 
facetiously, impersonates a beauty 
doctor, introducing foods that make 
for health and beauty, clear skins and 
flashing eyes. ‘It is the mirror over 
your dining room table rather than 
the looking glass of your dressing 
table which bears the most watching,” 
says this new type of beauty specialist 
who, in an engaging manner, tells of 
nature’s own cosmetics. A _ serious 
lecture along the same lines is called 
“Inside Paint.’ Colored slides are 
shown in connection with it. 


Rehearsals are now in progress for 
the production of a number of plays. 
During September and October’ the 
dramatic department gave plays in 
three schools. Two hundred and 
eighty-nine pupils were in the casts 
and there was a total attendance of 
5.060. Think of it! Five thousand, 
sixty! The theatre managers soon 
will be growing envious. 
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Then, too, during September and 
October, 165 health lectures, lessons 
and demonstrations were given, reach- 
ing an attendance of 11,822. 

Mr. Detwiler’s milk sanitation work 
was given a new impetus. He was 
busy addressing meetings of distribu- 
tors and producers, inspecting plants 
and making tests. Altogether during 
September and October he made and 
inspected 1,577 sediment tests. 

The last of the county fairs to be 
reached were the Beaver County Fair 
at Junction Park and the Mercer 
County Fair at Mercer. Nearly a 
thousand youngsters availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to be weigh- 
ed and receive instructions as to how 
best to keep normal health. “The 
Turn in the Road,” “The Fountain of 
Youth” and ‘The White Bottle” 
moving. pictures were exhibited to 
large audiences. 

Distribution of literature, applying 
particularly to nutrition and health, 
continued in large quantities. 

The quarterly directors meeting 
was held at the Central Y. W. C. A. 
and besides the usual business some 
interesting discussions were carried 
on which pointed the way for more 
effective work in the future. A large 
members were elected. The board 
authorized the executive committee to 
conduct the work in Youngstown as 
might be deemed wise. The invitation 
of Mr. Teller to hold the next meet- 
ing in the Irene Kaufmann Settlement 
was accepted. 


DAILY BUTTER QUOTATIONS 


The following quotations are for 92 


score butter, Chicago market, from 
November ist to 25th: 
November 1 cents 
November 2 cents 
November 3 cents 
November 4 cents 
EN OV:GHAD Cle 6 easton: cecceennncter-sseeeee cents 
IN ON GIADEL) 70 Wectcaie-ceveeescveeeseseres cents 
IN OVGIIDE Rin co Mesteomecseeeteceneres sncense cents 
IN OV OTH CIO eteeseceeee ae occa scbsnac cents 
INO VENDIO Miers ccccessc-onnees cents 
November cents 
November cents 
November 3 cents 
November cents 
November cents 
November cents 
November cents 
November cents 
November 4 cents 
November cents 
November cents 
November cents 
November cents 
During the month of November 


there developed some tendency to im- 
port Danish butter which indicates 
butter prices have reached the peak. 
Shipments reaching New York Noy. 9 
were the first since last March. It 
costs 1e per pound to refrigerate and 
transport butter from Copenhagen, 
and the duty is now 8c. During 1921, 
up to March 21, Denmark exported 
99,700 casks and 5364 boxes of butter 
to this country. 


PLAN TO GRADE MILK 


The Board of Directors of the D. C. 
S. Company have placed the organiza- 
tion on record as favorable to the 
grading of milk and paying producers 
according to grade. 

The plan proposed by the D. C. 8. 
Company in conjunction with buyers 
and the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council is to grade milk into three 
classes. The best quality milk will 
be placed as first grade and will com- 
mand the highest price. The lowest 
grade will be rejected by the buyer 
after a certain period of time provid- 
ed there has been no improvement 
made by the producer. 

This is another step along the line 
of successful marketing and will win 
the hearty approval of practically all 
producers, dealers and consumers. 


“An’ now, bruddern an’ sistern,” 
said the old colored parson, “de col- 
lecshun will be tooked up. Ah jis 
wants ter say ter yo’ all dat while de 
whitewash ob salvation am free, dat 
de pahty behin’ de brush am got ter 
libe—an’ Ah is dat pahty.’—Chicago 
News. 


Enough 
Christmas Money 
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Compare these 
two piles=— 
which do you 


prefer? Thebig 
one will be 


PSS yours if you'll 
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|OUR CH RISTMAS | 
| SAVINGS CLUB | 


Scores—yes hundreds are now enrolled. They’ll have from $25 
to $250 in fifty weeks from now. Determine to have the big pile 
for the many presents you'll enjoy buying. Our handsome circular 
and folder answer all your questions. Write, or better—call for one. 
You have several days yet tojoimin, = 
| The Western Reserve National Bank 
1 WARREN, OHIO 

Member of Federal Reserve System 
A National Bank with a Savings Department 


An Ad. in the Reporter Is Read by Thousands 


This Guaranteed 


WRIGHT PIPELESS 
FURNACE #1382 


Divect from Factory, in- 
stalied Complete Ready toUse 


UY this guaranteed Wright 
Pipeless Furnace direct from 
the factory at Youngstown. 

Save dealer’s and middleman’s 
profit. Our own factory trained 
mechanics do the installing. Price 
for the 18 in. size, suitable for 
heating 5 room house, $138.50, in- 
cluding all fittings and labor. Other 
sizes proportionately low. Over 
50,000 in use. Made by two great 
factories. 


We Guarantee to Heat Your 
Home or Money Back 


Throw out your stoves and enjoy 
modern heating methods and genu- 
ine comfort this winter. Econ- 
omical to fire. Sold on easy pay- 
ments. 


18 in., 5 rooms 
20 in., 6 rooms 
22 in., 7 rooms 
24 in., 8 to 10 rooms.. 
26 in., 10 to 12 rooms 


Write today giving rough layout and description of your house. 
Complete details and literature by return mail. : 


We also manufacture the famous Mahoning recirculating 
pipe and pipeless systems. 


THE MAHONING FOUNDRY CO. 


619 POLAND AVE. YOUNGSTOWN OHIO 
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DETERMINATION, PLUS SKILL, 


HEN, on October 26, the 

great Holstein cow, Kol- 
| rain Marion Finderne, com- 
pleted her year’s Semi-Offi- 
cial Test at Loeb Farms, 
Charlevoix, Mich., her own- 
ers, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Loeb, were 
searcely able to realize their sudden 
good fortune. 


-Phenomenal records are to be ex- 
pected in large and long-established 
herds, but nobody—least of all Mr. 
and Mrs. Loeb—had the remotest idea 
a year ago that, in their small herd, 
the cow Kolrain Marion Finderne 
was entering a race against the 
_ world’s record for milk production. 
She did not actually beat the present 
| World’s Record, held by a cow fa- 
_yored by year-around pasture on the 
| Pacific Slope, but she did produce 
|a total of 35,339.5 lbs. of milk—the 
_ largest record ever madé by a cow 
this side of the Rocky Mountains. She 
/is therefore holder of the World’s 
Record for yearly milk production 
/ among cows fed and cared for under 
_ conditions which surround the aver- 
| age cow in our northern dairy states. 


The history of the Holstein herd 
at Loeb Farms began in 1918 with 
.the purchase of five females—all of 
' the famous Finderne strain—and a 
‘-herd sire that is a son of that mar- 
| vel among Holstein bulls—Sir Piet- 
ertje Ormsby Mercedes. This quintet 
of foundation cows included a heifer 
/mamed Kolrain Marion Finderne 
| which as a senior four-year-old made 
|a year’s record of 28,851.8 lbs. milk 
| and 1,036.3 Ibs. butter. 


With but a few weeks’ rest she 
was, following the birth of her next 
calf, again put on test and during 
the 365 days which followed made 
the marvelous record of 35,339.5 Ibs. 
milk and 1,278.56 lbs. butter. For the 
two years she stands next to the 
,World’s Record holder for milk and 
‘butter production combined. 


{ 


| Thus, within a period of five years, 
|Loeb Farms has sprung from a posi- 
‘tion of complete obscurity to a place 
jamong the leading Holstein breeding 
‘establishments of the country. 


This rapid rise is of course pri- 
“marily due to the wisdom of the own- 
er in selecting for his foundation 
stock the offspring of some of the 
greatest producers that the Holstein 
| bases affords. Mr. Loeb will tell you 
that his initial purchase seemed 
costiy, but it is evident that the in- 
vestment is one that has yielded quick 
and abundant returns. 


Credit must be given also to the 
loyal and efficient herd management 
that is to be found at Loeb Farms. 
| This includes the proper daily care 
of the heifers and milking females 
and the selection of a ration that 
yields maximum production without 
being in any way injurious to the 
cow. 


The ration fed to Kolrain Marion 
Finderne was both simple and inex- 
pensive—a ration such as any dairy- 
man or breeder of average means 
May provide. For roughage, she was 
fed mixed clover and alfalfa hay, also 
beets, silage and beet-pulp. For 
grain, the maximum amount for any 
one day was never more than 25 
pounds. During the first nine months 
of her latest test she was fed Unicorn 
Dairy Ration practically straight. 
Then, to provide a wider ration for 
the latter part of her lactation-period 
she was fed a mixture consisting of 
Unicorn and crushed oats. The av- 
erage for the entire test was 80 per 
| cent Unicorn and 20 per cent oats—a 
combination that brought her through 
the test in the pink of condition as 
is shown by the accompanying photo- 

graph. 


The economy of this grain ration is 
remarkable. She produced more than 
four pounds of milk for each pound 
of grain fed. For each 100 pounds of 
milk produced the grain cost was less 
| than 54 cents. Moreover, this ration 


Creates Great Holstein Producer 


was without question largely respon- 
sible for the persistence of ‘‘Marion’s” 
production, as will be judged from 
the fact that in the last full month 
of her test she produced 2,540 Ibs. 
of milk. 

Kolrain Marion Finderne was sired 
by Finderne Pride Fayne, her dam 
being Kolrain Eleanor Pontiac Korn- 
dyke, which just made a record of 
26,995.4 Ibs. of milk and 1,143.71 lbs. 
butter. Marion weighs 1,680 lbs. in 
normal condition, although she is so 
finely proportioned that the observer 
may easily judge her to weigh 200 
pounds less. 


PRICES RECEIVED BY DAIRYMEN 
IN OTHER MARKETS 


For. information of members of the 
D. C. S. Co. in comparing prices they 
received for milk with those of pro- 
ducers supplying other large markets 
in the United States, inquiries were 
made from various organizations and 
their replies are given below: 

Baltimore, Maryland—Price on this 
market for the month of November is 
28c per gallon for 4 per cent milk 
f. o. b. city—Maryland State Dairy- 
men’s Association. 

(Note) This is equal to 25%¢ per 
gallon for 3.5 milk. 

Washington, D. C.—November price 
—$3.37 per hundred pounds for 3.5 
milk f. o. b. city. Endeavor is being 
made to have this raised 46c per 
hundred effective November  1st.— 
Maryland and Virginia Milk Produc- 
ers’ Association. 

(Note) This price of $3.37 is equal 
to approximately 28%c per gallon. 

Hartford, Connecticut — Expecting 
pool price to be at least 32c per gal- 
lon for 4 per cent milk.—Connecticut 
Milk Producers’ Association. 

(Note) This market is operating 
Sunder a pooling plan and the exact 
producer price is not known at this 
time. However, at the estimate made 
by their general manager their price 
would be equal to 294c per gallon for 
3.5 milk delivered at Pittsburgh. 

Chicago, Illinois—Milk delivered to 
fluid milk plants for the month of 
November is selling for $2.05 per hun- 
dred, 3.5 test.—The Milk Producers 
Co-Operative Marketing Company. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The price dealers 
will pay during the month of Novem- 
ber will be $2.60 per hundred for 
milk testing between 3.5 and 4 per 
cent delivered at city plants and $2.20 
at receiving stations—Queen City 
Milk Producers Association. 

New York, N. Y.—New York League 
pool prices for month of October was 
$2.27, less 6c expenses, or $2.21 in 
cash and certificate of indebtedness. 
These prices are for 3 per cent milk 
at the 201-210 mile zone.—Dairymen’s 
League Co-operative Association. 

Pittsburgh.—The pool price for No- 
vember will be only an estimate at 
this time, but is expected to reach 
29-30 cents per gallon f. o. b. and 
$2.75 at country plants. 


NEW LOCAL AT ORANGEVILLE 


At meetings held recently at 
Orangeville, Trumbull County, Ohio, 
producers in this vicinity expressed 
their desire to become members of 
the D. C. S. Company, and conse- 
quently the Orangeville Local was or- 
ganized. 

A few of these shippers dispose of 
milk to the Youngstown market and 
the balance to Sharon. This group 
being organized will materially 
strengthen the Sharon and Farrell 
markets from the standpoint of ob- 
taining recognition of dealers to ef- 
forts of the D. C. S. Company. 


It is stated that nearly ninety thou- 
sand girls’ in the United States are 
taking systematic training in sewing, 
cooking, child welfare and various 
branches of domestic science. 


A SHATTERED DREAM 


Once upon a midnight dreary, 
As I sat upon the-eh cot; 

I was freezling, slowly freezing, 
For the night was awful hot. 


As I sat there, freezing dozing 
At the same time wide awake 

All at once I saw a vision, 
Forms of milk cans it did make. 


Ten full cans, ten gallons each 
Mon’ enough to buy a Liz; 
I’ll buy one of them to-morrow, 
And I'll surely make things siz. 


“Look!” I cried to those about me 
There was not a soul in sight; 
“T’ve got John D. skinned already 

Henry also, ain’t I right?’ 


Morning after—11:30 
All at once I heard a yell. 

I looked up and saw the hauler, 
All my fond hopes went to hell. 


There he stood, serene and smiling, 
Mother-in-law last night had died. 

On my stand he placed those ten cans 
Nice and pretty, side by side. 


Then he roared, “Say, don’t you know, 


sir, 
That these roads are long and 
rough? 


If this happens very often, 
Twelve cents per won’t be enough.” 


Ten full cans of fluid, had he, 
All was cotton, ’stead of silk; 
And he didn’t buy a Road Louse 

Too lazy to cool the milk. 


Now, my brother, take a warning, 
For you know you surely oughter; 
When the hot days come again, 
Use a lot of good cold water. 
—Joe M. Breslyn—Rome, O. 


CLASSIFIED COLUMN 


Advertisements appearing in this column will 
be charged for at the rate of eight cents per 
line for each insertion. Orders for less than 
$1.00 to be accompanied with cash. 


Breeders of Pure Breds 


A small classified advertisement carried in 
this column will cost very little and may 
bring many inquiries during the course of a 
year. Members of the D. C. S. Co. will be 
given special rate. 


EBUILT motorcycles from $35 and 
up. Harleys and Indians, one-half 
down, balance on easy terms; you can 
operate a motorcycle on less than car 


fare. 
JAMES H. BERNARD CO. 


662 Wilson Ave. Pe town. oO. 


F. W. THOMPSON 
General Auctioneer 


Res., Phone 2075-L 
Res. 432 Stiles Ave 


LADIES 


have beautiful velvety rug made 
here in town of your old rugs 
and carpets, also colonial rag 
rugs and carpets any size. Drop 
us a card and we will call. No 
deposit required. 


Leon Wagner Rug Mfg. Co. 


66 South Prospect Street 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warren, Ohio 


DAYTON BLISS 
The Qualified Auctioneer 
A Graduate with 12 Years’ 
Experience 
NUTWOOD, OHIO 
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Eternal vigilance 
liberty. 


is the price of 
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| Radio 


Tube receiving sets without a 
storage battery. 


FOR THE FARM 


Detectors and amplifiers oper- 
ate on a single dry cell, 


OUR PRICES ARE RIGHT 


The Yahrling-Rayner 


Piano Co. 
254 West Federal Street 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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ABUNDANCE 
OF MONEY 


5 1-2 and 6 per cent interest 
35 and 40 Year Loans 


Over $500,000.00 
Approved Farm Loans 


Prompt Service -:- No Delays 


Call -:- Write 


C. I. PONTIUS 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Phones 2620 & 2621 
153 South Park Avenue 
WARREN, OHIO 


Phone” -:- 
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FARMS 


I have many large and 
small farms for sale or 
exchange 


S. P. DRAKE 


**The Duck Who Sells Farms’? 


517 Home Savings & Loan Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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GLASS 
ART GLASS 


MIRRORS 
The only exclusive glass company be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Cleveland. This 
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fact should be conclusive evidence that 

we can handle your wants in a prompt 

and satisfactory manner. 

The Youngstown Mirror 
& Art Glass Co. 


Auto. Phone 7151 
Bell Phone, Main 7988 
655 Market Street 
BEVELING AND SILVERING 
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MARKETING MILL FEEDS 


Are you paying too much for your 
feed stuffs? To determine this re- 
quires a knowledge of how feeds are 
sold by mills, market conditions, 
quality of the product, and methods 
of purchasing, says G. C. Wheeler, 
investigator in marketing feed, Unit- 
ed State Department of Agriculture. 
Although feed stuffs constitute the 
second largest item of expense to 
American farmers, wheat feeds alone 
in 1920 representing a value of ap- 
proximately $200,000,000, little is 
known by thé average buyer about 
the marketing of this commodity, 
says Mr. Wheeler. 

The availability of feed stuffs local- 
ly produced which may be used as 
substitutes, and potential supplies and 
production in surplus producing sec- 
tions are said to be the most import- 
ant . factors controlling local feed 
prices. Wide variations in prices in 
heavy consuming and producing cen- 
ters, and in sections where only mod- 
erate supplies are handled are attrib- 
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uted to the prices paid by individual 
dealers, unsold feed in transit which 
is frequently disposed of at a sacri- 
fice on arrival, grade, quality, wheth- 
er the feed is bought for cash or cred- 
it, and whether the purchase is for 
immediate or future delivery. Mr. 
Wheeler advises buyers to ascertain 
carefully all these facts in connec- 
tion with prices quoted before plac- 
orders. : 

Mr. Wheeler has made a careful 
study of the marketing of mill feeds 
and his findings are contained in 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Bulletin 1124, entitled ‘‘The Mar- 
keting of Mill Feeds.” The bulletin 
tells how feeds are sold by mills, 
handled by co-operative societies, 
how to study market conditions, what 
to ascertain about prices quoted, and 
present needs of the trade. Trade 
rules, grades and feed stuffs laws are 
also discussed. Copies of Bulletin 
1124 can be obtained free upon re- 
quest to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, -Washington, D. 
C. 


FILLED MILK HEARINGS 


BEFORE SUB-COMMITTEE 


We are here to call a spade a spade 
and to pool our assertions before we 
get through. 

Mr. Bryan: We have as big a spade 
as you have, and we are going to use 
it. 


Mr. Urion: You have been using it 
for two years. 
Mr. Bryan: It was not the spade we 


were using. It was some— 

Senator McKinley: I think we had 
better let Mr. Urion go ahead. 

Senator Kendrick: Mr. Chairman, I 
suggest that the witness be allowed 
to proceed in his own way and that 
he be requested to just give us the 
important points in these newspaper 
articles and make it as brief as possi- 
ble, even if he wants to put the arti- 
cles in the record. 

Senator McKinley: Mr. Urion, Sena- 
tor Kendrick suggests that you go 
right along, but that you just make 
your important points, and then if you 
want to put newspaper articles in the 
record, why, do so. 

Mr. Urion: Very well, sir. I will 
be glad to accede to the wishes of 
the committee. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am somewhat embar- 
rassed by the fact that we have not 
all of our stuff here in which to out- 
line this matter, because, as I say, we 
did not expect to be forced to go 
ahead here today, rather expecting 
Doctor McCollum, and some of the 
other witnesses to be recalled to oc- 
cupy the day. I don’t know what our 
recess for luncheon will be, but— 

Senator McKinley: I think the com- 
mittee is perfectly willing to go right 
along until 1 o’clock. 

Mr. Bryan: I might make just a 
brief reply. 

Senator McKinley: 
cluded, Mr. Urion. 

Mr. Urion: There will be ample 
time given to reply, will there not? 
I have been denied the privilege of 
examination of Doctor McCollum until 
we have made our case. 

Senator McKinley: I don’t know 
whether there are any lawyers on 
this committee. We are all farmers. 

Mr. Bryan: When I say brief, I 
mean 10 minutes. 

Senator Kendrick: I suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, that the witness proceed 
with such testimony as he has at this 
time until he hag concluded, and then 
if the opposition to the bill has any 
other witnesses they should be called 
during the time that we can give them. 
Those who favor the bill will have 
their chance at rebuttal after these 
witnesses have finished. That would 
be my suggestion. 

Mr. Urion: We will call a witness, 
and later in the day, when I have be- 
fore me the stuff which we did not 
bring down, perhaps I will be accord- 
ed the courtesy of going on further? 

Senator McKinley: Yes, sir. 


Have you con- 


Mr. Urion: We would like to call 
Dr. Joseph Brennemann, chief of the 
medical department of the Children’s 
Memorial Hospital of Chicago. 

Mr. Jackman: Mr. Chairman, may 
I ask if it is the practice of this com- 
mittee to have the witness make his 
own statement as an expert, or the 
practice which was followed by the 
proponents of this bill to suggest to 
the doctor various things properly to 
be brought before this committee? 

Senator McKinley: I should think 
he had better go ahead and make his 
own statement. 

Senator Ladd: I should think so, 
and then if they want to ask any ques- 
tions afterwards they can. We are 
wasting too much time. 


Statement of Dr. Joseph Brennemann, 
Chief Medical Department of the 
Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Doctor Brennemann: As I under- 
stand it, I have been asked to come 
here as a practicing physician and as 
a specialist in diseases of children to 
say what I think about filled milk, 
especially. Now, I ought to preface 
that, perhaps, by a few remarks about 
milk. In the first place milk in itself 
is not a perfect food. It is perhaps a 
perfect food for young animals of each 
species. For instance, human milk is 
perfect food for a baby; cow’s milk is 
perfect food for a calf, and so forth. 
That is, they are not absolutely in- 
terchangeable. Everyone knows that 
milk is not a perfect food under all 
circumstances, because there are cer- 
tain things that a young baby coming 
into the world has to have in order 
to make milk a perfect food. That 
will apply for adults. For children 
milk is not a complete food. It has 
very high supplemental value as a 
food, but it is not a complete food. 
It does, however, contain all of the 
essential elements that go into a food, 
but not in sufficient proportions, and 
so forth, for proper nutrition. What 
about filled milk? Filled milk, of 
course igs condensed milk. The milk 
we are considering here is a milk 
from which the fat has been taken, so 
that we have skimmed-milk, and this 
is condensed to about half of its vol- 
ume; and then, as I understand it, 
about 7 or 8 or 9 per cent of a vege- 
table oil is added to that. What about 
that as a food? What about its food 
value from the standpoint from which 
we are considering it here? 


It ought, perhaps, to be considered 
from several standpoints. In the first 
place, as to its chemical composition; 
secondly, as to its vitamine content; 
thirdly, how does it impress us as a 
food, and, perhaps, lastly the bearing 
which extensive advertising ‘and 
wrong advertising would have upon 
such a food. 


We know that any animal requires, 
from a chemical standpoint, five food 
elements—fats, carbohydrates, pro- 
tein, salts and water. Those are ab- 
solutely essential. They are just as 
essential as any vitamine is. Every 
one of those is necesary except that 
the fat and the protein can more or 
less replace one another. To what 
extent that is true has not yet been 
definitely ascertained. It is probable 
that an animal can get along fairly 
well without fat. It probably would 
be somewhat to its detriment. An ani- 
mal can get along if its protein is re- 
placed by fat. It is not, of course, the 
easiest way to do it. It is a question 
of whether it’should be done. Take 
a milk like Hebe, for instance. The 
only thing that is not in it is the but- 
ter fat which is taken out and is re- 
placed by another fat. Butter fat is 
probably no more digestible, no more 
valuable to animal, than is coconut 
oil, except in one particular, and that 
is in its content of what is now known 
as fat soluble A, so that practically 
all of the chemical substances that 
are necessary for nutrition of an ani- 
mal occur in milk, although they may 
not be in perhaps the proper propor- 
tions, or of the proper kind, with the 
exception of this certain vitamine A. 

Taking the question up, then, from 
the second point, the vital or biolog- 
ical standpoint, may I assume that 
the gentlemen of the committee know 
all about vitamines? 

Mr. Jackman: They do not. I do 
not believe you should assume that. 

Mr. Brennemann: Perhaps it would 
be just as well to briefly emphasize 
that point again. 

Formerly we thought that all that 
was necessary for the complete nour- 
ishment of an animal was that it 
should have the proper amount of fat, 
protein, carbohydrates, salts of the 
right sort, and water. On account of 
the very brilliant work that has been 
done, especially since 1907 and 1908, 
or somewhere in there, first, perhaps, 
by Bikman, later by Funk, especially 
by McCollum, and by Osborne, and 
others, and on the purely physical 
side by Hess, Mellenby, and others, as 
a result of that we have very much 
enriched our ideas of what constitutes 
a necessary or a complete food for an 
animal. I need not go into details 
about that at all, except to say that 
there are at least three necessary sub- 
stances which if not present produce 
deleterious influences in most ani- 
mals, but not in all. We know, per- 
haps least of the human being with 
reference to those things. There is 
possibly a fourth which is about to be 
announced, or has been announced, 
which is still uncertain, and which we 
need not say very much about. 

Assuming that all of these things— 
it is not absolutely necessarily assum- 
able, but assuming that all of these’ 
things are necessary for the human 
being, how does filled milk stack up 
in this respect? Taking up the vita- 
mines in order, first, fat soluble A: 
Fat soluble A, associated with—or that 
Doctor McCollum has spoken of here 
especially as a growth-promoting vit- 
amine, and also as a vitamine the 
absence of which produces a peculiar 
eye disease in rats. We know now 
that the growth-promoting {dea was 
not exactly a well chosen one. Every 
vitamine is probably necessary for 
growth, not only for the young animal, 
but for the well-being of the adult, 
for the function of reproduction, etc. 
They probably are all necessary, and 
one might expand that further and 
say that every one of the chemical 
constituents is necessary. Protein is 
absolutely essential. An animal dies 
if he does not get it. 

The salts are just as important. 


So that it is proper to say that every 
one contains some growth-promoting 
factor, especially inasmuch as we 
know that vitamine B is almost as im- 
portant. 


It is, however, known that a young 
rat, for instance, will not develop, will 
be unable to reproduce, etc., if vita- 
mine A is not sufficiently present in 
its food. Vitamine A is found in but- 
ter fat very copiously. It is found in 
leafy vegetables. It is found almost 
in every other.fat. It is very, very 
widely distributed in food, so that 
adults or older children need have 


no fear of not getting enough of vita 
mine A. It igs especially abundant it 
cod-liver oil. It has been said thai 
cod-liver oil contains 250 times as 
much as butter fat. Whether that i 
true remains to be determined, be 
cause those experiments are not Very} 
definite. 

Then if the vitamine is absent fron 
the diet of a young rat, within a cer 
tain number of weeks that young ra 
develops a certain eye disease whicl 
ultimately results in blindness ant 
death of the rat. 4 

So much for the presence and dis 
tribution, ete., of vitamine A. Wha 
about it especially with reference t 
human beings, and especially witl 
reference to filled milk? Filled mill 
does not contain butter fat. Coconu 
oil is at most supposed to contaii 


only traces of vitamine A. Thos 
things are indefinite. Some peopl 
say traces. Some people say none 


The limits of experimentation are to 
hard to make that out. 

We may say, then, that is vitamin 
A is a fat soluble—and it has bee 
named fat soluble A—if it is a fa 
soluble substance oie would say in 
asmuch as coconut oil does not con 
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tain it, that preparation like Hebe, 
for instance, was deficient in fat sol- 
uble A. That is rather a hard ques- 
tion again to decide definitely. Unfor- 
‘tunately, it can not be decided in ex- 
perimental animals entirely, because 
what applies to experimental animals 
naturally does not apply to humans. 
What applies to rats does not apply 
to guinea pigs, and what applies to 
guinea pigs does not apply to rats. 
We can not give a rat scurvy, for 
instance. So that makes a lot of dif- 
ference. It is difficult to apply lab- 
oratory experiments in practice. 
What about vitamine A, however, in 
preparations like, say, Hebe, like a 
filled milk? We don’t know, in the 
first place, how much vitamine A is 
‘mecessary. Hopkins, some years ago, 
said that two ccs. to a rat was enough 
to prevent xeropthalmia. Whether 
}that is true or not we do not know. 
;An important question again, is, first: 
Is there any fat soluble A in skimmed 
\milk? I am not talking of it as a 
nutrition expert. I am taking their 
statements and applying them. We 
jhave the statement of McCollum, 
‘which requires confirmation—it was 
;made five or six years ago, and per- 
haps rather roughly at that time— 
that approximately, say, half of the 
‘fat soluble A was contained in skim- 
‘med milk. Hopkins has more recent- 
‘jy made a statement in which he says 
jhe is more and more convinced that 
‘there is more fat soluble A in skim- 
' med milk than its natural content, 
jwhich is almost nothing, would lead 
one to think. Therefore, it is rather 
! probable that fat soluble A is also 
|perhaps partly water soluble. 


I am making the statement not as 
‘a physiological chemist, but as_ it 
‘would seem to a man up a tree with 
‘reference to things of that sort. If 
‘that is so, then of course if half of 
‘it is contained in the skimmed milk, 
and a preparation like Hebe, for in- 
stance, contains all of the skimmed 
/milk, then of course it contains all of 
\the fat soluble A, and fat soluble A 
‘is relatively little influenced by the 
|/manipulations that are necessary to 
the production of a filled milk. That 
is, it is thermostable; it is not much 
influenced by heat. It is influenced 
by heat in the presence of an alkali, 
ete., but otherwise not so. 


Another point along this same line: 
_Hess, of New York, some time ago— 
Hess has an institution in which he 
can legitimately do experimental work 
on babies much comparable to the 
work that some of these men have 
been doing on white rats, guinea pigs, 
etc. I don’t mean experimental work 
in the sense of his ever doing any 
harm to a baby, because if there is 
the slightest suggestion of harm it 
ean be immediately changed. But he 
has a wonderful orphan asylum in 
which these cases can be studied. He 
has often kept a number of babies 
five or six months on skimmed milk 
and a vegetable oil and proper salts, 
water, and cod-liver oil. There was a 
time when we were very much afraid 
_of feeding any cow’s milk. We are 
still. We know that certain nutrition 
| experts are doubtful about fat as a 
digestible substance. There was a 
time when we were very much afraid 
| about feeding much fat to babies. At 
that time we used to take all the fat 
/ out and give them skimmed milk. We 
saw them grow and thrive and do just 
as well as though they were fed on 
the fat. I do not say that should al- 
Ways be done. I am talking as an ex- 
pert on diseases of children. We 
have done those things and they got 
along during a long period of time, 
not comparable to the third of the 
span of life of a rat or anything of 
that sort, but we saw no harm from it. 
Hess said as a result of feeding skim- 
med milk that infants needed very lit- 
‘ tle fat soluble A. In his recent book, 
' McCollum, I think, has taken Hess to 
_ task for that by saying, “You are not 
) feeding your infants a food deficient in 
| fat soluble A,” because, as McCollum 
has said before, the skimmed milk 
contains half of the fat soluble A 
and, of course, the preparation that 
We are considering at the present 
time contains all of the skimmed milk 
of cow’s milk. 


If, then, Hess’s babies could get 
along perfectly well on skimmed milk 


es 
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with the vitamine A which it contains, 
it would be hard to see why babies 
should not get along on a skimmed 
milk which has been evaporated, to 
say nothing about what the rest of the 
food is that is contained in it. 


As far as vitamine A is concerned 
itself, any milk compound is deficient 
at least in fat soluble A. To what ex- 
tent the skimmed milk carries enough 
for ordinary babies remains to be de- 
termined, because apparently there 
are very different opinions with ref- 
erence to that, and certainly some of 
the opinions that I have heard ex- 
pressed do not correspond with the 
experience that we have had in con- 
nection with infant feeding. 


What about vitamine B in 
tion with this? 
very briefly. 

I must go back one moment with 
reference to what I spoke of a moment 
ago. The only characteristic thing 
that you can put your finger on with 
reference to vitamine A is the pres- 
ence of distinct xerophthalmia in rats. 
To what extent does that occur among 
humans? I have never seen a case 
that I have recognized as such. I 
saw a child recently that perhaps had 
something like that that was on a 
frightfully deficient diet in many other 
ways. But our information concern- 
ing this only goes back to 1907 as a 
disease which occurs in seriously im- 


2onrec- 
This can be dismissed 


‘paired nutritional dieting or in infants 
that are seriously impaired nutrition- 


ally. He, however, traced it to an 
excessive starch diet, rather than 
these other things. 


Personalry, I have never seen xer- 
opthalmia produced in infants. That 
again is evident from the work of 
Groff and others. But xerophthainiia 
as a disease seems to be a very tvif- 
ling menace under any circumstances. 

As far as vitamine B is concerned, 
it is sometimes spoken of as the anti- 
neurotic vitamine. This vitamine was 
oue of the earlest ones definitely de- 
termined upon in connection with 
which the work of Funk is important. 
It is spoken of as the antineurotic vit- 
amine because it has to do with the 
nervous system. That word “anti- 
neurotic” is just as unfortunately 
chosén as the words “growth promot- 
ing’ in connection with the other. As 
a matter of fact it does not simply 
produce paralysis. It produces a 
general effect. I had recently a very 
interesting hour with Professor Jose, 
the chief of staff of the University 
of Manila, Philippine Islands. There 
the mortality of infants used to be 49 
per cent. Now it is 18 per cent. Why? 
Lecause they found out whet vitamine 
B really meant in nutrition of infants 
and mothers, and those infants died 
not from a paralysis but from a dila- 
tation of the heart. They all had very 
large hearts, as he expressed it, very: 
graphically, and they died very quick- 
ly. A very interesting thing was 
brought out there. The autineurotic 
condition was produced originally for 
centuries, probably. among the Chin- 
ese, Japanese, and Filipinos by eating 
rice—rice that was polished. In other 
words, there is something in the whole 
rice that would, if removed, leave a 
substance which does not contain this 
protective and as the result the indi- 
vidual gets sick all over aad ultimate- 
ly has paralysis, and this is a point 
that Professor Jose made especially. 
If a mother does not get enough of 
these substances in her food—and the 
amount in her milk corresponds to 
the amount which she tales into her 
food—the baby will die of beriberi, 
this neuritis or this dilation of the 
heart, even though the mother shows 
no effects of it herself. Beriberi oc- 
curs only under the grossest dietetic 
violations. If one eats almost nothing 
but polished rice or polished white 
wheat flour and meat and fish, as some 
of these people did, beriberi might oc- 
cur. It is, therefore, of course, true 
that we do not encounter it here, ex- 
cept that it has been encountered in 
prisons, ete., where a peculiarly rot- 
ten diet was given. 

What about vitamine B with refer- 
ence to a_ preparation like Hebe? 
Vitamine B occurs in nature chiefly 
in the leafy vegetables we are told, 
and in seeds and lots of other things. 
It occurs also to a very rich extent 


in skimmed milk. It is also not in- 
fluenced to any extent by heat except 
in the presence of an alkali. I said 
that in connection with vitamine A. 
That should be scratched out. I meant 
it in connection with this. The vita- 
mine A is influenced by heat in the 
presence of alkali. Subjecting it to 
heat practically does not affect it, and 
the child would get practically as 
much vitamine B from such a food as 
this as he would the other. 


What about vitamine C? We knew 
about vitamine C long before the mod- 
ern school of nutrition experts work- 
ed upon the subject. If an infant or 
child does not get enough vitamine C 
in his food as he should, he develops 
scurvy. There is a thing known as 
infantile scurvy and there is a thing 
known as adult scurvy. The anti- 
scorbutic vitamine is found especial- 
ly in fruits and in vegetables and in 
certain other substances. We never 
get scurvy in the adult, or rarely ever 
get it in the adult. It is of interest 
chiefly in connection with babies. Con- 
trary tO what we find in the case of 
vitamine A and vitamine B, this one 
is decidedly influenced by heat; per- 
haps even more so by what is known 
as oxidation, exposure to air, heating 


in the presence of air, etc. This fer- 
ment is not very rich in milk 
under any circumstances. It is rich 


in mother’s milk if the mother has a 
perfect diet. It is-very rich in fresh 
cow’s milk, a little less so in boiled 
milk or heated milk, still less so in 
the evaporated or dried milks, al- 
though the evidence with reference to 
dried milk is that it is retained there 
fairly well dependent upon the pro- 
cess of drying. 


As far as vitamine C is concerned, 
this food under consideration does not 
contain much of it. It probably con- 
tains somewhat less than fresh milk 
would; probably about as much as 
evaporated milk would. 


Now, it is a practice that is univer- 
sal among physicians who have to do 
with feeding of babies that we give 
babies orange juice from the second 
or third month on. That is an almost 
universal practice now. A teaspoon- 
ful of orange juice will supply to the 
baby all the antiscorbutic vitamines 
that are necessary. Therefore I give 
a baby orange juice. I give it if I 
give mother’s milk. I give it if I use 
raw milk. I certainly would give it 
if I used evaporated milk. If I gave 
condensed milk I would use twice as 
much, or at least quite a little of it, 
for the reasons that I shall speak of 
later. 


There is a fourth vitamine that 
might, perhaps, be discussed for a 
moment, especially in connection with 
the disease which is associated with 
this vitamine, and that is rickets. I 
understand that vitamine four has 
been announced or is about to be an- 
nounced. We like to take those things 
with a little grain of salt. Sometimes 
we make mistakes about those things, 
especially if they are announced a lit- 
tle prematurely. 


There has been more work done on 
rickets in the last five years than on 
any other disease I have ever known 
of. Out of it something is coming. We 
are some day going to know something 
about rickets. One of the surest ways 
of producing what is known as rickets 
is to keep a baby on the breast too 
long, and another way is to give it 
too much cow’s milk. A third way is 
to give it condensed milk and those 
proprietary milks of that kind. They 
are the most common producers of 
rickets. We know that in cod liver oil 
we have a specific for rickets. Give a 
child some cod liver oil and he will 
not get rickets, and if he has it will 
speedily and rapidly cure him. Rick- 
ets is very common. I have seen the 
statement that about 50 per cent of 
the colored children in this country 
have rickets. I think it might be said 
that among the colored children and 
the poor children in the North it is 
probably nearer 100 per cent. I have 
yet to see a colored child in the North 
that had not to some extent rickets. 
It is as common as that. It is a very 
common thing. We hope here is a 
vitamine that can easily be adminis- 
tered to them. We know one that can 
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be, if there is such a thing, and that 
is cod liver oil, but we hope there is 
something that can be done very ef- 
fectively with reference to that. 


How does milk like filled milk stack 
up as infant food? That can be dis- 
missed fairly readily, except that we 
want to elaborate on it a little. It is 
never used as infant food. I have 
yet to hear of a case in which it was 
ever used as infant food. I think 
in the investigation in Madison there 
was not a single instance, so far as 
I can recall, in which it had ever been 
used as infant food. I have been in- 
terested for 20 years in the subject of 
infant feeding. 


I am very familiar with the feeding 
of evaporated milk, condensed milk, 
cow’s milk, malted milk and all that 
sort of thing. Only about eight or nine 
months ago I was asked to go up to 
Madison to say something like this, 
and the word Hebe was mentioned. I 
tell you honestly that I did not know 
whether Hebe was a patent medicine 
or a corset. I did not know that it 
was a form of milk, and yet I have 
been interested in all of the differ- 
ent kinds of milk, so far as I thought. 
In other words, so far as I know, fill- 
ed milk has never been considered 
and has never been brought out in con- 
nection with this sort of thing. 


There is another side to that. [| 
was very much interested in hearing 
what the gentleman, whose name I 
don’t know, said about condensed 
milk. Now, then, with reference to 
this preparation called Hebe, I have 
looked at the can. The can says, “For 
cooking and baking.” I understand 
they used to say for coffee. 


Mr. Jackman: And cereals. 


Fight 


Doctor Brenneman: To be poured 
on cereals. I sort of think of the 
Scotchman who puts salt on his oat- 
meal. Certainly, if he put Hebe on it 
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nourishing than if he put salt on it. 
So that it would certainly carry some 
nourishment. 

The Hebe label contains the further 
statement, “Do not use 
milk for infants.”’ You may say that 
mothers do not read labels. If you 
put that on a can of condensed milk 
or evaporated milk or filled milk it is 
exactly the same and has the same 
significance and the same effect upon 
the mother as the skull and cross- 
bones do on a drug. She thinks that 
it is something that is not good for a 
baby. For that reason I do not think 
they will ever use it. 
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This food is even advertised in a 
very restricted sense. It is definitely 
stated that it should not be used for 
babies. If any of those things should 
ever have a bad effect it would cer- 
tainly be early in infancy, and there 
would be the place where it would do 
harm. 

What about the condensed milk that 
was spoken of a moment ago? Of 
all the damnable, pernicious foods that 
we have anything to do with—I use 
the two words advisedly—that we have 
to do with as infant feeders, the worst 
food is condensed milk. Why? In the 
first place because it is elementally 
a deficient food—40 per cent. By the 
time you add the sugar all up it is 
over 50 per cent sugar which it con- 
tains. That is one thing. That is not 
the only thing. It is very easy to di- 
gest. Ever so often I see a baby to 
whom I will give a little condensed 
milk for a while, because they all di- 
gest it so easily. Condensed milk is 
the most easily digested food for the 


baby, and therein consists its dan- 
ger. For instance, this happens every 
day. I give a baby a little condensed 


milk for a while. What happens? They 
find out in some way that that mother 
is giving it, and they write her a let- 
ter telling her what a wonderful food 
condensed milk is. I tell the mother, 
“T want you to keep the baby on con- 
densed milk for a definite time, say 
two weeks,” and when I call back 
after a number of weeks I find she is 
still keeping the baby on condensed 
milk. I say, “Why didn’t you take it 
off of condnsed milk?” “Because the 
company wrote me a letter and said 
it was a complete and perfect food.” 
Condensed milk is used everywhere. 
T would say that 25 per cent or more 
of the babies of this country among 
the poor people are brought up on 
condensed milk instead of fresh milk. 
Mr. Jackman. By condensed milk 
you mean sweetened milk? 
~ Doctor Brennemann. I mean Rasle 
J am not saying anything 
against any particular brand or for 
vany particular brand. I am simply 


in place of | 
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: 


saying, when you say condensed, I am 
talking as a practical pediatrician. If 
I tell a mother “I want you to get 
condensed milk,’ she™xnows what I 
mean. It means Eagle Brand. Hagle 
3rand condensed milk has the floor. 
It ig the thing they all get. Then 
that mother recommends it to the next 
and she recommends it to a third. 
Furthermore, the condensed milk has 
on the can full and complete direc- 
tions how to feed your baby without 
a doctor. In other words, with that 
can they can feed a baby, can do more 
than Doctor McCollum or we, who rep- 
resent two different things, can do, 
with all that we try to do. 
(Continued in next issue.) 
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“Teach economy. That is one of the first and highest 
virtues. It begins with saving money.”—Lincoln. 
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The Opportunities for Making Money 
That Are Daily Spread Before 
You, Are Only Available to Those - 
Who Have Saved Money. 
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True liberty is not the power to 


choose evil. 
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r he D. C. S. Co. Milk Marketing Situation 


ir Na report made before the Ad- 
visory Council members at 
their last Youngstown meeting 
bearing upon pooling opera- 
ions of the D. C. S. Co. during the past 
en months, there was considerable in- 
pa rmation given bearing upon milk pro- 
duction and sales conditions in our 
ritory. 

In the figures presented there were 
many striking comparisons drawn show- 
ng a tendency toward more extensive 
dairying even during a period of sev- 
ral months when milk prices have most 
ertainly been such as to make the busi- 
ess an uphill proposition. Another 
eomparison of considerable interest was 
he price paid for milk in this territory 


compared with other large milk markets 


1 the United States. 


_ During the past three or four years, 
ee Price Reporter has been gathering 


_ data concerning our own milk produc- 


tion and selling problems as well as 


considerable similar data from other 
dairy sections. All such data gathered 
was turned over to the D. C. 8, Co. when 


) ~ the paper changed ownership and since 


“that time the D. C. S. Co. has enlarged 
ts sources of information and is in 
dsition today to know the facts in re- 
card to both milk production and milk 


‘3 sales in its territory and many other 


aces. 


>, 
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i _‘There- are very few markets in the 
‘United States where the general mar- 


ing year. 
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in order to secure a comparison with 
the year 1922. It had been assumed 


that milk production in our territory 


during the year was greatly on the de- 
cline and that a far less amount of milk 
was produced than during the preceed- 
Study this table and it will 
show a tendency toward increased pro- 
duction even at unprofitable prices paid 
for milk. : 


While these figures do not cover 
all the country plants and neither does 


it cover milk receipts delivered locally 
into the markets, nevertheless they are 
representative of the real situation thru 
our entire territory with the exception 
of two* small areas where condensories 
have been operating. Figures on milk 
received in Pittsburgh from local ship- 
pers, at other markets such as Youngs- 
town, Wheeling, ete., and at other coun- 
try plants show an increased production 
in almost exact proportion to that showr 
in the above table. At the 20 country 
plants above listed there was an in- 
crease of 9,545,936 Ibs. of milk during 
the first nine months of 1920 over that 
received during 1919. This is an in- 
erease of 9.9 per cent. In 1921 there 
showed an increase of 24,861,044 lbs. 
over the year 1919, equal to 25.8 per 
cent increase. During the year 1922 
there shows an increase of 27,529,231 


over the year 1919 equal to 28.5 per cent 


increase. This shows that even during 
this. present year there has been an in- 


NEED TO LINE UP, MORE DEALERS 


Local shippers delivering milk to dealers in Pittsburgh who have not 
“as yet signed pooling contracts with the D. C. S. Co. will make a very 
great mistake if they do not insist ipon these buyers signing contracts 
within the next sixty days. Failure to have milk dealers co-operate with 
the D, C. S. Co. during the heavy production season will again cause a 
serious break in retail and wholesale milk prices and the loss to pro- 
ducers.on account of this will aggregate $100,000 each month in D. C. 8. 
Co. territory. 


This statement should not be considered idle walk and if this loss 
comes there is no one to blame excepting milk producers who fail to do 
their duty at this time. The dairy organization cannot secure the co- 
operation of milk dealers unless the producers back the officers of the 
organization sufficiently to actually force a great number of dealers to 
do so. The office is continually receiving statements from some dealers 
that their producers have been talking with them and encouraging the 
dealer to do things which the dairy organization is trying to keep them 
from doing. 


We believe in many instances, producers who are following this 


* eourse, may think they are doing the best thing for themselves. It is 


only because they do not fully understand the entire milk marketing 


problem that they may hold such views. : 


The officers of the dairy organization who are constantly in contact 
with marketing problems and meeting new situations every day, are in 
far better position to form policies and decide the many problems to the 
best advantage of milk producers and inasmuch as assisting milk pro- 
ducers is the main object of the organization, it ought to be plain and 
easily understood the best policy for shippers to follow will be to refer 
all matters to the dairy organization and insist upon milk dealers 
following whatever terms and conditions the organization may advance. 


Again, we want to issue the warning that unless a more universal 
demand comes on the part of producers shipping milk directly into the 
markets, for their dealers to sign pooling contracts within the next sixty 
days, there will oceur a break in the milk producer’s price at the end 
of that period for which they will suffer during the coming six months. 
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crease oyer previous years. 
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ket situation and local problems are re- 


— ded in — form as to give mon the TABLE No. 1 In the nine months of this year we 
3 meets pag pperemation Ser pee SarenS Nine Mos. Nine Mos. Nine Mos. Nine Mos. have produced 27,529,231 Ibs. more mill 
1s euning of So itis possessed by  Cyeameries 1919 1920 1921 1922 at these twenty country plants than was 
| a. gf ae nak (NAS Sa ee Pe eee ee ae 19,093,885 12,787,304 13,698,456 14,487,893 produced during the year 1919. This in- 
| Ee em meormatlation 20f -thi8 GAGE 18 Sorin ebro nenssssnsnsssgeerstsemensee 5205073 6,045,140 ~—«7,410,746 —«8,626,040 crease in milk production has been sufii- 
highly ee a0 it pene of tae PBR E RE Ar aoe Hrs aero Apes yet Te cient to supply the actual fluid milk 
_ more importance as time goes on for use EUW. OO alg ft cengrisevaaieteseieionetyoses0e%< al, y0U4, yVLU, yLavat? , Ts operatin these 
he ii making comparisons Le Bitidiemsat  FEHCTSON = rerse.:sseesccsseecnnestonndecsssses 4,535,788 4,573,945 5,274,100 5,475,058 i - ae oa ae of this 
|S. vous. probl aval otcak toh oon aie: 7,902,992 9.441132 11,334,279 12,478,640 Plants for the Urs : 
| oe: ete peel OMS. vn au isjcqcctcrsseecieeroseteneytsnsscce 4,934,992 4,672,421 \ 5,314,807 5,668,220 year. The increased production for the 
ing before the organization. , ic) eee eee 4,937,249 5,423,185 6,386,447 6,605,272 whole of this year over that of 1919 
ith will be the desire of the D. CG. SG, Palmer ..cereessesesccssseesesereesetenenes 3,699,065 4,218,831 4,548,272 4,460,355 will almost be sufficient to supply the 
ate ga West OT ince tsntentenerictrren 3,771,231 3,813,173 4,345,444 4,415,023 a+ gusts atk; Peale ots thecatiede 
; Bee Sm GaTO WH cars kie-scctioos «- Sbssecnoon 5,004,410 4,667,998 5,397,691 5,822,433. eouunl tia ; 
and study out many problems Of  Bgpyville ...csssssssesssessseeseeseseseeen 2,196,400 2,342,150 2,932,595 3,042,379 operating these plants for six months 
vidual concern and therefore infor- Cortland .ecscccsesssseessessseestessresseeeens 6,396,416 7,129,184 7,071,095 7,236,576 of the present year. 
mation of this kind appearing through LOT Panga hoh’ b> case ery See OCs or CPP 1,853,061 1,902,285 3,584,975 3,275,020 These figures are something for milk 
ee tae jana Mesopotamia: inc isc 4,157,212 4,597,433 5,050,835 SGU 109: eh as chink abiontetorthereae tn 
hee Deer sett OS ick grat Be nck sccusbvnsb sf 5,282,630 6,009,064 7,046,054 PCy tp Nat gehen ali hte D 
embership to be the real facts and Rome oii ccsssssssssssssssssssssseseseesseee 3,580,449 6,265,491 7'870.699 7.308.887 way in which an industry can continu- 
th in so far as it is possible to secure. Rock Creek ..s.ssecccssecsesseseecneeniees 3,478,283 3,666,112, 4,092,093 3,757,903 ally forge ahead in production without 
aency Toward Increased Production Footville halt so¥Nbsoveatvacesevoneecdsosesecs 1,859,560 1,999,759 2,222,624 2,024,751 at some period of time suffering a severe 
he following table shows milk re-  AUStimbUTg ....---.---- ees 3,875,008 4,002,767 4,189,054 4,165,974 enalty in the way of low prices. Per- 
at “elarge numbpr of: couptry are I OSS a Se 96,285,963 105,831,899 121,147,007 123,815,194 haps our own situation is only typical 


of that which prevailed generally over 
the United States during most of the 
last eight years. We will remember 


s during the years 1919 to 1922. 
e figures cover the first nine months 
each = years and were used 


Increase 1922— 2,668,187. 
Increase 1921—15,315,108. 
Tnerease 1920— 9,545,936. 
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that starting with the year 1914 the en- 
tire world began to suffer a shortage of 
fats. Since, the dairy cow is known to 
be the most economical producer, espe- 
cial attention was directed toward en- 
couraging milk production by various 
agencies and a more favorable price re- 
eeived for dairying was sufficient to 
cause a rapid expansion. All over the 
United States farmers who had never 
before engaged in dairying commenced 
to give the cow serious consideration 
and by the year 1920 it appeared that 
every farmer in the United States was 
depending upon the dairy cow to bring 
his cash income. 


Extensive decrease in prices of agri- 
cultural products only further encour- 
aged this trend toward the dairy busi- 
ness, for the dairy cow never did cause 
such loss as was sustained by farmers 
who depended upon grain, cotton, beef 
or pork prices. 


It only to be expected that with this 
growing burden a reaction in dairy 
prices was sure to come and continue 
until this might not only stop the ten- 
deney towards increased production but 
actually cause many producers to go 
out of the business, 


. 
The milk price depression was more 


serious to producres in most every other 
dairy section of the United States than 
was the case in D. C. S. Co. territory 
and especially is this so of the large 
manufacturing centers. Very few of 
the large fluid markets can show a 
price comparison during all of «this 
period of time anywhere near favorable 
to those e-icsting in the Pittsburgh 
market. : 

yur Price Not the Lowest 


Perhaps it is only natural but many 
of us were of the opinion milk prices 
in other centers were holding out bet- 
ter than our own. The D. C0. 8S. Co. and 
its officers were criticized very severely 
on: this score without justification. 
There have been many rumors scattered 
around through the country which were 
to the effect that most all surrounding 
markets were paying producers far more 


\ 
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than the Pittsburgh market. There was 
no foundation for ¢his. The office of the 
D. G. S. Co. makes it a business of in- 
quiring as to prices paid to milk pro- 
ducers in other markets for milk of 


similar grade and produced under simi- ~ 


lar conditions as prevailing in this dis- 
trict. This information is gathered from 
two and in many cases three different 
sources in order to be reliable and as 
far from error as possible, In cases 


where there are marketing organizations _ 


of producers existing, inquiries are made 
direct to them. We also obtain verifi- 
cation of these prices from dealers in 


these markets and these two sources of | 


information are gain checked by the 
report from the Bureau of Markets, 
United States Dept. of ‘Agriculture. 


Because of the varying methods of 
selling milk and arriving at’ prices, it 
requires a considerable study and effort 
to ascertain the actual price received by 
milk producers in many markets. In 
most every fluid milk market there ex- 
ists some surplus arrangement under 
which surplus is sold at a lesser price 
than fluid milk requires. Price an- 


nouncements generally cover the fluid. 


milk sales and do not account. for de- 


ductions which are made because of ° 


surplus in the market, hence, it is often 
rumored around that certain markets 
are paying a high price for milk but 
after investigation it is found the high 
price only covers a proportion of the 


milk and that after deduction for sur- 


plus has been made the actual price to 
be reecived for producers is altogether 
a different proposition. Members of the 
D. ©. S. Co. are asked to keep this in 
mind and in event there is any informa- 
tion desired covering any particular 
market other than our own the D. C. S. 
Co. will be glad to furnish such infor- 
mation. 


Following is shown several important 
milk markets in the United States to- 
- gether with the price paid producers 
during May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember and October in so far.as pres- 
ent information will give. 


TABLE No. 2—Prices Quoted as Paid Producers on Principal Markets (See Notes) 


H 
Name of Market co : 5 Remarks 
© a 2 S 
| Bs = = op pas = 
Si oe ae 
BUM ORGscrvecrcssiesssbcasse $2.65|$2.65|$2.65|$2.7 6|$2.761$2.99| Less Surplus Deduction aa 
SONI GAG Oe mons tose esesac0 1.90} 1.81) 2.10) 2.18) 2.15) 2.05 d 
Wkrome Suibetteuee scenes 2.09} 2.09| 2.24] 2.41] 2.73! 2.75 
3.5 to 4% Milk 
GiNGin NAL cies ceresensnss sss 2.30} 2.30} 2.30) 2.50] 2.50) 2.60; Less Surplus Deduction 
Clevielandec.iGe seston ses 2.25] 2.25) 2.25) 2.50] 2.50) 2.85! Less Surplus May & June _ 
New, Workinestinccvecse 1.50} 1.54] 1.82| 2.05) 2.20] 2.41/201-210 Mile Zone 
Philadelphia. «..........:4.. 2.94] 2.94) 2.94] 2.94] 2.94| 2.94! Less Surplus Deduction 
Milwaukee .....cccciee 2.20} 2:20}: 2:20]. 2.30] 2:30 Less Surplus Deduction 
VOUNESEO Won tvekesnsrae 1.80} 1.80} 2.10] 2.40) 2.60] 2.68! Net 
WG Oli Ma: ir syisacieecbisatansss 2.10] 2.10]. 2.20) 2.32] 2.75) 3.03/Net 
Pittsburghs. cannes 2.47| 2.47| 2.53] 2.58] 2.94] 3.17| Net 
Seabtlo ke i.as. auccteavsss 2.05| 2,20) 2.35] 2.60] 2.70] lLess Surplus Deduction 
POST OU ee mpereccern seeercuetes 2.71| 2.71) 3.13] 3.13] 3.13] 3.64) Less Surplus Deduction 
Metta bul ee cess. ssai 2.22| 2.42! 2.70] 2.82! Net 


These prices have all been figured on 
a 3.5 basis and cover f. 0. b. shipments 
only, otherwise not in the following: 

BALTIMORE—In this market there 
is a surplus arrangement and the prices 
shown in the above table do not take 
into consideration the surplus of the 
market. Therefore there is a deduction 
yet to be made from these figures be- 
fore they are the actual price received 
by producers for milk delivered f£. 0. b. 
city. 

CHICAGO—We are advised December 
milk delivered f. 0. b. Chicago is selling 
$1.90 per hundred pounds 3.5 test. 


- AKRON—The Akron market sells on 


a surplus basis and we have had at. 
least three different sets of figures as 
representing payments to producers. In 
so far as we have been able to be in- 
formed up to this time, prices in the 
above table are approximately correct. 


CIN CINNATI—In this market there 
is a surplus arrangement under which 
the surplus of November, December, 
January and February is “taken as ae 
basis and deductions from the price ap- ~ 
pearing in the above table are made. 


CLEVELAND—In the Cleveland mar- 
ket there exists a surplus arrangement 
during May atid June under which a 
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| Hermes- Groves 
Dairy Company - 


extends appreciation to 
the many patrons who 
have co-operated with this 

company during the pres- 

-. ent year in maintaining 

_ ahigh standard of ‘serv- 
ice and thereby building 
a greater public confidence 
for the dairy industry. 
We wish for you 


A Merry Xmas and 
A Happy New Year 


PITTSBU RGH, PA. 


oe 


Greetings of the Season 
“Are Extended to 
~ Our 


¢ 


Patrons 


Harmony Creamery Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 


lesser price was paid than the price in 

the above table. 

NEW YORK—In this market the prices 
quoted are prices existing in the 200 
mile zone and are a fair comparison 
_ with the price paid producers delivering 
_ milk to country plants in the Pittsburgh 

| district. 

-~PHILADELPHIA—In this 
_thefe exists a surplus arrangement un- 

[ss der which a deduction from the figures 
£ quoted was made and producers were 

| * paid a materially lower price in event 

their production varied from months un- 
| der which basis prices were made. 

| _ MILWAUKEE—In this market there 

is a surplus arrangement and the prices 

| quoted do not represent the actual price 
~ received by the producer but are yet 

_ subjected to a surplus reduction. 

YOUNGSTOWN—tThese are the ae- 
tual prices received by producers for 
milk delivered f. 0. b. city with an 
average hauling cost of approximately 

_ 25¢ per hundred. 

|. WHEELING—These are the actual 

| prices received by producers for f. o. b. 
| shipments to Wheeling with an average 
| hauling cost of approximately 25 to 30c. 
| ~-PITTSBURGH—These are the actual 

/ prices received by producers for milk 

| delivered f. o. b. Pittsburgh. 

SEATTLE—In this market surplus 
milk is confined to the months of April, 
~ May and June, during which period de- 

_ duetion was made from the price quoted. 

During the balance of the year the 
dealers were allowed to dispense with 

‘shipments as are not required. 


- BOSTON—In this market a pooling 
arrangement exists and a surplus deduc- 
_tion is made from the figures given. 
ASHTABULA — These prices » were 
paid producers for milk delivered into 
the city. 
~ Pittsburgh Fluid Milk Prices 
The following prices existing for fluid 
milk delivered into Pittsburgh during 
| these months were not prices received 
by producers. However, they represent 
_much of the same thing as given at any 
“other markets before surplus deductions 


‘ 


market | 
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$2.82;-June, $2.82; July, $2.91; August, 
$3.01; September, $3.16; October, $3.41: 


Country Plant Deliveries 


Most of the milk shipped into Pitts- 
burgh comes from country plant dis- 
tricts which are located on the average 
of 100 miles from the city and at the 
present time there is a cost of approxi- 
mately 70e per hundred in the hauling 
and transportation of this milk from 
the time it is received at the country 
plant and the time it is delivered to the 
dealers’ plants in the city. At the pres- 
ent time there exists a differential be- 
tween country plant and f. o. b. of ap 
proximately 70c per hundred which 
represents about the actual expense the 
country plant producers would be sub- 
jected to should they wish to make de- 
liveries direct to the city rather than at 
the country plants. Aside from freight 
it will average approximately 52¢ per 


. hundred pounds and there is also an 


additional can expense of considerable 
amount together with a loss from spill- 
age and sour milk to a far greater de- 
gree than would prevail for delivery in- 
to the country plants. On this basis 
there appears no advantage to the local 
shipper other than that which might 
accrue from a lower transportation cost 
due to location near the market. In any 
of the markets appearing in the above 
table where milk is received at a dis- 
tance of 100 or more miles from the 
city, a differential of approximately the 
same amount would exist and ‘the pro- 
ducer at such location would be subject 


* to this additional cost in making de- 


livery direct into the city. Therefore. 
in order to get a comparison between 
these markets and the Pittsburgh coun- 


~try plant price, we can _make a dedue- 


tion of 70¢e per hundred from the ‘price 
appearing in the above table. 


In order that country plant producers 
may make this comparison readily we 
have prepared the following table show- 
ing what country patrons would receive 
for milk on these various markets pro- 
viding country plants were operated. and 
located under similar conditions as exist 


are made. Fluid milk price for May, in the Pittsburgh district. 
TABLE No. 3—Comparison of Markets Placed on the Pittsburgh 
a Country Plant Basis 
x : 3 
te ap. 
Name of\ Market D B 8 Remarks 
> >| &}| = 2 
| aa . = Bes 5 | S| 8 
wip , ; = nes ns < oy e) 
BBALEMOTES |. ....0eescsseeaes $1.95/$1.95|$1.95|$2.06|$2. ae .29|Less Deduction for Surplus 
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In the above table there should also 
| be taken into account the surplus deduc- 
- tions as noted, appearing under Table 
_ No. 2. The more favorable position of 
__ the Pittsburgh market in camparison to 
| other markets does not necessarily need 
to convey the idea the D. C. 8S. Co. pro- 
/ ducers were overpaid, neither does it 
| substantiate the silly rumors that are 
| often made about the Board of Direc- 
tors selling out to the milk dealers. 

, . How Dealers Dispose of Milk 
f » During the period from May Ist to 
January Ist, of all the milk sold under 
pooling contracts by the D. C. S. Com- 
pany, 523% was marketed in form other 
_ than fluid milk; 473% was marketed as 
fluid milk of which more than one half 


was sold wholesale to stores, restaurants 
and ete. Approximately 25% of all the 
milk produced was sold in bottles at 
fluid milk prices and hence in making a 
comparison between the price the con- 
sumer pays for retail bottled» milk and 
the price the producer receives for milk, 
it is necéssary to take into account that 
three-fourths of the milk does not carry 
anywhere near the margin of gross pro- 


' fit appearing between retail milk prices 


-and the producer price. 


In the case of 
wholesale milk which has cost dealers 
during the present month 32c per gallon 
delivered’ f. 0. b. city, there is a large 
volume being sold by dealers in milk 
form at 40c per gallon and in some 
eases even a closer margin than this. 


Due to keen competition existing in 
such markets a8 Youngstown, the milk 
dealers are this month selling milk 
wholesale at from 36¢ to 44¢ per gallon 
which is costing’ 28¢ per gallon. 

Fluid Milk Sales Have Declined 

Fluid milk sales at this time are some- 
what less than during the years 1918- 
1919, due to many consumers whose in- 
come has been materially lessened, hav- 
ing reduced or discontinued fluid milk 
purchases, and in some cases substituted 
condensed milk. When city people were 
enjoying high wages and steady work 
they were not discriminating in this 
way. During the last two years pro- 
duction has been going up while con- 
This 
behooves milk producers to travel care- 
fully at this time and refrain from any 


sumption has been going down. 


further expansion in dairy production. 
We are now at a place where we can 
again carry our heads above wter unless 
we step out into deeper places. 


Happiness depends more on the in- 
terior than on the exterior. 


Three 


LADIES 


have beautiful velvety rug made 
here in town of your old rugs 
and carpets, 
rugs and carpets any size. 


also colonial rag 
Drop 


us a card and we will call. No 


deposit required. 


Leon Wagner Rug Mtg. Co. 


66 South Prospect Street 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


DAYTON BLISS 
The Qualified Auctioneer 


A Graduate with 12 Years’ 
Experience 


NUTWOOD, OHiO 


F. W.. THOMPSON 
General Auctioneer 
Res., Phone 2075-L 


Res. 432 Stiles Ave Warren, Ohio 


ITH .$40.00..worth of: 

NV eood Buffalo. Corn ~ 
‘Gluten Feed and* Diamond 
Corn. Gluten Meal ‘Mixture, 
well fed with good roughage, 
you can produce at: current: 
prices $170.00 worth of milk. 


These feeds to be found 4 in 
every good dairy ration and 
in every live dealer's. stock. Be 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING ‘EO. 


“New York 


OR °N PRopucrs REFIHIN 
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¢ s 40%, Protein 


FAT wy 1 
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Advertising rates wpon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
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The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
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in the general field of farm publications. 
Our members are urged to recognize this 
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WHERE DOES YOUR 
DEALER STAND? 


HE following list. contains the 

names. of milk dealers who 
| have signed pooling con- 
———— tracts up to November 27th 
and whom it may be considered are co- 
operating with milk producers through 
their organization. The list will be pub- 
lished each issue with such changes as 
may occur, Members ofthe D. C. 8. Co. 
who ship to other dealers should take 
some action to make this list complete. 
It has a whole lot to do with the price 
of milk during the next few months. 
Let’s see how much interest and loyalty 
ean be had in this matter, and remem- 
ber, the D. C. S. Co. ean provide a mar- 
ket for every member with a dealer who 
will recognize the organization. © 


District No. 1 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Hermes-Groves Dairy Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Harmony Creamery Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Allegheny Dairy Co., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Albion Milk Cos, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William Colteryahn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Charles Giger, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilkinsburg Dairy Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Shadyside Milk Depot, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hazel-Glenn Milk-Co., Hazelwood, Pa. 

J. L. Concelman, S. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
East End Dairy Co., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sewickley Sanitary Milk Co., Sewickley, Pa 

Menzie Dairy Co., McKeesport, Pa. 

A. M. Bishoff Dairy Co., Braddock, Pa. 

Lewis & Fox, Braddock, Pa. 

Standard Dairy Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Stauffer Milk Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Peerless Milk Company, Etna, Pa. 
Bessemer Dairy Oo., Hast Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hutman & Jobak, Aliquippa, Pa. 

B. Sciavitch, 413 Third Ave., Homestead, 

Pa; 
Ed. Kircher, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jno. A. Hubach, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


District No. 2 


Isaly Dairy Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Youngstown Sanitary Milk Co., 
town, Ohio. 

Henry Dieter, Youngstown, Ohio. 

T.ihorty Creamery Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Smith, Poland, Ohio. 
‘ure Milk Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
-ersing, Girard, Ohio. 

Ww. k. Ruhlman & Son, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Madden & Hubbard, Niles, Ohio. 

Hall R. Magee, Warren, Ohio. 

Addicott & Faler, Warren, Ohio. 

Trumbull Creamery Co., Warren, Ohio. 

J. T. Trube, Warren, Ohio. 

John Rischer, Warren, Ohio. 

_J. R. Biery, Warren, Ohio. 

J. A. Ratliff, Warren, Ohio. 

Earl Waymire, 749 Pleasant Ave., 

Ohio. 
Goldenglow Dairy Co., Girard, Ohio. 
Orescent Dairy Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


District No. 3 


United Dairy Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cloverdale Dairy Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Ohio Valley Dairy Co., Martins Ferry, O. 


Youngs- 


Warren, 


District No. 4 


H. E. Wahl, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

M. V. Koykka, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

L. R. Stroup, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Harbor Creamery Co., Ashtabula Harbor, O. 
Chas. J. Reynolds, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


District No. 5 


Carnation Milk Products Co., Saegertown, 
Pa. ; 
Carnation Milk Products Co., Sandy Lake, 
Pa. 

Helvetia Milk Condensory Oo., Minerva, 
Ohio. 


B. & O. ADDS NEW SERVICE 


Co-operating with dairymen and milk 
shippers, the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company thru its Milk-Cream De- 
partment has inaugurated a new method 
of payment for milk shipments so that 
shippers may forward dairy products 
under a collect milk-cream waybill, 
affording opportunity for collection at 
destination, This arrangement supple- 
ments the former method of paying the 
transportation charge at the shipping 
point only. 

Simultaneously, as a further protec- 
tion to shippers, the Baltimore and Ohio 
Company has likewise introduced a new 
system of invoice waybilling for the re- 
turn of empty caus. Under this innova- 
tion a complete record is kept of the 
handling of milk cans from the dealer 
back to the shipper, showing the exact 
time they are delivered to the railroad 
for forwarding. 

These new arrangements are part of 
the general program the Baltimore and 
Ohio Company is pursuing to aid in 
greater dairy development. Its. Milk- 
Cream Department has also co-operated 
in the location of available collecting 
stations in the country for city distribu- 
tors and has extended its public service 
to helping dairy producers find markets 
for their products. 


IVS A GOOD STORY 


A hunter got lost in the woods, and 
the searching party found him just 
at sunset. As there was six inches 
of snow on the ground, one of the 
rescuers asked him why he hadn’t re- 
traced his back-tracks. ; 

‘Back tracks, hell!” he replied. “I 
was half a mile away from my back- 
tracks before I realized I was lost.” 


CLASSIFIED COLUMN 


Advertisements appearing in this column will 
be charged for at the rate of eight cents per 
line for each insertion. Orders for less than 
$1.00 to be accompanied with cash. 


‘Breeders of Pure Breds 


A small classified advertisement carried in 
this column will cost very little and may 
bring many inquiries during the course of a 
year. Members of the D. ©. S. ©o. will be 
given special rate. 


FOR RENT OR SALE—230 acre dairy 
farm in Western Pennsylvania, modernly 
equipped, near a population of 150,000. Im- 
proved roads to three large cities. Four 
barns, three silos, ice plant and refrigerator, 
four houses, running water in all buildings. 
Dairy. barn equipped for 60 head of cattle, 
Star system. Address Dairymen’s Price Re- 
porter, P. O. Box No. 1, Youngstown, Ohio. 


CRAWFORD COUNTY FARMS FOR SALE 


152 acre garden spot of Northwestern 
Pennsylvania, five miles from Andover, O. 
144 miles from Espyville Station, } mile from 
Espyville; 90 acres cultivated, balance spring 
watered pasture; 6 acres timber; 100-tree 
sugar bush; basement barn, 24 stanchions; 
3 box. stalls, 3 horse stalls; 60 ton mow; 
1200- bushel granary; 130 ton silo. Good 
‘12-room, two-story house; hog and_ tool 
houses, etc. Worth $15,000. 
sale, $11,000. One-half cash, long time loan 
at 53%. Received $14,000 for milk the past 
four years sold from this farm. 

144 acres joining above farm, 70 acres 
cultivated, balance pasture. 8 acres good 
timber, horse barn, cattle barn, granary, two 
silos, 9-room house, good repair, furnace, 
farm wintering 50 head of cattle. Price, 
$9,000, worth $12,000. Loan as above. 
Township consolidated school, one mile. 

Farms well limed and richly manured. 


Produced 100 tons of hay past season; corn | 


yielded 100 bushels per acre. 
Might consider exchange for small farm or 
village property. No commission. 
8. M. CROM, Espyville, Pa. 


Price for quick | 
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q and folder answer all your questions. 


_Enough © 


Christmas 


Compare these 

two piles— 

which do you 

prefer? Thebig 

one will be 

yours if you'll 
join 


Scores—yes hundreds are now enrolled. - They'll have from ps 
to $250 in fifty weeks from now. Determine to have the big pile 
for the many presents you'll enjoy buying. Our handsome circular g 
Write, or better—call for one. = 
You have several days yet to join in. 


The Western Reserve National Bank 
2 WARREN, OHIO 
-. Member of Federal Reserve System 


A National Bank with a Savings Department 


This Guaranteed 


WRIGHT PIPELESS 
FURNACE #1382 


-Divect from Factory,in- | 
stalicd Complete Ready fo Use | 


UY this euiaranteed Wright 
B Pipeless Furnace direct from 
the factory at Youngstown. 
Save- dealer’s and middleman’s 
profit. Our own factory trained 
mechanics do_ the installing. Price 
for the 18 in. size, suitable for 
heating 5 room house, $138.50, in- 
cluding all fittings and labor. Other 
sizes. proportionately low. Over 
50,000 in use. Made by two great 
factories. 


We Guarantee to Heat Your 
Home or Money Back 


Throw out your stoves and enjoy 
modern heating methods and genu- 
ine comfort this winter. Hcon- 
omical to fire. Sold on easy pay- 
ments. 


_ 18 in, 5 LOOMS. .....c0..00.:. EEN TSP ORME a er EeE TGs $188.50 
~ 20 in., 6 rooms.. e : ee $155.00. 
2% in., 7 rooms...... ie $175.00 
24 in. 8 to 10 TooMms........ ..$200.00 
26 in., 10 to 12 rooms.......... $225.00 


oe eeeeserneencesenereesersenesenenen 


Write today giving rich iaveee and description of your house. 
Complete details and literature by return mail. ts 


We also manufacture the famous aoe. recirculating 
pipe and pipeless BY setae 


THE MAHONING FOUNDRY CO. | 


619 POLAND AVE. YOUNGSTOWN OHIC 


‘One of the outstanding features of 
the Western Pennsylvania Educational 


Association which met at Schenley High 
School in Pittsburgh on Saturday, Dee. 
‘2nd, was a representation of the work 
of the Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- 
il, This exhibit, which was arranged 
at the request of the Hygiene Section, 
was a model ‘‘Healthland’’ built of 
clay, Each stop made by the Health- 
land, was the project of the pupils of 
different public schools of Pittsburgh. 
ae original idea of Healthland was 
yive in poster form by a member of 
e staff of the Child Health Organiza- 
‘tion of America. This poster reminds 
us of the maps in vogue before the days 
jof Columbus in which the peculiar char- 
eteristics of each country were set 
by means of appropriate pictures. 
_ The next step was taken when the 
{ Vational Dairy Council worked out the 
esign of Healthland in miniature form 
for. display purposes. This model 
ealthland, which took up a space of 
ut 40x20 feet with electric trains 
ining thru it, was one of the features 
the Pageant of Progress in Chicago 
his summer. 

was only a step further to the 
thland which was a main feature at 
National Dairy Exposition at St. 
‘in October. This educational dis- 
lay, which was the largest thing of its 


le condensed milk, «therefore, is 
liarly rottenly advertised as a 
lete food when everybody knows 
ithat it is not a complete food. A sub- 
‘stamce like this, which no one can 
Say is not a nutritious food—of course 
nutritious food, because coconut 
nutritious and skimmed milk is 
tious. If this food were adver- 
as a food for babies, or if this 


across with her 
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The Pittsburgh Dairy Council’s Exhitit—‘ Healthland” 


kind ever attempted before, was built 
by the National Dairy Council in co- 
operation with the Child Health Or- 
ganization, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
American Child Hygiene Association, U. 
S. Bureau of Education, National Or- 
ganization for Publie Health Nursing, 
National Child Health Council, U. 8. 
Public Health Service, American Red 
Cross; National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, Agricultural Extension Service, of 
University of Minneapolis and the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. Instead 
of being 40x20 feet, it was 300x150 feet, 
and a real steam rail road carrying 25 
or 30 passengers at a trip taking the 
children who visited the dairy show 
thru this fairy Healthland. 

But Miss Lillian Conwell, a member 
of the staff of the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council, who spends most of her 
time giving series of health talks in the 
public and parochial schools, had a 
different idea in mind when she left 
different projects, based on the Health- 
land Poster, in the different buildings 
which she visited this Fall, to be work- 
ed out in clay by the pupils. The pro- 
jects became a part of the pupils, and 
the health habits which they illustrated 
will always live with these pupils. The 
health lessons which Miss Conwell got 
attractive material, 
(such as milk masks, paper dolls and 
lantern slides) were the incentive for 


these projects which the teachers found 
valuable for follow-up work. 

The resulting Healthland was made 
up of a number of stops which illustrate 
health rules, A small train skirted the 
Milky Way, puffed thru Vegetable Cen- 
ter, darted past Hot Soup Springs, Fruit 
Valley, Bathtubville, Playmeadow, and 
over the bridge at Drinkwater Lake in- 
to the Long Sleep mountains. In the 
ridge of Long Sleep Mountains are 
Ceram Peak, Soap Heights, Toothbrush- 
ville and Bed Rest. To the side of the 
mountains is Playmeadow, a kind of 
amusement park with a merry-go-round 
as the central attraction. But what a 
queer merry-go-round. Instead of 
horses there are cows which draw char- 
iots, the passengers in which are human- 
looking vegetables. Regulatory vege- 
tables, they are, to sweep the -digestive 
system clean, and in each chariot there 
is a broom. 

Vegetable Center is peopled by car- 
rots, beans, potatoes, cabbage and 
celery. Bathtubville at the right is a 
huge natatorium. 

Just over the border of Healthland is 
the Edueation country. Figures inter- 
pret the alphabet like this::‘‘I is for 
iron in spinach and eggs, builds red 
blood and sinew for strong arms and 
legs. M is for milk, which makes 
muscle and bone; at least a pint a day 
would be best ’till you’re grown. 


D-MILK HEARINGS 
, ‘- BEFORE SUB-COMMITTEE 


food were advertised as a complete 
substitute for milk, I would not be 


‘here today, and I have absolutely no 


interest in Hebe or anything else. I 
am simply here to ¢éxpress what I 
think. 

As I say, we used to use skimmed 
milk quite a good deal, which would 
be comparable to this product. 
Mainard Ladd, in Boston, a prominent 


maxim with us who feed babies that 
we must not give too much milk, and 
we know that babies actually — get 
along better on less of it the first 
year and during the second year, and 
after that if they do not take too much 
milk. That is the experience of a 
practical pediatrician. It is the ex- 
perience of nearly all pediatricians, 
as compared with the experience 
of a professor or person who 
makes his deductions from what white 
rats and guinea pigs will do under 
certain circumstances. I grant freely 
that milk is a highly nutritious food, 
and I grant that vitamine A is a valu- 
able substance and is necessary for 


Five 


pediatrician, recently used skimmed 
milk with homogenized olive oil, with 
very good results. 


Gerstenberger, as you know, has a 
preparation which contains only skim- 
med milk and certain other oils, cod- 
liver oil, which acts as a fat soluble. 
A substance which would come under 
such a law as is being contemplated. 
Gerstenberger and his coworkers have 
fed thousands and thousands of ba- 
bies, and I think he tells the truth 
when he says, in answer to one ques- 
tion, that they are well nourished. 
Yet that is a substance which con- 
tains only skimmed milk and certain 
oils, ete. 

What about milk, fourthly, as food 
for older children and for © adults? 
Here I unfortunately have to differ 
a little bit from my friend, Doctor 
McCollum. The slogan “Use more 
milk,” from a pediatric standpoint, is 
a rather bad one. When you say every 
baby ought to have a quart or more 
of milk, one is saying something that 
has been deduced from the laboratory 
and that does not apply with refer- 
ence to children. It has long been a 
white rats and for humans, but when 
one says you must drink more milk, 
you ought to drink more than a quart 
rather than less than a quart, that is 
going too far. It is an infallible rule 
with nearly all of us that we never 
give any baby more than a quart of 
milk a day. If a baby is brought to 
me that is getting more than a quart 
of milk, I don’t care how well it is, 
I say, “Let us cut it down.” 

Now then, as to experiments on old- 
er children. I have been personally— 
and I don’t know as I have ever ex- 
pressed myself about it—a little bit 
irritated by this weighing, measuring, 
etc., campaign that is going on all 
over-the world. Deductions are made 
on insufficient data. Those cases are 
not each one of them taken and the 
whole circumstances weighed, ete. 
Take, for instance, such an illustra- 
tion as this: One goes to an orphan 
asylum and one takes half of the chil- 
dren and gives them a quart of milk 
a day. They forget that those chil- 
dren have been improperly fed. They 
have gotten a quart more of food a 
day and have gotten it in a form in 


‘which it can be taken into their sys- 


tems. There are many other questions 
that should be given consideration. 
The question of rest, the question of 
hygiene, the question of lots of other 
things enters into it. In private prac- 
tice When I see a thin, undernourish- 
ed child brought to me, one of the 
things that never occurs to me is 
“give your baby a quart of milk and 
it will get fat.” The way to get that 
baby fat is to take it out of its en- 
vironment, put it in an orphan asy- 
lum or in a hospital, and it will eat 
when it won’t eat at home. It is psy- 
chology. 

I happen to have three children my- 
self. One of them is, as I often say 
to her, a guzzler of milk. She goes 
to the table and always likes to drink 
a glass of milk before she starts in 
with other things. That occurs daily, 
or twice a day, as I am there only in 
the morning and in-the evening. I 
say, “Don’t drink all that milk be- 
fore you eat something else.” She is 
the only skinny one I have got, and 
she is really very skinny, yet that one 
drinks lots of milk. The oldest one 
is unusually robust. She won’t touch 
milk. The youngest one is' robust. 
She eats spinach and things like that. 
She is orthodox, so far as nutrition is 
concerned. 

So we are not so convinced that 
milk really has all the properties that 
are sometimes attributed to it. Any- 
way, an older child eats butter. But 
the most important thing in connec- 
tion with this would be, of course, the 
fat soluble A. An older child eats 
butter. We don’t know how much it 
needs, but we have a sneaking suspi- 
cion it needs very little fat soluble A, 
and it probably gets enough in leafy 
vegetables and all the other things 
the child eats. 

The fifth point I have already men- 
tioned, and that is in connection with 
advertising. I think if a preparation 
of this sort were improperly advertis- 
ed, if it were advertised, from that 
standpoint. if it were recommended as 
a complete food for infants, as con- 


densed milk and malted milk and 
those things are, then I would say 
that it ought to be—I was going to 
say annihilated, but condensed milk 
and malted milk nobobdy is for anni- 
hilating, simply because 25 per. cent 
of our babies are brought upon con- 
dénsed milk, and Perel brought 


Mr. Jackman: Doctor, let me call 
your attention to two or three things 
that™have gone into the record before. 
What position do you occupy in Chica- 
- go with reference to any hospital, and 


the opportunity of examining these 
children? . ee) 
Doctor Brennemann: Well, to go 


back, I have been at various times: on 
the staff of the Children’s Hospital, 
St.” Luke’s Hospital, Western Hospi- 
tal; Charity Hospital, Post Graduate 
Hospital, the Women’s Hospital, and 
was on the staff of Northwestern Uni- 
versity about two years ago. I left 
all of that to take charge of the Chil- 
drén’s Memorial! Hospital. The Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Hospital, of which I 
am chief of staff, has about 175 beds, 
and I should say we run through 
about 25,000 children a year. And, in 
that connection, the Children’s Mem- 
orial Hospital is to be the postgrad= 
uate department of pediatrics of. the 
University of Chicago, and in that way 


I am on the staff of the University of. 


Chicago. 
Mr. Jackmon;: Did you ever hear of 
or see in your practice any infant that 


had been fed on Hebe or any other. 


such compound? 
Doctor Brennemann: I never have. 


Mr. Jackman: In what way do the 
effects of this sweetened condensed 
milk, such as Hagle Brand, show in 
the child? You said they had an ill 
effect upon the child. Just in what 
way does it manifest itself? 


Doctor Brennemann: Chiefly in the 
condition that we call rickets; and, to 
put that perhaps more layily, in that 
they get a large square head, pot bel- 
lies, bad legs, are flabby, have very 
little resistance to disease, and start 
to melt away when anything gets the 
matter with them, etc. They usually 
have at least the second set of teeth 
very bad. The first set may not be 
so bad. The second set of teeth will 
usually be very bad, because the sec- 
ond set of teeth is at that time in the 
embryonic stage and more easily in- 
fluenced. 

Mr. Jackmon: What have you to 
say, Doctor, with respect to the ne- 
cessity of experiments on albino or 
white rats being confirmed by clinical 
observation? 

Doctor Brennemann: 
ply. it to humans? 

Mr. Jackmon:. Yes. 

Doctor Brenneman: “I should say 
they ought absolutely to be confirmed. 
I should say further that experiments 
on a white rat should be confirmed by 
experiments on a guinea pig. i mean 
by. that that certain of these vita- 
mines we know, if they are absent, 
have a certain effect upon white rats 
and have a different effect upon 
guinea pigs. Vitamine A, if absent 
from the diet, will produce xeropthal- 
mia in .a white.rat. So far as we 
know, vitamine A is not essential to 
a bird. Perhaps in the last 48 hours 
or so that has been settled differently, 
but up until very recently thgt was 
not thought essential to a bird. 

Take the matter of scurvy. Scurvy 
has not been produced in a rat, so far 
as I know, although it has been tried. 
Scurvy can be produced very easily in 
a guinea pig. Whether a human be- 
ing is a.rat, a guinea pig, or a bird, 
with reference to any of these things, 
of course remains to be determined; 

"it can not be determined, because 

can not subject an infant to the 

tcof experimentation that we can 
a young rat; but the person who can 
determine it by the method by which 
it can be determined is the clinician, 
and not the man who is doing the 
work on white rats and guinea pigs. 

Mr. Jackman: You . spoke about 
pasteurizing milk. What is the fact 
as to whether milk in its raw state 
is a carrier of disease? 

Doctor Brennemann: Well, there 
are some parts of that that if you do 
not know too much about you can talk 
about very much more glibly than 
usual. 


When we ap- 


Of course, we used to talk the 


same way about diarrheas, which are 
very common in infants, being carried 
by organisms in the milk. We are not 
at all sure about that. I am not at 
all sure but that the thing is first of 
all a question of nutrition—dietetics 
—and the organisms get hold of it af- 
ter that. Of course, we know that ty- 
phoid, scarlet fever, dysentery, and 
things like that can be carried by 
milk—streptococcus infections. I boil 
all milk I give to babies. I do it partly 
for that reason, also for the reason 
that boiled or evaporated milk is 
much more easily digested than raw 
milk. .~ 
~Mr. Jackman: Is that on account 
of the difference in the fat globules 
in mother’s milk and cow’s milk? 
Doctor Brennemann: No; the differ 
ence is in the size of the curd. The 
raw milk will produce a curd as big 
asa banana in the stomach. Boiled 
milk makes a curd as big as your fin- 
ger, or something like that. z 
Mr. Jackman: 
in the mother’s milk and the cow’s 
milk in the size of the fat globules? 
Doctor Brennemann: I think they 
say there is. Some years ago I look- 


ed that up, and one would say that the. 


fat globules were a little larger in 
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There-is a difference — 


cow’s milk, and another | would say - 
they were not larger, but “there were 
larger and smaller ones. I don’t be- 
lieve there is very much known about 
that, Mr. Jackman. — 

Mr. Jackmon: |Would this. pasteur- 
izing of milk have any effect upon vit- 
amine C, or the antiscorbutic vita-- 
mine? What effect would it have? 

Doctor Brennemann: Specilically, 
in as far as “anything you can put your - 
finger on is concerned, we have to™ 
practically BO back to Hess’ work. 
Fresh cow’similk contains vitamine C 
if it is fieeh ‘and recent. I mean un- 
boiled milk if it is fresh and recent, . 


- and if the cow has been~on fresh - 


grass, etc., so that she elaborates a 
lot of this fat. If that milk stands 
for a long time, the- very process of 
age probably has an inferior effect. 
If it is heated it probably has still 
more -effect.. If it is pasteurized it 


probably has much the same effect. I 


have never been able to believe, my- 
self, that pasteurization in itSelf has a 
more deleterious effect than boiling. 
‘The fact that pasteurization in itself 
is supposed to have a more deleter- 
ious effect goes back to a rather inter- 
esting time when it was thought that 
perhaps bacteria or infection caused 


=o emi ma eee eo 


expose them to a quartz. Jamp 


~ takes 


“seurvy, Sand siccanae Lae de 
‘that an infant develgped scurv 
readily if fed on pasteurized than 
boiled milk, he and probably McC 
lum and others thought that sc 
was an infection rather. than a 
mine deficiency. ~ 2a 
Mr. Jackman: or spoke: “a 
rickets. Has the hygienic condi 
under which the child lives, suc 1 
- sunlight and things of that charac 
anything to do with rickets, so fa 
has been demonstrated by clinic 
perience? AS 
Doctor Brennemann:. Very ‘much 
It has been demonstrated recently 
- from a number of difficult’ angles, i 
you expose children to sunlight © 
rickets will heal permane atly. =Tf 


will heal, or expose them to an o 
ary carbon - light they will heal. ” 
fact is that light has a very ma 
effect. Rickets will develop when z 
child is kept indoors in the winter f 
will be apparent in the spring. —_ 
‘Several months” to ‘pro 

rickets. ; = 
Mr. Jackman: Do you ‘know 
rickets in breast-fed infants? 
Doctor Brennemann: Yes, sir. 
if foe no Ts ia 
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MRS. JOHN DOE, 
1923 Prosperity Avenue, 
Youngstown, Ohio ™ ee 
Payable at the Mahoning National Bank, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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The Home Savings & Loan Company 


Youngstown, Ohio, December 5, 1922 


SAMPLE CHECK 


EXACTLY ONE HUNDRED AND TWO DOLLARS ONLY 


TO THE ORDER OF A : 
in Full Payment of See ae, Account No. - 


a 


w—A 


es 


Join Our 1923 Christmas Savings Club 


and by saving in one or more of our seven Con euickl laste, 39 you 
easily have $12.50 to $250.00 or more next December — 


More than 5,000 Youngstown people have used our Christensa Ch 
and we want YOU to join for 1923. Decide how much you wish : 
save and JOIN THIS, WEEK 


THE HOME SAVINGS & LOAN COMPANY 


Where Federal Crosses Chestnut ae a 
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== The Home Savings & ao 
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Se erious Loss to Milk Prod : 
s Oo 1 ro ucers % ‘*Tt was always said of him that he knew how to keep 

/ + 

Christmas well, if any man alive possessed the knowledge.’’ * 

H HERE is no other factor in the should receive. For instance, the grocer : 

pemilk “situation which so un- “keeper who hands out a bottle of milk “May that be truly said of us, and all of us! And so : 

favorably affects the producer’ makes two cents on every quart. More 5 ae # Ke recta ee ‘ 

as the tendency on the part net profit than is made by eittier the as Tiny Tim observed, ‘God Bless Us Everyone.’ ’’—Dickens. . 

y dealers to cut prices. - milk dealers or the producer. Some of : . * 


eutting has seemed to have been 
y method by which most milk 
, ave endeavored to build trade 
eminds us, ‘‘Any fool can sell 
_ price.’’ Real salesmanship has 
m been used to help milk concerns 
ulate trade. At the present time 
cutting. 


, notorious for price 


ungstown, Warren and Niles dis- ’ 


the dealers, in order to keep their whole- 
sale bulk milk sales, have been obliged 
to work upon a magin of from four to 
six cents per gallon above the price 
paid producers. The best that could 
ever happen to these markets would be 
for the cities to adopt ordinances of 
such character as would shut out every 
producer who held himself and _ his 
neighbors down by constantly going into 


A Merry Christmas and 
A Happy New Year to All 


ferleoheofeoletofefotofestestestest 


large number of producers who the market and underselling. Much the O F ° d d P z . 
empting to sell their product to same situation exists in the Wheeling ur rienas an atrons : 
asumers either in a retail or whole-  qi.tricts. where grocery stores make x 


ay are continually underselling 
alers in these markets. At the 
time milk is being sold retail in 
r by some of these producers at 
quart and in one ease of which 

w, the producer is bottling and 
milk to a store in Warren, and 
re is in turn selling that milk 
per quart. The retail price of 
he Warren and Youngstown dis- 
entirely necessary in order to 
alers a fair working margin and 
ducers anywhere near the price 
e entitled to. Because of the 


re not able to secure out of whole- 
e trade anywhere near the price they 


more money than the milk dealer and 
milk producer. A dairy in this market. 
operated by a Mr. Abersold gives gro- 
cery keepers 3e per quart on provision 
the grocer returns the bottlés. It has 
been fully demonstrated that. grocery 
store milk sales lessen the volume and 
add to the cost, hence, the desirable 
thing for milk dealers and milk pro- 
ducers to work for is the sale of milk 
delivered from retail milk wagons. The 
more profit given the grocer keeper the 
more expensive will be distribution 
costs with the result such additional 
cost will be taken out of the milk pro- 
ducer’s pocket. Where the milk pro- 
ducer or dealer resorts to cutting prices, 


(Continued on Page Six) 
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The Mahoning National Bank 
The Mahoning Savings & Trust Co. 


SAFETY ALWAYS FOR YOUR SAVINGS 


Central Square YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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A Moca, Cisistnas and A Happy New Year 
Is Our Wish to All of You. 


__ May the New Year be one in which all 
= of us give our best efforts for the advance- 
- ment of the great Dairy Industry---probably 
the greatest and most important industry coined in this great country of ours in the 
in the world to-day. past thirty-seven years were coined into gold 


es : | dollars, it would not pay for the dairy pro- 
Science has shown that without the ducts at farm prices produced in 1921, in 


ay product of this industry, a healthy, vigorous __ the United States. 


£ RIECK -McJUNKIN DAIRY COMPANY 
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nation of men and women would be im- 
possible. 


Statistics show that, if all the gold 
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Price Cutting Causes Loss 


(Continued From Page Five) 


the effect is bad for the industry in 
general, 

It is not unusual for price cutting to 
influence the retail price of milk to the 
extent of le per quart in various mar- 
kets. The loss of this income to the 
dairy industry is very largely passed on 
to the producer with a constantly lower 
price for his product. The manner in 
which this will effect markets may be 
demonstrated as follows: 


In the Pittsburgh district, covering 
milk sold under the pooling plan during 
the months of May, June, July and 
August, a reduction of le per quart or 
47¢ per gallon in the’ price of Class I 
milk would have caused a loss to pro- 
dueers based on the average monthly 
Class I sales of $48,559.43, equal to 16¢ 
per hundred on all milk sold during 
these four months. It would have ap- 
plied to the months as follows: May, 
14c; June. 144¢; July, 17g; August, 20¢. 

In the Youngstown district a reduc- 
tion of le per quart in the Class I price 


-would have caused a loss of, during the 


same period, $9,887.65. This is equal to 
3c per hundred on the entire quantity 
of milk sold during these four months 
by all the milk producers in the D. Czas: 
Co. territory. In the Wheeling district 
the loss would have been $2,399.52, equal 
to,practically 1e per hundred on all the 
milk sold during the four months by all 
the members of the D. C. 8. Co. 


Taking Youngstown, Wheeling and 


Pittsburgh districts together, a change 
* “Te per gallon in the Class I price to 
srs would cause a difference of 
$6,386.60 each month to milk producers. 
From this it can be readily seen, if the 
D. C. S. Co., through the pooling plan 


_or otherwise can stabilize prices and 


thus save this amount each month on 
milk produced. the net return will be . 
equal to three quarters of a» million 
dollars each year. The writer fully be- 
lieves that if all the milk of the D. C. 
S. Co. territory were sold under the 
pooling plan, the net return,to the mem- 
bers of the D. C, 8. Co. would be an in- 
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The Isaly Dairy Company 


1033 Mahoning Ave. 
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crease each year to milk producers of 
over a million dollars which euiston be 
otherwise obtained. 


DECEMBER PRICES TO BUYERS 
UNCHANGED 


Buying prices to dealers in D. C. 8. 
Co. territory will be the same for 
December as those charged during 
November, which means the farmers’ 
prices will not be changed greatly ex- 
eepting for a slightly greatly roles of 
Class II milk. 2 


Reports received indicate production 
ig again on the increase and with a con- 
tinuance. of warm weather will add to 
surplus for the month. * 
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FARMS 


I have’many large and 
small farms for sale or 
exchange 


Ss. P. DRAKE 


‘<The Duck Who Sells Farms’’ 


517 Home Savings & Loan Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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The only exclusive glass company be- 

tween Pittsburgh and Cleveland. This 


GLASS 
ART GLASS” MIRRORS 
fact should be conclusive evidence that 
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we can handle your wants in a prompt 

and satisfactory manner. “ 

The Youngstown Mirror 
& Art Glass Co. 


Auto. Phone 7151 
Bell Phone, Main 7988 
655 Market Street 
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+ $500,000.00 for Farm Loans 


We can loan at 54% on your ae during the months of January 
February and March. Make your application now, loans close 
in order applied for. Come in and talk it over. Let us make you 
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* abstracts or certificate of title. 
t “THE WESTERN RESERVE MORTGAGE ane 
x os ABSTRACT CO. 


sotete 


3. 


201-2-3-4 Second National Building WARREN, OHI 
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-~Dana’s ‘Musical Institute 


_ WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World 


Fifty-fourth Year ek 


thd Terni Opens Jan. 29, 1923 


For Information and Registration Blanks, Address: 


LYNN B. DANA, President se 


Youngstown & Suburban Railway Compai n 


PASSENGER—FREIGHT—ELECTRIC Lge oe 
RRACHES=" 7° & 

North Lima, Columbiana, Leetonia 

| _- __GONNECTIONS FOR— _ 2 

Salem, Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East Liverpool — 


- Full line of typewriters, all makes from $25 up. avout for Oli 
and Remington Portable. Supplies for all pe intiaitn 


= We repair all makes. 


. YOUNGSTOWN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
28 W. Boardman St. Main 889 as 
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5 1— $3.76 per hundred. 

II—$3.24 per hundred. 

s I1I—$2.59 per hundred, 
Country Plant Prices: 

s I—$2.85 per hundred. 

s II—$2.65 per hundred. 

lass ITI—$2.00 per hundred. 
- s 

The average of all.milk sold and the 
at which dealers will pay shippers 
5 milk delivered during the month 
November is $2.78 per hundred 
ds at country plants and 304e, per 
for local shipments. 


Country Direct ® 
Plant Shipped 
$2.68 - .294 
2.73 .30 
2.78 .304 
2.83 ak 
2.88 314 
2.93 32 
2.98 .324 
3.03 33 
3.08 - .334 
3.13 34 
3.18 34h 
3.23 53}3) 
3.28 354 
BEB .36 
3.38 .363 
3.43. ! 377 
3.48 .374 
3.53 38 
3.58 38h 
3.63. 29 
3.68 393 
3.73 40 
3.78 403 


ELING PRICE FOR NOVEMBER 


aA 

‘Dealers’ Buying Prices: 
Class I—$3.76 per hundred. 
Olass II—$2.78 per hundred. 
Class ITI—$2.00 per hundred. 


“average price of milk under the 
classes and the basis upon which 


0. per hundred for 3.5 milk f. o. b. 
h 5e butterfat differential. 


Price per Price per 
Gallon 100 lbs. 
29 ; $3.40 
— 294 3.45 
.30 3.50 
302 3.00 
es 3.60 
314 : 3.65 
32 ~~ 3.70 
323 3.75 
oo 3.80 
834 ~3.85 
34 3.90 
343 f 3.95 
385 , 4.00 
eit ye 4.05 
.36 4.10 
.364 4.15 
37 4.20 
374” 4.25 
.38 ‘ 4.30 
~ 38% 4.35 
.39 4.40 
39% 4.45 
-40 4.50 


CE OF PRICES IN DISTRICT 
‘No. II FOR NOVEMBER 


y pa Buying Prices: 
I—$3.29 per hundred. 
TI—$2.65 per hundred. 


x: ; < ~ £ 

average price of all classes sold 
is to be used as a basi8 for 
ippers for milk delivered into 
Warren, ‘Niles and 


‘Buying Prices F. 0. B., @ity: _ 


paying shippers for milk delivered into — 


Ashtabula during the month of Novem- 
ber is $3.24 per hundred for $3.5 milk 
with a 5e butterfat differential. 


Butterfat Test Price 
Bio $3.14 
3.4 3.19 
a5) 3.24 
36, 3.29 
3:7. 3.34 
3.8 3.39 
3.9 3.44 
4 3.49 
4.1 3.54 
4.2 3.59 
4.3 3.64 
4.4 3.69 
~4.5 ; 3.74 
4.6 3.79 
4m ae 3.84 
4,8 - 3.89 
4.9 3.94 
5 = 33:99 
ppl 4.04 

pe Ge 4.09 
5.3 4.14 
5.4 4,19 
0.5 4,24 


a 
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Over $1, 000,000. 00 of 
long-time loans closed 
since July 23, 1822 


10-Year 5 —_— Per cent. Loans 
35-Year 514 Per cent. Loans 
40-Year 6 
VERY PROMPT SERVICE 
Call Phone Write 


Per cent. Loans 


C. 1. PONTIUS, Sec.-Treas. 
153-8, Park Ave., Warren, 0. 
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November is $3.16 per hundred for 3.5 tHeiteiteiteludetuletotetetetetetntotetuletoiet dofulehuledoletolutehuledoletottostetetletenetet 
milk with a 5¢ butterfat. differential. as 
| * RADIO RADIO RADIO 
Butterfat Test Price + . Keep in touch with the outside world these Winter evenings, by 4 
33 - $3.06 * having a RADIO in your home. 
34 y 3.11 Md We have in stock complete outfits ranging in price from $3.75 to 3 
oe 3.16 3 $300.00, guaranteed to give satisfaction. ; 
3.5 3.21 . : 
3.7 3.96 ke If you wish to build your own set we can sell you the parts with 3 
_ 3.8 531 complete instructions and specifications. * 
3.9 3.36 i 
Oo agg) tA! * The Yahrling-Rayner Music Co. 
se ar * 254 pest Federal Street Youngstown, O. : 
et 3.61 Bi teteteteteteiedetebteietedtesietestedeotesiotesteteotete nloteototeofeteoteoioteopoteotutestefesfeeotesloteoteteetestoteos 
rou pas yee eae oe 
4.8 3.81 = = 
3.9 3.86 = ‘We carry in stock the best grades of a 
5 3.91 5 = 
5.1 3.96 = ; = 
& —_— 
52 401 # ALL KINDS OF LUMBER =: 
: : | ra 
= ek ] WALL BOARDS, ROOFING, SASH AND DOORS uy 
fed SF RES a GLASS, FRAMES FI 
ASHTABULA PRICES FOR a d 5 2 ; A : 5 
NOVEMBER 5 If you are needing anything in our line it will pay you to 
= see us before you buy. as 
Dealers’ Buying Prices: = = 
Class I—$3.53 per hundred. = Th W R L b C a 
Clase T—#2.88 per hundred. -& Ihe Western Keserve Lum er Lo. 5 
me fl B 
Class IIT $2.00 per hundred. = LUMBER DEALERS = 
R = Je a 
» The average price of all classes sold. gy Yards at : is 
and which is to be used as a basis for jg ha sree sive Ps 
= ewton Falls = 
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* TRAINING that TRAINS * 


Young people on the farm, 
you need the best education 
along Crop Production and Hus- 
bandry that is obtainable. You * 
also need to know the secrets 
of Salesmanship, Accountancy, 
and General Business, if you ex- * 
pect to be an all-round success- % 
ful farmer. * 

Terms are reasonable 
work individual. 


OHIO BUSINESS INSTITUTE : 


1114 Main St. 38 Main St. 
WARREN, O. NILES, 0. 
at 
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Education That Pays 


Prosperity is with us. The 
demand for well-trained steno- 
graphers and bookkeepers is 
greater than the supply. 


and 


* 
> 


NAIM 


Courses in Bookkeeping, Sten- 
ography, Typewriting, Secretarial 
and Business organization and 
Accounting. 

Phone or write us for further 
information. 

ENTER ANY TIME 


THE 


Hall Business University 


124 E. Federal St. Youngstown, O. 
Main 1203—Auto 76384 


‘YEU 111 1 
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Mathews Cut Rate Pedi cane Sac 


“ALWAYS ‘on LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


116 E. FEDERAL ST. 
ee RES OPPOSITE ok pee 
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Nels to Wagon and 
Buggy Owners 


We have a fine line of buggy wheels 
and light wagon wheels, axles, springs, 
fifth wheels and irons of all kinds for 
buggies and wagons. Shafts, both heavy 
and light, buggy bodies, cushion 
springs at reasonable prices. Two sec- 
ond-hand vans, one heavy truck wagon, 
one closed cab for two ton Master 
Truck. We also build special truck 
bodies of all kinds. We cut down solid 
truck wheels to pneumatics, can fur- 


nish all kinds of new truck wheels. 
Buggys and wagons repaired and 
painted. Springs for 2 to 5 ton trucks 


at very low prices. 


Give us a call when in town and see 
for yourself. Can furnish and put on 
rubber buggy tires. 


Kuhns Carriage Co. 


554 Hilker St. Youngstown, O. 
Near Oakhill Cemetery 


Orthopedic Appliances, Abdominal Sup- 

ports, Shoulder Braces, Adjustable Arch 

Lifts, Surgical Corsets, Elastic Hosiery, 
Trusses 


SPECIALIST IN MECHANICAL 
TREATMENT OF HERNIA 
7 West Federal St., Upstairs, Opposite 
First National Bank 


Read the Advertisements—It Pays. 
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FORTY THOUSAND DAIRYMEN OBR- 
GANIZED IN OHIO 


Approximately half of the dairy pro- 


ducts of Ohio are being marketed co-_ 


operatively, according to estimates com- 
piled by the Ohio Farm: Bureau Feder- 
ation, Thus a large number of Ohio 
farmers are cutting out. one of the 
curves in the road from the producer to 
the consumer. Almost 40,000 Ohio 
farmers belong to one of the nine main 
cooperative dairy sales associations now 
marketing or about to market cream and 
milk eo-operatively. 


Nine groups represent an equal num- 
ber of the principal markets. Some of 
these organizations specialize in the 
handling of milk. others in cream, while 
most. of them handle both milk and 
eream. The largest fluid milk organi- 
zations are those supplying the Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati mar- 
kets. The co-operatives furnish a 
sizable portion of the Toledo supply, 
but put a larger portion through their 
co-operative cream stations and conden- 
sories, 


Co-operatives are now forming, with 
the aid of E. D. Waid, of the State 
Farm Bureau, in the Miami, Muskingum 
and Scioto valleys to supply the Dayton, 
Springfield, Zanesville gand Columbus 
markets respectively. 


Sell Through Sales Committee 


The producers sell their products thru 
a sales committee of the organization 


to which they belong. This committee 


dickers with the distributors for a given . 


volume and at a price to run for a cer- 
tain period. A sliding scale is arranged 
whereby the producer gets a larger price 


during the seasons of mee cued proz, 


duction. *3 

Co-operative eream shipping, thru 
local buying stations, is said to have be- 
come particularly popular during the 


past two years, the first one having 


been started at Centeeburg, Knox 
county, in December, 1920. Oream is 
now being sold to approximately 50 
local cooperative stations in all parts 
of Ohio, set up by the cooperative or- 
ganizations. Hach is handling an aver- 


age of a ton of butterfat a week. In_ 


most small communities there are a num- 
ber of cream buyers. ‘‘Thru the pool- 
ing of the product, however, one station 
is able to handle the volume formerly 
divided among several stations, and 
thus the cost of local marketing has 
been reduced to three cents a pound,’’ 
says F. C. Dean of the Federation. 
‘“‘Through the co-operative effort and 
the supervision which the sales organi- 
zation have given, the standard of 


—eream has increased in an unusual de-. 


gree, Buyers formerly had difficulty in 
obtaining ag much as-10 to 25 per cent 
of No. I cream from their private sta- 
tions. Now they are getting as much 


as. 70 to 75 per cent of No. I cream & 


thru the co-operative stations, 


“The main-co-operative organizations 


in Ohio at the present time and the 


“My cows are now being milked with the 
DeLaval Milker, operated by my son and 
daughter, better than they used to be b 


good hand milkers.— 


Mr. F. O. Ganshert of Gratiot, 
Wis., is just one of thousands of 
De Laval Milker users who have 
found in their De Laval Milker the 
‘better way of milking,”’ which 
makes their business more pleasant 
and profitable. During the season 
when he is busy with field work, 
his son and daughter, thirteen and 
ten years old, with the help of a 


De Laval Milker, do all the milking. — 


He says: 


‘<The working paris of the entire 
De Laval installation are so simple 
and uniform in operation that any 
boy or girl can operate it. My 
cows are now being milked with a 
De Laval Milker, operated by my 
son and daughter, better than they 
used to be milked by good hand 


F. Ow Ganshert. 


milkers. Th the past two years I 
have used the De Laval Milker, 
I have never had a bad quarter or 
udder, and have never been troubled 
in the least with it.’’ 


Mr. Ganshert delivers his milk to 
a cheese factory, and the manager 
recently said: ‘‘ The Ganshert milk 
is the cleanest and best which comes 
into my factory.” 


This is not an unusual instance of 
what a De Laval Milker will do. = 
Thousands of progressive dairymen 
know it is a wonderful help in cut- 
ting the cost of producing milk, in 


‘increasing production, and produc- 


ing cleaner milk. With a herd of 
ten or more cows a De Laval will 
soon pay for itself. Sold on easy 
terms. 


Send for complete information 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Milker and Cream Separator : | 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 


3 Cleveland, 4,000 members, - 


te aa? s Hove operative | ries Com: 


pany, supplying eastern Ohio and Pitts- 
Ohio 


burgh markets, 12, 000 members, 
- Farmers’ Co-operative Milk Company, 
Northwest- 
ern Co-operative Sales Company, Toledo, 
ands surrounding cities, 4,000 members. 
North Central Co- sipcntiae Sales Asso- 
ciation, in the region of Marion and 
Bucyrus, 2,000 members, Lima Equity 
Association, Lima, 2,000 members. 
ee ‘Valley Co- -operative Milk Pro- 


Brown quand dems 
bers. Scioto Valley 
‘Producers’ As : 
tory, 2,000 members. - Canto 
ee 4, 000 mombers.’? ei 
Water oon bread sustain. ife; 
pure air and sunlight — are ‘in 
able to health. 


IDLE. 


MILK CANS 


INNER CAN 


TACT 
AAD, a 


ID LE M MONE: 7 


Is YOUR MONEY IDLE? IT IS IF IT Is IN - 
“= YOUR POCKET OR HIDDEN AT ‘HOME. Feo 
IF If IS IDLE IT TENDS TO ‘REEP P YOU 


KEEP YOUR MONEY HERE WHERE IT 
WILL BE PUT TO WORK. EVERY WORK. 
ING DOLLAR CREATES WORK. 0 IN. _ 
CREASE THE DEMAND FOR WORK ae = 
- GOODS KEEP YOUR MONEY WORKING, 


Combined — : 
ee Million 


cece fm 


01 et RI 


t prcnTeey ee rise in ecieeaal air Hanibaratde 
three degrees in the contents of a OURTIS 


= 


pier Starrs 


os a 


a . That in a word, is the Sane. of an esha ive 
our local Board of Health. You will be interested 
report—mailed for the asking. sa Fakes ae ee 2 


The CURTIS VACUUM MILK GAN 
bottle—sets a new sae in mil 


ey 


visory Council of the D. C. S. 
in Youngstown, Ohio, Dec. 1, 
called to order by President 
n and the following busi- 
nsacted: : 
ninutes of the previous meet- 
read and approved. - 
ecretary presented the follow- 
jig report which was accepted: 
certificates of stock issued...... 88 
res of stock issued.............. 105.3 
isfers of stock issued........ 71 
£ Locals to date.... 100 
w Local organized—Emlenton, Pa. 
Ul stockholders to date............ 10,630 
of stock outstanding....$29,180.50 


Fee eeeeeenewenes 


ilk Testers Salaries.............. 


APR R neon ee renee nneraneeeseneeeneeenee 


2,525.28 
469.58 
Pebetvinl sts dorerenscs sane 1,687.47 
131.25 


: : $11,458.04 
ses Sept. 1-Nov. 30— 
a eee $ 1,417.50 
ng Exp. of Directors 888.28 
y Council Expense.... 410.74 

Pe Sas Pens 2,242.77 
1,316.10 
120.22 
‘237.33 
292.50 


Prreeeeeeee reer irr teeeriirt 


Fede n nena renew eeneeeneneseres 


‘supplies & stationery 
, telephone, ete........... 

. Exp. of Directors 
PARTLOR: Jet eieesiyvevee. ode 
BEE ca8 nsdn sot Sa siigs ants sone 
Mil ; 
BROOM oe ork soscctctaesvit eevee: 
’s Expense, ; 
Conferences 


Annee een eee n men anenenene 
»,/ 


Phen e een ee eee. 


aes oe k : $11,423.03 | 
pts in excess of exD....... $ 85.11 
2 treasurer presented the follow- 
eport which was approved: 
1 bank Sept. 1, 1922....$11,290.21 
outstanding checks......... 2,327.74 


m for sale of milk 6,304.22 
ree 2,525.28. 


; alaries 
Poe: “ vision 469.58 


181.25 


wee $11,458.04 
Bonds called............. “3,000.10 
ic Refining Bonds ~ , 
8,009.50 

$26,430.11 


nditures Sept. 1-Noy. 30— 

teeeeee ee eeeneeenees eee 

ng exp. of directors.... 

y Council expense...... 

HOT WPOLUN .-.c-.-cHe- +. 
ations (Pri 

supplies & stationery 


410.74 
2,242.77 


ce Reptr.) 1,316.10 
120.22 
287.38 


regular quarterly meeting of Per diem exp. of directors.... 


mission for sale of milk 6,304.22 ~~ 


ae 
\/ ae 
Voter Bs 
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This Paper is Owned and Published by Over 10,000 Dairy Farmers Who 
are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 
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A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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292.50 
esters: Salaries ss.erevsesssckesassses 3,639.20 
OCert ent srowsven sists ts - 360.00 
National Milk Producers 
POG CTALTIONASnGgsenrisatclecuseteiecs 240.05 
Dr. King’s expense, milk 
price, conferences: .....i.:........ 161.68 
Miscellaneous. Te Ra oe ee 96.66 
ey oe $11,423.03 
Bond«purchase ........... Sena $ 9,806.67 
$21,229.70 
Balance “cAissss Bacco ccapoer veeadactee $ 5,200.41 
Plus outstanding checks........ - 2,286.38. 
Balance in bank Nov. 30....... $7,486.79 
Summary 
Liabilities— : 
Outstanding Stock ...........0. $29,180.50 
Outstanding Checks .............. 2,286.38 
$31,057.44 
Liabilities in excess 
S@fJOS88 CS oetkvaieusete Seiten ~ 409.44 
Assets— 
Vicbory | Bonds <o.ticcthissecteoee $ 9,620.46 
2nd Liberty Loan Bonds........ 9,806.67 
Notes Receivable 2.0... 1,250.00 
Cashin: baliki-scuuie te 7,486.79 
ENVSR TOMY: =i. ace cottage ietivns oteen sere 643.52 
Price SNE POLUEr se ven. svessestesseseed - 2,250.00 
$31,057.44 


“Moved, seconded and carried that 
the treasurer’s report be referred to 
the Committee on Finances. 


Mr. John L. Wise gave a condensed 
report of the Sixth Annual Meeting of 
the National Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion held at Springfield, Mass., Nov. 
9 and 10, The D. C. S. Co. being repre- 
sented by Mr. Wise and President 
Brenneman. The principal subjects 
discussed by the four hundred or 
more representatives of the respec- 
tive organizations of the United States 
were the transportation of milk by 
trucks and railroads, the method of 


handling surplus milk and the value_ 


of each organization or community 


ee etn “$ 8,962.4 8 962 47 “working out the plan that will suit 


their own organization rather than 
try to follow a plan that has been 
successful in another community. Mr. 
Wise stated that. our pooling plan 
seemed to be the most suitable for our 
territory of any of the plans dis- 
cussed: that only parts of the plans 
used by Philadelphia and the Twin 
City organizations could be adapted to 
our district and the New York plan is 
costing the producers from 7c to 1lc 
per cwt. Other organizations are 
manufacturing their surplus in farm 
owned plants at a great expense to 
the producers while the plan em- 
ployed by the D. C. S. Co. is not cost- 
ing the producers anything. 

Mr. Brenneman gave a brief report 
of the work of the D. C. S. Co. in co- 
operation with other dairy organiza- 
tions, stating that the plan of organi- 
zation used by the D. C. S. Co. is 
being used by the Miami Valley Milk 
Producers’ Association with head- 
quarters at Dayton, Ohio. This or- 


been called 


—< 


ganization is under the management 
of A. F. Hedges who was’ County 
Agent of Wheeling, W. Va., for a num- 
ber of years and became familiar with 
the workings of the D. C. S. Co. while 
there. He also stated that he had 
into the Dayton and 
Springfield markets to help secure 
the co-operation of the dealers who 
were opposed to the producers or- 
ganization and on one occasion the 
dealers left the city so as not to be 
approached on the subject. 

He also stated. that the Columbus 
organization has secured the services 
of J. C. Neff, former County Agent of 
Belmont County, to aid them in their 
County Agent and dairy organization 
work in Franklin County. 

Mr. E. A. White made a report of 
the progress of the pooling plan now 
under way in the D. C. S. Co. terri- 
tory in which he called attention to 
the fact that 1,160,111,162 lbs. of milk 


costing $3,519,233.18 was sold to deal- - 


ers operating under the pool during 
the past six months. In charts pre- 
sented was shown the increase in pro- 
duction during the past four years to 
be 9.9 per cent in 1920, 25:8 per cent 
in 1921, and 28.5 per cent jncrease in 
1922 over 1919. The total increase of 
27,529,231 in these three years would 
supply the fluid milk trade of the 
dealers operating the plants for the 
first four months of this year. Dur- 
ing this period 52.2 per cent of the 
milk was sold for cream and butter 
purposes, 47.5 per cent was sold as 
fluid milk while approximately 25 per 
cent of this was sold as fluid milk in 
bottles. 

Comparison of prices paid by the D. 
Cc. S. Co. to those paid by other mar- 
kets of the U. S. for the months of 
May to October inclusive show that 
our prices compare favorably and 
were generally above prices paid in 
other markets. Many higher prices 
have been rumored but in most cases 
were only quoted on a portion of the 
‘milk used as fluid milk in which no 
surplus was considered. 35 

Two minute discussions on the 
pooling plan followed, the majority of 
which were in favor of same and no 
serious objections were presented or 
more suitable plan presented. 

The committee on local shippers 
presented the following report which 
‘was unanimously adopted: 

The committee on local shippers 
urge that local shippers organize their 
territory 100 per cent because it is up 
to them to put the remaining number 
of smaller dealers into co-operation 
with their organization.- Under the 
present pooling plan no surplus milk 
should be returned to the local ship- 
pers at any time by their dealer. The 
final success of the plan with the 
‘smaller dealers depends upon the loy- 
alty and support of the local shippers. 
The committee recommends ~ to the 
local shippers that the members co- 
operate to the fullest extent with the 
board of directors of the D. C. S. Co., 
and insist that their milk be placed 


DVISORY COUNCIL MEETING 


with dealers who will co-operate fully 
and bring about this result. 
(Signed) Wm. W. McMillin, 
© Chairman 


The committee on resolutions pre- 
sented the following report: 


1. Resolved, that Article V, Para- 
graph 1 of the By-Laws of the organi- 
zation and Section V, Paragraph 2 of 
the By-Laws of the local branches be 
changed to read from ‘elect one rep- 
resentative for each fifty stockhold- 
ers or major portion thereof” to “elect 
one representative for every one hun- 
ded stockholders or major portion 
thereof.” 


2. Resolved, that we recommend an 
amendment to our constitution by the 
addition of a new article as follows: 
That one member in each local be 
elected each year at the annual elec- 
tion to represent them~at the price 
fixing conference, and that the travel- 
ing expenses of this member to these 
meetings be paid from the general 
fund of the company. 

3. Resolved, that we recommend 
that the president be authorized to 
appoint a committee to confer with 
the board of health with a view to 
requiring that all milk and cream re- 
ceived be subject to the same inspec- 
tion as that required in the territory 
of the D. C..S. Co. 


4. Resolved, that the D. C. 8S. Co. 
take steps toward owning and operat- 
ing the receiving stations. 

Moved, seconded and carried that 
Articles I and II of the report of the 
committee~ on resolutions be tabled 
and that Articles’ III and IV be 
adopted. 

Mr. Cox, in behalf of the committee 
on advertising, reported that the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council had 
been conducting some rousing good 
meetings. in Ashtabula County during 
the last quarter and that the sediment 
tests which they are conducting under 
the milk sanitation department have 
been taking effect. He also stated 
that he felt it was up to the Dairy 
Council to make a report of their work 
but that the committee on advertising 


-would like to have a financial state- 


ment from the Dairy Council records 
from time to time in order that they 
might know in what way the money 
is spent. 

Mr. Detwiler, representing the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council, report- 
ed that they had a good force of work- 
ers in the public schools teaching the 
children the food value of milk and 
that in a month or two they expected 
a substantial increase in the consump- 
tion of milk. He also reported that 
they have been conducting meetings 
in Ashtabula and Crawford Counties 
during the past month and expect to 
conduct several meetings in Allehgeny 
County in the coming two weeks. He 
also stated that the Dairy Council 
would be glad to come into any com- 


munity -and give a demonstration of 


their work at any time the locals of 
the D. C. S. Co. may call upon them. 


SIVERSITY OF FLYIOS Le 


Two 4, 


Moved, seconded and carried that 
the report of the committee on adver- 
tising be accepted. | 


The committee on condensories re- 
ported that they heartily approve the 
action of the board of directors in 
taking the condensories into the pool 
under the following terms: 


1. That in consideration of the fact 
that producers in the condensory dis- 
tricts are not subject to Pittsburgh in- 
spection a differential of ten cents 
per hundred be charged against them 
making their pool price ten cents low- 
er than the country plant pool price. 


2. That the D.C. S. Co. hopes to 
get--a satisfactory price agreement 
with condensory* owners but in case 
the price fixed by the D. C. S. Co. for 
that class of milk should not be paid 
by them such difference or loss must 
we borne by the producers. 


3.. That any producer in the con- 
densory district not now a member of 
the D. C. S. Co. who signs a contract 
accompanied by the proper fee shall 
not have a certificate of stock issued 
until April 1, 1923, and shall not re- 
ceive any benefits from the pool until 
such stock is issued. 


4. The Directors of the D. C. 8. Co. 
wish it understood that the condensor- 
ies have only been accepted into the 
pool on condition that they be used 
as surplus milk plants to provide 
milk for fluid milk consumption in 
ease of shortage and it is not the in- 
tention of the D. C. S. Co. to enlarge 
their territory in any manner that 
will include more condensories in 
their district. 

Moved, seconded and carried that 
the report of the committee on con- 
densories be approved. 


The committee on local organiza- 
tions made the following report which 
was adopted: 


Resolved, that the advisory council- 
ors and secretary of each local con- 
stitute a committee to check the mem- 
bership of their local and advise their 
dealer of any non-members and se- 
cure his co-operation in refusing the 
milk of such shippers as will not join 
the organization. 

The committee on co-operative buy- 
ing reported that they felt this was 
not the proper. time to organize co- 
operative buying associations as the 
price of feed has advanced in the last 
thirty days from $15.00 to $30.00 per 
ton, but they do recommend that the 


locals get together this winter or next: 


spring and form co-operative buying 
associations as the majority of the 
producers are not financially able to 
buy feed by the carload lot and by 
organizing they will be able to save a 
considerable amount of money. 


Moved, seconded and carried that 
the report of the committee on co- 
operative buying be accepted. 

The committee on legislation pre- 
sented the following report: 

1. We are in favor of the passage 
of the Voight Bill H. R. 8086 and re- 
quest that the Senators of Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Ohio be 
asked. to vote for its passage. 

2. We are in favor of the passage 
of the Truth in~ Fabrics Bill and 
Standard Container Bill now pending 
in Congress. 

3. We are in favor of a more strict 
enforcement of the Immigration Laws 
rather than letting down the bars to 
admit another invasion of immigrants 


from countries of southern Hurope 


and other foreign countries. 


4. We are opposed to the passage 
of the Ship Subsidy and brand it as 
class legislation. 


Upon motion, seconded and Carried 
the divisions of the report of the legis- 
lative committee were discussed sep- 
arately which resulted in Articles I 
and II being adopted and Articles III 
and IV being tabled. 


The committee on surplus milk re- 
ported that they unanimously endorse 
the present plan of selling milk until 
such a time as a better plan be de- 
vised. We further recommend that 
each Advisory Councilor go back to 
his local ‘and in his report of this 
meeting thoroughly recommend this 
plan so that more dealers may be 


made to co-operate with our organi- ; 


zation. 
ae 
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Pittsburgh District Dairy Council Not 


Tiere. seconded and unanimously 
carried that the report of the com-— 
mittee on surplus milk be adopted. 

The resignation: of W. S. Wise as a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the D. C: S. Co. was presented. 

After considerable discussion the 
motion was presented, seconded and 


carried that we grant the request of | 
Wise in that he be released as a 


Mr. 
member of the’ Board of Directors and 
that we extend to him our hearty 
thanks for the services he has ren- 
dered. 

Moved, seconded and carried that 
the man having. the next highest num- 
ber of votes at the June election be 


appointed to fill the vacancy caused 


by Mr. Wise’s Teereue lic’: 


WHERE DOES YOUR 
DEALER STAND? 


Sage following list contains the 
ES names of milk dealers who 
have signed pooling con- 
tracts up to November 27th 
and whom it may be considered are co- 
operating with milk producers through 
their organization. The list will be pub- 
lished each issue with such changes as 
may occur, Members of the D. C. 8. Co. 
who ship to other dealers should take 


-gome action to make this list complete. 


It has a whole lot to do with the price 
of milk during the next few months, 
Let’s see how much interest and loyalty 
can be had in this matter, and remem- 
ber, the D. C. S. Co. can provide a mar- 
ket for every member with a dealer who 
will recognize the organization. 
District No. 1 


Rieck-MeJunkin Dairy ©o., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Hermes-Groves Dairy Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Harmony’ Creamery Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Allegheny Dairy Co., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Albion Milk Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William Colteryahn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Charles Giger, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilkinsburg Dairy Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Shadyside Milk Depot, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hazel-Glenn Milk Co., Hazelwood, Pa. 

J. L. Concelman, S. &S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

East End Dairy Co., BE. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sewickley Sanitary Milk Co., Sewickley, Pa 

Menzie Dairy Co., McKeesport, Pas 

A. M. Bishoff Dairy Co., Braddock, Pa. 

Lewis & Fox, Braddock, Pa. 

Standard Dairy Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Stauffer Milk Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Peerless Milk Company, Etna, Pa. 

Bessemer Dairy Co., Hast Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hutman & Jobak, ‘Aliquippa, Pa. 

B. Sciavitch, 413 Third Ave., Homestead, 
Pa. 

Ed. Kircher, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jno. A. Hubach, Pittsburgh, Pa 


District No. 2 


Isaly Dairy Co., Youngstewn, Ohio, 
Youngstown Sanitary. Milk’ Co., 
town, Ohio. 
Henry Dieter, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Liberty Creamery Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
John Smith, Poland, Ohio. 
Ohio Pure Milk Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
CG. G. Persing, Girard, Ohio. 
WwW. R. Ruhlman & Son, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Madden & Hubbard, Niles, Ohio. ‘ 
Hall R. Magee, Warren, Ohio. 
Addicott & Faler, Warren, Ohio. . 
Trumbull Creamery Co., Warren, Ohio. 
J. T, Trube, Warren, Ohio. 
John Rischer, Warren, Ohio. 
. J. R. Biery, Warren, Ohio. 3 
J. A. Ratliff, Warren, Ohio. 
Earl Waymire, 749 Pleasant hone Warren, 
Ohio. 
~“Goldenglow Dairy Co., Girard, Ohio. 
Crescent Dairy Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


District No. 3 és 


United Dairy Oo., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cloverdale Dairy Oo., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Ohio Valley Dairy Co., Martins Ferry, oO. 


District No. 4 


Youngs- 


H. E. 
M. V. Koykka, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

L. R. Stroup, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Harbor Creamery Oo., Ashtabula Harbor, O. 
Chas. J. Reynolds, Ashtabula, Ohio, 


District No. 5 


Carnation Milk Products Co., Saegertown, 
Pa. 

Carnation Milk Products Co., Sandy Lake, 
Pa. 

Helvetia Milk Condensory O95 

hio, 


Minerva, 


A STATE WITHOUT COUNTIES 


Ques. What state has no counties? 
—Ans. Louisiana. It is divided into 
“parishes.” These civil divisions cor- 
respond to counties in other states. 


* 
% S 


and its environs 


. the 


‘meeting, telling of the aims 


Wahl, Ashtabula, Ohio. a 
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- Further extension of iG activities 
in Ohio through the organization. of 
local’ branch in Youngstown is the 
outstanding recent achievement of 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council. 
The interest aroused in Youngstown 
among producers, 
distributors and the public was inten- 
sified by the happy choice of the man 
to lead the group there. Mr. Ray G. 
Hagstrom was made chairman of the 
advisory board. Dean J. C. Fetterman 
of the College of Arts and Sciences of 
University of Pittsburgh ad- 
dressed the Youngstown organization 
of the 
council and its benefits. : 


Sunoredaed by the Pittsburgh Office 
of the Executive Secretary and with 


representation on the board of direc- ~ 


tors of the dairy coungjl, the Youngs- 
town committee will proceed at once 


upon a campaign of activity much the 


same as that undertaken by the coun- 


cil in the immediate vicinity” of the 


city of Pittsburgh.. The expansion to- 
ward Youngstown indicates a further, 
general increase of the council activi- 
ties. Eventually, the health education 
and welfare work, the sanitary ad- 
visory and inspection services and 


other features of the council program 


will be enlarged to reach intimately 
every community within the scope of 
the council. 


The - Youngstown committee _ will. 


have the co-operation of t 


é public 
schools of the community, 


‘Welfare 


organizations, churches and civic so-— 


cieties have also expressed interest in 
the program. The play department 
and children’s project department of 


the Pittsburgh office will be at the 


service of the Ohio group. 


A general- acceleration of work in 
all departments of the council was 
noted during November. For the 
milk sanitation department alone, the 
figures show a marked - 
activity. Fifteen meetings were held 
under the auspices of the council with 
an attendance of 1,336 persons, nearly 
as many. in the month as have been 
reached since the inauguration of the 
sanitation service. One of these meet- 
ings was held within reach of prac- 
tically every dairyman in fae Meg 
and Crawford Counties. 


Mr. Detwiler, the milk sanitation 
engineer, continued his sediment tests 
and plant inspections. 


Two new nutrition classes were or- 
ganized during the, month with a 
membership of 52. Advantages of 
these nutrition classes, for which vis- 
ibly undernourished children are se- 
lected as pupils, are readily shown. 
Within a few weeks after the children 
become members of the classes, their 
mothers, always the first to note any 


change in conduct or health of the 


children, begin to comment upon the 
improvement. Sometimes to their 
neighbors, sometimes to the public 
school teachers and frequently they 
express their gratitude to the dairy 
council itself. As a rule the children 
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FARMS 


I have many large and ~ 
small farms fer sale or 
exchange 


‘‘The Duck Who Sells Farms’? 


‘B17 Home Savings & Loan Bldg, 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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food, 


“health improves. 


of lower grades, which attracted 


increase in- 


“play performances under the 
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whoohee weathers of these Mace 
sons or daughters of persons of 
eign birth. Often the parents can 
understand why their children sho 
be given free the benefits of this 
kind of education. It is another 
son in Americanism. - 
The effect upon other children 
upon the parents of these other ¢! 
dren can easily be seen. Youngs! 
who have been sickly are brou 
back to health through the educat 
al methods of the dairy council w 
ers. Their diet, green vegeta 
plenty of milk and other healthf 
is arranged for them, the 
taught that coffee is an insi 
enemy, they are shown the valu 
constructive exercises, clean teet 
clean bodies, and, as is natural; 1 
The schoolma 
these children can’t help but no 
the improvement. And what ¢ 
doesn’t tell his oe his im 
sions? 


These impressions are heighte: 
by the drama department, the movit 
pictures which the council ex 
and the project work in the sc 
busy work for the -kindergarten- 
pils and more difficult work for 
older children, one example*of w 
is the Healthland, a kind of relief : 
fashioned by children from a num 


attention among the visitors to. 
Pittsburgh Teachers Institute 
Schenley High School. This r 
map, suggested by display at th 
cent meeting of the National -~ 
Council, -depicts Healthland — 
country peopled by green vegeta 
with milk rivers, cream mounta 
‘Bathtubville a regular stop o 
Cow’s Milk Express and Long 
one of the points of interest to” 
traveler. 

Upwards of 2,000 persons, more the 
any single auditorium in Pittsbu 
holds, with the exception of the S: 
Mosque, attended the moving pic 
exhibitions of the council in Ne 
ber. Children and adults made up 
audiences, “The Fountain of Y 
the “Turn in the Road, 2 the eee 
M’s,” “Highland Lassie’ and “ 
White Bottle” all calculated to 
cate the public to the value of hea 
ful food and pure milk, were shown é 
30 performances. 


Six schools furnished casts 


tion of the drama department. * 
were 362 children on the progrée 
and the attendance at these plays 
3,650. “The Milk Fairies” con 
to be.one of the most interes’ 
the plays staged by the council. 
available on request for any chur 
society entertainment. And it i 
tertaining. he 

Fifteen health lectures and le 
to children and grownups — 3 
audiences of 8,495 persons. 
this work, the council distri 
something over 10,000 pieces 


‘ART GLASS 


The only exclusive glass” ‘company 
. tween Pittsburgh and Cleveland. T 
fact should be conclusive evidence 
we can handle your wants in a pron 
and’ Shull hag manner. 


& Art Glass Co 


Auto. Phone 7151 
Bell Phone, Main 7988 
655. Market Street Be 
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‘By G. H. 


/ 


_ The author of this article was 
awarded a gold medal by the In- 
ternational Milk Dealers Asso- 
ciation for milk judging at the 
National Dairy Show. The con- 
tents will be of interest to every 
member of the D. C. S. Co. who 
believes in building markets — 
thru superior products.—Hditor. 


G. H. BREWER, born Sept. 7, 
1902, in Upton, Mass. Was 
raised on a small farm, where — 
we kept from three to five cows 
and a horse. Attended Upton 
High School, graduating in 1919. 
Entered M. A. C. in fall of 1919. 
Major Animal Husbandry—Min~ 
or Dairying. 


Activities—Dairy cattle aie 
dairy products judging teams 
and class track. Have worked © 
mn two large farms during sum- - 
mer vacations of college. Will 
raduate in June, 1923. Hope 
to enter in some kind of work 
connected with dairying, prefer- 
bly work with cattle. 


“Up tothe present time the dairymen 
the country have not fully appre- 
ted the importance of quality in 
ir products. This fact is clearly 
dent to all who really think. When 
considers that consumers pay bil- 
of dollars annually for milk, and 
any increased consumption will 
brought about primarily by pro- 
ction of quality products, it is evi- 
nt that more care must be‘given to 
ality. To bring about better qual- 
our market. milk, it is necessary 
judging of milk, as found under 
mercial conditions, be taught in 
dairy courses for the purpose of 
ing into the industry men compe- 
t to assist our dairymen to increase 
quality of their milk and make the 
ess more profitable. 


Contests which encourage students 
0 become interested in the quality of 
rket milk should be fostered by all 

es having as their object the pro- 
otion and value of agriculture. Dairy 
ucts concerns have long ago 
d that it is very difficult to get 
hat appreciates quality in dairy 
cts. “A striking example of this 
e man at the milk receiving plat- 


Geroliesiate contests that are 
| at the various fairs throughout 
untry are doing much along this 
ecause they offer an incentive 
the departments of the various 
ges, in establishing training 
‘eS where quality is stressed very 
ongly. This training gives the 
ent a very critical sense of taste 
smell and fixes the standards in 
ind, thus when he goes out from 
; lege he is better prepared to 

ce a product of high quality, 
one who pee not had this train- 


MONG iis cse0ce--sg OD) DOIntS 
i oe \ oa Rs mene ore 25 points 
MOTE. .20.02-s- ..10 points 
BeRisscsscesges ..10 points - 
is not Fa ebasivies ..10 points 
BYR Gres scv Ses ce Rep eesscusenscvers .. 5 points 
AN Capa..cecescecsecseesseres . 5 points 
Pofcharad. sfvastyactssonz=t 100 points 
udent judging contests the 


card is limited to the following 
aetors: Flavor, Sediment and 
nd Cap. This due to the diffi- 
one would have in determining 
other factors in any place other 
1 a laboratory equipped for such 
s and also to the fact that 
cial products can be satisfac- 
judged by means of the three 
esignated. Therefore, I will 
only these three factors in 


Flavors Good and Bad 

judging flavor and odor it is de- 
that the milk be warmed to 
ately, 170 degrees F. _as the 


- strong feeds are fed after milking. 
‘judging, when milk is found to have 


Brewer 


flavors are then more easily discern- 
able. When judging market milk for 
flavor we look tor a good full flavor, 


one that is pleasing and will leave a. 


pleasant taste in the mouth. The 
breeds of dairy cattle have chdtacter- 
istic flavors to their milk, for instance 


’ the Holstein cows are apt to produce 


milk with fiat flavor, whereas the Jer- 
seys and Guernseys are more apt to 
produce a full flavored milk. Indi- 
viduality among cows of the same 
breed is often noticed. It has been 
observed that caws receiving the same 
feed and care will produce bitter, 
strong, salty, and flat milk as well as 
that having a*very pleasing aroma and 
flavor. The milk producer will find 
that preventive measures are always 
best, therefore, he should always’ en- 
deavor first, to have cows and barns 
clean; second, to have cow stables 
properly ventilated; third, to feed 
after milking, those materials likely 
to taint milk; and fourth, to decrease 
feed and barn taints by proper aera- 
tion. Also prompt cooling afid stor- 
ing of milk at a low temperature will 
retard the development of odors from 
bacterial action. The dairyman exer- 
cising the above precautions will be 
minimizing the chance for the pro- 
duction of milk with off flavors. 


Off Flavors Most Common to 
Commercial Milk 

1. Decided feed flavor, This is 
caused by tfeeding strong flavored 
feeds such as turnips, cabbage, silage, 
etc., just before milking, or by feeding 
the above feeds in excessive amounts 
any time during the day. It is desir- 
able, if feeds, which are known to im- 
part their flavors to the milk, are to 
be fed to feed them in limited quanti- 
ties soon after milking. It has proven 
especially with silage that under these 
conditions only a slight chance is then 
taken to impart feed flavors to the 
milk. If aeration of the milk is prac- 
ticed, it is found that practically none 
of the milk will be tainted at all if 
In 


a decided feed flavor a cut of 5 points 
is given, making the score for that 


~sample on flavor 20 points. 


2. Flat Flavor. This flavor is due 
to individuality in cows, often being 
found in milk from cows of high pro- 
duction and low fat yield. This lack 
of flavor when found in milk is given 
a cut of 3 points or~a total score of 
22 points. 


3. Barny or Cowy Favor. The flav- 
ors may be due to at least two causes. 
First. of these is that the barn man 
may not thoroughly elean the cows 
before’ milking, thus leaving ample 
opportunity for small specks of man- 
ure and dust to fall in the pail, thus 
imparting a barny odor and flavor to 
the milk. Furthermore the farmer 
may leave the milk setting around in 
a poorly ventilated barn while he fin- 
ishes his chores, thus exposing the 
milk to strong barn odors which milk 
will very readily absorb. Of course 
the remedy for barny or cowy flavors 
is perfectly obvious, one must keep 
the cows clean and must not let the 
milk stand around the stable exposed 
to the air. A good practice after 
cleaning cows off previous to milking 
is to go over their flanks and udders 
with a damp cloth thus picking up 


what loose dust might remain after 


cleaning off with brushes. The cut 
given for barny or cowy milk is 7 
points, thus such milk would receive 
a grade of 18 points on flavor. 

4, Rancid Flavor. This flavor will 
be found due to bacteria found in 
utensils not properly cared for. Hither 
pails or equipment for handling the 
milk in creamery might be responsible 
for this flavor. The remedy of course 
is to see that all equipment is prop- 
erly cleansed and sterilized at all 
times. A cut of 10 points is given for 
rancid flavor, making a score of flavor 
15 points. 

5. Sour Milk. This flavor is also 


’ due to bacteria, which may be caused 


by unclean utensils, unclean workmen, 
dirty cows or exposure to dust and 
germ laden air. Sour milk may also 


Boe 


be due to improper care of milk. 
More care in production and handling 
of the milk, principally keeping it cold 
is only remedy for sour milk. Sour 
milk is scored 0 in contents because 
is has absolutely no’value as market 
milk. 

6. Cooked Flavor. This flavor is 
only found in pasteurized milk, being 
due to over heating. This may be done 
away with by more careful operation 
of pasteurizer. The cut for this flavor 
ranges from 3 to 4 points, depending 
upon the intensity of the flavor, thus 
cooked milk would score between 21 
and 22 points on flavor. 


7. Bitter Flavor. This flavor may 
be caused by bacteria or by feeds. The 
remedy is cleanliness in handling the 
milk and also care in choice of feeds 
for the cows. A score of 18 points is 
given for bitter milk. 

8. Strong Flavor. This might be 
considered as an individualistic flav- 
or, it is one not found very often and 
cannot be blamed to any individual 
fault of the producer. Milk with this 
flavor is given a cut of 5 points or a 
flavor score of 20 points. 

9. Decided off, unrecognizable 
taint. Often the judge’ will come upon 
a sample that has an off flavor but 
one that is not easily distinguishable; 
if after going over the various flavors 
he cannot find one which fits this off 
flavor he can put it in this class. The 


score for such sample is a.cut of 5 


points or a score for flavor of 20 


points. 

10. Unclean Flavor: This is a typ- 
ical “dish rag” flavor; caused by 
handling the-milk in unclean utensils 
This flavor is most sure to be found 
when milking machines are not prc- 
perly cared for. It is very undesira- 
ble; and a cut of from 5 to 10 points 
may be made depending on the _ in- 
tensity of the flavor. / 


11. Disinfectant Flavor: This some- 
times occurs when various disinfect- 
ants are being used about the barn 
particularly for any udder trouble. 
The cut varies with the intensity, 
sometimes milk may be so tainted 
with this flavor as to-make it unfit 
for use. 


Sediment: ..What Is Is and Where It 


Comes From 


The matter of sediment is the next 
factor considered in the judging of 
milk. Upon careful observation we 
find that the usual. sediment of milk 
consists chiefly of manure, bedding, 
hairs, woolen fibers and fine dirt. 
Thus one can readily see the import- 
ance of ‘thoroughly cleansing the 
cows just before milking as prac- 
tically all the sediment but the wool- 
en fibers come directly from the body 
of the cow to the milk.- Also one 
can see the necessity of the milk- 
erg wearing other than woolen gar- 
ments while milking unless they are 
covered by a jumper. A good prac- 
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tice to follow is the use of the small 
mouthed milk pails as this miuimizes 
the chance for dirt to fall into the 
milk. Some farmers exercise less 
care than they should because they 
say they strain the dirt out as soonas 
they get through milking. These 
farmers are rather short sighted as 
they do not realize, that by allowing 
the dirt to get into the milk they are 
also allowing bacteria to contaminate 
the milk, and also they are imparting 
foreign flavors to the milk even 
though the dirt is strained out -after- 
ward. 


The amount of sediment may be de- 
termined by looking at bottom of bot- 
tle or by running the sample through 
a Sediment tester. It is preferable 
that the latter method be employed 
in that one can obtain a better idea 
gi amount and kind of sediment as 
the sediment tester leaves all -edi- 
ment on a white cotton disc about 
one inch in diameter. A score of ten 
points is given for a dise with no dis- 
cernible dirt on it. The score ranges 
from.ten on down to zero for an ex- 
ceedingly black disc with all kinds 
of dirt in it. In the case of the judge 
using his best judgment in marking 
the discs for sediment, the practice 
of getting the consumer to examine 
the bottom of her bettle of milk as 
much as she does the cream Jine 
should be encouraged. No one wants 
milk with dirt in it and trade would 
surely swing to the dealer with clean 
milk. 

Appearance of Milk Bottle 


Our next factor to be considered in 
judging of milk is the bottle and cap. 
Although the factor is given only 
five points on the score card, it is 
nevertheless of considerable iniport- 
ance. To obtain a perfect score the 
bottle must be clean, free from cracks 
or chipped places, full of milk and 
the cap seat and pouring lip must be 
protected either with parchment pa- 
per, metal foil or some other mater- 
ial impervious to water and. dirt. 
When a bottle is capped with an or- 
dinary paraffined cap, one point is 
taken off because the cap seat is un- 
protected. . Also if bottle is dirty, 
or if glass is full of bubbles or has 
a reddish or green color, or if bot- 
tle is cracked or not full, or if cap 
is leaky from .25 to .50 of a point is 
taken off. 

In conducting any milk judging 
contest it is most desirable that the 
samples to be judged be representa- 
tive samples of milk which is actually 
on the market. Thus I believe that 
milk should be taken from various 
retail carts around the city or from 
farmers’ milk as it is brought to the 
receiving platform. Of course, it is 
desirable that care be used in the se- 
lection of samples, choosing those 
samples that show the common de- 
fects as they are found in commer- 
cial milk. Gardner H. Brewer. 


Watch For Our 


Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Mathews Cut Rate MedicineStore i 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Weekly Specials 


129 West Sixth St. 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


‘ol he Sa waded A PARK THEATRE _ cca 


advantage of the bargains they offer—BUT leave your 
car at our Garage; the Police are enforcing the parking 
ordinance; it may save you a trip to the Police Station. 
4 hours, 35c; 


AUTO STORAGE Co. 
G. A. BROCKWAY 
124 West Boardman Street 


Opposite Youngstown Auto Club and Ohio Hotel 
Agent for Moon and Gray Cars. 


Rates—2 hours, 25c; 
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day storage, 50c. 
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START DAIRY COUNCIL 
WORK IN YOUNGSTOWN 


Youngstown now has its own com- 
mittee of the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council. At a meeting in the 
Ohio city last month, producers, dis- 
tributors and representatives of the 
public gathered to discuss the bene- 
fits to be received from close, local 
application of the dairy council prin- 
ciples of good health, pure milk and 
increased sales, and committee organi- 
zation was effected with Mr. Ray 
Hagstrom as chairman. 


Dr. J. C. Fetterman, Dean of College 
of Arts and Sciences and a director 
of the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council, addressing the meeting, told 
of the aims of the council and the 
work it is doing in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Pittsburgh. Eventually, he 
said, the health education and wel- 
fare work of the council, its milk 
sanitation and inspection service 
which has aroused intense interests 
among many distributors and produc- 
ers, its advisory bureau and other fea- 
tures, will be enlarged to reach in- 
timately every community— within the 
scope of the council. 


The organization of the group in 
Youngstown is a step in this direc- 
tion. Under the supervision of the 
executive office, but independently in 
its district, the Youngstown committee 
‘ will undertake a campaign of activity 
similar to the one so sucecssfully un- 
der way in Pittsburgh, laying stress 
on the health education program, 
which distributors in Pittsburgh have 
found, has enlarged the market for 
dairy products. 

The Youngstown committee, it is 
expected, will have the co-operation 
of the public schools. Welfare and 
civic organizations and churches have 
already expressed interest. 


COW-TESTING ASSOCIATIONS 
TELL TRUTH TO DAIRYMEN 


The study of production records of 
large numbers of cows, made possible 
by the work of the many cow-testing 
associations that, have been organized 
in almost every part of the country, 
has brought out a grist of informa- 
tion on the possibilities of dairy-cow 
improvement and on the efficiency of 
various methods and practices. The 
records of many thousands of cows 
have been gone over in the last few 
years by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

From the lowest-producing group of 
cows to the highest-producing group 
every jump of 50 pounds in annual 
buterfat production was accompanied 
by an increase of about $16 in income 
over cost of feed. The more fat pro- 
duced, the bigger this income. A few 
heavy producers are better than a 
larger number of light yielders. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


The average production of 21,234 
cows whose 12-month records have 
been studied was ..6,077 pounds of 
milk and 248 pounds of butterfat, or 
about 50 per cent more than the aver- 
age of all the dairy cows in this coun- 
try. The records show that selection 
of animals and better methods of 
feeding raise average production rap- 
idly during the first year or two that 
the cow-testing association is in oper- 
ation, but the figures for subsequent 
years show small gains. This is proof 
enough that there is still much room 
for improvement in the breeding of 
cow-testing association cows. 


Each year more farmers realize the 
value of the testing association as a 
basis for herd improvement. On July 
1, 1922, there were in operation 513 
associations, including 12,458 herds 
and 215,321 cows, as compared with 
452 associations the previous year. 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, two of the 
greatest dairy states, showed great 
gains in testing associations. During 
the: year the number in Wisconsin 
grew from 103 to 127, and in Minne- 
sota from 23 to 37. 


CLASSIFIED COLUMN 


Advertisements appearing in this column will 
be charged for at the rate of eight cents per 
line for each insertion. Orders for less than 
$1.00 to be accompanied with cash. 


ee 
Breeders of Pure Breds 


A small classified advertisement carried in 
this column will cost very little and may 
bring many inquiries during the course of a 
year. Members of the D. ©. S. Co. will be 
given special rate. 


FOR RENT OR SALE—230 acre dairy 
farm in Western Pennsylvania, modernly 
equipped, near a population of 150,000. Im- 
proved roads to three large cities. Four 
barns, three silos, ice plant and refrigerator, 
four houses, running water in all buildings. 
Dairy barn equipped for 60 head of cattle, 
Star system. Address Dairymen’s Price Re- 
porter, P. O. Box No. 1, Youngstown, Ohio. 


CRAWFORD COUNTY FARMS FOR SALE 


152 acre garden spot of Northwestern 
Pennsylvania, five miles from Andover, 0O., 
1144 miles from Espyville Station, 4 mile ‘from 
Repy ville; 90 acres cultivated, balance spring 
watered pasture; 6 acres’ timber; 100-tree 
sugar bush; basement barn, 24/stanchions; 
3 box stalls, 3 horse stalls; 60 ton mow; 
1200 bushel granary; 1380 ton silo. Good 
12-room, two:story house; hog and-~ tool 
houses, etc. Worth $15,000. Price for quick 
sale, $11,000. One-half cash, long time loan 
at 54%.. Received $14,000 for milk the past 
four years sold from this farm. 

144 acres joining above farm, 70 acres 
cultivated, balance pasture. 8 acres good 
timber, horse barn, cattle barn, granary, two 
silos, 9-room house, good repair, furnace, 
farm wintering 50 head of cattle. Price, 
$9,000, worth $12, 000° Loan as. above. 
Township consolidated school, one mile. 

Farms well limed and richly manured. 
Produced 100 tons of hay past season; corn 
yielded 100 bushels per acre. 

Might consider exchange for small farm or 
village property. No commission. 

S.M. OCROM, Espyville, Pa. 
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9% MONEY 


Over $1,000,000.00 of 
long-time loans closed 


since July 23, 1822 


10-Year 5° Per cent. Loans 

35-Year 52% Per cent. Loans 

40-Year 6 Per cent. Loans 
VERY PROMPT SERVICE 
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153 S. Park Ave., Warren, 0. 
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Full line of typewriters, all makes from $25 up. Agents for Oliver 
and Remington Portable. Supplies for all machines. 


We repair all makes. 


YOUNGSTOWN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
28 W. Boardman St. Main 889 Youngstown, Ohio” 


1868 1922 


Dana’s Musical Institute 


WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World 


Fifty-fourth Year 


‘Third Term Opens Jan. 29, 1923 


For Information and Registration Blanks, Address: 


: LYNN B. DANA, President — 


To F eed Up 


ITH. $35.00 worth of 

¥ good Buffalo Corn 
Gluten Feed and Diamond 
Corn Gluten. Meal mixture, 
ae with good roughage, 
i roduce: at current 
prices Sl 35.00 orth of milk. 


These feeds +6 be founil in 
every good dairy ration and 
in ey ery live ‘dealers stock. 


= CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


Nev York Chicago 


23% Protein 40% Protein 
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(Continued. ) 

Mr. Jackman. Do you know of rick=- + 
ets in children fed on whole milk? 
Doctor Brennemann: Yes sir. You 
get rickets from any of them. 
Senator Kendrick: Our chairman 
authorized Senator Ladd and my- 
f to adjourn the committee until 
0:30 tomorrow morning. 

(At 1 o’clock p. m? the hearing was 
adjourned until 10:30 o’clock a. m.,° 
Wednesday, August 2, 1922.) 


| 5 
he Statement of Dr. Joseph Brennemann, 
| J Resumed 


| 
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r. Bryan: Dr. Brennemann, you 
ified yesterday that you took some 
t in the Wisconsin case which was 
cerned with the prohibition of the 
K Will you tell us what 
t you took in that case? 

Doctor Brennemann: What part I 


: Yes. 

octor Brennemann: I was asked 
the Hebe people to go up there and 
wer some questions and tell what 
hought about Hebe and the nutritive 
ue of Hebe, etc., and I gave such 
estimony. 

Mr. Bryan: In court? 

Doctor Brennemann: I guess it was 
court. Is that what you call it? 
‘Mr. Jackmann: No doubt about it. 
Doctor Brennemann: [ am not very 
liar with legal usages. 

Bryan: You did not take any 
the proceedings leading up to 
yassage of the bill by the legis- 
‘e, is that correct? 


ctor Brennemann: What I did is 


ctor Brennemann: I merely at 
time answered questions which 
asked me by Mr. Jackman and 
‘another man, but did not cover it, 
hink, nearly as fully as I did yes- 


Bryan: But you covered the. 
nd in a general way before the 


Fairly so. 

Have you been advised 
the outcome of ae case in Wis- 
in? 


ctor Brennemann: I had a com- 


en: Yes; that the. Aine 
, decided against the Hebe Co., 
hen there was an appeal taken— 
I (interposing): I 
now anything about that. 
ackman: You are wrong. 
ryan: Anyhow, the highest 
f Wisconsin has decided the 
That is correct, is it not? 

Yes. That case was 
it in the supreme court as a. 


was” Paforred to ae referee, 
Zimmerman, for the purpose of ~ 


Graduate with 12 Years’ § 
_ Experience — 
NUTWOOD, OHIO 


nd carpets, also colonial rag 
gs and carpets any size. iia 
No 
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them to the court, and the questions 
of law were then argued before the su- 
preme court on the Wisconsin statute. 

Mr. Bryan: So the Wisconsin de- 
cision is the decision of the highest 
court of Wisconsin? 

Doctor Brennemann: I have no 
knowledge whatever about that. 

Mr. Jackman: There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. Bryan: Mr. Jackman so states. 
I just wanted to get it in the record. 

Are you aware, Doctor Brennemann, 
that the Supreme Court-of Wisconsin 
specifically found that Hebe and sim- 
ilar compounds were and are sold by 
retailers as milk? 

Doctor Brennemann: I really do 
not know anything about that. 

Mr. Bryan: You do not know that? 

Doctor Brennemann: I am not in- 
terested in that. I mean I really do 
not know anything about it. I sim- 
ply went there for that and dismissed 
the thing from my mind and have been 
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caked to come here again. As I un- 
derstand, I am simply here as a per- 
son who knows something about the 
effect of food on children to tell what 
I know about it. 

Mr. Bryan: As I understood you 
yesterday, you said Hebe was not sold 
as milk and not sold for feeding chil- 


_dren. 


Doctor Brennemann: 
it was not sold as milk, 


Mr. Bryan: What did you say? 


Doctor Brennemann: Perhaps you 
had better have that read. I will be 
glad to state what I said. I said I 
have not known of my own knowledge 
or from anyone else of Hebe ever hav- 
ing been used for the feeding of a 
baby. 

Mr. Bryan: So if other witnesses 
have testified or should testify that 
Hebe has been and is used for feed- 
ing children, that would change what- 
ever view you have on that subject? 


Doctor Brennemann: No; it would 
not change my view. I made a state- 
ment yesterday and that statement is 
correct. 

Mr. Bryan: 
knowledge? 


I did not say 


You have no personal 


Five 


Doctor Brennemann: I have no per 
sonal knowledge. 

Mr. Bryan: Therefore if anyone 
should testify that he did have per- 
sonal knowledge of Hebe being fed to 
infants or small children, you would 
not contradict them? 

Doctor Brennemann: Not at all. I 
am perfectly willing to believe him if 
he seems creditable. 

Mr. Bryan: I understood you to say 
yesterday that you were not convinced 
that Hebe or skimmed milk were lack- 


ing in fat soluble vitamine A. Is that 
correct? 

Doctor Brennemann: That I was 
not convinced? 

Mr. Bryan: Yes. 


Doctor Brennemann: Yes; I think 
that is substantially correct. 

Mr. Bryan: Suppose it should ap- 
pear to you that the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin had held that it was 
lacking in fat soluble vitamine A; 
would that change your opinion on the 


~subject? 


Doctor Brennemann: The opinion 
of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
would not change my opinion on a 
matter of nutrition. 

Mr. Bryan: The fact that the Su- 


you wish? 
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ANOTHER 
WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS! 


OW WOULD YOU like to be sure that next Christ- 
mas the same wonderful holiday would be the 
good fortune of you and your loved ones? 


Think how proud you were when the kiddies shouted 
with glee over their wonderful gifts! 
i er’s heart overflowed when she saw her family enjoying 
a good, old-fashioned Christmas. 


Aren't such occasions worth saving for? Can’t you save 
25 cents to $5.00 a week the coming year, to be sure of 
having money next Christmas to save or spend just as 


A big Christmas check from “YOUR HOME FOR SAV- 
INGS”’ will make it possible to do this. 


Decide how much you wish to save and enroll in our 
1923 Christmas Club AT ONCE. , 


The Home Savings & Loan Company 
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SEVAS 


‘.preme Court of Wisconsin had per- 
haps 20 or 25 witnesses before it in’ 


addition ‘to yourself, and found from 
all the evidence that this substance— 


Senator McKinley: I do not know 
whether I ought to intervene, but are 
you stating the case correctly? 

Mr. Jackman: No. 

Senator McKinley: Is it not a fact 
the referee decided exactly the other 
way, and the supreme court decided 
that as the legislature had passed a 
law it was a legal law? 

Mr. Bryan: That was the point of 
the decision, but the referee did not 
decide the other way? 

Mr. Jackman: Yes; he did. 

Mr. Urion: I understand that the 
chairman is correct, and we have here 
an official transcript of. the referee’s 
findings of fact on that which we will 
later introduce. 

Mr. Bryan: I have the opinion right 
here. 

Mr. Jackman: 
under the Wisconsin law. under a spe- 
cific_statute of the State of Wisconsin, 
have the same effect as a special ver- 
dict of a jury on the questions of fact, 
and were not disturbed by the su- 
preme court, and no exceptions were 
taken by the State, and therefore the 
question was not before the court. 

That case was decided—if you will 
pardon me, Mr. Bryan—that case was 
decided on the ground that the Legis- 
lature of the State of Wisconsin had 
passe da law under the public policy 
of public health provision and that it 
could be sustained and was sustained 
on the grounds that if it was at all 
harmful to the dairy industry in the 
opinion of the legislature, that was 
sufficient to sustain the law. 


Mr. Bryan: Mr. Jackmon, you are 
fae the case. 
Jackman: Why do you. not put 


oe D oeord of the opinion in here? 

Mr. Bryan: We are going to put it 
in. Who is trying the case, you or I? 

Mr. Jackman: I do not know. 

Mr. Bryan: I do not know, either, 
at this rate. 

Senator McKinley: You are asking 
opinions of an expert; but what does 
this expert know about the law? 

Mr. Bryan: I am reading him the 
language of the finding which was 
adopted by the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin: 

“The compound has been manufac- 
tured in the State for the last five 
years, while condensed or evaporated 
milk has been manufactured and on 
the market for the last 25 or 30 years. 
The compound is not deleterious in 
itself, but is not of the same quality 
or food value as the genuine evapor- 
ated milk. It is lacking in a certain 
chemical substance known as vita- 
mines A, which are essential elements 
of a proper dietary.” 

That is the language of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin by adoption. Now 
I ask you again, Doctor, in view of 


that finding, are you still prepared to” 
‘gay that you are not satisfied of the 


correctness of that statement? 

Doctor Brenneman: You are ask- 
ing me a different question. You are 
asking me whether that statement is 
correct. That was not the question 
you asked me before. You asked me 
before if my opinion would be infiu- 
enced by the decision of' the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin on a nutrition 


problem. 
Mr. Bryan: Answer that first. 
Doctor Brennemann: It would not. 
Mr. Bryan: Now, answer-my other 
question. 


Dr. Brennemann: What was it? 
Mr. Bryan (to the reporter): Will you 
read it? 

(Question read by the reporter as 
follows:) 

“That is the language of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Wiscon- 
sin by adoption. Now, I ask you again 
Doctor, in view of that: finding, are 
you still prepared to say that you 
are not satisfied of the correctness 
of that statement?” 

Doctor Brenneman: Would you 
mind putting it differently? Do you 


* mean am I prepared to indorse that 


statement? 

Mr. Bryan: I ask you— 

Doctor Brenneman  (interposing): 
You are confused. You have asked 
me two different questions, one at one 
time and another at another. 


The findings of fact 
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Mr. Bryan: You have aneyrened one. 
Now, answer the other any way you 
want. 

Senator McKinley: Read it again. 

(Whereupon the question was read 
by the reporter as follows:) 

“That is- the language of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Wisconsin 
by adoption. Now, I ask you again, 
Doctor, in view of that finding, are 
you still prepared to say that you are 
not satisfied of the correctness pe that 
statement?” 

Doctor Brennemann: Arn I still 
prepared? I was not prepared in the 
first place. Will you read that state- 
ment again? I want to know spe- 
cifically ‘what you mean. Do you 
mean am I prepared to indorse that 
finding? 

Mr. Bryan: Do you agree with the 
finding? That is what I want. 

Doctor Brennemann: Do you mind 
reading it again? 

Mr. Bryan: “The compound is not 
deleterious in itself (referring to Hebe 
and similar compounds) but is not of 
the same quality or food value as the 
genuine evaporated milk. It is lack- 
ing in a certain chefhical substance 
known as vitamines A, which are es- 
sential elements of a proper dietary.” 

Mr. Jackman: Why not read the 
rest of that paragraph? 

Mr. Bryan: You may read it if you 
want, sir. © 

I ask whether or not you agree with 
that statement. 

Doctor Brennemann:* Yes; I agree 
with the statement that filled milk 
does not contain, as far as we know, 
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Education That Pays 


Prosperity is with us. The 
demand for well-trained steno- 
graphers and bookkeepers is 
greater than the supply. 


Courses in Bookkeeping, Sten- 
ography, Typewriting, Secretarial 
and Business organization and 
Accounting. 

Phone or write us for further 
information. 


ENTER ANY TIME * 


THE 


Hall Business University 


124 E. Federal St. Youngstown, O. 
Main 1203—Auto 76384 
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Orthopedic Appliances, Abdominal Sup-= 

ports, Shoulder Braces, Adjustable Arch 

Lifts, Surgical Corsets, Elastic Hosiery, 
Trusses 
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SPECIALIST IN MECHANICAL 
TREATMENT OF HERNIA 
7 West Federal St., Upstairs, Opposite 
Virst National Bank 


Notice to Wagon and 
Buggy Owners 


We have a fine line of buggy wheels 
and light wagon wheels, axles, springs, 
fifth wheels and irons of all kinds for 
buggies and wagons. Shafts, both heavy 
and light, buggy - bodies, cushion 
springs at reasonable prices. Two sec- 
ond-hand vans, one heavy truck wagon, 
one closed cab*for two ton Master 
Truck. We also build special truck 
bodies of all kinds. We cut down solid 
truck wheels to pneumatics, can fur- 
nish all kinds of new truck wheels. 
Buggys and wagons repaired and 
painted. Springs for 2 to 5 ton trucks 
at very low prices. 

Give us a call when in town and see 
for yourself... Can furnish and put on 
rubber buggy tires! 


Kuhns Carriage Co. + 


554 Hilker St. Youngstown, o 
Near Oakhill Cemetery 
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IS YOUR MONEY IDLE? IT IS IF IT Is IN 
YOUR POCKET OR HIDDEN AT HOME, 
IF IT IS IDLE IT TENDS TO KEEP YOU 
IDLE. 
“KEEP YOUR MONEY HERE WHERE IT 
WILL BE PUT TO WORK. EVERY WORK- 


CREASE THE DEMAND FOR WORK AND 
: eee KEEP YOUR MONEY WORKING. 


in 


YOUNGSTOWN WILL BE PROREREAEE 
WHEN EVERY IDLE MAN IS AT WORK 
_ AND EVERY IDLE DOLLAR IS IN A BANK. 
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Dotlat Savings & Trust ¢ 
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ch Seitahines a ad does evapor- 
milk, or fresh cow’s milk. Every- 
agrees to that. 


Bryan: It says, “Tt is lacking 
rtain chemical substance known 


fit means. If it means it is whol- 
cking I would not agree with it. 
[ means it is lacking to a certain 

or to a considerable extent, I 
would say yes, so far as we know 
z the results of the investigations 


I call your attention to the fact 
talking to the counsel some 
the members of the committee may 


not be able to hear you? 


I was not quite clear 


r view as to whether or not skim- 
milk is a proper food for infants 
and young children. 

ctor Brennemann. It is a perfect- 
ood food as far as it goes; yes. 


. Bryan: You referred to the 
at a Doctor Hess in New York 
fed skimmed milk to children in 
orphan asylum and that the re- 
“were satisfactory. 

) octor Brennemann: He said that 
children grew well and did not 
evidence of rickets; I think that 
he chief thing he said about it. 

. Bryan: Did he state in what 
ulars or the circumstances un- 
hich those experiments were 
ucted? 

or Brennemann: I do not know 
finitely about that. I think he used 
immed milk, orange juice, and cot- 
onseed oil, if T am correct about that. 
think Doctor Funk can answer those 
questions better than I can. 

fr. Bryan: Did he use that for all of 
oa em. or for certain selected children? 
Doctor Brennemann: I do not know. 
think he fed quite a number of them 


We can hear 


pray Dectoe Brennemann, as to 


Mr. Bryan: I am asking you. I 
ad heard of Doctor’ Hess in my 

e 

Doctof Brennemann: I am simply. 
trying to get it correct in the record. 


gotten the same impression—that Doc- 
tor Hess had been extensively feed- 
ing infants and young children skim- 
med milk and that it was a satisfac- 
tory diet. 

Doctor Brennemann: 


fed a number of infants for a long 


time on skimmed milk, cottonseed oil, . 
afid, I think, orange juice, for the pur-_ 


pose of determining a certain ques- 
tion clinically—to determine whether 
skimmed milk has a sufficient amount 
of vitamines A to permit these chil- 
dren to grow normally. 


Mr. Bryan: What was the result of 
his experiment? 

Doctor Brennemann: As I under- 
stand it—and really, as I am hardly 
prepared to state definitely about that 
—as I remember it, his infants grew 
fairly normally, and the conclusion 
that he reached from it was that vita- 
mines A evidently were present to a 
certain extent in the skimmed milk or 
else that vitamines A were not very 
essential only in small amounts for 
infants. 

- Mr. Bryan: Do you agree with that 
conclusion, then? 

Doctor Brennemann: I do not know 

whether I could answer that question 
from experience. 
. Senator Ladd: 
experiments carried on, Doctor? 
_ Doctor Brennemann: I think about 
two years or so ago. I have no defi- 
nite information about that. I think 
two or three years ago. 

Mr. Bryan: For how long a period 
were they conducted? 

Doctor Brennemann: As } under- 
stand it, for five or six months. 


When were these” 


foundation for the belief you appar- 


ently accepted, because you stated the 


fact— a 
Doctor Brennemann (interposing): 
I want to correct— 


milk could properly be fed to young 
children. 

Doctor Brennemann: Could _per- 
fectly properly be fed to young chil- 
dren, .not; as a complete diet, for a 
long period of time. I think we are 


baby for a long time; that none of 
us would want to keep a baby for a 
long time on skimmed milk alone. 
Mr. Bryan: When you’ speak of 
skimmed milk being thought to con- 
tain a certain undetermined quantity 
of vitamine A, are you referring to 
milk skimmed by the ordinary means 
—that is, by simply eee oe ee the cream 


TheRaur 
0 


WAicn? 


——— join 


Mea 


Compare these 

two piles= 

i jwhich do you 
Medes prefer? Thebig 

one will be 
‘yours if you'll 


off with a skimmér or other utensil, 


or are you referring to milk skimmed 
as it is commercially—that is, by 
means of*a mechanical separator? 


t ren’ = i 
itamines A.” Mr. Bryan: The impression that I Mr. Bryan: One moment. Because Mee work ai hIOn bee. ee 
etor Brenneman: I do not know got was—and the committee may have You stated the fact that skimmed (oy1q be based is with 


centrifuge 
skimmed milk. Personally, I do not 
care much whether you have the one 
view or whether you have the other, 
as long as the men who are supposed 
to know most definitely about it vary 


I think you ; ss ¢ Pj 7 
rition experts. have it-wrong. It was an experiment all agreed on that, that skimmed milk pats bet: eaaieiae cae et 
_ Mr. Chairman, Doctor, for therapeutic reasons. Doctor Hess itself is not an appropriate diet fora Jair, 1 go not know why my opin- 


ion should be worth anything or 
whether I have anything to base it on. 


Mr. Bryan: Do you know whether 
the mén you are referring to were re- 
ferring to mechanically skimmed milk 
or ordinary skimmed milk? 


(Continued in next issue) 
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that way. Mr. Bryan: Then they were dis- 
Mr. Bryan: That is, the general eontinued? 
Tun of them or certain of them who Dr. Brennemann: They were dis- 
had certain disorders or certain char- continued. OU R Cc. ri R if S Tr M A Ss 
acteristics? Mr. Bryan: Do you regard that ex- 


Doctor Brennemann: I think they 
e all healthy children. I do. not 
nt to say very much about that, be- 
e I can not very well vouch for 
solutely familiar in detail with 
| was done. 

Bryan: You are not prepared 
go on record as saying it is his 
a of what is proper diet for in- 


Bryan: Therefore you do not 
octor Hess’s report as conclus- 
‘the subject? 


Doctor Brennemann: What do you 


at some one else did, nor am I 


periment as establishing a therapeut- 
ic or nutritional fact that a diet of 


skimmed milk enriched with vegetable ~ 


oil is proper for young children or in- 
fants? 

Doctor Brennemann:. ~Well, I can 
only say just as the opinion of the 
Supreme Court had influenced me. 
that influenced me one way or the 
other. 


have used skimmed milk at one time 
or another and I have kept a baby 
for many months on a skimmed milk 
mixture and had it grow beautifully. 
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an by Doctor Hess’s report on the Mr. Bryan: Was there anything the hy Member of Federal Reserve System, 
picct? That it was a perfectly sat- matter with the baby in the first a A National Bank with a Savings Department 
actory food for infants? He has place? - 
said that—at least from what Doctor Brennemann: It came ata @**+eeeee ® 
of Dr. Hess I do not think he time when we were very much afraid 
said it. of feeding fat, and I thought the child 
t, Bryan: So you do not regard had an intolerance for cow’s milk fat, ABOU : WIRELESS 
or Hess’s experiment as a war- and I took the fat out of the milk and 
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Young people on the farm, 
ou need/ the best education 
ong Crop Production and Hus- 
bandry that is obtainable. You 
o need to know the secrets 
Salesmanship, Accountancy, 


that time it could not tolerate the fat 
of cow’s milk. It was certainly not 
abnormal afterwards. 

Mr. Bryan: Of course, it is recog- 


“nized and conceded that under cer- 


tain circumstances a diet of skimmed 
milk may be desirable for certain 
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These Three made 


Mr. R.R. Stevens ‘of Bowmanville, Ont., 
with the assistance of a De Laval Milker, 
just recently made a world’s record with 


his purebred Holstéin cow Orndyke Pietertje — 


Korndyke, who produced 1,122.5 lbs. of butter 
and 24,119 lbs. of milk in 305 days. Dur- 
ing the entire period she was milked with 
a De Laval Milker. Mr. Stevens says: 


‘While Orndyke is a wonderful animal and 


would make a splendid showing by hand 
milking, I can truthfully assert that the use 


of the De Laval Milker throughout this test 


has made it possible for her to show this 
production. 
Milker exclusively for two years.” 


Mr. Stevens also has other champions in 
his remarkable herd, most notable of which 
are Ormsby Jane, junior two-year-old milk 
champion of Canada, and Jane DeKol of Glen 
Rae, senior two-year-old milk champion of 
Canada, both of which have never been 
milked in any other way but with a De 
“Laval Milker. Mr. Stevens says: . 


I have been using the De Laval 
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a World’ Ss Rew pire 
“Tam very proud : and aieh gratified over 
my success in producing these champion 
. animals, but it is only right that I should 
give the De Laval Milking Machine its full | 
dues as the most important “agency in the | 
development of these records. These facts — 
are‘all beyond question and should settle 
the matter conclusively for those intelli- 
gent dairymen who are asking the question 
as to whether the De Laval Mitte Machine- s 
will pay them.”’ : 
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- Thousands of De Tavar Milker. users” in 
all parts of the country and with all breeds 
of dairy cattle will subscribe to. Mr 
Stevens’ statements, many of whom have. 
also made splendid records. aay ean : : 


You may not be interested in making pro- 
duction records but you certainly want te 
get the most milk from your cows, in the 

-cleanest condition, at the least expense 
_and you can do this with a De Laval better 
than in any other ae Sold on bene term 3 


using it. 
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NEW YORK 
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cers of the dairy organiza- 
tion have made considerable 
effort to correct conditions 
a prevailing in the Wheeling 
market and which have 
the organization at consider- 
disadvantage in securing fair 
s to producers at this point. 


he whole trouble in this market 
s from the refusal of a few small 
ers to co-operate with the dairy- 
’s organization together with an 
dence of selfishness on the part of 
w milk producers who seem will- 
s to sacrifice the best interests of 
the dairy industry in an attempt to 
make individual contracts of their 
own with these dealers. ; 
These are the two primary factors 
‘in the present situation, although it 
has -been further complicated by 
some personal antagonism of indi- 
‘viduals who apparently wish to be 
officers of the local organization, or 
say who shall manage its affairs. 


» until the first of May when the 
ng plan went into effect, the 
ited, Cloverdale and Ohio Valley 
ies were the only milk buyers 
who showed any inclination to co- 
perate with the producers’ organiza- 
n. At the time pooling contracts 
re signed by the buyers mention- 
an effort was made to secure the 

eration from all buyers in the 
eling district. é 


rsonal visits were made by ofli- 
to the plants and the D. C. S. Co. 
ition placed before each buyer. 
st instances there was some re- 
ce on the part of buyers to talk 


little or no satisfaction could be 
ecured. Thinking that perhaps a 
eneral meeting of these buyers 
uld prove beneficial, for at such a 
ing the entire situation could be 
ssed with the view of working 
plans which would be suitable to 
the entire group, several of such 
I erines were called. 


Wheeling, there are two fac- 
ms of milk dealers just as the D. 
S. Co. finds or any other organiza- 
nds in the markets they work. 
. C. C. So. finds these factions 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Ashta- 
and every other market in its 

territory. They consist of a 
p of small buyers who labor un- 


'S are endeavoring to run them 
f business. Where differences 
opinion arise, quite often the D. C. 
Co, has been accused of taking 
sides with one group or the other 
without justification and in an at- 
mpt to squeeze someone out of 
iness. Now, these are only na- 
ral results of a business so highly 
mpetitive as the dairy industry, and 
6 difficult to avoid. 


The policy of the D. C. S. Co. has 
en to refrain from aligning itself 
any Lioachetg vee or group of milk 
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FURING the past month, offi- . 


ae situation over with the officers . 
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companies. Its one interest is in the 
deciphering and operating of a mar- 
keting system which will tend to give 
the greatest amount of service to the 
consuming public, allow a reasonable 
spread for distribution and return the 
highest price for milk to producers. 


The methods of accomplishing 
these purposes are far less numerous 
than those failing to bring the de- 
sired results and therefore there is 
sure to be a difference of opinion 
among men as to the policies or 
methods to be followed. 


It has been fully demonstrated by 
past experiences, the D. C. S. Co. can 
not satisfy everyone. There are many 
occasions where in the interests of 
milk producers as a group, it is im- 
possible to satisfy a few individual 
members and it surely ought to be 
conceded by any fair minded man 
that no single policy could be laid 
down governing milk purchases by 
milk dealers which would be entirely 
satisfactory to the entire group. It 
would be a very desirable situation 
if this could be true. 


In respect to the organization’s 
policy, there could be but one, that is 
a policy which is fair to the man who 
wishes to conduct an honest and effi- 
cient milk business and who shows 
an inclination to do this. The pooling 
plan was constructed with this idea 
and so far there has been no argu- 
ment presented against the plan by 
any dealer whose methods come with- 
in the requirements of honest and 
efficient distribution. On the other 
hand the peoling plan has been at- 
tacked by numerous individuals and 
milk dealers who found its universal 
aceptance would prevent a continu- 
ance of practices which they were 
applying for the benefit of their indi- 
vidual bank accounts and to the dis- 
advantage of the dairy industry as 
a whole. 

We can see wherein it would be 
impossible for many milk dealers to 
operate-under the pooling plan unless 
they can apply a more efficient and 
better business administration to 
their particular plant. The Wheeling 
market has been sheltering a dealer 
under the old system who operates a 
wholsale milk business and _ sells 
milk to grocery stores, etc., at a re- 
tail price with a rebate of three cents 
for each bottle returned. Such a sys- 
tem could hardly operate in this mar- 
ket under the pooling plan and there- 
fore this particular dealer has wished 
for the pooling plan to be abandoned, 
although to the officers of the dairy 
organization he has constantly repre- 
sented that he was perfectly willing 
to sign a pooling contract with the D. 
C. 8. Co. but that his shippers insisted 
upon him not doing so. At one time 
the dealers in this market were lined 
up and willing to sign pooling con- 
tracts. Their failure to do so was 
caused apparently by the activities 
of this one dealer. 


President Brenneman spent nearly 


a week during the past month visit- 
ing around amongst producers in the 
Wheeling territory in an endeavor to 
encourage a greater co-operation and 
thus prevent a loss which would 
seem otherwise impossible to avoid. 
On Thursday, January 4, a mass 
meeting of producers and dealers in 
the Wheeling district was held and 
the statements which came out of 
this meeting were very interesting. 
President Brenneman discussed the 
situation, telling of the meetings he 
had held during the week in various 
communities around Wheeling and 
recommended that producers work 
closely together instead of bargain- 
ing direct with the dealers of their 
own accord. Statements were brought 
out which showed that producers 
shipping to at least one or more deal- 
ers and who made complaints be- 
cause they were not receiving suffi- 
cient price for the milk, were actually 
selling milk of their own accord to 
buyers who would not deal with the 
D. GC. S. Co., at a price of approxi- 
mately 72c per hundred under the D. 
GC. 'S.-Co. price. 


Statements were made by some of 
the dealers among whom was Mr. 
Pinsky of the Cloverdale Dairy Com- 
pany. In his statement Mr. Pinsky 
said his company had- joined the 
pooling plan during the month of May 
and had found it a distinct disad- 
vantage to his company because of 
the failure of all the buyers in the 
market to be operating under the 
pooling plan and that his Company 
had been unable to make any money 
because of the narrow operating mar- 
gin allowed to dealers under the 
pooling plan. He stated that of 
course he was unable to say whether 
dealers who were not in the pool had 
made any money or not, but there 
was one thing of which he was sure, 
if he had the opportunity they had, his 
Company would have made a whole 
lot of money. He claimed that be- 
cause of the demoralized condition of 
the wholesale milk trade in the 
Wheeling market it was impossible 
for dealers in the pool to continue to 
pay the prices they were paying for 
milk and at the same time compete 
with milk dealers on the outside who 
were buying milk as much as 6c per 
gallon below the price his Company 
was obliged to pay. 


For several weeks the Wheeling 
dealers have been complaining that 
unless the D. C. S. Co. could require 
all of the dealers to come into the 
poling plan and buy milk-on the same 
basis. they were obliged to buy, it 
would be necessary for the organiza- 
tion to grant some price concession. 
These dealers figured that if all were 
required to buy on the same basis 
under the pooling plan, the spread 
would be so narrow as to force an 
improvement in the wholesale milk 
trade and in which case it would not 
be necessary for the dealers or pro- 
ducers to take this burden for a long- 
er period. In fact, at a meeting held 


E WHEELING MARKET SITUATION 


during the latter part of December, 
the dealers who were under pooling 
contracts voluntarily stated that if 
all dealers were operating under the 
pool they would be able to secure a 
selling margin of sufficient amount to 
operate their plants without asking 
for any lower prices from producers. 
This caused the dairy organization to 
increase its efforts to put the pooling 
plan across in this district and was 
the reason for the many community 
meetings and also this meeting of 
January 4. 

The January 4 meeting was well at- 
tended and among those present the 
sentiment was 99 per cent for the D. 
C. S. Co., and for the pooling plan 
after the real situation became un- 
derstood. 

There were present at this meeting 
a few shippers of a certain dealer who 
has endeavored to make private con- 
tracts with his shippers and with one 
or two exceptions these producers 
stated their willingness to work with 
the organization rather than sign 
these individual contracts. The meet- 
ing resulted in an expression from 
the producers that unless their deal- 
ers would sign pooling contracts 
they would discontinue shipping to 
them after February first. 


The question now before the mar- 
ket is; how many producers will fol- 
low this course. If this action is so 
general as to oblige all dealers. to 
come to the organization for their 
milk supply, then the Wheeling prob- 
lem is fairly well solved. If, on the 
other hand, there is only a weak re- 
sponse and sufficient producers con- 
tinue to ship to independent dealers 
to meet their sales requirements, 
there remains further action to be 
taken. 

We will further discuss the Wheel- 
ing situation in the next issue of the 
Reporter. 


THE SHARON AND FARRELL 
MARKETS. IMPROVING 


Since the organization of produc- 
ers around the Sharon “and Farrell 
markets, there has been noticed some 
improvement at these places. During 
the past few months prices have been 
relatively fair. 

The real test on these markets will 
of course come during the next three 
or four months when production will 
be greatly increased and dealers will 
attempt to make producers hold part 
of the surplus milk and at the same 
time accept a low price for their bal- 
ance. Last year milk sold as low as 
eight or nine cents a quart retail and 
many producers were paid but thir- 
teen or fourteen cents per gallon for 
milk delivered into the markets and 
in many cases were then obliged to 
4p a part of the supply at home. 
An effort is now being made to get 
these markets into shape where they 
will not become so demoralized dur- 
ing the flush season. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


HE 1922 Annual Meeting of 
m™ the National Dairy Council 
was held December 7, at the 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 
— A large enthusiastic group 

was in attendance. If any- 
one came to the meeting doubting or 
questioning the effectiveness of the 
Council work, they went away con- 
vinced thoroughly that the National 
Dairy Council work is growing and 
that results are being secured in a 
big way. 

The government has, given out fig- 
ures showing that the consumption of 
milk increased 14 per cent during 
1921—from 43 gallons to 49 gallons 
per person and that the consumption 
of butter went from 14.7 lbs. to 16.1 


Ibs. per person, or nearly 10 per cent, 


These increases are not due, to any 
great extent, to reduced prices as 
some would suppose; they are due 
almost entirely to the educational 
work of the Council and other edu- 
cational agencies. If you have a 
guestion in mind regarding this, 
please write the National Dairy Coun- 
cil at 910 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, and get a copy of 
Mr. W. A. Wentworth’s speech at the 
-annual meeting and read it and then 
you will be convinced. 


The President of the National Dairy 
Council, Mr. M. D=Munn, spoke very 
encouragingly regarding the outlook 
for the industry and for the Council 
work. Mr. Munn told of the high 
plane of work which the Council is 
conducting and referred enthusiastic- 
ally to the co-operation which the 
Council is now getting from the var- 
ious leading health organizations of 
America. “If any of you saw the ex- 
hibit of Healthland at the National 
Dairy Show,” said Mr. Munn, “you 
will readily recognize the possibility 
ahead of this industry through edu- 
eational work of the right kind.” 


The Secretary’s report showed that 
the Council will spend during the year 
1922 over a third of a million dollars 
in local city “Milk for Health” cam- 
paigns. Mr. Maughan’s report show- 
ed that there are now eighty-one 
workers engaged in Council work, 
and that the program is gaining mo- 
mentum each day. Schools are now 
recognizing as never before the 
soundness of the Council program 
and the school authorities and parent- 
teacher associations are now calling 
for this most important work. 

The secretary’s report was divided 
into three general divisions, first, 
what the Council has done, second, 

~ what the Council is now doing, third, 
what the Council plans for 1923. 


We would suggest you write for a 
printed copy of the entire report of 
the Secretary. 


If you could have heard Mr. R. W. 
Balderston of the Philadelphia Inter- 
State Dairy Council tell of Council 
activities in his territory, you would 
be clamoring for the same kind of ef- 
fective work in your home town. The 
Council program is one which is 
beneficial all around—to the milk 
and dairy products man as well as to 
the consumer. 


Mrs. H. G. Quamme, Vice President 
of the St. Paul Association, told of 
the Council work in St. Paul, and 
gave her report from the angle of a 
consumer, a mother, a club woman, 
and one interested in community 
growth and child welfare. Mrs. 
Quamme has been an “observer” of 
the Council work for two years and 
she has seen how it works and what 
it does. Her report was most: en- 
couraging and inspirational. She only 
-Yefiects the attitude of thousands of 
mothers in St. Paul and other cities, 
_where the work is being conducted. 


__ Short talks were made by Mr. E. M, 
ae Bailey, President of the International 
Milk Dealers, Mr. H. G. Van Pelt, 
Editor of the “Mil Magazine” 
Mr. H. E. Van No an, President of 
_ the ‘World’s Dairy Congress. Each 
one commented highly on the work of 
the Council. " \ ¢ 


and | 


A very unique dairy lunch was 
served to those present at noon time. 
Immediately following the luncheon 
Miss Louise Fitzgerald and Miss Ger- 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF _ - CO-OPERATIVE 


trudé Munday gave very illuminating . 


and interesting talks and demonstra- 
tions. Miss Fitzgerald gave an’ illus- 
trated talk on Food and Its Relation 
to. Health and Miss Munday gave two 
demonstrations, one on the All Ameri- 
can Beauty Products, and another on 
Milk and the part played in milk by 
Peter Protein, Sally Sugar, Minnie 
Mineral Matter, Fanny Fat and Viola 
Vitamine. 

All told the annual meeting of the 
National Dairy Council was a great 
success. : 


PITTSBURGH PRICES 
FOR DECEMBER 


Dealers’ 
City: 
Class 1—$3.76 
Class 2—$3.24 
Class 3—$2.72 
Country Plant 
Class 1—$2.85 
Class 2—$2.65 
Class 3—$2.13 


The average of all milk sold and 
the prices=at which dealers will pay 
shippers for 3.5 milk delivered during 
the month of December is $2.75 per 
hundred pounds at country plants and 
30c per gallon for local shipments. 


Buying Prices F. O. B. 


per hundred. 
per hundred. 
per hundred. 
Prices: 

per hundred. 
per: hundred. 
per hundred. 


Butterfat Country ‘Direct 
Test Plant Shipped 
3.3 $2.65 $ .29 
3.4 2.70 .29% 
3.5 2.75 30 
2S 2.80 3803. 
Suit 2.85 ol 
3.8 2.90 .o1h 
3.9 2.95 Fay 
4, 3.00 .32k- 
4.1 3.05 soo 
4.2 3.10 308 
4.3 3.15 34 
4.4 3.20 048 
4.5 3.25 B45 
4.6 3.30 .3bs 
4.7 3.35 .36 
4.8 3.40 .36% 
4.9 3.45 OT 
5: 3.50 .o7k 
5A 3.55 38 
5.2 3.60 .38h 
5.3 3.65 39 
5.4 3.70 398 
5.5 3.75 -40 


DECEMBER PRICES IN 
DISTRICT No. I 


\. j 
Dealers’ Buying Prices: 


Class 1—$3.29 per hundred. 
Class 2—$2.65 per hundred. 


The average price of all classes 
sold and which is to be used as a 
basis for paying shippers for milk 
delivered into the Youngstown, War- 
ren, Niles and Girard markets during 
the month of December is $3.10 per 
hundred for 3.5 milk with a butterfat 
differential. 


Butterfat Test Price 
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VIDENCE that the tremendous 
impetus given co-operative 
agricultural marketing in 
the United States in recent 
months is part of a world- 
wide co-operative move- 

ment, springing from a desire for a 

better agriculture, has been brought 

back from Europe by Chris L. Chris- 
tensen, agricultural economist, where 
he made a study of agricultural econ- 
omic conditions for the United States 

Department of Agriculture. Mr. 

Christensen studied economic condi- 

tions in 11 European countries. Dur- 

ing his stay in Denmark he met agri- 
cultural economists from all over the 
world who had been delegated to 
study the co-operative methods of the 
Danish farmer. ‘ 


“The sound, economic organization 
on which the new agricultural indus- 
try of Denmark—the most highly or- 
ganized agricultural industry in the 
world—has been built the last forty - 
years is the result of the co-operative 
ideals practiced by the Danish -farm- 
er,’ says Mr. Christensen. “The agri- 
cultural producers there have 
brought new prosperity to the whole 
kingdom through the efficiency of 
their co-operative enterprises in pro- 
duction, quality of production and 
distribution.” 


The rapid rise of the Danish bacon 
industry to its pre-war level in the 
latter half of 1922 is attributed by Mr. 
Christensen to co-operative endeavor. 


“Some of the greatest strides in 
dairying in northern Europe the last 
decade, have been made in Finland 
through the production of standard- 
ized quality dairy products. Payment 
on a quality basis for whole milk de- 
livered has been introduced, and is a 
common practice in the co-operative 
dairies. Co-operation has won high 
favor with the Finnish farmer the 
last decade, 80 per cent of the Finnish 
butter exported being handled by one 
large central co-operative export so- 
ciety. 

“Grain production in Finland was 
stimulated under war conditions, but 
the swing is now back to animal pro- 
ducts due to the drop in 1922 grain 
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Wadfeeco Dairy Ration 


Guaranteed Analysis ad 
Protein 24%, Fat 5%, Fiber 10%, Carbohydrates 50% 


Price per ton bulk F. O. B. Warren, O 
$44.00 Seed 
There is no better 24% protein feed at any price and very fe 


of them which will produce the results that WADFEECO 
showing. It truly is a wonderful feed at a very low pric 


Hi-Protein Grains 
42% Protein. Price per ton in 100-lb. sax. 
$49. 


This is a by-product of malted wheat and barley of a pr 
, It will show you fully 40 


digested nature. At the price 


and much more palatable than 
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MOVEMENT — 
WORLD-WIDE IN SCOP] 


, lower in price 


The Wadsworth Feed Co. 
WARREN, OHIO hes { 


If your dealer don’t handle these feeds we can | 
sell to you direct 


&, 


prices, as in other Scandinavian 
tries. Before the war 70 per ¢ 
the Finnish farmer’s income w 
rived from live-stock product 
14 per cent from grain and hay 
duction. In 1919-20 the propo 
was 57 per cent from live-stock » 
ducts and 30 per cent from gra 
hay. anes 
“Among the best developed — 
operative organizations in Ger 
agriculture is the Rural Co-operat 
Village Bank. With sixty years 
perience this system is still rega: 
as the main pillar that supports 
German agricultural co-operative 
tem. Despite the war the Rural 
operative Village Banks have 
tinually increased. in number, s 
ily piling up large reserve fund 
depreciated mark, however, has 
tically wiped out these savings. 


: 

“In southern parts of the Germa 
Republic there is another form | 
agricultural co-operation known 
the Co-operative Grainary, and whi 
freed the economic position 
Bavarian farmers in pre-war © 
During the war and after, the 
operative Grainary has been an o 
of the government, as normal 
selling business has been pract 
eliminated.” 


Regarding farm credit, Mr. Ch 
tensen says that “the great depre 
tion in German marks the past 
or six months has resulted in 
alarming shortage of farm credi 
Germany.” Mr. Christensen has m 
a careful study and survey of ¢ 
operative activities as developed 
Danish agriculture including sev. 
weeks of study of the marketing 
Danish products in the Englis 
kets. He also investigated ag 
tural co-operative. marketing ac 


report on Danish agriculture, its 
ganization and the co-operative 

ment is: now being prepared b; 
Christensen to be issued at_an e 
date by the United States De; 
ment of Agriculture. 2 
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, higher in digestibil 
either cottonseed or oil meals. 
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.  (Continued.) 

ctor Brennemann: I assume 
were referring to mechanically 
ned milk. 

. Bryan: But you do not know? 
tor Brennemasz: < do _ not 


Bryan: You do know mechan- 
skimmed milk contains a much 
‘residuum of butter fa tthan ordi- 
y skimmed milk? 

tor Brennemann: Certainly. 
Bryan: Do you know what vari-. 
‘there is? 

octor Brennemann: That would 
d on what you mean by ordinar- 
immed milk. If you mean when 
mother lets it stand and skims 
or skims it with a dipper, that 
be from one-half to 10 per 


ator Kendrick: »Mr. Chairman, 
uggest they should be limited to 
t questions as much as possible. 
jator’ McKinley: I was thinking 
ame thing. . 
enator Kendrick: It is entirely 
ack and forth one side and the 
, but the questions ought to have 
n incidental but a direct meaning 
e settlement of this question. I 
drawn the same conclusion from 
ing to the doctor yesterday as I 
re reached since he has explained 
is in this long, detailed way to you. 
. Bryan: I was not clear as to 
how far he wanted to go in his 
mént yesterday as to the food 


enator McKinley: The doctor told 
yesterday that his experience was 
taking care of children. He would 
jot know anything about the techni- 
salities or quibbles of the Supreme 
Dourt in making its decision. You 


uibble. 
Mr. Bryan: We are not on the Su- 
I had 


-oreme Court at this time sir. 
zompleted that. 


| Senator McKinley: You were on 
ithe Supreme Court. 

Mr. Bryan: I am asking about the 
experiments of Dr. Hess and trying 
0 get clearly about what he meant to 
say about skimmed milk having a nu- 
‘itional value for children. If he has 
ade that clear that is all I have on 


nted to ask you, Doctor. You stat- 
esterday—if I misstate your tes- 
aony please correct me, because I 
int to get it clear on the record— 
inderstood you to say yesterday that 
u did not regard the experiments 
ducted’ by Doctor McCollum and 
hers in the laboratories as to the 
ic effects of skimmed milk and 
compounds on rats and other 
nals as entitled to very much con- 
leration by a clinician. 


_ Doctor Brennemann: “You are stat- 
g that very wrongly. I did not say 
se things did not deserve very 
uch consideration. We have kept 
ear very close to the ground to 
ten to what Doctor McCollum and 
Doctor Mendel and the rest of them 
have said, but when they condemn our 
/ whole construction of infant feeding, 
S one of them has—and many things 
of that sort—on experiments made on 
e rats, guinea pigs, and pigeons, 
have gone too far. I say that one 
not make deductions from guinea 
to white rats or from white rats 
another quadruped like a guinea 
-as to the effect on infants and 
therefore it is not for them to decide 
) what extent these things influence 
child. , 
r. Bryan: If, however, Doctor 
Collum, by laboratory experiments, 
reloped the fact that a diet of milk 
obmpound produces in rats serious 
tritional disorders, would you be 
repared in the present state of your 
n experience to feed that same sub- 


octor Brennemann: 
fact that they have found some- 
Srey | 


‘mow and I know that it was straight . 


SUB-COMMITTEE 


thing would make me cautious about 
it, but I would want to check the 
thing very carefully. I would want to 
watch the baby, ete. But the same 
thing applied, as I said a moment 
ago—the same thing that will pro- 
duce scurvy in a guinea pig will not 
produce it ina rat. Therefore, it may 
not produce the same thing in a hu- 
man. It takes very much less anti- 
scorbutic factor to prevent scurvy in 
a monkey than in a guinea pig, and 
probably a human being is more near- 
ly analogous to the monkey than to 
the guinea pig. 

Mr. Bryan: Would you take the re- 
sponsibility as a physician of rec- 
ommending as a diet for infants and 
young children the substance that pro- 
duced that effect (exhibiting photo- 
graph to Doctor Brennemann) on a 
rat? ‘ 

Doctor Brennemann: It is not pro- 
per to compare this with a human be- 
ing. But you ought to have a pic- 
ture of a guinea pig and one of a rat 
to show that in one case scurvy was 
produced in the guinea pig, and the 
rat was perfectly immune to it. 

I am perfectly willing to admit the 
fat soluble A is probably tremendous- 
ly important to the human being. 
There is no question about it. Any- 
body would be a fool who would deny 
it; 

Mr. Bryan: That is all. 

Mr. Jackman: If the committee will 
bear with me, I think there have been 
some rather incomplete statements 
made. 

They have shown you a picture here 
of a white rat and, as I understand, 
those are the photographs which were 
used in Doctor McCollum’s statement 
before this committee before. Am I 
correct, Mr. Bryan? aa 

Mr. Bryan: Yes. 

Mr. Jackman: But you do not feed 
a baby 60 per cent of rolled oats, 


but you give him the milk alone sup- 


plemented by some orange juice, do 
you not? . 

Doctor Brennemann: Yes. 

Mr. Jackman. It was not stated to 
you in the question that was put that 


the picture of this white rat which. 
_ had had a diet of 22% per cent only 


of Hebe, also had 60 per cent of roll- 
ed oats in his diet. Could you draw 
any conclusion, in your judgment 
from such an experiment as applied 
to the human being, a baby, for exam- 
ple? ’ i 

Doctor Brennemann: Even if there 
had been much more Hebe or filled 
milk in it it would not influence my 
opinion with reference to the baby 
anyway. We do not feed babies on 
purified casein, purified sugar, or pur- 
ified other things. 

We found in making experiments 
with reference to vitamine B that the 
milk sugar or something carried some 
vitamine by and we had to recrystal- 
ize it over and over again. In other 
words, it is hard to tell when you have 
it out of a diet, and in the way a phy- 
sician feeds a baby you can not cut 
those things out. There are some of 
them there. 

Mr. Jackman: In other words, you 
can not feed purified rations to a 
child as you do to these rats? 

Doctor Brennemann: That is only 
done on experimental animals. A 
baby has not yet become an experi- 
mental animal in that sense. 

Mr. Jackman: Do you know Doctor 
Marriott, of St. Louis. 

Doctor Brennemann: Very well. - 
. Mr. Jackman: Will you tell the com- 
mittee who he is? 

Doctor Brennemann: Doctor. Mar- 
riott used to work with Doctor How- 
land at Johns Hopkins and went from 
there to be the head of the depart- 
ment of pediatrics at the University 
of St. Louis. He is the head of that 
department there, and that is con- 
sidered one of the very strongest de- 
partments in the country. As far as 
Doctor Marriott himself is concerned, 
I think every pediatric physician 
would admit Doctor Marriott occu- 
pies a position in the very foremost 
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ranks as a pediatric physician and 
dietary expert in the country. 


Mr. Jackman: I have here an article 
that I do not care to take the time to 
read, but will offer later on for the 
record, but I do want to call your at- 
tention to this language in this arti- 
cle and see whether you agree with 
it or not. This article is by Dr. Mar- 
riott: 

“There is no field of medicine in 
which there has been more supersti- 
tion, careless experimentation, and 
commercialism than in the feeding 
of infants. As a result we find the 
market flooded with all sorts of pat- 
ent baby foods, the majority of which 
possess no value, and many of which 
are distinctly harmful. Their large 
sale is due to the fact that most moth- 
ers, and some physicians, have not 
known just how a baby should be fed. 
They, therefore, read advertisements 
of Smith and Jones’ baby foods, go to 
a drug store, buy a bottle with full 
directions, and feel that the problem 
is solved. 


“As a matter of fact, all the mother 
needs to buy in order to make up food 
for her baby is a bottle of milk and a 
bag of sugar. A simple mixture of 
milk, sugar, and water, or barley wa- 
ter, is just as good as any patented 
baby food, far better than many, and 
cheaper than any. If the grocer sold 
sugar in a fancy package with direc- 
tions for making up a baby’s feeding, 
or if the milk bottles came with la- 
bels telling how to dilute for use in 
feeding infants; people would prob- 
ably not go to a drug store and buy 
sugar or starch at 75 cents a pound 
and use it for feeding their babies; 
nor would they use that most perfect 
baby killer of all, sweetened condens- 
ed milk.” 

Do you agree with that statement 
or not? 

Doctor Brennemann: I would agree 
with every part of it absolutely un- 
conditionally except I think in speak- 
ing of condensed milk the word “kill- 
er’ is not used as well as it might be. 
I would say maimer, crippler, or 
something of that sort in place of it, 
because condensed milk does not ord- 
inarily kill directly, 

Mr. Jackman: Now, reading for a 
moment from the same article, “The 
infant may not weigh as much at the 
end of the first year as one fed on 
such food as condensed milk, but he 
will be a much healthier child. 
Friends of the mother are likely to 
point out the fact that their babies, 
fed: on condensed milk, are half a 
pound heavier, and this is very fre- 
quently true. The extra weight, how- 
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ever, consists largely of flabby fat, 
and when such an infant is attacked 
by disease he is very likely to suc- 
cumb. Furthermore, rickets, a dis- 
ease leading to bowlegs and deformed 
heads and chests, occurs more fre- 
quently in infants fed on condensed 
milk than in any other group of in- 
fants. , 

“Condensed milk is simply cow’s 
milk which has been evaporat- 
ed down a little more than half and 
with sufficient granulated sugar add- 
ed to make a thick sirup. An infant 
fed on it receives more sugar than 
is good for it, and never receives a 
sufficient amount of butter fat and the 
constituents to make solid bone and 
muscle. The fatness of the condensed 
milk baby is somewhat similar to the 
fatness of the confirmed beer drink- 
er; it is not healthy fat. Some infants 
have a strong constitution and get 
along well on a poor food, and these 
are the infants that are used to ad- 
vertise the patent foods. The. other 
side of the picture one sees in the 
wards of an infants’ hospital. Many a 
time I have seen a whole ward filled 
with infants almost in a dying con- 
dition, practically every one of whom 
has reached the condition as a direct 
result of having been fed on one of 
these popular brands of sweetened 
condensed milk.” 


Is that your experience and do you 
agree with that statement? 


Doctor Brennemann: I agree with 
it thoroughly, but I do not know that I 
have ever seen a whole ward filled at 
one time. But generally I indorse 
that completely, and I think ninety- 
nine physicians out of a hundred do. 


Mr. Jackman. That is all. 

Senator McKinley: Thank you. The 
next witness. 

Mr. Jackman: I would like to call 
Dr. Philip Moen Stimpson, of New 
York City, and for the information of 
the committee I will state that Doctor 
Stimpson is the school physician for 
the Horace Mann School of Columbia 
University; associate attending physi- 
cian of the Willard Parker Hospital; 
instructor of pediatrics in Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical School; chief of the 
pediatric section of the Cornell clinic. 
He is also attending physician of the 
outpatients’ department of the Nurs- 
ery and Child’s Hospital, New York 
City, and was formerly supervising 
pediatrician of the American Red 
Cross health stations. 

I am telling the committee that be- 
cause the doctor may not desire to 
state his own qualifications. 


(Continued on Page Five) 
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THE MILK PRICE 


With milk prices considerably 
braced up in the Pittsburgh market 
during the past three or four months 
there has been a growing sentiment 
among producers in favor of the pool- 
ing plan. Just as the low prices of last 
summer were believed by many to 
have been caused by the pooling plan, 
so have the seemingly higher prices 
of this winter been accredited by 
many to the pooling plan. 

In the writer’s mind, the pooling 
plan has not been the factor in caus- 
ing either high or low prices, but on 
the other hand has been a selling 
plan through which the Dairymen’s 
Co-Operative Sales Company has been 
able to secure each month the high- 
est average price for its members that 
could be obtained. Supply and de- 
mand continues to be the main factor 
in milk prices and the only bearing 
the pooling plan has upon the prices 
is to ascertain each month what sup- 
ply and demand actually amounts to 
and thereby settle the month’s busi- 
ness on the basis of facts rather than 
guess work. 

The pooling plan has given the 
dairy organization in the ~ past six 
months more knowledge of its mar- 
kets than it had been able to secure 
in five years previous effort and there 
is no question that each month there 
has been a little added to the pro- 
ducer’s milk check by the pooling 
plan than would have -been secured 
by any other method. 

These statements have only heen 
made in order that producers might 
not confuse the facts which go to 
make milk prices profitable or un- 
profitable. At this time the pros- 


pects for 1923 appear brighter than 
of a year ago. The low prices which 
have prevailed in many parts of the 
country for manufactured products 
have caused many dairymen to go out 
of the dairy business in the strictly 
manufacturing centers and conse- 
quently today the prices which can 
be paid for manufactured milk are 
higher than a year ago. The D. C. §. 
Co. feels it will be possible to sell its 
surplus milk this year at a consid- 
erably higher price than prevailed 
during 1922. It is doubtful however, 
whether the milk sold as fluid milk 
will command any higher price owing 
to the failure of more producers and 
milk dealers to co-operate with the 
organization. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF OHIO 
HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the Ohio 
Holstein-Friesian Association will be 
held during Farmer’s Week at the 
Ohio State University. Every member 


should arrange to attend this meet- 
ing. A splendid program has been 
prepared and we feel sure you will 
find it well worth while to attend. 
Why not treat yourself to a weeks’ 
vacation and take in all of the Farm- 
er’s Week Short Course January 29 to 
February 2. It’s surprising how 
much useful information one can ab- 
sorb at the Agricultural College dur- 
ing Farmer’s Week. 

At ten o’clock Thursday morning, 
February 1, 1923, the annual meeting 
of the Ohio Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation will be called to order by Pres. 
H. C. Barker. The first order of busi- 
ness will be the reports of the treas- 
urer, field secretary and committees. 
The president will then deliver his 
annual address. This will be follow- 
ed by an address by the very able 
orator, John M. Kelly, Vice President 
of the Holstein Friesian Association 
of America, on “Advertising Holstein 
Milk.” Dr. R. R. Graves, in charge of 
Dairy Cattle Breeding for the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., will talk on Holstein Breeding 
Problems. Dr. Graves is the present 
day leading authority upon the sub- 
ject of animal breeding as it pertains 
to dairy cattle. Every constructive 
Holstein breeder will- learn many 
fundamental facts. about breeding 
problems from Dr. Graves. 


The meeting will close after the 
annual election is held. 


ADOPTS FOOD STANDARDS 


Standards and definitions for but- 
ter, condensed milk, cacao products, 
ginger ale and ginger ale flavor, cay- 
enne pepper, oil of cassia, and breads, 
were adopted by the Secretary of 
Agriculture upon the recommendation 
of the Joint Committee on Defini- 
tions and Standards for the guidance 
of Federal officials in the enforcement 
of the Federal Food and Drugs Act. 
These standards become effective at 
once. 

The standards and definitions have 
been adopted by the Association of 
American Dairy, Food and Drug Offi- 
cials and the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists and will be 
used generally by state officials in the 
enforcement of state food laws. 

The texts of the standards and def- 
initions as adopted follow: 


Butter 


Butter is the clean, sound product 
made by gathering in any manner the 
fat of fresh or ripened milk or cream 
into a mass, which also includes a 
small portion of the other natural 
milk constituents, with or without 
salt, and contains, all tolerances pro- 
vided for, less than sixteen per cent 
(16%) .of water, and not less than 
eighty per cent (80%) of milk fat. 
By Acts of Congress, approved Aug. 
2, 1886, and May 9, 1902, butter may 
also contain added coloring matter. 


Renovated Butter, Process Butter, 
is the clean, sound product made in 
semblance of butter from melted, 
clarified or refined butter-fat, with- 
out the addition or use of any sub- 
stance other than water, milk, cream, 
or salt, and contains, all tolerances 
provided for, less than sixteen per 
cent (16%) of water, and not less 
than eighty per cent (80%) of milk 
fat. 

Condensed Milk, Evaporated Milk, 
Concentrated Milk, is the product re- 
sulting from the evaporation of a 
considerable portion of the water 
from milk, or from milk with adjust- 
ment, if necessary, of the ratio of 
fat to non-fat solids by the addition 
or by the abstraction of cream. It 
contains all tolerances being allowed 
for, not less than seven and eight- 
tenths per cent (7.8%) of milk fat, 
nor less. than twenty-five and five- 
tenths per cent (25.5%) of total milk 
solids; provided, however, that the 
Sum of the percentages of milk fat 
and total milk solids be not less than 
thirty-three and seven-tenths (33.7). 
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Salem, Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East Liverpool ; 
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~ DEALER STAND? 


] HE following list contains the 
H names of milk dealers who 

have signed pooling con- 
=— tracts up to November 27th 
nd whom it may be considered are co- 
ting with milk producers through 
r organization. The list will be pub- 
ished each issue with such changes as 
may occur. Members of the D. C. 8. Co. 
ho ship to other dealers should take 
e action to make this list complete. 
as a whole lot to do with the price 
milk during the next few months. 
7g see how much interest and loyalty 
be had in this matter, and remem- 
the D. 0. S. Co. can provide a mar- 
| ket for every member with a dealer who 
“will recognize the organization. 
= District No. 1 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
ermes-Groves Dairy Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
rmony Creamery Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


gheny Dairy Co., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Albion Milk Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


L. Concelman, S. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

st End Dairy OCo., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
kley Sanitary Milk Co., Sewickley, Pa 
@ Dairy Co., McKeesport, Pa. 

_ M. Bishoff Dairy Co., Braddock, Pa. 

is & Fox, Braddock, Pa. 

andard Dairy Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

ffer Milk Oo., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

‘ eerless Milk Company, Btna, Pa. 

_ Bessemer Dairy Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hutman & Jobak, Aliquippa, Pa. 
Sciavitch, 413 Third Ave., Homestead, 


d. Kircher, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
o. A. Hubach, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


District No. 2 


saly Dairy Oo., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Youngstown Sanitary Milk Co., Youngs- 
wn, Ohio. 

Henry Dieter, Youngstown, Ohio. / 
Liberty Creamery Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
John Smith, Poland, Ohio. 

Ohio Pure Milk Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
©. ©. Persing, Girard, Ohio. 

. R. Ruhlman & Son, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Madden & Hubbard, Niles, Ohio. 2 
Hall R. Magee, Warren, Ohio. 

Addicott & Faler, Warren, Ohio. 

'rumbull Creamery Co., Warren, Ohio. 

. T. Trube, Warren, Ohio. 

hn Rischer, Warren, Ohio. 

R. Biery, Warren, Ohio. 

A. Ratliff, Warren, Ohio. 

rl Waymire, 749 Pleasant Ave., Warren, 


Idenglow Dairy Oo., Girard, Ohio. 
cent Dairy Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
District No. 3 

ited Dairy Oo., Wheeling, W. Va. 
loverdale Dairy Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
io Valley Dairy Co., Martins Ferry, 0. 
; District. No. 4 7 
H. B. Wahl, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

. V. Koykka, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
. Stroup, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
arbor Creamery Oo., Ashtabula Harbor, O. 
Ohas. J. Reynolds, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

a District No. 5 
Carnation Milk Products Co., Saegertown, 


Carnation Milk Products Co., Sandy Lake, 


etia Milk Oondensory Co., Minerva, 


*) 


‘OUT IN THE OPEN 


‘< _ By BE. A. Brininstool - 


8 are out in the open of God’s big 
world, I 

Where the white peaks pierce the 
BEY ge 

the canyon eddies are tossed and 
hirled 

the stream goes brawling by. 
have left behind us the office 
walls, ? 

With the din and the constant roar, 
d only the voice of Nature calls: 
ome back to. my trails once 


will pitch our tent near the can- 
yon stream, ; 

ere the night wind croons a song 
ill smoke our pipes in the camp- 
fire’s gleam, 

ill the waning hours grow long, 

id then in our blanket beds we'll 
_ drowse, 

nd doze to a dreamy rest, _ 

ire and safe, in a sweet repose, 

‘he old earth’s kindly breast. - 


“i 
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FILLED-MILK HEARINGS 
BEFORE SUB-COMMITTEE 


(Continued from Page Three) 


Statement of Dr. Philip Moen Stimp- 
son, New York City 


Doctor Stimpson: I have to amend 
some of these “the’s” to “a’s.” 

In the first place, I would like to 
say that since coming back from 
France I have been very considerably 
interested in the nutrition of chil- 
dren, and my questioning of a mother 
or a child has been along the lines of 
nutrition or their diet in the past. 

Any doctor has his hobby and some 
doctors are interested in one line and 
other doctors are interested in other 
lines. I have been interested in the 
nutritional line, and therefore, my 
study has been largely along the 
question of diet. I have had clinical 
experience in New York City that 
takes in all walks of life and most of 
the sections of the city. The Red 
Cross nutritional work had _ health 
stations in Greenwich Village, another 
one down at Tenth Street and Avenue 
B, and another one in Harlem. The 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital is situ- 
ated in the “black belt,” at Sixty- 
first Street and First Avenue. The 
Cornell clinic is at Twenty-seventh 
Street and First Avenue and draws 
from Greater New York. 

The Horace Mann School is a school 
of Columbia University and draws 
from the higher waiks of life. It is 
the largest private school in New 
York City. : 5 

Accordingly, I feel justified in say- 
ing that my experience has been a 
broad one. 

Now, in the second place, all babies 
are different. What is good for one 
baby may be poison for another. We 
know well that certain babies have an 
idiosyncrasy for cow’s milk and can 
not take it in any form whatever with- 
out being acutely poisoned. We also 
know other babies can not touch egg 
in any form without being acutely 
poisoned. What is good for one baby 
is not necessarily good food for an- 
other baby but may be poison to it. 
pooy Auy has elements which 
must be taken into consideration 
for any baby: First, fat; sec- 
ond, carbohydrate; third, acids; 
fourth, ‘salts; fifth, water, con- 
taining a number of substances 
known as vitamines. I heard it re- 
ferred to as a chemical. They do not 
know that; they merely know it is 
present or absent by its effect on 
animals, and the other vitamines by 
their effects on human beings by 
their presence or absence in the diet. 
In a sense every baby can be consid- 
ered abnormal. I heard a question 
you had a while ago, something about 
skimmed milk for a baby. Was that 
an abnormal baby? In a sense every 
baby is abnormal because it is an 
individual-feeding problem. 

I have never heard in my experi- 
ence of Hebe having been fed to any 
baby. Last week, Thursday, there 
was a meeting of the staff of doctors 
of the out-patient department of 
Bellevue Hospital in New York City, 
which has the biggest attendance of 
any public clinic in New York City, 
and a friend of mine asked the 15 
doctors present if any of them had 
ever heard of a baby being fed with 
Hebe. Those doctors were doctors 
from all over New York, and doctors 
with a very considerable pediatric 
experience. In addition to those 15 
doctors I have talked with other baby 
doctors in New York City, doctors 
of very extensive dispensary experi- 
ence, and none of them have ever 
heard of a baby being fed with Hebe. 
In addition to that, I have asked 
about 30 chance mothers who have 
come to the various dispensaries and 
asked them if they have ever heard 
of a baby having been fed with Hebe, 
and none of them ever had. 

Of course, that is negative testi- 
mony, but it gives a cross section of 
New York. 

Now, what is the average ignorant 
New York mother going to do who 
has a baby? She is very ignorant. 
What is she going to do to feed her 
baby? In New York City she is going 
to do one of three things: She is 


going to take her baby to one of the 


ninety-nine milk stations which are 
scattered all over New York City, 
and there she would probably be told 
to feed the baby on a formula con- 
sisting of milk, water, and some kind 
of sugar. Or she is going to ask a 
friend and the friend is going to sug- 
gest just that, milk, water, and sugar; 
or the third thing she is going to do 
is to answer the advertisements she 
has seen in the papers or elsewhere, 
or the letters she has received, and 
is going to feed the baby on Hagle 
Brand condensed milk, because it 
gives instructions on the can how to 
feed the baby. 


Could we have one of those cans 
submitted right now, please? We 
have a can here of Eagle Brand con- 
densed milk, which gives the instruc- 
tions on it how to feed a baby with 
Eagle Brand milk. Now, personally 
I would have no objections to feeding 
a baby with Hebe. In my opinion, 
there is nothing in Hebe which in 
itself is harmful to a baby. The sim- 
ple matter is it is not a food for ba- 
bies; but there is practically no other 
food which is complete for babies. If 
the mother’s diet is inadequate in 
fruits and vegetables, the mother’s 
milk is incomplete for a baby. Cow’s 
milk. If a cow is fed on winter en- 
Silage, cow’s milk is markedly defi- 
cient in vitamines; if it is-December 
milk of a cow. There is practically 
no complete food. 


I have understood the opposition 


Five 


have testified that there is nothing in 
Hebe that is deleterious; merely it is 
not a complete food, and its lack of 


completion is in part in the fat-sol- ~ 


uble A vitamine. 

Now, if by chance some ignorant 
mother were to feed her baby on 
Hebe, she would also by an equal 
chance be apt to feed the baby on 
everything else in the house, which 
is a very common thing, much more 
common than feeding the baby with 
Hebe. 

What are these other common foods 
she is apt to give the baby? Vegeta- 
bles, butter, both of which contain 
fat-soluble A to counteract the de- 
ficiency in Hebe. Therefore it seems 
to me almost impossible for any baby 
fed on Hebe to develop this labora- 
tory disease of xerophthalmia. 


I know no doctor who has ever 
seen a case of xeropthalmia in a 
human being. 


Now in regard to fats that are fed 
to babies. The very best means of 
treating a vomiting baby we now have 
is feeding it thick cereal feeding. 
This consists of taking skimmed milk, 
sugar, some kind of farina and wa- 
ter, boiling it for half an hour, and 
this makes a semi-thick cereal food 
which babies who vomit easily can go 
on very well, and I have in practice 
fed babies upon aethick cereal feed- 
ing for five months without giving 
them any other food, but giving them 
orange juice, because the boiling we 
know removes the antiscorbutic vita- 
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mine, and I have had those babies 
grow very well—without the faintest 
suggestion of xeropthalmia, whatever 
that is. I have heard of it in the 
textbooks but I have never seen it. 
We also know when babies develop 
that form of diarrhea which is due 
to carbohydrate poisoning—I mean 
an excessive amount of carbohydrate 
—we know the proper way to feed 
those babies is to feed them, if pro- 


tein milk is not accessible, a food 
which is boiled. 
Skimmed-milk feeding. Like Doc- 


tor Brennemann, I have kept babies 
on skimmed-milk feeding for several 
weeks, with great benefit to the baby. 
Now, boiled skimmed milk is identi- 
cal with Hebe, except that it lacks the 
vegetable oil which has been proven 
to be not deleterious, so it is my firm 
opinion, and it is the opinion of 21 
other doctors whose opinions I know 
in New York, that Hebe is not a baby 
killer. It is also my firm opinion that 
if I had any babies in whom I was in- 
terested, I would not have a labora- 
tory worker feed them. I would have 
somebody who knew about babies 
feed them, and not let any laboratory 
worker in the world feed my babies. 

I would like to submit in testimony 
this can of Hagle Brand condensed 
milk. It says on it, “The following 
directions have proved satisfactory 
through years ofeexperience, though 
not get rule applies to all babies.” 

It says that in very small print. 
These opponents of Hebe, I believe, 
say they are not going to read the 
instructions, but in equally small 
print this goes on to say: 

“Mirst week, one-half teaspoonful 
Eagle Brand to 1% ounces of water 
every two hours.” 

The modern teaching of pedriatics 
is that two-hourly feeding in the ma- 
jority of cases is bad pediatrics, even 


in the first week of life. It goes on 
to say: 
“Second to third week, one tea- 


spoon Hagle Brand to 2 ounces of 
water every two hours; fourth to 
fifth week, two and one half teaspoon- 
fuls Hagle Brand to 4 ounces of water 
every two hours.” 

In other words, for the first month 
they feed the baby every two hours, 
That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Jackman: Let me suggest one 
or two things that may be of interest 
to the committee. In your experience 
in New York what do you find among 
the foreign population with reference 
to their reading of directions on 
cans? 

Doctor Stimpson: The foreign pop- 
ulation rather than read the direc- 
tions en cans, go to find out. They 
take verbal testimony much more 


than they do reading testimony, I be- ~ 


lieve, and to get the verbal testimony 
they go to the child milk stations, of 
which there are 91 in New York City, 
or they are apt to go to their friends, 
or they come to doctors. But, as I 
say, that applies to about two-thirds 
of them. The remaining one-third 
read the directions on the LHagle 
Brand can; pretty close to one-third. 

Mr. Jackman: What has been your 
experience, Doctor, with reference to 
the feeding of this Eagle Brand of 
condensed milk or any other sweet- 
ened condensed milk? . 

Doctor Stimpson: That there are a 
few babies that thrive on it and do 
very well. So also I shave seen a 
two months’ old baby~ that was 
brought into the dispensary one day 
that had been fed on eight ounces of 
--erude B milk undiluted every two 

hours, and the baby looked like a 

breast-fed baby. 
Now, all babies differ very much 
What is good for one baby, as I say, 
is not good for another, but in the 
majority of cases Eagle Brand pro- 
duces a fat, flabby baby which, when 
it becomes infected with any disease 
_jike measles or whooping cough is 

much less resistant than a baby fed 
on more normal foods with a less 
high percentage of sugar. 

Mr. Jackman: That is all, I think. 

Mr. Bryan: How long haye you 
been in practice? 

: Doctor Stimpson: May I ask who 
is questioning me? 

Mr. Bryan: My name igs 
B-r-y-a‘n. : 

Doctor Stimpson: Whom do you 
represent? 


Bryan, 


Mr. Bryan: Were you not here yes- 
terday? © 

Doctor Stimpson: No; I came down 
last night. 

Mr. Bryan: I represent the Borden 
Co. and several other parties. : 

Doctor Stimpson: What has 
Borden Co. to do with this case? 

Mr. Bryan: Who is to do the ques- 
tioning? 

Doctor Stimpson: You are, but I am 
asking you that. 

Senator Kendrick: I think the wit- 
ness should answer. 

Doctor Stimpson: Should 1? 

Senator McKinley: ~ Yes; 
the questions. 

Mr. Bryan: You have not testified 
in court, have you? 

Doctor Stimpson: This is ‘not a 
court; this is a committee. I just 
want to know who is questioning me? 
Mr. Bryan: How long have you 


the 


answer 


- been in practice? 


Doctor Stimpson: Since 1914. 

Mr. Bryan: Where did you gradu- 
ate? 

Doctor Stimpson: Cornell Medical 
Gollege, New York City. 

Mr. Bryan: What was your first ex- 
perience? 

Doctor Stimpson: With the New 
York Hospital, two years as interne. 
Mr. Bryan: What department of it? 
Doctor Stimpson: Medicine. It also 
included baby service: 

Mr. Bryan: How much of baby ser- 
vice? 

Doctor Stimpson: Forty-five beds. 
Mr. Bryan: What did you do after 
that? 

Doctor Stimpson: I went to St. 
Louis Children’s Hospital, where 
Doctor Marriott was, and there acting 
resident of the children’s service for 
a year. 

Dr. Bryan: So you were under Dr. 
Marriott? 

Doctor Stimpson: No; Doctor Mar- 
riott came out in September, and I 
left to go in the war when Dr. Mar- 
riott came out. 

Mr. Bryan: How long were you in 
the army? 

Doctor Stimpson: Two years. 

Mr. Bryan: And then came back 
and resumed practice? 

Doctor Stimpson: In May, 1919. 

Mr. Bryan: May, 1919? 

Doctor Stimpson: Yes; 
right. ! 

Mr. Bryan: Where did you go then? 

Doctor Stimpson: Practiced in New 
York. 

Mr. Bryan: When was it that you 
held all these positions that were re- 
ferred to here? 

Doctor Stimpson: I am still the 
school physician at the Horace Mann 
School; I have been there three 
years. 

Mr. Bryan: How many hours do you 
give to that? 

Doctor Stimpson: Two hours a day, 
school days only. z 

Mr. Bryan: Two hours a day? 

Doctor Stimpson: No; about 
and one-half hours a day. 

Mr. Bryan: How much time dur- 
ing the last three years has been de- 
voted exclusively to infant diseases 
and nutrition? 

Doctor Stimpson: All of. it. 

Mr. Bryan: What proportion of it 
was devoted to nutrition and what 
proportion to disease? 

Doctor Stimpson: That is a ques- 
tion I cannot answer. 

Mr. Bryan: In other words, your 
practice has been principally in the 
diseases of children, has it not? 

Doctor Stimpson: What 
along, but in children, particularly 
in children under 2 years of age, the 
problem is nine-tenths nutrition. 

Mr. Bryan: Now you said you had 
never heard of any children. being 
fed with Hebe, 


that is 


one 


heard of it either. Do you know— 
which is the fact—that there are oth- 
er milk compounds on the market 
similar to.Hebe, which have the same 
constituents? © 

Doctor Stimpson: Yes; 
like to say right here there is a com- 


- pound on the market at the present 


time known as S. M. A. which is bas- 
ed on the formula of a professor of 
pediatrics at Cleveland now, Doctor 
Gerstenberger. I do not know that it 
has already been brought out in tes- 
timony>but it has only recently been 


N - 
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comes . 


and none of these 
other doctors you referred to ever 


I would - 


sold outside of Cleveland. The sta- 


tistics of this food used in Cleveland 
is that it is probably the best arti- 
ficial food that has ever been found 
for babies. Now, S. M. A. is a food 
in which, in order to have a chemical 
food similar to mother’s milk, Doc- 


‘tor Gerstenberger has taken a com- 


bination of animal and vegetable fats 
so that he can have a food which re- 
acts to the digestive organs as closely 
as possible to mother’s milk. To this 
food he has added a little cod-liver 
oil to take care of the rickets and 
fat soluble vitamines, and this food 


is now on the market for general dis- — 


tribution. It is probably the best ar- 
tificial food for infants on the mar- 
ket today, and I understand it will 
also be affected by this Voigt bill. 

Is that an answer to your. question? 

Mr. Bryan: Dr. Gerstenberger tes- 
tified before the committee. 

Doctor Stimpson: Oh, he did? 

Mr. Bryan: He told of that. Fur- 
thermore, an amendment has been 
prepared which will eliminate the ap- 
plication of the law to S. M. A. g 

Doctor Stimpson: How does. the 
amendment read? 

Mr. Bryan: I.do not know. 

Doctor Stimpson: But you are go- 
ing to pick on Hebe still? 

Mr. Bryan: 
pick on anybody. 
Hebe, don’t you? 

Doctor Stimpson: I have no objec- 
tion to Hebe; that is the point. 

Mr. Bryan: What connection have 
you .with Hebe? 

Doctor Stimpson: None at all. I 
never heard of Hebe until last Thurs- 
day. ‘me 

Mr. Bryan: When did these doc- 
tors tell you this? : ee 

Doctor Stimpson: Last Thursday. 

Mr. Bryan: Did you ask them 
whether they had ever used any oth- 
er milk compound than Hebe? 

Doctor Stimpson: I did not. I 
know some of them have occasionally 
used Hagle Brand, because there are 
isolated cases that seem to benefit 
from Eagle Brand when _ properly 
used in the hands of a doctor. 

Mr. Bryan: You are getting away 
from the question. You are arguing 
the case for the Hebe Co., we under- 
stand, whatever the reason is. 

Mr. Jackman: That is not a fair 
statement. 

Mr. Bryan: I ask you whether or 
not you are familiar with the fact 
there are perhaps half a dozen milk 
compounds on the market other than 
Hebe which consist, like Hebe, of 
condensed skimmed milk and vege- 
table oil without the cod liver oil 


You approve of 


vwhich, as you\say, makes S. M. A. 


a proper food? Did you know that or 


didn’t you? , 

Doctor Stimpson: No; I did not 
know that. : 

Mr. Bryan: So you did not ask 


these doctors whether any other milk 
compound than Hebe was being fed to 
babies? 

Doctor Stimpson: No; I did not. 

Mr. Bryan: I see. 

Doctor Stimpson: May i add, 
though, that if the composition of 
any of these other milk compounds 
was definitely known it is my opinion 
that I would be perfectly willing to 
use them for infant feeding provided 
I knew what was in it and what pro- 
portion was i 


and every food for babies has to have 


some additional food added to it. 


Senator McKinley: I think perhaps 
the time of the committee is too limit- 
ed to go into these side discussions. 

Mr. Bryan: I merely want to have 
that in the record, sir. That is all. 

Mr. Jackman: You referred to this 
milk and sugar as a compound when 
you. answered Mr. Bryan’s statement. 

Dr. Stimpson: I did ‘not understand 
that. i 

Mr. Jackman: You spoke of this 
Eagle brand, which consists of milk 
and sugar. You referred to that as a 
compound. rs 

Doctor Stimpson: It seems to me 
it is just as much of a compound as 
milk to which something else has 
been added. . 

Mr. Jackman: That is-all. 

Senator McKinley: Thank you. 
Mr. Jackman: Doctor Carlson, who 
is the professor of physiology at the 
University of Chicago. 


y 


We are not going to 


it, because, as I say, 
_ no food is a complete food for babies, 
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Lask, Mr. Bryan, if you desire 
Stimpson to remain here? 

. Bryan: I think not. ? 

. Jackman: Does the committee 
ire the doctor to stay here? 

enator McKinley: No. \ 
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octor Carlson: A. J. Carlson. I 
in Chicago, and I have been con- 
ted with the University of Chicago 
18 years and am professor of phy- 
ogy and director of the laboratory 
physiology. I have myself and 
ith my students done nutrition work 
mals, proteins, and the vita- 
es. 
Served two years in the Army as 
Jieutenant feolonel in the Sanitary 
orps, Division of Food and Nutri- 
; a year and a half of that time 
as abroad. After the armistice I 
assigned to the American Relief 
ninistration and under Hoover be- 
ume the first director of European 
d relief feeding work and outlined 
diets and picked the personnel 
instituted the child feeding “in 
| Yugoslavia, in Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia and 
and, and later, at the direction of 
oover, went to the field in those 
untries to investigate the nutrition 
ditions of the children and the 
equacy of the rations provided. 
. Chairman, I understand this 
VW prohibits in interstate commerce 
reparation of skimmed milk to 
has been added fat other than 
fat. Is that correct? 
Jackman: That is correct, if 
s in the semblance of milk. But 
u can put a little coloring like co- 
coa in under this bill, and it passes. 
Doctor Carlson: But the point is it 
] ents in interstate commerce a 
mpound of skimmed milk plus any 
her fat than butter fat, and the ar- 
ment for it is one of the danger of 
such a compound to public health, and 
he only danger, as I understand from 


ithe testimony that I have read, is lack 
of or a diminished amount in such a 
od of vitamine A. 
| Now, I would like to take up the 
public health aspects of the lack of 
his vitamine A. In the first place, 
my knowledge—and I think I know 
e literature pretty well on nutri- 
tion—and in my own observation, 
‘there is no recognized problem from 
the point of view of health of chil- 
Or adults in the United States 
y from lack of vitamine A. : 
is eye disease has been referred 
I do not know of any authentic 
of this eye disease, xerophthal- 
nm the United .States. Reports 
have been given in some places 
Tope and in the Orient. I want 
te this, however: In my inves- 
jon during six months in the war 
tated areas of Europe I saw all 
of malnutrition, thousands of 
8, due to inadequate quantity and 
y of proteins, but I saw not a 
igle case of xerophthalmia. 
ould like to state to the com- 
that it is not yet agreed among 
tists as to the relation of this 


( 


t when we make an artificial 
| free as we can make it of vita- 
A and feed it to rats and to 
@ other animals—dogs have also 
experimented on, although we 
0 experience with dogs—when 
d to rats these rats then begin 
© down.and fail to grow and a 
percentage of them develop 
eye disease and others do not, 
d they go from malnutrition to the 
of death with perfectly clear 
800d eyes. - 

ow, I am aware that Doctor Mc- 
um and others are firmly of the 
on that xerophthalmia is a dis- 
ue to lack of vitamine A, but in 
dgment—and I believe I have 


certain proportion of the experi- 
ntal animals do not develop this 
ease, although they go to the point 
eath from no apparent lack of 
itamine. - 
Second point I would want to 
8 this, that in such feeding ex- 
ts on rats, if we take the pro- 
i skimmed milk and feed all the 
that the rat requires for its 


aes iy 


disease to vitamine A. The fact - 
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normal nutrition without purifying 


' that protein or- casein—that is, we 


take the skimmed milk and precipi- 
tate the protein out ag a cheese 
and feed that skimmed-milk cheese 
to the rat—in all our experience in 
Chicago, it has been impossible to 
produce any deficiency either in 
growth or in evidence of disease of 
the eyes. 

I am perfectly aware - that there 
might be specimens of milk—winter 
milk, for example—that might not 
yield this, because it is well recog- 
nized, of course, that the milk varies 
in vitamine content according to the 
food of the cow or the mother, but 
in the milk that we have used it is 
necesSary to purify these caseins, by 
either an alcoholic extraction, not 
only once but twice and three or four 


times, so thoroughly does this vita~’ 


mine A cling to the protein; but so 
far as the rat is concerned, so abund- 
ant is*it in skimmed milk that it 
hangs to that protein of the skimmed 
milk. 

This committee needs no instruc- 
tions or suggestions from me, but I 
think we all will agree that no ques- 
tion of science igs settled by the ex- 
perience or experiments of any one 
Man or any one laboratory. I have 
read Doctor McCollum’s testimony 
and his experiments, and I do not be- 
lieve that they are adequate to settle 
the point of absence or grave defici- 
ency or vitamine B in this particular 
compound that he experimented on: 

Mr. Jackman: 
A, do you not? 

Doctor Carlson: Vitamine A. That 
is the only one concerned before us, 
because the other vitamine are not 
involved. 

We could make a comparable ex- 
periment. Suppose we took a milk or 
a butter rich in vitamines and then 
added just a sufficient amount of that 
milk to keep the rat in good nutyj- 
tive condition; then if you get a small 
amount of fresh milk, winter milk, if 
you please, or even summer milk of 
a bran-fed cow, and that same milk 
which had- three or four: times less 
vitamines than the original, and add- 
ed the same quantity of milk, obvi- 
ously those rats would show defi- 
ciency, although they got pure fresh 
milk. 

Speaking as a scientist and as a 
person who is primarily interested in 
public health—that is my prime con- 
sideration; there is not any individual 
concern, small or large, that should 
stand in the way of a real public 
health measure, but I am going to 
point_out to you in a minute, in my 
judgment, that this bill is detrimental 
to public health. 

What I was going to say is this: 
The-Congress here has two sources 
of impartial and independent infor- 
mation. One is the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, which is an official 
advisory body to the Government on 
scientific questions; the other is your 
own Bureau of Chemistry in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. If the re- 
port of this committee on this bill 
should in any way be swayed by Doc- 
tor McCollum’s experiments, I think 
it is fair to state that these should 
be repeated and confirmed by at least 
two or three independent laboratories, 
and that could be done either under 
the National Academy of Sciences or 
under the direction of the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. Done either way or by 
both, Congress would be well advised, 
and I believe scientists and the gen- 
eral public would accept the results. 

I stated a minute ago that from my 
point of view—and I might say here 
that I have never appeared before a 
legislature or any court for any pri- 
vate corporation whatever, but I have 
helped the Federal Government in 
certain lines in the enforcement of 
the pure food law—I beg to make the 
point here that there is present. in 
this country, I think, a vitamine hys- 
teria, and the press and others are 
catering to the popular notion that 
when you have taken the cream out of 
milk then you have taken most of the 
nutritive value out of milk. That is, 
unfortunately, a common notion, so 
common that we speak of skimming 
the cream out of this, that, and the 
other thing, and when you have taken 
the cream out of the business you 


You mean yitamine 


have done the business to death. That 
is merely an application of the com- 
mon superstition. a 

It is a well-established fact that 
all scientists and dieticians will. agree 
with me on, that proteins in the milk 
are as important, if not more import- 
ant, than the fats, and the proteing in 
the milk are what are known as com- 
plete, adequate proteins. 


I take it that any law which would 
hamper the saving of this enormous 
amount of perfectly splendid protein 
in the milk and hamper the use of 
that for human food is detrimental to 
the public health. 


I was informed by a big casein 
manufacturer a year ago that casein, 
which is the milk protein, goes into 
the industries to make buttos and 
other things, paints and varnishes, in 
the country to the extent of about 
five pounds per capita per year. Now, 
that is detyimental, gentlemen, to the 
public health. : 

Of course, we all agree that if the 
milk can be gotten to the consumer 
and consumed fresh it is the ideal 
thing, but where this can not be done 
profitably commercially, where we 
have to rely on canning or condensing 
in various ways, obviously the thing 
to do from the point of view of 
statesmanship, if we are actually 
actuated by the feeling of health wel- 
fare of the Nation as a whole, is not 
to cut short the possibility of extend- 
ing the use of skimmed milk but to 
actually look toward a better way of 
getting it to the table of the human 
being. 

I believe those are the main points 
that I want to make, namely, that 
there is no problem of vitamine A 
deficiency in this country to-day, so 
far as I know, so far as recognized. 
There are other nutritional problems, 
to be sure, under-nutrition in quality 
and quantity in other directions, 
partly due to ignorance and partly 
due to poverty. We all agree that 
skimmed milk contains no deleterious 
ingredients. It contains several very 
excellent ingredients—the perfect 
proteins, casein, and lacalbumen and 
salts—and that the bill, based partly 
on incomplete and inaccurate experi- 
ments, will not, in my judgment, pass, 
particularly since it will hamper the 
desirable aim of all nutrition experts 
and all those who really look at the 
public health from a broad _ states- 
manship standpoint. It will hamper 
the education of the public in the pro- 
per nutritive value of skimmed milk. 

Mr. Jackman—Do you want to ask 
any questions, Mr. Bryan? 

Mr. Bryan—No questions. 

Mr. Jackman—Thank you, Doctor. 

Senator Ladd—I want to clear up a 
few points in my own mind, Doctor. 
I infer from your statement that you 
feel that the question of the vitamine 


~A has been overemphasized? 


Doctor Carlson—Not only vitamine 
A, Doctor Ladd, but all of them; and 
the unscrupulous commercial people 
are trading now on that hysteria, and 
no one knows better about that than 
Doctor McCollum, who has’ shown 
that many of their products are noth- 
ing but fakes. It has been 
emphasized in this way, that unless 
poverty or ignorance prevent a varied 
diet vitamine A is so universally dis- 
tributed in large amounts and in 
small amounts in many of our com- 
mon foods that there is no vitamine 
A problem. 

Senator Ladd.—Of course, so far as 
the infant is concerned, they only 
have a single food? 

Doctor Carlson—Yes and no. That 
again depends, of course, on the purse 
of the parents or on the amount of 
knowledge of the parents. 

ruit juices, I think, in the best in- 
fant dietaries are started very early. 
And, again, I might say, Doctor Ladd, 
that all fruit containg a great deal of 
vitamine A. 

Senator Ladd—That is what I want- 
ed to get at. 

Doctor Carlson—Yes; it does. May 
I supplement my answer to your first 
question? 

Senator Ladd—Yes. 

Doctor Carlson—This is something 
that has not yet been reported. If we 
examine the urine of people fed on 
the ordinary diets there is abundance 
of vitamine A in the urine, so that 


you can feed a rat on an absolutely 
vitamine A free diet and add an alco- 
hal and ether extract of human 
urine and he would thrive splendidly. 
That, in my judgment, means that we 
are getting so much vitamine in our 
ordinary varied diet that it runs over, 
spills over, as it were, into the urine, 


‘because if a person goes on a period - 


of absolute fasting, taking nothing 
but water, then vitamine A nearly 
completely disappears from the urine. 

Senator Ladd—My other question 
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was: Do I understand that after the 
fat has been removed from the milk 
there still remains a sufficient quan- 
tity of vitamine A? 

Doctor Carlson—That answer will 
have to be qualified. Answered first 
on the basis of our own experience 
with rats—we have had no experience 
on this with human beings—there is 
not only enough vitamine A in skim- 
med milk for the rat, if it is given 
the whole skimmed milk—the skim- 
med milk which we have worked with, 
which is centrifuge skimmed milk— 
but you can precipitate the protein, 
the casein, the cheese, throw the rest 
away, and add to the diet from 12 to 
18 per cent of that casein and the rat 
goes on growing. 

And we have had this experience, 
Doctor Ladd, that we have washed 
this casein twice with ether and alco- 
hol, but there was still enough of it 
there to prevent us from getting the 
deficiency we were looking for. But 
that is with a rat. 

Senator Ladd—There was another 
point that was a little clouded—not in 
your testimony. I was not here at 
the close of the other testimony. What 
ig the effect of the heating of the 
milk to condense it on vitamine A? 


Doctor Carlson—I. had intended to 
touch that point in my original state- 
ment. Heating itself-appears to have 
only slight effect in destroying the 
vitamine, but heating plus air, if air 
is present, leads to oxidation, and the 
higher the heat the more rapid the 
destruction, or, the longer the heat 
the more rapid destruction. 


Since you raise that question, Doc- 
tor Ladd, I would like to say that 
there is a discrepancy between the 
testimony of the Hebe people and the 
experiments of Doctor McCollum. The 
Hebe people last week, when Mr. Mc- 
Kee conferred with me—and they had 
given the testimony here—Mr. Mc- 
Kee said that the method of prepara- 
tion so far as heat, duration of heat, 
etc., and steam, etc., of Carnation 
condensed milk— 

Mr. Jackman 
porated milk. 

Doctor Carlson—Carnation evapor- 
ated milk and Hebe is the same so 
far as heat, duration of heat, is con- 
cerned. Now, if that is the case and 
they started with the same sample of 
milk containing the same amount of 
vitamine, there should be about half 
as much vitamine A in Hebe as in’ 
Carnation evaporated milk. 2 
But here comes in, of course, an- 

other factor of age. ‘There is some 
deterinoration by age, and is probably 
‘would be more valuable from the 
point of view of the public health, Mr. 
Chairman, to have the date of can- 
ning on the can. 

Senator Ladd—One. other point that 
has not been brought out, I want to 
get a little evidence or information 
on. What with regard to the relative 
values of the two fats, butter fat and 
coconut oil, if that is the one that is 
generally used? That has not been 
touched on thus far, when I have been 
in the room. Perhaps it was when I 
was out. 

Doctor Carlson—That is a_ very 
dificult question to answer, Doctor 
Ladd, but so far as I know it can only 
be answered in part on the basis of 
experiments, and those experiments 
are too short to be absolutely con- 
clusive. Now, one can see—and it 
has been done in our own Bureau of 
Chemistry in the Department of Agri- 
culture here by Dr. Longworth; he 
has fed coconut fat—and that is that 
it is 97 per cent, or around there, 
practically completely digested and 
absorbed. So far as the energy value 
or calorie value of the two, they are 
about the same. There is no differ- 
ence there, and you can see, then, so 
far as digestability is concerned it is 
the same. But the scientists are get- 

: ting mighty careful nowadays about 
saying that this food is equal to that 
in nutrition, because we do not know, 
apparently, the chemistry of all the 
constituents in the food. 

Senator Ladd—Butter fat contains 
about 12% per cent of volatile fatty 
acids. 

Doctor Carlson—Yes. 

Senator Ladd—What percentage is 
contained in the coconut-oil fat? 

Doctor Carlson—I am not compe- 


(interposing)—Hva- 
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tent to answer that. I have made no 
analysis of the coconut fat. I answer- 
ed it from the point of view of utiliza- 
tion in the body. : 

Senator Ladd—Do the vegetable 
fats as a rule contain very much of 
volatile fatty acids? 

Doctor Carlson—Not as a rule; no. 

Senator Ladd—And is it your judg- 
ment or opinion that the volatile 
fatty acids in the butter fat serve any 
useful purpose in nutrition? 

Doctor Carlson—So far as I know, 
Doctor Ladd, all the fatty acids are 
utilized almost completely in the 
healthy individual, both in oxidation 
to yield energy and in reconstructing 
the fat molecules to build up their 
own body fat. We have fats of vari- 
ous compositions. in these ordinary 
fats and in the different kinds of ani- 


_mals, of course. 


Senator Ladd—There is a general 
feeling, is there not, that the volatile 
fatty acids in the milk fats do serve 
a useful “parpose, otherwise—we 
might put it this way—nature would 
not have placed them there. That 
might be one way of reasoning. What 
I want to do is to get your views be- 
fore this committee 

Doctor. Carlson—I would agree 
with you on that. They serve a use- 
ful purpose. There is no question 
about that, I think. 

Senator Ladd—And is the absence 
of them-in the other fats a detriment? 

Doctor Carlson—Now you are get- 
ting back to the original question. 

Senator Ladd—Yes. - 

Doctor Carlson—And I do not be- 
lieve, [Doctor Ladd, that ,we could 
settle that by any experiments on the 
rat or on any other animal except 
man, and I do not believe an experi- 
ment over three months or six months 
or even three years, would settle it. 
It has got to be a very long experi- 
ment, because things that -are detri- 
mental might not act in a few months’ 
experiment with a man. 

Senator Ladd—lIs it true that the 
milk of all mammalia contains vola- 
tile fatty acids? 

Doctor Carlson—So far as I know 
that is correct, although the fats vary 
and the proteins. There ig a great 
difference in the ingredients. In other 
words, there is as great difference in 
the milk of the different mammalia as 
in the blood of the different mam- 
malia. No one knows that better than 
you, Doctor. ; % 

Senator Ladd—I think that clears 
up the points I wanted to get your 
views on in the record. 

Senator Kendrick—Doctor, you 
spoke of relief work in the different 
countries of Europe a little while ago. 
Were all your supplies of foodstuffs 
drawn from our own country and 
shipped over to Burope? 

Doctor Carlson—Yes, sir; the ma- 
terials that could not be gotten there. 
Now, where we could get fresh vege- 
tables and cereals we did not import 
them. 

Senator Kendrick—Do you recall 
whether or not you used any of this 
preparation, either condensed milk or 
this Hebe brand? 

Doctor Carlson—We used plenty of 
condensed milk, because that was one 
of the big items for undernourished 
children. We used plenty of con- 
densed milk, but to my knowledge not 
a can of Hebe, and if I had heard of 
Hebe at the time—I never had heard 
of Hebe until last week—I certainly 
would not have put it on the ration, 
and I would never have put con- 
densed milk on the ration, sir, Yieek 
could have gotten fresh milk, but 
there was the question of doing the 
best one could with the things avail- 
able under almost impossible condi- 
tions. 

Senator Ladd—I think you ought to 
make clear one point there. You say 
if you had known of Hebe you would 
not have put it on the ration. I want 
you to make that statement a little 
clearer by giving your reason. 

Doctor Carlson—My reason is that 
if I had known of Hebe and the state- 
ments in the testimony of the differ- 
ence in price, the cheaper price would 
not have influenced me. I would have 
put in the condensed milk containing 
the high vitamine A content on the 
chance that they were on the ragged 

edge over there on vitamines. 


Senator Kendrick—In other words, 
your idea would have been that the 
difference in cost would not justify 
you in using the article containing 
less nutrition? a : 

\ Doctor Carlson—Less nutrition in— 

Senator Kendrick (interposing)— 
You would have preferred to have 
taken the better quality? 

Doctor Carlson—I would. 

Senator Ladd—Taking the product 
et eS know by experience was 
safe? 


Doctor Carlson—Absolutely; but 
the question did not come up. 
Mr. Jackman—When you _ speak 


about using condensed milk over 
there, we know condensed milk in 
trade as a milk containing sugar and 
we know evaporated milk as a milk 
from which the water has been ex- 
tracted and containing_no sugar. Did 
you use evaporated milk or condensed 
milk? = re 

Doctor Carlson—We used evapor- 
ated milk whenever available, sir, I 
am glad to have that correction 
made; but sometimes in order to 
throw things in fast we used Army- 
supplies over there that were avail- 
able, and the fact is, gentlemen, when 
you come to wholesale starvation like 
that you can not stop on these things. 


You have got to throw in whatever is 


available at the time. 

Mr. Jackman—That is, you have got 
to fill them up? ; 

Doctor Carlson—yYes. It is largely 
a question of general starvation from 
lack of energy and lack of protein, 
and I saw no single case of a distinct 
vitamine A deficiency. There was 
plenty of rickets, but I think it is 
already in the testimony, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the relation of vitamine A 
to rickets is absolutely an open ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Jackman—Has cane sugar the 
vitamines in it, or beet sugar? 

Doctor Carlson—I have never ex- 
perimented with the sugar, but my in- 
formation is to the effect that per- 
fectly pure sugars do not have them; 


that the sirup from which it is made- 


has them, but 
lost. 
But here again one must qualify 


in the refining it is 
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his statement, because the ‘substan 
is not chemically identified. We - 
it only by its effects on animals; ‘but. 
when it comes to small quantities it 
is very difficult to say whether it is 
present or absent, because this is 
peculiar fact, that if you take s 
rats of the same litter, the same age, 
of the same inheritance, and put th 
on exactly the same deficient d 
they do not show deficiency to t 
same degree. 
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to us, not “There has, 
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great power here”?—Ruskin. 
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FOR SALE 


Two sons of Sensation, whose 
produced 1250 lbs. butter from 30, 
lbs. milk; one from a 31.40 ‘lb. d 
and the other from a daughter of = 
cow that made 17 lbs. as a junior t 
year old. : cs 

A son of King Ona, Jr., whose 
nee 31:55 butter in seven days and 1 

S.cin 


a first calf two years old and m 
60 lbs. per day. Seen ss 
These calves were born in No 
ber, are good individuals and Vv 
marked, and are priced very re 


able. ee 
SUNNYBROOK FARM mare 
w. S. Crow, Andover, O. 
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E most persistent question 
in the minds of hundreds of 
| thousands of young men to- 
day is: ‘What shall I do 
with my life?’ In high 

schools and colleges, in 
es and factories, on farms, in city 
mes, in rooming houses, on rail- 
id trains—everywhere young men 
asking themselves this question. 
occurs in thought a dozen times a 
reek, or perhaps as often every day. 
takes these forms: 


Vhere can I get a job? A Péter 
? What do I like to do? How can 
nge to do what I enjoy? How 
| I make the best living? Or a bet- 
ving? What sort am I, and what 
ork should I choose? Where 
fit-into the great scheme of 
What business or profession 
ig to take me, or am I going to 
? Where will I amount to most 
life? How can I forge ahead 
ne of work, and achieve suc- 
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| business of living, to find the 
where we can swing our arms 
our minds, and breathe deeply 
pee of satisfaction that comes 
ecomplishment. Wages and 
ies and income are not the sole 
: ce of success, but neither are 
incidental. They deserve con- 

, and I am going to talk of 
portant elements of what 
career”, or a “life work”. 


eeetne you all to enter it, But 


of you, it offers a real chance to 

ad rapidly in a work’ which is 
need of. good men. Reduced 
elements, the situation is that 


fill them. By | marketing, I 
Be whole complicated process 
ch grain, live stock, fruits and 
airy products, poultry 
cotton and other produce, 
m the waadar to the town or 


mee the consumer, 


Tr exp 
ites or distributing 
roducts, es pa ceeniaee a 
oti : 


e belief that for a certain num- 


‘men than tha “are” trained 


marketing. 


xport. I am'talk-— 
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ing, selection of seed, breeding, feed- 
ing, fertilization, crop rotation, com- 
bating of pests and diseases, and sim- 
ilar production problems. These are 
still essential, and there is need for 
even more progress in scientific pro- 
duction work. But without lessening 
attention to means of increasing the 
yield, the whole industry of agricul- 


ture is now turning its attention to 


problems of marketing. Two blades 
now grow where one grew before, and 
it is important that both blades be 
sold to best advantage. The farmer, 
individually, and in organizations, has 
become more than a grower of food- 
stuffs for the nation. He is a busi- 
ness man, with an eye on the market- 
ing of his stuff, and a growing sense 
of the importance of knowing the 
methods by which his products are 
distributed to consumers. 


This opens up a great new field of 
interest and activity—the marketing 
field—where scientific methods must 
be applied and improved or developed. 
It is the field where economic or 
business rules govern, where know- 
ledge of fertilization and better breed- 
ing and other means of swelling the 
crop is of less importance than fam- 
iliarity with the subjects of when to 
sell, how to sell, where to sell, how to 
ship, how to borrow, how to pack? The 
successful marketing man must know 
about standardization of farm pro- 
ducts, storage methods, car supply, 
financing the movement, making full 
use of the banks, market prices, in- 
fluences which raise or depress them. 
He ought to know how to organize 
and operate successfully a co-oper- 
ative marketing association. He must 
know what happens to the grain, or 
the stock, or fruits, after they leave 
the farm, in order to act intelligently 
or to guess with full enlightenment, 
and not in the haphazard manner so 
common in the past. 


To get a clearer picture of the im- 
portance of this marketing field, see 


what has been happening in agricul- 


Formerly 
meetings 


ture in the last five years. 
all discussion at farmers’ 


centered about crop production; now 


the major topic of consideration is 
This is the key-stone of 
the future development program of 


practically every organization of agri- 


cultural producers in the United 
States.. Many declare that on success- 


ful organization of marketing agen- 


cies their associations will stand or 
fall. In 1800 counties, located in every 


state, county agricultural agents have 


been pressed to advise and guide their 
constituents in marketing organiza- 


_ tion. Farm Bureaus in a number of 
States are engaging business 


man- 


oe 


€ 


agers to do this work. Look over a 
dozen leading agricultural journals, 
and ycu will see that marketing forms 
the subject of an increasingly large 
number of articles. Scan the daily 
papers, and you will see that business 
and industrial leaders of the nation 
are taking a deep interest in means 
of improving the condition of agricul- 
ture, and that most talk in terms of 
better marketing facilities. On all 
sides, the talk is of marketing. This 
is the new atmosphere in the industry 
of agriculture today, 


What does all this mean to the man 
who is choosing a career, or who is 
casting about for the best contribu- 
tion to the prosperity of farming? 
Where are the openings? Here are a 
few of them: 


Fifty thousand co-operative asso- 
ciations of agricultural producers 
exist in the United States today, and 
most are of sufficient size to need 
trained managers. Many require a 
managerial staff. There is rapidly in- 
creasing evidence that these associa- 
tions want paid managers who have 
the best interests of agriculture at 
heart and who also have had experi- 
ence or its equivalent, special train- 
ing, in the business of marketing. 
This is especially true of groups mar- 
keting fruits and vegetables, poultry 
and eggs, and dairy products. It is 
difficult to state accurately the range 
of salaries, but there is a marked 
tendency to hire high-grade men and 
pay them adequate salaries, on the 
assumption that good management is 
good company. 

Consider the cooperative grain ele- 
vators. There are 5000 of them in the 
United States, and one of the biggest 
problems faced by their boards of 
directors is to find men who have 
sufficient knowledge of business meth- 
ods in the handling of grain to be 
able to compete’ successfully with 
privately _managed elevators. Simi- 
larly, private elevators are inclined 
to employ men who have had special 
training in grain marketing, believing 
that they will make more rapid pro- 
gress upward through the organiza- 
tion. : 

“County business managers” are 
being employed by farm bureaus in 
some states, to carry on the co-oper- 
ative organization and promotion 
work of the bureaus, and the exten- 
sion of this plan will be rapid within 
the next year. Many agricultural 
leaders believe that within five years 
practically every one of the 2000 or- 
ganized counties in the United States 
will have not only one, but a staff of 
managers, to look after the marketing 
interests of farmers. A farm bureau 
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in northern Indiana recently an- 
nounced that in employing a manager 
it would insist that he be engaged in 
the study of marketing. 


Paid secretaries, with organization 
and managerial ability, are now being 
sought by farm bureaus in several 
states. The state secretary of one 
farm bureau recently stated that the 
greatest need of the farm bureau 
movement was for men with “busi- 
ness heads” and knowledge of mar- 
keting, around whom to build the 
bureaus. 


Big federations of -co- -operatives, 
and farmers’ associations all over thea 
country, in looking for organization 
and administrative men, give prefer- 
ence to those who know something 
about the principles and practices of 
marketing. A practical knowledge of 
marketing is rapidly becoming essen- 
tial for teachers of agriculture, far- 
mer members or directors of co-oper- 
atives, individual producers who mer- 
chandise their own products, county 
agents who are advisors and leaders 
in their communities, and for young 
men who are employed in various 
kinds of private marketing companies 
and who want to work up through the 
business. 

Most public men foresee in the next 
few years a great awakening of in- 
terest in problems of more efficient 
distribution of farm products. The 


_business of marketing, with all its 


ramifications, will take on a new 
significance and dignity, and the in- 
evitable results of this will be a gen- 
eral demand for men with training 
and ideas and perspective. 


Because marketing is so compli- 
cated, it requires a wide range of 
knowledge. If you plan to go into 
this work, you must know the funda- 
mental laws of economics, applicable 
to any business. In addition, you 


_ Must understand the working methods 


already prevailing in marketing sys- 
tems, in order to use them to best 
advantage, and to improve them for 
your own purposes. You can not 
sweep aside existing agencies or 
methods at will and substitute ardor 
for knowledge. You must play ac- 
cording to the rules, although when 
you know the game, you may change 
the rules. But first, you must know 
the HOW, WHY, WHEN, WHERE and 
WHAT of marketing. 


General knowledge is not sufficient. 
It is important to know just how to 
get money from the bank, how to or- 
ganize your business so that it has 
credit, how the banking machinery 
works, how the city markets operate, 
how to judge the future market for 


nal 
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your commodity, how to’ work closely 
with the railroads, how to resort to 
effective advertising when you need it, 
how to adjust the crops to fit pros- 
pective market conditions, how to 
match wits with shrewd buyers and 
hold your own, how to figure nicely 
on storage costs for guidance as to 
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when and where to sell. These are 
only suggestive. There are a-thous- 
and other practical, every-day prob- 
lems or “tricks of the trade” with 
which you, as a marketing specialist, 
must be equipped to deal. 

In a year from now there will be 
innumerable openings for young men 


with market ee “The appeal " reporte they 


which I make to you today is to look — 
into this field with - care, and deter-— 
mine whether you are to be among 


the foresighted ones who will be lead- <6. 


ers in the work. I shall be glad to 
help you Horicn as in any way pos- 
-Sible. 


The Demands of Local Cream Markets « 


NY members of the D. C. S. 

Company will be surprised 

to learn that milk produc- 

tion in our territory will 

not satisfy demands of our 

local cream markets, but it 
is a fact that the total production of 
milk in our territory is insufficient to 
furnish the requirements for fluid 
milk and cream. During the course 
of a year, large quantities of cream 
are purchased from dairy sections 
hundreds of miles from D. C. S. Com- 
pany territory and in some respects 
is a great disadvantage to us. 


Upon those who fall the duties of 
selling milk for members of the or- 
ganization rests a duty much more 
complicated. than the average indi- 
vidual can possibly comprehend. 


It may not be possible to outline 
this situation fully in this article, but 
to those who desire to secure a more 
clear vision of the milk selling prob- 
jem confronting the Board of Direct- 
ors, the statements herein will prove 
of value. 

Last May when we started the pool- 
ing plan we were entirely unfamiliar 
with our true conditions. We did not 
know the extent of local supply. That 
is, we did not know from month to 
month what quantity of milk would 
be offered by members and neither 
did we know what proportion of this 
supply would be consumed in fluid 
form. We did not know what quan- 
tity might be absorbed by ice cream 
or local cream sales. In reality our 
information was lacking in forming 
opinions as to what we ought to do to 
bring the greatest benefits for our- 
selves. These weaknesses were rec- 
ognized by those who were attempt- 
ing each month to bargain for pro- 
ducers and one of the greatest in- 
fluences causing adoption of the pool- 
ing plan was its ability to bring the 
real marketing situation out in the 
open. 2 

Hight months of operation has 
brought a world of valuable informa- 
tion, causing a reversal of policies in 
many respects which have and. will 
continue to-improve our marketing 
position and the net return to milk 
producers. 


important change has 
local cream 


The most 
been in respect to 
markets. — 

Here is what we have found: A 
great number of dealers with exten- 
sive cream trade had most entirely 
abandoned the purchase of milk lo- 
cally to meet their cream require- 
ments and were purchasing cream 
from other dairy sections because 
they could do so more advantageously. 
One dealer we have in mind who pur- 
chases large quantities of milk has 
been buying cream in the open mar- 
ket in quantities which would have 


doubled our sales of whole milk to ~ 


him had he depended upon us to fur- 
nish milk for both fluid and cream 
requirements. To a greater or lesser 
extent this applied to most of the 
dealers who buy our products. 


The reason for this rested in their 
ability to buy cream more cheaply 
from other districts than from us. 


We may inquire how this was pos- 
sible. The answer is in that competi- 
tion between dairy producing dis- 
tricts for cream markets is much 
greater developed than competition 
for fluid milk trade because of the 
nature of the product. The equiva- 
lent of a thousand pounds of cream 
can be transported from. Chicago to 
Pittsburgh, refrigerated in car-load 
lots at a cost of sixty-five cents. If 
an attempt was made ‘to transport 
the whole milk, the cost would be 


nearly nine times as great. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if a creamery owner in- 
the great dairy districts five or Six 
hundred miles west of Pittsburgh can 
buy milk at ten cents per hundred 
less than Pittsburgh country plant 
owners, it is possible for them to 
offer cream f. o, b. Pittsburgh as 
cheaply as the men who buy our milk. 

With whole milk sales this is not 
possible for transportation is probibi- 
tive and it would be impractical from 
the standpoint of providing a product 
fresh and wholesome. 


Heretofore, the milk supply of our 
producers has been lumped off with a 
flat price for all the milk regardless 
of its final outlet. Prior to the time 
the producers became organized, the_ 
same system prevailed, but it made 
little difference to the buyers at that 
time for they set the price and rec- 
ords show the monthly price was ap- 
proximately the value of milk based 
on the cream market and for all the 
milk. Since producers have organized 
they have been gradually driving the 
average price received by them for 
the total: supply above the cream 
market, and as a result, a large num- 
ber of buyers have reduced or totally 
abandoned milk purchases in our ter- 
ritory for cream purposes. Their sup- 
ply of cream has been purchased 
from outside territory at a consider- 
able saving in. many instances. 


This tendency to lose our second 
best market outlet has been piling up 
a surplus gradually until it reached 
a point last spring and summer when 
buyers of our milk were obliged to 
look for a market outside our dis- 
trict in order to unload some of their 
purchases. During last May and June 
there were many car loads of cream 
shipped further east and sold at less 
than cost by our dealers, and at the 
same time large quantities were com- 
ing into our markets from points 
west and sold at higher prices than 
our cream surplus had to be unload- 
ed at. 


This condition was netine but a re- 
sult of a one-price selling plan which 
carried too high a cost to the cream 
trade. Last summer when the Wheel- 
ing district was swimming in milk, 
Mr. Abersold, a milk dealer, reported 
to us he was buying cream from a 
western point. In Pittsburgh, the 
Zeuger Milk Company reported the 
same thing and submitted figures to 
show that in spite of the seemingly 
low price the D. C. 8S. Co. carried on 


"Class II milk last May and June, that 


he was able. to buy cream of good 
quality from outside. sources on as 
favorable terms as we were selling to 
dealers. Several manufacturers. of 
ice cream in our territory do not buy 
a pound of milk or cream from-us and 
give as-their reason they can save 
money by securing their supply in the 


open market at prevailing cream 
prices. 
Under a one price plan, it is im- 


possible to arrange a price which is. 
fitted to both the cream and whole 
milk trades. It will either result in 


a price under the real value of whole: 


milk in the market or be one above 


the point to encourage consumption ~ 
of surplus to the fullest extent in the © 
most desirable cream market. 


A fair illustration of this is shown 
in our prices of last month. We had — 
no difficulty in securing $2.85 per 
hundred for Class I milk, but all buy- 


ers complained of having to pay $2.65 


per hundred for Class II milk. Cream 
was available to them from distant 
points at a lesser price. Had the or- 
ganization attempted a flat price for 
the month the result would have been 
a price of not more than $2.65 for any 


would have been the most the organi- 
zation could have anticipated for all 
the milk on a flat price. 

The pooling plan has to a great ex- 
tent corrected or rather strengthened 
our position in the matter ef com- 


manding local cream markets first. 


Creamery concerns operating outside 
our territory and who had been suc- 
cessful in securing very desirable 
cream trade from us during past ~ 
years are now finding a less easy 
task. Much of their trade has been 
lost to buyers of local milk and if the 
pooling plan continues it is only a 
question of time until all desirable 
cream trade will first be satisfied 
from local sources and outside dairy | 
districts will have to be content with 
such trade as may be the least desir- 
able or as local supply is unable to 
furnish. 


-If this matter is handled- wisely Dy - 


the D.C. S. Company it will be found — 


we can dispose of our entire supply — 
during the year in Classes I and II, 
and no part of the milk will have to 
depend upon being made into butter. 
At least such quantity will be most 
negligible. a 


‘LOCAL SHIPPERS TURNED 
OUT OF MARKET 


During the month of January a 


number of shippers sending to milk 
dealers who refused to join the pool- 
ing plan found they had been turned 
down and out of the market. This is 
the usual thing to happen each year. 
It always has happened to producers 
sending milk to dealers who refuse to 
co-operate with the organization 2 
probably will continue to be true. 


Often local shippers have reported 
to us that their dealer had always 
treated them fairly, taking all the 
milk, paying the price, etc., and they 
could hardly believe the dealer would 
resort to practices of the kind we 
charged. Many of these same pro- 


_ ducers have later had to come to us 


and admit their turn had arrived. 


Last fall a certain producer came 
into the office and said he wanted te 
change from a dealer who had been 
co-operating with us and start ship- 
ping to a dealer in Carnegie. He said 
the Carnegie dealer had pledged him- 
self to take care of **~ shipments and 
provide a regular market, also pay- _ 
ing an extra price. We advised him — 
that this offer would not last and that 
as soon as the shortage -was over he 
would likely find himself out of a 
place to ship. 
ment was better and changed. - 
about four months he was back i 
have the D. C. S. Company take care 
of him. sf 
The foloirine list of shippers have 


placed with Rieck-MeJunkin. 
portion, or we can safely say $2.65 


‘Renfrew, selling to Kruth — “Bros 
Sharpsburgh, placed - with aigek 
-Junkin. 


_Junkin. 


‘buggies and wagons. Shafts, bot 


He thought his judg. 


—The National Printer : 


: _ PRINTERS, RULERS” 
. and BOOK- BINDERS — 


out during Ja 
others will follo iene 
Ira Beahm of. Ey ns ‘City, 
Ww. Lutz, placed with 
Groves. : 


with  Rieck-McJunkin. 
- R. Hardt of Gibson 
WwW. Lutz, placed with Rieck- 
SG ata Wagener & Son of 
selling to Miller Bros., , 


“J. A. Humes of Mars, A. Oke Ro 
baugh of Valencia and J. B. Dodd 


Harry Bee of Fighty-four, sel 
to V. H. Schultz, Tome steae, oka ed 
with Hermes Groves. = os : 

Robert Taylor of Evans Cit: 
plied for a change in selling beca 
of difficulty Overs Deets wit 
-C. Blackburn. — a 

C. Hayes Pease - of “Washingt 
turned down by Wilson of Washin 
ton. Placed with Hermes Groves 

A. A. Muntz of. Mars, ‘selling t 
Croneweth, eee with | Rad 


Mrs. Mary Preseone aioe 
selling to J. W. ‘Minnich, Rice Ww 
Rieck-McJunkin. - “ - 3 


WHEELING DISTRICT 


Three more dealers in the Thee 
‘district have signed pooling contr 
and indications are several others 
on the verge of doing ‘so. Produ 
are becoming mere. determined in 
ing thru with their’ fight ‘successf 
and which is having beneficial effer 


‘Orthopedic Appliances, Abdominal St 


ports, Shoulder Braces, 
Lifts, Seem int Corsets, 


Adjustab 


¥ 


Notice to eo 
Buggy Owners 


We have a fine line 
and light wagon wheels, axl 
fifth wheels and irons of all kin 


and light, buggy bodies, 
springs at reasonable pric 
ond-hand vans, one heavy: 
one closed cab for two ; 
Truck. We also build specia 
bodies of all kinds. We cut do 
truck wheels to pneumatics, Cc i 
nish all kinds of new truck whe 
Buggys and wagons repaired 
painted. Springs for 2 to 5 to 
at very low prices. 
Give us a call when in to mal 
for yourself. Can sarees a 
rubber buggy RENERS % 


’ 
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T has been a long time since 
I have asked for any space 
in the Price Reporter, but I 
felt that every stockholder 
= should have the benefit of 

what has happened within 
e last few weeks-and if I am able 
make plain, then I believe the read- 
rs can decide for themselves how 
lecessary it is that they stand firmly 
y their organization at this time. 


Pine cy . 


You ‘will recall the troubles we 
passed through one year ago when 
he surplus question forced us to call 
a special meeting of the Advisory 
Council, and as you know this body 
of men has always been very careful 
0 not decide on a policy without giv- 
ng it considerable thought: The re- 
ult of which has been that the D. C. 


ard but each move has seemed to 
etter protect the interests of its 
members. «© 


At this special meeting January 30, 
1922, they adopted an emergency plan 
nd asked each and every stockholder 
0 keep at home one day’s milk per 
reek. It is hardly necessary to use 
ce and time to tell you what this 
eloped, but we would just mention 
a few words that it proved to us 
t many buyers had taken advant- 
of the wide spread which had ex- 
isted on the different markets and in- 
tead of handling milk enough so they 
Would be safe at nearly all times, 
hey either turned down shippers or 

ised to take on any milk so that 
then the demand came’to keep home 
ne day’s milk these buyers were 
short. 


is proved conclusively that some 
other method must be pursued in 
rder to make these fellows deal fair. 
-you know there was deep study 
ade of the different surplus or pool- 
lans until finally the D. C. S. Co. 
ed what is called today “The 


say that in many sections changes 
e being made from the so-called 
rplus Plans” and the Pittsburgh 
is being adopted. This plan was 
in operation in the Pittsburgh 
Strict May 1, 1922. Many of the 
7 refused to co-operate, in fact 
ost of the buyers who refused to co- 
te on the pooling plan were fel- 
that had always refused to co- 
te with the organization, and 
er buyers simply refused to place 
elves in position where they 
deal with facts. This, of course, 
lemanded in the Pooling Plan be- 
every buyer must sign his 
m the dotted line and make a 
affidavit on all reports given. 


S no surprise whatever to the 
| of Directors that sonie of these 
have decided to try to operate 


we could expect any plan to 
rted by that class of people 
time has come when we must 


in or cannot do or whether our 
anization stands for the purpose 
hich it was originally intended. 
ally is this true when you real- 
undoubtedly ninety per cent 
milk of your organization is 
handled by buyers who are rec- 
= your organization. 

ed not be construed as yet that 
visory Council or Board of Di- 
s feel that the plan is exactly 
t it would be a serious mis- 
fail to continue its use and 
ent to the point where we 
ssured that it is right or 


ry stockholder should read 

Mowing illustration carefully 
then express himself to the offi- 
of his local giving them the as- 
of his support regardless of 
er may be handling his milk 
‘present time, as time has 
s that our interests are 
are of when we co-operate 
neighbor dairymen, and you 
orry, because as long as 
an is operating you will 


Me tah f. 


u 


An Article Fro 


Co. has never taken a step back-_ 


burgh Plan” and it is only fair - 


endently and probably the pool- 
lan has been supported as liber- 


herefore we believe each — 


have a good market for your milk at 
any time. 

For instance—our last price confer- 
ence was held in October at which 
time the prices were agreed upon for 
Classes I and II milk. It was fur- 
ther understood that this price was 
to continue for a period of time just 


as long as market conditions would 


warrant and if necessary should even 
extend to the time when it might 


“seem to work a little hardship on 


some buyers. 
On the strength of this, many, buy- 


ers agreed to co-operate but again 
failed to follow. We passed through 


November without much complaint, 
but in December many dealers began 
to complain of the price and when a 
conference was refused for ‘that 
month -many of them-refused to com- 
ply with the contract they had signed 
in the pool. : 


Some of these fellows paid their 
shippers less than the average price 
that was paid through the pool. 
Others paid a price in between the 
average and that that they should 
have paid on Class I milk, but none 
of these fellows paid their portion 
into the pool. : 


In January we had about the same 
condition but many of the local ship- 
pers began to see the danger and 
came to our rescue by holding meet- 
ings and advising the office of the D. 
C. S. Co. that their dealer must either 
co-operate with the organization or 


‘they desired their milk placed with- 


buyers who would. This cleared up 
the trouble for that time. 


We passed on, until the latter part 
of January. Again the rumors for a 
Price Conference became so- numer- 
ous that it looked for a time as if we 
would be compelled to have a Price 
Conference on Saturday, Feb. 3, but 
when we again took up the records 
furnished through the pooling plan 
there were indications that the men 


We have been allotted $1,000,000.00 to loan on farms for 5, 7, or 10 years at 5%; or we can make you an 
AMORTIZATION LOAN ON A GOVERNMENT PLAN at 6% either for 30 or 33 years. 
tion now with our nearest director, whose name is given below, even if you do not need the money until next spring. 


“the consumer to pay. 
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who were co-operating might be 
working on a very close margin, but 
if the buyers were all in the pool as 
they should be there would be-no 
question other than we would have 
passed through February without any 
change on the different classes of 
milk. 


Inasmuch as the evidence’ in sight 
was not sufficient to warrant calling 
a price conference, this conference 
has not been called and in conclusion 
would say that now is the time that 
the D. C. S. Co. should have the sup- 
port of each and every one of its 
stockholders, because no matter what 
changes we may have to make in the 
future there must be no time lost in 
making plain to buyers of milk who 
are showing a disposition to not only 
refuse to co-operate but to destroy 
dairy organizations which you know 
has been the result in entirely too 
many markets through the lack of 
co-operation from the members. 


P. S. Brenneman 


AN UNFORTUNATE RESULT 


Fully fifty percent of milk retailed 
in Sharpsburg, Sharon and Farrell 
markets is sold by producers who 
peddle their product direct. Competi- 
tion and poor business judgment com- 
bined has resulted in milk being sold 
at from eight to twelve cents per 
quart, according to the willingness of 
In many in- 
stances the same party is selling milk 
at three or four different prices. The 
demoralized condition of the market 
keeps anyone from investing suffi- 
cient money in a milk plant as to pro- 
vide a real market to producers. 


Everyone admits they are living 
next door to the poor house and the 
consumer is demonstrating his re- 
gard for the product™ by using an 
average of one-eighth quart per day. 


Let us make your abstract. Quick service. 


A. N. LOOMIS 
President of the Jefferson Banking Co., 
Jefferson, Ohio 
S. T. CAUFFIELD 
of The Bloomfield Banking Co., 
North Bloomfield, Ohio 
B. A. RUSSELL 
Asst. Secy. and Treas., Western Reserve 
Farm Agency Co., North Bloomfield, Ohio 
D. A, AUSTIN 
Deputy Auditor Geauga County 
: Chardon, Ohio 
©. D. WILLIAMS 
Real Estate Broker, Spokane, O. 
HENRY HERBERT 
President of The First National Bank 
Newton Falls, Ohio 
DON MILLER : 
Real Estate Broker, Ravenna, Ohio 
H. E. RICE ; 
Treas. The Bloomfield Banking Co., 
North Bloomfield, Ohio 
- B. H. FRENCH ; 
V. P. The First National Bank, 
Garrettsville, Ohio 
GEO. H. PLATT ~ 
Vv. P. The Kinsman Banking Co. 
Kinsman, Qhio 


VAs Bs 


To the conservative investor we recommend the purchase of the 7 per cent Participating Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, now being offered. Full particulars mailed on request. 


The Western Reserve Mortgage & Abstract Company 


I. FP. HEACOCK 
Stock Broker, Alliance, 
S. A. SPARROW 
Manager Telling-Belle Vernon Milk Plants, 
Burton, Ohio 
MARK H, LIDDLE 
President The Farmers National Bank 
Canfield, Ohio 
J. D. SAMPSON 
Treasurer The Citizens Banking Co., 
Rock Oreek, Ohio 
A. H. VanVALKENBURG 
President the First National Bank, 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


Ohio 


3 F. H. CARNAHAN 
Cashier The Second National Bank 
Ravenna, Ohio 
R. M. WILLIAMS 
President The Western Reserve 
Agency Co., Warren, Ohio 
WARREN THOMAS 
Attorney, Law Firm, Thomas, Woodworth 
& Lee, Warren, Ohio 
Cc. B. WADE 
Thoroughbred Shorthorn Cattle Breeder, 
Orangeville, Ohio 
E. H. STEWART 
Real Estate Broker, Sharon, Pa. 
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VOIGHT BILL HELD 


IN COMMITTEE 


A united ‘effort is being made to 
have the Voight “oiled milk” Bill re- 
ported out of committee and ready 
for action of the Senate. There is 
little doubt that once this bill reaches 
the Senate the result will be a vic- 
tory.. Evidently an attempt has been 
made to keep it from being presented 
at this session. 


Here is your opportunity to insure 
against embarrassing errors in spelling, 
pronunciation and poor. choice of 
words. Know the meaning of puzzling 
war terms. Increase your efficiency, 
which results in power and success, 


WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL |: 


DICTIONARY is an all-know- 
ing teacher, a universal question 
answerer, made to meet your 
needs. It is in daily use by 
hundreds of thousands of suc- 
cessful men and women the world over. 
400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6009 II- 
lustrations, 12,000 Biographical En- 
tries. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
GRAND PRIZE, (Highes vard) 
anama-Pacific Exposition, 
REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 
WRITE for Specimen Pages. FREE 
Pocket Maps if you name this paper. 
G. & C. MERRIAM Co.,; 
Springfield, Mass., U. S.A. 


Make your applica- 


A. H. KENNEDY 


Real Estate Broker, Salem, Ohio 
JAY F. HATCH 
General Merchant, Cherry Valley, Ohio 


C. E. BIGALOW 


Farm Mgr., The Western Reserve Farm 
Agency ©Co., West Farmington, Ohio 


Cc. D. HIGHLAND 
Ford Dealer, Orwell, Ohio 
W. H. CROMWELL 


County Commissioner Geauga County, 
Parkman, Ohio 


J. B. PRICE 

Real Estate Broker, Cortland, Ohio 

Cc. E. STEVENS 
General Merchant, West Farmington; Ohio 

J. J. QUIGLEY 

President The Farmers Supply 
Columbiana, Ohio 
WESLEY M'AHAN 

Live Stock Dealer, Bristolville, Ohio 
R. G@. MAYHEW 


Mgr. The Mantua Farmers Supply Oo., 
Mantua, Ohio 


Co., 


WARREN, OHIO 
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Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 

Entered as second class matter, April 5, 1920, 

at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., under Act 
of Congress, March 3, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Published by 


THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 
SALES CO. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 
509 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Earl A. White, Editor and Bus. _Mer, 


Address all cduertisine gammnnicatone to 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter, Box 1, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Phone, Bell Main 811. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co- operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the general field of farm publications. 
Our members are urged to recognize this 
distinetion. 
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CAMPBELL NOMINATED FOR 
FEDERAL POSITION 


re 


Milo D. Campbell, President of the 
National Milk Producers Federation, 
has been nominated for representa- 
tive of agriculture on the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Mr. Campbell has been 
a most loyal supporter of the co- 
operative movement amongst dairy 
farmers and is well qualified for 
duties on the Reserve Board. 


AGAIN STARTING INTO HEAVY 
PRODUCTION SEASON 


We are again starting into the 
heavy production season and the 
month of: February will show a con- 
siderable increase in supply over that 
of November and December. From 
January to April it is quite a problem 
to move the increasing production be- 
cause of a drag in cream markets. 
Ice cream sales are at their lowest 
point during these months and buy- 
ers are reluctant to place any cream 
in storage during this time because 
it is generally of an inferior quality 
in comparison with cream obtainable 
when cows get into pasture. Milk 
prices work themselves up during the 
fall and their lowering is usually 
gradual and somewhat out of line 
with actual market conditions during 
this time of year because of an effort 
to prevent too drastic reductions to 
producers. Buyers, knowing milk 
prices will work te lower levels are 
not willing to store cream at this 
time of year. 


Skim milk products have been mov- 
ing fairly well and at prices allowing 
some return on skim milk. Some of 
the Pittsburgh buyers have been able 
to carry the Class II price charges 
during the past three or four months 
without much difficulty, but in the 
Youngstown and other of the smaller 
markets where dealers are not 
equipped for powdering or condens- 
ing, and were unable to take advant- 
age of the markets for skim milk 
products, they have no doubt suffered 
considerable loss at prices charged 
for Class II milk. 


In the D. C. S. Company territory, 
dairying during the months of Decem- 
ber, January and February has reach- 
ed a point not to be further encour- 
aged. If anything, less milk during 
these months will) strengthen our 
: Production figures 
covering the past four years show a 
tendency to change herds around for 
greater winter production. Produc- 
ers should be warned against this ef- 
fort to any great extent and especially 
during the months of January, Febru- 
ary and March. 
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THE ASHTABULA MARKET 


Word has been received from Ash- 
tabula that efforts to have two deal- 
ers in this market go along under the 
pooling plan are working out success- 
ful. Shippers to H. E. Wahl and M. V. 
Koykka were being paid the Class I 
price and therefore the dealers were 
refusing to make their payments into 
the pool fund. This resulted in a 
lower average price to producers 
shipping to other dealers. These 
dealers were also finding the situa- 
tion was getting them into a tight 
place for a surplus was beginning to 
show on their hands and they would 
be up against it. 


MASS MEETING FOR YOUNGSTOWN 


The Youngstown Committee of the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council is 
making plans for a large mass meet- 
ing in Youngstown on the evening of 
March 2. The program will include 
a health play and an address by some 
prominent nutrition expert. Probably 
movies will be arranged for. 


It is fortunate that March 2 is the 
day of the Advisory Council meeting 
in Youngstown. Hach Counselor 
should begin planning now to remain 
over for the evening in order that he 
may see him early and carry home to 
his local members the message of 
the sort of thing which is being done 
with a portion of the cent per cwt. 
which is deducted for the Dairy Coun- 
cil. Such programs as this have been 
available to most of the consumers of 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown and have 
had their share in bringing about the 
two and one-quarter million quart in- 


crease in milk consumption for the. 
year 1922. —. Sag 


SALESMANSHIP IN DAIRY 
INSPECTION 


There are few people in any walk 
of life, not barring professional sales- 
men, who are able to make better use 
of the principles of salesmanship than 
is a dairy’ inspector. And this is no 
less true because the modern inspec- 
tor, who spends a good deal of his 
time in the role of educator, dispenses 
public service gratis. That there is 
no direct charge for his advice and 
help does not make his task easier. 
In fact, he has to overcome a preju- 
dice which most people have against 
anything which may be had for noth- 
ing. For him to do this requires in- 
tuition and tact, a knowledge of dairy- 
ing and understanding of human na- 
ture, courage of his convictions, and 
a supply of energy to carry him thru 
after he has decided upon a course of 
action. In other’ words, what is re- 
quired is salesmanship. 


Many hours, days, weeks and even 
years have been practically wasted by 
some inspectors who have never 
learned the proper way of approach- 
ing their clientele. The effect of 
many visits of such inspectors has 
been nil for the reason that they have 
stated what should be done without 
stating how or why, or in other words 
without selling the idea on its merits. 
Strong measures are sometimes ne- 
cessary in the case of wilful violators, 
but most dairymen are open to rea- 
son. 

The inspector is wise who takes 
time to explain why certain things 
should be done for the good of the 
public; and then after they have been 
done sees to it that the public finds it 
out. This does much more good as a 
rule than circulating a report of un- 
satisfactory conditions. In other 
words if he will help the public by 
convincing a milk plant operator for 
instance, that his methods should be 
improved, he will eventually help this 
operator thru a kindlier feeling ex- 
pressed by the public and in accom- 
plishing this will help himself. Thus 
a sort of endless chain of mutual 
benefit is formed. The problem for 
the inspector is to first work out his 
case and then so present it that his 
program will be a benefit to all con- 
cerned. By making a thorough study 
of his work and then anplying the 


principles of salesmanship to it he 


can become a real power in his com- 


shippers 


munity. And this every dairy inspec- 
tor should be, for the commodity he 


sells is health—and who is there who 
is not interested in health? — 


DENY 


Small milk dealers of Wheeling ter- 


ritory held a meeting recently and 
entered denial of the claim they are 
led by Abersold. They said they had 
a mind of their own and would do as 
they pleased without regard to his 
wishes. This sounds different than 
the story which claimed the D. C. 8. 
Co. would have to do as the supposed 
leader said or the result would be 
none of the small dealers would deal 
with the organization. 


DAWSON & SON AGREE 


TO SIGN CONTRACT: 


During the past month the D. C. 8. 
Company received a petition from 
to Dawson & Son, in the 
Youngstown market, making demands 
that unless this company would im- 
mediately sign pooling ¢ontracts and 
co-operate with the organization that 
these producers be placed with deal- 


ers who do recognize the D. C. S. 


Company. 

The pool price in Youngstown for 
November was $3.16, and in December 
$3.10. In November the shippers to 


_ Dawson received $2.90 and in Decem- 


ber $2.65. Mr. White visited the milk 
company and an understanding was 
reached whereby they will co-operate 
with the D. C. S. 
future. 


With this dealer under ‘contract the 
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Mathew’s Cut-Rate MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR BESS 


|} Watch For Our Weekly Specials | 


Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE PARK THEATRE 
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Full line of typewriters, all makes from $25 up. Agents for Oli 
Supplies for all AE ‘ 


We repair all makes. 


YOUNGSTOWN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE. 
Main 889 


and Remington Portable. 


28 W. Boardman St. 


1868 | 


| Dana’s- “Musical Institute 


WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World 


oe Year o 


_ For. Information and Registration <a 


LYNN B. DANA, President 
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small peddlers start up this - 


ABERSOLD: LEADS THEM — 


Company in the ~- 


37 Pyatt St.,” YouNGsTOWN 


vounzetawa fsck is again ¢ sh 
up in good shape and unless 00 ma 


and start price cutting it appear 
organization will be able to d 
this market more satisfactorily 
during any flush season of the p 

If producers who are shipping 1 
the Struthers Milk Company, '\ 
Hofus, Wilson & Son, and J. R. Bi 
will require these dealers to deal w 
the organization, the prospects in 
trict No. 2 will be much brighter. 


Meee ee 
COLEBROOK LOCAL D. S. C. 


Sia it 
On Saturday evening, Januar 
at “The Grange Hall,” in. Colebre 
Ohio, was held the annual oyster suj 
per, program and social event of t ‘hs 
Colebrook Local of the Dairy en 
Co-operative Sales Co. 4 


In addition to an excellent feed t 


Miss Mabel Owen_-"Renart: of 
Work’—“‘Free Trip to Coes 
First Prize Winner.” — 

W. WwW. Bullard, address—* 
Bureau vee at Chicago, Far 
Week and D. C. S. Problems.” 

Mr. Bee address—'Cot 
tions Vital to Our Organization.” 


Mr. Jones, talk—“Improved Q 
ity of milk shown by Sediment Te: 


- At the business meeting it 
voted to hold a one day’s fe 
school on Saturday, February 1 
- At a late hour, after “giving 
unanimous vote of thanks to 
responsible for the enjoyable evi 
ing, the large crowd present depa: 
for their homes, enthused with 
Coy Spirit.” 


129 West Sixth St. 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


— HIBF among the most recent 
! activities of the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council has 
been the completion of a 
branch _ organization in 
. Youngstown where a _ pro- 
f intensive effort shortly will 
. The Youngstown activi- 
to be directed by Mr. Ray G. Hag- 
1, one of the best known ‘citizens 
1e town, will be similar to those 
h have been so successfully set 
way in Pittsburgh and its im- 
te environs. Schools, churches 
civic organizations are offering 
assistance in the welfare work. 
dramatic department of the or- 
ation from Pittsburgh will di- 
, production of educational plays 
Youngstown and vicinity. Mr. 
rles S. Detwiler and his assistant 
Irwin H. Kauffman, milk sanita- 
engineers, plan to embrace the 
mgstown district with their activi- 
of plant inspection, lectures and 
ow es in instruction. 


fr. Kauffman, Miss Charlotte H. 
r and Miss Helen M. Bishoff 
e recently been added to the 
cil’s staff of workers. Miss Mill- 
a nutrition expert and will work 
llaboration with Miss. Marjorie 
vhose influence as a teacher of 
wealth methods in food is gaining 
recognition among Pittsburgh 
al agencies. Miss Bishoff will be 
ssistant to Miss Mabel Grimes 
S now in charge of the dramatic 
of the Council in Pittsburgh 
2 Miss Metz is in Youngstown. 


Mention of the dramatic depart- 

len nt calls to mind that Miss Lillian 

onwell whose talks to school chil- 

‘en about Peter Protein, Fannie Fat 

i aeeennic Mineral Matter, teachers 
$i e 2 


4 West Federal St. 
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We carry in stock the best grades of 


ALL KINDS OF LUMBER 


. ALY BOARDS, ROOFING, SASH AND DOORS 
IE SE i GLASS, FRAMES 


LUMBER DEALERS 
Yards at 
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MR. WHITE 


say are at once .one of the most en- 
tertaining and instructive methods 
they have ever heard, has written a 
play which is being produced in a 
number of schools. Although the in- 
dividual teachers are producing this 
play, the Council loans costumes for 
it. It is along the lines of “The 
Milk Fairies,” which of all the little 
ecomedies and dramas the Council 
uses, is the most popular. 


The officials of the Pittsburgh 
Council were intensely interested in 
the report of National Council activi- 
ties made at its annual meeting in 
Chicago. Mr. M. D. Munn, the Presi- 
dent of the National Council, told of 
the high plane of work which the 
Council is conducting and referred 
enthusiastically to the co-operation 


which the Council is- getting from the~- 


various leading health organizations 
of America. “If any of you saw the 
exhibit of Healthland at the National 
Dairy Show, you will readily recog- 
nize the possibility. of educational 
work of the right kind.” In smaller 
form, and fabricated by Pittsburgh 
public school students ef the smaller 
grades, “Healthland” was on exhibi- 
tion at the recent teachers’ institute 
in Schenley High School. 
ed wide attention from teachers and 
laymen. 

In connection with the work of the 
Milk Sanitation Department, it is in- 
teresting to note that a recent report 
to state authorities shows that there 
are 8,000 dairies supplying Pittsburgh 
with milk products, with only ten 
state inspectors who manage to make 
about 30,000 flying visits to these 
dairies annually... Mr. Detwiler’s 
work is more than a supplement to 
theirs. Last month he and Mr. Kauff- 
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ABOUT RADIO SETS 


We are receiving good reports from all that have bought Radio Re- 
eiving Sets from us, they are ‘‘satisfied customers.’’ 
ought parts from us and assembled their own sets are getting better 


YARLING-RAYNER MUSIC CO. 


Those who have 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Girard 
Newton Falls 
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—REACHES—_ 
North Lima, Columbiana, Leetonia 

_- —CONNECTIONS FOR— 
: . Nemeta Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East Liverpool 


It attract-° 


, ishurgh District Dairy Council, Dec. Bulletin 


man inspected 2,051 sediment tests 
and made 75 themselves. Mr. Det- 
wiler addressed 10 meetings, telling 
of his work. Nearly a thousand dairy 
farmers heard him. It is well to re- 
member that the Council’s standar:': 
for milk and milk products are high- 
er than those set by the State, and 
the members of the Council govern 
themselves by the higher standards. 


More than 9,000 persons attended 
meetings at which Council workers 
delivered addresses or lectures during 
the month. Two new nutrition classes 
were organized by Miss Six. Thirty- 
nine children were entered. Miss Six, 
her assistants and workers of the co- 
operating agencies examined 782 chil- 
dren. 

The dramatic department super- 
vised twelve performances of health 
plays in which 291 children appeared. 


Nearly 4,000 persons, children and 
their, parents, saw the plays. An ex- 
amination of the Council records 


shows that since the dramatic de- 
partment was opened 68,000 persons 
have made up the audiences. 

The moving picture exhibitions are 
drawing larger crowds. “Highland 
Lassie” which is a screen biography of 
a pedigreed cow, is one of the new 
programs. A total of 145 exhibitions 
were given during the month. 


“woman is wedded to her idol, 


Five 
Toledo Blade—Here and there a 


and 
others are wedded to their idlers. 


The Aetna Life 


Insurance Co. 


is paying annually over twenty- 
five million dollars. We write 
every form of insurance. Tor- 
nado Insurance on your Build- 
ings $4.00 per thousand for 
three years. 


The Ralph R. Klingler Agency 


Dollar Bank Bldg., 
YOUNGSTOWN 


OHIO 


FOR SALE 


Two sons of Sensation, whose dam 
produced 1250 lbs. butter from 30,024 
Ibs. milk; one from a 31.40 lb. dam 
and the other from a daughter of this 
cow that made 17 lbs. as a junior two 
year old. 


A son of King Ona, Jr., whose dam 
has 31:55 butter in seven days and 1009 
lbs. in 865 days, from a daughter of 
the 31.40 lb. cow that made 22 lbs. as 
a first calf two years old and milked 
60 lbs. per day. 

. These calves were born in Novem- 
ber, are good individuals and well 
marked, and are priced very reason- 
able. 9 

SUNNYBROOK FARM 


W. S. Crow, Andover, O. 


Beat the Burglar 


Bu. a few centuries ago only the very 
rich could afford adequate protection 


for their money. 


Today it costs the hum- 


blest citizen nothing to secure protection for 
his money that kings could not have bought 


a few centuries ago. 


Keep your money here and laugh at burg- 


lars. 


Make use of your opportunities. 


hee Savings & Tus! Co. 
Fst Natonal Ban 


Combined Resources---Over 
Thirty-five Million — 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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WHERE DOES YOUR 


DEALER STAND? 


— "pa following list contains the 
names of milk dealers who 
have signed pooling con- 
tracts up to February 1, 1923, 
and whom it may be considered are co- 
operating with milk producers through 
their organization. The list will be pub- 
lished each issue with such changes as 
may oceur, Members of the D. C. S. Co. 
who ship to other dealers should take 
some action to make this list complete. 
Tt has»a. whole lot to do with the price 
of milk during the next few months. 
Let’s see how much interest and loyalty 
can be had in this matter, and remem- 
ber, the D. C. 8. Co. can provide a mar- 
ket for every member with a dealer who 
will recognize the organization. 


District No. 1 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Oo., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Hermes-Groves Dairy Oo., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Harmony Oreamery Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Allegheny Dairy Co., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Albion Milk Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William Colteryahn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Charles Giger, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilkinsburg Dairy Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Shadyside Milk Depot, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hazel-Glenn Milk Co., Hazelwood, Pa. 

J. L. Concelman, S. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bast End Dairy Oo., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sewickley Sanitary Milk Co., Sewickley, Pa 

Menzie Dairy ©o., McKeesport, Pa. 

A. M'. Bishoff Dairy Co., Braddock, Pa. 

Lewis & Fox, Braddock, Pa. 

Standard Dairy Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Stauffer Milk Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Peerless Milk Company, Etna, Pa. 

Bessemer Dairy Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hutman & Jobak, Aliquippa, Pa. 

B. Sciavitch, 413 Third Ave., Homestead, 
Pa. 

Ed. Kircher, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jno. A. Hubach, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

District No. 2 


Isaly Dairy Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Youngstown Sanitary Milk ©o., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Henry Dieter, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Liberty Creamery Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

John Smith, Poland, Ohio. 

Ohio Pure Milk Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

C. C. Persing, Girard, Ohio. 

W. R. Ruhlman & Son, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Madden & Hubbard, Niles, Ohio. 

Hall R. Magee, Warren, Ohio. 

Addicott & Faler, Warren, Ohio. j 

Trumbull Creamery Co., Warren, Ohio. 

J. T. Trube, Warren, Ohio. : 

Leatherwood Dairy, Bridgeport, Ohio. 

August_ Henchel, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 

A. li. Sommers, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 

J. R. Biery, Warren, Ohio. 

J. A. Ratliff, Warren, Ohio. 

Earl Waymire, 749 Pleasant Ave., Warren, 

Ohio. 

Goldenglow Dairy Co., Girard, Ohio. 

Orescent Dairy Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
District No. 3 


United Dairy Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Cloverdale Dairy Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Ohio Valley Dairy Co., Martins Ferry, O. 
District No. 4 


H. E. Wahl, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

M. VY: Koykka, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

L. R. Stroup, Ashtabula, ‘Ohio. 

Harbor Creamery Oo., Ashtabula Harbor, O. 
Chas. J: Reynolds, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


District No. 5 
Carnation Milk-Products Co., Saegertown, 


Pa. 
Carnation Milk Products Co., Sandy Lake, 


Helvetia Milk Condensory ©o., Minerva, 


Ohio. 
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FARMS 


— 


I have many large and 
small farms for sale or 
exchange 


S. P. DRAKE 


“The Dueck Who ‘Sells Farms?’ 


517 Home Savings & Loan Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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F ILLED- MILK HEARINGS 


BEFORE SUB- B-COMMITTEE 


ee 


Mr. Jackman—Doctor, this bill 
States I state it incorrectly, will 


this bill states that a compound such 
as Hebe, which consists of evaporated 
skimmed milk and coconut fat, is de- 
clared in the language of the bill to 
be deleterious and adulterated. Now, 
do you agree with that asa fact? 

Doctor ~ Carlson—Adulterated, I 
think, is a matter of definition by 
law. ; 

Mr. Jackman—Well, “adulterated,” 
as I understand it, means something 
added which is deleterious. 

Senator Ladd—Not necessarily. 

Mr. Bryan—Absolutely not. 

Doctor  Carlson—If you defined 
“adulterated” according to statute, 
then I could not answer it, because 
by statute you can declare anything. 

Mr. Jackman—I am asking you not 
as a lawyer, but I am asking you as a 
food expert. 

Doctor Carlson—Well, as a food ex- 
pert I have some common sense and, 
of course, some general knowledge, 
and I know that the term does have 
a legal bearing. Now, if you ask me 
what the common view of ‘“adulter- 
ated” is, that would to the average 
mind convey the idea of something 
injurious. 

Mr. Jackman—That is what I have 
in mind. 

Doctor Carlson—Deleterious, as it 


stands, that requires qualification to . 


be correct. It would be deleterious 
by deficiency if you selected a brand 
of original. milk, winter milk, that 
Was very poor or practically free 
from vitamine A, and then fed this 
Hebe exclusively, and nothing else, 
over a number of months or years, 
but in the ordinary common horse- 
sense application of food not dele- 
terious. 

Mr. Jackman—That is what I had 
in mind. That is all. 

Senator McKinley—Any questions; 
Mr. Bryan? 

Mr. Bryan—Just one question. Doc- 
tor Carlson, Mr. Jackman has asked 
you as to the meaning of the word 
“adulteration.” Now, is it not a fact, 
or do you know whether the defini- 
tion ‘of “adulteration” 
the Federal pure food and drug act 
and in the various State statutes 
which are based on it, defines ‘‘adult- 
eration” as a deleterious mixture? 

Doctor Carlson—Well, sir, I have 
read the food and drug act several 
times, and I have helped the Govern- 
ment in the execution of its provi- 
sions, but I do not remember the 
definition of ‘adulteration.’ 

Mr. Bryan—I just want to cite this 
point: The definition of the term 
“adulteration” as contained in the 
statute is: 

“That for the purposes of this act 
an article shall be deemed to be 
adulterated— 

“Hirst. If any substance has been 
mixed and packed with it so as to re- 
duce or lower or injuriously affect its 
quality, strength or purity. 

“Second. If any substance has been 
substituted wholly or in part for the 
article. 

“Third. If any valuable constitu- 
ent of the article has been wholly or 
in part abstracted. 

“Fourth. If it be mixed, colored, 
powdered, coated, or stained in a 
manner whereby damage or inferior- 
ity is concealed.” 


Now, under that definition, Doctor, 
a mixture of milk and water would be 
adulterated, would it not?. 

Doctor Carlson—No, sir. 

Mr. Bryan—It would not? 


Doctor Carlson—No, sir; it would 
be adulterated if sold for milk, but 
if sold for what it is how could it be 
adulterated? 


Mr. Bryan—So any article which is 
given a name different from what it 
originally bore can be gold without 


violating that statute; is that your 
idea? 


‘tablish a standard. 


contained in’. 


* Doctor ‘Ca lace tie tae is that if 
Hebe was sold’ as milk—~ 


Mr. Bryan. (interposing)—That iste 


not the question. 


‘Doctor Carlson—If it was. ‘sold as 


milk, it would be adulterated under 
that definition. But it is ner. as a 
milk compound. 


Senator Ladd—I want £5 et a. little 


clearer on one point there, Doctor. 
Dok understand | you to say if milk 
contains added water and it is sold 
that it is not an adulterated article? 

Doctor Carlson—Yes; by statute it 
would be; that is a fact. I think the 


statute fixes the percentage of water — 


in milk and adding more water would 
lower the quality. 

Senator . McKinley—Did you not 
answer that if it was Sold as milk it 


-would be adulterated. 


Senator Ladd—Whether ood as 
milk or not, if it is sold to take the 
place of milk it is adulterated. 38 

Doctor Carlson—Not in my ‘judg- 
ment. 

Mr. “Jackman—No: I will show you~ 
the rulings of the department. 
~ Senator Ladd—We do not depend 
entirely on rulings of the department. 

Mr. Jackman—First, you must es- 


standard for a compound, then if you. 
take anything out of that you have 
adulterated it. 

Senator Ladd—Or if you add any- 
thing to it. 


Mr. Tackwan-That is true under 


the statute, because you sell it as 
milk. 

Senator Ladd—You come ninne as 
the milkman and sell it to me, and I 
do not ask you any questions. — 7 

Mr. Jackman—We fix a standard 
and say it must be to such a. degree, 
and anything that differs from that 
degree and is sold as milk would be 
adulterated, but if I sell you that 
thing with all the butter fat out, as 


skimmed milk, it would not be adult-— 


erated. 
: Senator Ladd—But if you add water 
oO it. 

Mr. Jackman—There is no question 
about that being adulterated under 
all the statutes in practically every 
State in the Union. Here is a com- 
pound consisting of certain elements. 

Senator Ladd—When you sell it as 
milk there are no questions asked, 
and it is adulterated. 

Mr. Jackman—Surely. 

Senator Ladd—And you are ‘pre- 
scribed. 

Mr. Jackman—Surely. 


If you establish a 


shape it. was. ‘left : 
Mr. Jackman— ; 
Senator Ladd 

about compou: = 
Senator McKinley—I do not 

he answered 1 sstion 


you do not ask ai 
It is delivered at 
_ Doctor Carlson. Yes: eet. 
as milk it is adulterated. I 
know anything about ‘ 
would be my- interp 
definition there. “a 
and labeled it and sell it- 
- Senator ~Ladd—That — Y 
other thing? 
~ Doctor Carlson ves: 
Senator - Ladd laraise, 
on that. See oe 
Senator McKinley- Mr. i ‘Brya 


Mr. Bryan—That is all. 
Mr. Jackman’s statement th 
eration carries the idea of 
cerious I just wanted to rea 
record the definition -contai 
Federal statute, which has n 
do with the idea whether the art 
‘deleterious or not. 


Mr. ‘Holman—The _ opposition 
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have beautiful verve g 
here in town of your old 
and carpets, also ] 
_ rugs and pies an 


Why pay an Amortization Payment of 8%, or more, wh 


secure the money for a payment of $65.00, or $66.46 on a 
year, with the same privileges of re-payment or cancellat: 


REAL FEDERAL FARM LOAN. 


We have unlimited funds, as_ proven by the ‘fact that “we 


over $1, 250,000.00 in farm loans. 


Col PONTIUS. 


154 8S. ‘Park Avenue : 
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_ Baldness. 
You Have Tried the. 
- Rest, Now Try 
The eet 
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ss : YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO- 
Mail 75ce for 34 oz. Bottle. 
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ODORLESS - 


. AT LAST! 


A Dependable Remedy for Dandruff, Falling H 
Different from anything else on 


MURJO “ 


Ss. H.G. i 
ee Maelo and Aistributed by 
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Pes: time for us to put 
ness who will take only a 
nt of the time of the com- 


he has to take an early 


McKinley—All righ’; it is 
e to us. _ a } 
Holman—Prof. O. Erf, of the 
ity of Ohio, for the propon- 


- 


EMEST OF PROF. 0. ERF, OF 
1E UNIVERSITY OF OHIO _ 
rf—My name is Erf, professor 
g of the Ohio State Univer- 


here just simply to state 
- That we want to refute—I 
to refute—that there is any con- 
ey on the part of the Borden 
le, because we have passed legis- 
me nine years ago prohibit- 
e sale of Hebe or any com- 
We did not know anything 
den’s situation then. I just 
¢all your attention to that. 
or Ladd—That is, in the State - 
you have reference to? 
rfi—The State of Ohio; yes. 

yr  McKinley—You did _ not. 
thing about Hebe, either, 


: Erf—How ‘is that? 5 
or McKinley—Hebe, I think 
imony show, is 6 years old, 
you are talking about nine years 


~e ’ 
-- Erf—Hebe is older than that. —~ 
Jackman—Oh, no. ~ 


Erfi—When was the Ohio ‘deci-- 


fackman—In 1919, January 29. 
Hrf—The case came up -during 
‘Willis’s installation, and that 
$ in 1913, and Hebe was put in the 
ip at that particular time, because 
rought up the difference, the 
hat we had. ~ 

Jackman—In 1913? 

Erf—Camp Willis. _ It may be 


. Jackman—Long after that; 
Peduring-the-wars. a2 
r. Erf—Camp Willis— 
enator McKinley (interposing)— 
reason I mentioned it was I 
ht you were perhaps making a 
ake, because you mentioned Hebe 
jately there. é =a 
mator Ladd—I want to clear up 
point. Was any product put on 
, ket or made similar to Hebe 
company before that date? 
Jackman—No, sir. 
or Ladd—Before 
on gale? 
ckman—No, sir. 
= -I just want to get 


they put 


Hebe was put into Camp 
Camp Willis was estab- 
the Mexican strife, at 
Ohio, and that was before 
I want to call your atten- 


lata. here as to the exact — 
ut that was the time when we 
fight Hebe, and Hebe was on 
_at that particular time. 
cKinley—It was 1916 the 
e ordered out on the bor- 
Yo; I think it was 1914 
mp was established. At 
al [ebe was manufactured in — 
1 way in Cincinnati quite a long 
oO, a compound of skimmed 
erat. eg = 


t 


add—And will be stopped 


ct. I have not just ex- — 


Treas, J _L Wise; 


Mr. Erf—yYes, sir. 
Senator Kendrick—What was your 
Camp Willis established for? 

Mr. Erf—The Mexican trouble. 

Senator Kendrick—Was that before 
the National Guard was sent to the 
border? 

Mr. Erf—That was before the Na- 
tional Guard was sent to the border. 

Senator Kendrick—Was not that in 
the year 1916? 

Mr. Erf—Well, I have not the data 
here, but it was about that. 

Senator Kendrick—1915, 
paper man says. 

Mr. Erf—Well, the date can easily 
be supplied. The facts are that since 
that time Hebe has not been sold in 
Ohio. 

Senator Kendrick—And it is your: 
contention that the Borden Co. did 
not figure in the influencing of the 
Ohio Legislature in passing its law 
prohibiting the sale of it? 

Mr. Erf—Absolutely, because we 
knew absolutely nothing about Bor- 
den at that particular time, what 
their standard was. 

T have been listening to a certain 
extent about the nutrition side of this 
problem. It is not a nutrition prob- 
lem so much as it is a problem of 
commerce and economics, and in the 
decision between Hebe and Shaw the 
question presented here of whether or 
not the manufacture or sale of an 
article in and of itself wholesome 


and not hurtful may be prohibited for 
the reason that it falls within a class: 
of articles the sale and manufacture 
of which as a whole may be detri- 
mental to the public health and may 
be the basis of fraud and deception, 


a news- 


(Continued in next issue) 
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Adamsville Local Officers 
Pres, T D Baird; Secy, A D Reaugh; 
Treas, T B Minnis; Adv Council, G B 
Hanna. 
Alliance Local Officers 


Pres, Frank Winn; Secy, Geo Wymer; 
Treas, G A Allenbaugh:; Adv Council, 
S Sipely, W T Shekels, Ben Sboti Alte. . 


Andover Local Officers f 
Pres, J H Sparling; Secy, W C Crow;$ 


COMPANY DIRECTORY 


Treas, W S Crow; Adv Council, W S& ; 


Crow, R M Stillman. 
Ashtabula Local Officers 
Pres, A A Harmon; Secy, F E Piper 
Treas, Dan Fargo; Adv Council, E C 
McKibben, F E Piper, Dan Fargo. i 
Austinburg Local Officers 
Pres. F M Andrus; Secy, Wm Ag 
Hanneman; Treas, W Il _ Irons; 
Council, F M Andrus, F H Reynolds. 
Barnesville Local Officers 


Pres, W H VanScyoc; Secy, J § 


Bailey; Treas, J S Bailey; Adv Council, 
W H VanScyoc, J B Giffee, Lake Howell.ff 


Beaver Center Local Officers Sal 
Pres, W I Hackert; Secy, G W Fuller 
Treas, W E Dain; Ady Council, G W 


Fuller. ; 
Bessemer Local Officers 


Pres, W W Morriston; Secy,”  S J 
Rhodes; Treas, S J Rhodes; Adv Coun 
cil, T A Hay. 

Braceville Local Officers 


Pres, C R Davis; Secy, Frank Nye; 
Treas, R B McConnell; Adv-Council, C 
R Davis, J A Crabbs. 

Bristol Local Officers 


Barbe, W S Munson; J H Hyde. 
Butler Short Line Local 


Pres, J A Humes; Secy, E F Brown; ii 


Treas, E F Brown; Adv Council, E F 
Brown, J A Humes. 

S B. & O. No. 1 Local 

Pres, S W Bails; Secy, Hdw Quivey,]} 
Treas, Edw Quivey; Adv Council, MS 
Wilson, = 
Paes B. & O. No. 2 Local 

- Pres, John Cheeseman; Secy, W Wey 
gandt; Treas, W Weygandt; Adv Coun 
cil, T G Davis. 


* Canfield Local ih 
Pres, M C Clay; Secy, C_L Meeker Mi 


iAnlis; Treas, WS McAnlis; Adv Coun- 
| cil, W W McMillen. 


i 


i 
Cherry Walley Local by 


Ady Council, } 


Treas. S Heintzelman; it 


E R Withers, Elmer Lynn. 


Pres, HC Hall; Secy, Guy . Piper; ’ 
Treas, A C Petrie; Adv Council, R E 


4 Palmer, B V Loveland. 


Coitsville Local 


Pres, John B White; Secy, L D Camp- 
bell; Treas, W A Brownlee; Adv Coun- 


-cil, R W Collins, L D Campbell. 


Colebrook Local 


Pres, W A Frantz; Secy, C A Peck; 
Treas, C A Peck; Adv Council, D A 


Bacon, C H Owens. 


Connequenessing Walley Local 


Pres, S Scheiver; Secy, J L Wise; 
4 ‘Adv Council, H F 
Peffer, J Warner. 


\ 


Advi 


Pres, E G Clark; Secy, M H Barbe;}iR 
Treas, M H Barbe; Adv Council, A Af® 
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: Cortland Local 
Pres, J W Morrison; Secy, G L Parke; 
Treas, W Dechert; Adv Council, G L 
Parke, J P Dilley. 
Deerfield Local 
Pres, C L Burkey; Secy, W F Kirk- 
bride; Treas, W F Kirkbride; Adv Coun- 
cil, Will Williams, Don Bobb. 
i Denmark Local 
Pres, P Paulson; Secy, G A Huey; 
Treas, J G Herrmann; Adv Council, P 
Paulson, GC Roose, E A Henderson. 
Dorset Local | 
Pres, G A VanWinkle; Secy, C E Van- 
Winkle; Treas, R R Mells;. Adv Coun- 
cil, P C Bauman, R R Mells, H L Pon- 
tius, C E VanWinkle. o 
East Liverpool Local 
Pres, J M Huston; Secy, J_D Rice; 
Treas, J D*Rice; Adv Council, J D Rice. 
P -.- . Emilenton Local 
._ Pres, R V_ Atwell; Secy, Ralph Mc- 
Kinley; Treas, L P Williams; Adv Coun- 
cil, Ralphs McKinley, A E Ritts. 
armington Local 
Pres, L C Wolcott; Secy, A Y Osmer; 
Treas, John Jacobson; Adv Council, 
Burt Hatch, Chas Trask, H R Dana. 
Flushing Local 
Pres, B D Huff; Secy, C I Brokaw. 
Fowler Local 
Pres, Clyde Granger; Secy, Ward 
Trumbull; Treas, Ward Trumbull; Adv 
Council, D C James, L D Scott. 
Greene Loeal 
Pres, H G Moore; Secy, E R Love; 
Treas, D S Dennison; Adv Council, A V 
Case, C J Warren. 
Greenford Local 
Pres; H H Calvin; Secy, A R William- 
son; Treas, W H Rotzel; Adv Council, 
H H Lesher. 
~* » Gustavus Local 
Pres, E C Gray; Secy, W A Smith# 
Treas, G N Bingham; Adv Council, H C 
Beatty, E A Canfield. 
Hanover Local 
Pres, S B Sanor; Seey, 
phrey; Treas, Wm Humphrey; 
Council, J. C Strahm, F, S Werner. 
Martford Local 
Pres, R D Bliss; Secy, C F Crooks; 
pac Jacob Zeigler; Adv Council, E O 
itch. 


Wm Hum- 
Adv 


Hartstown Local 
Pres, C C McCurdy; Secy JS Patton; 


Treas, J H Blair; Adv Council, J F 
Patterson, J S Patton. — 
Homeworth Local 
Pres, G F Ramsayer; Secy, W lL 


mCrist; Treas, O C Hahn; Adv. Council, 
8) / Silmer, Theo Stark. 
Jamestown Local 
Lee McArtman; Secy, J. W 
' Treas, C M Jamison; Adv 
aCouncil, Patrick O’Donnell, C W Brown, 
HS Hughes. 
Jefferson Local 

Pres, Elmer R Miller; Secy, OR Wag- 
er; Treas, O R Wagner; Adv Council, 


Johnston Loeal ; 
Pres, T A Dennison; Secy, E R Milli- 
kin; Treas, E R Millikin; Adv Council, 
mM. E Brobst, J G Sunbury. 
Kinsman Local 
Pres, Jas C Mathews; Secy; T A Fell; 


aeTreas, W D Lossee; Adv Council, P H 
WiDoyle, T A Fell. 


Leon Local 


Pres, L E Fisher; Secy, Glen Weir; 
Treas, Glen Weir; Adv Council, F 


Linesville Local | 

T AH Johnson; Secy, Thomas 

Treas, Howard Campbell; 
T H Johnson, Thomas 

A G Henry, Harry Moats, 


“ Manor Valley Local 


Pres, J M Blank; Secy, J M B Schall; 
Matreas, Chas Kemerer; Adv Council, J 
WM Blank. 
Mecca Local 
H Pres, EK J Knight; Secy, Geo O Ken- 
Wnedy; Treas, F A Jacoby; Ady Council, 
A P King, R L Biggins. 
Mesopotamia Local 
Pres, H J Price; Secy, H J Sprague; 
Treas, B J French; Adv Council, R B 
Vildman, B D Woodford. 
H Montour Local 
Pres, J A Matchett; Secy, J H Stew- 
art; Treas, J H Stewart; Adv Council, 
E H Hays, L E MeNall. 
Moravia Local } 
Pres, W W McMillen; Secy, W S Mc- 


New. Alexandria Local 
Pres, W C Beatty; Secy, R A Seanor; 
Treas, R A Seanor; Adv Council, Jno 
Moffatt. 


nt 


Newton Falls Local 

Pres, W S Griffith; Secy, Elmer Haw- 
ley; Treas, Elmer Hawleys Adv Coun- 
cil, A A McClure, Geo King, WS 
Griffith, D H French. 


New Lyme Local ~ ; 
Pres, S H Bratten; Secy, W S Peck; 
Treas, O L Jones; Adv Council, W 3 
Peck, B B Monroe. 
; New Waterford Local 
Pres, J H Edgerton; Sécy, Oscar O 


Adv Council, C D 


Seven 


Thomas; Treas, Oscar O Thomas; Ady 
Council, Frank Kannal, Willis R Ru- 
pert. 

Norrisville Local 

Pres, J K Young; Secy, J H Buckley; 
Treas. Carl McMillen; Adv Council, Geo 
W Dillaman, D G Coon. 

North Jackson Local 

Pres, W W Miller; Secy, C A Buck; 
Treas, J H Zwingler; Adv Council, EH F 
Noble, C E.Clemens, F D Johnston, G 
G Ewing, Ww Campbell. 

: th Lima Local 

Pres, E L Bieber; Secy, S U Camp; 
Treas, G S Rapp; Adv Council, Geo L 
Strickhouse, Merlin Beight. 

North Shenango Local 

Pres, D K Moore; Secy, D F Simons; 
Treas, J E Uber; Adv Council, 5 M 
Crom, D,F Simons. - 

Orwell Local 

Pres, John Anderson; Secy, A W Mil- 
ler; Treas, A W Miller; Adv Council, 
John Anderson, W V Spellman. 

Palmer Local 

Pres, Jos Denne; Secy, Henry Schwan; 
Treas, John Sckermerhorn; Adv Coun- 
ceil. Jos Keyser, Henry Schwan, T M 
Palmer, James Gosman. 

z Palmyra Local 

Pres Ben D Jones; Secy, J O West- 
over; Treas, J S Church; Adv Council, 
L BH Davy. 

Pan Handle Local 

Pres, R M Donaldson; Secy, GS Pate; 
Treas, G S Pate; Adv Council, Walter 
C Lee, J V Stevenson, S H Walters, 
Henry Colteryahn. ‘ 

Paris Twp. Local 5 

Pres, C F Sheatsley; Secy. Honnes 
Knepper; Adv Council, C F Sheatsley, 
V W Sheatsley, Honnes Knepper. 

Pierpont Local 

Pres, A M Mallory; Secy, W W Knapp; 
Treas, Geo Hill; Ady Council, O J Cork, 
W W Knapp. : 

Poland Local 

Pres, Paul Greiner; Secy, Evan Go- 
terba; Treas, Ray Baxter; Adv Council, 
Allan Felger. 

Richmond Local 

Pres. L P Rumsey; Secy, Jas S Sun- 
bury; Treas, Jas S Sunbury; Adv Coun- 
cil, W W Bullard. 

Rock Creek Local 

Pres, W J Becker; Secy, Vern Bailey; 
Treas, W L White; Ady Council, Vern 
Bailey, R A McFarland. 

Rome Local 

Pres, W W Nevison; Secy, Jos M 
Breslyn; Treas, C G Suppler; Adv Coun- 
cil, I N Chapin. 

Sandy Lake Local 

Pres, R C Kerr; Secy, Jas R McCor- 
mick; Treas, Jas R McCormick; Adv 
Council, H L Forbes, B B Lytle. 

Shenango Valley Local 

Pres, Fred J Hoelzle; Secy, Meade 

Genger; Treas, Enoch K Gilliland. 
Southington Loeal 

Pres,-C D Fusselman; Secy,' J C 
Lauth; Treas, J C Lauth; Adv Council, 
JS Lauth, J L Barber, R T Shepherd. 

Trumbull Local 

Pres, C CG Reigert; Secy, D H Smith; 
Treas, D H Smith; Adv Council, J E 
McFarland, A P Bundy. 

Vernon Local 

Pres, W J. Martin; Secy, P H Beach; 
Treas, J P Williams; Ady Council, C 
Seyler, W Hannawalt. 

Warren Local 

Pres, C B Difford; Secy, W E Kreit- 
ler; Treas, W E Kreitler; Adv Council, 
L°W Pierce, Amos Thomas. 

Wayland Local 

Pres, P N Kropp; Secy, A E Gilbert; 
Kirtland, Charles 
Shearer. 

Wayne Local 

Pres, C S Ketcham; Secy, R H Wilder; 
Treas, P K Hasson; Adv.Council, J B 
Barber, J L Allen, R E Dillon. 

Westford Local . 

Pres, Fred McBeth; Secy, Rollie Hat- 
ton; Treas, Geo F Martin; Adv Council, 
Fred McBeth, J V New. 

West Mecea Local 


Pres, Fred Durst; Secy, Ralph Dun- 


kin; Treas, J P Jones; Adv Council, 


Glen Hillyer. 
West Penn Local 
Pres, Chas Martin; Secy, H E Ken- 
nedy; Treas, H E Kennedy; Adv Coun- 
cil, John Montgomery. 
Wheeling Local 
Pres, J B Atkinson; Secy, C G Atkin- 
son; Treas, C G Atkinson; Adv Council, 
H T Stout, Robt White, H S Sands, H 
W Creamer; LL Mercer, C G Atkingson, 
E W Nichols. 
Williamsfield Local 
Pres, G B Higgins; Secy, A B Rose; 
Treas, Jessie Smith; Ady Council, D F 
Henderson, R H Martin. 


Windsor Local 
Pres, S R Wilson; Secy, M'M Glad- 
ding; Treas, C C Alderman; Adv Coun- 
cil, S R Wilson, M M Gladding, C W 
Noderer, W F Throop. 


Springboro Local 
Pres, Roy Kendall; Secy, E H Gray- 
son; Treas, Fred Thorton; Adv Coun- 
cil, Chas Young, E H Grayson, T H Mc- 
Kinley, J J Mather, L W Chapman. 
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There Are Now More Than 
10,000 De Laval Milkers In Use 


_in the United States and Canada, and it is doubtful 
if any group of users of any kind of equipment is 


more satisfied. 


This is a remarkable record in view of the fact 
that these milkers were introduced and sold during 
the worst financial depression the country has ever 
known—when no equipment of any kind was pur- 
chased except that which was absolutely necessary, 
and which would make and save money. 


The De Laval milker has proved in a striking 
way that it is a necessity on every farm where ten 
or more cows are milked, and that it will save and 
make enough money to pay for itself in a short time. 


Many cows milked the De Laval way have made 
splendid records, most notable of which is Orndyke 
Pietertje Korndyke, owned by Mr. R. R. Stevens, 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
29 BE. Madison St. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Sconer or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Milker and Cream Separator 


Uy, 


of Bowmanville, Ontario, who has just recently 


made a world’s record in the 305-day class. 


Owners, almost without exception, state they get 


more milk with a De Laval, with the same cows and _ 
feed, than with any other method of milking, either 


hand or machine. 


More than this, some of the best certified milk 


today is being produced with a De Laval, proving 
that it is capable of producing the highest grade 
of milk, | 

The De Laval Milker has proved beyond ques- 


tion of doubt that it can produce more and cleaner 


milk, at great saving in time and labor. It increases 
production and cuts the cost of production. It is 
bound to make more profit and put more satisfac- 
tion in the dairy business. Sold on easy terms. 
Write for complete information. 


61 Beale St. 
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E D. C. S. Company is now 
launching out on a campaign 
to bring about more uni- 
form and satisfactory milk, 
regulations by cities and 
ns in our territory. 

uring the past three weeks, Mr. 
ite has called upon councilmen in 
arren concerning this matter and 
met with much encouragement. 
In meeting with these city dads and 
ing our desires before them, the 
entire program and policies of the 
dairy organization were briefly out- 
lined somewhat as follows: 

We are an organization of around 
eleven thousand milk producers fur- 
-nishing the great bulk of milk to 
i Ashtabula, Warren, Niles, Youngs- 
town, Wheeling, Pittsburgh, and 
‘many other cities in eastern Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania. This organi- 
ation was formed five or six years 
0 by producers with the idea of im- 
ving their economic position. At 
t the efforts were largely confined 
the holding of meetings each month 
ween representatives of the pro- 
ers and milk buyers and in this 
determining the price to be paid 
ducers for milk. 

the organization developed, its 
Vities increased. These ‘activities 
adened in efforts to bring about 


: ‘Principle that a good quality product 
ould be the only kind worth while 
‘both to producer and consumer and 
oe it should be the purpose of the 


about in adoption of standards and 
rking out a program with buyers 


Pittsburgh district and especially 
a is true in country plant districts. 
t these plants, milk must be deliv- 


a a hae 


ep 
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This Paper is Owned and Published by Over 10,000 Dairy Farmers Who 
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cooling and removing animal heat 
after milking. The milk must be of 
17 or under in acidity which insures 
care in cleaning of equipment coming 
into contact with the milk. The milk 
must be of good flavor, free from 
tastes which are found in milk when 
cows are allowed to eat certain weeds 
found in pasture fields and other 
causes, and of late the sediment test 
has been applied which insures 
against many careless methods which 
might be followed during milking. 

These things have reflected toward 
a greatly improved product in the 
Pittsburgh market and it can be 
truthfully stated the quality of the 
product delivered into this market 
has been improved to a greater ex- 
tent since the dairy organization has 
been in operation than was obtained 
by combined effort on the part of the 
Pittsburgh Board of Health and the 
milk buyers in ten or fifteen years 
previous. ~— 

The members of the organization, 
with few exceptions, are not only will- 
ing but desirous of co-opearting with 


the milk buyers and the Boards of 


Health in the various markets we 
furnish in an effort to have produced 
and delivered a good wholesome and 
safe product at all times. 


Frankly, it is the beiief of the or- 
ganization that such a program fol- 
lowed out will be beneficial to the 
milk industry. It is the universal rule 
and accepted by the public that the 
producer of a first grade product 
should be remunerated. On the other 
hand, the benefit to the public is im- 
measurable if we succeed in so im- 
proving the milk supply as to offer 
greater protection to the public 
health. 


As has been stated, the organiza- 
tion’s efforts along these lines has 
been confined most entirely to the 
Pittsburgh market and to the country 
plant districts. This has been true 
because the nature of country plant 
districts has offered greater control 
and following out of this program. 
It is now our desire to attempt this 
work in all our markets, but in at- 
tempting to follow out such a pro- 
gram in such markets as Warren or 


the producer must Weds care in» Youngstown, we find a more difficult 


problem, and one which cannot be 
overcome excepting by a combined ef- 
fort on the part of the dairy organiza- 
tion, the milk buyers and the Boards 
of Health in such markets. 

For illustration, as it stands today 
in each of these markets there are 
certain numbers of producers who 
are not members of the organization 
and then of course there is always a 
certain small percent of producers 
who cannot or for some reason will 
not approve of such a program. We 
can point to certain places within the 
city limits where cows are kept un- 
der conditions which would not be 
tolerated by the producers organiza- 
tion. Without co-operation. of the 
city itself, no efforts of the D. C. S. 
Company could improve such condi- 
tions and even out in the country 
there are many things beyond their 
control so long as any person can 


sell his own product. directly into 
these markets. 
It was explained, our position at 


the present time is a readiness to en- 
ter into a co-operative program be- 
tween ourselves, milk buyers and the 
city itself in an effort to improve the 
milk supply; that we are fully con- 
vineed such a program will. prove 
beneficial to both producer and con- 
sumer, but that alone we cannot ac- 
complish much without imposing 
regulations upon our own members 
which they would be reluctant to ac- 
cept because others would get by 
without doing so. 

At the present time we want to 
know the desires of the ‘city. If the 
councilmen are ready to adopt milk 
regulations covering both production 
and distribution and the Board of 
Health will co-operate with us carry- 
ing them out, then we are ready and 
desirous to proceed but without this 
we do not believe our efforts will be 
justified in this market. 


Members of Council and the Board 
of Health, this is more your problem 
than ours and we hope you will not 
misconstrue our good intentions. 

To those councilmen who have re- 
ceived this story there has been a 
hearty response and a greater inter- 
est shown than had been anticipated. 
To be sure, they have asked many 


fore Uniform Milk Regulations Asked 


- 


questions bearing upon the economic 
effect of such activities. Most of 
these were prompted by a desire to 
fully protect the interests of the peo- 
ple they were elected to represent and 
arising from misunderstanding of 
conditions under which milk is pro- 
duced and delivered into the markets. 

They emphatically expressed their 
willingness to co-operate in any pro- 
gram aimed to protect the public 
health, but in each case there was a 
readiness to oppose any movement 
lacking in this essential. This only 
behooves producers and milk dealers 
as well to refrain from activities 
which smack of special privilege, and 
so long as the dairy organization con- 
ducts itself above public suspicion 
there is no reason why it cannot se- 
cure public support in improving the 
marketing position of its members. 

The Warren City Council are now 
ready to consider a program with the 
D. C. S. Company. 

Councilmen of Youngstown are now 
being approached, anda if efforts prove 
worth while in these markets we pre- 
sume a similar program will be at- 
tempted in all the fluid milk mar- 
kets supplied by D. C. S. Company 
members. 


LET DAIRY HEIFERS HAVE TIME 
TO GROW 


“Breeding dairy heifers too young 
retards their growth and lowers pro- 
duction,” says C. C. Hayden, chief in 
dairy husbandry at the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station. 

“The best breeders of dairy cattle 
do not allow their heifers to be bred 
before they are seventeen months old, 
and not until later unless they are 
well grown. 


“Rules followed by our hest breed- 
ers are usually safe because they are 
based on investigation and experi- 
ence. A heifer bred at 12 to 14 
months of age may have trouble at 
calving time, her srowth is stunted 
and not until late in life, if ever, does 
she make as large a cow, or become 
as salable as one hred later. 

“Heifers that are well fed from the 
start, may be bred younger than if 
they are fed sparingly at any time.” 


. 


Two 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Board of Directors Wrestling With Big Problem 


OW comes forth certain milk 
buyers who claim the mar- 
gin between their buying 
and selling prices are insuf- 
ficient to operate without 
loss and that unless this condition is 
corrected. they will be compelled to 
look for their milk supply from other 
sources than that furnished by the D. 
C. S. Company. 


They claim that since the pooling 
plan has been placed in operation 
their payments for milk purchased 
have been so increased as to cause 
this loss and they desire the pooling 
plan to be abandoned. 


What the outcome of this will be is 
impossible to predict. 


In the first place it is not within 
he power of the dairy organization 
to grant so called “spreads” to milk 
dealers in sufficient quantity as to 
insure costs and profits to all who 
buy milk. As a matter of fact “cost, 
plus a profit” is just as impossible for 
all milk dealers to obtain as it has 
been demonstrated impossible for pro- 
ducers to obtain. Only the average 
efficient milk concern can expect to 
secure income enough to meet oper- 
ating costs over a period of time if 
the industry is kept in the most 
healthy condition and protected 
against the future. 

The dairy organization cannot 
grant that milk dealers shall prosper 
in any greater proportion than those 
who prduce the milk. 

The pooling plan does handicap the 


milk dealer lacking in management 
and efficiency. Other than this it 
should have no effect. This being the 
case, the dairy organization will be 
continually faced with the problem of 
certain. milk buyers opposing the 
pooling plan and if chance permits, 
their opposition. will extend to re- 
fusal of further dealings with the 


organization. The test then falls 
back upon milk producers. Is their 
faith in co-operation of sufficient 


quantity to cause loyal support and 
enforcing of a marketing plan work- 
ing toward and resulting in greater 
efficiency on the part of milk dealers, 
or will they show an indifference re- 
sulting in a more lenient selling plan 
and . giving milk dealers’ greater 
profits? 


This is the problem the Board of 
Directors is wrestling with and 
which each succeeding board will 
meet so long as the pooling plan is 
continued. 


The co-operative marketing idea 
amongst milk producers on so vast a 
seale as exists in D. C. S. Company 
territory is young. Less than ten 
percent of the members can possibly 
learn of the vast problems confront- 
ing an organization of this kind and 
in this there is weakness. 

At no time in its history has the D. 
Cc. S. Company attempted such an ad- 
vanced step as the present selling 
plan. Whether or not the members 
have advanced in the co-operative 
marketing idea sufficiently to carry 


DESTRUCTIVE RIVALRY MUST STOP 
LEADING CATTLE BREEDERS AGREE 


At a meeting called in Washington, 
February 5, by the Chief of the Dairy 
Division, United States Department 
of Agriculture, representatives of five 
dairy cattle breed associations agreed 
to make special efforts to suppress 
destructive rivalry and*to work to- 
gether in every way possible to de- 
velop the dairy industry and particu- 
larly the purebred dairy cattle busi- 
ness. The breeds represented were 
the Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, Guernsey, 
Holstein-Friesian and Jersey. More 
than 20 representatives were here 
from various parts of the country, in- 
cluding the presidents of four of the 
breed associations and the secretaries 
of all five. 

Resolutions passed at the confer- 


ence called attention to the need for 


more widespread testing for produc- 
tion records. among breeders of pure- 
bred cattle; means of causing a wider 
distribution of purebred cattle; the 
recognition in counties and states of 
superior sires; rules governing sales 
of purebred cattle; means for lower- 
ing the cost of recording animals in 
herd books; supervision of produc- 
tion records; means of making the 
showing of cattle at fairs more educa- 
tion to farmers and other visitors; 
rules governing public sales; scope of 
the work of field representatives of 
breed associations: and other subjects 
concerning the conduct of breed asso- 
ciations and the furthering of the in- 


terests of purebred dairy cattle. The 
need of more support for tuberculosis 
eradication by the area method was 
also emphasized. ; 

The delegates will recommend to 
their associations that each appoint 
three men who will be ready to as- 
semble at the call of Dr. C. W. Larsen, 
chief of the dairy division, to discuss 
the details of the concentration and 
co-ordination of the field work of 
these various associations. Another 
committee will be appointed to har- 
monize certain rules governing offi- 
cial testing. They will meet again be- 
fore May first to pass on the work of 
these committees prior to the annual 
meetings of the.breed associations in 
May and June. 

Mr. R. R. Graves, in charge of 
breeding investigations of the dairy 
division, offered several helpful sug- 
gestions for consideration; and a mo- 


tion was carried requesting his agsist- - 


ance to the 
meetings. 


associations at future 


WE STAND LIKE A BET 
ON A HORSE RACE 


The favorable position milk pro- 
ducers have gained during the past 
six months in our markets is a night- 
mare to the men who work for the 
organization for it stands like a bet 
on a horse race and events of the 
next few days and few weeks may 


the present plan through successfully 
remains to be seen: 


Of late there has been evidence of 
increasing interest on the part of 
members in the efforts of the organi- 
zation and the pooling plan. In re- 
sponse to inquiries made by President 
Brenneman to Local Secretaries, num- 
erous letters have been returned in 
which either the local officers or local 
members have endorsed the pooling 
plan with more emphasis than has 
been the response from any other 
activity undertaken by the D. C. 8. 
Company. However, this 
has not as yet taken on _ sufficient 
color to make the crowns rest easy 
on the heads of the Board of Directors. 
Around the whole situation rests a 
degree of uncertainty which sways 
the balance of success to and fro. 


If the dairy organization forces the 
economic position of a great many 
milk concerns to the point of attempt- 
ing to secure their milk supply inde- 
pendent of the D. C. S. Company, will 


the minds of producers be influenced 


by well organized propaganda meant 
to be, cloud the issues? 

Milk producers, each member of the 
organization, knows fully what is in 
his heart and mind. If he has the 


conviction that co-operation of milk 


producers is beneficial and must en- 
dure, now is the time for him to 
speak. The pooling plan can only 
progress and last with a 100 per cent 
determination on the part of members 
to make it so. 


cause the whole thing to fall like a 
block house. 

Milk dealers whose quantities of 
surplus are small and who are 
obliged on this account to pay large 
sums of money into the pool, appar- 
ently are of the opinion they can save 
such sums by refusing to continue in 
the pooling plan and are serving notice 
they intend to withdraw. Whether 
they can or can’t remains to be seen. 
If they can succeed in this, the weak- 
ness of the organization and problem 
of handling surplus will cause such 
reductions in milk prices as. will 
place us back where we were a year 
ago. : 

Our hopes. are in the producers. 
They own the milk supply in the first 
place and surely 
rived when milk dealers must recog- 
nize the D. C. S. Company. 


IT SURELY PAYS TO KNOW YOUR 
COWS, MR. HERVEY REPORTS 


Two herds of the Washington 
County cow testing association show- 
ed outstanding results during the 
past year. — 

One, a herd of 18 Jerseys, jumped 
its butter-fat production an average 
of 100 pounds to the cow in the year. 


The second herd, of 12 Jerseys, has 
been three years in the association, 


-and reports increase averaging 2,912 


pounds of milk and 147 pounds of fat 
to the cow during the past two years. 
This gain was made by discarding 
poor Mmdividuals, and with no ad- 
vance in feeding costs. Extra profit 
from the gain figures to 
cash.—J. D. Hervey. 
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the time has ar-~ 


$1,677 in ‘until they did.”— 


0a : 


Distributors of 


Westinghouse Batteries. 


and - 


HOOD TIRES 


Are now located at 


1220 MARKET STREET 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


: 
This location was chosen fo 
the convenience it affords the 


motorist. Drop in, We are al- 
ways glad to see you.. : 


11 
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FARMS} 


le ea 


— 


‘have many large and 4q 
small farms fer sale or 4 
exchange 


S. P. DRAKE = 


‘‘The Duck Who Sells Farms’? ; 


517 Home Savings & Loan Bl 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Notice to Wagon 
Buggy Owners 


We have a fine line of buggy w 
and light wagon wheels, axles, sp 
fifth wheels and irons of all kind: 
buggies and wagons. Shafts, both he: 
and light, buggy bodies, c¢ 
springs at reasonable prices. Two 
ond-hand vans, one heavy truck wi 
one closed cab for two ton 
Truck. We also build special 
bodies of all kinds. We cut dow 
truck wheels to pneumatics, ca 
nish all kinds of new truck WwW 
Buggys and wagons. repaire 
painted. Springs for 2 to 5 ton 
at very low prices. 


Give us a call when in town ant 
for yourself. Can furnish and 
rubber buggy tires. 


Kuhns Carriage Co 


554 Hilker St. — Youngsto 
Near Oakhill Cemetery 


LADIE 


have beautiful velvety rug. 
here in town of your old 


- deposit required. 


Leon Wagner Rug a : 


66 South Prospect Str 
- YOUNGSTOWN, OHI 


DAYTON BLISA 
The Qualified Auction 

A Graduate with 12 ¥ 
Experience 
_NUTWOOD, OHIO 


“How do these grouche 
“Many of them were 
Loui 
Journal, 


ying shippers for milk delivered 
Youngstown, Warren, Niles and 
rd markets during the month of 
uary is $3.00 per hundred for 3.5 
with a 5c butterfat differential. 
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ittsburgh Prices For January 


es ‘lass 1—$3.76 per hundred. 

Class 2—$3.24 per hundred. 

Class 3—$2.605 per hundred. 
Country Plant Prices: 

| Class 1—$2.85 per hundred. 

| Class 2—$2.65 per hundred. 

; Class 3—$2.015 per hundred. 

, The average of all milk sold and 
she price at which dealers will pay 
shippers for 3.5 milk delivered dur- 
(ng the month of January is $2.70 per 
aundred pounds at country plants and 
$.293 per gallon for local shipments. 


-Butterfat Country Direct 
Test Plant Shipped 
3.3 $2.60 $.283 
3.4 2.65 .29 
3.5 2.70 .294 
a.3.6.- 2.75 30 
3.7 2.80 303 
«3.8 2.85 31 
3.9 2.90 313 
4. 2.95 32 
4 3.00 324 
E42 3.05 .33 
— 43 3.10 334 
44 3.15 34 
4.5 3.20 344 
4.6 3.25 35 
47 3.30 354 
4.8 3.350 36 
4.9 3.40 364 
U6 3.45 37 
5.1 3.50 374 
5.2 3.55 38 
ms) 3.60 38% 
pr0.4, .- 3.65 -39 
5.5 3.70 394 
shtabula Prices For January 
ealers’ Buying Prices: 
Class 1—$3.55 per hundred. 
Class 2—$2.85 per hundred. 
Class 3—$2.015 per hundred. 
The average price of all classes 


ast and which is to be used as a 
sis for paying shippers for milk 
livered into Ashtabula during the 
nth of January is is $.3.05 per hun- 
dil tor 3.5 milk with a 5c butterfat 


3.9 3.25 
4. 3.30 
4.1 3.35 
4.2 3.40 
4.3 3.45 
4.4 3.50 
4.5 3.55 
4.6 3.60 
4.7 3.65 
4.8 3.70 
4.9 3.75 
5. 3.80 
5.1 3.85 
5.2 3.90 
5.3 3.95 
5.4 4.00 
5.5 4.05 


AMERICAN ATHLETES USE 
CONSIDERABLE MILK 


Adds Greatly to Endurance Dulring 
Trials of Speed and Strength 


Answers to questionnaires, sent out 
by HE. R. Quackenbush, secretary of 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- 
cil, to leading athletic directors and 
coaches of universities and colleges 
throughout the United States, empha- 
size the value of milk to the athletic 
life of the nation. In addition, the 


‘answers bring out some interesting 


facts not usually associated with 


milk. 


An answer to a questionnaire sent 
to an athletic director of one of the 
larger Western universities tells of 
an interesting experiment that dis- 
proves an old notion, once prevalent 
in some sport circles, that milk af- 
fects the wind. He points out that 
experiments were made, preceding a 
field meet, with members of the uni- 
versity’s track team. Contrary to 
previous custom at the school, the 
men were allowed milk up to the 
day of the contest, with the result that 
they exceeded their previous efforts. 
The same experiment, the director as- 
serts, was tried at various times 
thereafter and it was found that the 
men always equalled or excelled their 
best performances, with milk as a 
portion of the diet. Now, he points 
out further, milk is a big item in the 
nutrition of athletes at his univer- 
sity. 

A well known sport director of a 
Southern university answered the 
questionnaire as follows: 

“Milk has played a very important 
part in the training diet of our ath- 
letic teams, particularly in football, 
as it furnishes the vitamines and fats 
so necessary in the heavy physical 
strain. I believe the average con- 
sumption of milk for our _ football 
squad during a season exceeds two 
glasses per meal per individual.” 


Another college athletic director 
wrote: 
The chemical analysis of milk 


shows it to be a most complete food, 
because it furnishes the necessary 
protein, fat, sugar and phosphate. It 
stands to reason that milk as an in- 
fant food also would be a desirable 
food for adults. I think milk is gen- 
erally recognized among athletic 
coaches ag a very desirable food. I 
also think the common idea of milk 
cutting down the wind of athletes is 
only because of the cases where it 
has been drunk immediately before 
exercise. 


A digest of the questionnaire an- 
swers shows that about a quart of 
milk is what each American college 
athlete consumes. 
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Beat the 


BU. a few centuries ago only the very 

rich could afford adequate protection 
for their money. Today it costs the hum- 
blest citizen nothing to secure protection for 
his money that kings could not have bought 
a few centuries ago. 


Burglar 


Keep your money here and laugh at burg- 
lars. Make use of your opportunities. 


Dollal vavings & Trust Go. 
Hist Nallonal Bank 


Combined Resources---Over 
Thirty-five Million 


YOUNGSTOWN, CHIO 
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We carry in stock the best grades of 


ALL KINDS OF LUMBER 


WALL BOARDS, ROOFING, SASH AND DOORS 
GLASS, FRAMES 


If you are needing anything in our line it will pay you to 
see us before you buy. 


PM WW ete Mn ot 


The Western Reserve Lumber Co. 
LUMBER DEALERS 


Yards at 
Warren 
Niles 


Girard 
Newton Falis 
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Youngstown & Suburban Railway Company 


PASSENGER—FREIGHT—ELECTRIC PACKAGE 
—REACHES— 
North Lima, Columbiana, Leetonia 
—CONNECTIONS FOR— 
Salem, Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East Liverpool 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


Entered as second class matter, April 5, 1920, 
at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., under Act 
of Congress, March 3, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Published by 


THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 
SALES CO. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 
509 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Earl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mer. 


Address all Sivartising commaunicadions to 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter, Box 1, Youngs- 
town, inthe Phone, Bell Main 811. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no cage will activities be undertaken 
in the general field of farm publications. 
Our members are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 
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INTEREST TAKEN IN 
CLEAN MILK WORK 


Evidence of the interest in the work 
of the milk sanitation department of 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 
and of the recognition that produc- 
ers especially are giving it is con- 
tained in these letters to the council 


headquarters, 509 Nixon Building, 
Pittsburgh: 
Andover, Ohio, No. 3, Box 67 


The Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 
509 Nixon Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gentlemen:—-We would like some 
information regarding having our 
milk cleaner so we can get in Class 
A. Will you please advise us, what 
to do. 

Thanking you in advance, 

EH. J. Brown 
Jamestown, Pa., 
R. F. D 41, Box 60 


The Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 
509 Nixon Building, Pittsburgh. 


Gentlemen:—Please give me advice 
and information in regard to. the 
monthly sediment tests as I wish to 
keep my milk up to the very best 
standard. Also give me prices on 
pails, strainers and brushes. 

Thanking you in advance, 

Lewis Myers 


There are hundreds of letters like 
these. Some appeal for immediate 
assistance and advice. Many ask the 
council to send its representative to 
inspect the plant. The inquiry con- 
cerning prices is the result of an at- 
tempt by the council to persuade the 
producer to use the best form of ap- 
pliances. To introduce these appli- 
ances the dairy council provides them 
to the dairy farmer at cost. 


MORE MILK AND MORE MILK 


Sound the alarm, you, cannot keep 
_ this up and save yourselvés from 
~ ruin, 

More milk and more milk. It keeps 
coming’ when prices are high and 
prices are low and the more feed 
costs the more milk comes. 


Is it not the business of the dairy 
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organization to flash the red signal | 


on this continued tendency to pro- 
duce more milk and isn’t this signal 
sufficient warning to 
bring about a change. 


The low milk prices of 1921 and 


fore part of 1922 were looued upon 


fore part of 1922 were looked upon 
milk supply. Producers did not se- 
cure cost and were honest in state- 
ments brought forth showing great 
losses. Many had to quit the business, 
but figures show the cows had more 
lasting powers than their owners. 
For proof of this, look over the fol- 
lowing table which shows the quan- 
tities of milk delivered during the 
month of January, each year from 
1919 to 1923 at 20 country plants. 


JANUALY SiO LO eieceaens 7,298,629 Ibs. 
SANUATY, LAO mes eesereies 8,005,877 lbs. 
JDANUAL Ys UOZO ol, Tame ieee 9,360,908 lbs. 
JANUARY RLY 22H s estates 11,336,771 Ibs. 
JanvaryelOZsi varies sues. 11,971,960 Ibs. 


This shows an increase in four 
years at the same country plants of 
4,678,331 pounds, equal to 64 per cent. 

A similar increase is shown all 
over our territory, including other 
country plants, local shippers to 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Youngstown 
and other markets. 


This tendency to increase the sup- 
ply is beyond the needs of the mar- 
ket and reaching the breaking down 
point if it has not already done so. 
It has placed milk producers in a po- 
sition calling for most able manage- 
ment in marketing and an extension 
insofar as possible of Dairy Council 
activities to promote demand for 
milk and its products. 


An increase of this amount is 
startling for in a period of four years 
it amounts to nearly sufficient quan- 
tity to meet the actual whole milk re- 
quirements of dealers to whom the 
milk is sold. The.month of January 
will not stand another pound in- 
crease if producers can expect to se- 
cure sufficient money to pay the feed 
man. 


YOUTH AND CHANGE 


After 20 years, an “old grad” re- 
turned to dine with the youngsters of 
today in his fraternity house at 
Northwestern University. He was 
shocked when the waiter received, 
in answer to his question, ‘Tea, cof- 
fee or milk?” orders for milk from 19 
out of the 20 boys present. In his 
day any boy ordering “milk” would 
have been drummed out of the house 
for a sissy. The “old grad” made in- 
quiries and found._that every boy 
knew how much more vitamin A there 
was in butter fat than in vegetable 
oleo fat, and how essential_this was 
to growth and health; that all knew 
how many more amino acids there 
were in the proteins of milk than in 
some other “unsuitable” proteins, and 
how much easier the calcium of milk 
was to assimilate than calcium in 
other forms. They knew, even, the re- 
lationship of the calcium intake to 
the growth of strong teeth and the 
power to combat tuberculosis through 
walling up infected spots within 
the lungs. Here indeed modern 
knowledge of nutrition had overcome 
a pet bugaboo about what was ‘“man- 
ly”-that bad persisted perhaps until 


the. period of the ‘World War.—New 
York Mail. 
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' CORLL DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


Now located at 220 East Boardman St., 
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Youngstown, Ohio 


CARRY A FULL LINE OF 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Farm Implements, Engines, Tractors 
And Everything Used on the Farm 


WRITE US YOUR NEEDS 
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GRAY AND MOON CARS— 


When attending the Independent Automobile Dealers Show 
at Youngstown Auditorium, entrances Wood or Rayen Sts., be — 
sure and look over the display of GRAY and MOON Cars. 


Show, February 4 to March 3 
G. A. BROCKWAY 
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Do You Know? Gardner Motor Cars 


Are Guaranteed and Serviced Free for One Year? 
; See It At 


Independent Auto Dealers’ Show 
Rayen and Wood St. Auditorium 


pias MOTOR SALES 


807 Market St. Fed. 1361 | 
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* Why have Dandruff and per- 
mit your hair to fall out e 


uz “MIURJO” 


Sold by Drug Stores, Department Stores, Beauty Parlors and 
Barber Supplies. Money back if ‘“‘MURJO’’ fails to give re 
sults. If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


The SCALP GERMICIDE CO, 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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The BEAVER PRINTING COMPANY 


The National Printers 


PRINTERS, RULERS 
and BOOK -BINDERS % 
Beli Phone 95 Packard Ave 


_ GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


ust year the price of milk at coun- 
‘plants was $2.15 for the month 
January. This year the price_is 
0. Last February milk sold for 
85 at country plants and produc} 
kept home one day supply each 
xk. This year all the milk is be- 
sold and the price will be but a 
‘At reduction under January. This 
lurs even though more milk is be- 
offered this year than last. 
y by day we are getting better 
better. 

O0OL CHILDREN INTERESTED 
IN THE NATIONAL DAIRY 
COUNCHT 


‘o give you an idea of the wonder- 
| interest which the schools-in var- 
(8 sections of the United States are 
‘ing in the National Dairy Council 
gram, we want to state that today 
are receiving 40 special letters, 
h addressed to the National Dairy 
incil, from the seventh and eighth 
de students of a school in Massa- 
jisetts. 
Most of these letters were two 
ses in length and told of their in- 
est in the National Dairy Council 
gram and how much they appre- 
> the literature which we are sup- 
ing them. 
This is only One of numerous in- 
neces which happen almost every 
ak, 
Tere is one of, the letters: 
itional Dairy Council, 
S. Michigan Ave., 
cago, Tl. 
ar Sirs: 
‘When you drink milk you grow 
ong and fat. It is better to drink 
kk because it makes you strong, but 
en you eat candy you get a tooth- 
le. If you drink milk you will be a 
id boxer. So if any boy comes 
mg and gets wise with you and 
s up a fight you can give him a 
lop in the nose. Then you can 


, So I got the best of you.’ 
‘When you drink milk and the 
ol nurse comes along for you to 
‘weighed, you will be sure to 
enough. Before milk came 
ind to the schools the. children 
to grow very hungry at recess 
Before milk came the children 
d to sit still and look very weak. 
Lt now they make a mad rush for 
milk. Milk will give you good 
alth and strength. When you drink 
ik, you grow big and tall. It is not 
ad to be a little boy becapse all 
big boys will call you. ‘shrimp,’ 
er, and ‘Rat.’ It is better to 
“milk and get your health than 
to drink milk and get your wealth 
se health is better than wealth. 
“Very truly yours, 
“Robert Glen Harvey.” 


CONVICTS TO GROW TREES 


onvicts at the State Penitentiary 
Center county will grow millions 
‘trees to be planted in all parts of 
State. The Department of For- 
ity has arranged with the prison 
cials for the: establishment of a 
sery at the institution. 
out eight acres will be devoted 
transplant nursery of shade and 
lamental trees. This tract will be 
oped this fall. Next spring an- 
area of similar size will be 
red for growing large quanti- 
young forest trees. 


to him ‘I drank milk and you 


BEFORE 


and may, therefore, be prohibited; the 
fact of it is that before the trial the 
milk inspectors and the dairy food 
inspectors went over the State and 
collected a good deal of evidence. 
Previous to that time it was agreed 
that this compound could be sold in 
Ohio, giving permission, but after the 
inspectors came back and _ reported 
the situation, that it was sold as a 
food for infants and sold as milk, 
and. then, furthermore, when it was 
discovered that the quartermaster 
bought condensed milk for the camp 
and it was discovered that they fur- 
nished Hebe in place of condensed 
milk, the court decided that it was 
probably best to put it off of the 
shelves of the groceries. 


I really think—whether it was due 
to the Hebe Co. I do not know, but 
the man that furnishes a food product 
other than the natural product to our 
soldiers I think is doing a really mean 
thing, and the court decided that way. 

Now, it is not so much a question 
of vitamines A or vitamines B as it is 
that this product when thrown upon 
the market produces a surplus, it 
lowers the price and drives the dairy- 
man out of business, and when they 
are driven out of business you can - 
not et milk, and consequently the 
consuming public has got to suffer. 
Now, there is your point. 

The doctors who have testified here 
have revealed the importance of milk, 
and we want to save the industry and 
do it honestly and legitimately. I 
personaliy have no interest either 
way. It makes no difference which 
way it goes, financially at least. I am 


simply, stating the facts as we see 


them from an economic standpoint. 
Senator McKinley. You feel that it 
is detrimental to the dairy interests? 
Mr. Erf. Consequently it reflects 
back onto the consuming public. 
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IS YEAR AND LAST FILLED. MILK HEARINGS 


SUB-COMMITTEE 


Senator McKinley. Certainly. 

Mr. Erf. There is your study. I 
do not know that I have anything 
else to add. I want to make my 
statement brief. 

Senator McKinley. Thank you. 

Mr. McKee. Am I at liberty to ask 
a question? 

Senator McKinley. Certainly. 

Mr. McKee. Do you know what per- 
centage of the whole milk produced 
in 1921 was used in the manufacture 
of these compounds? 

Mr. Erf. The what. 


Mr. McKee. The percentage of the 
whole milk produced in the United 
States in 1921 used in the manufac- 
ture of these compounds? 

Mr. Erf. No; but the fact is that if 
you keep on there must be some lim- 
itation somewhere. If you keep on 
you will constantly deteriorate this 
business. It does not make any dif- 
ference whether you produce this in 
a small way now, eventually the 
economic conditions will be such that 
it will demoralize the general indus- 
try. 

Mr. McKee. Would you be surpris- 
ed to know that less than a fraction 
of 1 per cent of the total milk pro- 
duced is used in the manufacture of 
these compounds? 

Mr. Erf. I grant that is true, be- 
cause 5 per cent only goes into con- 
densed milk, I think. 


Mr. McKee. So you would not say 
at this time it was in any way threat- 
ening the dairy industry? 

Mr. Erf. There is a larger per- 
centage—I did not quite understand 
your point. 

Mr. McKee. I ask you if, in view 
of the fact that the very small per- 
centage of the total raw milk pro- 
duced in the country was used in the 
manufacture of this compound, you 


Five 


would say now it was a menace ‘to 
the dairy business? 

Mr. Erf. I will say that it will be: 
and will shortly be. 

Mr. McKee. You say that in view 
of the fact it is 92 per cent a dairy 
product? 

Mr. Erf. Yes, sir; I do; because 
we have had experience with other 
products and we know. 

Mr. McKee. Prof. Erf, you made the 
statement that the Ohio Legislature 


nine years ago passed a law prohib- 


iting the manufacture and sale of 


compounds of evaporated skimmed 
milk in Ohio? 
Mr. Erf. The Ohio courts, not the 


Ohio Legislature. 

Mr. McKee. 
legislated upon this subject, to your 
knowledge? 

Mr. Erf. The legislature did pass 
upon that quite’ a number of years 
ago, and it did it in the face of these 
various commodities that were put 
upon the market at that time; par-, 
ticularly, Cyntho was one of the com- 


modities, a mixture of lard and skim-~ 


med milk. 


Mr. McKee. Prof. Erf, you were a 
witness, were you, in the suit of the 
Hebe Co. v. Shaw? 

Mr. Erf. Yes, sir; I think so. 


Mr. McKee. Do you not know, from 
that testimony, that this product 
Hebe, which consists of a compound 
of skimmed milk and vegetable fat, 
made its first appearance in 1915? 

Senator Kendrick. I will state, Mr. 
Chairman, the witness corrected the 
date when we called his attention to 
the mistake. The way I happened to 
be informed on it is from the fact that 
there was a camp named for me dur- 
ing the same year as this camp was 
named for Governor Willis; so I was 
clear on that and called his attention 
to it, and I understood him to gay he 
was mistaken in the date. 

Senator McKinley. Just to save our 
time, if the committee agrees, I think 
the witness has testified he is not go- 
ing into the technical question, but 
he believes it is detrimental to the 
dairy interests. 
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The legislature never 
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Mr. Erf. I do not care about the 
dates. I have given what the facts 
are. I said about; I did not know ex- 
actly. 

Mr. McKee. I will desist from that 
line of questions. 

Another question I would like to 
ask, Mr. Erf, is along the line of the 
question of competition. Do you 
know John C. Pretzman, an attorney 
of Columbus, Ohio? 

Mr. McKee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKee. He was interested in 
the Hebe v. Shaw case as counsel? 

Mr. Erf. Yes, sir; he was one of 
the attorneys. 

Mr. McKee. Do you know whom he 
represented in that suit? 

Mr. Erf. He represented the Ohio 
State Dairymen’s Association. 

Mr. McKee. Whom Was he _ also 
counsel for at the same time and 
whom had he been representing? 

Mr. Erf. I do not know, but we 
employed him on account of his milk 
knowledge and, as you seem to inti- 
mate—and I will make the statement 
clear here—that he probably was con- 
nected with the John Wilgie Condens- 
ed Milk Co., and the very fact that 
I want to present here, the John Wil- 
gie Condensed Milk Co., after the 
meeting, says: “If this continues, we 
will have to go into the business our- 
selves,” and I think they have gone 
into this business, again showing you 
the danger of the economic situation. 


Mr, McKee. One more question, 
Prof. Erf. 

Mr. Erf. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKee. Do you know whether 


it is a fact that the John Wilgie Evap- 
orated Milk Co. is now owned by the 
Nestle Food Co., of England? 

Mr. Erf. My friend, I do not pay 
any attention to these corporations, 
because they are not interested—I am 
not interested in them. 

Mr. McKee. You know that is the 
Nestle Food Co., however, do you not? 

Mr. Erf. I presume So. 


Mr. Erf. Do you know John C. 
Montgomery? 
Mr. Erf. Yes, sir. 


Mr. McKee. And he is resident di- 
rector of the Nestle’s Food Co., of 
England and America? 

Mr. Erf. Well, I do not know, but I 
think so. I will take it for granted 
that you know. 

Mr. McKee. I am asking you. 

Mr. Erf. Well, I do not know. 

Mr. McKee. You live in Ohio and 
know Mr. Montgomery? 

Mr. Erf. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKee. I thought perhaps you 
might also know at the present time 
Mr. Pretzman is the personal counsel 
for Mr. Montgomery. 


Mr. Erf. Well, now, I do not know 
about that. 

Mr. McKee Well, I will withdraw 
that. 


Senator McKinley. I do not think 
that is necessary. 

Mr. Jackman. I think there is one 
matter in this connection that ought 
to be straightened out about that leg- 
islation in Ohio. As disclosed in the 
record of the supreme court, it was 
legislation against the sale of con- 
densed skimmed milk, and the su- 
preme court in the case of Hebe 
against Shaw held that Hebe was 
skimmed milk, and that the addition 
of the coconut oil did not take it out 
of the category of the prohibition of 
that statute, and that the legislation 
was not legislation against a com- 
pound but legislation against evap- 
orated or condensed skimmed milk, 
and by the court’s construction was 
made to include this product. 

Mr. Erf. The economic results were 
the same. 

Mr. Bryan. I may say that is per- 
fectly true, that at that time the 
compounds were not recognized for 
what they are at the present time; 
but that statute was the same as that 
of New York and Maryland and per- 
haps other States. 

Mr. Jackman. Not New York. 

Mr. Bryan. Certainly; the same as 
Maryland. 

Mr. Jackman. Except Maryland 
permits the sale in 10-pound cases. 

Senator McKinley. The next wit- 
ness. 

Mr. Bryan. What I want to say is 
that the courts have held, and the 
Supreme Court amongst them, that a 
prohibition against condensed skim- 


med milk can not be evaded by put- 
ting in some coconut oil and calling 
it a fancy name, and as a result of 
that Hebe is prevented in all States 
that have a law similar to that of 
Ohio. 

Mr. Erf. That is correct. E 

Mr. Jackman. But the statute now 
before the committee does not pro- 
hibit the sale of condensed skimmed 
milk, 

Mr. Erf. I am referring simply to 
the economic side of this situation. 

Senator McKinley. We appreciate 
that. t 
Mr. Bryan. 
one question? 

Mr. Erf. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bryan. Did you have any con- 
tact in Ohio with filled cheese? 

Mr. Erf. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bryan. Will you tell the com- 
mittee something about that? It has 
a bearing on this general type of 
problem. : 

Mr. Erf. Well, I might say that 
this trouble was the outcome of a 
filled cheese prohibition law. 

Mr. Bryan. Explain that, if you 
will, to the committee. 

Mr. Erf. Well, certain individuals 
were experimenting on filling other 
commodities and they finally hit upon 
some of these commodities. It was 
not in particular that time Hebe, un- 
derstand, but it was various com- 
pounds. In fact, I was more or less 
interested in seeing how the experi- 
ments were being carried on and find- 
ing out whether they could produce 
anything that had the proper flavor, 
and this here, as a matter of fact, 
is the direct outcome of some of these 
experiments, and if I am right this 
particular product originally—not in 
the shape of Hebe—originally started 
in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Bryan. Explain that. I think 
the committee would like to hear it. 

Senator McKinley. Do you want 
any more, Doctor Ladd? 

Senator Ladd. I do not think that 
bears particularly on it. 

Mr. Jackman. It started in Jeffer- 
son, as a matter of fact. 

Senator McKinley. That does not 
make any particular difference. 

Mr. Erf. I beg pardon, this stuff 
was started before in Jefferson; it 
was made also in Washington. 

Mr. Bryan. Did you have anything 
to do with the initiation of the Ohio 
legislation? 

Mr. Erf. 
good many of 


Now, may I ask just 


T had much to do with a 
these problems. 

Mr. Bryan. I mean drawing this 
particular Dill. Did you have any- 
thing to do with that? ; 

Mr. Erf. I was in conference with 
these people; yes, sir. : 

Mr. Jackman. I do not personally 
see that this filled cheese has much 
place. in this investigation, but having 
been lugged in here I would like to 
ask the witness this one question for 
the benefit of the committee: It is a 
fact, is it not, that the difficulty with 
the whole of the so-called celled prac- 
jee is that they put two wrappers on 
the cheese and when you cut a piece 
of cheese out of that cheese there is 
no label on it, so that the consumer 
did not know what he was getting, as 
there is a label on this can; is not 
that the fact? 

Mr. Erf. Not necessarily, because 
in some cases the filled cheese was 
made with the stamp on it. 

Mr. Jackman. And when the gro- 
cer cut that cheese and sold a piece 
of it, a three-cornered piece, if you 
please, there was nothing on it to de- 
seribe it as there is on a package of 
oleomargarine? 

Mr. Erf. If it was a round cheese 
that was true, but there were square 
cheeses and they had a stamp on 
them. 

Mr. Jackmon. But they exported 
that to England and in England they 
took the wrapper off that had the 
stamp on it and had a wrapper under- 
neath. That is the fact, is it not, 
and they sold it as cheese? 

Mr. Erf. Well, the fact of it is that 
was used in connection with fraud, 
and the best thing is to eliminate 
these things and keep the products 
That is what I am trying to 


pure. 
tell the committee here. I -want 
something to be kept pure. If you 
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_is a product that is used to dilute and 


milk is prohibited in retail packages 


AFTER RECESS 
The committee reconvened, pur 
ant to the taking of recess, at 2: 
o’clock p. m. — ; : 
Senator McKinley. Gentlemen, 
will proceed. B 


Mr. Jackman. Dr. Charles J. Brinn 
who is a practicing physician on 
lower East Side of New York and 
chief of the female medical dep 
ment of Beth Israel Dispensary, m 
cal inspector of baby health stati 
and inspector of school children 

’ New York City. e 


STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLE 
BRINN, OF NEW YORK CITY 


Doctor Brinn. Mr. Chairman, 
knew absolutely nothing about He 
a few days ago. When I was as 
if I knew anything about it,I said 
never heard of the preparation in 
my experience on the lower } 
Side of New York. I have never come 
across any baby being fed on Hebe. 

I attend the public health stations 
on the lower East Side, and there © 
try as much as possible to absolu 
do away with the use of any of 
artificial preparations on the ma 
In other words, we just try as m 
as possible to keep the babies g 
on modifications of cow’s milk. ~ 


The mothers come to our sta 
through various ways. Of course 
majority of them are very poor, 
they can not afford to have their 
physicians, and the city of New Y 
has provided health stations so t) 
these poor mothers could com 
with their babies and get the nec 
sary proper medical advice on how 
feed their infants. We do not t 
any children above two years. 


want to mix coconut oil and skimmed 
milk you have that privilege, but not 
to be sold on the market and sold as 
it was in Ohio before this court de- 
cision. f 

Mr. Jackman. Well, your idea is, 
then, that you would put the whole 
product as it comes from the cow, 
without any changes, into a can, ex- 
cept taking the water out of it? 

Mr. Erf. Well, condensed milk is a 
pure product in itself and so is but- 
ter. There is no mixture with it. 

Mr. Jackman. How about condens- 
ed skimmed milk? 


Mr. Erf., Condensed skimmed milk 


to adulterate in many instances, and 
consequently condensed skimmed 


or for retail consumption in Ohio, as 
it should be, and sold wholesale for 
manufacturing purposes. : 

Mr. Jackman. The chief use of con- 
densed skimmed milk is by the baker, 
ig it not, and the confectioners? 

Mr. Erf. Yes, sir; and rightfully 
it should be used there and it is used 
there. 

Mr. McKee. The consumers of their 
products get the skimmed milk in dis- 
guised form without the protection 
of a label eventually, do they not? 

Mr. Erf. We know what bread it, 
and it is natural that it should have 
some milk in it. I am not arguing; 
I simply want to call your attention 
to the economic side. 

Senator McKinley. Thank you. 

- We will adjourn now until 2:30. 

(Whereupon, at 1:40 o’clock p. m., 
the committee recessed until 2:30 
o’clock p. m.) 
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e responsibie for children below 
e of two years. Of course, we do 
in our power to encourage breast 
eeding, because we believe that the 
est food for a nursing infant is moth- 
r’s milk. However, when the chil- 
en begin not to do well and there 
some drawback on the mother’s 
art, we resort to artificial feeding 


The way we get these mothers is 
1is: We have canvassers that go 
round to the poor people of the lower 
st Side. They go into a tenement 
use, and they see a little baby, and 
hey ask the mother if the mother 
ttends the milk station. If she does, 
well and good; if not, she is told to 
come to the nearest milk station, and 
there are a number of them in the 
lower Hast Side; in fact, more down 
are than in any other section of the 
on account of the congestion. 

5 the mother comes down with her 
Baby through one avenue, that is, the 
‘eanvaser, to the milk station. There 
is another way the mothers come 
: down to the milk station, and that is 


o know something about the milk 
tion, who have had their babies 
treated there or who know of friends 
of theirs who have had their babies 
' treated there. 


_ Another way that the mothers have 
- coming down to the milk station is 
that they are recommended by their 
private physicians. 
Tf a physician is called on to treat a 
baby that is not doing well and the 
mother can not afford to pay him to 
take care of the case, he recommends 
her down to the public health station. 
At times even the dispensaries recom- 
i mend babies to public milk stations. 
d, as I said before, we try, as much 
| as possible, to discourage babies re- 
ceiving their food in the form of prep- 
arations like condensed milk and 
other similar condensed-milk prepar- 
ations. As I said before, we only 
keep the babies going on modified 
-cow’s milk. As far as Hebe is con- 
cerned, I have never seen it used by 
any mother on the lower Hast Side, 
and I see quite a good number of 
mothers and children. 


I have been practicing there now 
. since 1915, and besides being with the 
health department of the city I have 
my own practice, and a thing like 
Hebe is absolutely foreign to these 
mothers there. I am sure if I were 
to ask any one of these mothers they 
would all say they do not know, be- 
cause the stores where Hebe could be 
! gotten do not keep this on their 
. Shelves. I know I have very many 
| patients in mind where the groceries 
_ around them have no Hebe. 
nd As I said before, when a mother 
_ notices her child is not doing well she 
will not go to the grocery store to 
ask for a formula or some food to 
ee to her child; she will not even go 
No matter how 


_ not go to the drug store or to the gro- 
_ cery store to ask for advice regarding 
_ the feeding of her infant. She knows, 

or. she is told through the various 


i: ways I have outlined to you, that the 


being recommended by neighbors 


best place for her to go is to the milk ~ 


| station, and there she goes and there 
the child is taken care of. 


| As I said before, we try as much as 
| possible to discourage the use of these 
| ‘proprietary preparatins to take the 


place of cow’s milk. 


| been brought up on condensed milk 
_ and they look like some of these Men- 
| Nen’s babies that you see advertised. 
' In our section of the city—I do not 
_ know about other cities—why, the ma- 
_ jority of them are babies who—well, 
| to use the term, I believe*they are 
| water-logged—that is, the excessive 
| sweetening of the condensed milk and 
the preparation of it causes them to 
assume a certain flabbiness. They 
look fat, but they really are not. 

_A mother came to me one day and 
said she put her baby on condensed 
milk and she noticed that her baby 

gained. Of course he gained, but he 
Bod gain in weight; he gained in 
excess fluid of the body. — 

_ As far as the nutritional value of 


> eat have seen several babies who have 
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these preparations in the feeding of 
infants is concerned, I can not state. 
All I can say is that I find from my 
own experience that the best form of 
milk to be given babies is mother’s 
milk, and if that can not be gotten a 
modification of. ordinary cow’s milk. 
Under no circumstances do I allow a 
mother to give a baby any other 
preparation. 


As far as the mother’s intelligence 
is concerned I can not tell, but I 
know this one fact, that before a 
mother will use any preparation on 
her child, whether she is told to do so 
by the druggist or by the grocer or 
by a neighbor, she will always come 
to a doctor. If she can not get a pri- 
vate doctor, she will go to the organi- 
zation doctor. There are organiza- 
tion doctors around my section—that 
is, every poor mther and father who 
have not what is known as a family 


physician joins an organization where 


they pay a very nominal fee as dues 
for a year, which entitles him to free 
medical attention for his entire fam- 
ily. Naturally, if a mother can not 
afford to call a private doctor she will 
call her organization physician, and 
he always advises taking the baby to 
the health station. The mothers do 
not read the labels on the bottles or 
cans, or whatever they get, because 
around my section they have a very 
superstitious nature. They will not 
believe what they are given. In fact, 


even with cow’s milk I have great 
difficulty in convincing them _ the 
formula I give them is absolutely 


good for their babies. Many times 
they will try to argue with me to give 
the baby a little more milk. They 
will come around and argue with me 
that the baby does not get enough, ir- 
respective of the fact that the child 
has gained in weight every week. His 
weight is watched very carefully and 
we gauge our formulas according to 
the weight shown on the chart. 


Mr. Jackman: Doctor, you speak 
about condensed milk. You mean the 
sweetened condensed milk? 


Doctor Brinn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jackman: Not the evaporated? 

Doctor Brinn: Well, the condens- 
ed milk. 

Mr. Jackman: Condensed. milk has 
sugar in it. Is that what you re- 
fer to? 

Doctor Brinn: Sweetened milk. 


Mr. Jackman: What is the fact as 
to whether the babies on the East 
Side, where your practice are 
breast fed, as a rule? 


Doctor Brinn: As a general rule 
they are breast fed, because the moth- 
ers in that section are of the impres- 
sion the longer they feed their babies 
the less chance they have of becoming 
pregnant. That is quite a prevalent 
superstition around the Hast Side. 
That is why you find mothers feeding 
their bables up to two and even three 
years old. I have had cases of babies 
who were breast fed up to three years 
by a mother who happened to have an 
abundant supply of milk. _ 

Senator McKinley: Any questions? 

Mr. Bryan: No. 

Mr. Jackman: Dr. Casimir Funk, 
of Columbia University, New York 
City, formerly connected with the 
Lister Institute of London. 


Statement of Dr. Casimir Funk, of 
Columbia University, New York City 


Senator McKinley: 
name, please. 

Doctor Funk: Casimir Funk, asso- 
ciate professor of physiological chem- 
istry, Columbia University, and di- 
rector of the research laboratory of 
Herman A. Metz, New York; form- 
erly associated with the Lister Insti- 
tute of London and the Pasteur In- 
stitute of Paris, University of Berlin, 
and Cornell Medical School. 


Mr. Jackman: For the benefit’ of 
the committee I may say that Doctor 
Funk is the man who coined the name 
of vitamine. 


Doctor Funk: The reasons for the 
introduction of the Voigt bill pro- 
hibiting interstate commerce in filled 
milks are mainly based on a dietetic 
foundation, and to this subject I will 
limit myself here. 

Filled milks nowadays are compos- 
ed of skimmed milk and vegetable. fat, 
the vegetable fat, usually being 


is, 


Give me your 


cocoanut oil, replaces practically an 
equal amount of cream. 

The skimmed milk has been investi- 
gated as regards food value for quite 
a number of years, particularly in 
connection with hog and chicken 
feeding, and has been found of very 
great value there. The skimmed milk, 
as far as we can judge, contains all 


the proteins, carbohydrates and salts . 


of the original milk. Skimmed milk 
contains also the vitamines with the 
exception of vitamine A, which is lost 
to an extent unknown to us. 

I would say that the present feed- 
ing experiments to determine the con- 
tent of vitamine A do not give a clue 
to us as to whether the skimmed milk 
contains 50 per cent or 75 per cent or 
25 per cent of vitamine A. 


Skimmed milk has been extensively 
used also in infant feeding. Doctor 
Brenneman pointed out when a num- 
ber of babies were fed on skimmed 
milk for a number of weeks without 
any untoward results being observed 
in them. 

Dr. Hess 
with a diet 


has made 
composed 


experiments 
of skimmed 


-milk, cottonseed oil, orange juice, and 


yeast. This experiment was  per- 
formed for the purpose of seeing if 
such a diet would produce rickets, but 
it indicates that the child can run 
along on such a diet for a fairly long 
time. The experiments were con- 
tinued for seven months and at the 
end of that time no symptoms of 
actual deficiency had been observed. 
It does not mean, of course, that 
skimmed milk is a perfect food. It 
means only that it can be used safely 
for a number of weeks and perhaps 
even, in some cases, as I will explain 
perhaps later, for a number of 
months. 


Now, what is the dietetic and chief 
scientific reason for such a drastic 
piece of legislation? A certain die- 
tetic school, which is led by Doctor 
McCollum, of Baltimore states that 
the filed milks are deficient in vita- 
mine A and so are the vegetable fats 
which are used in this compound, and 
the consumption of this compound 
would cause a serious vitamine defi- 
ciency in the form of xerophthalmia 
and stunted growth. 


It is claimed that although Hebe is 
plainly marked to be used for cooking 
and baking, it could be sold fraudu- 
lently by the retailer instead of evap- 
orated milk. It is my contention, 
however, that while certain brands of 
filled milk are perfectly adequate for 
infant nutrition depending on the way 
they are manufactured, this is not the 
case with evaporated milk, and [I in- 
clude evaporated and condensed milks 
in the same category in this case. 


As determined 
guinea pigs at least, most of the evap- 
orated milks have lost a part of their 
antiscorbutic vitamine, and if an ig- 
norant mother should get hold of such 
a product and feed it for any length 
of time, perhaps five or six months, 
the child would be in danger of 
scurvy, and, as Doctor Brenneman 
has said, perhaps also in danger of 
rickets. 

Therefore, if the Voigt bill was in- 
troduced for the purpose of protect- 


ing the welfare of children, my opin-. 


ion would be that all kinds of pre- 
pared milks, evaporated and  con- 
densed, should be embodied in the 
same Dill. 

As itis, however, a question of de- 
ficiency, I will explain later that this 
situation can be met in some different 
way. The assertion that filled milks 
are deficient in vitamine A has been 
first made on empirical grounds. 
However, latterly, Doctor McCollum, 
in the evidence here, has presented 
some experimental data in which he 
fed rats on Hebe and Carnation, re- 
spectively. He has shown you photo- 
graphs which proved that Hebe was 
very much more deleterious to the 
health than Carnation. 


I would never criticize the value of 
experiments of that kind for the de- 
termination of the dietetic value of 
various foods in general and of the 
requirements of a rat in particular, 
but one has to be a little cautious in 
judging from one species of animal 
to amother. 

In the last few months I had quite 


ee 


in experiments on 
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a considerable experience with 
xerophthalmia which I wanted to pro- 
duce in rats in order to test certain 
results from milk and cod liver oil. 
I am using for this purpose a syn- 
thetical diet, very carefully purified, 
and I had great difficulty, sometimes, 
in making the rats develop opthal- 
mia, particularly after they had pass- 
ed a certain age, and I inquired of a 
number of investigators how they ob- 
tained quicker results, and a diet was 
recommended to me which was not 
only deficient in vitamine A, but also 
deficient in vitamine B, a diet recom- 
mended by Professor Sherman, and 
on this diet the xerophthalmia de- 
velops much quicker, which shows 
that the combined deficiency is cer- 
tainly a factor in the precipitation of 
the symptoms. 

From the fact that no scurvy can 
be produced in rats you would judge 
that scurvy does not exist at all. On 
the other hand, rats show a great 
susceptibility to vitamine A deficiency, 
perhaps more than any other experi- 
mental animals. Other animals which 
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“were used in laboratories, like, for in- 
stance, pigeons, do not require vita- 
mine A, at least in the adult stage. 
Besides that, we have found that dif- 
ferent species of animals have a dif- 
ferent requirement in vitamines. For 
instance, the antiscorbutic vitamine 
is required in much larger quantity in 
a guinea pig than in a monkey, but 
the gradations go ‘further than that. 
I have recently found in using one 
species of animal, for instance, the 
pigeon, one can find certain pigeons 
which require four times as much 
vitamine B as other pigeons of the 
same size. 

If one would calculate the food re- 
quirement of a human being from the 
food requirement of a rat, it would 
give an example of proteins that 
would make an absurd figure. The 
amount of proteins we give to a rat 
would amount to about 700 grams of 
protein per day, whereas the human 
being can very well get along with 
17. So it can not be applied without 
criticism to human beings. As a mat- 
ter of fact, from the experiment of 
Hess one would judge that the re- 
quirement of an infant of vitamine A 
must be very much smaller than that 
of a rat, and this can be physiologic- 
ally explained. A growing rat doubles 
its weight in the course of a few 
weeks, and perhaps his requirements 
are very much larger. We have no 
figures for the vitamine requirement 
in children, and ‘probably will not 
have them for a number of years, be- 
cause we can not make direct experi- 
ments on this subject.’ 

Now, as regards Doctor McCollum’s 
experiments, there are different ways 


of testing vitamine A. Some investi- ° 


gators use a synthetical diet; some 


_ others, like Doctor McCollum, use 
natural food supplemented. I call 
rolled oats natural food. It would 


geem that in his case a priori the food 
is better than a synthetical food, but 
we know oats produce osstitis in cer- 
tain animals, as I found myself in my 
experiments. He has used 223 per 
cent of the diet of Hebe and Carna- 
tion, whereas the child would get the 
compound almost undiluted except by 
water. Under those conditions per- 
haps the vitamine A requirements 
would be better met than my, dilu- 
tion with other foods. 

On the other hand, it occurred to 
me, as it always does in all the labor- 
atory experiments, that in the case of 
testing of that kind the rats on Hebe 
had probably a very_ much smaller 
food intake than those on Carnation 
milk, and this reminded me of a group 
of experiments I made about two 
years ago. I kept rats on a syn- 
thetical diet composed of a large per- 
centage of fat, and I included liber- 
ally of cod liver oil in it. In spite of 
that the rats lost weight enormously 


and developed rickets and xeroph- 
thalmia. 
Now, you would determine from 


that experiment that cod-liver oil con- 
tains no antirachitie factor and no 
vitamine A. That would be wrong. 
It is simply that the amount of food 
taken was so small they did not get 
enough of this factor to prevent the 
disease. 

On perusing the medical literature 
on infant food I found no data on the 
experience with skimmed milk, name- 
ly, that we can feed a child for a few 


weeks probably on this compound 
without any danger and perhaps 
longer. This does not mean that I 


recommend it for the feeding of in- 
fants, but it could be done without 
harm. 

What I have said here indicates 
-plainly there are two opinions on the 
skimmed-milk legislation—one opin- 
ion headed by Doctor McCollum and 
others, maintaining that such pro- 
ducts should be barred from the mar- 
ket: other opinions maintained by 
Doctor Mendel, myself, and 
imagine that this measure would’ not 
be justified on the face of the present 
scientific facts. 


There is one important thing which 
has never been mentioned in connec- 
tion with this bill, and that is this 
part, that the scientific proponents of 
the Voigt bill have told us that vita- 
mines have been found to be very im- 
portant for nutrition. They have told 
us that methods have been devised for 
determining the dietetic and vitamine 


others — 
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volume of certain foods, but they did 
not tell us that the same experiments 
have shown us the way to supplement 
the deficient foods. 

For instance, if white bread is de- 
ficient in vitamine B it can be supple- 
mented in this respect by using whole 
grain, using vegetables or fruits. 

If the canned foods are deficient in 
antiscorbutic vitamine they can be 
supplemented by orange juice and 
other fruit juices. 

If skimmed milk is deficient in vita- 


“mine A it can be supplemented by 


cod liver oil, egg yolk, and other pro- 
ducts. j 

There are a number of other foods 
on the market which are notoriously 
more deficient than compounds are. 
IT have ‘here in mind white bread, mar- 
garine. I want to say that if Hebe or 
any other skimmed milk compound 
would be supplemented with green 
vegetables or these substances rich 
in vitamine A it would make a com- 
plete food. 

Such things as green vegetables are 
recommended by children specialists. 
Particularly it was recommended on 
this line of nutritional work in 
France. There are many foods which 
need improvement, and in these foods 
we can count milk—strange as it may 
seem to you—butter, margarine, can- 
ned foods of all descriptions. They 
sometimes have not the food value 
that is aseribed to them. In spite of 
this fact nobody bars these foods 
from the market. . 

The food industry is too young scien- 
tifically and suffers from imperfec- 
tion, and many scientists are busy in 
this country to improve the existing 
foods. 

There are other foods which are de- 
ficient, as I wanted to say before, like 
white bread, rice, macaroni, corn, etc., 
which are many times more deficient 
than compounds are. In spite of that 
they are allowed to remain on the 
market, and these deficient foods, in 
spite of the fact that everybody knows 
they can not be used as a sole dietary 
—everybody in the United States, at 
least, knows—and that they give rise 
to various diseases in the Orient, like 
beriberi in the Philippine Islands and 
others places in the Orient, and give 
rise to a number of cases of pelagra 
in-this country, yet there is no legis- 
lation as to them. 

There is another danger in this pro- 
posed legislation. As I mentioned to 
you, a number of foods need improve- 
ment and the work on this improve- 
ment is going on in many laboratories 
in this country. For instance, more 
thought has to be given to infant nu- 
trition. I think Doctor Gerstenberger 
in his testimony, which I read, gave 
some few points on that. It is sur- 
prising, as I come from the other side, 
to see so much. propaganda 
more milk feeding in this country. 
All the propaganda in centralized 
parts of Europe which is done in this 
respect is propaganda for more 
breast feeding and not for more cow’s 
milk feeding. It looks as if increased 
breast feeding would not be in favor 
with the American dairy industry. If 
a woman could be educated to know 
how important breast feeding is there 
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would be more breast-fed babies: and 
there would be much less, of these 
problems which we are “iscussing 
today.) aie 


Now, all infants are allowed cow’s 
milk, and. one can easily imagine that 
amongst the children which physi- 
cians encounter there are children of 
different ages and different constitu- 
tions. We have children which grow 
naturally quickly. We have children 
which grow naturally slowly. Under 
the present conditions they get the 
same identical food supply with minor 
& 


Now, a semi-sythetical product, like . 


skimmed milk compounds, I think 
there is a great possibility of making 
progress in. These compounds can 
be enriched in proteins, in carbohy- 
drates, in fats, in salts and I have in- 
mind particularly the lime salts and 
phosphorus salts which prove to be so 
important, and they can also be en- 
riched in vitamines. 


The difficult feeding cases which 
are eneountered by the physicians are 
probably very often due to improper 
feeding formulas. Doctor McCollum 
spoke here on the prevalence of faulty 
bone development and bad_ teeth 
among the children of this country. 
One would infer from his words that 
a more liberal use of milk would rem-_ 
edy these conditions. However, Doc- 
tor McCollum and other investigators 
have found that milk is very deficient 
or perhaps entirely deficient in the 
vitamine which regulates the develop- 
ment of the bones. On the other hand, 
this substance is contained in very 
large amount in the cod liver oil 
and in the semisynthetic foods, like 
the compounds, and this vitamine 
could be incorporated and with some 
study the final product made better 
than cow’s milk is for infant feeding. 


The 


4 


proposed legislation would 
hamper this scientific feeding idea 
which, on account of the great de- 
velopment of the science of dietetics, 


is nearer a solution than it ever was . 


for the last 10 years. But if we were 
to compound a food of this kind, I my- 
self would be in favor of haying this 
food scientifically perfect and that it 
should contain all the food elements 
which are necessary. ; 


There is too great a tendency in the 
United States to utilize waste pro- 
ducts for feeding children. For in- 
stance, like this product that was 
presented here made by the Borden 
Co., which is made out of cocoa shells, 
which can not be utilized otherwise. 
Very often nutrition experts are con- 
fronted with an inquiry from a merch- 
ant who has got a lot of peanuts or 
something like that on hand, if this 
food would not be good to make into 
infant food. Now, this sort of pro- 


cedure, of curse, has to be prevented 


by legislation. 


The idea which I gave you just be- 
fore, that the cow’s milk is deficient 
in the antiscorbutic factor, shows that 
the cow’s milk is not under all con- 
ditions a perfect food, particularly as 
has been emphasized today. The vita- 
mine content of the milk depends very 
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Advertisements appearing in this column 
be charged for at the rate of eight cen 
‘line for each insertion. Orders for less 
$1.00 to be accompanied with cash, 


--WANTED—STOCK SALESMAN. 
local territory to represent a Mo 
gage Company that has never mi 


experience and references in firs 
ter. Address W. R. clo Dairy 
Price Reporter. 


REG. BELGIAN STALLIONS 
roan, foaled May 30, 1921. Wei 
1650. An extra good colt; bay, fo 
Aug. 29, 1921. Two other roans | 
ing yearling. All good ones. 
or call, : : ie 
_ W. L. PORTER, Jamestown, P. 


F. W. THOMPSON 
General Auctioneer — 
Res., Phone 2075-L 


Res. 432 Stiles Ave | Warren, 


largely on the vitamine quantit 
the food, and under present 
tions the farmer is able to’sell to 
public a food which might be ent: 
deficient in vitamines, and there - 
legislation to prevent this, 


THE REASON 


A few years ago at a county 
in Pennsylvania a physician was, 
ing over the prize livestock. 
hogs particularly interested him 
he was standing directly in fron 
some prize porkers. A small 
moved alongside. — iis 


“Some hogs, ain’t they, mist r? f 
lad remarked. ap 

“They are, indeed, my son. 
why are you so interested?” 

“My dad raised ’em.” And 
went on to describe the good 
ties of his father’s pigs. 


Then he asked the little fello 
and was surprised te hear 
“Fourteen.” ee 


The child scarcely looke 
years old and undernourished 
for those years. (oe eae 

“Why, you don’t look that 1d 
doctor commented. “What kin 
focd do you eat?” — 


“Same as the rest of the fami 


“How about milk? 


Do yov 
much of that?” Pees 


“Humph,” the boy sneered 
we feed that to the hogs.” — 
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HE part milk plays in the ath- 
letic life of the United 
} States, especially where the 
pete er universities and col- 

leges are involved, has been 


Council, to leading athletic di- 
s and coaches in the country, 


plays in the diet of a college 
ng table. In addition to bring- 
ig back extremely favorable com- 
‘ent for the results attained by using 
“4k at the training table, a number 
* these questionaires, representative 
It the higher schools of education in 
{1 sections of the country, also dis- 
rove the old-fashioned notion that 
\ilk effects the wind. A digest of the 
aswers that about a quart of milk 
day is what each American college 
vhlete consumes. 


| Educational Work Among Mutes 
(A letter of appreciation for work 


UNITED STATES SENATE 


"February 19, 1923 
-P. S. Brenneman, 


. Dairymen’s Co-op. Sales Co. 

ixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. - 

Dear Sir:—I am in receipt of your 
“otter with regard to the Voight bill, 
‘ hI have supported all along and 
rhich I am much interested. In 
event this measure can be gotten 
ore the Senate and brought to a 
, not amended to death, I shall 
ote for it. Just at this time the 


fe Senate and by reason of the fili- 
ster being waged against this legis- 
ition by certain Senators it may be 


‘lat it will not be possible for the 
onsideration of the Voight bill and a 
umber of. other measures it had been 
joped action might be had on by the 
enate in the present session of 
ongress. 

Thanking you for your communica- 
on, Iam 


Pri, 


a Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Frank B. Willis 
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ittsburgh District Dairy 
January Bulletin--Work’ Being Done 


being carried on, under the auspices 
of the Council, for the betterment of 
health conditions among deaf mutes 
was received recently at the Council’s 
Headquarters from A. C. Manning, 
Superintendent of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb. Mrs. Jane 
H. Sauers and Miss Lillian Conwell, 
both of the Council’s staff, have vis- 
ited the Institution with a plan for 
staging a health program there. Mr. 
Manning, in the letter, commends the 
work of the Council toward the im- 
provement of health conditions and 
expresses his appreciation for the in- 
terest it has taken in that Institution. 
The letter also acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of two copies of Dr. McCollum’s 
book, “New Knowledge of Nutrition,” 
which have been placed in the library 
of that Institution. 


Nutrition Class Graduation 


Two nutrition classes were organ- 
ized by the Council during January. 


UNITED STATES SENATE 


February 18, 1923 
Mr. P. S. Brenneman 
509 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Brenneman:— 
Replying to your favor of the 17th 
instant, Senater Ladd has charge of 
the Voight Filled Milk Bill, which as 


you know has been on the Senate cal- 


endar for some time. He told me this 
morning that he expects to bring the 
bill up today if at all possible. I am 
hoping it will be disposed of before 
the 4th of March. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Altee Pommerene 


UNITED STATES SENATE 


‘Mr. P. S. Brenneman, Pres., 


Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 
509 Nixon Bldg., 6th Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

My dear Mr. Brenneman:—I have 
your letter of February 17, regarding 
the Voight Bill H. R. 8086. 


After careful study of the proceed-* 


ings before the committees - which 
have had this bill under consideration, 
I am convinced that this legislation is 
proper and necessary and I expect to 


ouncil 


yer Sr Ge 


This makes ten classes in all to have 
been started by the organization. Six 
children shortly will be graduated 
from the class at the Epiphany 
School, Mrs. Jane H. Sauers, reports. 
These children during the class term, 
have gained a total of 813 pounds. 
They all are credited now with hay- 
ing reached their normal weights. 
One of the children gained 8 pounds 
in the last eleven weeks. A class was 
recently organized among the grade 
pupils at The Ellsworth School, with 
29 children registered. Council work- 
ers report that Miss Hazel Black, 
principal of that school, is co-operat- 
nig with them in every way and that 
the work of the class is progressing 
very favorably. Forty-seven children 
entered the two classes organized 
during January. 


Review of the Month 


Nine lectures, three demonstrations 
and 90 health lessons, with a total at- 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


ARY 


tendance of 12,619 persons, were held 
by, or under the auspices of the 
Council during the month. The Dra- 
matic Department of the Council ar- 
ranged educational health entertain- 
ment programs for 17 schools in that 
time. Two hundred and twenty mo- 
tion picture exhibits, drawing a total 
attendance of 21,900 persons were 
staged. Council workers held 107 in- 
terviews during January. 


Milk Sanitation 


More than 90 per cent of the milk 


distributed in Pittsburgh comes under 
the supervision of the Milk Sanitation 
Department of the Council, Mr. Kauf- 
mann and Mr. Detwiler being in 
charge. More than 275 sediment tests 
were made by this department during 
January, while over two thousand 
sediment tests -were inspected. Four 
plants were inspected and 33 calls 
were made on farmers in the inter- 
est of a higher grade milk. 


_ 


do all that I can to secure its passage. 
Yours very truly, 
D. A. Reed 


UNITED STATES SENATE 


February 19, 1923 

Mr. P. S. Brenneman, 
Dariymen’s Co-op. Sales Co. 
509 Nixon Bldg., 6th Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Brenneman:—I have your 
letter of February 17 relative to H. 
R. 8086. 


You may count upon me to do 
everything in my power to secure fa- 
vorable action upon the measure re- 
ferred to. Senator Reed is also taking 
great interest in the matter. I hope 
we shall be able to send you a report 
of progress before long. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) G. W. Pepper 


NEW BRITISH REGULATIONS 
AFFECT AMERICAN 
CONDENSED MILK TRADE 


America’s condensed milk trade 
with/ Great Britain may be greatly 
curtailed as a result of new regula- 


a 


tions made by the British Govern- 
ment as contained in a cable message 
just received by the United States 
Department of Agriculture from its 
London. agricultural representative. 
These regulations call for condensed 
milk of a composition that many of 
the smaller American condensed milk 
manufacturers may find it difficult to 
produce, officials of the Department of 
Agriculture say. 

The chief change in the regulations, 
which are effective August 1, is the 
requirement of 9 per cent of fat in 
full cream unsweetened and sweet- 
ened milk, as compared with 7.8 per 
cent of fat in unsweetened milk and 
8 per cent in sweetened milk required 
in American standards. Canadian 
manufacturers will be similarly af- 
fected, it is believed, inasmuch as 
condensed milk standards there are 
the same as the American standards. 

In 1922, the United States exported 
23,000,000 pounds of condensed and 
evaporated milk to the United King- 
dom as compared with 420,000,000 lbs. 


lm 1919, the record year in condensed 


milk exports due in part to ama 
for relief purposes. 
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Georgia J airy Industry 


Makes Rapid Growth 


KE business of dairying is be- 
coming a big financial fac- 
tor in the commercial and 
industrial life of Georgia, 
according to recent obser- 
vations by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Not only are 
farmers in many sections of the state 
increasing the size of their herds, but 
they are rapidly improving the qual- 
ity of their animals. The native 
scrub dairy cow is either being re- 
“placed by pure-bred animals imported 
from dairy sections of other states, or 
bred to pure-bred sires 
breeding. 

One farmer supplying Atlanta with 
milk. has made importations of pure- 
bred dairy stock from Wisconsin, New 
York, and Missouri within the last 
few years. When he first went into 
business 14 years ago he brought 
with him from Virginia the first Hol- 
stein cattle ever seen in the county. 
Today there are more than 20 Hol- 
stein herds located in or near the city 
of Atlanta. 


Atlanta Supplied by 775 Dairies 


On January 1, 1923, there were ap- 
proximately 775 dairies supplying At- 


of good , 


lanta with market milk. These herds 
contained 11,750 cows. 

The growth of the dairy industry 
of Georgia may also be measured by 
its dairy manufacturing plants. On 
January 1, 1920, there was but one 
creamery operating in the entire state 
of Georgia. On January 1, 1923, there 
were 16 creameries in the state, the 
largest of which made more than 60,- 
000 pounds of butter during the 
month of December, 1922, and nearly 
73,000 pounds in January, 1923. 

Today there are in addition to these 
16 creameries, some of which make 
small quantities of ice cream, 17 ice 
cream plants, and 5 cheese factories. 


Eradication of Cattle Tick Brings 
Prosperity 

According to Henry Branham, State 
Dairy Inspector of Georgia, the great 
interest being shown all over the 
state in dairying and live stock rais- 
ing is due to a number of causes. 
One of the principal causes is. the 


damage wrought by the boll weevil. 


and the desire of Georgia farmers to 
insure themselves an income. Also 
the value of live stock in replenish- 
ing the fertility of the soil is being 
recognized. 


NUTRITION CLASS SUCCESS 


\ 


School children in the first nutri- 
tion class ever organized by the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council have 
reached the health requirements of 
the class and will be graduated with 
‘suitable exercises, Mrs. Jane H. Sauer, 
instructor of the class, has an- 
nounced. The class is composed of 
pupils from the Epiphany School, 
Pittsburgh. Forty-seven children were 
entered in two new nutrition classes 
organized by the Council during Jan- 
uary. This makes a total of 10 classes 
to have been started by the Council, 
with a total memership of 219 chil- 
dren. 

More than 200 motion picture ex- 
hibits, witnessed by more than 21,000 
persons, were given, under the 
auspices of the Council, during Jan- 
uary. The Dramatic Department su- 
pervised the presentation of health 
playlets, which were witnessed by 
more than 8,000 parents and school 
children. Ninety health lessons, 
about 10 ‘lectures and three demon- 
strations were given by members of 
the Council’s staff, or under the Coun- 
cil’s auspices,\during that month. 

Mr. Kaufmann and Mr. Detwiler, 
in charge of the Council’s Milk Sani- 
tation Department, inspected 2,064 
sediment tests and made 278 them- 
selves during January. Four plants 
were inspected during that time. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS VALUES 
DROPPED LAST YEAR 


Dairy products in 1922, at farm 
prices, had a gross value of $2,090,- 
455,000, according to estimates by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
The value of dairy products 
21 was placed at $2,352,000,000, 


$3, 018,000,000, 


1d in 1920, the top year in values, at 


Whole milk sales from farms and 
consumption on farms comprised 65 
per cent of the total value of all dairy 
products in 1922, and are given a 
value of $1,357,000,000. In 1921 the 
value of such whole milk was placed 
at $1,567,000,000, and in 1920 at $1,- 
911,000,000. 

Farm made butter had a value of 
$220,000,000 in 1922, compared with 
$242,000,000 in 1921 and with $366,- 
000,000 in 1920. 

The 1922 value of cheese made, 
eream sold, butter fat sold, butter- 
milk, whey, and skim milk, is placed 
at $513,018,000, compared with $542,- 


817,000 in 1921 and with $740,736,000 


in 1920. 

The farm price of whole milk was 
19.09 cents per gallon in 1922, com- 
pared with 22.19 cents in 1921, and 
with 30.10 in 1920. The farm price 
of butter was 35.23 cents in 1922, 
compared with 87.16 cents in 1921, 
and with 54.25 cents in 1920. 
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May Walker 
Ollie Homestead 


EVERY LIVE DEALER’S STOCK : 


and 
EVERY Goop DAIRY RATION. 
You will find 
Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 


A CERTAIN live dealer who had 
Buffalo in his stock sold it to the 
Minnesota Holstein Co. of Austin, 
Minn., owners of May Walker Ollie 
Homestead. It was made a part of this 
great cow’s ration. A year later she was 
American Butter Champion with 
1523.23 lbs., and among the greatest 
milk producers with 31,610.6 Ibs. The 
liberal supply of Buffalo i in her ration 
was unchanged throughout the record 
making year. 
* * * 
ADD Buffalo to your ration and 


watch production increase. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


23% Protein. 40% Protein 
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(This article, written by George EB. 
berts, vice president of the Na- 
jional City Bank of New York, is an 
momic discussion of some of the 
ngs reflecting upon agricultural 
ices. Its discussion of credit is 
th the thought of some of us who 
y to help ourselves by creating more 
; .—Editor’s Note). 

prices of staple farm products 
e violently affected by the war. 
| most important direct influence 
he case of foodstuffs was that oc- 
asioned by the closing of the Black 
ea, cutting off the supplies which the 
jountries of Western Europe were ac- 
omed to receive from Russia and 
Balkan countries. For the five 
next preceding the war these 


Js of wheat per year, besides im- 
nt quantities of other farm pro- 
In addition to the interrup- 
shipments, the war 
d a reduction of the crops in the 
ries over-run by the armies. 
se losses increased the demands 
the production of the United 


rice of wheat in the United 
as influenced promptly. The 
No. 2 Red Winter in Chicago 
e month of June, 1914 was from 
99 cents, while from August 1 
Jecember 31 the range was from 
to $1.33. Other agricultural prices 
ere affected in 1914 but slightly, ex- 
ept in the case of cotton, which de- 
jlined sharply. The average of the 
igh and low monthly quotations of 
fo. 2 Red Winter wheat in Chicago in 
line calendar year 1915 was $1.317 per 
ushel; in 1916, $1.38; in 1917, $2.30; 
a 1918, $2.23; in 1919, $2.53; in 1920, 
2.57. In 1920 the highest price was 
-yuched in January, when the range 
‘ras from $2.50 to $3.50 per bushel, 
jut in May the range was from $2.83 
0 $3.45. In July the range was $2.29 
0 $3.00, and it was October before a 
“uo tion under $2.00 was made, for 
first time in three years. The 
in that month was $2.39 down 
964. The low price for Novem- 
nd the year was $1.58. The low 
or the year 1921 was $1.004, in 
mber; and the average for the 
was $1.488. The price during the 
it week in Chicago has ranged from 
to $1.20. 
; of the grains followed the gen- 
oral ¢ ourse of wheat, reaching their 
t prices in 1920. Corn touched 
2.17 per bushel in June and in No- 
ber sold as low as 67 cents. In 
ober, 1921, it touched 42 cents, and 
low back to about 71 cents. All of 


Live Stock Prices 
logs did not reach unusual prices 
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ndred-weight. In 1917 they ranged 


(20.95, and in 1919 touched the high 
ater mark at $23.60. The exports of 
og meats jumped from 442,000,000 
ounds in 1913, to 722,000,000 pounds 
2 1917, 1,500,000,000 pounds in 1918, 
jnd 2,000,000,000 pounds in 1919. In 
(920 — they dropped to 871,000,000 
jounds and the price of hogs at the 


/8 and $9. They are now about $8. 
} Cattle about doubled in price from 
Rey 


rom $12 to $20, in 1918 from $17 to 
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1913 to 1919, and from then to the 
fall of 1921 fell back to about the 1913 
prices and in the case of stock cattle 
in many instances lower, as the cen- 
tral markets were glutted with them. 
A good recovery has been made in 
1922. Sheep followed about the same 
course as cattle, but have done still 
better on the recovery, owing in part 
to the new customs tariff upon wool. 


Rise and Decline of Cotton 


The foreign demand for cotton, un- 
like that for the grains and meats, 
was unfavorably affected by the war. 
In the fiscal years from 1910 to 1914 
our average exports of cotton were 
about 9,300,000 bales, but from 1915 
to 1921 the average was under 6,000,- 
000 bales. Crops, however, were 
smaller than in the pre-war period, 
and down to 1920 great confidence ex- 
isted in the latent foreign demand. 

It was confidently believed that 
owing to the interruption of distribu- 
tion during the war, the world was in 
need of more cotton goods than the 
available supplies of raw cotton would 
make, and under the influence of this 
belief, cotton, which ranged in 1914 
from 112 to 144 cents per pound rose 
to 43.75 cents per pound in July, 
1920, from which it dropped to 14.5 in 
December of the same year, and to 
the low point on that crop, 10.85, in 
June, 1921. 

The cotton crop of 1921, 8,000,000 
bales, was the smallest grown since 
1893, and as a result, the price rose 
sharply in September to above 21 
cents per pound, and in no month 
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hat Led to Drop in Agricultural Prices 


since has the average of the highest 

and lowest quotations been below 18 

cents. The crop of 1922 is another 

small one, about 10,000,000 bales, and 

the price of cotton in New York is 

now about 25 cents per pound. 
Summing Up 

The rise and decline of crop values 
is summed up by the Department of 
Agriculture in a table in which the 
ten principal crops are combined and 
divided by the total acreage. The 
average value per acre as shown by 
this method was $16.49 in 1913, and 
this was the highest per acre value 
for all crops ever recorded up to that 
time. In 1919 the calculation showed 
$35.74 per acre, and in 1921 it had 
fallen to $14.52, a decline of approxi- 
mately 60 per cent, and to a figure 
about 124 per cent below the level of 
1913. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
made a calculation of the purchasing 
power of farm products over the list 
of commodities for which prices are 
compiled monthly by the Bureau of 
Labor, omitting the farm products in 
that list, and basing all figures upon 
the prices of 1913 as 100. According 
to this calculation, farm products 
were relatively lowest in November 
and December, 1921, when their pur- 
chasing power was but 62 per cent 
of what is was in 1913. From that 
point it rose to 76 per cent in March, 
1922, but in September had declined 
to 64. 

The Farmers’ Grievance 


The record of prices of farm pro- 


ducts in the United States does not 
show any previous drop so general 
and precipitate as that which oc- 
curred from the high prices of 1920 to 
the low ones of 1921, and when the 
disparity between the prices of what 
the farmer has had to sell and the 
prices of what he had to buy is con- 
sidered, and the further fact that 
farm indebtedness was greater than 
ever before, it is not strange that 
many farmers should feel that as a 
class they are getting the worst of 
the situation, probably by the design 
of somebody, or surprising that re- 
sentment should be manifested. 


Evidently a widespread belief ex- 
ists that the decline was deliberately 
brought about for profit-making pur- 
poses, and that the farmers were suc- 
cessfully exploited. It is charged that 
this policy was carried out in the 
case of grain and cotton by manipu- 
lation of prices on the exchanges, and 
particularly by “short-selling” —in 
other words, by contracting to deliver 
at future dates, grain and cotton 
which the sellers did not own at the 
time they made the contracts. 


It has been alleged that the scheme 
to break prices was supported by the 
action of bankers, including the au- 
thorities of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, in simultaneously forcing a de- 
flation of credit, requiring farmers 
and other holders of commodities to 
sell their holdings and pay their 
obligations. 


(Continued on Page Five) 


We have been alloted $1,000,000.00 to loan on farms for 5, 7 or 10 years at 5%. 
AMORTIZATION LOAN ON A GOVERNMENT PLAN at 6% either for 30 or 33 years. 
ASSOCIATION, are not required to buy stock and pay no loan commission. 
your application NOW with our nearest director, whose name is given below. 
service. 


A A. N. LOOMIS 
President of the Jefferson Banking Oo., 
Jefferson, Ohio 
8. T. CAUFFIELD 
of The Bloomfield Banking Co., 
North Bloomfield, Ohio 
, 3B, A. RUSSELL 
Asst. Secy. and Treas., Western Reserve 
Farm Agency Oo., North Bloomfield, Ohio 
D. A. AUSTIN 
Deputy Auditor Geauga County 
Chardon, Ohio 
oO. D. WILLIAMS 
Real Estate Broker, Spokane, O. 
HENRY HERBERT 
President of The First National Bank 
Newton Falls, Ohio 
DON WILSON 
Real Estate Broker, Ravenna, 
H. E. RICE 
Treas. The Bloomfield Banking Oo., 
North Bloomfield, Ohio 
B. H. FRENCH 
V. P. The First National Bank, 
Garrettsville, Ohio 
GEO. H. PLATT 
Vv. P. The Kinsman Banking Co. 
Kinsman, Ohio 


Nyala ere 


Ohio 


s 


I. F. HEACOCK 
Stock Broker, Alliance, 
Ss. A. SPARROW 
Manager Telling-Belle Vernon Milk Plants, 
Burton, Ohio 
“MARK H. LIDDLE 
President The Farmers National Bank 
Canfield, Ohio 
J. D. SAMPSON 
Treasurer The Oitizens Banking Co., 
Rock Oreek, Ohio 
A. H. VanVALKENBURG 
President the First National Bank, 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 
F, H. CARNAHAN 
Cashier The Second National Bank 
Ravenna, Ohio 
R. M. WILLIAMS 
President The Western Reserve Farm 
Agency Co., Warren, Ohio 
WARREN THOMAS 
Attorney, Law Firm, Thomas, Woodworth 
& Lee, Warren, Ohio 


Ohio 


Cc. B. WADE 
Thoroughbred Shorthorn Cattle Breeder, 
Orangeville, Ohio 
E. H. STEWART 
Real Estate Broker, Sharon, Pa. 


No appraisal fee over $15,00. 


We can make you an 
YOU JOIN NO LOAN 
Make 
Let us make your abstract. Quick 


A. H. KENNEDY 
Real Estate Broker, Salem, Ohio 
JAY F. HATCH 
General Merchant, Cherry Valley, 
0. E, BIGALOW 


Farm Mgr., The Western Reserve Farm 
Agency Co., West Farmington, Ohio 


Cc. D. HIGHLAND 
Ford Dealer, Orwell, Ohio 
W. H. CROMWELL 


Commissioner Geauga Oounty, 
Parkman, Ohio 


J. B. PRICE 

Real Estate Broker, Cortland, Ohio 

0. E. STEVENS 
General Merchant, West Farmington, Ohio 

J. J. QUIGLEY 

President The Farmers Supply Oo., 
Columbiana, Ohio 
WESLEY MAHAN 

Live Stock Dealer, Bristolville, Ohio 
R. G. MAYHEW 


Mgr. The Mantua Farmers Supply Co., 
Mantua, Ohio 


Ohio 


County 


To the conservative investor we recommend the purchase, of the'7 per cent Participating Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, now being offered. Full particulars mailed on request. 


STOCK SALESMAN WANTED for local territory, 


The Western Reserve Mortgage & Abstract Company 


phone or 


201-2-3-4 SECOND NATIONAL BUILDING 


write for appointment. 


WARREN, OHIO 
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Entered as second class matter, April 5, 1920, 
at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., under Act 
of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
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Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Published by ‘ 

THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 
SALES CO. 
EDITORIAL OFFICES 
509 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Earl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mer. 


Address ‘all advertising communications to 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter, Box 1, Youngs- 


town, Ohio. Phone, Bell Main 811. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
WOr Year ccccccccceesssrecrceesseseennesassecseseeasaecnnoeee $1.00 
Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 


served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
- in the promotion of co- -operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the general field of farm publications. 
Our members are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 
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LETTER SENT TO MILK DEALERS 


Under date of February 20, the fol- 
lowing letter was mailed to milk deal- 
ers in the Pittsburgh market: 

Dear Sir:— 
In May, 1922, the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Co., found it neces- 
sary to adopt a new basis for selling 
the milk consigned to them by stock- 
holders of their company as it seemed 
impossible to determine any basis or 
price that was fair to all alike, for the 
reason that a portion of the milk is 
needed for various purposes. Many 
buyers being unable to handle any 
milk except for their retail trade al- 
ways showed unfair treatment to a 
large portion of our producers, also a 
discrimination toward buyers who 
were requested by the D. C. 8. Co. to 
handle such milk as those handling 
only retail milk could not use. 
Also it proved that we were unable 
to, best serve the consumers until we 
could arrive at a plan whereby all 
milk could be sold on a market basis 
according to law of supply and de- 
mand of the different classes in which 
this milk must be used. Many buy- 
ers have recognized this fact and 
have been buying and paying for milk 
according to adjustments made from 
time to time in open conferences held 
in the Chamber of Commerée, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., between the Dairymen’s 
Co-operative Sales Co., Committee of 
Consumers and Milk Distributors. 
Because of the failure of many buy- 
ers for several months past to pay 
‘the market price as decided in the 
October conference it becomes neces- 
sary to have another conference, Sat- 
urday, February 24, in the Chamber 
of Commerce, which you are invited 
to attend. 
5 If, for any reason, you do not at- 
tend this conference the D. C. S. Co. 
will expect you to notify them before 
March 1 at their office 509 Nixon 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., if you wish to 
_ continue buying milk on the basis of 
_ prices determined at the Feb. 24 con- 
ference, Following this conference, 
the D. C. S. Co., will sell the milk 
consigned to it by producers who are 
its stockholders to such buyers only 
who will pay for the milk on the 
basis agreed upon. 


Se 
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You will readily ee “that it 
is impossible to visit each buyer in- 


dividually, and hence we are suggest-. 


ing the importance of either attend- 

ing this conference, or notifying the 

company as above indicated. 
Respectfully yours, 

Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


SEWICKLEY WOMEN ENDORSE 
DAIRY COUNCIL’S PHOGHAM 


The Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- 


cil’s health educational program has 


received the endorsement of the 
Child’s ‘Health Association of Se- 
wickley, which organization is com- 
posed of prominent society and club 
women of the Pittsburgh vicinity. The 
Pittsburgh Council has co-operated 
with the Sewickley organization in a 
milk distribution program started in 
the Sewickley public school recently, 
making a half a pint of milk avail- 
able to each pupil of that school every 
day. It is planned later to extend 
this service to all schools at Sewick- 
ley. The Sewickley association is 
an affiliated organization of the 
American Child’s Health Association, 
of which Herbert Hoover is national 
chairman. 

“The Milk Fairies,” an educational 
health play, showing the value of 
milk as a food, which was inaugurat- 
ed some months ago, is still proving 
popular. A number of performances 
of the play have been presented dur- 
ing the past few weeks, under the 
auspices of the Drama Department of 
the Pittsburgh Council. The play 
has proven popular, as well as suc- 
cessful, since its existence and has 
been presented scores of times before 
school children, parents and civic or- 
ganizations and women’s clubs. 
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Now located at 220 East ‘Boarduins St. 
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CARRY A FULL LINE OF 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


earn Implements, Engines, oe 
And Everything Used on the Farm 
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Why have Dandruff and per- 
mit your hair to fall out) 


uss “MURJO” 


Sold by Drug stores: Department Stores, Beauty Parlors and 
Barber Supplies. Money back if ‘‘(MURJO’’ fails to give re- 
sults. If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


The SCALP GERMICIDE CO. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


The BEAVER PRINTING COMPANY 


The National Printers 


PRINTERS, RULERS 
and BOOK-BINDERS 


Bell Phone 95 Packard Ave. 
GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA ~ | 


Join The Mahoning Motor Clu | 


FRONT AND BOARDMAN STS. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


The only automobile club in Mahoning County ‘affiliated ¥ 
the Ohio State Automobile Association and the Nati 
Motorists Association. 


Standardized Road Service 
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the complete sets to the parts by which, with our instru tl 
you can make your own set. © fie 


If you are interested write us for apecineations you 7 
The only automobile club in ye a Count Mie 
under no obligation to buy from us. 
ee 

YARLING-RAYNER MUSIC Cc 


2954 West Federal St. 


FALL OF AGRICULTURAL PRICES 


(Continued From Page Three) 


The fact that falling prices and 
credit deflation are features of every 
business crisis has caused similar 
| charges to be made whenever any 
’ serious fall of prices has occurred. 
_ The average man is not easily recon- 
-ciled to a decline in the price of any- 
q thing that he owns, and when price 
“movements are sudden and violent, 
' he is quite disposed to believe that 
-gomebody is to blame. 


Findings of the Joint Commission 
of Congress 


_ The report of the Joint Commission 
of Agricultural Inquiry, created by 
: Congress in 1921, and headed by the 
Hon. Sydney Anderson of Minnesota, 

a speaker here today, has dealt with 
this subject at great length, and its 
‘findings are conclusive, at least so far 
‘as the charge of discrimination 
against farmers is concerned. After 
, the 


studies seems to justify the conclu- 
ions: 
- “1, That the expansion of bank 
loans in rural districts during the 
period of inflation ending June, 1920, 
was relatively greater than in the in- 
dustrial sections, taken as a whole. 
} i. “9. That the action of the Federal 
‘Reserve Board and the Federal Re- 
‘serve banks during the 15 months 
preceding April 28, 1921, did not pro- 
duce a greater curtailment of bank 
loans in the rural districts than in 
the financial and industrial sections. 

“3. Credit was not absorbed by the 
financial centers at the expense of 
rural communities for the purpose of 
speculative activities. 

“4. That the pressure of the forces 
of liquidation and depression in the 
agricultural sections was reflected in 
a reduction of deposits. This reduc- 
tion of deposits, particularly demand 
deposits, was relatively larger in the 
agricultural and _  semi-agricultural 
counties in the United States than in 
the industrial counties.” 


The Position of the Banks 


- The facts cited by the Commission, 
that the expansion of bank loans in 
ural districts during the period of 
* inflation was relatively greater than 
in the industrial sections, and that the 
eduction of bank deposits was rela- 
ively greater in the agricultural dis- 
i ricts than in the industrial districts, 
o far to explain the drastic condi- 
tions of which complaint has been 
nade. With the fall of prices, bank 
deposits declined, and the banks that 
Were loaned up closely found them- 
‘selves under the necessity of making 
energetic efforts to reduce their loans. 
‘These efforts in many instances 
‘would not have saved them but for 
he re-discounting facilities afforded 
y their correspondent banks in the 
arger cities and by the Federal Re- 
erve banks. 

_ Another reason for the pressure to 
‘collect loans which always is mani- 
fest in a crisis is that an unusual fall 
of prices impairs the credit of many 
_ borrowers. A loan against wheat 
_ which may have been perfectly good 
when wheat was worth $3 per bushel 
Snteht not be good with wheat at $1.50 
per bushel. Bankers are under obli- 
gations to protect their loans in order 


A 


to protect their depositors, and if a 


pecurity he must expect to sell the 
collateral, if need be, in order to 
make payment at least in part. 


Results of Inflation - 


It is unfortunately true that the 
banks of the country came ip the 
crisis of 1920 with too heavy a body of 
loans, and with insufficient reserves. 
The strength of every business situa- 
tion is in reserve resources. If every- 
body was careful to have ample re- 
sources in reserve there would be no 
erises. Our Federal Reserve system 
was planned to have ample reserve 
resources, but all banks came out of 
the war period very much extended. 
They did not have the resources in 
reserve that they were planned to 
have, and which with a proper regard 
for security they should have. The 
Joint Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry expresses the opinion that steps 
should have been taken to check in- 
flation earlier than was done, and 
this opinion I am bound to say is well 
supported in the judgment of the 
banking community. 


There is no basis for the charge 
that the bankers deliberately planned 
to force deflation of credit or prices. 
Bankers are the last people to want 
to disturb values. They suffer in- 
evitable losses in every crisis, first 


by the inability of customers to meet | 


their obligations; second, by the 
shrinkage of deposits and loans; 
third, by the decline of interest rates. 
Their reluctance to put the brakes on 
inflation promptly in the spring of 
1919, was due mainly to apprehension 
that unless credit was extended freely 
during the period in which the armies 
were being demobilized and while the 
shift from the war industries to the 
peace industries was being made, a 
state of unemployment and depres- 
sion might ensue. In short, they con- 
sidered the spring of 1919 a critical 
time.« 

But allowing that the banks erred 
in not taking a stand against further 
inflation in the spring of 1919, it re- 
mains to be said that this is a very 
different criticism from that-which in- 
sists that they never should have 
taken a stand against inflation at all. 


I do not wish to take more time 
here to discuss banking conditions 
with relation to the break in prices. 
The subject is ably and fairly dis- 
cussed in the Report of the Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. 
I will proceed with the discussion of 
market conditions. 
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The rise of prices in the first place 


was due to the war demands, and to 
the inflation which accompanied gov- 
ernment financing. The further rise 
in 1919 and 1920 was caused by the 
outburst of private buying which fol- 
lowed the removal of restraints which 
had been imposed in war times, and 
to the revival of international trade. 
Nobody knew how long that  over- 
stimulated situation would last, but 
nothing could be more certain than 
that as the world settled down to 
peace conditions, and as industry and 
trade became normal, prices would 
decline. 
The Beginning of the Decline 


Now it is a noteworthy fact that 
the first prices to fall were not those 
of wheat or cotton, in which future- 
trading with the accompaniment of 
short-selling is most common. All 
kinds of live stock reached the high- 
est prices in 1919; producers suffered 
heavy losses upon fat cattle in the 
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Beat the Burglar 


Bu a few centuries ago only the very 
| rich could afford adequate protection 
for their money. Today it costs the hum- 
blest citizen nothing to secure protection for 
his money that kings could not have bought 
a few centuries ago. 


Keep your money here and laugh at burg- 


lars. Make use > of your opportunities. 


olla! savings & Tiust G6. 
First Nallonal Bank 


Combined Resources---Over 
Thirty-five Million 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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We carry in stock the best grades of fs 
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ALL KINDS OF LUMBER 8! 
a 

WALL BOARDS, ROOFING, SASH AND DOORS a 
GLASS, FRAMES a 

If you are needing anything in our line it will pay you to a 

see us before you buy. - 
= 

The Western Reserve Lumber Co. « 
LUMBER DEALERS = 

Yards at = 

Warren Girard = 
Niles Newton Falls # 
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Youngstown & Suburban Railway Company 


PASSENGER—FREIGHT—ELECTRIC PACKAGE 
—REACHES— 
North Lima, Columbiana, Leetonia 
—CONNECTIONS FOR— 
Salem, Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East Liverpool 


“roan, foaled May 30, 1921. 


Advertisements appearing in this coli: © 


u 

be charged for at the rate of eight 
_ line for each insertion. Orders for ~~ | an 
$1.00 to be accompanied with cash. mS ‘a 


WANTED—STOCK SALESMAN for 


local territory to represent a Mort- 


gage Company that has never missed 
a dividend. Liberal commission. Give 
- experience and references in first let- 
ter. Address W. R. clo Dairymen’s 
Price Reporter. 
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REG. BELGIAN STALLIONS—Red 
Weight, 
1650. An extra good colt; bay, foaled 
Aug. 29, 1921. Two other roans com- 
ing yearling. All good ones. Write 
or call, 

W. L. PORTER, Jamestown, Pa. 


EGGS—Giant S. C. Black Minorca 
‘Eggs for hatching, $3.00 per 15. 100%. 
satisfaction guaranteed. Harl D. Rock- 
well, Saegerstown, Pa. 


i 
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If you are going to build this spring 
send or bring your plans to us at 
once and let us figure on your heating 
requirements. You have the advant- 
age of buying and receiving installa- 
tion direct from the factory. We in- 
stall within 50 miles. Lowest prices 
for pipe and pipeless installation. 
The Mahoning Foundry Co., 618 Pol- 
‘and Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Deleo Light Plant, 32 
volts, 850 watts output, 160 ampere 
hour storage battery, in first class 
condition for $250.00 cash. Call Main 
2905 or Auto 6454 between 7 a. m. and 
5 p. m. The Scheetz Lumber Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


winter of 1919-20, although the gen- 
eral level of prices did not fall for 
some months later. The decline of 
live-stock followed, and undoubtedly 
was closely related to a great falling 
off in our exports of \meats. 


The prices of wheat and cotton 
were well sustained up to the middle 
of 1920. The staple textile manufac- 
tures, silk, cotton cloth, and woolen 
goods, began to decline in the spring 
of 1920. Cotton cloth began to fall 
before raw cotton did, and wool, 
which is not traded in on any ex- 
change, fell before cotton did. Shoes, 
leather and hides, which are not trad- 
ed in on exchanges, fell before wheat 
, or cotton. 

The whole downward movement of 
prices began with the falling off of 
retail trade, the buyers’ strike as it 
was called. The torrent of order can- 
cellations by merchants, in clothing, 
shoes and dry goods, began in May, 
1920. 

In short, the record shows that in- 
stead of the general price decline be- 
ing inaugurated by short-selling on 
the exchanges, the chief commodities 
traded in on the exchanges were the 
last to give way. This probably was 
because of greater confidence in the 
world’s demand for wheat ‘and cotton 
than in the demand for the other pro- 
ducts. These commodities stand at 
the top of the list of products traded 
in upon world markets. Our exports 
of these products constitute a greater 
share of our production of them than 

in the case of any other of our staple 
erops, and for that reason the prices 
' of them in this country are bound to 
_ follow in the long run the. prices in 
world markets. 


The Story of Wheat 
The situation as to wheat is not 
ite so clear as the reason for the 


ment of Agriculture at. 4,127,000,000. 
bushels. 
inated, 
half that, approximately 2,000,000,000. 
Since then, leaving Russia out of the 
account entirely, it has been estimat- 
ed at 2,358,000,000 for 1918, 2,571,000,- 
000 for 1919, 2,763,000,000 for 1920 and 
2,990,000,000 for 1921, thus showing a 
gain of about 200,000,000 bushels in 
each year over the preceding one. 


There was a good degree of confi- 
dence in speculative circles in the 
fore part of 1920 that all our wheat 
and cotton would be wanted at the 
prevailing prices, and this confidence 
was reflected in the markets until the 
new crops began to come forward in 
the fall months. By that time the 
general trend of commodity prices 
was distinctly downward. Wheat and 
cotton had outstayed the others; in- 
stead of leading, they followed. By 
that time, the crops in the southern 
hemisphere were sufficiently advanc- 
ed to give assurance that the yields 
of Australia and Argentina would be 
large, and that the supply of wheat 


would be sufficient to meet all de-' 


mands before the harvest of 1921. . 


The Speculator’s Service 


About 75 percent of the wheat crop 
ordinarly comes on the markets in the 
first half of the crop year, i. e.; be- 
fore January 1 following, and at this 
time the importing countries of 
Europe have supplies of their own 
production and are under no pressure 
to buy. This means that somebody 
must stand ready to buy the wheat 
which the American farmer offers and 
carry a large part of the crop over 
into the last half of the year, before 
it will be wanted for consumption. 
This is the function of the speculator, 
and it is a useful function. You may 
call him an investor if you like the 
name better, but in either case he 
renders that service. 

Tf, in the fall months, when market- 
ing is heavy, world supplies promise 
to be large enough to meet. all de- 
mands before the next year’s harvest, 
and provide a surplus, a very uncer- 
tain factor figures among the specu- 
lator’s risks: that is, the size of the 
next crop. By the following April or 
May, and perhaps before that, the 
prospects for the next crop will be 
a factor in the value of his holdings. 


The Outlook in the Fall of 1920 


Look at the situation confronting a 
would-be investor in wheat in the fall 
of 1920: Commodity prices generally 
were tending downward; there were 
symptoms of coming depression all 
over the world; the political and in- 
dustrial situation in Europe was bad; 
the exchange situation looked bad; 
the price of wheat was two to three 
times the pre-war price, and the sup- 
ply of wheat: promised to be more 
than sufficient to meet all demands 
before the next harvest. The investor 
in wheat must be prepared to carry it 
into the next crop year. It was con- 
sidered an uninviting prospect by 
many dealers; the speculative demand 
was not sufficient to take the offer- 
ings at the high prices, and prices 
gave way. 

The situation is clearer today than 
it was at that time. The heads of the 
farm organizations insisted that all 
our wheat would be wanted before the 
end of the crop year, and endeavored 
to pledge their members not to sell 
for less than $3 per bushel. They 
were sincere, of course, and thought 


that ann dealers: one Sbavined” 
In 1917, with Russia elim- | 
it was estimated at about one- | 


sales 


away from him for less than it was 
worth. 


Well, the time for BS ce 


what wheat was worth in the fall of 
1920 is now over, although the argu- 
ment goes on; we know now for a 
fact that there was wheat enough in 
this country to meet all demands on 
a declining price scale, and leave 


more than 100,000,000 bushels to be 


carried over into the next crop year. 
The Losses on Wheat 
It must not be thought that the 
farmers alone were mistaken about 
the price of wheat, or alone suffered 
by the decline. Not all the speculat- 
ors wre wise. enough to judge the 
situation correctly. I have already 
stated that 75 per cent of the 1920 
crop left the farmers’ hands before 
January 1, 1921. Mr. Julius H. 
Barnes, than whom there is no better 
authority upon wheat, has calculated 
that this 75 per cent was sold at an 
average price equal to 267 per cent 
of the average price in 1913. He esti- 
mates that the dealers, millers and 
merchants who took this part. of the 
crop from the farmers suffered a loss 
aggregating $200,000,000, and that this 
was more than the aggregate losses 
of the farmers upon the total crop. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the 
farmers were the only ones who lost 
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were trying to get the farmer’s crop. eee who handl d an 
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1920 crop of wheat without 
Yost money on it. It is true that s 
speculators made ‘money by selling 
short, but whatever they sold some-_ Be 
else bought—whatever — ‘they 
made somebody else lost—and in that — 
case presumably it was not the farm- 
ers. The speculators were divided 
among themselves, some profiting and 
others losing: 


Meat Packers Losses 

And so it is also true that in the 
decline of other farm products, the 
farmers were not the only losers. The 
meat-packing industry, as a whole, 
has yielded practically no profits for 
the last three years, and the aggre- 
gate losses of the five leading com- 
panies in the year 1921 were authori 
tatively stated at over $60,000,000. In 
any division between big business and — 
little business, the packers would be 
classed with big business. If an 
conspiracy was going on in the finan. 
cial world, they might be expected 
hear of it and to escape its effects, but 
in this instance they have been amon; 
the heaviest losers. wae 
Losses Upon Cattle 

The producers of cattle who suf- 
fered most severely were those who, 
tempted by rising prices, ventured 


stock cattle. They ‘borrowed. too 
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notes sold on the market to strangers, 
counting upon paying the notes when 
they fell due by selling new ones. The 
_competition for stock cattle by grow- 
ers seeking to increase their herds 
carried prices very high, 
making of so much indebtedness upon 
that basis created a precarious situa- 
tion. When settlement day came, new 
paper could not be sold to take up 
the old, and that class of cattle was 
thrown on the markets in excess of 
the ability of the markets to absorb 
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_ it without a heavy decline in prices. 
Increase of Indebtedness 


_ It might be supposed, if one had 
never read history, and did not know 
much about hitman nature, that in 
‘such a period of rising prices and 
prosperity as the farmers enjoyed for 
about five years, they would have re- 
duced their indebtedness of all kinds 
—paid off their mortgages and clean- 
ed up what they might be owing at 
the banks. On the contrary, the ag- 
gregate farm mortgage indebtedness 
of the country was very largely in- 
creased in this time, the increase in 
some of the most prosperous states 
being more than 100 per cent between 
the censuses of 1910 and 1920. More- 


at the volume of bank loans to 
mers in the most prosperous farm- 
ing states was very largely increased 
from 1915 to 1920. If I wanted to 
state in the fewest possible words an 
explanation of the agricultural dis- 
tress of the last two years, I would 
put it in three words, ‘Too much 
borrowing.” The wholesome fear of 
_ debt which was prevalent when some 

of us were young had been largely 

dissipated by the rising prices of the 
- last twenty-five years. Men had been 

led to believe that the way to get 

ahead was by the use of borrowed 

money, and that the smaller the mar- 
_ gins on which they operated the more 
rapid their progress would be. The 
Truth is that the number of men able 
_ to use borrowed money advantageous- 


In speaking of the indebtedness of 
farmers, I do not wish to be under- 
S) ood as representing farmers as a 
lass as more imprudent or reckless 
an other people, including business 
en generally. They had plenty of 
ood company, both in borrowing and 
g ng. They did just what most busi- 
men did, and the combined ef- 
ct of this general policy of inflation 
was to overdo the use of credit, create 
nh abnormal price level and bring 
“about a disastrous reaction. 
It is pertinent, however, to point 
out at this time, when relief for the 
farmer is proposed through various 
lans for providing him with more 
credit, that the chief factor in the 
Plight in which he is now struggling 
has been too much credit. I do not 
say this in uncompromising hostility 
0 every plan for providing credit 
that may be offered, but as a proposi- 
ion fundamental to the present situa- 
on. I do not think that lack of 
edit is a factor in the present price 
uation, and I believe that the farm- 
are now more interested in prices 
mn they are in increasing produc- 
tion. Dr. Henry C. Taylor, Chief of 
the Federal Bureau of Agricultural 
omics, is quoted as commenting 


much, and in many cases borrowed — 
unwisely by having their promissory | 


and the 
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upon fears of a future food scarcity 
by saying, in a recent address, that 
“the problem before the American 
farmer is not the holding of the popu- 
lation down to the food supply but 
the holding of the food supply down 
to the demands of the population.” 

Increased Production—Lower Prices 


It seems to be in order, therefore, 
to suggest that if the plans for plac- 
ing more credit at the disposal of 
farmers should prove successful, and 
the production of the farms should 
be thereby increased, the natural ef- 
fect might be to reduce the price- 
level below what it is at present. On 
general principles, a lowering of 
prices resulting from a lowering of 
costs is something to be desired. It 
is certainly in the interest. of con- 
sumers, but it is not urged in their 
behalf at present. The fact may as 
well be recognized that it will not 
bring relief to all farmers, or put an 
end to the calls for relief. On the 
contrary, it is probable that the class 
of farmers who are in deepest distress 
now would be in still deeper distress 
if prices went lower as a result of 
placing increased facilities for pro- 
duction at the command of the more 
efficient class of farmers. 


Indeed, there is some ground for 
questioning whether that is not one 
of the pinching factors in the present 
situation. Mr. Julius H. Barnes, in a 
recent address, stated that in the 20 
years from the census of 1900 to the 
census of 1920— 

The population of the United States 
increased 40 per cent; 


The number of persons engaged in 
agriculture increased 4 per cent; 

The production of wheat increased 
58 per cent; 

The production of corn increased 
35 per cent; 

The production of cotton increased 
47 per cent; 

The production of cattle increased 
37 per cent; 

The production of hogs 
68 per cent. 

These figures would indicate that 
some portion of the farming popula- 
tion has been increasing its efficiency, 
and presumably decreasing the cost 
of production, and naturally this 
would make severe competition for 
that portion of the farm population 
which is not keeping the pace. 


increased 


Efficient Competition 

I have an editorial clipping from 
Wallace’s Farmer of May 27, 1921, at 
which time farm products were near 
the bottom. Wallace’s Farmer is 
published in Des Moines, is one of 
the leading farm journals of the west, 
and has not been behind the others in 
calling for relief for agriculture. The 
editorial to which I refer presents a 
calculation showing that the princi- 
pal commodities which the Iowa 
farmer had to buy then stood at 
about 177 per cent of their pre-war 
prices, while the products which he 
had to sell stood at about 104 per 
cent of their pre-war value. The edi- 
torial proceeded to say: 


' One hundred and four dollars worth 


of buying power to satisfy $177 worth 
of normal needs is a situation cal- 
culated to make the Iowa farmer 
think twice before he buys. Never- 
theless, in spite of this temporarily 
bad situation, so far as the average 
Iowa farmer is concerned, there are 
thousands of farmers, who own their 
own farms and who saved their money 
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during the war, who are better off 
than they have ever been. 

This comment would seem to indi- 
cate that present distress is not due 
to fundamental conditions, but rather 
to mistaken judgment in dealing with 
abnormal temporary conditions. The 
class of farmers referred to in this 
editorial belong to the class of men 
who in every line of business are the 
leaders and price makers, and who 
make conditions difficult for competi- 
tors. Is it possible that they are get- 
ting so numerous among the farmers 
that their competition is felt, and if 
80, can anything be done about it, or 
ought anything to be done about it? 


The War’s Disturbance 


I do not mean to say that the farm- 
er’s troubles are all imaginary, or 
that he does not deserve sympathy 
and help, so far as it can be given. 
His troubles are real, and not only 
are we all obligated to render any 
possible assistance, but it is to the 


‘interest of all that the farmer’s re- 


covery shall be as speedy as possible. 
The farmer, however, is involved in a 
world situation. The world has been 
passing through the most terrible ex- 
perience of its history. Nothing like 
the devastating and disorganizing ef- 
fects of the world war has. been 
known since the world’s population 
became what it is, or since society 
reached the state of modern interde- 
pendence. All kinds of business have 
suffered heavy losses, and, if we stop 
to think about it, what reason ever 
was there for expecting anything else? 
War is not a productive enterprise. 
Nobody ought to profit by it, and the 
fundamental reciprocity which is the 
basis of all’ prosperous societies 
makes it certain that no important 
classes ever can prosper by it. There 
never was any reason for supposing 
that the war could usher in a period 
of great and enduring prosperity. 
Every business move made upon that 
assumption was miscalculated. 


Industry Unbalanced 


I believe it to be true that the situa- 
tion is still out of normal balance as 
between agriculture and the other in- 
dustries. That the prices of farm 
products should fall faster in a re- 
action than the prices of other pro- 
ducts and services is natural and has 
been so in every crisis. The editorial 
from Wallace’s Farmer already re- 
ferred to says that in 1916, 1917, 1918, 
and 1919 the purchasing power of 
what the Iowa farmer had to sell was 
above the pre-war parity in relation 
to the things he had to buy. He 
gained on the up-grade’ and has lost 
on the down-grade. Although the 
farmer and his family do a great 
part of the farm work themselves, he 
is economically in the position of a 
proprietor and employer who always 
gains as prices rise and lose as prices 
fall. He cannot have it both ways. 


The disturbance of economic rela- 
tionships was widespread, and it is 
not soon over. All the factors in the 
situation are not affected alike. Farm 
products, constituting our chief ex- 
ports, and being more dependent upon 
foreign markets than, other products 
are more directly and quickly affect- 
ed. Hired labor is not nearly so much 
of a factor in the cost of farm pro- 
ducts as it is the cost of manufac- 
tures, coal or transportatoin. It is 
very doubtful, when the value of his 
land and equipment is considered, and 
his taxes and other fixed expenses 


are taken into account, whether the. ‘ 


farmer can gain anything by curtail-_ 
ing production, as a manufacturer 
does when prices fall below cost. ; 

The farmer’s chief grievance is that 
the things he has to buy have not. 
come down to correspond with the 
prices of what he has to sell, and 1 
think it is a just grievance, but I dc 
not believe there is any remedy for it 
except by the gradual operations of 
economic law., There are some fact- 
ors on the other side of the situation 
which he does not see. House-build- 
ing fell behind during the war, and 
the deficit has not been made good. 
This has made rents very high for 
city wage-earners, and rent is one of 
the principal items in their cost of 
living. High rent constitutes one of 
the reasons for their resolute resist- 
ance to wage-reductions. 


(Continued in Next Issue) 
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Read the advertisements. 
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Every great character, comes to his 
last year, his last trip, his last busi- 
ness engagement, his last service, his 
last sermon, his last letter, his last 
word. It is not how long you live, 
but how well you live that counts. Be 
careful; be wise; be true—you may 
have 1923 written on your tombstone. 
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The Aetna Life 


Insurance Co. 


is paying annually over twenty- 
five million dollars. We write 
every form of insurance. Tor- 
nado Insurance on your Build- X 
ings $4.00 per thousand for 
three years. 


The Ralph R. Klingler Agency 
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Notice to Wagon and 
Buggy Owners 


We have a fine line of buggy wheels 
and light wagon wheels, axles, springs, 
fifth wheels and irons of all kinds for 
buggies and wagons. Shafts, both heavy 
and light, buggy bodies, cushion 
Springs at reasonable prices. Two sec- 
ond-hand vans, one heavy truck wagon, 
one closed cab for two ton Master 
Truck. We also build special truck 
bodies of all kinds. We cut down solid 
truck wheels to pneumatics, can fur- 
nish all kinds of new truck wheels. 
Buggys and wagons repaired and 
painted. Springs for 2 to 6 ton trucks 
at very low prices. 

Give us a call when in town and see 
for yourself. Can furnish and put on 
rubber buggy tires. 


Kuhns Carriage Co. 


554 Hilker St. Youngstown, O. 
Near Oakhill Cemetery 


LADIES 


have beautiful velvety rug made 
here in town of your old rugs 
and carpets, also colonial rag 
rugs and carpets any size. Drop 
us a card and we will call. No 

deposit required. ; 


Leon Wagner Rug Mfg. Go. 


DAYTON BLISs 
The Qualified Auctioneer 
A Graduate, with 12 Years’ . 
Experience 
NUTWOOD, OHIO 
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Last year almost two and a half billion dol- 
lars’ worth of milk was produced in the United 
States by approximately 23,000,000 dairy cows. 
To milk these cows by hand requires 2,300,000 
people two hours a day, or 4,600,000 hours of 
human labor each day (based on the supposi- 
tion that a man can milk ten cows an hour, 
which is fast hand milking). At the extremely 
low rate of 10 cents an hour it costs the farm- 
ers of the United States $460,000 a day—just 
for milking. 


Just think of a two billion dollar industry, 
the largest and most profitable branch of agri- 
culture, operating on such a slow and \costly 
basis. No other industry or branch of farming 
at all comparable is so handicapped. Hand 
milking is the limiting factor in dairy farm- 
ing; it is ‘‘the neck of the bottle’’—because 
when milking can be done faster there is more 
time for other farm work. 


Of course cows are not milked for the love 
of it; on the contrary, dairymen have wanted 
and waited for a better way of milking for 


many years. ‘‘The Better Way of Milking”’ 
has arrived, and it is the De Laval Milker. 
There are now over 10,000 De Laval Milkers 
in use in all parts of the country, giving un- 
qualified satisfaction and proving every day 
that they can milk at least twice as many cows 


_with the same amount of help—thus cutting 


the cost of milking squarely in two, or en- 
abling twice as many cows to be milked with © 
the same help. 


But even if the De Laval Milker didn’t save 
a minute of time, its use would still pay be- 
cause its uniform, gentle and stimulating 
action causes the cows to produce more milk 
than can be obtained by any other method of 
milking; and it produces cleaner milk. 


The De Laval has proved conclusively that» 
it cuts the cost of milking, produces more milk 
from the same cows, and produces cleaner 
milk, It pays for itself in a year’s time and is 
sold on such easy terms that you can use it 


while it is doing so. Why wait any longer? 


See your De Laval agent or write us for com- 
plete information. 


~ The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 
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CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


‘Milker and Cream Separator | 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 
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mal N the June, 1922, issue of the 
Price Reporter the editor 
stated that the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council had 
ie 3 organized a Sanitation De- 
partment. The object of this Depart- 
ment is to aid the farmers in pro- 
ducing a good quality of milk and in- 
specting the plants of Pittsburgh dis- 
tributors. By means of the educa- 
tional work of the Council the con- 
/sumers are being taught proper care 
‘of milk after it reaches the home. 
This is necessary because lack of care 
‘in the home may make all sanitary 
_prccautions in production and distri- 
“bution of no use. This work is easily 
‘done in connection with the nutrition 
and health education work of the 
Council. 


The planis of the distributors are 
inspected periodically 
to 


and required 
come up to certain standards in 
regard to methods and care of pro- 
t before the dealer is placed on 
6 approved list. Sterilization of 
tles and pasteurization are two of 
e things insisted upon before a 
aler will be accepted. These and 
he other standards have meant the 
installation of additional equipment 
in some cases. Practically all deal- 
ers have been found willing to co- 
| operate, even at considerable expense, 
insuring a clean safe product to 
consumer. 


Aside from holding meetings for the 


‘oduction the work of the Sanitation 
| Department has been enlarged to in- 
/clude the grading of the sediment 
ie now being made by Pittsburgh 


listributors. It was felt that the 
_ Council, representing producers, dis- 
tributors and consumers would be 
the most fair to all concerned. In 
case all producers are not familiar 
| with these sediment tests we will de- 
| vote a little space to explain them. 


After a patron’s milk is weighed ai 
the receiving station, a pint is taken 
| out of the weigh can. This pint is a 
| fair representative sample for a sedi- 
} ment test, as it would be for the but- 
| terfat test. The sediment tester is a 
brass cylinder, one end of which holds 
a cotton disc through which this pint 
of milk is forced by air. The sedi- 
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ighest Quality Means Best Price 


And How We Are Trying to Obtain It 


meni is collected on this cotton disc 
which is taken out and dried. The 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 
then grades them A—which is good; 
B—fair, or C—poor; and then returns 
them to the farmer after recording 
results. 


At many of the meetings held by 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 
in the country, the question has been 
asked if a higher price would be paid 
for Grade A or Grade B milk. At 
this time we want to insure the farm- 
er that neither the Dairymen’s Co- 
Operative Sales Co., nor the dealers 
are in favor of paying a premium for 
either grade. 

The prices of Class I, II and III 
which are settled at Price Confer- 
ences are for a clean pure milk. The 
farmer who is producing Grade C 
milk is doing an injustice to his 
neighbor who produces Grade A by 
lowering the general standard of 
milk. Not only does the producer of 
Grade C milk lower the general stand- 
ard of the product but by that. fact 
he lowers the confidence of the con- 
suming public. This lack of confidence 
in such a vital food stuff as milk is 
one of the greatest handicaps to be 


overcome by the Council in its pro- 
gram of increasing consumption. 
Class 1 milk, which is all milk used in 
fluid form, brings the highest price and 
thug indirectly the producer of Grade 
C milk causes a lower price for both 
himself and his neighbors. 


To help the producers of Grade A 
and B in delivering a good quality vf 
milk to the public, it was decided by 
the Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales 
Company and distributors that milk 
grading C at the regular monthly test 
would be tested again after two weeks 
during which time the producer would 
receive a notice of this condition. 
Then upon the third test, which would 
be the next monthly test, the producer 
who had previously received two 
tests of Grade C in succession will be 
asked not to deliver his milk until it 
showed an improvement. A sediment 
test will be made by one of the Dairy 
Council members before the farmer is 
notified not to deliver the milk to in- 
sure that the samples are both made 
and graded fairly. 

The producers of Grade A and B 
milk feel that the producer of Grade 
C will co-operate with them in pro- 
ducing a better quality of milk, thus 
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Mr. C. H. Thielman 
Dear Sir :— 


or the other of the following. 


belong to the Union. 


them to go ———— 
ganization. 
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Enclosed find cheek, and Mr. Thielman you must do one 
Either keep on shipping to me 
and quit belonging to the Union or quit shipping to me and 
T’ll leave the decision to you. 
I am paying is all I know up to the present time, if it is more 
you can let me know. I ain paying 28 cents. 

Yours sincerely, 


The above letter sent by a milk dealer to a member of the 
D. C. 8. Company shows how desperate some of them are get- 
ting. Producers who do not have back bone enough to tell 
have no business belonging to a dairy or- 
Most of our members are telling them. 


moe en nt 


711 Madison Ave., 
N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
March 12th, 19238. 


The price 


(Signed) G. W. LUTZ. 
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raising the standard of the _ entire 
product. 
Let us all co-operate, producers, 


distributors and consumers and give 
to the public the highest quality of 
milk that can be delivered. 


SHOW PLANT STANDING ON SED- 
IMENT TESTS 


We have arranged a list of the te- 
ceiving stations, according to the 
quality of milk received based on the 
sediment tests taken in February: 


Rieck-MeJunkin Dairy Co. 


1 Westford. 9 Footville. 

2 Mesopotamia. 10 Palmer. 

3 Springboro. 11 Lockwood. 
4 Linesville. 12 Rome. 

5 Dorset. 13 Farmdale. 
6 Cortland. 14 Simons. 

7 Jamestown. 15 Nutwood. 

8 Windsor. 16 Stanhope. 


Harmony Creamery Co. 
West Farmington. 
N. Bloomfield. 
N. Bristol. 
Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 
1 East Orwell. 2 
3 City. 
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Andover. 


OHIO DAIRYMEN JGIN HOLSTEIN 


ASSOCIATION 


Ten Ohio dairymen were recently 
admitted to membership in The Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of Amer- 
ica, according to an announcement 
just issued by Secretary F. L. Hough- 
ton. They are H. G. Bainter, South 
Zanesville; Samuel Burkholder, Wau- 
seon; C. L. Davidson, Dover; Amos D. 
Diller, Bluffton; Mrs. Harriet B. Fos- 
ter, Cincinnati; Harry E. Freyman, 
Sullivan; Allen L. Harris, Bethel; 
Amos Schumacker, Pandora; William 
A. Smyth, Alliance; E. N. Whitman & 
Son, Lodi. 

The Ohio membership in this asso- 
ciation now numbers 1,745. Accord- 
ing to the 1920 government census, 
there were 70.882 purebred dairy cat- 
tle in the state, of which 38,327 were 
Holsteins. With a total membership 
of over 22,000 and with 528,000 living 
animals registered in its Herd Books, 
this livestock breeders’ association is 
the largest in the world. 
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DAIRYMEN’S 


“Feeds and Feeding” Celebrates 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


Every farmer wishes to feed and 
care for his live stock so as to get the 
most profit from them. To do this 
he needs accurate and up-to-date in- 
formation on stock feeding. He can 
not be content with what was known 
concerning stock feeding a few years 
ago, for discoveries have been made 
only recently which make _ possible 
much more eflicient feeding of farm 
animals. 


A new book has just been published 
which gives clearly and concisely the 
very latest information on the seien- 
tific and economical feeding of the 
various classes of stock. This is the 
new “anniversary” edition of “Feeds 
and Feeding,’ published in celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the book. 

Since the first edition of “Feeds and 
Feeding” was published by Prof. W. 
A. Henry in February, 1898, this book 
has been generally recognized as the 
most complete and accurate work on 
stock feeding in the English language. 
To keep pace with the rapid advance 
in the science and practice of stock 
feeding frequent revisions have been 
made. 

This new edition has been prepared 
by Prof. F. B. Morrison, who for many 
years has been co-author of the book, 
with Professor Henry. In celebration 
of the 25th anniversary, the volume is 
published in a de luxe illustrated 
edition, aS well as in the standard, 
unillustrated form which has become 
so faimiliar to farmers and students. 
Recent Discoveries in Stock Feeding 


In the preparation of this new re- 
vision the majority of the experiment 
stations in the United States have co- 
operated by furnishing the results of 
recent feeding trials. They have done 
this in order that farmers ard stu- 
dents throughout the country might 
have available in convenient and 
readily accessible form the most re- 
cent data on stock feeding. As a re- 
sult of this co-operation it has been 
possible to include in the new book 
the results of scores of exceedingly 
important investigations which hzve 
not yet been published in regular bul- 
letin form. 


Especial emphasis is placed on the 
epoch-making discoveries in animal 
nutrition which have been made dur- 
ing the past few years. Nowhere else 
has there yet appeared a full and 
authoritative discussion of the appli- 
cation of these new discoveries to the 
practical feeding of the different 
classes of farm live stock. Such new 
topics as vitamines, mineral matter, 
and the quality of proteins in feeding 
stuffs all receive full attenticn. Par- 
ticular consideration igs also given to 
the important economic aspects of 
live stock feeding and production. 


Widely Quoted as the Authority 


“Feeds and Feeding” is written so 
clearly that the reader with only a 
common school education can eanily 
understand it. Nevertheless, 
accurate and complete that 


it is so 
leading 


authorities everywhere declare it to. 


be the most authoritative and useful 
book on live stock feeding in the Eng- 
lish language. Indeed, it has been 
quoted as an authoritiy in the bulle- 
tins and reports of practically ail the 


experiment stations in the United 
States, as well as in the publications 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. This, the publishers be- 
lieve, is an honor which has _ been 
gained by no other book on agricul- 
ture. 


Voted Most Helpful Farm Book 


Not long ago “Farm and Fireside’ 
wished to find what books had proved 
most helpful to American farmers. 
Therefore inquiries were sent to more 
than one thousand farmers, county 
agents, and other farm workers in 
various districts of the country. In 
the ballot “Feeds and Iecding”’ re- 
ceived more than three times as many 
votes as any other book on any phase 
of agriculture. | 


This opinion of farmers concerning 
the book explains why eight printings 
of the 17th edition alone, first issued 
in 1917, have been required to meet 
the steady demand. 


Used Around the World 


But few books have the distinction 
of enjoying a wide popular sale and 
at the same time being used as a text 
book in universities and colleges. Not 
only is “Feeds and Feeding” the 
standard text on stock feeding in the 
agricultural colleges of the United 
States and Canada, but it is also ex- 
tensively used in the’ British Isles, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, South 
Africa, China, the Philippines, Hawaii, 
and Porto Rico. The book has also 
been translated into Portuguese, and 
shortly before the world war was 
translated into Russian by the De- 
partment of Agriculture of Russia for 
the use of the schools in that country. 

Price of the illustrated edition is 
$4.50, and can be secured by ordering 
through the Price Reporter. 


What the world needs is more sun- 


shine in its disposition, in its busi- 
ness, in its charities and theologies, 
and, odd though it may be, its pleas- 


ures. 
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The BEAVER PRINTING COMPANY | 


The National Printers 


PRINTERS, RULERS 


and BOOK-BINDERS 
Bell Phone 95 Packard Ave. 


GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Join The Mahoning Motor Club 


FRONT AND BOARDMAN STS. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


The only automobile club in Mahoning County affiliated with 
the Ohio State Automobile 
Motorists Association. 


Association and the National 


Standardized Road Service Main 6342 


333333333333333333 333333333383 3333 ooss8s33 58 83 


We are Headquarters for all kinds of RADIO material, from 4 
the complete sets to the parts by which, with our instructions 
you can make your own set. 


If you are interested write us for specifications, you will be 
The only automobile club in Mahoning Count yaffihated with 
under no obligation to buy from us. 


YARLING-RAYNER MUSIC CO. 
254 West Federal St. - Youngstown, Ohio 
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Youngstown & Suburban Railway Company 


PASSENGER—FREIGHT—ELECTRIC PACKAGE 
—REACHES— 
North Lima, Columbiana, Leetonia 
—CONNECTIONS FOR— : 
Salem, Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East Liverpool 


100 Lbs. 


THI har 


PROTE! 24% FAT ~ 
ecole Ca 50% fone 10% 


CHAPIN & CO. 


HAM MONE IND 


Main Office: 
327 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 


UNICORN 


@One ton of Unicorn Dairy Ration 
will make 8000 lbs. milk. Other 
rations make 6000 lbs. to 7000 
Ibs.milk and cost the same. How 
much is the extra 1000 or 2000 
Ibs. of milk worth to you? 


More Milk Every Day — For More Days 


New England Office: 
131 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Milk as an essential to good health 
as stressed during an intensive two- 

‘nth health campaign recently com- 
leted at Youngstown, Ohio. The cam- 
‘paign was staged by the Youngstown 
Committee of the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council, with the co-operation 
of civic bodies, school officials and 
‘club women of the Ohio city. It is 
said to have been one of the most suc- 
cessful health campaigns ever con- 
‘ducted in the jurisdiction of the Pitts- 
burgh Council. 


An advisory board to the Youngs- 
wn Committee, made up of two 
dealers, two producers and two con- 
isumers, assisted in the campaign, B. 
A. Milliken and S. Z. Schaevitz repre- 
‘sented the dealers, A. B. Williamson 
and E. F. Noble represented the pro- 
ducers and the consumers were repre- 
‘sented by Fred A. La Belle, president 
of the Youngstown Chamber of Com- 
Hi rce, and Mrs. J. F. Ritter, presi- 
ident of the Federation of Woruen’s 
(Clubs. 


} The campaign officially opened ear- 
‘ly in January at a luncheon in the 
‘Youngstown Y. W. C. A., at which 
addresses were made by &. R. Quack- 
enbush, secretary of the Pittsburgh 
ouncil, and Miss Marjorie Six, nu- 
trition director of the Youngsiown 
Sommittee. Ray Hagstrom, chairman 
of the Youngstown Committee, pie- 
sided. 


| : 
| For two mouths following cre lun- 
theon, an active and aggressive cam- 
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Trumbull Co. Farms 
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; We have Farms of all sizes from 

$40 per acre up. Many with full 
line stock and equipment. Close 

Have 

some wonderful bargains with 


to best markets in Ohio. 


a $1,000 down payment. 
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* Hall Real Estate Co. 


of 84 Franklin St. Warren, O. 
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‘Save Where 
Savings are 
Safe 

and 

interest consistent 

with safety 


5% 


The Trumbull Savings 
& Loan Company 


Warren, 0. Girard, 0. 
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Dairy Council Work In 


Youngstown Very Successful 


paign was conducted. Mass meetings, 
addresses by nutrition authorities 
from all parts of the country, were 
held. Health plays, tableaus, motion 
picture exhibits and health talks were 
given in theaters, churches and _ in 
the schools. Nutrition classes were 
erganized. Window exhibits were dis- 
played in all of te large stores. 
Through it all, milk, as a vital essen- 
tial to a healthful cormmunity, was the 
keynote sounded. 


Clubs, affiliated with the Federaticn 
of Women’s Clubs, were active in the 


campaign. Business and professional 
men of the city endorsed it. Civic 
officials, educational leaders and 


clergymen lauded it from public plat- 
forms and pulpits. Everywhere it has 
been conceded a success and Youngs- 
town children of today promise to be 
better and healthier mer and women 
tomorrow, because it was staged. 


Miss Lillian Conwell, nutrition ex- 
pert, connected with the Pittsburzh 
Council, interested thsusinds of high 
school and grade pupils with her 
heaith talks. In addressing her 
young audiences, Miss Conwell would 
ask: “Are you a 1923 limousine or a 
flivver?” Then she would declare: 
“Mealtime is your filling station and 
whatever kini of food you get is the 
answer to a straight run without any 
engine trouble.” She urge} the use of 
milk, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
plenty of sleep, fresh air and exercise 
tor the students. 


We have been alloted $1,000,000.00 to loan on farms 
AMORTIZATION LOAN ON A GOVERNMENT PLAN 
ASSOCIATION, are not required to buy stock and p 
your application NOW with our nearest director, whose name is given below. 


service, 
A. N. LOOMIS 
President of the Jefferson Banking Oo., 
Jefferson, Ohio 
S. T. CAUFFIELD 
of The Bloomfield Banking Co., 
North Bloomfield, Ohio 
B. A. RUSSELL 
Asst. Secy. and Treas., Western Reserve 
Farm Agency Co., North Bloomfield, Ohio 
D. A. AUSTIN 
Deputy Auditor Geauga County 
Chardon, Ohio 
0. D. WILLIAMS 
Real Estate Broker, Spokane, O. 
HENRY HERBERT 
President of The First National Bank 
Newton Falls, Ohio 
DON WILSON 
Real Estate Broker, Ravenna, 
H. E. RICE 
Treas. The Bloomfield Banking Oo., 
North Bloomfield, Ohio 
B. H, FRENCH 
V. P. The First National Bank, 
Garrettsville, Ohio 
GEO. H. PLATT 
V. P. The Kinsman Banking Oo. 
Kinsman, Ohio 
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Ohio 


To the conservative investor we recommend the purchase of the 7 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED: 


you can devise. 


345 N. Elizabeth St. 
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OUR 24 % 
DAIRY FEED 


As perfect in its construction as 
a gold dollar. Endorsed by a mul- 
titude of satisfied users to be the 
world’s greatest milk producer, 


EVERY SACK GUARANTEED 


OUR 16% “REP” SWEET DAIRY 


Feeding straight Cottonseed Meal merely to get ‘‘protein’’, supple- 
mented carelessly with silage or roughage, is not going to prove success- 
ful to the cow, the dairymen’s profits, nor to your own business. 


“REP DAIRY FEED” 


is perfectly balanced and you take no chances on a, ‘*hit-or-miss’’ theory. 
We feel confident it will prove the most economical of any preparation 


Manufactured Exclusively By 


WESTERN FEED MANUFACTURERS, Inc 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALES AGENTS—SPEELMAN BROKERAGE CoO. 
20 Methodist Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Mention The Dairymen’s Reporter in writing to advertisers; it identifies you 


I. F. HEACOCK 
Stock Broker, Alliance, 
S. A. SPARROW 
Manager Telling-Belle Vernon Milk Plants, 
Burton, Ohio 
MARK H. LIDDLE 
President The Farmers National Bank 
Canfield, Ohio 
J. D. SAMPSON 
Treasurer The Citizens Banking Co., 
Rock Creek, Ohio 
A. H. VanVALKENBURG 
President the First National Bank, 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 
F. H. CARNAHAN 
Cashier The Second National Bank 
Ravenna, Ohio 
R. M. WILLIAMS 
President The Western Reserve 
Agency Co., Warren, Ohio 
WARREN THOMAS 
Attorney, Law Firm, Thomas, Woodworth 
& Lee, Warren, Ohio 
C. B. WADE 
Thoroughbred Shorthorn Cattle Breeder, 
Orangeville, Ohio 
E. H. STEWART 
Real Estate Broker, Sharon, Pa. 


Ohio 


Farm 


for 5, 7 or 10 years at 5%. 
at 6% either for 30 or 33 years. YOU JOIN NO LOAN 


ay no loan commission. No appraisal fee over $15,00. 


We can make you an 


Make 
Let us make your abstract. Quick 
A. H. KENNEDY 
Real Estate Broker, Salem, Ohio 
JAY F. HATCH 
Merchant, Cherry Valley, 
C. E. BIGALOW 
Farm Mgr., The Western Reserve Farm 
Agency Co., West Farmington, Ohio 
Cc. D. HIGHLAND 
Ford Dealer, Orwell, Ohio 
W. H. CROMWELL 


County Commissioner Geauga County, 
Parkman, Ohio 


J. B. PRICE 
Real Estate Broker, Cortland, “ Ohio 
OC. E. STEVENS 
General Merchant, West Farmington, Ohio 
J. J. QUIGLEY 


President The Farmers Supply Oo., 
Columbiana, Ohio 


WESLEY MAHAN 
Live Stock Dealer, Bristolville, Ohio 
R. G. MAYHEW 


Mgr. The Mantua Farmers Supply Co., 
Mantua, Ohio 


General 


Ohio 


per cent Participating Cumulative Pre- 


ferred Stock of this Company, now being offered. Full particulars mailed on request, 


STOCK SALESMAN WANTED for local territory, 


phone or 


write for appointment. 


The Western Reserve Mortgage & Abstract Company 


201-2-3-4 SECOND NATIONAL BUILDING 


WARREN, OHIO 
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Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


Entered as second class matter, April 5, 1920, 
at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., under Act 
of Congress, March 3, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Published by 
THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 
SALES CO. 
EDITORIAL OFFICES 


509 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Earl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mer. 


Address all advertising communications to 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter, Box 1, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Phone, Bell Main 811. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received) 10 days 
before date of publication. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the general field of farm publications. 
Our members are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 


MARCH 20, 1928. 
cod ro 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF DAIRY 
COUNCIL 


The annual meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council will be 
held in Pittsburgh April 27. A busi- 
ness meeting, at which time the an- 
nual election of officers will be held, 
will be followed by a banquet in the 
evening. A number of speakers of 
national and state prominence will be 
among the banquet speakers. Mem- 
bers of the Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Sales Company are invited to attend 
the banquet, HE. R. Quackenbush, sec- 
retary of the Pittsburgh Council, has 
pointed out. 

The board of directors and officers 
of the Pittsburgh Council, under 
whose auspices the meeting and ban- 
quet is being arranged are: H., ¢M: 
Bailey, president; Mrs. a GO. Heclk- 
man, first vice president; W. J. Wil- 
son, second vice president; J. Yale 
Richards, treasurer, and William 
Benedict, L. B. Cook, J. B. Dalton, 
Miss Nan Dorsey, Dr. Amelia Dranga, 
Mrs. John S. Sloan, Dr. J. C. Fetter- 
man, Miss Helen Grimes, the Rev. R. 
Leo Hayes, Mrs. Franklin Pp, Iams, Dr: 
Clyde ©. King, Mrs. A. B. Speer; Mrs. 
J. F. Fitzpatrick, Mrs. Teresa M. Mo- 
lamphy, Miss Vivien Mool, Miss Alice 
K. Negley, J. Ralph Park, Sidney 
Teller, A. W. Place, Miss Helen M. 
Pope, Miss Alice Pittock, Miss Laura 
D. Redick, Bruce H. Rodeniser and 
Mrs. Edwin Zugsmith. 


HARMONY CREAMERY CO. LOSES 
PRESIDENT AND FOUNDER 


News of the death of Benjamin 
Franklin Otto, President and Founder 
of the Harmony Creamery Company 
at Pittsburgh, was received with 
much regret. Mr. Otto and his com- 
pany were among the first milk buy- 
ers to co-operate with the D. C. S. Co: 
and the fair minded consideration al- 
ways shown by Mr. Otto’s organiza- 
tion had built up a very close feeling 
and high regard for him. Few milk 
buyers have been able to maintain a 
more friendly spirit with producers 
supplying them with milk. The Har- 
mony Creamery has accordingly made 
rapid strides and is today considered 


DAIRYMEN’S 


one of the foremost buyers in Pitts- 
burgh, operating country receiving 
stations at the following points: New- 
ton Falls, New Waterford, North 
Bloomfield, Phalanx, North Bristol, 
West Farmington, Sandy Lake and 
Wayland. 


LANTERN SLIDES OF DAIRY SHOW 
EXHIBIT READY FOR DIS- 
TRIBUTION 


Because of continued interest in the 
exhibit shown by the United States 
Department of Agriculture at the 
National Dairy Exposition last fall, 
the department has prepared a series 
of lantern slides illustrating the prin- 
cipal parts of the exhibit. The slides 
deal with various branches of the 
dairy industry, including breeding, 
feeding, and care of dairy cows, dairy 
manufacturing problems, statistics of 
the industry, and various other top- 
ics. The slide service makes it possi- 
ble for persons who were unable to 
attend the National Dairy Exposition 
to obtain the benefit of the depart- 
ment’s information displayed at that 
time and to obtain many facts of in- 
terest and practical value. 

The series is accompanied by an 
outline suitable for lecture purposes. 
The slides which reproduce the ex- 
hibit were prepared jointly by th 
Bureau of Animal Industry and the 
States Relations Service. Applications 
for the use of the slides should be 
sent to the Office of Co-operative Ex- 
tension Work, United States Depait- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., through State directors of exten- 
sion. 

Local organizations of the D. C. S. 
Co. may be able to make arrange- 
ments with some local theater to show 
these slides. 
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Advertisements appearing in this column will 
be charged for at the rate of eight cents per 
line for each insertion. Orders for less than 
$1.00 to be accompanied with cash. 
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FOR SALE—33 acre Dairy Farm 
Good soil, good location. Several head 
reg. Jersey cattle, also farm imple- 
ments; or will sell bare farm. Make 
good truck or poultry farm. D. R. 
SANFORD, Albion, Pa., Rt. 2, Clock 
No. 10-2-M2. m20-2t 


If you are going to build this spring 
send or bring: your plans to us at 
once and let us figure on your heating 
requirements. You have the advant- 
age of buying and receiving installa- 
tion direct from the factory. We in- 
stall within 50 miles. Lowest prices 
for pipe and pipeless installation. 
The Mahoning Foundry Co., 618 Pol- 
and Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Beat the Burglar 


UT a few centuries ago only the very 

rich could afford adequate protection 

for their money. Today it costs the hum- 

blest citizen nothing to secure protection for 

his money that kings could not have bought 
a few centuries ago. 


Keep your money here and laugh at burg- 
lars. Make use of your opportunities. 


iin. 


Dollar savings & Trust Go. 
First Nallonal Bank 


Combined Resources---Over 
Thirty-five Million 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


RENEW the youth of your motor car or tractor b | 
é ) ; y RE- | 
GRINDING the cylinders and fitting new pistons. Send for c 
i‘) “ree booklet. i 

«. B. SMITH CO. 


Abeotite 


37 Pyatt St. YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


lel hoe 


We have, through The Ohio-Pennsylvania Joint Stock Land Bank, ample funds to finance 
your agricultural needs in Ohio and Pennsylvania, on 33 year, 6% amortized first mortgage farm 


security. 


Under our plan you have no expense in securing your loan except the service fee charged 
for viewing and appraising your farm, abstracting your title and attending to all of the other 
details attendant upon the completion of your transaction. 


We extend you our service from the time you make your anplicatio. until you receive your 


money. 


See us in person or write us regarding your needs. 


The Warren Guaranteed Mortgage Company 


WARREN, OHIO 


GEO. H. PLATT, Manager Farm Loan Departr vr: 
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Confidence of Producers In the 


Dairy Organization Renewed 


During the past three or four 
months, there has been a_ noticeable 
change in the attitude of producers 
towards the efforts of the D. C. S. Co. 
and at no time have the _ officers 
viewed the organization to be in as 
strong position as it is today. 


Not many realize, but for the period 
covering the greater part of 1921 and 
1922, the future of the D. C. S. Co. was 
not very bright. 

Members were complaining severe- 
ly and the officers were discouraged. 
The number of weak Locals was nu- 


“merous and it seemed impossible to 


revive sufficient community inteerst to 
again establish them where 


In many places dissatisfaction had 
resulted in distrust and the officers of 
the organization could not put their 
wholehearted interest in the work 
under this circumstance. Today the 
situation has materially changed. Lo- 
eals that had appeared down and out 
are coming back to life and their mem- 
bers are showing a spirit of loyalty 
far beyond anything we might have 
expected. The stronger Locals and 
old standbys have also taken on new 
interest and when letters like the fol- 
lowing are received in the D. C. S. Co. 
office, it makes the whole force 
throw their hats in the air and work 
a little harder. 


We are absolutely givin you 
straight dope when we say there is 
new pep in all of us. President Bren- 
neman is back in his old fighting 
clothes and he has told more milk 
dealers where to “get off’? during the 
last six weeks then we have seen him 
do in the last two years, all because 
the members of the D. S. C. Co. are 
stepping forth and giving him assur- 
ance of their loyalty and determina- 
tion to stand by the D.C. S. Co. 


It may seem like a small matter, 
but the biggest asset the D. C. S. Co. 
can have is to know the membership 
and milk producers stand together 
100 per cent strong and will stick io 
any program the majority agrees upon 


to be in the best interest of milk pro- 


ducers. An expression of this kind 
Ought to be made by every milk pro- 
ducer at least once a year for surely 
no milk producer’ can stand by and 
complain about the milk price if he 
does not at least do as much as io 
say he is with the bunch. The follow- 
ing two letters are an indication of 
what some of the Locals are doing: 


They were sent to us as absolutely 
indicating where the Local stands and 
not the opinion of one or two fellows 
who wish to rub on a little soft soap. 
It is necessary to be in earnest in 
these matters for such material is 
most valuable to the D. C. S. Co. 
office and it sure would be a very 
grave mistake to advise this office in 
such matters if it did not represent 
the true feeling. 


Rome, O., March 12, 1923 


To the Honorable Board of Directors, 
Dairymen’s Co-Op. Sales Co., Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear Sir:— 
At a meeting of Rome Local held in 


they 
would be of any value in the future. 


Creamery Hall, Rome Station, Satur- 
day evening, March the tenth, it was 
voted unanimously, the Secretary in- 
form the Board of Directors that: 


Rome Local goes on record as 
standing firmly behind the Board of 
Directors, and recommends that the 
Board use every means in its power 
to enforce obedience to the present 
plan of disposing of the milk. 


The Local was also unanimous in 
giving the Board of Directors a vote 
of confidence and promises its co- 
operation in the future in any under- 
taking which has a tendency to in- 
crease the efficiency and well being 
of the D. C. S. Co. 

With kindest regards, I remain, . 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Joseph M. Breslyn, Sec. 


Jefferson, O., Mar. 9, 1923 


President Brenneman and Board of 
Directors D. C. S. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen :— 


Having listened to a report of our 
last Price Conference at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and having become more familiar 
with the issues that now confront us, 
we, the members of Denmark Local, 
have passed the following resolution: 
That we sanction and approve the 
present pooling plan as being fair and 
advantageous to consumer, dealer and 
producer and we hereby pledge our 
unlimited support and loyalty to 
maintain such a plan at any cost. 


We also wish to express our loyalty 
and confidence in our President and 
Board of Directors and will stand 
back of them in their undertakings 
for the good of our organization. 


We know as well as you do that 
with wages and prices of commodities 
advancing, the public should not ex- 
pect much of a decline in the price of 
milk during the summer; and we fur- 
ther pledge our unlimited support in 
any stand that you can deem advis- 
able, to maintain better prices for this 
summer. 

Adopted by unanimous vote. 

(Signed) 
E. A. Sampson, Vice Pres. 
G. A. Huey, Secy. 


Read the Advertisements—It Pays. 
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The Standard of Perfection 
Asticullural Limestone 


= S/on 
‘ : Fifteen Years 
LIMESTONE 


BOEVNL! Carbon Pulver7zed 
THE CARBON LIMESTONE C0: Limestone 


rounestown, 0. | Adnost Absolu ely 
Pure 


Fxtremely Fine Ground 
Preferred by Dealers 
Demanded Lylarmers 


Weer you sive our agent 
Your order for lime also 
ask for our 


Chicken Grits 


Oyster Shells are 


unnecessary When .*_ 
you Use OUT” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CARBON LIMESTONE CO. 


814 STAMBAUGH BUILDING 
YOUNGSTOWN —- OHIO 
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GEO. C. HOUSE, AGENT, ROME, OHIO 
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52% 


Federal Farm Loans 


We have closed over $1,250,000.00 in farm loans at cost 
to the borrower. 


NO CONIMISSIONS—"hy Siar 


No allotments of money—we have UNLIMITED FUNDS. No 


large directorate and the necessary high overhead expense. 


LOANS 


the only real Federal Farm Loan, making the co-operative Federal 
Farm Loans, or so called Government Loans. ; 


QUICK SERVICE 


Call, Phone or Write 


The Trumbull National Farm Loan Association 


C. I. PONTIUS, Sec.-Treas. 


AT COST—NO 3% OR 5% COMMISSIONS. Do not be misled—we are 


WARREN, OHIO 


B72 % 


boss cccscosssoosesssosssssosesslosssssesssstesessietss costs! 
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PTTSBURGH PRICES FOR FEB- 
RUARY 


Dealers’ Buying Prices F. 0. B. City 


* Class I—$3.75 per hundred. 
Class II—$3.24 per hundred. 
Class II1J—2.60 per hundred. 

Country Piant Prices 

Class I—$2.85 per hundred. 

Class II—2.65 per hundred. 

Class II1I—2.01 per hundred. 

The average of all milk sold and 
the price at which dealers will pay 
shippers for 3.5 milk delivered during 
the month of February is $2.65 per 


hundred pounds at country plants and 
§ .29 per gallon for local shipments. 


Butterfat Country Direct 
Test Plant Shipped 
SiS $2.55 $ .28 
3.4 2.60 .284 
3D 2.65 29 
3.6 2.70 292 
Bait 2.75 .30 
3.8 2.80 303 
ay 2.85 “yi 
4. 2.90 old 
41 2.95 132 
4.2 3.00 324 
4.3 3.05 33 
4.4 3.10 308 
4.5 3.15 34 
4.6 3.20 348 
4.7 3.25 .3D 
4.8 3.30 ase 
4.9 3:0) .36 
Sy 3.40 364 
51 3.45 84 
5.2 3.50 373 
483 3.55 a 
5.4 3.60 .38% 
5.5 3.65 39 


FEBRUARY PRICES FOR DISTRICT 
NO. I. 


Dealers’ Buying Prices 


Class I—$3.29 per hundred. 
Class II—$2.30 per hundred. 


The average price of all classes sold 
and which is to be used as a basis for 
paying shippers for milk delivered 
into the Youngstown, Warren, Niles 
and Girard markets during the month 
of February is $2.95 per hundred for 
95 milk with a 5c butterfat differen- 
tial. 


Butterfat Test Price 
3.3 $2.85 
3.4 2.90 
32D 2.95 
3.6 3.00 
Sell 3.05 
3.8 3.10 
3.9 3.15 
4. 3.20 
4.1 3.25 
4.2 3.30 
4.3 Sro0 
4.4 3.40 
4.5 3.45 
4.6 3.50 
4.7 3.55 
4.8 3.60 
4.9 3.65 
5. 3.70 
5.1 3.15 
5.2 3.80 
5.3 3.85 
5.4 3.90 
5.5 3.95 


NOT MUCH CHANGE IN MARCH 
PRICES 


The price producers will receive 
for March will be slightly lower than 
the price received for the month of 
February. This is considerably better 
than was expected when dealers were 
making a strenuous fight to bust the 
pooling plan. The dairy organization 
knew that if the pooling plan had to 
be abandoned they would be forced to 
take a lower price and it had decided 
that in event this came about they 
would demand that the consumer 
price be lowered $1.00 per hundred 
for every 50 cents the producer price 
went down. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


WHERE DOES YOUR 
DEALER STAND? 


HE following list contains the 
names of milk dealers who 
have signed pooling con- 
tracts up to February 1, 1923, 
and whom it may be considered are co- 
operating with milk producers through 
their organization. The list will be pub- 
lished each issue with such changes as 
may occur, Members of the D. C. 8. Co. 
who ship to other dealers should take 
some action to make this list complete. 
It has a whole lot to do with the price 
of milk during the next few months. 
Let’s see how much interest and loyalty 
can be had in this matter, and remem- 
ber, the D. C. S..Co. can provide a mar- 
ket for every member with a dealer who 
will recognize the organization. 

District No. 1 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Hermes-Groves Dairy Oo., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Harmony Oreamery Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Allegheny Dairy OCo., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Albion Milk Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William Colteryahn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Charles Giger, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilkinsburg Dairy Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Shadyside Milk Depot, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hazel-Glenn Milk Co., Hazelwood, Pa. 

J. L. Concelman, S. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

East End Dairy Oo., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sewickley Sanitary Milk Co., Sewickley, Pa 

Menzie Dairy Co., McKeesport, Pa. 

A. M. Bishoff Dairy Co., Braddock, Pa. 

Lewis & Fox, Braddock, Pa. 

Standard Dairy Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Stauffer Milk Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Peerless Milk Company, Etna, Pa. 

Bessemer Dairy Oo., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hutman & Jobak, Aliquippa, Pa. 

B. Sciavitch, 413 Third Ave., Homestead, 
Pa. 

Ed. Kircher, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jno. A. Hubach, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


District No. 2 


Isaly Dairy Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Youngstown Sanitary Milk Oo.,° Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Henry Dieter, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Liberty Creamery Oo., Youngstown, Ohio. 

John Smith, Poland, Ohio. 

Ohio Pure Milk Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

C. OC. Persing, Girard, Ohio. 

W. R. Ruhlman & Son, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Madden & Hubbard, Niles, Ohio. 

Hall R. Magee, Warren, Ohio. 

Addicott & Faler, Warren, Ohio. 

Trumbull Creamery Oo., Warren, Ohio. 

J. T. Trube, Warren, Ohio. 

Leatherwood Dairy, Bridgeport, Ohio. 

August Henchel, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 

A. L. Sommers, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 

J. R. Biery, Warren, Ohio. 

J. A. Ratliff, Warren, Ohio. 

Earl Waymire, 749 Pleasant Ave., Warren, 
Ohio. 

Goldenglow Dairy Co., Girard, Ohio. 

Orescent Dairy Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


District No. 3 


United Dairy OCo., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cloverdale Dairy Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Ohio Valley Dairy Co., Martins Ferry, 0. 


District No. 4 


H. E. Wahl, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

M. V. Koykka, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

L. R. Stroup, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Harbor Creamery Co., Ashtabula Harbor, O. 
Chas. J. Reynolds, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


District No. 5 
Carnation Milk Products Co., Saegertown, 


Pa. 

Carnation Milk Products Oo., Sandy Lake, 
Pa. 

Helvetia Milk Condensory Co., Minerva, 
Ohio. 


Public Sale 


of my entire herd of 25 regis- 
tered Holstein-Freisian cattle— 
headed by a two year old son 
L. H. C. Lord Alcartra, whose 
dam has a 36 lb. record. 


The sale to be held at Fairview 
Dairy Farm, owned by S. S. 
Herriott on the Sharpsville and 
Orangeville improved road, 3 
miles north of Sharpsville and 
2% miles southeast of Orange- 
ville. Sale wil begin at 1:00 
o’clock sharp on Tuesday, April 
3, 1928. All are young stock 
and tuberculin tested. 


A. T. HERRIOTT, Owner 


Walter Andrews, Auctioneer 
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A Silo That Will Stand For Years 


Guild lt Yourself by the 


TECKTONIUS 


"GEST SILO ON EARTH”, 


You don’t have to be an Expert to build a better silo th 

t an you can 
buy. The _TECKTONIUS METHOD gives you an absolutely 
rigid, air-tight silo fitted with the exclusive TECKTONIUS 
pil ade ee that locks at all four corners. Also automatic adjust- 
ing hoop fasteners that take care of expansion and contraction. 
The TECKTONIUS super cable and base stave anchorage system 
prevents creeping and tipping. > 


Backed by a 5-year guarantee. Ask for a demonstration and prices. 


The Western Reserve Lumber Co. 
LUMBER DEALERS 


MILL AND YARDS: 


Warren, O. Niles, O. Girard, O. Newton Falls, O. 


AUCTION SALES 


If you are going to have an auction this spring, advertise 
it in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter. Remember it has a large 
circulation among the farmers, just the ones you wish to reach. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Box 1, Youngstown, Ohio 


1868 1922 


Dana’s Musical Institute 


WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World 


Fifty-fourth Year 


Fourth Term Opens April 9, 1923. 


For Information and Registration Blanks, Address: 


LYNN B. DANA, President 


Full line of typewriters, all makes from $25 up. Agents for Oliver 
and Remington Portable. Supplies for all machines. 


We repair all makes. 


YOUNGSTOWN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
28 W. Boardman St. Main 889 Youngstown, Ohio 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


What Led to the Drop In 


Agricultural Prices 


(Concluded) 


Labor is the chief factor in the 


prices of which the farmer complains, 
and the Labor problem, as presented 
in the wage disputes and strikes, is a 


great social problem that nobody can 
settle offhand. It is as much the 
farmer’s problem as anybody’s. The 
ideal solution is by the development 
in all classes of such an understand- 
ing of mutual interests and mutual 
obligations as will impel all to join 
in finding a fair basis of agreement. 
There is no question that the compen- 
‘sation of the farmer must be brought 
into just relations with the compensa- 
tion of workers in the other indus- 
_ tries before there can be full and last- 
ing prosperity for anybody. 


The European Situation 


One of the conditions which has af- 
fected farm products unfavorably 
since 1920 has been the lack of specu- 
_ lative interest in the markets. While 
the farmer has been blaming the 
speculator and endeavoring to secure 
laws to curtail his operations, the 
want of speculative spirit, the want of 
courage to buy farm products and 
carry them for future sale, has been 
| one of the principal factors in the 
weakness of the markets. 


The explanation of this lack of 
| speculative interest is to be found in 
the uncertainty about foreign’ condi- 
tions. It is possible, having informa- 
_ tion as to the world’s wheat supply, 
_ to calculate about how much wheat 
| should be worth, providing Europe 
_ will take what it would normally con- 
sume. But conditions in Europe are 
such that it is impossible to say what 
its buying ability will be over any 
period in the future. Of course there 
is speculation, but the speculators 
want a wider margin of die? Ble 

her words, they must buy ’ more 
cheaply than if they were trading un- 
der normal conditions. 


| 
| 
) 
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Lack of Speculative Courage 


It has been known since the first of 
| last July that the wheat crop of 
| Europe is approximately 200,000,000 
| bushels less than last year, and that 
the world’s supply and demands are 
| very closely balanced this year. If 
{ anything should go wrong with the 
‘crops of the southern hemisphere 
| which are now approaching harvest, 
there certainly would be a shortage. 
| Nevertheless the markets have shown 
but little life. Europe has its own 
crops to start with—and has been 
cautious about its buying. In the last 
_two months, however, the price of 
wheat has gone up about 30 cents per 
\bushel in Europe. The advance in 
|the primary markets of this country 
‘where the farmers sell their grain, 
has not kept pace with the advance 
_in Europe or at this seaboard, mainly 
| because of the transportation block- 
ade. The primary markets are con- 
gested, and the normal competition 
there for wheat is held in check for 
lack of facilities for storage and 
transportation, with the result that 
wheat throughout the west has been 
about 10 cents per bushel below the 
normal parity with the world’s price. 

This situation has affected the deal- 


ers as well as the farmers, perhaps 
even more, for if the movement had 
been freer prices at the seaboard 
might have been lower. But dealers 
have lost millions of dollars through 
defaults upon contracts, demurrage 
charges, etc. Of course buyers take 
these risks into account in the ‘prices 
they are willing to pay. 


The Plight of the Railroads 


Here we have the farmer suffering 
from conditions for which he is him- 
self in some degree responsible. He 
fights the railroads for lower freight 


rates, without consideration for the 
fact that the railroads are unable to 
reduce their operating costs, and that 
their earnings are inadequate to pay 
fair returns upon the capital invest- 
ment. The popular view of the rail- 
roads is that they are owned by a few 
rich bankers who can put their hands 


in their pockets for any funds that’ 


may be needed to enlarge the facili- 
ties from time to time. The truth is 
that the ownership is widely distribut- 
ed, and the only way new capital can 
be raised for them is by offering their 
securities on the public market. 
Moreover, the earnings are so low, 
and the menace to the investment is 
so great, from the employe organi- 
zations on the one side and the farm- 
ers’ organizations on the other, that 
it is increasingly difficult to raisé 
money for the railroads in the public 
market. The strongest companies are 
still able to borrow, by creating obli- 
gations that rank ahead of the stock, 
but a sound business should be able 
to raise about one-half of its new 
capital by increasing proprietors’ 
capital, and this the roads are not 
able to do under present conditions. 
They cannot go on increasing their 
indebtedness indefinitely, for the mar- 
gin of safety is being reduced. 


The result is that railroad facilities 
have not been kept up to the growing 
needs of the country and railroad 
congestion follows. Problems of this 
kind, affecting the farmers’ welfare, 
and the welfare of the entire com- 
munity, need to be treated in a broad 
and constructive manner. 


Free Play of Economic Forces the 
Best Remedy 


Notwithstanding all of these per- 
plexing and discouraging conditions, 
the prices of farm products have gone 
a long way on the road to recovery in 


the past year. Giwen a settlement of 
political conditions in Europe, so that 
industry and trade will have a sound 
basis over there, and the usual inter- 
national credits can be safely grant- 
ed, there is every reason to believe 
that the products of American agri- 
culture will find a ready market at 
remunerative prices. The number of 
mouths to be fed in the world is con- 
stantly increasing, and there are no 
longer any such areas of readily ac- 
cessible lands as awaited settlement 
fifty years ago in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. The outlook for the farmer is 
changed in no permanent respect 
from what it was at the beginning of 
1914. In my opinion there is a great 
deal more danger of too much legis- 
lation on the subject than of too little. 
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Wadfeeco Dairy Ration 


24% Protein, 5% Fat, 10% Fiber, 50% Carbohydrates 
We Guarantee this Analysis 


Price Per Ton, f. o. b. Warren, Ohio, $46.00 


This feed is making an envious record and is giving results 
more satisfactory than other feeds costing $10.00 per ton more. 
It is an honest feed made from highest quality grains and feeds. 


Hi-Protein Grains 


41% Protein Guaranteed 


More palatable and higher in digestibility than oil meal or cot- 
tonseed meal. Worth considerably more for milk production 
and selling for less money than oil meal or cottonseed meal. 


Superior Laying Mas 


PRICE PER 
y TON, $56.00 


This mash is giving truly wonderful results and we positively 
guarantee that you will get results from it, as good as from 
any mash regardless of the price. 


The Wadworth Feed Co. 


WARREN, OHIO 


Feed Manufacturers. 


Shippers of Mixed Cars 


’ 


WORK AND WORSHIP 


Many churches, like the schools and 
colleges, begin their year’s work in 
September rather than in January. 
The campaign for the twelvemonth is 
now made out and the various depart- 
ments reorganized for more effective 
effort. 

It is the habit in some quarters to 
indulge in panicky complaint about 
the desertion of the churches under 
the stress of modern life. But a 
strong argument, based upon statis- 
tics, might be made to show that the 
church never exercised a greater in- 
fluence over community life than it 
does today. It is less authorative 
and external than in the past perhaps, 
but the religious instinct is more 
spontaneous and varied in its . ex- 
pression now than ever before. 


It is easy to overestimate the fer- 
vor with which whole populations of 
preceding generations attended 
church. Even in Puritan times there 
were large groups that took no very 
keen delight in long sermons. Not a 
few then attended under the compul- 
sion of blue laws or other arbitrary 
codes. 

More and more today the deep 
psychological basis of the church is 
understood. And this reaches fur- 
ther and is more rational than exter- 
nal compulsion or authority. 


The first great duty and privilege 
of the church still remains that of 
fostering the private and public habit 
of worship. And worship is an end in 
itself rather than a means to dramat- 
ics, machinery. or numbers, however 
good these may .be. 

Worshipful meditation does for the 
mind much of what rest and recrea- 
tion do for the body. The daily rou- 
tine of work develops the specialized 
and fargmentary view of life. During 
the week there is much bustle and 
hurry, much coming and going, much 
stress of duty. Details of getting a 
living absorb large amount of time 
and attention. 


LADIES 


have beautiful velvety rug made 
here in town of your old rugs 
and carpets, also colonial rag 
Tugs and carpets any size. Drop 
us a card and we will call. No 
deposit required. 


Leon Wagner Rug Mfg. Co. 


Lah a a a ee eee 


Then comes Sunday with the church 
and worship. The thoughtful word 
spoken from the pulpit, the reverent 
music and reading, the prayers and 
calm silence of the service, induce a 
poise of spirit and invite the mind to 
take a long-range and hill-top view of 
life. Work concentrates the vision on 
special points and broken arcs of life. 
Worship lifts the mind to life in its 
rounded orb. ‘ 

Now these high moods and aspira-- 
tions, these hill-top views, are not 
likely to come by chance, any more 
than sleep comes by will or patriot- 
ism by edict. They come with the 
proper atmosphere and they must be 
cultivated. As Oliver Wendell 
Holmes suggested, reverence is a 
precious plant within the heart that 
should be nurtured at least once a 
week. The time to do this is Sunday 


and the place to do it is the church— 
Minneapolis Journal. 


JOSH BILLINGS SAYS: 


“Life is a grindstone, and whether 
it grinds a man down or polishes him 
up depends on the stuff he’s made of.” 

“There will allus be a place fur 
the man who knows how—but the 
man who knows WHY will allus be 
his boss.’ 

“This setting down and folding our 
arms and waiting fur sumthing tew 
turn up, iz just about as rich a spek- 
ulashun az going into a four hundred 
acre lot, setting down on a sharp 
stone, with a pail between our knees, 
and waiting fur a cow tew back up 
and be milked.” 
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ME EE ERE RE REE BERS ESS 


orities to give proper attention to 
milk inspection was brought out re- 
cently at a meeting held in connection 
with the two-month health campaign 
conducted at Youngstown, under the 
auspices of the Youngstown Commit- 
tee of the Pittsburgh District Dauy 
Council. After Dr. J. D. Boylan, 
health commissioner of the county in 
which Youngstown is situated, de- 
clared that the nexd is not for more 
milk but for better milk, representa- 
tives of the city health department of 
the Ohio city said that with but two 
men on its staff, the department is ex- 
pected to look after 1,400 milk pro- 
ducers. In this connection, the educa- 
tional work, in the matter of quality 
milk production, being carried out by 
the sanitation department of the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council, was 
lauded. The dasire of producers toa 
put the very best possible product on 
the market and their desire tn co-op. 
erate with the Council in thus  in- 
creasing the consumers’ confidence in 
their product was pointed out. 
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Dr. Boylan, in his talk, asserted that 
the per capita consumption of milk is 
greater in the city than in the coun- 
try. ’ 


UCCESSFUL FARMERS to-day 


are increasing the efficiency of 

: their production by replacing horses 
with mechanical power. Present 

prices of farm products make it nec- 

essary to decrease production costs 

and this can only be done by the 


WARREN AND NILES DEALERS 
BACK IN FOLD 
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J. R. Biery at Warren, Ohio, who 
had discontinued buying through the 
pooling plan has again given the 
dairy organization assurance that he 
is willing to go along with us. Like- 
wise this is true of C. J. Wilson & 
Son, Niles, Ohio. There are a few 
small dealers around Warren, Niles 
and Youngstown who are buying 
small quantities of milk from produc- 
ers and distributing in those cities, 
who should be made to sign pooling 
contracts. The return of Biery and 
Wilson to the pooling plan has great- 
ly changed the prospects in Warren 
and Niles for the coming summer for 
it was becoming exceedingly difficult 
to continue operating the pool ai 
these places unless they were willing 
to go along. Other dealers were ob- 
jecting to them being able to save 
pool moneys. The Struthers Sanitary 
Milk Company at Struthers, Ohio, 
ought to be made to come in now. 
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The Western Reserve National Bank 


Safety and Service WARREN, OHIO 


Se Sre peepee PoE BEE Bn Be 
ond-hand vans, one heavy truck wagon, NS ee eee 


one lone cab for two ton Master Be glad of the chance to shoulder #** 
ruck. e also build special truck £7 iene . ES 
bodies of all kinds. We one down solid Yesponsibility—it develops your back- 
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Notice to Wagon and 
Buggy Owners 


We have a fine line of buggy witwels 
and light wagon wheels, axles, springs, 

- fifth wheels and irons of all kinds for 
buggies and wagons. Shafts, both heavy 
and light, buggy bodies, cushion 


tesa 


Buggys and wagons repaired and 
painted. Springs for 2 to 5 ton trucks 


aay roe dette too dil a nee wetter vie Seeds and Poultry Supplies 


for yourself. Can furnish and put on 


ms hns Ca c Insurance Co. Our stock includes New and Improved Farm Machinery, Choice — 
i ; Grades of all kinds of Field Seeds, Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, Poultry 
n4 Bae arriage 0. pees anny Ov eh eae Feeds and Supplies, Specialties for the Dairy and Stock Farm, etc. 
554 Hilker Youngstown,. 0. five million dollars. We write Z ; a 
Near omni Cemetery every form of insurance. Tor- Before buying your supplies write for our general catalogue. Speci 
— ——_________--— nado Insurance on your Build- attention given to mail inquiries and others. 
DAYTON BLISS ings $4.00 per thousand for We invite correspondence regarding 


three rs. 
The Qualified Auctioneer baat 


E EVERYTHING FOR FARM, GARDEN AND POULTRY 
A Graduate with 12 Years’ The Ralph R. Klingler Agency 


Experience Dollar Bank Bldg., THE I. Ww. SCOTT co 


NUTWOOD, OHIO YOUNGSTOWN OHIO 500 Liberty Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. 113 Diamond St. 
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A Publication Working for the pee 


This oarrereiTh ¢ ge ee ynerb AlWAADD ished by Over 10,000 Dairy Farmers Who 
mbers of The Dairymen’s Co- -operative Sales Co. 


ee Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 


pe cnetlg, to Make the Dairy nes ae anle to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


a _APRIL 5, 1923 


A. 


IORCED to make a stand to 
either bring about ‘more 
general. support for the 
pooling plan or abandon it, 
the dairy organization sent 
sg to all milk buyers about the 
le of February and advised them 
rting with March first, they 
o longer allow members of 
rganization to ship milk to deal- 
who failed to either sign or live 
to contracts and price agreements 
iade with milk dealers in the Pitts- 
‘gh market. 
In order for members to havea 
ear ‘understanding of the situatfen n, 
e aré publishing herewith figures 
hich tend to show just how the 
voling plan operates, then will fol-, 
.w an explanation how certain milk 
walers are attempting to further 
‘eir own interests by staying out of 
'e pool. 
‘In the first place, milk is divided 
‘to three classes as follows: 


Class T—All milk sold in fluid form 
‘dealers in their wholesale and re- 


seg 
—_— 
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-TI—Milk separated and the 


he manufacture of ice cream. 


“ ANI—Milk, separated and thé 
used in the swaps cfr of 


| 


‘milk products calie are taken 
) consideration when prices are 
blished on Classes Two afd 


\ 


ow it would be a very fortunate 
it members of the D. C. S. Co. 
du iced and could deliver to milk 
yer ‘the exact: quantity of milk sold 
id form each day, but this is not 
ise and it is a waste of time to 
with anyone who is so misin- 


or could be brought about. 

the month of March the follow- 
rices govern purchases of milk 
ealers from the D. C. 8. Co.: 


B. Pittsburgh: 

—$3.61 per hundred. 
I—$3.09 per hundred. 
TII—$2.59 per hundred. 
Class III is estimated. 


used for sweet cream trade 


. pounds, making 
_using the skim milk for some product 


ned as to say such a situation ex- 


a 
: 
a. 


Now that we havg defined the var= 
ious classes of milk and the prices 
prevailing for the month of March, 
we will use a little example showing 
how this works out and how the pro- 
ducer price is arrived at. 


Let us presume there are three 
dealers who. will buy from us «this 
month and which have a fluid milk 
trade each requiring 100 pounds of 
milk or a “total of 300 pounds. But 
instead of 300 pounds, the dairy or- 
ganization finds the producers are of- 
fering 500 pounds to be sold, an ex- 
cess of 200 pounds over that required 
for fluid milk sales. One of the deal- 
ers has a cream trade requiring 50 
pounds of milk and another dealer 100 
pounds of milk and they. are both 


willing to buy a sufficient quantity 


from the D. C.S. Co., to meet~this 


“trade at the Class II price but at any 


higher price than $3.09 per hundred, 
it would pay them to purchase thru 
some western creamery. 


Both dealers and producers agree © 


the prices governing Class I and Class 
II milk are fair, thereforé we have 
been able to sell 450 pounds leaving 
50 pounds without a market. One of 
thé dealers has equipment and _ be- 
lieves he can take this other 50 
it into butter and 


and in this way be able to pay at the 
rate of $2.59-per hundred for the bal- 
ance of milk offered for sale through 


» the d):- C28. Co; 


In\the above remarks we may have 
left -the impression that the exact 
quantity of milk is known at the time 
milk prices are determined. This is 
not the case but the market situation 
can be very closely approximated and 
neither producers nor dealers need to 
know the exact outcome until reports 
have been submitted at the end of the 
month showing the total amounts of 
milk received by the dealers and the 
total amounts sold. Of course the 


‘dairy organization is constantly car- 


rying on investigations to determine 
the accuracy of the reports submitted 
by the dealers for the month and for 
example we will take the following 
figures as representing the actual 
sales: f 


ClassI ClassiII Class III 
“A”........100 Ibs 
“B”.......100 lbs 50 Ibs 
“C”.......100 lbs 100 Ibs 50 lbs 


Dealer 
Dealer 
Dealer 
50 lbs 


DOU US Seats tia.fscioes 300 lbs 1501bs 


Now that the prices for the month 
and the quantities of milk handled by 
the dealers during the month is 
known the Pool Accounting depart- 
ment of the dairy organization com- 
mences work to decipher the price to 
be paid during the month to producer 
and the following examples will show 
how this is done. 


From the above table we learn the 
total amount of milk sold during the 
month and the next step by the Ac- 
counting Department is to find the 
total cost of all this milk. This is 
done as follows: 


Dealer A-buys 100 lb. @ $3.61—$3.61 


Dealer B buys 100 lb. @ $3.61— 
Dealer B buys 50 lb. @ $3.09—$5.15 
Dealer C buys 100 lb. @-$3.61 
Dealer C buys 100 lb. @ $3.09 
Dealer C buys 50 lb. @ $2.59—$8.00 
$16.76 


From this table we find the total 
price we have received is $16.76 and 
we have sold 500 pounds of milk. Di- 
viding the sum. of $16.76 by 500 gives 
us an average price of $3.35. This is 
known as the pool price and dealers 
are notified immediately to pay this 
price to producers for milk delivered. 


The next table shows the amount of 
money that is paid producers at the 
$3.35 rate, the total of which amounts 
to $16.76. The difference in the pre- 
ceding table and the total pay in the 
following table is due to the fact that 
fractions have not been carried out 


and in this way we have a pool bal- . 


ance of 1c. Later on we will explain 
what becomes of this pool balance. 


Dealer A Pays Producer, 
21.00) Ibs emilk @~ $3.3 Bisco. serctic $ 3.35 
Dealer B Pays Producer, 


ABQ MY MIT WOM SS 8b oc cs.ssasncccess 5.02 

Dealer C Pays Producer, : 
250 “Ub. milk. @ G3:85, issc.i.gstcce 8.38 
$16.75 


By a comparison of the. two tables 
above showing the total cost of milk 
to dealers A. B and C and the total 
pay to their. farmers you will note 
there is a considerable difference. To 
bring this out for comparison we pro- 
dtice another table below. 


et 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


: if) 
® eS 
cae sey 
: ae. = O° AY o Pe Ay a es 
Dealer A......$3.61 $8.35: ~$.26- $ 
Dealer. B...... 5.15 5.02 13 
Dealer C...... 8.00 8.38 38 
$16.76 $16:75 $.39 $.38 


You will note that Dealer A had a 
milk cost of $3.61 but the producer 
only received $3.35. This difference 
of $.26 is paid to the D. C. S. Co. and 
placed in the pool fund. Dealer B 
has to pay into the pool 13c and the 
total payments into the pool amount 
to 39c. Now at the price we have 
sold milk to Dealer ©, his milk cost 
$8.00, but upon our instructions he 
has paid his farmers: $3.35 per hun- 
dred and in this way has paid out to 
them a total of $8.38 or 38c more than 
his milk should have cost. To adjust 
matters with Dealer C, the D. C. S. Co. 
takes 38c of the 39c paid in by dealers 
A and B and reimburses Dealer C and 
there remains. in the pool the 1c 
credit to all producers. 

The figures used in this illustration 
are of course small but in the hand- 
ling of the pool for the month where 
several million pounds of milk are 
figured, it has a corresponding effect 
upon this pool balance which in some 
months may be as high as three or 
four thousand dollars but not suffi- 
cient to pay one cent per hundred 
more to each producer for the month. 


Does Not This Look Fair? 


Every member of the D. C. S. Co. 
should study these figures and if any 
milk dealer or any milk producer can 
show evidence wherein the underlying 
principles of this milk selling plan 
are not entirely fair to everyone con- 
cerned, the Editor will buy them a 
new hat. 

The unfairness does not come thru 
the operation of the plan but rather 
through failure of all milk dealers 
and producers to come along and sup- 
port it. 

Let us take Dealer A for example. 
Suppose that he took a notion that he 
could buy milk from the producers at 
the average pool price and instead of 
paying the additional 26c into the pool 
would thus be able to place it to the 
credit ©° hig -awn bank account. It 
shows ‘vv, winly that he would be 
ahead 26c, but. it also shows some- 


Two 


ng else and that is, the milk pro- 

ers would be out 26c for unless 
the D. GC. S. Co.. was absolutely cer- 
tain of receiving this amount from 
Dealer A, it would be necessary to 
announce a lower pool price in order 
‘to be able to settle with Dealers B 
and C. The total amount of milk sold 
to Dealers B and C was 400 pounds at 
a total cost of $13.15, therefore the 
pool price would be: $3.28 instead of 
$3.35 and producers would be out at 
the rate of 7c per hundred. Also 
please note that Dealer A will like- 
wise only pay his producers $3.28 and 
instead of being ahead 26c he would 
be ahead 33c. : : 

You might even go one further and 
say that A and B both refuse to buy 
milk under the pooling plan in which 
case it would be necessary to settle 
on the basis of C’s business entirely 
and in which case the producers 
would only receive $3.20. 

Does not this stand out plainly 
enough to producers to show the ne- 
cessity of causing all milk buyers to 
purchase milk under the pooling plan 
and through the D. C. 3. Co., for it is 
not fair that any dealer should be al- 
lowed to make a big profit by the sav- 
ing of this pool money? 

Dealers who are under contract and 
buy through the pool are strenuously 
objecting to the allowing of other 
dealers to buy on another basis. For 
example representatives of two milk 
companies called at the D. C. S. Co. 
office during the past week and in 
very plain words stated that there are 
dealers in competition with them who 
should be made to buy through the 
pooling plan ‘or they were going to 
discontinue buying through the D. C. 
S. Co. They stated they were paying 
into the pool sums of from three to 
four thousand dollars per year and 
that competitors of theirs were buying 
milk from members of the D. C. S. Co. 
and yet were not obliged to buy thru 
the pooling plan and in this way were 
saving large amounts of money. 

The Richland Dairy Co., G. L. Black, 
Bessemer Dairy, Pitcairn Dairy and 
Turtle Creek Dairy are among the 
dealers in this territory who have not 
signed pooling contracts and in the 
case of the Richland Dairy it is estim- 
ated that if their business is running 
in about the proportion of other com- 
panies of similar size, they have saved 
at least $2,000 during the past nine 
months. 

Is it any wonder these dealers ob- 
ject to the pooling plan and are put- 
ting out all kinds of propaganda 
among milk producers to induce them 
to ship milk? A menfber of the D. C. 
S. Co, shipping to G. W. Lutz has just 
come into the office with a letter stat- 
ing that either his shipper would have 
to discontinue his membership with 
_ the dairy organization or quit ship- 
ping milk to him. The ‘shipper de- 
cided to quit doing business with 
Lutz. : 

The Zeuger Milk Company has re- 
fused to do business with the D. C. 8S. 
Co., and a large number of their ship- 
pers have transferred to other deal- 
ers, This is also true of R. V. Thomp- 
son and John A. Page. The H: A. 
Spear Milk Co. state they will not 
deal with the dairy organization. 
Miller Brothers of Millvale, Pa., have 
been out in the country trying to in- 
duce producers to sign private agree- 
ments. HE. Cronenweth and v. W. 
Schultz are also among those Pitts- 
burgh dealers who will not buy thru 
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the dairy organization. In addition matters straightened out and it is re- Notice to Wa nat 
to these, there are a large number of quested that producers who,have been °*' fT 4 eis g 


smaller dealers who are staying out receiving notices to transfer their ie Buggy Owners 
of the pool because they are able to milk immediately take the matter up ROE Me 5 ned ke Spas mae 
stick the pool money into their with the D. C. S. Co. office. GEREN ON | viene eta wheels, axles, spring 
pockets. ~ ; ~ 5 = te ie gee and pene Os at Rage f 
: Peer a ae _ buggies and wagons. Shafts, bo ea 
The D.C. 8. Co. is determined to — Tyamp—For the love of Mike, lend © Ane Ne ie anata ee i 
test its strength and find out whether E: me two bits. ' aia ond-hand vans, one heavy truck wago 


: . : F - ize 2 : pele one closed cab for two ton Mast 
it has soMething to say in the market — apsent-Minded Old Gent—Who is Truck. We Bie bene special tru 

P ; j ns 4 Y - ye bodies of all kinds. We cut down so! 
or whether a lot of these MUU one Mike?—I don’t know him. ; poaies oF Stn pheumaticn Coat 
horse’ dealers - have more _ influence nish all kinds of new truck whee 


Sees ; : Mee Se ae ee ee oy Ss Aen ees Wie Ole. a © Dat Lee ar 
upon milk producers, and therefore it painted. | Springs for.3"to b ton true 


is asking every one of its members DAYTON BLISS at very low prices. eats Ge ao 
who ship to dealers not under pooling . The Qualified Auctioneer : Sao So ucele eae eee or 
contracts to transfer their milk to A Graduate with 12 Years’ ' rubber buggy tires. eo ae 
dealers who are under contract. Experience K h C ed C 3 
- It. will of course require several -  NUTWOOD, OHIO uans arriage 0 


months’ real work to get all of these 


554 Hilker St. | Youngstown, 
- | Near Oakhill Cemetery — 
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UCCESSFUL FARMERS to-day 

are increasing the efficiency of | 
their production by replacing horses — : 
with mechanical power. Present |. 
prices of farm products make it nec- ae 
essary to decrease production costs | 
and this can only be done by the 
adoption of labor saving machinery. 
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represented, President Bren- 
n presiding and the following 
transacted 

he minutes of the previous meet- 
e read and approved. 

e reports of the Secretary, Treas- 
and Committee on Finances as 
on the program sheets were ap- 


ident Brenneman reported the 
of the Price Conference to de- 
1e March prices to be $2.70 on 
I, $2.50 on Class II and Class 
remain on a basis of 15 per cent 
ve Chicago quotation on 92 score 
er. Mr. Brenneman stated also 
‘this cut was due partly to the 
hat our Local shippers have had 
mdency to shelter a dealer who 
ot been co-operating and has 
aking them his slave for years 
erence to standing by their or- 
on which has been working to 
producers conditions and con- 
tly all dealers have not been 
OF erating and all milk has not 
or n figured in the pool. He also 
f that the report of Auditor Mc- 
who went over the dealers book; 
us to the price conference and 


King’s absence felt that the 
rs in the Pittsburgh district 
ve been-working on a very small 
rgin and therefore recommended a 
t increase in the spread. 

. H. Doyle of Kinsman Local, Ar-. 
ur Rose of Williamsfield, Mr. Hen- 
derson of Denmark Local and A. G. 
‘Co obourn of the Greenford Local gave 
r rief reports on the the proceedings 
f the Price Conference and com- 
ed the Board of Directors on the 
I did work and method of handling 
producers interests in securing 
best obtainable prices for their 
uct. Mr. Cobourn went into-de- 
on the subject and recommended 
he producers make it a point to 
their Board of Directors posted 
he conditions in their territory 
all means stand back of the 
d of- Directors on their pooling 
and demiand that the same policy 
sed in determining prices ‘as has 
used in the past ten months. 

. Cobourn also stated that during 
p in Pittsburg he found that 
oard was handicapped by not 
the feeling of the men in the 
nd their efforts to secure 
d been ignored by all but 15 
ie 101 Locals. 

. Quackenbush of the Pittsburgh 
ict Dairy Council gave a brief 
rt 0 of the progress of the Adver- 
“ising work during the past three 
. He also stated that he had 
in the mornings paper that the 
ht Bill had been passed in the 
the afternoon before. 
uackenbush also stated that 
neil had been giving health 
ructions, conducting nutrition 
and drilling casts of milk fairy 
rough the Youngstown schools 
he last three months and the 
ee Youngstown district has 
the- hearty co-operation of 
eid ci organizations, which 
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ected in the capacity of arbiter © 


a great improvement has been made 
in the quality of the milk. 


Mr. White gave a condensed report 
of the progress of the pool during the 
past three months. He reported that 
in the last nine months there was 
219,969,779 lbs. of milk sold through 
the pool in the Youngstown, Ashta- 
bula, Warren, Niles, Girard Wheeling 
and Pittsburgh markets which does 
not include milk sold to condensories. 
The milk handled in the condensories 
would bring this amount up to 223,- 
000,000-Ibs. If set side by side in ten 
gallon cans you would have enough to 
reach from Pittsburgh to Chicago and 
from Youngstown to Lake Erie. Dur- 
ing these nine months 48.4 per cent 
was used for other purposes than fluid 
milk. Practically one-fourth was used 
as bottled milk. Another one-fourth 
was placed in grocery stores, hotels 
and restaurants. 115,051,696 lbs. was 
sold as fluid milk, 103,467,752 lbs. sold 
as Class II milk and 1,453,431 Ibs. 
made into butter. From Oct. 1st to 
Jan. 1st there was 3,172,365 Ibs. taken 
in at the condensories. Of the milk 
handled during these nine months 
about four per cent was handled in 
Wheeling, 12 per cent in Youngs- 
town and .008 per cent in Ashtabula, 
the balance in Pittsburgh. The aver- 
age price of Class I milk during these 
months in the Pittsburgh 
plants was $2.36, Local shippers $3.37, 


- Youngstown $2.77, Wheeling $3.26, and 


Ashtabula $3.16. 


Dr. Borland of State. College gaye 
a brief explanation of the need of the 
college for more buildings and equip- 
ment in order to handle the boys and 
girls that are applying for admittance 
in order to secure a higher education. 
Upon motion, seconded and carried the 
following resolution presented by Dr: 
Borland was adopted unanimously: 


Whereas, The Pennsylvania State 
College which is the head of the 
state’s free educational system is un- 
able through lack of buildings and 
equipment to admit hundreds of young 
men and women who desire a higher 
education, be it « 

Resolved, That we the duly appoint- 
ed Pennsylvania delegates from the 
Locals of the D. C. S. Co. recommend 
to the;state legislature that provision 
be made for ample support of the 
Pennsylvania State College and fur- 
ther be it 

Resolved, That we recommend that 
one day’s milk supply consigned by 
the Pennsylvania Producers in the D: 
°C. S. Co. territory during the month 


country _ 


of May, 1923, be set aside as a con-~ 


tribution for the erection and equip- 
ment of Health and Welfare Buildings 
at the Pennsylvania State College, 
provided, however, that this action 
shall not apply to any milk producer 


who makes objection in writing to the 


dealer handling his product prior to 
the month of May, 1923. 

County Agent Hunter of Wheeling, 
W. Va., outlined the important fea- 
tures of the present market situation 
in the Wheeling district. 

County Agents L. W. Finley and H. 
H. Thompson representing territory 
where organization has just been 
started gave brief reports of the con- 
ditions in their territory. 

N. C. Dale, County Agent of Law- 


rence County, Pa., gave a brief outline 


of the work being conducted in and 
around New Castle. 


The Committee on Surplus Milk 
made the following report: 
Er ontee Soe toe 
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Your Surplus Committee would re- 
spectfully report that after due con- 
sideration and after seeing the pool- 
ing plan in operation, we believe that 


it will take care of the surplus milk 


providing wf have the unlimited sup- 
port” of the producers in forcing all 
dealers to co-operate. 
4 J. A. Matchett 
L. L. Mercer 
D. F. Simons 


Moved, seconded and carried that 


‘the report of the Surplus Milk Com- 


mittee be carried. 

The Linesville Local requested that 
the Rieck Co. be asked to. pay their 
producers twice a month instead of 
once. 

Upon motion, seconded and carried 
the suggestion of the Linesville Local 
was referred to the Committee on 
Resolutions for report at the next 
meeting. 

The Committee on Legislation pre- 
sented the following report: 

Resolved, That we are in favor of 
the passage of the Senate Bill No. 95 
introduced by Senator Jones. in the 
State Senate of Penna., making it il- 
legal to manufacture or sell filled or 
imitation milk in the state. 

P. H. Doyle E. H. Grayson 


Moved, seconded and carried that 
the report of the Committee on Legis- 


_lation be adopted. 


Moved, seconded and. carried that 
the Advisory Council stand back 


oz} 
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_ their Board of Directors in the opera- 


tion of the Pooling Plan. Unanimous- 
ly carried. 

Moved, seconded and carried that if 
it is necessary to abandon the pool that 
it is the sense of this organization to 
stand loyally by their Board of Direct- 
ors and support them with every ef- 
fort without any criticism providing 
the Board of Directors do everything 
possible for the best interests of its | 
members. 

Moved, 
journ. SEER 
WHERE DOES YOUR DEALER 

STAND? 

The following list contains the 
names of milk dealers who have 
Signed pooling contracts up to April 
1, 1923, and who it may be consid- 
ered are co-operating with milk pro- 
ducers through their organization. 
The list will be published each issue 
with such changes as may occur. 
Members of the D. C. S. Co who ship 
to other dealers should take some ac- 
tion to make this list complete. It 
has a whole lot to do with-the price 
of milk. Remember, the D. S. C. Co. 
can provide a market for every mem- 
ber with a dealer who will recognize 
the organization. 

District No, 1 


seconded and carried to ad- 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Hermes-Groves Dairy Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Harmony Creamery Co., Pittsburgh, 

Allegheny Dairy Co., N. S.,° Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Albion Milk Co. Pittsburgh, Pa 


William Colteryahn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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We handle EVERYTHING IN RADIO from the complete sets 


to the minor parts. 


We have whatever you need. 


Write us, your letters will receive prompt attention. 


YARLING-RAYNER MUSIC CO. 


254 West Federal St. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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Youngstown & Suburban Railway Company 


PASSENGER—FREIGHT—ELECTRIC PACKAGE 
—REACHES— 
North Lima, Columbiana, Leetonia 
—CONNECTIONS FOR— 
Salem, Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East Liverpool 


Full line of typewriters, all makes from $25 up. Agents for Oliver 


and Remington Portable. 


Supplies for all machines. 


We repair all makes. 


YOUNGSTOWN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
Youngstown, Ohio 


28 W. Boardman St. 


Main 889 


Agricultural Implements 
Seeds and Poultry Supplies 


Our stock includes New and Improved Farm Machinery, Choice 
Grades of all kinds of Field Seeds, Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, Poultry 
Feeds and Supplies, Specialties for the Dairy and Stock Farm, etc. 


Before buying your supplies write for our general catalogue. 


Special 


attention given to mail inquiries and others. 


We invite correspondence regarding 
EVERYTHING FOR FARM, GARDEN AND POULTRY 


THE I. W. SCOTT CO. 


500 Liberty Ave. 


oo 


PITTSBURGH, PA, " 


113 Diamond St. 
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Charles Giger, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilkinsburg Dairy Co. Wilkins- 
burg,: Pa. 

Shadyside Milk Co., Pittsburgh Pa. 

Hazel-Glenn Milk Co., Hazelwood. 

J. L. Concelman, S. S., Pittsburgh. 

Kast End Dairy Co., Wilkinsburg. 

Sewickley Sanitary Milk Co., Se- 
wickley, Pa. 

Menzie Dairy Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
'A. M. Bishoff Dairy Co., Braddock, 

Lewis & Fox, Braddock, Pa. 

Standard Dairy Co., Wilkinsburg. 

Clifford Stauffer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Peerless Milk Co., Htna, Pa. 

Bessemer Dairy Co., Hast 
burgh, Pa. 

Hutman & Jobak Aliquippa, Pa. 

B. Sciavitch, Homestead, Pa. 

Bd. Kircher, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

John A. HubachSPittsburgh, Pa. 

A. H. Rapp Pittsburgh, Pa. 

District No. 2 

Isaly Dairy Co., Youngstown, 0. 

Youngstown Sanitary Milk Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

Henry Dieter, Youngstown, O. 

Liberty Creamery Co., Youngstown. 

John Smith, Poland, O. 

Ohio Pure Milk Co., Youngstown, 

C, C. Persing, Girard O. 

W. R. Ruhlman & Son, 
town, O. se 4 

Madden & Hubbard, Niles, Ohio. 

Hall R. Magee, Warren, O. 

Addicott & Faler, Warren, O. 

Trumbull Creamery Co., Warren O. 

-J. W. Trube, Warren, O. 

J. R. Biery, Warren, O. 

J. A. Ratliff, Warren, O. 

Earl Waymire, Warren, O. 

Goldenglow Dairy Co., Girard, O. 

Crescent Dairy Co.,. Youngstown O. 

A. W. Dawson & Son, Youngstown. 

C. J. Wilson & Son, Niles, O. 

District No. 8 

United Dairy Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Cloverdale Dairy Co., Wheeling. 

Ohio Valley Dairy -.Co., Martins 
Ferry, O. 

August Henschel, Martins Frrry, O. 

A. L. Somers, Martins Ferry, O. 

Leatherwood Dairy, Bridgeport, O. 


District No. 4 


Pitts- 


Youngs- 


*  H. E. Wahl, Ashtabula, O. 


M. V. Koykka, Ashtabula, O. 

L. R. Stroup Ashtabula 0. 

Harbor Creamery Co., Ashtabula, O. 
Chas. J. Reynolds, Ashtabula, O. 


District No. 5 
Carnation Milk Product Co., Saeg- 
ertown, Pa. : 
Helvetia Milk Condensing Co., Mi- 
nerva, O. ; , 
_ District No. 6» 
J. D. Biggins & Sons, Co., Sharon. 
‘Reeher Bros., Sharon, Pa. 


ae SM 


When playing, play hard; at work 


don’t play. 


DAIRYMEN’S PR 


CLASSIFIED f 


Advertisements appearing in this column will 
be charged for at the rate of eight cents per 
line for each insertion. Orders for less than 
$1.00 to be accompanied with cash, 


FOR SALE—Empire milking’ ma- 
chine, 2 double units, double cylin- 
der pump, complete pipe and stall 
cocks for 18 head. Used about 6 mos. 
Sale at one-half price. Write George 
H. Donner, Jamestown, Pa. 4-5-20. 


PUBLIC SALE—April 11th, com- 
mencing at 1 p.»m., one-half mile 
north of Farmdale, O., 25 head of cat- 
tle, 12 cows,.11 head registered Hol- 


‘steins, two fresh, other eight fresh in 


spring and fall. One registered Hol- 
stein Bull. Balance grades. Also our 
farm of 83 acres, good buildings and 
on good road, will be offered at pri- 
vate sale. G. W. Jervis. F. W. Thomp- 
son, Auctioneer. 4-5 


FOR SALE, or trade for a smaller 
farm, a good dairy farm of 155 acres 
in Cherry Valley, Ohio, good build- 
ings, sugar bush, 600 pails, evapora- 
tors and tanks. Would consider farm 
of 20 to 60 acres for poultry, with 
good buildings. Address Valley Run 
Farm, R. F. D. 1, New Lyme, O. 4-5, 20 


FOR SALE—33 acre Dairy Farm. 
Good soil, good location. Several head. 
reg. Jersey cattle, also farm imple- 
ments; or will sell bare farm. Make 
good truck or poultry farm. D. R. 
SANFORD, Albion, Pa., Rt. 2, Clock 
No. 10-2-M2. m20-2t 


If you are going to build this spring 
send or bring your plans to us at 
once and let us figure on your heating 
requirements. You have the advant- 
age of buying and receiving installa- 
tion direct from the factory. We in- 
stall within 50 miles. Lowest prices 
for pipe and pipeless installation. 
The Mahoning Foundry Co., 618 Pol- 
and Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 


The foolish man often laughs when 
there is nothing to laugh at. 


Go on and make errors and fail and 
get up again. 
Brackett. 


service. - — 
: A. N. LOOMIS 
Jefferson, Ohio 

§. T. CAUFFIELD 


Wissen 
North Bloomfield, Ohio 


- B. A. RUSSELL " 


D. A. AUSTIN z 
Deputy Auditor Geauga County 
Chardon, Ohio 
C. D. WILLIAMS 
Real Estate Broker, Spokane, O. , 
HENRY HERBERT 
of The First National Bank 
Newton Falls, Ohio. 
DON WILSON 
Real Estate Broker, Ravenna, 
H. E. RICE 
Treas. The Bloomfield Banking Oo., 
North Bloomfield, Ohio 
- 8B. H. FRENCH — i 
Vv. P. The First National Bank, 
Garrettsville, Ohio 
GEO. H. PLATT 
V. P. The Kinsman Banking Co. 
Kinsman, Ohio 


President 


Ohio 


ICE 


Only go on.—Anna C.™ 


We have been alloted $1,000,000.00 to loan on farms for 5, 7 or 10 years at 5%. We can make you an 
AMORTIZATION LOAN ON A GOVERNMENT PLAN at 6% eitl D 
ASSOCIATION, are not required to buy stock and pay no loan commission. 
your application NOW with our nearest director, whose name is given below. Let us make your abstract. 


President of the Jefferson Banking Oo.,” 
_ Manager Telling-Belle Vernon Milk Plants, RE onckala heron 5 ag 
of The Bloomfield Banking Co., o rohant; ORG | Aer) ae 


Asst. Secy. and Treas., Western Reserve 
Farm Agency Oo., North Bloomfield, Ohio 


x 


WADFEECO DAIRY RATION 


Sinee we started to manufacture this feed, about 6 months ago, 
our dairy feed retail trade has inereased about ten times wha 
it was. This shows clearly that buyers ‘greatly appreciat 
being able to buy a strictly high quality feed at from $6.00 to 
$8.00 less than other near and equal quality feeds sell for. 


We don’t say that this feed is the best feed in the world, but 
we do say and ean prove that Wadfeedo Dairy Ration is as. 
good, and will produce as good, or better results than any 
other 24 per eent protein feed made. On tests made locally 
Wadfeeco has in practically all cases shown better results. I 
your dealer don’t handle this feed, get in touch with us an 
we will see that you can get it at the right price, if we have t 
deliver it by truck to you. ae Bele 


HLPROTEIN GRAINS” 
é 41% Protein Guaranteed — 


Considerably lower in-price than oil meal or cottonseed meal 
More palatable by far. Higher in digestibility. ; i 
Co. - 


~The Wadworth Feed 


~ Warren, Ohio 


Feed Manufacturers fe 


RENEW the youth of your motor car or tractor by RE. 
sxRINDING the cylinders and fitting new pistons. Send for 
“ree booklet. 49 : 


«. B. SMITH CO. 


iW 


87 Pyatt St., YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


er for 30 or 33 years. YOU JOIN NO LOA 
No appraisal fee over $15,00. Make 
Qui 


A-H. KENNEDY > 
—Real Estate Broker, Salem, Ohio 
JAY F. HATCH i 


I. F. HEAGOOK 
Stock Broker, Alliance, 
~ §. A. SPARROW 


Ohio — 


Burton, Ohio ° 
MARK H. LIDDLE et 
‘President The Farmers National Bank 


Cc. E. BIGALOW 

Farm Mgr., The Western Reserve Far 
Canfield, Ohio Agency Co., .West Farmington, Ohio 

J. D. SAMPSON + ee 
Treasurer The Citizens Banking Co., Ford Dealer, Orwell, Ohio 
Rock Creek, Ohio ; _W. H. OROMWELL 


A. H. VanVALKENBURG ‘County Commissioner Geauga Coun 
President the First National Bank, ae Parkman, Ohio v, ey oat 


Chagrin Falls, Ohio ; J. B. PRICE 
‘. BF. H. CARNAHAN pI aa ae iat 
Cashier The Second National Bank \ x ca) Bae Coxtland: 40m 
Ravenna, Ohio oO. E. STEVENS ee 
% 


: R. M. WILLIAMS 
President The Western Reserve 
Agency Co., Warren, Ohio 
WARREN THOMAS 
Attorney, Law Firm, Thomas, Woodworth 
& Lee, Warren, Ohio 


General Merchant, West Farmington, 0 


J. J. QUIGLEY 


President The Farmers Supply Co., 
Columbiana, Ohio ee: 


Farm 


; _ WESLEY MAHAN 
Live Stock Dealer, Bristolville, Oh : 
R. G. MAYHEW 


Mer. The Mantua Farmers Supply 
; Mantua, Ohio 2 


Co. B. WADE 
Thoroughbred Shorthorn Cattle Breeder, 
+ Orangeville, Ohio 
EB. H. STEWART 
Real Estate Broker, Sharon, Pa. x 


To the conservative investor we recomimend the purchase of the.7 per cent Participating Cumulative 1 re 


ferred Stock of this Company, now being offered. Full particulars mailed*on request. ~ * 
STOCK SALESMAN WANTED for local territory, phone or write for appointment. Seok 
} Mf w = ‘ + “hi * 


The Western Reserve Mortgage & Abstract Compa 


201-2-3-4 SECOND NATIONAL BUILDING y : 


“ite, . 


we. ¢ 
“PIPTSBURGH DISTRICT DAIRY Coblenz. Two years ago the paper, 
B COUNCIL according to its editor, Capt. B. B. 
ord ; a os McMahon, had a eapital of $30,000. 
at Annual Meetings Some wise - soldier-financier, whose 

‘The annual meeting of the Pitts- faith in German marks exceeded his 
burg h District Dairy Council will be head capacity, exchanged the green- 
April 27. A business meeting at backs for marks. When the paper 
which an election of officers will be went out of existence, the several 
| held, will be followed by a banquet, trunks full of marks totalled $30. This 
| in the evening. A number of speak- ‘amount, with $100, realized from the 
| ers of national prominence will be _ sale of the office furniture, was turn- 
‘among the banquet speakers. ed- over to Coblenz authorities for the 
__. By the Way of Comment purchase of milk for the poor child- 
_ Coincident with the passing of the ren of that city. One hundred and 
_ A.E. F. was the burial of The Amaroc thirty dollars will buy a heap of milk 
i News, the newspaper of the American in Germany. Perhaps, after all, the 
| forces in Germany. This paper pass-~ investment is more worth while than 
ed out of existence in January with if the $30,000 remained intact and was 
| the withdrawal of the last 1,000 from” agra back to the United States. 
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Mathews Cut Rate MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR LES 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


_ Opposite Park Theatre 129 West Sixth St. 
_ Youngstown, Ohio East Liverpool, Ohio 


DIRECTLY ruse BARS THEATRE 
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Micawber, who always waited for 
“something to turn up,” personified 
failure in a most human form. 


T 
oe 


Sas 


TU] 


4 


The successful men are self-sfarters. 
They make things come their way, and 
that is why they succeed. 


A Savings account in this inistifution 
: is a splendid self-starter. 


3 The Dollar a & Trust Co. 
First National Bank 


Combined Resources 
Over Thirty-five Millions 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 
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Five 
? 

is Health Plays 

Twenty performances of 

plays were presented under 


auspices of the dramatic department 
of the Council during the month <? 
February. Nearly 8,000 persons, both 


health 
the 


We Carry in Stock the Best Grades of 


All Kinds of Lumber 


WALL BOARDS, ROOFING, SASH AND DOORS | 
GLASS, FRAMES 


If you are needing anything in our line it 


will pay you to see us before you buy. 


The Western Reserve Lumber Co. 
LUMBER DEALERS 


Yards at 


Niles Girard Newton Falls 


Asticulbarat ‘Limestone 


Sor 
fifteen Years 
Carbon. Purlver7zed 


‘hat AEE TEE T TTT IIiri ssi) lie 


x oe a) Limestone 
rouncstown,0. | Almost Absolutely 
Lae - pis 
\ Fxtremely Hine Ground 
Preferred Ly Dealers 
Demanded Llarmers 


ag you sive our agent 
Your order for lime also 
ask. [6f-Ouz 


ChickenGrits 


Oyster Shells are 
unnecessary When 
you USe our? | 


MANUFACTURED. BY 


THE CARBON LIMESTONE CO. 


814 STAMBAUGH BUILDING 
YOUNGSTOWN =- OHIO 


POO ccc 
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' HARRY L. BROWN, AGENT, SPRINGBORO, PA. 


Six 
Idren and grownups, witnessed 
ese performances. Miss Isabel 


4crimes and Miss Helen Bishoff of the 
“Gramatic department report that 127 
health play performances have been 
given to date and have been “witnessed 
by a total of nearly 85,000 persons. 
Miss Grimes broadcasted three health 
stories over the radio. 


Nutrition Class Organized 
The February report of Mrs. Sauer 
and Miss Charlotte H. Miller shows 
that a new nutrition class has been 
organized at a McKees Rocks school. 
Bighteen children have entered the 
class. There are now 11 nutrition 
classes being conducted by the Coun- 
cil and attended by a total of 23 
children. 
Council Work Endorsed 
The Childs Health Association of 
Sewickley is said to have endorsed the 
health educational program being car- 
ried out by the Pittsburgh District 


Pema lt 


AEGISTERES : 


FRADE HAR 


you can devise. 


345 N. Elizabeth St. 


ee ee ee 


1868 
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DAIRY FEED 


a gold dollar. Endorsed by a mul- 
titude of satisfied users to-be the 
world’s greatest milk producer. 


OUR 16% “REP” SWEET DAIRY 


Feeding straight Cottonseed Meal.merely to get ‘*protein’’, supple- 
mented carelessly with silage or roughage, is not going to prove success- 
ful to the cow, the dairymen’s profits, nor to your own business. 


‘REP DAIRY FEED” 


is perfectly balanced and you take no chances on a ‘‘hit- or-miss’’ theory. 
‘We feel confident it will prove the most erguouued. of any preparation 


WESTERN FEED MANUFACTURERS, ne 


PITTSBURGH SALES OFIICE: 


SPEELMAN BROKERAGE CO. 


20 Methodist Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


10 11 RR 


Dana’s Musical Institute 


WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World 


Fifty-fourth Year 


Term Opens June 18, 1923 


For Information and Registration Blanks, Address: 


LYNN B. DANA, President 


- DAIRYMEN’S 


Dairy Council. The Sewickley organi- 
zation, with the co-operation of the 
Council, has started the daily distri- 
bution of milk among pupils of the 
Sewickley Public School. 
planned to extend this service to all 
the schools of the valley. towne ae 
Milk Sanitation Department Active 

Charles S. Detwiler and Irwin H. 
Kauffman of the milk sanitation de- 
partment made 979 sediment tests and 
inspected 2,201 others during Febru- 
ary. Sixteen plants were inspected 
during the month. 

Additional Activity — 

A total of 175 motion picture ex- 
hibits were given during the month, 
under the auspices of the Council. 
These exhibits were witnessed by 
nearly 50,000 persons. Council work- 
ers held 188 interviews during Febru- 
ary. About 31,383 pieces of literature 
were distributed during this time. To 
date the Council has distributed 200,- 
219 pieces of literature. 


OUR 24 % 


As perfect in its construction as 


EVERY SACK GUARANTEED 
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\ 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PRICE REPORTER 


Later it is. 
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| Pittsburgh MoKeesport New Castle 


ones Bella ee 


a ockey Reach 2d, 
SERCO 
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Another ( Case A: Big Results 
from the © 


Right Sort of Feeding — 


R. ALLEN, Manager at Plorhass eee ; 

Madison, N. J., where this great Guern- 
sey cow is owned, knew that Diamond Corn 
Gluten Meal was the right sort of protein 
page for his grain ration. ee 


ue fed Diamond to Miss Bella, witli good 
grains and roughage. A year later the cow © 
was world’s champion Guernsey in class BB, 
and the most heavily producing Guernsey 


cow of all classes in the State of New Jersey, : 
_ with 15084 Ibs. soils 825. 31 Ibs. fat. 


' 


- Both ereat cows and grade cows ie better | 
if the ration contains Diamond. ei 5 & 


* * * ok eee ees | 


IN ie 
EVERY LIVE. 
‘DEALER'S STOCK 
and — 
EVERY GOOD 

DAIRY RATION 


‘ 
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- CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING CO. 
“New York Chicago 


® Also manufacturers of 
- 


fats to make anich a condition possible—that Milk re 
consumer on 2@ straighter line and with less waste tha 
other farm product. 


Butler 


‘ oD an Y couNcHL NOTES 


TI h ne acceptance of of to mechanical 
disple ys, which originated with the 
I tsburgh District Dairy Council, 
| the adoption of eight health 
| » which have been used in ‘con- 
tion with this ceuncil’s publicity, 
two of the outstanding features 
e conference of the National 
Council, in session in Pitts- 
gh March 17 and 18. In connec- 
ion with the conference, a _ special 
am, demonstarting the work of 
Pittsburgh Council, was present- 
before the visiting delegates. 

he two displays accepted by the 
ational organization were a bulletin 
achine and a mechanical novelty, in 
the form of a ferris wheel. The bul- 
tin machine, which has been used 
ith exceptionally good results by 
‘local council for some time, con- 
‘ists of a number of show-cards that 
tomatically replace each _ other. 
se show-cards are designed in an 
active manner, bringing out vari- 


he program demonstrating the 
ttsburgh Council’s various activi- 
brought expressions of commen- 
ion from dairy council representa- 
fives from all parts of the country. 
Ith plays, exhibits, motion pic- 
es and talks were presented. A 
t of children from the Woolslair 
chool, under the direction of Miss 
Isabel Grimes, gaves “The Milk Fair- 
s,’ which is said to be one of the 
ost successful health plays ever ar- 
inged. Miss Lillian Conwell told 
the manner she presented it to hun- 
| dreds of school children weekly. 
>The eight health rules adopted by 
the national body are: Brush teeth 
| every day; eat fruit every day; drink 
| at least four glasses of water every 
day; eat some vegetables besides po- 
-tato every day; use four glasses of 
ilk each day—away with tea and 
offee ; play part of every day out of 
joors ; are a bath oftener than once 


2: and carpets, also colonial rag 
“rugs and carpets any size. Drop 
us a card and we will call. No 
- deposit required. 


Tey Mag Ry i. 


Z mee South Prospect Street 
~ YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


The Aetna Life 
_ Insurance Co. 
is paying annually over twenty- 
five million dollars. We write. 
every form of insurance. Tor- 
“nado Insuranee on your Build-_ 


ings $4.00 per thousand Reg 
: three years.. : 


| I ‘The Ralph R. Klingler Agency 


toed = Dollar Bank Bldg., _ 
OHIO 


the story of “The Health Fairies,” in © 
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AS 7 
FARM LOANS AT CosT 


All matters pertaining to your loan confidential, it is not nec- 
essary for your neighbors or Bankers to sign your papers. 

We are securing money in four weeks from date of application. 
Quick Service. 


OVER A MILLION AND A QUARTER DOLLARS OF CLOSED LOANS 


Call—Phone—Write 


The ‘Tadoal National Farm Loan Association 
C. I. PONTIUS, Secretary-Treasurer 


1514 8. Park Avenue, Warren, Ohio i 
S29099999998999999 9999099905999 0 0509990099008) 


If you were asked, “Who in all the 
world do you really love the most?” 
whose name would you utter? Would 
it puzzle you? It should not. The name 
is written, or should be written on 
your heart. 
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Save- Where 


Savings are 
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The Trumbull Savings : 
&LoanCompany : 


Girard, 0. 
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3 Trumbull Co. Farms : 


rat PS 


Warren, 0. 
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We have Farms of all sizes from 
$40 per acre up. Many with full 
line stock and equipment. Close 
to best markets in Ohio. Have 
some wonderful bargains with 
a $1,000 down payment. 


Hall Real Estate Co. 


8% Franklin St. 
Sefeloioh 


Warren, O. 
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Trade 
Extension 
i Week 


£ ps to come to Youngs- 

i=) town during this great 

j event. Wonderful mer- ¢ 
4 chandising values among the §% 
/ $7,500,000 worth of goods on & 
A display at local stores. Free cS 
“| parking all week. : 


BETTER HOMES 
EXPOSITION 
Will Be Observed Same Week 


hyd 
028% 


Inclusive 


OHIO 


FARM LOANS PEnwa 


We have, through The Ohio-Pennsylvania Joint Stock Land Bank, ample funds to finance 
your agricultural needs in Ohio and Pennsylvania, on 33 year, 6% amortized first mortgage farm 


security. 


Under our plan you have no expense in securing your loan except the service fee charged 
for viewing and appraising your farm, abstracting your title and attending to all of the other 
details attendant upon the completion of your transaction.. 

We extend you our service from the time you make your application until_you receive your 


money. 


See us in person or write us regarding your needs. 


The Warren Guaranteed Mortgage Company 


GEO. H. PLATT, Manager Farm Loan Department 


WARREN, OHIO 
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If you are milking ten or more cows you 
can’t afford to be without a De Laval Milker. 
You can buy one on such easy terms that it 
will pay for itself by the time the last install- 
ment of the payment becomes due. 

Figure what it will mean to do your milking 
in at least one-half the time you now do it. It 
may mean the saving of one or more men; it 
may mean extra hours in the field; it may 
mean that only one man need stop for milking, 
where all must help now; it may mean that 


the milking can be done by young boys or older ~ 


men who are not able to milk many cows by 
hand now, yet who can handle a De Laval just 


- as well as any one; it may mean that’ the wo- 


men folks won’t have to help with the milk- 
ing; and it may mean that twice as many cows 
can be handled with the same help. Any one 
of these advantages alone may easily pay for a 
De Laval in a year’s time—they have done so 
for many. 

Consider also that the regular and stimulat- 


5 ae er 


SKK 


Save Time—Get More Milk—Easy Terms. 


A De Laval Will Pay for Itself While You Are Using lt . | 


ing, yet soothing! action of the De Laval Milk. 


er usually increases milk production, and you 
have another reason for owning a De Laval. — 


This increase varies, of course; but many De 
Laval owners state that it has increased their 
yield of milk ten per cent, and a few who have 


kept careful records have said it has increased — 
their production as high as twenty per cent,. 
with the same cows and care. The extra milk 
thus obtained by many De Laval owners has — 


helped materially in paying for their milker. 

Add to this the fact that it is possible to pro- 
duce a higher quality of milk, which often com- 
mands more money, and you have another rea- 
son for owning a De Gaver 


Why not join the army of satisfied De Laval 


Milker users—there are now over 10,000 in use 


—especially when you can buy a De Laval on 
such easy terms that it will pay for itself? See 
your De Laval Agent or write for full infor- 
mation.” 


The De Laval Separator Ce: = 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO — 
29 E. Madison St. > ; 61 Beale St. 


165 Broadway 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Milker and Cream Separators oe : 


- SAN FRANCISCO 


# 
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This Paper is Owned. and,Published by Over 10,000 Dairy Farmers Who 


are Members of. “Daizymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


y 


m A Publication Working for the Development of theron tiles and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 


Tending to Make the Dairy Industry profitable to Those Engas 


HE March pool figured $2.52 
per hundred for 3.5 milk 
delivered at country plants, 
and in addition to this the 

4 pool payments of dealers 
‘eporting receipts and sales for this 


This means that as soon as these 
sums are paid into the pool by the 
milk dealers it will be possible for the 
| dairy organization to disburse to pro- 
/ducers an extra amount which is 
equal “to approximately 5c per hun- 
dred on all the milk delivered during 
the month of March. ‘ 


Since the first of last May, the pool 
charges against Pittsburgh dealers 
operating under the pool has amount- 
‘ed to a sum in excess of $70,000.00 
Not all of this sum has been paid by 
'the dealers, but approximately $25,- 
000.00 has been distributed to produc- 
ers through ordering dealers to pay a 
‘higher price than the actual cost to 
such buyers during certain months. 


In addition to the sum already paid. 


out, the books show a cash balance to 
‘the credit of Pittsburgh producers of 
approximately $10,000.00. This leaves 
pproximately $35,000.00 outstanding 
and owing by various dealers into the 
pool. : 


Very concerted efforts made on the 
part of several dealers to break up 
the pooling plan was prompted in 
their desire to escape these pool pay- 
ments. During the past month most 
of the dealers owing pool money have 
ecided the present milk selling plan 
annot be overthrown by them, con- 
sequently are starting to pay up 
oneys owing by them. It is only a 
uestion of a few weeks until a large 
art of money outstanding will be 
daid in to the D. C. S. Co. office and 
n turn will be distributed to pro- 
(ucers through the method of order- 
ng a higher price paid by dealers 
han would otherwise exist. 


is only ‘recently our members 
Tealized the pool money owing 
alers is actually money due pro- 
for milk and that failure to 
uch payments on the part of 
‘Tesults in lower prices to 
cers. The fact that moneys are 
d directly from the D. C. 8. Co. 
producers, misled them in 


m4 7X’ 


Producers Receive 


$2.25 For March 


month totals a”sum of over $10,000.00. 
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this mattem and the story. made by 
certain milk dealers that they were 
not going to make these pool pay- 
ments. because~ Rieck-McJunkin or 
some other milk dealer would receive 
the money they paid in, was largely 
taken as a fact by producers. It 
might have been good policy on the 
part of the D. C. S. Co., to make these 
payments directly to producers them- 
selves, but the method of ordering 
dealers to pay higher prices than they 
would otherwise pay, brought the 
same results in so far as the producers 
were concerned, and also relieved the 
D. C. 8. Co. from an additional amount 
of work and expense. 


The Pool Accounting Department 
announces that unless some very un- 
forseen development occurs during 
the month of April, there will be a 
cash balance in the pool of sufficient 
amount to pay producers the same 
price as prevailed for the month of 
March, even though the average cost 
to dealers works lower because of 
larger quantities produced and dis- 
posed of through the making of butter. 


EAST LIVERPOOL DEALER SIGNS 
POOLING CONTRACT 


The Crockery City Ice & Ice Pro- 
ducts Company have signed a pooling 
contract and agreed to the method of 
determining prices on this market. 
This market will be known as District 
No. VII and will include all dealers in 
the East Liverpool and Wellsville 
markets as soon as they can be in- 


» 2S Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


—_ 


9, 1923 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Effect of Some Green Feeds 
On Flavor and Odor of Milk 


ARIATIONS in the flavor and 
odor of milk are the result 
of .a number of general 
causes, according to the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture. The principal factors 
are the internal or physical condition 
of the cow, absorption within the 
body from highly flavored feeds, ab- 
sorption into the milk after it has 
been drawn, and the development of 
bacteria in the milk while standing. 


It has been found that many of the 
objectionable feed flavors and odors 
in milk get into it through the body 
of the cow and not through absorp- 
tion from the air of the stable or from 
other causes. This has been shown to 
be true of silage and, more recently, 
of green alfalfa and, to a slight ex- 
tent, of green corn. The green: al- 
falfa should have about the same ef- 
fect whether it is cut and fed in the 
barn or grazed. 


When the green alfalfa is fed at the 


rate of 30 pounds to the cow one hour 
before milking, very pronounced off 
flavors and odors are produced in the 
milk, says the department. Reducing 
the quantity fed to 15 pounds moder- 
ates the intensity of the off flavors 
and odors, but they are present to an 


rr 


fluenced by East Liverpool Local to. 


sign pooling contracts. 


The Class I price in this market 
will be the same as the Pittsburgh 
F. O. B. price so long as retail milk 
prices remain at 14c. All surplus 
milk will come under Class II, and 
the Pittsburgh Country Plant Class II 
price will govern same. 


BELMONT COUNTY WINS ACCOMPLISHMENT CUP 


offered by the Jersey Bulletin to the Jersey Cattle Club show- 


ing the greatest activities during the year 1922, 


This is the 


most valuable trophy ever offered the Jersey Cattle breeders. 


This cup was awarded to the Clackamas County Jersey 
Cattle Club of Oregon, 1920; to the Mississippi Jersey Cattle 


Club, 1921; 
County,’’ Ohio. 


now comes to the ‘‘Sun-Kissed Hills of Belmont 


objectionable degree. If either of 
these quantities is fed immediately 
after milking there will be no notice- 
able bad odors or flavors in the milk 
at the next milking. 


By feeding this green feed three 
hours instead of one’ hour before 
milking the intensity of the odors and 
flavors will be reduced, but they will 
still be there. Five hours is sufficient 
time practically to eliminate the bad 
odors and flavors. When this crop is 
used for soiling it is advisable to feed 
it after milking. When it is used as 
pasture for cows they should be re- 
moved from the pasture at least four 
or five hours before milking if the 
dairyman desires to produce milk of 
the best quality. 

It is possible to reduce relatively 
strong off flavors and odors caused 
by green alfalfa, by aeration of the 
milk, and slight ones may be removed 
entirely by this means. 


Green ‘corn’ does not produce bad 
odors and flavors to the same extent 
as green alfalfa. In fact, this green 
feed, used so frequently to help in 
keeping up the milk flow when pas- 
tures are parched, may be fed in 
quantities up to 25 pounds at any time 
without producing objectionable re- 
sults: If fed in this quantity imme- 
diately before milking slight flavors 
and odors may be found in the milk, 
but the average consumer probably 
would not notice them. 


APRIL MILK PRICES UNCHANGED 
TO BUYERS 


After some investigation, the dairy 
organization decided not to call a 
price conference for the month of 
April, and therefore the prices pre- 
vailing for the month of March are 
unchanged. The amount of milk re- 
ceived at various plants is increasing 
quite rapidly since the first of the 
month, and it is possible the average 
price to producers will be somewhat 
lower than existed for the month of 
March, providing it is necessary for 
any larger quantities of milk to be 
disposed of in the making of butter. 
From information on hand at this 
time, the prospects are, producers 
will be paid around $2.50 for milk de- 
livered the month of April at coun- 
try plants. 


Two FoR ng 


ISH CO-OPERATIVE — 
\OMPANZ- AT ASHTA- — 
BULA JOINS THE POOL 


Matters on the Achtabula: market 
are apparently working out properly. 
The indications are, the. difficulties 
heretofore encountered in operating a 
pooling plan in this market will be 
largely eliminated. During the past 
month the Finnish Co-operative Milk 
Company has signed a. pooling con- 
tract. i 


LAST YEAR AT THIS TIME 


For the month of March last year 
producers received $1.70 and kept one 
day’s milk at home each week. This 
year under the pooling plan, produc- 
ers received $2.52, and sold all their 
milk. Because of the inability to move 
milk properly and keep the market 
stabilized, the price of milk to con- 
sumers in Pittsburgh was forced 
down to 12c per quart and this is 
largely the reason why the price last 
year received by producers was so 
much lower than prevails this year. 
The pooling plan has kept the market 
in good shape and approximately $80,- 
000.00 more per month is being paid 
to producers who are members of the 
D. Cc. S. Co., and shipping to Pitts- 
burgh dealers. This increased income 
is responsible for about 50¢ per hun- 
dred of the price received by produc- 
ers for the month of March, and not 
one cent over $2.00 would have been 
paid to producers if they were selling 
milk under the old plan of a flat price, 
and even then many producers would 
have been unable to dispose of all 
their product. 

2 dairymen who are standing 

| protecting a few dealers who 
persistently refuse to join the pooling 
plan have a very small knowledge of 
the milk business and what is good 
for their own business and it is sur- 
prising to have some producer. walk 
into -the office and say he cannot sup- 
port the pooling plan because he has 
to have more. money for his milk. 
These fellows think they are driving 
a good bargain for themselves if they 
can get ten or twenty cents more 
than their neighbors do. They do not 
seem to understand that if the D. C. 
S. Co. is able to get their neighbors 
50c more than they would otherwise 
receive the result is a higher price for 
everybody. Some fellows would sac- 
rifice 50c in order to make 20e. 

Members of the D. C. S. Co. should 
not be alarmed if there are a few fel- 
lows who take this attitude, for ap- 
parently it takes all kinds of people 
to make up the world, and the. best 
way to get along is to tolerate the un- 
desirable element and at the same 
time continue the missionary work. 


LEETONIA LOCAL ENDORSES 
POOLING PLAN 
Leetonia, O., Mar. 26, 1923 
Dairymens Co-Oper. Sales Co., 
509 Nixon Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gentlemen:—I have been requested 
by the President and members of our 
local to write you in regard to the 
feeling and support of this local ag to 
the pooling plan, and will say we are 
back of you 100 per cent in anything 
you gentlemen see fit to do. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Theron Caldwell, 
R. D. 3, Leetonia, Ohio 


DAIRYMEN'’ s PRICE ‘REPORTER. 
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security. 


_ Under our plan you. have no expense in securing your loan except the service fee charg 
for viewing and appraising your farm, abstracting your title and attending to all of ae oth 
details attendant upon the completion of your transaction. 

We extend you our service from the time you make | your application im you receive ( 


money. 


See us in person or write us Baa your needs. 
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FARM LOANS AT eee 


All matters pertaining to your loan confidential, it is not nec- eet es 

essary for your neighbors or Bankers to sign your papers. i ee as 
We are securing money in four wWseks from date of application: = is 2 2 oe 
. Quick Service. re 


OVER A MILLION AND A QUARTER DOLLARS OF CLOSED: LOANS — 


The Trumbull National Farm Loan Association — 
C. ae PONTIUS, Secretary-Treasurer 


.Y 


FARM LOANS PENN’ 


We have, through The Ohio- Pennsylvania Joint Stock Land Bank, ample fande to fina 
your agricultural needs in Ohio and Pennsylvania, on 33 year, 6% amortized first pigveaned 


> 
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PS arate 


“Be,6% | 


Call—Phone— Write 


151% S. Park Avenue, Warren, ‘Ohio 


LAN to come to Youngs- — 
town during this great 
event. Wonderful mer- ¢ 

chandising values among the 

' $7,500,000 worth of goods on % 

display at local stores. Free 3 

parking all week. ° 
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BETTER HOMES 
EXPOSITION 
Will Be Observed Same Week 


Th efiverage price of all Cladises sold 
sold and which is to be used as a basis 
‘or paying shippers for milk delivered 
Wheeling during the month of 
ch, is $2.95 per hundred for 3.5 
with a 5c butterfat differential.” 


--Buiterfat Test Price 
; $2. 85 

2.90 
2.95 
3.00 


_ 8.05 
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o Ashtabula during the month of 
March is $2.90 per hundred for 3.5 
pile with a 5c butterfat differential. 


-Butterfat Test - Price 
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and which is to be used as a basis for 
paying shippers for milk delivered 
into the Youngstown, Warren, Niles, 
and Girard markets during the month 
of March is $2.76 per hundred for 3.5 
ra mi ik with a 5c butterfat differential. 


iS - Butterfat Test Price 
=e ie $2.66 
+ 3.4 2.71 
3.5 2.76 
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The average of all milk sold and 
the price at which dealers will pay 
shippers for 3.5 milk delivered during 
the month of March is $2.52 per hun- 
dred pounds at country plants and 


274c per gallon for local shipments. : 


- Butterfat Country Direct 
Test Plant Shipped 
3.3 $2.42 $.26% 
3.4 ¢ 2.47 At fe 
3.5 2.52 27k 
3.6 2.57 28 
3.7 2.62 .28% 
3.8 2.67 29 
3.9 2.12 293 
4. 2.77 .30 
41 2.82 .304 
4.2 2.87 381 
4.3 2.92 .314 
4.4 2.97 Pay 
4.5 3.02 32% 
4.6 3.07 33 
4.7 3.12 Bak 
4.8 Ooh 34 

(249-7 3.22 343 
Br 3.27 “515) 
5.1 3.32 .o58 
5.2 3.37 36 
5.3 3.42 .o6% 
5.4 3.47 SH 
5.5 3.52 378 


EAST LIVERPOOL PRICES FOR 
MONTH OF MARCH 


The average of all milk sold and 
the price at which dealers will pay 
-shippers for 3.5 milk delivered into 


- Bast Liverpool during the month of 


March is $3.19 per hundred pounds 
with a 5c butterfat differential. 


Butterfat Test Price 


3.3 $3.09 
3.14 
3.19 
3.24 
3.29 
3.34 
3.39 
3.44 
3.49 
3.54 
3.59 
3.64 
3.69 
3.74 id 
3.79 
3.84 
3.89 
3.94 
3.99 
4.04 
4.09 
4.14 
4.19 
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MARCH PRICES FOR. DISTRICT 


i _ NUMBER VI 


The average of all milk sold and 


~ the price at which dealers will pay 
shippers for 3.5 milk delivered during 


the month of March is $2.52 per hun- 
dred at Orangeville, and $2.76 per 


hundred for local shipments to 
Sharon. 

Butterfat Country Direct 
Test Plant Shipped 
ae $2.42 $2.66 
3.4 2.47 pag a: 
3.5 2.52 2.76 
3.6 2.57 2.81 

3.7 2.62 2.86 
3.8 2.67 2.91 
3.9 2.72 2.96 
4. ANT. 3.01 
4.1 2.82 3.06 
4.2 2.87 3.114 
4.3 2.92 3.16 
4.4- 2.97 3.21 
4.5 3.02 3.26 
4.6 3.07 3.31 
4.7 3.12 3.36 
4.8 B17 3.41 
4.9 3.22 3.46 
- bizse 3.27 3.51 
5.1 3.32 3.56 
-5.2 3.37 3.61 
5.3 3.42 3.66 
5.4. 3.47 3.71 
5.5 ~ 3.52 3.76 
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DAIRY FEED 


As perfect in its construction as 
a gold dollar. Endorsed by a mul- 
titude of satisfied users to be the 
world’s greatest milk producer, 


EVERY SACK GUARANTEED 


TRADE MARK REGISTERE™ 


OUR 16% “REP” SWEET DAIRY 


Feeding straight Cottonseed Meal merely to get ‘‘protein’’, supple- 
mented carelessly with silage or roughage, is not going to prove success- 
ful to the cow, the dairymen’s profits, nor to your own business. 


“REP DAIRY FEED” 


is perfectly balanced and you take no chances on a ‘‘hit-or-miss’’ theory. 
We feel confident it will prove the most economical of any preparation 
you can devise. 


Manufactured Exclusively By 


WESTERN FEED MANUFACTURERS, ine. 


845 N, Elizabeth St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
PITTSBURGH SALES OFIICE: ~~ 


SPEELMAN BROKERAGE CO. 


20 Methodist Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


TTA) 1 VR RE) 1 YY RB 2 1 4 SR 


1868 1922 


Dana’s Musical Institute 


WARREN, -OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World 


Fifty-fourth Year 


Term Opens June 18, 1923 
For Information and Registration Blanks, Address: 


LYNN B. DANA, President 


Full line of typewriters, all makes from $25 up. Agents for Oliver 


and Remington Portable. Supplies for all machines. 
We repair all makes. 


YOUNGSTOWN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
28 W. Boardman St. Main 889 Youngstown, Ohio 


Agricultural Implements - 
Seeds and Poultry Supplies 


Our stock includes New and Improved Farm Machinery, Choice 
Grades of all kinds of Field Seeds, Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, Poultry 
Feeds and Supplies, Specialties for the Dairy and Stock Farm, etc. 


Before buying your supplies write for our general catalogue. Special 
’ attention given to mail inquiries and others. 


s 


We invite correspondence regarding 
EVERYTHING FOR FARM, GARDEN AND POULTRY 


THE I. W. SCOTT Co. 


500 Liberty Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. 113 Diamond St. 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Issued the 5th and 20th of each month: 


Entered as second class matter, April 5, 1920, 
at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., under Act 
of Congress, March 8, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Published by 
THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 
SALES CO. 
EDITORIAL OFFICES 
509 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Harl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mgr. 


Address all advertising communications to 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter, Box 1, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Phone, Bell Main 811. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no.case will activities be undertaken 
in the general field of farm publications. 
Our members are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 


APRIL 20, 1923 
agg 


DAIRY COUNCIL NOTES 


Miss Marjorie Six, a member of the 
staff of the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council and nutrition director of the 
Youngstown Committee of the Pitts- 
burgh Council, Hs returned to her 
home at Logansport, Ind., under the 
orders of a physician. It is thought 
that the extensive work done by Miss 
Six during the recent two-month 
health campaign dat Youngstown 
slightly impaired her health. 


Miss Dorothy E. Metz, another 
member of the Council staff, was mar- 
ried March 31 to William A. Scott, of 
Pittsburgh. Miss Metz, it is said, will 
continue to have a part in the activ- 
ity of the Pittsburgh Council. 


TAKING STOCK 


No business can be run successfully 
without frequent inventories, or stock 
takings. These are essential to show 
the goods on hand and to estimate 
future needs. Just as important is a 
personal inventory, to © ascertain 
whether or not the individual or 
group is adequately equipped and in 
position to meet future demands. This 
is an anniversary letter, completing 
the ninth year for which the Depart- 
ment has compiled, and sent out to 
the trade, monthly letters containing 
the results of research and observa- 
tion. 


These letters have covered a broad 
field in the preparation of fluid milk 
for the market. Among the features 
treated might be mentioned: Losses 
of milk in the plant; labor cost of 
various operations; efficiency of var- 
ious types of machinery; pasteuriza- 
tion from the mechanical and bac- 
teriological standpoints; plant and 
equipment investments; plant sani- 
tation; and numerous other points. 


Now we want to take stock, and see 
if these letters are really meeting an 
actual need; also, how their useful- 
ness can be increased. Has your 
particular plant benefited by them? 
What suggestions can you make re- 
grading further investigations. and 
reports?. > 


We would appreciate an expression 


DAIRYMEN’S PR 


CLASSIFIED. 


Advertisements appearing in this column will 
be charged for at the rate of eight cents per 
line for each insertion. Orders for less than 
$1.00 to be accompanied with cash. 


FOR SALH—EHmpire milking ma- 
chine, 2 double units, double cylin- 
der pump, complete pipe and _ stall 
cocks for 18 head. Used about 6 mos. 
Sale at one-half price. Write George 
H. Donner, Jamestown, Pa. “4-5-20. 


FOR SALE, or trade for a~smaller 
farm, a good dairy farm of 155 acres 
in Cherry Valley, Ohio, good build- 
ings, sugar bush, 600 pails, evapora- 
tors and tanks. Would consider farm 
of 20 to 60 acres for poultry, with 
good buildings. Address Valley Run 
Farm, R. F. D. 1, New Lyme, O. 4-5, 20 


DAYTON BLISS 
The Qualified Auctioneer 


A Graduate with 12 Years’ 
Experience 


NUTWOOD, OHIO 


yx 


of opinion from every plant operator 
who’ has received these letters. _We 
have had splendid co-operation in the 
past and hope that you will .be very 
frank and free in your’ suggestions 
and comments. We now have two 


‘men who are devoting their entire 


time to milk-plant problems, which 
will enable us to increase the amount 
of investigational work which we 
have been doing. 


The Department wishes to thank 
those who have so willingly supplied 
us with information and facilities for 
investigation. Address all communi- 
cations regarding this letter to Dairy 
Division, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


ICE REPORTER 


THE SCALP GERMICIDE CoO. 


Youngstown, Ohio. & \ 


Gentlemen :— 


After using one pottle of your MURJO, I had one inch growth of 
I was getting just as baldheaded as a man at 


hair all over my head. 
fifty years old. - 


I wore a hat all the time so that was one reason,-and too I had 
I used my second bottle and have about 
eight inches of hair all over my head. All the old Coon is” coming out 


dandruff something terrible. 


and new hair coming in. 


I used this while’ I was in Pennsylvania and since coming here 
Would you please send me a bottle Cc. O. D. to rire 
point, N. C., General Delivery, at once? 


cannot get it. 


Wishing you success, 


P.S.—Hverything else I tried failed. 


This is but one of fandhode of testimonials received daily 


by this company. 


‘“MURJO’’ deserves your attention if you have Dandruff, 
Falling Hair, Itchy Scalp, Eczema, or if you are bald. 


75¢ bring a two months’ treatment to your home prepaid. 


The Scalp Germicide Co. 


YOUN GSTOWN, OHIO 


RENEW the youth of 
GRINDING the cotter’ 
“ree booklet. 


| «. B. SMITH CO, 


your motor car or tractor by RE- 
and fitting new pistons. 


37 Pyatt St, YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


* 


Miss Maude Kaigler. — 
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Send for ! 


Ky 


We have been alloted $1,000,000. 
AMORTIZATION LOAN 


service. 
A. N. LOOMIS 
President of the Jefferson Banking Oo., 
Jefferson, Ohio 
8. T. CAUFFIELD 
of The Bloomfield Banking Oo., 
North Bloomfield, Ohio 
B. A. RUSSELL 
Asst. Secy. and Treas., Western Reserve 
Farm Agency Co., North Bloomfield, Ohio 
D. A. AUSTIN 
Deputy Auditor Geauga Oounty ~ 
Chardon, Ohio 
0. D. WILLIAMS : 
Real Estate Broker, Spokane, O. 
HENRY HERBERT 
President of The First National Bank 
Newton Falls, Ohio 
DON WILSON 
Real Estate Broker, Ravenna, 
H. E. RICE 
The Bloomfield Banking Oo., 
North Bloomfield, Ohio 
B. H. FRENOH 
Vv. P. The First National Bank, 
Garrettsville, Ohio 
GEO. H. PLATT 
Vv. P. The Kinsman Banking Co.. 
Kinsman, Ohio 


Wean Pe 


Ohio 


Treas. 


To the conservative investor we recommend the 
ferred Stock of this Company, now being offered. 


STOCK SALESMAN WANTED Ne local territory, 


00 to loan on farms for 5, 7 or 10 years at 5%. 
ON A "GOVERNMENT PLAN at 6% ‘either for 30 or 33 years. 
ASSOCIATION, are not required to buy stock and pay no loan commission. 
your application NOW with our nearest director, whose name is given below. 


I. F. HEAOCOOK 
_ Stock Broker, Alliance, Ohio 


: Ss. A. SPARROW 
Manager Telling-Belle Vernon Milk Plants, 
Burton, Ohio 


MARK H. LIDDLE 


President The Farmers National Bank _ 


Canfield, Ohio 
J. D. SAMPSON 
Treasurer The Citizens Banking Oo., 
‘ies Rock Creek, Ohio 
A. H. VanVALKENBURG 
President the First National Bank, 
gd Falls, Ohio -~ 
H. CARNAHAN 
Cashier Then Second National Bank 
Ravenna, Ohio 
 R. M. WILLIAMS 
President The Western Reserve Farm 
Agency Co., Warren, Ohio 
WARREN THOMAS 


: Attorney, , Firm, Thomas, Woodworth 


Lee, Warren, Ohio 


Co. B. WADE 
pee ees Shorthorn Oattle Breeder, 
Orangeville, Ohio 
E. H. STEWART ~ 
Real Estate Broker, Sharon, Pa. 


/ 201-2-3-4 SECOND NATIONAL BUILDING 


No appraisal fee over $15,00. Make 


purchase of the 7 per cent Participating Cumulative Pre- 
Full particulars mailed on request. 


phone or write for Ere 


The Western Reserve Mortgage & Abstract Comp 


We can make you an 

YOU JOIN NO LOAN. 

Let us make your abstract. Quick © 
A.H. KENNEDY 

Real Estate Broker, Salem, Ohio 

JAY F. HATOH . iy 

General Merchant, Cherry Valley, Ohio ; 

O..E, BIGALOW — dis 


Farm Mgr., The Western Reserve Farm 
Agency Co., West Farmington, Ohio 


~ 0. D. HIGHLAND . 
Ford Dealer,’ Orwell, Ohio 
W. H. CROMWELL 


County Commissioner Geauga Conntz 
} Parkman, Ohio 


J. B. PRIOE > 

Real Estate Broker, Cortland, Ohio- 
0. E. STEVENS 

General Merchant, West Farmington, Ohio ~ 
J. J. QUIGLEY eee . 


President The Farmers Supply Oo, Be 
Columbiana, Ohio 


: WESLEY MAHAN ie 
Live Stock Dealer, Bristolville, Ohio 
R. G. MAYHEW 


Mgr. The Mantua Farmers Supply Co., 
Mantua, Ohio 


WHE Pecision recently rendered 
by the referee in the case of 
} Barns vs. Dairymen’s 
| League Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, Inc., and Bordens’ 


yreme Court of Onéida, New York 
al court), is a complete victory 
the defendants. In this case, the 
y of the assotviation, which con- 
‘led about 40 per cent of the milk 
a ed in New York State and 
0 per cent of that used in New 
ik -: was attacked. The plain- 
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A, See SUGRRERe . 

 ESe 77 ine Sandard of Perfection! 
80LBS. NET // 
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| Fifteen Tears 

ae Carbon Pulverized 
Zimestone 


| TE CARBON LIMESTONE C0 


814 STAMBAUGH BUILDING 


Almost Absolutely 
2 Ee, Lure 

“““\ Extremely Hine Ground 
Preferred Ly Dealers 
Demanded Ly farmers 


| Wher you sive cur agent 
Your order for lime also 
ask Lor our 


Chicken Grits 


Sy ster Wells are 
unnecessary When AY. 


_ you use our oy f 
eS 


| Grits 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


|THE CARBON LIMESTONE CO. 
i 6814 STAMBAUGH BUILDING 
YOUNGSTOWN - On iO 
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“Toil by New New York ee 


tiff brought suit to obtain an injunc- 
tion to enjoin the defendants from 
making or carrying out any combina- 
tion for the purpose of fixing the price 
2 of milk in the State of New York, the 
. Products Company, Inc., inthe: co-operative association from doing 
any act whereby a monopoly in the 
production or sale of milk in the 
State Was produced or under which 
competition was prevented, and also 
to enjoin the defendants from -carry- 
in out any arrangement under which 
the milk of the plaintiff was refused 
by the Bordens’ Farm Products Com- 


Al RRY L. BROWN, AGENT, ‘SPRINGBORO, PA. 


pany unless he should become a mem- 


” ber of the co-operative association. 


It appeared that the plaintiff oper- 
ated a farm near Westmoreland, N. Y., 
and that for some time he had sold 
his milk to the Bordens’ Farm Pro- 
ducts Company, which operated a re- 
ceiving station at Westmoreland. The 
Borden Company is the largest’ dis- 
tributor of milk in New York City and 
controls about 30 per cent of the fluid 
milk business in that city. This com- 
pany entered into a contract with the 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, which, in turn, agreed to sup- 
ply such milk. Obviously, if the Bor- 
den Comany purchased its entire sup- 
ply of milk from the co-operative as- 


Five 


sociation, it purchased no milk out- 


. Side of the association. 


The plaintiff was not a member of 


.the Dairymen’s League and apparent- 


ly was unwilling to become a member. 
After making the exclusive contract 
with the Dairymen’s League, the Bor- 
den Company necessarily refused to 
accept any milk at its receiving sta- 
tion at Westmoreland, except that de- 
livered by members of the association, 
which members made their deliveries 
in accordance with the contracts 
which they had entered into with the 
association. Moved, apparently, by 
the fact that the Borden Company 
would no longer purchase milk from 
him, as it had done in the past, he 


Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Mathews. Cut-Rate MedicineStore i 


“ALWAYS FOR LES 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


Beek OPPOSITE PARK THEATRE 


eS + ee fee 8 ae © een. eee PS OO SED me a em 


‘129 West Sixth St. 
East Liverpool, Ohio 
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| SELE STARTER 


Micawber, who always waited for 
“something to turn up,” personified 


= failure in a most human form. 


The successful men are self-starters. 
They make things come their way, and 
that is why they succeed. 


A savings account in this institution 
is a splendid self-starter. 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
First National Bank 


Combined Resources 
Over Thirty-five Millions 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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brought suit, alleging that the Dairy- 
men’s League, as organized and oper- 
ated, and its exclusive contract with 
the Borden Company, constituted a 


violation of the law of New York pro-— 


hibiting conspiracies of two or more 
persons to prevent another from ex- 
ercising a lawful trade or calling, or 
from doing any act injurious to trade 
or commerce, and of those statutes 
dealing with monopolies and restraint 
of trade, 

The co-operative association con- 
tended that its operations and con- 
tracts were exempted from the laws 
referred. to by specific statutory ex- 
emptions from such laws in favor of 
farmers and farm organizations. 

The plaintiff claimed that these ex- 
emptions were unconstitutional. After 
holding that the exemptions were 
constitutional and that they exempted 
the co-operative association from the 
laws, which the plaintiff claimed it 
had violated, the referee held that the 
facts involved did: not show that the 
common law rules, relative to unlaw- 
ful combinations and restraints of 
trade, had been violated by the de- 
fendants. The opinion does not state 
what the holding would have been if 
the statutory exemptions had been 
held unconstitutional. No Federal 
statute was involved in the determin- 
ation of this case. 

With respect to the Borden Com- 
pany, the referee pointed out that “it 
certainly had the legal right to pur- 
chase its milk of any individual or 
group of individuals that it wished, 
and for any reason-that it wished to 
assert.” This, it may be said, in the 


absence of a statute, is the established 


principle, namely, that one engaged in 
a private business, no conspiracy or 
boycott being involved, may buy from 
whom he will or sell to whom he will, 
and that his reason or lack of reason 
for doing so is immaterial. The ref- 
eree stated that there was no evidence 
in this case indicating a boycott or 
conspiracy. 

This opinion, at least so far as the 
trial court is concerned, appears to 
establish the legal standing of the 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As-~ 


sociation and its right to dispose of 
the milk which it controls in the man- 
ner which it sees fit to adopt. 

L. S. Hulbert 


have beautiful velvety rug made 
here in town of your old rugs 
and carpets, also colonial rag 
rugs and carpets any size. Drop 
us a card and we will call. No 
deposit required. 


Leon Wagner Rug Miltg. Go. 


66 South Prospect Street 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


aS so Na ae rer ee 
The Aetna Life 


Insurance Co. 


is paying annually over twenty- 
five million dollars. We write 
every form of insurance. Tor- 
nado Insurance on your Build- 


ings $4.00 per thousand for 
three years. 


The Ralph R. Klingler Agency 


Dollar Bank Bldg., 
YOUNGSTOWN 


OHIO 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF MILK 
PRODUCERS DROPS DEAD | 


Mr. Milo D. Campbell, former Presi- 
dent of the National Milk Producers’ 
Federation met sudden death during 
the past month at Washington, D. C. 
According to bulletin issued from the 
Federation’s office by Mr. Holman, 
secretary, Mr. Campbell was playing 
golf with former Senator Townsend, 
at the Columbia Country Club, and, 
apparently, was feeling in good health 
as he had just made the first two 
holes at par. 

Without warning, he collapsed and 
was upconscicus when Senator Town- 
send reached his side. Professional 
aid was administered immediately as 
a physician was playing on the links 
at the same time. Seemingly, Mr. 
Campbell suffered no pain as he did 
not regain consciousness before 
death came ten minutes later. 

Mr. Campbell served the National 
Milk Producers’ 
faithfully and in his leadership, the 


co-operative movement amongst pro- 


ducers has seen remarkable growth. 


He had been appointed a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board just a 


week before his death. 


One may break a bad habit today, 
but tomorrow the habit may break 


him. 


SILENT 


Your relations with this institu- 
tion are confidential. -Our em- 
ployees as well as our officers 
are as silent as a tomb when it 
comes to giving detail or in- 
formation as to your business. 
Open your account with us._ 


The Trumbull Savings & Loan 
Company 
' Girard, Ohio 


5% Interest on Deposits 


Warren, Ohio 


PROTEIN 24% FA 
ee it fone 10% 


J cHaPINn & CO. 


HAMMOND: IND 


If your local feed dealer does not 
sell Unicorn, write us for the 
name of the one nearest you. 


of The Trumbull National Farm Loan 


Federation most 
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FARM LOAN PAYS DIVIDEND 
Car Pontius, Secretary-Treasurer 


a “ville loaned ‘more ‘than 
during the year 1922, ant | 
dends in- the sum of $305,990. 
feature that will increase the 
in 1923 was an amendmen’ 
Federal Farm Loan Laws 
passed in Congress whereby 

mum loan was raised from $1 LO 
to. $25, 000. 00 to any one borroy 

There is more money for the 
ers than there ever has been | 
_ history of the Federal Farm Le 0d 
‘all indications point to a suce 
_and prosperous year during 19: 


Association, the co-operative plan for 
farm mortgages of the Federal Land 
Bank at Louisville, Kentucky, receiv- 
ed checks for 1922, being 8 per cent 
on the stock, plus a 2 per cent cumu- 
lative dividend. This makes an ex- 
ceedingly nice return to the stock- 
holders, who are borrowers from the 
bank, having to take 5 per cent of the 
face of their loan in stock. 

The Federal Land Bank of Louis- 


We carry a full line of Seed Potatoes: 
"EARLY OHIOS = 

"MICHIGAN RURAL RUSSETTS. 
IDAHO RURALS 


PENNSYLVANIAS 


We also carry a full line of field seeds at, very. 
reasonable prices. 


CR. CLEGG & SON 


= : Formerly Clegg Brothers 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO > 
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fe SOWWE'VE SoLD good paint. We’re proud that our Thrii 
GOOD PAINT has proved its good value. There is no 
FOR YEARS and none cheaper. than Thrift Paint, qual a 


sidered. It’s guaranteed. 


sass THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS co. 
131 N. ‘Park Avenue aoe ha 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS & PAINT CO. 


246 H. Fed St. 315 W. Fed St. 


@Anything - “cheap” 
worth less than it Geeta ie 
are. that counts in a mix 


Find out what a ually 


REAT COW MEDICINE 


ver 20 years by successful dairy- 
reeders. For purifying the blood, 
stomach troubles and improving 
‘ite by invigorating the organs of 
and assimilation. Also alleviates 
s and depletion of the generative 


{| Mail Orders Sent Postpaid 
KENNARD & SON 
LES FORD SERVICE 


The Universal Car 


YRDSON TRACTORS 


_Ohio 


BEST SERVICE 


Sy pails 


lly Restaurant 


* 116 West Main Street 


| 


'NESVILLE, 


OHIO 


| New and Up-to-Date 


ESIDENT SEEKS 
HE SUPPORT OF 
"LOCAL SHIPPERS 


der date of March 19, the follow- 
letter “was sent by President 
seman to secretaries ME several 


‘price to producers during the 
summer. It is Teally the loy- 


: Buggy Owners 


ave a fine line of buggy wheels 
it wagon wheels, axles, springs, 
els and irons of all kinds for 
nd wagons. Shafts, both heavy 
it, buggy bodies, cushion 
at reasonable prices. Two sec- 
i vans, one heavy truck wagon, 
cab for two ton. Master 
We also build special truck 


eels to Er as can fur- 
kinds of new truck wheels. 
and wagons prereees and 
. Springs for 2 to 6 ton trucks 
ow prices. 

18S a call when in town and see 
07 Can furnish and put on 
. eey tires. - 


Youngstown, O. 
“oaxntn Cemetery ; 


seth a 


all kinds. We cut down solid - 


fF 


Smith Lumber Co. 


» 


Main Office and Yard No. 1, 
Barnesville, O. 


Yard No. 2, Belmont, 0. 
Everything for Building 
See Our Trucks Everywhere 


Best Service Fair Prices 


Give Jewelry-- 
the gift that lasts 


Whether it’s a Birthday, Anniversary, 
Wedding or what the occasion may be 
GIVE JEWELRY. A visit thru our 
store will turn your gift problems to 
a joy and a pleasure. 


H. B. ARMSTRONG 


Jeweler—Optician 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO 
Fine Watch and Jewelry Repairing a 
Specialty 


W. F. SMITH, President 
J. W. WATT, Vice President 
A. W. LAUGHLIN, Cashier 


The Dollar Savings Bank 


of Barnesville, Ohio 
Subscribed Stock, $50,000.00 


Pays Interest on Deposits and Con- 
ducts a General Savings 
Bank Business 


Dear Sir:— 


You probably realize that during 
the past year your organization has 
been attacked from all sides and sev- 
eral times we were very much at a 
loss to know just what turn to take. 
Then conditions were brought by cer- 
tain groups of buyers who have 
never been educated or compelled to 
recognize the organization because 
the stockholders of the Dairymen’s 


Distributor Prest-O-Lite Everything 
Storage Battery Electrical 
, Batteries Repaired, Recharged, 

r Rebuilt—Any Make 


E. C. Stewart 


The Hlectric Shop 
Barnesville, Dhio 
Expert Battery Man at Shop 


168 Main St. Phone 322 


Damsel Ice Cream Co. 


Established 1850 


QUALITY BRAND 
ICE CREAM 


A taste will make you wish 
for more 


Barnesville, Ohio 


Hot and Cold Water—Steam Heat 
Sample Rooms 
Shower and Tub Baths 


The Hotel Shannon 


Mr. and Mrs. Geo. H. Phillips 
Proprietors 


Central Main Street 


Barnesville, Ohio 


Co-operative Sales Co. (or producers) 
have been making private bargains 


with these men and finally we have 
approached the forks in the road 
where we must choose and choose 
quickly whether producers are going 
to continue to encourage that line 
of work or whether they will do as 
practically 90 per cent of the stock- 
holders are doing, and that. is, notify 
these dealers that they must pay the 


‘Seven 


Dry Goods 

Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Ready-to-Wear 
Girls’ Ready-to-Wear 


‘BRADFIELD’S 


Established 1841 


Linoleums 
Rugs 
Carpets 


Over 80 years of successful 
service to the people of 
Barnesville and community 


Men’s Clothing 
Boys’ Clothing 
Men’s and Boys’ 
Furnishings 


Curtains 

Luggage 

Sonora Phonographs 
BKlectric Cleaners 


Factory Sites, City and 
Farm Property 


A.J.WEST 


REAL ESTATE DEALER 
(Notary Public in Office) 
Phone 417 Barnesville, Ohio 


Office—109 W. Main St., over Peoples 
Building & Loan Co. 


Representing the E. A. Strout Farm 
Agency, Largest in the World. Our 
special is Belmont County dairy 
farms, equipped. 


Hunkler Bros. 


BAKERY 
and 
RESTAURANT 


122 Arch St. 


. al . 
Barnesville, Ohio 


market price and deal strictly thru 
the office of the D. C. S. Co. and not 
with individuals. 


Yesterday a committee representing 
buyers from Braddock eame into our 
office and made statements, copy of 
which is enclosed. These gentlemen 
further stated that unless the D. C. S. 
Co. would demand the Richland Dairy, 
Bessemer Dairy and the Turtle Creek 


Continued in Next Issue) 
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hard surfaced roads. 


Owing to the increased business on the Home farm No. 1, demanding the service of all the 
Baileys, A.C. Bailey, owner and resident manager, of Farm No. 3, has decided to sell the: farm, 
200 acres in one tract, well equipped for dairying or any kind of live stock. 


acres, all rich bottom ‘land. 


50 head registered cattle, every Jersey on the farm except the herd bull, 
home farm, will be sold without reserve. 
Raleighs. 
leader and Belmont County ‘‘The Jersey Center of America.’/ 
description of farms. 


Address: 


CATTLE SALE 


Blood 


lines 


L. P. BAILEY & SONS, TACOMA, OHIO 
Members of the Belmont Co. Jersey Cattle Club 


mainly Majestys, 
The class. of breeding that has made the barteane Coew-Testing Association a world 
Write for list of sale eattle and 
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PUBLIC SALE 
Thursday, April 26, 1923 


At L. P. Bailey and Sons’ Farm No. 3, one mile west. from Fairview, 11% miles north of the 
National Road, 10 miles north of Barnesville and 30 miles west from Wheeling, W. Va. 
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‘COOL 


Your Mi 


LADD 
COOLER 
The Lada Coolers . will cool 

within two degrees of your cool- 


SME SEARE SEE 


ole 


\2 


She She ie 
er 


RIKI 


ing water at the capacities shown - 
below. By their use milk will 
keep from 24 to 48 hours longer. 


The coolers are designed to sus- 


pend from a wall. The milk flows 


down the outside. The water en- 


estertet ge? 
SII: 


ei 


ters at the bottom and flows on — 


thru the inside and out the top, 


es 


giving very efficient results. 
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LADD FARM TUBULAR COOLER ~ LADD CORRUGATED 
Size Capacity Price Size — Capacity i : . COO LER | - ; 
1250 qts: pershour 0 8 $54.50 3 450 qts per hour ate Capacity ae 
2 350 qts per hour... ccc $63.00 4 550 qts per hour 
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S Built to Stand 150 Pounds Water Pressure 3 “No. 1 : 45 gallon per hour. ae os staan 
Write for Circular Describing These Coolers et No. 2 55 gallon per hout...... : Do.! 
e . . No. 3 65 gallon per hour. iene POO 
ox O Hi ~ W A CO _ No. 4 80 gallon per hour.. cena 
J we L D D asses _ Built to Stand 30 pounds Water Pressure 
* DETROIT © COLUMBUS _CLEVELAND : = ears CINCINNA' 

ke : : Bre et 
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~ Golden Opportunity ~ 
oiaden /ppor unl ty ‘ 
Go in business for yourself. We want men and women tha 
alive, to act-as distributors.” ; b Re ora 
RELIABLE ARTICLE => 
Large profits to hustlers. You'll be surprised. __ 
This ad and 75c¢ brings two months’ treatment and full 
ff particulars to your home. siptin: 


THE SCALP GERMICIDE CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO— 
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Build a Perfect Silo 
i plvom Materials. 
3You Buy 


s 


£ 


| Sn nn 
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The BEAVER PRINTING COMP 


PRINTERS, RULERS 
“and BOOK-BINDERS 


\ 
get—not what you pay that counts in silo buying. 
Before you invest a penny in a silo be sure you investigate the 


TECKTONIUS 


“Best Silo on Earth” 


METHOD 


of Silo Building 


t’s what you 


No other silo offers’ you the exclusive air-tight TECKTONIUS 
door that locks at all four corners. No other silo gives you the 
wonderful advantages of the TECKTONIUS automatic ad- 
justing hoop fasteners and TECKTONIUS super cable and 
base stave anchorage system that keep silo tight and rigid. 


Buy your stave stock here at a fair price. Follow the simple 
TECK TONTUS working plans and get a rigid, air-tight silo 
that will last for years, Backed by a 5-year guarantee. ‘ 


Bell Phone 95 


PASSENGER—FREIGHT—ELECTRIC PACKAG: 
os _ _REACHES— ior 
‘North Lima, Columbiana, Leetonia 

—CONNECTIONS FOR— 


Salem, Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East Liver 


LUMBER DEALERS 


MILL AND YARDS: y 
Warren, O. Niles, O. Girard, O. Newton Falls, 0. 


The Western Reserve Lumber Co. 


HE TRUE TYPE OF 


w ring fame to interpret this true type. 


Pe 


ERS ADVISED 
_ TO GRADE CREAM 


ad ng of cream, as the first step 
e standardization of the dairy in- 
y, is being urged by the United 
gs] epartment of Agriculture. 
2rous farmers and dairymen are 
' developing grading methods 
lepartment reports. 


1eFe is great need for improve- 
in the quality of cream if con- - 
emands for a high grade pro- 
e to be met,” says Roy C. 
n charge of the department's 
of dairy and poultry prod- 
“Argument should not be re- 
to convince the farmer that 
should be marketed on a 


sis. It is wrong to pay the 


quality. It is unjust to the 
of No. 1 cream to get no 
good quality, and the pro- 
the better quality is dis- 
The practice of paying a 


A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative B 


_ The “True Type’’ of Holstein cow and bull portrayed in 
judges of authority in the Holstein world, for TheHolstein 
+ guide to promote uniformity of the breed. The committee 


and students. A hundred pairs of the statues, one quarter life size, made of white 
lyright 1923, The Holstein-Friesian Association of America. 


are Members of 


This Paper is Owned and Published by’ Over 10,000 Dairy Farmers Who 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


and MS NihitAtie onest Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 


_ Tending to Make the Dairy Industry profitable to Those Engaaly® 5 \ fell as All, Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


Y oF 
uying 


Igy 


; M 3 Z YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
uk ~ GREENVILLE, PA. 


flat price for all qualities offerg no 
inducement. for improvement, and 
places a premium on poor quality or 
penalizes good quality. 

“In every field of marketing, prog- 
ress is being made through the prac- 
tice of standardization. Those who 


are taking the lead in the move to 


standardize dairy products are to be 
commended for their good work. The 
markets for manufactured dairy pro- 
ducts, especially butter, have always 
placed a higher value on the product 
of high quality. Similar rewards will 
come from improvement in the qual- 
ity of cream. The entire dairy indus- 
try is urged to get back of the move- 
ment.” 


ANOTHER LOCAL SUPPORTING ‘D. 
& Ss, CO. 


Linesville, Pa., April 20,.1923. 
Mr. P. S. Brenneman, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
_ Dear Sir: At a meeting of the Dick- 
sonburg Local of the D. C. S. Co., held 


paintings and statues under the direction of a committee of breeders 
-Friesian Association of America. They will serve as an inspiration and 
worked ten months and reviewed hundreds of animals of production and 
Five hundred thousand reproductions of the paintings are made for distribution to breed- 


metal are being loaned to landgrant colleges,— 


bers voted to stand by the D. C. §. Co. 
and all members of Norrisville Local 
who ship their milk from Dickson- 
burg voted to do the same. 

Now it is all up to Conneautville 
to do as well, then we can control 95 
per cent of all milk shipped in this 
car. 

Yours respectfully, 

(Signed), Fred C. Chapman, Sec. 


The noblest question in the world 
is: What good may I do in it?— 
Franklin. 
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April 19th, 90 per cent of all mem- 
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HOLSTEIN COW MILK DEALERS 


PROMISE TO SIGN 
POOLING CONTRACTS 


During the month of April Presi- 
dent Brenneman spent considerable 
time in trying to line up the Braddock 
and East Pittsburgh markets in such 
a way that dealers there would sign 
pool contracts and continue to buy 
milk through the dairy organization, 
Most of the supply comes from points 
along the Bessemer Railroad, chiefly 
Conneautville, Norrisville and Dick- 
sonberg. Meetings were held with 
producers in these localities for the 
purpose of explaining to them the 
serious condition facing the D. C. &. 
Co. if we fail to get control of these 
markets for it is an opening wedge 
threatening to break into Pitsburgh 
and destroy all of the progress we 
had made during the past year. 


Lewis & Fox and the A. M. Bishoff 
Dairy Co., are the only dealers in this 
territory who had up to this time, 
shown any inclination to work with 
and support the dairy organization 
and during the past the attitude of 
most other dealers has been one of 
working against rather than with us, 
Several of them have been, and es- 
pecially during the past few months, 
making regular visits among their 
producers at which time they scat- 
tered stories meant to cause distrust 
of the D. C. S. Co and its efforts. For- 
tunately, milk producers are not so 
easily misled these days and the wild 
stories put out about the organiza- 
tion are not taken seriously by pro- 
ducers, in fact, at the meeting held 
they decided almost unanimously ‘to 
go along with the D. C. S. Co and re- 
quire dealers to sign pooling con- 
tracts with us. When the dealers 
were notified of this action they held 
a meeting with President Brenneman 
and advised him of their decision to 
sign pooling contracts and start deal- 
ing through the dairy organization 
from the first of May. 


ve 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETING 


Attention of the Advisory Council members is ealled to 
the regular meeting to be held on Friday, June 4th, at Youngs- 
town, with a request that each member arrange to be present. 
This will be the last meeting of the Council before the annual #* 
meeting of stockholders and besides nominations of the Board = 
of Directors, there will’be other important business to transact. * 
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DAIRYMEN' Ss PRICE REPORTER 


Milk ebiter Discusses the : 
Wheeling Market Situation 


€ 


The following letter was received 
by the D. C. S. Company from W. Lh. 
Magee, after he had been called in 
to make an investigation of affairs on 
the Wheeling market. His report en- 
tirely substantiates claims made by 
officers of the D. ©. S. Company and 


‘is so plainly given that any one can 


understand. ; 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 13, 1923. 


Mr. P. S“ Brenneman, President, 

Co-Operative Sales 
Co., Inc., 

Nixon Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 

Since I have had further opportun- 
ity to consider the conditions in the 
Wheeling market, which I visited dur- 
ing the latter part of March, I can- 
not help feeling that the difficulties 
confronting the directors of the D. C. 
8. Co. there are largely due to fail- 
ure of producer members to co-oper- 
ate with the organization. 


Absolute co-operation in the mat- 


_ ter of placing milk where you direct, 


with distributors who are working 
with you, adds the strongest possi- 
ble weight to your bargaining pow- 
ers. Likewise, co-operation from 
your producers is a strong factor in 
enabling you to assist in eliminating 
price cutting which seems to be a 
serous factor in the Wheeling mar- 
ket. 

Price cutting affects the return to 
the producer in two ways: 

(a) Because competition is met, 
the difference between selling price 
and necessary dealer spread re- 
sults in a lower price to the pro- 
ducer. The difference in Income 
due to meeting cut prices amounts 
to about thirty-one cents per hun- 
dred pounds. 

(b) Since those who are cutting 

price are class one buyers, the gen- 

eral price for the pool is reduced 

by not having this class one milk 

figured in. 

This failure to oo-operate, while 
making only about 33¢ or 384c differ- 
ence per hundred pounds, takes away 


from producers of the’ Wheeling dis- 


trict thousands of dollars annually. 

This amount while a loss to the 
producers is a gain, neither to dis- 
tributor nor consumer; only the 
store, restaurant and hotel trade ben- 
efit. 4 

It would seem to be that if your 
members understood these things the 
D. C. §. Co. directors would not only 
obtain from the producers of the 
Wheeling district the same co-opera- 
tion which enables them to win for 
other districts, but also the produc- 
ers, not members of the organization, 
would appear to be business enemies 
of their next door neighbors. 

Surely there are times each year 
when non-member. producers need co- 
operation from their member neigh- 
bors im connection with harvesting, 
ete. If the foregoing facts in connec- 
tion with marketing their products 
were thoroughly understood I believe 
each member producer would consti- 
tute himself a committee of one and 
nN On-cO-operating neighbors 
would soon be brought into line. 

Gnited, we bargain. Divided, we 


« 


take what we can get. * ~“ 

While a perversion of a famous 
saying, yet it seems to-me the truth- 
fulness of it must be recognized by 
the intelligent producers of the 
Wheeling District as it is by those of 
other markets. 

Another phase of my investigation 
covered the operation of the pool plan 
and its method of settlement. 

There was considerable ‘dissatisfac- 
tion among some of the dealers who 
are unable to-understand some of the 
results obtained. My investigation 
satisfied me that the plan followed 
was eminently fair to distributor 
and producer. I noted no evidence 
that would indicate that_the entire 
plan was operated under any other 
than a most conservative business 
policy. Very truly yours, 

(signed) Wm. Lewis McGee. 


EDITOR OF LABOR PAPER VISITS 
MILK DEALER 


In a recent issue of the Price Re- 
porter was published a letter mailed 
by G W. Lutz, a Pittsburgh milk 


dealer, to one of his milk producers - 


in which statement was made that 
unless the producer quit the union 
(meaning the dairy organization) he 
would have to quit shipping milk. 
The Hditor of the ‘Industrial Stand- 
ard,” a Pittsburgh labor paper read 
this letter as published in the Price 
Reporter, and took it upon himself 


to visit Mr. Lutz and inquire why he . 


assumed this attitude and whether or 
not it was his general 
wards organized efforts. The Editor 
said that Mr. Lutz, along with most 
every other Pittsburgh milk dealer is 
depending upon the laboring class cf 


peopel to buy his milk sup- 
ply and maintain his business, 
and that of any milk dealer op- 


posed organization effort of his milk 
producers or others to secure fair 
representation and consideration, he 
thought it was about time to let the 
facts be known. 

Following his 


conversation with 


Mr. Lutz, the Editor called upon us 


and stated ‘that this incident had 
built a new line of thought for him 
and wanted to know whether there 
were any. more Pittsburgh milk deal- 
erg whom we had reason to believe 
opposed organization effort of milk 
producers or laboring men who are 
their consumers to make an honest 
living. If there are, he proposed for 
his publication to make -a campaign 
among the Pittsburgh labor unions 
upon whom such dealers depend for 
their trade and advise them of the 
situation. He stated: he had quite a 
long conversation with Mr. Lutz and 
thought that Mr. Lutz’s attitude had 
come about through a misunder- 
standing rather than intention to re- 


‘fuse to deal through the dairy organ- 


ization and that Mr. Lutz had prom- 
ised to come into the D. S. C. Co. of- 
fice and become ‘acquainted with what 
we were trying to do. 
Since then Mr. Lutz 


has called 


‘feeling ‘to-— 


ee i mn zs 


upon us and expressed his intention — 


of signing a pooling contract imme- 
diately. 
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Seed Potatoes ; 


; . 


We Specialize in Seed Potatoes 
EARLY OHIO’S j EARLY COBBLER’S 
RURAL RUSSETT’S IDAHO RURAL’S ~ — 
SPAULDING ROSE PENNSYLVANL 8 
ALSO 4 

44-lb. Certified Seed Oats 


We carry a full line of field and grass seeds at reasonable prices 


a 
FORMERLY CLEGG BROS. 

Bell M-189 - 276° WwW. Sauicerte St. 

Auto. 4277 


WHEN vous EM 
OUT ON PASTURE— 


ON’T stop feeding your grain ration, Fresh spring _ 
pasture is fine for milk production, but for best 
‘results it should be helped out with grain, morning 
and night. By feeding Buffalo Corn Giuten Feed, in 
the mixture given below, your cows will produce 
enough extra milk to give youa good profit over the 
cost of feeding. © 


400 ibs. Hominy “100 Ibs. Wheat Bran 
: 300 Ibs. Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 


This ration is a. milk maker,: easy to mix, safe 
feed, palatable and inexpensive. It has not a ve 
high protein. content (13%) and this makes it an 
ideal ration for-feeding on pasture, Se 


You will find that its low cost and high produ 
tiveness will make your farm show bigger milk prone 
than it ever did before at this season. — 


Mix the ration yourself or eee your dealer mn 
it for you. 


IN 
EVERY LIVE 
DEALER’S STOCK 
and . 
EVERY GOOD 
DAIRY RATION 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York Chicago 


CAlso manufacturers of 


RN fh 
ae 


23% Protein 


] Trumbull County Holstein 
eeders’ Club is making great plans 
r the Fourth Consignment Sale on 
y 10th, 1923. It will be held at the 
m of Harry R. Clark, 2 miles east 
nd 2 miles north of Lockwood, 0. 
‘he Sales Committee have picked 55 
ead of the best herds in Trumbull 
Banty. The large barn on the farm 
f Mr. ‘Clark makes a fine Place to 
ld a sale, 
Mr. Clark is the largest consignor, 
le is consigning. 30 of his best, con- 
Sting in part of 18 fall cows, five 
oring cows, 3 heifers, 2 heifer calves, 
service bull and a bull calf. In 
'. Clark’s consignment are 8 daugh- 
ws of his senior herd sire Spring 
rook Parsons Lad. This is a typical 
olstein bull and good enough indi- 
dual to show anywhere. He is a 
m of King Pontiac Parsons, makinz 
m a brother to a 2 year old with 
10 pounds butter in a year and to 
‘31 pound cow besides several oth- 
*s with good yearly records; his 
m is by Paul Betts Walker and a 
» pound cow; and her dam by Butter 
y Pietertje; 5 daughters of Piet- 
tie Hengervelds Count DeKol 3rd, 
e sire of Bonny Texal Pietertje with 
A456 pounds butter in a year. 6 
yung daughters of Lindale Sensa- 
yn King the Clark Junior herd s sire, 
lis young bull is getting some fine 
Ives, his dam and sires dam aver- 
f@ better than 1000 pounds butter 
a year, besides other cows of good 
eeding and two bulls, both sons-of 
ndale Sensation King, one out of 
isehoIn Nina Korndyke, a 25 pound 
‘years old and the other a calf from 
s pound cow. 
Denman Dale Farms are daosatans 
3 4 head, a good cow with a 7 day 
Bord of 21.54 pounds butter and 
76 pounds of milk, another cow, a 
ughter of King Pontiac Paul Piet- 
tie, beside two young bulls that 
present the best Mr. Denman can 
d. One, a son of Sensation and 
i. Princess Walker, a cow with 
© pounds of butter and 536 pounds 
a she is on year test and in her. 


{ month milking around one hun- 
pounds of milk per day, her sire 


Spring Brook Judge Walker and ~ 


tf dam the $2000 Lindale Princess 
Ik er, a 26 pound cow with a yearly 
rd of nearly 900 pounds of but- 
_ The other bull is by Mr. Den- 
m’s son of Finderme Pride Fayne 
i out of Gold Beauty 2nd’s Burke 
“6 pound cow with 716 pounds of 
ik in 7 days. The Sensation buil 
S a year old last November and 
er bull will be a year old in July. 
3rownwood Farms are consigning 
) first calf heifers, by their senior 
_ Utilitor, one from a cow with 
12 pounds milk and 705 pounds 
and her dam with 25,998 
} milk and 1003 pounds butter, 
cing her dam and both grand dams 
rage over 900 pounds butter. The 
is out of a daughter of a cow 
20,730 pounds milk and 920 
8 of butter, this is one of the 
r of heifers ever sold, at auc- 
he country and their other 
is a bull calf born in Janu- 
/ by same sire and out of a heifer 
| Made 13,736 pounds milk and 
pounds of butter. as a 2 year. old 
aM butter in 7 days. 
i Christy ef Kinsman is sell- 


ing a daughter of the 31 pound bull 
Beaver Dam Lockspur Alcartra and 
another good fall cow. A. V. Case is 
Selling fresh cow by a son of Pon- 


tiac Hengerveld Parthena_ and her 


dam by a good son of King Segis, also 


a 6 months heifer by Sensation Jr. 
whose 7 nearest dams_ beat 1100 
pounds butter in a year. C. EB. Clem- 
ens and Son of Mineral Ridge con- 
signs a fine unbred heifer. J. QC. Bas- 
com, a pair of heavy producing fall 
cows. Tom Fell is selling a good 
yearling bull, a son of a 31 pound 
bull and his dam a 20 pound cow, a 
grand daughter of Paul Betts Walker. 
Lee Betts is Selling a nice grand 
daughter of Dutchland Creamelle 
Korndyke Lad. Owen Wertz a nice 
heifer due this fall. §S. B. Nixon 
Sells a good individual cow with a 
20 pound 7 day record. 

Fey Millikin consigns' d daughter 
of Spring Brook Treasure King due 
about sale time and a good pros- 
pect. I. H. Miller & Sons are selling 
a good first calf heifer sired by a 
grand son of Butter Boy Pietertje. 3 
W. Smith sells a nice heifer calf, a 
daughter of Kenilworth Butter Boy. 
The cattle are largely. from accred- 
ited herds or herds under state and 
federal supervision, and we believe 
it a good place to buy Holsteins at 
Harry Clark’s, May 10th. 


Come and bring your neighbors, 
you will find Mr. Clark a good host, 
dinner will be served at noon. 


MAY MILK PRICE CONFERENCE 


A conference held Saturday, April 
28, covering dealers’ buying price for 
the month of May, resulted in a de- 
cline of 15 cents per hundred on Class 
I price and 50 cents on the Class II 
price with the Class III price un- 
changed. The Board of Directors and 
others in close touch with the market 
situation, realized it would be neces- 
Sary to accept some reduction for the 
month of May, but in most instances 
it had been hoped to hold somewhat 
higher prices than was obtained at 
the settlement. The market situation 
hag very materially weakened during 
the latter part of April, due to the 
severe break in butter prices which 
ranged from ten to twelve cents per 
pound under those prevailing the 
month previous and until well to- 
wards the middle of April. 

Any considerable change such as 
this in’ the buter market requires an 
immediate adjustment of cream 
prices, for otherwise there would be 


a flood of western goods available. 


For them onth of May, our Class IT 
price, which includes milk used for 
cream purposes is 60c per hundred 
higher than prevailed a year ago. 
This is also true of our Class I price 
and therefore there is little doubt 
that the pool price will figure out 
about 60c per hundred above the 
price received by producers during 
last May for it is not likely any large 
quantity of milk will be placed in- 
Class III during May. Milk prices 
for May will be at the lowest point 
we will reach during this year and 
for this month there will show an in- 
creased price to producers of approx- 


. jmately 40c above the price they re- 
~esived last year for the same month. 


| Sie Sale 


—(Of— 


Trumbull County 
Holstein Breeders’ Club 


—held at— 


HARRY L. CLARK’S BARN, 2 MILES EAST AND 2 MILES 
NORTH OF LOCKWOOD, OHIO 


THURSDAY, MAY 10, 1923 


COMMENCING 11:00 O’CLOCK A. M. 


55 Head Selected Holsteins 

37 Cows all Fresh or Close Springers 

10 Yearling Heifers or Calves 

6 Bulls, all from A. R. 0. Dams, 4 Serviceable Age 


Here are some of the choice ones. 


Two first calf heifers sired by Utilitor whose dam and 
sires, dam average 1207 lb. butter and 25,384 Ib. milk, one out 
of 705 lb. yearly record dam and 1,003 Jb. grand dam, the other 
a daughter of 920 lb. cow with 20,730 lb. milk. Both heifers 
just fresh. 


8 Daughters of Spring Brook Parsons Lad 

6 Daughters and Sons of Lindale Sensation King 

5 Daughters of Pietertje Hengerweld Count 
DeKol 3rd, making them sisters to Bonny 
Texal Pietertje 923 Ib. butter and 28,000 
milk, 


A 21 lb. cow—A 20 Ib. cow by a Grandson of the King of 
the Pontiacs. A grand-daughter of Dutchland Dreamelle 
Korndyke Lad. <A son of Sensation out of a 23 lb. cow on 
yearly test and going strong. A son of Meadow Holm Ona 
Champion from a 26.lb. cow. A son of Lindale Sensation King 
from a 25 lb. cow. A son of a 31 Jb. bull and out of a 20 lb. dam. 


A bunch of good, clean, healthy cattle ready to make 
you money. 


60 day retest. All but six (6) from herds under Federal 
supervision, 


Terms: . Cash or bankable note six (6) months’ time; in- 
terest 7%; 10% of purchase price must Oe paid in cash. 


Auctioneer: ANDREWS Pedigrees: E. H. PARTRIDGE 


Trumbull County Holstein Breeders’ Club 


E. H. PARTRIDGE, Secy. CORTLAND, 0., Route 5 


Four 
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at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., under Act 
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THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 
SALES CO. 
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Address all advertising communications to 
Dairymen's Price Reporter, Box 1, Youngs- 


town, Ohio. Phone, Bell Main 811. 
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Advertising rates upon request. Right _re- 


served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
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Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the general field of farm publications. 
Our members are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 


MAY 5, 1923 
eas 


Next to knowing when to seize an 
opportunity, the most important 
thing in life is to know when to fore- 
go an advantage.—Beaconsfield. 


“It is not work that kills a man; it 
is worry. Work igs healthy. You can 
hardly put more on a man than he 
can bear. Worry igs rust upon the 
blade.” 


Read the advertisements. 


keakestest 


Size 


Price 
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Another Fu unny Experience F ollowing 


N Wednesday, April 11, com- 
plaints were entered at the 
office of the D. C. S. Co., by 
‘producers selling milk to a 
certain dealer in Homestead which 
were also verified by the Advisory 
Councilor of the Local from which 
this milk was being drawn, that the 
dealer to whom they were shipping, 
and who was not co-operating with 
their organization in the deducting of 
commission or with its pooling plan, 
was asking his shippers to hold part 
of their milk at home because he 
could not handle his surplus and still 
they were getting the same price for 
milk as was being paid by dealers 
who were co-operating and taking all 
of the milk. An investigation was de- 
manded at once. 

Mr. Bnenneman arrived at the office 
Wednesday morning bright and early, 
after a hard day’s work the day and 
night before, and found representa- 
tives of our Saegertown Condensory 
owners in town ready fora confer- 
ence to make some necessary ad- 
justments, his desk piled up with let- 
ters requesting dates for ‘meetings, 
settlements with dealers of every de- 
scription and kind required, requests 
to fight Daylight Saving, bills to col- 
lect from dealers whose reliability 
was being questioned and in the 
midst of all wags demanded to go to 
Homestead. One man to do _ three 
men’s work and a tustle with a milk 
dealer who had _ been prejudiced 
against the organization and reports 
which indicated that nothing short 
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LADD FARM TUBULAR COOLER 


‘President 


‘phone we 


WITH 
A 
LADD 
COOLER 


The Ladd Coolers ce cool 
within two degrees of your cool- 
ing water at the capacities shown 
below. By their use milk will 

— keep from 24 to 48 hours longer. 

The coolers are designed to sus- 
“pend from a wall. 
down the outside. 
ters at the bottom and flows on 
thru the inside and out the top, 
giving very efficient results. 


of a Will should be made before ap- 
proaching him. Questions and plans 
of all descriptions were revolving in 
his mind but the point which has al- 
ways stood foremost in your Presi- 
dent’s mind was still standing before 
him in bright letters spelling d-u-t-y 
and certainly the day was too late to 
begin to shirk. All day long replies 
were being dictated to letters; at in- 
tervals when some one too anxious 
to wait to write was not in the office 
inquiring about his troubles. 

After making several attempts to 
reach our Homestead friend by 
phone we found that he was likely to_ 
be at his plant after 4:00 p. m, and 
when most of the’ necessary office 
work had been cleared away your 
and his stenographer 
equipped with note book and pencils 
rushed off to make a train for Home- 
stead which searried all-of our city 
friends expressing relief that their 
day’s work was complete. 


Upon arriving at Homestead we. 


were informed that certain — cars 
would carry us within a half mile of 
the plant and instructions as to di- 
rection, cars, etc., were carefully fol- 
lowed but after walking out to the 
plant we discovered everyone had 
gone and the plant was closed for the 
day. .Through the use of the tele- 
found that our friend 
would be at his home soon and we 
might call there, but the ground on 
which we stood was surrounded by 
badly washed hills, a trifle short of 
being mountains, and with no one in 


elesloteslebestototesluteatioolislubatofoteslesatestetestech 
fertolerherfotteiertoteoteet 


The milk flows 
The water en-- 


the Path 8 D 


sight to take us to. our Aentinatie 
were informed that the most di 
way would be to cross the str 
where an occasional stone or pil 
brush afforded a bridge and 
through the brush on the hill 
which was marked by two hund 
and seventy steps leading to 
paved street. 


: Bat 
While waiting for our frien 
come~home for His supper his w 
was kind enough. to relate insta: 
to us of farmers - coming in 
spending their time. waiting | fo 
husband and how. tired _she go 
having them sit around and 
schemes she had used to get~ri 
them but to no avail. The questi 
flashed. through our minds: Shall 
take the hint or not? But once a, 
that word d-u-t-y appeared and 
agreed with her that it was monot¢ 
nous. She tried to entertain | 
proving that the milk business h 
ups and downs, but  nevert 
made a good living, which from 
appearances was quite true in 
case. This statement brought 
clearly that the money belongin 
the farmers and which should } 
been paid into the pool along 
the other funds for that purpose ” 
being used to make the milk busi 
more profitable for this part 
dealer. : 
Our friend soon appeared but h 
‘ly knew himself whether or not 
was a friend and before we 
able to make an exchange of gr 


Milk 


Capacity Size Capacity - Price Coo Le 
1 250 qts per hour... ene $54.50 3 450 qts per hour............. ..$71.50 Si C s 
2 350 qts per hour... a... $63.00 4 590 gts per hour... $80.00 Bs ages 2: 
Built to. Saad 160 Paws weer ae No. 1 45 gallon per howP.ccceccncneemnmn $31 
Write for Circular Describing These Coolers No. 2 | 55 gallon per HOUT icccccccscsccsucsnene 
No. 3 65 gallon per Oa aes 
J O | N W., : A D D Cc oO. No. 4 80 gallon per hout.... Beate! 
Built to Stand 30 cag Water Pressure st 
_ DETROIT COLUMBUS CLEVELAND 


_ Dealer—You’re from the dairy or- 
ganization? Rieck owns the dairy or- 
f ganization. I pay more than the as- 
sociation pays. When the 
tion pays 293c, I pay 30c. I never 
bother about a half cent. I advance 
| money to the farmers and give them 
a fair proposition if they will ship 
. good milk. When we have shippers 
_ shipping 10.30 on solids and 1.9 and 
/1.95 per cent butter fat we have to 
get rid of them. We have to meet 
) Rieck’s competition. 
: Brenneman—The Rieck Co. does 
“not own our organization and we do 
\mot ask any dealer to take milk from 
members of our organization if their 
‘milk does not come up to the city re- 
j)quirements. We have done more for 
{the smaller dealers than we haye 
done for the Rieck Co. We have 
{spent the last nine or ten months try- 
jing to work out a plan whereby we 
‘could take care of the smaller deal- 
ee é 

Dealer—You let on you know the 
\ dakes business but you don’t. There 
Ms no loss in the dairy business now. 
You know that. I have been in~ the 
dairy business for the last 31 years. 


De 
hk 


i} 
| 1868 


‘Summer Term Opens June 18, 1923 


associa- 


on the 


| Dana’s Musical Institute 


WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World 


Fifty-fourth Year 


For Information and Registration Blanks, Address: 


LYNN B. DANA, President 


Dear Sir:—_— 


all it says it will do. 


in my Parlors. 


by this company. 


DR. ILGENFRITZ DISCOVERS 


~“MURJO” 


“~ I have used “MURJO” since early Spring, and must say it does 


I can truthfully say it is the best Hair Tonic I have ever used 


The original copies of these testimonials have been sub- 
mitted to the Dairymen’s Price Reporter. 


This is but one of hundreds of testimonials received daily 


““MURJO”’ deserves your attention if you have Dandruff, 
_eaag Hair, Itchy Scalp, Eczema, or if you are bald. 


_ 15e¢ brings a two months’ treatment to your home prepaid. 


The Scalp Germicide Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


I can make money in the dairy busi- 
ness. I started with one cow when 
we plit our bottles in a wheelbarrow 
and delivered around the street. I’m 
not going to pay anyone for advertis- 
ing for me. It doesn’t pay to adver- 
tise in the papers. I’ll put the milk 
or steps and lét the cream 
line be my advertisement. 
Brenneman—Our organization is 
not an organization brought up by a 
few men and controlled by a few men. 
Dealer—Mr. Clutter belongs to 
your organization. I. have _ several 
letters here on file from your organ- 
ization asking me to deduct commis- 
sion and making all kinds of threats. 
Mr. Clutter was in here the day your 
last letter came and I showed it to 
him. He told me I didn’t need to 
take anything out of his check; that 
he would pay his own bills. 
Brenneman—I am not here to ask 
you to do anything. Mr. Clutter evi- 


dently signed a contract with his or- 


ganization and in that contract he 
asks us to sell his milk and to col- 
lect a commission of one cent -per: 
hundred and if the D. C. S. Co. wants 
to they can collect that commission. 

Dealer—You con’t collect that com- 
mission from me. Why I haven’t any 


1922, 


Alliance, Ohio, 6/10/21. 


Mrs. Kauffman, 
Beauty Parlors, Alliance, O. 


right to take that commission out of 
their checks when they tell me not to. 
They can sue me and collect that 
money. I will be liable to a suit if I 
take that money off. 

Brenneman—You would not be lia- 
ble to a suit. Of course they could 
bring suit. against you but that 
doesn’t say they would win out. The 
D. C. S. Co. is an incorporated com- 
pany, incorporated as a stock com- 
pany to the extent of $65,000.00. We 
can defend you to the extent of $65,- 
000.00. Mr. Clutter has signed a 
contract or his name would not ap- 
pear on the commission sheet sent 
you and when the D. C. Ss. Co. has his 
contract we can defend~ you. 

Dealer—Just a minute. (Calls). An- 
nie, come here. Mr. Brenneman has 
his Secretary here taking notes. You 
take them too. Then we’ll have it 
too. It’s just as fair for one as the 


Five 


other. The dealer then goes on to 
relate his costs in connection. with 
preparing the milk for sale and tells 
of instances where his shippers do 
not belong to the organization and 


Standard Garage 
DORT CARS 


Accessories 
Tires and Storage 


Day and Night Service 


Market St. at Ninth 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


DISTRIBUTION 


ISTRIBUTION is the process of transferring merchandise 
from the man who has it and can’t use it to the man 
who does not have it and needs it. 


In the dairy business this problem is unusually complicated for 
it deals with a perishable product which must be handled very 


fast to avoid waste. 


It is a source of pride to us—and we think it should be no less 
gratifying to our producer friends who by their co-operation 
help to make such a condition possible—that Milk reaches the 
consumer on a straighter line and with less waste than any 


other farm product. 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company 


Pittsburgh McKeesport 


New Castle 


Butler Charleroi 


easy to pay. 


Largest Bank in State 


THE HIGH PRICE OF CONTENTMENT 


Nothing costs more in this world than contentment, because we 
have to pay for it in the most precious coin. We have to pay for it in 
self-denial, self-discipline, will power and system. A SAVINGS AC- 
COUNT is the greatest help toward making the price of contentment 


DOLLAR SAVINGS & TRUST Co. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


HOME FOR SAVINGS 
Banking By Mail Booklet Sent on Request 


CONTENTED 
COWS 
GIVE 
GOOD 
MILK 


Solid as it Looks 


yr 


“i 


Six 


will not join because members of the 
organization are not loyal and the 
ones who do belong are not as far on 
as the ones that don’t. He also 
brings out that (he thinks) the ship- 
pers furnish him a better quality of 
miik when he shuts them off and only 
takes half or part of their milk, stat- 
ing that they water the milk and 
when he refuses to take part of it 
they ship what milk they have and 
omit the water. He also states that 
some of them skim the remaining 
‘cans that they have to keep home 
and fill up the cans they ship and 
are paid for the butter fat it contains. 
_As proof of the quality of the milk he 
receives from members of the D. C. 8S 
Co., this very. dealer states that he 
has shippers shipipng to him who 
ship such pure Holstein milk that 
you could drop a silver dollar in a 
five gallon can and read, “In God We 


Trust.” When he could think of no_ 


other argument he accused us if in- 
sisting upon a certain neighboring 
deaier keeping a shipper whose milk 
tested 3.2 per cent and lower when 
the fact remained that this particular 
dealer had never complained to our 
office of the quality of the milk he 
was receiving. He then accused us 
of backing dealers who he had known 
to be crooks all his life, some of 
which happened to be some of our 
largest and most responsible dealers. 

Brenneman—Mr. Brenneman then 
attempted to explain to him the pur- 
pose of our trip to see him and ex- 
plained as far as the dealer would let 
him the points of the pooling plan 


farmers in efforts to build and maintain a profitable industry. 
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which was introduced as a means of 


taking care of all of the milk and ad- 
vised him that all dealers of any con- 
sequence have seen the value of the 
same and have been co-operating 
with us and in doing so it hag not be- 


come necessary for them to refuse 
any milk. : 
The dealer then tries to excuse 


himself for his attitude towards the 
D. C..S. Co. by stating that certain. 


officers of the Local from which his” 


miik is coming are responsible for 
his lack of confidence in members of 
the organization and tries to prove 
to Mr. Brenneman that if all of the 
D. C. S. Co. officials and members 
were _men of reputation such as his 
that none of the dealers would have 
any hesitancy towards coming along 
and co-operating. As proof of the 
reputation that Mr. Brenneman bears, 
this dealer claims to have a brother 
in Warren, Ohio, who is a minister 
and has told him of the attitude of 
the producers. through the eastern 
part of Ohio, and stating that if all 
of the D. C. S. Co. members had the 
same reputation he would fall in line 
and co-operate. : 

Mr. Brenneman explained to- him 
that it was not within the power of 
the Board of Directors or even the 
Advisory Council Board to say who 
shall or shall not be Directors or. 
even Local officers—that all officers 
of the D. C. S. Co. are elected by a 
majority vote of its stockholders at 
their annual meetings, held the fore 
part of June each year. * 

At 9:00 p. m., the dealer repenting 


~“Kow-Kare”| Smith Lumber Co. 


THE GREAT COW MEDICINE 
Used for over 20 years by successful dairy- 
men and breeders. For purifying the blood, 
correcting stomach troubles and improving 
the appetite by invigorating the organs of 
digestion and assimilation. Also alleviates 
weakness and depletion of the generative 
organs. 


The E. G. Harrison Co. 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO 
All Mail Orders Sent Postpaid 


A.E.KENNARD & SON 
SALES FORD SERVICE 


The Universal Car 


FORDSON TRACTORS 


Barnesville, Ohio 


THE BEST SERVICE 


—— abs 


Eddy Restaurant 


116 West Main Street 
BARNESVILLE, OHIO 


New and Up-to-Date 


Main Office and Yard No. 15 
Barnesville, O. 


Yard No. 2, Belmont, O. 
Everything for Building 
See Our Trucks Everywhere 


Best Service Fair Prices 


Give Jewelry-- 
the gift that lasts 


Whether it’s.a Birthday, Anniversary, 
Wedding or what the occasion may be 
GIVE JEWELRY. A visit thru’ our 
store will turn your gift problems to 
a joy and a pleasure. 


H. B. ARMSTRONG 


Jeweler—Optician 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO 
Fine Watch and Jewelry Repairing a 
Specialty 


W. F. SMITH, President. 
J. W. WATT, Vice President 
A. W. LAUGHLIN, Cashier 


The Dollar Savings Bank 


of Barnesville, Ohio 
Subscribed Stock, $50,000.00 
Pays Interest on Deposits and Con- 


ducts a General Savings 
Bank Business 


“the manner Ce which he had Wreated : 
us, finally agreed to ‘write his ship-_ 


pers in regard to the deducting of 
commission and present their an- 
swers to us, and if they were willing 


that the commission should come >ff 
“agreed | 
to think over.the pooling plan of sell- . 


he would deduct it. He als 
ing milk, but would not commit him- 
self to anything. 
his car around and took us to town, 
where we found a restaurant and got 
our supper at 9:30 p. m. 


PRESIDENT SEEKS SUPPORT 
~ _ OF LOCAL SHIPPERS 


(Continued From Last Issue) 
Dairy to pay the same price for milk 
that they were compelled to"pay, they 
would be compelled to refuse to co- 
operate with the organization. They 
said they had no desire to take this 
step but simply could not compete 
with the companies above mentioned 
who were buying milk from Dickson- 


burg, Conneautville, etc.,; making their E 
own private bargains and in each and _. 


evefy case paying from two to three 
cents less per gallon than the other 
buyers. We would say for your 
benefit that our Locals everywhere at 
this time are rushing letters of confi- 
dence into our office stating they real- 


ize that the conditions must not exist . 


and that they are going to stand firm- 


_ly behind their organization and sup- 


port the Board of Directors at any 


cost to maintain the right of the. or- 
ganization. : 
Would like to have you take this up_ 


DistEibutor Prest-O-Lite Bversthine 
Storage Battery Electrical 
Batteries Repaired, Recharged, 
Rebuilt—Any Make 


E. C. Stewart 


The Electric Shop 


Barnesville, Dhio 
Expert Battery Man at Shop 
168 Main St. 


Damsel Ice Cream Co. 


Established 1850 


QUALITY BRAND 
ICE CREAM 


A taste will make you wish 
for more 


Barnesville, 


Hot and Cold Water—Steam Heat 
J Sample Rooms 
Shower and Tub Baths 


The Hote : Shannon 


Central Main Street | 


Barnesville, Ohio 


-Conneautville do not understand | 


He then brought. 


Phone 322 _ 


“Representing the HE. A. Str 


Ohio 


Barnesville, 


with your Local et. once anc 
seems to be any question 
dairymen around Dicksonburg 


Money To Loat 
On Farms 


Government loans are best. Fi 
to forcy years. Hasy paymen 
—only $65.00 to $72.28 per year 
per $1,000.00, principal and i 
terest. No commission. Inve 
tigation welcomed. = 


i : RTT on 
Jefferson National Farm { 
Loan Association _ 

O. R. Barnes, Secy.-Treas. 
JEFFERSON, O. ; 


o3 ee Bot : 4 
Reliable Seeds | 
We carry a complete line 

seeds at all times 
we GARDEN SEEDS — 


FLOWER SEEDS. 
GRASS SEEDS 


Grown by the most reliable 
__ growers in the country. — 


FRED R. MOODY 
120 West Boardman Street 
YOUNGSTOWN, oO. 


Mail orders have our car 
attention. i 


Dry Goods 

Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Ready-to-Wear 
Girls’ Ready-to-Wear 


service to then people 
Barnesville and commun 


Men’s Clothing 

Boys’ Clothing ~ 
Men’s and Boys’ 
Furnishings 


Factory. Sites, City and 
Farm Property 


Phone 417 


Office—109 W. Main St., rer 
Building & Loan Co. 


Agency, Largest in the Wo 
special is -Belmont Cou ty 
farms, equipped. 


Hunkler B 


and 
RESTAURAN 


ut they should see that. their 
hoever they may be, deal di- 


dously low price for the future 
, but if the buyers above men- 
l are simply made to comply 
e policies used here then the 


_ Health Campaign Planned 
Th Council is taking an active 


f yr May 5th, 6th and 7th. Dr. 
-_ B. McCormick, Chancellor 
tus of the University of Pitts- 
h, is Chairman of the Pittsburgh 
E. R. Quack- 


organization. Many civic and 
Ifare organizations have enrolled 
the Health Council and are co- op- 
‘ting in the campaign. Mayor Ma- 
rill issue a Proclamation setting 
the three days as “Health 
A feature of the campaign 


a 
il be a Mass Meeting in the Mem- 
yal Hall the afternoon of Sunday, 
Wy 6th. Through the Girl Scout or- 
yiization health literature will be 
litributed to every home in .the 


-tsburgh community. The slogan 
¢ the campaign is “Child Health— 
\tional Wealth.” 


} Health Talks Broadcasted 

Aiss Isabel Grimes of the Council’s 
3 ff has adopted the radio as a means 
) bringing educational health facts 
) ‘ore a greater number of people, 
)h children and grownups. She is 
siting an interesting series of stor- 
«, which she has named “Health 
aitle Castle Stories,” that are being 
| 
a 


— 


h = 


| 28 } W. Boardman ‘St. 


Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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under the present arrangement we 
have an open market and where any 


- individual buyer has a disposition to 


has been cea Secretary of 


-gymen lauded 


disregard the policy followed we have 


a ready sale for all of the milk and 
this condition will continue. There- 


fore, it is now up to your people back 
-im the Locals to support your organi- 


zation and simply refuse to sell to any 
dealer who refuses to co-operate, and 
see that your buyer, whoever he may 
be, recognizes the policies being fol- 
lowd at the present time. 
Respectfully yours, 
Dairymens® Co-operative Sales Co., 
P. S. Brenneman, President 


broadcasted by radio with great suc- 
cess. Miss Grimes will give the sec- 
ond story of the series over the racio 
April 26th. 


Youngstown Campaign Ends 

March brought the completion of 
an intensive two-months health cam- 
paign conducted in Youngstown, un- 
der the auspices of the Youngstown 
Committee of the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council. The campaign was 
active and aggressive. Mass meet- 
ings, addresses by nutrition authori- 
ties, were held. Health plays, tab- 
leaus, motion picture exhibits and 
health talks were given in the thea- 
ters, schools and churches. Nutri- 
tion classes were organized. Win- 
dow exhibits were displayed in all of 
the large stores. Through it all, 
milk,;as a vital essential to a health- 
ful community, was the keynote 
sounded. ; 

Clubs affiliated with the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, were active in the 
campaign. Business and profession- 
al men of the city endorsed it. Civic 
officials, educational leaders and cler- 
it from public plat- 
forms and pulpits. Everywhere it 
was conceded a success and Youngs- 
town’s children of today promise to 
be better and healthier men and wo- 
men tomorrow, because it was staged. 


| Full line of typewriters, all makes from $25 up. Agents for Oliver 
_ and Remington Portable. Supplies for all machines. 


We repair all makes. 


YOUNGSTOWN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
Main 889 


Youngstown, Ohio 


| | Mathews Cut Rate Medicine Store 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS" 


1 | Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


129 West Sixth St. 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


fA! bY OPPOSITE PARK THEATRE 


Miss Lillian Conwell and Miss Mar- 


-jorie Six were active in the campaign: 


A committee consisting of consumers, 
producers and dealers, assisted the 
Youngstown Committee, of which Ray 
Hagstrom is chairman. Educational 
work of a less intense character will 
be continued through the year. 


Council Worker® Marries 


Miss Dorothy D. Metz, a member of 
the Council’s staff, was married 
March 31st to Wilson S. Scott, of 
Pittsburgh. It is expected that Mrs. 
Scott will continue to have a part in 
the activities of the Council. 

National Confab Held 


The Pittsburgh Council acted as 
host to delegates, who attended the 
Annual Conference of the National 
Dairy Council,-in session in the Fort 
Pitt Hotel, March 17th and i8th. The 
National Council at that time accept- 
ed two mechanical displays which 
originated with the local council, and 
adopted the eight health rules, used 
in connection with the local Council’s 
health publicity. A program, arrang- 
ed by Mr. B. R. Quackenbush, demon- 
strating the work being carried on by 


the Pittsburgh organization, brought 


many expressions of commendation 
from visiting delegates. The program 
was presented in the Woolslair 


School as one of the evening sessions 
of the Conference and consisted of 
health plays, exhibits, motion pic- 
tures and talks. Miss Conwell told 
the story of “The Health Fairies,” in 
the. manner she presents it to hun- 
dreds of school children monthly. 
Miss Grimes directed a presentation 
of “The Milk Fairies.” The Yankee 
Doodle Club organized by Miss 
Grimes at the Irene Kaufmann Set- 
tlement, also gave a health sketch. 
Miss Six Visits Home 

Miss Six was released from duty Ly 
the Council for several weeks enad- 
ling’ her to carry out a physician’s in- 
structions which were, “Go home and 
rest.” It is thought that Miss Six 
impaired her health during her in- 
tensive. campaign work at Youngs- 
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Seven 
town. By the time this bulletin is 


pubiished it is expected that Miss Six 
may have resumed her work with the 
Council. Her home is at Logansport, 
Ind. 
Cooking Lessons Given 
Through the International Institute 


- the Council Workers have been giving 


a series of cooking lessons to groups” 
from various women’s clubs. These 


DAYTON BLISS 
The Qualified Auctioneer 


A Graduate with 12 Years’ 
Experience 


NUTWOOD, OHIO 


Miatiisiiimiioimioninnnion: 
Don’t Divorce Your Wife--- 3 
EAT AT JIM’S 


Everything home cooked. 
Open day and night. 


J. B. ANGELIS i 
33 


>: 
?' 


17 10th St. Wheeling, W. Va. 
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“The Old Reliable” 


State Bank 
& Trust Co. 


ELM GROVH, W. VA. 


Banking, Real Estate and 
Insurance 


Resources $1,800,000.00 


STORAGE OILS WASHING 


’sG 
Rehm’s Garage 
REPAIR SHOP 
Phone 143-3 Cor. 10th & Market Sts. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


Hotel Wheeling 


FAMILY HOTEL 
Under New Management. 
Running Water in All Rooms. 
POTTS BROS. 


Five Hundred Million Dollars 


The American public is fleeced out of this amount every 


year, through stock frauds. 


Half a billion dollars—that is a head tax of almost $5 on 
every man, woman and child in the United States. 


This amount would pay a bonus of $500 to each of a mil- 
lion boys, who made the world safe for Democracy. 


Why invest your pane in something you know noth: 


ing about. 


When you have a good safe place like The Buckeye Sav- 
ings & Loan Company of Bellaire, Ohio, where your money 


is safe and 5 per cent is sure. 


Resources Over 


$6,000,000.00° 
Bellaire, Ohio 
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lessons are designed to show how the 
more healthful foods may be prepared 
in-a more healthful way. 


Sanitation Department Lauded 


The inadequacy of some municipal 
authorities to give the proper attea- 
- tion to milk inspection was brought 


out at a meeting held in connection 
_with the recent health campaign at 
Youngstown. After Dr. J. D. Boylan, 
Health» Commissioner for the county 
in which Youngstown is situated, de- 
clared that the need is not for more 
milk but for better milk, representa- 
tives of the Health Department of the 
_ Ohio City said that with two men on 
is staff, the Department is expected 
to look after 1,400 producers. In this 
connection, the aggressive work of 
the Sanitation Department of the, 
Pittsburgh Council was lauded. 


During March 1, 257 sediment tests 
were made by the Sanitation Depart- 
ment-and 2,592 similar tests were in- 
spected. Ten meetings also “were ad- 
dressed, under the auspices of the 
Department, Mr. Detwiler and Mr. 
Kauffman. Mr. Detwiler is a member 
of the~ National Council’s Committee 
on Milk Sanitation Publicity. 
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Health Lessons for 40 Schools. 
Planned 

Mrs. Sauer reports that a new 
schedule for a series of three lessons 
in about 40 public schools has been 
completed. These lessons will he 
given by Miss Miller and Miss Con- 
well. Mrs. Sauer also reports that 
the nutrition Class at the Ellsworth 
School registered a total. gain of 59 
pounds during March. The highest 
individual gain in the class was four 
and a quarter pounds. Hleven nutri- 
tion classeS are now being conducted 
by the Council under the direction of 
Miss Miller and Mrs. Sauer. 


ABANDONED FARMS A 
REALITY, DECLARES 
“EXTENSION SPECIALIST 


The abandoned farm problems in 
Pennsylvania is no longer a myth, but 
a reality that seriously threatens the 
welfare of the state, Lewis M. Morley 
of the Department of Agricultural Ex- 
tension, Pennsylvania State College, 
asserted at the annual meeting and 
banquet of the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council held in that city re- 
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each other for goods 
circle is formed? 


the eggs?, 
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Prolonging 
Prosperity 


How to make the good times last—that is 


lr 
i . Will the 
history of the last boom be repeated? - Will 
Je 


the problem this country must solve 


producers again bid against each other for 
labor and will consumers again bid against 


Will it not be wise to keep the goose that 
lays the golden eggs in robust health and save 


The Dollar Savings & Trust bo 
First National Bank 


Combined Resources 
Over Thirty-five Millions” 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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until another vicious 
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Cant iy ~The irene teen the farm to 
the city, if it continues, threatens a 
serious shortage of dairy products in 
the state, he said. 

Mr. Morley said that in his various 
travels about the state he continually 
comes in contact. with the lack. of 
young men in the farm areas. He 
pointed out that one remedy to the 
situation might be higher prices for 
dairy foods. This will eventually 
come with the let-up in production 
that is bound to result if the farms 
continue to be deserted, he declared, 
contending these higher prices then 
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FARMS! 


We have good farms, both small and large, in four different counties in Ohio, and s 
fine places in Crawford and Mercer Counties, Pa. 


FARMS! 


can give easy terms if desired. 
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THE CARBON LIMESTONE 0: 


814 STAMBAUGH BUILOING 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
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may tend to bring more peop 


% the State Legislature, who. also. 
' declared that the fall of. Rome 


See our choice selection 
BURKHOLDER, 412 Home Savings & Loan Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. 
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The Standard of Derfection| 
lente Limestone 


Hitech Years : 
Carbon Pulverized 
_ Limestone _ 
Almost Absolutel/ 


Sas = a Extremely Hine Ground 
= Preferred by Dealers. 
Demanded Ly lar mers 


ive our agent 
Your order for [1 ime also. 
ash LOP our 


UNNECESSATY WHEN | : A 
yt Ol 1iS@ OUI? 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CARBON LIMESTONE C 


814 STAMBAUGH BUILDING 
YOUNGS eS OnIGs 


to the farm. 
“The speaker was of the opinion 
if a living can’t be made from 
ing, the need is for a more econ 
production. 
Miss _Helen Grimes, a membe 


caused by the same condition as. 
fronts the United States t 
namely, the farm to city mov 
No state or nation that deser 
farm, the source of its life, ca 
tinue to exist, she contended. — 


FARMS! 


Our,\prices are very reasonable 
efore buying. “TAYLOR 


Pure — 
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PORTRAY DEVEL-. 
OPMENT OF DAIRY 
 INDUSIRY IN U.S 


REPARATION of the largest 
and most extensive single 
exhibit feature ever under- 
taken by the United States 
tment of Agriculture is now un- 


| 
| 


vit is being constructed to por- 
he development of the dairy in- 
‘in the United States and will 
hown at the National Dairy Show 
acuse, N. Y., in October. It 
combine newly developed fea- 
in the line of portable exhibits 
ts construction is being super- 
id by Charles A. Corwin and Paul 
Pair, both of whom have done 
te of the finest work of this kind 
‘the world for the Academy of Sci- 
mn San Francisco, and the Field 
se] in Chicago. Mr. Corwin 


we he recently finished painting 
eyclorama of the battle of Cha- 
1 Thierry for exhibition in that 
he central feature of the exhibit 
_ be a model in relief of’a dairy 
a, showing three stages of devel- 
lent comparable to the progress 
the dairy farming industry as a 
le, and will be of such size as-to 
(mand a space of 100 feet in length 
its display. The foreground of 
exhibit will be done in miniature 
lel form, showing the type of ani- 
8 on the farm, buildings, trees, 
. and this merges into a back- 
und So painted that it is difficult 
\the eye to distinguish where the 
leled material leaves off and the 
ating begins. This type of habi- 
exhibit has the property of giving 
*h more depth and realism to the 


ize than would be otherwise possi- 
i a= 


i] 


ractically every bureau in the de- 
contributed something 


tment has 
‘he way of information and matter 
de used in making this a great ed- 
tional exhibit, for there is scarcely 
ranch of the department whose 
'k does not have some bearing on 
2onnection with the dairy industry. 
first scene of this large feature 
depict the average dairy farm as 
Hi in the past before the advent 
scientific agriculture and improved 
hods. While there are many dairy 

still in this stage—where scrub 


‘are kept, where unsanitary con- 


ons are the rule, where antiquat- 
machinery. and equipment are still 
se, and where haphazard methods 
eding are practiced—the next 
ire. shows. the improvement 
aught about by the adoption of 
te of the improved practices. In 
_ Stage, which is called the pres- 
_@re seen the purebred dairy cat- 
well-constructed barns and silos, 
‘er machinery, good roads and 
tes, and better feeding practices. 
‘third and last scene marks a 
|"more ideal stage in the future. 
che industry which would be pos- 
e if all the present-day knowledge 
put into practice. The whole pre- 


an inspiring picture of the {m- 


vement of dairying through the 
of improved practices, better ma- 


ie to the department from Boston 


Me le 


the near future, with the development 
of better marketing systems, 

Aside from this main feature there 
will be in the department’s exhibit 
humerous other displays relative to. 
the dairy industry. 


PENNSYLVANIA SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE PRAISES 
DAIRY COUNCIL WORK 


The value of work being carried on 
by Dairy Council organizations in the 
country to the farmer was stressed by 
speakers of state and national prom- 
inence at the annual meeting of the 
Pittsburgh District. Dairy Council 
held April 27, in the Fert Pitt Hotel. 
Frank P. Willets, secretary - of. agri- 
culture in the Pinchot administration, 


in ‘pointing out the value of the in- 


tensive educational work being car- 
ried on by these organizations in the 
state, asserted that, while the greater 
use of milk cannot be accurately es- 
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timated in volume, in many locali- 
ties it has been definitely shown that 
fully 20 per cent more milk is con- 
sumed now than two years ago. 
Health and nutrition authorities state 
that the health and mental activity of 
children in schools where milk has 
been introduced shows a great im- 
provement, he stated. 

“The outstanding feature in the 
dairy industry during the past three 
years has been the work of the var- 
ious Dairy Councils,” Mr. Willets con- 
tinued. ‘The work of the Pittsburgh 


District Dairy Council speaks volumes 


in success, both for a greater con- 
sumption of milk and for more 
healthful communities.” , 

In part, Mr. Willets said: — 

“Pennsylvania has, for many years, 
held an important place in dairy de- 
velopment in the country. In this 
state there are approximately 21 cows, 
including heifers two years old and 


_ over, for each 100 acres of pasture. 


The state in 1920 stood fourth in milk 
production in the United States, with 


They All Wonder How 
We Can Do It 
‘on BUT NEVER MIND 
GOODRICH TUBE PATCHES i 
29c, LIST PRICE 50c 
Associated Tire & Rubber Co. 
207 W. Boardman St. , , Youngstown, Ohio 


an output of 421,631,355 gallons. In 
1922 the milk produced on farms of 
this state aggregated 410,422,700 gal- 
lons, while the approximate total 
value of dairy production, excluding 


Quality Paints 


At Money-Saving Prices 


INLAND LEAD CO.’S GUAR- 
ANTEED HOUSE PAINT 
24 COLORS 


Including outside white, $2.50 
per gallon; barn paint, red, yel- 
low, and gray, $1.75 per gallon. 
Certain-Teed Varnish Stain and 
Ground Color, $3.00 per gallon. 


Moser’s Paint Store 


1101 West Rayen Ave. 
Bell Main 1209 Auto. 6609 


Notice to Wagon and 
Buggy Owners 


We have a fine line of buggy wheels 
and light wagon wheels, axles, springs, 
fifth wheels and irons of all kinds for 
buggies and wagons. Shafts, both heavy 
and light, buggy bodies, cushion 
springs at reasonable prices. Two sec- 
ond-hand vans, one heavy truck wagon, 
one closed cab for two ton Master 
Truck. We also build special truck 
bodies of all kinds. We cut down solid 
truck wheels to pneumatics, can fur- 
nish all kinds of new truck wheels. 
Buggys and wagons repaired and 
painted. Springs for 2 to 5 ton trucks 
at very low prices. 

Give us a call when in town and see 
for yourself. Can furnish and put°on 
rubber buggy tires. 


Kuhns Carriage Co. 


554 Hilker St. Youngstown, 0. 
Near Oakhill Cemetery 


ASSOCIATION, are not required to buy stock and pay no loan commission. 


service. 
A. N. LOOMIS 
President of the Jefferson Banking Oo., 
Jefferson, Ohio 
® Ss. T. CAUFFIELD aie 
V. P. of The Bloomfield Banking Co., 
North Bloomfield, Ohio 
B. A. RUSSELL 
Asst. Secy. and Treas., Western Reserve 
Farm Agency Co., North Bloomfield, Ohio 
D. A. AUSTIN 
Deputy Auditor Geauga County 
Chardon, Ohio 
0. D. WILLIAMS 
Real Estate Broker, Spokane, O. 
HENRY HERBERT 
President of The First National Bank 
*» Newton Falls, Ohio ; 
E DON WILSON 
Real Estate Broker, Ravenna, Ohio 
H. E. RICE 
- Treas. The Bloomfield Banking Oo., 
North Bloomfield, Ohio 
B. H,. FRENCH 
Vv. P. The First National Bank, 
Garrettsville, Ohio 
GEO. H. PLATT 
Vv. P. The Kinsman Banking Co. 
Kinsman, Ohio 


I. F. HEAOOOK 
Stock Broker, Alliance, Ohio 
. §. A. SPARROW 
Manager Telling-Belle Vernon Milk Plants, 
Burton, Ohio 
MARK H. LIDDLE 
President The Farmers National Bank 
Canfield, Ohio 
J. D. SAMPSON 
Treasurer The Citizens Banking Co., 
Rock Creek, Ohio 
A. H.. VanVALKENBURG 
President the First National Bank, 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 
F. H. CARNAHAN. / 
Cashier” The Second National Bank 
Ravenna, Ohio 
, R. M. WILLIAMS 
President The Western Reserve 
Agency Co., Warren, Ohio 
WARREN THOMAS 
Attorney, Law Firm, Thomas, Woodworth 
& Lee, Warren. Ohio 
Cc. B. WADE 
Thoroughbred Shorthorn Cattle Breeder, 
Orangeville, Ohio 
E. H. STEWART 
Real Estate Broker, Sharon, Pa. 


Farm 


No appraisal fee over $15,00. 
your application NOW with our nearest director, whose name is given below. Let us make your abstract. 


eo 


. We have been alloted $1,000,000.00 to loan on farms for 5, 7 or 10 years at 5%. i 
AMORTIZATION LOAN ON A~GOVERNMENT PLAN at 6% either for 30 or 33 years. YOU JOIN NO LOAN 


We can make you an 


Make 
Quick 


A. H. KENNEDY 
Real Estate Broker, Salem, Ohio 
JAY F. HATCH 
General Merchant, Cherry Valley, Ohio 
©. E. BIGALOW 


Farm Mgr., The Western Reserve Farm 
Agency Co., West Farmington, Ohio ~ 


0. D. HIGHLAND 
Ford Dealer, Orwell, Ohio 
W. H. CROMWELL 


County Commissioner Geauga Oounty, 
Parkman, Ohio 


J. B. PRIOE 

Real Estate Broker, Cortland, Ohio 

0. E. STEVENS 
General Merchant, West Farmington, Ohio 

J. J. QUIGLEY 

President The Farmers Supply Oo., 
Columbiana, Ohio 
WESLEY MAHAN 

Live Stock Dealer, Bristolville, Ohio 
R. G. MAYHEW 


Mgr. The Mantua Farmers Supply Oo., 
Mantua; Ohio 


To the conservative investor we recommend the purchase of the 7 per cent Participating Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, now being offered. Full particulars mailed ,on request. ~ 


STOCK SALESMAN WANTED for local territory, phone or write for appointment. 


The Western Reserve Mortgage & Abstract Company 


201-2-3-4 SECOND NATIONAL BUILDING 


WARREN, OHIO 


a - 
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_ milk and cream, consumed as such on 
farms where. produced, was $82,482,- 
000. The amount of butter made on 
the farms in 1922 totalled 34,442,477 
_pounds, which, at an average price of 


48 cents a pound, aggregated $16,496,- — 


400.” 

“Yet the mere production of this 
great amount of dairy products is not 
‘the most important item in the wel- 
fare of the dairy industry. Without 
proper marketing methods and with- 
out adequate consumption, this great 
production would be of little value to 
the producer.’ 


Lewis W. Morley, of the Depart- 


ment of Agricultural Extension of 
State College, declared that there is 
an urgent need for Dairy Council 
work all over the state. The milk 
sanitation work carried on by such 
organizations is most efficient, he con- 
tended. Mr. Morley expressed the 
hope that more Dairy Council activity 
would be carried into the smaller 
towns. 2 . 

“The educational health work in 


nay 


Cenncdtion with ‘dairy activity, like 
Topsy, just grew up,” HE. D. Waid, of 


the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation de- © 


clared. Most of this work in Ohio fol-— 
lowed the work of the local Dairy- 
men’s Co-operative Sales Company, he 
pointed out, contending that dairy- 
men’s work, very largely, is educa- 
tional. Though nothing definite has. 
been arranged, a state-wide Dairy 
Council for Ohio is being contem- 
plated, he stated. 

The more economic production of 
milk, a better production and the edu- 
cation of the consuming public to the 
value of milk as a food are of vital 
importance to the dairy industry, Mr. 
Waid asserted. Forty thousand men 
in Ohio are working toward this end, 
he stated. D 

Miss Helen Grimes, a representative 
in the state legislature; HE. R. Quack- 
enbush, secretary of the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council, and Robert W. 


Balderson, secretary of the Philadel- . 


phia Council, also spoke. E. M. Bailey, 
President of the Pittsburgh Council, 
presided. 


Milking Machine Must Be Clean 
If Milk Is to Be Good Quality 


HBRE is no short cut to 
#| cleanliness, says the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 1315, 
Cleaning Milking Machines, just is- 
sued: Systematic cleaning and ster- 
ilizing of milking machines are of 
great importance in turning owt a 
high-quality product. That careful 
dairymen can produce clean milk 
with machines is proved by the fact 
that they are used in dairies where 
certified milk is made. A great deal 
of market milk is now being drawn 
with machines. 


The construction of the milking ma- 
chine makes it necessary that great 
care be exercised in cleaning it. The 


with other methods. Samples of 
milk taken on 13 farms using various 
methods other than heat for. steriliza- 


ing the machines had an average bac- 


terial count of 257,000 per cubic cen- 
timeter for 74 samples. When the 
heat method was used on these same 
farms 261 samples showed an average 
bacterial count of 19,300: All this 
work was done under actual farm 
conditions, the machines being han- 
dled by the farmers or their hired 
men. 

The effect of heat on the rubber 
parts has not been thoroughly deter- 
mined, but, so far, the temperatures 
used (160 to 170 degrees F.) have 
been but slightly if at all more det- 
rimental to the life of the rubber than 


parts requiring apecta attention aYO) eva other anethads o 
ae rubber tubing ancl NG Ine glass un- The steps necessary in properly 
fons. teat cups and: inflation, claws. Sterilizing milking machines are. tl: 
pail, head, valy es; moisture Clays, lustrated in the bulletin by a series 
and vacuum lines. of pictures. Copies of the bulletin 
The effectiveness of the heat meth- may be obtained by addressing the 
od of sterilization described in the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
bulletin is shown by a comparison ton, D. C. . 
OLE BULL’S CASTLE For many years an American flag 
Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker, re- Presented annually by “Charles King, 
cently re-appo‘nted to the Pennsylva- Of Genesee, Pa., has flown above the 


nia Forest Commission’ for a _ four- 
year term by Governor Sproul, has 
donated a Norwegian: flag to fly on 
the site of Ole Bull’s Castle, in Pot- 
ter County. The Norse flag, which 
is 6 feet by 10 feet, will be unfurled 
by the Department of Forestry on a 
cliff overlooking a valley where the 
famous Norwegian violinist attempt- 
ed to establish his ill-fated colony. 


Insurance Co. 


is paying annually: over twenty- 


2 


five million dollars. We write 
every form of insurance. ‘Tor- 
nado Insurance on your Build- 


ings $4.00 per thousand for 
three vears. 


The Ralph R. Klingler Agency - 
; Dollar Bank Bldg., 


YOUNGSTOWN OHIO 


castle site. 


mend it. 


borrowers. 


the actual amount of closed loans. 


153 S. PARK AVENUB 


DAIRYMEN’ s PRICE Rc: 


of the expression “not worth a rap?” 
“If you do it might be interesting to 


DO 5 PER CENT. LOANS = 


WHY borrow at 5% for five, seven or ten years, Daying a commission, or bonus of 3 to 5%, as adve rt 
by other Companies with large Allotments of Money. 


Remember on these 5% loans-no money is loaned on the buildings and only 40% of the value 
farm, less buildings, is used as a basis for loaning. 


Is it logical for men to work without pay? We have no large Directorate, which reduces the over! 
and you receive this benefit by transacting your business direct with the office. mes 


We have unlimited funds, as proven by the fact that we have joaties almost $2,000, 000. 00. to. satisfied f 


We secure the money promptly for you—no promises and lone drawn out delaus: 
The proof of the value and real worth of any loan system is evidenced, not ee what a might. do, 


‘Our toans are made at cost—the Bank pays us ‘for our work. — a. a 


Bring your farm loan problems to us and let us discuss them in fair competition with other 
loaning farm money and we will prove that we can secure the money MORE PROMPTLY, on BETTER 
and at a LOWER RATE of interest than any other concern that is in the farm loan business. — 


WIRE | 


G.I. PONTIUS, SEG.-TREAS. _ 


ae ah 


NOT woRTH A RAP” 


* 


| gress witheut any “pullion 
Do you give a rap about the origin to redeem them became so no 
ly worthless about the th 

fourth years to say a thing 1 
tremely worthless he would 

wasn’t worth a “continental,’ 

ring to the continental dolla 

Another expression is “no 

a dam;” the “dam” refers to 

coin circulated in India and 

only about 1-40 of a rupee. " 

precedented depreciation of 

- sian ruble bids’ fair to add 
expression to the list. Alreé 

hear people say “It isn’t wor 

ble,” or “I -wouldn’t ceive a 7 

sae ek 


<= 


know that the word “rap” was the 
name of coin circulated in Ireland 
during the reign of George I. It was 
a base half-penny, actually worth 
only about half a farthing in Eng- 
lish money, issued temporarily hy 
the British government because of 
the great scarcity of small coin. 
Later a counterfeit was passed for a 
rap and it became customary to say. 
“T wouldn’t give a rap for this or 
that,” meaning that one wouldn’t 
give much. ; 

The reader may recall a similar ex- 
pression which had its origin during _ 
our Revolutionary war. The paper 


‘To win is to keep going. Th 
of achievement never runs dow 


Youngstown & Suburban Railway Company 


PASSENGER—FREIGHT—ELECTRIC PACKAGE 4 

z —REACHES— 
- North Lima, Columbiana, Leetonia 
—CONNECTIONS FOR— 

Salem, Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East Liverpool — 


The National Printers= 


PRINTERS, RULERS 
and BOOK-BINDERS — 
_ Bell Phone 95 - 


a 

a Golden Or ortunits 

= Pp yo 

a Go in business for yourself. We want men and women that 
z -alive, to act as distributors. 

= RELIABLE ARTICLE 

= Large profits to hustlers. You'll be surprised. 

a ‘This ad and 75c brings two months’ treatment and full 

| particulars to your home. ~ ~*~ ; 
a THE SCALP GERMICIDE Co. 

| Beate 5 YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO - Be 

_ 


' 


We can loan you this type of money, but do not ‘Tec 


Is it actually worth anything to you? 


ele 


PHONE WRITE 


“IN YOUR LOCALS 


Suggestions to Locals 
At the meeting of the Advisory 
ncil of the Dairymen’s Co-opera- 
lye Sales Co., held at Youngstown, O., 
rch 2, the committee on Local Or- 
zations took up as one of its con- 
tions the often asked question 
'; our Council meetings, “What can 
do to get more interest and a bet- 
attendance at the regular meet- 
of our home locals?” 


‘In handling this question the com- 
jttee took into consideration the 


meeting to be successful must be 
‘interest to the entire family as well 
he business of the local. 


: ‘on a fight or a feed.” While 


ng the members and their families 
> they would feel it worth their 
e to attend these important meet- 
; and give their voice and encour- 
ement to those who are striving to 
etter the conditions of the dairymen. 
| After consideration of this question 
. was thought best by the committee 
ot to offer its decisions as a recom- 
1endation to the Council, but rather 
send it to the Dairymen’s Price Re- 
orter for publication as a suggestion 
Pe the officers in charge of the home 
reals. 

All councilmen who attended the 
heeting of March 2, will remember 
ie beautiful play, “Milk, the Health 
ood, ” which was staged by the 14 
rade School children under the 
uspices of The Pittsburgh District 
airy Council, Youngstown Givision. 
his play being put on especially to 
how the Advisory Council its work 
| education and advertising, that 
“dey might explain: to the members 
jack home what was being done with 
. 
; 
4 


le pittance deducted from each mem- 
ers” monthly milk check. Mr. 
“Mackenbush informed us they have 
jeveral of these plays that could. be 
asily arranged so any group of grade 
eh 1 children could execute them. 

i Suggestion No. 1. The president, 
r retary or council member, or any 
ember interested in the welfare of 


| itt burgh District Dairy Council, 
ixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., telling 
hag what grade and number of child- 
| 2m you have available for staging a 
jlay, and asking him to send you a 
Jay he would consider suitable (and 
iy feel he will heartily co-operate 
h you). Then get your. grade 
hool teachers interested and have 
‘aem stage the play as a part of the 
/ogular school litera ayy work, giving 
je scholars their ‘Credits just as 
aot gh the work were done at school. 
lave; the public performance at the 
ag meeting place of the Local, 
ably at the regular time of 
' Bring your families along, 
Se t the business before the local, 


13 


y, “If you want to draw a crowd | 


ae local, write to Mr. Quackenbush, } 


Pee Ev ae 


give the kiddies performing a treat, 
and take it from us you will go home 
feeling you have had a worth while 
time. 

Suggestion No. 2. Offer the pay- 
ment of a couple of dollars to each of 
the first five children applying, child- 
ren from the families of members of 
the locals preferred, who will write 
and deliver orations, papers or essays 
of not less than 800 words each on 
dairy, farm or poultry subjects. Pro- 
ceed as suggested in suggestion one. 

This might be varied by offering 
prizes to the best written and deliy- 
ered papers, but this was not recom- 
mended by the committee as jealousy 
sometimes arises from the giving of 
prizes and undoes the good sought. 

Suggestion No. 3. A debate on some 
subject of general interest with the 
men on the affirmative and the women 
on the negative, or vice versa. Hav- 
ing competent judges deciding. 

Suggestion No. 4. This is the day 
of the wonderful radio. Everybody is 
crazy to listen in and hear the won- 
ders that are passing through the air. 
There is a worth while program from 
several broadcasting stations every 
night. _While only a small percent of 
the people on dairy farms possess a 
radio set and can avail themselves of 
this pleasure. We would suggest that 
your local either purchase a set with 
loud speaker, or make arrangement 
with some one who has a set that a 
loud speaker can be added. The local 
furnishing the loud speaker together 
with aerial, drop and ground connec- 
tions. With these permanently in- 
stalled the setting up of the outfit 
would only be the matter of a few 
minutes and could provide a regular 
means of entertainment. 

To go farther, if sufficient locals 
would co-operate in this and a uni- 
form meeting time be arranged it is 


‘not beyond possibility but that Presi- 


dent Brenneman could secure speak- 
ers of interest and have Station 
KDKA Westinghouse, Hast Pittsburgh 
or some other centrally located sta- 
tion, broadcast their speeches at a 
specified hour which could be an- 
nounced beforehand in the Price Re- 
porter. We understand these stations 
are glad to broadcast any speeches 
or news of any,special interest to any 
considerable number of people, and 
are especially glad to interest the 
rural people in radio. 

~ The committee would be glad to 
have many of the locals try one or 
more of these sugestions and report 
outcome. 

Respectfully suggested, 
Committee on Local 
Organizations D. C. S. Co. 

per A. A. Barbe 


OHIO 


security. 


money. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


so? 
RESOLUTIONS BY KINSMAN 
LOCAL 


Be it resolved: 

1.,.We commend the Board of Direc- 
tors of the D. C. S. Co. for their un- 
tiring efforts to obtain the highest 
price for our milk that is possible 
for them to do so. _ 

2. We stand for the Pooling Plan 
of selling milk until such a time that 
we can find a better plan. 

3. We are opposed to the sale of 


milk to distributors who have not 
signed the Pooling “Plani and request 
the directors to place all D. C. S. Co. 
milk with other distributors as they, 
in their judgment deem best. 

4. Should any members ,of the D. 
C, S. Co. who are now selling milk 
to distributors who have not signed 
the pooling plan, refuse to let the D. 
C. S. Co. place their milk.in other 
plants, their names shall be dropped 
from the books and their share of 
stock refunded. 


@ ceece ee @ 

Most’ folks know, these days, the value of using 

WE'VE SOLD good paint. We're proud that our Thrift Paint 

GOO has proved its good value. There is none better 

100 ) PAINT and none cheaper than Thrift Paint, quality con- 

: sidered. It’s guaranteed. 
THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS CO. 
131 N. Park Avenue WARREN, OHIO 
THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS & PAINT CO. 

246 E. Fed St. 315 W. Fed St. YOUNGSTOWN 
e e 
e e 


A Silo That Will Stand For Yeats. 


Build it a the 


TECK 


LONIUS 


“GEST ‘SILO ON EART. o 


ME: THOL Q 


You don’t have to be an expert to build a Better silo than you can 
buy. The TECKTONIUS METHOD gives you an absolutely 
rigi id, air-tight silo fitted with the exclusive TECKTONIUS 
swinging door that locks at all four corners. Also automatic adjust- 
ing hoop fasteners that take care of expansion and contraction. 
The TECKT ONTUS super cable and base stave anchorage system 


prevents creeping and tipping. 
Backed by a 5-year guarantee. 


Ask for a demonstration and prices. 


¥ 


The Western Reserve Lumber Co. 
LUMBER DEALERS 


MILL AND YARDS: 
Girard, O. 


Warren, 0. Niles, O. - 


FARM LOANS PENNA 


We have, through The Ohio-Pennsylvania Joint Stock Land Bank, ample funds to finance 
your agricultural needs in Ohio and Pennsylvania, on 33 year, 6% amortized first mortgage farm 


Under our plan you have no expense in securing youreloan except the service fee charged 
for viewing and appraising your farm, abstracting your title and attending to all of the other 
details attendant upon the completion of your transaction. 

~. We extend you our service from the time you make your application until you receive your 


See us in person or write us regarding your needs. 


_ The Warren Guaranteed Morigage Company 


GEO. Hq PLATT, Manager Farm Loan Department 


- 


Newton Falls, O. 


= 


WARREN, OHIO 
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NOW? YOU CAN GET A 
De Laval Milker. 
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The World’ Bost Milher 


on the Easiest Terms 


Nov you can get a De Laval Milker on any terms you desire—for cash, on time, or on 
installments. 
Over 20 years were spent in the development of the De- Laval Milker, until the - 
_ De Laval Company was absolutely sure of its mechanical perfection. Since then over 10,000 ~ 
have been sold and actual use has proved the De Laval to be superior to any other method 
of milking. ae Re Bae 

Increased production enabled prices to. be reduced in September, 1921, and again in 
September, 1922, whiche now places De Laval Milker priees on a ‘‘rock bottom’? basis. 

Finally, the announcement of these extremely liberal terms places the De Laval within ~. 
the reach of any one needing a milking machine.. - 

For 10% down you ean start using a De Laval right now, and 6% a month for 15 months 
pays for it. You can save enough in time and labor, and get enough more milk of better 
quality, to more than meet the monthly payments. : : : 
There is now no need of milking by hand, which is slow, costly and disagreeable. Get 
your De Laval in now before your rush season. See your De Laval Agent or write us for 
full information. : : ; 


The De Laval Separator Company 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 EB. Madison Street 7 aN eee eee see Street 8 ; 
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T is not the purpose of this 
report to go into detail as 
to the activities of the Coun- 
cil during the past twelve 

re months. It is rather the 

jention to make it sufficiently con- 
e.that our busy members may take 

‘re to review and consider some of 

in high spots of our activities dur- 

1; the year. 

| A Year's Growth 

As a background for this report it 

vuld not seem amiss to consider our- 

ves as we were a year ago. Our 
gram was just beginning and was 
|sidedly indefinite. About the ofly 

Ing which we were certain of was 

)* object—“the promotion of health, 

man welfare and , national effi- 

»mey” and we proposed to attain 

1s objective by the collection and 

| semination of information con- 
ning: 

|. The food value of milk and milk 

ducts. 

' The more efficient and sanitary 

1thods of production and distribu- 

‘n of milk of a higher quality. 

Its proper care after reaching 

» home. 

SInquestionably many errors have 

jon made during the past year as to 

‘+. detail methods used in our work 

34 now we are in a position to profit 

1 these mistakes. We have learned 

yere to place the emphasis to make 

‘r work most effective. 

‘ne year ago our whole staff con- 

sted of eight people. Today there 

13 ighteen connected with us in 

| ae At that time one of 


t big questions was, how are we all 
ing to keep busy; things are moving 
i slowly. Today none of our people 


| 


’ worried on that score. Their 
yblem now is to meet the many 
ties which are always waiting and 


ice; ‘ 
(n April, 1922, we were working 
ly in a very limited section of Pitts- 
rgh ‘proper. Since that time we 
lve earried our activities in some 
f'n . into every section of the city 
oper and to most of the surround- 
5 suburban towns as far as McKees- 
t and New Kensington on the one 


fill the many requests for assist- 


This Paper is Owned and Published by Over 10,000 Dairy Farmers Who 


are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


MAY 20, 1923 


April 1, 1922--April 1, 1923 


ii By. E. R. QUACKENBUSH 


side and to Sewickley on the other. \ that Mr. Detwiler was with us a year 


In addition the work been carried 
into the city of Youngstown» on a 
basis similar to this district and with 
wonderful co-operation on the part of 
various civic and welfare organiza- 
tions. Under the able leadership of 
Ray Hagstrom of Christ’s Mission 
Settlement and the active directions 
of Miss Six, one of the best intensive 
programs ever staged in any city was 
carried on during January and Febru- 
ary of this year. This program is 
being followed. by: work to keep the 
problem of proper foods before the 
people until time for another inten- 
sive effort. - Practically every child 
in the city has now had an opportun- 
ity to see’ “The Milk Fairies” and by 
the end of the school year will have 
had the Health Lessons. The work of 
the Sanitation Dept. has extended into 
the entire section supplying Pitts- 
burgh with milk. Requests for litera- 
ture and information come to us from 
all over the country—from New York 
to Mississippi. 


Progress Toward Council Objectives 


It was early decided that to reach 
our objectives the work must be de- 
partmentalized. Accordingly the var- 
ious duties were assigned to the prop- 
er departments as they arose. Pro- 
gress toward our goal may most 
readily be cofisidered by recounting 
the work of these departments. 


Our second “objective required the 
time and work of a special depart- 
ment. 


Some of you will remember 


ago and that we had just secured his 
services to take up this work in June. 
Under his very able leadership the 
work has grown to include, not only 
meetings among producers, but peri- 
odic inspection of country and city 
plants of active membefs, and sedi- 
ment testing of the product of the in- 
dividual producers of milk. The pur- 
chase and distribution at cost of mod- 
ern equipment for producing and dis- 
tributing milk has also been a part of 
the work of his department. Over one 
thousand units of equipment have 
been handled thus. The result of his 
work may well be seen by the follow- 
ing records of two plants picked at 
random and based on the sediment 
grades of the producers shipping to 
these plants. 


Novae Wee: — Jane ‘Feb.] Mar. 


67 pet T73pet 79 pet 84 pet 85 pct 
62 pet 72pct TWpct Ss87pct 89 pct 


It is hardly necessary to add that 
such results could not have been ob- 
tained without the hearty co-opera- 
tion and assistance of members and 
officers of the Dairymen’s Co-opera- 
tive Sales Co., and of the active mem- 
bers of the Council. The Department 
deserves credit for having obtained 
and held such co-operation. 


The work of the other departments 
has been almost entirely devoted to 
the first and third objectives. And no 
department has devoted its entire time 
to either objectives, and all depart- 
menis have overlapped in their use 


etssssessees 
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Advisory Council Meeting 
Friday, June 1, 1923 


. Through a typographical error in the last issue the Ad- 
visory Council meeting notice appeared as Friday, June 4th, 


instead of Friday, June Ist. 


All members will kindly take 


notice the meeting is to be held on the first day of the month 
instead of the 4th. The importance of this meeting is again 
called to the attention of all Council members and it is hoped 
each one will arrange to be present. 
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A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying arid Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry profitable to Those Engaged, ‘as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


nnual Report of the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 


\ 
of material and workers. ' Particular- 


ly, is this true in the case of movies 
and health literature. The work of 
the Nutrition Dept. and Speakers 
Corps has been so- closely related 
that it* will be easy to consider both 
at once. Meetings have been. held, 
lectures given, speakers secured and 
cooking demonstrations held. In ad- 
dition a series of five, now reduced to 
three, health object lessons, has beew 
developed and is being scheduled for 
us by the Board of Education in the 
schools of the city. Other material 


too numerous to mention has been - 


developed by these departments. They 
have also been active in investigation 
of material concerning and the pro- 
motion of information relative te 
legislation, concerning dairy pro- 
ducts, both state and national. 


Under the head of display, a large 
amount of material for exhibit pur- 
poses has been collected and made 
available. A booth was construeted 
at Kennywood Park where literature 
was distributed, children were weigh- 
ed and measured and general health 
information and advice given by a 
Public Health Nurse. A large number 
of people were reached similarly at 
country fairs. These exhibits made 
possible -Milk Fairy Pageants and 
various types of health contests. 

The Dramatic Dept. has drilled 
many productions of-various health 
plays. This has involved an endless 
fund of patience and tact on the part 
of the instructors. When it is consid- 
ered that over 4,500 children have 
taken part in these performances one 
has a little idea of the work involved. 
These children are being formed inte 
Yankee Doodle Health Clubs now; a 


“pre-requisite for membership being a 


week’s observance of the eight health 
rules. The workers of this depart- 
ment have also found time to develop 
at least five new health sketches and 


to prepare and broadcast a series ef ~ 


health angle stories over the radio. 


F Results 


Only a word is necessary concern- 
ing the results of all these efforts. It 


is enough to hint at the 20,000 chil- , 


dren daily receiving milk in the 
schools of the district with a rapidly 
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E. R. QUACKENBUSH 
Secretary Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 


extending service. ‘That people are 
appreciating more and more the food 
value of milk and are more confident 
of its quality, is evidenced by the over 
11 per cent increase in consumption 
in 1922 over 1923 in spite of an in- 
ereasing price. The products of our 
nutrition classes “speak for them- 
selves. We are willing for our work 
to be weighed as to its value in_real 
promotion of health, human welfare 
and national efficiency. If it is*found 
wanting, let us approach our prob- 
lem from another angle. 


Appreciation 


Such success aS we may have ob- 
tained must be considered the result 
of co-operation. Our aim has been 
always to fill.a need rather than to 
duplicate when any work was being 
done. This has won us the distinction 
of a recognized place among the wel- 
fare and educational organizations of 
the city which is a very real tribute 
to the character and value of our 
work. Particular mention should be 
made of the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of the principals and teachers of 
the schools in which we have done 
work. Also of the doctors and nurses 
with whom we come in contact. Their 
help has lightened our work and 
made it more effective. : 


This report would not be complete 
without a word of appreciation for 
.the staff. The loyalty and the spirit 
of good fellowship prevailing among 
them is a thing all organizations 
covet but few ever secure. Neither 
time nor effort are ever considered. 
The one thought is that the work be 
done and from first to last everyone 
shares the feeling of responsibility. 
A special word must be said for the 
office force. They are the ones who 
get the blame when things go wrong 
- and never any of the glory. In our 
case at least they are entitled to 
much of the credit, as their efficiency 
and interest has always made any 
needed data available and has taken 
the responsibility for details entirely 
‘from the rest of us. 


In closing it only remains to be 
said that with this same co-opeartion 
and loyalty on the part of all con- 
cerned—producers, distributors, con- 
sumers, co-operating agencies and 
staff—continued, we may well look 
forward to this coming year with the 
expectation that it will be even big- 
ger and better in aim and achieve- 
ment than the past. 
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made to the Price Reporter 
to publish a list of milk 
dealers who are considered 
unfair and who refuse to co- 
operate with milk producers through 
the D. C. S. Co. Up to this time the 
Price Reporter has hesitated to pub- 
lish such a list pending the exhaus- 
tion of every possible means on the 
part of the D. C. S. Co. to secure co- 
operation of these men without re- 
sorting to methods which would ap- 
pear as placing them upon record as 
opposed to producers’ efforts before 
giving all possible opportunity to ex- 
press themselves otherwise. Follow- 
ing is a list of milk dealers compiled 
by the Editor of the Price Reporter 
and with whom he feels the dairy or- 
ganization has been extremely fair 
and given all possible opportunity to 
co-operate but who have either openly 
or indirectly antagonized and con- 
tinued to oppose the movement. 
Miller Brothers, Millvale, Pa. 
R. V. Thompson, N. S., Pittsburgh. 
Wm. Fark,.N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jno. D. Page & Sons, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. S. Carey, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Altmeyer Bros., N.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
V. H. Shultz, Homestead, Pa. 
H. A. Speer Milk Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bessemer Dairy Co., H. Pgh., Pa. 
Richland Dairy Co., Braddock, Pa. 
Geo. L. Black, E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Maple Grove Dairy Co., Turtle 
Creek, Pa. 

G. L. Snyder, Braddock, Pa. 

Wilkinsburg Dairy Co., Wilkins- 


burg, Pa. 
McGilvery & Hoffman, Pittsburgi. 
Frank Richardson, Carnegie, Pa. 


OHIO 


security. 


Under our plan you have no expense in securing your loan ‘except the service fee charg 
for viewing and appraising your farm, abstracting your title and attending to all of th vt] 
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The McDowell National Bank c 


State Street and Vine Avenue 


EVERAL requests have been 


SHARON, PA. 


has been identified with the development of 
farming and dairying for 55 years. 
open an account with ‘this bank by mail. 


Dealers Who Refuse To Co-operate 


Harry Stewart, Carnegie, Pa. 
Economy Creamery Co., 
Rocks, Pa. : 

P. B. Miller, McKees Rocks, Pa. 

Chas. Naumann, McKees Rocks, Pa. 

Menzie Dairy Co., McKeesport, Pa. 

Difféndal Bros., McKeesport,. Pa. 
~ Turtle Creek Dairy, Turtle Creek, 
Pa. 

Sciavitch Home Dairy, Homestead. 

Lewis Colteryahn, Pittsburgh, Pa. » 

C. A. Colteryahn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. W. Buckley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. W. Lutz, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wm. Fisher, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kruth Bros., Sharpsburg, Pa. 

E. S. Merry, Ben Avon, Pa. 

J. R. Biery, Warren, Ohio. 

Max Hofus, Niles, -Ohio. 

Struthers manly. Milk Co., Struth- 
ers, Ohio. 

Jos. Rogers, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Abersold, W. L:, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Kirsch, Jacob, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Mellott, Lawrence, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Miller, Fred L., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Schmalstieg, Chas., Wheeling, W.Va. 

Purity Dairy Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Reed, Anderson A., Wheeling, W.Va. 

Warwood Dairy, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Farmers Co-operative Dairy, Wheel- 
ing,,W. Va. 

Williams Dairy, Martins Ferry, O. 

' Home Dairy Co., Bellaire, Ohio. 
Cook Brothers, Bridgeport, Ohio. 
Liberty Dairy, Elm Grove, W. Va. 
A. D. Price, Bridgeport, Ohio. 
Kirsch, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Rodgers, Joe, Wheeling, W. Va. 

- If you are a member of the D.C. S. 
Co: and shipping to any of the above 
dealers, write immediately to the D. 
C. S. Co., and state whether you’ are 


FARM LOANS. enw? 


We have, ocak The Ohio-Pennsylvania Joint Stock Land Bank, ample funds to 
your agricultural needs in Ohio and Pennsylvania, on 33 year, 6% amortized first — 


details attendant upon the completion of your transaction. 


We extend, you our service from the time you make your application until you receive 


money. 


See us in person or write us regarding your needs. 


The Warren Guaranteed Mortgage Compa 


GEO. H. PLATT, Manager Farm Loan Department 


- little encouragement to your o 


McKees 


BB) RV 1 11 1 


You can 


going to stand by the organiza ic 


now may make you a good man 
lars in future months. — a 


Watch future issues for. state! 
of who are producers’ friends 
who. are not. : 


(| 


206-208 Main Street 
GREENVILLE, PENNA 


Bell Telephone 40 ~ 

- Established 1866 _ 

Four Floors of Merchandi 
Salesrooms > 

First Floor—General Dry Go 
Second Floor—Cloaks, Su 
Dresses, Ready-to-Wear, 
sets, Blouses, Sweaters, Wais 
Stylish Stout Coats, Suits 
Dresses for large ladie 
Third Floor—Rugs, Carpet 
Floor Coverings _ 
Bargain Basement Remn 
Special Uaderpeces Mere 
dise Bar 


Maal ill 


MUNTZ-WRIGHT co . 


Greenville, Pa. — 


Jobber of Milk Bottles 
Dairymen’s Supplie 


Go a little Further and Far 


GENERAL STORE 


104-106 Main St. - Green 


Do you read the ads? ~ 


ONTINUED resistance of var- 
ious milk buyers and in fact 
an ultimatum delivered by 
them at a reecnt meeting to 
the effect. they would not 
gn pooling contracts and deal with 
_ Dairy organization, appears to 
e reached the stage where a battle 
41 will result in an effort to de- 

ne who is to boss the dairy 


rr more than a year the D.C. S. 
as been conducting a campaign 
induce milk ~ -buyers to respect 
S as established by the D. C. S. 
and live up to other conditions 
‘organization advances as neces- 
yo to protect milk producers and 
ure a fair income for their labor 
capital invested. This campaign 
had some effect and there are 
bre buyers respecting the D. C. S. 
prices and conditions governing 
le of milk at this time than has 
‘existed heretofore. A few of 
h buyers have voluntarily  co- 
erated with the D. C. S. Co., but 
ently a large majority are only 
ie so because their producers 
heaten to discontinue shipments and 
ve. the buyers without an adequate 
oply of milk in event they fail to 
‘et the requirements of the dairy 
‘sanization. 


t has not been the desire of Presi- 
it Brenneman and the Board of Di- 
‘tors to enter into any strong arm 
ithods to bring about the co-opera- 
1 of milk buyers and all through 
t past year the policy has been one 
\more or less pleading to certain 
‘ties to respect the rights of milk 
ducers and co-operate in an ef- 
to make the dairy industry profit- 
je to all concerned, rather than to 
‘tinue operating along lines tended 
ithe long run to tear down rather 
‘n build up the dairy industry. Ap- 
ently this policy has run its course 
i has been of small result because 
average milk buyer who is not 
ling with the dairy organization is 
er of the crooked greedy type or 
(0) ) extrémely ignorant of the dairy 
istry problems as to make it im- 
sible to intelligently bargain with 
we How extremely ignorant and 
sh Some of these men are is -por- 
ved in statements often made by 
ie individual buyer who states that 
vants to co-operate with the dairy 
nization providing it will operate 
t conduct its business in the way 
bs to have it done. In other 
Is, if this particular milk dealer 
a Tun the dairy organization he 
la be a hearty co-operator. Now 
would be a fine thing for him, but 
about the dairy farmers who 
twice as long and twice-as hard 
where the milk 


eading, begging, and threatening 
| proved to be weapons: of too 


nany. ‘The situation + * now 
at either the dairy organiza- 
ist back up and lose much of 


Dairy Farmers 


the progress made or adopt methods 
which means. the elimination of one 
or the other. The elimination of the 
D.C Sa “Co: 
there would be too many producers 
of good judgment and too loyal to 


themselves and the dairy industry to 


entirely destroy the co-operative 
movement amongst them, but there is 
constantly the problem of securing 
sufficient co-operation from all of the 
milk producers to put across 
things which seem necessary to re- 
turn to producers all the benefits 
to which they are entitled. It is im- 
possible for the D. C. S. Co. to impose 
conditions upon milk buyers who co- 
operate that are not possible to im- 
pose upon milk dealers who do not 


. co-operate and therefore the produc- 


er who stands back and does not use 
his influence in the constructive work 
of the organization is creating a bar- 
rier to our progress. 

For the past several months the D. 
C. S. Co., has been requiring certain 
things of dealers co-operating with it 
that many other buyers have been 
able, to evade. This condition has 
surely not been the desire of the 
organization, but it had to adopt some 
strenuous measures to bring about 
better conditions for producers. Some 
of the buyers realized this and have 
been temporarily willing to go along 
on this basis and hoped for the dairy 
organization’s ability to clean up the 
markets 100 per cent. 


A few other dealers have gone 
along because they have had to do so 
and milk producers generally have 
been benefiting and receiving consid- 
erably higher—prices each month for 
their milk shipments. Possibly we 
can continue this through the sum- 
mer and because of the falling off in 
milk production, we might be able to 
carry through the fall and winter, but 
a warning is issued now that sooner 
or later trouble is headed unless more 
milk dealers are forced into the pool- 
ing plan. Next year’s milk prices will 
reflect the work of milk producers 
during the next six months and every 
producer who fails to refuse to supply 
a milk dealer who will not co-operate 
with the organization and the pooling 
system is throwing a monkey wrench 
into a delicate machine which will 
wreck his prices for-several months 
to come. The following is a revised 
list of milk dealers who are consid- 
ered up to this time as in good stand- 
ing by the Pool Accounting Depart- 
ment. This list has been corrected up 
to date and- hereafter once each 
month the Price Reporter will publish 
a similar list with proper corrections. 

Producers are asked to keep ac- 
quainted with this list for it is sub-’ 
ject to change by new additions and 
possibly some who are now in good 
standing will not be in another thirty 
days. 

Most of the trouble at this time 
surrounds Districts No. I and No. III 
which embrace the, Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling markets. In District No. II 


_ there has been excellent co-operation 


with but one or two exceptions, and 


_the dairy organization commends the 
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’ this district. 


is impossible because 


the: 


spirit generally shown by dealers in 
During the past month 
there has been some improvement in 
the Ashtabula situation and appar- 
ently this market is going to go along 
in a more satisfactory manner than 


has been customary in the past 
months. 
Dealers Who Co-operate 
District No. I° tags 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
Hermes-Grove Dairy Co., Pittsburgh. 
Harmony Creamery Co., Pittsburgh. 


Allegheny Dairy Co., N. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Albion Milk Co., Pittsburgh, Pa: 
Wm. Colteryahn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Charles Giger, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shadyside Milk Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hazel-Glenn Milk Co., Hazelwood, 
Penna. 


J. L. Concelman, S.S., Pittsburgh. 
Hast End Dairy Co., Wilkinsburg,Pa. 


Sewickley Sanitary Milk Co., Se- 
wickley, Pa. 


A. M. Bishoff Dairy Co., Braddock, 
Penna. 


Lewis & Fox, Braddock, Pa. 
Standard Dairy Co., Wilkinsburg. 
Clifford Stauffer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ed. Kircher, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
John A. Hubach, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. H. Rapp, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
District No. IL 
Isaly Dairy Co., Youngstown, O. 


Youngstown Sanitary Milk Co., 
Youngstown, O._. 


Henry Dieter, Youngstown, Ohio. : 
John Smith, Poland, O. 


Three 


Ohio Pure Milk Co., Youngstown, 0. 
C. C. Persing, Girard, O. 


W. R. Ruhlman & Son, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Madden & Hubbard, Niles, Ohio. 
Hall R. Magee, Warren, Ohio. 
Addicott & Faler, Warren, O. 
Trumbull Creamery Co., Warren, 0. 
J. W. Trube, Warren, O. 

J. A. Ratliff, Warren, O. 

Earl Waymire, Warren, O. 

Mealy & Marso, Girard, O. 
Crescent Dairy Co., Youngstown, 0. 
A. W. Dawson & Son, Youngstown. 
C. J. Wilson & Son, Niles, O. 
Highland Dairy, Warren, 0. 


District No. II 
United Dairy Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Cloverdale Dairy Co:, Wheeling, W. 
Va. 


Ohio Valley 
Ferry, O. 
August Henschel, Martins Ferry, 0. 
A. L..Sommers, Martins Ferry, 0. 
Leatherwood Dairy, Bridgeport, @. 


District No. IV 
H. HE. Wahl, Ashtabula,’O. 
M. V. Koykka, Ashtabula, O. 
L. R. Stroup, Ashtabula, O. 
Harbor Creamery Co., Ashtabula, @. 
Chas. J. Reynolds, Ashtabula, O. 


Finn Co-operative Milk Co., Ashta- 
bula, O. 


District No. V 


J. D. Biggins & Sons Co., Orange- 
ville Plant, Ohio. 


Carnation Milk Products Co., Saeg- 
ertown, Pa. 


Helvetia Milk Condensing Co., Min- 
erva, O. 


United Dairy Co., Barnesville, O. 
Reinhold Ice Cream Co., Oakmont, 


Dairy Co., Martine 


= Pa. 


District No. VI 

J. D. Biggins & Sons Co., Sharon, Pa, 

Reeher Bros. Dairy, Sharon, Pa. 
District No. VII 

Crockery City Ice & Ice Products 
Co., Hast Liverpool, O. « 


To the Farmer 


The services of this bank to the farmer satisfy, 


because it is based not only on complete facilities 


and ample resources, but because the officers 


are 


interested in the problems of the farmer and are 


anxious to help him. 


PEOPLES BANK 


Broadway and Haywood St: 
FARRELL, PA. 


Youngstown & Suburban Railway Company 


PASSENGER—FREIGHT—ELECTRIC PACKAGE 
—REACHES— 
North Lima, Columbiana, Leetonia 
—CONNECTIONS FOR— 
Salem, Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East Liverpool 
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The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in-~the general field of farm publications. 
Qur members are urged 
distinction. 
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A LIST OF COMMITTEES FOR THE 
ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETING 


Following is published a list of com- 
mittees to serve at the Advisory Coun- 
ceil meeting to be held Friday, June l, 
at Youngstown. These committees 
have been somewhat revised in an éf- 
fort to have full representation of 
each committee and it is urged of 
each member whose name appears up- 
on this list to be sure and be present 
for it facilitates the handling of busi- 
mess by the Advisory Council. when 
committees discuss and make reports 
on various subjects coming before the 
meeting. 

The Local Shippers’ Committee has 
been materially increased for this 
meeting in order to represent every 
Local organization whose members 
are concerned with the Pittsburgh 
market. There is no other one sub- 
ject which should have more consid- 
eration at this meeting’than that of 
organizing and securing the full sup- 
port of every milk producer supplying 
Pittsburgh and suburban markets. 
Most of the work of the D. C. S. Co., 
during the next few months will be 
centered around matters pertaining 
to the securing of control and hand- 
ling of milk directly shipped into 
Pittsburgh and the degree of success 
we have will have an important bear- 
ing upon the milk prices in the future. 


Resolution Committee 


V. W. Sheatsley, Paris Township. 
Dan H. Fargo, Ashtabula. 

W. H. Van Scyoc, Barnesville. 

J. V. Stevenson, Pan Handle. 

R. L. Biggins, Mecca. 


Advertising Committee 


P. C. Bauman, Dorset. 
Elmer R. Miller, “Jefferson. 
J. S. Patton, Hartstown. 
Geo. King, Newton Falls. 
Jos. Keyser, Palmer. 

| Condensory Committee 


J. E. Pilmer, Homeworth. 
D. G. Coon, Norrisville. 

CG. W. Brown, Jamestown. 
J. KE. Balliet, Saegertown. 
B. B. Lytle, Sandy Lake. 


to recognize this © 
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The First National Bank 
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Finance Committee 
M. S. Wilson, B. & O. No. 1. 
J. D. Rice, E. Liverpool. 
T. A, Fell, Kinsman. 
H. C. Beatty, Gustavus. 
J. Ard Cowden, Wabash. 
Co-operative Buying 
¥F. M. Andrus, Austinburg. 
A. G. Henry, Linesville. 
G. D. Hickernell, Saegertown. 
C. E. Clemens, N. Jackson. 
W.S. Crow, Andover. 
Local Organization Committee 
A. G. “Cobourn, Greenford. 2 
A. A. Barbe, Bristol. 4 
EK. H. Hays, Montour. 
G. L, Parke, Cortland. 
D. C.. James, Fowler. 
Legislative Committee ‘ 
Willis Rupert, New Waterford. 500 ™ 


B. W. Henderson, Denmark.. S 
Surplus Milk Committee ~ The F arrell Building Co. 4 


P. H. Doyle, Kinsman. 
EE. W. Nichols, Wheeling. 

J. A. Matchett, Montour, BROADWAY STREET PHONE 368 8 
F. EK. Piper, Ashtabula. ' y = 


Fred M. Thornton, Springboro. 


L, L. Mercer, Wheeling. . SPECIALS 

a4 Ae ee ; sc ane ti Slate Surfaced Roll Roofing... smsssssssseeseus 
Local Shippers 3-Ply Rubberoid Bama cee mip ‘s 

Ww. W. MeMillin, Moravia. 2-Ply Rah Po er On sesso seacceesscsasteetesectecesbetetteceeeear tea 40> 

Robt. H. Brush, Conneautville. 1-Ply. Rubberoid 213... porn cen ea $1.30 

Battie em eanites Mail order competition on all building materials 


T. G. Davis, B. & O. No. 2. 
Walter C. Lee, Pan Handle. 

- Howard Peffer, Conno. Valley. 
R. W. Beebe, Dicksonburg. 
J. P. White, Wabash. 
Thos. A. Hay, Bessemer. 
M. S. Wilson. B. & O. No. 1. 
Jos. C. Brittain, New Galilee. 
Geo. W. Dillaman, Norrisville. 
J. A. Humes, Butler Short Line. 


OLDEST 


First National Bank 


Pa. 


Short Story 
It was the hour of midnight. They Greenville a * 
were on a green expanse under a ° 
pale white light. ‘Kiss Me,” one of 
them said. But the other was heed- 
less. For they were a couple of bil- 
liard balls and the player had missed. 
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W. C, PETTIT, President 
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We have been alloted $1,000,000.00 to loan on farms for 5, 7 or 10 years at 5%. 
AMORTIZATION LOAN ON A GOVERNMENT PLAN at 6% either for 30 or 33 years, YOU JOIN NO LOS 
ASSOCIATION, are not required to buy stock and pay no loan commission. No appraisal fee over $15,00. M 
your application NOW with our nearest director, whose name is given below. Let us make your abstract. 
service. 


We can make you 


. 


I. F. HEAOOOK 

Stock Broker, Alliance, 

8. A. SPARROW 

Manager Telling-Belle Vernon Milk Plants, @eneral Merchant, Cherry Valley, : 


Burton, Ohio ‘e'} 

nee eo ek Farm Megr., ie Werte He j 
President The Farmers National Bank erve 
Canfield, Ohio Agency Con: Weeks ead on 
J. D. SAMPSON Soe 
Treasurer The~Citizens Banking Co., Ford Dealer, Orwell, Ohio — 
Rock Creek, Ohio : 


WwW. H. OROMWELL 
A. H. VanVALKENBURG County Commissioner Geauga Count 
President the First National Bank, mf a 


: ) Parkman, Ohio 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


Dr ee J. B. PRICE ~ 
Cashier The Second National Bank Real Estate Broker, Cortland, 
Ravenna, Ohio oO. E. STEVENS 


ee iz Maas General Merchant, West Farmington, Ohie 
residen ern \ Syd 
e Wes eserve J. J. QUIGLEY ; 


Agency Oo., Warren, Ohio 
WARREN THOMAS President The Farmers Supply 
Columbiana, Ohio _ 


Attorney, Law Firm, Thomas, Woodworth 
WESLEY MAHAN 


& Lee, “Warren, Ohio 
Live Stock Dealer, Bristolvil 


R. G. MAYHEW 


Mgr. The Mantua Farmers S ply 
_ Mantua, Ohio M 


A. N. LOOMIS 
President of the Jefferson Banking Oe., 
Jefierson, Ohio 
S. T. CAUFFIELD 
of The Bloomfield Banking Oo., 
North Bloomfield, Ohio 
B. A. RUSSELL « 
Asst. Secy., and Treas., Western Reserve 
Farm Agency OCo., North Bloomfield, Ohio 
D. A. AUSTIN 
Deputy Auditor Geauga County 
Chardon, Ohio 
oO. D. WILLIAMS 
Real Estate Broker, Spokane, O. 
HENRY HERBERT 
President of The First National Bank 
Newton Falls, Ohio = 
DON WILSON 
Real Estate Broker, Ravenna, 
H. BE. RICE | 
The Bloomfield Banking Oo., 
North Bloomfield, Ohio 
B. H. FRENOH 
V. P. The First National Bank, | 
Garrettsville, Ohio 
GEO. H. PLATT 
@. V. P. The Kinsman Banking Oo. 
» Kinsman, Ohio 


A. H. KENNEDY 
Real Estate Broker, Salem, Ohio 
JAY F. HATCH <i 


4 


Ohio 


Vie: 


Ohio Farm 


Treas. 


oO. B. WADE 
Thoroughbred Shorthorn Cattle Breeder, 
Orangeville, Ohio 
Bs E. H. STEWART 
. Real Estate Broker, Sharon, Pa. 


ferred Stock of this Company, now being offered. Full particulars mailed on request. 


STOCK SALESMAN WANTED for local territory, phone or write for appointment. “ 


The Western Reserve Mortgage & Abstract Comp 


201-2-3-4 SECOND NATIONAL BUILDING 


- 


4TABULA PRICES FOR APRIL 


2 average price of all classes sold 
vyhich is to be used as a basis for 
g shippers for milk delivered in- 
Ashtabula during the month of 
il is $2.90 per hundred for 3.5 
with a 5c butterfat differential. 


terfat Test PerCwt Per Gal. 


a3 ~ $2.80 $.234 
3.4 2.85 24 
38.5 2.90 1244 
3.6 2.95 125 
3.7 3.00 1254 
3.8 3.05 26 
3.9 3.10 .264 
4 3.15 27 
41 3.20 27h 
2 3.25 28 
4.3 3.30 283 | 
4.4 3.35 29 
4.5 3.40 295 
4.6 3.45 30 
4.7 3.50 308 
48 3.55 31 
49 3.60 312 
pai 3.65 32 
(25.1 3.70 324 
5.2 TG re A 8S 
58 3.80 334 
BA 3.85 34 
, a 3.90 343 


a PRICES FOR DISTRICT I 


8 for paying shippers for milk de- 
red into the Youngstown, Warren, 
's and Girard markets during the 
‘th of April is $2.75 per hundred 
3.5 milk with a 5c butterfat dif- 
intial. 


uerfat Price 


Butterfat Price 


est Test 
‘3.3 $2.65 4.4 $3.20 
3.4 2.70 45 3.25 
3.5 _ 2.75 4.6 3.30 
3.6 2.80 4.7 3.35 
3.7 2.85 4.8 3.40 
3.8 2.90 ~ 4.9 3.45 
3.9 2.95 5 3.50 
4 3.00 51 3.55 
4a 3.05 52° 3.60 
4.2 3.10 5.3 3.65 
43 3.15 5.4 3.70 
5.5 3.75 


TRICT VII PRICES FOR APRIL 


‘le average of all milk sold and the 
ig at which dealers will pay ship- 
/ for 3.5 milk delivered into East 
\rpool during the month of April 
3.19 per hundred pounds with a 
vutterfat differential. 


lerfat Price Butterfat Price 


est : Test 

3.3 $3.09 4.5 $3.69 
3.4 | 3.14 4.6 3.74 
iS2on «63.19 4.7 3.79 
36- 3.24 4.8 3.84 
3.7 3.29 4.9 3.89 
3.8 3.34 5 3,94 
(3.9 3.39 5.1 3.99 
4 3.44 Bez. 4.04 
4.1 3.49 5.3 4.09 
4.2 3.54 5.4 4.14 
4.3 3.59 5.5 4190S 
4.4 3.64 


\HEELING PRICES FOR APRIL 


"| 


“e average price of all classes 
| and which is to be used as a 
{3 for paying shippers for milk de- 
jed into the Wheeling market dur- 
athe month of April is $2.95 per 
jlred for 3.5 milk with a 5c butter- 
.ifferential. - 

lerfat Price Butterfat Price 

2st Test 

2.3 $2.85 
3.40 


5 $3.45 

6 3.50 

13.50 
8 3.60 

9 

1 

2 


3.65 
3.70 
3.75 


DAIRYMEN'’S PRICE REPORTER Five 


‘ mp 
4.1 3.25 5.3 3.85 
4.2 3.30 5.4 3.90 
4.3 3.35 5.5 3.95 
4.4 3.40 


PITTSBURGH PRICES FOR APRIL 


The average of all milk sold and 
the price at which dealers will pay 
shippers for 3.5 milk delivered during 
the- month of April is $2.50 per hun- 
dred pounds at country plants and 
$.273 per gallon for local shipments. 


Butterfat Country Direct 
Test Plant Shipped 
ace $2.40 $.264 
“3.4 2.45 27 
3.5 2.50 27k 
3.6 2.55 28 
sts 2.60 .28% 
3.8 2.65 29 
3.9 2.70 .298 
4 2.15 20 
4.1 2.80 .30% 
4.2 2.85 31 
4.3 2.90 313 
4.4. 2.95 32 
4.5 3.00 32% 
4.6 3.05 33 
4.7 3.10 33% 
4.8 3.15 34 
4.9 3.20 343 

‘ 5 3.25 35 
5.1 3.30 .353 
4 3.35 .36 
5.3 3.40 .36% 
5.4 3.45 coe 
5.5 3.50 B73 


“Tm certainly strong for you,” 
said the onion as the sweet ‘young ~ 
thing devoured it. 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 
Farrell . . Pa. 


dairymen and men engaged 
in general 
agriculture 


COME IN! 


100 Lbs. 


TY Raa 


PROTEIN 24% FA 
vinerag needed ih foe 0% 


CHAPIN & CO. 


Sool oly IND 


Ton nt mn nr em an en nn sn im ann ssn 1m 


» 
E0111 11 
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We Offer 


We offer and give to our depositors thirty 
times as much protection as the average Ohio 
bank gives, in the way of capital, pe and 
undivided profits. 


We offer and give to our depositors nearly 
three-quarters of a century of banking experi- 
ence covering the most stirring times of our 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
First National Bank 


Combined Resources 
Over Thirty-five Millions 
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YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


t 
gets ’s history. ; 
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Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 


UNICORN 


@There is actual truth in 
the statement: “Unicorn- 
fed cows pay the largest 
net profit.” A trial costs 
little and will prove much. 


More Milk Every Day — For More Days 


oC wiokeumner CHAPIN © COMPANY. °?’s2;25 


~ 


DAIRYMEN’ 8g PRIOE REPORTER 


3 High Spots of Pres. Brenneman’: Ss Work 


‘ 

JONDAY evening, May qT, Mr. 
Brenneman attended a meet- 
ing of milk producers at 
‘Conneaut Lake, Pa. the 
dairymen turning out in 
geod numbers and with very much 
enthusiasm. They realized that they 
ewed to their fellow dairymen the 
support of the producers in that sec- 
téon. 


Tuesday morning, Mr. Brenneman 
arrived at the office very much pleas- 
ed and during the forenoon seemed 
very cheerful. In the afternoon the 
Board of Directors attended a confer- 
~ @mce with the buyers to determine as 
mear as possible what percentage of 
those who had up to this time failed 
te co-operate, or in other words pay 
the market price for milk that has 
been determined from time to time in 
the price conferences, would now ful- 
fil the agreement entered into at the 
price conference Saturday, Apr. 28, at 
which time the settlement was made 
with the understanding that milk 
bought through the D. C. S. Co. should 
be paid for according to the settle- 
‘ment. 


In the beginning of the meeting 
there seemed to bea good spirit among 
the majority of buyers who had failed 
te co-operate and when finally these 
fellows were asked what their atti- 
tude was going to be, they asked for 
a few minutes recess that they might 
discuss the situation and when they 
came back to deliver their answer it 
showed very clearly that they had 
béen sidetracked by the decision_ of 
practically one buyer. This man is 
plainly known to the D. C. S. Co. and 
has been very detrimental to organi- 
zation ever since 1907. This brings 
the D. C. S. Co. up to the point where 
the solving of this trouble is entirely 
up to the producers. We probably 
should go a step further and say that 
it is entirely up to the dairymen 
shipping milk into the suburban 
markets of Pittsburgh more than 
those _shipping directly into Pitts- 
burgh, but with these two groups re- 
mains the success or failure to bring 
these buyers into line. It was plainly 
to be seen in this meeting that these 


very fellows know that if the produc- 


ers are loyal to their organization 
they can no longer hold oui. It was 
also proven by their own statements 
that there is no reason for this atti- 
tude except that so long as shippers 
continue to support them and allow 
them to put the extra profits into their 
ewn bank accounts they are going to 
continue to stay out. 
will not permit at this time to explain 
as carefully as should be done but if 
the producers have followed the 
‘articles in the Price Reporter during 
the last two months they will quickly 
see that the propaganda which has 
been spread by these unscrupulous 
fellows stating that “this money—goes 
to the larger buyers” is absolutely 
false. The money that these buyers 
have failed to pay which is a very 
large sum to date, belongs to the 
dairymen and when this money can 
be collected each and every dairyman 
shipping on to these different markets 
will receive his portion of the money. 


Therefore it is up to each dairyman 
to notify the office of the D. C. S. Go. 


a 


¥ 


Time and space — 


at once that their milk is bonslawed to 
their organization and that any buy- 
ers receiving that milk must pay the 
market price. The D. C. S. Co. has 
been patient and today is in position 
that no matter who the buyer may be, 
if he is unwilling to pay the market 
price no shipper need lose one day’s 
milk because we have a market for all 
of their milk, but please bear In mind 
that few transfers will be made—be- 
cause these fellows are only running 
a bluff. We have been following this 
closely until it stands out clearly that 
it is only a bluff and whenever you 
convince them that you are loyal to 


your organization the troubles are 


over. 


Wednesday Brings Forth Something 
of a Change 


On Wednesday morning Mr. Quack- 
enbush of the Dairy Council, came 
into the office and with the help of 
the Board of Directors urged Mr. 
Brenneman to break loose from the 
unpleasant work of the day before 
and plan to attend the social at Dor- 
set, Ohio, comprising the patrons of 
the various Locals selling milk at the 
Dorset plant. This social.was a 
marked success, a good example of 
what true co-operation will do for any 
community. 


Thursday morning—Mr. Brenneman 
attended a conference at Canton, Ohio, 
with representatives of the Canton, 
Akron, and Cleveland Districts trying 
to work out some policy for the bet- 
terment of conditions for producers 
in that part of our territory. 


Thursday evening—He spent anoth- 
er pleasant evening attending the An= 
nual Banquet of the producers at Hast 
Liverpool, Ohio. There were present 
at this meeting Mr. E. D. Waid of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, C. S. 
Detwiler of the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council, and Miss Jane EH. Davis 
of the D. C. 8. Co. office force. Mr. 
Waid gave an explanation of the or- 
ganization work done through the 
central and western part of Ohio of 
which we will give a more detailed 
explanation in the next issue. It 
surely was not only interesting and 
instructive, but showed clearly that 
we are fast reaching the time when 
dairymen will be absolutely free from 
the censure of not being able to work 
co-operatively or in any way protect 
their own business. This was espe- 
cially beneficial to Hast Liverpool be- 
cause the supply of milk for this 
market is borne from near the border 
line of some of the territory that up 
to the time of Mr. Waid’s getting into 


this work was entirely unorganized — 


and had no respect for their neighbor 
dairymen who had spent much time 
and patience in trying to better their 
market conditions. - 

Mr. Detwiler surely gave a very 
clear 
Council work which showed plainly 
the difference in attitude of the con- 


sumer today from the attitude that 


existed at the time Dairy Council 
work was started in the. Pittsburgh 
District. 

Friday seemed to be an unlucky 
day. The buyers who had attended 
the meeting on Tuesday seemingly 
had become quite uneasy for fear of 


- what might happen and yet because 


ie Pe 
2 


-cut explanation of the Dairy 


of what seemed to be Jonepad action 
they were unwilling to promise their 
support: A large portion of the day 
was spent answering the telephone 
until towards night the office help 
noticed that Mr. Brenneman’s pa- 
tience was entirely exhausted. For 
the balance of the day everyone walk- 
ed on their tiptoes wondering what 
might happen. It‘ was expected he 
would leave the city, but he suddenly 


changed his mind and said this prob- 


lem must be solved and after the 
Office help quit for the day he seem- 
ingly spent his evening in planning 
his schedule to visit as many Locals 
as possible during the remainder of 
May, and the result was he came into 


the office Saturday morning fully de- ~ 


termined that he or the office would 
spend very little time in discussing 
these matters with any buyers from 
this time on, stating that there was 
only one solution and that was to take~ 
our troubles to the boys back home. 
Therefore, he is starting Monday 
evening and has decided not to miss 
one evening during the month of May 
but will be prepared to bring to the 
Advisory Council at the June meeting 
a complete record of the standing of 
the stockholders of the D. C. S. Co. — 


@~eeeoe 


Then you will need a cool head to balance it f 
The average person wants to be a good fellow. — 3 
The good fellow often spends beyond his income. 
Did you ever see a good fellow that wasn’t warm, 
This kind of a fellow has plenty of friends. 
There is one friend he knows very - little’ ab 


his money friend. 


4 Money deposited in The Buckeye Savings & Lo 
pany of Bellaire, is a friend when in need. 


Make The Buckeye your best friend. 
Your money is safe and 5% is sure. 


Resources Over 


$6,000,000.00 
Bellaire, Ohio 


— 


Ce 
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“Hotel Wheeli 


FAMILY ‘HOTEL ; 
Under New Management. 
Running Water in All Roo: 
“POTTS BROS. . 


Last of Victory Bon 
Payable May 20th 


as interest ceases Ma 
even if you still hold t 


But be sure that the 
is as safely invested. I 
investors look not to h 


Warren, O. 


- 


* 


Bell Phone 95 


The BEAVER PRINTING COMI 


The National Printers 


PRINTERS, RULERS 
and BOOK-BINDERS- 


f 


pa 


as follows: 
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Notice of Stockholders’ Meeting 


All stockholders of the Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales 
Company are hereby notified the annual stockholders’ meeting 
will. be held on Saturday, June 9th at the respective place of 
local organizations as provided by the By-Laws which reads 


The annual meeting of stockholders shall be held on the 2nd Sat- 
urday of June in each year at the regular place of meeting of the re- 
spective Local branches at 8:00 P. M., when they shall vote by ballot 
. for Directors for the ensuing year. 
duplicate by Tellers appointed by the respective Local Branches, one 
copy to be-retained by the Local, the other properly certified by the 
President and Secretary of the Local to be returned to the Secretary 
‘of the Board of Directors who shall meet with the Tellers appointed 
by the Advisory Council on fourth Saturday of June at the principal 
office of the Company, when the entire vote shall be counted and the 
‘ persons receiving the highest number of votes shall be declared elect- 
is ed Directors for the ensuing year. 


DAIRYMEN’S 


The vote shall be recorded in 


28 W. Boardman St. 


FARMS! 


can give easy terms if desired. 


Full line of typewriters, all makes from $25 up. Agents for Oliver 
and Remington Portable. Supplies for all machines. 


We repair all makes. 


YOUNGSTOWN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
Main 889 


Youngstown, Ohio 


(V1 11 WR 


FARMS! 


We have good farms, both small and large, in four different counties in Ohio, and some 
fine places in Crawford and Mercer Counties, Pa. 
See our choice selection before buying. TAYLOR & 
BURKHOLDER, 412 Home Savings & Loan Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. 


$8} |S 1 RT RB 


FARMS! 


Our prices are very reasonable and 


Pom 50 081 


PRICE 


REPORTER 


Seven 


Live Stock Wanted 


We purchase all kinds of fat livestock at prevailing 
market prices delivered at our plant. 


Why not try our famous brand of Wickliffe Meat 


Products? 


The Youngstown Packing. & Provision Co. 


Telephone: 
1540 South Avenue 


1868 


Bell, Main 405; Auto., 5191 


Youngstown, Ohio 


1922 


Dana’s Musical Institute 


WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World 


Fifty-fourth Year 


Summer Term Opens June 18, 1923 


For Information and Registration Blanks, Address: 


LYNN B. DANA, President 


Support these merchants, who actively support Belmont County dairy farm. 


ers in efforts to build up and maintain a profitable industry. 


THE BEST SERVICE 


—At— 


Eddy Restaurant 
116 West Main Street 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO 


New and Up-to-Date 


‘Smith Lumber Co. 


‘Main Office and Yard No. 1, 
| = Barnesville, O. 


it 
| 


| 


_ Best Service 


1 


z _ BARNESVILLE, 


Yard No. 2, Belmont, O. 


Everything for Building 


~ See Our Trucks Everywhere 


~ 


Fair Prices 


Give Jewelry-- 
the gift that lasts 


- Whether it’s a Birthday, Anniversary, 
- Wedding or what the occasion may be 
GIVE JEWELRY. A visit thru our 
store will turn your gift problems to 
a joy and a pleasure. 


_H. B. ARMSTRONG 


a Jeweler—Optician 


OHIO 


x poe Watch and Jewelry Repairing a 
: Specialty | 


W. F. SMITH, President 
J. W. WATT, Vice President . 
A. W. LAUGHLIN, Cashier 


The Dollar Savings Bank 


of Barnesville, Ohio 
Subscribed Stock, $50,000.00 


Pays Interest on Deposits and +»Con- 
ducts a General Savings 
Bank Business 
———— sss 
Distributor Prest-O-Lite Everything 
Storage Battery Electrical 
Batteries Repaired, Recharged, 
Rebuilt—Any Make 


E. C. Stewart 


The Electric Shop 
Barnesville, Dhio 


Expert Battery Man at Shop 


168 Main St. Phone 322 


Damsel Ice Cream Co. 
Established 1850 


QUALITY BRAND 
ICE CREAM 


A taste will make you wish 
for more 


Barnesville, 


Ohio | 


dé 
Dry Goods Linoleums 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Rugs 
Ready-to-Wear Carpets 
Girls’ Ready-to-Wear 
BRADFIELD’S 
Established 1841 
Over 80 years of successful 
service to the people of 
Barnesville and community 
Men’s Clothing Curtains 
Boys’ Clothing Luggage 


Sonora Phonographs 
Electric Cleaners 


Men’s and Boys’ 
Furnishings 


Factory Sites, City and 
Farm Property 


A.J.WEST 


~ REAL ESTATE DEALER 


(Notary Public in Office) 
Phone 417 Barnesville, Ohio 
Office—109 W. Main St., over Peoples 

Building & Loan Co. 


Representing the EH. A. Strout Farm 
Agency, Largest in the World. Our 
special is Belmont County dairy 
farms, equipped. 


——————————— EEE 

“Tf we work upon marble, it will 
perish; if we work upon brass, time 
will efface it; if we rear temples, 
they will crumble into dust; but if 
we work upon immortal souls, if we 


imbue them with principles, with the. 


just fear of God and love of fellow- 
Men, we engrave on those _ tablets 
something which brightens all eter- 
nity.”—Daniel Webster. 


The noblest question in the world 
is: What good may I do in 
Franklin. 


it?— 


“The Old Reliable” 


State Bank 
& Trust Co. 


ELM GROVH, W. VA. 


Banking, Real Estate and 
Insurance 


Resources $1,800,000.00 


1912, 
Dairymen’s Reporter, published 
semi-monthly at Greenville, Pa., for April 
1, 1923 

State of Pennsylvania } gg: 

County of Allegheny 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Earl A. White, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Managing Editor of the Dairy- 
men's Price Reporter, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulation, printed on 
the reverse of this form to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Publisher, The Dairymen’s 
Sales Co., Youngstown, 


Editor, Earl A. White, 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Managing Editor, Earl A. White, 
Nixon Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Business Managers, None. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 cl cent or more of the total amount of 
stock. 


The Dairymen’s 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


8. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state). 


None, 
(Signed) EARL A. WHITE, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
17th day of April, 1923. 
(Signed) NELLIE B. McPOLAND 


Co-operative 
509 Nixon Build- 


509 


Co-operative Sales Co., 


— 


Eight 


COUNTRY PLANT STANDINGS FOR 
THE MONTH OF APRIL 


The following list shows grading of 
milk at receiving stations based on 
the sediment test and the order in 
which each plant stands. Nutwood 
receives first place among the Rieck- 
McJunkin Dairy plants, Andover 
among the Hermes-Groves plants and 
North Bristol among the Harmony 
Creamery plants. _ 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 


1. Nutwood. 

2. Westford. "ae 

3. Linesville. z 

4. Jamestown. 

5. Cortland. 

6. Jefferson. 

7. Farmdale. 

8. Footville. 

9. Stanhope. ? 

10. Dorset. 

11. Sprinboro. 

12. Mesopotamia. 

13. Simons. 

14, Palmer. 
15. Rock Creek. 

16. Rome. 

17. Windsor. 

18. Austinburg. “ 
19. City Plant. 

20. Espyville, Lockwood. 


Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 

1. Andover. 
2. East Orwell. 
3. City Plant. 

Harmony Creamery Co. 
North Bristol. 
W. Farmington. 
Newton Falls. 
Bloomfield. 
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DAIRYMEN’ 8 PRICE REPORTER 


STORAGE OIL ee 


-Rehm’s Garage 


REPAIR SHOP 
Phone 143-J 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


Money To Loan 
On Farms 


Government loans are best. Five 
to forty years. Easy payments 
—only $65.00 to $72.28 per year 
per $1,000.00, principal and in- 
terest. No commission. Inves- 
tigation welcomed. 


Jefferson National Farm 


Loan Association 
O. R. Barnes, Secy.-Treas. 
JEFFERSON, O. 


Reliable Seeds 


We carry a complete line of 
seeds at all times 


GARDEN SEEDS 
FLOWER SEEDS 
GRASS SEEDS 


Grown by the most reliable 
growers in the country. 


FRED R. MOODY 
120 West Boardman Street 
YOUNGSTOWN, O 


Mail orders have our careful 
attention. zB 
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WASHING See 


Cor. 10th & Market Sts. 
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WITH 
A 
LADD 
COOLER 


The Ladd Coolers 
within two degrees of your cool- 
ing water at the capacities shown 
below. By their use milk will 
keep from 24 to 48 hours longer. 


The coolers are designed to sus- — 
pend from a wall. 
down the outside. 
ters at the bottom and flows on 
thru the inside and out the top, 
giving very efficient oe : : 


Buy Your Separator , 
From the D.C.S. Co: 


— 


Members of the dairy organiza-_ 
‘tion can buy a Renfrew Cream 
Separator thru our office at a 
considerable savi. (to them- 
selves. ao ae 


x 


In these days when markets for 


fluid milk are uncertain at_prof-— 
ae 
producers -who’ & 


(R11 01 VR RR 1 ee et TO 


itable prices, 
own separators are not only 
playing but 
greatly increasing bargainin 
powers of their co-operativ 


safe are also 


sales company. 


The Separator that is easy to turn 


The Renfrew Cream Separator has a reputation as the easies 
running Separator on the market; in fact, the weight of the handl 
will start the gearing. This is because of the simplified gearing 
chain-drive, and self-oiling system which reduces friction and wear 
and tear on all moving parts. W— 


Write for catalog and prices 


The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


509 Nixon Bldg. Pittsburgh, Penn: 


SRSA ITD TIO CE 


will cool 


The milk flows 
The water en-- 


a » . 
= LADD FARM TUBULAR COOLER is LADD CORRUGATED 
q Size Capacity Price Size Capacity Price - COOLER 
as i 250 ats‘ per hour...i $54.50 3. 450 qts per hour:........ Pi 000 Be meine Capacity 
2 350-qts per: hours. ss $63.00 4 550’ qts per hours... $80.00 : ‘Zz 
: Buill do Bled isePodt Ae eee By No. 1 , 45 gallon per howr.22 os 
eG Write for Cireular Describing These Coolers = No. 2 55 gallon per hour. enn 
x No. 3 65 gallon per howre.icccccccccicceeee 
a J OH N W, ; A D D GC: oO. No. 4 80 gallon per hour..iccccceeene ies 
Built to Stand 30 pounds Water Pressu 
EE DETROIT COLUMBUS CLEVELAND 
eee 


~ 


TITH so many old friends and 
faces before me—identified 
as they are, and as I have 
} been in dairying, in the mar- 
ating of milk and in the educational 
ork incident to the greater value and 
‘se of dairy products as food, I cer- 
nly feel very much at home. 


AS Secretary of.Agriculture, how- 
yer, I must give my attention not 
aly to the dairy industry of Pennsyl- 
ania but to the whole agriculture of 
jhe State. ; 

| Many varied subjects pertaining to 
‘griculture come before me every day, 
d must be given attention. The 
avages of the Angoumois Moth in 
‘heat, the Japanese Beetle, and other 
‘lant pests. The eradication of tuber- 
valosis in cattle and poultry, cholera 
‘ ogs, the enemies of the fruit 
Tower, the potato wart eradication 
fag nt samples of the nature of sub- 
s that the Secretary of Agriculture 
called upon for attention. 


he welfare of the dairy industry, 
Marketing problems generally, the en- 
oreement of regulatory measures in 
lonnection with food and dairy pro- 
juets, are other features of the Dept. 
york. / 
' Pennsylvania has for many years 
seld an important place in dairy de- 
‘elopment of our country. In Penn- 
'ylvania there are approximately 21 
lows, including heifers two years old 
ind over, for each 100 acres of pas- 
‘ure. 

State Stands Fourth in Milk 
| Production. 
’ In 1920, Pennsylvania stood fourth 
m milk produced in the United States 
with an output of 421,631,355 gallons. 
a 1922 the milk produced on Penn- 
iylvania farms aggregated 410,422,700 
sallons, while the approximate total 
value of dairy production, excluding 
nilk and cream consumed as such on 


Da i ae 


che farms: where produced, was $82,- 


£82,000. 
| The amount of butter made on the 
‘arms in 1922 was 34,442,477 pounds, 


which at an average price of $.48 — 


aggregated $16,496,400. 

' Phe mere production ‘of this great 
amount. of dairy products is, however, 
not the most important item in the 
welfare of the dairy industry. 

’ Without proper marketing methods 
and without adequate. consumption 
‘this great production would, be of 
little value to the producer: 

Our co-operative organizations in 
‘Pennsylvania have been the outgrowth 
of hard, conscientious, consistent 
work and through them have grown 
our educational . organizations, the 
‘Dairy Councils. The work in the 
Pittsburgh District of such men as my 
'good friends Wise, Brenneman, Place 
and Dr. Clyde L. King, speak volumes 
for the success, ‘not only of your far- 
| mers’. organization, and they with the 
‘assistance of such co-operators as Mr. 
Bailey and representatives of.the con- 
suming public, have made the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council the suc- 
| cess that it is. 
| In this connection I must not over- 

look the work of your Secretary, Mr. 
} Quackenbush, and his Director of Field 
Wagk, Mr. Detwiler, although I might 
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be pardoned for adding that these 
gentlemen graduated from what I 


term our own Philadelphia Inter- 
State Dairy Council. 
The outstanding feature in the 


dairy industry during the past three 


years has been the work of these vari- > 


ous Dairy Councils. 


The educational work, in which 
these various Councils are engaged 
was originally developed by the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, of which M. D. 
Munn is president. 


The first city to put on a full time 
Dairy Council campaign was Phila- 
delphia. 

At the beginning our _ operations 
were limited, but we have grown 
rapidly. At this time the Philadelphia 


Inter-State Dairy Council carries 30> 


employes on its rolls. Five in the 
Quality Control Department, educat- 
ing farmers in better production 
methods. Nine in the Nutritional De- 
partment, ten in the Dramatic De- 
partment, two in-the Publicity, and 
five in the office department. Our 
budget in 1921 amounted to about 
$110,000. The Dramatic Department 
carried the message of dairy products 
for health to over 90,000 people in 
1921. 

The Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy 
Council has co-operated and _  estab- 
lished milk service in considerably 
over half the Philadelphia schools. 
The same servic@ has been extended 
to Camden, N. J., Harrisburg, Pa., 
and Wilmingion, Del., schools. 


We are now operating on an ex- 


Quality Paints 


At Money-Saving Prices 


INLAND LEAD CO.’S GUAR- 
ANTEED HOUSE PAINT 
24 COLORS 


Including outside white, $2.50 
per gallon; barn paint, red, yel- 
low, and gray, $1.75 per gallon. 
Certain-Teed Varnish Stain and 
Ground Color, $3.00 per gallon. 


~Moser’s Paint Store 


1101 West Rayen Ave. 
Bell Main 1209 Auto. 6609 


Notice to Wagon and 
Buggy Owners 


We have a fine line of buggy wheels 
and light wagon wheels, axles, springs, 
fifth wheels and irons of all kinds for 
buggies and wagons. Shafts, both heavy 
and light, buggy bodies, cushion 
springs at reasonable prices. Two sec- 
ond-hand vans, one heavy truck wagon, 
one closed cab for two ton Master 
Truck. We also build special truck 
bodies of all kinds. We cut dewn solid 
truck wheels to pneumatics, can fur- 
nish all kinds.of new truck wheels. 
Buggys and wagons repaired and 
painted. Springs for 2 to 5 ton trucks 
at very low prices. 

Give us a call when in town and see 
for yourself. Can furnish and put on 
rubber buggy tires. 


Kuhns Carriage Co. 


554 Hilker St. Youngstown, O. 
Near Oakhill Cemetery >. 


tended scale in the following cities in 
the Philadelphia Milk Shed, Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia suburbs, Lan- 
caster, Harrisburg, Reading, Chester, 
Pa., in Camden and Trenton, New Jer- 
sey and in Wilmington and Dover, 
Delaware. 


Increase Milk Consumption 20% 
And what has been the value.of this 
intensive educational program? While 


the greater use of milk cannot be 
accurately estimated in volume, in 
many localities it has been definitely 


yl id 
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P. Willits, Pennsylvania Secretary of Agriculture, Addresses 
Annual Meeting of Pittsburgh Dairy Council 


ghown that fully twenty per cent-more 
milk is consumed in Philadelphia than 
was the case two years ago, while 
Health and Nutritional authorities in- 
form us that the health and mental 
activity of the children in schools 
where milk has been introduced, 
shows a great improvement. 


This great educational work in the 
value of dairy products in the health 
and welfare of.the nation is growing— 
and it is not going to be confined to 
the United States. England is already 
showing great interest in this work— 


Farm Loans 


When you think of FARM LOANS think of us. 


We make Farm Loans at 5 to 7 per cent interest, 
per annum, running for a period of one to forty yrs. | 


Consult us for further details. 


C. I. PONTIUS, Sec’y-Treas. 


151% S. Park Ave. 


Warren, Ohio 


ILGENFRITZ DISCOVERS 


“MURJO” 


=> 


Dear Sir:— 


Alliance, Ohio, 6/10/21. 


I have zsed “MURJO” since early Spring, and must say it does 


all it says it will do. 


I can truthfully say it is the he Ms Hair Tonic I have ever used 


in my Parlors. 


To whom it may concern:— 


Mrs. Kauffman, 
Beauty Parlors, Alliance, O. 


Kent, Ohio, 2/8/22. 


I have used two bottles of MURJO with gratifying results, and 
freely recommend it as a hair restorer. 


‘~ W.H. Jacobs, M. D. 


The original copies of these testimonials have been sub- 
mitted to the Dairymen’s Price Reporter. 


“ his is but one of hundreds of testimonials received daily 


by this company. 


‘“MURJO’’ deserves your attention if you have Dandruff, 
Falling Hair, Itchy Scalp, Eczema, or if you are bald. 


75¢ brings a two months’ treatment to your home prepaid. 


The Scalp Germicide Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


' 
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and that brings me to another matter 
of which I wish to speak. 

The World’s Dairy Congress, a 
gathering of delegates from many 
countries all over the world, is to be 
held in this country next October. All 


phases of the dairy industry will be 


discussed at this gathering. The 
greatest minds in» the dairy industry 
will take part. 

The initial meetings will be held in 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 2nd and 8rd. 


_On Oct. 4th, through the invitation of 


the Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy 
Council, the World’s Dairy Congress 
will spend the day in Philadelphia, 
when a very full and complete demon- 
stration of Dairy Council activities 
will be made. Motion picture films 
will be shown. Health plays and talks 
will be given. Trips will be made to 
dairy farms in the surrounding terri- 


tory, While in the evening a banquet* 


will be held at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. 

The Congress will then proceed to 
Syracuse, New York, attending the 


National Dairy Show where the con- - 


cluding sessions of the Congress will 
be held. 

As a matter of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the World’s Dairy Congress 
Association, I wish to extend to you 
all—producers, distributors and con- 
sumers—a hearty invitation to be 
present, not only at the Dairy Council 
demonstration in Philadelphia, but 


_also such other sessions of the Con- 


gress as you may wish to attend. 
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PERILS ‘OF THE STRAPHANGER 


I was not only embarrassed but al- 
most annihilated. The street car 
swung sharply around the S shaped 
curve. 
preservation is our first instinct, I 
grabbed at the first thing with which 
my hand came in contact. It happen- 
ed to be the neck-tie of a smartly 
dressed young man seated in front of 
me. Unfortunately, the tie was not 
anchored. It was one of those affairs 
that fasten to the collar button. 
tie came off. The car lurched the 
other way, and I was thrown 'back- 
ward, across the aisle, into the lap of 
a stout woman, still clutching the tie 
wildly in midair, amid the Bs 
Shrieks of the spectators. 


[CHOP ae 


When in Youngstown 
Eat at the 


NEW CHINA 


Noon Lunches 55¢ and 65c 
Opposite Dollar Bank Building 
Good Orchestra Music 
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Don’t Divorce Your Wife--- BOGOR ras: 
EAT AT JIM’S 


Everything home cooked. 
Open day and night. 


J. B: ANGELIS 
17 10th St. Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Mathews Cut-Rate MedicineStore 


Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 


“ALWAYS rcs LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE PARK THEATRE 


129 West Sixth St. 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


you wish to sell or trade? 
fied column, 
to be accompanied by cash. 


FOR SALE 


Have you any live stock, machinery, household goods, ete., that 
If so, take advantage of our classi- 
Rates 8 cents a line, orders for hy, than $1.00 


eg 
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Box 1 


Youn estown, Ohio 


a 


JN SALES 


-. Ifyou are going to have an auction this spring, advertise 
it in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter. Remember it has a large 
circulation among the farmers, just the ones you wish to reach. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Box 1, Youngstown, Ohio 
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I was standing, and-as self-— 


The . 


THIRTEEN THINGS TO REMEMBER 


diel 


The Obligation of Duty. ~ 
The Wisdom of Economy. 
The Virtue of Patience. 3 
The Improvement of Talent. 
The Joy of Originating. a 

The Thirteenth Is - 

The Partnership you will have 
the Divine Plan if you execut 
other twelve—Dr. Wilbur L. Wr: 


The Value of Time. A 
The Success of Perseverance. 
The Pleasure of Working. 
The Dignity. of Simplicity.. - =. -~ 
The Worth of Character. 
The Power of Kindness. 
The Influence of Example. 


me Pets. 
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It’s what you get—not what you pay that counts in silo buying. 
Before you invest a penny in a silo be sure you investigate the’ 


TECKTONIUS~ 


“Best Silo on Earth” 


‘METHOD 


of Silo Building 


No other silo offers you the exclusive air- tight TECKTONIUS 
door that locks at all four corners. No other silo gives you the 
wonderful advantages of the TECKTONIUS automatic ad- 
justing hoop fasteners and TECKTONIUS super cable and 
base stave anchorage system that keep silo tight and rigid. — 


Buy your stave stock here at a fair price. Follow the simple 
TECKTONIUS working plans and get a rigid, air-tight silo 
that wili last for years. Backed by a 5- -year guarantee. ~ 


The Western Reserve Lumber Co. 
LUMBER DEALERS _ 


MILL AND YARDS: 
Niles, O. Girard, O. 


Warren, O. 


ae ee 
Newton Falls, 0. 


THE HIGH PRICE OF CONTEN TMENT 


Nothing costs more in this world than contentment, becau 
have to pay for it in the most precious coin. We have to pay for i , In 
self-denial, self-discipline, will power and system. A SAVINGS 
COUNT is the greatest help toward Baines the price of conten nt 
easy to pay. ; 


DOLLAR SAVINGS & TRUST co 
; WHEELING, Wie VRS 
Largest Bank in State : ; 


HOME FOR SAVINGS” 
Banking By is a RE oe Sent-on Aedes 


FISHERMAN’S SOLILOQUY 


When the sun in shining brightly, 
And the gentle breezes blow, 
Then I hear the creek a callin’ 
But I have to tell her ‘No.’ 


‘When the office feels al Istuffy 

And the law books dull and drear, 
Then I think of the old canyon 
With its water crystal clear. 


Then I see the trout a jumpin’ 

In that hole beneath the fall— 
! This desk is sure some 
prison! 

ordy! But that creek does call! 


But of course I do not heed it, 
siness first always my code. 
ck I turn to dusty text-books, 
jut I see the old cree kroad.” 


— 


At 3:30 a client came and found 
$8 notice on the door: 

ut of Town All Day on Business, 
ack Tomorrow, About Four.” 


~ 


T0 MAKE BUTTER ON THE 
FARM 


~ 


m the present generation of 
e-aged men were boys, butter 
farm product almost altogether, 
was shipped to the large markets 
other farm products. With the 
wth of the creamery system, how- 
farmers have come to dispose of 
'cream through this channel, and 
butter has fallen off very largely. 

1899 over a billion pounds of but- 
Tr were made on the farm; 20 years 
ter, only 700,000,000 pounds; and the 
Tm butter of today is consumed 
rgely at home or in near-by towns. 
Nevertheless, a considerable part of 
.e butter of the country is still made 
1 farms, and to aid in the production 
‘a good product, the Dairy Division 
' the United States Department of 
pricuiture has issued Farmers’ 
ulletin 876, Making Butter on the 
arm. This bulletin first appeared 
‘veral years ago; it was later re- 
sed; and the demand for it was such 
at it became exhausted. A reprint 
is just come out, copies of which 
ay be obtained by application to the 
spartment at Washington, D. C. 
The bulletin discusses the quality 
id preparation of the cream, the pro- 
ss of churning, and how to over- 
me the difficulties which arise in 
iat process. Packages for market, 
1d how to pack the butter for storing 
‘e also taken up. 
juipment is listed, and a plan is 
ven for a conveniently arranged 
uiry house, which is a highly desir- 
Mle thing in carrying on the manu- 
cture of farm butter. 


Eid _ A BUILDER’S CREED 


More faith in ourselves we need: 
More faith in the other man; 
More faith in the friendly deed; 
More faith in the helping hand; 
More faith in our nation’s glory; 
More faith in the men who lead: 
More faith in love’s old story— 
Let’s take that for our creed! 

ss —Bob Rice, Elyria, Ohio. 


tage 


“At times,” said the girl, “you seem 
be manly enough, and then at 
her times you’re absurdly  effemi- 
ite. Why on earth is it?” 
“Er-ah-heredity,” he answered. 
“Heredity?” 
wy. 
You see 


half my. ancestors 


The necessary 


nen and the other half were © 
‘ Peffer, J Warner. 


on 


THE JOB 


Whether the job be large or small, 


Splendid or poorly paid; 
Whether you come at another’s call 
Master or not of your trade; 
Merchant, mechanic, stenographer, 
clerk, 
Laborer, salesman, “tell— 
If the work’s worth doing—at all 
worth doing— 
It’s worth doing well! 


Whether the hours be short or long, 
Lowly or not the work; 

Whether you’re ruled by task or gong, 
Boss of the job or clerk;. 

Whether you labor with joy or await 
Clang of the quitting bell; 

If the work’s- worthdoing—at 

worth doing— 

It’s worth doing well! 


all 


Whether the job is large or small, — 
If it’s the task for you, 
Get in your stride, or quit it all, 
Struggle and strive to do! 
Honest! Be square! Be not slipshod 
nor slick; ‘ 
Urgings to idle quell! - 
For a job worth doing—at all worth 
doing— 
Ig worth doing well! 
—HEdmund Leamy, in Forbes Maga- 
zine. 


D.C. S. COMPANY DIRECTORY 


Adamsville Local Officers 


Pres, T D Baird; Secy, A D Reaugh; 
Treas, T B Minnis; Adv Council, G B 
Hanna. 

Alliance Local Officers 

Pres, Frank Winn; Secy, Geo Wymer; 
Treas, G A Allenbaugh; Adv Council, 
S Sipely, W T Shekels, Ben Sboti Alte. 


Andover Local Officers 
Pres, J H Sparling; Secy, W C Crow; 
Treas, W S Crow; Adv Council, W S 
Crow, RM Stillman. 
Ashtabula Local Officers 
Pres, A A Harmon; Secy, F E Piper; 
Treas, Dan Fargo; Adv Council, E C 
McKibben, F E Piper, Dan Fargo. 


= Austinburg Local Officers 

' Pres, F M Andrus; Secy, Wm A 
Hanneman; Treas, W L tIrons; Adv 
Council, F M Andrus, F H Reynolds. 


— Barnesville Local Officers 
Pres, W H VanScyoc; Secy, J S 
Bailey; Treas, J S Bailey; Adv Council, 
W H VanScyoe, J-B Giffee, Lake Howell. 
Beaver Center Local Officers 
Pres, W I Hackert; Secy, G W Fuller; 
Treas, W E Dain; Adv Council, G W 
Fuller. : 
Bessemer Local Officers 
Pres, W -W Morriston; Secy, S J 
Rhodes; Treas, S J Rhodes; Adv Coun- 
cil, T A Hay. 
Braceville Local Officers 
Pres, C_R Davis; Secy, Frank Nye; 
Treas, R B McConnell; Adv Council, C 
R Davis, J A Crabbs. 
Bristol Local Officers 
Pres, E G Clark; Secy, M H Barbe; 
Treas, M H Barbe; Adv Council, A A 
Barbe, W S Munson, J H Hyde. 
Butler Short Line Local 
Pres, J A Humes; Secy, E F Brown; 
Treas, E F Brown; Adv Council, B F 
Brown, J A Humes. 
B. & O. No. 1 Local 
Pres, S W Bails; Secy, Edw Quivey; 
Treas, Edw Quivey; Adv Council, MS 
Wilson. 
B. & O. No. 2 Local 
Pres, John Cheeseman; Secy, W Wey- 
gandt; Treas, W Weygandt; Adv Coun- 
ceil, T G Davis. 
Canfield Local 
Pres, M C Clay; Secy, C L Meeker; 
Treas, S Heintzelman; Adv Council, 
E R Withers, Elmer Lynn. 
S Cherry Valley Local 
Pres, H_C Hall; Secy, Guy Piper; 
Treas, A C Petrie; Adv Council, R E 
Palmer, B V Loveland. 
r Coitsville Local 
Pres, John B White; Secy, L D Camp- 
bell; Treas, W A Brownlee; Adv Coun- 
cil, R W Collins, L D Campbell. 


Colebrook Local 
Pres, W A Frantz; Secy, C A Peck; 
Treas, C A Peck; Adv Council, D A 
Bacon, C H Owens. , 
Connequenessing Valley Local 


Pres, S Scheiver; Secy, J L Wise; 
Treas, J L Wise; Adv Council, H F 
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Cortland Local. 

Pres, J W Morrison; Secy, G L Parke; 
Treas, W. Dechert; Adv Council, G L 
Parke, J P Dilley. 

Deerfield Local 

Pres, C L Burkey; Secy, W F Kirk- 
bride; Treas, W F Kirkbride; Adv Coun- 
cil, Will Williams, Don Bobb. 

; Denmark Local 
Pres, P_ Paulson; Secy, G A Huey; 


. Treas, J G Herrmann; Adv Council, P 


Paulson, G C Roose, E A Henderson. 
Dorset Local 

Pres, G A VanWinkle; Secy, C E Van- 
Winkle; Treas, R R Mells; Adv Coun- 
cil, P C Bauman, R R Mells, H L Pon- 
tius, C E VanWinkle. 

East Liverpool Local 

Pres, J M Huston; Secy, J D Rice; 

Treas, J D Rice; Adv Council, J D Rice. 
Emlenton Local 

Pres, R V Atwell; Secy, Ralph Mc- 
Kinley; Treas, L P Williams; Adv Coun- 
cil, Ralph McKinley, A E Ritts. 


Farmington Local 
Pres, LL. C Wolcott; Secy, A Y Osmer; 
Treas, John Jacobson;  Advm Council, 
Burt Hatch, Chas Trask, H R Dana. 
Flushing Local 
Pres, B D Huff; Secy, C I Brokaw. 
Fowler Local 


Pres, Clyde Granger; 
Trumbull; 
Council, 


Secy, Ward 
Treas, Ward Trumbull; Adv 
D C James, L D Scott. 


_ Greene Local 
Pres, H G Moore; Secy, E R* Love; 
Treas, D S Dennison; Adv Council, A V 
Case, C J Warren. 
..Greenford Local 


Pres, H H Calvin; Secy, A R William- 


son; Treas, W H Rotzel; Adv Council, 
H H Lesher. 


Gustavus Local 


Pres, EC Gray; Secy, W A Smith; 
Treas, G N Bingham; Adv Council, H C 
Beatty, E A Canfield. 


Hanover Local 


Pres, S B Sanor; Secy, Wm Hum- 
phrey; Treas, Wm Humphrey; Adv 
Council, J C Strahm, F S Werner. 


Hartford Local 


Pres, R D Bliss; Secy, C F Crooks; 
Treas, Jacob Zeigler; Adv Council, E O 
Fitch. 

Hartstown Local 


Pres, C C McCurdy; Secy J § Patton; 
Treas, J H Blair; Adv Council, J F 
Patterson, J S Patton. 

Homeworth -Local 


Pres, G F Ramsayer; Secy, W L 
Crist; Treas, O C Hahn; Adv Council, 
J E Silmer, Theo Stark, 

Jamestown Local 


Pres, Lee McArtman; Secy, J W 
Crawford; Treas, C M Jamison; Ady 
Council, Patrick O’Donnell, C W Brown, 
HS Hughes. 

Jefferson Local 


Pres, Elmer R Miller; Secy, OR Wag- 
ner; Treas, O R Wagner; Adv Council, 
O R Wagner, Elmer R Miller, Will M 
Hamilton, F H Shore, R B Peck. 


Johnston Local 


_Pres, T A Dennison; Secy, E R Milli- 
kin; Treas, E R Millikin; Adv Council, 
M E Brobst, J G Sunbury. 


Kinsman Local 


Pres, Jas C Mathews; Secy, T A Fell; 
Treas, W D Lossee; Adv Council, P H 
Doyle, T A Fell. 


Leon Local 

Pres, L E Fisher; Secy, 

Treas, Glen Weir: 
MaeMichael. 

Linesville Local 


Pres, T H Johnson; Secy, Thomas 
Thompson; Treas, Howard Campbell; 
Adv Council, T H Johnson, Thomas 
Thompson, A G Henry, Harry Moats, 
Bert King. 


Manor Valley Local 


Pres, J M Blank; Secy, J M B Schall: 
Treas, Chas Kemerer; Adv Council, J 
M Blank. 


Glen Weir; 
Adv Council, F N 


Mecea Local 
Pres, E J Knight; Secy, Geo O Ken- 
nedy; Treas, F A Jacoby; Adv Council, 
A P King, R L Biggins. 
Mesopotamia Local 
Pres, H J Price; Secy, H J Sprague; 
Treas, B J French; Adv Council, R B 
Wildman, B D Woodford. 
Montour Local 
Pres, J A Matchett; Secy, J H Stew- 
art; Treas, J H Stewart; Adv Council. 
E H Hays, L E MeNall. 
Moravia Local 
Pres, W W McMillen; Secy, W S Mc- 
Anlis; Treas, W S McAnlis; Adv Coun- 
cil, W W McMillen. 
New Alexantiria Local 


Pres, W C Beatty; Secy, R A Seanor; 
Treas, R A Seanor; Adv Council, Jno 
Moffatt. 

Newton Falls Local 

Pres, W S Griffith; Secy, Elmer Haw- 
ley; Treas, Elmer Hawley; Adv Coun- 
cil, A A McClure, Geo King, W 
Griffith, D H French. 

, New Lyme Local 

Pres, S H Bratten; Secy, W S Peck; 
Treas, O L Jones; Adv Council, W S$ 
Peck, B B Monroe.’ 

New Waterford Local 


Pres, J H Edgerton; Secy, Oscar O 
Thomas; Treas, Oscar O Thomas; Ady 


Eleven 


Council, Frank Kannal, Willis R Ru- 
pert. : 
Norrisville Local 

Pres, J K Young; Secy, J H Buckley; 


Treas, Carl McMillen; Adv Council, Geo 
Ww Dilléf%an, D G Coon. 


North Jackson Local 
Pres, W W Miller; Secy, C A Buck; 
Treas, J H Zwingler; Adv Council, B F 
Noble, C E Clemens, F D Johnston, G 
G Ewing, M W Campbell. 


North Lima Local 


Pres, E _L Bieber; Secy, S U Camp; 
Treas, G S Rapp; Adv Council, Geo L 
Strickhouse, Merlin Beight. 


North Shenango Local 
Pres, D K Moore; Secy, D F Simons; 
Treas, J E Uber; Adv Council, S M 
Crom, D F Simons. 
Orwell Local 
Pres, John Anderson; Secy, A W Mil- 
ler; Treas, A W _ Miller; Adv Council, 
John Anderson, W V Spellman. 
Palmer Local 
Pres, Jos Denne; Secy, Henry Schwan; 
Treas, John Sckermerhorn; Adv Coun- 
cil, Jos Keyser, Henry Schwan, T M 
Palmer, James Gosman. 
Palmyra Local 


Pres, Ben D Jones; Secy, J O West- 
over; Treas, J S Church; Adv Council, 
L BE Davy. 

Pan Handle Local 

Pres, R M Donaldson; Secy, G S Pate; 
Treas, G S Pate; Adv Council, Walter 
C Lee, J V Stevenson, S H Walters, 
Henry Colteryahn. $ 

Paris Twp. Local 

Pres, C F Sheatsley; Secy, Honnes 
Knepper; Adv Council, C F Sheatsley, 
V W Sheatsley, Honnes Knepper. 


Pierpont Local 
Pres, A M Mallory; Secy, W W Knapp; 
Treas, Geo Hill; Adv Council, O J Cork, 
W W Knapp. 
Poland Local 
Pres, Paul Greiner; Secy, Evan Go- 
terba; Treas, Ray Baxter; Adv Council, 
Allan Felger. 
Richmond Local 
Pres, L P Rumsey; Secy, Jas S Sun- 
bury; Treas, Jas S Sunbury; Adv Coun- 
cil, W W Bullard. 
Rock Creek Local 
Pres, W J Becker; Secy, Vern Bailey; 
Treas, W L White; Adv Council, Vern 
Bailey, R A McFarland. 
Rome Local 
Pres, W W Nevison; Secy,.Jos M 
Breslyn; Treas, C G Suppler; Adv Coun- 
cil, I N Chapin. 
Sandy Lake Local 
Pres, R C Kerr; Secy, Jas R McCor- 
mick; Treas, Jas R McCormick; Adv 
Council, H L Forbes, B B Lytle. 


Shenango Valley Local 


Pres, Fred J Hoelzle; Secy, Meade 
Genger; Treas, Enoch K Gilliland. 


Southington Local 
Pres, C D Fusselman; Secy, J C 
Lauth; Treas, J C Lauth; Adv Council, 
JS Lauth, J L Barber, R T Shepherd. 


Trumbull Local 
Pres, C C Reigert; Secy, D H Smith; 
Treas, D H Smith; Adv Council, J E 
McFarland, A P Bundy. 
Vernon Local 
Pres, W J Martin; Secy, P H Beach; 
Treas, J P Williams; Adv Council, C 
Seyler, W Hannawalt. 
Warren Local 
Pres, C E Difford; Secy, W E Kreit- 
ler; Treas, W E Kreitler; Adv Council, 
L W Pierce, Amos Thomas. 
Wayland Local 
Pres, P N Kropp; Secy, A E Gilbert; 
Adv Council, C D Kirtland, Charles 
Shearer. 
Wayne Local 
Pres, C S Ketcham; Secy, R H Wilder; 
Treas, P K Hasson; Ady Council, J B 
Barber, J L Allen, R BE Dillon. 
Westford Local 
Pres, Fred McBeth; Secy, Rollie Hat- 
ton; Treas, Geo F Martin; Adv Council, 
Fred McBeth, J V New. 
West Mecca Local 
Pres, Fred Durst; Secy, Ralph Dun- 
kin; Treas, J P Jones; Adv Council, 
Glen Hillyer. 
West Penn Local 
Pres, Chas Martin; Secy, H E Ken- 
nedy; Treas, H E Kennedy; Adv Coun- 
cil, John Montgomery. 
Wheeling Local 
Pres, J B Atkinson; Secy, C G Atkin- 
son; Treas, C G Atkinson; Adv Council, 
H T Stout, Robt White, H S Sands, H 
W Creamer, L L. Mercer, C G Atkingson, 
EW Nichols. 


Williamsfield Local 
Pres, G B Higgins; Secy, A B Rose; 


Treas, Jessie Smith; Adv Council, D F 
Henderson, R H Martin. 


Windsor Local 
Pres, S R Wilson; Secy, M M Glad- 
ding; Treas, C C Alderman; Adv Coun- 
cil, S R Wilson, M M Gladding, C W 
Noderer, W F Throop. 


Springboro Local 


Pres, Roy Kendall; Secy, E H Gray- 
son; Treas, Fred Thorton; Adv Coun- 
cil, Chas Yuung, E H Grayson, T H Mc- 
Kinley, J J Mather, L W Chapman. 


airy Specialist of the Ohio Farm 
dresses Annual Meeting of Pitts- | 
burgh District Dairy Council ~ 


Bureau, 


° 


“It gives me great pleasure to be 
here tonight and although I have been 
enjoying the business of the 
meeting you haye been having more 
than the part ea ea to come in the 
next few minutes, I am reminded (as 
Mr. Bailey says stories are in order) 
by the long introduction given me of 
a story I heard told by a member of 
the Department of Agriculture in Ohio 
who was riding with one of those fel- 
lows we have in every county, we call 
them County Agents. You have them 
here in most of the counties. They 
were riding in one of those autos that 
you have in most counties here and as 
he was approaching a bridge a farmer 
was leading a cow and beside this 
cow was a very young calf. The calf 
had grown very tired and ‘was lying 
down at the end of the bridge and re- 
‘fused to move. The farmer suggested 
as the Ford slowed down that the 
County Agent Slow his horn and give 
the calf a good scare and maybe it 
would go on. But when the horn 
blew, the calf jumped over the bank 
and sprawled out on the stones be- 
low. The County Agent hardly knew 
what to say or whether he would get 
the blame or not but the farmer look- 
ed over the bank and said: ‘That was 
too big a blow for such a small 
animal.’ 

“I feel, folks, in coming over here 
on this very fine occasion that I am 
almost out of my limit. I like this 


part 


% 


kind of work that Mr. Bailey has ex- ' 


plained to you although I have to ad- 
mit it takes almost all of my time, in 
fact more than I feel I can spare from 
my family and then when I come into 
this kind of work where I cannot talk 
dairy organization, etc., I feel very 
much embarassed. I wouid like to 
‘tell you a little about our work. 


“In the organization of our pro- 
ducers, teaching them to carry on 
their business in a better way, we are 
engaged in a work something like that 
of the Dairy Council. The dairy or- 
ganization in Ohio is not at all new, 
but I am proud to say that it started 

with the D. C. S. Co., your dairy or- 
ganization in this territory. Most of 
our dairy organizations in Ohio have 
followed the lead of the D. C. S. Co., 
which has been doing good work to a 
successful end which you have already 
reached and we are intending to fol- 
low the lead set out by this organiza- 
tion. 

“T often fear there are too many 
small local organizations for efficient 
work. It did not take long to see 
that what we needed was some corre- 
lation of effort and I do take credit 
to myself and the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration for correlating that. Too many 
small groups are brought up _ like 
‘Topsy. They just grew. But we are 

now working with eleven districts 
around our central markets, with 
eleven good sound business groups 
that are working in a very harmoni- 
ous manner. But 7 vant to, say that 
Mr. Bailey’s visit of ote Springfield 


. 


_ sion to make. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRiCE REPORTER ~ 


and Dayton district brought good re- 
sults. If I had time to relate the de- 


tails in connection with that trip, Mr. , 


Bailey, you would be glad you came 
over to see us. Not only that-but we 
are handling our business better and 
better all the time and we have just 
recently started a plan to combine 
these eleven groups into a state wide 
organization and handle our problems 
“as one problem. They. are studying 
together and we are looking at that 
intending to tackle it as one family. 


“Some of our producers as well as 
buyers are looking at this matter in a 
matter. of dollars and cents but the 
best minds among us feel that our 
work is very largely educational and 
we have many things in common with 
the things you are thinking. of here 
now. More economical! production. of 
milk, better quality, more economical 
‘distribution and the educating of our 
consuming public with the value of 
milk which is more easily done with 
organized groups than with individual 
groups. 

“We have in Ohio forty thousand 
men working under contract to this 
end. We have made the start and we 
have lots to learn but we are learning 
as fast as we can. One thing which 
should be of interest to you is the 
plan in our minds that has already 
been started for the State Wide Dairy 
Council work. 


“We have our producers and buyers 
working together on a number of our 
markets that we felt were ready and 
we are outlining our plans to carry on 
the work such as you are carrying on 
here in Pittsburgh. I am sure we will 
want to study your plan here and 
when we get started on a solid basis 
we will want to join in with you and 
have the co-operation of both states 
in carrying on this work. 

“T am not poing to bore you with 
this any more but I have one confes- 
This morning when I 
was riding along on the train and 
after I had passed the State line com- 
ing in on the P. & L. BE. I wag watch- 
ing the banks of flowers and. my mind 


seemed to be inclined to poetry and I. 


jotted down a few lines which I might 
read to you.” 


The Fountain of Youth 


Ponce De Leon searched for the Foun- 
tain of Youth, a 
But he never did find it, and that is 

the truth. ( we 
Were he searching today and should 
find a dairy cow, ‘ 
He’d come nearer success than he did 
then, I vow. 


~ 


For Milk is a food of a quality so rare 

That nothing on earth with it can 
compare. 

It has Sugar and Protein, Pariah 
drates and Fat, 

And a happy combination of all these 
at thats 


Ty. go ing our children accord- 


ing to any good book, 


Is igs surely to milk that we must con- 
stantly look : 

To add to the food value in old fash- 
ioned greens, 

The latter discovery, the little vita- 
mins. 


For older folks, too, declining in fettle. 


There’s nothing like milk to restore 
their lost metal. 


A glass of good milk taken three times _ 


each day 


Will practically keep old age and sick- 


ness away. 


So let’s hasten the day when the whole . 


world around, ; 
The Gospel of ~Good Health 
freely resound, 


shall 


_And the Nations have learned that to 


feel finer than silk, 
The Peoples on earth. must depend 
upon milk. 


When this has come about and our 
program’s in full sway, 

There’ll not be much use for physi- 
cians I’ll say. 

But the doctors can well turn to some 

.other vocation, 

If we have put the health of the old 
world on a firm foundation. 


WORSE AND WORSE 


My beau lives in the same neighbor- 
hood as I do. One evening we had a 
quarrel. We usually meet at the same 
corner every evening and go to work 


together, but the next morning I was. 


too peeved to look at him standing a 
few feet from me. When the car came 
I made a mad rush to get on,’my foot 
slipped, and down I went, right in 
front of my beau. The hot tears of 
embarassment came, and in my excite- 
ment it took me unusually long to get 
up. When-I did, finally, and\ran to 
get the car, it was gone! I'll never 
talk to that man as long as I live. 
i O. B. 


< 


Next to knowing when to seize an 
opportunity, the most important 
thing in life is to know when to fore- 
go an advantage.—Beaconsfield. 


“It is not work that kills a man; it 
is worry. Work is healthy. You can 
hardly put more on a man than he 
can bear. Worry is rust upon the 
blade.” 


@ ecerececoea 


GOOD 


\ 


WE'VE SOLD good paint. 


GOOD PAINT 


FOR YEARS 


sidered. It’s 


“THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS CoO. 


131 N, Park Avenue 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS « PAINT CO. 


246 E. Fed St. 315 W. med St. 


Scrccccccceceeecoescc eee oe lees 


Most folks know, these days, the value of - 


has proved its good value. 
and none cheaper than Thrift Paint, bee 


ATTENTION. 
CAR OWNERS 


Why not have that tire rene d 
or retreaded 


All Work Gracaiteed’a 
Prices Reasonable 
Miller Tire Service Co. 


' 205 S. Dock St. Phone 50 
SHARON 


Greenville National B 


Greenville, Pa. 


ill 


~ Chartered 1875 
Resources, $2,000,000 
—_— 

G. B. Chase, President — 
T. R. Thorne, Cashier 


House Furnishings — 
and 
Hardware 


i - 212 Idaho Street 
- FARRELL 


E. Speizer & Bisenherg Oo 


P. & G. Dollar Store 


‘Leaders in General Furnish- 
ings for Men, Women 
é and Children ae 


Broadway at Union a 
Farrell, Pa. 
Bell Phone 586-J 


Established 1843 


Boots, Shoes, and | 
Rubbers g 


. Williams 


Ge 
M. L. Williams Sharon, 


PAIN Tr 


We’re proud that our Thrift Pa 
There is none be 


guaranteed. 


ae 
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This Paper is Owned and Published by Over 10,000 Dairy Farmers Who 
are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tendsix t« Make the Dairy Industry profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


JUNE 20, 1923 


‘ 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


01 Operations for Year Ending April 30th, 1922 


y plan which requires de- 
}A| tailed reports from milk 
=| buyers covering both pur- 
' chases and sales of milk, 
afforded this department with a 
erable amount of information 
ring upon the volume and nature 
usiness transacted by your Com- 
iy. In his report, H. A. White, Pool 
nager, presented figures which will 
of both general interest to the 
ekholders and of value to those 
6 are entrusted with the success- 
conduct of its affairs. 
ume of Business at Country Plant 
‘he total receipts at country plants 
re 206,048,119 pounds which was 
d under the various clasifications 
follows: 


SNE cross ncardaeidaynaedéoseacecssse 99,238,504 
HEMET Soja cccvisiodvessssbscosssavsss 100,491,189 
Sine ab Scv'csesscasedasesseseace 6,318,426 


‘he percentage of milk received at 
intry plants used for Class I pur- 
ies was 48 1-6. 

‘he total cost of milk to buyers at 
mtry plants was $4,481,144.85, equal 
an average cost of $2.19 per hun- 
d pounds of 3.5 milk. 

Pittsburgh Local Deliveries 

‘he total receipts F. O. B. Pitts- 
‘gh were 44,279,676 pounds which 
3 sold under the various classifica- 
1s as follows: 


SME fidiky concave yostsevneveceasesss 26,889,387 
PENI SECO ovetcdccacesccapeseuseveeses 14,680,158 
BME scSdesacceshce AV ccssvseseseossces 2,700,131 


‘he percentage of milk received in 
tsburgh used for Class I purposes 
3 604. 

‘he total cost of milk to buyers was 
341,773.66, equal to an average cost 
$3.03 per hundred pounds of 3.5 
Eves i ; 

-_- Youngstown District 

‘otal reecipts in District No. II 
‘e 38,204,796 pounds which was 
1 under the various classifications 
follows: : 

BEMMNE TOC Yi. cclc savessscsvsencseeasencss 24,354,474 
Ieee: ois oni gaialuy cnctoerenat 13,850,322 
he percentage of milk received in 
triet No. II used for Class I pur- 
es was 633. 

he total cost of milk to buyers was 
£,930.38, equal to an average of 
5 per hundred pounds of 3.5 milk. 


_ Wheeling District. 


ceipts were 13,795.8°20 pounds which 
was sold under the ysazious classifica- 
tions as follows: 


[SNES Gaal 18 pectic RS Paar ts cea NOE, 8,247,868 
OY ES es ne ie ah co a 5,321,160 
VCARISET 9 GW One en 8 De Rae 136,802 


The percentage of milk received and 
used for Class I purposes was 6017. 
The total cost of milk to buyers was 
$388,167.01, equal to an average cost 
of $2.83 per hundred pounds. 

Ashtabula District 


In District. No. IV, the total re- 
ceipts were $2,504,208 pounds which 
were sold under the various classifi- 
cations as follows: 


CLASSE Fee dee Bate ecyscs Pee Ne yaaa 1,769,229 
Class oll cA extn ete rissa 440,910 
Class sTLD Seigrectvas eed eresesty «.<ken 294,069 


The percentage of milk received for 
Class I purposes was 70}. 


The total cost of milk to buyers was 
$71,939.09, equal to an average cost of 
$2.87 per hundred pounds of 3.5 milk. 


Districts No. V, VI and VII were 
only operated during part of the year 
and therefore detailed figures on each 
of these districts are not included in 
this report excepting in the totals as 
representing the entire quantity and 
value of milk sold during the year. 
The total amount of milk sold in all 
districts and under all classifications 
amounted to 311,702,550 pounds and 
the payment to producers figuring on 
a 3.5 basis amounted to $7,450,012.82. 

‘Varying Production 

In all districts the month of May 
shows the largest production of any 
month during the year and reached 
the total of 29,636,900 pounds in Dis- 
trict No. I. The month of November 
showed the lowest amount of deliver- 
ies in District No. I with 14,992,333 
pounds. This is a seasonal decrease 
in excess of 50 per cent. The varia- 
tion in production was not so pro- 
nounced in other districts selling to 
fluid milk markets and approximated 
40 per cent. 

Production at the present time is 
apparently running very close to that 
of a year ago. 

Increased Income to Producers 

During the past year there has been 
a steadily increasing income to pro- 
ducers and nothing speaks more fa- 
vorably for the continuance of and 
making further effective the present 
pooling plan as a basis for disposing 


Ay ae Poeties 


of the producers’ product. In the 
month of May, 1922, we sold a total 
of 29,636,900 pounds of milk in Dis- 
trict Ne. I for which producers were 
paid a total of $488,585.99. If during 
the month of May of this year the 
same quantity of milk is produced and 


- used under the various classifivations 


in the same percentages as during 
May, 1922, at the prices prevailing 
this year, the total pay to producers 
will amount to $674,236.57, which rep- 
resents an increase over last year of 
$185,650.58. Of course, not all of 
this increase can be considered as 
a direct result of the present selling 
plan, but we can consider the result 
as follows: 

The price of butter is always re- 
garded as a basis upon which the 
value of milk for manufacturing pur- 
poses can be determined and the but- 
ter price this May is averaging ap- 
proximately 3%c per pound higher 
than a year ago. This would give us 
an increased value of approximately 
15c per. hundred on Class II milk 
amounting to $29,249.93. In addition 
to this there has been an improve- 
ment in the skimmed products mar- 
ket which would give a further credit 
of approximately 20c per hundred for 
skimmed milk and the value of this 
amounts to $38,999.91. These figures 
show an increased income amounting 
to $68,249.84, due to improvements in 
the national markets for manufactur- 
ed products leaving $117,400.74 yet to 
be accounted for and which may be 
done in this way. 


Prior to May of last year owing to 
the failure of the selling plan in 
operation at that time, the retail milk 
prices had dropped to an unreason- 
able level and the inability to raise 
them during the month of May made 
it necessary to sell ClassI milkat 64c 
per hundred less than the price pre- 
vailing for the month of May, 1923. 
This 64c increase on Class I sales 
gives us an additional income of .$64,- 
876.44, and the remaining credit of 
$52,524.30, can be considered as 
caused by carrying at the present 
time the price on Class II milk of ap- 
proximately 26c per hundred higher 
than would be possible excepting 
through a selling plan which s0 
nearly controls and stabilizes the 
market as does the present system. 


Evidence we have or can be placed 


in our possession will show conclu- . 


sively the well organized and man- 


aged affairs of the D. C. S. Co., for 


the month of May this year will place 
from 110 to 120 thousand dollars 
more money in the pockets of milk 
producers supplying Pittsburgh than 
would come from unorganized selling. 
This is equal to approximately forty 
cents per hundred for all milk pro- 
duced during the month of May by 
members who ship into District No. I 
and does not include similar compari- 
sons. which may be drawn from 
Wheeling, -Youngstown and _ other 
markets in which the D. C. S. Co. 
operates. 
Checking on Dealers’ Reports 

Mr. White states the work of the 
Pool Accounting Department could 
hardly be considered entirely satisfac- 
tory. in the matter of securing and 
varifying reports submitted by the 
various buyers.. It has been a new 
line-of work for the organization and 
therefore has necessitated the train- 
ing of a force of employees. During a 
large part of the year and at the 
present time funds are not available 
to conduct this department with as 
great efficiency as may be desired. 


* After considering these things, the 


results obtained during the past year 
have been highly satisfactory and with 
the exception of some clerical errors 
there have been but few reports from 
buyers that this department has been 
unable to verify as presented. . 

The introduction of Class III milk 
has greatly complicated our work, 
and if this class is to be continued 
there should be additional 
made available for the conduct of this 
department, 


Losses Sustained in District No. V 


District No. V comprises the follow- 
ing plants: Saegertown Condensory, 
Minerva condensory, Barnesville plant, 
Orangeville plant and the Reinhold 
Ice Cream Co. plant at Emlenton, Pa. 
Sales at these plants consisted of milk 
used in the manufacture of evapor- 
ated milk, cheese and small quanti- 
ties of Class I and II milk. Price 
made to buyers for milk disposed in 
the manufacture of evaporated milk 
and cheese have been materially 
lower than our average pool price 
and consequently losses have been 
sustained at these places and for 
which it has been necessary to draw 
upon the general pool account in 


funds. 


—_ 


varying sums each month. For the 
period commencing Oct. 1, and ending 
April 30, covering all these plants 
with the exception of Saegertown and 
Minerva which were not included for 
the month of April, total losses sus- 
tained amount to $13,457.87. Such 
losses are assessed in proportionate 
amounts on a hundred weight basis 
against all of the districts and shows 
up to this time an average assessment 


of 1c per hundred on all milk sold 
during the months of October, Novem- 
ber, December, January, February 
and March. It is my recommenda- 
tion that a careful study be made of 
the conditions surrounding each of 
these plants with the view of determ- 
ining to what extent each or all are 
entitled to participation in a general 
pool in order that equitable differen- 
tials may be established. 


Dairy Council Increases Milk Sales 


HE feature achievement of 
Dairy Council work is the 
creation of the habit of milk 
consumption, with the ulti- 
mate result of a more 
healthful community, E. R. Quacken- 
bush, secretary of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict Dairy Council, contended in a 
report made before Advisory Council 
in session reecntly. This milk con- 
eazning habit is mot of temporary 
ing, but is something which will 
arried more forcibly with the 
assing of time, from one generation 
to another, bringing better health 
and the promise of a finer citizenship 
to the boys and girls of today, to- 
morrow and all time, the secretary 
pointed out. 

In the report various results of the 
educational work being done by the 
local Dairy Council among the con- 
suming public were brought out. The 
report showed that in increased con- 
sumption of fluid milk alone, the 
Dairy Council had paid for itself from 
the producers’ standpoint. Mr. Quack- 
enbush asserted that the increasing 
confidence of the public in the pro- 
duct involved is the basis upon which 
all successful educational work must 
rest. 

From the records of three large 
and three small representative deal- 
ers in Pittsburgh, handling about 75 
per cent of the total supply reaching 
this city, Mr. Quackenbush gave fig- 
ures showing this increased consump- 
tion. The consumption of fluid milk, 
Class I, in 1922 was approximately 
115 million pounds, as compared with 
1023 millions in 1921, or an increase 
of 123 million pounds. The average 
difference per hundredweight between 
Class I and Class II milk is 30 cents, 
it was pointed out. 

This greater consumption in 1922 
made an increase in selling. value of 
$37,000, Mr. Quackenbush’s report 
showed. The cost of Dairy Council 
work to farmers totalled $23,000, thus 
leaving $14,000 as a net return from 
the Dairy Council’s educational work. 

The report also showed that more 
fluid milk was consumed either- in 
March or April this year than during 
any previous month of which there is 
any record. 

Mr. Quackenbush emphasized that 
the best way to measure Dairy Coun- 
cil accomplishments was not on a dol- 
lar and cent basis, regardless of how 
sratifying that might be. He remark- 
ed that “prior. to November, 1922, when 
the Board of Public Education al- 
lowed a milk service to be estab- 
lished in six schools as an experiment, 
there was no opportunity for children 
to get milk at school, while today a 
regular service has been established 
in 75 or 80 schools, with thousands of 
children buying a half pint of milk 
daily.” 


“These children,” he continued, “are 
learning a habit, which will not be 
lost all through their lives and one 
which they will pass on to the gen- 
erations to follow. This building of 
the habit of milk consumption and the 
effort toward the better health and 


’ citizenship of our boys and girls is 


the real measure of Dairy Council 
achievement.” ; 


At the conclusion of his report, Mr. 
Quackenbush extended an invitation 
to visit the Council and see its activi- 
ties first hand to the Advisory Council 
and to the members of the locals rep- 
resented by it. 


CONTEST IN MILK SANITATION 


The Sanitation Department of the 
Dairy Council is planning a contest 
in connection with its work. The 
plan has not been worked out in de- 
tail as yet, but in general it will com- 
pare with the monthly contests be- 
tween the various plants of the dis- 
tributors having country stations. 


The opening date will be July 1, 
1923, and the contest will run for a 
period of 12 months. Every produc- 
er who is shipping milk to a dealer 
who is a member of the Council will 
automatically be entered in the con- 
test. 


The probable plan of prize require- 
ments will be as follows: 

1. Every producer who has a total 
of 10 Grade A sediment tests during 
the 12 months will receive a certificate 
showing his standing for framing 
which he may well be proud to hang 
in his home as a record of his accom- 
plishment in producing milk of a 
high quality. ~ 

2. Hach plant of the dealers hav- 
ing country plants will be scored ac- 
cording to total sediment tests taken 
there as is done at present. The 
plant of each dealer which maintains 
the highest average score for the year 
will receive first place and each pro- 
ducer in these plants who is entitled 
to a certificate will also receive in 
addition his choice of a carton of 
strainer discs or a strainer. 

Any changes from this proposed 
plan will be noted in the next issue 
of the Price Reporter. 

The spirit of co-operation on the 
part of producers in giving the con- 
sumers of milk the very best possible 
product shows that they realize the 
importance of feeding the babies of 
the city a quality product. This spirit 
and the improved quality are doing 
much to meet the objection of 75 per 
cent of the people who do not drink 


milk that they are afraid of its qual- — 


ity. Thus, the sanitation work is pro- 
ductive of increased consumption by 
building up the confidence of the Duy, 
lic in our product. 


15,000 lbs. per Year... 


PEOPLES BA 


' 


is the amount of milk any good grade 
Holstein ought to produce if properly fed. _ 


7,470 lbs. per year was che average pro- 
duced by a dozen or so good grade Holsteins 
on alfalfa hay and corn silage alone. 


It was an interesting experiment. But 
can the man who milks cows for a living 
afford to follow this sort of practise? Is it 
the sort of practise that buys his shoes and 
lifts his mortgage and sends his son to college? 


Look at it this way: one sack of Diamond — 
Corn Gluten Meal contains as much protein — 
as half a ton of the silage-alfalfa ration. Are — 
you going to get 8,000 Ibs. more milk each © 
year from each cow, by investing a little 
money in feed, or are you going to “save” 
that feed cost and let the 8,000 lbs. go? 


=e e & & 


IAMOND Corn Gluten Mealand Buffalo — 
Corn Gluten Feed are two economical — 
milk-making feeds that have proven them- — 
selves on thousands of farms. — 


THAT'S why you'll find them in 


EVERY LIVE DEALER’S STOCK 
and 
EVERY GOOD 
DAIRY RATION 


a a eae SB 


1 GLUTEN MEAL 


ns Re a 


Corn Products 
Refining Co. 
New York Chicago 


The services of this bank to the farmer satisf; 
beeause it is based not only on complete facilitie 
and ample resources, but because the officers a 
interested in the problems of the farmer and ar 


anxious to help him. 


Broadway and Haywood St. 
FARRELL, PA. 
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DAInYMEN: S PRICE REPORTER Three 
es 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 ye 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 ) 
1.40 1.75 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.757 deco 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.224 3.40 3.80 3.80 2.90 2.15 2.70 ~ 
1.40 115 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.75 1.65 1.80 1.75 L776 2.174 3.40 3.50 3.75 2.70 1.85 2.65 
1.30 1.75 1.35 1.45 1.35 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.65 1.65 2.174 3.40 3.00 3.50 2.35 1.70 2.52 
1.15 1,20 1.15 1.25 1.05 1.35 1.45 1.60 1.50 1.65 2.174 2.70 3.00 3.10 2.25 1.70 2.50 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 95 1.25 1.35 1.30 1.20 1.45 2.68% 2.30 3.00 2.90 2.15 1.56 
90 -85 -95 1.10 95 1.15- 1.15 1.30 1.30 1.35 2.84 2.10 2.40 2.90 1.90 1.56 
aps 1.00. -85 1.00 1.20 1.05 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.45 2.34 2.25 2.65 3.15 1.90 1.70 
Rab de sede 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.85 2.80 8.25 3.40 1.90 1.90 
1.20<,- 1.10 1.20 1.45 1.30 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.60 275. 2.85 3.25 3.25 8.50 2.00 2.16 
vis) 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.55 1.80 1.75 1.65 2.00 2.85 8.25 8.60 3.50 2.10 2.39 
1.75 1.40 1.60 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.85 1.80 1.75 2222% 3.10 8.80 8.75 8.50 2.30 2.78 
1.75 1.50 1.60 1.95 1.65 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 8.25 4.00 4.00 3.50 2.40 2.75 
12407 1.29 1.800001.49 8.01) 149m 01.06 902.68) 01.58%) 1.75 2.98 “78.0510 8.27 3.87 2.249208 
Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January, 1918. 
After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. 
MILK RECEIPTS MAY ist, 1922, TO APRIL 30, 1923 3 
cE} 
$s 5 V1 99 Re 81 
en 5 is 3 a ~ 2 
33 = 9 2 _— 
¢ eo — @ eo Oooo ooo sseeeo eee ese eee 
Eo a [x a a 
} “4 a 5 mia S = 
, = 3 aes oq a = 
‘ r] A a ile $# $45... 83. 8 
a Ss . nm “ 
cb age 333 33 gee) ga 
1 oo ont 2 5 2.8 by ay as cS 
4 exee 2 pod DS DES is) | : 
1922 ~ a 
May ........ 34,819,907 12,883,568 DIC S GRO is cisyaveusaneaves, —«sounddBbsaeepiice > «|| | eiiveneokar = 
83,521,931 13,380,974 BO,TAG GBT C) cecicasecccedvss «=» cuncmunwnscedene) — eneustinuoe 
28,328,753 13,253,637 EDsO TG A Geet cerartasesdsceds)/ < cccdhghmeeweerse) | | wceodguace = ‘ 
24,952,934 12,966,556 11,928,032  ~ = —§—- FB, B46 —aiscccnscccovnes «an veencces a 
20,624,314 12,960,495 TOLLb0T ~ - ~(B2,312° _ ..ccsspaccerccce | cnscesaves : 
20,063,330 13,716,860 5,735,607 SBQBTS © - | wdivoscese 
. 19,265,895 13,175,367 5,299,409 666,880 ~~ cssececdae « 
vases: 22,288,159 13,991,374 7,461,943 126, 229 708,613 Gadwepede 
Rises 24,663,504 13,263,970 9,309,353 1,174,938 885,243 ET 
eects 24,141,576 13,140,756 8,545,315 1,548,227 907,278 Seateneow os 
Seaues: 28,762,234 13,940,149 10,701,205 2,533,707 1,504,207 3 
.. 30,300,013 13,615,259 12,393,385 2,619,013 1,667,554 ; 
Raves 811,702,550 160,288,965 136,138,168 8,315,496 6,872,158 
“* 


{ PITTSBURGH PRICES FOR MAY 


Dealers’ buying prices F. O. B. city: 


Class 1—$3.40 per hundred. 
Class 2—$2.53 per hundred. 
_ Class 3—$2.15 per hundred. 
Country Plant prices: 

Class 1—$2.55 per hundred. 

Class 2—$2.00 per hundred. 
Class 3—$1.62 per hundred. 


The average of all milk sold and the 
price at which dealers will pay ship- 
pers for 3.5 milk delivered during the 
month of May is $2.10 per hundred 
pounds at country plants, and 24c per 
gallon for local shipments. 


Butterfat Country Direct 
Test Plant Shipped 
3.3 $2.09 $.23 
3.4 2.14 -233 
3.5 2.19 24 
3.6 2.24 -244 
3.7 2.29 .25 
3.8 2.84 .253 
3.9 2.39 26 
4 2.44 .264% 
4.1 2.49 27 
4.2 2.54 .274 
4.3 2.59 28 
4.4 2.64 -28% 
4.5 2.69 29 
4.6 2.74 -29% 
4.7 2.79 .30 
4.8 2.84 -304% 
4.9 2.89 31 
5 2.94 .814 
5.1 2.99 82 
5.2 3.04 B24 
5.8 3.09 33 
5.4 3.14 884 
5.5 8.19 34 


“MAY PRICES FOR DISTRICT No. I 


Dealers’ Buying Prices: 
Class 1—$3.14 per hundred. 
Class 2—$2.00 per hundred. 


' The average price of all classes sold 
and which is to be used as a basis for 
paying shippers for milk delivered in- 
to the Youngstown, Warren, Niles and 
Girard markets during the month of 
May is $2.57 per hundred for 3.5 milk 
with a 5c butterfat differential. 


- Butterfat Butterfat 
Test Price Test Price 
38.3 $2.47 4.5 $3.07 
- 3.4 2.52 4.6 8.12 
3.5 2.57 4.7 8.17 
3.6 2.62 4.8 3.22 
a 3.7 2.67 4.9 8.27 
8.8 2.72 5 3.82 
3.9 2.77 5.1 3.37 
ee 2.82 5.2 3.42 
4.1 287) BIS. B47. 
eS 4.2 2.92 5.4 3.52 
4.3 2.97 5.6 3.57 
(4.4 8.02 


WHEELING PRICES FOR MAY 


Dealers’ Buying Prices: 


Class 1—$3.09 per hundred. 
_ Class 2—$2.00 per hundred. 


a and which is to be used as a 


The average price of all classes 


basis for paying shippers for milk de- 
livered into the Wheeling market dur- 
ing the month of May is $2.59 per 
hundred for 3.5 milk with a 5c butter- 
fat differential. 


Butterfat -~Butterfat 
Test Price Test Price 
8.8 $2.49 4.5 $3.09 
3.4 2.54 4.6 8.14 
3.5 2.59 4.7 3.19 
3.6 2.64 4.8 3.24 
3.7 2.69 4.9 3.29 
3.8 2.74 5 8.34 
3.9 2.79 5.1 3.39 
4 2.84 5.2 3.44 
4.1 2.89 5.3 3.49 
4.2 2.94 7 5.4 3.54 
4.3 2.99 5.5 3.59 
4.4 8.04 


ASHTABULA PRICES FOR MONTH 
‘, OF MAY 


Dealers’ Buying Prices: 


Class 1—$3.17 per hundred. 
Class 2—$2.18 per hundred. 
Class 3—$1.62 per hundred. 


The average price of all classes sold 
and which is to be used as a basis for 
paying shippers for milk delivered 
into Ashtabula during the month of 
May is $2.59 per hundred for 3.5 milk 
with a 5c butterfat differential. 


Butterfat Price Price 
Test per ewt. per gal 
8.3. @ $2.49 6.21 
3.4 2.54 -21% 
3.5 2.59 «22 
3.6 2.64 -224 
8.7 2.69 1238 
3.8 2.74 -23% 
3.9 2.79 .24 
4 2.84 244 
4.1 2.89 -25 
4.2 2.94 .25% 
4.3 2.99 .26 
4.4 3.04 .264 
4.5 8.09 27 
4.6 8.14 :27% 

4.7 8.19 .28 

4.8 3.24 28% Fe 
4.9 3.29 .29 

5 3.34 -29% 

5.1 3.39 80 

5.2. 3.44 .304 

5.3 3.49 31 

5.4 8.54 -B13 

5.5 3.59 32 


_Seletoieteleioieiefefefeieieieieieieieieieieieivies 
We would like to have anyone 
who is interested in an oil stove 
to come in and see our 

New Janet: 
Kero Gas Stoves 
Sengeteteteteobepteteteteteteietotes 


Everything in Farmers Supplies 


Packard Hardware Co. 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


We offer and give to our depositors thirty 
times as much protection as the average Ohio 
bank gives, in the way of capital, surplus and 
undivided profits. 


We offer and give to our depositors nearly 
three-quarters of a century of banking experi- 
ence covering the most stirring times of our 
country’s history. 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
First National Bank 


Combined Resources 
Over Thirty-five Millions 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


od 
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The BEAVER PRINTING COMPANY 


PRINTERS, RULERS 
and BOOK-BINDERS 
Bell Phone 95 Packard Ave. 


GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Four of oe 
DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


Entered as second class matter, April 5, 1920, 
at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., under Act 
of Congress, March 38, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


i i 


Published by 
THD DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 
eS ALES CO: 


EEG SAN Sl Se ISS 
EDITORIAL OFFICES 
509 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Barl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mer. 


Address all advertising communications to 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter, Box 1, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Phone, Bell Main 811. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES ; 
Wor YO@ar ceccccccsssccsvsccessccevcacesecsenssssceseesecsens $1.00 
Sh AGES os EE LS SRE ae 

Advertising rates upon request., Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. : 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 


‘in the general field of farm publications. 
Our Riembers are Bteet to sais al —_ 


LETTER SENT TO LOCAL 
SECRETARIES 
Calls Attention to Resolution Passed 
At Advisory Council Meeting 
June 7, 1923 


Dear Secretary :— 

As our Price Reporter had gone to 
press before we could write up the 
results of our Advisory Council meet- 
ing on Friday, June 1, we are hasten- 
ing to give you the most important 
resolution that was passed at this 
meeting to be presented to your mem- 
bers at once. If every Local will fol- 
low this resolution, the D. C. S. Co. 
will have very little trouble in the 
future, and we can almost rest as- 
sured of fair prices for some time to 
come. 

No member of the D. C. S. Co, 
should listen to any proposition from 
any buyer whether the milk is being 
sold at the country plants or shipped 


‘direct to some fluid milk market, but 


always refer the buyer to the office of 


your organization. 


Respectfully yours, 
Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Co., 
(Signed) P. S. Brenneman, Pres. 


1. Resolved, that each Local ap- 
point a committee to interview each 


member, who is shipping to an unor-~ 


ganized dealer and have him express 
by his signature his willingness to 
transfer his’ milk ‘to an 
dealer at the request of the D. C. S. 


Co., a list to be sent out from the: 


D. C. 8S. Co. to each Local with each 
man’s name. 


2. This committee also recom- 
mends to the D. C. 8. Co., that they 
employ a man to assist the Local 
Committees in organization work 
when requested to do so by the Locals. 


Signed, 

Wm. H. McMillin 
Geo. W. Dillaman 
Geo. S. Pate 
Howard F. Peffer 
Ralph W. Beebe 
Robt. H. Brush 
E. F. Brown 

J. C. Brittain 
Walter C. Lee 


sized. 


se rg to be taken on. 


organized 


“DAIRYMEN? s PRICE R 


The Dairymen’s Co-operative | 
Sales Co. regrets exceedingly to 
be obliged to announce the 
death of Mr. Jno. M. B. Schall, 
Secretary of the Manor Valley 
Local for the past two terms. 
Mr. Schall was a well known 
figure among the dairymen of 
his own locality and his going 
is regretted by all those who 
knew him. 


~. 


The importance of complying with 
the resolution cannot be over-empha- 
Every Local should at its first 
meeting, if they have not already done 


so, appoint such a committee to take » 


charge of the work of finding out just 
where their membership stands con- 
cerning the dealers who are not co- 
operating with the pool. 

This information at hand, the Board 
of Directors will be in position to 
deal effectively with such dealers as 
the short season, which is now ap- 


proaching, begins to be felt by them.. 


Many of these dealers have constantly 
refused to sign up and co-operate dur- 
ing the nee months when the supply 

nis Fic “\ble was plenty, but now 
“foe %> the organization ask- 
Naturally they 
are also coming out into the territory 
and attempting to secure milk by 
making private contracts with pro- 


ducers both members and non-mem- 


bers of the organization. The organi- 
zation ig in position to supply any 
co-operative dealer with all the milk 
which he may need and therefore any 
member who is approached by a deal- 
er concerning his milk supply should 
immediately look on him with sus- 
picion for it is a safe conclusion that 
he is not co-operating and possibly 
has had some of his supply trans- 
ferred to dealers who are co-operat- 
ing. : 

On the other hand; the organization 
is in position to furnish a market for 
all milk and any producer who makes 
any private arrangements with such 
a dealer is doing so at the risk of de- 
moralizing the work of the Board of 
Directors and officers and thus cause 
a loss to the organization as a whole. 

In compliance with the second rec- 
ommendation of the committee, ar- 
rangements will be made whereby any 
local may secure assistance in carry- 
ing out its organization work by mak- 
ing a request to the main office. 


The other day a producer. dropped 
into the office who had been notified 
by a dealer not co-operating in the 
pool, and inquired concerning the 
standing of this dealer. When told 
that he was not co-operating he im- 
mediately took steps to have his sup- 


ply placed with a co-operating dealer. 


This is a good illustration of the real 
spirit and co-operation which stands 
by the organization. Any organiza- 
tion which has. a membership based 
on real co-operators cannot fail to 
succeed in the long run. 


| CHOP SUEY | | 


When in Youngstown 
Eat at the 


NEW CHINA 


Noon Lunches 55¢ and 65c 
Opposite Dollar Bank Building 


| Good Orchestra Music | 


oe Si lo 7, hat Wit Stand For Yea 


Build it Yourself by the es 


You don’t have to be an exper to build a better silo than you can 
buy. The TECKTONIUS METHOD gives you an absolutely 
rigid, air-tight silo fitted with the exclusive TECKTONIUS 
swinging door that locks at all four corners. Also automatic adiust- 
ing hoop fasteners that take care of expansion and contisction 
The TECKTONIUS super cabie and base stave anchorage system ~ 
prevents creeping and tipping. 4 Seats 


Backed by a 5-year guarantee. Ask for a demonstration and prices. 


The Western Reserve Lumber Co. 
LUMBER DEALERS 


MILL AND YARDS: 
Niles, 0. Girard, 0. 


Warren, 0. 


Newton Falls, O. 


CONTENTED 
cows 
GIVE 
GOOD 


THE HIGH PRICE OF CONTENTMENT - 


Nothing costs more in this world than contentment, because 
have to pay for it in the most precious coin. We have to pay for it ir 
self-denial, self-discipline, will power and system. A SAVINGS AC: 
COUNT is the greatest help toward making the Eas of Nodoeoe S 
easy to pay. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS & TRUST Co. 

- WHEELING, W. VA. 

Largest Bank in State ‘Solid as it Lok 
HOME FOR SAVINGS ao a 

Banking By Mail Booklet Sent on Request 


PASSENGER—FREIGHT—ELECTRIC PACKAGE 
y —REACHES— f 

North Lima, Columbiana, Leetonia — 
= | —CONNEGTIONS FOR—- i itit—~—S 
pos Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East hele 


& 


ber of transfers of stock issued 


Stockholders to Date.............. 


ARR EAHA E eee ee EEE EERO EEO E OAH EE EEE EOREES RESO eee EEE 


= ee 


ry Council : pe 
a Telephone, Pinte. 


PARR HERO eee ere e een este eee entssiweeeee EEE ea ee ernnseenee® 


Pena w eee e eww enenmanes 


e Treasurer presented the follow- 
feport for the year ending May 
23, which was approved: 


m hand May 81, 1922... $ 6,649.88 
eipts For— 
eeeh District 


Council oe 500.00 

se 21,67 

537.25 

eae 48.40 

Rebaecaae a 958.20 

peta 040-57 

eaassciden 2,024.00 

fas des «. 80,315.19 

jp WSascedeheceee «» 16,097.60 

1,297.11 

. 50.00 

Medieekbandsonedeas 333.00 

| Office Supplies .......... 184.96 

| Per Diem Expense...... 190.00 

Traveling Mxpense .... 509.00 
Total Received «.....+...00 ——--—— $67,989.45 
| MME Matai ar, Fesascnstecssenccesccsseoschectedsons $74,639.33 

| Disbursed For— 

valaries oeanes sPadpacecchee en sae ce $ 5,305.50 

‘raveling Expense ........ 3,735.82 

\dvisory Council Exp. 1,936.00 


Jom. Refund to Lecals 6,770.74 


*ublications 5,720.32 

Mfice Supplies .... ° 545.94 

Postage, Telephone, etc. 971.28 
\‘urniture and -Fixtures 243,80. ~ 
er Diem Expense.......... 1,570.00 

Fevenue Tax. .....cccsocee 54.00 

Testers Salaries ............ 16,022.54 

| ee Refund ......... a 244,29 

BUEN dels once vosssdassovievees 1,573.62 

ational Milk Pro- 
| ducers’ Federation .... 2,100.15 
>ittsburgh District 

| Dairy Council ............ 500.00 
|Miscellanecous ........ssee 1,203.98 
B RRRERPOEE Race’ s0 sch? a¥inscdesegy> 19,657.67 
Total” Disbursements ES ee Ty 155.65 
|selance OQBh: ON EAN cccce-cosseesey nae $ 6,483.68 


al. in Diamond Natl.....$ 6,394.27 
Bal. pidway Natl......0. 


| ‘ $6,506.47 
Pvendratt, First Natl., 

j a (1) ee, een BDV ay gy) 

| Pi > —-—-——-$ 6,483.68 


Mr, White made a report on pooling 
'perations during the past year which 
is published elsewhere in this issue. 


| ‘Mr. Quackenbush of the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council gave a brief 
veport of the work of the Council 
luring the past three months, laying 
stress on the conference held in Pitts- 
purgh by the National Dairy Council, 
‘vhich was attended by representa- 
ives of a great many cheese, butter 
na dairy interests. He also stated 
hat the Pittsburgh Council has been 
lusing both of the playlets adopted by 
he National Council showing the food 
jralue of milk. One of the playlets 
Adopted was gotten up by the Pitts- 
yurgh Council. 

He also stated that the Council 
jvork was spreading, that he had re- 
peived ie during the past week 


er of shares of stock issued... 
. of certificates of stock issued.............. 


Posen ee eeeeneoeeeeneensestreteeentre 


Hanne eee ee seen eeeeeeseeeeussenens 


amount of stock outstanding............cccecceee 
Comparative Income Statement 


tesceepeeseceseneececetors $23,108.99 


Ste eRe eee ea nee eteneeneneseeeenenene 


aeevens $ 5,322.50 


PMS ETAT OSG NOH Kcgcn skys, cope nreeeh sis ssschosaespsoedocyistvbastcasegpareets $_2,193.90 $ 


“The Bighth Annual Meeting of the Advisory Council of the D. C. 8. Co., was 
i in the Public Library, Youngstown, O., Friday, June 1, 1923, with prac- 
sally all Locals represented and President Brenneman presiding, 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The Secretary presented the following report which was adopted: 


HAO e neem en eeeeeeneeetenteeeeeestecsesenes 


PASTA EN AERA OOO nese ee ATO eee Eee EOE r ewer en essen nb see eeasenestteeEeeeenss 


(Salina, Sardis, Shenango Valley, Greccevisie Vienna). 


1922-1923 1921-1922 


$22,299.85 


$ 4,239.50 

360.98 827.75 
3,226.82 
5,720.32 
1,398.75 
922.88 


Paeee ‘ 1,529.31 


oss 100. 1,360.25 


$23,095.53 
a 777.55 Loss $ 1795.68 
= 3,095.86 re 1,449.54 


653.86 


sediment test work stating that 
through this work the quality of milk 
coming into Pittsburgh today is bet- 


ter than that coming into any other 


city of the same size in the United 
States. 

Attention was called to the fact 
that there were 10,000,000 lbs. more 
Class I milk sold’ to the six dealers 
under observation and whose records 
they were able to obtain in 1922 than 
in 1921. 

It was also reported that through 
the efforts of the Dairy Council and 
the Board of Education co-operating, 
milk has heen served children in 
seventy schools. 

Mr. Brenneman made a brief report 
on the field work for the past three 
months, explaining in detail the situ- 


ation on the E. Pittsburgh and Brad- 
dock markets where the dealers. have 
refused to co-operate. He also made 
a brief explanation of the action tak- 
en by the Bishoff Dairy and expressed 
his appreciation of the support given 
us by the shippers selling to- the 
above named company. 

During the nvon hour the Advisory 
Council Board took lunch with the 
Kiwanis Club at which time Prof. Erf 
of the Ohio State University gave a 
brief talk on the adulteration of dairy 
products today compared with that of 
several years ago. 


The committees of the D. C. S. Co. 
were read and asked to have any re- 
ports ready after the nominations for 
directors. 

The following nominations were 
made for directors for the coming 
year and upon motion, seconded and 
earried, the secretary was instructed 
to place the names on the ballot: 

P. S. Brenneman, HE. F. Noble, John 
L. Wise, T. H. Johnson, W. W. Bullard, 
P. H. Doyle, J. B. Atkinson, Fred M. 
Thornton. 

Mr. H. S. Ballard of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation, after endorsing 
the policy used by the D. C. S. Co., of 
fighting out their plan of organiza- 
tion, gave a condensed report on the 
new co-operative law of the state of 
Ohio. 

Mr. Ballard’s report, upon motion, 
seconded and carried was turned over 
to the Committee on Legislation. 


The Committee on Local Shippers 
made the following report which was 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, that each Local appoint a 
committee to interview each member 
who is shipping to an unorganized 
dealer and have him express by his 
signature his willingness to transfer 
his milk to an organized dealer at the 
request of the D. C. S. Co. A list to 


be sent out from the D. ©. S. Co.’s — 


office to each Local with each man’s 
name. 
Signed, 
Wm. W. MeMilin, Geo. W. Dilla- 
man, 
Beebe, Robt. H. Brush, E. F. 
Brown, Howard F. Peffer, Wal- 
ter C. Lee, Jos. C. Brittain. 

The Committee on Condensories 
made the following report which was 
adopted: 

The Condensory Committee advises 
that they are well satisfied with the 
workings of the pool as pertains to 
the condensories and also it should 
be understood, by the various con- 
densory locals that no milk must be 
diverted to the condensories that be- 
longs to the country plant or fluid 
milk trade. 

Signed, 
D. G. Coon 
J. HE. Balliet 

Moved, seconded and carried that a 
vote of thanks be extended to the Ki- 
wanis Club for their hospitality dur- 
ing the noon hour. 

Mr. E. D. Waid of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation presented a map 
showing the division of the State of 
Ohio into Dairy Communities ex- 
plaining the conditions existing in the 
respective districts. 


The Aull Drug Co. 


Prescription Specialists — 


25 E. Federal Street 
YOUNGSTOWN - « OHIO 


— 
The McDowell National Bank 


State Street and Vine Avenue 


SHARON, PA. 


-has been identified with the development of 


farming and dairying for 55 years. 


You can 


open an account with this bank by mail. 


, 


OHIO 


security. 


Under our plan you have no expense in securing your loan except the service fee charged 
for viewing and appraising your farm, abstracting your title and attending to all of the other 


FARM LOANS. 1 PENWA 


We have, through The Ohio-Pennsylvania Joint Stock Land Bank, ample funds to finance 
your agricultural needs in Ohio and Pennsylvania, on 33 year, 6% amortized first mortgage farm 


details attendant upon the completion of your transaction. 


We extend you our service from the time you make your application until you receive your 


money. 


See us in person or write us regarding your needs. 


The Warren Guaranteed Mortgage Company 


GEO. H. PLATT, Manager Farm Loan Department 


WARREN, OHIO 


G. S. Pate, Ralph W. - 


: 
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Price Comparisons Show 
Advantage of 


Organization 


HE benefits of co-operative ef- 
forts. amongst milk produc- 
ers are clearly shown by 
comparison of prices paid 
producers in the country 


plants of the Pittsburgh district dur- 


ing the past twenty years with the 
price of butter on the New York mar- 
ket during the same period. The fol- 
lowing table shows the average yearly 
price of butter on the New York mar- 
ket since 1904 together with the aver- 
age price paid for butterfat in milk 
delivered to country plants during 
the same year. 
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VOOR errs cise 27 .8225 1837 
AO Oe es 2921 .8250 1151 
OMG Mei scat eas ais 3013 68575 1967 
ROL cscgsepassane 2677 18275 2093 
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ON Acta eeen 2989 .4075 3801 
TOMS 2a sycanesccse 2982 3950 3388 
OMG scoevecsssbeseas 3409 4375 3381 
POM arc cccsve cases 4276 6425 8571 
OSE varses ts eaten -5150 87 1.2425 
1 32)3 BS pe ene ane 6072 -9350 1.1473 
EOD Oe cecincaienees .6114 .9625 1.2183 
POPES ccsescuacks 4325 .64 -7262 
TOA ikcckcecctesces 4059 TTS 6006 


In the above table is shown that 
during the year 1904 there was a 
premium of less than eight cents paid 
for whole milk delivered at country 
plants above the vale of sour cream 
for butter purposes. Some slight in- 
creases were made in the following 
years but no material change was no- 
ticed until October of 1916. The 
settlement for this month was the 
first one reached by the dairy organi- 
zation, and fairly good prices occur- 
red during the following months. Dur- 
ing August of 1917, most producers 
will remember as the period when 
milk was withheld from the market 
by the producers in an effort to secure 
a more satisfactory price. For the 
first seven months of 1917 there was 
an average premium of less than 25c 
per hundred paid for whole. milk 


above that price which can be well 
considered as the value of sour cream * 


used in butter making. The last five 
months of 1917 show the premium to 
have been advanced materially and 
the year ended with an average of 
85c premium. For the period of 13 


years ending with 1916 the average — 


premium paid was less than 20c per 
hundred but for the following six 
years the premium has averaged bet- 
ter than 96c. 

The first four months of this year 
shows an average premium of nearly 
87¢ above the New York butter 
market. 

Any producer who questions the 
value of organized effort should 
spend a little time in the study of 
these figures. 


The iBeal +: ration to feed with Dashes is: 


200 Ibs. Unicorn Dairy Ration 
100 Ibs. Corn Meal or Hominy 
100 Ibs. Crushed or Ground Oats 


This combination pays you $4 in milk 
for each $1 you spend for feed; and 


f pRoTEIN 24% FA 
Rpaiiciclas th Hoke . keeps the cow in good condition. 


CHA 0. 


More Profit Every Day—For More Days 
or waite for information & CLLAPIN @ COMPANY “Gis 4 
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fave A Radio ~ 


We will sell you a complete Radio Set on terms, a payment down 
balance on time to suit you. If the set does not prove satisfactory,” 
are under no obligation to keep it, and your money will be refunded. 


Take advantage of this offer and enjoy the benefits and pleasure to. 
derived from it. 


Market Reports, Lectures, Music, News; all to be heard over the Radi 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE US. 


Yarling-Rayner Music Co. 


254 W. Federal Street YOUNGSTOWN, 0 
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Going to Youngstown? 


BE SURE TO 


Park Your Car 


AT 


Vahey Building 


FRONT and PHELPS STs., near POST OFFICE fe 


The new concrete building is largely patronized, because of its close premier to the 
ter of the shopping and business district, and for its many conveniences. We have every mea 
of looking after your requirements. “ 


Car Washing, Greasing, Tires and Tubes Repaired, Batperiee Inspected Crank Cases Dr 
ed, Accessories. : 


‘Park your:car off the street and avoid police summons. 


a 4 


Reasonable Prices Courteous Treatment ‘ 


® vise 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


an " | 
: rtant and fateresting May Meetings Attended 
3 by P. S. Brenneman 


IN May 14, Mr. Brenneman met 
with the Fowler Local, find- 
ing our producers present in 
‘large numbers and showing 
a great deal of interest. The 
opic of discussion was over a 
\derstanding in lining up certain 
enter which was soon dis- 


a Be Pooling Plan of selling milk 
thoroughly discussed in a way 
ch showed they had studied it 
im beginning to end and they seem- 
to be pretty well convinced that 
Js was the best solution for selling 
7k on a business like basis. 

: i this meeting.a series of 
ne s were held with the Locals 
he Local shipping territory, the 
se of which was to secure the 
1ite pledge of members of the or- 
ization that they will stand by 
es organization when they are 
ked to ship their milk to dealers 
will co-operate with us. 

| the 15th a good attendance of 
ducers of the B. & O. No. 1 Local 
t Highty-Four, Pa., and assured 
rganization of their unanimous 
port in putting the pooling plan 
1 '0SS. 

the members of B. & O. No. 2 Local 
rt on the 16th with Mr. Brenneman 
Jisent and the same results. were 
) dged. 

ilso a good representative crowd of 
}iducers belonging to Chartiers Lo- 
% Met with Mr. Brenneman at Can- 
ysburg, Pa., on the 16th and pledged 
lir hearty co-operation in the plac- 
r of their shipments with good, re- 
ile dealers who were co-operating 
vh their organization. 

The results of the above meetings 
yng sent out to other Locals soon 


lt the D. C. S. Co. is still on a solid 
<ndation. 


Meeting With Dayton Producers 

dn the 19th Mr. Brenneman was 
led to Dayton, Ohio, to attend a 
veting with the producers of the 
Vimi Valley organization. As you 
1 probably aware the producers 


Juught to the office the assurance 


there have invested considerable 
money ‘in the building of plants to 
take care of their surplus. The deal- 
ers on the Springfield and Dayton 
markets had at this time tried to take 
the milk from these plants by bidding 
a few cents higher for the milk, and 
the producers were beginning to ac- 
cept their offers. 

His advise to them was to be loyal 
to their organization, telling them if 
they had to close their plants it would 
still be the best investment ever made 
because previous to this time the buy- 
ers absolutely refused to meet them 
on any terms. Therefore, for the 
amount of money invested in the 
plants they could afford to close them 
if mecessary, for it was the best 
weapon they had, but indications were 
that they could operate these plants 
without any loss and thereby at all 
times have safe control of their sur- 
plus milk. 

As a result of this meeting the pro- 
ducers voted to stand by their organi- 
zation. 

Another Splendid Meeting 


On the 25th Mr. Brenneman met 
with the members of the Connoquen- 
essing Valley Local. This being the 
home of our Director J. L. Wise, the 
meeting could not help but be a suc- 
cess fog any group of men that could 
not follow a leader such as John L. 
should be in some other business than 
dairying. 

Dicksonburg Producers Meet 

The meeting with the producers at 
Dicksonburg on the 29th was reported 
to be one of the most interesting 
meetings Mr. Brenneman has attend- 
ed for many months because for some 
unknown reason the buyers’ buying 
milk in this territory ‘had succeeded 
in spreading a lot of false propaganda 


and one of the interesting features 


brought out in this meeting, was that 
milk buyers who are business men 
realize that the dairymen are able to 
look after their own business and 
that in the future the dealers can only 
hope to succeed by co-operating with 
organized dairymen. Mr. Hutchinson 


DISTRIBUTION 


Pm ISTRIBUTION is the process of transferring merchandise 
from the man. who has it and can’t use it to the man 
who does not have it and needs it. 


‘In the dairy business this problem is unusually complicated for 
it deals with a perishable product which must be handled very 


fast to avoid waste. 


‘Ttisa source of pride to us—amd we think it should be no less 
gratifying to our producer friends who by their co-operation 
help to make such a condition possible—that Milk reaches the 


other farm product, 


consumer on a straighter line and with less waste than any 


Rieck- McJunkin Dairy Company 


‘Pittsburgh McKeesport New Castle 


og Saif 


Butler Charleroi 


1868 1923 » 


Dana's Musical Institute 


WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World 


Fifty-fifth Year 
Fall Term Opens September 3d, 1923 


For Information and Registration Blanks, Address: 


LYNN B. DANA, President 


Will You Be 


Independent in the years to come or will you have to depend 
upon someone else for money for everything you need or would 
like to have? 


There’s no time like the present to think of the future, Think 
of it right now and decide that you will at once start an account 
in this bank for your future needs and pleasures. 


The Western Reserve 


National Bank 
WARREN, OHIO 


Capital and Surplus, $700,0000.00 
Member Federal Reserve System 


MAKE THIS YOUR BANK 


Farm Loans 


When you think of FARM LOANS think of us. 


We make Farm Loans at 5 to 7 per cent interest, 
per annum, running for a period of one to forty yrs. 


Consult us for further details. 


C. I. PONTIUS, Sec’y-Treas. 


1514 8. Park Ave,” * Warren, Ohio 
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of the Tech Ice Cream Co., made the 


following statement: 


He said his company had been look- 
ing for a country plant location for 
several months. The duty had been 
placed upon him to secure that loca- 
tion. After a few conferences with 
the offices of the D. C. S. Co., he de- 
cided tc investigate the territory from 
which milk on the B. & L..H. R. R. 
was being shipped. He said he was 
glad to note that the dairymen about 
Dicksonburg were beginning to real- 
ize that they should stay close by 
their organization. He further stated 
that he would not allow his company 
to invest twenty-five or fifty thousand 
dollars in a community today where 
dairymen were not showing a loyalty 
to their organization for the reason 
that if they could not be loyal to their 
own organization there was . little 
chance that they would be loyal to 
any other. 

With a splendid attendance at Dick- 
sonburg the men present promised 
their faithful support to their organi- 
zation. 

Norrisville Follows Suit 


— Another gréat success was achieved 
on the evening of the 29th when your 


President met with the producers at 
Norrisville. This meeting was well 
attended not only by Norrisville pro- 
ducers but a good sized committee 
from Dicksonburg were also present. 
Proof of the interest shown in this 
meeting may be had from the fact 
that it lasted until the wee hours of 
the morning. 
Condensory Manager Ready For 
Business 


On the 3ist Mr. Brenneman met in 
conference with the manager of the 
Carnation Milk Products Co., which 
owns the plant at Saegertown. 
conference could not be finished until 
the Board of Directors met on June 8. 

The balance of the month was spent 
in looking after the different difficul- 
ties arising with dealers who were 
spending large sums of money and 


- much valuable time among unorgan- 
“ized producers until we find in some 


places they have been going out and 
gathered up milk from cheese fac- 
tories and- individual butter makers 
and it stands out quite clearly that 
the expense of getting this milk into 
the market is much more than the 
price these fellows would have to pay 
if co-operating with the organization, 
but the hope among ail of these buy- 
ers that have been doing this sort of 
business is that they may continue 
the- old time system of securing. milk 
from independent shippers or dairy- 
men who do not understand the mar- 
ket conditions and either buy that 
milk at a tremendous low price. or of- 
fer any price with no intention to pay 
at all. 
Difficulty Solved 


Mr. A. J. Frye, one of our shippers 
from the Manor Valley Local, felt he 
was not receiving the proper treat- 
ment from the buyer now getting his 
milk and expressed a desire to have 
his shipments placed with the Lewis 
& Fox Dairy of Braddock. Mr. Bren- 
neman immediately got in touch with 
Lewis & Fox and asked them where 
they stood on the pooling plan. Mr. 
Lewis replied at first that they did not 
intend to go along with the-organiza- 


tion, put when it was explained to him . 
that he must decide at once he finally 


agreed to go along until July 1. The 


This. 


only question now is whether this 


concern will be willing to settle its 
delinquent pool account which seems 
to be several months in arrears.‘ How- 
ever, this ilustration only shows that 
the producers are determined to stand 
by their organization. 


DEALERS OPERATING UNDER THE 
POOL 


District No. I 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co., 
Stevenson Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hermes- Groves Dairy OCo., 
Boyd St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Harmony Creamery Co., 407 Liberty Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Allegheny Dairy Company, Allegheny and 
Penna. Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Albion Milk Co., 4200 Main St., -Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Forbes and 


Forbes and 


Wm. Colteryahn, 1912 Jane St. 8S. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ss i 
Charles Giger, 2306 Charles St., N. S., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shadyside Milk Co., 5530 Walnut St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hazel-Glenn Milk” Co., 5011 Second Aye., 
Hazelwood, Pa. 
Ree Oe Concelman, 1437 Nixon St., N.'S., 
7608 Frankstown 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kast. End Dairy Oo., 
Ave., E. E., Pittsburgh, "Pa. 

Standard. Dairy Co., Rebecca Ave., Wilk- 
insburg, Pa. 

Jno. Tomkiewicz, Highth Ave., Munhall. 


Stauffer, Dairy, 1314 Woodland -Ave., Nias 


Sis Pittsburgh, Pa. 

‘Kircher, Kd., 3004 Shadeland Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

J. A. Hubach, 2011 Ohateau St., N. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. : 

A. H. Rapp, 1121 Franklin St., Pittsburgh. 

District No, II 

Isaly Dairy Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Youngstown Sanitary Milk Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, 

Henry Dieter, Youngstown, -Ohio. 

John Smith, Poland, 0., R. D. 2, Box 50. 

Ohio Pure Milk Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

C. OC. Pershing, Girard, Ohio. “ 

W. R. Ruhlman & Son, Youngstown, 0... 

Madden & Hubbard, Niles, Ohio. 

Hall R. Magee, Warren, Ohio. 

Addicott & Faler, Warren, Ohio. 

Trumbull Creamery Co., Warren, Ohio. 

J. W. Trube, 617 Nearway Ave., Warren. 

John Risher, Warren, Ohio. 

J. A, Ratliff, Warren, Ohio. 

Mealy & Marso, Girard, Ohio. 

Crescent Dairy Oo., Youngstown, Ohio. 

A. W. Dawson & Son, Youngstown, Ohio. 

C. J. Wilson, Niles, Ohio. 

District No. IIT 


United Dairy Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cloverdale Dairy, ‘Wheeling, “Ww. Va. 
Ohio Valley Dairy, Wheeling, W. Va. 
District No. IV 
H. E. Wahl, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
M2yye Koykka, Ashtabula, Ohio, 
L. R. Stroup, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Harbor Creamery Oo., Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Chas. J. Reynolds, Ashtabula, Ohio. - 
Finn Oo-operative Co., Ashtabula, Ohio. 
District No. V 
J. D. Biggins & Sons Co., Orangeville 
Plant, Ohio. 
Mohawk Condensed Milk Go., Saegertown, 
Penna. 
Helvetia Milk Condensing Co., Minerva, 0. 
United Dairy Co., Barnesville, Ohio. 
Emlenton Creamery Co., Emlenton, Pa. 
District No. VI 


J. D. Biggins & Sons Co., Sharon, Pa. 
Reeher Bros. Dairy, 438 Brooklyn, Sha- 


‘ron, Pa. 


District No. VII 


Crockery City Ice & Prod. Co., 
pool, Ohio. 


Hotel Wheeling 


Under New Management. 
Running Water in All Rooms. 


EOE BROS. 
ge 0 ome 
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and during the process wé will be 
located at 31 N. Park Ave., I. O. 
O. F. Building. 


East-Liver- 


z= 


We will give the same service 
in our temporary quarters that has 
made us outgrow our home three 
times in 34 years. 


Trumbull Savings & 


Loan Company 


Warren, Ohio Girard, Ohio 
‘_ive a 
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Give Jewelry-- 


See 


Live 


We purehase all kinds of fat livestock a prevall 
market prices delivered at our plant. — 


Broductal: 


The Youngstown Packing & es Co. 
Bell, Main 405; ; 


Telephone: 
1540 South Avenue 


_Auto., 5191 
Youngstown, Ob 


DR. ILGEN FRITZ DISCOVERS 


aC M U = Q! ” 


This tative remedy is the last word in a successful treatment 4 
Dandruff, Falling Hair, Itchy Scalp and Baldness, apes wonderful 


Eezema. 


“MURJO” is guaranteed. You must be satisfied or your money b: 
Ask you druggist for “Murjo.” 


If he does not have it in stock, 


will be only too glad and accommodating to order it for you. — 3 


MANUFACTURED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO | 


Support those merchants, who actively support Belmont County y 
farmers in efforts to build up and maintain a profitable ina 


THE BEST SERVICE 


eh ea 


Eddy Restaurant 


116 West Main Street 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO 


New and Up-to-Date — 


Smith Lumber Co. |] 


Main Office and Yard No. 1, 
Barnesville, O.. 


Yard No. 2, Belmont, O.- 


Everything for Building 


See Our Trucks Everywhere 


Best Service Fair Prices 


the gift that lasts 


Whether it’s a Birthday, Anniversary, 
Wedding or what the occasion may be 
GIVE JEWELRY. A visit thru our 
- store will turn your gift Revbioms, to 
a joy and a pleasure. 


+H. B. ARMSTRONG ~ 


my eweler— Optician 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO 
_ Fine Watch and Jewelry ene a 
sls ppecialty 


ee 


Distrinator Prest-O-Lite _ Bveryt 


Storage Battery D 
Batteries Repaired, Rechar; 
Rebuilt—Any Make _ 


_ att 
E. C. Stewe 
"The Blectric Shop. 
Barnesville, Dhio- 
Expert Battery Man at 
168 Main St. - 


QUALITY BRA 
ICE CREAM ~— 


A taste will make ye 
for more 


Barnesville, 


Dry Goods 

Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Ready-to-Wear — 
Girls’ Ready-to- ‘Wear 


BRADFIELD 


service to the * peo 

Barnesville and com 
Men’ s Clothing 
Boys’ Olothing — 
Men’s and Boye 
eo aieeaee: on 


Produ ieee and Deal- 
Considered On 


| Equal Basis 


m@)N the past the criticism has 

g been occasionally made that 
| too much authority was oc- 
==) casionally taken by the offi- 


$s or actions of the officers 
.ctors are based on the poli- 
he Board of Directors as de- 
in the quarterly meetings of 
visory Council, the chief aim 
being ‘to arrive at the great- 
for all members. One policy 
the Board of Directors of the 
tion as a whole has always 
-has been equality. Every 
and every group, both of 
id producers, regardless of 
ocation has always secured 
treatment and same con- 
This principle is the real 
of all true co-operation- and 


tration of the way in which 
works out may -be seen in 
rom the correspondence be- 
le President of the Conneaut- 
nd President Brenneman. 


prenneman :— 


alers still continue and con- 
us shippers that the reason 
not sign up to the pool is be- 
ey would not be allowed to 
milk from this vicinity, that they 
(ld be forced to buy their milk 


lly, = 

hee these dealors have made state- 
¢ts in meetings held here, that if 
j situation was cleared up giving 
(a the privilege of buying - milk 
that they would join the pool. 
a (Signed) 

; Ross A.-Corey 

w is the reply made Mr. Corey. 


anything from _ those 
different from any other 
They are perfectly willing 
hey should buy milk wherever 


You can readily real- 
necessity of this as otherwise 
might operate under 


u yers. 


ft 


| co. 


(3 of Milk Bottles and 
Dairymen’s Supplies 


Greenville, Pa. 


FARMS! 


® easy terms if desired. 


cers of the organization. All 


JE oo 412 Home Savings & Loan Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. 
am iil ‘aaa am = 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


ATTENTION 
CAR OWNERS 


Why not have that tire repaired 
or retreaded 


The First National Bank 


Sharon, Pa. 


All Work Guaranteed 7 phe: Helpiaee soi 


Prices Reasonable 


Miller Tire Service Co. 
205 S. Dock St. Phone 505-3 


It is our constant endeavor to assist and promote prosperity 
amongst all classes of industry 


SHARON 


Greenville National Bank 


Greenville, Pa. 


Sharon’s new free parking and curb market site adjoins our building 


The Farrell Building Cos : 


Chartered 1875 


Resources, $2,000,000 BROADWAY STREET PHONE 368 
SPECIALS 4 

3 Slate Surfaced Roll Roofing.seeeeen $2.28 i 

G,_B, Chase, President we Plysieunberdid see ot oe $2.05 
T. R. Thorne, Cashier 2-Ply Rubberoid ...... $1.70 


1-Ply Rubberoid $1.30 | 


Mail order competition on all building materials 
‘ 


House Furnishings 
and 
Hardware 


OLDEST STRONGEST 


First National. Bank 


Pa. 


° 


Speizer & Eisenberg Co 
212 Idaho Street 
FARRELL 


Greenville ; . 


PAs 


W..C. PETTIT, President 


L, A. DAVIS, Secretary 


P. & G. Dollar Store 


Leaders in General Furnish- 
ings for Men, Women 
and Children 


Mathew's Cut Rate Medicine Store 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


Opposite Park Theatre 129 West Sixth St. 
Youngstown, Ohio East Liverpool, Ohio 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE. PARK THEATRE 


See ees 


la Ss aes eee See oe a 


4 


Broadway at Union St., 
Farrell, Pa.. 
_Bell Phone 586-J 


pele eee wrt auc  rcue ne Se 9 eee fe ¢ See RES 6 mE ee 0 aie wee ae oe ff 


Established 1843 


-P. L. WILLIAMS’ SONS 


Highty Years of Shoe Service 
is our record 


FOR SALE! © 


Have you any live stock, machinery, household goods, ete., that 
you wish to sell or trade? If so, take advantage of our classi- 


Boots, Shoes, and fied column. Rates 8 cents a line, orders for less than $1.00 ; 
> . ‘ ‘ 
eh hae, to be accompanied by cash. j 
9 5 
A DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER . 
G. L. Williams © Z 
M. L. Williams Sharon, Pa. Box 1 Youngstown, Ohio : 
Go a little Further and Pay Less @ eccecece e 
UNITED STORES OF PA. 
Srneeerore § GOOD PAIN’T 
eae 105 (Seain, St. eee ae Most folks know, these days, the value of using 
WE'VE SOLD good paint. We’re proud that our Thrift Paint 
GOOD PAINT has proved its good value. There is none better 
: FOR YEARS and none cheaper than Thrift Paint, quality con- 
LT nn ee ee re a Ra bod : It’s enbanteae q y é 
FARMS! FARMS! Bye THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS CO. _~ : 
@ have good farms, both small and large, in four different counties in Ohio, and some @ 131 N. Park Avenue WARREN, OHIO 
places in Orawford and Mercer Counties, Pa. Our prices are very reasonable and i THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS &_PAINT CO. / 
See our choice selection before buying. TAYLOR & a 246 E. Fed St. 315 W. Fed St. YOUNGSTOWN | 
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) WILK CONSUMPTION 
pe 


IS INCREASING 


ait 


ing the year 1921, the consump- 
‘tion of milk according to the United 
States government, increased from 43 
to 49 gallons per person. This is an 
increase of approximately 14 per cent. 


Back in the year 1890, acording to 
the government statistics, the con- 
sumption of milk was only 22 gallons 
per person and in 1899, nine years 
later, the consumption of milk had 
increased only one gallon during the 
entire nine years, which is at the 
rate of only one half of one per cent 


per year. 
SO Oe ersccces ness 22 ~~ gai. 
OLS OD eranstsecscoses 23 gal. 
a RY By cena 42.4 gal. 
TO DQracacasies ccecet: 43s gail. 
LG DT ye essccreanees 49 gal... 


As the twentieth century was ush- 
ered in, the consumption of milk be- 
gan to increase and it has been gain- 
ing momentum ever since. 


It is really surprising to note hee 
rapid has been the increase in milk 
consumption during the last two 
years especially. 
~ There are several reasons why the 
consumption of milk has increased. 
The most fundamental reason, we be- 
lieve, is the great amount of educa- 
tional work that is now being done in 
behalf of milk by the National Dairy 
Council and other organizations. 


MEETINGS AT NUTWOOD 
AND DORSET 


The first of a series of meetings to 
be held each month in the milk pro- 
ducing districts showing the highest 
monthly average in the sediment 
tests, being made under the direction 
of the Sanitation Department of the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, was 
held at Dorset on the night of May 9. 
In spite of Winter’s return, with a 
heavy snowfall that started late in 
the afternoon and continued past mid- 
‘night, an audience of nearly 400 per- 
sons, the majority of whom were 
dairy farmers and members of their 
families, were present. 

The second meeting of the series 
was held at Nutwood May 31, this dis- 
trict having taken the high honor 
rank from Dorset, in that it showed 
the best sediment test record for 
April. 
Dairy Council’s Sanitation Depart- 
ment, spoke briefly at both meetings, 
lauding the farmers for their co- 
operation and stressing the import- 
ance of milk sanitation. 

Guy Miller, farm agent of Trumbull 
County, was present at the Nutwood 
meeting. HE. A. White, editor of ‘The 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter,’ and 
Irwin Kaufmann, a member of the 
Dairy Council’s staff, also spoke. Mo- 
tion pictures were shown and ice 
cream and cake was served. 


P. S. Brenneman, president of the 
Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Com- 
pany, and H#. R. Quackenbush, secre- 


tary of the Pittsburgh District Dairy 


Council, spoke at the meeting at Dor- 
set. Mr. Bundy and Mr. Vorhees, su- 
perintendents of receiving plants in 
the farm areas, were present. Motion 
pictures and the serving of ice cream 
and cake also completed the program 
at this meeting. 
Those in charge of the Dorset meet- 
* ing had planned to conduct it on the 


Mr. Detwiler, field man of the 


DAIRYMEN'’ S PRICE RE: ORTER. 


baseball ground in Guticipation of 2 ac- 
commodating some 1,000 persons, un- 


til the winter weather necessitated a. 


change in plans. 


BESSEMER: LOCAL 


A meeting of the Bessemer Local 
was held on the evening of May 23. 
As Mr. Brenneman was unable to 
be present Mr. Quackenbush attended 
the meeting and outlined the diffi- 
culties under which the pool plan has 
been operating during the past 
months. We also discussed generally 
the work and aims of both the D. C. 
S. Co., and the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council. The Local carried 
over its regular business and went 
unanimously on record as upholding 
its officers and directors in carrying 
out such plans as might be necessary 


to make the present pottate method > 


a success, 


“Tt’s the human touch in the world 
that counts, 
The touch of your hand and mine, 
Which means far more to the hungry 
soul 
Than shelter or bread or wine. 
For shelter is gone when the night is 
o’er, 
And bread lasts only a day, 
But the grasp of the hand 
, And the sound of the voice 
Ring on in the soul alway.’ 
—Selected. 
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BEAUTIFUL VELVETY RUGS 


Made out of your old Rugs, Car- 
pets and Clothing. 
27x 4 
27x5 
3x 6 
6x 8 
8x10 f 
9x12 
10x12 
11x12 
12x12 
Ship your old material by express 
at our expense. 


Leon Wagoner Rug Mfg Co. 


66 South Prospect St., 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Money To Loan 
On Farms 


Government loans are best. Five 
to forty years. Easy payments 
—only $65.00 to $72.28 per year 
per $1,000.00, principal and in- 
terest. No commission. Inves- 
tigation welcomed. 


Jefferson National Farm 


‘Loan Association 
O. R. Barnes, Secy.-Treas. 
JEFFERSON, O. 


Reliable Seeds 


We carry a complete line of 
seeds at all times 


GARDEN SEEDS 
FLOWER SEEDS 
GRASS SHEDS 


Grown by the most reliable 
’ growers in the country. 


FRED R. MOODY 
120 West: Boardman Street 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


Mail orders have our careful 
attention. 


“ 


ee 


a 
TILLOTSON 
DRY GOODS COMPANY 


206-208 Main Street 
GREENVILLE, PENNA. 


Bell Telephone 40 
Established 1866 
Four Floors of Merchandise 
Salesrooms 
First Floor—General Dry Goods 
Second Floor—Cloaks, Suits, 
Dresses, Ready-to-Wear, Cor- 
sets, Blouses, Sweaters, Waists, 
“ Stylish Stout Coats, Suits and 
‘Dresses for large ladies: 
Third Floor—Rugs, Carpetings, 
: Floor Coverings a 
Bargain Basement Remnants 
Special Underpriced Merchan- 
dise Bargains 
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Notice to Wagon and 
Buggy Owners 


We have a fine line of buggy wheels 
and light wagon wheels, axles, springs, 
fifth wheels and irons of all kinds for 


buggies and wagons. Shafts, both heavy © 


and 
springs at reasonable prices. Two sec- 
ond-hand vans, one heavy truck wagon, 
one closed cab for two ton Master 
Truck. We also build special truck 
bodies of all kinds. We cut down solid 
truck wheels to pneumatics, can fur- 
nish all kinds of new truck wheels. 
Buggys and wagons” repaired 
painted. Springs for 2 to 6 ton trucks 
at very low prices. , 


light, buggy bodies, cushion 


Give us a call when in town and see 
for yourself. Can furnish and put on 
rubber buggy tires. 


Kuhns Carriage Co. 


554 Hilker St. Youngstown, O. 
Near Oakhill Cemetery 


Do you read the ads? 
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Buy Your Separator 
From the D.C.S. Co 


4 YRBE) 4K) 11 1 YY YR 


will Start the gearing. 


# 
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and tear on aa moving parts. 


& 
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Youngstown, Ohio. 


The Renfrew Cream Separator ‘has a reputation as the 
running Separator on the market; in fact, the weight of the ha 
This is because of the simplified ge 
chain-drive, and self-oiling system which reduces friction a 


Write for catalog and eg 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


Farrell . . 
“ Co-operates with 
dairymen and men eng’ 
in general 


agriculture 


td 
\ 
ee 


te, 


COME IN! 


“The on nee 
State Bank 
& Trust Co. 
ELM GROVE, W. VA. — 


Banking, Real Estate a 
Insurance 


Resources $1,800,000. 


4 ae 

FARM WANTEDAbout | 
acres, with good improvements 
ply, give exact location, full de 
and terms. Watters, 15 Wi 


Members of the dairy orgal 
tion can buy a Renfrew © 
Separator thru our office — 
considerable saving to 


selves. arr: 


In these days when marke 
fluid milk are uncertain 
itable prices, producers 
own separators are 
playing but 

greatly imcreasing b 
powers of their co 


~ safe are 


sales company. 
‘ a 


Sales Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


sary at any time. 


DAIRY COUNCIL NOTES 


. 


_ The World’s Dairy Congress, to be 
attended by delegates from all parts 
the globe, will be held in the United 
States in October. All phases of the 
lairy industry will be discussed at 
is conference. Many of the great- 
t minds in the dairy industry will 
e present. : 

‘The opening sessions of the Con- 
ess will be held at Washington, D. 
October 2 and 3. On October 4, 
‘ough an invitation of Dairy Coun- 
| organizations in Pennsylvania, the 
mgress will spend the day at Phila- 
delphia, where a program demonstrat- 
ing Dairy Council activity, will be 
resented. The program will include 
_ tour of dairy farms in the neigh- 
boring territory. A banquet will be 
‘held in the evening. 


Wylandville, Pa., May 31, 1923. 
Mr. P. S. Brenneman, Dairymen’s Co-operative ; 


Dear Sir:—In response to your letter of the 25th, I wish to say 
that I am quite sure that all our members of B. & O. No. 1 will uphold 
the organization under any circumstances that may arise in the future 
at any time and that you may fully and without fear depend on this 
Local giving you loyal support in any way you are in need of. 

All our members who shipped to Mr. Bishoff received those bogus 
contracts he wrote up and mailed out. To the best of my knowledge 
they were all returned and unsigned or just given over to less cour- 
teous treatment, and they will do likewise in the future if it is neces- 


We trust we have made our meaning clear and that we may again 
thank you very much for all past and future favors. 

Respectfully yours, 
B. & O. LOCAL No. 1I—EIGHTY-FOUR, PA 
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Edw. Quivey, Secretary 
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cill will have a part in the demonstra- 
tions at Philadelphia, to be held under 
the auspices of the council there. Edu- 
cational motion pictures will be 
shown and health plays and talks will 
be given. Producers, distributors and 
consumers are invited to attend the 
Philadelphia sessions‘as well as other 
conferences of the Congress. 


After the Philadelphia visit, the 
Congress will go to Syracuse, N. Y., 
to attend the National Dairy Show. 
The concluding sessions of the Con- 
gress will be held in that city. 


Don’t Divorce Your Wife--- : 
EAT AT JIM’S 3 
Everything home cooked. 8 
i 

= 


Open day and night. 


J. B. ANGELIS 
# 17 10th St. 
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June Brides 
HERE IS YOUR CHANCE TO GET 
FIVE DOLLARS ...... FREE! 
Every June bride who will fill in the blank space provided be- 
low with her name and address and return it to The Buckeye 
Savings & Loan Company, either by mail or in person, will re- 
ceive a savings book with a Five Dollar Credit. 
The aecount is to be left one year—at which time it can be 
withdrawn plus five per cent interest and any other deposits 
that may have been added. 
6 ORS MSMR: MERION areal Love ad ce eS 
SENTERO CRAIC EN See 
Resources Over 
The Buckeye 
$6,000,000.00 %, 
att se = Pays 
Bellaire, Ohio Interest 
e 2022000 66 e 


Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 


Full line of typewriters, all makes from $25 up. Agents for Oliver 
and Remington Portable. Supplies for all machines. 


We repair all makes. 
YOUNGSTOWN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


Ty negEnes W.VA. B an St Main 889 Youngstown, Ohio~ 

The Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun-  Fesssesseseeseesersersezsssstests RS 28 W. Boardm } gs i 
eye iitoieiiitetelelotototottottuttttetrtatot at of RO eietoieielieieivienlotclelioteieteioteletottototeltetetottetltotototetestest pions reake 
Seieeeeeeneeeees ee Ee SEES See Se CLSS SESS ESS EMPRESS SAE ERE ER RELEASE RISES SATIRE MEETS REE IR SIE pean 


Size Capacity 


» 2 350 qts per hour 


ol A A 


| fade BET: 


Price Size 


$54.50 
$63.00 


1 250 qts per hour... 


below. 


LADD FARM TUBULAR COOLER 


Capacity 


JOHN W. LADD Co. 


WITH ) = 
A 
LADD 
COOLER 


The Ladd Coolers will cool 
within two degrees of your cool- 
ing water at the capacities shown 
By their use milk will 
keep from 24 to 48 hours longer. 


The coolers are designed to sus- 
pend from a wall. 
down the outside. 
ters at the bottom and flows on 
thru the inside and out the top, 
giving very efficient results. 


3 450 gts per hour............ 
4 550 qts per houv............ 


Built to Stand 150 Pounds Water Pressure 
Write for Circular Describing These Coolers 


CLEVELAND 
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COOL Your Milk COLD 
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The milk flows 
The water en- 
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LADD CORRUGATED 


Price COOLER 

beta $71.50 Size Capacity Price 

x Oe $80.00 
No. 1 46 gallon per hour... $31.50 
No. 2 55 gallon per hours $35.00 
No. 3 65 gallon per hour... $38.00 4 
No. 4 80 gallon per hour... $43.00 * 

Built to Stand 30 pounds Water Pressure 
| CINCINNATI 


* COLUMBUS 
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There are more than 10,000 DeLaval Laval Milker "on any 
Milkers in use, and their owners are al- —_| <3 sitime or on i 
: most unanimous in their agreement that igh 10% down you can 
‘ the De Laval is better, faster, cleamer = | RMP Sihane pays for 
and cheaper than any other method Of |" ¢. scr extremay wv. 
milking. With a herd of 10 or more. fe ose of De ara 
cows a De Laval Milker will soon pay oe i 
for itself in the saving of time and labor, On 


they come due. 


Ask “your De Laval — 


increased milk production which its uni- 
form and stimulating action usually Se cintion ow aries 


now. Get your De Laval | 


brings, and through the cleaner and im-~ —_ |i 2» before your mum 


season, so that you will 


proved quality of the milk. _ ie ee ee 


The De Laval Separator Company 
NEW YORK : | CHICAGO ee ae ae SAN FRANCISCO — 
165 Broadway | 29 EB. Madison Street | 61 Beale Breet ‘ 
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= the July 7th issue of the 
} American Agriculturist there 
appeared an editorial under 
i the heading ‘‘The Cost of Go- 
Tt Alone.’’ It referred to a recent 
tement of President Slocum of the 
irymen’s League Co-operative Asso- 
tion in which he stated: 


 €Qost of production plus a 
reasonable profit is now within 
the realm of possibility, and I 
ask this question, ‘Why are we 
) not getting it, why was the 
price of milk reduced last 
month and this, why were four 
| millions of dollars taken from 
| the incomes of the dairymen 
| in this territory in just two 
months?’ Why? Because some 
_farmers still believe in going 
it alone or in competing groups. 
By such a state of affairs, no 


relief can ever come. I am 
speaking now to all dairymen, 
both organized and unorgan- 
ized. We are standing in our 
own light. Our petty difficult- 
ies should be cast aside and 
_we should all get together. In 
comparison to the big broad 
viewpoint a farmer must take 
in solving this gigantic market- 
ing problem, the difference of 
opinion existing between us as 
_ individuals or as groups are 
| mere details easy of solution.’’ 


a 


| ‘The Editor of the publication 


nentioned goes on to state: 
3 


_ “President Slocum’s words 


hit the nail squarely upon its 
, i 


‘ttsburgh Selected for 
National Federation 
_ Meeting 


t the last annual convention of the 
pean Milk Producers’ Federation, 
{1 at Springfield, Mass., an invitation 
ii extended by the delegates from D. 
3. Co. for the next meeting to be held 
Pittsburgh. In a recent letter from 
Holman, Secretary of the Federa- 
a, he advises that member organiza- 
is have signified their desire to ac- 
t this invitation. The meeting will 
jheld some time during November. 
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This Paper is Owned and Published by Over 10,000 Dairy Farmers Who 


are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 
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A Pudlication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tendiix <¢ Make the Dairy Industry profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


head. This is the day of co- 
operation and _ organization. 
There are three great units in 
our industrial system today, 
labor, capital and that combin- 
ation of both of these, known 
as agriculture. Capital is well 
organized: so is labor. While 
the farmers have made won- 
derful progress in organization, 
the last few years, there are 
still thousands of them unor- 
ganized. This is true of the 
milk business in this section. 
There are still many dairymen 
not in any organization, and 
the organizations themselves 
are not co-operating. 


‘‘Two things, therefore, are 
needed before cost of produc- 
tion plus a reasonable profit 
can be hoped for. First, dairy- 
men must join some good milk 
producers’ organization, and 
then these organizations them- 
selves must work together in 
some kind of a federation.’’ 


Opposed Organized Effort 


Perhaps there are not many D. C. 8. 
Co. members who realize the unorgan- 
ized condition of milk producers in 
many sections of this country. Not 
only do there exist large producing 
areas which have no organized body but 
there are also large numbers of milk 
producers in organized territory who 
have been going it alone and show a 
spirit of disinterest and in some cases 
antagonism toward organized effort. 


The D. C. S. Co. operates in about 


The National Milk Producers’ Feder- 
ation is the largest co-operative organi- 
zation of its kind in the United States 
and the business transacted through the 
member organizations totals millions of 
dollars each year. 

Following is a list of its member or- 
ganizations: 

Dairymen’s 
Association, Ine. 

New England Milk Producers’: Asso- 
ciation. 

Inter-State Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Maryland and Virginia Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 

East Tennessee Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


League Co-operative 


30 counties and in so far as we are able 
to learn, there is no similar area in the 
United States which can show a more 
thorough organized condition than we 
are able to present and generally speak- 
ing the D. C. S. Co. has the confidence 
of its membership, but even with all of 
this, the officers of the D. C. 8. Co. have, 
during the past year, realized a loss of 
thousands of dollars to milk producers 
in this territory because of lack of sup- 
port from milk producers who are either 
non-members or who are members and 
yet persist in going it alone. 


It Doesn’t Pay 


It does not pay the individual milk 
producer to maintain an indifferent atti- 
tude towards organized effort and it 
harms the community in which he lives. 

During the past three months, the D. 
C. 8S. Co. has followed a policy which 
calls upon its members to be absolutely 
loyal and only supply milk to dealers 


who co-operate with organized effort.’ 


Many milk producers have been called 
upon to change their milk shipments 
from dealers who refuse to be governed 
by D. C. S. Co. regulations. In most 
instances, members called upon have 
made these changes without question 
and many more members have voun- 
tairy stepped forward and insured the 
officers of the organization of their 
support and wilingness at any time to 
discontinue shipments to dealers who 
will not co-operate. 


On the other hand, there still exists 
quite a large number of milk producers 
who try to evade becoming members of 
this organization and there are some 


Summit County and Vicinity Milk 
Producers’ Association, 

United Dairy Association of Wash- 
ington. 

Kentucky and Indiana Dairies Co. 

Queen City Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Ohio Farmers’ Co-operative Milk Co. 

Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 

Northwestern Co-operative Sales Co. 

Michigan Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion. a) 

Southern Illinois Milk Producers’ 
Association. 

Maryland State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion. 

Twin City Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion. 


THE. COST OF GOING IT ALONE 


of the members who continue to en- 
courage milk dealers to fight our efforts 
by telling dealers they will continue to 
supply milk to them regardless of 
whether they deal with the organiza- 
tion or not. 


It only takes about ten minutes con- 
versation with this latter group of men 
to understand the reason for this lack 
of support. It is either because of a 
low standard of intelligence or a highly 
developed selfish interest in themselves. 
They seem to hold no interest in their 
community and no doubt, if investiga- 
tion were carried far enough, we would 
find this same class of men spend no 
time in efforts to bring comfort and 
happiness to their own families. The 
time is here when farmers must pick 
out this class of men in their commun- 
ity and adopt methods which will tend 
to improve their intellect. By what 
method this can be done the community 
knows best itself. For instance, we are 
told of certain communities where 
thrashing rigs fail to stop at a farm 
where the owner does not maintain a 
high community interest. Why should 
a dairy farmer help a neighbor to har- 
vest whén that neighbor’s actions tend 
to keep down the laboring income of 
milk producers to a point where they 
cannot make half the wages of a com- 
mon laborer? Are such ignorant and 
selfish parties entitled to any favors 
from their neighbors? It will pay the 
D. C. S. Co. Loeals to look around and 
determine who in their community de- 
serves the neighborly and co-operative 
assistance that every farmer must have 
to continue in the business. 


The Milk Producers’ Association and 
the Milk Producers’ Co-operative Mar- 
keting Company of the Chicago District. 

Milwaukee Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Louisiana and Mississippi Dairymen’s 
Co-operative Association. 

Associated Dairymen of California. 

Connecticut Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion. 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Milk 
Association, 


Producers’ 


The railroads of Canada have an- 
nounced a reduction of 2.5 cents per 
100 lb. in the freight rate on flour, for 
export, which is made from wheat 
shipped from the west and stopped 
for milling in Ontario. 


ti 
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© ® s DISTRICT No. 1—Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co., Hermes-Groves Dairy 
Milk Prices and Pool O erations Harmony Creamery Co., Allegheny Dairy Co., Albion Milk Co., Wm. Coltery: 
p Charles Giger, Shadyside Milk Co., Hazel-Glenn Milk Co., J. L. Concelman, 1] 

End Dairy Co., Lewis & Fox, Standard Dairy, Wiliknsburg; Stauffer, Cliff 


Edw. Kircher, J. A. Hubach, A. H. Rapp, Liberty Dairy, Richland Dairy. 
for Month of June : : | : 


DISTRICT No. IIl—Isaly Dairy Co., Youngstown Sanitary Milk Co., Hi 
Dieter, John Smith, Ohio Pure Milk Co., C. C. Persing, W. R. Ruhlman & | 
Madden & Hubbard, Hall R. Magee, Addicott & Faler, Trumbull Creamery 
J. W. Trube, John Risher, J. A. Ratliff, Earl Waymire, Mealy & Marso, Cres 
Dairy Co., A. W. Dawson & Son, C. J. Wilson. 


DISTRICT No. I1I—United Dairy Co., Cloverdale Dairy Co., Ohio Vz 
Dairy Co. 


The following prices are announced as the basis of payments to producers for 
milk deliveries during the month of JUNE, 1923: 


District 1 Dist. 2 Dist. 3 Dist. 4 Dist. 5 Dist. 6 Dist. 7 DISTRICT No, IV—H. E. Wahl, M. V. Koykka, L. R. Stroup, Harbor Crear 
syd Country F.O.B. See Note Co., Chas. J. Reynolds, Finn Co-operative Milk Co. 
Test Plant City Inet O Relay. SIRS COMERS Ve (O psy F.0.B. ¥F.0O.B. si aren 3 
100 Ibs Gallon 100 Ths 100 ths 100 ths 100 ths 100 ths 100 tbs DISTRICT No. vV—J. D. Biggins & Sons (Orangeville Plant), Mohawk | 
33 $.23 $2.40 $2.45 $2.49 $1.99 $2.40 $2.66 densed Milk Co., Helvetia Milk Cond. Co., Reinhold Ice Cream Co., United D 
3 4 934 945 9 50) "9 54 aint eae ware Co. (Barnesville Plant). j 
os .233 2.45 2.5 2.5 2.04 2.45 2.71 ene : 
ot 24. 2.50 9.55 2.59 2.09 2.50 2.76 DISTRICT No. VI—J. D. Biggins & Sons (Sharon Plant), Reeher Brot 
3-6. S 244 2.55 2.60 2.64 2.14 2.55 2.81 Dairy. ; ; 
3.7 e229) poo 2.60 2.65 2.69 2.19 2.60 2.86 DISTRICT No. VII—Crockery City Iee & Products Co. 
3.8 2.34 .203 2.65 2.70 2.74 2.24 2.65 2.91 
3.95... 2.39 .26 2.70 2.75 2.79 2.29 2.70 2.96 
Age d .264 215 2.80 2.84 2.34 2.75 3.01 GBB! | VR YR 028 
Aes 27 2.80 2.85 2.89 2.39 2.80 3.06 = 
4.2... .274 2.85 2.90 2.94 2.44 2.85 3.11 2 FARMS ! FARMS ! FARMS ! rf 
4.3 .28 2.90 2.95 2.99 2.49 2.90) 3.16 MWe have good farms, both small and large, in four different counties in Ohio, and som 
ae 283 2.95 3.00 3.04 2.54 2.95 3.21 @ fine places in Crawford and Mercer Counties, Pa. Our prices are very reasonable an 
AOne 29 3.00 3.05 3.09 2.59 3.00 3.26 = can give easy terms if desired. See our choice selection before buying. TAYLOR | 
4.6 .294 3.05 3.10 3.14 2.64 3.05 3.31 @ BURKHOLDER, 412 Home Savings & Loan Bldg, Youngstown, Ohio. 
4.7 .30 3.10 3.15 3.19 2.69 3.10 3.36 
303 3.15 3.20 3.24 2.74 Sale 3.41 =H A 2 
ol 3.20 3.25 3.29 2.79 3.20 3.46 . 
314 3.25 3.30 3.34 2.84 3.25 3.51 6c Nt an RES 5 RR RE PT ES ES MTS 
132 3.30 3.35 3.39 2.89 3.30 3.56 3 
824 ooo 3.40 3.44 2.94 By 19) 3.61 
sos 3.40 3.45 3.49 2.99 3.40 3.66 
334 3.45 3.50 3.54 3.04 3.45 ah/fll 
4 3.50 3.55 3.59 3.09 BL) ee ney 7/3) 
District No. 1—Pittsburgh and suburban markets. 
District No. 2—Inecludes Youngstown, Warren, Niles and Girard. 
District No. 3—Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport, Martins Ferry. 
District No. 4—Ashtabula. 
District No. 5—Manufacturing Plants at Barnesville, Minerva, Saegertown, 
Orangeville and Emlenton. (Note)—Plants under Pittsburgh 
Wheeling, or Youngstown City inspection receive a differen- 
tial of 10¢ above price quoted. 
District No. 6—Sharon, Farrel and Sharpsburg. 
District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 
Receipts and Sales for Month 
LotalhReceiptsraseas eos eo LS Obs menDotal aleswon en emule $830,405.27 BROOKMEAD’S STARLIGHT, 73133, of Brookmead 
Class al eye tatc nce Loo b S Olga COstitom Dealers 381,454.09 Farm, Devon, Pa. In two successive lactation periods she 
Glass Diane .20,765,951 Ths Cost to Dealers 426,466.81 produced 32,107.5 lbs. milk, 1,621.42 lbs. fat—a record rarely 
Class II-B ilove! 2 Aaa BO eat to Dealersie eee ies 448.18 equalled in the history of the breed. 
Class SLT, 2:7 xd. uno 1,268,753 Ibs Cost to Dealers 22,036.19 


(NOTE)—Total June operations are not included in this statement due to A Great Guernsey and d Great 
failure of Accounting : 


Department to receive reports from all buyers prior to 


July 8th. Ve Feed Get | Together 


JUNE REPORTS RECEIVED PRIOR TO ANNOUNCEMENT OF POOL PRICES 


....and another Great Record results 


i To Jo Teo 

! Name of Dealer Class I Class II Class III 

Rieck-MeJunkin. Dairy Co.-:ssmonivnmesnusnunetesen 3402 6379 0219 HIS frequently happens when a very fine pure- _ 

Harmonys Creamery. 00st) aint ites: eeeee ane .4488 +5 D112 aan mre acne bred, such as Starlight, has made Diamond’s — 
Hermes-Groves Dairy Co .4370 38715 1915 , 


Hazel-Glenn Milk Co......... 6460 0723 9817 acquaintance. When grade cows become fond of 


Wm. Colteryahn & Sons ee oXT00 0454 1846 this feed there usually occurs a decided increase in 
i PS OUR rn) eteed GMnAeA a ge, .6706 2156 .1138 ; i 
Hast Bnd Dany eae : agility) Al Wepoyl Be Wea arene ate milk and butter production. 
nay Got eg 3 eee vets zo IAMOND Corn Gluten Meal was a substantial 
; Richland Dairy Co... £ eaten a Seth 6732 2333 .0935 é 5 : : iod in 
| Allegheny (Dalty.iCo.k see ee ae ree 8265 1735 eA part of Starlight’s ration during the period in — 
ny AC UDA Gh Laer Aenea season tne PINOOIN?: pip Broke diet ene which she established this record. j 
i Henry Dieter .... . 4826 ASM IE Ohad Weel Aly i : 
pie bus Cream Sry, ea .1309 SCO LMA. eh thea a Diamond plays no favorites. If you make it a sub- 
ENC ALCObt 2 6c Dialer sen een een mee es 1.0067, 3933 Aa Ene : : 7 annot_ 
Wo, By Bubiman (&Son 0) een cae eae ee aad 6907 3093 stantial part of your grain ration your herd cannot 
John Risher .............. . 4701 5299 fail to show big results in the milk pail. a 
j Isaly Dairy Co... . 8437 6563 Sena = 
Os ChPérsing sie omens he Seal iar ane 6091 3901 No wonder it’s in 
; Ao. Sanitary, Malle Comins so 60s Nees eae Sipe vest latr aaa 4540 5460 
: J. D. Biggins—Orangeville . 0273 8768 : , 
i J. D. Biggins—Sharon oi... » 8623 1377 EVERY LIVE DEALER’S STOCK 
q Crockery City, lcej& Productsu@ows. een eee 5689 Ree oh GN ert i és 
Cloverdale’ Dairy «Cover. eee ae eet 5467 4533 iba. j ath 
Ohio Valley Dairy Ooo................ . oat 4473 and 
Meese low kloan) see a SIA aY te held NORE 
Belmont iv WD arryiie ous el eieohnl eter! sand eee eae -7368 .2632 E Vv E R Ne G O O D 


een te Rice tke i 6490 1175 2335 , 
Maddeng so ububbardsc. ere wees . 1748 "2959 : a Oe DAIRY RATION 


5850 4150 


Jnited Dairy Co., Barne MRE Hs led aes 1.00 


(*)—Used in manufacture of cheese. ia oH, a Corn Products 
, Refining Co. 


New York Chicago 


Dealers Under Pooling Contracts ’ 
JULY 9, 1923. 
Dealers listed below are operating under pooling contracts and their accounts 


as of this date are considered in good standing | 2 ing : a ; 
ae gets 1 : : sta g by the Pool Accounting Depart- : Also Mfrs. of tein 
ment. This list is subject to change and parties interested are red iesice to 40% Protein 23% Pro 


destroy any lists issued prior to this date. 


T IS pretty hard to teach new 
tricks to an old dog, but it 
can be done. Five years ago 
I learned all over again how 

eed dairy cattle. 


had been handling cows for 20 years 
my father’s and my own farm at 
» Mounds, Wisconsin. But when it 
shown plainly to me that my eleven 
‘bred Holsteins were not paying the 
its due me, I adopted new methods. 
t that time my herd had an official 
rd of 7,150 pounds of milk and 245 
ids of fat. Today, with practically 
same animals, it is 12,417 pounds of 
<; and 431 pounds of fat. Each of 
cows is now returning me a net 
ual profit of about $100. 


etting ahead has not been a cinch. 
‘as been pretty hard at times. The 
year I started for myself I finished 

in the hole. As I look back now 

see where I lacked the knowledge 
rofitable dairying, despite the fact 
T had worked with father for years 
re that. Trying to make milk as 
p as possible, I fed mostly straw 
little grain. It was false economy, 
‘C didn’t know any better. 


/was a jolt to my vanity to realize 
| I needed to learn all over again. 
12 an official tester came from the 
| university, in response to my in- 
‘ion to my place, he taught me more 
iven days than I had learned in the 
‘ious 20 years. You can imagine how 
j2yes were opened when he showed 
shat two of my cows were producing 
/half of the herd average—and JT 
ight these were two of my best 
‘ucers! 

|: told me what other farmers had 
. able to get from cows inferior to 
1. He told me of their methods of 
ing. He had figures in black and 
2 which proved his statements. He 
‘me to feed grain longer in the 
'g, and to do more barn feeding in 
‘winter. Up to this time I believed 
‘odueing milk as cheaply as possible 
fat is, with the least amount of 
‘1. True, I did produce it cheap; but 
in’t get the production. 

‘ a result of this man’s visit my 
iibors joined in hiring a tester to 
each of 26 farmers once a month, 
i association has been a great help 
i We know each other’s rations 
‘get figures to show what this or 
\kind of feed will do for our cows. 
i published list of members, ar- 
Ld according to profits and produe- 
1 is an incentive to make a man 
| records that will put him at the 
Tf he can’t get them with the 
he has, he likely will begin a 
aign of better breeding. 

{3st year my feed bill for each cow, 
ling pasture and silage, was $90.11. 
jeturn from the sale of milk aver- 
$189.47, leaving me a profit, exclu- 
of calves, of $99.36 per cow. Since 
“my stock is purebred, I am able 
lize from $100 to $200 for the best 
y young stuff. Owing to the small 
of my farm, I sell off a few each 
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By OLIN RUSTE, Dairy Farmer at Blue Mounds, Wisconsin 
Published by Courtesy of Farm and Fireside 


year. I aim to get rid of the older stock 
as the new and better bred animals 
come in and show signs of being able 
to improve on the production records of 
the older animals. No use to make this 
change unless you can improve produc- 
tion, because better bred stuff doesn’t 
net you anything except in the milk 
pail. 

I have told you how my production 
record is due mainly to change in ra- 
tions and the feeding period. I really 
have two rations—the fitting ration and 
the milk ration. I will deseribe both to 
you, and try to show you how I handle 
my stock through the year. 


I aim to have my cows dry about six 
to eight weeks between lacation periods. 
This, I find, gives them plenty of rest, 
and an opportunity to get in good con- 
dition for the milking period. To give 
the cows weight and put them in condi- 
tion for minimum production, I feed a 
liberal ration of grain. This condition- 
ing or fitting ration consists of a mix- 
ture of 100 pounds of oats, 100 pounds 
of bran, 75 pounds of barley, and 35 
pounds of oil meal. 

Feeding is an individual problem. I 
give each cow the amount of grain 
which I think she needs. The cows in 
the best condition need less. The 
amount ranges from 6 to 11 pounds per 
head per day, fed morning and night. 
I also give 35 pounds of silage a day, 
and, to get the cattle to clean this up, 
I spread the grain over it. Clover hay 
is given in the morning and alfalfa at 
night. 

This ration is continued until about a 
week before freshening. Then I cut it 
in half. As soon as they freshen I start 
them on the milk ration. This consists 
of 400 pounds of oats, 300 pounds of 
corn, 100 pounds of barley, 200 pounds 
of commercial feed, 100 pounds of bran, 
100 pounds of oil meal, and 50 pounds 
of cottonseed. 

Like the conditioning ration, each cow 
is fed according to her individual pro- 
duction. The amount ranges from 11 to 
14 pounds per day. The grain is spread 
over silage each time, the same amount 
of roughage being given. Clover and 
alfalfa hay are fed, and there is fresh 
running water in the cups at all time. 
During the lacation period I let the 
cows out about two or three hours a 
day for exercise and salt. 


About the middle of May my clover 
pasture is in good shape, so I turn the 
cattle out. The change, of course, is 
made gradually—an hour or two the 
first few days, increasing until they can 
spend the whole day in the field. They 
still have the milk ration of grain, 
coming to the barn forit. After two or 
three weeks on good clover pasture, I 
find they do not care much for grain, 
and some will not touch it at all. 


Along in midsummer, when the pas- 
ture begins to dry up, and the cattle 
seek the shade as relief from the heat 
and flies, I again feed grain. They 
will eat it at this time, since they are 
not on pasture all day, and the clover 


is short and not very palatable. They 
will eat from 7 to 10 pounds a day in 
July, August, and September, when it 
is hot. The ration is the same as they 
get during the lacation period, with the 
exception that I don’t feed any corn 
and very little commercial feed. It is 
too hot for these grains. 


About the first of October I start 
feeding silage and hay again, and to- 
ward the middle of the month I resume 
the heavy grain ration which I use in 
the barn. When the cows show signs 
of drying up, along after the first of the 
year, I start to reduce the heavy milk 
ration, and gradually begin the condi- 
tioning feed. This change is effected 
gradually, it being my policy to make 
no abrupt shifts in my feeding plans. 
The time to change over from the milk 
to the conditioning ration is shown by 


Three 


I Fed Dairy Cows the Wrong Way For 


Twenty Years’ 


the scale. It tells me when the cows 
are beginning to dry up, and I act ae- 
cordingly. 

I market my milk at the Swiss cheese 
factory a few rods down the road. I 
take a little less money than I would if 
I sold whole milk, but for me I think 
there is no advantage in shipping. 

When I started farming for myself 
ten years ago, I had sixteen grades and 
pure breds. Gradually, as things began 
to pick up and my young purebred stuff 
came in, I sold the grades. 

As the result of my expansion in the 
last five years I have been able just 
about to clear my 100-acre farm. I have 
a new home which is up-to-date in every 
way, even to my office on the second 
floor. My barns are in first-class shape, 
although I have only a few. They are 
ample for my small herd. 


The Warren 


Savings & Loan Association 


14 South Park Avenue 


Open An Account By Mail 


% Interest on Deposits 5 % 


“THE HOME OF THRIFT’’ 


Full line of typewriters, all makes from $25 up. Agents for Oliver 


and Remington Portable. 


Supplies for all machines. 


We repair all makes. 
YOUNGSTOWN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


28 W. Boardman St. 


Main 889 


Youngstown, Ohio 


one Personal, the other 
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The Central Savings & Loan Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Announce the opening of its new and larger home with 
entrances on West Federal street and Central Square, 


Saturday, July 21, 1923 
ALL DAY AND EVENING 


You are cordially invited to pay us a visit on that day, or 
as soon thereafter as convenient. 
The Savings Institution that pays two kinds of interest— 


5 Per Cent. 
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Please mention you read this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 
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Issued the 5th and 20th of each month 


Entered as second class matter, April 5, 1920, 
at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., under Act 
of Congress, March 38, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Published by 
THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 
SALES CO. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 
509 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Barl A. White, Editor and Bus. Mgr. 


Address all advertising communications to 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter, Box 1, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Phone, Bell Main 811. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
HOnRYGAT ics ccesccesontscsteccisuste tenses sencssassetectscen $1.00 


Advertising rates upon request. Right re- 
served to refuse all advertising of a sus- 
picious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and 
all changes of copy must be received 10 days 
before date of publication. 

The efforts of this publication are directed 
in the promotion of co-operative marketing 
and in no case will activities be undertaken 
in the general field of farm. publications. 
Our members are urged to recognize this 
distinction. 


JULY 20, 1923 
aga 


RESULT OF PRODUCERS NOT 
CO-OPERATING 


On Wednesday, July 11, Mr. Brenne- 
man called on Mr. John D. Parry of the 
Ideal Dairy Co., of Ambridge (Baden 
Dairy Co.) in an effort to secure an ad- 
justment of several complaints that had 
been presented in the way of bad debts. 


One particular case was that of a 
shipper who had been placed with the 
above named dealer shortly after the 
pooling plan was inaugurated at which 
time said dealer agreed that he would 
pay the Pittsburgh established price 
and also sign a pooling contract as soon 
as he received one. In fact, would do 
anything to get more milk. The con- 
tract was mailed to him immediately 
and the office waited for its return be- 
fore getting him more milk but the 
contract was not returned. Mr. Parry 
resorted to calling the shipper in ques- 
tion and tried to get him to ask his 
neighbors to ship to him but no one fell 
into the trap. In the conversation Mr. 
Parry tried to trap the shipper and 
asked him to take a definite price for 
the milk but was refused with the un- 
derstanding that the milk was to be 
paid for on the Pittsburgh established 
price. ; 

In another case the Baden Dairy Co. 
entered into a contract with a member 
of the organization to take the milk 
for a definite period of time at a defi- 
nite price but he failed to live up to 
this contract when he sold his business 
to an unreliable party who skipped the 
country and left both shippers in the 
hole for their money and also cut the 
price several cents below the Pittsburgh 
price. 

In trying to secure an adjustment it 
developed that the dealer in question 
was ready to do nothing but take ad- 
vantage of everyone he could. His con- 
versation with Mr. Brenneman was 
quite abusive to the organiation and 
which brought out clearly that shippers 
in some sections are not supporting 
their organization as they should or they 
would request that their shipments be 


DAIRYMEN’S 


transferred to respectable dealers who 
will co-operate. If you are in question 
as to whether your dealers is co-oper- 
ating or not consult further columns in 
this paper where you will find the list 
f dealers co-operating and make sure 
your shipments are placed through your 
organization with one of the dealers on 
this list. 


PRODUCERS ASKED TO STAND BY 
DAIRY ORGANIZATION 


During the past month, the officers 
have made a very strong effort to de- 
termine the strength of the D. C. S. Co. 
with the idea of making a price stand 
during this Fall which will bring pro- 
ducers a price more nearly to that which 
they are entitled than has ever been 
made before. The support which has 
been forthcoming and the willingness 
shown by members to stand by the or- 
ganization indicate at this time that 
starting with August, there will be a 
considerable price increase to producers. 
How much of this ambition will mater- 
ialize depends very greatly upon the 
continued support of the membership to 
force all buyers to pay the price the 
D. C. 8. Co. will establish. 


An attempt is being made to place 
every member of the organization with 
a dealer who buys under contract and 
pays the organization price. Many 
shippers have been changed from deal- 
ers who would not agree to this and 
there are large numbers who will be 
called upon during the next sixty days 
to make similar changes unless their 
dealers come across before that time. 
With very few exceptions, when asked 
to make such changes, the members 
state they are going to stand by the or- 
ganization and regardless of who the 
milk dealer is, he will have to deal 
with the D. C. S. Co., or do without his 
milk supply so far as they are con- 
cerned. 

The whole situation this Fall rests 
with producers for we have the plan 
which will put across something for 
them and all they are asked to do is 
stand by. 


PLAN SPECIAL TRAIN FOR 
DAIRY SHOW 


Are you planning to attend the Na- 
tional Dairy Show at Syracuse, N. Y., 
during the week of October 5th to the 
13th? If so, how would you like to 
make this trip on a special train com- 
posed of D. C. S. Co. members and their 
friends? “ 

Plans are now being made by the D. 
C. S. Co. to run a special over the New 
York Central Lines and will take a two 
days’ stop-over for the show providing 
one hundred twenty-five reservations 
can be secured which the railroad asked 
as a guarantee before they will prom- 
ise to operate this Special. It is plan- 
ned to operate Pullman cars and hold 
them for headquarters during the en- 
tire trip. Based on 125 reservations, 
the cost of the trip ineluding fare and 
three nights Pullman charges would not 
exceed $30. This will afford the best 
opportunity producers will have in this 
locality to attend this annual show. 


If you are interested, will you kindly 
communicate with the D. C. 8. Co. some 


time prior to the first of September for 


we desire to know as soon as possible 
how many of our members and their 
friends will be interested in this oppor- 
tunity- 
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Added Safeguard 
To Depositors 


The Community Building and Loan Company has jus 
completed arrangements with The American Guaranty. Com 
pany whereby every depositor will be given a Depositor’s Bong 
guarantying his Deposit. This safeguards the individual de 
positor the same as the Government, for every Bank wher 
Government Funds are deposited must give a Depositor’s Bonc 
to safe-guard the funds, irregardless of the Bank’s size, age 


or surplus, 


We safeguard your Deposits doubly—First: All deposit 
are secured by First Mortgages on Trumbull County Rea 
Estate made on the basis of not to exceed 50 per cent. of the 
appraised value of the property. Second: A Bond insuring 
your deposit plus all the assets and surplus of the Company 


State and Bonding Company 
Inspection 


The depositor is again safeguarded, because in addition t 
the annual examination by the State Department of Building 
and Loan Associations, the Bonding Company makes two 
Audits of the Company’s Books in addition to the two Audits 
made by the Company’s Auditors, making five Audits in al 
during the year to protect Depositors and safe-guard then 
interests. 


We Pay 6% On Deposits 


Money deposited on Certificates of Deposit may be with. 
drawn at any time, without notice and if left three months, o1 
more will draw 4 per cent., six months or more 5 per cent. 
and one year, 6 per cent. 5 


5% On Straight Savings : 


You may deposit your money on Pass Book at 5 per ¢ 


interest, compounded semi-annually the same as in 


Savings and Loan Association. 


Why not deposit with us and receive the maximum return 


1. Saas 
rear aa 


on your money consistent with safety. We give the maximum 
in SAFETY—SERVICE and INTEREST. yee 


DEPOSIT BY MAIL 


The Community Building and 
Loan Company 


‘“Where Savings Are Both SAFE and INSURED” 
South Park Ave. 


““Seeond Floor” WARREN, OHIO 
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E LAST STAND OF FILLED MILK 


+t will be of interest to all our 
mds, who have taken part in the 


iggle to dispose of the unfair com- 
ition of filled milk to know that the 
solene people are making their last 
ch stand in Pennsylvania at the pres- 
time. During the recent session of 
Legislature a Bill was passed and 
ned by the Governor making the 
nufacture. of filled milk in Pennsyl- 
via illegal. In order to get around 
; wall, the manufacturers immedi- 
ly commenced the manufacture and 
» of evaporated skimmed milk con- 
aing egg yolks, as well as cocoanut 
and other vegetable oils. Their 
im was that this preparation was 
t as nutritious as whole milk. The 
ult was that it was “necessary to 
ng another measure before the Legis- 
ure providing that evaporated skim- 
d milk might be made and sold, but 
it it must be correctly labeled and 
" sold in less than 5 pound lots. This 
jald prevent its sale as whole milk in 
aily sized cans but still allow its use 
all legitimate purposes, such as in 
sing and cooking. This Bill was 
ssed by both Houses of the Legisla- 
se, but to date hag not been signed 
the Governor. 3 


ie Carolene people are making a 
: ng fight to keep from having it 
med. As the measure was sponsored 
| the Department of Agriculture, it 
ms likely however that the Governor 
l endorse it unless there is something 
ve develops than the large amount of 
ft which the manufacturers of filled 
ik are using at the present time. 
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NcKELWVEY’S 


An Event of Big Savings 


THE 51st MILL END SALE 
Begins on Wednesday, August 1st 


Details of hundreds of very specially priced items in 
all departments will appear in Youngstown newspa- 
pers of July 31st, and other special events will be 
told of from day to day. 
practically anything you need. 


THE G. M. McKELVEY CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


You can save largely on 
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below. By their use milk will 
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keep from 24 to 48 hours longer. 
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The coolers are designed to sus- 
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pend from a wall. The milk flows 
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down the outside. The water en- 
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Steak 
Serteshes 


ters at the bottom and flows on 


thru the inside and out the top, 


giving very efficient results. 


LADD FARM TUBULAR COOLER LADD CORRUGATED +e 


Size Capacity Price Size Capacity Price COOLER ce 
1 250 qts per hour 3 450 qts per hour... $71.50 Size Capacity Prfted) oe 
2 350 qts per hour 4 550 qts per hour... $80.00 ; 2 
Built to Stand 150 Pounds Water Pressure No. 745, galloneper hour ae $31.50 4 
Write for Circular Describing These Coolers No. 2 55 gallon per Wow. ere $35.00 hs 
NG. 0d. gallomper hour ...2 4s. $38.00 %% 

AL eS0) PALL OTOP OUT onctinceheces ee $43.00 


JOHN W. LADD Co ‘a 
& & Built to Stand 30 pounds Water Pressure 


COLUMBUS 
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DETROIT 


CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
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Six DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER / 
PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES 
Month 1904 “1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
- 3.25 

January 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 3.40 3.80 3.80 2.90 2.15 
February 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.75 1.65 1.80 1.75 1.75 2.174 3.40 3.50 3.75 2.70 1.85 
March 1,20 1.30 1.30 1.75 1.35 1.45 1.35 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.65 1.65 2.17% 3.40 3.00 3.50 2.35 1.70 
April 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.25 1.05 1.35 1.45 1.60 1.50 1.65 2.174 2.70 3.00 3.10 2.25 1.70 
May .... -85 -90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 95 1.25 1.35 1.30 1.20 1.45 2.684 2.30 3.00 2.90 2.15 1.56 
Janes eae -80 -80 90 85 95 1.10 95 1.15 1.15 1.30 1.30 1.35 2.34 2.10 2.40 2.90 1.90 1.56 
Oi Yoaiscasuerevasecsncescesnaransrcastscaerstssee ten -85 -90 1.00 85 1.00 1.20 1.05 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.45 2.34 2.25 2.65 3.15 1.90 1.70 
August -85 -90 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.85 2.80 3.25 3.40 1.90 1.90 
September .. aes .90 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.45 1.30 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.60 1.75 2.85 3.25 3.25 3.50 2.00 2.16 
October ...... ently 1.05 1.15 1.75 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.55 1.80 1.75 1.65 2.00 2.85 3.25 3.60 3.50 2.10 2.39 
November 3 1.15 1.25 1.75 1.40 1.60 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.85 1.80 1.75 2.22% 38.10 3.80 3.75 3.50 2.30 2.78 
December “ 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.50 1.60 1:95 1.65 Vsti) 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 3.25 4.00 4.00 3.50 2.40 2.75 
ALMONTE Gia suse dtecumncrmeesseaasaterentee reaker ee 3 1.06 1.14 1.24 1.29 1.30 1.43 1.31 1.47 1.56 1.63 1.58 1.75 2.98 3.05 3.27 3.37 2.24 2.02 


Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January, 1918. 
After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. 


MILK PRICES, VARIOUS MARKETS 


N. E. M. P. A.—$2.21 per ewt., for 
April. 

Conn. M. P. A.—$3.50 per ewt., f. 0. 
b. eity, for April. 

Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation—$2.25 per ewt., 201-210 milk 
zone for April. 

Queen City Dairy—$3.15 per ewt., f. 
o. b., Cumberland for May. 

Maryland and Virginia M. P. A.— 
$3.37 per ewt., f. 0. b. city; $2.56 per 
ewt. country plants for April. 

Farmers M. P. A.—$3.92 per ewt., f. 
o. b., Richmond for April. 

Valley of Va. Coop. Milk P. A.—$2.25 
per ewt-., country plant for May. 

Ohio Farmers’ Coop. M. Co.—#2.86 
per ewt., f. o. b. Cleveland for April. 

Summit County and Va. M. P. Assn.— 
$2.91 per ewt., f. 0. b. Akron for April. 

The Northern Coop. S. Co.—$2.60 per 
ewt., f. 0. b. Toledo for May. 

Ky. and Ind. D, Co.—#2.00 per ewt., 
f. o. b. Louisville for May. 

Berrien County M. P. A.—$2.50 per 
ewt., f. 0. b. city for April. 

The Milk P. A.—$3.00 per ewt., coun- 
try plants; $1.92 per 8 gallon can, f. o. 
b. Chicago for May. 

Southern Ill. M. P. A.—$1.85 per ewt., 
country plants for May; $2.15 per ewt., 
f. 0. b. Omaha for May. (The Midwest 
Milk Producers’ Association formerly 
operated in this territory.) 

Milwaukee M. P, A.—$2.35 per ewt., 
f. 0. b. Milwaukee for May. 

St. Joseph M. P. A.—$1.93 per cwt., 
f. o. b. St. Joseph for April. 

Des Moines Coop. D. M. A.—$2.25 per 
ewt., f. 0. b. Des Moines for May. 

Twin City M. P. A.—$2.42 per ecwt., 
f. o. b. city for April. 

Twin Ports D. A.—$2.21 per ewt., f. 
o. b. city for Ist half of May. 

Rio Grande Valley D. A.—$3.25 per 
ewt-, f. o. b. El Paso for April. 

United Dairy A. of Washington— 
$2.45 per cwt., f. 0. b. Seattle for May. 

Dairymen’s Co-operative S. Co.—$2.50 
country plants, 271%¢ f. o. b., April. 


 $5,918,556.43. | 


In Assets 


$4,560,383.00 


In First Mortgages on Real 
Estate is the security we 
offer our depositors. 


5 Per Cent. 


Our Regular Interest Rate 
THE 
Trumbull Savings & Loan Co. 


| Warren, O. Girard, O. | 


r. Murphy Gets $3.68 for $1 


N the York County (Pa.) Cow Testing Association, for 

March, four of the ten highest cows—standing in 

first, second, third and eighth places — were owned by 
John S. Murphy. 


For the months of February and April, Mr. Murphy’s entire 
herd led all herds in the association in average fat production. 


The four high cows, with records of 89, 87, 80, and 65 lbs. 

i _ fat, were fed Unicorn Dairy Ration, 
costing $2.60and corn-meal, costing 
100 Lbs. $1.80. The 80-to-20 lbs. mixture cost 


UNI CO R N $2.44 per 100. 
DAIRY R ATION Total feed bill for four cows for 31 


days was $60.51. Proceeds from 8,746 
Ibs. of milk, at $2.55, were $223.02. 


This is a return of $3.68 for $1.00. 


The high net profit per cow and 
high return per dollar invested in 
onore GARANTESD ANALYSIS feed is not an unusual showing for. 


4% FAT : 
CARBOHYDRATES 50% FIBRE 10% Unicorn. 
MFD. BY 
CHAPIN & C0. Thousands of Unicorn-fed cows 


HAMMOND, IND ; 5 : 
48 from Wisconsin to Maine are show- 
ing just such profitable returns. 


MARK 


Ask your feed dealer for Unicorn. If he has none—write 
us for name of nearest dealer who carries it. 


More Profit Per Day—For More Days 
CHAPIN & COMPANY 


327 South La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 


o110 3=69FFARM LOANS enwa 


We have, through The Ohio-Pennsylvania Joint Stock Land Bank, ample funds to finance 
your agricultural needs in Ohio and Pennsylvania, on 33 year, 6% amortized first mortgage farm 
security. ; 

Under our plan you have no expense in securing your loan except the service fee charged 
for viewing and appraising your farm, abstracting your title and attending to all of the other 
details attendant upon the completion of your transaction. 

We extend you our service from the time you make your application until you receive your 
money. 
See us in person or write us regarding your needs. 


The Warren Guaranteed Mortgage Company 


GEO. H. PLATT, Manager Farm Loan Department WARREN, OHIO 
BR ae al 


Y DOES BUTTERFAT TEST OF 
MILK VARY? 


the Nature of the Cow, and Not 
rooked Testing, Thinks Agent Who 
as Checked Up. 


Then the creamery reports back to a 
ner that the butterfat test of his 
| has varied two or more points from 
figure of the previous month, the 
aer may suspect that there is some- 
g the matter with the tester, or that 
test is not being honestly applied. 


owever, the county agent in Geauga 
aty, Ralph J. Bugbee, having ap- 
d the Babcock butterfat test, daily 
10 days to all cows in a local herd, 
rts that such variations occur un- 
the most honest and careful test- 
and that it is not always possible 
‘count for them, even then. 


ertain causes, though, did appear for 
ages in test noted from day to day. 
it of these causes were of a nature 
ch, it might be said, ‘‘upset’’ the 
16 

or instance, a heavy thunder shower 
me evening milking reduced the test 
the herd to the second lowest figure 
ithe 10-day period. Again, cow 10, 
a given morning, had to be milked 
f by milker and half by hand. A 
inger milker did the hand milking, 
. the cow’s milk flow decreased, 
le the test rose from 3.2 per cent. 
ee to 4.2 per cent. 


another day, cow 4 in the herd, 
‘no apparent cause, gave only half 
usual flow and the test dropped to 
‘per cent., about half her average 
- At the evening milking, both milk 
} and butter-fat content came up to 
nal again. 


[LDREN GAIN UNDER TESTS 


ial Diets for 15 at Washington 
School, Youngstown, Ohio 


ifteen children made a net gain of 
iD pounds in a nutrition test con- 
ited by the Youngstown committee 
whe Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- 
[for the past three months in Wash- 
jon School. The committee worked 
tonnection with the department of 
sical education of the public school. 
{1 children who took the course were 
er cent, or more underweight. The 
sest gain was 71% pounds and the 
»st 254 pounds. 

ancheons were cooked every day in 
1 domestic science department under 
| direction of Miss Georgia French. 
[s Harriet Eckles, school nurse made 
ie visits to interest the parents and 
)neourage them in the correction of 
‘sical defects. 

joys of the school with their princi- 
) H. W. Phillips placed cots in the 
lergarten room day, 
lIren were required to rest after 
th. 

ilk lunches were given each morn- 
jand afternoon. 

. E. Hawthorne, director of physi- 
‘education in the publie schools, ex- 
sed much pleasure with the results 
“he elass and will endeavor to or- 
'ze several similar classes at 
ing of the fall term of school. 
hildren were weighed and measured 
‘y day and charts kept. 

(us were sent home. Many mothers 
‘ng requested recipes for the pre- 
jed diets. Every child has learned 
jike food which contains the proper 
‘itive value. 


every where 
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Sample 
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PRICE REPORTER 


oave 


This big Mill located in the grain belt on 13 railroads mixes feeds 


Seven 


for Dairymen who buy co-operatively. 


When you Buy RF.C.FE Rations 


The Tag on Every Bag Gives P. F. C. F. Formulas 
Dairymen who feed P. F. C. F. Rations know what they 
are feeding, as the tag on every bag gives the exact number of 


pounds of every ingredient that goes into each ton of P. F.C. F. 
Rations. 


Why Pool Orders Without 
A Stated Price? 


Pooling could not be conducted successfully on any other 
basis. Pooling without a stated price permits the buying of 
the different ingredients that go into P. F. C. F. Rations, when 
the supply is greater than the demand. 


You take no chances on P. F. C. F. Rations. The quality 
is the best. The formulas are publie, Ses is concealed. 
You can figure the exact cost. The P. F. C. F. furnishes you 
a co-operative buying plan; it gives you fae nih on feed Markets, 
and helps you Buy taking care of the details. 


Mowe 


ag 
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w 
_— Ibs. (net) 
P. F. OC, 24% Milk Maker 
GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
preven ..(minimum) 24,00% 
Sates (minimum) 5.00% 
Carbohydr, (minimum) 45,00% 
Fibre ...(maximum) 9.00% RY 
DIGESTABLE NUTRIENTS IN 
1506 Ibs. per ton RAS 
THE FORMULA Ww 
200 lbs.—Corn Distilrs Grains QQ 
240 lbs,—Oil Meal (Old Proc.) QS 
500 lbs. —Gluten Feed WS 
200 lbs. Wheat Bran NOS 
260 lbs. —Cottons’d Meal,43% YN 
100 lbs, —Wheat Middlings 
100 lbs.—Peanut Meal, 40% 
100 lbs.—Ground Oats 
160 lbs. —Yellow Hominy 
100 lbs. —Molasses 
20 lbs.—Salt 
20 lbs,—Calcium Carbonate 
2000 lbs. —P.F.C.F.Milk Mkr, 
Manufactured for 
Penna. Farmers’ Co-Opera- 
: ; tive Federation, Inc, 
WS ele eapenag ere eee ad 


Penn. Farmers’ Coop. Federation, Inc., 
Eastern States’ Farmers’ Exchange, 
Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange, Inc. ,; } 
Michigan State Farm Bureau, 
Maryland Agricultural Corporation, Ine. 
Are Co-operating 
in buying and, mixing for dairymen— 
Public Formula Rations 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘Saving Money on Feeds’’ 


Rnnsylvania Farmers’ Co-operative Federation, Inc. 


Offices: Heed Building 


A (Co-operative Purchasing Association 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


‘Buying Quality Supplies for Farmers 


(263 rye) 
The McDowell National Bank 


State Street and Vine Avenue 
SHARON, PA. 


has been identified with the development of 


farming and dairying for 55 years. 


' open an account with this 


You can 
bank by mail. 


ber a] 


The Union Railroad is inquiring for 
15 switching locomotives. These lo- 
comotives are to have a total weight 
in working order of 180,000. pounds. 


used any poison gas in 
row.—Associated Editors, 


The Chinese are not as civilized as 
was generally supposed. They haven’t 
their 


The man who is careless about his 
religious duties will have much to 
worry about sooner or later. 


little 


Bight 


New Milk Regulations 


Regulations of the Advisory Board of 
the Department of Health, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, to protect the 
public health and to prevent the trans- 
mission of communicable diseases by 
regulating the sale of milk for human 
consumption. 


Approved April 4, 1923 


Section 1. The sale, offering for sale, 
giving away or having same in posses- 
sion for the purpose of sale, by any per- 
son, persons, firm or corporation, of raw 
milk for human consumption is pro- 
hibited; except as hereinafter provided 
or where such milk is from a cow or 
cows determined by physical examina- 
tion and tuberculin tests, conducted in 
accordance with the rules, regulations 
and practice of the Pennsylvania Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, to be free 
from communicable disease. Physical 
examinations and tubereulin tests of 
such cow or cows shall be made at in- 
tervals of not more than one year and 
at such lesser intervals as may be re- 
commended by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry in individual cases. 


A complete report of each examina- 
tion and test approved by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry shall be filled with 
the Department or Board of Health of 
the city, borough or township of the 
first class in which the milk is sold, 
and with the State Commissioner of 
Health when the milk is sold in a town- 
ship of the second class. 


Section 2. The sale, offering for sale, 
giving away or having same in posses- 
sion for the purpose of sale, by any 
person, persons, firm or corpration, 
of milk from cow 


for 
human consumption, 
or cows not physically examined and 
tuberculin tested as prescribed in Sec- 
tion 1 of this regulation, is prohibited; 
except when such milk has been pasteur- 
ized. 

For the purpose of this regulation 
pasteurized milk is hereby defined as 
milk which has been subjected to a 
temperature of not less than 145 de- 
grees Fahrenheit or more than 148 de- 
grees Fahrenheit for a period of not 
less than thirty minutes. 

A record of the temperature and dura- 
tion shall be made by a recording ther- 
mometer of a type approved by the 
State Department ,of Health. The. re- 
cords of pasteurization shall be cor- 
rectly dated, kept on file ready for in- 
spection at the place where the milk is 
pasteurized and shall cover the 
months previous to the date of inspec- 
tion. 


six 


Section 8. The department or board 
of health of each city, borough, town or 
township of the first class, and the 
State Department of Health in cases of 
townships of the second class, shall 
cause a medical examination to be made 
by methods prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner of Health and reported on cer- 
tificate approved by him within two 
weeks after employment and at least 
semi-annually thereafter, of all persons 
who handle milk delivered raw for hu- 
man consumption from the time it is 
produced until it is delivered to the con- 
sumer, except those persons delivering 
raw milk in containers which have been 
filled and closed. 

A similar medical examination shall 
be made within two weeks after em- 
ployment and at least semi-annually 
thereafter of all persons who handle 
milk during the process of pasteuriza- 
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tion and until it is delivered to the 
consumer, except those persons -deliver- 
ing pasteurized milk in containers which 
have been filled and closed. 

Section 4. All containers used to de- 
liver milk for human consumption shall 
be thoroughly cleansed and shall be cor- 
rectly labeled to show whether the milk 
is raw milk or pasteurized milk, and 
shall show the name of the milk dealer 
who places the milk in the containers. 

CHARLES H. MINER, 
Commissioner of Health. 
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* We would like to have anyone + 
% who is interested in an oil stove % 
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DISTRIBUTION 


ISTRIBUTION is the process of transferring merchandise 
from the man who has it and can’t use it to the man 
who does not have it and needs it. 


In the dairy business this problem is unusually complicated for 
it deals with a perishable product which must be handled very 
fast to avoid waste. 


It is a source of pride to us—and we think it should be no less 
gratifying to our producer friends who by their co-operation 
help to make such a condition possible—that Milk reaches the 
consumer on a straighter line and with less waste than any 
other farm product. 


Rieck -McJunkin Dairy Company 


Pittsburgh McKeesport New Castle Butler Charleroi 
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Have A Radio — 


We will sell you a complete Radio Set on terms, a payment down a 
balance on time to suit you. If the set does not prove satisfactory, } 
are under no obligation _to keep it, and your money will be refunded. 

Take advantage of this offer and enjoy the benefits and pleasure to” 
derived from it. 


Market Reports, Lectures, Music, News; all to be heard over the Radi 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE US. q 
Yarling-Rayner Music Co. 
254 W. Federal 1g" YOUNGSTOWN, OHI 
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| ; 
' Going to Youngst f 
€ 
BE SURE TO | 
; ; 
| df Our Lar 
| 
| : 
| Vahey Building © 
FRONT and PHELPS STS., near POST OFFICE 

The new concrete building is largely. patronized, because of its close proximity to the cen- 

i ter of the shopping and business district, and for its many conveniences. We have every means 
of looking after your requirements. 

j y, 
Car Washing, Greasing, Tires and Tubes Repaired, Batteries Inspected, Crank Cases Drain- 
i ed, Accessories. 
Park your car off the street and avoid police summéns. 
| Reasonable Prices Courteous Treatment 
i 


7 
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| HIGH POINT OP PRODUCTION 
PASSED THIS YEAR 


Unlike most years, which give May 
the largest production of milk in this 


territory, the year 1923 shows the 


_month of June as the largest month 
with a total of 24,863,681 pounds at the 


| eountry plants. This is an increase of 
1,312,432 pounds over the month of 
May. 
The backward season this year was 
responsible for the lower production 
during the month of May, for dairy- 
men could not turn their herds into 
pasture in many instances until well 
into this month. Buying prices to deal- 
ers remained the same for June as for 
May and ordinarily the pool price would 
have figured out a trifle less for the 
_ month of June because of this, however, 
the D. C. S. Co. was able to announce 
_ the same price to producers in the Pitts- 
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burgh district and this was due to the 
fact considerable money was paid into 
the pool and several dealers signed pool- 
ing contracts during the month of June. 

It would have required a sum of 
approximately $15,000 to have paid an 
increase of one half cent per gallon to 
producers in the Pittsburgh market for 
the month of June. There is little 
question that, had producers required 
all dealers in this market to operate 
under pooling contracts during this 
month, this extra $15,000 would have 
been secured and the price of local 
shipments would have been 243c, coun- 
try plant, $2.25. 

Producers can see from these figures 
the advisability of requiring all deal- 
ers to buy through the D. C. S. Co. for 
the accumulation of these pool payments 
is money which will find its way back 
to producers through the announcement 
of higher prices to producers than will 
otherwise exist. 


| Semi-Annual Statement 


—of the— 


BUCKEYE. 


Savings & Loan Co. of Bellaire, Ohio 


| 
i 
| Before Commencing Business July 1, 1923 


RESOURCES 


Cash on hand and in Banks........ 


United States Bonds 


OATS eee te a 
Insurance and taxes due from borrowers 
Creer oumeine == 


a ae 6,175,051.14 


$ 396,269.23 
93,319.92 


963.47 
30,000.00 


$6,695,603.76 
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BRO RUOCK 226. tee 
Earned surplus and profit.............. 
SNAOR US {oe ee Se 
Dividend and interest due July Ist, 1923... 


Fey ck eae y $ 400,000.00 


581,511.17 
5,573,897.95 
140,194.64 


$6,695,603.76 


Gain Since Jan. 1, 1923, $323,333.01 


To the Farmer 


The services of this bank to the farmer satisfy, 


because it is based not only on complete facilities 


and ample resources, but because the officers are 


interested in the problems of the farmer and are 


anxious to help him. 


| PEOPLES BANK 


Broadway and Haywood St. 


| 
FARRELL, PA. 


Nine 
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WHAT 
We Otter 


We offer and give to our depositors thirty 


times as much protection as the average Ohio 
bank gives, in the way of capital, surplus and 
undivided profits. 


We offer and give to our depositors nearly 
three-quarters of a century of banking experi- 
ence covering the most stirring times of our 
country’s history. 
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The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
First National Bank 


Combined Resources ‘ 
Over Thirty-five Millions 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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| The BEAVER PRINTING COMPANY = 
aH —————The National Printers ——————————- $i 
= PRINTERS, RULERS = 
33 and BOOK-BINDERS eu 
332 Bell Phone 95 Packard Ave. #: 
Hi GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA ef 


ATTENTION 
CAR OWNERS 


Why not have that tire repaired 
or retreaded 


All Work Guaranteed 
Prices Reasonable 


Miller Tire Service Co. 
205 S. Dock St. Phone 505-J 


The Aull Drug Co. 


Prescription Specialists 


25 E. Federal Street 
YOUNGSTOWN oe OHIO 


SHARON 


Ten 


Increased Butter and Cheese 
Output Shown 


Increased production of about 100,- 
000,000 pounds’ of creamery butter and 
an increase of 14,000,000 
cheese produced in the United States 


pounds of 


last year as compared with 1921 are in- 


dicated in reports received by _ the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Production of 1,153,515,000 pounds 
of creamery butter as compared with 
1,055,000,000 pounds in 1921 and with 
863,577,000 pounds in 1920 is reported. 
Production of cheese is placed at 370,- 
000,000 pounds compared with 356,000,- 
000 pounds in 1921 and with 362,000,- 
000 pounds in 1920. 


Increased production of ice eream is 
also shown. The department reports 
production from 2,673 factories of 161,- 
000,000 gallons last year as compared 
with 148,000,000 gallons from 2,642 fac- 
tories in 1921, and with 148,000,000 
gallons from 2,427 factories in 1920. 
Oleomargarine production fell to 185,- 
000,000 pounds last years as compared 
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with 212,000,000 pounds in 1921 and 
with 370,000,000 pounds in 1920. The 
output of condensed and evaporated 
milk was 1,431,000,000 pounds compared 
with 1,464,000,000 pounds in 1921 and 
with 1,578,000,000.pounds in 1920. 


HEALTH BOOTHS AT CITY PARKS 


The Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- 
cil has opened health booths in Pitts- 
burgh’s two big amusement parks, 
Kennywood and West View. Through 
these booths, Dairy Council workers are 
able to stress the theme of ‘‘drink more 
milk’’ before thousands of people daily, 
many of whom could not be reached in 
any other manner. Special displays and 
exhibits, bringing out the value of good 
milk to health, are on show. Council 
workers weigh on an average of 400 
children at each park daily, in addition 
to distributing many pieces of health 
literature and conferring with parents, 
who come to them seeking health ad- 
vice. Through these park booths, 
Council workers also are able to keep 
in touch with many school children, who 
were members of health classes during 
the school months. 
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1923 


Dana’s silusical Institute 


WARREN, OHIO 

The Only University of Music in the World 
Fifty-fifth Year 

Fall Term Opens September 3d, 1923 


For Information and Registration Blanks, Address: 


LYNN B. DANA, President 


Will You Be 


Independent in the years to come or will you have to depend 
upon someone else for money for everything you need or would 


like to have? 


There’s no time like the present to think of the future. Think 
of it right now and decide that you will at once start an account 
in this bank for your future needs and pleasures. 


The Western Reserve 


National Bank 
WARREN, OHIO 


Capital and Surplus, $700,0000.00 
Member Federal Reserve System 


MAKE THIS YOUR BANK 


SS 


a Perfect Silo 
From Materials 


It’s what you get—not what you pay that counts in silo buying. 
Before you invest a penny in a silo be sure you investigate the 


TECKTONIUS 


“Best Silo on Earth” 


METHOD 


of Silo Building 


No other silo offers you the exclusive air-tight TECKTONIUS 
door that locks at all four corners. No other silo gives you the 
wonderful advantages of the TECKTONIUS automatic ad- 
justing hoop fasteners and TECKTONIUS super cable and 
base stave anchorage system that keep silo tight and rigid. 


Buy your stave stock here at a fair price. Follow the sim 

J 5 ple 
TECKTONIUS working plans and get a rigid, air-tight silo 
that will last for years. Backed by a 5-year guarantee. 


The Western Reserve Lumber Co. 
LUMBER DEALERS 


MILL AND YARDS: 
Niles, O. 


Warren, O. Girard, O. Newton Falls, O. 


CONTENTED 
COWS 
GIVE 
GOOD 
MILK 


THE HIGH PRICE OF CONTENTMENT 


Nothing costs more in this world than contentment, because we 
have to pay for it in the most precious coin. We have to pay for it in 
self-denial, self-discipline, will power and system. A SAVINGS AG- 
COUNT is the greatest help toward making the price of contentment 
easy to pay. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS & TRUST Co. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
Largest Bank in State 


HOME FOR SAVINGS 
Banking By Mail Booklet Sent on Request 


Solid as it Looks 


Youngstown & Suburban Railway Company 
PASSENGER—FREIGHT—ELECTRIC PACKAGE 
—REACHES— 

North Lima, Columbiana, Leetonia 
—CONNECTIONS FOR— 

Salem, Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East Liverpool 


Evidence of Dairy Coun- 


cil Work 


. Youngstown, in which city the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council carried its 
educational health campaign and the 
‘(drink more milk’’ idea early this 
year, showed an increase of 13 per cent 
in the consumption of fluid milk dur- 
fing May, 1923, over May, 1922. War- 
ren, Niles and Girard, in which condi- 
tions are identical to those at Youngs- 
town, except that no Dairy Council 
activity is carried on in those towns, 
showed only a two per cent increase 
during the same period. It is possible 
that Dairy Council work may be ex- 
tended into those three towns, as many 
dealers and producers there strongly 
favor Dairy Council work. 


) GUSTAVUS LOCAL MEETING 


_ A large crowd of producers and their 
families attended the special meeting of 
the Gustavus Local at Gustavus Center, 
held Friday, June 22. Owing to the 
Jarge amount of sickness prevalent in 
this district, the attendance was not as 
large as was expected and it was im- 
- possible to give all of the program 
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oO: OPERATION 


We are co-operating with the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council in their contest 
among the members of the Dairymen’s 
Co-operative Sales Company. We realize 
that you are using the greatest care in 
producing clean milk. 
“Dr. Clark” Purity Milk Strainer insures 
you that the inevitable sediment is re- 
moved. 
ficate for clean milk. 


Purity Stamping Co. 


B. Ster- 

which 
C. Coarse wire 
screen ring for clamping cotton 
pa dto bottom of funnel. D. 
Wire clamp. 


Toleleiootoreteteiokiteieieriorieriontenteode ite fesierterfe eofesferbene nents sheen eterno hotest 


A. Strainer Funnel. 
ilized cotton through 
milk must go. 


>, 
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originally planned, Among the members 
of this Local are several Champion 
Horseshoe pitchers. It is rumored that 
Gustavus is willing to take on any other 
Local which aspires to the champion- 
ship of the D. C. S. Co., in this par- 
ticular regard. An excellent program 
including an outline of the activities 
and aims of the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council by the Secretary, Mr. E. 
R. Quackenbush, was followed by the 
serving of refreshments. 


NOTICE TO LOCALS 


Upon request of one of the commit- 
tees of the Advisory Council of the 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Company 
that the Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- 
cil furnish motion pictures, exhibits, 
health plays or similar projects to 
dairymen’s locals for special meetings 
or entertainments, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Dairy Council has an- 
nounced that such a plan is acceptable 
to it and that the Dairy Council will be 
glad to furnish such parts of its edu- 
cational program as may be desired by 
the various locals. These locals should 
make their request for such service to 
E. R. Quackenbush, secretary of the 
Dairy Council, with offices in the Nixon 
Building, Pittsburgh. 
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The use of a 


Use one and be sure of a certi- 
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Battle Creek, Mich. 
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into the salesroom. 
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loading. 


one-third the gasoline. 
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Main 7785 
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The other day a man from Berlin Township came 
He bought a Gray Touring Car 
last summer—drives from twenty to fifty miles per 
day over all kinds of roads, mostly rough macadam 
(with emphasis on the last syllable and on the rough) 
has spent $3.40 for spring leaves—result of over- 
Also bought a fan belt (90c) 
for upkeep in nine months. 


To say that he is a booster is putting it mildly. 


J. ARTHUR FERRIS 


Sells Gray Automobiles 
CORNER WOOD AND PHELPS STREETS 
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this is a!l 
In addition has saved 


Auto. 4818 
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The First National Bank 


Sharon, Pa. 
‘‘The Helpful Bank’”’ 


It is our constant endeavor to assist and promote prosperity 
amongst all classes of industry 


Sharon’s new free parking and curb market site adjoins our building 


The Farrell Building Co. 


BROADWAY STREET PHONE 368 
SPECIALS 


Slate Surfaced Roll Roofing ecccccocssssccssseseen $2.28 
3-Ply Rubberoid 
2-Ply Rubberoid .. : 
Pd ye VY 8) 6s m0 a Seta eet aon oe Seen $1. 30 


Mail order competition on all building materials 


OLDEST 


First National Bank 


Pa. 


STRONGEST 


Greenville . . 


W. C. PETTIT, President L. A. DAVIS, Secretary 


Mathews Cut-Rate MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


Opposite Park Theatre 129 West Sixth St. 
Youngstown, Ohio East Liverpool, Ohio 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE PARK THEATRE 


FOR SA LE 


Have you any live stock, machinery, household goods, etc., that 
you wish to sell or trade? If so, take advantage of our classi- 
fied column. Rates 8 cents a line, orders for less than $1.00 
to be accompanied by eash. 


he 


$ 
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‘ 

Secversteec & t 
Most folks know, these days, the value of using 

WE'VE SOLD good paint. We’re proud that our Thrift Paint 

GOOD PAINT has proved its good value. There is none better 

FOR YEARS and none cheaper than Thrift Paint, quality con- : 


sidered. It’s guaranteed. 
THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS CoO. 
131 N. Park Avenue WARREN, OHIO 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS & PAINT CO. 


246 E. Fed St. 315 W. Fed St. YOUNGSTOWN 
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Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 
June Bulletin 


School Milk Service Report 


That the service of milk distribution 
in the schools has proven of ‘real value 
to many of the city’s children, is noted 
in answers to questionnaires sent to 
principals of schools in which milk had 
been served. The questionnaires, sent 
out by the School Milk Service Com- 
mittee, asked information as to whether 
or not school children were benefitted 
by the service. Forty-seven out of the 
52 principals, who replied to the ques- 
tionnaires, stated that the milk service 
promoted the physical condition of the 
pupils. Thirty-seven out of the 47 also 
reported that this milk taken daily by 
the pupils during school hours served to 
promote mentality. Only two principals 
replying to the questionnaires reported 
the milk service advantages as negli- 
gible. Principals pointed out in their 
questionnaires answers that the milk 
service, in addition to offering addi- 
tional nourishment, prevented late morn- 
ing fatigue among the children and 
supplemented unbalanced rations of 
home meals and a poor or missing 
breakfast. The School Milk Service 
Committee, headed by Dr. J. C. Fetter- 
man, is sending confidential suggestions 
to dealers for ways of improving their 
end of the milk service. Members of 
the committee include Dr. H. J. Heck- 
man, Mr. S. H. Replogle, Miss Lillian 
Conwell and Miss Marjorie Six. 


Health Talks Given 


Miss Conwell of the Council’s staff 
gave a number of health talks before 
adult organizations during June. Early 
in the month she addressed a large 
audience of women in the Kaufmann & 
Baer auditorium at a meeting held un- 
der the auspices of the Congress of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. At that time she asserted 
that many parents of today know more 
about their automobiles than they do 
about their children. She also contend- 
ed that the high school boy and girl are 
blighting their chance of a healthful 
future by their noonday lunches of 
pastry, soda water, ‘‘pop’’ and ‘‘hot 
dogs.’’? Other addresses were made by 
Miss Conwell before members of the 
Brookline Civie Club and before train- 
ing teachers at the Colfax Training 
School. 


Dealers Apply for Membership 


Nine dealers in Girard, Niles and 
Warren applied for membership in the 
Council. Mr. Detwiler, of the Council’s 
Sanitation Department, made an inspec- 
tion of the nine plants involved. Seven 
of the plants passed the Council’s re- 
quirements. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that in Youngstown, 
where the educational health activity of 
the Council has beén extended, an in- 
crease of 13 per cent in the consump- 
tion of milk was noted in May as com- 
pared with a 2 per cent increase at 
Girard, Niles and Warren for the same 
period. Mr. Detwiler has reported that 
the sediment tests for June indicated 
that milk is coming into Pittsburgh in 
a better condition than ever before. 


Youngstown Nutrition Class 


Fifteen children in the nutrition class 
conducted in Youngstown at the Wash- 
ington School in co-operation with the 
Youngstown Committee of the Council 


showed a total gain of 6544 pounds dur- 
ing three months, Miss Six has an- 
nounced. The class closed early in 
June at the conclusion of the school 
term. At the beginning all the child- 
ren who took the course were 10 per 
cent. or more underweight. The highest 
gain was 744 pounds and the lowest 
234 pounds. In connection with the 
class, children were weighed and meas- 
ured each week and charts kept. Sample 
menus were sent to their homes, many 
mothers having requested recipes for the 
prescribed diets. W. KE. Hawthorne, 
director of physical education in the 
Youngstown public schools, plans to or- 
ganize several similar classes in the 
fall. -The total normal gain for the 15 
children during the three-month period, 
it is pointed out, normally would have 
been 255% pounds. 
‘*Milk Fairies’’ Presented in Detroit 
Miss Grimes, of the Council’s Dra- 
matic Department, presented two per- 
formances of ‘‘The Milk Fairies’’, be- 
fore 5,000 people, in connection with 
the National Dairy Council’s Health- 
land Exhibit at the recent Child Health 
Exhibition held at Detroit. The per- 
formances were staged in in the audi- 
torium of the General Motors Building. 
The casts of the performances were 
made up of Detroit school children. 


June Activities in Figures 


Seven lectures and 140 health lessons 
were given by Council workers during 
the month before a total audience of 
18,426 persons. In connection with the 
health booths conducted at Kennywood 
and West View amusement parks, 8,436 
children were weighed. Five health 
plays were presented by the Dramatic 
Department before a total attendance of 
5,115 persons. The cast for the five per- 
formances consisted of 190 children. 
The Milk Sanitation Department made 
830 sediment tests and inspected 2,973 
others. 

Meeting at Espyville 

Dairy farmers in the Espyville dis- 
trict held the highest record in the 
sediment tests conducted by the Coun- 
cil in May. In celebration of this fact 
a meeting was held at that town the 
last week in June. Dairy Council films 
were shown and a number of talks were 
given, one by Mr. Detwiler. More than 
300 producers and members of their 
families were present. Ice cream and 
cake was served. The ice cream was 
furnished by Reick’s and the cake by 
women of the community. 


TO PAINT USERS—We have sold 
Richardson’s 5 year guaranteed house 
paint since 1914. And know it’s right. 
The present price is $2.50 per gallon, 
all colors. Barn and roof paint in red, 
yellow, green and slate color, at $1.75 
per gallon, at Moser’s Paint Store, 1101 
W. Rayen Ave. Phones Main 1209, 
Auto. 6609. Call or send for color card. 


Hotel Wheeling 


FAMILY HOTEL 


Under New Management. 
Running Water in All Rooms. 


POTTS BROS. 


Read the advertisements. 
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TILLOTSON i 
DRY GOODS COMPANY 


206-208 Main Street 
GREENVILLE, PENNA. 


Bell Telephone 40 
Established 1866 
Four Floors of Merchandise 
Salesrooms 
First Floor—General Dry Goods 
Second Floor—Cloaks, Suits, 
Dresses, Ready-to-Wear, Cor- 
sets, Blouses, Sweaters, Waists, 
Stylish Stout Coats, Suits and 
Dresses for large ladies. 
Third Floor—Rugs, Carpetings, 
Floor Coverings 
Bargain Basement Remnants 
Special Underpriced Merchan- 
dise Bargains 
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Notice to Wagon and 
Buggy Owners 


We have a fine line of buggy wheels 
and light wagon wheels, axles, springs, 
fifth wheels and irons of all kinds for 
buggies and wagons. Shafts, both heavy 
and light, buggy bodies, cushion 
springs at reasonable prices. Two sec- 
ond-hand vans, one heavy truck wagon, 
one closed cab for two ton Master 
Truck. We also build special truck 
bodies of all kinds. We cut down solid 
truck wheels to pneumatics, can fur- 
nish all kinds of new truck wheels. 
Buggys and wagons repaired and 
painted. Springs for 2 to 5 ton trucks 
at very low prices. 


_ Give us a call when in town and see 
for yourself. Can furnish and put on 
rubber buggy tires. 


Kuhns Carriage Co. 


554 Hilker St. Youngstown, O. 
Near Oakhill Cemetery 


Do you read the ads? 
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Buy Your Separator 
From the D.C.S. Co. 


- 


will start the gearing. 


and tear on all moving parts. 


509 Nixon Bldg. 
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The Separator that is easy to turn 


The Renfrew Cream Separator has a reputation as the easiest 
running Separator on the market; in fact, the weight of the handle 
This is because of the simplified gearing, 
chain-drive, and self-oiling system which reduces friction and wear 


Write for catalog and prices 


The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 
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FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


Farrell . . Pa. 
Co-operates with 
dairymen and men engaged 

in general 3 


agriculture 


COME IN! 


“The Old Reliable” 


State Bank 
& Trust Co. 


ELM GROVE, W. VA. k 


Banking, Real Estate and 
Insurance 


Resources $1,800,000.00 


FARM WANTED—About 150 to 20 
acres, with good improvements. In re. 
ply, give exact location, full descriptio 
and terms. Watters, 15 Wick Ave, 
Youngstown, Ohio. z 


bale 


Members of the dairy organiza- 
tion can buy a Renfrew Cream 
Separator thru our office at a 
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considerable saving to them- 


selves. 


In these days when markets for 
fluid milk are uncertain at prof- 
itable prices, producers who 
own separators are not only 
playing but 
greatly increasing bargaining 


powers of their co-operative 


safe are also — 


sales company. 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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- economy. 


unnecessary, or buying 


AVOIDING THE EVILS OF CHEAP- 
NESS 


It is always wise to practice true 
Wild extravagance, spend- 
ing money for things that are quite 
u anything in 
preference to some other thing sim- 


ply because it costs more is never a 


sound policy. But it is as great a 


‘folly to do without things that are es- 


sential or to buy things simply be- 
cause they are cheap. A passion for 
cheapness seems to have taken hold 
of some people. They seem to be 
willing to buy anything that is very 
low in price regardless of its value. 
Wherever there is a demand for low 
priced goods, there are usually some 
unprincipled firms who will take ad- 
vantage of the fact that these people 
know little about quality, and furnish 
them the goods that are really worth 
far less than even the low price they 
demand. Low prices do not necessar- 
ily mean economy. In fact, buying on 
a price basis alone usually proves 
yery little about cloth, leather, food, 
fuel, heating equipment, plumbing, or 
other essentials. He leaves that to 
the dealer in those things, and there- 
fore is fairly easy prey when he goes 
in search of cheapness. He _ will 
eventually learn that he has been de- 
ceived, but it is an unpleasant and 
unprofitable experience to go through. 
Beware of the man who: has some- 
thing cheap to sell, examine his goods 
thoroughly before buying. If through 
increased efficiency in production and 


| marketing, and a willingness to take 
| a small margin of profit, he is able to 


offer you a good article at a moderate 
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‘‘MILK IS A BETTER DRINK’’ 


Just a line to let you know that I am 
one in favor of prohibition, the 18th 
amendment, and its most vigorous en- 
forcement. 

Why should any farmer wish to bear 
the burden of the pauperism, imbecility 
and crime caused by booze. Milk is a 
better and safer drink for the working- 
man than beer. 

If the idle rich will have the stuff, 
let him pay bootleg prices and run the 
risk of ‘‘Crossing the Bar.’’ There 
should be ‘‘no sadness of farewell’’ 
when he departs. To compare prohibi- 
tion with a rattlesnake seems too 
funny. I always have supposed that it 
was the light wine and beer that acted 
like that.—O. L. S., Washington Co., 
Nae. 


Docor Faunce: “In the industrial 
life around us pagan principles too 
often prevail. When the industrial 
world is divided into two parties, one 
determined to give little labor for 
much money and the other determined 
to give little money for much labor, 
our industrial life is simply a contin- 
uous silent warfare. Men do not ex- 
ist to make shoes or barrels, but 
shoes and barrels are made for men. 
Our present acquisitive must be 
transformed into a constructive so- 
ciety, aiming not primarily at divi- 
dends or wages, but at the service of 
men.’—Pittsburgh Christian Advo- 
cate. 


They were discussing the origin of 
the bagpipe and all were eagerly dis- 
claiming it for their nation. 


Making the Best 


during this period of plenty of 
work most people are laying 
away regularly for the period of 
idleness which is sure to come. 
Is your account showing the 


growth it should? 


5% INTEREST 


The Trumbull 
Savings & Loan Co. 


Warren, 0. Girard, 0. 
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J. S. Taylor & Co. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT AND 
OVERLAND CARS 
Auto Service on Electric Gen- 
erators, Starting Motors and 
Storage Batteries. Cylinders re- 
bored, carbon burning and gen- 
eral repair work. 

Accessories, Tires, Alemite, 
Brake Lining, Ete. 
Belmont Ave. & Covington 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


MUNTZ-WRIGHT CO. 


Greenville, Pa. 


Jobber of Milk Bottles and 
Dairymen’s Supplies 


Products? 


Telephone: 
1540 South Avenue 


Live Stock Wanted 


We purchase all kinds of fat livestock at prevailing 
market prices delivered at our plant. 


Why not try our famous brand of Wickliffe Meat 


The Youngstown Packing & Provision Co. 
Bell, Main 405; Auto., 5191 


Youngstown, Ohio 


“T’ll tell you the truth about it,” 
said Pat. “We Irish invented it and 


sold it to the Scotch as a joke, and 
begorra, they haven’t seen the joke 


price, then, he is entitled to your 
business, but cheapness alone is a 
very unsafe characteristic to be gov- 
erned by.—Domestic Engineering. 


Support those merchants, who actively support Belmont County dairy 
farmers in efforts to build up and maintain a profitable industry. 


yet.” 


THE PEOPLES SAVINGS CoO. 
WARREN, OHIO 


Pays 5% Compound on Savings Deposits 


Farm Loans 


We make Farm Loans at 5% to 7% interest, per annum, 


running for a period of 


One to Forty Years 


LOANS at COST 


No Commission 


Better terms, prompter service and lower costs than any 


other Farm Loan Agency. Consult us and let us convince you. 


CerePONTIUS 


Secretary- Treasurer 


151, 8. Park Ave. 


Warren, Ohio 


THE BEST SERVICE 


Sp 


Eddy Restaurant 


116 West Main Street 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO 


New and Up-to-Date 


Smith Lumber Co. 


Main Office and Yard No. 1, 
Barnesville, O. 


Yard No. 2, Belmont, O. 


Everything for Building 


See Our Trucks Everywhere 


Best Service Fair Prices 


Give Jewelry-- 
the gift that lasts 


Whether it’s a Birthday, Anniversary, 
Wedding or what the occasion may be 
GIVE JEWELRY. A visit thru our 
store will turn your gift problems to 
a joy and a pleasure. 


H. B. ARMSTRONG 


Jeweler—Optician 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO 
Fine Watch and Jewelry Repairing a 
Specialty 


Distributor Prest-O-Lite Everything 
Storage Battery Electrical 
Batteries Repaired, Recharged, 
Rebuilt—Any Make 


E. C. Stewart 


The Electric Shop 
Barnesville, Dhio 


Expert Battery Man at Shop 


168 Main St. Phone 322 


Damsel Ice Cream Co. 


Established 1850 


QUALITY BRAND 


ICEK CREAM 
A taste will make you wish 
for more 
Barnesville, Ohio 
Dry Goods Linoleums 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Rugs 
Ready-to-Wear Carpets 


Girls’ Ready-to-Wear 


BRADFIELD’S ~ 


Established 1841 


Over 80 years of successful 

service to the people of 

Barnesville and community4% 
Men’s Clothing 
Boys’ Clothing 
Men’s and Boys’ 
Furnishings 


Curtains 

Luggage 

Sonora Phonographs 
Electric Cleaners 
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“SHALL THE UNITED STATES 
ABOLISH SUNDAY?” 


The Dearborn Indenpendent, Quoted 
by H. M. Cary 


Under this heading appeared recent- 
ly in the “Dearborn Independent” an 
editorial which every minister ought 
to read—and pass along. It is full of 
meat. We reprint here some of the 
more trenchant paragraphs with only 
enough comment to make the connec- 
tion. 

The writer warns us that the ques- 
tion of Sunday observance antedated 
and will outlive the present newspaper 
attention to it. He then pays his re- 
spects to much of the comment and 
most of the commentators. 

“A great deal that has been said 
about Sunday freedom and Sunday 
observance may forthwith be put 
aside, because it means nothing, and 
its only effect, whether its purpose be 
so or not, is to darken counsel with 
words.” 

“Likewise many of the debaters can 
be put out of court. The minister who 
wants to swagger as a ‘liberal” and 
gain the cheap applause of the ene- 
mies of the Sabbath by letting on that 
he is not straight-laced about it; the 
Sabbath condemner who seeks to gain 
his point by poking fun and making 
scurrilous jests against the people who 
religiously observe the day—these are 
two who may be taken by the collar 
first and shown the door.” 

The reader is then urged to fix his 
mind attentively on the fact of Sun- 
day. 

“One who comes a stranger to our 
shores from the great countries of the 
Orient receives his deepest and most 
abiding impression, not from the 
week days’ rusliand roar, but the mir- 
aculous suddenness with which it 
ceases one Day in Seven. Six days of 
buying and selling, rushing and crush- 
ing, six days of turmoil, dust 
and clatter. Then—Silence! Bank 
doors locked. Blinds drawn in store 
windows. Railroad schedules reduced, 
schools and colleges closed. Courts 
suspended Great factories si- 
lent, with banked fires. Markets empty. 
Working clothes laid aside. The morn- 
ing whistle hushed. 

“Between the weeks—A Day—and 
why is it there? Did you vote for it? 
Did your party propose it? Did your 
government add it to the list of the 
inalienable rights of man?” 

“There is the weekly rest day; con- 
sider it. How did it come there? Do 
you know?” 

The Year is marked by Nature. The 
The Seasons are marked by Nature. 
The Month is marked by Nature. But 
you will not find the week in Nature. 

‘ Where did Sunday originate?” 

“ ‘WMiconomic reasons,’ mutters an- 
other class. ‘Got to have rest; couldn’t 
keep it up if we didn’t;’ Sunday writ- 
ten in the constitution of the human 
race.” 

China is a sizeable place and yet, of 
the people of China, an intelligent 
observer writes: “Nothing like a sev- 
enth day of rest, or religious respect 
to that interval of time is . known 
among the Chinese”’—and a reasona- 
ble proportion of the Chinese people 
“live in health to old age.” 

“Well,’ mutters the devotees of the 
economic argument, ‘Chinese are not 
industrialized. Look at some indus- 
trial nation.’ ”’ 
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“Very well; look at Japan. 

The working men and women in Japan 
are theoretically allowed one day in 
30, not as a right but as a favor—but 
they don’t get it!” 

“The only government 'that ever 
made radical Sunday legislation did it 
to destroy Sunday.” 

“The French revolutionaries. 
decreed the ‘decade,’ a ten-day week 
instead of a seven-day week. 

It never took hold. Napoleon eventu- 
ally rescinded the ‘decade’ legislation.” 

“The only sanction that Sunday has 
is a religious sanction” . . . 

“And the chief beneficiary of that 
day is the plain man, who labors for 
his bread, whose theoretical rights 
are many but whose actual rights are 
few—he has the right to 52 days a 
year, more than seven weeks of time, 
to himself. Sunday is here. None of 
us voted it here. Millions have tried 
in their ignorance to drive it away. It 
is here and its blessings falls upon 
every son of toil.” 

“Now, the Sunday question is sim- 
ply whether we are to keep Sunday or 
abolish it.” 

“Some say, ‘How about Saturday?’ 
There is nothing to say about Satur- 
day, nor even Friday, which is a Mo- 
hammedan day, not of rest however. 
If a man prefers to keep even Wed- 
nesday he is at perfect liberty to ar- 
range his life so that all the weeks 
will wheel about Wednesday.” 


But the United States is a Christian 
Nation. Let no one have any doubts 
on that score. So far as nationality 
can be religious at all the United 
States is a Christian Nation so de- 
clared by United States Supreme 
Court. 

“Sunday is distinctively a day of 
Christian observance. Granting the 
previous existence of the Jewish Sab- 
bath, granting the existence now of 
Sabbath-observing Christians, the fact 
remains that the great principle of 
ONE DAY IN SEVEN has been kept 
alive by the Christian Sunday, more 
accurately called the Lord’s Day, and 
that the principle of one day in seyen 
is strengthened or imperilled as Sun- 
day observance is strengthened or im- 
pelled. 

“To be completely ‘journalese’ this 
article should contain several flings 
at the church people. But the flings 
shall be omitted, because the church 
people are the majoritiy of the Amer- 
ican people, and not only the majori- 
ty numerically, but the cream moral- 
ly, mentally, socially, humanly. That 
is a secret which has not yet perco- 
lated to certain ‘circles.’ ” 

“The church people are to be credit- 
ed with having kept Sunday on the 
calendar of the shop and store and 
office and farm and factory. Close up 
the churches and everything else will 
open.” 

The editorial goes on to say that it 
would be only right for those who 
start off to spend the Sunday in play 
to raise their hats as they pass a 
church, for if it were .not for ..the 
church THERE WOULD BE NO SUN- 
DAY! 

“The church folks gave the country 
the Day. the church folks 
are keeping Sunday alive in the teeth 
of a thousand united foes that are 
seeking to kill it—and—for that rea- 
son the church folks have something 
to say about it! 

“The motion-picture men did not in- 
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vent Sunday, and they have not con- 
tributed anything toward maintaining 
it. The Sunday bally-hoo men are not 
the originators or guardians of Sun- 
day. The cheap johns of the jazz en- 
tertainment world could not tell you 
what Sunday signifies if their lives de- 
pended on it. Yet to hear them during 
the last few weeks you would think 
they had letters patent on Sunday and 
could snap their fingers; in the face 
of Christian America. Perhaps — in 
New York; but not in America!” 

“A certain group of people have had 
entree for the most unfounded and 
slanderous material against the Chris- 
tian American Sunday (in the news- 
papers) and its friends as well as 
other things American. And, fatuous- 
ly, they think that securing that sort 
of publicitiy settles the question. This 
is seriously a question for newspaper- 
men. How far is this sort of thing to 
bs assisted?” 

“The whole point of the new Sun- 
day agitation is this: Sunday is being 
destroyed by interests that take ev- 
erything out of the people and put 
nothing back into them for the bet- 
ment or refreshment of their lives.” 

“This being Christian America, no 
one would say, ‘You have got to go to 
church. But the fact remains that the 
Sunday stands or falls with the num- 
ber of those who do not go to church.” 

“Sunday recreation?’ Certainly, 
that is what Sunday is for—recreation, 
refreshment, restoration. In 
any shop or office you can count on 
Monday morning those who accept the 
commercialization idea of ‘Sunday re- 
creation’ and those who accept the 
older, tested, saner idea. The former 
are fagged out; the latter are refresh- 
ed; they have derived some good from 
Sunday.” 

“The Sunday question will be set- 
tled by the Christian conscience of 
America, and that conscience has 
solid back-ground. It built this coun- 
try; it will maintain this country; and 
those who would enjoy this country 
must beware not to press its patience 
too far. In battle and in moral issues 
the UPnited States has never been de- 
feated.” 


GRIEF 


“Why are you crying so, little man?” 

“My sister’s cat died today.” 

“How sweet! And did you love your 
sister’s cat so dearly?” 

“Naw. But paw gimmie a _ lickin’ 
fer throwin’ it in the well.” 


LEADING TO THE QUESTION 


Boy—Father would like to know if 
there is such a thing as tobacco trust. 

Dealer—Yes, my boy, there is. 

Boy—Well, father would like to be 
trusted with half a pound. 


House Furnishings 
and 
Hardware 


Speizer & Eisenberg Co- 
212 Idaho Street 


FARRELL PA. 


Our rate of interest does not 
look large when compared with 
the promises held out by certain 
new companies. But when you 
have invested and have lost all 
except that small piece of paper, 
you realize how large it is. 


You cannot afford to take the 


chance with your principal when 
both are safe with us. 


The Trumbull 
Savings & Loan Co. 


WARREN, 0. GIRARD, O. 
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P. & G. Dollar Store 


Leaders in General Furnish- 
ings for Men, Women 
and Children 


Broadway at Union St., 
Farrell, Pa. 
Bell Phone 586-J 


BEAUTIFUL VELVETY RUGS 


Made out of your old Rugs, Car- 
pets and Clothing. 


. 29.40 

12x12 32.00 

Ship your old material by express 
at our expense. 


Leon Wagoner Rug Mfg Co. 


66 South Prospect St., 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Established 1843 


P. L. WILLIAMS’ SONS 


Eighty Years of Shoe Service | 


is our record 


Boots, Shoes, and 


Rubbers 
G. L. Williams 
M. L. Williams Sharon, Pa. 


Greenville National Bank 


Greenville, Pa. 


Chartered 1875 
Resources, $2,000,000 


G. B. Chase, President 
T. R. Thorne, Cashier 
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Don’t Divorce Your Wife--- 
EAT AT JIM’S 


Everything home cooked. 
Open day and night. 
J. B. ANGELIS 
#§ 17 10th St. Wheeling, W. 


5% | 
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EVERYBODY JOIN IN! 


There seems, in some elements of 
our population, to be a growing con- 
cern about the mental and political 
state of the American citizen. A Ger- 
‘man society is reported that is to ex- 
plain the advantages of German 
culture, for substitution of some of 
‘our undesirable qualities. An Italian 
organization will explain Fascistism: 
an opposing organization will explain 
its defects; for our assmilation of for- 
eign ingredients. The generous 1im- 
pulse to improve us is to be com- 
mended; in fact, the foreign elements 
have already made good _ contribu- 
tions. However, doubt arises that the 
present impulse is due to ignorance 
of American conditions and no liking 
for them; that the misisonaries are, if 
effect, exiles from the European 
homeland, not yet assimilated here; 
and that they wish to reproduce here 
old world conditions which this coun- 
try fought hard and successfully to 
get away from. We have kept open 
house, and some of the guests feel 
enough at home to start a fight in the 
parlor. Why leave our salvation to 
‘the foreigner? Perhaps we have been 
a little complacent in assuming that 
American advantages are self evi- 
dent, and have forgotten to remind 
ourselves of them and of our respon- 
sibilities to preserve them. Why not 
mprove the American ourselves?— 
9th Division Bulletin. 


} _S ee eee 
| DO YOU KNOW THAT— 

the Bessemer has never killed a pas- 
senger? 

_ The shortest line between New 
York and Chicago is the Pennsyl- 
vania, whose mileage is 908 miles. 
The New York Central Lines’ mileage 
between the two cities is 979 miles 
over the New York Central the entire 
distance, using the New York Central 
to Buffalo and the Michigan Central 
‘beyond their mileage is 958 miles. 
The Erie mileage is 999 miles. The 
Baltimore & Ohio’s mileage and the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey east 
of Philadelphia is 1014 miles. The 
Lackawanna-Nickle Plate Route has a 
mileage of 919 miles between the two 
cities. 

i It is seen that the Pennsylvania has 
an advantage in mileage over its 
ival, the New York Central. This ad- 
antage, however, is more than off- 
set by the latter because of the ex- 
jcessive curves and grades of the for- 
‘mer on account of its crossing the 
mountains in Pennsylvania. 


MANY CLEANERS REQUIRED 


It takes 115 men, armed with 
»)rooms, mops, brushes, dusting cloths 
‘md vacuum cleaners, to keep the 
Pennsylvania terminal at New York 
vity clean and the 736 windows spot- 
ess. Chewing gum _ presents the 
yorst problem in the matter of keep- 
ng the floors clean. The gum is 
rown on the floor in such quantities 
hat two men are detailed especially 
0 remove it, armed with a_ steel 
|craper similar to that used to re- 
ove ice from sidewalks. Each man 
moves on an average of 120 pieces 
n hour, or 960 pieces a day and 300,- 
00 a year. Mechanical devices for 
he removal of the gum have been 
nsuccessful thus far, although exper- 
ments are now being made with an 
lectrical operated machine, which, if 
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a success, will do the work of four 
men. Every month four barrels of 
soap, five barrels of soap powder, one 
barrel of washing soda, six dozen 
mops, two dozen brooms and four 
dozen scrubbing brushes are used to 
keep the Pennsylvania’s largest sta- 
tion clean. 


HIGHBROW 


“Wot? Ye never seen a ball game 
through a knot hole?’ 

“There ain’t no knot holes where I 
came from. I live in a college town 
and we got a concrete stadium.” 


I do not believe in neutrality be- 
tween right and wrong. I believe in 
justice.—Theodore Roosevelt. 


Self-determination is fine when 
mixed with equal parts of self-con- 
trol—wWall Street Journal. 


Suffering becomes beautiful when 
anyone bears calamities with cheer- 
fulness, not through insensibility, but 
through greatness of mind.—Selected. 


“The best nation in the world is 
explanation.” 


D. C. S. COMPANY DIRECTORY 


Adamsville Local Officers 


Pres, T D Baird; Secy, A D Reaugh; 
Treas, T B Minnis; Adv Council, G B 
Hanna. 

Alliance Local Officers 

Pres, Frank Winn; Secy, Geo Wymer; 
Treas, G A Allenbaugh; Adv Council, 
S Sipely, W T Shekels, Ben Sboti Alte. 


Andover Local Officers 
Pres, J H Sparling; Secy, W C Crow; 
Treas, W.S Crow; Adv Council, W §S 
Crow, R M Stillman. 
Ashtabula Local Officers 
Pres, A A Harmon; Secy, F E Piper; 
Treas, Dan Fargo; Adv Council, E C 
McKibben, F E Piper, Dan Fargo. 


Austinburg Local Officers 
Pres, F M Andrus; Secy, Wm A 
Hanneman; Treas, W L Irons; Adv 
Council, F M Andrus, F H Reynolds. 


Barnesville Local Officers 
Pres, W H VanScyoc; Secy, J S 
Bailey; Treas, J S Balley; Adv Council, 
W H VanScyoc, J B Giffee, Lake Howell. 
Beaver Center Local Officers 
Pres, W I Hackert; Secy, G W Fuller; 
Treas, W E Dain; Adv Council, G W 
Fuller. 
Bessemer Local Officers 
Pres; W W Morriston; Secy, S) J 
Rhodes; Treas, S J Rhodes; Adv Coun- 
cil, TVA Hay. 
Braceville Local Officers 
Pres, C R Davis; Secy, Frank Nye; 
Treas, R B McConnell; Adv Council, C 
R Davis, J A Crabbs. 
Bristol Local Officers 
Pres, E G Clark; Secy, M H Barbe; 
Treas, M H Barbe; Adv Council, A A 
Barbe, W S Munson, J H Hyde. 
Butler Short Line Local 
Pres, J A Humes; Secy, E F Brown; 
Treas, E F Brown; Adv Council, E F 
Brown, J A Humes. 
B. & O. No. 1 Local 
Pres, S W Bails; Secy, Edw Quivey; 
Treas, Edw Quivey; Adv Council, MS 
Wilson. 
B. & O. No. 2 Local 
Pres, John Cheeseman; Secy, W Wey- 
gandt; Treas, W Weygandt; Adv Coun- 
cil, T G Davis. 
Canfield Local 
Pres, M C Clay; Secy, C L Meeker; 
Treas, S Heintzelman; Adv Council, 
E R Withers, Elmer Lynn. 
Cherry Valley Local 
Pres, H C Hall; Secy, Guy Piper; 
Treas, A C Petrie; Adv Council, R E 
Palmer, B V Loveland. 
Coitsville Local 
Pres, John B White; Secy, L D Camp- 
bell; Treas, W A Brownlee; Adv Coun- 
cil, R W Collins, L D Campbell. 


Colebrook Local 
Pres, W A Frantz; Secy, C A Peck; 
Treas, C A Peck; Adv Council, D A 
Bacon, C H Owens. 
Connequenessing Valley Local 
Pres, S Scheiver; Secy, J L Wise; 
Treas, J L Wise; Adv Council, H F 
Peffer, J Warner. 
Cortland Local 
Pres, J W Morrison; Secy, G L Parke; 
Treas, W Dechert; Adv Council, G L 
Parke, J P Dilley. 


Deerfield Local 
Pres, C L Burkey; Secy, W F Kirk- 
bride; Treas, W F Kirkbride; Adv Coun- 
cil, Will Williams, Don Bobb. 


Denmark Local 
Pres, P Paulson; Secy, G A Huey; 
Treas, J G Herrmann; Adv Council, P 
Paulson, GC Roose, E A Henderson. 


Dorset Local 
Pres, G A VanWinkle; Secy, C E Van- 
Winkle; Treas, R R Mells; Adv Coun- 
cil, P C Bauman, R R Mells, H L Pon- 
tius, C E VanWinkle. 


East Liverpool Local 


Pres, J M Huston; Secy, J D Rice; 
Treas, J D Rice; Adv Council, J D Rice. 


Emlenton Local : 
Pres, R V Atwell; Secy, Ralph Mc- 
Kinley; Treas, L P Williams; Adv Coun- 
cil, Ralph McKinley, A E Ritts. 


Farmington Local 
Pres, L C Wolcott; Secy, A Y Osmer; 
Treas, John Jacobson; Adv Council, 
Burt Hatch, Chas Trask, H R Dana. 


Flushing Local 
Pres, B D Huff; Secy, C I Brokaw. 


Fowler Local 


Pres, Clyde Granger; Secy, Ward 
Trumbull; Treas, Ward Trumbull; Adv 
Council, D C James, L D Scott. 


Greene Local 


Pres, H G Moore; Secy, E R Love; 
Treas, D S Dennison; Adv Council, A V 
Case, C J Warren. 

Greenford Local 

Pres, H H Calvin; Secy, A R William- 
son; Treas, W H Rotzel; Adv Council, 
H H Lesher. 

Gustavus Local 

Pres, E C Gray; Secy, W A Smith; 
Treas, G N Bingham; Adv Council, H C 
Beatty, E A Canfield. 


Hanover Local 
Pres, S B Sanor; Secy, Wm Hum- 
phrey; Treas, Wm Humphrey; Adv 
Council, J C Strahm, F S Werner. 


Hartford Local 


Pres, R D Bliss; Secy, C F Crooks; 
Treas, Jacob Zeigler; Adv Council, E O 
Fitch. 

Hartstown Local 

Pres, C C McCurdy; Secy J S Patton; 
Treas, J H Blair; Adv Council, J F 
Patterson, J S Patton. 

Homeworth Local 


Pres, G F Ramsayer;: Secy, W L 
Crist; Treas, O C Hahn; Adv Council, 
J E Silmer, Theo Stark. 

Jamestown Local 

Pres, Lee McArtman; Secy, J W 
Crawford; Treas, C M Jamison; Adv 
Council, Patrick O’Donnell, C W Brown, 
H S Hughes. 

Jefferson Local 

Pres, Elmer R Miller; Secy, O R Wag- 
ner; Treas, O R Wagner; Adv Council. 
O R Wagner. Elmer R Miller, Will M 
Hamilton, F H Shore, R B Peck. 

Johnston Local 


Pres, T A Dennison; Secy, E R Milli- 
kin; Treas, E R Millikin; Adv Council, 
M E Brobst, J G Sunbury. 

Kinsman Local 

Pres, Jas C Mathews; Secy, T A Fell; 
Treas, W D Lossee; Adv Council, P H 
Doyle, T A Fell. 

Leon Local 

Pres, L E Fisher; Secy. Glen Weir; 
Treas, Glen Weir; Adv Council, F N 
MacMichael. 

Linesville Local 

Pres, T H Johnson; Secy, Thomas 
Thompson; Treas, Howard Campbell; 
Adv Council, T H Johnson, Thomas 
Thompson, A G Henry, Harry Moats, 
Bert King. 

Manor Valley Local 

Pres, J M Blank; Secy, J M B Schall; 
Treas, Chas Kemerer; Adv Council, J 
M Blank. 

Mecca Local 

Pres. E J Knight; Secy, Geo O Ken- 
nedy; Treas, F A Jacoby; Adv Council, 
A P King, R L Biggins. 

Mesopotamia Local 

Pres, H J Price; Secy, H J Sprague; 
Treas, B J French; Adv Council, R B 
Wildman, B D Woodford. 

Montour Local 

Pres, J A Matchett; Secy, J H Stew- 
art; Treas, J H Stewart; Adv Council, 
E H Hays, L E MeNall. 

Moravia Local 

Pres, W W McMillen; Secy, W S Mc- 
Anlis; Treas, W S McAnlis; Adv Coun- 
cil, W W MeMillen. 

New Alexandria Local 

Pres, W C Beatty; Secy, R A Seanor; 
Treas, R A Seanor; Adv Council, Jno 
Moffatt. 

Newton Falls Local 

Pres, W S Griffith; Secy, Elmer Haw- 
ley; Treas, Elmer Hawley; Adv Coun- 
cil, A A McClure, Geo King, W S 
Griffith, D H French. 

New Lyme Local 

Pres, S H Bratten; Secy, W S Peck; 
Treas, O L Jones; Adv Council, W S 
Peck, B B Monroe. 

New Waterford Local 

Pres, J H Edgerton; Secy, Oscar O 
Thomas; Treas, Oscar O Thomas; Adv 
Council, Frank Kannal, Willis R Ru- 
pert. 
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Norrisville Local 
Pres, J K Young; Secy, J H Buckley; 
Treas. Carl McMillen; Adv Council, Geo 
W Dillaman, D G Coon. 


North Jackson Local 
Pres, W W Miller; Secy, C A Buck; 
Treas, J H Zwingler; Adv Council, E F 
Noble, C E Clemens, F D Johnston, G 
G Ewing, M W Campbell. 


North Lima Local 
Pres, E L Bieber; Secy, S U Camp; 
Treas, G S Rapp; Adv Council, Geo L 
Strickhouse, Merlin Beight. 


North Shenango Local 
Pres, D K Moore; Secy, D F Simons; 
Treas, J E Uber; Adv Council, S M 
Crom, D F Simons. 
Orwell Local 
Pres, John Anderson; Secy, A W Mil- 
ler; Treas, A W Miller; Adv Council, 
John Anderson, W V Spellman. 


Palmer Local 
Pres, Jos Denne; Secy, Henry Schwan; 
Treas, John Sckermerhorn; Adv Coun- 
cil. Jos Keyser, Henry Schwan, T 
Palmer, James Gosman. 


Palmyra Local 
Pres, Ben D Jones; Secy, J O West- 
over; Treas, J S Church; Adv Council, 
L E Davy. 
Pan Handle Local 
Pres, R M Donaldson; Secy, GS Pate; 
Treas, G S Pate; Adv Council, Walter 
C Lee, J V Stevenson, S H Walters, 
Henry Colteryahn. 
Paris Twp. Local 
Pres, C F Sheatsley; Secy. Honnes 
Knepper; Adv Council, C F Sheatsley, 
V W Sheatsley, Honnes Knepper. 


Pierpont Local 
Pres, A M Mallory; Secy, W W Knapp; 
Treas, Geo Hill; Adv Council, O J Cork, 
W W Knapp. 
Poland Local 
Pres, Paul Greiner; Secy, Evan Go- 
terba; Treas, Ray Baxter; Adv Council, 
Allan Felger. 
Richmond Local 
Pres. L P Rumsey; Secy, Jas S Sun- 
bury; Treas, Jas S Sunbury; Adv Coun- 
cil, W W Bullard. 
Rock Creek Local 
Pres, W J Becker; Secy, Vern Bailey; 
Treas, W L White; Adv Council, Vern 
Bailey, R A McFarland. 
Rome Local 
Pres, W W Nevison; Secy, Jos M 
Breslyn; Treas, C G Suppler; Adv Coun- 
cil, 1 N Chapin. 
Sandy Lake Local 
Pres, R C Kerr; Secy, Jas R McCor- 
mick; Treas, Jas R McCormick; Adv 
Council, H L Forbes, B B Lytle. 


Shenango Valley Local 


Pres, Fred J Hoelzle; Secy, Meade 
Genger; Treas, Enoch K Gilliland. 


Southington Local 
Pres, C D Fusselman; Secy, J C 
Lauth; Treas, J C Lauth; Adv Council, 
JS Lauth, J L Barber, R T Shepherd. 


Trumbull Local 
Pres, C C Reigert; Secy, D H Smith; 
Treas, D H Smith; Adv Council, J E 
McFarland, A P Bundy. 
Vernon Local 
Pres, W J Martin; Secy, P H Beach; 
Treas, J P Williams; Adv Council, C 
Seyler, W Hannawalt. 


Warren Local 
Pres, C EB) Difford; Secy, W © Kreit- 
ler; Treas, W E Kreitler; Adv Council, 
L W Pierce, Amos Thomas. 


Wayland Local 
Pres, P N Kropp; Secy, A E Gilbert; 
Adv Council, C D Kirtland, Charles 
Shearer. 
Wayne Local 
Pres, C S Ketcham; Secy, R H Wilder; 
Treas, P K Hasson; Adv Council, J B 
Barber, J L Allen, R E Dillon. 


Westford Local 
Pres, Fred McBeth; Secy, Rollie Hat- 
ton; Treas, Geo F Martin; Adv Council, 
Fred McBeth, J V New. 
West Mecca Local 
Pres, Fred Durst; Secy, Ralph Dun- 
kin; Treas, J P Jones; Adv Council, 
Glen Hillyer. 
West Penn Local 
Pres, Chas Martin; Secy, H E Ken- 
nedy; Treas, H E Kennedy; Adv Coun- 
cil, John Montgomery. 
» Wheeling Local 
Pres, J B Atkinson; Secy, C G Atkin- 
son; Treas, C G Atkinson; Adv Council, 
H T Stout, Robt White, H S Sands. H 
W Creamer, LL Mercer, C G Atkingson 
EW Nichols. 
Williamsfield Local 
Pres, G B Higgins; Secy, A B Rose; 
Treas, Jessie Smith; Adv Council, D F 
Henderson, R H Martin. 


Windsor Local 
Pres, S R Wilson; Secy, M M Glad- 
ding; Treas, C C Alderman; Adv Coun- 
cil, S R Wilson, M M Gladding, C W 
Noderer, W F Throop. 


Springboro Local 
Pres, Roy Kendall; Secy, E H Gray- 
son; Treas, Fred Thorton; Adv Coun- 
cil, Chas Young, E H Grayson, T H Mc- 
Kinley, J J Mather, L W Chapman. 
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A Fair Question and {| 
a Reasonable Answer 


The question is sometimes asked us, 
although less frequently as more and 
more De Laval Milkers are put in use and 
the wisdom of the De Laval method is 
demonstrated, why we make only single 
unit milkers. 

The De Laval Milker Unit is designed 
to milk one cow at atime. Of course as 


many units as desir- ——<—<— 
ed can be used in an in- | 
stallation, and all of EASY TERMS 


the units, no matter 
how many are used, 
work with exactly the 
same uniform and 
pleasing action. This 
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You can get a De Laval 
Milker for 10 per cent 
down and the rest in 15 
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Numerous tests have shown that two 
single units milk about one-third faster 
than one double unit, and one man can 
handle two single units faster than one 
double unit. In actual practice many De 
Laval operators are handling three units 
alone, and each unit will milk about ten 
average cows or more an hour. 

Another advantage of 

the single unit, which 

is very important espe- 
cially in purebred test 
work and for which 
many De lLavals are 
now used, is that it is 
possible to weigh each 


method has proved to 
be the most practical as 
well as the fastest. 


monthly payments of 6 per 
Use a De Laval 


cent. 


ecow’s milk when indi- 
vidual cow records are 
desired. 


With a double unit it 
is necessary to arrange 
the cows so that those which require about 
the same length of time to be milked are 
placed side by side, and it is practically 
impossible to do this unless the cows are 
constantly re-arranged, which causes con- 
fusion and delay. Thus with a double 
unit, if the cows do not milk out in ex- 
actly the same time, part of the outfit is 
idle or is left on the cow too long. 


Ee oe 


while it pays for itself. 
Of course this is only 


aia, one of many features 


which is making the De Laval Milker 
so popular with dairymen everywhere. 
On more than 12,000 farms the De Laval 
Milker is saving time and labor, increas- 
ing the production of milk, producing 
cleaner milk, and making dairying more 
pleasant and profitable. If you are milk- 
ing ten or more cows by hand, you are 
paying for a De Laval. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETING WILL HAVE 


_IMPORTANT BEARING ON D. C. S. CO. POLICY 


f 


LL members of the advisory 
council of the D. C. S. Co. 
are urged to keep Sept. 7 
open so they may attend 
e quarterly meeting of the council 
be held at Youngstown, Ohio. 


The meeting will convene at 10:15 
m. and will continue until the last 
atter of business has been disposed 
|. The assemblage will be held in the 
iiditorium of the public library. 


|Matters of vital importance to the 
fe of the D. C. S. Co. will be thor- 
ughly discussed and settled at this 
heeting. So important is the busi- 
less at this time that P. S. Brenne- 
lan, president, has deemed it advis- 
ble to dispense with the usual cus- 
ym of having outside speakers 


“The advisory council will be asked 
) decide upon measures upon which 
le success or failure of our associa- 
on rests,” declared Mr. Brenneman. 
Matters have advanced to a_ point 
there our council must specifically 
opt the policy for us to follow in 


trying out the pool plan. 


t 


|. Must Decide Policy 


|“They must decide as to the meth- 
ds of procedure the officers and 
irectors should follow in enforcing 
joth buyers’ and producers’ con- 
racts. Therefore I wish to emphat- 
cally state that every member of the 
‘dvisory council as a duty to him- 
2lf and to the farmers he represents 
fhould set aside Sept. 7 for a day of 
usiness.”’ 


|President Brenneman explained 
tat on account of not having definite 
tpport of certain producers that the 
)rectors were unable to reach a set- 
ement with the dealers at the July 
} price’ conference. 

“Because certain members sel] 
ilk to dealers notin the pool for 
\Ss than dealers who are in the poo} 
‘e paying, we have been unable to 
jake any definite proposal to the 
palers,” declared the president. 


“Tt is now entirely up to the local 
lippers who must speak through 


their advisory council members tell- 
ing what they wish to do in regard 
to this matter. This much may be 
assured, that any advance in the price 
of milk will go slow unless the mem- 
bers stand back of the association 
and unless the advisory council lays 
down a policy for the association to 
follow. whereby the parties con- 
cerned will be forced to live up to 
their contract.” 


How “Slackers” Hurt 


A specified instance of just what 
this hedging on the part of the pro- 
ducers is doing to the D. C. S. Co. can 
be’ tound in’ Local) B.& ©: “No. >t, 
Washington county, Pa. Upon the re- 
quest of the chairman of that local 
Mr. Brenneman attended a meeting at 
Highty-Four. Those in attendance 
rallied around in great shape and 
unanimously voted to stand back of 
the D.C. S, Co. in all its dealings 
with the dealers in that particular 
territory. 

They agreed to transfer their milk 
to any dealer that the association 
might specify. At this time the asso- 
ciation was having considerable trou- 
ble with two dealers in that territory 
—V. H. Schultz and John P. Tomp- 
kiewicz. Mr. Schultz had always been 
the bigger eae of the two in the side 
of the D. C. S. Co. He had, for several 
years, pont ignored the fune- 
tioning of the association and had 
used most every means under his 
control to wreck the D. C. S. Co. in 
his section. The sad _ part of this 
meeting was that those members of 
the D. C. S. Co. who were conspiring 
with Mr. Schultz to wreck their own 
association were not in attendance. 


These men, if they continue to fur- 
nish Mr. Schultz with his milk, know- 
ing the attitude he assumes towards 
the association can be classed as none 
other than conspirators 
own neighbors. 


against their 


After the meeting two local ship- 
pers acting as a committee, called on 
both Mr. Schultz and Mr. Tompkie- 
wicz. It was unfortunate that at this 


time Mr. Schultz was just convales- 
cing from a serious auto accident and 
he put up a very appealing plea ask- 
ing to be given more time to consider 
the matter, this in face of the fact that 
the members of that Local had unani- 
mously voted to stand by the will of 
the association. 

Mr. Schuitz’s plea fell on deaf ears. 
The committee remembered the sey- 
eral years in which Mr. Sehultz had 
been considering the association. 
They also recalled the meeting which 
Mr. Brenneman had with Mr. Schultz 
which was reported in the May 5 issue 
of the Dairymen’s Price Reporter. It 
will be recalled that after considera- 
ble conference Mr. Schultz agreed to 
write all his shippers and tell them 
he would abide by the aim of the as- 
sociation, which to date he HAS NOT 
done. 

Schultz Still Out 

After conferring with Mr. 
the committee visited Mr. 


Schultz 
Tompkie- 
wicz and shortly ene he came to the 
office of the D. C. Co. and after con- 
ferring with the ae secretary, J. E. 
Davis, agreed to meet the require- 
ments of the association in the future, 
stating that his back reports, were not 
available. However, he complained 
that it was uniair for him to go on 
this basis inasmuch as Mr. Sehultz 
advised him that he was foolish to 
even listen {0 any aid dia to of the as- 
sociation. 

This is just one of the many in- 
stances of where trouble arises be- 
cause producers of milk, members of 
this association, will not abide by 
their agreements. 

One of the tasks of the advisory 
council will be to devise means of 
combating just such conditions. Buy- 
ers of milk who are’ supported by 
shippers not loyal to the association 
are the biggest obstacles in the tasks 
of the D. C. S. Co. aceording toe Mr. 
3renneman. 

In addition to considering the above 
matter the advisory eouncil will- be 
care of the regular. busi- 
ness at this time. The situation is 


asked to take 


resident Brenneman to Call on Council to lay Dea Detinite Methods of Procedure in Future. 
Pleads for Good Turnout at Meeting Scheduled for Youngstown, September 7 


such that every member o! the advis- 
ory council available should make ‘it 
a point to be at this meeting. 

The members of the advisory coun- 
cil whose names are on file at the 
office follows: (This list does not in- 
clude the 25 locals who have not yet 
reported their advisory council mem- 
bers): 

Gey Hanna ns. is: 
Allenbaugh, R. M. 
Crow, A. C. Wooliver, Wm. A. Hanne- 
man, W. H. Van Scyoc, J. B.. Giffee, 
Lake Howell, G. W. Fuller, W._ I. 
Hackett, W. W. Morrison, O. H. Smith, 
J. A. Crabbs, N. D. Wagner, M. S. 
Wilson, F. T. Stradford, E. R. With- 
ers, John W. Quivey, Jas. M. Paxton, 
L. L. Rice, B. V. Loveland; W. A. 
Owen, J. L. Morris, Frank T. Keiser, 
Robert O. Jones, H. R. Goehring, W. 
J. Warner, G. L. Parke, T. H. Jones, 
Don L. Bebb, Evan Williams, R. W. 
Henderson, H. L. Kiser, W. J. Aker- 
holm, R. W. Beebe, R. R. Mells, P. 
C. Baumann, P. O. Ritter, C. E. Van 
Winkle, C. G. Trask, M. H. Sutliff, 
Burt Hart, C. R. White, D. C. James, 
Ward Trumbull, W. W. Manes, E. R. 
Love, H. H. Lesher, A. B. Williamson, 
H. C. Beatty, E. A. Canfield, Frank 
3ates, O. R. Wagner, Will M. Hamil- 
ton, L. P. Herren, C. E. Miller, Geo. 
Richards, M E. Brobst, E. R. Millikin, 
P. H. Doyle, T. A. Fell, J. S. Brubaker, 
John MacMichael, Clint Ladner, Bert 
Kings be. M. Bryer A. B: Rea, TT: H 
Johnson, A. P King, B. D. Woodford, 
S. E. Sweet, Grant Hill, W. J. Wilson, 
KH. H. Hays, Ray McCandless, Wesley 
MeMillin, John Moffatt, H. W. Dubbs, 
W. S. Peck, B. B. Monroe, Elmo R. 
Hawley, Ward Ebert, A. A. McClure, 
R. L. Gordon, Kay Heald, Harry 
Cook, Geo. Stackhouse, S. U. Camp, 
EK. F. Noble, C E.  Clemmens, Geo 
Ewing, Minor Campbell, C. A. Buck, 
S. M. Crom, D. F. Simons, R. T. Brug 
ler, John Anderson, A. W. Miller, T. 
M. Palmer, Jos. Keyser, Joseph Den- 
Re. se Barton, ve Davis, Ww. 
Lee, Geo. 8S. Pate, C. F. Sheatsley, 
Arthur Mong, V. W. Sheatsley, C. A, 
Linn, R. A. MacFarland, V. J. Bailey, 
I. N. Chapin, Jos. M. Breslyn, Harry 
Shaner, Kar] S. Willard, A. C. Smith 
L. S. Brown, Fred Mosier, S. S. Ham- 
ilton, Harry L. Forbes, B. B. Lytle. 
Chas. Stalder, Chas. Dally, L. F. Hoff- 
man, J. C. Lauth, N. J. Newell, J. J 
Mather, Ed. Freeman, Fred Thornton. 
Roy Kendall, James McFadden, J. E 


Lipely, G. A. 
Stillman, W. S&S. 


— 
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McFarland, A. P. Bundy, Clint Seyler, 


Wiiliam Hannawalt, Chas. Pierson, 
O° B-.Ropinson, =. Po Whites Lew: 
Pierce, H. C. McCombs, W. E. Kreit- 


ler, Chas. Fosnight, Chas. Shearer, S. 
C. Hart, J. J. Myers, R. H. Wilder, 
Geo. Martin R. E. Wilson, Glen Hill- 
ver, Floyd Clemens, L. L. Mercer, H. 


NATION'S HEALTH IS MORE 


DALRYMEN 5S 


T. Stout, J. A. Giffin, David Sampson, 
H. W. Creamer, T. H. Orr, Geo. Bil- 
lick, Jay Patton, Arthur Rose, R. H. 
Martin, Jesse Smith, F. D. Loomis, 
M. M. Gladding, C. W. Noderer, S. R. 
Wilson, W. H. Boone, J. H. Bradley, 
Kh. B. Metcalf, T. F. Bean, M. D. Lewis, 
Jas. W. Crawford. 


IMPORTANT THAN NATION'S WEALTH 


Pittsburghers Had Important Part in National Dairy Council 


Conference at Waterloo, Iowa 


“Re. the fiber of a nation’s 
people is more important 
than wealth and great archi- 
tecture, there are vast possibilities 
ahead for the dairy industry, for its 
products build up the race,” M. OD. 
Munn, president of the National Dairy 
Council, told the conference held at 
Waterloo, Iowa, July’ 26-27-28. 


Briefly sketching the relation of 
council work to the dairy industry, 
Mr. Munn stated that the purpose of 
the National Dairy Council was not 
to exaggerate the value of dairy pro- 
ducts but to display their virtues in 
such a way as to inspire confidence 
and insure respect. As a result of 
this policy it is now possible to go 
into the schools and before clubs and 
similar organizations with the story 
of milk without arousing a suspicion 
of commercialism. By bringing the 
importance of dairy products in the 
human diet squarely before the peo- 
ple, an increased consumption will 
follow and better national health re- 
sults. Incidentally a more uniform 
price over a long period of years will 
be paid the producer without injuring 
the consumer. 


More Butter Consumed 


The theory advanced by Mr. Munn 
was proved sound when M. O. 
Maughan, seretary of the council, 
quoted governmental statistics that 
showed a steadily decreasing con- 
sumption of butter from 1900 to 1918. 
In 1919 the National Dairy Council 
began operations and since that time 
there has been a substantial increase 
every year even in the face of a se- 
vere industrial depression. Milk has 
likewise shown an increase in con- 
sumption. In Philadelphia the use of 
milk increased 20 per cent the first 
year and the factories were closed 
during most of the time. In Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, a.survey by dis- 
interested parties showed a 25 per 
cent increase. 

Another concrete instance of the ef- 
fect of the work of the dairy council 
is the following: Some three years 
ago the people of Dauphin county, 
Pa., consumed slightly more _ oleo 
than butter—that is for every 1,000 
pounds of butter they consumed 1,038 
pounds of oleo. Today not to exceed 
20 pounds of oleo are consumed for 
1,000 pounds of butter. 


Many farmers in that county were 
eating oleo in place of butter but as 
they learned wherein oleo was deffic- 
ient in nutritive matter as compared 


with butter they ceased to eat the 
former and became consumers of 
more dairy products. 

KE. R. Quackenbush, secretary of 


the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, 


occupied a prominent position on the 
program and gave a complete report 
ot what had been accomplished in the 
local district. This report is printed 
elsewhere in this issue. 

In addition to Mr. Quackenbush, the 
local unit was represented by Chas. 
M. Detwiller, of the quality improve- 


ment department, and Marjorie Six, 
of the nutrition division. 
At present there are 102 workers 


employed by the National Dairy Coun- 
cil, most of them being located in the 
eastern cities—the centers of large 
consumption and population. The 
scope of the work may be judged by 
the annual income of the council with 
its units, which for 1923 will be be- 
tween $650,000 and $700,000. 


Pittsburgh Ranks High 

{n the Philadelphia district, which 
is the largest and one of the most ac- 
tive, 32 men and women are employed 
the year around and sometimes more. 
At Pittsburgh, the second largest and 
probably the most efficient of all local 
uits, 20 workers are_ steadily em- 
ployed and at times the list runs up 
to 50. 

In order to insure satisfied con- 
sumers, the Philadelphia Inter-state 
Dairy Council maintains a department 
of quality control in charge of C. I. 
Cohee. The main points emphasized 
are flavor, uniform quality, clean 
product and uniform production 
throughout the Improvement 
is brought about chiefly by educa- 
tional means. Since January, 105 
county meetings have been held at 
which 12,000 producers have been 


year. 


reached. 

The quality improvement depart- 
ment in the Pittsburgh district was 
established during the past year. So 
far the results produced in this de- 
partment have been more than satis- 
factory to both the producers and dis- 
tributors. 

Instructions to producers are brief 
but to the point: “See first that the 
cow is clean; milk with dry hands; 
use covered pails and cool the milk 
at once.” A group of men are also 
kept at work during the entire year 
examining the milk for flavor and 
odor. Barn inspections are made only 
where special grades of milk are pro- 
duced. 

Money contributed for the support 
of the Pittsburgh area brought splen- 
did returns. According to KE. R. 
Quackenbush, the increased use of 
dairy products, through the efforts of 
the council, returned $14,000 more to 
the producers than the cost of sup- 
porting the council. 

Other speakers at the conference 
were T. A. Borman of the Beatrice 
Creamery company; Hugh G. Van 


Fen) Ce 


Re P.O9R, T LR 
Pelt, Waterloo; R. W.  Balderston, Fourteen counties in the Uni 
Philadelphia; C. I. Cohee, Philadel- States are officially free of boy 


phia, W. A. Wentworth, Columbus, O., 


and C. Bechtelheimer, Waterloo. 
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tuberculosis. A number of Ohio co 
ties are now contending for the sa 
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15.9% Gain 


in savine’s in six months is 
the record of savings de- 
posits in this institution. 
Have your earnings equalled 
it? 

Others are saving. 
Now is the time. 


Are you? 


5% Interest on Deposits 


The Trumbull Savings & Loan 
Company 
WARREN, 0. GIRARD, O. 
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distinction. _ 


DRY GOODS COMPANY 


206-208 Main Street 
GREENVILLE, PENNA. 


Bell Telephone 40 
Established 1866 
Four Floors of Merchandise 
Salesrooms 
First Floor—General Dry Goods 
Second Floor—Cloaks, Suits. 


Dresses, Ready-to-Wear, Cor- 
sets, Blouses, Sweaters, Waists, 
Stylish Stout Coats, Suits and 
Dresses for large ladies. 
Third Floor—Rugs, Carpetings, 
Floor Coverings - 
Bargain Basement 
Special 
dise 


Remnants 
Underpriced Merchan- 
Bargains 
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84605. World’s Champion 


Junior 3-year old Guernsey, Class E, with 878.16 Ibs. fat from 16,815.7 
Ibs. milk. Owned and bred by Mr. E. B. Dane, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


FED ON BUFFALO DURING TH® RECORD MAKING YEAR. 


Buffalo Scores 
Another World’s Record 


This is getting to be a common occurrence 
when great purebreds, such as “Afterglow,” 
are fed on this feed. 


A still commoner occurrence is the increas: J 


in milk production made by grade cows assocn | 


as Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed is added to the 


ration. 


With your herd on pasture, feed Buffalo 
this way: 3 parts Buffalo, 2 parts hominy, 2 
parts bran. Then watch for the extra milk. 


It’s no idle saying that Buffalo is 
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OOD FOR THOUGHT FROM PITTSBURG 


a 
y. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
men: 
I received a letter some time ago 
sking me whether I would be able 
-eome here at this time and speak 
you upon the topic assigned to me 
this program. To my mind the 
ords “Food for thought” mean 
ILK, whether from Pittsburgh or 
me other district. One little mat- 
y that might suggest food for 
ought is that it is hardly conceiva- 
e how three quarts of milk a day 
ould make such a vast difference in 
\e appearance of my friend Cohee 
ad myself. 
‘Since storieis seem to be in order 
/ might not be imporper to say that 
too, heard a good story about Iowa: 
ut after the one Cohee told I don’t 
now whether I can get away with it 
r not. The story was about cab- 
i: .The story was told me that in 
ig country where alfalfa has a large 
rt in production, a farmer was driv- 
from his hay field with a large 
d of alfalfa when a storm came 
Seeing that he would not be able 
get to his barn before the storm 
ke, our farmer friend drove his 
Ind of early alfalfa hay under a 


ay cabbage plant and there kept 
| 


idry until the storm passed. 


[ want to try to confine myself to 
f:ts alone this afternoon, and I will 
ty to make themas brief and snappy 
possible. One of the things which 
{me at least has been a subject of 
jod for real thought has been the 
lrg out of the problem which 
)nfronted us in the organization of 
(r work in Pittsburgh. One of the 
‘st things we bumped up against 
{ere in-our organization work was 
ling up the wholesale dealers—the 
stributors in our territory. They 
id a very strong feeling that any 
‘rk which was done with the indi- 
‘ual as such could be productive of 
ly very small results to them as 
olesalers, and that the benefits to 
derived from any such co-opera- 
te effort, educational or otherwise, 
list very largely result in increased 
‘les for the retailers rather than 
ie wholesalers. In working out this 
‘oblem we carried out during the 
‘st year a survey of conditions re- 
irding the wholesale trade in our 
‘y, and one fact which was brought 
(t in that was this, that the propor- 
tn of milk used by the individual 
Casumer as such which would carry 
i influence out through the whole- 
Se trade was approximately sixty- 
| and two-thirds per cent. 


All Benefit by Work 


in other words, there was only one- 
‘rd of this trade which went into a 
‘mnel such as baking and cooking 
ich would not be increased by in- 
idual work—the greater increase 
I} consumption being by the people 
individuals. Right along that line, 
las able to take those facts to some 
jour wholesalers and convince them 
ite thoroughly. I believe, that we, 
re doing just as much for them as 


peech Delivered by E. R. Quackenbush, Secretary, Pitts- 
gurgh District Dairy Council at Conference of National 
7 Dairy Council, Waterloo, Iowa, July 26, 1923 


we were for the retailers. One firm 
which has shown the greatest in- 
crease in its business during the past 
year has been one which confines it- 
self strictly and absolutely to a 
wholesale business, and I have felt 
that that was one thing which would 
prove to be food for thought, at least 
for the wholesaler. It has been, I am 
sure, a thing which has given them 
a great deal of satisfaction to know 
that those who were co-operating 
with us were receiving a large part 
of the benefit—in fact, much more 
than the retailer. 


I think that another fact which 
furnishes food for thought which we 
have discovered in our district, and 
which has already been touched on, 
is the school milk service as it has 
worked out in Pittsburgh. Last Nov- 
ember we had the first milk school 
service in Pittsburgh. Before that 
we had none in the city. It was pos- 
sible, through the efforts of the Dairy 
Council nad dealers to procure the 
approval of the board of education 
of the introduction of milk service in 
six public schools of the city.’ Dur- 
ing a test period carried out during 
the month of November and early part 
of December this service was insti- 
tuted in those six schools, and it was 
So successful and the results. so 
beneficent that at a meeting the latter 
part of December the board of edu- 
cation approved the introduction of 
milk service in the primary schools 
beginning the first of the year. 


Tells of School Survey 


In our organization we have a com- 
mittee on school milk service, and at 
the end of the school year we car- 
ried out a survey with the assistance 
of the school principals, so far as 
we were'able to do so, and others who 
came in contact with our school milk 
service, and found that there was 
something over 100 schools giving 
this service. We learned, through 
questionnaires which we had_ sent 
out, that over 50 per cent of these 
schools having service had made a 
report to the committee and of that 
number there were only one or two 
that in any way showed a lack of in- 
terest in the service, which the great 
majority, over 90 per cent, I believe, 
were absolutely sold on the idea of 
school milk service. To us this was 
very encouraging, and it shows what 
can be accomplished in a very brief 
period of time when the matter is 
once properly brought to the attention 
of those having to do with such mat- 
ters, forced, you might say, by public 
opinion, as Mr. Balderston has al- 
ready brought out. 


Of course, the one thing which is 
always a source of food for thought. 
particularly from the standpoint of 
the producer, is the increased con- 
sumption, or that which directly af- 
fects his pocketbook, and there are 
facts from our territory which stand 
out from the producers’ standpoint as 
indeed food for thought. In our terri- 
tory where we work there was ex- 


“which the type of 


PRICE REPORTER 


pended of the farmer’s dollars last 
year approximately $23,000. In our 
territiory we have a system of selling 
milk on a three class basis. I will 
just briefly go into this: The first 
class is the fluid milk; the second 
class the wholesale and retail cream 
products, and the third class butter 
products. In those three classes the 
products of class No. 1 bring the 
highest price, class two the next price 
and class three the lowest. Of course, 
any milk which cannot be used in 
class one goes into class two or class 
three, and at a relatively lower price 
for each class. The increase in con- 
sumption in the Pittsburgh market 
the year 1922 over 1921 was sufficient- 
ly great that if multiplied by the dif- 
ference in price between class one and 
class two, it did bring a return to the 
producers of $37,000 more than they 
would have otherwise received. 


Paid Farmers $14,000 


In other words, that increase at the 
difference in price, which automati- 
cally would have gone into class two 


if there had been no improvement, 
netted the producers of the Pitts- 
burgh district $14,000 above what it 
cost them for the expense of produc- 
ing that increase through the Dairy 
Council. Of course, it may be that 
we are somewhat conceited in taking 
all the credit ourselves for this in- 
crease, and I realize that perhaps we 
did not do it all, but that we did 
have a large part in it there can be 
no doubt. However, just as an illus- 
tration in point. In our territory 
there are four cities, in each of 
Mahoning Valley. In that valley 
there are fuor cities, in each of 
industry is the 
same, the type of people is the same, 
conditions industrially and economi- 
cally have been practically the same 
during the last year. One of those cit- 
ies, Youngstown, had a program put 
on by the Youngstown Dairy Council 
during the year, while the other cities 
did not have such ap rogram. We 
were able to procure the sworn state- 
ments of dealers from all the cities 
during the year 1922. Youngstown 
showed an increase of all dealers of 
13 per cent, and the other cities 
showed an increase of two or three 
per cent—and, bear in mind, that 
conditions in all the cities were the 
Same save for the Dairy Council pro- 
gram. That we feel is the best evi- 
dence we have of the value of that 
type of work. ' 


One other field covered pretty 
thoroughly by the previous speaker is 
the matter of sanitation. We are 
carrying out work in the Pitsburgh 
district similar to that prevailing in 
Philadelphia. We have some very ex- 
act figures as to results accomplished. 
We have a system of grading in sedi- 
ment work, there being three classes, 
A, Band C. C stands for 50 per cent, 
B for 75 per cent and A for 100 per 
cent. When this work began a year 
ago, and intesively six or _ eight 
months ago, we had no plants in our 
territory that scored over 80, most of 
them were between 60 and 70. The 
report last month, for the month of 
June, shows that we have no plant in 
our teritory which goes below 86, and 
we have all but four of them above 
90. That is very conclusive evidence 
of the absolutely direct result of our 
work in quality production which 
quality control brings about. 


(READ THIS | 


Upon advice from our attorney, 
the D. C. 8. Co. is now notifying 
all dealers who have failed to sign 
pooling contracts that continuance 
to accept deliveries from members 
of this organization will have to 
be settled direct through our 
office on the basis of the Class I 
price. This means that producers 
who ship to non-ecooperating deal- 
ers will be paid directly through 
this office. Letters are being sent 
out notifying dealers of these con- 
ditions and acceptance of milk 
from producers who are members 
of this organization will consti- 
tute an agreement to pay the 
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They Reach the “Kids” 

We have results of a good many 
other kinds and characters. The 
biggest fact which is a food for 
thought in our district or any other 
is the fact that we are being able to 
reach the child—the man and woman 
of tomorrow—and teach them habits. 
I don’t think there is any one of us 
that is not at some time or other 
gotten the habit, consciously or other- 
wise, of doing certain things, and if 
you have ever tried to break one of 
those habits which had a very defin- 
its firm hold on you, you will realize 
what a powerful thing habit is. We 
are establishing and encouraging the 
forming of habit which tends to make 
better manhood and better woman- 
hood, and one which develops’ the 
spirit of co-operation and loyalty, as 
has already been pointed out, on the 
part of producer, distributor and 
consumer, and that I believe is one of 
the big tasks of the Dairy Council to 
teach the consumer, distributor and 
producer of dairy products the vision, 
the possibilities of this food. 


There is one fact I want to bring 
out. You all know that the dairy in- 
dustry is peculiarly dependent for its 
success, for its standing, upon the 
good will which it carrieis with the 
public. To illustrate what the Dairy 
Council is doing in that way I want 
to say to you men that previous to 
the time of the organization of the 
Dairy Council in Pittsburgh some of 
the most powerful and_ influential 
women’s groups in that city were ac- 
tively in favor of the boycotting of 
butter in favor of oleomargarine. To- 
day those same groups have an un- 
derstanding and extend their good 
will to the industry because they 
have had an insight into the business 
and they are the best supporters of 
our program that we have. That in 
itself spells the biggest success which 
the Dairy Council has ever been able 
to achieve. 

These two things I want to leave 
with you: The fact that we are estab- 
lishing habits by which we are build- 
ing up a better race for tomorrow, 
and the fact that we are building a 
good-iwll. I thank you. 


Don’t dam tile drains. Watch the 
outlets and clean away the silt that 
gathers there and backs the water up. 


jr'ry a milk julep these hot days: 
Three-quarters of a glass of milk, 
two tablespoons of chocolate syrup, 


and an egg, mixed in a shaker. Fruit 
syrup may be substituted for the 
chocolate. 
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ALL ABOARD FOR SYRACUSE 


OME on, let’s all of us mark the dates 

October 9 to 11 on our calendars with 

a red pencil and start getting ready 

RIGHT NOW for the big Dairymen’s Co- 

operative Sales Company special train to the 

National Dairy Exposition which is sched- 
uled for Syracuse, N. Y., on those dates. 

We have it all arranged so you can make 
the trip to Syracuse in our own special train 
so you can be with our own ‘‘gang”’ at con- 
siderable less cost than if you were traveling 
alone. 

The entire round trip including hotel 

‘accomodations while at Syracuse should not 
be more than $29.36. You can make it for 
less too, if you’ve a mind too. 

The New York Central lines have inform- 
ed us that if we get enough people to go 
they will sell us a special car or a special 
train too, if we get enough to fill two cars or 
more. It takes at least 26 to fill a car and if 
we want to we can crowd 53 in a ear, with 
two in-a berth. This would cut down the 
expense. 

The railroad company has agreed to let us 
have the use of the pullmans as our hotel 
after we get to Syracuse in addition to giv- 
ing us transportation for fare and one-half 
basis. 

Here’s the whole thing in a nutshell. 


Your railroad fare from Pittsburgh to 
Syracuse and return, with the special car 
would be $21.86. If you want a lower berth 
by yourself add $10.00 more to it and you 
have it all, excepting your meals after you 
get there. If you want an upper berth, by 
yourself, it will cost you $7.50. If you have 
someone to travel with you so you can double 
up then the berth charge will be cut in two. 
Then there is one other alternative, each car 
has a drawing room which will cost $22.00 
and has accomodations for five persons. If 
five people want to bunk together it would 
cost them $4.40 each, in addition to the fare. 


No one will argue against the merits of the 
National Dairy Show and the reasons for 
attending. It is the one supreme exposition 
of the dairy industry which is educational as 
well as inspirational and entertaining. All 
members of the great dairy fraternity rally 
round the standard of the dairy industry at 
this time. Aside from that you need the 
vacation. 

_The finest dairy cattle on earth will be ex- 
hibited. Dairy barn and milk plant equip- 
ment of the best; educational displays which 


alone will be worth the price of admission 
are just a few of the features. 

On top of that all it must be remembered 
that the delegates to the World’s Dairy Con- 
gress coming from all parts of the world will 
be there to get a closeup of our dairy institu- 
tions. 

So then let’s all plan together to go and 
have just a whopping good time. Let’s let 
the world know that the best dairy organiza- 
tion in this part of the country, the D. C. 8. 
Co., is interested in better dairying by at- 
tending the dairy show in our own dairy 
show special. 

Talk it up with your neighbor and come 
along with the rest of the ‘‘gang’’—we want 
you there—the more the merrier. If you’re 
coming along, fill in the blank on this page 
and fire it to us at once, but be sure to have 
your check included with it—and if you 
want more details just ask for them by 
writing to the Price Reporter. 


COMMON SENSE AGAIN TRIUMPHS 


XECUTIVES of the Dairymen’s Co- 
EB operative Sales Company and the Pool 
Accounting Department have, for some 
time, been on the receiving end of numerous 
verbal brickbats, hurled at them by both 
producer and dealer alike. 

The chief contention has been that they 
have been entirely too lax in enforcing the 
Pool contract with violators. 

But they also remembered that the best 
time to sell umbrellas was when it rained. 

They realized how futile would be their 
attempts of having the members of the D. 
C. 8. Go. transfer their milk until the local 
units were strong enough organized to allow 
them to do so without wrecking the parent 
organization. 

They also realized that the fall would be 
the most logical time to bring the contract 
breakers to time. Now they are reaping their 
harvest for their several months of patiently 
waiting and working with the producer mem- 
bers. 

On August 1 the Pool Accounting Depart- 
ment had outstanding accounts of nearly 
$50,000, which means that this amount was 
owing the producers. Since the Pool direc- 
tor, Earl A. White, has started action, to- 
gether with P. S. Brenneman this debt has 
been liquidated considerably and it is con- 
tinuing to get smaller. 

It should not be thought that these moneys 
have already been paid into the pool, con- 
siderable time will elapse before all the back 
dues come in for the Pool auditor must first 
eo over the books of each delinquent firm to 
ascertain just to what extent their indebted 
ness amounts to, Eventually this money 
will be given back to the farmers to whom 
it belongs. 

The extent to which the Pool director will 
be successful in collecting this back money 
will depend largely upon the solidity and 
loyalty of the members of the D. C. S. Co., 
in those districts where the dealers are giv- 
ing the most trouble. 

So far the producers have exhibited an 
admirable brand of loyalty and if they con- 
tinue to do so then their patience will be 
rewarded. 


HOW STRONG IS YOUR D. C. S. LINK 


is needed in a good many of our 
Loeals. 

Officials have found less trouble from con- 
tract violators in those sections where the 
Locals are the strongest. 

Not necessarily where the Local has the 
biggest membership but the bigger percent- 
age of 100 per cent. members. Men who are 
willing to accept the diction of their officers. 


A LITTLE revival of the ‘‘pepper box”’ 
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Men who appreciate just what the D. C, 
Co. has accomplished for them. ; 

Any chain is as strong as its weakest li 
The individual Locals are the links in 7 
ereat D. CO. 8. Co. chain and it is up to 1 
individual members to make or break t 
chain. : ? 

The secret of the success attained by 7 
D. C. S. Co., can be traced back to the f 
that home communities are organized jj 
these Locals. It is up to the officers of th 
Locals to see to it that the morale and int 
est of their groups does not waver. 

Occasional meetings of the grand assem 
at regular intervals with a cracking a 
program, made up mostly of home tal 
is one of the best ways of maintaining s 
ity in any local organization. : 

The bargaining power of the D. C. 8. 
has been demonstrated. It has been resp 
sible for placing dairying on the most pre 
able plane of all phases of agriculture in t 
section. Every man one of you is needed 
make this organization, your organization 
you please, even more strong and m 
powerful in the future, but we should alw. 
remember to keep at least one foot on 
ground. a 


eee 2? 
THE NEW MANAGEMENT j 


ITH this issue the new management 
the Dairymen’s Price Repor 
greets you. Harry I. Berlovich | 

succeeded Earl A. White as editor and | 
eral manager. 
Mr. White’s duties in the Pool Accour 
Department became so numerous and imp 
ant that he was forced to give up the Pi 
Reporter work. After several months’ se 
for someone to place in charge, Mr. Berloy 
was procured. a 
He comes here directly from Iowa wh 
he has had considerable experience in 
journalistic as well as farm organizat 
field. Prior to coming to Pittsburgh he 1 
assistant secretary of the Iowa Cream 
Secretaries and Managers’ Association, 
organization of the farmers’ co-operat 
creameries in the Hawkeye state. ; 
Bfoere then he was publisher of The 
Magazine and prior to then spent co 
able time in the farm journalistic field. 
home is in Des Moines and he receive 
training at the Iowa State College o 
culture. 
While the plans for the new mana 
are still in the formative stage, it is 
tention of bringing the Dairymen’s 
Reporter closer to the individual produé 
widening its scope, so as to be of interes! 
everyone on the farm. 
It is now planned to institute severe 
departments, including one for the 
Suggestions and criticisms from the 1 
are not only permissible but reques 
the new management. 
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Harry I. Berlovich 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter, : 
509 Nixon Bldg., 4 
Pittsburgh, Pa. = 

Save me a seat on the D. ©. S. Co, “Nz 
tional Dairy Show Special.’’ = 


Upper Berth 
I want an Lower Berth 
Stateroom 
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Others in my party Will De.eecccccccssccsnenememnmsmnarannn 
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Tiolators of Pool Contracts 


Being Brought to Time 


pool accounting department, 
since August 1, it is beginning 
Jook’as though E. A. White, mana- 
r, has proven himself a capable 
aeral. 
Delinquent dealers who have been 
fing the pool for several months 
ye paid up and have expressed 
»mselves as willing to abide by the 
‘es of the D. C. S. Co. and the pool 
Bicent. 
‘On August 1 the pool accounting 
yartment had outstanding acounts 
‘nearly $50,000, which means that 
s amount igs owing to producers 
4 will be distributed through the 
ol when received,’ explained Mr. 
rite, manager of the pool account- 
s department. 
‘Thirty thousand dollars of these 
tstanding accounts Were with 
alers who had been holding up 
eir payments and endeavoring to 
ade settlements. The D. C. S. Co. 
as in the opinion that the accumu- 
tion of these accounts had reached 
2 point where settlement should be 
“ced even if it required court cases 
|bring them about. 
“The firm stand taken by the board 
Jdirectors in this matter has result- 
‘in the collection of a considerable 
ition. of back monies due and we 
4 now of the opinion that most 
ary dollar will be procured without 
ther difficulty.” 
Dn the Warren, Ohio, market there 
‘re three concerns, the Waymire 
liry, Ratcliff Dairy and J. R. Biery 
‘oO were acting contrary to their 
tracts. The pool accounting de- 
‘rtment notified the board that it 
Ws impossible to get proper reports 
( settlements form these dealers. 
On August 3 a meeting of producers 
ed dealers in the Warren territory 
is held. The farmers present unan- 
‘ously agreed to support the board 
| its action. Even then the three 
jyve mentioned dealers assumed a 
oerior attitude and were confident 
by could whip the D. C. S. Co. into 
le and continued to refuse settle- 
ont. 
A second meeting was held August 
but after considerable discussion 
laymire and Ratcliff agreed to make 
fod their end of the contract. Ap- 
rently over night, Ratcliff had a 
(ange of heart, and on the morning 
( August 14 stated that he would not 
fide by his contract. That same 
yrning Edw. F. Noble, a director of 
fs D. ©. S. Co., together with a com- 
(ttee of men from that local, visited 
[ducers supplying Ratcliff with 
ik. 
When Ratcliff saw 11 out of 13 of 
1 best producers agree to stand by 
; association and transfer their 
ilk, he again had a change of heart 
id as a result our auditor is now 
(king over his books to check up 
), what he owes the pool. 
3iery, who was the first to jump the 
ces, followed Ratcliff and the aud- 
tr is also looking over his accounts. 
“he situation at Youngstown had 
.ched such proportions that the 
lers who judiciously were carrying 
. their contracts were complaining. 
e Crescent Dairy Co. and A. W. 


i? 
7 the results obtained by the 


Dawson were thrown out of the pool 
by Mr. White, until they settled up 
their past accounts. 

Director Noble visited with Mr. 
Dawson who agreed to make good his 
settlements and promised that he 
would faithfully carry out his end of 
the agreement in the future. The 
Crescent Dairy took a more antago- 
nistic attitude. Finally on August 15 
sent as their emissary, R. C. Knuff, 
manager, who came to our office to 
try to make settlement. After con- 
siderable discussion with Messrs. 
Brenneman and White the Crescent 
Dairy declared they will settle all 
past accounts with the pool, totalling 
upwards of $4,000. 

John Smith, another Youngstown 
distributor, was rejected from the 
pool. Reports now coming into the 
office state that he is trying to locate 
a supply of independent milk. Mr. 
Noble is already on the job working 
with the members of the association 


who had been selling milk to him. 

It should not be inferred by mem- 
bers of the D. C. S. Co. that all these 
payments have already been made to 
the pool. It will take some time, ex- 
plained Mr. White, until the back 
records of the delinquent dealers are 
completely checked. 

In the Wheeling district the Ohio 
Valley Dairy and the Cloverdale 
Dairy were delinquent. After due 
notification they sent representatives 
to the Piittsburgh office on August 11 
and settlements were made up to 
July 1. Their accounts amounted to 
several hundred dollars. 

In the Pittsburgh area approxi- 
mately $8000 has been collected in 
back money and notes accepted in two 
or three instances which will bring 
most accounts in the Piittsburgh dis- 
trict in good standing. 

“Most of the trouble that we have 
with the milk dealers can be traced 
back to producers making statements 
to dealers that mislead these dealers 
and get them to thinking they can 
dictate the policiies of the associa- 
ion and the pool,” declared Mr. White. 

“This shouldn’t be done nor 
should the producers, and dealers as 
well, believe all they might hear con- 
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cerning the operations of the pool and 
the association. We believe that 
things are shaping our way much 
better than any of us anticpiated and 
with the proper spirit of cooperation 
on the part of the producers as well 
as the distributors there is no reason 
why this association should not forge 
ahead even faster than it has in the 
past.” 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


Farrell x0) RM ot B 


Co-operates with 
dairymen and men engaged 
in general 


agriculture 


COME IN! 


r. Murphy Gets $3.68 for $1 


N the York County (Pa.) Cow Testing Association, for 
March, four of the ten highest cows—standing in 
first, second, third and eighth places — were owned by 
John S. Murphy. 


For the months of February and April, Mr. Murphy’s entire 
herd led all herds in the association in average fat production. 


The four high cows, with records of 89, 87, 80, and 65 lbs. 


24% 


FAT 
CARBOHYDRATES 50% FIBRE 


CHAPIN & CO. 


HAMMOND, IND NT 
468 


Ask your feed dealer for Unicorn. 


$2.44 per 100. 


~ S% 


10% Unicorn. 


fat, were fed Unicorn Dairy Ration, 
costing $2.60and corn-meal, costing 
$1.80. The 80-to-20 lbs. mixture cost 


Total feed bill for four cows for 31 
days was $60.51. Proceeds from 8,746 
Ibs. of milk, at $2.55, were $223.02. 


This is a return of $3.68 for $1.00. 


The high net profit per cow and 
high return per dollar invested in 
feed is not an unusual showing for 


Thousands of Unicorn-fed cows 
from Wisconsin to Maine are show- 
‘ ing just such profitable returns. 


If he has none—write 


us for name of nearest dealer who carries it. 


More Profit Per Day—For More Days 
CHAPIN & COMPANY 


327 South La Salle Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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First Ohioan Makes dicate that one Ohio farmer tried to 
D raise a ton of pork from a single sow 
Ton-Litter Club in six months, even before the state 
ton-litter contest was announced. 
HIO’S “Ton Litter Club” has its And he succeeded. H. M. Bumgard- 
first member. He is Charles ney Jately slaughtered a cross-breed 
Schleich, a farmer near Will- jtter of nine, six months to a day af- 
iamsport, Pickaway county, and he ter birth, and it weighed 2,035 pounds. 
raised a litter of 11 spotted Poland ‘This record is regarded as all the 
Chinas toa total weight of 2,360 more remarkable in that the litter in- 
pounds six months after birth. cluded also a tenth pig, maimed early 
This litter was farrowed February in its life and not weighed in with the 
1, and was weighed in officially on nine others. Mr. Bumgardner said 
July 31. It is the first official ton that he had a ton of pork anyhow, so 
litter in Ohio. Mr. Schleich will be why weigh the cripple. He figures he 
presented with a medal provided by made a good profit on the litter. 
the State Federation of Swine Breed- To raise a ton-litter in six months 
ers for all who succeed in this con- jg to more than double the average 
test started last winter. Preséutation rate of gain of hogs on Ohio farms, 
will be made’ during Farmers’ Week and it requires a litter of at least nine 
at the Ohio State University next to give the contestant a fair show at 
winter. success. Entries were made in 
Along with word of the first official March, prior to the farrowing season, 
ton litter, university stockmen hear anq it is possible that a number of 
of an unofficial weighing of a the 115 entrants have dropped out be- 
Highland at five months old, a litter caysge of small itters. 
of 10 big type Poland Chinas that 
weighed 2,165 pounds at 150 days of will begin this September. Poland 
te: G. L. Evans i aS preeder He Chinas lead as to number of entries, 
ing this report. This litter is of five 42. Next come Duroc-Jerseys, with 
poate aud Vege? oe. 30 entries; grades and cross-breeds, 


oeeevne ie a rate of gain, ate 16: spotted Poland China, 11; Chester 
litter should make a ton and a hal White, 9; Hampshire, 7. 


of pork at the end of the six months’ 
period, provided that none of the hogs 
die or go Off their feed. 
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Your Automobile 
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You should treat your money as you would treat your © 
automobile—take the best care of it because it is valuable 
and you demand in return the best services it can give. 


You would not expect your money to earn an un-- 
reasonable return any more than you would expect your 
automobile to fly. 


Money in The Buckeye Savings & Loan Co., of Bellaire, — 
Ohio, earns a fair rate of interest. Your nfoney is safe and A 
5% is sure. ¥ 

All money loaned on real estate—best security known, — 
$6,500.000.00 e 
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First weighing of contest litters 


The Buckeye 
$6,500,000.00 PAYS 7% F 
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Ohio’s ton-litter contestants, 149 of Don’t Divorce Your Wife--- i FARMS! FARMS! FARMS! 
p ’ 
them, started along in February and EAT AT JIM S ee We have good farms, both small and large, in four different counties in Ohio, and some 
March of the present year, and will # Every Unns er cooked # fine places in Crawford and Mercer Counties, Pa. Our prices are very reasonable and 
wind up their attempts to raise a ton Ae Awaetic : 33 can give easy terms if desired. See our choice selection before buying. TAYLOR & 
of pork in six months during August H ne cae er NGes Wheeling, W. Va. i BURKHOLDER, 412 Home Savings & Loan Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. i 
apd September: SessstsszssssssssssrssscstssssssssssssssssstesssstsMmmeSs TL MM MM eS En 
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noe 1-250 gts, per-hovitua eke. ; qts per hout............ ssa 4 Si ice 
% 2 350 qts per hour... $63.00 4 550 qts per hour... $80.00 ae ae ae 
a Build to Stand {50 Pounds Woe pie. No. 1 45 gallon per hourincccccscseneeen $31.50 — 
ee Write for Circular Describing These Coolers No. 2 55 gallon per Wour....ccccccccn $35.00 
tek \ No. 3 65 gallon per hout.ncccccccccscccnn ee 
i No.4 80 gallon per hour. ee $43.00 — 
J OH N W. LA D D Co. Built to Stand 30 pounds Water Pressure 
= DETROIT COLUMBUS CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
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\. M. P. F. WILL HOLD 
ANNUAL CONVENTION IN 
PITTSBURGH IN NOVEMBER 


HE Seventh Annual 
of the National Milk Produc- 
ers’ Federation will be in 

ittsburgh, November 8-9. 
'“The meeting will go to Pittsburgh 
m the invitation of the Dairymen’s 
Jooperative Sales Comany, our mem- 
‘er organization in that territory 
upplying Pittsburgh with its. re- 
uirements for dairy products,” said 
tharles W. Holman, secretary of the 
‘ederation. “A battery of  distin- 
uished speakers and internationally 
mown experts on cooperative milk 
aarketing will afford a program of 
nusual interest and importance. We 
xpect 2,000 in attendance at this 
neeting of the Federation; it will be 
he greatest and the most useful in 
he history of the movement. 
“The National Milk Producers’ Fed- 
vation repreesnts 26 important co- 
erative dairy organizations. They 
nelude 25 regional cooperative fluid 
nilk marketing corporations whose 
membership is composed of men 
who live on the farms and produce 
he milk, and one state-wide organi- 
tation of approximately 250 farmer- 
hwned cooperative creameries. 


Convention 


Has Strong Influence 


’ “The National Milk Producers’ Fed- 
‘ration is a non-trading organization. 
t serves as a clearing house for in- 
erchange of useful information 
‘mong its member uuits, and acts 
, stheir representative in matters of 
jational and regional importance 
vhere they have common interest. It 
‘as been particularly active of late 
‘ears in legislative fights, both in fed- 
ral and state legislatures, and has 
scored a number of important victo- 
nes. Among the successful fights. 
waged by the Federation may be list- 
od the passage of the Capper-Volstead 
(ct which authorized agricultural as- 
sociations to form and do business in 
nterstate commerce; securing reason- 
\ble protective tariffs on dairy pro- 
lucts and vegetable oils which come 
nto competition with American-pro- 
luced products, and the passage of 
the Voigt Anti-filled Milk Act which 
jad a stormy career through the 67th 
songress, and is remembered by the 
Seneral public as the bill which sank 
he ship subsidy legislation. 

“About 250,000 milk farmers are 
ftepresented in the list of associations 
which comprise the Federation. These 
‘armers sell, annually, from $250,000,- 
)00 to $300,000,000 worth of milk.” 


_ The officers of the Federation are: 
John D. Miller, president; W. F. 
sehilling, first vice president; H. W. 
gersoll, second vice president; F. P. 
villits, treasurer; Charles W. Mol- 
nan, sercetary. 

The directors are: John D. Miller, 
jusquehanna, Pennsylvania; H. W. 
‘mgersoll, Elyria, Ohio; W. A. Car- 
‘iier, Strawberry Point, Iowa; G. R. 
ice Milwaukee, Wisconsin; W. F. 
jchilling, Northfield, Minnesota; H. 
. Tinkham, Warren, Rhode Island; 
A. C. Stoxon, Bassett, Wisconsin; F. 
?. Willits, Ward, Pa.; Jno. C. Near, 
‘lat Rock, Mich.; Harry Hartke, 
Jovington, Ky.; J. M. Henderson, 
sacramento, Calif.; P. S. Brenneman, 
|efferson, Ohio; Richard Pattee, New- 
on Highlands, Mass.; J. A. Scol- 
ard, Chehalis, Wash.; J. G. Thomp- 
on, Landover, Md.; F. T. Holt, Ke- 
osha, Wis.; H. J. Schultz, Shipman, 
ll.; D. G. Harry, Pylesville Md.; A. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


C. McMakin, Shelbyville, Ky.; 
Cooper, Little Falls, New York. 

The organizations affiliated with 
The National Milk Producers’ Feder- 
ation are: Dairymen’s League Coop- 
erative Association Inc., of New York 
city; New England Milk Producers’ 
Association of Boston; Connecticut 
Milk Producers’ Association of Hart- 
ford; Inter-State Milk Producers’ 
Association of Philadelphia; Mdry- 
land State Dairymen’s Association of 
Baltimore; Maryland and Virginia 
Milk Producers’ Association of Wash- 
ing, D. C.; Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Co., of Pittsburgh; Ohio Farm- 
ers’ Cooperative Milk Association of 
Cleveland; Summit County and Vicin- 
ity Milk Producers’ Association of 
Akron, Ohio; Northwestern Coopera- 
tive Sales Company of Wauseon, O.; 
Michigan Milk Producers’ Association 
of Detroit; Berrien County Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association of Benton Harbor, 
Mich.; Cooperative Pure Milk Com- 
pany of Covington, Ky.; Kentucky 
and Indiana Dairies’ Company of 
Louisville, Ky.; Louisiana-Mississippi 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Associaton of 
New Orleans; St. Joseph Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association of St. Joseph, Mo.; 


1 BF 


Rations. 


Southern Illinois Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation of East St. Louis, Illinois; 
Milk Producers’ Association of Chi- 
cago; Milk Producers’ Marketing Co., 
of Chicago; Milwaukee Milk Produc- 


ers‘ Association; Twin Ports Dairy 
Association of Superior, Wis.; Iowa 
Cooperative Creamery Secretaries’ 


and Managers’ Association of Water- 
loo, Iowa; Des Moines Dairy Market- 
ing Association; United Dairy Asso- 
ciation of Seattle, Wash.; East Ten- 
nessee Milk Producers’ Association, 
and The Associated Dairymen of Cal- 
ifornia. 


Illinois farmers like this fly repel- 
lent: A gallon of lard, two pounds of 
sulphur, and a pint of kerosene. Ap- 
ply with a cloth or brush. 


Hotel Wheeling 


FAMILY HOTEL 


Under New Management. 
Running Water in All Rooms. 


POTTS BROS. 


Why Pool Orders Without 
A Stated Price? 


Pooling could not be conducted successfully on any other 


basis. 


Pooling without a stated price permits the buying of 


the different ingredients that go into P. F. C. F, Rations, when 
the supply is greater than the demand. 


You take no chances on P. F. C. F. Rations. 


is the best. 
You can figure the exact cost. 


The quality 


The formulas are public, nothing is concealed. 
The P. F. C. F. furnishes you 


a co-operative buying p!an; it gives you facts on feed Markets, 
and helps you Buy—taking care of the details. 


This big Mill located in the grain belt on 13 railroads mixes feeds 


Seven 


Ohio’s 31 cowtesting associations 


are four testers shy. 


OY | | | 


SAFETY 


as proven by years of operation 


YU) 1 (BE A 


= 


in one locality—34 years—and by 
the regularity with which divi- 


dends have been paid—every July 
and January first since organiza- 
tion. 
5% INTEREST 
THE 


TRUMBULL SAVINGS & LOAN 
COMPANY 


Warren, Ohio Girard, Ohio 


ER! | RL) | 2 0 


for Dairymen who buy co-operatively. 


When you Buy PR F.C.F. Rations 


The Tag on Every Bag Gives P. F. C. F. Formulas 


Dairymen who feed P. F. C. F. Rations know what they 
are feeding, as the tag on every bag gives the exact number of 
pounds of every ingredient that goes into each ton of P. F. C. F. 


ye 


f 


Write for free booklet, :!Saving Money on Feeds’’ 


100 Ibs. (net) 
P. F. C. F, 24% Milk Maker 
GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
in. - Calaneee 24.00% 
A eR minimum) 5. % 
Carbohydr, (minimum) 45.00%, 
Fibre ...(maximum) 9,00% 
DIGESTABLE NUTRIENTS 
1506 Ibs. per ton 
THE FORMULA s 
200 lbs.—Corn Distilrs Grains 
240 lbs, —Oil Meal (Old Proc.) 
600 lbs.—Gluten Feed 
200 lbs.—Wheat Bran 
| 260 lbs. —Cottons’d Meal,43% 
100 lbs, —Wheat Middlings 
100 lbs. —Peanut Meal, 40% 
100 lbs.—Ground Oats 
160 lbs,—-Yellow Hominy 
100 1bs.—Molasses 
20 Ibs.—Salt 
20 lbs.—Calcium Carbonate 


2000 Ibs.—P.F.C.F.Milk Mkr. QY 


Manufactured for x 
Penna. Farmers’ Co-Opera- | 
: tive Federation, Inc, 


Penn. Farmers’ Coop. Federation, Inc., 
Eastern States’ Farmers’ Exchange, 
Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange, Inc. 79 
Michigan State Farm Bureau, 
Maryland Agricultural Corporation, Ine. 
Are Co-operating 
in buying and mixing for dairymen— 
Public Formula Rations 


Pennsylvania Farmers’ Co-operative Federation, Inc. 


Eight DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 
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WATCH THIS SPACE }f | 

New members procured since July 20... ccccsssssssssssesneseesssseneeee 59 Oc roops 

Transfers of, Certificates:.9 .o.0).:..2) cau Gite 2 anna ne ae 11 i 

| 66 | 
Cancellations sy tig. nc ccc sc eee ee eee ee 21 ' 
— fi Of C mmerce 
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> ' Retial merchants have been graphically de- 
i VI QO I~ : Y e i t scribed as the shock troops of commerce. They 
j i are the first to meet the onslaughts of booms 
i i i and depressions. 
| 1 j 
Money is stored-up human effort. It is concen- ; Because of their important position in com- 
i centrated labor. It is distilled energy. z merce, retail merchants need the assistance and 
j ie dvi f st d experienced banks. 
' The money that you have in a Savings Account i ee aia ag 
means so much power behind you. ] 

i 
= ¢ ) 
' We pay 6% on Time Deposits and 5%, com- ' { 
' pounded semi-annually, on Savings Accounts, with the ' i 
money available on demand from either one. { 
: i 
i All Deposits are secured by First Mortgages on ! ; 
t Real Estate made on the basis of not to exceed 50% i i - 
t of the appraised value of the property, in addition, an ! i 
y Individual Bond is given to each Depositor guaran- y i A 
! teeing the deposit. i j 
{ ] i e % 
! The depositor secures the maximum earnings con- ! i IKI ational Bank 
! sistent with Safety by saving and. depositing with | i 
' : 
i : Combined Resources Over Thirty-Five Millions 
ley ) 
ate by YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
| The Community Building & Loan Co. | : 
‘ @ OMmmuni y ll Ing Oan 0. ‘ SO) DD) ED D-DD) ED) ED O- PEE SS ae 
i i 
i ‘“Where Savings Are Both Safe and Insured’’ Th “The Old Reliable” 
: : | The Aull Drug Co. 
S. Park Avenue “Deposits by Mail’’ WARREN, O. eo iS State Bank 
: | Prescription Specialists 
a 
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ELM GROVE, W. VA. 


THE PEOPLES SAVINGS CO. Pie Banking, Real Wetate aun 


WARREN, OHIO Insurance 
25 E. Federal Street 
YOUNGSTOWN - « OHIO 


The McDowell National Bank 


State Street and Vine Avenue 
SHARON, PA. 


Pays 5% Compound on Savings Deposits Resources $1,800,000.00 


House Furnishings 
and 
Hardware 


Speizer & Eisenberg Co: 
212 Idaho Street 
FARRELL PA. 


has been identified with the development of 
|” wunrz.wigur oo. farming and dairying for 55 years. You can 
Sones ‘open an account with this bank by mail. 


Jobber of Milk Bottles and 
Dairymen’s Supplies 


| 


Daily Market Reports 


An important item for the farmer to 
_ posted on is the market quota- 
tions on live stock and produce. 

To give an idea of what the Westing- 
Mise Station KDKA broadcasts we 
ive their daily program below. 
roadcasting Schedule of KDKA Giving 
r Time of Radio Reports 

Eastern Standard Time—326 Meters 


RMR E120 V0 lous osnccoensaccecdnasevecersaracuapcacesessnvon Music 
9:15 a. m.—The Morning Livestock 
Market Report. 

11:50 a. m.—Weather report and the 
noon Produce Market Re- 
port. 

2:15 p. m.—Baseball Scores—To be 
broadcasted every 15 min- 
utes until conclusion of 
each game in the National 
and American Leagues. 

RUSE TP LN. acdaucessccvecracsscecccssseds Final Scores 

mio p. mM. ..... -Musical Concert 

MUMENEPI Tc) Tiles ecceccagenercnceressvascosencess Ball Scores 

Ret 4D DL Wssceccccscscasscocsoscaceciae Addresses 

mos4b Pp. M. ...... -Bed Time Story 

BEIT) fc TIL ty cevecevevtsecrincccvests<seccees Ball Scores 

MEELIS TTA s Se cccctcccescsacusqecces Musical Concert 

8:45—9:00 p. m.—Evening Market Re- 

} port, giving Pittsburgh, 

} Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland 

! and Cincinnati livestock 

| markets, the Chicago grain 


and feed markets and the 
| Pittsburgh wholesale pro- 
duce market. 


9:55 p. m.—The Arlington Time Sig- 
‘ nals to be followed by the 
. Weather Report giving the 
We weather forecast issued at 
Washington, D. C., at 9:30 
| o’clock, eastern standard 
} time. 

There is something for every member 
fof the family from dad down to the 
children. 

We will place a Radio Set in your 
house upon a small down payment and 
balance on time. Write us, and we 
will be pleased to give you full infor- 
mation as to the cost of a complete set. 


Yarling-Rayner Music Co. 


254 W. Federal St. 


Youngstown, O. 


Greenville National Bank 


Greenville, Pa. 


Chartered 1875 
Resources, $2,000,000 


G. B. Chase, President 
T. R. Thorne, Cashier 
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Farm Loans 


l We are the oldest Farm Loan Agency in the 
Mahoning Valley, having made loans since the Federal 
Farm Loan Act became a law in 1917. 


; We have closed almost $2,000,000.00 of loans, as 
proof of our fair business relation with the public. 


Remember, we secure money more promptly, at 
less cost and under better conditions than any other 
Farm Loan Agency in the valley. 


C. I. PONTIUS, Sec.-Treas., WARREN, 0. 


| 
WE INVITE COMPARISON 
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EASY NOW TO Rid 
YOUR PL&G: GF FLIES 


Widely Known Scientist Discovers 
Wonderful Chem’‘cai That Is Fatal 


to Fles. Not a Poison— 
Harmless to Stock 
Flies are one ot the most dangerous 
and annoying thines with which the 
farmer has to contend Now through 
the discovery of KE. R. Aleyauder, 
idely known scientist, you can rid your 
ovse and harrs and livestock of these 
pests almost instently, and with no trouble 
at all. This discovery is in the form of an 
organic chemical that is fatel to flies, and 
similar pests, such as chigxers, mosquitoes 


and moths. 


which is called Alex- 


This new discovery, 
ander’s Rid-O-Fly, is not 
it kills flies like tnagic, 
human beings are not 


a poison. Though 
farm animals and 
affeeted by it at_all. 


Rid-O-Fly is also a strong repellent. Flies 
wili not come near stock or buildings where 
Rid-O-Fly has heen used. Rid-O-Fly is 
particularly val able for cows and horses, 
as it is a known foct that flies do untold 
harm to these animals. 

So confident is Dr, Alexander that his dis- 
covery will rid your house. barns and live- 
stock of these vests that he offers io send 
a $3.00 supply for only $175 and a few 
cents extra postage eollected on delivery. on 
the guarantee that if Rid (-ly does not 
work it will cost vou nothing. Two big 


Kansas City Banks guarantee the reliabil- 
ity of this offer 

SEND NO MONEY—just your name and 
address to the Alexander I.aboratories, 1583 
Gateway Station. Kansas City. Mo., and thig 
introdueter e vit] ha mailed at once, 
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*« We would like to have anyone * 
* who is interested in an oil stove . 
*% to come in and see our 


* New Janet 
Kero Gas Stoves 


ehh there of otek 


hier 


Everything in Farmers Supplies 


Packard Hardware Co. 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
etoilolotoloteloteloilei fete erfetokeleofok erie 


Oil taken from the crankcase is fine 
for farm machinery. 
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Cow test associations rid herds of 
pickpockets. 


Don’t feed grain to rats. Feed them 
arsenic and corn meal. 


Nine 


Says Sam: A dirty dig never un- 
covers anything except trouble. 

Says Sam: The fellow who _ says 
“generally speaking” generally is. 


ATTENTION 
CAR OWNERS 


Why not have that tire repaired 
or retreaded 


All Work Guaranteed 
Prices Reasonable 


Miller Tire Service Co. 
205 S. Dock St. Phone 505-J 
SHARON 


Established 1843 


P. L. WILLIAMS’ SONS 


Highty Years of Shoe Service 
is our record 
Boots, Shoes, and 
Rubbers 


. Williams 


GL 
M. L. Williams Sharon, Pa. 


The First National Bank 


Sharon, Pa. 
‘‘The Helpful Bank’’ 


It is our constant endeavor to assist and promote prosperity 


amongst all classes of industry 


Sharon’s new free parking and curb market site adjoins our building 
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* moved. Use one and be sure of a certi- 
* ficate for clean milk. 
3 A. Strainer Funnel. B. Ster- 

ilized cotton through which 


milk must go. C. Coarse wire 
screen ring for clamping cotton 
pa dto bottom of funnel. D. 
Wire clamp. 
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: CO- OPERATION 


We are co-operating with the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council 
among the members of the Dairymen’s 
Co-operative Sales Company. 
that you are using the greatest care in 
producing clean milk. 
“Dr. Clark” Purity Milk Strainer insures 
you that the inevitable sediment is re- 


Purity Stamping Co. 
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in their contest 
We realize 


The use of a 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


POO Oe eetenietebbietetee’ 


Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio . 


Mathews Cut- Rate MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE PARK THEATRE 


129 West Sixth St. 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


The Warren 


Savings & Loan Association 


14 South Park Avenue 


Open An Account By Mail 


% Interest on Deposits - 5 % 


‘““‘THE HOME OF THRIFT”’ 


Ten DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 
| PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES 


Month 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 eet 1919 1920 1921 1922 19: 
ANWAR Yin caccevsnnsecs sts csctevedceneecrenreces: 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.75 1.75 1,90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 3.40 3.80 3.80 2.90 2.15 2. 
MODI UMDY ieacenanpaisceathes «auctyseectetsvesrees 1.30 1.40 1.40 leas 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.75 1.65 1.80 1.75 1.75 2.17% 3.40 3.50 8.75 2.70 1.85 2.4 
MARCH Pa seccseruyccssererecsvesssecnseevacccrete 1.20 1.30 1.30 L.75 1.35 1.45 1.35 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.65 1.65 2.17% 3.40 3.00 3.50 2.35 1.70 2. 
April .. eo 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.25 1.05 1.35 1.45 1.60 1.50 1.65 217% 2.70 3.00 3.10 2.25 1.70 2.1 
May 85 85 90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 95 1.25 1.35 1.30 1.20 1.45 2.68% 2.30 3.00 2.90 2.15 1.56 2.: 
June 80 80 80 90 .85 95 1.10 95 1.15 1.15 1.30 1.30 1.35 2.384 2.10 2,40 2.90 190 1.56 2a 
July 85 85 90 1.00 85 1.00 1.20 1.05 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.45 2.34 2.25 2.65 3.15 1.90 1.70 2. 
PATI RUS G Meccaskevasescncenes vepeareese w 85 -85 -90 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.85 2.80 3.25 3.40 1.90 1.90 
NEDHOMPOR deecee keer oberetstescenctsteacteres -90 .90 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.45 1.30 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.60 1.75 2.85 3.25 3.25 3.50 2.00 2.16 
October ..... 1.05 a bia bs} Ve75 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.55 1.80 1.75 1.65 2.00 2.85 3.25 3.60 3.50 2.10 2.39 
November 1-15 1.25 AT 5: 1.40 1.60 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.85 1.80 1.75 2.22% 3.10 3.80 3.75 3.50 2.30 2.78 
December ... 1.40 1.40 heey 1.50 1.60 1.95 1.65 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 3.25 4.00 4.00 3.50 2.40 2.75 
AV OLARO Gacctctsen her arate ee 0 1.06 1.14 1.24 1.29 1.30 1.43 1.31 1.47 1.56 1.63 1.58 1.75 2.98 3.05 3.27 3.37 2.24 2.02 

Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January, 1918. 
After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. - 
1868 1923 
WARREN, OHIO ISTRIBUTION is the process of transferring merchandise 
r z ay tes from the man who has it and can’t use it to the man 
The Only University of Music in the World who does not have it and needs it, 
Fifty-fifth Year In the dairy business this problem is unusually complicated for 


it deals with a perishable product which must be handled very 
Fall Term Opens September 3d, 1923 fast to avoid waste. 


It is a source of pride to us—and we think it should be no less 


For Information and Registration Blanks, Address: gratifying to our producer friends who by their co-operation 


LYNN B. DANA, President help to make such a condition possible—that Milk reaches the 
; consumer on a straighter line and with less waste than any 


other farm product. 


Live S tock Wante ( Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company 
5 ARRAN LPS ar 


We purchase all kinds of fat livestock at prevailing Support those merchants, who actively support Belmont County dairy 
‘ farmers in efforts to build up and maintain a profitable industry 
market prices delivered at our plant. 


Why not try our famous brand of Wickliffe Meat THE BEST SERVICH Distributor Prest-O-Lite Everything 
Products? Storage Battery Electrica 
a Batteries Repaired, Recharged, 


Rebuilt—Any Make 


The Youngstown Packing & Provision Co. | 
Telephone: Bell, Main 405; Auto., 5191 Eddy Restaurant E. Ci Stewart 


1540 South Avenue Youngstown, Ohio 116 West Main Street The Electric Shop 


Barnesville, Dhio 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO 
3 Expert Battery Man at Shop 
@ 2 e692 < € ~~ 
New and Up-to-Date 168 Main St. 
GOOD PAINT : | gue 
Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Most folks know, these days, the value of using Smith Lumber Co. Rosa mee ee 
WE'VE SOLD good paint. We’re proud that our Thrift Paint Girls’ Ready-to-Wear 
GOOD PAINT has proved its good value. There is none better Main Office and Yard No. 1, ‘ 7 
FOR YEARS and none cheaper than Thrift Paint, quality con- ‘ : 9 
sidered. It’s guaranteed. i Barnesville, O. a. 
THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS CO. Yard No. 2, Belmont, 0. Established 1841 P 
131 N. Park Avenue WARREN, OHIO a =5 pe 
THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS & PAINT CO. Everything for Building Sorrice Tents Cinenaces aia 
246 E. Fed St. 315 W. Fed St. YOUNGSTOWN : © People 
Barnesville and community - 
See Our Trucks Everywhere Men's Clothine Curtains 
e Boys’ Clothing Luggage 
Best Service Fair Prices | Men's and Boys’ Sonora Phonographs 
Furnishings Electric Cleaners 
. e S 
: Give Jewelry-- J. S. Taylor Sa 
The BEAVER P RINTING COMP ANY i * Oe ean | 
: the gift that lasts WILLYS-KNIGHT AND | 
4 i Whether it’s a Birthday, Anniversary, OVERLAND CARS =) 
The National Printers Wedding or what the occasion may be Auto Service on Hlectric Gen- | 
$3:: GIVE JEWELRY. A visit thru our erators, Starting Motors and |. 
; store will turn your gift problems to Storage Batteries. Cylinders re-— 
PRINTERS, RULERS 8: a joy and a pleasure. bored, carbon burning and gen- 
and BOOK-BINDERS eral Toa ea 
: ; H. B. ARMSTRONG Accessories, Tires, Alemite, 
Bell Phone 95 Packard Ave. 3 Jeweler—Optician Brake Lining, Etc. 
: Belmont Ave. & Covington 
: BARNESVILLE, OHIO 
GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA Boe: Fine Watch and Jewelry Repairing a YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
. Specialty 
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Please mention you “ead this advertisement in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter 


MILK PRICES AND POOL OPERA- 
TIONS FOR MONTH OF JULY 


The following prices are announced as the basis for payments to producers for 
deliveries during month of July, 1923. 


District 1 Dist.s24- Dist. 3° Dist)4 | Dist. 5 “Dist.s6. Dist’ 7 


bar. Country F.O. B. 

est Plant City F.O.B. F.O.B. F.O.B. RO vp OB: 
100 tbs Gallon 100 tbs 100 Tbs 100 Ths 100 Ibs 100 Ths 100 Ths 

$2.30 $.25 $2.60 $2.79 $2.20 $2.60 $2.95 

sau) 28D 251 2.65 2.84 2.25 2.65 3.00 

= 2.40 .26 2.70 2.89 2.30 2.70 3.05 

oS 2:45 261% 2.75 2.94 2.35 2.78 3.10 

: Ez 2:00 aH | 2.80 2.99 2.40 2.80 3.15 
2 OK5}5) 27% 2.85 * 3.04 2.45 2.85 3.20 

. 2.60 28 2.90 3.09 2.50, 2.90 3.25 

. 2.65 28% 2.95 3.14 2.05 2.95 3.30 

ee WY 29 3.00 3.19 2.60 3.00 3.35 

Fee he 29% 3.05 3.24 2.65 3.05 3.40 

. 2.80 30 3.10 3.29 2.70 3.10 3.45 

2.85 30% Sats 3.34 2.75 3.15 3.50 

2.90 Bil 3.20 3.39 2.80 3.20 3.50 

2.95 31% 3.25 3.44 2.85 3.25 3.60 

00 <n 3.30 3.49 2.90 3.30 3.65 

Bema UL 32% 3.35 3.54 2.95 3.35 3.70 

Ree OeLU 33 3.40 3.59 3.00 3.40 3.75 
BH 3314 3.45 3.64 3.05 3.45 3.80 

Se o.20 .34 3.50 3.69 3.10 3.50 3.85 

reas PEAS) 341, 3.59 3.74 3.15 3.55 3.90 

. 3.30 B15) 3.60 3.79 3.20 3.60 3.95 

ssonsniss DOO 3514 3.65 3.84 3.29 3.65 4.00 

= 3.40 .36 3.70 3.89 3.30 3.70 


4.05 


District No. 1—Pittsburgh and suburban markets. 

District No- 2—Includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles and Girard. 

District No. 3—Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport, Martins Ferry. 

District No. 4—Ashtabula. 

District No. 5—Manufacturing Plants at Barnesville, Minerva, Saegertown, 
Orangeville and Emlenton. (Note)—Plants under Pittsburgh 
Wheeling, or Youngstown City inspection receive a differen- 
tial of 10¢ above price quoted. 

District No. 6—Sharon, Farrel and Sharpsburg. 

District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 


ULY REPORTS RECEIVED PRIOR TO ANNOUNCEMENT OF POOL PRICES 


(Reports received late are not included in this report) 


‘o % % 
‘ame of Dealer Class I Class If Class III 
j SEMUCANT ETSI) DEW ney O(a ee eee 3858 .6142 
jarmony Creamery Co........2..20.- re ATA -5256 
eS-GTOVERMD SITY OOS is cca. A996 5004 
Hazel-Glenn Milk C0... eccsscnnenenne = vonvnee 08.46 0866 .2288 
lm. Colteryahn & Sons ae Pci eT 146 1213 1641 
fan Gc eee es 6864 2177 0959 
| Ln DE Acer 8310 1690 
\Wiesheny Dairy Co................. i _..84 16 
Mmmiyside Milk Co. cere ee G28 5 3717 
| NE) A ee 7310 2690 
Henry Dieter ... ay : 0204 A796 
is IRAs COIN OT Vereen eee eect LATS 8527 
| AS ies SSS: See es conn 990 3010 
BU ern SOM a eas cecccsesecnsentece ee 7034 2966 
m Dairy Co....... silo Ase eee eee SS AOOL 5949 
LS = ; — 0 3000 
D. Biggins—Orangeville. ie eee a 8289 pura es 
Be Biggins—Sharon..wevcceeeennn ees Mee 78 10 2190 
tockery City Ice & Prod. Co...... ee ae ~...s6935 3065 
fee Koykka. 2.87 65 0026 1206 
Muay olds) "0 Fe Bb513 4487 
jamiont Dairy Co... ee JPY .2770 
‘nited Dairy Co., Wheeling... opie een oO 4270 


| oN FS fn . E ..6145 3855 


| -. [as —-. as —— 


t (*)—Used in manufacture of cheese. 
| Dealers listed below are operating under pooling contracts and their accounts 
$8 of August 9, 1923 are considered in good standing by the pool accounting 
Spartment. This list is subject to change and parties interested are requested to 
®stroy any lists issued prior to this date. 

, DISTRICT No. I—Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co., Hermes-Groves Dairy Co., 
armony Creamery Co., Allegheny Dairy Co., Wm. Colteryahn, Charles Giger, 
ladyside Milk Co., Hazel-Glenn Milk Co., J. L. Concelman, Hast End Dairy Co., 
lifford Stauffer, Edw. Kircher, J. A. Hubach, A. H. Rapp, Richland Dairy, 
‘udolph Kordich, Milan Billich, Frank Bayer, P. B. Miller, Chas. Nauman. 
\conomy Creamery Co. 

\, DISTRICT No. Il—Isaly Dairy Co., Youngstown Sanitary Milk Co., Henry 
ileter, Ohio Pure Milk Co., C. C. Persing, W. R. Ruhlman & Son, Hall R. Magee, 
ddicott & Faler, Trumbull Creamery Co., J. W. Trube, John Risher, Mealy & 
‘arso, 
i DISTRICT No. 11I—United Dairy Co. 


DISTRICT No. IV—H. E. Wahl, M. V. Koykka, L. R. Stroup, Harbor Creamery 
», Chas. J. Reynolds, Finn Co-operative Milk Co. 

| DISTRICT No. V—J. D. Biggins & Sons (Orangeville Plant), Mohawk Con- 
pnsed Milk Co., Helvetia Milk Cond. Co., Reinhold Iee Cream Co., United Dairy 
9. (Barnesville Plant). 


ee SICT No. VI—J. D. Biggins & Sons (Sharon Plant), Reeher Brothers 
iry. 


DISTRICT No. VII—Crockery City Ice & Products Co. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER Eleven 
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A Silo That Will Stand For Years 


Build lt Yourself by the 


TECKTONIUS 


"BEST SILO ON EARTH". 


—————_ 


edliaia: 


buy. The TECKTONIUS METHOD gives you an absolutely 
rigid, air-tight silo fitted with the exclusive TECKTONIUS 
swinging door that locks at all four corners. Also automatic adjust- 
ing hoop fasteners that take care of expansion and contraction 
The TECKTON IUS super cable and base stave anchorage system 
prevents creeping and tipping. . 


Backed by a 3-year guarantee. Ask for a demonstration and prices. 


The Western Reserve Lumber Co. 
LUMBER DEALERS 


MILL AND YARDS: 
Warren, O. Niles, O. Girard, O. Newton Falls, O. 


! You don’t have to be an expert to build a better silo than you can 
2 
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CONTENTED 
COWS 
GIVE 
GOOD 
MILK 


THE HIGH PRICK OF CONTENTMENT 


Nothing costs more in this world than contentment, because we 
have to pay for it in the most precious coin. We have to pay for it in 
self-denial, self-discipline, will power and system. A SAVINGS AC- 
COUNT is the greatest help toward making the price of contentment 
easy to pay. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS & TRUST Co. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
Largest Bank in State Solid as it Looks 


HOME FOR SAVINGS 
Banking By Mail Booklet Sent on Request 


Youngstown & Suburban Railway Company 
PASSENGER—FREIGHT—ELECTRIC PACKAGE 
—REA€HES— 

North Lima, Columbiana, Leetonia 

—CONNEE€TIONS FOR— 
Salem, Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East Liverpool 


.? 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 
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n one year 
$2.410,000,000 
worth of milk produced 
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time Of 2,300,000 PEOPLE 
2 hours a day (if one person 
milks 10 cows per hour) 
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10 cents an hour, ay 
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High Cost of / 


and~Milking 


There are from 23 to 25 million dairy cows in the United 
States, which must be milked twice a day. Asssuming that one 
man can milk ten cows an hour, which is fast hand milking, 
this means that 4,600,000 hours of human labor are required to 
milk these cows each day. At the extremely low rate of 10¢ 
an hour it costs approximately $460,000 a day just for hand 


milking—a staggering sum. 


But that isn’t all, Good hand milkers are searce and 
getting scarcer every day. Few. people like to milk cows. 
Human labor is 


A De Laval Milker is faster, 


Hand milking is slow, costly and insanitary. 
too valuable for sueh work. 


cleaner, better and cheaper. 


Cost 


‘oFarmers fu 
of the u 


United States 
in one day 


There are now over 12,000 De Laval Milkers in use in all 
parts of the country, giving unqualified satisfaction and prov- 
ing every day that they can milk at least twice as many cows 
with the same amount of help—thus cutting the cost of milking 
squarely in two, or enabling twice as many cows to be milked 
with the same help. 


But saving time and labor is only part of the value of a 
De Laval. Because of its gentle and soothing, yet stimulating 
and uniform action, cows almost invariably produce more milk 
when milked the De Laval way than by any other method. 
Thousands of users have proved this. Some of the best cows 
in the land have made their records with De Laval Milkers and 
some of the best milk is produced with it. 


If you are milking ten or more cows you are paying for 
a De Laval Milker. You might as well be getting the benefit 
from it—you can get one on such easy terms that it will pay 
for itself. 


See your De Laval Agent or write us for complete infor- 
mation. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 29 EK. Madison St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Gt Beale St. 


milking 
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=ea|O TH the milk producers and 
milk distributors in the Pitts- 
burgh district went away 
=) from the monthly price con- 
ace, held in Pittsburgh, Saturday, 
25, apparently satisfied. A four 
mths’ agreement granting the produc- 

$2.80 a hundredweight for Class I 
vill in September, $2.90 in October, 


was reached after a comparatively 
t parley. _The above are country 


ents a quart. Class II and Class 
prices were given proportional 
ts in the new schedule, as_ for 
rember Class II and III price will 
$2. 30, while in October it will be 
0 and in November and December 
ll be $2.75. 

mpared with August prices the 


a I and II milk in September, 
: cents more for ines I and 40 cents 


lredweight will be added to Class 
Ik and 53 cents to Class II and 
(. In the agreement Class III was 
jactically eliminated, it will be 
ited, or rather it was agreed _ to 
carge the same ag for Class II and 
“=m only when the Pool Accounting 
[partment is. given satisfactory 
of of it being used as such. 

Aarry R. Eby, county agent, Alle- 
zeny county, was chairman of the 
‘eting and with little parley or de- 
i" zee oes started with-a bang 


es His sepecdti is . published in 
\aaerety at the conclusion of this 
icle. He was followed by EH. M. 
hes of the Rieck-McJunkin Dairy 
4 ina rebuttal, then the meeting: 
is thrown open to the general par- 


‘pants. Bailey’s speech also _ fol- 


This Paper is Owned and Published by Over. 10,000 Dairy Farmers Who 
are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tendiiz to Make the Dairy Industry profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1923 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


PRODUCERS’ BUYERS’ AUGUST PRICE- — 


FIXING MEETING SUCCESSFUL 


Consumers Laud D. C. S. Co. Policy 


Representing the consumers and 
the Congress of Clubs, an organiza- 
tion of women in the Pittsburgh Val- 
ley, Mrs. J. C. Heckman, lauded the 
pooling system as carried on by the 


_D. C. S. Co., and thanked them for the 


part they had in supplying Pitsburgh 
with a clean, safe milk. She then in- 
troduced Mrs. C. E. Cosolowsky, act- 
Ang chairman of the Congress of 
Clubs. 

Quality Not Price 


“The price of milk is becoming 
more important in the family budget,” 
declared Mrs. Cosolowsky. “We house- 
wives are more cognizant of the 
value of milk and we are using more 
of it. We want the price as low as 
convenient, but never at the expense 
of quality. In other words, we want 
quality and not price. 

“We are willing to cooperate with 
you to the utmost extreme in ‘settling 
your price questions and I assure you 
that the 12,000 women who are back 
of the Congress of Clubs are more 
than willing to cooperate and bring 
the non-cooperating and delinquent 
dealers to time.” She closed her talk 
by offering the producers and dealers 
the use of the Congress ‘of Clubs 
rooms for their next price conference. 

S. W. Bails, Washington, president 
of B. & O. Local Number 1, was the 
next speaker to come forward. He 
made a strong plea on the part of the 
producers for a little stronger price 
and little more cooperation from the 
dealers. 

The chairman called on EH. R. 
Quackenbush, secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh Dairy Council, to tell of the 
quality improvement work in this 
area. 

“Dealers who are members of the 
dairy council are putting out a better 
quality product than most of the non- 
members,” he summarized, after 
speaking briefly on what had been ac- 
complished. C. §. Detwiller, head of 
the sanitation division of the dairy 
council went into detail on the work 
of his department. 

Promptly at 12:08 p. m. the chair- 
man called for the conference. The 


dealers, under the leadership of Wm. 
Lewis Magee, arbiter, retired for pri- 
vate council. They soon sent their 
proposition to the D. C. S. Co. officials 
and again retired. After a short con- 
ference, the producers decided to ac- 
cept, with certain reservations. 

Those reservations, as explained by 
Mr. Brenneman, were that the dealers 
live up to the agreements they sign 
and that thy make good for the mis- 
deeds of the past month. 

In signing up on the four months 
basis, it was also agreed that should 
the prices prove unsatisfactory to 
members of either side, that a special 
conference could be called at any 
time. 

The complete 
follows: 


schedule of prices 


Dealers Sign a Four-Month Contract Under Conditions Satisfactory to D.-C. S. Co.--- 


anything this morning. I usually like 
to get around my family of men be- 
fore I come here, but I did not get a 
chance this morning, but here is 
what I have discovered during the 
last month. I am beginning to doubt 
whether we, as an organization sup- 
plying milk in Pittsburgh, are getting 
the credit we should have for the 
services we have rendered. We have 
always held up to the people of Pitts- 
burgh, since we organized, that we 
were trying to follow a policy fair to 
everyone keeping all three parties in 
mind. We have also tried to show 
the necessity of everyone studying the 
conditions and yet it seems we can- 
not get away from being almost forced 
to come in here and beg for every- 
thing we get and I am getting very 
much discouraged, and last month we 
got a bump that is the worst we have 
had in all of the years we have been 
coming here. I guess I used to enjoy 


DEALERS BUYING PRICES PER CW. 


DISTRICT No. 1. 
butterfat differential. 


At country plants, 3.5 test and 5 cents per 1 point 


September October November December 
CTAB ale erie sean jee eae ee ae ky Le $2.80 $2.90 $3.15 $3.15 
OLAS So Rat cece no ort) RE, syle cic 2:30 2.60 2.75 2.75 


Class III—The same as Class II for all months. 
For f. 0, b. city shipments add 85 cents per cwt. to Class I and 53 cents to 


Class II and Class III prices. 


Prices for October, Noyember and December subject to change if market 


conditions warrant. 


The dealers. represented at the 
meeting were Rieck-McJunkin. Dairy, 
Hermes-Groves Dairy Co., Harmony 
Creamery Co., Allegheny Dairy, 
Shadyside Milk Co. and A. W. Colter- 
yahn of Pittsburgh; United Dairy, 
Ohio Valley Dairy Co. and Cloverdale 
Dairy of Wheeling; Isaly Dairy Co. 
of Youngstown; Highland Dairy ~ of 
Warren. Among others. who were 
present are S. W. Bails, Washington; 
Alfred Bailey, Warren-Niles; J. A. 
Matchett, Bulger; M.S. Wilson, 
Highty-Four; J. A. Creighton, Wash- 
ington, several county agents and D. 
C. S. Co. directorate. 


Brenneman’s Speech 


I do not know how you feel about 
things this morning, but I believe I 
feel like an orator that came to our 
town some time ago and found his 
audience in the back of the room like 
we have here this morning, and he 
said he was convinced tiat they were 
all church members since they liked 
the back seats so well. I do not like 
to use all of my strength here be- 
cause I will need it when [f get out 
of here or, at least, I did last month. 


I have had no chance to prepare 


that beggars proposition, but I have 
run the limit. 


I do not think it is right. We are 
absolutely furnishing a product here 
better than almost any other com- 
modity we have to compete with. It 
seems we have become sort of a man- 
ufacturing proposition as well as fur- 
nishing milk, fluid milk, but now for 
several months we: find the produc- 
ers in other territories around here 
are getting more money for their 
milk and we do not believe they are 
entitled to it, and we have concerns all 
along the line that are needing milk 
and it has: gotten to-the point where 
it is going to draw a lot of milk out 
of this district. 


This is not business, it is not right 
to the consumers in the Pittsburgh 
valley. It is not fair to the buyers 
who have gone on and developed that 
territory. The plants had to be built 
up and the 
built up and it is charged up to the 
consumers and- producers of the 
Pittsburgh valley. It is absolutely 
certain that whatever milk goes. away 
before this is adjusted is going to 
have to be redeemed some way and 


organization had to be. 


ge Fee 


= Packard Hardware Co. 


we will have to make a study before 
we know where to go to redeem that 
milk except that the organization and 
buyers will have to again develop 
new territory and bring that milk up 


“The Old Reliable” 


State Bank 
& Trust Co. 


ELM GROVE, W. VA 


Banking, Real Estate and 
Insurance 


Resources $1,800,000.00 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


Farrell . . Pa. 


Co-operates with 


dairymen and men engaged 
in general 


agriculture 
COME IN! 
Peer ere rire weererierx "aS 


We would like to have anyone 
who is interested in an oil stove 
to come in and see our 


New Janet 
Kero Gas Stoves 


BHverything in Farmers Supplies 


hey BAS 


he 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
Heiviiiinisivivieieiibiiviniii teins 


Greenville National Bank 


Greenville, Pa. 


Feelotedotetotefolebotetet eloinjoleioipoiys 


iow 


Chartered 1875 


Resources, $2,000,000 


G. B. Chase, President 
T. R. Thorne, Cashier 


Funds are being collected by 
the week or by the month in 
this institution, by many parents 
to be used by the boy or girl on 
his advanced education. 


A small amount weekly over 

a period of years is easier than 

the entire amount as actually 
F needed. 


5% interest 
fund. 


increases your 


_ The Trumbull Savings & Loan 
Company — 
Warren, 0. Girard, 0. 


to the standard. It takes some time 
to get the producers in any territory 
to see the need of keeping their barns 
up to the proper inspection. We can 
not solve this? problem in a hurry. 

About a month ago we left here 
very much disappointed and _ this 
morning we are going to give you the 
facts and put the matter in your 
hands and try you out just to see how 
much of a good spirit you have. We 
have to have some hetp and we are 
just going to ask you what you will 
do to help us carry, this over. In the 
next few months we are going to have 
to have some help. We are deeply in- 
terested so far as our supply is con- 
cerned. The other markets ought to 
go out and build up their supply and 
not come into our territory and get 
the supply that is already built up. 

Bailey’s Reply 

Mr. Brenneman has passed the buck 
over pretty nicely this morning. I 
realize that a good many things he 
Says are true this morning. In fact 
what he said is true, but we may get 
a good many different meanings from 
it. 

So far as the producers that come 
in here are concerned I think they 
realize the situation fully, but on the 
other hand a lot of association mem- 
bers and a lot who are not association 
members are sitting back in the coun- 
try and are not cooperating as they 
should and this is the kick that the 
dealers have: 

They came in here. a year ago last 
May. with the pooling plan, which I 
had nothing to do with the workings 
of whatever, but the longer it works 
the more I am sold on it; in fact, I 
feel it is the only plan. The same plan 
with some few variations, is being 
tried in other districts, or they are 
contemplating trying it. The only 
weak spots is that there are a lot of 
farmers, some of” them members of 
the association, who are selling to 
dealers who are not cooperating with 
the pooling plan. It gives them a 
much wider spread than. the men who 
are cooperating with the pooling plan 
and if there is a kick among the deal- 
ers about the situation, I think the 
truth of the matter is we could carry 
it back to that one fact. Probably 50 


per cent of the sedisee have absolute- 
ly refused to have anything to do 
with the pooling plan. They are sell- 
ing a lot of milk and they are getting 
a lot of association milk. They are 
buying that milk and selling it at the 


same price and they have at least one 


cent per quart wider spread than does 


the man who is paying Class I price 


for Class I milk and the men who are 
cooperating with the pooling plan. 
Now, Mr. Brenneman, if I have any 
fault to find with this association, ‘it 
is in just that thing. If you can con- 
trol this milk and take it away from 
the fellow who will not pay the price 
for it and who is not paying the price 
that is bargained in this meeting, if 
you can control the situation I do not 
believe there is any trouble about the 
pooling plan and personally I do not 


feel like giving you very much relief 


on the price proposition until you 
show whether you can control it or 
not. It has come to the place where 
we will have to have pretty solid 
support on the pooling plan or it will 
not amount to much. If we drop the 
pool and buy the milk for what we 
can and sell it for what we can it 
will teach the little fellow a lesson 
and eventually you will get a better 
price. 

It is the Cleveland situation Mr. 
Brenneman has reference to. Cleve- 
land, a year ago, was taking less for 
their milk than Pittsburgh. It costs 
the Cleveland distributor about 40c to 
get the milk into the Cleveland mar- 
ket while it costs the Pittsburgh dis- 
tributor 85c. While the farmer is 
getting a little extra the dealer in 
Cleveland is getting his milk a little 


cheaper than the dealer in Pittsburgh.- 


Part of our territory lies 40 miles 
from Cleveland and it is 125 miles to 
Pittsburgh, and naturally there is a 
tendency for producers to leave our 
territory and go to Cleveland now. 
That situation will almost always ex- 
ist and will have to be met from time 
to time. 


- | hope the D. C. S. Co. will carry 
this back to the producers for the 
dealers. They will have to get to- 
gether and get control of this milk be- 
fore then can control the dealers’ sit- 
uation. 


| NORTH BLOOMFIELD LOCAL 


MEMBERS WIN BIG TREAT 


Win Three-Month Sediment Contest Among Harmony Plants. 
Nutwood Scores High for Rieck-McJunkin 


OPPING all other Locals sending 
to the Harmony Creamery Co. 
plants with a_ score of 95.4 points 
the N. Bloomfield Local, Trumbull 
county, O., walked off with high hon- 
ors in the sediment scoring contests 
between Harmony patrons for the 
past three months. These contests 
are staged by the Sanitation Division 
of the Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- 
cil. 

The North Bristol] Local finished a 
close second with a score of 94.9 and 
West Farmington Local was third 
with 94.4 points. 


Members of the Bloomfield Local 
were rewarded for their work with an 
ice cream social, the compliments of 
the Harmony plant at Bloomfield of 
which Harry Crow is manager. 


The Harmony company furnished 15 
gallons of ice cream and the ladies 
of the Local brought enough cakes so 
that each of the 200 or more persons 
who were present had a double help- 
ing. 

J. W. Hoagland, secretary of the 
winning Local was in charge of the 
meeting. E. R. Quackenbush, 
tary of the dairy council, was called 
on for a short talk. He briefly re- 
viewed the work of the dairy council 


secre-_ 


and hastily sketched its history, also 
telling just how the work was being 
carried on. 

In explaining the Sediment tests, C. 
S. Detwiller, the next speaker, com- 
plimented the patrons on their ability 
to send such high class milk to the 
plant. He then explained how exten- 
sively the work was being carried on 
and the surprising results achieved to 
date. Hig talk, with three reels of 
movies, completed the program. 


The final scores of all locals ship- 
ping to Harmony plants follow: 


N. Bloomfield...... 95.4 
Ne Bristols:jscescce 94.9 
W. Farmington ..94.4 


Newton Falls...... 89.8 
Sandy Lake........ 80.9 
Phalanx: No. Test 
Wayland: No Test 


The Nutwood plant won the July 
sediment contest, conducted among 
country and city plants of the Rieck- 
McJunkin Co., according to the rec- 
ords of C. S. Detwiller, of the dairy 
council, under whose supervision the 
contests are being held. — 

Producers supplying the ‘Nutwood 
plant with milk during July came 


very near to bringing in a_ perfect- 


supply for their score 
per cent, unusually high. 
“The supply, of milk coming to the 
Nutwood plant is unusually fine,” ex- 
plained Mr. Detwiller, “but we had no 


totaled 99.4 


cent, while Windsor ranked third wit 
94.5 per cent. All plants, with one 
two exceptions, showed an impr 
ment in the supply of milk receiv 
during July. is 

The complete list of scores 
by the Rieck plants follow: 


Nutwo00d  .....seec00s 99.6 Simons 
Lockwood ........6 97.4 Palmer .. 
Windsor »: ..5..scccess 94.5 — Cortland 
Rock Oreek........ 94.8. Mesopotamia . 
Westford ..:....0060 92.7 Espyville’... 
“Dorset ..... -91.8 Farmdale ... 
Rome .... 91.6 Jamestown 
Jefferson . -91.6 Springboro 
Linesville -90.7  Footville ... 
Stanhope ... 89.1 Austinburg 
Olbyvireeuss 
The Hast Orwell plant of 


Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. won 
sediment contest for July, reports. 
sanitation department of the Pit 
burgh District Dairy Council. 

Milk coming to the East O 
plant scored 95.8 per cent, a 
fraction of over a point more than 
Andover plant which was se 
with 94.7. The Hermes-Groves 
plant scored unusually high, comp 
tively, as the total there ran to 86 
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TILLOTSON | 
DRY GOODS COMPANY ~ 


206-208 Main Street 
GREENVILLE, PENNA. 


Bell Telephone 40 
Established 1866 

Four Floors of Merchandise 
Salesrooms 

First Floor—General Dry Good 
Second Floor—Cloaks, Suit, 


Dresses, Ready-to-Wear, Co 
sets, Blouses, Sweaters, Waist: 
Stylish Stout Coats, Suits an 
Dresses for large ladies. — 
Third Floor—Rugs, Carpetings, | 
Floor Coverings _ 
Bargain Basement 
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WILLYS-KNIGHT AND 

s OVERLAND CARS 2 
Auto Service on Electric Gen- 
erators, Starting Motors and 
Storage Batteries. Cylinders re 
bored, carbon burning and gé 
eral repair work. 
Accessories, Tires, Alemite, 
Brake Lining, Ete. . 
Belmont Ave. & Covingto 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


We Wake loans anywh ; 
northwestern Ohio and w ster ; 
Pennsylvania. i 4 

We _ have closed al 0: 
$2,000,000 of loans, as pro : 
our fair business relatio 
the public. 

Remember we secure mo 
more promptly, at less cost 
under better conditions than 
other Farm Loan Agency i 
Valley. 


We invite comparison. 


C. I. PONTIUS, Sec. 
WARREN, 


Endred and fifty ‘aie: 
- wives and children, mem- 
he Johnston Township Lo- 


to P. S. Brenneman, at their 
mid-summer meeting, went 
y satisfied that it had paid 
to organize and join the D. 


t Johnston. 

tracing the organization 
e D. C. S. Co., Mr: Brenreé- 
oncrete instances of where 
bute was paid the organi- 
of where and how it had 
to the advantage of its 


3. S. Co. rests entirely with 
ared the speaker. “Just yes- 


m Connecticut and asked us 
getting them started in the 
tion; our answer was to 
al Units. 

, our organization is just 
ag our Locals are. The Lo- 
is the foundation of our 
2 and unless the members are 
we cannot hope to con- 
ecess. Other sections of 
organizing on the same 


s Are Bulwarks 


reason for our success is 
1¢ Pittsburgh valley we have 
» attention to our own busi- 
1othing more. 

cite you an instance of 
: > Locals prove themselves to 
(bulwark of our organization. 
., some trouble with milk deal- 
Warren. The dealers who re- 
vere misled and thinking they 


» us. Well, we solicited the 
s of these dealers and when 
r what was going to happen 
Peame around and asked for 
ement. Those buyers knew 
. disloyal members in that 
, they didn’t figure on the 
 aieatanal by us as solidly as 


Bea 


eak our organization set out: 


> 1914 is incredible and the reason for 


The Warren 


avings & Loan Association 


14 South Park Avenue 


Open An Account By Mail 


Interest on Deposits 5% 


‘THE HOME OF THRIFT”’ 


“There aré loyal members in all 
districts, but also there are non-loyal 
members in others and méi who are 
not cooperators. Generally you will 
find these men carry through in their 
homes just as they do in their organ- 
ization—they are trouble makers. 

“These> non-cooperators are the 
reason why we aren’t getting what we 
should for our milk. If our organi- 
zation wags as strong as we like to 
think it is, it would be a pleasure for 
us to go ifito a price conference with 
the dealers. We now have the sympa- 
thy of the general public, the consum- 
ing public, and they are receptive to 
raises in the price of milk, providing 
they understand that that increase 
comes to us. Yet at the same time 
there are any titimber of farmers who 
buy and use oleomargarifie on their 
tables, and still cry about the sur- 
plus milk on the markets. 


Home Pool Started 


“They are the type of mn who last 
year during the milk strike, when we 
agreed to hold one day’s supply home 
each week, would slip their milk in 
with their neighbors or would send in 
just twice as much the next day. 
Those men hurt us, they hurt you and 
I and every other loyal member. 

“After some digging around we ar- 
rived on the Pool plan for handling 
our milk. And, I want to tell you, 
that is one of the best things this as- 
sociation has done yet. Now all the 
dealers are organized with us and are 
our best friends. 

“At first I was opposed to the two 
price plan, but am now a strong con- 
vert for the idea. Before the Pool 
the dealers use to trade at their own 
price, but now. we set the price for 
them. We can protect our dealers as 
well as producers, for if a man runs 
short of milk, we know what dealers 
have a surplus and transfer the same 
to him. "Then we keep the local mar- 
kets from being glutted by sending 
the milk from one territory to an- 
other where it is more badly needed. 

“Dairying is not paying for itself 
yet, but the increase in dairying since 


DAIRYMEN’ s ‘PRICE REPORTER 


it is that dairying is the only phase 
of agriculture that is anywhere near 
paying for itself. The surplus milk 
bothers our dairy farmers less than 
any others in the United States  be- 
cause We keep the markets from be- 
ing glutted and have the Pool plan in 
operation.” 

Preceding Mr. Brenneman’s talk, 
Harry I. Berlovich, the new addition 
to the D. C. 8. Co.,, who now has 
charge of the Dairymen’s Price Re- 
porter, was called on for a few words. 

The Johnston Local is one of the 
strongest and most loyal in the entire 
organization. They have about 100 
active members and the entire com- 
munity is about 100 per cent organ- 
ized. T. A. Denman-is president, F. 
BE. Allen, vice president, BH: R. Milli- 
kin, secretary and advisory councilor. 
M. E. Brobst is the other advisory 
council member. : 


In the absence of Mr. Denman, the 
vice president was chairman of the 
meeting. f 
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Hotel Wheeling 


FAMILY HOTEL 


Under New Management. 
Running Water in All Rooms. 


POTTS BROS. 


Three 


Don’t Divorce Your Wife--- 


EAT AT JIM’S 


Everything home cooked. 
Open day and night. 


J. B. ANGELIS 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


ATTENTION 


CAR OWNERS 


Why not have that tire repaired 
or retreaded 


All Work Guaranteed 
Prices Reasonable 


Miller Tire Service Co. 
205 S. Dock St. Phone 505-J 
SHARON 


are just ahead. 


ration. 
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Titre Mi INIM “40 
3 AXIMUM ; 
SCORN GLUTEN oe il 
‘ fy 


& New York 


40% Protein 


TIME TO INCREASE 
YOUR GRAIN RATION 


_ Pastures are drying up with the 
waning of summer. 
ing back into the barn for the long 
confinement in stanchions. Silos are 
filled to the eaves. Higher milk prices 


Time to think about your grain 


IS YOUR’S GOING TO BE 
RIGHT THIS FALL? 


It will be if its protein basis is a 
good liberal allowance of DIAMOND 
CORN GLUTEN MEAL, the con- 
centrate that gives you the most milk- 
making protein for your money. 


You want to be sure of a heavy 
milk yield when milk prices are 
high. You can be sure if you feed 
DIAMOND. Withoutit in your 
ration you’re risking a loss you 
can easily prevent. 


IN EVERY LIVE DEALER'S ST wees 


EVERY GOOD 
DAIRY 
RATION 


Corn Products 
Refining Co. 


Also Manufacturers EP i 5 igi ue 


Meet us at the National Dairy Show in October (Booth 33). 


Cows are com- 


Chicago 


| 
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Bairymen's Price Reporter 


Issued the 5th and 20th of Hach Month 


Entered as second class matter, April 5, 1920, 
at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa, under Act of 
Congress,-March 3, 1879. 


Office of Publication _ D 
GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Published By 
THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE SALES CO. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 
509 Nixon Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Harry I. Berlovich, Editor and Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
BOM VOT ceevcccicesecccocccasoventccveceescenenroonsees AEE a auecbattasrebes $1.00 


Advertising rates upon request. Right reserved 
to refuse all advertising of a suspicious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and all 
changes of copy must be received 10 days before 
date of publication. 

The efforts of this publication are directed in 
the promotion of co-operative marketing and in no 
case will activities be undertaken in the general 
field of farm publications. Our members are urged 
to recognize this distinction. 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1923 


A VICTORY FOR US 


ILK producers in the Pittsburgh valley 

M territory should be satisfied with the 

price settlement made at the August 
conference. 

In.the first place they received a substan- 
tial increase for their product and were 
guaranteed this increase for at least four 
months. This increase is perhaps bigger 
than at first glance, it appears. 


It must be considered that Class III price 
will be the same as Class II and that dealers 
must qualify themselves before they.can 
elaim Class II milk. This will make the 
Pool price considerably larger than had a 
special schedule been adopted for Class IIT. 

Another point of satisfaction should be in 
the fact that the D. C.S. Co. has at last been 
given due recognition for its share in fur- 
nishing Pittsburgh with a safe supply of 
‘milk, by the consumers. As the committee 
of club women, speaking at the meeting in- 
dicated, the consumers are fully appreciative 
of what the farmers have been doing through 
the D. C. 8. Co. 


The women even went so far as to state 
they would bring pressure to bear on the 
dealers who refused to cooperate with the 
D. C. S. Co. Therein lies a whole lot, and 
we should congratulate ourselves. . 


HOW DO YOU STAND? 


HE quickest way to disrupt any organi- 
zation or any home, for all that, is 
to let the germ dissatisfaction creep 

in the ranks. iz 

Dissatisfaction breeds discontent and dis- 
content is the forerunner of failure. If you 
want to-:break up a happy home, get the 
husband and wife started to think they arg 
dissatisfied and you will soon accomplish 
this result. 

Bearers of the dissatisfaction germ have 
been working overtime with some members 
of the D. C. 8. Co. Upon some this germ 
will undoubtedly have its effect, but we are 
confident that the rank and file of the D. C. 
S. Co. will not be fooled or have the shades 
drawn over their eyes by a few individuals 
who are looking for their own personal gain 
at the expense of your association. 

If. one of these dissatisfaction carriers 
comes on your place, put the dogs on him, 
use a shotgun or whatever you have handy. 
You are entirely justified in going as far as 
you like in getting rid of him. 

Remember at all times that the D. C. §. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE — 


# 


Co. is your organization and you are held — 
The time has — 
~ come when officers of your organization are 


responsible ‘for. its actions. 


asking you to stand by the ship. 
Are you going to do it? 


Of course you are, if you are of your own 


mind: - . 


HERE’S SOMETHING NEW 


HE next issue of the Dairymen’s Price 
Reporter will bring about the estab- 
lishment of three new departments for 

our readers. Later on-we hope to have more. 

Marjorie E. Six, head of the nutrition di- 
vision for the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council will conduct a department headed 
‘Six Pointers for Farm Women.’’ She will 
discuss nutrition and health problems of the 
home_in addition to conducting a question 


-and answer box. 


Miss Six has accomplished wonderful re- 
sults by her work in the cities and towns in 
the Pittsburgh area and now we are bring- 
ing her work directly into the farm home. 


‘‘F'roth from the Milk Pail’’ will be a sec- 
ond department started and it will be con- 
ducted by Charles S. Detwiler, head of the 
Sanitation Division of the dairy council. Mr. 
Detwiller is a recognized authority on dairy 
improvement work, as farmers in the field 
have already found out, and his column 
should prove of great value and interest. 


The third department will be handled by 
Ernest R. Quackenbush, secretary of the 
dairy council. In ‘‘Quax from Quacken- 
bush,’’ he will endeavor to bring out the 
high spots in the dairy council work as is 
done in the cities where milk dealers are 
contributing. ; 

There are more good things in store for 
the readers of the Dairymen’s Price Re- 
porter, as it is the aim of the new manage- 
ment to make it a magazine of interest to all. 


If you have any suggestions as to further 
improving your magazine, the management 
wants you to feel free to send them in. It is 
your paper and will be just what you want 
it to be. ; 


IT’S ‘‘OUR’’ ASSOCIATION 


GROUP of D. C. 8. Co. members were 
A talking the other day and they con- 
tinuously kept referring to the organi- 

zation as ‘‘they,’’ “‘the D. C. 8. Co.”’ or “‘it.”’ 
Any or each of them might be correct, but 
it would sound much better if members 
would refer to it as ‘‘our association’’ or 
‘“we’’ and not ‘‘they, it or the D. C. 8. Co.”’ 


In this respect, an editorial sent out by 
the Connecticut Milk Producers’ Association 
hits the nail on the head. They say: 


‘‘We discover with satisfaction that our 
members are frequently saying OUR in 
speaking of the C. M. P. A. Those who do 
this-are dog the right thing and let us 
hope from now on all of us will coin this 
word OUR in all references to the C. M. P. A. 
Co-operative marketing associations are not 
as old as the state, or the church, or the 
school, but are an absolute necessity to-suc- 
cessful agriculture and the wise farmer is 
learningto look upon his association as an 
important institution. We should not place 
any institution above our country, our state, 
our church or our school, but we should 
place our marketing associations on a level 
with them and treat them with the loyalty 
and respect that we should give to all insti- 
tutions that are for our mutual welfare. 
Some men love to disclaim any responsi- 
bility toward an association like ours and 
also love to abuse and criticise the officers 
whom they have elected. These men do not 
seem to know they are injuring themselves 
by weakening an organization that serves 


them. No good institution was ever built. 


‘bers of the local organization and i 


“radical doctrines. M: 


. prosperity of the industry is thro 


of criticism. OUR associati 
shall be what its members 
suecess will reflect the degree o 
and ability which we display in 
gether. There are wonderful pos 
the work ahead of us and we shou 
no time or strength complaining 
mistakes of the past, only to g 
which they teach. Spilled milk 
to think about when there are r 
coming to be sold, that should b 
profit to those who produce it. t 
OUR Association hereafter and 

make it the most efficient Milk 
Association in the United States 


The above can be applied in 
to OUR association and OUR me 
time to put away the hammers 
OUR horns and tell the world 
efficiency of the D. C.S. Co. OUR 
tion is one of which we can all b 
are looked up to by dealers and p 
all parts of the country. 


Just size up the caliber of men, 
ranks of distributors and produce 
opposing the.D. C. 8. Co. and t 
late your own answer. 8 


N. M. P. F, MEET IN PITTS 


URTHER recognition was g 

C. 8. Co. when the Nation 
ducers’ Federation decid 

their annual meeting in Pittsbur 
8 and 9. ayes 


This is quite a feather in the ha 


that a goodly representation of 
will be at the convention when 
More details will be announe 
these columns later. ; 


SOUND SENSE FROM FAR! 


“THE theory on which specia 
is passed to benefit the fa 
he produces necessarie 

that the farm is the basis of 
perity. Those who have assum 
for the farmer have told the co 
is not satisfied with what has a 
done for him, but seeks even 
eges, and that unless they are 
the son of the soil may go on s 
these days, producing only eno 
own needs, and then where will 
be? The individual farmer one 
where in the country does not 
that sort of a fellow at all. H 
somewhat of the weather, or po 
low, prices and the big share 
middleman, but grumbling is 0 
ognized prerogatives. The Am 
er, however, has always been lo 
strongly conservative steadying 
except in one or two western 
likely to be carried away by 


This more accurate view of the 
character is confirmed by th 
Ulinois Agricultural <Assoe 
at Chicago the other. day, 
such paternalistie schemes 
price-fixing and government pi 
wheat. These ‘‘dirt farmers’’ 
entrance of agriculturists in 
class seeking special privileges 
that the only way to promote 


methods of efficiency, dive 
crops, scientific farming and 
marketing, all of which can be 

without the aid of legislation. 
ciples will be denounced as 
fessional demagogues who th 
content of the farmers, but to m 
they will seem like sound common 
Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegra 


batt) 


is 
Real Farmer, Too 


(3 


i farmer in West- 
t land ‘county, Pa., isn’t 
‘about “how to keep ’em on 
He knows how. 


conveniences kindred to 
considerable more 


3 on their farm. 

from that the farm is.a pret- 
and a picture of contentment. 
up onthe hills, where the 
ietas ‘gently flows. directly 
ie driveway in front of the 
it is indeed a picturesque 


1 rger hasn’t made the mis- 
od many of \our farmers have 
way his woodlot, as a mat- 
t his farmstead is literall 
jown with trees. Both fruit 
d utility trees. They serve a 
“pos belt and a 


AS the farm looks outside, 
compare to what one finds 
home. The house in itself 
posing structure. In fact 
hing more than an average 
IH ling, but well built. 

i Regular Kitchen 

atering the kitchen, one is 
seed. by the spic and span 
ia of the room, the apparent 
and. cheerfulness which’ 
uts from the very walls. 

ae equipment. It is enough 
| any housewife envious. In 
iner is the large white enam- 
i with hot and cold running 
Next to it is an up-to-date 
|cabinet, electric lights are 
eature of this room and there 
yt daylight streaming in 
2 four windows on either side 
‘itchen. A big table is in the 
ad a stove at the -south end 
pom, “There is also a fine lin- 
i om the entire floor, which 
the homeyness. 


oa also has his office 
Toom. He does quite an ex- 
poultry business and is rated 

of the biggest and best poul- 
ie Western Pennsylvania. He 
“esk and a steel safe for his 

Not many farmers can 
the latter piece of equipment. 


P 

nfortab finished with a mod- 
‘room and other such conven- 
it x Piece of equipment in 
inf which appeals to Mrs. 


eer is the electric vacuum 
> while the youngsters are just 
Ut interested in their radio set. 
irger is interested in them all 
{ real love is his poultry, al- 
en them he apes second- 


ta dairyman, but if I was, 
thing I would do would be 
tthe D. C. S. Co.,” declared Mr. 
r. The Salina Local held 
jreape at his home, and re- 
3 of the fact that he was not a 


emainder of the house is more’ 


a Brtable, Modern Home Is 
ecret of Success, Claims Farmer 


iI”) Heimburger Has His Home Equipped With 
hing From Radio to Electric Vacuum Cleaner--- 


dairyman and had no interest in the 
industry, he nevertheless welcomed 
them to meet at his home. 


Strong for D. C. 8S. Co. 


“Every dairyman in this’ section 
ought to get in and push this organi- 
zation across,” he continued. “I be- 
long to poultry associations from 
which I do not derive any direct ben- 
efits but wouldn’t for the world think 
of letting my membership in 
lax.” 

Those are-the words of a thinking 
farmer. A farmer who has made a 
success in his phase of agriculture— 
poultry raising, and a pronounced 
sucess too. He has approximately 
1,000 purebred White Leghorn pullets 
which more than pay their way. 

“My chickens keep me, I don’t keep 
them,”’ he contends. He always finds 
a ready market for his surplus stock, 
in fact, it is always in demand. His 
poultry farm equipment is of the fin- 
est and it is no wonder that they are 
“contented chickens.” 


“Where there is contentment in the 
home there is prosperity to be found,” 
say the prophets. 


PLENTY BUSINESS HERE 
More than 10,000 people were num- 
bered in the audiences of the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council workers 
during July, according to reports 
emanating from the office of B. R. 
Quackenbush, secretary. 


Sixty-four interviews were held; 
4,000 children weighed; 11 motion 
picture performances witnessed by 
4,000 persons; three health plays in- 
volving casts of 79 children wit- 
nessed by about 800 persons; three 
meetings by members of the Sanita- 
tion Dept. were held with a total at- 
tendance of 1,700 is just part of the 
work of the council during the month. 


In addition to the above nearly 10,-: 


000 pieces of literature was distri- 


buted, 405 sediment tests made by the 


3,983 inspections and 26 other calls 
made by the Sanitation Department, 
under the direction of C. S. Detwiler. 


them | 
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Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 


DAIRYMEN’ Ss PRICE REPORTER 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Tse St aga diol. eae 


Live Stock Wanted 


We purchase all kinds of fat livestock at prevailing 
market prices delivered at dur plant. 


er bt ad 


watch For Our Weekly Specials 


129 West Sixth St. 
ast Liverpool, Ohio 


Five. 
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Mathews Cut-Rate MedicineStore i 


Why not try our famous brand of Wickliffe Meat 


Products? 


The Youngstown Packing & Provision Co. 


Telephone: 
1540 South Avenue 


Bell, Main 405; Auto., 5191 


Youngstown, Ohio 


GOOD PAINT 


WE'VE SOLD good paint. 
GOOD PAINT has proved its good value. 
FOR YEARS 


sidered. It’s guaranteed. 


THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS CO. 


131 N. Park Avenue 


246 E. Fed St. 


315 W. Fed St. 


Most folks know, these days, the value of using 
We’re proud that our Thrift Paint 
There is none better 
and none cheaper than Thrift Paint, quality con- 


WARREN, OHIO 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS & PAINT CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN 
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The BEAVER PRINTING COMPANY 


The National Printers 


Bell Phone $5 


PRINTERS, RULERS 
and BOOK-BINDERS 


GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Packard Ave. 
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The McDowell National Bank 


State Street and Vine Avenue 
SHARON, PA. 


Has been identified with the development of 


farming and dairying for 55 years. 


open an account with this bank by mail. 


s 


You can 


a 
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The report of the Winona Cow 
Testing association, submitted by 


Howard Holloway, the secretary, for 
the first three months of the associa- 
tion year, shows that the high cow 
for the three-months period was 
Mabel, a Jersey owned by J. W. 
Hoopes. She produced 3327.4 pounds 
milk and 172.8 pounds butterfat. The 
high cow in milk production was Bell, 
a grade Holstein, owned by O. F. Sid- 
well, with a production of 4197 
pounds milk and 166.2 pounds fat. 

The following members had cows 
producing over 120 pounds fat or 
3,000 pounds milk for the first three 
months: 

Joseph Hall, 4 cows, Chas. Berger 
4, Joshua Henderson 1, W. G. Edger- 
ton 2, W. D. Edgertown 1, Howard 
Holloway 38, C. W. Stratton 1, A. U. 


Patten 2, O. F. Sidwell 5, J. W. 
Hoopes 1, W. O. Sutter 3, James 
Stamp. 5, B. W. Stratton. 2, C.  W. 
Gamble 2, and C. P. Hall 2.. 

The following report has been 
made public by Mr. Holloway for 
July: 


Twenty-one cows produced more 
than 40 pounds fat or 1,000 pounds 
milk during the month. The high 


butterfat cow was Mabel, a Jersey 
owned by J. W. Hoopes, with a pro- 
duction of 995.1 pounds milk and 


MUNTZ-WRIGHT CO. 


Greenville, Pa. 


Jobber of Milk Bottles and 
Dairymen’s Supplies 


J. G APPLE & CO. 
Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, Sil- 
| verware, Stationery, Ete. | 
Repairing a Specialty 
SAEGERTOWN 


PA. 


55.7 pounds fat. Red, a Shortiara, 


-led in milk production — with 1404.3 


or eer er 


pounds milk and | 53.4. pounds “fat. W. 
O. Sutter’s herd led in -butterfat pro- 
duction with an average of 34.6 
pounds fat and 589.6 pounds milk for 
each of nine cows. 


A. Beamer & Son had the high cow 
in the Carroll 
association for the month of July, ac- 
cording to report of H. L. Froelich, 
tester. Jerseys pro- 
duced 1,246.2 pounds of milk 
taining 74.8 pounds butterfat. Thirty 
herds were tested with 242 cows in 
milk, during July. Thirty-three cows 


One of their 
con- 


produced over 40 pounds 
during the month; 16 over 50 pounds 


and six over 60 pounds. The average 
production for the association was 
720 pounds milk and 30.66 pounds 
butterfat, an unusually high average. 


WHO IS OLDEST MEMBER? 


Who is the oldest member of 
the D. C. 8. Co.? 


This question was asked the 
editor of the Dairymen’s Price 
Reporter and he didn’t know. 


Claims for the title of our old- 
est member will be published in 
the order they are received. 


Now then, who will be the 
first to file his or her claim? 


Oleo Losing Ground | 


A summarized report of the Bur- 
eau of Foods of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Agriculture 
for the first six months of 1923 
shows in round numbers that the 


The First National Bank 


Sharon, Pa. 
2 ‘The Helpful Bank’’ 


It is our constant endeavor to assist and promote prosperity 


amongst all classes of industry 


Sharon’s new free parking and curb market site adjoins our building 


1868 


1923 


Dana's ilusical Institute 


WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World 


Fifty-fifth Year 
Second Term Opens November 12, 1923 


For Information and Registration Blanks, Address: 
LYNN B. DANA, President 


County Cow ‘Testing 


butterfat 


ous: 


ae aA & 


bros officials coniaoted 400 prose- and preservatives, | 
cutions of food law violators, collect- 
ed 3,260 samples, issued 3,800 licenses 
and turned $394,500 into the state 
treasury in the form of fines and li- 


censes, 


acid, borates, sulphur 
phites, chlorine, nitrous a 
tar dyes; butter containii 
moisture; ice cream, milk 
samples low in fats and s 
gar below the legal standa: 


The report, submitted to Secretary 
Frank P. Willits by Director James 


Foust, groups the prosecutions under ity; and oleomargarine s 
the twenty-odd food laws enforced putter. ae 
by the byreau. Under the general Most of the licenses iss 


food act of 1909, 117 cases were ter- 
minated and under the milk and 
cream act, 120 cases. Other laws 
listing a large number of violations 
were: fresh egg law, 61; cold storage 
law, 33; and meat, poultry and game 
law, 21. 

In addition to the misbranding of 
food products, the record of samples 
falling short of the requirements of 
the various food laws of the state re- 
veals the following infringements as 
the most serious and the most numer- 
food unfit for human congsump- 
tion; meats, non-alcoholic drinks and 
food samples containing adulterants 


food bureau were for the se 
margarine, 3702 having b 
out up to July 1. Seven 
storage licenses and 28 tie 
egg-opening plants made up 
ance. The record of the o 
for a period of years in 
marked tendency to return 
war status existing betw 
and oleo. The normal re 
cording to Director Foust, o 
the year 1916 when 3, 
were issued. During the war 
ber increased by leaps and 
the peak in 1920 being 9 
higher than in 1916. Since 
number has rapidly appro 
normal. 


Members, Read This Caref 


HERE is a certain class of dealers who have not seen fit to coo 
with the D.C. S. Co, in joining the pool and are procuring m: 
members of the D. C. S. Co. 

From now on, dealers not under pooling contracts, who are 

- milk from members of the D. C. 8. Co. will remit direct to the D. 
for milk purchased from association members, and from this offi 
producers will receive their checks. Attorneys have advised tha 
ever any dealer purchases milk from a D. C. S. Co. member, ] 
matically forms a contract wherein he agrees to pay Class I pric 
milk, regardless of whether he has a surplus or not, unless 
pooling contracts. ~ ; = 
This is for.dealers not in the Pool. Those in the Pool pay 

price for milk which is used as Class I milk and pay other prices 
tionately for Class II and III. 
‘The following two letters have been sent from the D. C. S. Co. 

one to members under contract with the D. C. S. Co., and the of 
the non-cooperating dealers. Read them over carefully and if 
anything you do not understand call on the officials of the D. C. s 
further explanation. 
Members are instructed not to accept payment from the no 
ating dealers individually but to send their milk statements, sl 
amount of milk sent, to the D. C. S. Co. from which office the chet 

{ 


be sent just as rapidly as collections are made from the ‘deal 
cerned. 


TO MEMBERS 


We are enclosing herewith a copy 
of letter sent to the dealer to whom 
you have been making milk deliver- 
ies. You are advised to notify us 
immediately in event your deliver- 
ies are not accepted by the dealer 
so that we can transfer your milk 
to another buyer without loss to 
you. 

It is also necessary that you 
notify us the quantity of milk de- 
livered each month, cards for 
which purpose are enclosed here- 
with. Collections will be made by 
us each month of moneys due for 
milk delivered and our check to 
you will be forwarded immediately 
after such collections and at the 
rate established by the Pool as the 
basis of making settlements to pro- 


ducers. Do not accept payment di- 
rect from dealer, but*instruct him 
to make settlement through this 
Office. 

Thanking you ror your coopera- 
tion and asking for your continued 
support to your organization in 
this endeavor to procure and hold 
a profitable market, we are 


Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Cas: 
(Signed) 
P. S. Brenneman, President — 


TO DEALERS — 


We wish to advise you 
der terms of agreement 
between representatives of 
ganization and represen 
consumers and buyers of m 
the Pittsburgh” District 
milk for the month of | 
and until further notice 


tenth point butterfat diff 

We find that certain st 
ers of this. Company who 
signed their milk to us fe 
making deliveries to : 
In the absence of pooli 


ies by these producers 
lowed to continue upo 
that such deliveries will | 
to you at the price previously 
ed for September deliverie 
such prices as may b 
established at price ¢ 
for following months. — 

You are also advised 


pe ieee 1 be yours 
pany Ages pete 


Salina Local Has 


5 LTHOUGH with barely enough 
; members to allow them on ad- 
visory council member the Sa- 
- lina Local in Westmoreland county, 
_-Pa., can be rated as one of the 
 sirongest in the entire D. C. S. Co. 
_ ~Th's ‘much was brought out at a 
; meeting ofthe local held at the home 
. ot Wm. Heimburger in Salina town- 
ship the evening of August 21. 
It was just 2u informal gathering 
«t Wa.ch 15 of the 26 members turn- 
| ed cul. Most of them brought their 
_ w:ses along. If it hadn* been for the 
4 driving rainstorm that struck that 
_ territory just preceding the meeting 
_ they would probably had 100 per cent 
' attendance, that’s just how sold they 
are on the D. C. S. Co. 
President Brenneman, who was 
present, just talked informally. with 
' the men and various problems con- 
: fronting them were discussed. He ex- 
plained how the price the Salina 
farmers received for milk at their lo- 
cal markets was set by the _ Pitts- 
_furgh price conference, a fact worth 
considerable to the farmers. He also 
explained how the association routed 
‘milk supplies so that none of the 
markets would be overburdened and 
broken down, explaining that the pur- 
pose was to build rather than tear 
down the markets. 
The Salina farmers want their milk 
dealers to get into the pool and the 
‘farmers are now working to make 
_ their organization strong enough so 
__they can go to their dealers in Yan- 
_ dergrift, Appollo and Salina and sug- 
gest the idea to them. There are pos- 
Sibilities of a larger organization, in 
this local. 
_ A. M. Bell, vice president of the 
‘Local explained how well the Pitts- 
_ burgh dealers were lined up with the 
‘D.C, S. Co. for at one time before he 


_ joined the D. C. S. Co., he tried to sell 
his milk to a Pittsburgh dealer but 
_ was met with a curt refusal because 
- he didn’t belong to the association. 
_ Others present reiterated Mr. Bell’s 
_ opinions in speaking of the D. C. S. 
,. Co. i g 
ig The meeting adjourned shortly be- 
' fore midnight, after everyone had par- 
_ taken of the hospitality of Mrs. Heim- 
burger. ; : 
Wm. Glass is president of the Sa- 
~ lina Local, A. M. Bell vice president, 
Frank McKee, treasurer and Sam S. 
___ Hamilton, secretary and advisory 
council member. 


~ Youngstown Dealers 
BY 


= Solid for D.C. S. Co. 


ear : i 
= LK dealers and distributors in 
_ aV4' the Youngstown and Warren 
territories who deliberately ignore the 
| D.C. S. Co., and the Pool operations 
| Were severely scored at a meeting of 
| the Youngstown dealers 
ugust 24. 
Representatives from eight firms of 
milk dealers in Youngstown and the 
Youngstown district were present at 
the offices of Youngstown Sanitary 


association 


of | the dealers organization, called the 


_ LoyalMembership 


Milk Co. when Bert Millikin, president 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


lovich were there, representing the D. . 


C. §. Co., and Earl A. White, repre- 
senting the Pool department. 

“We dealers must make up our 
mind to either get behind this Pool 
and the D. C. S. Co. solidly or not at 
all,” declared Mr. Millikin, “Person- 
ally I am for the Pool and for the D. 
C. S. Co. We have it all over the 
dealers in other sections when it 
comes to having an efficient produc- 
ers’ organization headed by sane, 
clear-thinking men. 


Non-Poolers Scored 

“I’m for completely ignoring any 
dealer who doeg not get into the Pool 
and get in seriously. The purpose of 
this meeting is to iron out any prob- 
lems which we might have. The deal- 
ers who are members of our organiza- 
tion and refuses to come out for the 
meetings and then complains for not 
having understood this matter or that, 
has no sympathy from me.” 

In explaining the Pool operations to 
date, Mr. White told of what had 
transpired at Warren. Three dealers 
—J. R. Ratliff, J.R.Biery and B. R. 
Waymire are the delinquent members 
of the Pool at that point. When they 
heard their milk customers were to. 
be transferred they asked for a hear- 
ing and agreed to settle up in full, ac- 
cording to Mr. White’s explanation. 
However, when they were confronted 
by the figures compiled from their 
own records, they had a change of 
heart, and refused to pay up. 

“The men in the Pool at Warren 
objected to we Youngstown dealers 
selling milk to those men not in the 
Pool,” explained Mr. Millikin. “They 
are correct too, I believe. The Pool 
has been working fine for those who 
have worked with it, but it is mighty 
hard on a dealer in the Pool to buck 
against a man who is out of it. 


W. R. Ruhlman, secretary of the 
meeting then brought up the matter 
concerning the milk supply around 
Buffalo Center. He stated the pro- 


‘ducers there were anxious of allying 


with the D. C. S. Co. and Mr. Brenne- 
man then assured him that an or- 
ganizer would be gent in that territory 
immediately. ‘ 

John Smith, one of the Youngstown 
dealers who had previously stayed 
away from the Pool was communi- 
cated with by Mr. Brenneman and he 
expressed a willingness to be. taken 
into the fold. : : 

In discussing the non-members in 
the Youngstown territory it was re- 
vealed that Wm. McGill has been try- 
ing to join the Pool for some time but 
couldn’t get in touch with the proper 
parties. He will be taken care of im- 
mediately. The Hazel Dairy was non- 
committal on the Pool proposition 
while the Struthers Sanitary was out- 
spoken against it, intimating that the 
Pool was a discrimination against the 
small dealer in favor of the larger. 
All the dealers present immediately 
took up the issue with the representa- 
tive of the Struthers Sanitary Dairy, 
who apparently does not understand 
the manner in which the Pool is oper- 
ated. : : 

The dealers represented at this 
meeting were the Youngstown Sani- 
tary Milk Co., Crescent Dairy, W. R. 
Ruhlman & Son, Ohio Pure Milk Co., 
Henry Dieter and Sons, all of Youngs- 
town, and C. C. Persing, Girard; W. 
L. McGill, Poland; Struthers Sanitary, 
Struthers. 


Seven 


Se ne eg 


ld a Perfect Silo 
From Materials 
You Buy 


| 


It’s what you get—not what you pay that counts in silo buying. 
Before you invest a penny in a silo be sure you investigate the 


TECKTONIUS 


“Best Silo on Earth” 


METHOD 


of Silo Building. 


No other silo offers you the exclusive air-tight TECKTONIUS 
door that locks at all four corners. No other silo gives you the 
wonderful advantages of the TECKTONIUS automatic ad- 
justing hoop fasteners and TECKTONIUS super cable and 
base stave anchorage system that keep silo tight and rigid. 


Buy your-stave stock here at a fair price. Follow the simple 
TECKTONIUS working plans and get a rigid, air-tight silo 
that will last for years. Backed by a 5-year guarantee, 


The Western Reserve Lumber Co. 
LUMBER DEALERS 


MILL AND YARDS: 
Niles, O. Girard, O. 


Warren, O. Newton Falls, O. 
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CONTENTED 
COWS 
GIVE 


THE HIGH PRICE OF CONTENTMENT 


Nothing costs more in this world than contentment, because we 
have to pay for it in the most precious coin. We have to pay for it in 
self-denial, self-discipline, will power and system. A SAVINGS AC- 
COUNT is the greatest help toward making the price of contentment 
easy to pay. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS & TRUST Co. 
. WHEELING, W. VA. 
Largest Bank in State 


HOME FOR SAVINGS 
Banking By Mail Booklet Sent on Request 


Solid as it Looks 


Youngstown & Suburban Railway Company 
PASSENGER—FREIGHT—ELECTRIC PACKAGE 
—REA®HES— 
~ North Lima, Columbiana, Leetonia 
—CONNE6TIONS FOR— 


| Salem, Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East PAN 


‘Wheeling Market 
~~ Outlook Better 


HH} series of conference between 
producers and buyers in the 
Wheeling, W. Va., . market which 
started last January were culminated 
with a meeting at Wheeling, Aug. 22, 
when it was decided to-allow the D. 
CG. S. Co. board to comsider the latest 
proposition made by the dealers. 

At the last meeting,’ some of the 
dealers proposed entering into a 
50-50 agreement with producers, al- 
lowing the farmers 50 per cent of the 
retail price of milk. This could not 
be agreed upon and ‘The United Dairy 
came forth with a new proposal. 

Until Jan. 1, 1924, prices will be on 
the same basis as in the past, being 
regulated by those set at the Pitts- 
burgh conference. The new proposal 
is that after Jan. 1, 1924, a flat rate 
of $3.48 per cwt. be paid for 3.5 per 
cent butterfat test milk with 5 cents 
per point variation up or down, for 
Class I milk. The Class II price is to 
be the same as paid at Pittsburgh 
country plants, the same to be pooled 
in the Wheeling pool and agreed to 
by all dealers present with the united 
effort to get the participation of all 
dealers on the Wheeling market who 
are not present. 

The producers, after due consider- 
ation of the matter, decided to allow 
Mr. Brenneman to take it up with the 
D. C. §. Co. directors and to report 
back at any early date. 

The producers’ committee consisted 
ort. La Mercer, EH). J. Stout, Jo. A. 
Griffin, David Sampson, H, W. Cream- 
er, J. H. Orr, Jay Patton and Geo. 
Billick. The dealers present were 
United Dairy Co., Cloverdale Dairy 
Co. and Ohio Valley Dairy Co. 


GET READY FOR THAT NATIONAL 
DAIRY SHOW SPECIAL 


Plans for running the special train 
to the National Dairy Show at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Oct. 5-13 from Pittsburgh 
for members of the D. C. S. Co. and 
their friends are pretty well under 
way. 

The intent of those in charge of the 
special is to arrange a trip so that 


those who go can pena at least two 
days at the Big Show. It is estimat- 
ed that the total cost for the entire 
trip, including the use of Pullmans, 
and for hotel accommodations while 


-at Syracuse will not run over $30.00. 


The round trip railroad fare from 
Pittsburgh to Syracuse without Pull- 


man car service is ordinarily $29.14. 


This year’s National Dairy Show, it 
is claimed, will be the biggest and 
best of all in the history of the Na- 
tional Dairy Exposition. Of particu- 
lar interest to those in the local ter- 
ritory will be the displays intended 
to interest the producer rather than 
the consumer and distributor of dairy 
products. 

The Kings and Queens of the pedi- 
greed dairy cattle realm will be on 
display competing for the national 
prizes. There will be cattle from 
California in ¢he west, Texas of the 
south and Canada on the north vieing 
with each other for the major war- 
rant. 

More information concerning this 
special will be given at a later date. 
Meanwhile all those interested are 
urged to get in touch with the D. C. 
S. Co. office at their earliest conven- 
ience. 


ELEVEN MORE MILK 
DEALERS JOIN COUNCIL 


Applications for membership of 77 
milk ‘dealers in the Pittsburgh area 
were passed on by, directors of the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council at 
their regular meeting, held Aug. 3, at 
the Congress of Clubs. 

The secretary’s' and treasurer’s re- 
ports as well as those of the various 
workers were read and approved by 
the board. E. S. Bayard, editor the 
National Stockman & Farmer; Dr. 
H. T. Price, local pediatric specialist 
and Laura P. Holland, director of the 
Girl Scouts, were elected honorary 
directors of the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council. i 

The next meeting of the Board will 
be Oct. 26. 


PARIS TOWNSHIP LOCAL 
HOLD REAL MEET 


One hundred and fifty members and 
friends of the: Paris Twp. Local of the 


ISTRIBUTION is the process of transferring merchandise 
from the man who has it and can’t use it to the man 
who does not have it and needs it. 


In the dairy business this problem is unusually complicated for . 
it deals with a perishable product which must be handled very 


fast to avoid waste. 


It is a source of pride to us—and we think it should be no less 
-gratifying-to our producer friends who by their co-operation 
help to make such a condition possible—that Milk reaches the 
consumer on a straighter line and with less waste than any 


other farm product. 


Rieck -McJunkin Dairy Company 


‘Pittsburgh ip ccepack New Castle 


Butler Charleroi 


i 
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D. res ‘s. Co. rallied ana at the neh 
nual banquet, Thursday, Ria uly 19, ath 


Robertsville, O. 

V. W. Sheatsley, chairman of ae 
program committee, had arranged a 
mighty interesting entertainment, 
consisting of musical selections, 
readings and a talk by P. S. Brenne- 
man, president of the D. C. S. Co. 

After listening to Mr. Brenneman, 
the members of the Paris Twp. Local 
went home fully satisfied that the 
pooling system of handling milk as 
operated by the D. C. S. Co. was a 
good one and they were absolutely 
sold on the proposition. ee 

If the enthusiasm exhibited by 
those in attendance at this banquet is 
any criterion then the D. C. S. Co. can 
be assured that the Paris Twp. Local 
is solidly lined up back of the organ- 
ization. 


BIG PENNA. CHICKEN 


SHOW IN OCTOBER 


Farmers of Pennsylvania are _ to 


\ 


- State College. 
staged in the stock judging pavilion ra 


supervision of the poultry departmen 


according to the announcement of th 
poultry department of Pennsylva a 
The big event is to be 


on October 18, 19 and 20, under the 


and the Penn State Poultry Club, a 
student organization. ; 

The entry fee will be 25 cents for 
each single entry and one dollar for. 
pen entries. The entire entry fees for 
each class will be. divided as prize 
money, 50 per cenit going to first 
prize, 30 per cent to second, and 20° 
per cent to third place. The first five 
birds will also receive. ribbons and 
many special prizes are being donated 
by men interested in the poultry in- 
dustry. . 

Professor R. EH. Jones, extension 
poultryman at the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College and a man of nation- 
al repute, will judge the exhibits. 


WHILE IN FARRELL, VISIT 

FARRELL FURNITURE & SUPPLY co. 
726-728 Broadway , 

“COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS” 


. Furniture, Rugs, Wall Paper, Phonographs, Dishes, House Furnishings 
—Farm Safes— 
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Shock 


Retial merchants have been graphically de- 
scribed as the shock troops of commerce. They — 


and depressions. 
Because of their important position in wot i 


advice of strong and experienced banks. 


Dollar Savings & Trust 60. 
Fist National bak 
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are the first to meet the onslaughts of booms $ 


x 


merce, retail merchants need the assistance and 


ES 
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Cortland ee 
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“in Pittsburgh dairy district. 


ry man oho milks cows for a liv- 
Evy knows that. Yield is one of the 
best reasons for Holsteins. 


Yield To You Will Mean: 


Dependable Cash Income ~- Profits 
Bank Account - Independence 


Better Things for the Family 
Holsteins hold all world’s records and 
average highest over all breeds for both 
butterfat and milk yield. 

Let Us Tell You the Story 
of the Holstein Cow. 
EXTENSION SERVICE, 

The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 

“ss 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIL 


[HOLSTEINS 


eee Oe 


Many Farmers Are Taking Advantage 


of the low prices at which purebreds are sell- 
ing and putting in foundations for registered 
herds. We haye several high-class cows and 
heifers to offer of the famous ONA strain. 
Write us your wants. » 


T. A. DENMAN 
Fue: Ohio 


| 

HOLS 
eee pee all 
We have some dandy young 
bulls from tested dams and 
good sires. 

They are priced within reach of 
any farmer. Write or visit us. 


TEINS 


en Re SSD 


C. E. BOWMAN & SON 
Berlin Center, Ohio 


Home of Ohio’s Champion Milk 
Producer, Century Queen 
Korndyke 


WANTED—Man to run dairy farm 
Terms 


to suit. On Harmony Route and B. 


4 & O. Best farm in section. Mrs. D. A. 
_ Wright, Fombell, Pa., R. F. D. 1. 
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Teno 


is the time you will need some cash to meet an 


emergency. 


for tomorrow. 


-$6,500,000.00 


With a savings account in The Buckeye Savings & 
Loan Company of Bellaire, Ohio, you are ready 


Your money is available at all times and you receive 
a good rate of interest. 


All withdrawals during the past thirty-three years 
have been paid on demand. 


: 
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- ~DAIRYMEN 


Some Milk Well 


HE world’s champion milk pro- 

ducing cow, Segis  Pietertje 
Prospect, has completed another 
yearly semi-official test period with a 
record of 35,550.4 pounds milk con- 
taining 1,132.2 pounds butterfat, 
equivalent to 1,416.5 pounds butter, 
according to an official \announcement 
just received from the Advanced 
Registry department of the national 
Holstein association. With her pre- 
vious world’s record of 37,381.4 
pounds milk and 1,158.95 pounds but- 
terfat, she now holds the two highest 
records for milk production and is 
the only cow with two records each 
over 35,000 pounds milk and _ 1,000 
pounds butterfat in one year. 

“Prospect” is now 10 years of age, 
weighs around 1,650 pounds and is 
owned by the Carnation Stock Farms, 
Seattle, Washington. She combines 
good Holstein type with milk produc- 
tion and has proved her ability to 
transmit both these qualities to her 
offspring. ¢ 

Farm grown feeds made up the 
bulk of her ration during her recent 
test. The grain mixture consisted of 
six parts ground oats, four parts 
bran, two parts cornmeal, five parts 
hominy feed, one part cottonseed 
meal, one part soy bean meal, four 
parts of oil meal and one part of 
ground flaxseed. With each _ 100 
pounds of this mixture one pound of 
charcoal was supplied. One pound of 
this grain mixture was fed for each 
4% pounds milk produced. In addition, 
she received daily an average of 40 
pounds beets throughout the year, six 
pounds beet pulp, 14 pounds molasses 
and 30 pounds alfalfa hay. Salt was 
always accessible. 
Jensen Adjustable Chain Halter 
For unruly pulls, vicious stal- Holds ¢ 
lions: Presses on tender partsot "Em 
Mime mdeces (eeltananienl ee 
gives up. World's safest bull 
tecting humaniite, Price $4 60 


shipped prepaid where no dealer. 
Ad runs once a month only. 


P. W. JENSEN & SON, 
Princeton. Dept. DP. Minnesota 
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'§ PRICE REPORTER 


THEYRE SATISFIED NOW 


At the request of the Shenango 
Valley Local, E. A. White, manager of 
the Pool Accounting Department, at- 
tended a meeting at Farrell, Pa., .on 


Tuesday evening, August 14. Some 
dissatisfaction arose concerning 
prices being paid for milk in the 


Shenango Valley market and an ex- 
planation was asked. 


In his remarks, Mr. White told of 


the efforts to improve the marketing’ 
‘conditions in the Sharon, Farrell and 


Sharpsville markets. Up to this time 
the only dealers who have made any 
effort to cooperate with the organiza- 
tion have been J. D. Bigging & Sons 
and Reeher Bros. Arrangements 
were made by the D. C. S. Co. with 
these dealers which provides a steady 
market for producers every day in the 
year and no producer need to fear a 
financial loss by failure of these 
dealers to pay their bills. 


The price during this year. carried 
by this market was a considerable 
improvement over the price received 
last year and generally speaking, the 
retail milk prices have been more 
uniform. After a general discussion, 
it was agreed that the organization 
has been a distinct benefit during the 
past year and in consideration of the 
efforts being made, it was considered 
only fair that cooperation of produc- 
ers should be more general in an -ef- 
fort to induce all dealers to buy milk 
through the D. C. S. Co. 

Efforts will be made to transfer 
shippers, who are members of the or- 
ganization, from non-cooperating 
dealers and it is believed that most 
of the dealers buying milk will deal 
with the organization rather than to 
depend upon an independent milk 
supply. ‘ 

THIS EXPLAINS WHY CLASS II IS 
LOW : 


Under date of August 9, the office 
was in receipt of a letter from the 
Scioto Valley Cooperative Milk .Pro- 
ducers’ Association of Newark, Ohio, 
in which they asked for information 
which might help solve some of their 
organization problems regarding a 
pooling proposition. 

In this letter, E. C. Dickinson, sec- 
retary of the association, states they 
have a peculiar condition in that a 
large part of the milk produced in 
their territory is marketed in Pitts- 
burgh, Wheeling and Cleveland. He 
informs us that this is uninspected 
milk and cannot be sold as. whole 
milk on the Columbus market. 

This letter ig only published in or- 
der to bring before our members the 
fact that competition in the cream 
market is far more extensive than in 
the fluid milk market and accounts 
for the lesser price we are able to 
get for Class I milk from local deal- 
ers. When cities.and municipalities 
carry their inspections and milk reg- 
ulations to cover cream and dairy 
products, then it will be possible to 
sell milk on a one-price plan with 
fairly satisfactory results. 


Isabel Grimes, head of the dra- 
matic department of ‘the Pittsburgh 
Dairy Council, has been granted an 
indefinite leave of absence, for work 
in France with the American Com- 
mittee for the relief of devastated 
France. She expects to be absent 
about three months. ~ 
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Ohio Livestock ang Hi 
“The White Plague” ” 


By Dr. F. A. Zimmer 
Ohio State Veterinarian 
(This, the first of a series by Dr. 
Zimmer, tells what Ohio is doing 
about tuberculosis in its heards.) 


WELVE Ohio counties have start- 
T ed to do what every county in 
Ohio will have to do some time. 
These 12 counties have decided that 
sumply to wipe animal tuberculosis 
from their better herds ig not enough, 
and they have set out on an area 
basis to discover by test and to elim- 
inate by butchery “the white plague” 
from their barns and pastures. 

So great an interest has been 
aroused by the little that has been 
given out on this’ effort that I am 
glad to meet the request for this se- 
ries on the what, why, how, and 
when of it all, not only to give cor- 
rect information to those interested, 
but to correct false impressions that 
have got abroad. Let me start with 
three negative statemens: - 

1. Individual farmers can not 
come in under provisions of the_ 
“area eradication plan.” They can, 
however, test and accredit their herds 
under the “accredited herd” plan. The 
area plan is an outgrowth of the ac-— 
credited herd plan. Three-fourths of 
the farmers in a township must sign 
before the government tester is sent 
in, and some county organization, 
such~as the farm bureau, must give 
assurance that when testing is fin- 
ished in that one township, other 
townships will be signed and ready 
for work. 

2. While no fee is charged by the 
government veterinarian, the farmer 
must pay traveling expenses, and for 
ear-tags, disinfectants and other such 
incidental expenses of the test. Ohio, 
unlike other states, has at present no 
laws allowing county commissioners 
to make appropriations to cover these 
charges in a county clean-up. 

3. While the area work may be 
expanded somewhat “beyond the 12 
counties now signed, it can not be 
started at present in many other 
counties. There is at present only 
$600,000, half state and half federal 
money, available for indemnities, to 
be paid to owners in compensation 
for cattle that react and have to be 
slaughtered. The 20 official veterin-— 
arians, 12 of them state men and eight 
gederal men, have about all they can 
handle at present. 

While counties wishing to take up 
the area plan ought, therefore, to 
federal men, have about all they can 
it cannot be assured that they will be 
entered by testers at once. Twenty 
counties are already on the waiting 
list, and funds are limited for so large 
an effort. The counties which have 
so far started area eradication are: 
Belmont, Tuscarawas, Wayne, Medina, 
Columbiana, Cuyahoga, Erie, Huron, 
Lucas, Fulton, Henry, and Allen. 

In the next article I will tell why 
these counties are determined to 
clean up bovine T B, and why all 
Ohio must, in my opinion, do the 
same thing, sooner or later. f 


~ 


E. M. Bailey, John A. Bell, Jr., and 
EH. R. Quackenbush are the Pitts- 
burghers appointed as delegates from 
Pennsylvania to the World’s Dairy 
Congress by Governor Pinchot. 
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‘overdone, 


by education or 


mers, Merchants 
Frolic at Beaver 


LL Beaver county, Pa., celebrated 
the third anniversary there of a 
‘petter ufiderstanding between  far- 
mer, merchant, professional man, 
miner and millworker. 


‘The celebration, was an old-fashioned 
picnic, sponsored by the Beaver Falls 
Chamber of Commerce and the Beaver 
County Farmers’ Advisory ~ Council 
and was held in a white oak grove 
near Darlington. 

A terrific wind and rainstorm the 
leveled tents in the 
grove and blew down trees and in 
other ways interfered with the picnic 
arrangements, but by noon the 
damage had been repaired and hun- 
dreds of automobiles bringing thous- 
ands of families soon filled a large 
field set aside as a parking place. 

Family basket dinners were spread 
beneath and a 10-acre meadow ad- 
joining the grove became for the af- 
ternoon an athletic field, which with 
a sports program was one of the main 
attractions of the day. Inter-town- 
horse shoe 
pitching contests drew an enthusiastic 
crowd of competitors. 


The Beaver Falls Moose band fur- 
nished music and the women’s auxili- 
aries of the war veterans organiza- 
tions nad charge of refreshment 
stands. The Beaver County Tubercu- 
losis League had a health exhibit in 
charge of Cho Cho, a celebrated clown 
that was the central attraction for 
children. 


Chairmen of the committees in 
charge of the picnic were: A. F. Ar- 
mold, C. B. Metheney, R. L. Black- 
wood, C. W. Wagner, EH. L. Freeland, 
Dr. J. L. Louthan, Steven Moltrup 
and Edward Dershimer. 

Winners in the races and contests 
were: 

50-yard dash for boys 6 to 12—Wil- 
jJiam King. 

50-yard dash for 
Sarah Smith. 

50-yard dash for boys 12 to 16— 
David Black. 


girls 12 to 16— 


contest — Gustave 


Cracker-eating 
Pietz. 

Beg and spoon race — Richard 
Douthet. 

Cracker-eating contest for girls— 
Martha Beck. 

Sack race—Donald McCarter. 

Wheelbarrow race—N. Howarth 


and G. Reed. 

Balloon race—A. Steffey. 

Ball throwing contest for women— 
Martha Davis. 


The following is taken from the 


monthly bulletin issued by the Iowa - 


Creamery Secretaries’ and Managers’ 
Association on August 13: 

“We have heard in the last year, a 
good many men express” themselves 
that this dairying business would be 
and the market conditions 
would be similar to those of wheat 
and hogs at the present time, but 
have you realized that if we could, 
advertising, induce 
each person in the United States to 
consume one pound of butter per year 
more than they are now consuming, 
it would mean approximately 120,000,- 
000 pounds per year more than they 
are now talking? This would require 
600,000 cows, with an annual produc- 
tion of 200 pounds each. Also if we 
could by education or advertising, in- 
duce each person of this country to 


Milk Producers’ 


- Shoulders. 


consume one-half pint of milk more 
per day than they are now consum- 
ing, it would require over 2,000,000,- 
000 pounds more milk per year to 
supply this extra demand. Last year 
there were produced in this country 
for all purposes, about 100,000,000,000 


pounds of milk, so that just for an in-- 


creased consumption of one-half pint 
per day, it would require all the 
milk from 500,000 cows with a yearly 
production of 4,000 pounds eath- It 
seems to us that the possibilities of 
over production of dairy products are 
very remote if we keep on with our 
educational work in promoting in- 
creased consumption.” 


Three thousand persons enjoyed 
the third annual combined Stark 
County Farm Bureau, Pomona 
Grange, Horticultural Society and 
association at Can- 
ton, O., Aug. 18. Joseph Fichter, Ham- 


ilton, was the principal speaker. 


A DOG TALE 


“Weigh me, weigh my dog!” 

This was the ultimatum delivered 
to Lillian Conwell, one of the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council workers, 
when she was weighing a group of 
youngsters at Kennywood Park. 


The deliverer of this ultimatum was 
none other than a little girl who was 
being followed by a faithful body- 
guard, none other than a mongrel 
pup that barked out its approval of 
the demands of his mistress. 


/Miss Conwell, who is of the accom- 
modating sort, weigh the dog and in 
doing so established a precedent 
which was interesting but not very 
pleasing to her. 


Youngsters came running at her 
by the dozens demanding that their 
dogs be weighed too, until she put up 
the S. O. S. sign stating that no dogs 
were allowed. 


THIS WILL HELP 


The mechanical cow was. displayed 
for two weeks in connection with the 
summer demonstration school for 
teachers, conducted by the University 
of Pittsburgh. Health object lessons 
and lectures were given by represent- 
atives of the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council. 

The results of the council’s activi- 
ties in this respect-is now being re- 
flected by the increasing demand for 
material and information by the 
teachers. 


John Wise, director of the D. C. §. 
Co., from Harmony, was absent from 
the last board meeting. He blamed 
his brother Paul. Paul and Mary 
Kristopher, also of Harmony were 
married on Aug. 22, and this threw 
an unusual amount of work on John’s 
John advises that his 
brother has built a new bungalow for 
the new bride and that the elder Mr. 
and Mrs. Wise are moving to town, 
leaving John in charge of the old 
homestead. He refuses to disclose 
any of his plans—but that’s a ~big 
house for a man to live in alone. 


Toronto’s Marigold Pride, on Ohio 
Jersey, has the gold and silver medal 
of the American Jersey Cattle Club, 
having given 13,790 pounds of milk 


and 731 pounds of butterfat in her 
fourth year. - 


‘DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Farmers’s Buying _ 
_ Power Increases 


Db 4. the collapse of whéat 
prices which worked injury to 
225,000 farmers who raise wheat 
alone, American farming finds itself 
slightly better off, as a whole, in the 
second half of 1923. 

Figuring the buying power of the 
farmer’s products on the basis of 
what it was the year before the war, 
the wheat: loss has put the general 
average down one per cent below 
that of last year. But at present this 
average is two per cent higher than 
during the first six months of 1923. 
The figures compiled by expert statis- 
ticians give 72 per cent a year ago, 
69 per cent for the first half of the 
year and 71 per cent now. 

Where Farmer Stands 

If 1913 figures furnish a correct 
equation of the proper value of farm 
products in relation to products of 
other industries, the farmer may still 
be considered to be in a comparative- 
ly bad way, but except in the unfor- 
tunate case of wheat, statistics from 
various sources indicate a substan- 
tial rise in the farmer’s income for 
this year. Wheat is generally esti- 
mated to run about 8 per cent of. the 
national. agricultural output in value. 

Of 24 standard agricultural com- 
modities, 17° are bringing prices 
above those of a year ago, five are 
lower, and two remain unchanged. 
Seventeen are higher than a month 
ago and seven lower. 

Compared with last -year’s prices, 
cattle, hogs and lambs are higher, 
wool ahout the same, dairy products 
and poultry stronger, corn 25 cents 
higher, wheat lower, cotton three 
cents higher, while potatoes have 
taken a big jump. 

Corn as Livestock 

To shed light on claims from some 
optimistic sources that the big rise in 
corn prices more than compensates 
for wheat losses, it should be ob- 
served that about the same large pro- 
portion of corn continues to be fed to 


Support those merchants, who actively support Belmont County dairy] 
farmers in efforts to build up and maintain a profitable industry. 
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Sef pees 


Eddy Restaurant 


116 West Main Street 
BARNESVILLE, OHIO 


New and Up-to-Date 


Smith Lumber Co. 


Main Office and Yard No. 1, 
Barnesville, O. - 


Yard No. 2, Belmont, O. 


Everything for Building 


See Our Trucks Everywhere 


Best: Service Fair Prices 
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- ifig power computation is based, show 


168 Main St. 
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and brings livestock prices, 2 
Figures on the income from somé 

of thése products, on which the bu 


that in 1922 the farmer received for 
wheat $725,000,000; cattle $1,000,000,- 
000; hogs $900,000,000; dairy products, 
$1,150,000,000; . cotton, $1, 270, 000,000: 
Corn sales run from 35 to 45 pér- 3 
cent as much as wheat. Oats, barley : 
and rye bring slightly less than corn. 
The wheat market collapse has coal 
especially hard on Kansag and North © 
Dakota, which produce more than 25 — 
per cent of the crop.. Wheat sales 
comprise from one-fourth to one-— 
third of all farm sales in Kansas, and 
from 20 to 50 per cent in North Da- 
kota. — oe e 
Carry-Over Makes Trouble 
Latest available. forecasts show 
that the wheat crop this year will run 
about 8 per cent behind last yéar, but 
a 200,000,000-bushel carry-over from 
1922 is what has caused all the trou- 
ble. The corn crop is about the 
same, Potatoes are off about 16 per 
cent, cotton 17 per cent. ee 
Following is a table of price 


changes in some of the standard com- 
modities: 


YR 


August Last : s 

21, 1923: -Month ~~ 1922.7 
Je Keys) rae $8152 = $27.20 $ 8.00 
Steers 10°75 9.65 9.50 
Lambs 13.00 13.25. © 12.00 
Sheep coo O bio ae oe 6.75 
Wool ...... 54 56 55 
Butter. .... 44 1395 340 
Cheese 22375- 62175 HQ 
Hggs> ...... .2575 28 +2275 
Poultry 23 202) 1225 
Wheat 1.04 1.00 1.035. 
COVN ts.akee2 90 89 6225 — 
Osteen. .405 4325 Oe 2m 
Ry@ os kec .66 O00 eo 2695 34 
Barley .... .62 .66 545 
ay eace 28.00 23.50 122,50. = 
Bex easy Sauer y 2.725 2.225 
Cotton LOND, .2465 225 
Beans .... 5.60 ~ 5.20 se 82D Se 
Potatoes 2.35 Pela) 1.50 
Onions .. 2.35 8.05 2.35 
Apples ... 1.35 ee -85 
Hides 1475 16 ; 120) a 
Sugar |.. 0755 087 OTA 


Of the 23,000 Ohio youngsters in 
junior demonstration clubs, only 
about 100 are in corn clubs this year. 
Five years ago, corn clubs were about 
all there was to the work. 


Distributor Prest-O-Lite Hverything 
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Batteries Repaired, Recharged, 
Rebuilt—Any a 
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Dry Goods 
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Ready-to-Wear 

Girls’ “Ready-to- Wear 
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service to the people of — 

Barnesville and community 
Men's Olothing 
Boys’ Olothing 
Men’s and Boys’ 
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ur executive secretary of the 
sburgh District Dairy Council, 
ast R. Quackenbush, is about to 
ark- on the seas of matrimony. 
ess is the date and Vivien B. 
lof Pittsburgh is the lady. She 

en field secretary of Girl Scouts 
Biceheny county. 


L. Watson, Andover, won enough 

a with his prize Holstein herd 

he Jefferson, (O) fair this year to 

a good-sized blanket. His 

‘romped home with eight first, 

e seconds and both grand cham- 
ships. Not so bad. 


el bers of the Columbiana County 
tona Grange, in their regular 
ting August 18, went on record 
pposed to the old age pension bill. 
high lights on the program this 
ling were S. N. Blaricom, Van J. 
ris of the local Grange and Judge 
ge Riddle of the Lisbon Grange. 
umber of visitors from neighbor- 
Granges also took part in the 
sam. 


ed 


eports reaching County Agent J. 
Tedge indicate that in Mahoning 
ity, Trumbull and Fulhio wheats 
| g up to their reputation of 
Emer yielders. 
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| Dout 200 animals were entered at 
first cattle show of the Sharps- 
Orangeville Cow Testing asso- 
ion at Sharon, Pa. Most were 
sbreds, only a few being grade 
le. They were divided among the 
} dairy breeds of Holsteins, Guern- 
i, Jerseys and Ayrshires. The com- 
tion was keen except in the Ayr- 
le class. W. D. Chamberlin of 
irpsville exhibited 11 head pure- 
. The show represents the _ini- 
ive and push of the cattle men of 
|tern Mercer county. 


| has been rumored around that 
5, Detwiller, the chief field work- 
the sanitary division of the 
y council is about to make his 
‘rimonial leap also. He is sched- 
| to take the vows with a fair 
( from Mt. Union, identity un- 
wn, to date. 
re Tecently destroyed one of the 
ips barns in Trumbull county at 
{ Garghill farm, near Newton 


fi formerly known as the 
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A. Strainer Funnel. B. Ster- 


) Screen ring for clamping cotton 
: = dto bottom of funnel. 
clamp. 


We are co-operating with the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council in their contest 
among the members of the Dairymen’s 
Co-operative Sales Company. We realize 


moved. Use one and be sure of a certi- 
ficate for clean milk. 


Rglater time’ Purity Stamping Co. 
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_DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER Eleven 
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the International Association of Dairy day and Saturday, September 28 and 
and Milk Inspectors will be held at 29, and Monday, October 1. 
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FARMS! FARMS! FARMS! - 


We have good farms, both small and large, in four different counties in Ohio, and some 
fine places in Crawford and Mercer Counties, Pa. Our prices are very reasonable and 
can give easy terms if desired. See our choice selection before buying. TAYLOR & 
BURKHOLDER, 412 Home Savings & Loan Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. 
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7 Gets $3.68 for $1 


N the York County (Pa.) Cow Testing Association, for 
March, four of the ten highest cows—standing in 
first, second, third and eighth places — were owned by 


John S. Murphy. 


For the months of February and April, Mr. Murphy’s entire 
herd led all herds in the association in average fat production. 


The four high cows, with records of 89, 87, 80, and 65 lbs. 
fat, were fed Unicorn Dairy Ration, 
costing $2.60 and corn-meal, costing 
$1.80. The 80-to-20 lbs. mixture cost 
$2.44 per 100. 


Finnical farm, about one mile 
south of town. The barn contained 
nothing but an automobile which was 
removed without being damaged. A 
granary nearby was saved by firemen. 


1) 1 4 
hail sean 


Total feed bill for four cows for 31 
days was $60.51. Proceeds from 8,746 
Ibs. of milk, at $2.55, were $223.02. 


This is a return of $3.68 for $1.00. 


The high net profit per cow and 
high return per dollar invested in 
feed is not an unusual showing for 


24% FA ; 
CARIHYORATES. Sih fone 10% Unicorn. 


CHAPIN & CO, 


Thousands of Unicorn-fed cows 
HAMMOND, NDS 


from Wisconsin to Maine are show- 
ing just such profitable returns. 


Ask your feed dealer for Unicorn. If he has none—write 
‘us for name of nearest dealer who carries it. 


More Profit Per Day—For More Days 
CHAPIN & COMPANY 


327 South La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 


Patronize our advertisers 


FRIENDLINESS 


Never has friendliness played such an important part in 
business as it does today. 

Friendliness combined with Conservatism and Safety, 
dominates this. institution. 

Do business here where your business will be appreciated. 

We Pay Six Per Cent on Time Deposits and Five Per 
Cent on Savings Accounts. 


The Community Building & Loan Co. 


‘Where Savings are Safe and Insured’’ 
151% South Park Avenue WARREN, OHIO 


you are using the greatest care in 
ucing clean milk. The use of a 
Clark” Purity Milk Strainer insures 
that the inevitable sediment is re-. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The twelfth annual convention of Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C., Frc 
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According to an investigation by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois on 66 dairy: farms, it was 
found that,133.9 hours per year were required 
to milk a cow by hand. A De Laval Milker 
will cut this time in two and save at least 62 
hours per cow per year over hand milking, and 
at 15 cents per hour a saving of $9.30 per cow 
per year will be effected, which is equal to 6% 
of $155.00 for just one cow, or $1550.00 for ten 
cows, ete. 

This is a very conservative way of figur- 
ing the value of the time-saving feature of a 
De Laval Milker, In actual use it may save a 
man; or if a man is still re- 
tained it may mean that 
more cows can be kept or 
that he can devote ail his 
time to other work, the own- 
er looking after the milking 


person not capable of doing 
much milking by hand, with 
the aid of a’ De Laval can 


The DeLaval 
hi Li Or ey ° 
hats ee a she ie Milker 


saves $20.30 


imple Problem in Arithmetic — 


De Laval Milker users, and especially those 
who weigh their milk and know, do say they 
get more milk, taking the herd as a whole 
over a period of a year—some as high as 20 
per cent; and 10 per cent, based on the re- 
sults obtained by many users, seems conserva- 
tive. Ten per cent of 5000 pounds of milk per 
year—about the average production per cow 
per year—is 500 pounds, which at $2.20 per 
ewt., the average price of fluid milk in the 
United States delivered at country stations 
during 1922, would be $11.00 per cow per year. 
Then add this to the value of the time saved, 
which is $9.30, and you will 
have a total gain of $20.30 
per cow per year, due to the 
use of De Laval Milker. Mul- 
tiply this by 10, 20, 30, or 
the number of cows you are 
milking by hand, and you 
get a very conservative idea 
of what a De Laval Milker 
really will make you in profit. 

_In addition, when it is con- 


take the place of a grown per COW per year sidered that cleaner milk 


man. There are many situa- 
tions impossible to foresee 
that may justify the pur- 
chase of a De Laval Milker, 
and which often do save enough in other ways 
to pay for a De Laval in a year. 
But saving time is only part of the ad- 
vantage of a De Laval Milker. Suppose a De 
Laval, because of its uniform, vigorous and. 
stimulating action, will increase production 10 
per cent. Of course the De Laval Company 
can’t guarantee such an increase, as there are 
so many uncontrollable factors, such as health, 
feed, climate, care, ete. But practically all 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


can be produced, that the 
“drudgery and dislike of 
milking are eliminated, and 
that dairying.is made more 
pleasant for owner, son or hired man, you have 
the answer why so many? people are installing 
De Laval Milkers—and especially when it is 
borne in mind that a De Laval Milker can be 
bought on such liberal terms and such long 
time that it will actually pay for itself as.it is 
being used. Full information ean be obtained 
from your De Laval Agent, or by writing us at 
any of the addresses below. 


‘THE DeLAVAL SEPARATOR COMPAN} 


SAN FRANCISCO — 


165 Broadway 29 EK. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 
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This Paper is Owned and Published by Over 10,000 Dairy Farmers Who 
are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 
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A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 


E Tending te Make the Dairy Industry profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 
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By The Editor 
hundred and eighty-one 
‘new shares of stock in the 
| Dairymen’s Cooperative 


> new Locals organized, mak- 
tal 108 and a total of $11,- 
e received by the D. C. S. 
veen the dates of July 1 and 
1923. This much was gleaned 
eport of secretary and treas- 
en at the quarterly meeting of 
ory Council at Youngstown 


ly every Local affiliated 
D. C. S, Co'was represented 
200 or more men and women 
present at the meeting this 
his is by far the most repre- 
re pieeting held by this organi- 


on: plete vote of approval was 
» officers and directors of the 
‘o., who piloted the associa- 
the past three months. This 
lenced particularly when the 
reports were read. 
sion formally opened at 10 
< with P. §. Brenneman presid- 
amediately after the -minutes of 
eeting were read and ap- 
Director John L. Wise was 
for a brief report of his 
> past quarter 
Slackers Are Scored, 
ed those producers who were 
ed back of the D. C. S. Co, 
d no words in condemning 
mbers who were disloyal to 
ighbors, as well as themselves 
nding by their association. 
producess who did not give us 
t cooperation gave us a lot 
.” declared Mr. Wise. “We 
anizing, although our asso- 
been functioning a number 


é until we can go over the 
Coat aac we have 


i _ the tery of the D, 
plained Mr. Brenneman 
is annual a, address, fol- 


ti 


ales Company have been is- 


\IRYMEN’S COOPERATIVE SALES CO. 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


{ 


ENDS YEAR IN BLAZE OF GLORY 


Advisory Council Meeting Attracts Largest Crowd Ever---Report of 


With Satisfaction---Prospects Brighter Now 


the work during the. past- twelve 
months and particularly the last three 
months. 


“There have been ‘times when I 
wondered whether it paid to go ahead 
and plug along, in face of the lack of 
co-operation that was in evidence in 
some sections, but then when I was the 
most depressed, it seemed as though a 
whole bunch of loyal members would 
turn up,.many more than the non-co- 
perators and I’d then think it was 
worth while to keep on. 

“You know, I’m going to apologize to 
some of these Local heads for what 
I’ve said before. I believe I jumped on 
them too hard for not being able to 
handle their individual members. I 
have come toethe conclusion that there 
are just a whole lot of people in some 
of these Locals that just can’t be man- 
aged. When we have people who send 
us letters like these (and he exhibited 
a group of letters), men who are 
ashamed to write themselves and have 
their wives do it, then fellow members 
I say there are some who we just can’t 
expect to handle. 

Board Is O. K. 

“It’s just a problem to me as to how 
we can handle them. They won’t come 
out to meetings, these men won’t. We 
must strengthen our forces where we 
are weakest—we must get. to these 


‘ people in some way or other. 


“Since July 1, we haven’t been able 


to go to the dealers and ask certain ~ 


things because we knew of several men 
who are not coperating with us heart 
and soul. The Board is o. k..and are 
giving you all they possibly can, ‘in 
fact they are giving you all that this 
ptgapiZation warrants, and then some 
more,’ 

At this juncture Mr. Brenneman ex- 
plained the situation on the Wheeling, 
W. Va., market in which he explained 
how certain producers had entered into 


private contracts with deabers, going” 


against the will of the D. C. S. Co. 
“These men at Wheeling disregard- 
ed their contract with your organiza- 
tion, but they- respected their individ- 
ual deal contracts,” he declared. He 
then went into detail with the Warren 
and Youngstown situations, explaining 


working ‘to 
these two 


how the directors were 
clean up the’ markets at 
points. 

“T know of instances of where pro- 
ducers who were sending milk to coun- 
try plants, deliberately violated sani- 
tary regulations just so they could get 
out of the plants and go elsewhere,” 
Mr. Brenneman continued to explain. 

“Men, we know all these things are 
true, and the buyers know it too, and 
that’s the trouble. We are now start- 
ing in a new year’s work and you men 
must assume a greater burden. If the 
salary from your Locals is not suffic- 
ient to warrant you doing more work 
for your’ association, then get it set- 
tled here, so you can do more work.” 

Going from one section to the other 
Mr. Brenneman briefly explained the 
situations as he found them. He told 
of why there was no price settlement 
in Pittsburgh during July and why 
there was a good settlement in August. 
He told of the New Gallilee situation 
and of how other markets were coming 
in our territory. 

May Cut Territory 


“We know other markets are tres- 
passing on our territory and it hurts 
us,” he stated. “However, I presume 
there will be a stretch on our western 
boundary that we will eventually have 
to let loose of, but I’m glad to do it, 
providing conditions are right where 
they are going.” : 

E. R. Quackenbush, secretary of the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, was 
the next speaker. The Dairy Council 
is now in position to offer the D. C. S. 
Co. Locals the same demonstrations 
that are given in the cities, and that 
rural schools would be taken care of 
in the order they are received. He 
also told that ‘over 200 school teachers 
were now using Dairy Council, mate- 
rial in their schools. 

“We welcome criticism as well as, ad- 
vice,” added Mr. Quackenbush, in con- 
cluding his talk, “but please if you have 
any criticism, tell it to us and not to 
someone else to be spread around and 
come to us indirectly. We want to 
know our mistakes so please come di- 
rect to us with them.” 


During the lunch hour, at which 


“handle the feed buying in 


Officers Received 


every seat in the dining-hall was filled, 
Lillian Conwell of the Dairy Council 
gave a special demonstration which 
took very well with the guests. 

Immediately after lunch, a general 
question-box session was held. Follow- 
ing which the Dealers’ Pool was dis- 
cussed by the President. 

Committee reports were the next 
order of business and they are as fol- 
lows: 

Election Tellers 


We, the undersigned tellers, ap- 
pointed at the meeting of the Advis- 
ory Council, held at Youngstown, 
Ohio, June 1, 1923, to count and tabu- 
late the votes of the stockholders for 
Directors of the D. C. S. Co. advise 
that we met at the office of the D. C. 
S. Co, Pittsburgh, Pa., on Saturday, 
June 23, 1923, at 10:00 a. m., and tabu- 
lated the yotes as sent in by the vari- 
on Locals with the following result: 

P. S. Brenneman, 1312 votes; E. 
Noble, 1089 votes; John L. Wise, 1140 
votes;.1y H. Johnson, 446 votes; W. W. 
Bullard, 1072 votes; P. H. Doyle, 651 
votes; J. B. Atkinson, 823 votes; Fred 
Thornton, 569 votes; John Kampf, 1 
svote; H. J. Redman, 1 vote; W.S, Mc- 
Gill, 12 votes. 

Signed, 
G. W.. Fuller, 
Robert B. Cox, 
T. A. Fell. 


Condensory Committee 
We, the undersigned, find present 
conditions generally satisfactory, 
therefore have no grievances to re= 
port or suggestions to make. Signed: 


R. L. Gordon, Norrisville, and L. S. 
Brown, Saegertown. Absent members 
of committee were C. F. | Sheatsley, 


Paris Twp., Jas W. Crawford, James- 
town and E. R. Love, Greene. 
Cooperative Buying 

Committee suggests that D. C. S. Co. 
localities 
where it deems it necessary and also 
to pay for same out of milk checks. 
Signed: Wm. A. Hanfeman, Austin- 
burg; Harry Shaner, Saegertown ; 
E. Clemens, N. Jackson: Clint Ladner, 
Linesville. Absent, Geo. S. Pate, Pan 
Handle. ". 

Legislative 

Your committeé, after only a brief 
consideration of applying for admis- 
sion under the new cooperative mar- 
keting law wishes to recommend post- 
ponement of this step on the part of 
the D, S. Co., until at least more 
careful study of the necessary changes 
can be made. Signed: P. H. Doyle, 
Kinsman; W. S. Crow, Andover; Elmo 


(Continued on Page Two) 
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NE would need to go a long ways 
to find a better herd of Holsteins 
than are found at Denmandale Farm, 
near Cortland, O. -T. A. Denman has 
some of the prides of Ohio in his herd, 
and he has acquired them through 
constant building up, Constructive 
breeding and constructive weeding, is 
in reality the secret of his success. 
You can see by the picture of his 
barns and silos that he has a well im- 
proved farm. Good cattle are natural- 
ly associated with such equipment. 
And in this instance the association is 
correct. Good cattle brought the good 
buildings. 
: Has Good Season 
Denman has cattle which proved 
themselves winners in the showing as 
well as in the milk pail, The present 
fair season has been one of his just 
regular years, and so far he has won a 
majority of first and championship 
ribbons wherever he has appeared and 
his most recent achievement was at the 
Painesville, O., fair. r 
Here, against one of the largest 
herds in Ohio, Denman came home 
with nine first place ribbons, seven 


DAIRYMEN’S COOPERATIVE 
COMPANY ENDS YEAR z 
IN BLAZE OF GLORY 


(Continued From Page One) 

R. Hawley, Newton. Falls. 

members, John W. Quivey, Chartiers, 
and L. L, Mercer, Wheeling. 

Advertising 

Resolved that we of the advertising 

committee commend the Dairy Coun- 

cil in its work; also in its efforts along 

the better milk campaign by the sedi- 


“ment tests and urge the councilmen 


from the different Locals to avail 
themselves of the opportunity offered 


“by the council to have them demon- ‘ 
strate their work either through their 


schools or Local meetings. Signed 
P. C. Bauman, Dorset; H. C. Beer 
Gustavus; C. E. Miller, Lage Ab- 


Absent - 


_THE MODERN DAIRY BARN 


seconds and -one fourth., Mind you, 
in the 16 classes, his animals were 
never below second with the exception 
of a junior bull calf. 


Showing against the herd which 
copped four first place honors and a 
junior female championship at the 
Ohio State Fair, Denman came second 
to them but once. He even beat their 
heifer, which was junior champion at 
the state” fair. 


One of the bright spots in Mr. Den- 
man’s herd is his senior herd sire, 
Meadow Holm Ona Champion. Here 
we have one of the truly great sires 
of the breed in this section. His 
breeding and his success in carrying 
out these inherited characteristics 
make him outstanding. : 


Sire From Good Family 


Meadow Holm isa big, rangy, but 
not coarse individual, who is remarka- 
ble for his wonderful vitality and fine 
quality. Not too much refinement but 
enough to cause any onlooker to won- 
der how he gets it. He is big enough 
and carries-out.all the dairy character- 
istics that could be asked for in any 


Trumbull County, Ohio, eae Has an Glisten Herd Whose. Record in ahi win 
for Itself---Is President of Johnston Local of D. C. Sz Co. - a 


* Ty r Rees od 


ON DENMANDALE FARM 


bull. Denman likes him very much, 
and you can’t blame him for that 
either, es 
This bull, sired by Finderne Pride 
Fayne was calved December, 1919. His 
dam is Meadow Holm Ona Clothide. 


Here are two great individuals, but 


there is even. more enviable stock in~ 
the next generation back. The sire of 
Finderne Pride Fayne is King Hen- 
gerveld Aaggie Fayne, a son of old 
King Fayne Segis, while the sire of 
Meadow Holm Ona Clot&ide is Maple — 
Crest Pontiac Hartog, a son of Pon- 
tiac Aaggie Krondyke~ 


- ‘To anyone associated with ‘Holstein 


ble. Finderne Pride Fayne is proving — 
himself one of the great sires. His ~ 


daughters are not only making good 


short time records but wonderful long 
distance records as well. He has so 
far produced four cows that have made 
1,000 pounds butter in yearly tests, 
three of which show milk production 
of over 27,000 pounds. Ten of his 


daughters have official records averag-  stickler for cooperation. 


ing 946.12 pounds butter and 23,856.7 
pounds milk. His sire was also sire of 


» : — 


sent members, Vern J. Bailey, Rock 
Creek and Evan Williams, Deerfield. 


Local Shippers 
Resolved that the D. -C.. S: Co. 
should enforce their contracts with 
producers and compel them to live up 
to their agreements. Moreover, if said 


contract now in existence is not CN ss 


forceable by law a new contract should 
be drafted. Signed: Wm. M. McMil- 
lin, Moravia; B. W. Henderson, Den- 
mark; W. W. Morrison, Béssemer; G. 
Ly Parke, Cortland, Absent, S$. S. 
Hamilton, Salina. 

Local Organization 


We, the members of the local organ- 


ization committee, offer the following 
resolution: Resolved, that we recom- 
mend the hiring of a field’or trouble 
man to assist our president in local 
organization work. Signed, C. A. 
Buck, N. ae Fred W. 


W. Thornton, : 


ning? 2 .: ~ 


Springboro; D. F. Simmons, N. She- 


saree ae A. Crabbs, Braceville. Ab- 
sent, D. Wagner, Butler Short Line. 


Salaries 
Wwe the committee on salaries, real- 
izing the faithful services rendered by 
our president and board of directors ~ 
and\ the duties devolving upon them, 
recommend the president be paid 


$4,000 and expenses per year and that 


the other members of the board of di- 


rectors be paid $8.00 per day and ex-> sent Pennsylvania i An, 


penses, Signed: J. B. Giffie, H. C.- 
Beatty, Robert B. Cox, M. > Wilson 


eto (c Fofd aipgel keel atcha ye 


All these committée eon were 


adopted and place on record. In ee 
tion to the above, a committee 

“county “agents presented ioe: oencee 
offering to cooperate with the Locals 
aif the Locals would tell fhm Where 
; they could do SO; ©! : 


- record... 


recently judging herds 


the former — champion. 
and senior: three- -year-o Id 
dam is the Bast -1400- 


Strong D. c S. Co. .W. 


On his dam’s ‘side Denman 
carries the Ona family. ] 
daughter of- Ona -Clothi de 
foundation cow of that 
heads a combination — ro See 
generations of - 1000- -pound 
a 12- -year-old she made 


rede herds in , ease alt 
that he is one of the real 
ers in the county as well. 

Denman is a leader in ] 
ity, as evidenced by the fa 
president of the Johnstc 
one of the potent fact 
that Local one of the 
sive ones in the D, C.. 


to. cooperate just so oie 
pbk for him to do so. 
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"Sik POINTERS 


—By— 
Marjorie E. Six 


Edi tor’s Note—This is the initial in- 
allment of Marjorie E. Six’s column, 
ich will be conducted in each issue, 
the women. She is an authority on 
tr subjects and invites inquiry from 

' readers. Ask her anything about 
ything ; if she can’t answer your 
ions she will find someone who 
. Address her care the Price ah 


Mis: Six is a graduate home eons 
expert from the University of 
consin. Her home is at Logansport, 
, and she is now head of the nutri- 
Mae of the Pittsburgh Dairy 
un 
a Hot Lunches 
yOW many times after the begin- 
' ming of school in. September 
€ you remarked to your neighbor 
- “Johnny has lost weight that he 
led in the summer,” or “Mary just 
at keep that healthy color in her 
sks during the school months!” 
And perhaps 
you have dis 
cussed the 
problem fur- 


your finger on 
one of the most 
vital causes of 
the lowering of 
~your children’s 
vitality—that 
cold noon lunch 
that they carry 
to school. 
Think what a 
ference Dihere is between your good, 
rm noon-day meals that they en- 
ed all summer and the cold and 
-to-grow monotonous packed 
iches 
But,” you'll say, “there seems to be 
solution to this sad state of affairs. 
re is no lunch room in the school, 
near it, where the pupils may buy 
ot lunch.” And you sigh to think 
our babies, who are just starting to 
eo fall, and your older ones, 
12 will soon be young men and wom- 
deprived of any one of the keys 
ect health. 
hot dish at school to supplement 
package lunch is a very important 
ns, workable in practically every 
nunity, no matter how small, of 
rec cting malnutrition, a condition 


\elopment of one of every three 
erican school children. And con- 
) to the general opinion, this con- 
n, in its different stages, is as com- 
Mi in the rural districts as in the cities. 
untry schools often hesitate to 
p the warm lunch service because 
adequate equipment and because 
| facher has enough to do already. 
i simple equipment will do almost 
well as more elaborate equipment, 
as far as additional responsibility 
ie teacher is concerned, the bur- 
¢ of the work can be carried by the 
. r boys and girls, 
css training 


thus getting 
sekeeping as well. 


in citizenship and 


is is up to the mothers to urge the 
— of the hot dish service, 
already a part of the 
activities, There is no limit to 
group of mothers can do if. 
tt out to cooperate in a pro- 
worthy as this. And they will 
1e teachers ready to do their 
they see that they have the 
z= of iphcir: eeettons, 


“be sold at cost. 


ther and put- 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Methods of Conducting 
The food served in any school should 
If the school lunch 
room does not have the welfare of the 


children as the first and only -consid- 
eration, it is not all that it should be. 

The ideal plan of equipping the 
kitchen would be for cooking utensils, 
a uniform set of dishes, and staple ma- 
terials to be bought from a fund set 
aside or raised for the purpose. The 
pupils might contribute the individual 
soup bowls, plate, cup, and silver for 
the year, but to carry them back and, 
forth each day is poor practice as they 
might forget them. 

The problem of furnishing supplies 
will have to be solved according to the 
conditions in each community. While 
staple materials such as cocoa, sugar, 
and seasonings can be stored at the 
schools, the perishable supplies present 
a special problem. The familieis may 
take turns furnishing the supplies for 
a day according to the number of 
their children taking lunch at the 
school. Either this method, which can 
be carried out easily if the list of sup- 
plies needed is worked out a week 
a head gf time, or the method of hay- 
ing the supplies bought by the pupils 


in charge for the week and all the 
pupils bringing money to pay for their 
share, is better than for the children 
to bring individual supplies for each 
day’s hot dish. 


Suggestions for Hot Dishes 
In planning the hot dish for each 


day, the foods that the pupils need to 
keep them well and make them grow 
should be considered. Milk is the most 
valuable food there is, and for fear 
every child is not taking at least a 
quart of milk a day, it should be used 
in the preparation of the hot dish. 


Cream of vegetable soups have many . 


variations and have the advantage of 
combining milk and vegetables in an 
appetizing way. 

For variety, creamed dishes are val- 
uable for the same reason. Many 
children who will not touch milk at 
home or who cannot be persuaded to 
try certain vegetables, will gradually 
learn to like them if they are intro- 
duced at school, where every other 
child is eating them. The fact that 
perhaps one of the most difficult things 
to accomplish is to persuade children 
to eat and like the foods which are 
best for them makes it most important 
that all foods served at school should 
be appetizing and attractive. 


Sats. Pe 


Cocoa is - easily prepared and very 
nutritious if well cooked. Unless milk 
has been used in preparing the hot 
dish, it should be served as a bever- 
age. 

A small oven for one burner of the 
stove will make baked dishes possible. 
Baked apples (served hot with milk or 
cream), baked custard, and scalloped 
dishes add interest and variety to the 
lunch, 

Baked beans, chowder, buttered veg- 
etables, tapioca pudding with raisins, 
and brown Betty are only a few of 
the many possibilities for hot dishes. 
Instead of the children bringing hard- 
boiled eggs in their boxes; how much, 
better for them are soft-cooked eggs 
prepared at school and served hot. 

In my next article I shall discuss the 
lunches carried to school by the chil- 
dren. I will give you my ideas of what 


you should not place in the youngsters’ 
lunch boxes. 

Meanwhile if any of you folks have 
any questions or suggestions concern- 
ing the hot school lunch, please send 
them in to me. 


The Wayne County Cow Testing. As- 
sociation takes an annual outing each 


year and plans are under way to make 


Syracuse the final destination for this 
year’s trip. 


In Every 100-lb. Bag of Unicorn 
There Are Exactly 115 Quarts 


FR measure for measure against any other ration, you 
will have anywhere from 15 to 20 quarts of feed left in a 
Unicorn bag—after the other bag is empty. 


A quart of Unicorn will make 


GU, 
PROTEIN 24% FA 
Ssaretht ested iy fbke 10% 


CHAPIN’ & CO. 


HAMMOND, INO 


Ask your feed dealer for Unicorn. 


dairy ration. 


The 


of average milk. 


business dairymen. 


bag. 


additional 15 to 
Unicorn that you get in a f00-lb. 
bag wili make from 45 to 50 pounds 


as much—usually more— 
milk than a quart of any other 


20 quarts of 


Figure what this milk-is worth at 
your own market price and you will 
at once understand why Unicorn is 
fed year after year by prosperous 


Unicorn lowers the cost of produc- 
tion (increases your profit) because 
there are more quarts of genuine 
milk-making feed in each 100-lb. 


If he has none, write us 


for name of nearest dealer who will supply you. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 


327 South La Salle 


Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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the promotion of co-operative marketing and in no 
ease will activities be undertaken in the general 
field of farm publications. Our members are urged 
to recognize this distinction. 
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THERE IS A REASON 


HERE is a reason for the report of the 
operations of the Dairymen’s Co-Oper- 
ative Sales Company for the last quarter 
being as satisfactory as it is. Read the re- 
ports of the secretary and treasurer and see 
for yourself how satisfactory they really are. 


That reason lies in the fact that our organi- 
zation is now, functioning on a much more 
efficient plane than ever before. It is not 
meant to insinuate that the efficiency was sub- 
normal previous to this time—but it is only 
natural that we should’ grow more efficient 
as time goes on. 


Problems are being solved in the office now 
that were perplexing heretofore. One of the 
main reasons’ for this is that a good many 
members have aroused themselves from that 
lethargic state they allowed themselves to 
slip into. 

The manner in which the advisory counsel- 
lors rallied round the officers and board at 
the Youngstown meeting was indeed compli- 
mentary to both the organization and the 
officers. "i 

The reports of committees, which were 
practically all unanimously adopted, thereby 
vindicating the officers to the last degree. 
Such support is indicative of growing strength 
on the part of the organization. 

On its record for the last quarter the D. C. 
S. Co. is entitled to just the reception and ex- 
pressions afforded it at Youngstown. 


THAT SPECIAL TRAIN 


Oar the interest ‘in the DC, -S) -Cors 
S special train to the National Dairy Ex- 
position at Syracuse, N. Y., is lagging. 
It is regrettable that this matter was not 
more fully discussed at the Advisory Council 
meeting in Youngstown. One member did at- 
tempt to bring it up, but in the rush of other 
business it was overlooked. 


Every Local of the D: C..S. Co. should 


have a representative on this special train, if 


we are to run one: The expense is not so 
great but what most Locals could stand it and 
there is at least one man in each Local who 
is worthy of being sent»to this Exposition. 

There will be special trains of farmers run 
from all sections of Pennsylvania, so why not 
let us get in too. The producers’ association 
at Philadelphia are going to run two trains 
and they are practically all filled up already. 

Are we to admit that they are more inter- 
ested in better dairying. than us? 
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We are hee on giving more details 
here because we want the interested parties to 
write in for more information. 
will bring you all the information you desire. 


But anyhow va 3 GO to the DAIRY 


SHOW. 


THE PRICE REPORTER 


HIS magazine is owned and published by 

[ the Dairyman’s Cooperative Sales Co. 

You who are members of this organiza- 

tion are its owners and you should be its 
editors. 

Not in the literal sense of the word but in 

the practical sense. You should: dictate to the 


persons in charge just what you would like to 


see in your magazine. 

You should feel at liberty to fanatic any- 
thing you wish whenever you wish. If the 
editor does not see fit to publish all or part 
of it, he will write you and give his reasons. 


You should take advantage of the service 
offered by your magazine. 

Questions should be plied at the editor 
thick and fast; he is hired to answer them. If 
there is a certain point you have in mind that 
should be taken up by this magazine drop the 
editor a line and tell him so. ~ 

Remember, you are the editors as well as 
owners. . > 
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HURRAH FOR PEGGY 
Prien KEITH, a Farquier County, Va., 


farm girl, has been crowned queen of 
the farm: children in eastern United 
States, winning from a class of 75,000. 

“Miss Columbus” has been crowned queen 
of the beauties at the annual contest at At- 
lantic City. 

Here you have the two extremes and as 
far as the writer is concerned, he would much 
rather have the honor of being the best farm 
boy in Pennsylvania, Ohio, or any other state 


than that of the most handcaime man in the 
world. 


Here you have possibly a graphic example 
of democracy on the farm. Peggy, we under- 
stand, comes from a most aristocratic family. 
Her “pedigree” can be traced to Peter Stuyve- 
sant, first governor of New York, and her 
great-great-grandfather was an aide to George 


Washington : this on her mother’s side. On _ 


her father’s side she can trace her ancestry to 
sope Marshall and a niece of Judge Kieth of 

the Virginia supreme court; her maternal 
grandsire an officer in the Federal army in 
the Civil War, and her paternal grandsire an 
officer in the Confederate army. How’s that 
for a pedigree? 

Peggy won out in spite of it all. Her blue- 
blooded stock is claimed to be of the finest 
and it was all raised and cared for by Peggy, 
who was born and raised on a 535-acre farm 
near Warrenton. 


DO IT WITH A CLUB 


A CERTAIN city- boy who was spending 


his vacation with country cousins was 

astonished to find that these country 
boys and girls were looking forward with 
eagerness to the opening of school in the fall. 
He thinks it is because they all belong to corn, 
pig and calf clubs, bread-making, poultry and 
canning clubs, and want to make reports to 


the teacher about all the things they have _ 


raised, and then get ready to show some of 


PALne things at the county fair and win prizes. 
- Here is the conclusion of a letter which the 


city boy wrote to his mother the other day: 
“T don’t want to go back to that old city 
school next year. I think it would be lots 


‘more fun to go to school here in the country 
where you have: lots of time in the ‘summer to 


Just a line | 


raise - chinese oe beionee ‘to hogs al 
clubs. I belong to a Turkey Club, j 
Mary and I,’and I just got to stay 
and “tend to the turkeys. Aunt Mary ga 
four young turkeys and she kept four 
are running a race to see which can ra 
finest before Christmas.” ; 
: Whether it is a baseball club, a corn, ca 
canning club, a pig, potato or poultry cl 
boys and girls are learning how easy it i 
things through clubs. They are learnin 
the value of organization. Is this not a 
ise that the next generation of farme 
- know how to organize for success? O 
the first activities of the new school 1 
the formation of clubs in thousands of co 
schools. The wise teacher will encour 
movement knowing it to be a means 
moting regular attendance and increas 
interest in school work. In addition to 
two of the clubs mentioned ‘every 
should have a School Improvement | 
which the boys and girls can unite. — 


WORTHWHILE HONORS 


LSEWHERE in this issue is an | 
telling of an Ohio farm woman ) 
ning a county milking contest ; 

county fair. In this contest she trim 
over 41 other contestants. - 

Now then come forth you contestan 
Marathon Dances, Bathing Beauty C 
and more tomfoolery as that. 
championship worth while—one worth ¢ 
ing and one which really is cogniz 
some effort. 

If some ofthese champion marath 

cers or professional beauty contest e 
would just devote a little more attentic 
their home proclivities, such as cooking, 
washing and other home work, perhaps 
‘era of jazz’’ in which we have often 
a to_be living would not be so ba 
a 
We’re for the champion milker 
wouldn’t trade her laurels, if we ha 
for all the dancing © championship 
beauty PRES in the entire countes 


WHY DO ‘THEY DO IT? 


OME people just won’t be satis 
they kill the goose that lays 
golden eggs. 

There are members of Hie Dairym 
operative Sales Company who are p 
~ that very thing. While producers a 
products in all sections of the United 
are bemoaning the fact that they are 
ing less for their commodities today 
year ago, members of the D. C. 8. C 
tinue to ride along on top of the heap. 
But still some of them kick and b 
“A resume of milk prices in t 

- for the month of July reveals the fa 
at the country plants in the Pittsbur 
trict the producers were paid 70 ce! 
per hundred pounds of milk 2 
July, 1922. 
Reeords show that $9, 40 wa 
paid during July this year compe 
$1.70 a year ago. 
Bring this to the attention of y 
bor if he is one of the care 09 


The Bane Reporter has atidee a nun 
‘of new writers to its staff, and wi 

time to time make other imp 
that will give its many reader 
cation that will be highly 4 in 


instructive, 


By The Editor 
IST oll the farm folk in West- 
moreland county, Pennsylvania, 
now Sam §. Hamilton, will vouch 
he writer’s statement that he is a 
ity good farmer and a mighty fine 
‘to meet up with. 
1e is one of these guod natured, 
tvative, far sighted farmers who 
cing much in shoving western 
sylvania up in the agricultural 
nding of this country. He lives on 
facre tract about eight miles out 
alina. 
bought the place five years ago 
‘it was nothing more than one of 
worn out farms that we hear so 
j about. There was nary a build- 
“or shed on the place when he first 
@ there, and none of the land was 
to farm, practically all brush land. 
eday he has a mighty fine house, a 
set of ordinary barns and sheds 
some of the most fertile land in 
community. His first move was not 
build_a barn, as many of our farm- 
e wont to do, but to erect a com- 
le house for his family. The 
hile not modern, is all in pre- 
ness for the modern conveniences 
t as soon as they are available to 
: in his neighborhood. 
_ A Comfortable Home 
ey do not have a furnace, how- 
d the house has been wired for 
ity, although they do not yet 
source of power. The house is. 
ough for the entire family, 
ng of Mr. and Mrs. Warner 
children, the rooms are big and 
with plenty of daylight stream- 
from the numerous windows in 
om. a 
east of the house, about ten 
is a laundry and washroom, one 
e pet prides of Mrs, Hamilton. 
ave, of course, a large spacious 
id now Mrs. Hamilton is plan- 


use, both for beautifying the 
s well as protecting it from the 


that direction. 
on we first moved out here there 
thing but a clump of bushes 
| berry patches on most of the 
ad,” explained Mr. Hamilton. 
first ground we broke up was a 
» berry patch which was as sour 
een apple. We limed that piece 
rate of three tons to the acre. 
mtinue to lime it one ton to the 
whenever we sow clover. 
Good Crops Now 
first year we didn’t get much 
‘the ground, just three foot of corn, 
1 it, but we built our silo and 
in for cow feed anyhow and 
‘the patch to rye. We also put 
ut 10 or 11 acres of clover from 
we took one crop and then 
under. We have been getting 
ty fine crops from that tand ever 
After clover we sowed wheat 
vested about 25 bushels to the 


bet I’m milking cows,” Hamil- 
iphasized when queried as to his 
‘proclivities. “We have 12 
milk now and more will be 


er in the year, All told, 
4 head, mostly grades. 
organization has done big 


for we dairymen. but there are 


oy aT 


D IRYMEN! Ss 


A FARMER WHO KNOWS 
“HOW TO MAKE A FARM KEEP HIM 


two “things we must do of our own ac- 
cord. Regulate the flow of milk from 
our farms to make the supply more or. 
less uniform the year, around, and 
stand back of our D. C. S. Co. There 
is entirely too. much milk being 
thrown on the market during the sum- 
mer months and not enough in winter. 
We.-are-getting closer to winter milk- 
ing right along and some time I hope 
to see things entirely regulated.” 
‘Hamilton is a leader in his com- 
munity as well as a cooperator for 
most anything that is worth while. He 


is secretary of the Salina Local of the 


Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany and was one of the most potent 
factors in getting the same organized. 
They. tried to get started back.in May, 
1922, but could only scare up nine men 
who were milking cows. Then they 
started out on a missionary campaign, 
with Wm. Glass, A. M. Bell, Frank 
McKee and Mr. Hamilton at the head 
of it. By May, 1923, they had 25 mem- 
bers, just one short of having enough 
for representation on the advisory 
council. Hamilton scraped up another 
farmer, one who wasn’t milking at all, 
and paid his membership for him, so 
the organization could get started. 
Now they have a number of new men 
that want to get lined up and they are 
going after them pretty quick. Hamil- 
ton is secretary and advisory council 
member fromthe Salina Local. 


Helped Bring Telephones 


An example of what sort of cooper- 
ator he really is can also be seen in 
his part in getting telephone service 
into his territory. He and his neigh- 
bor put.in any number of telegraph 
poles for*the telephone people to draw 
their extension on and finally they 
landed it. Now these same neighbors 
are working on an electric light pro- 
ject and Hamilton informed the writer 
that he needed but a few more names 
on his petition before the electric 
people would grant them an extension. 

When he isn’t busy on the farm or 
with his community projects Hamilton 
is a road contractor and he has put in 
a number of miles of Westmoreland’s 
best dirt and gravel roads. He built 
the road passing his place before ‘the 
county or state decided to put a pro- 
ject through that way, nad it is a dan- 
dy road, too. 

Summing it all up, itcan be said that 
Sam Hamilton is a real farmer and a 
real man. One who commands the re- 
spect of all his neighbors fos his co- 
operative spirit. 

He has six children who are regular 
farmers and farmerettes. The eldest, 
Mary Catherine, is now a student at 
Indiana Normal, this being her first 
year. It is a contented and happy 
family they are, and in the wind- 
up that is the foundation of all success- 
ful plants, be it a farmer’s or manu- 
facturer’s, . 


The same general educational sub- 
jects that are taught in the classrooms 
at the Pennsylvania State College may 
now be studied by non-college students 
in their homes. Announcements has 
been made that the new School of Ed- 
ucation at Penn State is ready to give 
fifty home study courses through its 
department of correspondence study. 
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ICE “REPORTER. Five 


ONE CENT PER DAY 
For Absolutely Clean Milk 


That’s about all it costs when you use our DR. CLARK 
PURITY MILK STRAINER. 


This best of all strainers gets every last bit of sediment 
out of milk, leaving it clean, pure, and as sweet as a 
healthy cow’s breath. We guarantee that our Dr. Clark 
Purity Milk Strainer will do all we a it will—now’ make 
us prove it RIGHT ON YOUR HERD 


Made in 10-qt. and 18-qt. sizes, inexpensive, and never. 
wears‘out. If your dealer can’t supply you, write 


PURITY STAMPING CO. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


“A” Strainer Funnel 
“BY” Sterilized cotton 
which milk MUST go. 
“C” Coarse wire screen ring for 
cleanei ay, cotton pad to bottom 
unnel, 
“pn Wire Clamp 
THAT’ 8 ALL 


Live Stock Wanted 


We purchase all kinds of fat livestock at prevailing 
market prices delivered at our plant. 


Why not try our famous brand of Wickliffe Meat 
Products? 


through 


’ 
% 
: 
4 
; 


The Youngstown Packing & Provision-Co. fo 
Telephone: Bell, Main 405; Auto., 5191 : -e 
1540 South Avenue Youngstown, Ohio ff 


GOoD PAIN’T | : 


Most folks know, these days, the value of using 
good paint. We’re proud that our Thrift Paint 
has proved its good value. There is none better : 
and none cheaper than Thrift Paint, quality con- 


sidered. It’s guaranteed. 


THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS CO. 
131 N. Park Avenue WARREN, OETo 


° THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS & PAINT CO. 


246 E. Fed St. 315 W. Fed St. YOUNGSTOWN 


The BEAVER PRINTINGCOMPANY = 


The National Printers 


PRINTERS, RULERS “Sad 

and BOOK-BINDERS 
Bell Phone 95 Packard Ave. Ee, 
GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
5 ° e ae 
The First National Bank | 
S, Sharon, Pa. 


“The Helpful Bank’’ 


ee = en 


It is our constant endeavor to assist’ and promote prosperity 
- amongst all classes of industry 


TS SS ee 


Sharon’s new free parking and curb market site adjoins our building 
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‘tion team, of Trumbull 


Six e ICE REPORTER 
on PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES  ——sw en 
Month 1904. 1905 1906 1907. 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 41913 1914 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
TB 
5 UREA Seay Eth. 1.30 | 1.40 “1,40 91.76 44.60 91.65 1.75 1.75 1.75 «1.90.88 «~~ :'1.85 92,284 3.40 8.80 , 8.80. 2.90 
. Pee Gate secu eae 180° 1.40" 4140) 90.78 2.60 21.55 1.5boe 1.75 0-65 80. 1-76 Le eA Ta 8.405 2 BSD 6 76 70 
PAWEEI nen san deuce 4,20°. 1:80) 18050 01.75° 1.85) 245 1086 1.45° | 5B? 1.70 1.66. 1.65 2174 8.40 SRO. 860 6.86 
April 900 210° LS 2B 1200 1.15 45 2 OLR 2 1.85 ab 160° 160. ee oe 290%, 800) SAD te ok 
May 85 85 3909 1100 95.1 1000 100 tb I6 95 1.25 1385 1.30 1.20 1.45 2.684 230 3.00 2.90 2.15 
June 80 80 80 ‘90 '85 95... 1,10 95 41.15 2.16 4.80 (180° 71.86 284 2.10. S409 9,061.00 
July 2 85 85 90 1.00 185) £00" 2.20" 1.06, 1.25 246 2140) y DAB e Bs. | 2360 BEBO. Be ena 
August ....... | [85 185 1900 1.109. 100%" 108 19802 B01 a 86> 1S) 1BOe 1600") 280.2 Bb 28O mee a aoe on 
Mepiomhees oie Coie ‘90 90 110° 190°) 1.10.5 190. 145 (180° 1-45 - 155 1) 160 176 BB 8.25 826 B60 200 = 
October ...... 1.08 -221,05° LEB 1i96. 1.8000 1.400! 2,55 140. 4B OS 1680's, 1.96) BB ODS MeLaKS. Bitee. BGak ea ROU eda 
November 1.15 115 125 1.75 140 160.165 155 1.65 185 1.80 1.76 2.29% 810 3.80. 3.75. 8.50~ 2.80 
December . 4.260 6140-0 1.40 75 1.50. 1.60 OTL9B 1.6 Ye 1.78." 100) Ot ee ee pee gies 00s > 4000 eo nO ae 
AROED WA ene 06° 106 1445, 2241.29 1.80. 148. LBL 1.47166 OS: 18 Ge eS Co ORE Ee T eae aa 
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- *DAIRYMEN’S PR 


Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January, 1918. 


After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. 


The following prices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments to 
producers for milk deliveries during the month of August, 1923: 


District 1 
B. F. Country F.O.B. 
Test Plant City ROC BS sk 
100 Tbs Gallon 100 Ibs 


Dis? Dist 3 


Dist:'4° “Dist 5 
OF Ba: BY OSB, 


Dist. 6 Dist. 7 
F.0.B. F.O.B. 


100 Ibs 100 Ibs 100 Ibs 100 ths 100 Ths 


3h5) $2.38 $.26 $2.68 $2.75 $2.85 $2.28 $2.68 $3.07 
3.4 2.43 2614 2.73 2.80 2.90 2.33 2.73 3:12 
3:5 2.48 27 2.78 2.85 2.95 2.38 2.78 B17, 
3.6 2.53 27 2.83 2.90 3.00 2.43 2.83 3.22 
3.7 2.58 .28 2.88 2.95 3.05 2.48 2.88 3.27 
3.8 2.63 284 2.93 3.00 3.10 we 2.93 3.32 
3.9 2.68 .29 2.98 3.05 3.15 2.58 2.98 3.37 
A 2.73 293 3.03 3.10 3.20 2.63 3.03 3.42 
4.1 2.78 .30 3.08 3.15 3.25 2.68 3.08 3.47 
42 2.83 30% S13 3.20 3.30 273 3.13 3.52 
4.3 2.88 Fou 3.18 3:29:55 3.35 2.78 3.18 3.57 
44 2.93 J1yY 3.23 3.30 3.40 2.83 3.23 3.62 
4.5 2.98 Boe, 3.28 3.35 3.45 2.88 3.28 3.67 
4.6 3.03 324% 3.33 3.40 3.50 2.93 3:33 3.72 
4.7 3.08 is! 3.38 3.45 3.55 2.98 3.38 Suna 
4.8 S13 33 3.43 3.50 3.60 3.03 3.43 3.82 
4.9 3.18 34 3.48 3.55 3.65 3.08 3.48 3.87 
5 323 344 3.53 3.60 3.70 3.13 3.53 3.92 
5.1 3.28 Se 3.98) - 3.65 3.75 3.18 3.58 3.97 
9.2 3.99 35% 3.63 3.70 3.80 3.23 3.63 4.02 
5.3 3.38 36 3.68 3.75 3.85 3.28 3.68 4.07 
5.4 3.43 36% S73 3.80 3.90 3.33 3.73 4.12 
5.5 3.48 37 3.78 3.85 3.95 3.38 3.78 4.17 


District No. 1—Pittsburgh and*suburban markets. 
District No. 2—Includes Youngstown, Warren,” Niles and Girard. 


District No. 3—Wheeling, Bellaire, 
District No. 4—Ashtabula. 


Bridgeport, Martins Ferry. 


District No. 5—Manufacturing Plants at Minerva, Saegertown, Orangeville 


and Emlenton. (Note)—Plants under 
inspection receive a differential of 10c 


Pittsburgh, Wheeling or Youngstown City 
above price quoted. 


District No. 6—Sharon, Farrel and Sharpsburg. 
District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 


Dealers listed below are operating under pooling contracts and their accounts 
as of August 9, 1923 are considered in good standing by the pool accounting 
department. This list is subject to change and parties interested are réquested to 
destroy any lists issued prior to this date. 


District No. I 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 
Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 
Harmony Creamery Co. 
Allegheny Dairy Co. 
Wm, Colteryahn. 
Charles Giger. 
Shadyside Milk Co. 
Hazel-Glenn Milk Co. 

J. ‘L. Concelman. 

East End Dairy Co. 
Clifford Stauffer. 

Edw. Kircher. 

is As. sabach. 7 

A. H. Rapp. 

Richland Dairy. 
Rudolph Kordich. 

Milan Billich. 

Frank Bayer. 

P. B. Miller. 

Chas. Nauman. 
Economy Creamery Co. 
_H. A. Brown. 

Lewis, & Fox. 

Maple Grove Dairy 

G. L. Black. 

Peerless Milk Co. 

District No. II 


Isaly Dairy Co. 

Youngstown Sanitary Milk Co. 
Henry Dieter. 

Ohio Pure Milk Co. 

C. C. Pershing. 

W, R. Ruhlman &/Son. 


Kinsman Clothing club demonstra- 
county, won 
fifth prize at the Ohio State Fair with 
50 teams competing. Their score was 
94 per cent. The team members were 
Rita Spafford, Sara Davis and Grace 
Betts, the Leader. Their showing was 


Hall R. Magee. 
Trumbull Creamery Co, 
J. W. Trube:. 

John Risher. 

Mealy & Marso. 
Crescent Dairy. 


District No. III 
Valley Forge Dairy. 
United Dairy Co. 
Cloverdale Dairy. 


District No. IV 
H. E. Wahl. 
M. V. Koykka. te 
Le R. Strop; 
Harbor Creamery. 
Chas. J. Reynolds. 
Finn Cooperative Milk Co. 


District No. V 
J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. 
ville plant). 
Mohawk Condensed Milk Co. 
Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 
Reinhold Ice Cream Co. 
United Dairy Co. (Barnesville Plant). 


District No. VI 


J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. 
Plant), 


Reeher Bros. Dairy. 
District No. VII 
eee City Ice & Ice Products 
O. 


(Orange- 


(Sharon 


very creditable for girls only 10 and 
11 years of age competing with teams 
with much more experience. Their 
demonstration showed .very well the 
kind of club work the leaders and boys 
and girls of Trumbull county are do- 
‘ing. 
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A Silo That Will Stand For Years. 


Build tt Yourself by the 


TECKTONIU 


“BEST SILO ON EARTI i 


ins 


You don’t have to be an expert to build a Better silo than you can 
buy. The TECKTONIUS METHOD gives you an absolutely 
rigid, air-tight silo fitted with the exclusive TECK TONIUS 
swinging door that locks at all four corners. Also automatic adjust- | 
ing hoop fasteners that take care of expansion and conti-ction _ 
The TECK TONIUS super cable and base stave anchorag= system 
prevents creeping and tipping. : 


Backed by a 5-year guarantee. Ask for a demonstration ana prices. 


The Western Reserve Lumber Co. 
LUMBER DEALERS 


MILL AND YARDS: 
Niles, O. Girard, 0. — 


Warren, 0. Newton Falls, 0. 


eee. 
220) > 0-0-0 0D) 0 0-0-0 0-0-0) 


| GOOD 
SENSE : 


. 


is all that is required to stop buying fake stocks — 
and bonds and to deposit your money where it - 
is safe. 


Many investors are now turning to their local _ 
financial institutions of recognized standing as” 
a place for their savings. 


The Buckeye Savings & Loan Company of 
Bellaire, Ohio, is the place where your deposits 
are safe and you will receive a good rate of 
interest. ~ a 


"The Buckeye 
: PaYs [9% 
| 5 70 


Resources over 


$6.500.000.00 


Shem 


Quax From 


Quackenbush 


—By— 
E. R. Quackenbush 


TOR’S NOTE: E. R. Quacken- 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
Dairy Council, makes his initial 
as a department editor of the 
ymen’s Price Reporter. He will 
timely economic as well as dairy 
cil subjects through this column in 
ssue. If you have any questions, 
him care the Price Reporter. 


ME few days ago the writer had 
am experience which recalled to 
nd conditions as he had seen 
a great many times during his 
| and in fact many times since 


| visiting a farm some 30 miles 
‘ outside of the 
city of Pitts- 
burgh, an ex- 
Gursion was 
made into a 
rather exten- 
sive orchard. 
One of the first 
things to strike 
the attention 
Was in the sec- 
tion devoted to 
cherries. While 
it was well past 
the usual sea- 
this Fruit, even as a late variety 


. Quackenbush 


Grade fruit clinging to the upper 
hes of the trees. The birds, us- 
"so fond of cherries that it is im- 
le to satisfy their hunger, were 
atly completely filled and ready to 
ven these delightful over-ripe 
iels to their fate. 

ing on into the section devoted to 
the first kind encountered was 
tly variety. Under these first 
the ground was covered with 
yhich was rapidly decaying un- 
‘he effects of the weather, and the 
| harvest being reaped was that 
the bees and flies obtained, The 
plum trees and the peach orchard 
eee bent down to the ground 
_ lucious fruit. 

eres it was but natural to in- 
as to market conditions and it 
{father surprising to discover that 
t was ‘going to waste very 
i Decause the owner lived off the 
tl aveled high way and the price 
‘ved by him from the commission 
‘in the city was not. sufficiently 
| to pay the cost of picking, grad- 
‘ind transportation. 

{ 


a 


| ae 
lis was an exceedingly good illus- 
(m of a number of economic prin- 
li which are involved in the prob- 
lof marketing any product. The 
|'s often lost sight of that the pro- 
|Which goes to waste on the farm 
lwhich is apparently the same as 
which commands a very large 
in the city markets is not exact- 
€ same. The second product has 


ae several additional factors 


ein Price. The man who pur- 
an apple for 10 cents in the 
as that apple supplied to him at 
ly the time when he wants it and 
'y the place at which he wants it. 
aig ~Priced apple which he pur- 


were still bushels of exceedingly . 


all the value possessed: 


particular quality or standard... While 


he may object to the price which he 
pays, he has none the less received all 
the services involved in satisfying his 


_ demands as to time, place, quality and 


a number of other factors. Each: one 
of those services require the expendi- 
ture of effort in one form or another. 
Such expenditure must necessarily ‘be 
paid for by someone at some time. 

Very largely in our present day sys- 
tem of living, we are paying in our 
city markets for the benefits of these 
services rather than for the actual 
product which we purchased. Unques- 
tionably to a very great extent, this is 
necessary because we do not today 
produce a sufficient amount of food 
and the other necessities of life close 
to our cities, so that they may be, 
readily obtained by the great consum- 
ing class. 

The people who are working out 
more direct systems of supplying the 
demand for these services are doing 


~ much, not only for the producers but 


also for the consumers. We must look 
at all times toward the satisfaction of 
our desires to have things brought to 
us when, where and as we wish them 
in the easiest manner possible. The 
more directly and the more simply we 
can arrive at the satisfaction of our 
desires, the more cheaply will con- 
sumers be able to live and naturally 
the greater will be the price derived 
by producers. 

There are many things which affect 
the products of the farm on their way 
to the consumer and each one of us 
should be always on the lookout to 
make the route as direct as possible 
and to keep the quality as high as is 
necessary for the health and welfare of 
future generations of American citi- 
zens. 


Alliance Local 
Will Reorganize 


EMBERS of the Alliance, Ohio, 

Local were pretty much in arms 

about their test and everything. else, 

when they called on our president, 

P. S. Bernneman, to attend their meet- 

ing August 27, at the city hall in Alli- 
ance, 

There were 20 members present and 
they heaped more complaints on Mr. 
Brenneman’s shoulders in a half hour 
than he had heard for some time. 

The ultimate result is that they are 
to palce a check tester in the plants 
where they were selling their milk and 
will reorganize their Local, placing 
it on a more firm basis. 

Investigation showed they received 
a much smaller price for their milk 
the past several weeks simply because 
they paid no heed to the functioning of 
the main office at Pittsburgh, but 
elected to go off on their own hook, 
more or less. Now they will get back 
on their feet again and follow the dic- 
tum of the association more closely. 


All attendance records were smashed 
at the Kinsman (Ohio) Fair which was 
held August 21-23. T. A. Denman, 
Cortland, was the ‘big winner in the 
Holstein cattle division with five firsts, 
four seconds and three thirds. FE. L. 
Watson, Andover won three blue rib- 
bons, six second place honors and one 
third. R. L, McCorkle, Niles, was the 
big winner in the Jersey division and 
O. L. Jones, New Lyme, took most 
the Ayrshire money. 
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Seven 


Youngstown & Suburban Railway Company 


PASSENGER—FREIGHT—ELECTRIC PACKAGE 
; —REAGHES— 
North Lima, Columbiana, Leetonia 


—CONNE@TIONS FOR— 
Salem, Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East Liverpool 


FRIENDLINESS 


Never has friendliness played such an important part in 
business as it does today. 


Friendliness combined with Conservatism and Safety, 
dominates this institution. 


Do business here where your business will be appreciated. 
We Pay Six Per Cent on Time Deposits and Five Per 
Cent on Savings Accounts. 


The Community Building & Loan Co. 


“Where Savings are Safe and Insured’’ 
15% South Park Avenue WARREN, OHIO 
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The Wage Earner’s 
Chance 


: Reliable statistics show that there is now a 
greater spread between wages and food. prices 
than there has been since 1913. Food prices 
generally advaticed with wages, but now wages 
have kept up or are advancing while food prices 

; have fallen. 
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It is the ideal time for the wage earner to save 
money, for his wages, measured by buying power, 
are higher in many cases, than they were during 


| the war boom. 
e 
i 


Dar Savings & Trst 
| Fils atlonat Bank 


Combined Resources Over Thirty-Five Millions 
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YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


president, 


Ohio Livestock and 
~ “The White Plague’ 


—By— 
. Dr. F. A. Zimmer, State Veterinarian 


This is the second of 
a series of four articles. 


Editor's Note: 


Wwe are farmers of 12 Ohio coun- 
. ties going to the expense of a 
movement to éradicate tuberculosis 
cattle from all. the herds in these 
counties, and why have farmers in 
other counties, which cannot now be 
assured government compensation, 


‘taken up similar eradication at their 


own expense? 

It is because farmers are beginning 
to realize that tuberculosis is the most 
insidious of stock diseases; insidious in 
that it saps the productive power and 
vigor of the herd and may spread to 
other animals without any plain, out- 
right. symptoms of disease, And dou- 
bly insidious in that milk from: tuber- 
sulosis cows, unless pasteurized pre- 
cisely in accord with all the rules of 


pasteurization, gives people, and es- 
pecially children, tuberculosis. 
Most cities now have pasteurizing 


ordinances, move or less effective, but 
the farmers’ children drink raw milk. 
That raw tuberculous milk may infect 
a child, especially a weak or run-down 


child, is no longer to be doubted. Dr. 


John A. Kiernan, chief of tuberculosis 
eradication for the federal department 
of agriculture, writes that this “Dosi- 
tively” is so. All scientists support it. 
IT have before me reports of British, 
French, American, and Scotch doctors 
who have examined tuberculous chil- 
dren and found in from 50 to 75 per 
cent of them the same organism that 
causes tuberculosis in cattle. 

Federal authorities, moreover, esti- 
mate $40,000,000 a year loss to live- 
stock owners from tuberculosis. Of 
last year’s killing at American stock- 
yards, a quarter million of seven and 
a half million cattle carcasses showed 
signs of t. b. and 40,000 carcases had 
to be condemned outright. Seventy 


thousand hogs had to be condemned 


from the same cause. Hogs catch 
tuberculosis mainly from cattle. 

If the disease manifested itself out- 
wardly, as does the foot and mouth 
disease, American farmers would have 
stamped it out long ago. As it is, they 
have been slow to see the menace. But 
they see it now, and are going to clean 
it up. 
tell you next week. 


New Galilee Local 
_ Approves Policy of 
D. C. S. Co. Ser. gee 


OV as members of the New 
Gallilee Local of the Dairyman’s 
Cooperative Sales Company, instruct 
our representatives on advisory coun- 
cil to.take a firm stand back of officers 


and board members of our associa- 
tion.” 


This expression of loyalty and fidel- 
ity was handed P. S. Brenneman, 
when he attended a meet- 
ing of the New Gallilee Local on Aug. 
28. 


- “We hear from all other organiza- 
tions asking how we can operate on as 
small a commission as we do,” de- 


How this can be done I will * 


clared Mr. Brenneman, in telling of th 


functioning of the D. C. S. Co. sOursy 
organization and our plan is efficient 


and that explains why we are enabled 
to operate as economically as we do. 


“Our Pool Plan is now a pronounced 


success. We have the cooperation of 
all the dealers who will cooperate will- 
ingly I believe. - The remaining out- 
side dealers must be brought in by 
pressure from our members. It mat- 
ters little where you live and how 
much milk you send daily, the success 
of the Pool rests entirely with the in- 
dividual locals and it‘is up to each one 
of you to realize that you bear the 
burden of responsibility. 

“Here’s how you men are affected by 
the Pittsburgh market being glutted 
with milk. All prices in this territory 
are based on the Pittsburgh market 
and the bigger the supply available 
for Pittsburgh, the lower the price 
will be. We.hear complaints from 
buyers that they cannot afford to go 
into the Pool, that they would be 
driven out of business if they did. 
That’s all bunk; these same buyers are 
paying more for milk than if they 
would be in the Pool. 


“The buyers cooperating with us ob- 


jected to the practices of these little 


dealers who knifed them in the back 


through some*of our disloyal D. C. S. 


Co. members. They told us so at the 


August price conference and said if we - 


didn’t show some. action they too 
would get out of the Pool. 
“Then we started moving around 


and in our last price conference pro- 
duced enough results to get the deal- 
etfs to accept our four month’s con- 
tract. These bigger buyers were per- 
fectly right in telling us what they did. 
It was our slacker members who 
brought it all about too, The consum- 


ers are back of us, as was demonstrated 
at the conference when the president 


af the Women’s Congress of Clubs 
gave us their unqualified endorsement.” 


It took more than a_ driving rain- 
storm to keep’ the members of this 
Local from the meeting. There were 
25 present when’ H. W. Dubbs, presi- 
dent, called the meeting to order. In 
a short talk, following Mr. Brenneman, 
he appealed to the loyalty of the mem- 
bers and urged them to stand by the 
association, in all its dealings with 
dealers. Harry I. Berlovich, editor of 
the Price Reporter, was called on for a 
few words. 


The other officers of the New Galli- 
tee Local are B. F, Frazzie, secretary, 
and §. G. Duncan, treasurer. In the 
absence of the secretary, R. S. McAn- 
lis was appointed temporary secretary. 


aioe Street and Vine Avenue 


-to directions, 


| Better Not Gis The ae 
Borers Yet Awhile | 


When ie daichlstobea eae first 
came into use for gassing peach tree 
borers, three years ago, August was 
thotight to be the best time to lay the 
rings of the substance around the 
trees. Subsequent experience in Ohio 
and elsewhere has indicated, however, 
that August is a little early. 

Wait until late September or early 
October, advises T, H. Parks, exten- 
sion entomologist at the Ohio State 


University. But don’t put it too late — 


in October, he adds, as there must be 
sun enough to vaporize the powder, 
and allow the heavy gas to seep down 
into the ground, asphyxiating the 
borers. 

Among commercial Rea rowers: in 
the east and south, paradichloroben- 
ase has et but done away with 
“worming” the borers out with a 
knife, a.tiresome and only half effec- 


tive method. All of those who have. 


given the new chemical trial according 
report around 90 per 


a trees less than six yea 
should not be treated with par. 
lorobenzene, Prof. Parks adds, 
around no tree should one put 
than three-quarters of an ounce 
chemical. 
“~The chemical is bad in a rin 
firm soil around the tree trunk. 
ific directions as to method vy 
given later, and demonstration 
ably will be held in the leading 
growing counties. 


sp Be Old Reliable’ 


State Rank 
& Trust Co. 


_ ELM. GROVE, W. VA. 


Banking, Real Estate a = 
Insurance - 


Resources $1,800,000.00 


THE HIGH PRICE OF CONTENTMENT 


Nothing costs more in this world than contentment, because 
have to pay for it in the most precious coin. We have to pay for i 
self-denial, self-discipline, will power and system. A SAVING 
COUNT is the greatest ig! toward making the price of cont m 


easy to pay. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS & TRUST co 
WHEELING, W.VA. 


Largest Bank in State 


HOME FOR SAVINGS 
Banking By Mail Booklet Sent on Request 


SP gate Pe PA. 
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Miss Bogart’s training for her work 
as leader of educational activities per- 
taining to the home is ideal, both from 
an educational and practical stand- 
point. She is a native of Minnesota 
and received her education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Oshkosh Normal 
school, and Teachers College of Col- 
umbia University. “She has served as 
a high school teacher, as manager of 
tea rooms, and as head of the foods 
and cookery department at Syracuse 

‘University. Her training includes 


ointment of Pee Bogart 
read of home economics ex- 
tk in Pennsylvania to suc- 


< 


-work in music, arts and crafts, food 


and cookery, and clothing work. Dur- 
ing the war, she was engaged in dem- 
onstrational work on cold pack can- 
ning and war time foods. She will as- 


sume her duties at the State College 


headquarters within the next week. 


BULL MEETS BULLARD; 


A serious accident lent befell W. W. Bul- 
lard, director of the D. C. S. Co., from 
Andover, O., just a day or so before 
the advisory council meeting and it 
prevented his attendance there. 

Bullard got tangled up with his he 
bull and the bull won, leaving Mr. 
lard a broken leg and rather serious 
internal injuries as his reward of the 
fracas. 4 

For a while it was thought the in- 
juries more serious than they are, but 
although painful, the bruises are not 
thought to be serious now. Meanwhile 
Bullard is confined to his bed with a 
cast about his leg and the bull goes 
peacefully on. 


Dr. A. E. Best, Newark, Ohio, in co- 
operation with the Kiwanis club has 
been doing a wonderful piece of work 
in studying boys and girls in school. 
Four. thousand, one hundred twenty 
students at the beginning of the school 


year started with the milk service in’ 


mid-forenoon. They were each given 
one-half pint of milk and a graham 
cracker every day at school. 

The work was continued throughout 
the entire school year, with ihe fol- 
lowing results: 

Start ‘of Close of 


School School 
Normal weight wnjcecn- 1285 2477 
5 Ibs underweight ..... ....1526 937 
5-10 lbs underweight .. 896 248 
10-14 Ibs underweight — ..268 59 
15-20 lbs. underwelght 92 25 
Over 20 Ibs ...... 
underweight oom 53 10 


The National Dairy Council is coop- 
erating with Dr. Best and the Kiwanis 
club as well'as the school authorities 
of Newark, and this report is being 
sent you upon the authorization of Dr. 
Best who personally supervised the 
work, 


Many. of the northern counties of 
the state are arranging for auto tours 
to the National Dairy Show. Erie 
county is planning on an auto tour 
and McKean county reports that a 


large delegation will migrate across the 
line to Syracuse. 


J. G. APPLE & CO. 
Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, Sil- 
verware, Stationery, Btc. 
Repairing a Specialty 
PA 


Main Office and Yard No. 1, 
Barnesville, O. 


Yard No. 2, Belmont, O. 


‘Everything for Building — 


See Our Trucks Everywhere 


Best Service 


A Bird in the Hand is 


worth two in the bush. | 


5% interest regularly is 
better than sometimes seven 
or eight. 


principal as well as interest. 


Company 
Warren, O. Girard, O. 


PER 


5S, S/2, G cenr. 
FARM LOANS 


We make loans anywhere in 
northwestern Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania. 

We have closed almost 
$2,000,000 of loans, as proof of 
our fair business relation with 
the public. 

Remember we secure money 
more promptly, at less cost and 
under better conditions than any 
other Farm Loan Agency in the 
Valley. 

We invite comparison. 


C. I. PONTIUS, Sec.-Treas. 
WARREN, OHIO 


The Warren 


Savings & Loan Association 


14 South Park Avenue 


Open An Account By Mail 


5% Interest on Deposits by Yo 


“THE HOME OF THRIFT”’ 


| SAEGERTOWN “pay 


BULL BEATS BULLARD Smith Lumber Co 
| 


Fair Prices 


Play for safety of your § 


The Trumbull Savings & Loan : 


~ loads. 


DAIRYMEN’ 8 PRICE “REPORTER 


JUST BITS 


PENN’A 


Farmers in Indiana county, Pa., had 
a real celebration when a trainload of 


70 cars of limestone came into Indiana 


for distribution on their farms. It was 
the largest consignment of limestone 
known to have been shipped to these 
parts and a regular celebration was the 
result. Crowds lined, the track and a 


band played as the “Limestone Special” 


came thundering in. George J. Felt, 
president of the Indiana Chamber of 
Commerce, delivered the opening ad- 
dress. John W. Warner, county agent, 
W. D. Zinn, an agricultural journal edi- 
tor and J. W. White of Penn State 
College were the principal speakers at 
the afternoon celebration. A big par- 
ade and picnic ended festivities. Now 
they are planning to make this an an- 


- nual affair. 


The Pennsylvania Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry during 1922 licensed 408 
registered stallions and jacks standing 
for public service, in Pennsylvania. 
Draft stallions numbered 354, light 
harness thoroughbred and saddle stal- 
lions, 29, and jacks, 25. 

The Stallion Law as amended April 
21, 1921, provides for the issuing of li- 
censes only for registered animals. The 
year before the law was amended a 
total of 752 stallions, registered and 
unregistered, were licensed for public 
service in Pennsylvania. 


Dairymen of Pennsylvania will have 
an opportunity to see three of the five 
breeds of dairy cattle judged at the 
National Dairy Show on _ Pennsyl- 
vania Day, October 10. 

Judging of Jerseys will begin on the 
9th and will be concluded on the 10th. 
The Ayrshires and Brown Swiss come 
into the ring on the 10th and 11th. Al- 
though the Holstein classes are sched- 
uled for the 8th and 9th, it is more 
than likely that the great numbers of 
“Dlack and whites” will force the 


c judges to use part of Pennsylvania Day 


to award ribbons. Guernseys come 
into the ring on the 11th and 12th. 


The cow testing association of Law- 
rence county, Pa., is making plans to 
send a herd of grade cows from their 
association to compete in the grade 
cow class at Syracuse. Holsteins and 
Jerseys will make up the exhibit which 
will be entered in the class for “a 
group of five cows from a single cow 
testing association.” Ten prizes, total- 
ing $170, are offered in this class. 


County Agent Sprenkle, of Bucks 
county, states that they have a com- 
mittee of twenty men working in the 


_ county encouraging attendance at the 


Dairy Show, and word comes from 
Somerset county that every effort is 
being made to secure a large repre- 
sentation at the. Show. 


Blair county, one of the first to re- 


port that it will send a carload of cat- 


tle and 100 dairymen, now announces 
that they expect to hit the “trail of the 
dairy pail” with about 50 automobile 
The only worry County Agent 
Dunlap has is to find lodging for all 


the men, and authorities at the Dairy 


Show claim that will be taken care of. 


OF NEWS 


-The premium list for the National 
Dairy Show announces that J, A. Bell, 
Jr., proprietor of Bell Farms, Coraop- 
olis, Pennsylvania, offers a $1,000 
Bronze Trophy to be awarded for the 
best three generations of Holstein fe- 
males, regardless of age.” At least two 
of the three generations. must be bred 
by the exhibitor, and there must be 


‘two or more entries in competition. | 


The trophy will be awarded on a 
basis of 60 per cent for type and 40 
per cent for production. It must be 
won three times by one exhibitor be- 
fore becoming his permanent property. 
The trophy is known as the Echo 
King Sylvia Trophy. 


Twenty-two head of cattle from the 
beef and dairy herds at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College will be shown at 
the New York State Fair at Syracuse 
September~10-15 and at the Eastern 
States Exposition at Springfield, Sep- 
tember 17-26. 

The seven dairy animals that will 
make the trip represent three breeds 
including four Holsteins, one Jersey, 
and four Ayrshires. The “extension 
bull’ purchased with funds donated by 
members of the extension staff is one 
of the “black and white” representa- 
tives. All of the dairy animals that 
will make the show circuit are individ- 
uals donated by state breeders, 


At a recent Guernsey Field Day in 
Susquehanna county, two-thirds of the 
mén present signified their intention 
of attending the show. Although the 
Lycoming County Fair is scheduled 
for the same week as the Dairy Show, 
Agent W. H. VanSant reports that a 
large number of breeders will attend 
the National for.a few days. 


Special trains from many cities in 
southern Pennsylvania will steam to- 
ward Syracuse in time to arrive for the 
“big doings” in the 10th. The Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company and 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, 
plan to run a special from Pittsburgh. 
Philadelphia and Harrisburg are cer- 
tain starting points for trains headed 
to the Dairy Show. 


Chester county has a committee of 
100 people working on plans for a 
special train to carry their dairy en- 
thusiasts to the show. Delaware coun- 
ty farmers, a large number of which 
intend to embark for Syracuse, will 
probably join with the Chester and 
Philadelphia groups on their special 
trains. 


It is with extreme regret that we an- 
nounce the death of G. D. Hickerell of 
Saegertown. He is a former president 
of the Saegertown Local, one of the 
most solid and loyal branches of the 
D. C. §. Co. Much of the solidity in 
this section is due to the work of Mr. 
Hickerell. Through the Price Reporter, 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Co. 
expresses extreme sympathy for the 
surviving relatives. f 


OHIO 
Trumbull county, Ohio, Holstein 
Breeders Club are planning another 
consignment sale some time during the 
month of November. The date has not 


4 


been ser but will prORablee is during 
the week of November 15. Any mem- 
bers of the Club who have cattle for 
sale are requested to get their entry 
blanks from any of the following men: 
A. V> Case, Greene; E. H. Partridge, 
Mecca; L. W. Pierce, Champion; T. A. 
Fell, Kinsman; E. C, Gray, Gustavus. 
Entry blanks can also be procured at 
the Farm Bureau office, at Warren. 
Let them know by Sept. 25 whether 
you have any entries for the sale. 


Trumbull Bounty Holstein Breeders 


Club erected two large signs advertis- 


. other. 


ing Holstein milk. One was placed on 
the farm of W. A. Fee, south of Cort- 
land, on the Warren-Cortland road. 
The other at the center of Champion, 
on the farm of C. C. McCombs and 
Son. T. A. Denman, of Cortland, do- 
nated the use of his truck in hauling 
lumber and-~ signs. The Holstein 
Breeders of the county donated their 
services in erecting the signs. Clyde 
Everett, L. W. Pierce, Frank Mc- 
Combs, R. H. Vesey and Fred Cald- 
well put up the sign at Champion, A. 
V. Case, Harold Allen, D. S. Dennison, 
Fay Millikin, Elmer Partridge, A. E. 
Bonar and W. A. Fee erected the 
The signs were furnished by 
the Ohio Holstein association. The 
lumber for erecting them was pur- 
chased by the Trumbull Co. Holstein 
Breeders’ club. 


The first of the statues of “True 
Type” Holstein cow and bull are fin- 
ished and are going out to landgrant 
agricultural colleges. These statues, 
made by a Japanese sculptor, under 
the direction of the “True Type” Com- 
mittee of The Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America, are made of white 
wmetal, one quarter life size. They 
stand 18 inches high, including the 
base. The bull statue weighs 85 
pounds and the cow, 65 pounds. One 
hundred pairs of these statues are be- 
ing made, of which some 65 pairs are 
being loaned to landgrant agricultural 
colleges for study by students. The re- 
mainder are being sold for $100 a pair. 


From recent figures given out by the 
government, the total amount of loans 
closed through banks of the Federal 
Farm Loan system up to the beginning 
of the government’s new fiscal year, 
July: 1, 1923, Ohio farmers have nego- 
tiated 5,338 loans, totaling $25,022,400, 
of which €. I. Pontius, secretary- 
treasurer of the local Farm Loan 
Agency, states that 1-17 of the total 
amount has been loaned through their 
organizations, When you realize that 
there are 88 counties in the state of 
Ohio, you can readily see that Trum- 
bull county and surrounding territory 
have taken advantage of the opportu- 
nities offered through the Federal 
Farm Loan Act and the services ren- 
dered by this local organization. 


The American Jersey Cattle club 
has ‘announced that Fox’s Queenie of 
Minerva 399159, owned by Hugh Bon- 
nell, Youngstown, has qualified for 
both gold .and silver. medals. This 
cow started test at 4 years 9 months 
of age and in one year produced 13,- 
580 pounds of milk and 758.98 pounds 
of butterfat. She calved within the 
required time, carrying calf 207 days 
of her test period and qualified for 
class AA. Her average test was 5.59 
per cent. 


_milk off the Youngstown mark 


Froth From M 
Pails” 


e oni 
C. S. Detwiller 


tion fone ap 
citis. We h 


C. S. Detwiller short time 
we will then start out full blast. _ 

Mr. Detwiller is a graduate of ] 
State College of Agriculture and 
of the sanitation division of the 
Council. TRAE Tea 

The proposed milk ordinance 


city of. Youngstown, Ohio, wa 
considerable attention at the 
of the Mahoning County Jersey 
Club, held.at the county agent 
in’ Canfield, the night of Sept. mis 
Quackenbush, secretary of the 
burgh District Dairy Counci 
present to explain the idea of 
dinance which is to keep all 


compelling ‘the distributors to 
pasteurize or to have their cattle f 
from all communicable diseases. 
Mahoning Jersey Cattle Club 
creased their membership by 
cording to R. E. Frederick, sec 
There were 15 persons presen 
last regular meeting. 


July report of Sharpsville- 
ville Cow-Test Association sho 
57 herds were tested, or a tota 
head, in July. Two unprofitab 
were sold.- Eighty-eight cows p 
ing over 1000 Ibs. milk, 56 co 
40 Ibs. fat, 37 cows over 1200 1 
and 12 cows over 50 Ibs. fa 
highest average herd for the n 
July is the herd of Fred Du 
with an average of 1296 Ibs. of mi 
48.0 butterfat. 

The ten highest cows in th 
ciation are listed below: 

W. M. D. Stecker, G. Jers 
Ibs. milk, 86.7 fat; L. D. Brain 
Jersey, 1240 lbs, milk, 73.2 fat 
and Zouchslag, G. Holstein, phe 
milk, 69.7 fat; J. A. and A. 
son,.G. Jersey, 1253 Ibs. milk, 
Fred Dufenderfer, F. B. H,, 1 
milk, 56.8 fat; J. W. Morrison 
989 Ibs milk, 55.4 fat; Fred Di: 
fer, F, B. H., 1514 Ibs. milk, 
Jewel and Zuchslag, G. Holste 


at 


of milk, 61.6 Ibs fat.» 


Peggy Keith, who comes 
of New York’s most aristoc 
lies has been crowned the 
America’s farm girls, leading 
000 competitors. She lives at 
ton, Va,, and can trace he 
back to old Peter Stuyvesant, 
governor of New York. ‘Tha 
what» made her win the prize, 
She proved to be the most 
girl in club work in 13 Nor 
dle Atlantic states. She 
bryo herd. of registered 
aside from a flock of c 
bunch of prize collies. 


ow prices at which purebreds are sell- 
Pha d in foundations for registered 


to offer of the famous _ONA strain. 
8 your wants. 
THA: DENMAN 
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+ HOLSTEINS 


: We have some dandy young 
bulls from tested dams and 
% good sires. 

‘They are priced within reach of 
any farmer. Write or visit us. 


Cc E. BOWMAN & SON 
: Berlin Center, Ohio 


Home of Ohio’s Champion Milk 
; _ Producer, Century Queen 
Be Korndyke 
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e have several high-class cows and. 
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PRICE REPORTER 


COW TESTING ASSOCIATION HELPS 


DAIRY COMMUNITIES 


C R. Gearhart, Assistant Professor Dairy Husbandry, State College, Pa. 


A community, like a man must grow. 
A man has three more or less distinct 
stages in his life— the baby stage, the 
boy stage and the man stage. All are 
important, and cannot be side stepped. 

So all dairying communities pass 
through three stages, the range stage, 
where cattle pasture on the fine native 
grasses, grow fat and are marketed; 
the settler stage, when fences are 
built, the native sod plowed up and 
sown into small grain. This is when 
the soil fertility is depleted, and is the 
dangerous stage for prosperity if con- 
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roughage. 


- New York 


\ Tie Unexrecrep Haprenep 


in the dairy barn at Mara Alva Farm, 
Smithville, O., when they ran short 
of avery good quality alfalfa hay. The 
substitution of a poor mixed hay was 
necessary —there was nothing else in 
sight for some time. 
herdsman naturally looked for a sud- 

den sharp slump in milk production. ~ 


But right here he thought of his 
_ grain mixture and of how it might be 
- improved to offset the change to in- 
ferior roughage. He decided to give 
DIAMOND CORN GLUTEN MEAL 
a trial. So he added a liberal amount 
of DIAMOND to his ration, still ex-_ 
-pecting, of course, tosee production fall 
off, minus the stimulus of the alfalfa. 


But production didn’ t 
along On its usual levels for afew days 
and shortly it began to increase. 

- The DIAMOND in the grain ra- 


Pach was more than making up the 
difference between good and poor 


Do you wonder it’s in 
EVERY LIVE DEALER'S STOCK AND 
EVERY GCOD DAIRY RATION. 


Corn Products 
Refining Co. 


DM cess de thie 
NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW { 
(Booth 33) ne 


WHILE IN FARRELL, VISIT 
FARRELL FURNITURE & SUPPLY co. 
726-728 Broadway 

pap ehe HOME FURNISHERS” 


_ Furniture, Rugs, Wall Paper, Phonographs, Dishes, House Furnishings 
—Farm Safes—: 
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Mara Alva’s 
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Chicago 


23% Protein 


tinued for any length of time. The 
third stage is the dairy or diversified 
farming stage. In this stage soil fer- 


tility is maintained. Large crop yields. 


are secured, crops are marketed profit- 
ably through dairy cows and other live 
stock, 

In passing through different states 
one @an easily see communities in these 
various stages. Many range cattle, 
sometimes 600 to 1000 in a herd, can be 
seen in Texas, New Mexico, Wyoming 
and other states. 

Many communities are \ passing 
through the settlers stage and small 
grain stage, To their sorrow the far- 
mers are realizing that their soils are 
becoming less productive each year. 
Wisconsin was one of the first states 
to realize this which is the main reason 
for her Being one of the leading, if 
not the leading dairy state. Communi- 
ties in Missouri, Kansas, and other 
states are rapidly changing from small 
grain farming to a diversified farming 
system, in which the dairy cow is an 
important factor. 


In selecting or raising a herd for a 
diversified farming system a great deal 
of care must be taken to select or 
breed high producing individuals. The 
man that is making the most rapid 
progress is the man who is keeping an 
accurate record of the performance of 
each individual cow. Many dairymen 
find this can be accomplished by join- 
ing a Cow Testing Association, which 
accounts for the intense interest taken 
in cow testing association work in very 
nearly all prosperous dairy communi- 
ties. 

- A Cow Testing Association is com- 
posed of a group of farmers, usually 
26, who wish to cooperate for the pur- 
pose of improving their dairy herds 
and apply the-principles of better agri- 
culture directly to their business. It is 
the simplest, surest. and cheapest 
method for a speedy improvement of 
a dairy herd. It affords the average 
dairyman an economical means of ob- 
taining a-record of how much each 
cow produces and at what costs. Most 
dairymen realize that this information 
is of great value but cannot take suf- 
ficient time to keep the records them- 


selves. It is true that such records re- 
quire regularity in testing, weighing 
the milk and a systematic form of 


keeping the data. This is undoubtedly 
the reason why so ‘many dairymen 
have failed when they tried to keep 
the records themselves. This difficulty 
can easily be overcome if 26°farmers 
will cooperate in organizing a cow 
testing association and hiring a compe- 
tent man to do the testing and keep 
the records. 
Duties of a Cow Tester 

-The tester of a cow testing associa- 
tion is the man hired by the associa- 
tion upon whom rests to a large extent 
the success or failure of an association. 
He must be a teacher, a demonstrator, 
an encyclopedia of information, and a 
diplomat in imparting this information. 

The tester comes to the farm in the 
afternoon with his outfit. He, with the 
owner, weighs and estimates the feed 
given each cow, and at milking time 
weighs and takes a sample of the milk 
from each cow. The next morning 
these same operations are repeated, the 
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Babcock test is applied to the mixed 

sample representing the evening and 
morning milk of each cow. From this 
data he calculates the amount of milk 
and fat produced during the month and 
the value at market price. 

From the day’s feed record he calcu- 
lates the. kind and amount of feed for 
the month, computes its value and re- 
cords the total cost of feed for the 
month. 

Knowing the value of the product 
and the cost of the feed, the tester de- 
termines the profit or loss for each 
cow, It is also the duty of the tester 
to secure from the breeder and records, 
the date cow sare turned dry, the date 
of freshening and the date of breed- 
ing, keeping record of-the sire bred to. 

The tester also assists in selecting 
feeds and in figuring profitable rations, 
offers suggestions on breeding manage- 
ment and other phases of the business 
as deemed advisable by the attitude of 
the member. He will not make sug- 
gestions nor advocate changes for any 
farm unless he feels that they will be 
welcomed by the owner. 


Distributor Prest-O-Lite Everything 
Storage Battery Electrical 
, Batteries Repaired, Recharged, 
Rebuilt—Any Make 


E. C. Stewart 


The Electric Shop 
Barnesville, Dhio 
Expert Battery Man at Shop 
168 Main St. Phone 322 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


Farrell . .. Pa. 


Co-operates with 


dairymen and men engaged 
in general 
agriculture 


COME IN! 
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We would like to have anyone 
who is interested in an oil stove 
to come in and see our 


- New Janet 
Kero Gas Stoves 


Everything in Farmers Supplies 


Packard Hardware Co. 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


Greenville National Bank 


Greenville, Pa. 


Chartered 1875 
Resources, $2,000,000 


G. B. Chase, President 
T. R. Thorne, Cashier 
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What do you have to sell? = 


What do you want to buy? : 


Buy and sell through your own magazine, the Dairymen’s 
Price Reporter. | ee 
Advertise your farm sales through this publication, for where 


can you find a medium which covers the field more thoroughly 
than the Dairymen’s Price Reporter. | Ne 


Caitle Breeders Back Your Paper 


Make yourself known through the col- ~ Remember, this is ‘your magazine and 
umns of this magazine.. There are 11,375 you should support it. Advertise your needs, 
farmers who get this paper and there are the rates are reasonable and the value of this 
that many who are interested in better stock. medium is unbeatable. gees 


= 


It Pays to Advertise When: 


1. You use the proper medium. 

2. You can get proper service. 

3. There is a market for your stock. 
4, People you,reach can buy. 


= 


’ The Dairymen’s Price Reporter answers all the above requirements. This is 
the proper medium for farmers and breeders in this section to use. It goes to 
11,375 dairy farmers twice a month. The management is now in position to ~ 
give field service to breeders and farmers holding sales. Every man whoreads 
this magazine is in the market for what you have to sell. The dairy farmeris the 
only farmer who has been enjoying prosperity. 3 isa! Se ee 
® a] X 


e 


_ Drop us a line for more details, for our rates and distribution. If you have 
anything to sellto farmers, and they need it, we can sell it. Ge 


em 


The Dairymen’s Price Reporter 
509 Nixon Building a | - eee - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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_ By the Editor 
ee prosperity can never 
reign in the United States 
until agriculture is placed on 
apa ieast” a self- sustaining 
’ This-in brief is the message 
Frank O. Lowden, former gov- 
of Illinois left with’ the 2,000 or 
e farmers, and business men who at- 
d the annual Holstein breeders’ 
d Day at the’ Bell Farm, Coraopolis, 
Sept. 24. . 
ressing an audience consisting of 
rs in Pittsburgh’s industrial world, 
s of finance, steel barons and 
s, Ex-Goy. Lowden made it plain 
normalcy will not return, in his 
on, until the equilibrium between 
he farmer receives and what he 
for commodities is made more 
nable. ie 
y. Lowdén was speaking, not as a 
1 leader—not as an eminent law- 
it as a business-man farmer. He 
which we mention and more ‘too. 
» last general election he was a 
ndidate for the Republican nomina- 
or President; as a juror he has 
peers and as a farmer—not agri- 
lturist—Lowden needn’t take a back 
‘at from anyone. 
A Real Farmer 

is |president of the Holstcin- 
an Association of America, and 
tes one of the largest farms in 
is. ‘Therefore he knows whereof 
aks when he speaks of the farm- 
light. 
here are a lot of things .. do not 
” stated Mr. Lowden, “but Ido 
the farmer has gone through the 
_ three or four years 
I do know that while better prices 
revail for farm products than be- 


rices of other commodities, which 
; m 50 to 175 per cent above the 
r r level. Freight is from 50 to 
oF cent above that same level. 

real permanent prosperity can 
ther classes and other occupa- 
oe ES is one and 


in my 


be war that they do not compare 


This Paper is Owned and Published by Over 10,000 Dairy Farmers Who 
are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-eperative Sales Co. 
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A Publicatién Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 
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- Proble IN1S---Lowden 


by Illinoisan---Big Crowd Hears Him at Bell Farm 


candidly confess the truth of the propo- 
sition, that until we restore the normal 
relationship between prices of farm com- 
modities and services any form of gen- 
eral and permanent prosperity is im- 
possible, : 
“The mere acknowledgment of this 
fact in itself will be a step toward this 
restoration. The moment we accept the 
truth then the improvement will begin 
to show. .Our persistent failure for two 
years and more to confess the truth, 
our reiteration of the statement that all 
is well fundamentally, encourages those 


“classes which have resisted adjustment 


most successfully, to continue their re- 
sistance. 

“T believe the business world is slowly 
coming to a recognition of this basic 
principle. As soon as it does then we 
may hope for a restoration of prices to 
their normal level. 

Don’t Juggle Economics 

“It is true that relative position of 
prices are determined by the law of. sup- 
ply and demand. But, when you jar this 
law you also jar the entire commercial 
world. We farmers know supply apd 
demands controls values but when we 
see wheat sell for 96 cents a bushel to- 


to alleviate conditions himself, 


day and $1.08 a busbel a week from to- 
day, we suspect the law is not ‘working 
perfectly on both days. 

“The individual farmer can do much 
if he 
will allow himself to. Diversified farm- 
ing is one method.” 


He then admonished-the farmers not 
to put all their eggs in one basket. The 
raising of alfalfa was used as an illus- 
tration. Preceding him, John A. Bell, 
Jr., made a proposition to buy 4ll the 
alfalfa the farmers would raise for $25 
a ton. 


“In northern ‘Illinois we used to say 
we couldn’t raise alfalfa, the. farmers 
believed it themselves,” he continued. 
“We are raising some now, some of 
the very best—and men, without it I 
cannot, see how you can make a profit 
on your milk. Mr. Bell here has dem- 
onstrated that it could be raised here 
and he has made an admirable offer. 
Diversify your operations, farmers, and 
then you will have solved one of the 
most important problems. 


“Another way in which farmers can 
help themselves and what I think is by 
far the greatest medium they have, is by 
cooperation. I’ve studied this closely 


THE PRICE 


REPORTER 


Are you getting your Price Reporter regularly? 
+ 


Do you know someone who should be getting it and is not? 


We want to know and we want those who are not getting their 
issues regularly to write in and tell us so. 


We are rearranging our files and perhaps there are a number 


of persons who should be getting this magazine that don’t. 


If you 


complain to your neighbor that you are not getting the Price Re- 


porter regularly, we have no way 


Tell US if you are not getting your magazine- 


of getting-next to it. 
\ 


There are peougn copies mailed out each month to go to every 


member of the D. 
address. 


C. S. Co., but maybe we don’t have the proper 


A two-cent stamp will do much to clear up all difficulties in 


not getting the Price Reporter. 


~ 


Sooperation iS Key to Solution of Farm 


ess Men Admonished to Join Hands in Aiding -Agriculture---Non-Cooperation Bitterly Scored 


and am satisfied that the only perman- 
ent remedy the farmers have of. the 
marketing situation lies in cooperative 
marketing. 

“A cooperative marketing society is 
the only way we can bring the farmer 


to a level with other business men. All- 


big business is perfectly organized and 
they stick to their organization, which 
is the secret of their success. 

“Take the iron and steel industry. 
They are so well organized that they 
know- just what the production will be 
the coming year and what the possible 
demand will be in various sections. The 
farmer, in most parts, markets today as 
his great great grandfather did—the 
result is always at a disadvantage for 
the farmer, wn 


Holland Cooperatives «| 
“arp 


Fen years ago ‘I visited Holland. 
Even then they had their cooperative 
selling agencies, buying agencies; manu- 
facturing agencies among the farmers. 
There they had contentment and pros- 
perity, and still do. Northern Holland 
is a dairy country and here you find the 
most highly organized sections. That 
is the situation on which agriculture 
must be based. 

“If farmers will not support their 
Own cooperative societies which have 
already reaped great benefits for them, 
then I say that farmer or those farm- 
ers have absolutely no license to com- 
plain about hard times. Cooperative 
societies depend upon the loyalty of the 
individual farmers, and you cannot make 
a success of that cooperative marketing 
association that does not have the 
whole-hearted support of its members. 


“There can always be found parties 
who in their efforts to disrupt a farm! 
ers’ organization will go out and pay a 
premium for milk or whatever thé s- 
sociation handles, for a short time, and 
they will undoubtedly find a certain 
group of farmers. who will tear down 
the organization which built up that 
price by leaving the folds of the asso- 
ciation and going to this individual pay- 
ing the premium. 


(Continued on Page Two) 
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BANKER- FARMER COOPERATION 
“NEEDED TO AID PROSPERITY 
Banker is Largely Affected by Inability of F armef 
to Profit--Sane Organization is Good | 

For Agriculture. — 


Editor’s Note—This is a portion of an 
address delivered at the American Bank- 
ers’ Association by D. H. Otis, director 


of Agricultural Commission of the as- - 


sociation. 

EAMWORK implies teammates. A 

good horseman admires a_ well- 
matched team. A rowing coach must 
have men who measure: at least five 
feet ten inches and who weigh at least 
one hundred sixty pounds. More than 
this, these men must work in perfect 
harmony. An outstanding individual 
who fails to work in unison is abso- 
lutely worthless in the crew. 

The same principles apply to business. 
The banker may properly be considered 
the teammate of the farmer, and as 
sich must work in perfect harmony. 
Why? Because economic conditions 
demand it; the work is too heavy, it 
requires a team. The interdependence 
of the farmer and banker is so close 
that-self-preservation demands they pull 
together. If agriculture fails we all 
fail. ; 


Bankers are affected more quickly and 
more directly than other business men, 
A period of agricultural depression is 
immediately noticeable-in the balances 
that the country bank carries with its 
city correspondent. City banks are be- 
ginning to recognize this. Many of 
them are taking an active interest in 
the Banker-Farmer movement; some 
are writing advertisements, carrying a 
rural appeal, for their country cor- 
respondents, 


Want Diversification 


And yet some of our bankers are 
continuing to loan money to the one- 
crop farmer. I may be wrong, but I 
have a notion that when such a. farmer 


- comes around for a loan that the bank- 


er should make the loan on the condi- 


tion that he keep at least one cow, one. 


sow and’a couple dozen hens, at least 
enough livestock to feed his own family. 

It was a surprise to me to find in one 
of our southern states 20 percent of the 
farms not .producing a single egg, 37 
percent not raising even one lone 
chicken and 36 percent not having a 
single dairy cow. In’another state; well 
adapted to the poultry industry, the an- 
nual importation of poultry products 
amounted to $19,000,000. In still an- 
other state I learned of one county in 
which there were located 1,000 farms 
and only 70 dairy cows. ‘This means 
that agriculture is sick, production is un- 
balanced. Farmers are paying freight 
and other overhead charges on food 
products they ought to be raising at 
home. ; 


‘is one of the farmer’s big 
{sins at the present time. The pro- 


ducts ‘he has to sell are relatively low in 


price and the things he buys are rela- 
tively high. The farmer realizes that 
the manufacturers and distributors of 
the products which he buys are organ- 
ized and have something to say in re- 
gard to the price at which they will sell 
their products. We cannot blame the 
farmer for orgahizing. The ofganiza- 
tion objective is sound.’ The thing we 


‘of an organization. 


te BY ; 


need to guard against is the wrong kind 


“Farmers, stand by your. organization, 


whatever it is, if it is organized on the do 


right basis. — - Another thing © farmers 


must recognize in — their organization : 


they must be willing to pay a man a 
“good salary, if he is a good ‘man, to 
head their organization. It matters not 
if this man was a farmer or a man 


“ taken from the trade, if he is a good 


“man, pay him enough to'keep him satis- 


will succeed only if it is sound and con- | 


structive and operates in accordance with 
¢ 


economic law. Given time and oppor- ° 


tunity to consider, the farming popula- 
tion will think clearly and act sanely. 


Banks Back Club - 


The great end of farming, banking, 
or any other legitimate business or pro- 


fession is to grow splendid human be- . 


ings, physically, mentally and morally, 
Farming is a life as well as an indus- 
try. The hope of this country lies in 
its young people. Through the boys’ 


and girls’ clubs the banks of this coun-. 


try have an opportunity for service that 
is unparalleled. Much has already been 


done; much still remains to be done. 
Bankers can go still further. They can 
find here and there bright, intelligent 


boys and girls with a noble purpose in 
life whose life’s destiny hinges upon 
securing a college education, but whose 
parents unfortunately are unable finan- 
cially to send them. ‘They need to have 
explained to them what is meant by a 
productive investment. By taking out 


life insurance, such loans could be well. - 


protected and according to statistics as 
to the earning power of college gradu- 
ates, it would take only a short time 
after graduation to pay back the entire 
cost of an education. 


Whatever our discouragements may 


be we should not lose faith in the ul- - 


timate outcome of agricultural develop- 
ment. Hard times will not always last. 
People must eat and sooner or later ad- 
justments will be made and the farmer 
will come into his own. Who knows 
what a year may bring forth. One poor 
crop season may-—change conditions 
“right about face.” ‘The farmer who 
attempts to jump from wheat to corn, 
from corn to cotton, and from cotton 
to sugar cane with the thought of hit- 
ting high prices is very apt to jump 
from the frying pan into the*fire and 
discover alas, that he jumped at ‘the 
wrong time. Let the wheat farmer -con- 
tinue to grow wheat and the cotton 
farmer continue to grow cotton, but in 
addition have his own vegetable garden, 
practice a reasonable system of crop 
rotation, raise feed for. a few head of 


livestock, produce his own pork, milk, | 


butter, fruit, anda little extra for pin 
money. 


The spirit back of our work is the 


spirit of service. We believe that serv- 
ice and good business go hand in hand. 
As our President, J. H. Puelicher, has 
well said, 
mere money changing institutions; they 
are public service stations that expect 


“Banks have ceased to be~ 


to pay. in service for what they secure 


in’ prohts. Agriculture at the present 


time is going through a serious crisis. ” 


There are many problems in production 


fied.” 


An organization » 


* 


and marketing to be solved. There is a. _ 


call for close and sympathetic coopera-. 
and 


tion, not only between bankers 


farmers, but between all intelligent. citi-+ - 


zens of our great commonwealth.” 


In concluding his aialvess Mr. Low- 


den made a strong appeal for the busi-~ 


ness men esting. _ together with the 


farmer. 


“Prosperity on the farm is not only 
snpor Aue to the farmer,” he declared, 
“it is not merely an economic question 
or a matter of justice to the farmer. It 
is even more important than that—it is 
a queston of perpetuity of American 
industry. 

‘“Fistorians all tell us that na de- 
cline of any country started when the 
urban populace deserted their farms and 
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in the dairy barn at Mara Alva Farm, 
Smithville, O., when they ran short 

of avery good quality alfalfa hay. The — 
substitution of a poor mixed hay was — 
necessary —there was nothing else in_ 

' sight for some time. 
i herdsman naturally looked for a sud- 
den sharp. slump in milk production. 


But right here he thought. of his 
grain mixture and of how it might be 
improved to offset the change to in- a 
ferior roughage. He decided to give 
DIAMOND CORN GLUTEN MEAL 
atrial. So he added a liberal amount 
of DIAMOND to his ration, still ex- 
pecting, c of course, toseé production fak 
off, minus the stimutus cf the alfalia 


But production didn’t. It wen “ 
> along on its usual levels fora few days 
e | and shortly it began to increase. 


~The DIAMOND in “the 
_tion was more than making up 
_ difference between g God and po 


roughag eG; 


Do you ye ee it’ Sin” 


f _ EVERY GOOD DAIRY RATION. 


New York 
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farmers in that immediate territo 


_ tracted by the presence of the 
Illinois governor. — 


Corn Products : 
: Refining 


Also Mfrs.of. 


Preceding Gov. Lowden s addre 
Bell, Jr., made a few. introdu 
marks, explaining the | reason — 
field day at the Bell Farms, 
grown to be an annual RceHe 


- During the forenoon | an 
some of the Bell stock was | 
some good stock was dispose 


Bell Farm Field Day was a 
success this year. Farmers and 
ers came from miles around 
over the fine stock and equip 
the. place and to hear Gov. - 
Business men from Pittsburgh 


More detals concerning the 
be given in a later issue. 


Mara Alva’s 


érain a- 
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=" Marjorie E. Six 
‘the last issue I suggested that one 
hot dish be served at school to sup- 
nent the packed lunches which pu- 
who live too far from school to 
home for lunch, carry. Further sug- 
stions for the hot dish and methods 
nducting such a project will be 
furnished you 
gladly upon 
your request. 

Contents 

of Lunch 
As to the pack- 
ed lunch, if you 
keep posted -on 
what the hot 
dish is to be 
each week, and 
plan your child- 
Marjorie E. Six ren’s lunches ac- 
ingly, you will find them faring 
| better as a sesult of their prop- 
balanced lunches. 
Simplicity must be the first rule ob- 
ed, as no one knows better than the 
mother how many duties must be 
plished before the children leave 
chool. 
ndwiches are the great staple for 
ch boxes, as they are easily por- 
and generally liked. They are 
appetizing if the bread is cut in 
slices. Whole wheat and. other 
grain breads should be used to 
t extent for the valuable bone 
tooth building elements they fur- 
If you are coaxing along a poor 
e, try cutting the bread in fancy 
, as this device has been known 
pt the most fastidious appetites. 
nerous with real butter in all 
ches, as it is indispensable to 
growth and health.” Instead of 
aditional slice of meat, vary the 
ch filling each day with cottage 
_ chopped raisins, figs, dates, 
celery, or eggs. These are very 
fitious, and mixed with a little mild 
dressing, cream, or milk for 
ading, are very appetizing. 
uit, being easily carried, is an ex- 
supplement for the sandwich. 
e of the elements it contains, 
hould be included in the diet at 


ynce a day. A sweet of some 
such as gingerbread or plain 
made in muffin tins for easy 


g, may be included. Baked cus- 
_ jellied prunes, or other fruit in 
S are also easy to pack. A tomato 
tock of celery add variety. A 
ce of good candy now and then 
come as a happy surprise and 
stall the®temptation to buy lolli- 
s and other cheap candies to eat 
en meals. 

Should be taken to add nothing 
will crush in packing. The regu- 
m tin lunch box with handle is the 
ontainer. In extremely cold 
ther, it may be lined with several 
of wrapping paper to protect 
igainst the frost. 

fin paper is itfdispensable in 
packed lunch box. 

Other Advantages 

ition to the direct physical 
f the hot dish served to sup- 
the packed lunch, there are 
other distinct advantages. 
‘is a great temptation for the 
1 to sit down alone and “bolt” 
ood in their lunch boxes so 
ean begin their games. The 


r 
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serving of hot dishes gathers them all 
together and in the pleasure of the 
sociability they take more time to eat 
and thus digest their food better. 


The resourceful teacher can make 
much of the lunch hour in teaching 
food facts. Pupils have been known 
to improve their food habits remark- 
ably as a result of the hot dish service. 
Under the disapproving eyes of the 
other pupils, the most “finicky” child 


will learn to eat what he formerly 
would not eat at home. 
Then that training in cooperation 


and citizenship has already been men- 
tioned. » 

There is little left to be said on the 
hot dish served at school. What mother 
will leave a stone unturned to keep 
her children bright-eyed and rosy 
cheeked ? 


Five Lecals Held Com- 


bined Picnic 


T was a real, old-fashioned powow 

the Locals in the vicinity of Spring- 

boro, Pa., held on Sept. 15, at the Run- 
dell Grange hall and grounds. 


There were probably 1,006 farmers, 
their wives and families if not more, 
coming from the Dicksonburg, Beaver 
Center, Springboro, Conneautville and 
Norrisville Locals, combining in their 
first annual joint picnic. The Palmer 
Local would have been with them too, 
had it not been for the fact that they 
had already arranged for their picnic 
the same day. 

Prof. Ascar Erf, head of dairy divi- 
sion of Ohio State University, and P. 
S. Brenneman, president of the D. C. 
S. Co., were the main attractions of the 
day. They filled the expectations of 
the crowd too—for all left with a much 
more kindly feeling toward the D. C. 
S. Co., and~a great deal more respect 
for the dairy industry. 

Games and sports were held for the 
youngsters and a dance in the grange 
hall for the grownups as other features 
of the entertainment. 

Lemonade, milk and ice cream was 
served free by the Locals and those 
present surely laid away a big supply. 
The Grange served lunches. 

F. W. Thornton of the Springboro 
Local was master of ceremonies. A 
committee consisting of one man from 


each Local was responsible for the ex-» °‘ 


cellent program presented. 

This was the first joint affair ever 
planned by the Locals in this commun- 
ity, but they hope to make it an annual 
affair from now on. 


— 


has been identified with the development of 
farming and dairying for 55 years. You can 
open an account| 


amc 
The McDowell National Bank 


State Street and Vine Avenue 


Three : 
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WHILE IN FARRELL, VISIT 
FARRELL FURNITURE & SUPPLY CoO. 
726-728 Broadway 
“COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS” 
Furniture, Rugs, Wall Paper, Phonographs, Dishes, House Furnishings 
$ —Farm Safes— 
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a Perfect Silo 
From Materials 


’s what you get—not what you pay that counts in silo buying. 
Before you invest a penny in a silo be sure you investigate the 


TECKTONIUS 


“Best Silo on Earth” 


eeNMeE EHO D’) 


of Silo Building 


No other silo offers you the exclusive air-tight TECKTONIUS 
door that locks at all four corners. No other silo gives you the 
wonderful advantages of the TECKTONIUS automatic ad- 
justing hoop fasteners and TECKTONIUS super cable and 
base stave anchorage system that keep silo tight and rigid. 


Buy your stave stock ‘here at a fair price. 
TECKTONIUS working plans and get a 
that will last for years. 


Follow the simple 
rigid, air-tight silo 
Backed by a 5-year guarantee. 


The Western Reservel.umber Co. 
LUMBER DEALERS 


MILL AND YARDS: 
Niles, O. Girard, O. 
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Warren, O. Newton Falls, 0. 
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The BEAVER PRINTING COMPANY 


The National Printers 


PRINTERS, RULERS 
and BOOK-BINDERS 


Bell Phone 95 Packard Ave. 
GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


SHARON, PA. > 7. 


with this bank by mail. 
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Advertising rates upon request. Right reserved 
to refuse all advertising of a suspicious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and all 
changes of copy must be received 10 days before 
date of publication. 

The efforts of this publication are direeted in 
the promotion, of co-operative marketing and in no 
case will activities be undertaken in the general 
field of farm publications. Our members are urged 
to recognize this distinction. 
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COOPERATION IS KEY TO 
PROSPERITY 


VE studied the agricultural situation very 
] closely, both through the eyes of a busi- 
ness man and a farmer and my observa- 
tions are that the only permanent remedy the 
farmer has for his ills lies in cooperation.” 
These words coming from such an outstanding 
authority as F. O. Lowden, one of the biggest 
farmers in Illinois, president of the American 
Holstein-Friesian Association, an eminent 
lawyer and leader in the political life in this 
country, surely must have made an impres- 
sion on the host of farmers and business men 
who heard him at the Bell Farm, just re- 
cently. 
“Cooperative marketing societies are the 
_only things that can bring the farmers to a 
level with other business,” he declared. ‘““How- 


ever,” he added, “‘the success or failure of co-” 


operative marketing lies entirely with the 
farmer himself.” ? 

Mincing no words in belittling the farmer 
who stayed out of a cooperative marketing 
society in his community because he was being 
bribed by some member of outside business 
who was paying him a premium ior his pro- 
duct in order to help wreck the farmers’ asso- 
ciation, Gov. Lowden tore into such indi- 
viduals with both fists. 

It would have been a mighty fine sermon 
for all members of the D. C. S. Co. to have 
heard. Especially those who are continually 
trying to make the path of their organization 
a hard one to follow by failing to cooperate. 

When men occupying the position in public 
life ex-Governor Lowden does, come out so 
emphatically in favor of cooperative market- 
ing, then there must be merit to the proposi- 
tion. Gov.Lowden is a farmer himself. He 
has produce to market and knows wherewith 
he talks when. he proclaims cooperative mar- 
keting a cure for the most of the farmer’s 
evils. 

However, he emphasized that cooperative 
societies should not be organized with the 
idea of setting the price on farm commodities 
regardless of whether they be just or not. 

organizations perish before they get 
arted. ‘Too many such organizations 


have been started. 


Gov. Lowden summarizes the reasons for 
failures among cooperatives in this manner: 
1. Promoters claiming they can fix prices 
to suit the farmers regardless of economic 
laws. 
2. Farmers failing to cooperate with each 
other, listening to propaganda circulated by 
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- ployer to the 


rank outsiders whose aim is to split their a t 
3 farmer we can influence to freshen 


organization. : 


3. Failure to pay salaries large enough to 


get responsible managers at the head of their 
organization. 


There you have a big business man-farmer- | 


lawyer and political leader’s idea of coopera- 


tive marketing. The D.C. S. Co. is organized. 


and is being operated on the principles which 
Gov. Lowden claims underlies any successful 
organization. Don’t let that germ “discon- 


tent” creep in its midst, it is your association _ 


and you should do all in your power to pre- 
serve its integrity. ee 
Cooperate with your officers in making it 


more successful and stronger as it goes along. - 


Cooperate with your neighbor and be honest 


- with yourself—then the D. C..S. Co. cannot 


help but continue under flying colors. | 


THE DAIRY COUNCIL IS YOURS 


T the last meeting of the Advisory Coun- 
A cil, E. R. Quackenbush, secretary of 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, 
announced they were now in shape so as to 
give the rural communities the same service 
as they were giving the cities, in the way of 
staging demonstrations in the schools. 
How many Locals have put in requests for 
this service? It’s your all for the asking. 


“Just send your request to the Dairy Council 


office, 503 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


FALL FRESHENED COWS ARE 
THE BEST 
Me: years ago it was demonstrated by 


experiments and by practical experi- 
ence that cows freshening in the fall 


.yielded naturally about 10 percent more milk 
and butterfat than did cows that freshened in 


either spring or summer. 
The majority of men who milk cows have 


- failed to heed this opportunity of increasing 


production to the extent that renewed efforts 
have recently been made to determine the ac- 
curacy of th previous conclusions. 

The results merely verify the authenticity 
of previous discovery. 

The statement is indisputable. 

Cows that freshen in the fall do give ap- 
proximately 10 percent more milk and butter- 


fat than cows that freshen in the spring and 


summer. 

Figure it out for yourself. 

The cow that freshens in fall will milk 
largely all winter if she is well fed and com- 
fortably cared for. 

About the time she begins to decline in milk 
flow, pasturage and weather conditions most 


stimulating to milk production arrive and, in-. 


stead of going dry, the cow increases in pro- 
duction and performs admirably until the 
days of midsummer come with extreme heat 
and numerous flies. 

An increase of 10 percent in production 
without any additional investment or expense, 
merely the investment of accurate knowledge, 


= is worth considering. 


Again, no one would be so foolish as to 
argue that prices for dairy products are less 
in winter than in summer. 


Some there are who will assert that it costs 
more to feed for production in winter than in 
summer, but the good herdsman feeds live- 
stock so as to keep it in good condition any- 
way, and, regardless of how figures may be 
put together, facts are facts, and he who 
freshens his cows in the fall needs merely to 
accept an increased production of 10 percent 
and, in addition, the enlarged price for dairy 
products during the winter months as com- 
pared with summet months. : 


The helper who is employed 365 days is — 


superior in reliability and worth to his em- 
_ one who is employed only 
through planting, cultivating and harvesting 


‘seasons. 


PORTER 


_ profitable manner so far as his dairy her 


- nection is not possible, of course, but by 


just the freshening dates of his cows so 


Yee: are you reading the di 


_-enter individual contests during the - 


in the fall instead of in the spring or s 
will learn that we have helped him in 


concerned. “ 
Immediate change of- system in this ¢ 


ing in mind the fact that a cow’s ges 
period is approximately nine months 
seven days, he who milk cows can easily fig 
out the system of change and gradually 


they will freshen in the fall and be grani 
the opportunity of producing enlarged amot 
of milk and butterfat and performing 
favorably during the period of the year 
prices for milk and butter are larges 
when conditions permit of better care 
though they freshened in spring or summ 
There is offered to the dairy farmer’a f 
opportunity to add to his bank balan 
contribute to his own convenience and 
ter equalize his labor by having his cows 
en in the fall. Sot Sam 
Doing things thoughtlessly—because 0 
folks are doing them—never will get yo 
where. The dairy farmer gets farthes 
thinks the most, plans the best and then 
his plans —Hugh G. Van Pelt, Fred L. 
ball Co. ae 


MOTHERS—READ YOUR PRI 
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ment edited by Marjorie E. Six. 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Coune 
She is just commencing a series of a1 
in which you should be greatly intereste 
is going to bring directly to your door 
functioning of the dairy council as 
on for the city children. See ee 
If this work is of such value that Pit 
school authorities go out of their way 
commodate these workers, don’t you 
might be good enough for the rural chi 
too? ; 
With the next issue, or the one fo 
it, a contest will be started to find ou 
youngster in the D. C. S. Co. territory r 
the most advancement, from a health s 
point, between now and when school c 
In order to make this contest a st 
Miss Six must have the extreme coc 
of our readers. Sa 
Mothers and teachers can make © 
test a very valuable asset to their work, 
enter into it in the right spirit and 
when cooperation is necessary. 
We are also going to start a Junior d 
ment in our next issue. This will be di 
associated with Miss Six’s column in ot 
spect, as there will be a series of - 
stories published each issue in connection 
Miss Six’s regular article. = 
The youngsters will have opportun 


Miss Six, for which suitable prizes- 


offered. o” 


Read her column and if there are 
details you would like, don’t hesit 
for them. ; 


MILK PRODUCERS WILL Fl 
HERE SOON 


EMEMBER to reserve Novembet 
9-as dates to come to Pittsbt 
attend the convention of the 

Milk Producers convention. It’s a_ 
forthe D.C. Ss Co., anda big: 
Pittsburgh. There will be men intere 
some phase of dairying from all the 
dairy states and an attendance of | 
being predicted by Chas. W. Ho 
retary. z me : 
Let us all do our part in halpin; 
1923 convention a memorable one.. 
your help and your attendance. — 
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“AUGUST SEDIMENT CONTESTS 


milk receiving plant at Lock- 
od, O., won initial honors in the 
\diment race among the Rieck-Mc- 
akin Dairy Company plants during 
month of August. 

uri ng July 
led close on the heels of the Nut- 
which was winner, but during 
. turned the tables and won by a 
ht margin. 

here were several other changes in 
standing of the Rieck-McJunkin 
nts. The Jefferson, O., plant boosted 
standing from a tie for eighth place 
fuly to third place for August. 
mnsiderable improvement was noticed 
st of the plants, according to the 
s of Irvin H. Kaufman, of the 
urgh District Dairy Council, who 
n charge of the work, 

‘he complete list of standings of the 
eck plants follows: 


Lockwood, O. 11. Springboro 
Nutwood 12. Windsor ; 
‘3. Jefferson 13. Espyville 
. Dorset 14. Rock Creek 
Simons 15. Austinburg 
! inesville 16. Mesopotamia 
Farmdale 17. Rome 
Westford 18. Palmer 


19, Cortland. 


“The White Plague” 


: —By— 
. F. A. Zimmer, State Veterinarian 


This is the third of Dr. Zimmer’s 
articles). 


om herds of cattle by making a 
d by slaughtering the cattle thus 
to be diseased. : 

the two articles that have gone be- 
I have mentioned two plans under 
1 the government, state and fed- 
s helping farmers make these 
The first is the accredited herd 
here an individual owner cleans 
jup his herd, with the aid of a govern- 
ment tester, and has his herd certified as 
erculosis-free, subject to annual re- 


te the owner may now receive in- 
‘ity: for loss from reactors, but he 
his compensation mainly in the 
onal prices commanded by cows 
-accredited herds. There are 1,100 
accredited herds in Ohio today, 
3,600 awaiting retests to be placed 
ne accredited list. Under a new 


iS as be made by 400 practicing 
-yeterinarians who have passed ex- 
ations and have been accredited by 
overnment. 

Easily Transmitted 

This has released the 20 official test- 
, 12 state and eight federal, for the 
plan of ‘ ‘area” testing already un- 
aken in 12 counties. This is an ex- 
on of the accredited herd idea to 
idea of an “accredited” area; first 
waship, then a whole county, and 
y, it is hoped, a whole - state. 
e counties have taken up the plan. 
t of our effort now will be bent 
s direction. For what use is it to 
.a herd here and there, when 
ase is so easily transmitted? It 
ismitted in raw milk, in streams 
roughs from which cattle drink; 
ure piles that cake over the 

: ge ea 


the Lockwood plant | 


BERCULOSIS can be eradicated \ 


ig, effective Aug. 1, accredited herd 


10. Jamestown 20. City 
21. Footville 


The three plants from the Hermes- 
Groves Dairy Company, that are doing 
sediment testing staged a mighty close 
and interesting battle for honors in 
August which were finally won by the 
Andover, O., organization. In July 
the E. Orwell, O., plant nosed the An- 
dover plant out of first place. The city 
plant finished third. 


Jumping from fifth place in July to 
first in August, the Sandy Lake, Pa., 
plant of Harmony Creamery Company, 
nearly created a record in the sediment 
scoring contest among the Harmony 
plants. 

N. Bloomfield was the winner in the 
previous month. In August they fin- 
ished second, with W. Faraeneeos a 
close third. 

The final standing of the Harmony 
plants for August follows: 


1. Sandy Lake Newton Falls 


2. N. Bloomfield > -No=test 
3. W. Farmington Wayland 
4. N. Bristol No test 
5. Phalanx 


tubercular germ and keep it safe from 
the sun, which destroys it. 

Under the area testing plan, the own- 
ers of the cattle receive compensation 
for reactors slaughtered, up to two- 
thirds the appraised value of the animal, 
minus what the carcass brings. We 
have money enough now to extend the 
work only slightly beyond the twelve 
counties now engaged, but the effort 
will cover the state in- time. 

One thing that made it possible to go 
from herd to area eradication was per- 
fection of a new test, where the tuber- 
culin is inserted in, not under, the 
skin, and where the cows do not have 
to be kept stabled so that one can take 
-their temperature every two hours for 
a day, as had to be done under the old 
test. Now the veterinarian makes his 
“shot,” generally at the base of the tail, 
and comes back in three days to tell, 
by the appearance of a swelling where 
the tuberculin was injected, which cows 
have tuberculosis. 


HERE’S WHAT WE LIKE 

“IT appreciate what this organization 
has done for me,” declared Charles E. 
Boyd, a farmer from near Wexford, 
Pa., while in the D. C. S. Co., office 
just recently. 

“A year ago August I had to fight 
to get 21 cents a gallon for my milk. 
I was supplying to Altmeyer Bros., in 
north Pittsburgh—dealers not cooper- 
ating with the association. 
joined the D. C. S. Co. and this year 
I received 27 cents a gallon for milk 
in August, shipping to a cooperating 
‘dealer—you bet this organization paid 
me.” 

It is always a pleasure to hear com- 
ments coming from farmers in this 
manner, entirely unsolicited. 


A committee representing the Trum- 
bull County Central Labor Union, met 
with a committee of the farm bureau 
members from Bristol and Greene 
townships of Trumbull county to ar- 
range plans for selling potatoes direct 
“fo the consumers. 


‘Then! Ta 
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1102 Standard Life Building 


‘Make your first roof last” 


Court 5551 


Asbestos Shingles | 


AMERICAN INSULATION CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONTENTED 
COWS 
GIVE 
GOOD 
MILK 


THE HIGH PRICE OF CONTENTMENT 


Nothing costs more in this world than contentment, because we 
have to pay for it in the most precious coin. We have to pay for it in 
self-denial, self-discipline, will power and system. A SAVINGS AC- 
COUNT is the greatest help toward making the price of contentment 
easy to pay. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS & TRUST Co. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
Largest Bank in State 


HOME FOR SAVINGS 
Banking By Mail Booklet Sent on Request 


Solid: as it Looks 


Economics, 
Columbia, 
Secretary H. C. Wallace to head the 


newly established Bureau of . Home 
Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. She assumed 
her new duties September 1. 


Louise Stanley, dean of Home 
University of Missouri, 
Mo., has been selected by 
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$6.500.000.00 
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“If Winter Comes’ 


Are you going to be as wise as the 
squirrel who in the fall prepares for the 
stormy: days ahead? 


The time to store up for life’s win-- 
ter is now. 


Learn to finance yourself by invest- 
ing in The Buckeye Savings & Loan 
.Company of Bellaire, Ohio, ‘where your 
money is safe and interest is sure. 
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WHOLE WORLD OWES DAIRY INDUSTRY 
DEBT FOR SERVICE, SAYS PROF. ERF | 


Connesut Local Treated With a Pleasant Surprise When Head of Ohio's 
Dairy College Appears on Program---Good Crowd Turns Out For 
Banquet and Meeting---Interest in D. C. S. Co. Revived 


EMBERS of the Conneaut, O.,, 
Local were given a pleasant sur- 
prise at their annual midsummer ban- 
quet and meeting Sept. 16, when Prof- 
Oscar Erf, of Ohio State University, 
appeared on the program. 
“Dairying is owned a debt by society 
and a debt which they should be asked 


_ to pay,” declared Prof. Erf, in speaking 


fo the 100 or more guests who had as- 
sembled at the Grange hall. 

“When I see the transition of the 
times, when I see so many induce- 
ments pulling our young people from 
our dairy farms, I often wonder wheth- 
er or not society recognizes that debt. 

“We see young men earn fabulous 
sums in the pugilistic world as prize 
fighters, baseball players and _ profes- 
sional football players—it all looks so 
huge compared to what our dairymen 
must strive so hard for—so it makes 
me wonder the phychological effect it 
has on our young men on the farms. 


Milk Rules World 

“However, we should get some satis- 
faction out of the fact that destiny de- 
pends on us—we dairymen. None of 
the mammals can grow without milk— 
it is absolutely essential to the life of 
baby animals and baby humans—so 
you see, we do occupy a most essential 
position. 

“Now then, just why isn’t the dairy 
cow registering a bigger profit for us? 
There are a number of reasons, but the 
biggest is that we do not have good 
enough cows or we do not take good 
enough care of them. 

“We have 135 men over Ohio doing 
testing, keeping cost records on dairies 
and helping in ‘the feeding. They 
found the average cost of keeping a 
cow last year was $224.00. Of this 
amount $21 was spent for feed, $56 for 
overhead expenses and there were 
found to be 182 hours of labor connect- 
ed with the caring for the cow during 
the year. This is figuring that the la- 
bor was worth 26 cents an hour. 


“Tn order to meet expenses it would 
be necessary for a cow to produce at 
least 350 pounds of butterfat—and not 
many of our cows do that. Here’s 
how we arrive at 350 pounds of fat, as 
the basis. The calf which the cow 
might produce is worth $8.00, we fig- 
ure at birth, the skimmilk is worth $25 
and the manure is worth $16, thereby 
making a total credit of $49 in favor 
of the cow, before she began produc- 
ing milk, 

“Substracting the $49 from the $224, 
the cost of caring for the cow the year, 
we have a balance of $175 which must 
be procured from the cow’s product, 
milk or cream. Taking 50 cents as the 
ice for butterfat during the 
ind that it is necessary to 
» ..0 ,ounds of fat in order to give 


- the farmer $175. 


Production Is Low 
“The production can be increased to 
450 pounds and then there will be a 
100 pound gain which would mean $50 
gain, which we add to the income and 
which would -bring the labor income 


to 53 cents an hour, assuming that the 
increase in the value of the calf and 
skimmilk pay for the extra amount of 
feed. The 100 pounds would reflect 
directly upon the rate per hour for 
labor increased to 53 cents. 


“As a matter of fact the average 
well kept cow in reality produces but 
230 pounds of fat, which is 120 pounds 
less, which figuring that the labor in- 
come is seven cents less than nothing. 
In other words you pay seven cents 
an hour for the privilege of working, 
or put-it in still another way, he de- 
ducts from his overhead or his feed $16 
per cow per year. This may not mean 
a net loss in mony to the farmer, as 
the farmer here could throw in the 
feed that he raises with no charge. 


“These figures in reality do not rep- 
resent the average according to the, as- 
sessors which is only 173 pounds of fat. 
We are, however, assuming that the 
average man does not get less for his 
labor income on account of the fact 
that the average cow is not fed to its 
full capacity and is pastured on land of 
little value. 

Dairying is Best 

“These figures shouldn’t frighten 
you, for you dairy farmers are not go- 
ing broke: Don’t be discouraged, for 
you know we can returench. here and 
there and make the work a profitable 
wotk regardless of whether or not the 
cow production is up to the average. 
This is as good a family proposition as 
one can get into, unless it be special- 
ized farming of some kind, You are 
much better off than the corn, wheat, 
oat and beef farmer. ‘The wheat far- 
mer has suffered terrific losses this 
year. 

“An interesting item -in connection 
with the dairy industry is the fact that 
Cuba has again contracted with Swiss 
dairymen for its supply of condensed 
milk at a price 33 1-3 per cent less than 
our dairymen could meet. This they 
could do, because their standard of 
living is much lower—their wages are 
much lower and they can produce more 
economically, as a result. 

“Do you folks want to live as they 
do? We are living in a world of our 

own on a higher plane and we wouldn’t 
care to deviate it in the least. 

Industry Hurts Farmer 

“We dairymen are now vieing with 
industry for labor. Usually when la- 
bor is in demand the milking of cows 
drops off, on account of the influx of 
farm help to the cities. 


“Dairying is a noble inductee Gace: 


pensible in war and peace alike. If 
war weré to be declared overnight, we 
dairymen wouldn’t need to wait a year 
to supply our armies with food, as 
would be the case with wheat, were 
the production of wheat just to -the 
consumption mark, ‘We cannot afford 
to have our production meet the con- 
sumption for in case of an emergency, 
if we didn’t have a surplus on hand, 
we would be in a rather precarious po- 
sition.” 

Then Prof Erf, admonished the far- 


mers to stand by their organization— 
the D. C. §. Co. and: assured them 
that all internal difficulties of local 
dairymen would be remedied then. He 
attributes the comfortable position of 
the dairymen in this territory to the 
functioning of the D. C. S. Co. 

He then told of the fight made on 
imitators of dairy products, namely the 
filled milk and oleomargarine manufac- 
turers. 

P. 5. Brenneman, was supposed to be 
on the program also, but was suddenly 
called home on account of his wife’s 
illness. Harry I. Betlovich, editor the 
Price Reporter substituted in his place 
and told something of the work done 
in the past few months by the D. C. S. 
Co., and appealed to the farmers to 
spread the gospel and reach those men 
who did not - attend meetings—who 
would not listen to facts, and tell them 
what their association has done for 
them, 

There must have been 100 persons 
who sat down to the baked fish sup- 
per which wound up the evening’s pro- 
gram—and everyone was of the opin- 
ion that this meeting was one of the 
best they ever held. J. CC. Schupp, 
president, and W. W. Marble, treas- 
urer, both declared they would meet, 
more regularly in the future. Ed. 
Brown is the other officer of this lo- 
cal, he is secretary. 


A male quartet, consisting of Ed. 
Brown, Ames Brown, G. B. Dickey and 
Geo. Saylor, gave several numbers and 
one of the ladies from the Local gave 
a reading. 


J. G APPLE & CO. 
Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, Sil- 
verware, Stationery, Eto. 
Repairing a Specialty 


| SAEGERTOWN | PA. 
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Ayrshire 509, Brown Swiss 157, Je 


uk PL Oa 
_GUERNSEYS BRING MOS 


Sale prices of purebred dairy 
were relatively higher in 1922 tha 
other kind of purebred animals, acc 
ing to a recent survey made by 
United States Department of Agri 
ture. Although prices were not hi 
compared with the peak reached 
1920, the average indicates that p 
bred dairy cattle were in good deman 

Reports were received on a tota 
7,597 dairy animals representing 
breeds: Guernsey 2160, Holstein 27 


1975. Of the animals reported, 318 
nearly one-half, sold for more th: 
$150 each. The number of animal 
each breed in this price range 
Ayrshire 185, Brown Swiss 35, Gu 
sey 979, Holstein 1088, Jersey 920. 


Average prices received by bre 
including all ages and both sexes 
both private and auction sales w 
Ayrshire $181.73, Brown Swiss $22 
Guernsey $273.36, Holstein $187.15, 
Jersey $186.50. All Brown -Swisé re 
ported were disposed of at priva' 
sale. The data show that differenc 
prices received by the two sales met 
ods was so small that in 1922 he 
auction sale expenses were not j 
fied, the department says. 

Highest prices by breeds were: 
shire $3,000; Brown Swiss $500; Gue 
sey $7,500; Holstein $5,000; Je: 
$920. 


5, 5%, 


We make loans anywhere 
northwestern Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania. 

We have closed ‘almos 
$2,000,000 of loans, as proof of 
our fair business relation wi 
the public. 

Remember we secure mon 
more promptly, at less cost and 
under better conditions than an 


We invite comparison. 


C. I. PONTIUS, Sec.-Trea 
_ WARREN, OHIO 


ISTRIBUTION is the process of transferring merchandise 
from the man who has it and can’t use it to the mae 
who does not have it and needs it. 


In the dairy business thts problem i is unusually complicated for 
it deals with a perishable product which must be hands very 


fast to avoid waste. 


It is a source of pride to us—and we think it should be no less 
gratifying to our producer friends who by their co-operation 
help to make such a condition possible—that Milk reaches th 

consumer on 4 straighter line and with less waste than an; 


other farm hee 


Died: McJunkin Dairy Company 


N ew Castle 


Pittsburgh McKeesport. 
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Butler 
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Charleroi 
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e. n Ohi 0 € ounti es t 0 and small grains competitive exhibits. all kinds of heavy farm ‘machinery. The Mechanical Cow and the Bulle- 
ae, First floor, Emerson-Brantingham; a The plan to have an educational ma- tin Machine were exhibited at the 


ry a -e . e . “1: F 
Via ket Own Fruit four-breed poultry show, including mae ee has been abandoned, by fairs at Jefferson, Butler and Con- 
“4 from 25 to 30 varieties of fowls; the t neaut. Johnny Milk Health Builders 


Third floor; the horticultural show, 


farmer-owned apple packing °8& show and the poultry equipment consisting of competitive county apple WS displayed at West View Park and 
s will operate in Ohio this ¢xhibits. exhibits; fruit and vegetable exhibits, the Merry-Go-Round and _ Ferris 
ng the crop by grades that Second floor; tobacco, potatoes, orchard machinery, spray materials, Wheel comprised the Kennywood Park 
booth attraction. 


changed to correspond more honey and other apairy products, and and fertilizers. 
vith the United States stand- § 
es, and selling the best of 
der the Buckeye brand, adopt- 
rear by the Ohio Fruit Grow- 
perative Association. 
twice the number of plants 
perated last year. ‘T'wo of these 
iow beginning to handle the 
, are in Lawrence county, and 
is one plant in each of the fol- 
ounties: Gallia, Meigs, Athens, 
on, Columbiana, and Ottawa. 
mally, a number of large in- 
owers will pack on _ their 
ces in conformance with the 
srading requirements, 


Ss 3 ne Sale i, 
ba, 
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Your Cow Boo 


Raise All the Feeds You Can. 

Guessed and Lost $5.24; Knew 
and Made $31.33. 

Facts from theN. Y. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 

Lower the Cost of Production. 

Raising Calves. 

Holstein or Ayrshire. 


s-in these requirements, as 


in a circular just issued by Get this 1924 Purina Cow Book. It 
ation, have to do mainly with will help you cut expenses and increase 
ndards. Federal requirements = profits. The book contains 100 pages, 
‘size, condition, and uniformi- fully illustrated. Written by mén who 


les are followed almost to the ; 
* us ss Ole ene know. Full of ideas that you can use. 


ceeded federal standards to : . 
4 icture of the 
igher mark of their own. ‘This On the right we show a FE 


one in the thought that ap- | book and just a few of the subjects 
r particularly well in Ohio, | Covered in its pages. You will also find 
by exceeding the general in the book complete tables on bal- 
pont, the Ge: anced rations for cows of all types 
Ree ate and weights; what milk is made of; 
s this year will be facilita. how the “other fellow” *increased his 
ly the placing. of seven or eight profits; how to secure the longest lac- 

inspectors at Main shipping tation period, and a wealth of other 


hio. Cars will be routed to facts you will find mighty useful. 
f greatest demand by a rep- 


of the Fererated Fruit In the interest of “Economical Feeding, 
the National Farmers’ Co- = Rotter Cows, and More Milk,’ we 

ive, with which the state asso- : 5 ; 4 
affiliated. make it a practice each year to distrib- 
‘eo : ute several thousand Purina Cow Books 
free. The 1924 edition is the finest 


ever issued. 


FARM PRODUCTS 
- SHOW BIGGER IN 1924 


vania’s eighth annual State 
oducts Show which is to be PURINA MILLS 
risburg, January 22 and 25, » Makers of Checkerboard Chows 


€ one-third larger than the 62. Gratiot St., _ St. Louis, Mo. 


bition and will cover more 
0 square feet of floor space, ok ahead ed iesbeille, Bute 


to the latest announcement 

_ Show committee. ; 

ty of Agriculture Frank P. 

hairman of the committee, 

t the Studebaker and _ the ° 

Brantingham buildings in Mail the Coupon! 
year’s show was staged have 

1 procured. An additional aa . 

ware feet has been made Visit the Purina Booth 
for exhibit purposes on the at the National Dairy 


he latter building and will be Exposition in Syracuse 
ce care of expansion in vari- 


tments of the show. 

tative floor plan for the vari- 
as announced by the 
ittee, is as follows: First 
lebaker building; education 
2 hibit, much larger than last 
ude breeds of horses, beef 


Rue ESSE 35 
2 ~S > e 


ug 


oor, Studebaker; dairy ma- 
ad equipment exhibits, edu- 
plays of the U. S. Dairy 
e Pennsylvania State Col- 
Department of Agricul- 
State Bureau of Voca- 
ay ; also the wool,-corn 


bea ied tha ~~ . heh ny wo a eer ets oy % ae. 3 Aan A r Yong fy ct baht we ie —— 4 4 oe OS a ee s f wn) 
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Quax From 


Quackenbush 


—By— 
E. R. Quackenbush 


|e seems probable that some of the 
readers may be interested in Dairy. 
Council activities as they are carried on 
in other sections besides their own. To 
a great extent, all such educational pub- 
licity work, regardless of where it is 
done, benefits the industry as a whole 


and makes bet- 


ditions in every 
territory | thru-+ 
out the country. 


you may get a 
proper view- 
point than that 
furnished by 
the local Coun- 
cil it is pro- 
posed to cover 
the history and 


E. R. Quackenbush 


activities of Councils operating in other 


market producing and _ distributing 
centers. 

One of the first Councils to be organ- 
ized in this country was the New Eng- 
land Dairy & Food Council. This was 
the outgrowth of rather peculiar condi- 
tions in the New England territory and 
particularly in the Boston market. The 
attitude of the dealers in that district 
had been always more or less—that here 
is our product, take it or leave it just 


as you see fit, as far as we are con- 


cerned we are doing you a ‘tremendous 


service.” 

Toa certain extent this attitude was 
bound to produce the feeling on the 
part of the consumers that where pos- 
sible they would be decidedly glad to 
leave the product and this had a decided 
effect upon the consumption of dairy 
products. 

“The New England Dairy & Food 
Council with headquarters at 51 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mas., was ‘organized in 
June, 1920, and has been- doing work 
since October, 1920, under the direction 
of Prof. W. P. B. Lockwood, former 
head of the Dairy Department of Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural. College. 

Officers 


President—Glenn €. Sevey, Editor,- 


New England Homestead. 
Secretary—W. P. B. Lockwood. 
Treasurer—Dr. A. W. Gilbert, Mass. 

Commissioner of Agriculture. 
‘Executive Committee, 5. 

Board of Directors, 15. 

“The Council work follows the $11,000 
campaign put on by the Food Adminis- 
trator 1917-18, and the $36,000 Boston 
Milk Campaign in 1919-20. The money 
is spent in the market subscribing it. 

“Boston—Money for the support of 
the Council is subscribed by the milk 
producers and milk dealers. In 1921 
$20,000 was raised by the producers pay- 
ing %c on each 100 pounds of milk sold 
and the dealers paying %4c on each 100 


“neo S milk purchased. In 1922 this 
brought in $28,000. Begin- ; 


ug J.pinr 1, 1923, the producers author- 
ized a deduction of 1c per 100 pounds. 
This is béing matched at present by Yc 
from the dealers on account of a news- 
paper advertising campaign, costing $28,- 
‘000, which was put on separately by the 
dealers in 1921. The estimated budget 
for 1923, including money from all 
sources, is approximately $55,000 divided 
as follows: 


ter market con- | 


In order that ~ 


of Agriculture. 


t 


DAIRYMEDN’S: PRICE 


OHIOAN CONSTRUCTS POULTRY FEE 
THAT IS DIFFERENT, YET EFFICIEN 


Ouerhead: Shoal, aioe 
Club/Work, Exhibits, Films, 
Mechanical Exhibits, and 
Printed :Matter: 2... $30,500.00 


BIPOATES tweens 3,000.00 - 


Newspaper Advertising . .. 21,500.00 
$55,000.00 

A ten per cent increase in milk con- 
sumption in Boston in 1921 over 1919, 
above the increase due to the increase 
in population, is reported by the United 
States Bureau of Markets cooperating 
with the Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Markets as shown by their sur- 
vey in 1921. They credit this increase 
to the advertising and educational work. 
Boston’s milk consumption for 1922 (U. 
S. Department of Agriculture figures) 
is 1.02 pints per capita per day. 

In 1922 and 1923 work costing $2,510 
has been done in Providence and work 
costing $1,400 in Worcester. Plams are 
‘being made to enlarge the work in both 
Worcester and Providence and to in- 
troduce the work into Manchester, N. 
H., and Springfield, Mass., and other 
places. 

Increased support from year to year 
shows the attitude of both producers 
and dealers toward the Council work.” 


A Permanent. Body 

In the words of Prof. Lockwood, 
“the work is young; it is just getting to 
its feet firmly planted for a long time, 
continuous effort to increase the use of 
milk, % 

“The. experience of the past six 
months has shown anew the greater 
value of this persistent, continuous long- 
time program as compared to the short- 
er, more spectacular “campaigns.” 

A great opportunity is before “the 
Couricil. It has the good-will of other 
agencies, it has a sound and permanent 
policy, it has before it an almost un- 
touched field. Its only limitation is the 
mumber of workers it is able to employ 


‘with the limited financial resotrces it 


now has, and the amount of educational 
material it can get before the people.” 


Producers of dairy products in Ohio 
and surrounding states lead in co- 
operative marketing of their products, 
according to a statement issued by 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. 
The statement is based on figures 
compiled by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture which show 
that of 1399 associations reported 
more than 80 per cent are in the 12 
North Central States. 


The Federation’s statement also 


brings ‘out the fact that the dairy as- 


sociations are not short-lived organ- 
izations, that organize one day and 
disband the next. Reports show that 
83.9 per cent of the associations have 
been in operation five years or more, 
and that 58.2 per cent have been in 
business for more than 10 years. Four 
of the association have been in busi- 
ness more than 50 years and one has 
been doing business at the same 
stand for more than 60 years. 

One of the foremost of the dairy 
associations is the Dairymen’s Co-op- 
erative Sales Co. 


IMPURITIES FOUND IN 
MILK ALBUMEN 
Pure milk albumen in order to be 
{rue to its name should be entirely 
free of lime, mineral matter er any 
other inert ingredients, says James 
W. Kellogg, director of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, Pennsylvania Department 


eee 


OD MORGAN, Jr., a farmer living 
near Youngstown, O., has quite an 
original idea about a grain mash hop- 
per for poultry feeding for dry weather. 


Deviating from the orthodox custom 
of building hoppers, Morgan has con- 
structed a box-like shed, six feet deep 
and eight feet wide with a roof over it. 
It stands about five feet high in the 
front and three in the rear and is 


mounted on skids so that’ it can be — 


transported easily from field to field. 


The floor is made of matched lumber, 
while the rest of the feeding device is 
made of surfaced 7% inch pine lumber. 
In front is a hood which extends 18 
inches. The frame is made of 2-3 inch 
scantling, and the roof is covered with 
three ply roofing, The skids under the 
floor complete the feeding house, at a 
cost for material of only $18. 


This equipment is designed to care for 
either young chicks or matured fowls, 
the only change necessary, being the sub- 
stituting of laying mash for growing 
fowls. It will take care of 600 to 700 
chicks or young pullets, and for several 
hundred mature fowls. It is designed 
to be used outdoors, and to be moved 


“can be put in at once, and nei 


"scrap in case no milk is avail 


about in the runs, either by th 
a horse or a tractor. | 

One of the advantages oli 
this feeder is that 600 pounds 


or wind will destroy or damag 
it. The use of it in muddy rur 
not be advisable, as the fowl 
track mud into it, and the mas 
stick to their feet and be w 
the summer, on good sod ther 
such trouble, and the fowls do 
it by droppings. Although t 
them are at present in use at 
gan’s farm, Pen-Bryn, there i 
dropping seen in the feeder. 
The growing ration Mr, Mor, 
is similar to the Ohio State uniy 
formula, consisting of 300 pot 
corn meal, 200 pounds of middl: 
pounds of bran and. 200 pounds 


milk can be used, the beef sc 
to 100 pounds. If good heavy 
be secured, the corn meal is-r 
200 pounds and 100 pounds of 
ded. When oats have not bee 
able, Mr. Morgan has experi 
drop in egg production ae fo) 

oats. ; e 


The baby Local of the D, C. S. Co, 
is now located at Cochranton, Pa. It’s 
quite a lusty baby, too, with 32 mem- 
bers to start off with. : 

Fred C, Flaugh of Meadville, is _ 
president; Andrew Bean, Cochranton, 
vice president; Fred F. Powell, Coch- 
ranton, secretary; and Howard A. 
Powell, treasurer and advisory coun- 
cil member. 


A to breed, etc., in All Animals Guar- | 
Failure anteed Cured. Breeders Calendar 
and Booklet Free. Remedy $2. THE BREED-O 
REMEDY CO., P. O. Box 240-S, Bristol, Conn. 
Formerly: Famous Wallace Barnes Remedies. 


“The Old Reliable” 
State Ban 
& Trust Co. 


ELM GROVE, W. 


Banking, Real Estate ai 
Insurance — 


Resources $1,800,00 0 


What Better Proof Do You Want? 


You'll admit that our Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer pe 
must be A-1 in every respect to haye such big people use 
it as Borden’s, Van ames oheiield Farms Co., Carnation 


Milk Co., Mohawk Milk C 


More than ten million quarts of milk are strained Batty 
through the*Dr. Clark, because it will remove every last 
bit of sediment from milk—and no other strainer will. | 


We guarantee it—on your herd or any other. 


Insures absolutely clean milk at about one cent a day— 
10-qgt. and 18-qt. 
If your dealer can’t supply i 


milk that brings the top market price. 
sizes, Lasts a lifetime. 
you, write 


PURITY STAMPING CO. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


Never has friendliness played such an n important 


business as it does today. 


Friendliness combined with Conservatism, and 


dominates this institution. 


Do business here where your business will be appre 


“A” Strainer. Funn 


“C” Coarse wire screen 
- clamping cotton ‘pa 


We Pay Six Per Cent on. Time Denyse and Fi 1 


~ Cent on Savings Accounts. 


The Community Building & Loan 


‘““Where Savings are Safe and Insured”’ 


- 154% South Park Avenue 


WARRE! 
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mbull county, O., has a number 
itry Demonstration Farm Flocks 
mave been making unusually good 
s this summer, reports Guy Mil- 
111 ty agent. 
. Fuller, Warren, heads the list 
gust. His flock of 228 S. C. 
_ Leghorns laid’ 3,690 eggs, with 
ge of 16.09 eggs per hen, R. 
, Lockwood, O., comes second. 
his flock of 199 English Leg- 
he secured 3,162 eggs, with an 
re of 15.89 per hen. Mrs. R. P. 
Burghill, third. She secured 879 
rom her flock of 58 Wyandottes, 
in average of 15.15 per hen. 
C. Scott, Kinsman, 165 English 
White Leghorns laid 2,475 eggs, 
fh an average of 15.00 per hen. E. 
Bayes, Lockwood, secured 2,461 
from 185 W, Wyandotte and W. 
mms, with an average of 13.30 per 
Mrs. Ira Miller, Cortland, se- 
1,945 eggs from 167 Buff Orping- 
vith an average of 12.24 eggs per 
{rs. Glenn Hillyer, Cortland, 
16 S. C. White Leghorns, se- 
1405 eggs, with an average of 
per hen. Mrs. H. F, Cole, War- 
Bured 1,977 eggs from her flock 
White Wyandottes, with an av- 
of 11.56 per hen. Mrs. Emma 
Warren, 1,119 eggs from 107 
Rocks, with an average of 
eggs per hen. Mabel Tyrrell, 
Z 1,048 eggs from 102 Barred 
Ss, with an average of 10.27 eggs 
‘Mrs. L. H. Langley, Kins- 
eggs from 53 R. C. Rhode 
teds, with an average of 8.70 


freezes that shriveled 
| corn over a wide strip of 
n _ Ohio, and touched it else- 
here and there, carries threat 
eed corn situation that may 
ON a repetition of the “seed corn 
ie” of 1917. Farm crops men at 
hio State University give out this 
ya after having received reports 

number of sections of the 
J. Willard, Professor of farm 


taken to avoid recurrence of 
situation, when many Ohio 


JUST BITS 


OF NEWS 


farmers had to send outside of the 
state for their corn, and then to take 
about what they could get. 


“We have this announcement from 
J. F. Walker, secretary of the Ohio 
Wool Growers Association,” writes 
Guy Miller, Trumbull County agent. 
“We are moving some wool at 54 cents 


for Delaines, 53 for %4 blood, 52 for % 


blood, and 48 for %4 blood, mill deliv- 
ery. These prices are for average qual- 
ity and no large volume is being moved 
but it is advisable to take care of mill 
needs as they arise. Possibly 10 per 
cent of the wool of Ohio was sold-lo- 
cally, at prices» equal to those and in 
isolated cases slightly above. Twenty- 


‘five per cent of the clip was pooled. 


What will happen to the remaining 65 
per cent? What would have happened 
to all of it had there been no associa- 
tion. A prominent wool buyer of 
Ohio has sold his year’s purchases re- 
cently on the basis of 4714 cents for 
Delaines with short and heavy wools 
out. This buyer paid 51 cents straight 
for a lot of this wool and in some in- 
stances more, Query? What did he 
pay for the rest in order to make a 
profit? If he took less will he bid so 
high another year? On the same date 
the Association sold wools, mill deliv- 
ery, at 54 cents for Delaines. A clear 
case of the individual grower, being 
able through collective selling to out- 
sell the experienced buyer.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Farm produce, through the recent re- 
moval of Japanese beetle quarantine 
restraints by the State and Federal De- 
partments of Agriculture, is now per- 
mitted free and unrestricted movement 
in and out of the infested area in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. “The beetle 
had an early start this spring,” said 
Charles H. Hadley, director of the 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, “and the active season of the 
adult beetles now coming to an end, it 
is deemed safe to take this step. The 
lifting of the quarantine regulations on 
farm crops for this year permits of free 
shipping period until June 15, 1924.” 
The removal order applies only to pro- 
ducts of the farm and not to nursery 


ie 
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iieeke. The principal products affected 
by the order are green, sweet or sugar 
corn; cabbage, lettuce and grapes; and 


unthreshed graim, straw and forage 
crops; 
Pennsylvania’s commercial produc- _ 


tion of apples will be slightly larger 
than last year and the commercial out- 
put for the entire country will show 
an increase of 2,300,000 barrels; ac- 
cording to recent estimates prepared by 
the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The increase for the 
country as a,whole, from_/31,090,000 
barrels last year to a prospective har- 
vest this year of 33,390,000 barrels, is 
due to heavier production in the north- 
western box apple state. An increase 
in this latter group of states equiva- 
lent to 2,862,000 barrels indicates that 
the commercial apple erop has dimin- 
ished 500,000 barrels in the balance of 
the country. 


Prosecutions have. been recently or- 
dered by Secretary of Agricuture 
Frank P. Willits against certain mill 
feed manufacturers and dealers who 
were selling their brands of corn and 
oats chop, wheat bran and wheat mid- 
dlings without having them properly 
registered as required in Pennsyl- 
vania’s feeding stuffs law. 

In a number of cases the bins from 
which the feeds were being sold in 
bulk did not bear a card stating the 
composition of the respective | feeds 
and showing the manufacturer’s guar- 
antee, 

Registrations have been received 
from a great many mills for the feeds 
which they make, according to Chief 
Chemist James W. Kellogg, but there 
are still a few delinquents who do not 
realize the importance of having their 
materials registered. 

Ten prosecutions were also ordered 
for the sale of brands which were adul- 
terated, labeled with false statements 
of ingredients or deficient in one or 
more constituents. 


‘ Although just a handful of members 
turned out for the meeting of the Mo- 
ravia, Pa., Local, P. S. Brenneman re- 
ports they had a mighty good meet- 
ing. It was held Wednesday, Sept. 19. 

Matters are progressing very satis- 
factority with the members of this Lo- 
cal, which prebably accounts for the 
small attendance. W. W. McMillin is 
president and W. S. McAnlis, secreta- 
ry-treasurer. 


Pennsylvania hayfields suffered se- 
verely from drought this year and as a 


result they yielded a lighter crop than 


in any previous year as far back as. 
1901, according to state agricultural of- 
ficials. From reports compiled by Di- 
rector L. H. Wible, of the Bureau of 
Statistics, Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture, it is shown that the aver- 
age acre yield was less than one ton 
to the acre. The average last year 
was 1.57 tons. The total production is 
estimated at 2,596,305 tons, compared 
with 4,585,000 tons in 1922, and a ten- 
year average of 4,093,000 tons. 


The Bureau of Chemistry of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Agricul- 
ture, ones of whose duties is to sce 
that all feeds, fertilizers and agricul- 
tural limes sold in the state are prop- 
erly registered and correctly guaran- 
teed and labeled, annually protects 
Pemnsylvania farmers in the purchase 
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of $50,000,000 worth of these materials. 

State Chemist James W. Kellogg es- 
timates that every year-one million 
tons of feeding stuffs, 325 tons of fer- 
tilizers and 300,000 tons of agricultural 
lime are sold within the state. The 
feeds are valued at $40,000,000, the fer- 
tilizers at $11,000,000 and the lime at 
$1,500,000. 


There is always an interesting time 
for the agricultural class at Hillcrest 
school in Waukesha county, Wiscon- 
sin, when the mail arrives. No wonder, 
for this class search the 
columns of papers and magazines that 
come to the school. When they see 
anything that they think will be of in- 
terest to them they write it immediate- 
ly. They are greatly interested in 
dairy cows because national dairy cow 
champions live within walking dis- 
tances of the school. They write all 
over the world to cattle breeders’ as- 
sociations for advertising material and 
to owners of dairy cow champions for 
pictures of their prize animals. From 
this material they get information and 
illustrations for their notebooks, But 
the knowledge they seek is not con- 
fined to dairy cows. Their agricultural 
notebooks show how many topics have 
been enlivened by incidents and illus- 
trations found in farm bulletins, seed 
catalogue, and pamphlets and bulle- 


tins issued by manufacturers of farm ° 


machinery. 


Many Farmers Are Taking Advantage 


of the low prices at which purebreds are sell- 
ing and putting in foundations for registered 
herds. We have several high-class cows and 
heifers to offer of the famous ONA strain. 
Write us your wants. 

T. A. DENMAN . 
Cortland Ohio 
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HOLSTEINS 


We have some dandy =F 


: 
: bulls from tested dams and 
good sires. 
They are priced within reach of 
any farmer. Write or visit us 
C. E. BOWMAN & SON 
oe 
33 
3 
33 


Berlin Center, Ohio 


Home of Ohio’s Champion Milk 
Producer, Century Queen 
Korndyke 
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(ield! 


Every man who milks cows for a liv- 
ing, knows that Yield is one of the 
best reasons for Holsteins. 


Yield To You Will Mean: 
Dependable Gash Income - Profits 
Bank Account - Independence 
Better Things for the Family 
Holsteins hold all world’s records and 
average highest over all breeds for both 
butterfat and milk yield. 


Let Us Tell You the Story 
of the Holstein Cow. 


EXTENSION SERVICE. 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 


230 East Ohio Street, Chicado, DL 
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Dairy Cow Showed 
These Farmers Path- 
To-Prosperity Way 


HREE years ago four farmers 
were shipping cream from Roff, 

a town of about 1,000 population 
in Pontotoc county, Okla. These four 
farmers were pioneers in the dairy 
business, but they made such a suc- 
cess of it that the attention of the 
Farmers & merchants National Bank 
was drawn to it. The dairy cow had 
started something in Pontotoc county. 


With the cooperation of J. B. Hill, 
county agent, the bank began to boost 
dairy cows and had so much faith in 
the future of Roff and vicinity and in 
the ability of the diary cow to put 
that region on the map that the bank 
itself went into the dairy business to 
the extent of buying good dairy cows 
by the carload.and . selling them to 
customers of their bank on easy 
terms. In the past two years seven 
carloads of good dairy cattle have 
been shipped into Roff and distribut- 
ed among the ambitious farmers who 
were seeking to put their farms on a 
better financial basis. 

At present about $3,000 worth of 
cream is being shipped out of Roff 
each month. The,dairy farmers who 
are receiving this 
longer dependent upon the banks to 
finance their crops, as had been their 
practice for years previous. Not only 
have the dairy cows helped to finance 
the grain crops of their owners, but 
they have made possible greater in- 
vestments in hogs and poultry, thus 
benefiting the farmer generally. A 
large creamery is now planning to 
erect. a plant at Ada, the county seat, 
some time during this year. 

This is just another instance where 
the dairy cow has proven herself to be 
a prime mover in agriculture. Proofs 
galore of her practical value in the 
work of financing farm operations 
will be presented in great variety and 
volume at the National Dairy Expo- 
sition which opens at Syracuse, New 
York, on October 5 and _ continues 
through until October 13. Added in- 
terest comes through the session of 
the World’s Dairy Congress which 


opens at Washington, D. C., October 2 


and 3, adjourning to Philadelphia Oc- 
tober 4 and continuing at Syracuse in 
conjunction with the Exposition until 
October 10. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTION IN U. S. 


The final report showing the pro- 
duction of dairy products iy the UV. S. 
for the year 1922 in comparison with 
1921 wags issued by the Division of 
Dairying and Poultry Marketing May 
29. 

Creamery butter production for 1922 
was 1,153,515,000 pounds; for 1921 it 
was 1,054,938,000 pounds, showing an 
increase:of nearly ten per cent. Farm 

ased from 550 to 525 mil- 
Household consumption 
of milk is estimated at fifty gallons 
per capita. Cheese and ice cream 
production increased. Farm and 
dairy butter manufacture utilized 
36.4 per cent of the total milk pro- 
duced in the U. S. 45.5 per cent went 
into household use, and big as the ice 
eream industw is, * onky used 3.5 
per want, - 


money are no- 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


These nents showing the tremen- 
does size of the butter industry indi- 
cate the importance of the price of 
butter as a factor in agricultural 


prosperity, and fluid milk prices. 


This Might 


Have Been Here 


HE officers of our association 
have given much thought and 
study to the problem of the producers 
supplying the Bridgeport market. A 
proper solution of this problem re- 


- quires faith and manhood on the part 


of the producers and work on the 
part of the officers. There is no-seri- 
ous problem so far as the principal 
dealers are concerned, although there 
are ag usual a few cut-price dealers 


“who do not do business with us be- 


cause they would be held by con- 
tracts that protect the farmer and the 
market. These men are like those 
who obey the law while the police- 
man is watching. The reason why 
milk is eight cents at wholesale in 
Bridgeport is because it is 14 cents at 
retail. The reason why milk is 14 
cents at retail is because The Borden 
Company will not raise to a higher 
price than they sell for in New York 
City. The reason why The Borden 
Company sell milk at 14 cents is be- 
cause all other New York dealers sell 
for 14 cents. The reason all 
York dealers sell milk at 14 cents is 
because they buy it cheap. The rea- 
son they buy it cheap is because the, 
farmers of New York state who do 


not blong to the Pool have been cut- 


ting the League price on fluid milk 
until the League is tired of raising 
prices to help the non-pooler (who 
has no surplus). The reason the non- 
pooler has no surplus_igs because he 
cuts the price below the Pool and 
sells all of his milk as fluid milk 
while the League protects the market 
by manufacturing the surplus. The 
New York League will raise the price 
of milk when the non-pooler is short 
of milk when the non-pooler de- 
cides to cooperate instead: of cut 
prices. The selfishness and_ short 
vision of the non-pooler in New York 
state is costing the dairy farmers 
millions of dollars and is directly in- 
juring us in Connecticut. Any cheap 
man can cut prices, but it takes or- 


ganization and good business ‘men to . 


raise them. Our association has 
solved many serious problems in Con- 
necticut cities and will solve the 
Bridgeport one if our members will 
be faithful and follow the leadership 
of our officers who are fighting hard 
and fighting fair for the dairy farmers 
of the whole state. We do not know 
what day the price of milk will go up 
in Bridgeport, but it will go up at the 
first opportunity that appears, as we 
are now organized afd able to move 
quickly. Those producers whose 
milk is not on our contract should 
either sign them or watch their step. 
—Com. Milk Producers Ass’n Bull. 


Ashtabula county’s champion milk- 
maid is Mrs. Fred Poreman, of Aus- 
tinburg. She was awarded the first 
prize of $25 for being the best milker | 
at the contest held at the county fair, 
Mrs. C. Varner, of Richmond, re- 
ceived the second prize of $15 and 
Mrs. Carolin Ruff, of Windsor, the 


New‘ 


third prize of $10. Mrs. 


milked 16.7 pounds in 3 minutes and 


56% seconds. She has been miking 
16 cows night and morning for the 
past two weeks during her ‘husband's 
absence at an auctioneering school 
in Indiana. Mrs. Varner milks from 
9 to 11 cows each morning and night 
as part of her day’s duties and Mrs. 
Ruff is milking about three cows 
night and morning, but at other 
seasons milks from 9 to 11. The time 
of the first milker was closely ap- 
proached by the other contestants. 
The youngest contestant was Miss 
Julia Edson, of Jefferson, aged 13 
The oldest lady to compete 


years. 
was Mrs. Charles Guest of New 
‘Lyme. Other contestants were Mrs. 


Clyde Wiles, Maggie Krochmal and 
Mrs. Joseph Kapalin.. There were 42 
entries in all, but only eight cows, so 
the women who milked drew lots. 


TRLMBULL CLUBS HOLD 
ACHIEVEMENT DAYS 


Moving pictures and a program by 
the club members will be a part of the 
Achivement Day program to be held 
the week of Sept. 24th in the town- 
ships where club work was a part of 
the Farm Bureau program. ‘These 
meetings are being held under the 
auspices of the Township Farm Bur- 
eaus with the club members taking an 
active part. Prizes will be distributed 
to the winners and all who exhibited at 
the County Fair will receive the prize 
offered for exhibiting. The schedule 
for the second week is as follows: 


October 2nd—Grange Hall, Center 
Farmington, 8:00 p. m. 

October 3rd—Grange Hall, lLords- 
town, 8 p. m. 

October 4th—Centralized School, 
Vernon, 8 p. m. 

October Sth—Pyam Theater, Kins- 


man, 8 p. m. 


Poreman 


‘of an Orange,” a beautiful sce 
of milk plants and.modern dai 


graphed by the 


membership in the Ayrshire Br 


The motion pictures to b 
these meetings include one 
tual club work scene at th 
gum County fair, photograp 
put out by the Ohio State univ 
The second reel is entitled th 
tain of Youth” from the Pit 
Dairy Council; the third is the 


ture. The fourth real shows. 


-and was. 

Pittsburg 
Council for use in the schools 
burgh. 


Trumbull county, 


James Allan, & Sons of Po 
owners of Bonnie Burn Farm, 
recently received their certifice 


Association, as well as a ce 
giving them the exclusive right 
name “Bonnie Burn Farm” in 
tion with their Red and Wh 
This association is maintained 
membership in the interests o 
bred Ayrshire dairy cattle, with 
al headquarters at Brandon, Vi 


FIRST © 
NATIONA 
BANK 


Farrell. .-. Pa. 
Co-operates with 
dairymen and men eng ) 
in general 
agriculture 


COME IN! 


The First National Banl 


Sharon, Pa. 
“The Helpful Bank”’ 


It is our constant endeavor to assist and ‘promote proses 
amongst all classes of industry 


Sharon’s new free parking and curb market site adjoins our build 


The Warrer 


Savings & Loan Association 


14 South Park Avende 


‘Open An Account By Mail 


5% Interest on Deposits 59 Y 


“THE HOME OF THRIFT”’ 
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mers é Declare: War 
“Slacker” Cows 


' 45, 000 dairy cows are hav- 
chance to prove whether 
ssets or liabilities in the 40 
sting associations now opera- 
| Pennsylvania. 

find out on which side of the 
their milkers belong, about 


yveighing their milk and feed 
lay and are having the milk of 
cow tested once a month for 
at content. As a result, more 
000 animals have been © ad- 
g suilty of being “star boarders” 
re been sentenced to the block 
past HVORT eta 


te have one or more associa- 
within their borders. Chester 
is in the lead at the present 
ith five testers making their 
rounds in as-many associa- 


aiming to get rid of the 
t cow, the associations, accord- 
. B. Fitts, of State College, 
in charge of dairy extension 
n the state, have declared war 
‘scrub” bull and 10 associa- 
eport that all of their mem- 
re using a purebred sire. More 
00 registered herd leaders have 
rehased for individuals during 
¥ year through the county 


rs and county agents through- 
he state are urging members of 
ociations to use butter instead 
tter substitutes on their own 
nd several associations report 
ete boycott on the “cocoanut 


on to the cow testing asso- 
the state, there are several 
& clubs, each composed of 


and testing their milk. 
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ty-four of the 67 counties of - 


mers in a vicinity who are™ 
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Dairy Council Notes 


The Council had an active part in 
the program at county fairs held at 
Butler, Conneaut and Jefferson, Ohio, 


‘during the month. At each fair an 


exhibit was on display. Health litera- 
ture was distributed and Council work- 
ers were on hand to personally give 
data or answer questions. Mrs. Jane E. 
Sauer, Irvin H. Kauffman and C. S. 
Detwiler had a part in the Council’s 
activity at these fairs. 


The Sanitation Department made 375 
sediment tests during the month and 
inspected 3,525 others. Members of 
this department addressed four meet- 
ings, attended by 440 persons. T'wenty- 
eight calls were made, About 1,000 
persons witnessed six motion picture 
displays offered by the Council during 
August. About 1200 -children were 
weighed at the health booths in West 
View and Kennywood Parks. Two 
health lessons were given. 


An educational health talk and a 
demonstration of work being carried 
on by the Dairy Council in the schools 
in Western Pennsylvania, was given 
by Miss Lillian Conwell, before the 
teachers attending the seventy-third 
annual session of the Allegheny Coun- 
ty Teachers’ Institute. Council work- 
ers report the participation in the in- 
stitute program brought a great num- 
ber of requests for health literature for 
use in the schools in the county. This 
same service is offered to any rural 
school in D. C. S. Co. territory. Others 
should avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. 


Judges Announced for Five Diary 
Breeds _ i 

Several new names appear in the list 
of judges for the National Dairy Show 
this year. C. S. Rhode of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, succeeds G. C. Humph- 
rey of Wisconsin, as judge of Brown 
Swiss. 

Holstein, ribbons will again be 
awarded by W. S. Mosecrip. of Minne- 
sota, but he will be assisted by T, E. 
Elder of ‘Massachusetts, in place of 
H. H, Kildee of Iowa, who acted as 
associated judge last year. Kildee be- 
comes judge of Ayrshires, succeeding 
A. H. Tryon of New York. Gilbert Mc- 
Millan of Quebec, is listed as associate 
“judge. ’ 

Guernseys will face Robert Scoville 
of Connecticut, and L. V. Wilson of 
Minnesota, when they they are led into 
the ring. J. B. Robertson of Maryland, 
and W. W. Yapp of Illinois, judged the 
Guernsey offering last year. Yapp 
moves over as herd judge of Jerseys 
succeeding George V. Sisson of New 
York. J. C. Durham of New Hamp- 
shire, is associate judge of Jerseys. 

To raise calves “by hand,” don’t 
wean the calf until it is four or five 
days /old. Then for» the , next three 
weeks feed it mother’s milk from a 
bucket at the rate of from eight to 
12-pounds daily; substitute one pound 


of skimmilk daily until the calf is re- 
_ ceiving its whole ration of skimmilk, 
“says experts from Ohio State. 


Cracked corn or oats may be placed 


~-in the bucket after”the calf has fin- 
ished its milk. Calves ought to have 
See 


. 
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milk until five or six months old, and 
even a longer period of milk feeding 
has been found profitable by many 


' dairymen. 


“Clean” Milk Is Not 


“Cleaned” Milk 


N an address delivered at a farm 
bureau meeting by Dr. M, E. An- 
derson, field veterinarian of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Agriculture, the 
following remarks were made  per- 
taining to the sanitary production of 
dairy products: 

“There is considerable difference 
between “clean” milk and “eleaned” 
milk. When milk has been allowed to 
become dirty it cannot be strained 
and still retain its high quan and 
delicious flavor. 

A number of circumstances which 
enter into the production of low grade 
milk can be avoided by the producer 
if the following suggestions are ob- 
served: 

Do not draw milk from dirty cows. 
Merely rubbing the hands over a cow’s 
udder and flanks will not clean them 
any more than this operation would 
elean a horse for which a curry comb 
and brush are used, A soiled udder 
and adjacent portions. should be 
washed and thoroughly dried before 
the process of milking commences. 
The milker’s hands should be clean 
and dry and his clothing should be 
sufficiently clean to conform to the 
ordinary rules of sanitation. There is 
an old saying that “cleanliness is next 
to godliness” and a dairyman who is 
inclined to follow this. maxim will 
maintain soap, clean towels and a 
generous supply of water in his corral 
or dairy barn, There is no longer any 
question with regard to the efficiency 
of the small top milking pail. This 
device prevents the entrance into the 
milk of a large amount of contamfnat- 
ing particles which fall from’ the cow 
or are carried from other sources by 
the wind. Controlling the fly nuisance 
is an extremely important problem 
and aside from having a properly 
screened milk house, filth, a breeding 
place for flies, should not be permit- 
ted to exist where food products are 
handled. 

Washing and = sterilizing of other 
equipment each time they are used is 
not only required by law but is neces- 
sary to the production of a wholesome 
product. When milk or cream is al- 
lowed to come in contact with un- 
clean objects such as pails, cans, 
coolers, milking machines, etc., it 
then becomes. unclean and is subject 
to. rapid deterioration. Uncooled milk 
is an ideal medium for the propaga- 
tion of bacteria and to prevent their 


rapid increase the product should be 


cooled as quickly as posible after it 
is drawn from the cow and thereafter 
maintained at a low temperature. 
Furthermore, cold milk is less apt to 
asorb odors of various kinds.” 


Peach growers in the district around 
North East, Erie county, have been 
concerned recently about gummy exu- 
dations on much of their fruit, a curi- 
ous condition in which the gum some- 
times forms a pocket in the flesh near 
the surface resulting in a spot with a 
watersoaked appearance. The same 


type of injury has been found on plums “f""™ 


in some sections of the state. 


%, 
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With Big Producers 
Three Milkings Pay 


[ will pay to “milk the heavy pro- 
ducers three times daily; an actual 
test has recently been made by a cow 
tester in an Illinois herd. Eight cows, 
of which three were two-year-old heif- 
ers, were selected for the test and 
and milked three /times, instead of 
two, as has been the case previously, 
All extra labor was hired, and feed 
was accurately weighed, in order to 
make the test conclusive. Aside from 
the third milking all conditions were 
the same. In spite of the fact that 
the cows were one month further ad- 


vanced in lactation when milked three — 


times then when milked twice, they 
made a gross profit of $50 more on 
three milkings than they did on two. 
Extra feed and labor amounted to $30, 
leaving a net profit of $20 for the 
month to be credited to the third milk- 
ing. _And the cows were heavier at 
the finish of the test than when they 
began it. 
Grade Herd Test 

Another dairyman with grade cows, 
changed from two or three milkings 
per day. For three years he kept ac- 
curate account of all feed consumed 
and of milk produced. ‘The labor ac- 
count he figured accurately in hours 


through the three-years’ test. Here 


are some of the results: 

Cows that gave 6,000 to 7,000 pounds 
of milk per year with two milkings a 
day gave 9,000 to 10,000 pounds on 
three milkings. One of the old cows in 
the herd, and considered one of the 
poorest when two milkings was the 
rule, made a striking example. While 
in her prime, and milked twice a day, 
she never produced over 6,000 pounds 
of milk per year. Last year, when 11 
years old, with three daily milkings, 
she made 9,597 pounds of milk and 
520 pounds of butter. 

After making all legitimate charges 
and credited the extra receipts, this 
dairyman finds that he received $3.49 
per hour for the extra work taken up 
by the extra milkings. 

. That seems to be something prac- 
tical. 


All work and no pay makes Jill a 
dull wife. 
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We would like to have anyone 
. who is interested in an oil stove 
% to come in and see our 


New Janet 
: Kero Gas Stoves 
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Everything in Farmers Supplies 


Packard fardware C0. 
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Greenville National Bank | 


Greenville, Pa. 


homeo: 


Chartered 1875 
Resources, $2,000,000 


G. B. Chase, President 
~p. i: Thorne, “Cashie~ 
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in the United States and Canada, and it is doubtful 
if any group of users of any kind of equipment is 
more satisfied. 

This is a remarkable record in view of the fact 
that these milkers. were introduced and sold during 
the worst financial depression the country has ever_ 
known—when no equipment of any kind was pur- 
chased except that which was absolutely necessary, 
and which would make and save money. . 

The De Laval Milker has proved in a striking 


way that it is a necessity on every farm where ten or 
more cows are milked, and that it will save and make 


enough money to pay for itself in a short time. Se 


Many cows milked the De Laval way have made 
splendid records, most notable of which is Orndyke 
Pietertje Korndyke, owned by Mr. R. R. Stevens of 


THE DeLAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


" 
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There Are Now More Than 1 5,000 7 
DeLaval Milkersin Use 


-that it is capable of producing the highest grade oA 
milks." 


CHICAGO 
29 EK. Madison St, 


wedi Sooner:or later you will use a 


De Lavalf 


Milker and Cream Separator 
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Bowmanville, Ontario, who recently riadezae we rid 3 
record in the 305-day class. Owners, almost with 
out exception, state they get more milk with a De 
Laval, with the same cows and feed, than with any 


other method of milking, either hand or machine. — 


More than this, some of the best certified milk 
today is being produced with a De Laval, proving 


The De Laval Milker has proved beyond question 
of doubt that it can produte more and cleaner milk, 
at great saving in time.and labor. It increases p | 
duction and cuts the cost of production. It is bound 
to make more profit and put more satisfaction in 
dairy business. Sold on easy terms. Write for co 
plete information. | . : 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. . 
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allits fertility. 
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His farm is 100 acres. 
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This Paper is Owned and Published by Over 10,000 Dairy Farmers Who 


are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


OCTOBER 20, 1923 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


After 17 Years In City 


I was waiting for my fruit trees to 
come into bearing and naturally I had 
to turn to dairying. I’m glad that I did 
for it has proven a regular life-saver to 
me—it not only supplies the family 
with a steady revenue but does much 


to increase the fertility of the soil.” 


Diversified Farming 

Mr. Dubbs does not believe in fol- 
lowing the crowd when it comes to 
farming ndr does he believe in putting 
all his eggs in one basket. While 
other farmers in his neighborhood at- 
tempt raising wheat as a major crop, 
Dubbs does so for “chicken feed” and 
“cow feed.” 

While other farmers try to slip their 
during the summer- months, Dubbs is 
having his cows work harder in. the 
winter—when they like it better. 

While othe rfarmers try to slip their 
Saturday milk in with their Monday 
supply and, as a result, get back de- 
ductions for sour milk, Dubbs Pes ae ee ees ert gy ene, dating dlytime.’ Sumer: tailing it 


MOTHERS, 


right at home together with the Sun- 
day milk and makes it earn him a 
profit. 


In other words, he has taken a busi- 
nessman’s survey of the situation and 
is gauging his operations accordingly. 
He isn’t sitting back whining over the 
injustice of farm prices—he is going 
out after his share of the business and 
cashing in on the other fellow’s short- 
comings. 


“Tm just milking eight cows now, 
but hope to have more a little later,” 
explained Mr. Dubbs. “I lost six head 
in the federal tuberculosis test and now 
have my herd on the road to an ac- 
credited certificate. 


“Just as rapidly as I can I am hay- 
ing my cows freshen duririg the fall 
and have them milking at their best 
during the winter months so they will 
be dry during the hot summer months 
and during flytime. Summer milking 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


YOUR CHILD’S HEALTH? 


iMothers—here’s a chance to help your children and your- 


self and at the same time win a prize for your youngster. 


d 


The Dairymen’s Price Reporter and the Pittsburgh District 
Council will.award $25.00 in cash and premiums to winners of a 
“Health Contest” which will officially start November 20. 

This is a contest wherein the awards will be the smallest 
part of the reward—“better health” is the big reward. The con- 


Here’s what it is. 


We will give a gold pencil to the boy 


or girl, now going to school, who makes the most improvement 


physically during this contest. 
eligible to enter. 


Any boy or girl in the grades is | 


Second prize will be a silver pencil, third a leather note 
book and seven more prizes of a dollar bank account in the 
home bank of the contestants will be given. 

All you need to do is to write to the Pittsburgh Dairy Coun- 
cil or to the Price Reporter for an entry blank and you will be 
entered. As many youngsters from one family as wish may 


enter. 


The requirements are that the youngster be a student in 


school. 


That two photographs be submitted showing the young- 


ster stripped to the waist, showing a front view and a back view, 
at the time of entering the contest and at the conclusion of same; 
the weight, height and age of the contestant, at the opening 


‘and conclusion of the contest. 


The awards will be made by the 


nutrition health workers of the dairy council. 


tater ae 
test is to continue until spring. 
Creer eece cess ser ere 
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aver Farmer Finds Health-Contentment 


works to the disadvantage of the dairy- 
man in a number of ways: . 

“In the first place, the price of milk 
is always lower in the summer due to 
the surplus of milk produce’: in the 
second place a cow does nc. do her 
best during the hot months and espe- 
cially when the flies are bothering her 
badly: in the third place it arranges a 
farmer’s work more uniformly to have 
the cows dry in summer and fresh in 
winter. 


Sells Cheese-Butter 


“Then here’s another feature. A cow 
that freshened during fall or winter 
will produce at her maximum for the 
first few months, as is natural, pro- 
viding she is given the proper care, 
then when the pasture opens up, it 
comes at a time when she is dropping 
off in her production—the fresh pas- 
ture will serve to stimulate her pro- 
duction and in that way the winter 
milking farmer can get more out of 
each cow per year. 

“We keep our Saturday and Sunday 
milk at home and don’t try to send it 
to market, on account of lack of rail- 
road facilities. By keeping this out of 
our Monday supply we guarantee our- 
selves against sending sour milk to our 
buyer and also help to keep the sur- 
plus down, we think. Of our week- 
end supply of milk we churn some into 
butter, use some on the table and make 
cheese out of the rest. We finda ready 
market for the butter we don’t use on 
the table. The buttermilk is fed the 
chickens and it is a mighty good feed 
too. Then I found that in our neighbor- 
hood there are people who relish 
smearcase cheese—we make up some 
of it and sell it—all which adds to our 
revenue. This is all a part of our 
regular farming program. 

“I selected this location not because 
I thought the land was any better than 
in other sections, but on account of its 
availability to markets. If farmers 
would pay more attention to, this phase 
of their work, they would have less 
cause for complaint about prices. I 
am so situated that three markets are 
available for my farm produce, where 
I can get good prices for my products.” 

Dubbs recognizes the fact that a well 
fed cow and a well cared for animal 


will work better than one that receives _ 


little care or attention. He has ar- 
ranged his operations so that the cattle 
are well provided for: His feeding is 
mathematically regulated and he his a 
mighty fine ration which he follows 
most judiciously. 
Has Balaneed_ Ration 
He mixes 100 pounds oats, 100 pounds 


Two ee 


corn, 200 pounds couroneed Peat (when 
feeding ensilage) and 100 pounds bran 
for his ration and feeds it accordingly. 
He gives the cows a pound of grain 
for every 4 pounds of milk and claims 
to enjoy excellent results from this 
ratio. 

The barns on Dubb’s farm are just 
ordinary but comfortable and efficient. 
His dairy barn has a concrete floor 
with separate stanchions for cows. He 
keeps the barn clean and well venti- 
lated—in fact conditions are conducive 
for a cow to give her best. 

He hopes to make a number of im- 
provements to the farm within the near 
future, both in the home and the build- 
ings. His wife, a city-bred and raised 
woman is now a died-in-the- wool far- 
merette and Dubbs gives her mo\t of 
the credit for what advancement they 
made within the past few years. 

Mr. Dubbs is a leader in rural life in 
his community. He is chairman of the 
New Galilee Local of the D. C. S. Co., 
and an active Grange worker. In short 
he is typical of our progressive far- 
mer of today. 


SIX POINTERS 


—By— 
Marjorie E. Six 


Undernourishment Among Children 
[8 my first article I mentioned un- 
dernourishment and the value of 
the hot dish at school to supplement 
packed lunches, as a very effective 
means’ of reducing undernourishment 
among school children. : 


Let me give 
a few figures 
to show how 
important it is 
that your chil- 
dren be prop- 
erly nourished. 
During the war, 
one third of 
our young men 
examined for 
service were 
rejected — one- 
third of our 
men who should 
have been at 
their prime, re- 
jected because they were physically un- 
fit to serve their country. _ Reports 
showed soft bones, flabby muscles, bad 
teeth, and all sorts of nervous disord- 
ers, defects which could have been pre- 
vented while these young men were 
children. The War Board agreed that 
most of their defects could have been 
prevented. by the use of proper food in 
their youth. 


Further investigations reveal. the fact 
that one third of the school children of 
the United States are undernourished, 
most of which undernourishment can 
be prevented by proper feeding. This 
means that one-third of the children 
in your community are undernourished, 
for these figures are strikingly similar 
in all localities; they hold good in the 


Marjorie E. Six 


- north as well as in the south, in well- 


to-do districts as in the poor districts, 
and, contrary to general. belief, in the 


country as well asin the city. It is a_ 


well-established fact that. children in 
the rural districts, although they have 
farm products, fresh air, etc., do not eat 
and live as they should to become 
healthy men and women. 


Unless something is done dintnediaiele 
to teach the children of today proper 
health habits, the men and women of 
tomorrow will be no more fit than those 
rejected during the war to serve their 
country even in a peace-time program. 

Signs of Undernourishment 

The first thing that we notice in an 
undernourished child is undersize and 
underweight. If your child does not 
weigh what he should for his height 
and age,* it might be well to look for 
further symptoms such.as: poor color, 
dull expression, dull eyes, circles under 
eyes, rough hair; general attitude of 


_ fatigue, with sunken chest, and round | 


shoulders (one higher than the other), 
“winged” shoulder. blades, . protruding 
abdomen, crooked back, flexed knees; 
‘soft muscles,- flabby flesh; 
membrane inside eyelids and mouth pale 
and colorless. Children are malnour- 


mucuous 
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te 

ished when one or more Oe these symp- 
toms have become quite marked. ‘s 
As a result of this state of illness, 
for malnutrition is an illness just the 
same as tuberculosis and other dis- 


eases, we have nervous, restless chil- 


dren, easily irritated, whose growth is 
stunted, and who, in an epidemic of 
colds, or worse, lack the power to resist 
these diseases. These are the children 
who in many cases lose interest in 
school because of lack of energy, and 
from this group come most of our un- 
manageable and even delinquent chil- 
dren. 


And now, mothers, may I make a 


_ plea that you all help reduce the mal- 


nutrition in your community. 


A little Irishman went down to the 
docks to secure a job. He approached 
the boss who inquired what he could 
do, 2s he looked too small to amount 
to anything, The Irishman replied that 
he could do anything. “All right, carry 
one of those anvils down the gangplank 
to the ship.” The Irishman walked 
over and seizing an anvil in each hand 
started down the gangplank. ‘The 
weight of the anvils broke the gang- 
plank and the Irishman fell into the 
ocean. As he came to the surface, he 
called out to the boss “Throw me a 
rope!”” and disappeared. Once more he 
came to the surface, “Throw me a 
rope!” and disappeared. A third time 
his head came above the surface of the 
water. “Throw me a rope,” he cried, 
“or I will drop one of these anvils.” 

We, the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council and other health organizations, 
heed a rope thrown us by parents if our 
work is to be effective. Use our litera- 
ture so we may all be working in the 
same direction. When mothers realize 
that childhood is the opportunity time, 
when bodies, habits and minds are be- 
ing formed, they will not look | upon 
feeding the family as drudgery, but will 
see it as a great privilege. We look 
with awe upon men who build skyscrap- 
ers or span mighty rivers with bridges, 
and yet these pale in comparison with 
the building in flesh and blood of hu- 
man beings who in turn build the sky- 
scrapers, bridges, etc., and make the 
art, literature, and laws of the nation. 
It is indeed woman’s own privilege to 
so guide and feed the rising generation 
that they may take their places as the 
leaders of tomorrow. ‘Thus woman’s 
daily task gives her the privilege of 
being the builder of builders. 


“What Milk Will Do For Your Child’’ deals 
further with the subject of malnutrition and 
contains pictures which will interest you 
am sure. I will send you a copy of this 
pamphlet and a table of weights according to 
age and height if you will write in and ask 
or it. 


*Although weight is not the only point on 
which to judge undernourishment, many 
physicians recognize the relation of weight to 
height and age as the best single index of! 
general health and nutrition, as well as the 
best criterion of normal growth (classing chil- 
dren as malnourished if they are habitually 
10 per cent or more underweight). 

Of greater importance than the weight or 
height at any given age is the annual increase 
in growth. Gain in height and weight is also 
the best point of contact which we know of 
for interesting the child himself in proper 
food, rest, exercise, etc. 

Directions for. weighing— 

a. Child over six should be weighed with- 
out coat, shoes, and heavy sweaters. 

b. Weights for the same child should al- 
ways be taken at the same time of day to 
avoid differences in weight due to recent eat- 
ing, drinking, etc. 

ce. Children should be weighed at least 
once a week (to the nearest quarter pound) 
while under care and once a month (to the 
nearest half pound) while under observation. 

Do not be too much concerned over 
slight weekly fluctuations in weight, but a 
persistent failure to gain should be given  at- 
tention. 

e. Heights should be taken to the nearest 
half inch twice a year, Remove shoes. 

f. Stand child against wall and place book 
on top of head at right angle to wall. Mark 
place where book meets wall and measure to 
the floor. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 
Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of 
Congress of Aug. 24, 1912, of the Dairymen’s 
Price Reporter, published . semi-monthly at 


Greenville, Pa., for the six months ending © 


October 1, 1923. Editor, Harry I. Berlovich, 
Pittsburgh, Pa; Owner, Dairymen’s Co: 
operative "Sales Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. -Bond- 
holders, mortgagees, etc., none. Sworn to 
and subscribed by Harry TI. Berlovich before 
me, a Notary Public, Oct.'17, 1923. 
uy, Thorne 

(Commission expires May 8, 1928) 
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Pittsburgh Health Dep't. te 


to Aid Dairymen 


OFFICIAL recognition and appre- 


ciation for the work it has done 
was given the Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Sales Co., by Hon. James Foust, direc- 
tor of agriculture extension work at 
Penn State College, while in session 
with a group of state agents from the 
Bureau of Foods, in Pittsburgh, Oct. 4. 


“The next meeting we have with the 
health commission,..you will be invited 
to attend—you wall receive a personal 
invitation from me,” declared Dr. Foust 
in talking with P. S- Brenneman, our 
president, after Mr. Brenneman had ex- 
pressed himself on the apparent laxity 
of the local health department in clean- 
ing up the milk supply, after it reached 
Pittsburgh. 

~Farmers Are Willing 

“We have spent thousands of dollars 
in getting our farmers to improve the 
milk supply on the farm—in_ building 
barns and equipment to conform with 
the whims of the various city health 
department rules, and have been glad 
to do it,” explained Mr. Brenneman. 
“But”, he continued, 
little done to insure the public of get- 
ting safe and clean milk—nothing done 
to make the man who sells milk over 
the counter in the restaurant, in the 
hotel and drug store.” 


At this point Dr. Foust assured Mr, 
Brenneman that this subject would get 


- its consideration at the next meeting 


u 
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matter 8% with the mn. 
‘The meeting was ¢ 


enforcement of the milk 


which was passed in 
eral years ago. ‘ 


must keep all record 
spection by the state 


There are 16 state : 
will enforce the law an 


extreme: 


dairy expert from St 
be directly in charge o 
forcement body. He vy 
ing and explained ine 
tirety. Sas 
Those present at t 
Hon. James Foust, J. 
Brenneman, Harry I. Berlov 
of the Pittsburgh Distric 
Mrs. J. Jamison, H. M. 
Sadler, eee P. Repm 
man, E. P. Jones, Bimne 
Jenkins of ‘the Bureau of 
man, a laboratory special 


It is with regret 
of O. R. Wagner, - 
is announced. M 
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and a faithful and 
to the organizati 
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orenz Williams 
me boys and girls run 


play ball, chase a hoop, 
fences all day, while 
out after an hour or 
lay? Then, too, some 
er at their studies in 
rs. Why is this? 

‘thought that the food 
nes to a considerable 
ount of - physical and 
ce you have? Of course, 
ect our minds and bod- 
a fact that if an average 
or girl eats a_ sufficient 
the right sort of food, he 
tty certain to be a good 


one or both of these 
ish to atttain them, you 
foods that will make 
d give you -muscular 
energy. This may look 
er at first, if you are 
our meals. But if you 
. be a winner, it is a 
sy matter to like any 
t your mother sets be- 


ertain foods that bulld 
es, others that make you 
1 others that give you 
probably know people 

nd of whom you hear 
‘Poor Bill, he’s so thin and 
uld only eat he would be 
lerhaps you have had 
ve had a fever and were 

eat heavy foods. Do 
how they grew thinner 
id how when-they were 
lar food, they sudden- 
d grew fat and well? 
‘that what we eat really 
large extent what we 


n ning” Foods 


e which foods are the 
yds. First of all comes 
growing boy or girl 


least a pint of milk a 
ion, for breakfast there 
ie sort of fruit, bananas, 
pears, peaches, plums, 
is, stewed prunes or apri- 
‘in season and what- 


like oatmeal, (with milk 
u like it that way) 
yecause it contains 
ave in them everything 
n body needs for its 
ment, but if you do not 
led, scrambled, — or 
ps you can have hot, 
spoon bread made 
or muffins, in all of 


‘are better than much 
owing children. Do not 
glass of milk either, and 
take along any coffee. 
kes children nervous 
their growth. 

one should always have 
able as well as starchy 
is potatoes, rice, spaghetti, 
on, and at least one dish 
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[ GROVH, W. VA. 

, Real Estate and 
Insurance _ 

8 $1,800,000.00 


Dp better than others? 


jolly good playmate be- - 
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other Can Help You Be a Winner 


in which milk is used. The green veg- 
etables are spinnach, lettuce, cabbage, 
cauliflowér, brussels sprouts, kale, tur- 
nips, beet tops, water cress, onions, 
string beans and asparagus are also 
good green vegetables. White beans, 
kidney beans, lima beans, as well as 
peas and potatoes are very nourishing, 
but they do not take the place of 
green vegetables. Tomatoes. are not 
high in food value, but they contain a 
substance which prevents scurvy. 


_Candy? No! 


Are you fond of sweets? If so, that 
is only natural. We need a_ certain 
amount of sugar to keep ourselves fit. 
Still, we should eat candy only in very 
small quantities, perhaps one piece a 
day after lunch or dinner. But there 
are those delicious desserts that only 
mother knows how to make, such as 
custards, cornstarch puddings, and 
fruit tarts which supply our bodies 
with sugar and are more nourishing 
than candy. But remember, no run- 
ner, football player, crew man, or prize 
fighter is allowed many sweets while 
he is in training. 

If you will remember to eat 


only 


°c 


- DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 
‘ = : M 
SIMPLE AS TWO PLUS TWO 


Its absolute simplicity is one of the many good points 
about our DR. CLARK PURITY MILK STRAINER. 
No cloths used—no fine wire gauze to wear out—your — 
wife does not have to spend most of the day washing 


cloths and cleaning the strainer. 


Just an A-1 strainer that goes_after every last bit of sedi- 
We don’t just claim it—we 
guarantee it—and we want you to make us prove it. 
dorsed by all the big dairy authorities—used by the big 
10-qt. and 18-qt. 


ment in milk—and gets it. 


dairies. 
sizes. 


Costs little, wears forever. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, write 


PURITY STAMPING CO. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


En- 


“A” Strainer Funnel 
“B” Sterilized cotton 
which milk MUST go. 
“C” Coarse wire screen ring for 
clamping. cotton pad to bottom 
of funnel. 
“D” Wire Clamp 
THAT’S ALL 


through 


meals in which starchy foods, green 
vegetables, sugar and most of all milk 
are present, and if you are otherwise 
a_ normal healthy boy or girl you will 
be gomg a long way toward being a 
winner. Why not try it for a month? 

In this country there are hundreds 
of thousands of boys and girls who 
have never heard how important foods 
are for their health and happiness. 


nutrition clinics where doctors and 
public health nurses teach these facts 
to children and their mothers. They 
are one way of preventing tubercu- 
losis which is sometimes caused by un- 
dernourishment.~ In order to finance 
this great work tuberculosis associa- 
tions throughout the country conduct 


the sixteenth annual Christmas seal 
sale in December. Every Christmas 
seal you buy helps some child in your 


There are hundreds of. places called own town to be a winner, too. 


More Profit Every Day— 


For More 


OR the good of their own pocket-599%s, more dairymen 
should digest the fact that Unicorn Dairy Ration is 


making feed. 


Wherever it is fed to herds in cow-testing associations, 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


a® 


PROTEIN 24% FAT 
CARBOHYDRATES 50% FIBRE 0% 


CHAPIN & CO. | 


HAMMOND, INO 


these herds rank weil up in milk- 
production and amount of net, 
bankable profit. 


The fact should mean something 
to you that dairymen who feed 
Unicorn are invariably the pro- 
- gressive, prosperous members of 
every farming community. 


Talk with one of these men. 

Then go to your feed store, buy 
5% a few bags of Unicorn and feed it 
to one of your cows, straight or 
with your own grain as one-third 
of the ration. 


é If the result in net cash profit doesn’t convince you, then 
go to your feed store and get aii your money back. 


More Profit Every Day—For More Days 


P. F. Meet 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 


327 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION 


tion will hold its annual convention 

in Pittsburgh, November 8-9. We, 
the D. C. S. Co., are the hosts to this great 
organization and we should feel proud of 
the honor bestowed upon us by them hold- 
ing this meeting here. 

I want to urge as many members of our 
organization as possible to attend the meet- 
ings of the Federation. 

I want to urge as many members of our 
organization as possible to be on hand to 
give the visiting delegates a welcome to 
which they are entitled. 

There will be leaders from practically 
every co-operative dairy organization in 
the United States at this meeting and we 
must let them know we are glad for them 
to come here. 

Therefore, I hereby declare November 8-9 
as special days when our members should 
come to Pittsburgh. 

Headquarters will be at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel—come in and bring your neighbor. 


os National Milk Producers’ Federa- 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE THINKS 
WELL OF DAIRYMEN 


FINER tribute could not be paid the 
x dairy industry than that expressed by 
President Coolidgé in his welcoming 
address to delegates at the World’s Dairy 
- Congress which convened at Washington 
during the forepart of the month. 

The President said: 

“You represent one of the very oldest of 
the industries. We read. that even in the 
days of Abraham the keeping and tending 
of flocks and herds was not new, but was 
well established. Your presence here indi- 
cates especially the importance that this 
industry has attained. It is important in 
the building up of the race. As a food pro- 
duct, there is no substitute for that which 
comes from the dairy. It contributes an 
important element to the growth and the 


development, both of the body and the mind,. 


for which there has never been discovered 
any adequate substitute. 

“You meet here as representatives of 
different States and of different nations. 
That indicates the growth and the extent of 
your industry. It began, of course, as a 
neighborhood affair. As transportation de- 
veloped, it became national in its scope, and 
from that it became international, repre- 
senting a most important human activity. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE 


It makes large contributions to our welfare, me 


going into all the industries. It is the sup- 
port of the packing industry. Different 
manufactured articles result from the rais- 
ing and breeding of cattle, going into com- 
merce that reaches from shore to shore and 
from nation to nation. 


“Your presence here indicates that it has 


become a mainstay to commerce and it is 
a support to friendly international relation- 
ship. You do not come representing Gov- 
ernments; you come representing people. 
Commerce and industry are the EE 
the relationship, not between Governments, 
but between groups of different people. I 
take pleasure in welcoming you this after- 
noon as those who are engaged in an activ- 
ity for the promotion of human welfare, the 
building up and the strengthening of all of 
that which is best in mankind, contributing 
greatly to the facility of international 
friendship and the support of a higher civil- 
ization.” 


A NEW HIRED MAN 


HE dairy farmer is: acknowledged in 
most quarters as being the most effi- 
cient American farmer. Dairy farms 

are praised for their modern, up-to-date 
equipment and management. Conveniences 
and utilities unknown on the grain or cotton 
farm are found on the dairy farm. 


Now comes a new piece of farm equip- - 


ment, in fact, a hired man who as every 
dairy farmer knows is a scarce number now- 
days. This new farm device will be wel- 
comed on every dairy farm as a farm utility 
long before people in the cities stop won- 
dering what it is all about. 

_ Radio on a dairy farm as something use- 
ful—as a hired man? Wait and see. Radio 
broadcasting and receiving, first thought of 
as a marvelous and mysterious amusement 
or entertainment is now being hailed as the 
greatest aid to efficient farming discovered 
in the twentieth century. Dairy farming is 
efficient farming, hence the new hired man 
for the dairy farmer. 

An Ohio farmer in conversation with the 
radio editor of The National Stockman and 
Farmer, informed him that ten fields of 
alfalfa on this dairy farm had been cut by 
radio. Not mowed down by wireless waves, 
of course, but all ten fields were cut accord- 
ing to the radio weather reports and this 
farmer undoubtedly saved money by know- 
ing when it was safe to cut his crop. The 
experience of The National Stockman and 
Farmer in broadcasting three market re- 
ports and weather reports daily, is con- 
vincing proof that radio has come to stay 
as a farm utility. The dairy farmer has a 
new hired man. : 


TOGETHER WE’RE WINNING— 
PARTED, WE LOSE 


FOOTBALL coach was once heard to 
remark, “A star mav win a game or 
two, but it takes TEAMWORK to 

win the pennant.” Teamwork is telling in 
the D. C. S. Co. At least in those sections 
where it is exercised. It becomes more evi- 
dent when conditions in a well organized 
era are compared with those in a non-or- 
ganized era. 

The story is often told of the wolves that 
attacked a herd of mules in a_ pasture. 
Whenever the wolves would appear, the 
mules would form a circle with their heads 
out and start kicking. | 

The wolves would get much enjoyment in 
encircling the mules and springing for their 
throats—finally when they got the wolves 
scared off the mules would find that in their 
kicking they didn’t strike the wolves but 
kicked each other. | r 

The wise old mule said, “Let’s get our 
heads together the next time the wolves 
come.” 


s 


heads together and were k 


They did. The ‘wolves m 
sort. of oppesition for the mu 


me 


perfect unison and they hit 
the wolves didn’t bother them . 
There are wolves in the fi 
against the D.C. S.Co. Farm 
heads together and kick out. 
don’t kick edchsother, > <7 


AN APPRECIATION OF PRES! 
“BRENNEMAN _ 


HE success or failure of ar 
tion, be it co-operative o 
hinges directly upon the 

helm. 

Trace the history of our c¢ 
and you will find invariably — 
and there are many, due to in 
laxity on the part of the exec 


It is true the life of any orga 
not in the head, but in the body 
bership. But, it takes a mast 
tive to whip and keep the bo 

The D.C. S.-Cosis rated-aes 
most successful dairy market 
tion in the United States, w 
tions. The trials and tribul 
head of this organization are 1 


In the short time the wr 
connected with the association 
vated a wholesome respect for 
man the “president. The man ; 

It is no wonder that Mr. 
again honored at the Septemb 
the Advisory Council by being 
dent for the seventh consecutiy 
a mark of distinction for him a 
the association. 

Mr. Brenneman has become 
with the D. C. S. Co., that apy 


attribute the remarkable su 
association. i 
“We have been fortunate 
a loyal bunch of members,” 
have been particularly fort 
having such a mighty free 
with. They are the men respor 
getting what we have and th 
to whom the credit should go 
honored by being elected head 
ciation for so long and h 
prove myself worthy of the 
have placed in me.” 
Mr. Brenneman needn’t 
proven himself worthy of a 
members bestowed upon 
proven himself a capable 1 
cratic executive and a winner | 
It was his ever present d 
that prompted him to decl 
National Dairy Exposition an 
tire board of directors instea 
one instance. | Ki 
The DiC: S. -Co.isetore 
Mr. Brenneman. They do 
very often. 


N my opinion, the farm 
step with the times. | 
small individual has pas 

and efficiency are vital to 
axiomatic that either in buyin 
you deal in bulk, you can d 
vantage. 
“There is one way and ¢ 
the farmer can meet thi 
must combine himself. If 
bine and cooperate with 
ers he will unquestionably b 
The proof of this is everywh 
The above words were n 
farm organizer nor by t 
organization but by Theod 
acting secretary of. the | 4 
made an exhaustive st 


NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 
- Editor’s Note: On account of lack of space 
the awards at the National Dairy Show will 
appear in the next issue, as well as an account 
of the World’s Dairy Congress. 


OSE who have attended every na- 
tional exposition of our great and 
. growing dairy industry were unani- 
mous in declaring the seventeenth Na- 
tional Dairy Exposition the greatest of 
_ them all. The exhibits, in extent, in 
‘ variety and in ample space for proper 


‘the attendance was hardly up to the 
expectations of those who figured on 
record-breaking crowds nor was_ it 
what so splendid a show deserved. 
Perhaps it comes too soon after state 
and other fairs, especially in a period 
when farm labor is not to be had. 
es, : The Greatest Achievement 
& While the Exposition is a’ beautiful 
f and instructive spectacle it is much 
more than that. We find in it an edu- 
cational institution, an index to the 
i progress of a great industry, an ex- 
‘pression of the present condition and 
future prospects of that industry, and 
= above all a creator of better under- 
_ standing between the various interests 
aye of the industry and between produc- 
ers and the public. Perhaps the great- 
- ets achievement of those who found- 
/ ed and now promote the Expostion 
| is right here, in the growth of under- 
standing. ‘This is likely to find con- 
f i ‘rete expression before long in a fed- 
eration of all concerned in the indus- 
= try, including organizations of con- 
a sumers. 
_ Judging by the expressions of those 
\ __who attended the Exposition, from all 
* Br 
| 
F 


pecrts of this country, the dairy busi- 
“ness is not in mourning. There was 
“no evidence of excitement but there 
4 _ was every symptom of confidence in 
_ the future of the business. Organiza- 
| Wh tions of producers have been learning 
by experience not merely their oppor- 
_ tunities for service but also their 
economic boundaries. There is prob- 
be id much to learn yet, but it is evi- 
dent that they have profited by ex- 
perience and are now on a more sub- 
stantial basis than ever. Pure-bred 
ie dairy cattle sold at business prices, not 
| at the speculative figures of a few 
| years ago. Few would admit that 
_ there might be an overproduction of 
id dairy products, having faith in the 
- ¢reation of-a broader market for their 
~ product and the ultimate recognition 
aig of the intrinsic merits of those pro- 
= ducts. Posibly this view is too hope- 
ful but it prevails nevertheless. 
a The World’s Dairy Congress 
closed its sessions on Wednesday af- 
_ ter a program of amazing richness in 
which representatives of 42 nations 
i icipated. Its work may be sum- 
_ marized by saying that it put America 
- ~ where it belongs in the community of 
' nations, the recognized dairy leader. 
* The foreigners were amazed at what 
_ they saw and heard here. Even the 
= Tepresentatives of the most progres- 
| a “sive nations had no conception of the 
advance this country has made in all 
| that pertains to the industry. They 
_ were particularly impressed with the 
service that scientists, inventors and 
_ manufacturers have rendered, and they 
_ were not backward in expressing their 
Bee preciation of such things. The na- 
tional appropriation for the Congress is 
certain to bring business to this coun- 
try. The Congress must be voted a 
_ business as well as an educational suc- 
cess, 
{ 7 The Producers of Machinery 
and appliances made a wonderful dis- 
3 play. In addition to improvements on 
‘standard machines a few novelties ap- 
| peared. Among them is a deodorizer, 
le. for the purpose of removing the fra- 
_ grance of garlic and other weeds from 
‘cream and consequently from butter. 
The manufacturers make no claim, as 
yet, about its ability to reform fluid 
milk. It is not intended to take the 
_ place of cleanliness and cold in mak- 
ing good milk, but it is intended to 


: 


q 
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le tie o out such odors as injure the prod- 
uct and can’t be got out in any other 
way. Another novelty exhibited for 
the first time was pasteurization by 
electricity, which is claimed to be much 
quicker and cheaper than the present 
method. This attracted much atten- 
tion, but there were not a few skep- 
tics as to the ability of the electric 
current to swat the right bacteria. 
Truck tanks and_ railroad _ tanks, 
built on the principle of the thermos 
bottle, were not new, still they attract- 
ed much notice. So did electric wag- 
ons for retail deliveries, claimed to be 
cheaper than gasoline or hoss motors. 

Breeders of dairy cattle assembled 
the biggest and best dairy herd ever 
put together on this continent. Hol- 
steins led in numbers, with Ayrshiers 
second and the Island breeds pretty 
evenly matched. From 20 to 50 high- 
class competitors in each ring, in fe- 
male classes particularly, gave the 
judges plenty of work. Little fault was 
found with the judging, which was 
done by a judge and associate judge. 
One thing brought out quite clearly in 
every breed is that great performance 
is not incompatible with show ring merit. 
Cows which are great producers at the 
pail were winners in the ring, and their 
sons and daughters were winners too. 
The Jersey breeders contributed to the 
show a few veterans—led by a cow 23 
years old that had produced 20 heifer 
calves’ and one bull. 

The Show of Products 


attracts comparatively little notice, yet 
it is of much importance. This year’s 
entries were hardly so large as when 
the Exposition was held outside the 
milk belt. The state and federal ex- 
hibits, the child welfare work, the 
work for the education of consumers, 
all these must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. E 

William J. Borst of Penn State Col- 
lege and the team representing the 
same institution, took honors in the 
students judging contest of dairy pro- 
ducts at the National Dairy Exposition, 
it was announced yesterday. 

Teams from seven colleges and ap- 
proximately 250 students competed in 
the contest. 

Borst took first: prize in the judging 
of all products and also was awarded 
first prize in the cheese judging con- 
test. The Penn State team took first 


award in the judging of all products ~ 


and had the highest per cent in the 
judging of butter. Verne K. Heckel of 
Penn State was awarded first prize as 
the highest individual judge of butter. 
Ohio Sicte Wins 

The Ohio State College team cap- 
tured first prize in the cheese and milk 
contest and J. C. Skidmore of that in- 
stitution was individual high scorer in 
the milk judging contest. 

Summary of the contest is as follows: 

Individual judging of all products: First, 
W. J. Borst; second, Howard McClarren, 
Ohio State College; third, C. Skidmore, 
Ohio State College; fourth, Verne K. Heckel, 
Penn State, and fifth, Elwyn J. Rowell, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. Teams: First, 
Penn State; second, Ohio State College; third, 
Connecticut Agricultural College; fourth, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College; 
Cornell University; sixth, University of New 
Hampshire, and seventh, University of Mary- 


land. 
INDIVIDUAL AWARDS 

Individual judging of milk: First vies 
Skidmore; second, W. F. Borst; third, loyd 
W. Kenneth, Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege; fourth, Elwyn J. Powell, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College; fifth, Mento J. Soponis, 
Penn State. 

Teams: First, Ohio State; second, Connecti- 
cut Agricultural College; third, Penn State; 
fourth, University of New Hampshire; fifth, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College; sixth, Cor. 
nell University, and seventh, University of 


Maryland. 
ak HEESE VICTORS | 

Individual “dein of a First, W. F. 
Borst; secon onald B. Humphrey, Con- 
necticut Agricultural cree third, J. C 
Skidmore; fourth, Paul A orse, University 
of New Hampshirt, and fifth, Verne L. Heck- 
el, Penn State. Teams: First, Ohio. State; sec- 
ond, Penn State; third, University of New 
Hampshire; fourth, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College; fifth, Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege; sixth, Cornell University, and seventh, 
University ‘of Maryland. 

Individual judging of butter: First Verne 

Heckel; second, F. Borst; third, How- 
ard McClarren; fourth, Alfred j. Lewis, Ys 
Cornell University, and fifth, Alwyn B. Wicks 


Five 
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WHILE IN FARRELL, VISIT 
FARRELL FURNITURE & SUPPLY CO. 
726-728 Broadway 
“COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS” 
Furniture, Rugs, Wall Paper, Phonographs, Dishes, Hcuse Furnishings 
—Farm Safes— 

2 e 
@ _— teeeeecer oer oe § 
A Silo That Will Stand Fe § 

tlo Lhat Will Stand For Years 
Build it Lehllige! the 
"GEST SILO ON EART. ° 
4 4 
You don’t have to be an expert to build a better silo than you can 
buy. The TECKTONIUS METHOD gives you an absolutely 
rigid, air-tight silo fitted with the exclusive TECK TON 
swinging door that locks at all four corners. Also automatic adjust 
ing hocp on thet take care of expansion and cont: : 
Tne TECKTONIUS super ‘cable and base stave anchorage 
prevents gaa bing and tipping. 
Backed by a 5-year guarantee. Ask for a demonstration anc iniwes. 
MILL AND YARDS: 
Warren, O. Niles, O. Girard, O. Newton Falls, O. 
® ss ® 


Everybody talks about the value of saving--- 
THAT’S JAWBONE 


Some people wish they had saved money--- 
THAT’S WISHBONE 


A whole lot of people resolve to begin 
saving now and do it--- 
THAT’S BACKBONE 


j The Buckeye Savings & Loan Company 

: of Bellaire, Ohio, welcomes the deposit of 
the latter. Your money is safe, and five 
per cent interest is sure. 


Try depositing by mail. 
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Resources over 


$6.500.000.00 
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Boxire Wanted In Pittsburgh, November 8-9, N. M. P. F. 
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Cornell University. Teams: me Penn State; 
second, Ohio State; third, See Uaierey 
- fourth, University” "of Maryland; fifth, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College; ‘sixth, Cornell 
Pere College, and seventh, University 
of New Hampshire. 


University of Minnesota won the col- 
legiate student judging contest. at the 
big exposition this year, with Kansas 
second, West Virginia third, and New 
York fourth. ‘There were 28 teams en- 
tered. Ohio finished twenty-second and 

_ Pennsylvania twenty-fifth. 


West Virginia placed two men in the: 


high ten individual judges as H. A. 
Tebay placed second, but four points 
behind Charles D. Miller of Michigan, 
and A. G. Snyder finished ninth. 


The Boys and Girls 

made a big show of cattle and they 
were probably the most intensely in- 
terested exhibitors on the 
They were not slow about asking the 
judges for the reasons for decisions, 
-and the lectures given by the judges 
with the cattle before them consti- 
tuted one of the most valuable features 
of this part of the exposition. 
were lectures elsewhere, and a milk 
vaudeville, and groups and figures ga- 
lore, all to educate public and pro- 
ducers. Even to mention all these 
things would require more space than 
any paper has. 

The Exposition ran smoothly, the 
only delays being those incident to 
judging so many good cattle in each 
class. The management deserves 
commendation for its work, and so do 
the cooperating bodies, the New York 
State Fair Commission, the Syracuse 
Chamber of Commetce and others. The 
people of Syracuse opened their homes 
to visitors, so there was no lack of 
rooms. Syracuse is evidently a good 
nlace to hold the Expostion and it 

‘1 be no surprise to find’ it there 
year. 


Youngstown Conference 
a Dandy 


VIDENCE of the effectiveness of 

the Pool plan began to loom up at 

the price conference for the Youngs- 

town district, held in Youngstown on 
Sept. 28. 

The smaller buyer admitted that the 
Pool plan was to his advantage, inas- 
much as he had no extra large surplus 
to carry and was always assured of a 
supply of milk, explained P. S. Brenne- 
man, president. 

Class I price for the Youngstown 
district for October is $3.40 and Class 
II is $2.50. On account of the unset- 
tled condition of the Warren market 
an agreeemnt for October only was 
made. 

“This is the most successful confer- 
ence we ever held in Youngstown,” ex- 
plained Mr. Brenneman. “The buyers 
showed great willingness to cooperate 
with us and our price committee from 
the farmers were just as cooperative. 

“The one thorn in our sides in that 
section is the unsettledness of the: War- 
ren market. Also Niles and’one dealer 
at Girard. We-still have farmers who 
are doing all they can to wreck the D. 
C. S. Co. and tear down the market we 
have built up, by catering to the deal- 
ers who are not friendly to their asso- 
ciation.” 

Buyers represented at the Youngs- 
town. conference were Youngstown 
Sanitary Milk Co., Isaly, Deiter, Ruhl- 
man, Persing, Hubbard, Magee, Cook, 


grounds.. 


There . 
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Loyal 


It is doubtful ee, one can find 
a more loyal Local than the Orange- 
ville group. At a meeting, held Sept. 
29, which Mr. 
evidence of this loyalty to the D. C. S. 
Co. came to light. 

The Orangeville Local was late in 
organizing, as they - received their 
charter less than a year ago, but they 
now have 80 members and about 40 of 
them were at the meeting. ~ 

A very interesting circumstance 
brought about the organization of this 
Local. Several months ago when it 
became necessary to transfer the milk 


- from a certain non-cooperating dealer 


in Youngstown, it was found that he 
was getting some milk from the 
Orangeville district. - 

Farmers in that district began to 
wonder why the Youngstown dealer 
had to come to them for milk and 
some of their leaders made an investi- 
gation. The result was that they or- 
ganized a Local immediately and re- 
fused to send the dealer milk—this 
was without any | solicitation on the 
part of officers of the D. C. S. Co. For 
that reason, Mr. Brenneman reserves a 
warm spot for the Orangeville group. 

L. D. Brainerd is president of this 
group, Kenneth Brugler, secretary and 
R. N. Fell, treasurer. R. T. Brugler is 
the advisory council representative. 


Altho just a handful turned out for 
the meeting of the Moravia Local the 
night of Sept. 19, Pres. Brenneman re- 
ports a very satisfactory session was 
had. ‘The situation at Moravia is dif- 
ferent than most sections on account 
of lack of railroad facilities and the 
farmers being forced to dispose of 
their milk to local buyers. 


Dairy farmers in the vicinity of 
Washington, Pa., have come to the 
conclusion that to protect their inter- 
ests and to get more equitable prices 
for their product, they would better 
affiliate with the D. C. S. Co. 

So on Sept. 27, a group of farmers 
got together and asked Mr. Brenneman 
to come down and tell them of the D. 
C..$. Co. There were. 43 men in the 
meeting hall with S. J. T. Hough act- 
ing as temporary chairman. 

After they explained their situation, 
how they attempted making agree- 
ments with their local buyers and how 
they were forced to care for their own 
surplus milk at a time when they 
should be getting a fair price for it, 
Mr. Brenneman was called on. 


The men decided to organize and - 


some signed contracts at the meeting. 
They now have the required amount 
to make a Local and want Mr. Bren- 
neman to return and complete the job. 
Leaders among the: farmers in _ this 
move are T. Scott Pease, Frank Stew- 
art-and E. H. Fulton, county agent. 

J. We Quivey, a loyal D. C. S. Co. 
member from Houston, was called over 
by the farmers to help them. He spoke 
briefly on the necessity of the Wash- 
ington farmers forming a Local, giving 
them his version as a neighboring 
farmer who already was a member. 


YOUR SUCCESS 
may be due largely to the 


Brenneman . attended, 


* Senkenk Adjestable. Chain Helter. es 


* For unruly bulls, vicious stal- 
lions. Presses on tender partsof 
the head, across the nose and 
jaw. Releases itself as animal 
gives up. World’s safest bull 
tie for staking around yard, pro- 
tecting humanlife. Price $4.50 F 
shipped prepaid where no dealer. [4 
Ad runs once @ month only. 


P. W. JENSEN & SON, 
Dest. DP.’ Minnesota 


Princeton. 


Folds 
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THE HIGH PRICE OF CONTENTMENT 


Nothing costs more in this world than contentment, because we 
have to pay for it in the most precious coin. We have to pay for it in 
self-denial, self-discipline, will power and system. A SAVINGS AC 
COUNT is the gr eatest help toward making the price of contentment 


easy to pay. 


WHEEDING, W. VA. 


Largest Bank in State 


HOME FOR SAVINGS 
-Banking By Mail Booklet Sent on Request 


Sale commences at 12:00 o’clock. 


Solid as it Looks 


-verware, Stationery, Etc. 
: Repairing a Spey 
SAEGERTOWN 


CONTENTED 


DOLLAR SAVINGS & TRUST co, 


“SALE! 


42 head of registered Holstein-Fresian cattle con- 
sisting of 3 cows, 3 bulls and 36 heifers, daughters of 
and bred to the following bulls: | 
1. Lothian Loyd Korndyke, No. 280678. — 
2. Aggie Fayne Finderne No. 35982. The records. 
of his two nearest dams are nearly 34 pounds butter i in 
seven days. 
3. Daisy Hill Segis ‘Buttehoe. No. 309091, whose: 
four nearest dams averaged 952 pounds butter in 1 year. 
_ 4, Segis Lyons Peterje, No. 228818. bese ay a 
28 pound 7 day record. 


SALE TO BE HELD NOV. 3. 


on the farm of H. A. Schaeffer, 4 miles north of Colusa 
biana on the Columbiana and Canfield road, 1 mile south 
of Boyer school house. 


< 


All cattle under Federal and State supervision. : 
Terms, 1 year on bankable paper. en 
Consigned by: 


Coil, McGill and Crescent. 


In addition to the farmers’ price efforts you put forth to sites 


committee Mr. Brenneman, E. F. No- fj YOUr money. 
ble and John Loeffert, Jr., of the Pool [§ The failures are those who 


department were present. have been in the habit of 


Smith Lumber Co. fovea 


Open Your Road to 
Main Office and Yard No. 1, 


Success 
; - Barnesville, 0. 


H. A. SCHAEFFER & SON — 

.PENROSE H. SCHAEFFER 
H, H. LESHER —~— 
CLARENCE L. LESHER 
H. N. DETWILER © 


; _-'W. F. ANDREWS, Auctioneer 


Heifers, from Calves, to Over 2 Years of Aaa 
IF EAT ED WRITE FOR ce Tee 


Address: Sap 


by saving regular with us 


where savings are safe. 
Yard No. 2, Belmont, O. , 


: Everything for Building 


See Our Trucks Everywhere 


The Trumbull Savings & Loan 
Company 


Warren, O. Girard, O. 


Best Service Fair Prices 


Qeckeabut 


By= 
E. R. Quackenbush 


HE Connecticut Dairy & Food 
- Council is one of the educational 
0 izations operating in New Eng- 
land. The organization has been oper- 
ating under the supervision of the New 
England Dairy & Food Council and at 
all times has been very closely allied 
E with the Bos- 
ton  organiza- 
tion. As a mat- 
ter of fact, one 
of the Boston 
workers, Miss 
Dorothy Buck- 
ley, was placed 
in immediate 
charge of ac- 
tivities in Con- 
necticut which 
are very large- 
ly concentrat- 
a <u in SE se 
our of the 
=e “oy aspiceranang larger markets 
of the state, such as Hartford, New 
Haven, New Britain and Bridgeport. 
Connecticut has a peculiar situation to 
deal with inasmuch as there are a great 
number of cities in which work must be 
‘arried on and which act as local mar- 
ket centers with only a very small de- 
gree of independence. 
The work in Connecticut has been 
‘sf ponsored by Connecticut Milk Produc- 
ers’ Association, and the President of 
he Council is also the Secretary of the 
Producers’ organization. This is not 
only an efficient method of handling the 
situation, but keeps the overhead ex- 
ses down and also insures farm or- 
ganization representation in all matters 
Esken care of by the Council. 
_ Following are some of the outstand- 
facts concerning this organization: 
ident, . Hough; secretary, 
wien Morris; treasurer, ’B. W. Ellis. 


Work with Farmers 
Council has completed its first 
of activity. Because of the wide- 
read interest in nutrition, there has 
a great opportunity for ‘the Council 
9 develop an educational program, es- 
pecially as a special emphasis is being 
placed on milk as a part of the health 
ams of all organizations. 
hearty co-operation is maintained with 
various health agencies. 
The aim of the Council has been to 
assist members of the Milk Producers’ 
Association by working in their centers 
o distribution and to speak at the 
rmers’ Clubs in order to present the 
work ofthe Council to producers. 
P Activities of the Council have  in- 
‘much work with the schools, wel- 
fare and other organizations, exhibi- 
ms, preparation and distribution of 
milk literature and posters. Costumes 
have been made and furnished for milk 
D ay Bee a mechanical exhibit has been 
n displa 
y he Hartford Tuberculosis Associa- 
conducted a large nutrition poster 
contest through the Hartford schools 
th the result that over 700 posters 
were entered. A large number of these 
had milk as the subject. The Council 
gave nutrition talks to the children so 
that they would have some information 
on which to base their drawings. 
, The New Haven School Nurses, un- 
Sy the Board of Health, are planning 
| the school talks as a part of their 
alth program. Assistance has been 
en the East Haven Parent Teacher 
petition in planning a health pro- 
1 for the schools for the year. 
ne S baie Sa aa the 
br industry to conduct a Bread and 
Milk Week. % 
Essays were written by Hartford 


Council Workers. — 
The Connecticut Council has cooper- 
at all-times very closely with the 
extension staff o es Connecticut Agricul- 
College b in the Home Econ- 
s Division -and the Farm Bureau. 


pues has also been extremely ef- 
M Betbcie meee. have ies prac- 


school children and were judged by the 


cooperation — with the educational © 


‘ Fo = A Rg ie Fs ; : 
DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER @ 


tically the same as those of Boston 
Council, emphasis being laid on the 
school lectures and plays and perhaps 
more work being done in display lines 


-than in some of the other Councils. 


Edward Wolf, a graduate of Penn 
State, has been added to the sanitation 
force of the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council. 

Wolf is a graduate dairyman and for 
several months after his graduation, 
was tester in a cow-testing association 
in the Erie (Pa.) district. 

The work of the sanitation depart- 
ment has increased to such an extent 
that the executive board found it nec- 
esary to add another man to the staff.. 


Froth From Milk 
Pails 


=By— 
C. S. Detwiller 


T this time of the year the ther- 
mometer rises and falls irregu- 
larly as it does during the spring 
months. Producers quite often (take a 
chance) in shipping milk thinking it 
will remain cool till his milk is deliver- 
ed to the receiving station. Often his 
milk is returned 
on’ account of 
high temperature 
or being sour. 
This can be very 
easily remedied 
by continuing to 
cool milk the 
samine as done in 
the warm weath- 
er. A good qual- 
ity of milk de- 
livered to the re- 
ceiving station, 
will mean a good 
quality of milk 


t C. S. Detwiller 
delivered to the consumer. 


The Pittsburgh Distrist Dairy Coun- 
cil is cooperating with County Farm 
Bureaus in arranging milk meetings 
for this fall The Council has pro- 
cured a new educational motion picture 
produced by the Philadelphia Inter- 
State Dairy Council. Those who saw 
the “Turn in the Road” remember it is 
a good educational picture. The new 
picture promises to be still better, so 
we are bringing this to the producers 
in our territory. 

The Sediment contest is now on its 
fourth month. Many producers have 
received Grade A each month, although 
some have fallen below but have come 
back with Grade A milk. The follow- 
ing is the list of plants and grades for 
the month of September. 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company_ : 
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Pee ASE WE OGG ecco ee i yi 
2.. Jefferson 93.7 
Oe DOUMOUS hate 95.4 
4. Mesopotamia 94.0 
5. Jamestown... 92:0 
6. Palmer ..... 91.8 
7. Footville 90.0 
8s Bock wood weiwceeee ..89.1 
9. (Rock Creek) (Westford)......... 88.8 
TH MROnie sacar ee... 88.3 
12. - Farmdale ..... 87.9 
13- Stanhope ..... ae ir 
14. Windsor 85.7 


15. Springboro - 
16. Cortland... 
Tee City: 
18. Austinburg 
19. Espyville...... 
ZOR MD OTSET iets Tests not made 
21. Linesville.w.u......Fests not made 
Harmony Creamery Company 


1aceNes Bleommield (a. ee 73 

22GNeoBristo....— 91.1 

3. Newton Falls. ...... 87.3 

4. West Farmington oii 83:3 

So Phaleatteos as... ey Es) 

(ajo NEaig hfs is) Salen, Cami 

Pa SAT VRAIS toe tessa Bou ee 
Hermes-Groves jae be aes 

ee TOOvenimare Sou. 7.. ay 

ES Se aS 80.5 


The Springboro (Pa.) Local of ie 
a a SE 


Co., will hold its meetings at 

ah m., the second Saturday of each 

Bae beginning with November, an- 

nounces Roy Kendall, secretary. ‘This 

is ene of the livewire ‘Lecals that takes 

oA active interest in association af- 
airs. 


_a magic pitcher. 


OUR HEALTH STORY 

There was once a dear good mother 
who lived in a wee little house way out 
at the edge of the forest. She had three 
children, John, Susan and Nellie, a dear 
little baby. 

They were very very poor, and the 
mother worked very very hard. John 
helped her by carrying wood for the 
fire, and Susan helped her by taking 
care of little Nellic. But with all the 
work there were often times when there 
was not enough to eat. There were 
often times when there was not enough 
to eat. They were brave and cheerful 
and good, and tried so hard to help 
each other. The fairies wanted to make 
them happy because they were so lov- 
ing and good, so they sent a fairy to 
the mother with three gifts. 

The fairy said, “Good Mother, be- 
cause there is love in your home, and 
because we never hear cross and un- 
kind words, we .want to give you a 
choice of three gifts.” 

Then the fairy showed the mother 
the gifts. The first was a pot of gold. 
Her eyes shown. With all that gold 
she could buy food and warm clothes, 
and beautiful gifts for her children. 
But for so long she had lived far away 
at the edge of the forest and she had 
had no gold, that the pot of gold con- 
fused her, and she began to wonder 
just what she would buy. 


“Please, Fairy, show me the second 
gift before I choose.” Then the fairy 
showed her a beautiful red rose tree. 
It was a very beautiful rose tree, cov- 
ered with red roses. The mother 
thought she had never seen anything 
so beautiful. How lovely and bright 
that would make the dreary little 
house. How the children would enjoy 
its beauty. But even as she looked 


some of the roses seemed to fade and: 


she realized that it would not always 
be so beautiful. 

“No, no, good Fairy, I must not 
choose that,” she cried. Then the fairy 
brought the third gift—a plain brown 
pitcher filled with milk. The mother 


felt disappointed and looked again at ~ 


the pot of gold and at the red rose 
tree. “But”, ‘the fairy told her, “this is 
No matter how much 


me “te Be Nl Pat Cetin |" 


milk you use it will always be full. She — 
thought of thin little John, and of pale — 
little Susan, and of tiny little Nellie, — 
who would need so much milk to make _ 
And she knew © 
this plain little pitcher was the very 


her a big strong girl. 
best gift the fairies had. 


Her wise choice made the fairy happy % 
and she said, “Good Mother you will — 


soon have the three gifts.” And she 
did! For she grew so well and strong 
when she had good milk to drink that 
she could work harder and earn more 
money. And little John grew so well 
and strong when he had good milk to 
drink that he could help her earn 
money and they did not need the fairy 
gold. 
had three. Where do you think the 
roses bloomed? In the rosy cheeks of 
three strong, happy children. The 
mother knew these roses would not 
fade, for the little jug was always filled 
with milk, so the children had enough 
to eat, and kept well and strong and 
happy. 

Wateh for story in November 5 issue. 


FOR SALE 


Nine head of 5-year-old Holstein cows 
that will freshen during latter part of 
October and early part of November. 


J. A. TAYLORD 
LOCKWOOD, OHIO R. F. D.2 


HOLSTEINS 


We have some dandy young 
bulls from tested dams and 
good sires. 


They are priced within reach of 
any farmer. Write or visit us. 


C. E. BOWMAN & SON 
Berlin Center, Ohio 


Home of Ohio’s Champion Milk 
Producer, Century Queen 
Korndyke 


tsssescstssssssssstssessecsssssotesessessess [01 


Bull Calves For Sale! 


By a son of Carnation King Sylvia, better known as the 


$106,000.00 sire. 


His dam is by King of the Ormsbys and was 


Grand Champion at the National Dairy Show in 1922. The 
seventeen nearest dams of this bull averaged over 30 pound 
of butter and over 600 pounds milk in seven days. 


CALVES BY SEGIS DAMS, $50.00 
SERVICE FEE FOR TESTED COWS, $50.00 (to insure) 


G. 


A. BELKNAP 


CONNEAUTVILLE, PA. 


~o<?o 


The Warren 


Savings & Loan Association 


14 South Park Avenue 


Open An Account By Mail 


is % Interest on Deposits 5 % 


“THE HOME OF THRIFT’”’ 


Instead of one red rose tree she 


Eight 


and Emlenton. 


Month | 


1904 1905 
PATA yeaa ceca casi nacukccesvavacnnevevesecss 1.30 
BO LIAT Valcscceesestarscrevicocdscastecscaccucce 1.30 
March -.... Be 1.20 
April . 90 1.10 
May . 85 -85 
June 80 -80 
July .... ~e OS 85 
AAREEAE EU pnt pa gloneusdcevabeaNtccrindecuauenacses 6 85 -85 
September . + .90 90 
October ..... 1.05 1.05 
November 5 
December 


PS VOPUELC \cseckchreseppbenveaseeiccsscenverssctace -96 


1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 
1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.65 1.75 
1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.55 1.55 
1.30 1.30 1.75 1.35 1.45 1.35 
1.15 1.15 1,20 1.15 1.25 1.05 
-90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 -95 
-80 -90 85 -95 1.10 95 
-90 1.00 85 1.00 1.20 1.05 
-90 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.20 
1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 1,45 1.30 
1.15 1.30 1.40 1.55 1,40 
: fe 1.60 1.65 1.55 


1.24 


Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January, 1918. 
After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. 


The following prices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments to 
producers for milk deliveries during the month of September, 1923: 


Dist. 2 Dist. 3 Dist. 4 Dist.5 Dist.6 Dist. 7 


: District 1 
B. F. Country F. 0. B. : 
Test | Plant City FLO. Bs BOB. eOTB: F.0.B. F.O.B. 
100 tbs Gallon 100 tbs 100 ths 100 tbs 100 tbs 100 tbs 100 Ibs 
3:3 $2.51 $.27% $2.81 $3.20 $2.96 $2.41 $2.81 $3.25 
3.4 2.56 28 2.86 3.25 3.01 2.46 2.86 3.30 
3.5 2.61 284 2-91 3.30 3.06 2.51 2.91 3.35 
3.6 2.66 29 2.96 3.35 3.11 2.56 2.96 3.40 
3:7 2.71 2914 3.01 40 BSS O 2.61 3.01 3.45 
3.8 2.76 .30 3.06 AS 3.21 2.66 3.06 3.50 
3.9 2.81 30% 3-11 50 3.26 2.71 3.11 3.55 
4. 2.86 31 3.16 155. 33k 2.76 3.16 3.60 
4.1 2.91 31 3.21 60 3.36 2.81 oat 3.65 
4.2 2.96 32 3.26 65 3.41 2.86 3.26 3.70 
4:3 3.01 324 3-31 70 3.46 2.91 3.31 375 
44 3.06 .33 3.36 715 3.51 2.96 3.36 3.80 
4.5 3.11 33% 3.41 3.80 3.56 3.01 3.41 3.85 
4.6 3.16 .34 3.46 3.85 3.61 3.06 3.46 3.90 
47 3.21 344 3-51 3.90 3.66 3.1 3.51 3.95 
48 3.26 35 3.56 3.95 sivAl 3.16 3.56 4.00 
4.9 3.31 35% 3.61 4.00 3.76 3.21 3.61 4.05 
5! 3.36 36 | 3.66 4.05 3.81 3.26 3.66 4.10 
Sal 3.41 3614 3-71 4.10 3.86 3.31 3.71 4.15 
5.2 3.46 37 3.76. 4.15 3.91 3.36 3.76 4.20 
a 3.51 3714 3.81 420 3.96 3.41 381 4.25 
3.56 38 3.86 4.25 4.01 3.46 3.86 4.30 
3.61 3814 3.91 4.30 4.06 3.51 3.91 4.35 


District No. 1—Pittshurgh and suburban markets, 
District No. 2—Includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles and Girard. 
District No. 3—Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport, Martins Ferry. 


District No. 4—Ashtabula. 


District No. 5—Manufacturing Plants at Minerva, Saegertown, Orangeville 


(Note)—Plants under Pittsburgh, Wheeling or Youngstown City 


inspection receive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 
District No. 6—Sharon, Farrel and Sharpsburg. 
District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 


Dealers listed below are operating under pooling contracts and their 
accounts as of September 9, 1923, are considered in good standing by the Pool 


Accounting Department. 


This list is subect to change and parties interested are 


requested to destroy any lists issued prior to this date. 


District No. I 
Rieck- McJunkin Dairy Co. 
Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 


Harmony Creamery Co. 
Allegheny Dairy Co. 


Wm, Colteryahn. 
Charles Giger. 
Shadyside Milk Co. 
Hazel-Glenn Milk Co. 


J. 1, Concelman. 
East End Dairy Co. 
Clifford Stauffer. 
Edw. Kircher. 


Richland Dairy. 
Rudolph Kordich. 
Milan Billich. 
Frank Bayer. 
Chas. Nauman. 

R. Penisch 
Economy Creamery Co. 
H. A. Brown. 
Lewis & Fox. 
Maple Grove Dairy 
G. L. Black. 


District No. II 


Isaly Dairy Co. 
Youngstown Sanitary Milk Co. 
Henry Dieter. 
Ohio Pure Milk Co. 
C. C. Pershing. 
~W.R. Ruhlman & Son. 
Hall R. Magee. 
Trumbull Creamery Co. 
J. W. Trube. 
Highland Dairy 
Mealy & Marso. 


District No. III 


United Dairy Co. 
Ohie Valley Dairy 


District No. 1V 
Ai Be Wahl 
M. V. Koykka. 
L, R. Strop. 
Harbor Creamery. 
Chas. J. Reynolds. 
Finn Cooperative Milk Co. 


District No. V 


J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. 
ville plant). 

Mohawk Condensed Milk Co. 

Helvetia Milk Cond. Co: - 

Reinhold Ice Cream Co. : 

United Dairy Co. (Barnesville Plant). 


District No. VI 


J. D. Biggins & Sons. Co, 
Plant), 
Reeher Bros. Dairy. 


District No. VII 
oe City Ice & Ice Products 
Oo. 


(Orange- 


(Sharon 


Members of the North Bristol Local 
in Trumbull county, at a meeting, 
Sept. 29, agreed to line up with the 
D. C. S. Co. policy and not furnish 
the non-cooperating Warren milk deal- 
ers with milk. 


President Breeneman, in speaking, 
urged the necessity of these 
showing their loyalty to the cause. 
There was just a small attendance at 
the meeting, but every man there 
agreed to spread the gospel around 
and help clean up the Warren situa- 
tion. b es 
Loeffert, of the Pool Department, 
also spoke to the men, telling of what 
the Pool Department had done to help 
clear up the situation. 


- DAIRYMEN’S PRICE RI ER 
PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES 


1912 1913 1914 1915 1917 
1.75 1.75 1,90 1.85 
1.75 1.65 1.80 1.75 
1.45 1.55 1.70' 1.65 
1.35 1.45 1.60 1.50 
1.25 1.35 1.30 1.20 
1.15 1.15 1.30 1.30 
1.25 1.35 1.40 1.40 
1.35 1.35 1.50 1.50 
1,45 1.55 1.70 1.60 
1.55 1.80 1.75 1.65 
1.65 1.85 1.80 1.75 

5 1,90 1.85 1.85 
1.47 1.56 1.63 1.58 


Thirty-two members and friends of 
the D. C. S. Co., made the trip to the 
National Dairy Show in the D. C. 8. 
Co. special car: ee 


The car left Youngstown the even- 
ing of Oct. 8, and returned Oct. 12, E. 
F. Noble, W. W. Bullard and John L. 
Wise, directors of the association, were 
in charge of the train. 


MAPLE SYRUP 
$1.75 to $2.25 per gallon, F. O. B. 


Arthur B. Rose 
ANDOVER, OHIO 


a Bell Phone 95. 


proof, 


MANUFACT US 


The BEAVER PRINTING COMPANY 


The National Printers 


; Be PRINTERS, RULERS 
338 3 and BOOK-BINDERS 


GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Vake Your Zirst RooPLast’ 


Wear-proof, weather-proof and _ fire- 


A roof which, like the foundation, is 
built to last forever. aay 


Three Shapes—Three Styles 
Three Colors 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 


4, * be y Ls /] 
ERS —. DISTRIBUTORS. — CONTRACTORS 


STANDARD LIFE BLOG. 
PITT SBURGH---- PENNA, 


1918 1919 
3.25 


Milks 2 or 4 cows at once—18 
to 40 an hour! A great time 
| and money saver if you have 


. Write today. J 
G co. | 
KANSAS. 

ae Ho 


Packard Ave, 


ASBESTOS | 
SHINGLES 


oy: 


a 


The Editor 
of the rise of any farm- 
nization, from apparent ob- 
the apparent pinnacle of 

f how it stepped into the 
between the distributors of a 
dity and its producers and 
ighted a chaotic condition; 
how it procured and has 
i hearty endorsement 
f the consumer is al- 


it interesting when it 
one’s own organization— 
’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
he true story of this or- 
s like fiction. It brings 
cture of how a drowning 
he last straw pull him to 
becomes a bigger and bet- 
having gone through the 
-also how his achieve- 
ically converted his enemies 


oducer Was Goat ; 
the mother of invention 
) the mother of coopera- 
ars ago it became posi- 
ary that the milk producers 
burgh Valley become organ- 
anner or other. Condi- 
ent in this territory were 
t was a case of “every 
mself and the devil take the 
In the long run the 
at they were always in 
f the “hindermost” while 
or distributor usually came 
on top of the heap. 

is 1906-07 the farmers 
re at swords points on 
es, weights and tests. 
© a number of small 
rganizations, local in 
- jurisdiction sprung up. 
first of these was the Ohio 
” Association, formed at 
None of the members 


sburgh market, but they did 
ividually and collectively 


lent of the master or- 
- C. S. Co., was sent 


ly days when 
with some 


f fePublication Working for the Development of Co- 
> ‘Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to T 
Pane — =“ 


regarding conditions 


problem. Matters ad- 
stage that P. S. Bren- © 


This Paper is Owned and Published by Over 10,000 Dairy Farmers Who 
are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
hose Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


NOVEMBER 5, 1923 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ittsburgh Valley Dairymen Were Forced To 


Organize For Protection 


_for 12,000 Dairy Farmers in This Territory 


and others rude enough to slam the 
door in my face.” __ 

In spite of this the organization grew 
with surprising rapidity. Shortly after 
this Mr. Brenneman was forced to re- 
sign, due to ill health. The organization 
passed from existence in 1909 and its 
death can be attributed to the same ail- 
ment that claims so many of our co- 
operative societies—lack of competent 
management. This was not due to the 
fact that the members were not intelli- 
gent enough to master the situation had 
they been able to devote all their time 
to it—but these men were farmers and 


- not milk salesmen, therefore they didn’t 
have the time to develop themselves into’ 


specialists in this line. 

A re-organization of the old member- 
ship was started in 1915 when the 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Association 
took form. ; 


About the same time as this associa- 
tion got under way, there was another 
organization of a similar nature operat- 
ing among the shippers south of Pitts- 
burgh—the Tri-State Dairyman’s Ass’n. 
In 1916, the officers of these two asso- 
‘ciations conferred and instead of oper- 
ating independently these two organiza- 
tions cooperated wherever possible and 
moved forward with the same foot. J. 
B. Atkinson was first president of the 
Tri-State Milk Producers’ Association. 

Then in 1918 the “Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Co. officially came into 
its own, combining all the sectional or- 
ganizations. Each of these sectional 
organizations served its purpose and 
served it well, but the directors foresaw 
the advantage of binding themselves to- 
gether into a stronger and bigger fed- 
eration. Bs uepe 

On August 1, 1917, these organiza- 
tions were given an opportunity of 


_and_ selling agricultural 


testing the strength of their member- 
ships when the far-famed milk strike 
took place. The moral victory of the 
farmers was of great value—it empha- 
sized the need for a more solid and 
stable organization and it also empha- 
sized the fact that they could trust one 
another without suspicion—this germ of 
suspicion has always been .prevalent, 
due to the propaganda continually being 
spread by those opposed to the farmers 
becoming. organized. 


Shortly after this came the first of 
the price conferences between buyers, 
producers and consumers with Dr. 
Clyde L. King as arbiter, working under 
the Hoover Food Administration. The 
introduction of this new idea in milk 
marketing opened the eyes of all con- 
cerned and paved the way for real and 
earnest cooperation. 


A board of directors of five is elected 
by the complete membership and from 
the board comes the election of the offi- 
cers of the association. This board is 
all that officially is required to sit in 
on the price conferences and take active 
part therein, although as many mem- 
bers as wish are welcome to attend. 


By virtue of its constitution the 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co., Inc., 
is allowed to branch out considerable 
for the constitution reads as follows: 

“This Corporation is formed for the 
purpose of buying and dealing in farm 
and dairy products; pasteurizing and 
manufacturing milk into butter, cheese, 
condensed milk, powdered milk and by- 
products and selling the same; buying 
implerttents, 
feed, seed, fertilizers and farming ‘sup- 
plies generally and distributing the same 
to its stockholders at prices not greater 
than the cost thereof, including ex- 
pense of distribution and the doing of 


Gov. Pinchot Unable to Speak 


principal speaker for the Thursday evening session of the 


. G > GIFFORD PINCHOT, who had been scheduled as the 


National “Milk Producers’ Federation convention, was 
forced, at the last moment to cancel this date. We were unable 
to learn the name of his successor at the time of going to press, 
but he will be a national figure. For more details concerning the 
convention program, read pages’ 9 and 15. Headquarters will 


be at the Fort Pitt Hotel, for men and women—THE EDITORS. 


nen’s Cooperative Sales Co. Received Its First Stimulus When Distributors Made Conditions 
oa on Pittsburgh Market Unbearable---Cooperation Has Paved Way to Prosperity 


all things necessary and incident thereto.” 

However, so far this association is 
content to act as a bargaining associa- 
tion and in doing so has been able to 
procure for its members prices for 
milk that rank with the best in the 
United States. So far there has been 
no need for this association entering 
the manufacturing and distributing end 
of the business. The surplus of supplies 
is now taken care of by a pooling sys- 
tem of selling milk to the buyers which 
enables them to pay three different 
prices for milk they use, the price de- 
pending upon what use they make of 
this milk. This insures the producers of 
a 12-month market for all their milk 
and the price is satisfactory, governed 
by the general markets. 

Each dealer who buys milk pays for 
the same at prices based on the use he 
malses tof it. Each dealer, in his 
monthly report, now submits a sworn 
statement telling the amount of milk he 
purchased which was sold for fluid 
milk, either wholesale or retail, all of 
which enters Class I; the amount 
made into cream for sale as cream or to 
be churned into ice cream, which falls 
into Class II, and the amount which is 
churned into butter or by-products of 
milk, other than cream or ice cream, 
which falls into Class II. The prices 
for these different classifications are 
worked out in advance. Then the total 
moneys received from all dealers is 
totalled and an average price for the 
milk purchased struck, which price the 
dealers pay to the producers, with the 
understanding that higher testing milk 
is paid the regular premium and that 
low testing milk is given the agreed on 
reduction. 


Justifiable pride is taken by the direct- 
ors of the D. C. S. Co. in the fact that 
they operate for probably less than any 
other organization of its kind in the 
United States, as each member is 
charged but one cent per hundredweight, 
_ The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales 
Co., which is now approximately 12,000 
strong, owes its wonderful record and 
stability to the untiring efforts of such 
men as Mr. Brenneman, W. S. Wise, a 
former president and to whom great 
credit is due for many fine principles. 
both economic and cooperative which 
make this association one of the out- 
standing organizations in the world; A. 
W. Place, another past president; J. A. 


- Matchett, R. W. Wilson, W. J. Wilson, 


J. M. Paxton, T. M. Paxton, John 
Kempf, F. H. Shore, J. D. Hervey and 
hosts of others. 


Two 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


PRODUCERS IN PHILADELPHIA “MILK SHED” 
HAVE STRONG ASSOCIATION 


Original Organization Started 24 Years Ago With Milk 
Shippers’ Union and Its Present Record is of the 
Finest---Scope of Work Continuing to Expand 


By A. A. MILLER 

"TWENTY-FOUR years ago produ- 
cers of milk in Philadelphia terri- 
tory organized for the protection of 
their interests. The Milk Shippers’ 
Union was formed .and served a useful 

purpose for about 17 years. 
In the early days of organized dairy- 


H. D. Allebach, Philadelphia 


Here’s a real, two-fisted, hard hitting 
fighter—the head of the Inter-State Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association. Friends and foes of Mr. 
Allebach respect him for his ability as a 
fighter and his all-around brilliancy. In him 
the eastern Pennsylvanians have a leader who 
is a leader. He will discuss ‘“The Motor Truck- 
ing of Milk’’ at the convention here. 


ing, membership in this territory was 
confined to producers of milk living 
near Philadelphia, most of whom ship- 
ped direct to the city. 

With changing condition it became 
apparent that reorganization and ex- 
tension was necessary to meet the mar- 
keting needs of the producers. More 
particularly was this necessary as 
Philadelphia reached farther and_ far- 
ther out into the country for its milk 
supply. 

roducers of milk in 1916 were con- 
fronted with conditions in the milk 
market which required drastic action 
with broadening powers, careful co- 
operation and extended permanent de- 
velopment. 

The then existing organization was, 
after careful consideration, reorganized 
and the present Inter-State Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association formed and incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of 
Delaware. While the organization has 
confined its activities to that of a 
brokerage or selling agency for the 
milk of its members, its actual powers 
under its charter are very much 
broader. 


The formal incorporation was on. 


March 14, 1917. It provided for a 
eapital stock of $100,000 divided into 
40,000 shares of $2.50 each. One year 
and a half after its organization it had 
between 6000 and 7000 stockholders or 
members. On September 1, 1923 its 
membership had grown to_18,275.° This 
great membership is drawn from four 
states, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Maryland. : 
Over Parts of Four States 

The Philadelphia “Milk Shed” in 1923 
embraced southern and eastern Penn- 
sylvania, southern New Jersey, all of 


Delaware and the eastern shore of 


Maryland, a district reaching from 
Johnstown, Pa., on the west, Easton, 
Pa., on the north, Atlantic City on the 
east, and Cambridge, Md., on the south, 
im all approximately forty counties in 
four states. 

This entire field from which milk is 


obtained for consumption in Philadel- 
phia and other cities is represented by 
a radius of 150 to 250 miles from the 
city. 

The early milk producers’ organiza- 
tion dealt with the market for fluid milk 
in Philadelphia alone. The Inter-State 
Milk Producers’ Association of today, 
however, exerts its influence in all the 
cities and towns within the entire “milk 
shed,” as well as the territory supply- 
ing these markets. 

How Association Is Managed 

The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders is held in December of each 
year and at that and all other meetings 
stockholders are entitled to one vote 
for each share and a fractional vote for 
each fractional share. : 

The management of the organization 


-is delegated by the stockholders to a 


board of twenty-one directors of whom 
one-third are elected at each annual 
meeting. The directors select from their 
number a president, vice president, and 


Robert W. Balderston, Philadelphia 


‘Bob’? Balterston is secretary the Inter- 
state Milk Producers’ Association and the 
Philadelphia Interstate Dairy Council. He is 
known throughout the country as one of the 
“real” live wires in the cooperative milk mar- 
keting game. During the filled milk war, 
Balderston was one of the dominating figures 
and was largely instrumental in creating such 
a strong sentiment in favor of the anti-filled 
milk legislation in. Pennsylvania. 


an executive committee of five. A 
secretary and the treasurer are bonded 
to an amount and in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the board. Regular meetings of 
the directors are held bi-monthly in 
the offices of the association. 

Membership or stock ownership may 
be acquired by the prospective member 
or subscriber on the basis of 25 cents 
for each cow owned or kept by him. 
The payment of $2.50 for ten cows 
represents a full share of stock, less 
than this amount the respective propor- 
tion of a fractional share, ($1 for .4 
share as the minimum subscription for 
each member). Members of a partner- 
ship may subscribe individually or as a 
partnership, as desired. 

The stock so subscribed is non-assess- 
able and the amount of subscription is 
paid but once. ae 

Members of the association may 
withdraw from the organization, its 
privileges and regulations, upon sixty 
days notice in writing, directed to the 
offices of the corporation. Stock cer- 
tificates may be transferred subject to 
the approval of the board of directors, 


but are not redeemed by the association 
@ 


except on action of the board. 

Membership Contracts 
Contracts between the association 
and its members have been prepared by 
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the board of directors, embodying the 
various conditions of the agreement 
under which the Association acts for 
its members. This agreement provides 
for the payment of a commission of 
two cents per hundred pounds (46% 
quarts) on the milk sold by the asso- 
ciation for the stockholder during the 
life of the contract and also provides 
for the application of 50 cents of said 
commission annually, as a subscription 
to the “Milk Producers’ Review.” This 
contract may be revoked upon sixty 
days’ notice in writing. 

It also authorizes the dealer purchas- 
ing milk to deduct this commission from 
the proceeds of the sale of milk, and to 
pay it direct to the association. 

Where dealers will not make this de- 
duction, the commission is paid annually 
by the members direct to the associa- 
tion. 


Local units or branches of the Inter-_ 


State Milk Producers’ Association may 
be established at points convenient to 


the membership. They are self-govern- 


ed but shall not be conducted contrary 


-to the by-laws of the Inter-State Milk 


Producers’ Association. 

These local units may incorporate, if 
desired, to conduct such forins of local 
activity as do not conflict with the 
Inter-State Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion. S 


| Feeding the June Wa: 
at Juneway Farms — 


They don’t have June all year round up 
at White Bear, Minn., where Juneway 
Farms is located. But they do the next best 
thing—they approximate June pastures as 
nearly as possible by mixing up a ration 
which contains June-pasture nutrients. And — 
they feed it all year ‘round. This is what 
resulted, iast year, among the Juneway 


Holsteins: 


pounds butter. 


the above records. 


Mix up your ration with BUFFALO 
you want consistently high production with: 
out sacrifice of good health. 


IN EVERY LIVE DEALER’S STOCK ~ 
. AND 
EVERY GOOD 
DAIRY 
RATION _ 


Srl 
FIBRE MaxinutN’ 8. 


23% Protein 


Cascade Pauline Mercedes made herself. 
Worid’s Champion senior 4-year-old, 305- 
Gay class, with 25177 pounds milk, 1024.94 


Heilo Oak Korndyke became World’s : 
Champicn 2)4-year-old butter cow, 305-day 
class, with 719.82 pounds fat. 


Beauty Madrigal Butter Maid produced 
over 20,000 pounds milk in 305 days. 


All three carried calves during their tests. 


BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED 
is a substantial part cf the ration fed to 
these cows. BUFFALO furnished most of 
the milk-making protein that helped make 


3 Corn Products 
wmucsemi| Refining Co. 


New York 


Aiso Mfrs.of—_—_> é 


How Association Opera 

The general offices of the ass 
are located at 1211 Arch St., 
delphia, Pa., where a portio 
ninth floor of the Boyertown 
has been leased for five year 
vided into conveniently arranged 
laboratories, store rooms an 
ence rooms for the Inter-St 
Producers’ Association and t 
delphia Inter-State Dairy Coun 


Milks 2 or 4 cows at once—18 
to 40 an hour! A t time 
and money saver if you have 
6 or more cows to milk. 
COSTS NOTHING TO 
SOTA Aleta 
Special Offer an full parti e 

Qs winite, Strest, 

me Box 3405 Mages BId., ez 


0 BAYS’ TRIAL—10-YEAR GU 


ui | 


‘Chicago 


es of the- association, 
hem might be mentioned: 
fiustment of price agreements. 
sting for butter fat. 
nt of claims for errors 


ction of information as to— 
arkets for dairy products. 
.bor statistics. 

y feed prices. 

t of milk production. 
mounts of milk production, 
‘ibution, ete. 


plete records of and accounts 
bers and dealers. 
spondence with members 
. Complete bureau of infor- 
ative Bureau. 
Go-operating with all farm and 
dairy organizations of benefit to 
ter-State Dairy Council 
er-State Milk Producers, As- 
rough its affiliated organiza- 
fladelphia Inter-State Dairy * 
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ing ‘Inter-State Territory 


’ 


cil, is spreading the knowledge of 
value of milk and its products 
wth of our children and the 
and welfare of the nation. 
Dairy Council operates through 
inels : © 
ewspapers and magazine ar- 
advertising in papers on bill- 
nd through motion pictures. 
peakers and demonstrations 
1 health classes for under- 
children. 
alth Plays and stories. These 
; the message of “Milk for 


xhibits at fairs and window 


. Department of Quality Con- 

ch is helping greatly to increase 

rough improvement in quality 
ai 


-State Milk Producers’ As- 
can point to years of consis- 
essful effort on behalf of its 
‘It has, through co-operative 
 Obiained for the milk pro- 
the Philadelphia Milk Shed, a 


re method for the consumer the 
-etail price that has prevailed in 
e eastern market. 
s consistently stood for a stable 
as being an advantage both to 
ucer and consumer by elimin- 
extreme shortages and surpluses. 
uiladelphia Selling Plan has been 
alue in this direction. 
t conditions, not only in this 
district, but in all markets 
dare analyzed. Conditions 
labor, feed, costs of cows, 
all closely observed and the 
ion plays its part in the estab- 
al id maintenance of a stable 


iation has been giving its 
ore and more protection and 
way of checking weights 
tests. Its field men are 


New Market Created for the 
D.C. S. Co. 


Fen plans were made by the Tech 
_ Ice Cream Company for the re- 
ceiving of supplies for their new Dick- 
sonburg, Pa., plant from the Dickson- 
burg, Norrisville and Conneautville 
Locals of the D. C. S. Co., at a joint 
meeting of the Local committees, Mr. 
Brenneman and officials of the Tech 
company, Friday, Oct. 19. 

The Dicksonburg plant is the Tech’s 
newest manufacturing center and indi- 
cations are that it will prove a regular 
boon to farmers in the immediate ter- 
ritory. |i 

“Farmers in that section have been 
led to believe they were getting mar- 
ket price for their milk, from a group 
of non-cooperative dealers, when as a 
matter of fact, they have been deliber- 
ately flim-flamed out of a lot of 
money,” explained Mr. Brenneman. 
“Tt is true they were receiving the 
market price for 3.5 milk, but the milk 
from that section tests considerable 
more than~3.5. There was one farmer 
in particular that had milk testing 4.2 
per cent for ‘which he was paid the 
regular milk price. 

“These farmers now appreciate the 
strength and protection that can be af- 
forded by the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Co., and are asking for our help. 

“Aside from the better price, the 
C. S. Co. protects its members from 
loss of monies in payment for their 
milk; protects them from the loss of 
cans and guarantees them against any 
variation in price and test, beyond a 
reasonable degree. The D. C. S. Co, 


] has proven itself a big brother to its 


members and fights the battles for 
them. . 

“Tf some of our members could just 
realize and appreciate what the D. C. 
S. Co. has meant to them, then things 


ee be much nicer for all con- 
Greenville Wants To 


Organize 


QOFEICIALS of the Big Run Cheese 
Factory at Greenville, Pa., in 
Mercer county, have appealed to the 
D. C. S. Co. for assistance in organiz- 
ing the farmers in their territory. 

Mr. Brenneman attended a confer- 
ence with H. B. Spear, T. F. Collins 
and J. A. McCurdy, officers of the 
company, Friday, Oct. 18, and has 
made arrangements to return at a later 
date, when the Greenville distributors 
will call a mass meeting of farmers in 
that territory. 


t to breed, etc., in All Animals Guar- 
Failure anteed Cured. Breeders Calendar 
and Booklet Free. Remedy $2. THE BREED-O 
REMEDY CO., P. O. Box 240-S, Bristol, Conn. 
Formerly: Famous Wallace Barnes Remedies. 


Every man who milks cows for a living 
kvows that net profit -- income over lab- 
or and feed costs -- determines the value 
of a dairy herd. 2 

Holstein Herds Assure Net Profit - 


through large, economical production 
- ‘of milk and butter-fat, regular crop 
of healthy calves, greater salvage val- 
ue from animals after milking days 
are ended. 


Holsteins Will Increase Your Net Profit 


Let us tell you about Holsteins 


EXTENSION SERVICE, 
The Holstein-Friesian Associgtion of Americas 
230 East Ohio Street,” Chicago, Ill. 
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CO-OPERATION 


A Little Talk With Our 


Producer Friends 


| { Remember the old third reader story of the 
two Knights who approached a shield by the 
side of the road from opposite directions. 


{ The first Knight called attention to the Blue 

shield and the second Knight said the shield 

was Red, not Blue. Feeling that his honor 

had been challenged the first Knight insisted 

it was Blue while the second maintained 
just as stoutly that it was Red. 


{ Hot words followed. Then fighting. 


q At length an old man, happening by, stopped 
them and asked what they were quarrelling 
about. They told him. Whereupon he 
showed them they were BOTH right for 
the shield was Red on one side and Blue 
on the other. 


q{ And the two Knights—wounded and ex- 
hausted—shook hands and went on their 
way together. 


{ Of course you get the point--- 


q “THE OTHER FELLOW’S POINT OF 
VIEW.” 


q Respect—Tolerance—MUTUAL Confidence 
and MUTUAL Sympathy---There are the 


qualities that make for modern progress. 


{ We are glad to welcome the N ational Milk 
Producers’ Federation. 


{ More than that---we are glad to say very 
frankly that we realize the importance of 
the Producer in this great industry. And 
.--with equal frankness---we hope our Pro- 
ducer friends will take the trouble to ac- 
quaint themselves with the problems which 
face the Distributors in every large city. 


{ The shield is neither wholly Red nor wholly 
Blue. 


{ Distributors cannot prosper without Milk. 
The producer cannot prosper without a 
Market. The country is indispensable to 
the city and the city is indispensable to the 
country. We cannot all be Milk-Producers. 
Nor can we all be Milk Distributors. 


q Each of us has his job in the great task of 
maintaining America’s supply of Nature’s 
only Perfect Food. 


{ Let us help each other. 


The Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 
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COME TO PITTSBURGH—NOV. 8-9 


ACK up your troubles, load the family 
in the back seat of the “flivver” and 
come to Pittsburgh for the National 

Milk Producers’ Federation convention. 

We are the hosts and let us convince these 
visiting cooperators that they are welcome 
—that we are pleased to have them with us. 

These delegates, coming from near and 
afar—represent families who are fighting 
the same battles we are, so come in and 
hear their story—it will give you added in- 
spiration. “4 

And remember—bring the wife along. A 
reception and special luncheon will be 
afforded her at the Congress of Women’s 
Clubs. The big day is Thursday, Nov. 8. 


Of course you will be there! 


ROOT OF TAX EVIL IS AT HOME 


HE burden of’ taxation is an ever in- 

creasing menace in the eyes of the gen- 

eral public. This burden has been in- 
creasing in such alarming degrees until most 
taxpayers are in a quandary to know where 
it started and where it will end. 


It is beginning to be recognized that the 
problem was originated in the local community 
and that the solution is in the hands of the 
same body or bodies-~who created it. 


High taxes are arousing people to a realiza- 
tion that they have not been fulfilling their 
duties as a citizen—that they have been en- 
entrely neglectful of the burden they should 
carry. 

There are in the main five big reasons for 
taxes being so high, according to F. O. Low- 
den, former governor of Illinois, 

First, he contends there are too many tax- 
ing bodies. Referring to the national, state, 
county and local taxing institutions. His rem- 


_edy for this is to centralize the taxing powers 


into one body or organization and hold them 
responsible. 


Second, it is his contentions that owing to 
the new functioning of the government the 
number of government employes have grown 
until they exercise a strong power in wage 
legislation. - 

Third, the extension of federal power. 'T'oo 
many communities ask for special dispensa- 
tion and favors from the federal government 
entertaining the mistaken idea that if it comes 
from Washington it doesn’t cost them any- 
thing. With so many small burdens, as each 


city thinks it represents, it is surprising how 
this item mounts in our national budget. — 
Citizens have acquired the habit of running 
to Washington or their state capital with their 
troubles instead of first attempting something 
in the way of self-help. Communities have 
asked the government to do things which they 
should do for themselves. 


Fourth, the coining of the expression “fed- 
eral aid” was one of the worst things that 


could have befallen the general populace. In- 


dependent governments must learn to lean 
on themselves and not come to their parent 
government. ‘The paternalistic theory that the 
government owes any individual or group of 
individuals a profit, entertained by certain in- 
dividuals or groups, be they farmers or big 
business men, is a disgrace to the world. Ex- 


tend this aid to any individual and it will tend © 


to make him a shiftless and indolent indi- 
vidual. Why should he or any group be paid 
for his mismanagement or lack of initiative? 


The doctrine of letting the next fellow carry 
the burden and manage the affairs of govern- 
ment is also another stumbling block in the 
path of lower taxation. It has been impossible 
in many incidents to influence successful busi- 
ness men to take an interest in the political 
matters of our country. Too much has been 
left in the hands of the schooled politicians. 
When it is known that but 47 percent of our 
eligible voting population voted in the 1920 
national election, and this was the greatest 
number ever voted, then the above statement 
magnifies in its importance. 


We cannot neglect our duties as citizens and 


expect to escape ‘the evil consequences. We 
are now paying for our folly with our high 
tax certificates and we have none other to 
blame but ourselves. 


D. C. S$. CO. NEEDS YOUR SUPPORT 


history of our organization when so 

urgent a need prevailed for a united 
front on the part of the members of the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company. 


We are now at the period of the year 
when milk dealers, who have not been co- 
operating with us, are hurrying and scurry- 
ing around trying to get our members to 
break their contracts with the association. 


We are compelled to withstand assaults 
from the right and left from those who 
would break up our three months’ price- 
agreement. Producers’ organizations in 
some sections have been forced to cut the 
price to their members in face of the in- 
creasing cost of production and our present 
agreement is entirely dependent upon the 
loyalty of our members. 


President Brenneman just returned from 
Wheeling, W. Va., where this was emphati- 
cally brought to his attention. A certain 
dealer vowed he would not cooperate with 
the D. C. S. Co. He insisted on the milk 
price being reduced 31 cents and thought 
he had us bluffed. He refused to send in his 
reports, 


A meeting of his producers was called and © 
they rallied round the D. C. S. Co. standard 
—-when this dealer saw this, he handed in 
his reports and agreed to be good. These 
reports were made up to date, yet he de- 
clared that he would not send them in— 
thinking he had the whiphand on the D. C. 
S. Company. : 

And he would have had, too, were it not 
for the fact that the producers decided to 
come off the fence and take their position in 
the army of milk producers. — 

The day of sitting astride the fence is 
past. Either a producer must co-operate or 


not; there can be no half way medium at 
this time. 


[ase never has been a time in the 
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not necessarily mean that the farmer 


/ 


-not in the class with the laborer— 


BANKER-FARMER UNION IS L¢ 


T is refreshing to note the change i 
which our bankers are taking tor 
farmer. When at the annual nati 

vention of bankers, men from their ov 
arise and make a plea for more e 
operation between the farmers anc 
it is indeed a wonder. 

All over the agricultural districts 

is usually regarded as a friend and ac 
the farmer. There have been ‘instar 
ing the past stock selling era when son 
ers have violated the trust placed with 
their farmer patrons. LER 

These are in the minority and 

banking profession should not be j 
these few. The banker can be the 
friend if he swants to. eaey.. 

Bankers are now realizing that ag 

is the basic industry of this nation. 'T 


be placed in a preferred class and 
He should be assisted just in so far 
assistance and no further. 

From the agitators for a la 
union, we would like to know wha: 
have for even proposing such a unio 
er-farmer would be better. The 


is a business man. “The laboring 
-not buy milk, beef or pork simply 
goodness of his heart and because | 
to help the farmer. He buys these 
of life because he needs them. So 

they find grounds for a farmer-labor ¢ 


COMPENSATION 


doubt influenced many a farn 
and son to go to the city to seek em 
No doubt many an older man, a fa 


looks at the statistics of wages | 
farmers for their fourteen hours of 
at the wages received by city labor f 
hours and he wishes that he, too, c 
to the city. Be 
If wages were the only compensat 
any of us receive for our toil it. 
different story. And the wage sid 
not all told when you say the bri 
ten, twelve or more dollars for an 
day. a 
If—that little if is a big snag in t 
if the bricklayer worked every 
always sure of work year in and 
would be well paid. But he doe 
every day. The weather determ 
that for him. If he works in w 
fortunate, but works on high buildi 
weather where no one would envy 
He is subject to strike call. Hen 


falls due for them just as regul 
work was always plentiful a 
ways high. | a 
But aside from the wage, what 
highly paid workmen of the cit e 


streets looking for any kind of 
starvation from their door? 
the beautiful rainbow that m 
day. ve 

Many a farmer with his lo 
to retire from active work befo 
Wage workers in the cities are. 
‘They have nothing to show for ¢ 


V ING are a few abstracts 
ome of the speakers at the 
airy Congress sessions. .More 
ublished from time to time, 
ose of interest to our readers. 


erative Milk Marketing 
MILLER, President of National 
Producers’ Federation 

: sult of gradual but relentless 
ements during the past few 
farmers found themselves in 
where they surrendered the 
their products at production 
re prices were but little af- 
world-wide demands. 

rrect these conditions, farmers 
med associations through which 
empting to market their pro- 
n an orderly way, thus retaining 
le to and control of such products 
are sold in markets where 
determined by nation-wide 
’ Mara-wide. conditions. 


milk in the United States was 
shment by farmers of locally 
utter and cheese plants. There 
of these. Some of these 
\ciations market their own pro- 
hile among others there is a 
d movement in the direction 
ing state or regional organiza- 
ct as the common selling 
‘Through such common selling 
farmers have been able to estab- 
e labels and to employ trained 
thus insuring a certain con- 
of demand for their products. 
ne regions associations have 
‘formed whose principal business ‘is 
oduce and market condensed and 
sd milk, while in still other 
rious milk Products. are made 


y the most rapid development 
e past few years has been in 
peg to cities. In the be- 
early all of the organizations 
1 such territories were mere 
agents with no authority to 
and distribute the proceeds of 
ome are still operating in this 
hi o the. entire satisfaction of their 
ic Others have found that con- 
(§ surrounding them were such 
merchandising associations were 
ved and have reorganized accord- 


rchandising associations dis- 
Ik i in cities at both wppicsale 


Some pee eee 
ufacturing plants used to 
re surplus milk. They col- 
le proceeds of all sales and blend 


zations suppiying milk to cities 
ract cted the most public notice in 
consumers are so directly in- 


16 Reginning the general public, 
erstanding the purposes of these 
ms, were “ hostile to them, 
vy the public is distinctly sym- 
ind helpful. 


ere is no available data 
Bess associations, it is con- 
vely estimated that they now 
at least $500,000,000 per year. 
+ various associations are finan- 
the sale of stock to members. 
‘€ nonstock corporations and 
: ed by loans from members, 
Stitt oth thers are financed by both 
{of stocks and loans. Generally, 
ed by loans, such loans are 
ff p eriodically from the proceeds 
Joans made by members. _ 
form of the AGU aya and 
ods of of financing are sc 
at no gcocrals statement ap- 


ing of cooperative market- 


€ aggregate amount of all 
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V WORLD'S DAIRY CONGRESS 


The efficiency of many of these or- 
ganizations and the magnitude of their 
operation are such that they seem to 
have become a permanent part of the 
industrial and commercial life of the 
nation. 


Local Bank in Financing the Farmer 
By E. B. HARSHAW, Cashier, hig City 
National Bank, Grove City, Pa. 


[? is generally acknowledged that agri- 

culture is the basic foundation of our 
country’s progress, and that the pros- 
perity of the farmer is one standard by 
which we measure our national wealth, 
but never in the history of this country 
has the problem of financing the farmer 
been so acute. 

This has been caused by the deflation 
from war prices, and it is generally 
conceded that during the deflation of 
all industries following the war the 
farmer has received the worst of it. 

The farmers’ need of today is more 
credit of three kinds, long-term, inter- 
mediate, and short-term, but just how 
to provide these credits in a proper 
manner are problems that are confront- 
ing the banker, business man, and 
farmer. 

For the purchase, equipment, and im- 
provement of farm land the farmer 
needs long-time credit which in former 
days had been provided by mortgage 
companies or individuals, but which 
proved to be too expensive and un- 
economical. For the carrying of his 
crops from planting time to harvest he 
needs intermediate credit, and for the 
moving of his crops to market he needs 
short-time credit, 

There are many forms of legislation 
for providing these different credits, 
some good and some not so good. There 
is no short cut to sound finance and 
prosperity, and conditions to a certain 
extent must adjust themselves and 
work out their own solutions, but it 
takes longer to do this in agriculture, it 
seems, than in any other line of busi- 
ness. 


There are two problems which, if 
properly solved, will contribute much 
toward placing the farmer on a stable 
footing, and these go together—cooper- 
ative marketing and proper financing. 


Most of our farmers market indi- 
vidually, which is very expensive and 
unsatisfactory because of improper dis- 
tribution and lack of grading of farm 
products.. Cooperative associations have 
shown that where the products are 
gathered to a central point and prop- 
erly graded, better prices are obtained 
for the products and a sure and ready 
market is always available. 


All the farmer’s problems touch at 
some point upon his proper financing 
and always his local bank must be his 
main source of credit, but many times 
in’ the past the local bank’s resources 
were not sufficient at crop-moving 
times and the farmer’s turnover was 
not rapid enough to give the banker a 
liquid loan. 


The successful way to handle any 
problem is to find the man who knows 
and while knowing is on the ground and 
can see the progress of the problem at 
first hand and is in position to be in 
constant touch with it. In all of these 
matters the local bankers are preemin- 
ently the men and an increasing interest 
in the problems of agriculture is being 
shown by the business men and bank- 
ers in the larger centers. They are be- 
ginning to realize more fully that the 
prosperity of business depends on the 
purchasing power of the farmer and 
that a curtailment of his output means 
stagnation. 

Agriculture should not*be _ satisfied 
with anything but the best system of 
financing, and while there are many 
forms of legislation, there will no 
doubt have to be some readjustment 
made before they can function properly. 

It is necessary, therefore, that every 
business man and banker acquaint him- 
self with the agricultural conditions of 
his own community and do what he can 
to aid in solving the agricultural prob- 
lems of his own, locality. 

If every banker in the country were 
as interested in taking care of the 
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farmer and studied his needs as much 
as he has heretofore studied and been 
interested in the merchant and manu- 
facturer, he would discover some 
means of taking care of the farmer’s 
needs just as he has taken care of a 
customer in another line of business. 

Recently much legislation has been 
passed for financing the farmer’s var- 
ious needs, but it can only be success- 
fully worked out by the local banker’s 
studying it, understanding it, accepting 
and assisting in its operation. 

If this were done the agricultural 
problems of the Nation would be solved. 


Cooperative Milk Plant in Small City 
By L. B. COOK, Former Manager, Dairymen’s 
Association of Beaver, Pennsylvania 
CG ONSIDERABLE interest has re- 

cently been aroused in the United 
States in regard to cooperative organi- 
zations for farmers, largely as a result 
of unsettled market conditions for pro- 
ducts of the farm. Small dairy organi- 
zations have been located in small com- 
munities and usually do not have over 
50 members and start on a small amount 
of capital, $10,000 or $15,000. These 
plants have failed to accomplish as much 
as they should, due to the fact that 
members become dissatisfied and break 
their contracts with the company be- 
cause the contracts do not seem to be 
enforceable or else be®ause no one 
wants to enforce them. The communi- 
ties are small and thus limit the growth 
of such plants. Many farmers peddle 
the milk from house to house in the 
towns and cause considerable competi- 
tion. At the beginning these farmer- 
controlled companies have failed to ap- 
preciate the value of a trained manager 
and consequently have suffered consid- 
erable loss. Business methods have 
not been used in these organizations as 
they should have been, thus causing 
losses and curtailing growth. However, 
these small dairy plants have increased 
the valuation of their investment and 
have given the people better arid safer 
milk and dairy products and have also 
increased local consumption of these 
articles by carrying a more abundant 
supply at all times. They have a con- 
trolling interest in standard local prices 
for milk and dairy products and have 
had a general uplifting influence on 
both production and 
Therefore these small plants, when con- 
sidered from all sides, have been a suc- 
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cess, although through mistakes in man- 
agement and poor business methods 
thousands of dollars have been lost that 
should have been returned to the mem- 
bers as profits. 


C. M. Fague, Pittsburgh, won the 
bull calf offered as a prize in the judg- 
ing contest at Bell Farm, Coraopolis, 
Pa., when they held their Holstein Rally 
last month. 


This is an annual event, the winner 
getting a bull calf from the Bell Farm 
herd as the award. ‘The calf which 
Fague was awarded is a son of Bell 
Farm Retainer from a granddaughter 
of Champion Echo Sylvia Pontiac. The 
judges were J. B. Henderson, Hickory, 
Pa., and John Quivey, Houston, Pa. 
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CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 


ubont cause, effects and treatment of 


20 
1gervous disease; explains how, without 
oncan, like thousands of other farmera 
stockmen, rid your herd of it by using 
‘VRoRNO the Dera Ruwais remedy for 
Contagious Abortion. rite for FREE Copy. 


A BORNO LABORATORY 


Lancaster, Wis. 
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lies not in large dividends nor in 
wonderful promises, but in the 
experience gained by years of 
efforts. 


Thirty-four Years 


steady increase in the confidence 
of depositors as well as in the 
increase of resources. 


Five Per Cent Interest 


The Trumbull Savings & Loan 
Company 


Girard, O. 


Warren, O. 
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Vake Your Zirst RooPLast’ 


Wear-proof, weather-proof and fire- 


proof, 


A roof which, like the foundation, is 
built to last forever. 


Three Shapes—Three Styles— 


Three Colors 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 
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D. C. S. Co. Registers 
Another Triumph 


— 


V “H. SCHULTZ, a milk dealer 
e from Homestead, Pa., signed a 
contract with the Pool Department of 
the D. C. S. Co. on Sept. 29. 

Probably to some this announce- 
ment has little significance—but to the 
directors of the D. C. S. Co. it is an- 
other feather in their hat. 

It will be remembered that Mr. 
Schultz was one of the insurgent milk 
dealers for a long time and the above 
announcement closes one of the most 
trying chapters in D, Cc. S. Co. history. 

The farmers in his territory finally 
came to the conclusion that Mr. 
Schultz should be asked either to come 
in with the other buyers or they would 
leave him flat. They held a_ special 
meeting and delivered this ultimatum 
to Mr. Schultz. The above announce- 
ment is the result of their action. 

Mr. Schultz very courteously came 
into the office and was apologetic for 
past difficulties, giving the local office 
positive assurance that in the future he 
would cooperate to the -utmost ¢€x 
treme, He now sees the advantage of 
being listed with the remaining pro- 
gressive dealers—cooperators with the 
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Dealer Encouraged Not to 
Cooperate 


T has always been the policy of the 
D. C. §. Co. to refrain from any 
legal action in forcing stockholers; who 
are encouraging the outlaw dealers, to 
carry out their part. of the contract: 
with the D. C. S. Co. 

An example of the disparity of such 
course comes uprevery once in a while 
for producers are found that absolutely 
ignore their contracts and do nothing 
to assist the parent organization in 
cleaning up the non-cooperating buyers. 

During the week of October 8th, Mr. 
Brenneman, our president and field 
worker, was given another opportunity 
of seeing-just such an incident. 

Remember the letters which were 
sent to the non-cooperating dealers 
and stockholders several weeks ago? 

Admits Value of Association 

In keeping with his follow-up pro- 
gram Mr. Brenneman, in company 
with an office assistant, called on one 
of the Pittsburgh dealers in the ranks 
of theinsurgents. 

“J just couldn’t resist the t@émptation 
of calling on one of these selfish indi- 
viduals who had been reaping the bene- 
fits of the efforts of the dealers who 
are cooperating with us,” explained Mr. 
Brenneman. 

“T asked this certain dealer three 
questions all of which he answered 
affirmatively. The questions I asked 
were: 

1. Do you feel that this organization 
is a beneht to all concerned and hasn’t 
the farmer been enabled to get a bet- 
ter price for his milk, out of the money 
paid by the consumer, than would have 
been the case without an organization ? 
He answered YES. 

2. Has not this organization brought 
about better market conditions which 
likewise is a benefit to the distributor ? 
He answered YES. 

3, Is not the present method of de- 
termining prices a progressive step? 
He answered YES. 

Members Help Him 


“Then I asked him why he didn’t — 


come into the organization and recog- 
nize the farmers officially and he asked 
that his answer be deferred until three 
days later. His answer after delibera- 
tions, in spite of the fact that he agreed 
that our organization had been a bene- 
fit to him was NO. 

“Now, fellow stockholders, analyze 
this and tell me what we can, or should 


do in this case. Stockholders who are - 


supplying this man with milk, and other 
men who are just as bad, see what this 
means to you. 

“It was understood that the D. GziSt 
Co. will get all these dealers who are 
handling our milk to cooperate before 
Jan. 1, 1924. What are you going to do 
to help us in this matter? 
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“Now is the time for every D. C. S. : ees 5 : 
Co. member who is celts ruil a me announced by the advanced registry de- Se tartans 
outlaw dealer, particularly to this partment of the Holstein-Friesian Asso- In the account of the’ 
dealer, Yuatart action” ciation of America, is 550.5 pounds milk oe td sot Rundi : 

: containing 30.51 Ibs. butterfat, equiva- picnic at Rundletown, 8 


2 Ie lent to 38.1 Ibs. butter. As a_conse- writer stated the ice cream W 
Ohio’s new junior four-year-old quence of this record this cow displaces nished by the Locals particip 
champion Holstein butter producing the former state champion, Kismet have been informed that this j 
cow for_ seven days is Dayton Meta Fayne of Valley View of the herd of was furnished by two , Pittsb 
Pontiac Beets, owned by the State Hos- ” Ralph King, Mentor, whose record is. tributers, who get the milk 
pital at Dayton. Her official record, as 37.1 lbs. butter. ; Locals. ee 
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APlan thats Making Mo 
forThousands! 


WHY are the dairymen who use the Send for a free Copy of t 
Purina Plan of Feeding getting more 1924 Papina Tew Baer 
milk at less cost per pound? . PPP Pe... 


They are enabled to make the very most of 
their home-grown feed, so that every ounce of it 
counts. 

By the addition of the right amount of Cow Chow 
they make their home-grown feeds perfectly bal- 
anced for maximum milk production. : 
They eliminate guess-work from their feeding. 
Purina Milk Record Sheets and Milk Scales show 
them exactly what their feed is costing and how 
many dollars worth of milk it is prod’icing. 

An expert service man who knows local feeding 
problems goes right into the barn. His~job isn’t 
complete until the dairymen’s cows are produc- 
ing more milk at less cost per pound. 


Tie this service up to your herd too. 
Order Cow Chow from your dealer to-day, and 
tell him when you want the Field Service Man 


to call. IfCow Chow doesn’t make more money 
for you, don’t use it—BUT IT WILL! 


PURINA MILLS 
862 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Eight Busy Mills Located for Service 
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the leadership of the Musk- 
alley Cooperative Dairy Sales 
on, two cooperative locals have 
blished. a, at New Concord 


hile the Cumberland Local which 
varge of H. T. St. Clair, is now 
g around 1500 pounds of fat per 
‘One hundred and fifteen dairy- 
é signed contracts and are sell- 
r cream to the New Concord 
id 102 dairymen are marketing 
‘oduction from the Cumberland 
The last named -stations is 
ng quite a number of eggs for 
, Barnhart, county 
Zanesville, was instrumental in 
1ese Locals started. ~ 


Bounty. agent has a soft life. 
a few items from Cay Miller’s 
Guy is the agent at Warren. 
September he spent 13 days in 
ce and 12 in the field: 243 call- 
e to the office; he answered 240 
1al letters and prepared four cir- 
ters; 29 bulletins were distrib- 
31 news articles written. He 
calls on club leaders and held 
ement, programs. Not much to 


umerous inquiries relative to 
blankets offered by the Ohio 
nd Wool Growers’ Ass’n which 
distributed through the county 
aus at $9.25 per pair. 


11 County Farm Bureau is at- 
to procure enough people in- 
seed potatoes to warrant the 
of a carload for distribution 
ae Cc unty, a according to information 
, rom tad W. Miller, county 


. 


re Ohio farmers have succeed- 
ising litters of pigs to the 
of a ton or more in six months, 
ave qualified for the new State 
sr Club. A total of 20 farmers 
e qualified as charter members 
oup. Their, 20 litters aggre- 
ight of nearly 23. tons. In the 
performance the six latest 
un: C. B. Teegardin & Son of 
y County, whose 11 purebred 
hina pigs weighed 2,490 pounds 
after birth.: J. A. Purtell & 
ayette County, whose 10-pure- 
and Chinas weighed out of the 
t.2,145 pounds. Coe & Buck- 
Knox» County, 10 ce 
d Chinas, 2,134 pounds. - B. 
t, Hancock County, 4] pur eee 
Whites, 2,130 pounds. D 
| ich, Pickaway County, 11 pure- 
{ Duroc Jerseys, 2,085 pounds. L. 
ee County, 10 pure- 
pounds. 


pest 


Biss. anual Street Fair and 
a. held at Andover, Bone: 


s in charge were able to 
heir duties more expeditiously 
fully than hitherto, having 
the previous year’s experi- 
1e crowds in attendance this 
on) 


Ohio, ene Bureau is sched- 

aturday, Dec. 1. Arrange- 
ing made now for a speak- 
peoeement, will appear soon 


Yhio and western Pennsyl- 
ere training grounds for a num- 
estern Day si teams enroute 
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out near Pittsburgh. There were five 
in the party including E. M. Harmon, 
state es gas worker from Missouri, 
and E. T. Itschner, county agent, Jef- 
ferson. county, Missouri, where the team 
came from. 


PENNSYLVANIA @* 


Westfield Cow-test Association, B. A. 
Koeckert,. tester, gives a few results of 
the annual report of his ‘association. 
_ During the year from Sept. 1, 1922, to 
~ Sept. 1, 1923, 17 cows changed hands for 
dairy use, 19 were sold and slaughtered 
as under- productive or barren, two died 
and 10 cows were condemned for tuber- 
culosis. The average production per 
herd for the association is 6,511 pounds 
milk and 279.2 pounds butterfat; 18 
cows produced 1,200 or more pounds ‘of 
milk or 400 pounds or more butter fat 
during the year. 

Five highest herds in butterfat pro- 
duction in this association are: 


Milk Fat 

H. A. Freed 11911.5 405.75 
J. W. Brewster. 6119 383.8 
. Bronson. 363.9 

358.7 

333.4 


A tour of Jersey cattle breeders from 
around Grove City, Pa., to the stock 
farm of Hugh Bonnell, near Youngs- 
town, ©O., was a feature on October 28. 


Twenty-two cow-test associations in 
Pennsylvania during August report 
6.240 cows tested. Of these 577 gave 


-more than 40 pounds’ of fat and 658 


more “than 1000 pounds milk. There 
were 108 cows in the 50-pound or bet- 
ter list.. Forty-two cows were disposed 
of as a result of the association dis- 
closures—showing them to be “board- 
ers.” C. E. Stauffer, Franklin County, 
had the high cow for the entire state, a 
purebred Holstein which gave 2,511 lbs. 
milk and 45.5 Ibs. butterfat. Second 
place goes to Albert Sarig, Northern 
Berks county association on a_ regis- 
tered Holstein with 2,100 lbs. milk. For 
butterfat production first place is won 
by a yield of 90.4 lbs.,-by a registered 
Holstein owned by Stauffer, and second 
place by a cow owned by W. D. Steck- 
er of the Sharpsville-Orangeville Asso- 
ciation, producing 86.7 lbs. fat. The 
highest ten-cow average of butterfat 
was 61.6 lbs. made in the Sharpsville- 
Orangeville Association, Mercer county. 
Second honors were won by Somerset 
County Association with an average of 


°57.6 lbs. butterfat. 


Here’s an example of how “big busi- 
ness” has taken cognizance of the 
dairy industry through the functioning 


of the National Dairy Council. At. 


Philadlephia, during the National Dairy 
Council week of the World’s Dairy 
Congress, Gimbel Brothers store, the 
largest in the city, is featuring “Health- 
land,” the famous milk exhibit prepared 
“and operated by the National Dairy 
Council. It hasn’t been many years ago 
when a farmer didn’t dare mention his 
industry to the \ business men—but 
“them days are gone forever-” 


NORTH CAROLINA COUNTY 
LEADS 


“Mothers in Anson county, North 
Carolina, who canned 250 quarts of 
soup mixtures and tomatoes for the 
use of their children during the winter 
have given that food to be used in the 
noon lunches which the children will 
receive in school. This sort of pre- 
paredness is quite new and worthy of 
imitation. Hot school lunches are 
known to be of great value to the 
youngsters who consume them during 
the winter. What could be wiser, then, 
than for the mothers, who known that 
their children will need them, to pre- 
pare the food for their especial bene- 
fit?’—Baltimore Sun. 


“Booze had to go out when mod- 
ern poets exy and the motor car came 
in.” 
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The greatest help in building up and de- 
veloping the dairy interests in this country is in 
spreading information on: 


ECONOMY IN MILK PRODUCTION 
SOUND ORGANIZATION 
SAFE MARKETING SYSTEMS 


In this no other farm paper has done more than 
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The National 


Stockman 
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It has been a leader in all dairy develop- 
ment, its pages have been devoted to this great 
industry. 


NO DAIRYMAN 


Can be fully tae on the activities of his 
business unless he reads The Stockman every 
week of the year. 


FARMERS IN 


Jhio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia in 
the last two and one-half years, have bought 
and paid for 274,928 lines of advertising in The 
Stockman, which is 129 per cent more than car- 
ried by our competitors. They have selected The 
Stockman from choice, paid their money for 
space because they get results. 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS 
Cited WEe STOCKMAN-HELP:<YOU 
SEE YOUR SURPLUS:STOCK. 


Write for particulars and rates 
Advertising Live Stock Department 


Subscribe for and read The Stockman. 
Thousands of good farmers can’t do without it. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


The National Stockman and Farmer 


“The World’s Greatest Farm Paper” 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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By CHARLES W. HOLMAN 
Secretary National Milk Producers’ Federation, 
Washington, D. C. 

HE American dairy industry—par- 

ticularly the cooperative market- 
ing and manufacturing end of the 
American dairy industry ‘can truth- 
fully be likened to a sleeping giant ig- 
norant of its powers. A. force, if it 
will just diréct its energy and influ- 
ence in the proper direction, can literally 
move the mountains of obstacles which 
aie continually strewn along the path 
of our cooperative enterprises, where 
farmers are the cooperators. 

{he National Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration is the power behind the coop- 
crative dairy throne—the active force 
which is moulding together the sinews 
of our dairy cooperatives: speaking the 
voice of individual members with one 


HomiF: P: Willits: Ward: Pa, 


“Daddy” Willits needs no introduction to 
dairymen or other farmers in this section of 
the country. He-is probably one of the best 
known and most popular leaders of farm’ or- 
ganization work in the east. Recognition was 
given his ability when the state of Pennsyl- 
vania selected him to act as their state secre- 
tary. of agriculture. And “Daddy” -is filling 
the job to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
He is a director and treasurer of the National 


Milk Producers’ Federation; past president of 
the Inter-State Milk Producers’ Federation and 
still a member of its board; treasurer the 


Pennsylvania State Grange and a dirt farmer 
to boot. Pennsylvania 1s fortunate to have 
a “Daddy” ‘Willits in its midst. 


D. G. Harry, Pylesville, Md. 


He is former president the Maryland State 
Dairymen’s Association and a director thes 
National Milk Producers’ Federation, 
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to Milk Producers the Country Over 


accord and moving forward so they 
are all in step with the proper tune 
at the proper time. 
' History of Co-ops 

Cooperative dairy marketing has an 
interesting history in the United 
States, from the time, 51 years ago, 
when a group of New England farmers 
organized their crude, unincorporated 
association which attempted to make 
price agreements with the dealers un- 
til today we have producer-organized, 
producer-controlled and  producer- 
managed dairy agencies doing not only 
a local trade, not only a manufacturing 


and distributing trade but an export 


business as well and all periods inter- 
vening these 51 years are interwoven 
with human interest stories of the 
trials and tribulations of our early 
pioneers—the lead horses of coopera- 
tion. 

The picture of milk marketing for 
the 40 years: following this first or- 
ganization is a kaleidescopic. view of 
the formation and dissolution of asso- 
ciation attempts. "The movement has 
gained momentum and popularity un- 
til today we are at the pinnacle of co- 
operation in diarying, in so faras United 
States is concerned—but there is still 
vast room for improvement. ~ 


It was not until 1909 that coopera- 
tion had its legal birth in the United 
States when the California legislature 
passed a law permitting the formation 
of non-stock non-profit membership 
corporations. Two years later Wis- 
consin followed suit anda number of 
others soon after. fell into line. 


. War Helped Cause 

Cooperative milk marketing, in the 
modern sense, began about 10 years 
ago when the New England Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association and the  Dairy- 
men’s League got well under way. The 
greatest impetus was given this move- 
ment in 1916. Necessity forced them 
into forwarding this movement—the 
price of milk to the producer was be- 
low cost of production and the spread 
for the dealer was out of all proportion 
—the slumbering giant—the dairy in- 
dustry began to stretch his arms. 

The World War. gave the movement 
further impetus when the government, 
through the Food Administration, es- 
tablished a chain of milk tribunals or 
commissions to determine the prices 
milk producers should receive. The 
process of making appearance before 
tribunals necessitated the formation of 


organizations and by the end of the 


war cooperative milk marketing. was 
well established around the principal 
cities. 

“Rainbow Division of Agriculture’— 
this is a term which the late Honora- 
ble Milo D. Campbell, who for six 
years was president of the National 
Milk Producers’ Federation, used in 
describing the organized milk men, 
This phrase is apt, for, perhaps no 
other group of farmers has suffered so 
and been,forced to fight their -way 
through to solidarity. ~~ 


In 1916 dairymen of both New York 
and Boston were forced to withhold 
their milk from distribution, supplying 
pees cities, pending failure to reach 

a price agreement. These associations 
were weak when the battle began, but 
gained in strength as the fight con- 
tinued—adding many thousands to its 
membership. A like condition pre- 
vailed in Cincinnati. 


Leaders Were Jailed 

We are most of us familiar with the 
notable fight that took place in Chicago 
in 1917, when the Food Administration 
intervened and the opposition made by 
the state of Illinois through the Cook 
county attorney. The producers finally 
won after eight of their directors were 
tried for violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. 

The same summer at Cleveland, di- 


es of the Ohio Farmers Coopera- 
tive Milk Company were suddenly ar- 
rested in the dead of the night and 
thust into a vermin infested jail of 
Cuyahoga county—a most deplorable 
happening. One of the directors being 
forced to share a cell with an idiot 
and another- with a degenerate—the 
next day they were released and found 
“Not Guilty.” 

I could go on and on giving specific 
examples where attempts were made to 
break down the farmers’ army of de- 
fense, and in the windup right tri- 
umphed and is continuing its grand 
march forward. 

There are eight distinct types of co- 
operative milk associations in vogue, 
ranging from the collective bargaining 
to retailing of supplies on city streets. 


Birth of N. M. P. F. 


In the fall of 1916 the writer sug- 
gested to the leaders of the Chicago 
Producers’ Association that a national 
conference on marketing of milk be 
made a section of the National Con- 
ference of Marketing and Farm Cred- 
its, which was to be in Chicago that 
winter. Seven hundred and fifty in- 
terested men attended and from this 
conference was the National Milk Pro- 
ducers’ -Federation kindled—just a 
mere spark. 
der the laws of Illinois in the spring 


of 1917. 


In the first year or two of its exist- 


ence it numbered 10 or 12 associations. 


Today it numbers 27 regional market- 
ing associations and one state federa- 
tion of cooperative creameries compris- 
ed of about 250 butter plants. The 
Federation. has now under considera- 
tion plans for the enlargement of its 
scope so as to make it the representa- 
tive body of all. cooperative dairymen 
in the United States. 


During the war the Federation con- 
fined itself to representation before 
Governmental bodies with a view of 
having fair play for its membership. 
In 1920 it established the Washington 
office and inaugurated a price informa- 
tion service. In the same year it pro- 
posed to the National Board of Farm 
Organizations, of which it’ was a con- 
stituent member, the introduction into 
Congress of a bill whose purpose would 
be to procure for -bona fide coopera- 
tive associations a certain decree of 
exemption from federal prosecution. 
Later the Federation compromised and 
accepted the Capper-Volsteed _ bill, 
which is now entered on our statute 
books,, signed by the late President 


Harding. 
Tariff Saves Millions 
The Federation saved the dairymen_ 
millions of dollars through the inclu-~ 
sion of moderate protection in the 


Tariff Act of 1922. The National Milk 


Producers’ Federation stood unquali- 
fied for protective duties on all dairy 
products and on the major vegetable 
oils which come into competition with 


American produced oils and fats. Con-- 


gress was favorably inclined toward 
giving protection on dairy products 
but tried to pass the buck on whole 
milk, cream and casein.’ The manufac- 
turers of coated paper who were in- 
terested in getting casein as cheaply as 


they could fought a hard battle, but in ~ 


the windup the dairymen, through the 
mission make a revision and the Fed- 
eration emerged victors. 

The dairy tariff, comparing our but- 
ter prices with Canadian prices, shows 
a value of eight cents a pound, and 
there are 1,500,000,000 pounds of butter 
produced here annually. 


Perhaps the most. bitterly contested © 


fight which the National Milk Produ- 
cers’ Federation had was against filled 


milks. The bill introduced by Repre- 


sentative Voight of Wisconsin, evoked 
the ire and antagonism’ of dairy pro- 


ducts fakirs from one end of the con- 


eration: has taken it upon 


_ The future development 


It was incorporated un- 


.mainspring of the oka 


tinent to the other. 
quired two years to 


and casein are not yet over. 
ed efforts are being made 
ponents to have the U. S. ’ 
mission make a revision < 


tect American Agriculture 
ences and arguments | 
body which, under the ff 
provision has certain pov 
tigation and recommend 
gard to changes in duties 

The future plans for the 
Milk Producers’ Federati a. 
enlargement of its scope and 


Charles W. Holman, 


The operation of the Natic 
ducers’ Federation 
the functioning of 


piloted this big national ae 
capable manner the past two 
has acted as executive secre 
will say he hag not delivere 
can appreciate this federation’s 
one of the founders of the na 
and is rated as one of | 
of cooperative marketing. é 
men of this country want some 
a hurry and completely, at W 
call on Holman, and as one 
declared, “they usually find th 
‘Whole Man’ and then some.’ 


John’ D. Miller, Sish 
President the National 
Federation and Vice 
Manager of Dairymen’ oF 
ser ccietion Inc., of © 


Heaps, Baltimore 
Wg of the Maryland State 
Association is the way they term 
, the secretary-treasurer of that or- 
has handled the financial and 
f his association to the ut- 
all his members. Just 
“Un ersity of Maryland paid Mr. 
il tribute by honoring him as 
best. dairymen. 


ory People aan 


e Revision 


tion Milk Products Co., 
erate condensories in the 
‘territory at Saegertown 
Springs, Pa., held a con- 
e board of directors on 
tive to making a new price 
or the Saegertown plant. 

differential of 15 cents 
ounds of milk for the 
unt, under the Cambridge 
price. Due to the lack of 
ee Saegertown, the Car- 
ils claimed they were 
p this milk to the Cam- 
s plant and _ therefore 
» differential on this milk 
O care for the extra ex- 


het nselves on a promise to in- 
e ilk supply at the Saeger- 


present plan of marketing 
ool plan, continues to broad- 
arket in the future as it has 
the board of directors pre- 
sibility of the condensories 
meet the competition of 
markets. 
en, it seems, rather than ac- 
erential on their milk, would 
inspection requirements and 
duct onto a fluid market, 
stable and lucrative. 


\ arned the condensory 
ZO, that they couldn’t ex- 
y_large quantity of busi- 
Pittsburgh territory un- 
ved some plan whereby 
least meet the country 


the proposition pre- 
Cross of 


sd 
%! celal 


is time and also refused to - 
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a 


ative milk marketing will call for more 


activities from the Federation. We are ° 


moving toward a more satisfactory 
condition in the distribution of milk. 
There. is a tendency toward stabiliza- 
tion. 

So in conclusion, let us say the 
National’ Producers’ Federation is the 


Thursday, November 8th, 1923 
SESSION I: Held in Main Dining Room. 


Presiding Officer: John D. Miller. 
9:30 A. M.—Call to Order. 
9:32 A. M.—Addres of Welcome: Hon. 


Frank P. Willits, Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
syivania, Harrisburg, Pa. 

9:42 A. M.—Address of Welcome: P. S. 
Brenneman, President Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


350 A. M.—Annual Address of the Presi- 


io) 


dent: John D. Miller, President Milk 
Boogie ek Federation, Susquehanna, 
a 


10:20 A. M.—Annual_ Report of the Secre- 
ee. Charles W. Holman, Washington, 


10:40 A. M.—Appointment of Committees: 
10:45 A. M.—How Extension Services Can 
Aid Cooperative ary Marketing As- 
sociations: Dr. T. Symons, Director 
of Extension, Mariana State Univers- 

* ity, College Park, Md. 


11:10 A. M.—How Marketing Organiza- 
tions Can Use Statistics: W. Bron- 
son, Research Department, New Eng- 


land Milk Producers’ 
ton, Mass. 


“11:30 A. M.—Discussion. 


11:40 A. M.—The Control of | Motor 
ieee he John D. Miller, Susquehanna, 


Association, Bos- 


a “ke Ni“Discaisigon:: 


Cayo 2D. Allebach, President Inter- 
state Milk Producers’ Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (10 min.) 


(b) G. R. Rice, Secretary, Milwaukee 
Milk Producers’ Association, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (10 min.) 

12:30 P. M.—Recess. 

“12:30 P. Mi—Lunch and Reception — for 
ladies at Congress of Womens Club 
Rooms, 408 Penn Ave. 


SESSION II.—Held in the English Room. 


Presiding Officer, Harry Hartke, Mem- 
ber Executive Committee Cooperative 
Pure, Milk Company, Covington, Ky. 
2:25 P. M.—Call to Order. 
2:30 P. Mi—How We Market Fluid Milk 
in New England: 
(a) Richard Pattee, Managing Director 
the New England Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation, Boston,“ Mass. (20 min.) 
(b) C. E. Hough, General Manager 
Connecticut Milk Producers’ <Associa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn. (15 min.) 
3:05 P. M.—Maintaining Organization Ef- 
ficiency: 
(a) Geo. W. Slocum, President Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association, 
Inc., New York City. (20 min.) 
(b) Robt. F. Brinton, Treasurer Inter- 
state. Milk Producers’ Association, Inc., 
West Chester, Pa. (15 mimn:) 


:40 P. M.—Development of Ae A dale 
Dairy Marketing in Ohio: Erf, 
Head Dairy Department, University of 
Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 


4:00 P..M.—Progress of Cooperative Dairy 
Marketing: 


ee 


Sherman, N. Y., the district. manager 
and J. C. Paige, one of the high officials 


of the Carnation Milk Products Co., the 
board decided to bring it up for dis- 
cussion at the December meeting of 
the Advisory Council: 


Read the advertisements. 


Packard Ave. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


“needed stimulus” which is arousing 
the slumbering giant of agriculture— 
the dairy industry—from its lethargic 
state of mind—it is asking and forcing 
action; doing its bit toward creating a 
greater, more prosperous and content- 
ed agriculture. 


NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION 
OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


Washington, D. C, District. O. A. 
Jamison. (15 min.) 

Detroit District. N. P. Hull, 
Michigan Milk Producers’ 
(10 min.) 


Cleveland District. 


President 
Association. 


R. W. Strong, Sec- 
retary Chio Farmers’ Cooperative Milk 
Association. (10 min.) 

The Pittsburgh District. P. S. Bren- 
neman, President Dairymen’s . Cooper- 
ative Sales Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(10 min.) 


SESSION III: Held in The English Room: 
Presiding Officer, John D. Miller, Presi- 
dent National Miik Producers’ Federa- 
tion, Susquehanna, Pa. 

6:30 P. M.—Dinner. 

8:00 P. M.—Address: Hon. 
chot, Governor of the 
of Pennsylvania. 

8:40 P. M.—Demonstration of Education- 
al Activities in the Pittsburgh District. 

Friday, November 9th, 1923 

SESSION IV: Held in The English Room. 

_ Presiding Officer, Richard Pattee, Man- 
aging Director New England Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Boston, Mass. 

9:30 A. M.—Progress of Cooperative Mar- 
keting, (cont.) 

Chicago District. J. T. Williams, Presi: 
dent Milk Producers’ Cooperative Mar- 
keting Company, Chicago, Ill. (10 min.) 
Toledo District. J. C, Burr, President 


Gifford Pin- 
Commonwealth 


Northwestern Cooperative Sales Com: 
pany, Wauseon, Ohio. (10 min.) 

St. Louis District. 

representing the Highland Farms Co- 


operative Dairy Association, Highland, 


Illinois. (10 min.) 
10:10 A. M.—The Grange and Coopera- 
tion; John A. McFarran, Master, Penn- 


sylvania State Grange, 
10:40 A. M.—Cooperative Butter Market- 


ing Plans: 

(a) W. A. Carrier, President Iowa Co- 

operative Creamery Secretaries and 

Managers’ Ass’n., Strawberry Point, 

Towa. 24 
11:00 A. M.—Cooperative Marketing of 

Cheese: Frank G. Swoboda, Manager of 


the Wisconsin Cheese Producers’ 
eration, Plymouth, Wisconsin. 


11:20 A. M.—Discussion. 


11:30 A. M.—European and American Co- 
operative Marketing Associations: Hon. 
Huston Thompson, Member Federal 
Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. 


12:15 P. M.—Reports of Committees. 
12:45 P. M.—Recess. 


SESSION V: Executive Session Held in 
wintnmeenrnien PTesiding Officer, John D. 
Miller. 


1:45 P. M.—Call to Order. 
1. Presentation of Credentials. 
2. Report of Treasurer. 
3. Reports of Committees. 
4. Election of Directors. 
Directors Meeting. 

1. Election of Officers. 

2. New Business. 

3. Adjournment. 


Fed- 


. 


Boston way. 
National 
managing 


selected Pattee as chairman. 
one of the most ardent supporters of the New 
England Dairy Council, 
and one of its biggest boosters. 


the World’s 


Ssrecseorecessoeose 
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Richard Pattee, Boston 


Cooperation and Pattee are synonomous out 


Richard Pattee, a 
Milk Producers’ 
director of the New 


Fresh from his “honeymoon” 


director of the 
Association is, also 
England (Milk 


during 
which time he attended the sessions of 
Dairy Congress and Na- 
tional Dairy Show, E. R. Quackenbush, 
secretary the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council is now back on the job again. 


Producers’ Association. When the American 
Farm Bureau Federation formed its famous 
Dairy Marketing Committee of Eleven they : 


Pattee is also 


a member of its board 


We all extend our hearty congratula- 


tions to Mr. and Mrs. Quackenbush. 


MAPLE SYRUP 
$1.75 to $2.25 per gallon, F. O. B. 


Arthur B. Rose 
ANDOVER, OHIO 


HOLSTEINS 


We have some dandy young 
bulls from tested dams and 
good sires. 


any farmer. Write or visit us. 


C. E. BOWMAN & SON 
Berlin Center, Ohio 
Home of Ohio’s Champion Milk 


Producer, Century Queen 
Korndyke 


They are priced within reach of 


> ai ia 


Bull Calves For Sale! 


By a son of Carnation King Sylvia, better known as the 


$106,000.00 sire. 


His dam is by King of the Ormsbys and was 


Grand Champion at the National Dairy Show in 1922. The 
seventeen nearest dams of this bull averaged over 30 pound 
of butter and over 600 pounds milk in seven days. 


CALVES BY SEGIS DAMS, $50.00 
SERVICE FEE FOR TESTED COWS, $50.00 (to insure) 


G. 


A. BELKNAP 


CONNEAUTVILLE, PA, 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE_REPORTER 


KNOW THEM 


John L. Wise, Harmony, Pa. 
Director D. C. S,. Co. 


What's in a name? ‘the “John L.”’ attach- 
ed to Mr. Wise’s monicker represents just as 
much of a fighter as did the “John {.”” on 
Suliivan’s name—although not a_ physical 
fighter. Mr. Wise is the youngest member of 
the D. C. S. Co. board. He is serving his 
second term, having been re-elected last Sep- 
temebr. He originally was appointed to suc- 
ceed John Kampf who resigned. 


Conneaut Lake Wants 


D. C. S. Local 


OTH the dairymen and the distri- 
butors in the Conneaut Lake, Pa.; 
district are soliciting aid of the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Co. Upon the 
request of J. I. Cleveland, manager the 
Conneaut Lake Dairy Products Com- 
pany, P. §. Brenneman attended a 
specially called meeting of the farmers 
and distributors, on Oct. 12. 


The situation at Conneaut Lake has 
been perplexing to the D. C. S. Co. due 
to the fact that neither the dealers nor 
the producers invited the association to 
enter, but when. the farmers received 
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An Ideal 


form of investment is one that meets the most exacting 
requirements, namely—a good rate of interest, the money ° 


available at all times and the deposit absolutely safe. 


Phe Buckeye Savings & Loan Company, of Bellaire, 


Ohio meets all these requirements. 


It has a large surplus, of five hundred eighty thousand 


dollars andis inspected regularly by the state department. 


Loans are made to home owners who have something 
at stake for which to work, as their home represents their 


savings and this makes our loans first class. 


W. W. Bullard, Andover, O. 
Director D. C. S. Co. 


One of the most active and conservative 
members of the D. C. S. Co. board of directors 
is W. W. Bullard, secretary. He was a mem- 
ber of the board belonging to the old Ohio 
association which later amalgamated into the 
D. C. S. Co. and is now serving his second 
term. 


$2.00 per hundred» pounds for their 
milk delivered at the plant in Septem- 


ber, they began to sit up and take no 


tice. 


During the summer months, due to 
the immense consumption of ice cream 
at Conneaut Lake, the distributors are 
always able to pay a good price for 
their milk, but during the winter 
months, they are unable to get enough 
milk to keep the overhead at the plant 
down to where the farmer can be given 
a decent price for his milk. 


It was the above facts that prompted 
the farmers and distributors to call on 


the D.C. S. Co. for assistance. Mr.. 


Brenneman responded and the result is 
that a new local unit will very shortly 


be organized in this territory. There . 


was approximately 25 farmers at the 


meeting and enthusiasm was high.. 


| 
' 
| 


| _ The Buckeye 
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Ohio’s collegiate swin judg: 
finished a close second in the 
intercollegiate judging contes: 
ria, Ill, held in connection 4 


How to Feed Wheat to 
Milkers National Swine Show. The B d 
REESE were right on the heels of t 


Guy Miller, hustling and bustling team, which won the contest 
county agent from Warren, O., in oon 
Trumbull county, comes forth with the 
following bit of advice on wheat feed- 
ing for dairy cattle: 

“Ration to be used with alfalfa, sweet 
clover or soy bean hay, with or without 
corn silage: 100 pounds ground wheat, 
100 pounds ground corn, 100 pounds 
ground oats and 100 pounds of 32 per 
cent dairy feed. 

“Ration to be used with alsike or 
mammoth clover hay, with or with- 
out corn silage: 100 pounds ground 
wheat, 100 pounds ground corn, 100 
pounds ground oats and 150 pounds 32 
per cent feed. ; 

“Ration to be used with mixed hay 
or clover, with or without corn silage: 
100 pounds ground wheat, 100 pounds 
ground corn, 100 pounds ground oats 
and 250 pounds 32 per cent dairy feed.” 

These rations were calculated by 
Ivan McKelip, dairy specialist from 
Ohio State University, -reports Mr. 
Miller. : 


dairymen and men er : 
in general 
agriculture 
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. "Pm glad I don’t 
have to milk by 
hand tonight.” 


AMT Ue 


-DAY’S WORK on the farm usually takes 

best there is in you. You’re tired, ready to 
call it a day but the cows must be milked. Why 
not make milking the easiest job on the farm? U 
a Perfection Milker. You’ll get more milk, clean 
milk, cheaper milk, and make milking a whole | 
pleasanter. Let a Perfection pay for itself on 


monthly payments. Send for catalog today. 


Perfection Manufacturing C 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE 
2186 EasT HENNEPIN AVE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


EASTERN BRANCH OFFICE 
472 SO. CLINTON STREET 
SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


HE big bugbear in most every milk 
market is the danger of produc- 
| leaping ahead of consumption— 
bugbear was foremost in the minds 
eaders of the dairy industry in 
sburgh valley two “years ago 
hey took steps to organize the 
urgh District Dairy Council. 
organization, supported jointly 
the distributors and producers of 
products at the rate of one cent 
indred pounds of milk, from each 
jon, has more than eliminated the 
‘that the local market will ~ be 
ed with supplies. 

milk consumption in Pittsburgh, 
can be taken as a criterion for 
tions in which the Dairy Council 


unison with the health authorities in 
preaching the doctrine of better health 
—and dairy products are always given 
a major position in all health cam- 
paigns; a corps of dramatic workers 
are continually staging milk and health 
plays and pageants before schools, so- 
cieties, conventions and other agencies 
where they can do effective work. 


Everybody a Booster 


Workers not only direct their efforts 
in the schools, public and parochial, but 
work in the various settlement houses, 
community centers and playgrounds. 
Wherever they go, these workers are 
greeted with open arms by the author- 
ities. They appreciate the good work 
done by the Council and get right in 
the game and help to boost the dairy 
industry. 


Milk is now being served to 20,000 
youngsters in Pittsburgh schools, as a 
result of the activities of the Dairy 
Council. Rural communties are stag- 
ing health campaigns through the di- 
rection of the Dairy Council. 


Thousands of pieces of literature and 
posters have been sent into the homes, 
urging the use of more milk as a health 
asset. During September and October, 
of this year. alone,’ there were sent 
40,818 pieces of literature and posters 
to the schools in the D. C. S. Co. terri- 


Dairy Préducts---Activities Are Many and Varied 


tory and all these were asked for and 
not sent out. promiscuously. 

The Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- 
cil was organized March, 1922, and ac- 
tive work begun immediately. It was 
early decided that most effective work 
could be done with the children rather 
than the parents and it now looks as 
though this course has proven the best. 
The parents have followed the lead of 
their children in this respect, as can 
be noted in the increasing demand for 
literature from the mothers. 


Sanitation Department 


Another phase ‘of Dairy Council 
work which has been of untold bene- 
fits to the producers and distributors 
of milk in this territory has been the 
work of the Sanitation Department, 
whose big~aim is in getting a more 
pure and standardized product on the 
market. 

The Sanitation Department makes 
tests of milk samples coming into 
plants, visits at farms and inspects the 
receiving and distributing plants as 
well. So far this year, since April, the 
Sanitation workers have made 20,599 
sediment test inspections, visited nu- 
merous plants and farms and held 25 
milk producers’ meetings before a 
combined attendance of 3,590 or an av- 
erage of 140 persons to ‘the meeting, 


which farmers will agree, as a mighty 
strong endorsement of any work. 

There is also the motion picture de- 
partment which sends out films on va- 
rious subjects from the production of 
clean milk to the story showing the 
health angle. 


This is just a brief resume of the 
work of the Dairy Council and in no 
way does it begin to cover the entire 
subject. It matters little what the or- 
ganization does or how its plans are 
carried out, what the backers of the 
movement are interested in primarily 
are its results. The Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict Dairy Council has paid for itself 
in cash dividends, health dividends or 
any other way you may wish to con- 
sider it. They have created a more 
friendly feeling on the part of the gen- 
eral public toward the dairymen—they 
have brought them to the realization 
that the dairy farmer is a servant to 
humanity and are willing to stand by 
him. 


The Pittsburgh Council is headed by 
E..M. Bailey, a local distributor, the 
first vice president is Mrs. J. C. Heck- 
man, a representative of the consumers 
and the second vice president is John 
e oe a director of the D. C. S. Co. 

Que ackenbush is secretary and he 
ee a corps of 17 workers assisting in 
this work. 


ckenbush, Secretary Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict Dairy Council. 


0 tk has 


increased approxi- 
92 per cent during the first 
nths of 1923, over the corre- 


ing period in "1922, Stated 


ed consumption of 7,842,000 
_ These figure would be boosted 
y were the statistics from all 
available at this time. 
akes Care of Surplus 


creasing the consumptive de- 
r milk in Pittsburgh, the entire 
age valley market was benefited 
prices are regulated by the 
ot Prices and when the de- 
Ir milk-is stronger in Pitts- 
takes more milk from the out- 
lus plants. ’ 

' same condition holds true in 
tiie and Warren, O., areas 
e Dairy Council has been ac- 
creating a demand for more 


oF 


been just recently that the 
has come to realize and appre- 
e value of dairy products in 
ily diet and for that reason 
increased consumption regarded 
nent and not temporary. The - 
Council is probably the leading 
yhich is telling the public of 
sity of more dairy products 


s interpreted 
-oadcasted the scientific labra- 
ivestigations in such a manner 
sn the noo skeptical are now 
in the d lairyman’s gospel. 

Bods. employed by the Dairy 


orkut are based on sound, 
ought. They © employ 
; 0 carry on 
e lectures be- 


pounds. 


STUDENTS OF DAVIDSON SCHOOL, PENN TOWNSHIP, ALLEGHENY COUNTY, WHO WILL TAKE 
PAGEANT” CONDUCTED BY THE PITTSBURGH DISTRIST DAIRY COUNCIL 


For the second time in as many 
years has Segis Pietertje Prospect, a 
grand Holstein matron owned by ‘Car- 
nation Stock Farms, exceeded 
world’s milk production record. 


She has just completed a mark of, 


35,550.4 pounds milk and °1,133.197 
pounds of butterfat or 1,416.5 pounds 
butter, which milk record is topped 
only by her previous mark of 37,381 
The last record was made at 
10 years of age. 


Carl Gockerell, the feeder, now gives 
out the secret of her success by giving 
his pet feeding ration for “Prospect.” 
One of the great factors in her pro- 
duction lies in.the fact that she con- 


“sumes an enormous amount of ‘rough- 


age. She received daily 40 lbs. beets, 6 
Ibs. beet pulp, one and one-half pounds 
molasses and 30 pounds alfalfa hay. 
This figures out about one pound of 


the 


This cut its Published through the cour besy of 
the Pittsburgh Post 


PART IN A “MILK 


grain to each four and one-half pounds 
milk produced. 

Her grain mixture is as follows: Six 
parts ground oats, 4 parts bran, 2 parts 
corn meal, 5, parts hominy feed, 1 part 
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Mathews Cut-Rate MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 


cottonseed meal, 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE PARK THEATRE 


1 part soy beans, 4 
parts oil meal, 1 part ground flaxseed, 
1 pound charcoal to 100 pounds grain 
and salt before her at all times. 


129 West Sixth St. 
East Liverpool, Ohio 
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Twelve 


ANP my neighbors told me I couldn't 

raise them,” declared J. M. Crom- 
well, a farmer living near Conneaut- 
ville, Pa., as he waved aloft a 20 pound 
Mammoth Red Mangel. 

“T’ve a whole patch just as good as 
this one,” he continued and then he 
proceeded to take us out to the Man- 
gel patch. He was right—and the sight 
actually dumbfounded Prof. Oscar Erf, 
head of dairying at Ohio State College, 
who was in the party. 


“That man has some of the very best 
cow feed he can- possibly procure,” 
stated Prof. Erf. “If just more of our 
farmers would raise this, they would 
find winter milking much more profit- 
able and enjoyable-” 

Idea from Canada 

Cromwell was given his first intro- 
duction to Mangels as a dairy feed, 
while on a farm in Canada. T,ast win- 
ter when he moved onto his present 
farm, his neighbors scoffed at his idea 
of trying to raise Mangels—this didn’t 
discourage Cromwell however. 

It came last spring and he set out 
a small patch, bought 80 cents worth 
of seed and went to work preparing the 
field. He planted them on May 15 and 
began digging them. from the field 
about October 1. 

“lll have enough good dairy feed to 
last me a while,” continued Mr. Crom- 
well. “There will be at least five or 
six loads come off that field—and all 
from 80 cents worth of seed on a quar- 
ter acre. 

“This seed was shipped me from 
Jackson, Miss., and I do declare that 
it is the most prolific of any I have 
ever seen. We planted the seed on 
May 15, after giving the ground care- 
ful preparation—the seedbed must be 
given some good attention. I manured 


CONNEAUTVILLE FARMER KNOWS HOW 
TO RAISE GOOD COW FEED 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER _ 


— 


the ground heavily in winter and got 
it plowed under early in spring—then I 
disced, harrowed and disced again un- 
til the ground was in a nice, fluffy con- 
dition before planting. A well pre- 
pared seedbed means a lot toward get- 
ting a good crop of Mangels or any- 
thing else, for that matter. 


“We planted in rows about eight 
inches apart and kept the rows very 
clean of weeds, giving the entire patch 
an occasional hoeing. I can thank my 
mother-in-law for a lot of that, for 
she took an active interest in seeing 
that the patch thrived. 


“This winter I will have these Man-~ 
gels stored in pits or straw cellars 
which will be available until spring— 
T’ll either build pits outside or store 
them in the cellar. 


Is Winter Milker 
“Tt should be remembered by those 
who-do have Mangels in pits, that once 
a pit is opened, all the mangels should 
be removed or they will spoil. 


“T usually feed mangels in connection 
with corn silage at the rate of a peck 
to each milking. And the cows are go- 
ing to show’their appreciation for it, 
unless I’m badly mistaken.” 

Mr. Cromwell is a member of the 
Palmer Local of the D. €. S. Co. He 
is now milking six cows but expects to 
have four more in milk when the milk 
is at its highest price—the winter 
months. He is using good logic in this 
respect, too. 

It stands to reason that Cromwell is 
going to make some money on his cows 
this winter—he has the feed available 
and the D. C. S- Co. has provided the 
market. ; 

It would be a safe wager that some 
of his neighbors will try raising Man- 
gels next year. 


New Alexandria Local Sup- 
ports D. C. S. Co. 


A mighty fine brand of loyalty has 
been exhibited by the New Alexandria, 
Pa., Local who sent a committee to 
meet with the board of directors at 
Pittsburgh on Oct. 25th, in the inter- 
ests of their markets. 


When the letters were sent to the 
non-cooperating dealers in August, one 
of the buyers who was getting milk 
from the New Alexandria Local delay- 
ed matters until the last minute and 
then appealed to the officers of the 


Local rather than coming to the D. C.. 


S. Co. office, as he had been instructed. 


The members of the Local refused 
his checks as per the instructions re- 
ceived from the Pittsburgh office and 
disregarded this buyer’s plea that he 
hadn’t received the letter in time, for 
the farmers knew the letters were all 
sent at the same time and by registered 


. mail. : 


W. G. Beatty, John Moffit and A. S. 


McChesney came before the board and 
explained the situation. They told of 
one buyer who had not paid his custo- 
mers for two months, altho he had 
taken care of his pool payments and 
commissions in good shape. They also 
told of another who was supposed to 
be buying milk on a butterfat basis 
but paid no premium for high testing 
milk 

One man in particular showed where 
his tests ran over four per cent but 
that he was still forced to accept the 
price for 3.5 per cent milk. The situa- 
tion is now being corrected by the 
board and satisfactory settlement will 
soon be made. 

“Tf our stockholders would refuse to 
have anything to do with dealers who 
will not do the right thing by their or- 
ganization, it would be much easier for 
us to iron out these difficulties,” ex- 
plained ‘one of the board members in 
summarizing the situation. 


A new book has just been published, 


entitled “Health Training in Schools,” 


This book is quite an elaborate treat- 


3% 


The Warren 


Savings & Loan Association 


14 South Park Avenue 


Open An Account By Mail 


Interest on Deposits 5 % 


“THE HOME OF THRIFT” 


é 


E. F. Noble, North Jackson, O. 
Director D. C. S. Co. 


Ed. Nobie rs another of Ohio’s representa- 


tives on the D. C. §. Co. board of directors. 
He has been one of the dominating factors in 
keeping things cleaned up in his end of .the 
territory. He is now serving his second term. 
He was. first chosen on the board in 1922 to 
fill out the unexpired term of W. S. Wise. 


ise on how to conduct the health pro- 
pram throughout the schools of Amer- 
ica and in it three pages have been 
devoted to the “Milk Fairies” as told 
by the National Diary Council in its 


-story of the Milk Fairies. 


A short time ago free space had been 
procured in one of the regular text 
books used in the public schools, by 
the National Dairy Council, telling its 
message and the story of milk and 
dairy products into this new* book. It 
means that the story of dairy products 
is getting in some of the most effective 
channels of publicity throughout the 
country. ; 


For the first time this year . has 
Trumbull county had a poultry record 
flock in the high ten for the entire 
state of Ohio. H. R. Fuller, farmer in 
Howland township, with his flock of 
high producing White Leghorns is the 
man to earn this initial honor—he did 
so in August. The average production 
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Shady Side Milk 


Perfectly Pasteurized Milk and Cream 


CERTIFIED MILK 


_ 


Phone Schenley 1897 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


J. B. Atkinson, West Alexander 
Director D. C. S. Co. | : 


It falls to the lot of Mr. Atkin 
represent both the farmers in the 1 
W. Va., district and those in southern P 
sylvania. That he does so in an efficie 
adequate fashion is verified. by t 
he was swept into office again t 
the second time, by an overwhelming vote 


of his flock for August was 1 
per hen and his flock conta 
hens. Fuller is strong for the 
flock work as conducted by 
extension service in co-oper 
the country farm bureaus. 


Smith Lumber 


Main Office and Yard 


Barnesville, oO. : 


Best Service| 
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5530 Walnut St. 
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‘ply to the many inquiries received by 
them at cider making time. 

If fresh cider is heated to about 156 
degrees and kept at that temperature 
for half an hour, then put into sterilized 
bottles or jars and sealed air tight while 
still hot it will keep pure and sweet. 


FARMERS: ‘STOCKMEN 


. YOU WANT IT? 

st issue of the Women’s Page 
experiment with us and we will 
this d cat if our women readers 


~ MUST KNOW 


More atid nolvnd pracncal home te to ailing animals 


MOTHERS, NOTICE 


in the future ¢ lesson a week in your own home, for one 
year will do it Terms easy One FREE scholarship for 
each county Wnte now Dr. Hartwig’s Correspondence 
Veterinary College, 111 Sth St., Watertown, Wisconsin 


“Ts your wife a good cook?” 

Remember the health contest “You bet! She’s the best little can 
announced in the last issue of- opener in America.”—Ex. 

ra 2 he Price Reporter? a. ae ‘ 

peel Gees coneribute. any. Have you entered your chil- Trust not the world, for it never 

We want the women to feel ren? payeth what it promiseth—Augustine. 

t as much a part of the D ‘ 2 

e men, Do you want to know whether 

you vant this department to or not Johnny or Mary is up to 

ge eae” Fay yeumeestons (© | normal in. health ? 

on —THE EDITORS The city folks are more than 
pleased to have the Dairy Coun- 
cil hold contests for them, so 

why not let our farm folk in on 

ita too. 

‘Remember there are $25 in 
cash and premiums offered for 
the youngster making the big- 
gest improvement between now 
and when school closes. 


For more details, write to 


it. 
‘Teter. and. ‘tell us whether this 
meaporoval or not and tell us 
uld like to see carried on this 


No Risk For You! 


WE TAKE IT ALL! 


Ree hody else’s kitchen 
sug ests to one little conven- 
ot previously thought of. A 
nning kitchen in a farm home 
the county, Virginia, has out- 
ig among its conveniences, a 
drain board for the sink, a 
g soap basket, excellent light 
‘windows and for use after 
he electric light on a cord with 


We don’t ask you to gamble a nickel on our Dr. 
Clark Purity Milk Strainer. 


We don’t just say it will remove every last bit of 
dirt from your milk—we guarantee it. 


Make us prove it. Strain milk through as many 
cloths and wire gauze strainers as you wish. Then strain 
it through the Dr. Clark, and note the dirt it takes out 
which the others leave in, 10 qt. and 18 qt. sizes— 


extremely durable, extremely inexpensive. If your dealer 


“A” Strainer Funnel 


sized reflector. A substantial, 
home-made towel rack which 
one to reach every towel is 
her good feature, also a handy 
dishpan, a covered gar- 
operated by foot pressure 
darge pitcher ready to pour 
‘hot rinsing water over the dish- 
peliey are washed. A cold closet 

iall It is made flush 
kitchen, into 
, On the outside of the 
may be seen projecting out 
inches, finished with clap- 
like the house and having a 
bottom: 


Miget-¥ our Canned Goods 


wives ‘should remember that 
injures the quality of canned 
just as it does fresh products 
the jars will be cracked by 
ansion of ice if the freezing is 
ere. Care should be taken to 
ned goods where they will 
: : They should also be 
dark places to protect them 
e light which causes them to 
old window shade hung up 
of the shelf makes an exc 
ing and can be rolled up 
e desires to select canned 


pairing Old Wash Cloths 


y because the corners are frayed. 

he corners round and_ then 
het or work a buttonhole edge on 
| wi ich makes them firm. They 
t fray out again and the wash 
| last for months after. 


thering days are here; the time 
are a stock of canned meats for 
ption through the year at times 


$ or when the meal must me pre- 
lickly. Careful housekeepers 
© sooner think of failing to 
heir families with a stock of 
canned meats than they 
eglect “their fruit canning. 
ns for-successful home canning 
ts may be obtained by writing 
S. Department of Agriculture 
aie Re 


. quart of Sellinn water a tea- 
f salt and teaspoon of soda. 
at and the soda in first and 
boiling water on top of them. 
ut tarnished silver into the so- 
en the tarnish is removed, 
nd rinse the silver in hot water 
with a soft cloth. - 

ninum pan method of re- 
nish | has. been found not to 
Ive : any way. The 
is necessary because a 
olution acts chemically 
‘tal containers. — 

asked Miss Six “for a 
Tab e for Boys 


_ band’s prize Jersey cow. 


y times wash cloths look old and. 


Marjorie E. Six, in care of the 
Price Reporter. 


‘oughly as by hard rubbing, and is not 


scratched as it may be when pastes 
or powders are used. 

The treatment leaves the silver with 
a soft, dull finish. This can be height- 
ened to a high polish, if desired, by 


. rubbing with chamois or soft cloth, 


and use of silver paste or powder. 


She Knew Milk But Not Babies 

“The best is none too good,” de- 
clared the proud ‘wife of an Ohio 
dairyman as she gave her year-old 
baby girl some milk from her hus- 
This milk 
tested 64 per cent butterfat. 

Cow’s milk has about three times as 
much protein as mother’s milk. Is it 
any wonder that the baby’s “tummy” 
revolted and the doctor had to be 
called. This milk should have been 
diluted several times. 


When Winter Comes 
Four-inch wristlets, either knit or 
cut from worn out sweaters, sewed in- 
side of the coat sleeve, so that they 
will come just a little above the sleeve, 


afford a fine protection for the wrists- 


and arms against cold winds, which will 
be coming our way soon. If the 
wristlets are knit, select yarn that will 
match the coat, so that they will be 
inconspicuous. It is best to use 
stitches that will produce a rigid sur- 
face, such as alternate purl stitch, so 
that the knitted strip will give and fit 
snugly around the wrist. 


VITAL RURAL PROBLEM 


Thelow prices the farmer receives 
for what he produces and the high 
prices he pays for what he must buy 
involve several problems. But a more 
vital problem is involved in the cheap- 
est thing the farmer uses. That is the 
country school. It is too cheap. Re- 
ports received this year from about half 
the counties in the United States show 
that there are 98,000 one-teacher schools 
in these counties and.that the average 
salary paid the teacher is $729. The 
pity is that thousands of teachers regard 
even that low average as princely. In 
20 states 3,100 teachers of one-teacher 
schools receive less than $300 a year. 


-In 32 states 4,580 teachers receive be- 


tween $300 and $400; in 34 states 5,589 
receive between $400 and $500; in 40 
states 8,367 receive between $500 and 
$600; in 42 states 16,525 receive be- 
tween $600 and $700; in 45 states 16,432 
teachers receive between $700-and $800 
a year, or something near the average 
of $729. More than half the teachers 
are thus accounted for, but is little con- 
solation to them to know that the other 
half receive more than $729. 


CIDER KEPT SWEET 


The best way to keep cider from fer- 
menting is to pasteurize by heating to 
156 degrees for half an hour as soon as 
possible after it, comes from the press. 
This is the answer given by chemists 


of the Ohio Experiment Station in re- 


“B” Sterilized Soe 
which milk MUST 
“C” Coarse wire cy ting for 

clamping cotton pad to bottom 
of funnel. 
“D” Wire Clamp 
THAT'S ALL 


= thepagh 


can't supply you, write 


PURITY STAMPING CO. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


Save a life 


for Christmas 
Wee you are giving, give 


health. There are thousands 
of sufferers from tuberculosis, for- 
gotten by all the world except the 
Tuberculosis Association. It needs 
your support to carry on its life- 
saving work. You help when you 
buy Christmas Seals—the Liberty 
Bonds in the war upon consump- 


tion. 


Buy Christmas Seals! 
many as you can. 


Buy as 
The Great 


White Plague can be stamped out 
entirely. Christmas Seals-are say- 


ing many lives. 


Buy Christmas 


Seals, and save a life for Christmas. 


Stamp out 
Tuberculosis 
with 
Christmas 
Seals 


NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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America’s Largest Dairy Farmers’ Cooperative Society Demonstrates That F armers Can Handle 7 


By Fred A. Hoar 


HE story of the Dairymen’s League 


Cooperative Association, Inc., en- 

gaged in the collective marketing of 
milk and milk products, is the business 
narrative of a group of 70,000 dairy 
farmers in the New York milk shed 
who have faith in the dairv industry 
and confidence in their ability to put 
their own business on a safe, sane and 
lasting basis. : 

The, accomplishments of the associa- 
tion during the two and one-half years 
the organization’s pooling plan has been 
in operation have filled the commercial 
and financial world with wonder and 
amazement—wonder that the man who 
milks the cow could be a business man, 
and amazement because his accomplish- 
ments are the accomplishments of big 
business. ‘ 

A review of the association’s doings 
at this time when so many remedies are 
being proposed within and without the 
ranks of agriculture for the relief of 
the farmer, is interesting because of the 
efforts of this group of dairy farmers 
to solve their own problems. It is of 
special interest to dairymen just now 
because of the consideration the asso- 
ciation’s ~ producer-consumer program 
will receive at the annual meeting in 
Pittsburgh on November 8 and 9, of 
the National Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion, of which the association is the 
biggest unit. 

From Modest Start 

The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, Inc., was organized within 
the ranks of the old Dairymen’s League 
(a selling and bargaining agency), which 
did much to obtain for the farmer a 
fair price for his milk. The League 
gave the dairy farmer a new and strong 
position in the game of barter and sale, 
but. it was powerless in aiding him to 
solve his marketing problems. These 


difficulties existed because the farmers’ ~ 


markets for milk—the milk ‘plants— 
were owned and controiled by the buy- 
ers of milk in the country. 

The Cooperative Association was in- 
corporated on March 26,1919. It func- 
tioned in a modest way until May 1, 
1921, when the pooling plan was inaug- 
urated and the farmérs found them- 
selves in a big business. 


The launching of the pooling plan 


was precipitated on that date by con- 
ditions that had prevailed during the 
preceding six months. The manufac- 
turers of evaporated ‘and condensed 
milk had anticipated an active. export 
market in the after-war period. They 
had filled their warehouses with canned 
goods and, owing to the fall in the rate 
of foreign exchange, exports stopped 
and the manufacturers were in a 
dilemna.° They closed their plants on 
October 1, 1920, telling the farmers 
they would not want any more milk 
until further notice: 

The farmer was faced with the sud- 
den necessity of establishing marketing 
facilities for handling his milk. There 
was an aggressive campaign for pooling 
contracts. ‘The dealers spent many 
thousands of dollars trying to convince 
the farmer that he was not a business 
man, never could be a business man and, 
therefore, could not make a success of 
pooling. However, - 54,000 farmers 
signed the pooling contract and the 
operation started. on scheduled time. 
Country milk plants were leased or pur- 
chased almost overnight. Some did not 
have adequate facilities to handle all 
the milk delivered and others received 
too little for economic operation, Many 
were equipped as cheese factories the 
operation of which returned the lowest 
price for the milk. The equipment in 
some of the plants was antiquated, 

_ Has Broadened Market 

During the months that have since 
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“We Are Blazing a Trail,” Says Dairymen’s - 
Cooperative Association, Incorporated _ 


Own Business in a Business Like Manner. 


passed, the energy of the association 
has been directed toward placing these 
plants in condition for economic opera- 
tion. New plants were built; old plants 
were renovated, and readjustments 
were made in the deliveries of milk by 
farmers. ‘ 

From a small beginning, the business 
has grown almost as if by magic into a 
gigantic enterprise. 

Some of the most conspicuous ac- 
complishments may be listed as follows: 

he association has established. mar- 
keting facilities for handling all the 
milk of all the members. it is now 
operating 129 country milk plants, of 
which 96-are owned by the farmers 
themselves and 33 are leased. 

It owns a city pasteurizing and 
bottling plant in New York City and 
another in Newark, N. J., from which 
it distributes milk in bottles and 40- 
quart cans to the trade and to retail 
stores. 

It paid to the farmers in 1921 an 
average monthly price of $1.68 per 100 
pounds of milk and $1.99 in 1922. The 
average monthly price for the first 8 
months of 1923 was $2.05 as against an 


& 


George W. Slocum, New York City 
President Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, Inc. 


average price of $1.57 for the first 8 
months of 1922. The average price that 
the farmers in the New York milk shed 
received for this milk during the ten- 
year period of 1906-1916 before’ the 
Dairymen’s League began to function 
was $1.37 per 100 pounds, 

During the last financial year ending 
March 31, 1923, (the second year of 
the pooling plan) the Association’s. total 
sales aggregated $81,870,984.88. Its 
total assets at that time amounted to 
$18,901,317.66. The value of the 96 
plants owned by the farmers, allowing 
for depreciation, is today in the neigh- 
borhood of $6,500,000. 

Sells to Dealers 

The association is selling fluid milk to 
dealers for city distribution and milk 
for manufacturing purposes, and ~ is 
itself converting surplus milk into evap- 
orated and condensed milk, milk pow- 
der, butter, cheese, ice cream, and other 
milk products. It is selling its canned 
goods in all parts of the world under 


the now well known brand name, 
“Darylea.” 
The association is providing milk 


markets that cannot artificially be inter- 
fered with, nor closed against the farm- 
er as long as he produces milk to sell, 


It is determined to eliminate every 
possible factor of unnecessary expense 
in the handling of milk, in order that 
the farmer may enjoy a larger share of 
every dollar the consumer pays for his 
milk and milk products. It seeks to ob- 
tain for the farmer ‘“‘cost of production 
plus a reasonable profit,’ which ‘every- 
one agrees is fair and reasonable. — 

It is striving to supply milk to the 
ultimate consumer at the lowest pos- 
sible price. It is not attempting to dis- 
place the middleman who. holds a use- 
ful place in the economic scheme of 


things, but the uneconomic middleman , 


must give way before the efficient and 
economic producer. ; 

In pursuance of its plans to sell the 
farmer’s milk to the best advantage, the 
association is bending every energy to 
dispose of as much of the supply as 
possible in the fluid form. IJ¢t is iné 

creasing the consumptive demand ~ by 
means of the business man’s ‘best 
weapon “honest advertising.”* It be- 
lieves the sticcess of a prodtcer-consum- 
er service can be realized only by giv- 
ing the public quality “products—thus 
the association is marketing high quality 
fluid milk, the finest ice cream, and the 
best evaporated milk. ! 

The association returns to its mem- 
bers all the proceeds from the sales of 
milk and milk products, “less the ex- 
penses of operation and administration, 
and deductions for new plants and 
working capital. Each member receives 
the same base price per 100 pounds of 

milk, with differentials for freight, but- 

ferf and quality, through twelve 

monthly milk checks. Whatever is left 

as a residue of the year’s business goes 

to the members in a thirteenth check. 
Solid Financial Plan 


The loans made to the association by 


range from 10 to. 20° cents per 100 
pounds a. month. The farmers receive 
as security for their loans, certificates 
of indebtedness- payable in five years, 
with interest at six per cent, payable 
annually. The deductions thus far have 
amounted to from four to five million 
dollars a year. In”many parts of the 
territory, the certificates of indebtedness 


are being accepted at par in. business _ 


was recommended by the Federal De- 
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Bowman’s Abortion Reme 
to judge a remedy is by the reszits it has produced. 
Owatonna, Minn., April 26, 1923. 

Erick Bowman ismedy Co., Inc.,Qwatonna, Minn, 
Gentiemen:—in pre ¥y I had suffered 
Serious losses from contagious abortion. In Sep- 
tember, 1922, the troubie appeared again.’ After 
the first case & tay cattle, I treated 
all of the herd a e an Remedy. Since 
i ve had no more 

aor white scours. 


‘Ours for success, J. R. MORLEY. 


let. stockmen who have ui 
remedy tell you 


: ile ong cir 


if your herd is attack- 
peck be this dread disease, 
write us at once. Get t 


Ys 


ERICK BOWMAN 


-ORTER | ae 
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y hae done it for hundreds of stock raisers. The 


hgs cleaned up 


facts about this guaranteed ff 1 
yemed: 


Erick Bowman, President 
Erick Bowman*Remedy Comp 
Discoverer Bowman’s Remedy 254 N. Cedar Street ~ : ; 


at 


_ partment of Agriculture, an 
ods of handling the farmer: 
have received the approval c 
perts in the financial world. ‘ 
men’s methods are simply t 
of enterprising, wide-awake, ai 
date business men doing busin 
big way. Le seg 5 
“We iare Blazing a- Trail” 
been a- favorite saying among 
the Dairymen’s’ League move! 
this has been literally true in 
the cooperative association, the 
of its program, and the devel 
its. marketing machinery. Near 
phase of the operation has be 
unbeaten paths. ‘Those engaged 
work believe that as the organiza 
founded on economte—justice 
ducers and consumers, its s 
be assured and the milk supp 
ieee and devoloped for all th 
ple. ‘ es 


Of 12 counties in Ohio clea: 
bovine tuberculosis on the a 
Belmont is the first to report | 
free-of disease. More — tha 
cent of the cattle in York ai 
tewnships have been tested, | 
four cows were found to be d 


‘Four hundred farmers and a 
band met a freight that pulled 
the Glendale, Hamilton coun 
the other day. lt was a<t 
cars, loaded with 1057 tons of 
tural limestone, and the fir 
train of lime ever bought coop 
ly and brought into an Yr 
its farmers. . 


Distributor Prest-O-Lite 
Storage Battery : A} 
Batteries Repaired, Rechar 
Rebuilt—Any ‘a 


rE. C. Stewa 
* The Electric Sho 
Barnesville, Dhi 


Expert Battery Man at 
168 Main St. 


what these men found out. {— 
Dixon, I, July 
Mr. Bowman, Owatonna, Minn! : 
Dear Sir:—Will inform you that 
freshened Juns 30, gave birth to 
calf that you can not buy. This is 
to come in now until fall. Every ¢ 
fine, large living calf and every one 
four hours after calving, ; 
_J will also say your treatment has be 
with my herd. ‘Will close, and if th 
I can give you, will be glad to do so, 
Very truly yours, 


We ued meke“no claims concerning the BowmanRemedy. All we ask is’ 


ie ‘ ee 

howit w= 7 22Q2 AIL: 

3 I guarantee to bring every co 

§ that is a breeder back_ 

@ healthy delivery if treated witl 
# man’s Remedy according to dit 

t In exceptional cases, where 

q treatments are neede 

3 these free, except for shi 
Wor every animal Bowman 
does not cure of Co 

‘refund the cost of tre 

CK BO N, : 


herds, 


SI 5X POINTERS 


sue, I Gisenesad the import- 
of nutrition, and signs and 
mal nutrition. I hope that 
ther of you has determined 
er children weigh what they 
for their height and age; has 
as other signs of poor nutri- 
tion, - and, if 
she has found 
them below par 
in any respect, 
is taking steps 
“to bring them 
up to standard. 
Perhaps the 
best way to get 
at the problem 
of how to pre- 
vent or cure 
malnutrition is 
to study the 
causes of this 


have mentioned 
is not ae which lies at 
of ‘undernourishment, for 
are equally as undernourished 
o-do as in poor families. Nor 
matter of whether they live in 
LOL in a rural district; 
“strikingly similar. 


ather the failure to follow cer- 
Ith rules, due quite often to. 
as to what these health rules 
r in as many cases, to indifference 
é€ say a dependence on Provi- 
rry our children through to 
ind womanhood unharmed by 
it-or-miss plan used in their 


“this statement of general ob- 
which stand in the way of so 
y children’s being normal, healthy 
let us pass to more specific 
-of undernourishment. In doing 
want to keep before us the faces 
children, who - are looking to us 
e that they receive their birth- 
—“to be as healthy and happy as 
» can make them.” 


| the word “faces” and you have 

al letters to five important fac- 
ie lack of anyone of which may 
alnutrition: Food, Air, Cleanli- 


: OD, or lack of proper food, is the 
test single cause of malnutri- 
It is what we eat rather than how 
we eat that makes us what we 
hen-you plan your next meals 
r you family, stop to think whether 
you are using will feed, or 
é The business of proper or 
eer he works in a cycle. For 
ice, lack of certain elements in 
‘cuses soft teeth, which decay 

These teeth are not A- 
implements for chewing and, 
“are the cause of much indi- 
_ Besides, the poisons which go 
the e body from bad teeth cause 


“the foods we eat. Diseased 


e second factor mentioned 
Free as it is, it seems a 
at lack of it so frequently 
arc way of a child’s being 
The theory that “night air is 
as long since been exploded, 
who sleep with closed win- 
Sal missing — a very important 
uilding and keeping bodies in 
dition. Such “minor” physical 
adenoids: and enlarged tonsils 
eally not so minor in importance. 
off the free passage of air to 
child's body, thus depriving 
ae ee 5? burn the 
ea te 


preeepication and dirt, 
eee ya bathing,” no 


condition. As I | 


the fig- 
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general ill health. As necessary for the 
proper elimination-of waste is the estab- 
lishment of regular hours for visiting 
the toilet. 


/ FXERCISE is the fourth factor men- 


tioned above. Failure to get regu- 
lar, moderate exercise (violent exercise 
is as dangerous as none at all) often- 
times leads to serious digestive disturb- 
ances. The right kind of exercise not 
only stimulates proper elimination, but 
creates a healthy appetite. 


SLEEP, or too little sleep, is the last 

but by no means the least important 
factor contributing to malnutrition. Too 
often it is lack of control on the part 
of parents which allows this factor to 
exist. Children would not be natural 
if they did not “want to Stay up till the 
grown folks go to bed,” but you must 
remember that sleep is necessary in 
great amounts if the food a child eats 
is to be used not only to replace worn- 
out tissue, but to add to the-size of the 
child’s body. Over-fatigue runs hand in 
hand with lack of sleep, and I will dis- 
cuss it, as well as the other factors, 
more in detail in later issues. 

Next issue I will begin a series of 
discussions on proper foods as a means 
of preventing and curing malnutrition. 

Write me for a free copy of leaflet, 
“Filled or Rete en 2 


HUGE CROWD EXPECTED 


For N. M. P. F. Convention 


HERE NOVEMBER 8th AND 9th 


‘Att roads, g RigEays, lanes and by- 
ways of true cooperators—both 
men and women—will lead into Pitts- 
burgh on Nov. 8-9, the dates, of the 
seventh annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Milk Producers’ Federation. Head- 
quarters will be.the Fort Pitt Hotel. 

A program of such paramount inter- 
est and matters of such great impor- 
tance to cooperative marketing are on 
the schedule for the sessions that no 
person who is interested in the dairy 
industry, particularly the marketing 
end of the industry, can afford not to 
attend this convention. 

For the first time, an appeal is made 
to bring the ladies to the convention. 
Provision has been made on the pro- 
gram for Thursday evening for them 
and during the day special receptions 
will be tendered them at the Congress 
of Women’s Clubs. 


Representatives of the dairy market- 
ing field from all sections of the United 
States will be on hand to tell of their 
problems—other men will be present to 
tell how they overcame their individ- 
ual problems. 

-Such men as Hon. Huston Thomp- 
son of Washington; Hon. Frank P. 
Willits, secretary of agriculture for 
the commonwealth of Pennsylvania; 
Prof. Oscar Erf of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, John D. Miller of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, Inc., 
of New York; Dr. T. B. Symons of 
Maryland State University; J. T. Will- 
iams, president the Milk Producers’ 
Cooperative Co., Chicago, and others 
are billed to make the principal ad- 
drresses. 

“Pennsylvania and Ohio, which 
boasts of probably more successful 
dairy cooperatives than any other two 
states in the Union should rally round 
to the support of this convention by 
sending in wholesale delegations,” de- 
clared P. S. Brenneman, our president, 
who is also a director of the National 
Milk Producers’ Federation. 


“Bring the ladies,” emphasizes Mr. 
Brenneman. “They are the best co- 
operators we have and we want them 
with us. The ladies at the Congress of 
Women’s Clubs have graciously of- 
‘fered their rooms for the occasion and 
we are going to be hosts at a luncheon 
to all the visiting ladies. 


“The Thursday evening program at 
the Fort Pitt Hotel will be particularl 
appealing to the ladies, for there wi 
be several of them on the program, one 


a farmer’s wife who we all know very 


well.” 
ape detailed program for the con- 


vention, with the exception of Thurs- 
day evening is published eleswhere in 
this issue. Remember the dates and 
prepare yourself for it now—Nov. 8-9 
at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh— 
you and your friends are invited to at- 
tend. 


WHITE RESIGNS 


Earl A. White, former editor of the 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter, and more 


has 


BANK 


deposits. 
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Fifteen 


recently director of the Pool Depart- 
ment, has resigned to become secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Milk-Maid Stores, 
Inc. 


White has been affiliated with the D. 
C. S. Co since 1916, and was instru- 
mental in getting the Pool system 
started in May, 1923. 


John Loeffert, Jr., who has been act- 
ing as White’s assistant, has been 
placed in charge of Pool operations. 


A Family Tree 
The root is your Father, 
The buds are your Mother, 
The leaves are your sisters, 
The branches are your brothers, 
The twigs are your aunts, 
The stem is your uncle, 
The bark is your grandfather, 
The trunk is your grandmother. 


—The Daily News. 


“The Old Reliable” 


State Bank 
& Trust Co. 


ELM GROVE, W. VA. 


Banking, Real Estate and 
Insurance 


Resources $1,800,000.00 


of resources. 
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HERE! 


No matter where you reside you can 
tution by using the mails to make your 


It is reassuring to have your bank 


account backed by over forty millions 


Dollar savings & Trust C0. 
Hist Natlonal Bank 


Combined Resources Over Forty Millions 


6m 0m emcee cms em 


: 
| 
easily keep an account with this insti- 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


Over 1200 mothers and fathers, boys 
and girls attended the Achievement Day 
program held from Sept. 24 to Oct. 6, 
in 10 townships in ‘Trumbull County, 
Ohio, where Clubwork was carried on 
this year. 

The programs consisted of motion 
pictures, showing four or five reels of 
interesting pictures, particularly, as 
some were taken in Trumbull *County. 
Films shown were “The Fountain of 
Youth,” “The White Bottle,” from the 
Pittsburgh Dairy Council, also “Story 
of an Orange,” and one reel of actual 
clubwork scenes’ at the Muskingum 
County Fair, photographed and put out 
by the Ohio State University. -The club 
members themselves had charge of a 
part of the program, which includes 
readings, piano solos and_ stories of 
their club work. 

As the boys’ and girls’ clubwork rep- 
resents a “Four-Square,” training of its 
members for the Four-Square needs of 
citizenship and home life so the Four 
“TH” represent the equal training of the 
head (mental), hands (service), heart 
(religious), and health (physical). The 


Four Leaf Clover represents the prin-. 


cipal of scientific farming. So an 
Achievement Pin with the “4-H’s” was 
given to each member completing their 
work and exhibiting at the Fair. This 
pin is restricted to all members sdtis- 
factorily completing their work. 

In the Clothing Club three first prizes 
were awarded, first prize being a trip to 
Columbus, during club week; second, 
a mahogany sewing basket; third, a 
wicker sewing basket, dnd fourth, a 
sewing table. Ninety-four girls each re- 
ceived-a nice sewing basket for exhib- 
iting. 

In the Farm Accounting Club, the 
first prize was a trip to Columbus; sec- 
ond a camera; third a fountain pen, 
and fourth, a silver pencil. Seven club 
members received pencils for exhib- 
iting. 

In the Poultry Clubs, thé first prize 
was a trip to Columbus, second prize a 
thermal drinking fountain, third prize 
a large galvanized mash hopper, fourth 
prize, small galvanized mash hopper. 
Six members received a drinking foun- 
tain for their flock for exhibiting. 

These prizes were all given out at 
these Achievement Programs. 

Johnston township won in having the 
most prizes, as they had five prizes in 
their club, also had 20 exhibiting and 
had the biggest crowd at their pro- 
grams, with 170 present. 


Highest honors in the boys’ and girls’ 
judging contests at the National Dairy 
Show went to Illinois. Second place 
was won by Connecticut; third, by 
Michigan and fourth by Minnesota. 
The winning team scored 1,726 points. 
Pennsylvania was sixteenth . with 
1,554.5 and Ohio right next with 1,5550. 
John Visney of Bethel, Conn., was the 
individual high judge with Orville Red- 
enbacker of Brazil, Ind., a close second. 
There were twenty teams entered. 

In the competitive demonstration 
contest Minnesota romped off with 
honors in a field of 11. Neither Ohio 
or Pennsylvania were entered here. 


Unless your mother is writing for a 
‘Ceignt and Weight Table for Boys 
and Girls,” write for one for your fam- 
ily so you may know what is your cor- 
rect weight for your height and age. 


“SHRINKING. SALLY” 


HERE was once a rather naughty 
little girl, Sally, who gave her 
dear mother and father a good deal of 
trouble, because she would not drink 
her milk or eat anything. Each day 
when this tiresome child came to the 
table, she would shake her head and 
say: “I don’t like this! I won’t eat 
that!” 

So it went on till, by and by, the 
little girl) was not only growing thinner 
and thinner, but smaller and smaller! 
Her own dresses soon became much 
too large for her, and she had to wear 
her baby sister’s long clothes. At night 
she was put to bed in the baby’s crib, 
because her own -bed was far too big, 
and still that foolish child would not 
drink her milk or eat. 

Before long, her mother had to dress 
her in some clothes that belonged to 
the little girl’s doll and put her to 
sleep in the doll’s bed. But’ do you 
think that little girl, worried? Not a 
bit of it. She thought it great fun 
when the big dollie’s things grew too 
big for her and she had to put on -the 


_clothes of the tiniest of all her dolls. 


She could run in and out of the doll’s 
house now and sit on their little chairs 
and wear their jewelry and comb her 
hair with the doll’s brush. She didn’t 
care when her mother cried and aunts 
scolded her! By this time she was 
sleeping in a little bed her father made 
out of a candy box, and this was hardly 
finished when it became entirely too 


large and another wee bed had to be 


made from a pill-box. 

The whole family had to watch the 
little girl very closely now for fear 
she would be lost or stepped upon, and 
one day the mother put her child on 
the table and turned a tumbler upside 


down over her head. ‘There was room ' 


enough for the little girl to play inside 
the glass, and the mother could see just 
what she was doing. Before long, how- 
ever, Martha, the cook, called the 
mother and the little girl was left all 
alone. 

It was easy enough for Kittiewink, 
the cat, to jump upon the table. When 
he saw the funny little thing running 
around inside the glass, he thought it 
was a mouse. He knocked over the 
tumbler, caught up the little girl in his 
mouth and ran off with her out the 
back door into the garden. Oh, how 
frightened she was. She tried her best 
to scream for help but she could only 
make the smallest squeak, just like a 
frightened mouse. , 

Something -dreadful would certainly 
have happened if it had not been for 


“Foxy, the next-door dog, who chased 


Kittiewink and made her drop the little 
girl in the middle of the strawberry 
patch. The little girl lay there for some 
time, scared almost to death and won- 
dering how she could ever find her way 
out of this great forest back to her own 
home. She got up and began to walk, 
but it was hard work, for the ground 
was rough for such tiny feet, and the 
weeds were like tall trees shutting off 
her view. Suddenly she stopped and 
squeaked with terror, for there, right 
in her path, were two great round eyes, 
winking at her between the grass stems. 
The little girl did not know it was only 
a hop toad, she thoguht it was at least 
an elephant. Away, she rushed in the 
opposite direction, and as she stumbled 


along, she sobbed to herself: “Oh, dear, 
e 


GOOD PAINT _ 


WE'VE SOLD good paint. 


GOOD PAINT 


FOR YEARS 


- Bidered. 


Most folks know, these days, the value of using 
We’re proud that our Thrift Paint 
has proved its good value. 
and none chea 


There is none better — 


per than Thrift Paint, quality con- 
It’s guaranteed. 


_/ THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS CO. 


131 N. Park Avenue 


WARREN, OHIO 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS & PAINT CO. 


246 E. Fed St. 315 W. Fed St. 


YOUNGSTOWN 


if I ever get home, I'll drink all the 
milk my dear mother gives me; I'll take 
good care not to get any smaller.” - 


Just then she looked up and saw two 
great, wiggling things among the leaves 
above her head. Before she cotld run, 
she was lifted off her feet by the fing- 
ers of Martha, the cook, and placed on 
top of the basket of strawberries she 
had come out to pick for dinner, When 
Martha, the cook, found it was the little 
girl she picked and not a strawberry, 
she gave acry of joy and ran into the 
house where by this time, the mother 
was hunting high and low for her lost 
child. 


How glad too, the little girl was to 
be safe at home, snuggled in her pill- 
box bed! She astonished her family 
by calling for a crumb of bread. She 
ate all of this and drank a whole drop 
of milk and then went fast asleep. That 
night she began to grow! In the morn- 
ing, her pill-box bed was broken open 
where she had put her feet through. 
The little girl sat on the side of her 
father’s saucer at breakfast and had 
three drops of hot milk and _ seven 
crumbs of buttered toast. Afterward, 


she took another nap, in the candy-box — 


bed this time, and that day she had 
dinner in the doll’s house, sitting at the 
doll’s table, and she ate as much milk 
as would fill a thimble and an entire 
cherry! ; 


Thus, this hearty meal made her grow 
so fast that her mother had hard work 
to squeeze her through the door of the 
doll’s house back into the nursery 
where she put the big doll’s nightgown 
on her and left her asleep in the big 
doll’s bed. But while she slept, the 
child kept on growing, and growing, 
and growing and when her mother’ 
came up to bed, she had to dress her 
in the baby’s nightie and put her into 
the crib. Z 


Next morning very early—smash ho! 
—the side of the baby’s crib broke 
down and the little girl rolled out on 
the tloor. She put her own clothes on 
and came downstairs, and she didn’t 
ask for crumbs of bread and drops of 
milk that morning—not she! She ate 
for her breakfast—let me see—a baked 
apple, a bowl of cereal and cream, a 
slice of toast and a glass of milk! And 


/ she promised to drink a quart of milk 


every day and to eat whatever her dear 
mother gave her after that. 


Five boys and girls from Trumbull — 


county will attend Club week at Ohio 
State University, Nov. 19 to 24. They 
are the county winners in the Clothing, 


THE HIGH PRICE OF CONTENTMENT 


Nothing costs more in this world than contentment, because \ 
have to pay for it in the most precios coin. We have to pay for it 
self-denial, self-discipline, will power and system. A SAVINGS AC- 
COUNT is the greatest help toward making the price of contentment 


easy to pay. 


Largest Bank in State 


HOME FOR SAVINGS 
Banking By Mail Booklet Sent on Request — 


‘Knight, Poultry 


NG 


DOLLAR SAVINGS & TRUST Co. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


Poultry and Farm Accounting Cl 
The Trumbull county fair board 
this trip as the first prize to th 
ners. They will get a chance to si 
Ohio: State University in full swin 
attend the regular program of 
activities arranged for by the Clu 
Department of the Ohio State Ur 
sity. The following boys and g 
the winners and will attend Clu 
Mary Biggin, Louise Beachler, T 
Brobst, of the Clothing Clubs; Rich 
Club, and Paul La 
Farm Accounting Club. | | 


Write for “Johnny Milk” free | 
that will interest sister or brother 


J.-A. Matchett, BulgeroPae 
Treasurer D. C. S. Co. 


_ _The watchdog of the D. C. S. Co. 
is J. A. Matchett, and an able custodian 
association funds has he proven to be, 
satisfied has the association been with 
work that he was re-elected for th 
successive time at the September mee 
the board. c 


than the value of the 1921 coften 
The wheat crop that year had 


completed by Charles F. Junod 
president of the Bank of Ameri 


CONTENTED > 
COWS — 
GIVE 
GOOD 
MILK 


Solid as it Look 


aay 


Quax From 


a Quackenbush 


—By— 
ood a Quackenbush 


ED we stand—divided we fall.” 
n old adage but none is more 
_And most particularly is it true 
farmers. Years ago when English 


-turned it to 
good advantage 
in concrete 


form in the 
shape of co- 
operative pur- 
eltasin.e lof 
goods known 
today to all 


students of the 
cooperative 
movement as 
Rochdale Co- 
operatives. Co- 
operation dates 
back a very 
a long ways but 
were the first examples of true 
ation as we use the word today. 
joperation and cooperative societies 
: introduced in America at an early 
n example of these ventures is 


Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January, 
After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. 


1918. 
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PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES 
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Pi 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 qe8 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
+25 

1.40 1.75 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 3.40 3.80 3.80 2.90 2.15 2.70 

1.40 1.75 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.75 1.65 1.80 1.75 1.75 2.17% 3.40 3.50 3.75 2.70 1.85 2.65 

1.30 1.75 1.35 1.45 1.35 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.65 1.65 2.174 \ 3.40 3.00 3.50 2.35 1.70 2.52 

1.15 1.20 1.15 1,25 1.05 1.35 1.45 1.60 1.50 1.65 2.174 2.70 3.00 3.10 2.25 1.70 2.50 

1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 -95 1.25 1.35 1.30 1.20 1.45 2.684 2.30 3.00 2.90 2.15 1.56 2.19 
-90 -85 +95 1.10 -95 1.15 1.15 1.30 1.30 1.35 2.34 2.10: 2.40 2.90 1.90 1.56 2.19 

1.00 -85 1.00 1.20 1.05 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.45 2.34 2.25 2.65 3.15 1.90 1.70 2.40 

1.10 1,00 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.85 2.80 3.25 3.40 1.90 1.90 2.48 

1.20 1.10 1,20 1.45 1.30 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.60 1.75 2.85 3.25 3.25 3.50 2.00 2.16 2.61 

1.75 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.55 1.80 "r.75 1.65 2.00 2.85 3.25 3.60 3.50 2.10 2.39 

1.75 1.40 1.60 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.85 1.80 1.75 2.22% 8.10 3.80 3.75 3.50 2.30 2.78 

1.75 1.50 1.60 1.95 1.65 1.75 1.90 1,85 1.85 2:22% 8.25 4.00 4.00 3.50 2.40 2.75 

1.24 1.29 1.30 1.43 1.31 1.47 1.58) 51568 1.58 1.75 2.98 3.05 + 3.27 3.37 2.24 2.02 
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located in our territory at Harmony, 
Pa. There were a great number of 
these cooperative colonies established 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century and some of them are still 
flourishing communities. Most of them, 
however, have run their course and died 
a natural death. 


There are records of cheese factories . 


and cooperative creameries which date 
well back into the nineteenth century. 
These were local in character 
usually not more than a step in advance 
of neighbors changing work. During 
the last quarter of the century there 
were several rather large cooperative 
ventures attempted but as far as the 
author is aware none of them are in 
existence at the present time. 


Beginning with the’ twentieth century 
the flyid milk business began to de- 
velop greatly around all of our larger 
cities and eventually the milk psoduc- 
ers were unable to deal directly and 
personally with the large distributors. 
As a result the intimate relationships 
ceased and\many differences arose be- 
tween producers and distributors, The 
normal consequence was the sldw es- 
tablishment, around each of our large 
cities and many small ones, of cooper- 
ative organizations to act as the agents 
of the producers. 


Space is lacking to go more into de- 
tail concerning the history of these co- 
operative ventures. It is enough to say 
that generally speaking their personnel 
and management has been rather con- 


shipped great distances. 


and . 


servative and that they have developed 
along sound economic lines. In time 
these organizations found themselves 
overlapping in the borders of their ter- 
ritories and also in the sale of by- 
products which could be stored and 
In order to 
straighten out such troubles between 
organizations and in order that. all 
might work harmoniously for the best 
good of all, and at the same time most 
effectively, the National Milk Produc- 
ers’ Federation was formed. Today 
practically all the important local or- 
ganizations are members of the Fed- 
eration. ‘This means that it represents 
in the last analysis a quarter of-a mil- 
lion producers. 


This fact combined with the policy of 
always working: with all other true 
farmer cooperatives has made it the 
most powerful of any of the farmer or- 
ganizations and unquestionably it has 
produced commensurate, results. It. is 
this organization which has seen fit to 
honor the D.C. S. C. by accepting their 
invitation here. As a matter of loyalty 
to the D. C. S. Co. every member who 
posibly can do so should plan to attend 
these sessions. Those who do will find 
themselves well repaid in the contacts 
which they will make with other pro- 
ducers from all parts of the United 
States as well as in the benefit to be 
gained from the excellent programs. A 
broader grasp and finer spirit of co- 
operation cannot help but come as a 
result. 


Can You Select Show 


Corn? 


HE October issue of Crop Talk, 
now going to the presses of the 
Ohio State University, carries direc- 
tions on selecting corn by the new 
“utility” standards for show at county, 
state, and national exhibits. Following 
is a resume of recommendations :’ 


“Remember that good show corn is 
good seed corn, and pick first of all 
the best seed ears you can find. Pay 
especial attention to seed condition, as 
shown in horny kernels with starchy 
caps, and in freedom from mold and 
disease. 

“Remember, however, in selecting on 
this utility basis that certain factors 
generally considered merely show 
points ought, by rights, to be consid- 
ered as to seed. First of stich factors 
is uniformity, both as to ears and to 
kernels. Only to ears that match will 
most judges award prizes. 

“Kernels that match in shape— 

which should be that of a keystone— 
and in size are something else judges 
look for. Matched kernels feed best 
through corn planter, and this point is 
regarded therefore as not merely fan- 
cy. 
“Minor show’ points include cylin- 
drical ears, straight rows, filled butts 
and tips, medium-sized shanks, and 
high apparent percentage of corn on 
cob.” 


LADD 


water pressure. 


pressure only. 


CLEVELAND 


The Ladd Farm Tubular Cooler is 
made of heavy tinned copper, cast iron 
ends, and removable trough. It is built 
along the lines of the larger dairy 
coolers with an ability to stand 50 Ibs. 


THE LADD CORRUGATED 


This cooler was designed to cool 
milk within two degrees of the tem- 
perature of the water used, with or 
without ice. To be operated on gravity 
The action of this 
cooler upon the milk removes all ani- 
mal or garlicky odors. 


A size to suit your needs. 


The most serviceable and most econ- 
omical cooler on the market. 


Write for our bulletins. 


COMPLETE DAIRY ¢+§ 


JOHN W. LADD 


USE A PRESSURE OR A GRAVITY SYSTEM 


TUBULAR 
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Eighteen 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE 


| CHIEF OF HOSTS FOR MILK PRODU 


CERS’ CONVENTION 


B. S. Brenneman, President of Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company 


Froth From Milk 
Pails 


eyes 
C. S. Detwiller 


THE Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- 


cil, cooperating with Mr. Sleith, 
County Agent of Ashtabula, Ohio, have 
arranged a series of milk meetings be- 
ginning November 12, including the 
13th, 14th, 15th and 16th. The pro- 
ducers in Ashtabula County are urged 
to attend one 
of the meet- 
ings. Produc- 
ers in the re- 
maining Pitts- 
burgh district 
will ~have an 
opportunity in 
the future to 


attend similar 
meetings. 
In the last 


issue the writer 
mentioned the 
importance of 
cooling milk at 
this time of 


C. S. Detwiller 


_» year. With the fall weather comes the 
* ‘stableing of cows at night, which neces- 


sitates more pes to be spent the next 
morning to clean the cows. Clippi 

the cows’ flanks and deca ican 
assist greatly in keeping the cows clean. 
Preceding milking the cows, udders 
should be wiped with a clean, damp 
cloth to remove loose hair and fine 
particles of dirt. Remember the chil- 


dren in the-city rely on you to produce 
a good, clean quality of milk. 


From time to time a discussion of 
causes for milk “off flavor” will be car- 
ried on in this column. In the fall and 
winter months milk is delivered to the 
receiving station with an “off flavor,” it 
may have a “smothered” taste. This 
is due to putting warm milk into a can 
and covering it with a tight lid. Milk 
that is clean and cooled to a temperature 
of 60°F. or below, can be put into cans 
and tightly sealed without affecting its 
quality. 


The producers shipping milk to re- 
ceiving stations can procure coolers, 
cans and milk pails at wholesale price 
from the plant manager. Local ship- 
pers should write to the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict Dairy Council, who will furnish 
dairy supplies at same rate plus postage 
and insurance. 


Producers having questions in re- 
gard to producing, send them to me, 
care of the Price Reporter. 


There were no standards of production, 
to speak of, in this territory. Price 
cutting to favored consumers and pro- 
ducers was a common practice and in 
the long run the producer eventually 
held the sack. 


Sharpsville-Orangeville Cow Testing. 


Association report: During the month 
of August 37 herds were tested, a total 
of 464 cows. ‘Two profitable cows were 


sold and 2 unprofitable sold. Thirteen © 


cows produced over 1200 lbs. milk, 45 
over 1000 lbs., 27 over 40 lbs. fat and 6 


¥ 


REPORTER 


over 50 lbs. fat. The highest average 
herd for the month of August is the 
herd of Fred Diefenderfer, with an 
average of 1620 Ibs. of milk and 582 
buterfat. 

The ten highest cows in the associa- 
tion are listed below: 

W. M. D. Stecker, Grade H. J., 1020 
lbs. of milk and 7.9 fat. 

Fred Diefenderfer, Grade P. B. H., 
2000 lbs. of milk and 3.7 fat. 

R. B. Hobart, Grade P. B. H., 1390 
lbs. of milk and 3.9 fat. 

L. D. Brainard, Grade J., 1017 Ibs. of 
milk and 5.3 fat. 2 

Brugler and Fell, Grade G, 988 Ibs. 
of milk and 5.4 fat. 

G. E. Moor, Grade H., 1165 lbs. of 
milk.and 4.3 fat. 

J. W. Morrison, Grade P. B. J., 864 
lbs. of milk and 5.6 fat. : 

H. S. Alexander, Grade H., 817 lbs. 
of milk and 5.5 fat. 

R. B. Hobart, Grade P. B. H., 1240 
Ibs. of milk and 3.6 fat. 

KE. A. Reeher, Grade H., 1308 lbs. of 
milk and 3.4 fat. - 


Average of ten highest cows 1181 
lbs. of milk, 4.64 fat and 548 butterfat. 


“The work of milk inspection has. 
broadened in recent years and now in- 
cludes more than the detection of adul- 
teration, though many people in their 
ordinary use of language do not rec- 
ognize this fact, and continue to speak 

of ‘pure milk’ as milk that is not wa- 
tered and contains no preservative,” 
say Ernest Kelly and C. S. Lette, joint 
authors of Department Circular 276, 
Inspection of Milk Supplies, just issued 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. “The bacterial content of 
the milk must always be taken into 
consideration when designating milk as 
pure. The chemical, bacteriological, 
and sanitary aspects 
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Use Sugared Schuma -h 


Feed 


BECAUSE--- 


Sugared Schumacher Feed contains a variety of body-build 
products from corn, oats, wheat, and barley. All of the choices 


and most perfect milling. 


Sugared Schumacher Feed being “sweetened with molass 
palatable and more digestible. It keeps live stock in good, rugged c 
for better milk production, growth, or work. 


FOR DAIRY COWS— E 


feed. ST] )-I 
heavy milking conditions. 


BINED WITH PROTEIN CONCENTRATES MAKES A SP 
DAIRY RATION UNSURPASSED FOR ECONOMICAL PRODU! 


FOR YOUNG STOCK— 


Sugared Schumacher cantains the 1 
making feeds to put scale and strength into young stock. 


FOR HOGS— 


_ Thousands -of corn belt farmers use Sugared ‘Schumache 
brood sows because it helps keep them in the right condition te 
Fed to growing pigs, Sugared Sc 


and raise large strong litters. 
Feed gives rapid gains at a low cost. 


FOR HORSES— 


Sugared Schumacher Feed is an exceptionally safe feed for 
and will keep them in good condition for long days of hard wot 


Live stock feeders have established. Sugared Schumacher ] 
most economical and satisfactory general purpose feed for all 
They know that Sugared. Schumacher Feed is always avai 


never changing high quality. 


_ Sugared Schumacher Feed Improves Every Ra 


The Quaker Oats Cor 


" CHICAGO, ILL. 


should not be | 


confused. Each is essential 
the purity of milk.” . 


Report of Trumbull Cou 
Testing Association for Septemb 
During the month of Septemb: 
were 280 cows on test; 18 co 
association gave over 1000 po 
milk and 40 pounds of butte: 
cows gave 1000 pounds and 2 
pounds or over of butterfat. 
E. H. Kroll had highest officiz 
for month, Lady Pully Bluebill 
pounds milk and 59.7 pounds b 
test four per cent. Bs: 
F. A. Jacoby & Son highest 
tion test with 1590 pounds m 
4 per cent and 63.6 pounds b 
This cow had the highest mon 
in Association. — cen 
Elton Mackey had second 
association test. Lindin .G 
pounds, 4 per cent, and 58:3 
butterfat. ; i 
F. W. Catchpole had highest 
test in Association with 5.6 - 
-for month. : ice 
O. G. Joxthimer highest milk 
tion in association, 8 cows 
pounds milk each, average 
cent. x ~ 
F. A. Jacoby & Son highe: 
B. F. production 10 cows a 
pounds each. . 


fat. Elton Mackey, 
pounds milk, 4.1 per cent 
pounds butterfat. aa 


SCANDAL! 


Says Sam: What's become 
boys who were going to 
thing when they grew up? 
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right body-building 
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POULTRY HOUSE A 
CLEANING 
de» = 
By GUY W. MILLER 
‘Trumbull (0.) Farm Agent 
pullets should be housed not later 
han November 1. By that time 
ng should have been completed 
house ready for these new oc- 
Before putting them in, the 
uld be thoroughly cleaned; this 
loors swept, cobwebs removed, 
d given a good spraying with 
sod coal tar disinfectant. It does 
much difference what it is, 
the commercial forms being sat- 
», Whitewashing is also desir- 
d leaves the house lighter. 
e following is recommended. 
arts cream of lime (10 lbs. quick- 
two gal. water). 
4A, part coal tar disinfectant. 
part kerosene. 
arts water. 
each five pails of the above mix- 
add one pound lard and one cup 
This makes it stick. With this 
re no other disinfectant is needed. 
is also desirable at this time to 
e roosts with some thick oil to 
f mites and protect against 
Any old oil will do. Used crank 
, common crude oil or kerosene 
used. 
the pullets must be handled at 
Hime, in most cases anyhow, they 
as well be treated for lice. Dust- 
commercial sodium fluoride or 
with blue ointment, half and 


neared just below the vent is ad- 
With proper cleanliness no 
ier treatment should be needed for 


have a difficult time catching 
lets miss feeding them once or 
and then feed them in the house 
u should have little trouble in 
them in. , 
need not necessarily be confined 
remainder of the fall but can 
d on range just as soon as they 
turn to the house to roost. It is 
too cold now for them to be 
rains if roosting in the trees, 
ear considerable roup was con- 
from this cause. Feed them the 
laying mash from now on and 
they are not producing any by now 
rece them to consume more mash by 
ithholding some of the morning grain. 
should have begun by October if 
e to reach a 30 per cent produc- 
November 1. 


eo 


y to have milk for your stock this 
r and fall if available per hun- 
| at somewhere near one-twelfth the 
-of meat scrap or tankage. The 
- feeders were the high producers 
li and winter. 
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EN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Three farm flocks have been certi- 
fied in Trumbull County, O., by Guy W. 
Miller, county agent, and G, S. Vickers, 
Ohio poultry specialist. E. G. Bayes, 
Lockwood, Mrs. L. H. Langley, Kins- 
man, and H. F. Cole of Warren, had 
their flocks pass the state certification 
tests. “ 


Many poultrymen feed too liberally 
and waste considerable food because of 
lack of knowledge of what the average 
fowl requires. Others feed too little 
and aS a consequence secure an egg 
yield below the capacity of their flock. 

A knowledge of the average quantity 
of feed required for a fowl not only 
leads to economy in feeding, but assists 
the poultryman in figuring how much 
feed to buy in advance for a_ given 
length of time. Such knowledge enables 
him to stock feed when prices are low 
and thus save money. 

Figures for the quantity of feed re- 
quired by one hen in a year given in 
the accompanying table were derived 
from careful records of the feed eaten 
by several hundred hens in a year. 

They show a total average of about 
4.86 oz: of all’kinds of feed daily. This 
means four oz. of grain and meal, and 
about nine-tenths oz. of other material 
per day for each hen. Another test of 
4,800 hens showed a feed consumption 
of 3.96 oz. of grain per day for each 
fowl besides the green feed and grit. 

The following table may be used to 
advantage in estimating the quantity of 
feed required for each fowl in a year. 
Monthly requirements may be estimated 
by dividing these figures by 12 and mul- 
tiplying by the number of fowls in the 
flock. 

Quantity of food required by one hen 
in a year: 


Quantity 

Food ‘ Pounds 
Grain of all kinds and meal............ 90.0 
Oyster shell and ground bone........... 6.4 
(Orig |p ee a eas.» ieee oe 2.0 
Chatcoalesetas- eee oes Swe 
Green feed and clover hay... 10.0 
G Wo\ i \ but hustine SS ope SN ee 110.8 


Wit the price of eggs rising stead- 
ily as winter approaches, Ohio 
poultrymen are taking every means of 
increasing their egg production. The 
use of lights, now generally accepted as 
good management if used in modera- 
tion, makes for this larger income. 
“Use of Lights in Poultry House,” a 
leaflet published by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, may be obtained free from the 
State College of Agriculture, Columbus. 
Why lights? Because, say the poultry 
specialists, they make possible proper 
feeding, when the shortened fall and 
winter days make full feeding difficult. 
By using lights and making the day 
longer, it is possible for a hen to get 
her full ration and produce her full 
quota of eggs. 
Lights may be turned on for the pul- 


lets from early October on, but it is 
best to withhold them from the old hens 
until they are well through the molt and 
in good flesh. Electric lights are most 
generally used, but any light which is 
convenient, moderate in cost, does not 
constitute a fire hazard, and provides 
enough light for the hens to see by, 
will do. 

Using the morning light system, the 
lights are turned on about 4 o’clock and 
left on until daylight. An alarm clock 
can be connected with the electric light 
switch, so the poultryman won’t have 
to get out of bed. When the evening 
lunch is used, the lights are usually 
turned on about 8 to 9 o’clock. ‘This 
system is more economical of light and 
is particularly adapted to the use of 
lanterns. 

A full feeding of grain should be 
available when lights are on. Unless 
there is a good mash and something to 
drink before the birds at all times, the 
lights are worthless. 


Altho she didn’t rank in the high 
ten, Mrs. Ira Miller, from Bazetta, in 
Trumbull county, had the highest pro- 
ducing flock of Buff Orpingtons in 
Ohio for August. Her egg production 
for August was 11.6 eggs. per hen from 
a flock of 167 hens. 


Poultry Demonstration Farm Record 
For September 

H. R. Fuller, Warren, O., Route 5, 
heads the list for the month of Septem- 
ber. His flock of 175 S.C. White Leg- 
horns laid 2418 eggs, with an average 
of 13.80 per hen. 

Mrs. R. P. Miller is second. She se- 
cured 754 eggs from 58 White Wyan- 
dottes with an average of 13 per hen. 

C. Scott, Kinsman, O., secured 
1466 eggs from his flock of 120 English 
S. C. White Leghorns, with an aver- 
age of 12.21 eggs per hen. 

R. W. Clark, Lockwood, O., secured 
1852 eggs from his flock of 154 Eng- 
lish White Leghorns, with an average 
of 12 eggs per hen. 

Mrs. L. H. Langley, Kinsman, O. Her 
flock of 51 R. C. Rhode Island Reds 
laid 585 eggs, with an average of 11.47 
eggs per hen. 


Nineteen 


Mrs. H. F. Cole, Warren, O., Route 
2. Her flock of 155 White Wyandottes 
laid 1658 eggs, with an average of 10.69 
eggs per hen. 

Mrs. Emma Hatch, Warren, O., se- 
cured 1072 eggs from her flock of 106 
Barred Rocks, with an average of 10.11 
eggs per hen. 

Mrs. Glen Hillyer, Cortland, O., se- 
cured 913 eggs from her flock of S. C. 
White Leghorns, with an average of 
8.15 eggs per hen. 

Mrs. Ira Miller, Cortland, O., se- 
cured 1297 eggs from her flock of 164 
Buff Orpingtons, with an average of 
7.08 eggs per hen. 


Farmers in MHartford township, 
Trumbull county, have practically all 
signed up for the tuberculin test un- 
der the State-Federal plan of area 
testing. A committee, composed of R. 
E. McFarland, C. W. Newton, Fred 
Wheeler and Wm. Nye have petitions 
for each farmer in Brookfield to sign. 
The petition is a request for the tuber- 
culin test on the basis that the State 
and Federal Government furnish the 
Veterinary, Tuberculin for the test and 
pay indemnity. The cattle owner to 
furnish transportation, ear tags and 
disinfectant. The cattle owner’s ex- 
pense is met by a charge of 25c per an- 
imal tested and collected at the time 
the test is made. 


The next meeting of the Ohio Dairy 
Committee, consisting of representa- 
tives of various marketing associations 
throughout Ohio, will be held in Pitts- 
burgh during the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation convention, Nov. 8-9, 
reports E. D. Waid, secretary of the 
committee. There was a goodly repre- 
sentation at the meeting held in Lima, 
Ohio, Sept. 10-11 and some excellent 
reports were made by the various or- 
ganizations represented. Owing to 
pressing business at the office, P. S. 
Brenneman was unable to represent 
the D. C. S. Co. at this session. 


Success consists not so much of sleep- 
less nights as being awake in the day 
time. 


WHILE IN FARRELL, VISIT 
FARRELL FURNITURE & SUPPLY CO. 
726-728 Broadway 
“COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS” 


Furniture, Rugs, Wall Paper, Phonographs, Dishes, House Furnishings 
—Farm Safes— 


Youngstown & Suburban Railway Company 
PASSENGER—FREIGHT—ELECTRIC PACKAGE 
—REAGHES— 
North Lima, Columbiana, Leetonia 
—CONNE@TIONS FOR— 
Salem, Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East Liverpool 


Hon. Frank O. Lowden, a Statesman-Dairyman 


Pictures taken at the Bell Farm Holstein 
rally where the Hon. F. O. Lowden, former 
governor of Illinois and present president 
the American Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion was the chief speaker. 


In the picture on the right, from left to 
right: Hon. F. O. Lowden, ‘White Susie” 
and John A. Bell, Jr. 


In the picture on the left, from left to 
right: James A. Reynolds, Hon. Lowden, 
Harvey Farrington and Harry Yates, 
standing before one of the modern barns on 
the Bell Farm. 


These cuts published through courtesy of 
Holstein-Friesian World. 
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a DeLaval Milker — 


According to an investigation by the University of Illinois 
on 66 dairy farms, it was found that 133.9 hours per year were 
required to milk a cow by hand. A De Laval Milker will cut 
this time in two and save at least 62 hours per cow per year 
over hand milking, and at 15 cents per hour a saving of $9.30 
per cow per year will be effected, which is equal to 6% of $155 
for just one cow, or $1550 for ten cows, etc. 


This is a very conservative way of figuring the value of 
the time-saving feature of a De Laval Milker. In actual use 
it may save a man; or if a man is still retained it may mean 
that more cows can be kept or that he can devote all his time 
to other work, the owner looking after the milking himself. 
Or it may mean that a boy or some other person not capable 
of doing much milking by hand, with the aid of a De Laval 
can take the place of a grown man. There are many situ- 
ations impossible to foresee that may justify the purchase of 
a De Laval Milker, and which often do- save enough in other 
ways to pay for a De Laval in a year. 


But saving time is only part of the advantage of a De 
Laval Milker. Suppose a De Laval, because of its uniform, 
vigorous and stimulating action, will increase production 10%. 
Of course the De Laval Company can’t guarantee such an in- 
crease, as there are so many uncontrollable factors, such as 
health, feed, climate, care, etc. But practically all De Laval 
Milker users, and especially those who weigh their milk and 
know, do say they get more milk, taking the herd as a whole 
over a period of a year—some as high as 20% ; and 10%, based 
on the results obtained by many users, seems conservative. 
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Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval — 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE RI 
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Ten per cent of 5000 pounds of milk per year—about the a1 
age production per cow per year—is 500 pounds, which a 
$2.20 per cwt., the average price of fluid milk in the Unit 
‘States delivered at country stations during 1922, would 
$11.00 per cow per year. Then add this to the value of 
time saved, which is $9.30, and you will have a total gain | 
$20.30 per cow per year, due to the use of a De Laval Milk 
Multiply this by 10, 20, 30, or the number of cows you al 
milking by hand, and you get a very conservative idea « 
what a De Laval Milker really will make you in profit. 
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In addition, when it is considered that cleaner milk ca 
be produced, that the drudgery and dislike of hand milk 
are eliminated, and that dairying is made more pleasan 
owner, son or hired man, you have the answer why so 3 
people are installing De Laval Milkers—and especially 1 
it is borne in mind that a De Laval Milker can be boug 
such liberal terms and such long time that it will actually 
for itself as it is being used. Full information can be obt 
from your De Laval Agent, or by writing us at any of 
addresses below. oe 


COUPON ? 
_ The De Laval Separator Company _ Dept. 220 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISC 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


- Please send me complete information on the De Laval Mi er 
: a 


{ ] Separator [ ] (check which). 
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ROGRAM marked by its con- 
structiveness and applicability 
to the cooperative marketing of 
dairy products in the United 

from which radical or far 
sd views were conspicuous by 
bsence were the crowning feat- 
of the seventh annual convention 
ational Milk Producers’ Fed- 
A, now the National Cooperative 
Producers’ Federation, which 
ed at Pittsburgh, Nov. 8-9, as 


roximately 400 delegates repre- 
g 4,000,000 “organized American 
Ows,’ were in attendance at 
nvention this year and it was 
animous opinion of those pres- 
it their organization had more 
stified its existence, by its work 


nt method of procedure adopted 

nited States Tariff commission 
pting evidence upon which-they 
ir findings; urging the De- 
ient of Agriculture to establish 

ui. of dairying and a movement 
late a national or internation- 
itute of Cooperation” were 
ly the outstanding features of 
nvention in speaking for the as- 


of the outstanding features 
onvention was the enlargement 
cope of the federation. The 
$ were revised so,as to enable 
eese, butter and ice cream in- 
providing they be cooperatives, 
1 the federation. 

attendance, from a local stand- 
ffered, due to the Pennsyl- 
i National Grange conventions, 
uch came the following week in 


disorderly and un-American 
of procedure that casts a dark 
wer the entire proceedings,” 
manner in which John D. Mil- 
dent of the federation, char- 
d some activities of the U. S. 
c ission. This charge was 
a discussion of the fight be- 
the cooperative dairy farmers of 
intry, led by the Federation, and 
unufacturers of coated paper 
asking for a reduction on 
on casein. 
uining that the President is now 
ered with the authority of rais- 
ering the tariff 50 per cent, 
sport to him from the Tariff 


‘that this commission based 
nelusions not on the evidence 
| at the open hearings but 
ee eet fencrts Fase in 
ence with interested par- 
», + ahes ¢ nen § Pp 
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a legislative and educa-- 


Mr. Miller then deplored 


This Paper is Owned and Published by Over 10,000 Dairy Farmers Who . 


are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 


_A Publication Working for the Development of Co-operative Buying and Selling Amongst Dairy Farmers Upon Business Principles 
Tending to Make the Dairy Industry Profitable to Those Engaged, as Well as All Who Must Depend Upon the Product for Good Health 


NOVEMBER 27, 1923 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
«PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Is Big Suecess * 


irymen’s Cooperative Sales Company Congratulated for its Part in Program—4,000,000 “Organized Cows” 
ie: Represented—Big Grange Convention Hurt Attendance from D. C. S. Co. Standpoint— 


tional Milk Producers’ Federation: 


vi ©Y 


Brenneman Re-elected a Director 


ties and that their report would not be ~ 


divulged until after placed in the Pres- 
ident’s hands. ; 
“A method of procedure whereby 


the Commisison or any of its members 
can receive information secretly to be 
followed by secret reports is so un- 
American that it casts a cloud of sus- 
picion over the entire proceedings,” he 
concluded. 


P. S. Brenneman described, in his 
address of welcome, the progress of 
the D. C. S. Co., and of the pooling 
plan under which it operates. “We 
have had our own struggles and we 
are indebted to you men of these or- 
ganizations,” said . Mr. Brenneman, 
“for the progress we have made. We 
are glad to have a chance to look into 
the faces of some of these leaders who 
have blazed the trails. So far as our 
own section is concerned we feel that 
our worst struggles are over if we 
stick together and keep up the good 
work.” 


Hon. Frenk P. Willits, Secretary of 
Agriculture of Pennsylvania, and for- 
mer president of the Inter-State Milk 
producers: of Philadelphia, welcomed 
the Federation in the name of the 
state and brought a message of regret 
from Governor Pinchot expressing his 
inability to be present. Commissioner 


Willits paid a tribute to the spirit of 


cooperation prevailing among the pro- 


ducers of the state as represented in 


the different cooperative associations 
and of the service rendered by the 


Dairy Council in the extension work. 
He told how Pennsylvania has worked 
in the interests of the dairymen and 
summed up recent legislation beneficial 
to farmers, viz.: the oleomargarine 
law regarding the labelling and sale of 
dairy substitutes; the ice cream law 
prohibiting the use of substitutes in 
the manufacture of ice cream; the 
Jones Filled Milk Law prohibiting the 
ee milk business and the skim milk 
ill, 


“Long after our oil wells have run 
dry, our coal mines mined to extinc- 
tion will the dairy cows of Pennsyl- 
vania continue to pour millions of dol- 
lars into our farmers’ pockets and help 
swell the state revenue,” he declared. 


In making his annual report, Charles 
W. Holman, secretary, placed particu- 
lar emphasis on the activities of the oil 
and fat interests in trying to hammer 
down the protection given dairy far- 
mers by the prevailing tariff. He also 
emphasized the need for further re- 
straining legislation against the manu- 
facture and sale of spurious imitations 
of dairy products. 

Predicts Fat Fight 

“A member association of ours from 
Washington state has just informed 
me of a gigantic fund raised by the 
oleomargarine and filled milk interests 
to be used in trying to break the 
Washington dairy laws,” declared Hol- 
man. “This means that we must rally 
round the support of Washington by 
seeing that each of our individual 


ny 


ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETING 


FRIDAY, December 7, at 10:30 a. m., promptly, the regular quarterly 
meeting of the Advisory Council of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company, will open in the Public Library auditorium at Youngstown, O. 


Matters of grave importance to the D. C. S. Co. will be brought 
before the delegates at this meeting—so important and numerous will 
they be that no outside speakers have as yet been scheduled, nor is there 
any likelihood that any will be, ‘according to President Brenneman. 


Probably one of the big things of the conference, aside from the 
regular reports, will be a discussion of the proposed plan for forming a 
state-wide Ohio dairy marketing organization, embodying all the indi- 


vidual associations now in operation. 


This plan was brought, before the 


Ohio Dairy Marketing committee which met in Pittsburgh, Nox: thber 8. 
No definite conclusion could be reached at the Pittsburgh meefing. 


President Brenneman urges every advisory councillor to make an 
extra effort to attend this meeting and to be in the auditorium in time 


for the session to start promptly. 


Has Quackenbush, dairy council secretary, states he will have one 
of the demonstrators on hand during the luncheon, which will again be 
served at the Trinity M. E. Church, on South Phelps and Front Streets. 


Mark down the date right NOW. December 7, and then start plan 


ning to attend. 
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states is given protective legislation.’ 

_Dr. T. B. Symons, director of exten- 
sion Maryland State University, in 
speaking on the cooperation between 
dairy: organizations and the extension 
departments, urged a greater under- 
standing and more close functioning 
between these two mediums and 
warned the cooperatives from organiz- 
ing in territories which were not capa- 
ble of being successfully cared for. 

“There is need of successful mar- 
keting organizations* keeping definite 
numerical facts from month to month 
and year to year, in order to guage its 
operations,” explained Wesley H. 
Bronson, of the 
Producers’ Association, in addressing 
the convention. 

“We, in New England, have been do- 
ing this and record the supply and de- 
mand for certain periods, cost of pro- 
duction, actual and relative prices and 
conditions. 

“From our records we have summar- 
ized the following: : 

1. Milk prices follow business 
conditions with a lag of six to nine 
months. 

2. Milk prices have -a relation- 
ship to butter prices with milk 
prices being better than butter in 
months when milk is short. 

3. Grain prices affect milk pro- 
duction more than hay or labor 
prices. 

4. Hay price has little effect on 
production. 

5. Larger markets, such as Bos- 
ton, practically set the prices for 
the smaller markets. 

6. With actual facts on hand 
we can get better prices for our 
producers than without them. 


Truck and Milk 


The advent of the motor truck in 
the milk marketing business came in 
for considerable discussion, led by Mr. 
Miller, and followed by. H. D. Alle- 
bach, president of the Interstate Milk 
Producers’ Association of Philadel- 
phia, and G. R. Rice, secretary of the 
Milwaukee Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Rice explained that 90 per 
cent of Milwaukee’s milk supply came 
via truck and that 90 per cent of the 
trucks used were owned by farmers. 
Allebach referred to the motor trucks 
as an “insurance policy against emer- 
gencies aS well as a daily necessity.” 

Richard Pattee, managing director 
of the New England Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, Boston, in his brief talk out- 
lined the general plan of his organiza- 
tion and told of some of its plans for 
the future. He was followed by C. E. 
Hough, Hartford, Conn., who told how 
their educational activities had brought 


about a per capita consumption of 1.04 — 


New England Milk. 
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pints of milk daily in. Hartford, 
through the cooperative association. 
The Cooperative Pure Milk Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, is blazing a new 
trail for cooperatives to follow, as was 
explained by Harry Ha: their sec- 
retary. In Cincinnati the farmers 
were. forced to organize because they 
were not given recognition by the deal- 
ers, they then set up a_ distributing 
plant of their own and the latest re- 
ports are that the larger dealers would 
meet their terms if they would discon- 
tinue their own distributing plant. 
“The financial plan of our associa- 
tion is such that we can hardly: help 
but succeed with the proper guidance,” 


he explained. “The farmers’ sub- 
scribed at the rate of $20 per cow, for 
the establishing of the plants, this 


amount was to be deducted from the 
monthly milk check at an agreed upon 
rate. In this manner they raised over 
- $400,000 in this manner and are now 
going ahead full swing.” 

Robert F. Brinton, of the Interstate 
Milk Producers’ Association, told of 
how they maintained organization ‘effi- 
ciency, giving details of their own or- 
ganization emphasizing the fact that 
the near-at-home local society was the 
bulwark of the main organization. A 
paper prepared by Geo. W. Slocum, 
president of the Dairymen’s League 
~ Cooperative Association, Inc. added 
weight to the statements of Mr. Brin- 
ton. 

Prof. Erf on Program 

One of the most complete disserta- 
tions on the history of cooperative 
dairy marketing in Ohio, was given by 
Prof. Oscar Erf, head of dairy hus- 
bandry division, Ohio State University. 
He traced the cooperative marketing 
from. 18/0 to the present time, giving 
the Ohio Farm Bureau and the exten- 
sion service its due credit for the 
strides made in the work. 

Reports were also read by represent- 
atives of the Washington, D. C., dis- 


trict, through Mr. Thompson,  presi- 
dent of the Maryland and Virginia 
Milk Producers’ Association; N. P. 


Hull, president of the Michigan Milk 
Producers’ Association; R. W. Strong, 
secretary of the Ohio Farmers’ Co- 
operative Milk Association, and Harry 
. Hartke, secretary of the Cincinnati or- 
ganization. - 

John A. McSparren, master of the 
Pennsylvania State Grange, was the 
feature speaker at the banquet held 
Thursday evening. ‘The producers in 
the Pittsburgh district were  repre- 
sented by Mrs. Roy McCandless, of 
Oakdale, Pa. the consumers by Mrs. 
Charles M. Johnson, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Women’s Clubs and 
the distributors by E. M. Bailey, for- 
mer president of the International As- 
sociation of Milk Dealers, 

The Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- 
cil also put on a demonstration at the 
banquet. ~ 


Friday morning, W. A. Carrier, pres- 
“ident of the Iowa Creamery Secretaries’ 
and Managers’ Association, gave a 
brief talk on plans for a national but-- 
ter marketing plan and Frank G. Swo- 
boda, manager of the Wisconsin 
Cheese Producers’ Federation, spoke 
on cooperative marketing of cheese. 
European Cooperatives } 
Hon, Huston Thompson, member of 
the Federal Trade Commission,’ re- 
ported on a trip through 16 countries 
in Europe. He made a‘ close study of 
the cooperative marketing, buying and 
living associations from both the pro- 
ducers and consumers standpoint. He 
believes the consumer cooperatives are 
paying too little attention to the pro- 
ducer cooperatives. He believes our 
European markets will decrease with 
the increasing efficiency of the Euro- 
pean consumer cooperatives. 


Officers elected were President, 
John D. Miller, Susquenhanna,  Pa.; 
first vice. president, Richard Pattee, 
Newton Highlands, Mass.; second vice 
president, Harry Hartke, Covington, 
Ky.; treasurer, Frank P. Willits, Ward, 
Pa.; secretary, Charles W. Holman, 
Washington. 


The board of directors was increased 
to 21 and but 14 elected, the remainder 
to be filled in at a later date. Those 
elected to the board, in addition to the. 
above officers, with the exception of 
Holman are, W, A. Carrier, Strawberry 


Mills, Grafton, W. Va.; 


ay 
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Point, Ia.; G. R. Rice, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; P. §. Brenneman, Jefferson, O.; 
J. A. Scollard, Chehalis, Wash.; J. G. 
Thompson, Landover, Md.; Geo. W. 
Slocum, New York City; C. E. Hough, 
Hartford, Conn.; B. Ashcraft, Cleve- 
land, O.; N. P. Hull, Lansing, Mich.; 
J. I. Heaps, Baltimore. The members 
of the executive board are J. D. Mil- 
ler, Harry Hartke, Richard Pattee, F. 
P. Willits and N. P. Hull, with C. E. 
Hough and G. R. Rice as alternates. 


“BIG RUN” LOCAL IS LATEST AD- 
DITION TO D. C. S. CO. FAMILY 


D. T. Thomas was elected president 
of the Big Run Local, which was for- 


‘mally organized November 20. W. P. 


Collins is vice president and Fred 
Simpkins, secretary-treasurer, with 
Andy C. Bernhard being the first ad- 
visory council member. 

Big Run Local is in Mercer county, 
just three miles north of Greenville, 
centered about the Big Run Cheese 
Factory, an organization now owned 
by the farmers. 

W. W. Bullard, our secretary, was at 
the meeting; in the absence of Pres. 
Brenneman, who was confined to his 


bed due to illness, and he put through - 


the organization proceedinys “with lit- 
tle hesitation. The members of the 
Big Run Cheese Factory are anxious 
to get into the fold of the D. C. S. Co. 
Fifteen men signed contracts at the 
meeting and the balance will be signed 
in a few days. 


RALSTON-PURINA FEED MEN 
: HOLD CONVENTION 


TWENTY-EIGHT firms were repre- 
sented by 43 persons at a confer- 


ence of the Ralston-Purina feed dealers 


in the Pittsburgh territory, held Nov. 
12-13, at. Pittsburgh, fag 

Herman Bowmar, division sales man- 
ager was in charge of the conference 
and there were also three other officers 
from the St. Louis office in attendance, 
including Mr. Sample, vice president. 

C. Becker, Wheeling, W. Va.; Fairmont Feed 
and Storage Co., Fairmont, W. Va.; Cunning- 
ham Bros., Clarksburg, W. Va.; Musgrove’s 
T. F. Wilson, Irwin, 


Pa.; I. L. Clark, Uniontown, Pa.; Myers & 
Sterling, Butler, Pa.; The Hegner Hardware 
Company, Sewickley, Pa.; Erie Grain Pro- 


ducts Co., Erie, Pa.; Sandy Lake Milling Co., 
Sandy Lake, Pa.; Sanford & Runninger, Frank- 
lin, Pa.; Center Milling Co., Philipsburg, Pa.; 
D. B. Webber, Greenville, Pa,; Western Flour 
Co., Charleroi, Pa.; E. C. Garvin, Millvale, 
Pa.; DuBois Milling Co., DuBois, Pa.; Beegle, 
. E., New Brighton; Premium Supply Co., 
Elwood City, Pa.; Braddock Feed and Supply 
Co., Braddock, Pa.; Knabe Bros., Turtle Creek, 
Pa.; I. W. Cowen, Madera, Pa.; Grover C. 
Hughes, Waynesburg, Pa.; Farmers’ Exchange, 
Indiana, Pa.; R. M. Sample, Altoona, Pa.; B. 
N. Palmer & Co., Portage, Pa.; Oil City Miill- 
ing Co., Oil City, Pa.; Parker Milling Co., 
Parkers Landing, Pa.; Washington Grain and 
Feed Co., Washington, Pa. 

Factory salesmen present were: 
F. §$. Gilchrist, Pittsburgh, Pa.; T. I. Clark, 
Fairmont, Va.; W. F. Rector, Philipsburg, 
Pa.; D. E. Marcus, Butler, Pa. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL COMM’S 


The following committees have been 
appointed for the December 7th Advis- 
ory Council Meeting: 


Resolution 
V. W. Sheatsley, Paris Township Local: 
Dan Fargo, Ashtabula Local; W. Van 


Scyoc, Barnesville Local; Walter C. Lee, Pan 
Handle Local; Harry L. Fobes, Sandy Lake 


Local. 
: Condensory 
C, F, Sheatsley, Paris Township; R. l. Gor- 
don, Norrisville; Jas. W. Crawford, Jamestown; 
L. S. Brown, Saegertown; FE. Love, Greene. 
Co-operative Buying ; 
Wm. A. Hanneman, Austinburg: Clint Tad- 
ner, Linesville; C. EF. Clemens, N. Jackson; 


Harry Shaner, Saegertown; Geo. S. Pate, Pan 


Handle. 
Legislative 

L. L. Mercer, Wheeling; John W. Quivey, 
Chartiers; P. W. Doyle, Kinsman; W. S. 
Crow, Andover; Elmo R: Hawley, Newton Falls. 

Advertising 

P. C. Bauman, Dorset; C. E. Miller, Jeffer- 
son; H. C. Beatty, Gustavus; Vern J. Bailey, 
Rock Creek; Evan Williams, - Deerfield 

Finance 

W. J. Wilson, Montour; H. W. Dubbs, New 

Gaillee; Jas. M. Paxton, Chartiers. ; 
Local Shippers 

W. W. McMillin, Moravia; S. S. Hamilton, 
Salina; B. W. Henderson, Denmark; 2 W. 
Morrison, Bessemer; G. I,. Parke, Cortland. 

Local Organization 

C. A. Buck, N. Jackson; J. A. Crabb, Brace- 
ville; N. D. Wagner, Butler Short Line; D. F 
Simons, N. Shenango; Fred M. Thornton, 
Springboro. 


Hogs traveled to market by airplane 
in Nebraska recently for the first time 
in this country. Five shoats, weighing 
about 150 pounds each, made the trip. — 


MEMBERS of the Trumbull County 


Farm Bureau, who bought fertilizer  yyorheoh, 


through the county association will be 
given their rebate checks at the annual 
meeting in Warren, Saturday, Dec. 1. 
This is just one of the big features of 
this year’s session, which will be cram- 
med full of real, interesting and valu- 
able events. ¢ Sue 


E. D. Waid, dairy marketing special- - 


ist for the Ohio Farm Bureau is to be 
the feature speaker, and a special invi- 
tation has been extended to all D. CG, S. 
Co. members, by Guy Miller, the county. 
agent. * : 

Boys and girls, who were members 
of the various junior clubs will also 
come in for their share of attention and 
reward as the different clubs will be 
given their charters. The demonstra- 
tion team of the Kinsman Clothing 
Club, the winner of the trip to Ohio 
State Fair will also give their demon- 
stration. 

In addition to these features, there 
will be the annual reports of the vari-— 
ous officers and committees and the 
election of officers for the coming year. 

E. Rowland, county agent from 
Columbiana will be on the program to 
tell how they cleaned up tuberculosis in 
his section. 


The meeting will start at 10:00 a. m. 
promptly, and F. Thayer Wood, presi- 
dent will preside. It is expected that a 
number of women will accompany their 
husbands to Warren for the meeting, 
as enthusiasm is running high in all 
sections and the committee in charge is 


“making an extra effort to attract the 


women and children as well as the 
men. 


There will be 206 men receive divi- 
dend checks for fertilizer purchased 
through the Farm Bureau, they are as 
follows: 

Hubbard Township 

Presley Hanna, Carl Durrows, 'T. P. Brown- 
lee, S. N. Kerr, A. J. McMiller, Wm, Bell, 
J. Elish Snyder, Andy Fedore, Ray Browrilee, 
C. K. Denison, W. P. Creed, James M. Ran- 
dall, Edw. McConnell, Wm. Dehn, Myron 
Campbell, D. W. Pettit, Chas. Kulow, Joe 


Bentley. : : 
Bazetta Township 
John Mowery, I. D. Wilds, I. W. Mott, L,. 
H. Everett, U. S. Elliott, Ira Miller, Roscoe 
Double, John Baker, L. E. Weir, Joe Camp- 


Farmers Around Hickory 


Land Big Treat 


A complete dairy council program, in- 

cluding plays given by the school 
children, motion pictures, nutrition 
and saitation talks is to be given by 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 
at Hickory, Pa., on Dec. 7, under the 
auspices of the: Wabash, Chartiers 
and Pan Handle locals. 

This marks a new era in the Dairy 
Council activities—the staging of a 
complete ‘program in the rural sec- 
tions and is considered as a trial prop- 
osition. Representatives of the dra- 
matic department have visited the 
schools at Hickory and selected their 
cast for the health plays to be given 
and will return at a later date to start 
training them. 

If the program is a success at Hick- 
ory, more will be staged in other dis- 
{ricts, states E. R. Quackenbush, the 
dairy council secretary. - 

“We want to bring our work direct- 
ly to the farmer, if he wants it,” stated 
Quackenbush, “but we must limit our 
activities to sections where we 


can 
have adequate assembly halls and 
where there is a demand for it. The 


demand for our work in the cities is 
increasing to such an extent that we 


are really pressed for time, but we 
- want to give any local in the D. C. S. 


Co. that>wants it, an opportunity of 
having our complete program, inclu- 
ding movies, plays and talks.” 


Members of the D. C. S. Co. Locals 


in the vicinity of Thomas, Pa., are to 


be given an opportunity of seeing the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council in - 
action when they stage a monster “milk 
for health” demonstration at the Mt. 
Prospect United Presbyterian Church 


~ Ed. Wilson, John Taylor, Ben 


bell, D. W. Prince, Carl Lucher 
Murphy, Perry Parke, George Gra 


Greene Township 
C.S:, Allen, A. Vi Case, My I, 
G. Moore, F. D. Webb, W. W. Ma 
Lattin, A. S. Curtis, R. W. Rowlee, 1 
Love, E. R. Love, C. . Warren, 
Huntley, E. G. Bayes, R. A. Hig 
Smith, D. S. Dennison. 


Braceville Township 

F. A. and A. G. Good, Clyde 
Lozier, F. B. McFarland, Wm. 
Hoffman, C. J. Benedict, W. W. Go 


Crabbs, A. N. Allen, H. A, Men 
Moody, J. E. Sells, ; f 

son, C. C. Young, J. H. } 

lev, O. H. Ripley, R. Cc. Haynie, 


Higley & Higley, C. R. Davis, W. 

Champion Township 

Leman Lechleitner, Wm. Boyd, EL 

Ed. Mathews, H. A. Wilson, Elm 

Lawrence Durst, Roy Shaffer, S 

F. J. McCombs, Fred Caldwell, Fran 
R. H. Vesey, L. W. Pierce, Jud Sha 
Campbell, Jay Shafer. ( : 

Hartford Township _ 

J. H. Case, Edgar. Mott, S. S. 


Lafferty, Crooks & Anthony. Steph 
Nye Kepner, Edd Kenpner, W. D. 
Clayton Bates, H. Chantey, 
B.. Langley & Sons, K. R. 
Letcher, C. FE. Reed, W. C. : 
Martin, Mrs. W. Rudkin, J. S. Pel 
E. K. Crocker, J. G. White, P. H 
; _ Newton Toma 
F. E. Beck, Chas. Harner, Bay: 
P. F. Weaver, E Lawrence, Jes 
S. Gilmer, Ralph VanWinkle, L, 


non, 


; Hedington, eb, S 


Zimmerman, yx Tract 
Wm. Snyder, R. €. Sutton. 
Lordstown Townshi: 
Howard Woodward, He C. hnson 
Fenstamaker, J. C. Parks, H. F. 
Wortman, B. W. Wilson, Jona 
Amber Orr, Ralph Dean, W. S. M 
Bert Larnce, S. H. Gifford, John 
Willis Craver, M. 
John Grimm, FE. B. 
H. J. Stack, C. C. Leonard, Warren 
D. D. Quimby, Glen Cassidy, C. F. 
Frank Miller, C: O. Portz, Chanc 
Ray Lyntz, C. S. Fullerton, Ruf 
Joe Kinnaman, Chas. Ctitle, Sid 
Sore, Henry Brunstetter, Frank 
Kennedy, Chas: Myer. = 


ward, R. S. Trumbull & Son, Thom: 
Geo. B. Clark, Arthur G. Gallatin é 


in ‘Thomas on the evening 
_ The Locals tributary to Th 
B. 3& 0. No.1, Boe OaNo 
‘Eighty-Four. All farmers, far 
their friends are invited to 
stration which will be a 
play of the council activities 
plays by the school children 
vicinity, health talks, movi 
improvement lectures. 


Prof. John Morley of Penn | 
lege of Agriculture is also 
gram. 


Austinburg Local 

The Austinburg Local of 
S. Co. had a regular month 
Nov. 3, at which time, W 
secretary of the D. C. S, 
principal speaker. 
There were about 50 peo 
meeting and they ali sho 
usual interest in the gene 
of D: C. S. Co. affairs. M 
explained some of the ne 
ments of the association 
coming before thé board o 
at that time. 

F. W. Andrus is pre 
Austinburg organization, 
neman, secretary, and W 
treasurer. 


PRES. BRENNEM. 


P. S. Brenneman, our P: 
is ill, At the time of 
press he was confined 
at his home in Jeffers 


I know we express 
Gass 
bers when we offer him 
felt sympathy and 
speedy recovery. | 


~- Quackenbush 
9 = R. Ren 


onvention of the National Milk 
cers’ Federation marked sev- 
x steps forward in the institu- 
ooperative espe not only 
untry and for the dairy in- 
y, but also of other cooperative 
a internationally. 
During the 
executive ses- 
sion there were 
several very 
important mat- 
ters of policy 
decided upon 
and one of the 
first of these 
was to add the 
word “Cooper- 
ative’ to the 
name of the 
Federation. An- 
other important 
resolution was 
to launch a 
it to establish an international 
of cooperation in this country, 
should define the use of the term 
e for better standardization in 
E 3 ‘of cooperation, in the prin- 
which are followed by cooperative 
ations and in general to bring 
minds engaged in cooperative 
together for the good of the 
nent as a whole. It was also re- 
that the Federation, as a body, 
Iso through the institute which it 
ster, use every means possible 
orporate teaching of the principles 
irit of cooperation in the teaching 
on mic courses now established 
hat new courses being started in- 
1 teachings. 
eneral way, the thought seemed 
in the minds of all speakers pres- 
at cooperation and the spirit of 
was a solution of a great 
£ our agricultural problems 
han the channels of legislation. 


decided lack of trained men 
Most of those engaged in 
ovement at the present time have 
d through the rather expensive 
m_ of experience and there is a 
versity of opinion exisfing be- 
even those with the most ex- 


§ ee of ee sealtaral products 

int the following of the best prin- 
and the best training which can 

ed in handling them on their 

en the farm and the consum- 

Federation recognized this fact 
t 


Ss incorporated a course in agri- 
_ marketing in its curriculum. 
urse is under the direction of 
e Dean, R. G. Bressler. While 
f us are far from satisfied, we 
glad to see this beginning, and feel 
arks the establishment. of a 
which will grow rapidly in 
-and size. It is to be hoped 
e local units of the Federation 
rn the membership of the local 
will do all in their power to foster 
% efforts — as these, which are the 
Ly ee. in practice of the 


a 
PRICE REPORTER 


pst TRIEVE From Going Bind 
For SPIDER, INFECTIOUS ScABS. 
% INJURED or FROSTED TEATS. 
Apply Teat Trieve when cows’ 
teats have orifices scabbed over 
or ball-like swellings near the end. 
Quickly relieves soreness. Restores 
teat to normal before udder becomes af- 
fected. Prevents contagion. Invaluable to 
ail Dairymen. Kept on hand, saves time. 
trouble and losses, Price $1,00, p ostage 
prepaid, 0.0.D. Sold on money-back guarantee, 
HICKOK PRODUCTS Co., 6 Owatonna, Minn, |_ 


ae PARE MER'S 


Mathews Cut Rate! MedicineStore| 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


Opposite Park Theatre 129 West Sixth St. 
Youngstown, Ohio East Liverpool, Ohio 


DIRECT LY OPPOSITE PARK THEATRE 


“The Old Reliable” 


State Bank 
& Trust Co. 


ELM. GROVE, W. VA. 


The BEAVER PRINTING COMPANY 


The National Printers 


PRIN TERS, RULERS 


Banking, Real Estate and 
Insurance 


Resources $1,800,000.00 


ry Mie R SYRUP + and BOOK-BINDERS 
$1.75 to $2.25 per gallon, F. O. B. vine Aiea oa Racmart 750 
Arthur B. Rose GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
ANDOVER, OHIO 
e e 


Get Straight on“Protein” 


HEN foiks speak of ‘‘protein’’ they usually mean 

‘‘nroteins.’? Science has discovered dozens of dif- 
ferent kinds of proteins, but is still groping blindly to ex- 
plain why some combinations of proteins in a dairy ration 
produce much more milk than others. 


In Unicorn there is a group of proteins, totaling 24%, 
that comes as near to being the 
right combination as Science and 
our own milk-pail tests, working 
together, can produce. 


It is not the total amount of pro- 
tein, but the combination of the 
right kinds of protein, that ex- 
plains Unicorn’s success. 


A made-on-paper ration may foot 
up the required total of proteins, 
and yet call for a combination 
that cannot yield good results. 


GUARANTEED AULYSIS 
E PROTEIN 24% FAT 
; sea sha sage Lis 10% 


ff CHAPIN & co. 


HAMMOND, IND. 
46° 


S% 


It is not an accident that Uni- 

corn has earned its reputation as 

a good dairy ration. Reputation is built on what the 

; user—not the maker or the author of a formula—says of 
a product. Ask the neighbor who feeds Unicorn. 


More Profit Every Day—For More Days 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 


327 South La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MEL? 


eh 
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Entered as second class matter, April 5, 1920, 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


UG Tes ate casa ce vicencesdeactuoucsessaceaseeguph suoucs napnben incase cosas $1.00 


Advertising rates upon request. Right reserved 
to refuse all advertising of a suspicious character. 


Notice to discontinue an advertisement and all 
changes of copy must be received 10 days before 
date of publication. 


The efforts of this publication are directed in 
the promotion of co-operative marketing and in no 
case will activities be undertaken in the general 
field of farm publications. Our members are urged 
to recognize this distinction. 


NOVEMBER 27, 1923 


PREPARE FOR A DROP IN 
MILK PRICES 


M producers in the Pittsburgh area 


should. begin preparing themselves _ 


for a drop in the price of milk. The 
flush period is now approaching—in fact we 
haven’t yet enjoyed a shortage period as in 
the past. 

Philadelphia, New York, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati and numerous other markets have 
already been forced to cut the price of milk 
to: the. producers. So far: theeD:’C.78. Co. 
has topped every producers’ organization in 
the United States in maintaining its price 
of milk to the producers. 

A cut in price is inevitable, say the dairy 
leaders but the seriousness of this cut will 
be dependent largely upon the loyalty of the 
DD: CySCo members. 

Look over your milk price table in this 
issue, compare your milk prices this year 
with a year ago and then compare them 
with the prices in the other markets. 

D.C. S. Co. leads the way. Stand by them 
and they will continue to lead. 


* CHANGE IN PUBLICATION DATES 
JRE publication dates of the Dairymen’s 


Price Reporter have been changed to 

the 12th and 27th of each month. 
They formerly were the 5th and 20th. A 
further change may be announced later. 

This change is brought about in our 
efforts to give the members of the Dairy- 
men’s Co-operative Sales Company the 
maximum amount of service from. their 
publication. 

By publishing the first issue each month 
on the 12th it gives the editors ample time 
to include the price of milk to the producer 
as set by the pool, before his checks are 
sent out by the dealers. 

By publishing the second issue on the 
27th it enables us to include the results of 
the price conference, if there is one held 
during the month. 

We earnestly believe this change in pub- 
lication dates will be met with the general 
approval of our readers for there has long 
been a criticism that the Price Reporter 
came out too late to be of any consequence. 

Again do we wish to implore of our read-, 
ers to write us any suggestions and criti- 
cisms they might have to offer of the Dairy- 


men’s Price Reporter policy. We cannot 


hope to please everyone, but we do want to 
please as many as we possibly can. If you 
have any questions to ask, send them im. Tf 


Children.” 


you ever feel like 5 writing a a letter Dice 


for publication, send it in, sign your name, 
but your name will not be bee if you 
do not wish it to be. 

Read the Price Reporter and and its weak 
points—then advise us what they are. 


DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 


Tee is much comment in the daily, 


weekly and monthly press at this 
time on the subject of “Defective 
Perhaps a lot of this has been 
stirred up as a direct result of the splendid 
work being carried on by the National Dairy 
Council. 

All important daily newspapers now carry 
articles written by doctors. 
ticles are discussed ways and means of pro- 
moting better public health. Much of the 
material has to do with the health of child- 
ren. 

In one of these articles we noticed this 
sentence: ‘“Thousands—probably millions 
—-of children are suffering from malnutri- 
tion, not because their parents haven't 
enough money, but because their parents 
haven’t enough knowledge and will to feed 
them the right things and to insist upon 
their letting the wrong things.alone.” 

How true that statement is. In view of 
its truth, there is great need for the dairy 
industry to work toward the right educa- 
tion of the parents. It is not enough to 
drive this work simply among the children. 
And, the quicker satisfactory work toward 
the increasing of knowledge among the 
parents is engaged in, the better for the 
children. 

One way to rightly encourage the proper 
eating among the children is to set them 
the right example. If the parents know 
what to eat, and the right quantity, and can 
be encouraged in eating these things them- 
selves, the children will learn by their ex- 
ample. And the eating habits they form in 
childhood will follow them through life. 

Another way is to work toward the pro- 
per improving of the foods which are sold 
in prepared form. Dr. McCollum has stated 
that much of the white flour is so made at 
the present time that the vitamines are en- 
tirely removed. Then, when this is made 
into bread it is mixed with water and other 
things which cannot be expected to build 
for health. Is it any wonder we have de- 
fective children if this is true? 

Many foods are sold on a price basis. The 
lower the price, the more inferior must be 
the foods. This situation should not be per- 
mitted to continue. If there is no other 
way, then work ought to be in progress, 
even more than at present, toward state 
and national laws regulating the proteins, 
carbo-hydrates, iron, lime, calories and 
other food values in their proper relation- 
ship and quantity in all prepared foods. 

There is enormous opportunity for the 


_ dairy industry in the working out of this 


problem. It should be the aim of every 
man and woman in it to do whatever he or 
she can toward ridding this country of its 
defective children. And milk consumption 
must be increased proportionately, because 


in milk food its products are the’ surest 


remedy.—Dairy World. 


HEALTH CON’ EST OFFICIALLY 
STARTED 


HE first contest of its kind ever staged 
by any publication—our health con- 
test—formally starts with this issue. 

However, entries will be accepted for a 
short time yet, as several persons have 
written in but have not yet received full 
instructions. | 

It should be the duty of every mother to 


-know whether or not her children are up to 


normal: it should be her duty to assist in 


In ‘these ar- _ 


“come in and recognize the farmers’ 


of the young landworkers and ther 


ee the Mee a her child s he 
—and this contest will do it. 


Contests that have little or no ‘sign 
have no excuse for being staged—b 
test which will result in better healt 
proved children, should be given t 
qualified support of our readers. _ 


CULL OUT THE GOOD FROM THE 
AND THEN PICK YOUR 
“COMPANY” 


HE whole world looks with’ disd 
the ungrateful person who after 
ing his bread on the waters an 

ing it returned buttered, then sets 
poison the waters that aided him, 

In other words, no one has any u 
the man who bites the hand that fe 
when he was down and out. The 
word in the dictionary harsh en 
describe such an individ i 


Yet—much to our sorrow, we hae 
such creatures in our midst—memb 
the D. C. S. Co. Men who, when the 
no market for their product, came r 


after this organization cleaned up th 
ation in this territory and gave them 
market—the best in the United Stat 
type of man is turning and snappin 
D.C. S. Co, with all the might in his 
ous body. 

This editorial is aimed directly at th 
who is now patronizing outlaw dealer 
because their outlaw dealer, rather 


zation, is paying a small premium f 
milk now during the short period. 
are a lot of such men in our orgami: 
today.- 

Farmers, ferret out your neighboes 
the good from the culls—if your n 
is trying to undermine your market, 
realize that you understand his moti e 
treat him accordingly. 


He will soon come in line then. 


“WHITE COLLAR” JOBS 


OINCIDENT with the ee Oo 
e labor, which is admittedly act 
territory surrounding industria 

ters, is the cry from several sources 
there are too many men holding dow 
so-called “white collar” jobs. 


We are told—-and there’s some t 
the statement—that our young men 
longer willing to stick to a job that ¢ 
for good old muscular effort but ar = 
ing anxiously for the “soft snap” 
brains (so-called) is substituted for b 
and where less labor is repaid by mot 

Be that as it may, there is no q 
but what many farm boys are leavi 
farms for cities where they swell thi 
ready overladen ranks of clerks, ch 
waiters, stenographers, etc., to say 
about the army of young men turne 
our colleges to fill the professional 
Whether the holders of the “white 
jobs are becoming too numerous o 
beside the real question. The real 
is now to provide the needed fa 
without sacrifice on the part of eith 
farmer or his helper. It has been sugg 
that the time is not far distant when 
be necessary for farmers to make 


opportunity for the host of young m 
ing turned out by our agricultural co 
A trained scientific farm worker wi 
older land owner as a partner will do 
to solve both our labor shortage si 
and our tennant problem.—F. E. M 


t 


{ POINTERS 


7 —By— 
Marjorie E. Six 


ght out in the last issue, im- 
r feeding is the dominant 
f malnutrition. Improper feed- 
back of most of the rejections 
cal unfitness during the war; 
ing to be the cause of less low- 
tality and consequently less effi- 
ciency among 
the men _ and 
women of to- 
morrow unless 
we do _ some- 
thing to correct 
the universal 
errors in child 
feeding. 

We in the 
United « States 
are now con- 
suming a diet 
never _ before 
Soe a 
ete E any people o 
— the earth over 
ded period before. ‘The satis- 
type of diet used by the early 
is not the diet of our people 
‘The Indians, who were formerly 
s race, have deteriorated to a 
type. From the simple coarse 
at they used to thrive on, they 
uired our habits of eating, and, 
t of a diet consisting largely 
milled cereal products, syrups 
ed foods, they are dying off 
berculosis and other causes. 
th have become soft and badly 
and they suffer much from 
and other troubles which 
om infected teeth. On the other 
e Indians who have become suc- 
tmers and are still getting a, 
t have not suffered so much 
lt of their contact with civili- 
<cept in so far as they have suf- 
om alcohol and social diseases. 
same way, we white people 
e great changes in our diet, 
ay consists chiefly of muscle 
that is, the lean meats, steaks, 
c.), where formerly the whole 

the animal was used even to 
dular organs and blood; white 
stead of whole grain cereals; 
as the only vegetable, instead 
enting them with green, leafy 
and others; and store sugars 
the natural sugars from 


immigrants, who previously 
good, hard teeth, come to our: 
d become “Americanized” to 
nt of acquiring our habits of 
refined foods, they soon show 
decayed teeth. Aren’t these facts 
ake us realize the import- 
proving our diet? 
- Body Is Motor 
would stop to think of our 
othing more ‘nor less than 
mobiles,- needing high-test 
/make them go, oil to keep 
ies in running order, and new 
w and then to replace worn-out 
roblem of selecting proper 
d be simpler. 
consider some of the foods 
the temperature of our 
to normal, make us go (put 
r motors, so to speak), and 
things are accomplished, are 
our bodies as fat until drawn 
cess activity. First there are - 
y foods such as rice, pota- 
e flour, corn starch, tapioca, 
etc. How necessary these 
ire and also how absolutely 
is that we cook them thor- 
rch in its raw state is hard 


astries, etc. Such sugar, re- 
is, is less desirable than the 
“when taken at the be- 


a : 
an. 
os 


S; it irritates the lining — 


WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


ginning of a meal or between meals, 
and dulls the appetite. The fat formed 
from the use of sugar over and above 
that needed for the activities of the mo- 
ment is not as solid as that made from 
other energy foods. If we would use 
fruits, milk, whole grain cereals, and 
sweet vegetables as our sources of 
sugar, one phase of our problem of re- 
ducing malnutrition would be solved. 
To forget fats would be to omit very 
efficient fuel foods, and we want to use 
them in some form or other, whether 
animal or vegetable, every day. The 
fats are equally valuable, so far as the 
fuel they furnish is concerned, but cer- 
tain other factors enter into the choos- 
ing of fats, especially for children, as 


will be discussed later. 

Wouldnt you like to have our free Kitchen 
Card which lists foods according to their uses 
in the body? We will mail it to you upon 
request. st 
want to call your attention to the contest 
which is being launched in the Junior Depart- 
ment this issue. 


FIVE KINDS OF BREAD MADE 
FROM ONE BATCH OF DOUGH 


From one batch of bread dough, 
properly prepared, the housewife can 
diversify her day’s menu, and with very 
slight difference in treatment, quickly 
make biscuits, coffee cake, cinnamon 
rolls, clover leaf biscuits, or Parker 
House rolls. 


Recipe for Dough : 

2% lbs. (5 cups) well sifted flour (winter 
patent). 

1 cake compressed yeast. 

2 level teaspoons sugar. 

1% cups water. 

1% level teaspoons shortening. : 

Method—Measure luke warm water and put 
into mixing bowl. Add crumbled yeast cake, 
sugar, salt and mix. Add half the amount of 
the sifted flour. Mix with a spoon and add 
the shortening; mix well. Add the remainder 
of flour and mix thoroughly, keeping sides of 
howl clean. Sprinkle hoard lightly witkp flour. 
Turn dough on board and let stand several 
minutes. Slichtly grease mixing bowl. Knead 
quickly and Jightly until dough is smooth and 
elastic. Turn dough over in greased bowl 
until outside is covered with thin coating of 
shortening, Place covered howl where dough 
will be at a uniformly warm temperature (80- 
82 degrees). Allow dough to double in bulk 
or until blisters or gas sacs appear on top of 
dough. Fold over from four sides to center 
and punch. Turn over. Cover with towel. 
Let dough stand about 45 minutes. Punch as 
before. Tet dough rise 15 minutes. ‘Turn out 
on lightly floured board. 


Dinner Biscuit 
Form dough into halls. Place close together 
in greased pan and let stand until light, about 
25 minutes. Bake for 25 minutes in moder- 
ately hot oven (400 degrees F.) 


Cinnamon Rolls 

Roll dough out ten inches wide, one-fourth 
inch thick. Spread with butter, brown sugar, 
cinnamon and raisins. Roll dough as for jelly 
roll. cuf_in pieces one and one-half inches 
thick. Place cut surfaces down, in pans, 
the’ bottoms of which have been covered one- 
fourth inch deep with brown sugar and small 
pieces of butter. 

Allow to rise until tight, and bake for 25 
minutes in moderate oven (375 degrees F.) 
When taken out of the oven turn upside down 
on waxed paper and allow to stand for one 
minute before removing from pan. 


Coffee Cake 

Weigh twelve ounces of the dough which is 
about one-fourth of the entire recipe. Place 
in round greased cake tin. Lightly grease top 
of dough. Wet stand until light, about 30 
minutes. Before placing in the oven, cover 
with raisins and spread with one teaspoon 
hutter creamed with three tablespoons sugar. 
Bake 35 minutes in moderate over (375 de- 
grees 


Parker House Rolls 

Form dough into long rolls; cut as you 
would a jelly roll, making each piece about a 
half inch thick. Form each piece into ball 
and butter the top of each generously. Allow 
to stand 10 minutes. Roll out or flatten out 
with hand. With round handle of a wooden 
spoon make a deep crease in center of the 
dough and fold over. Place in greased pan 
and allow to rise until light or about 25 min- 
utes. Rake minutes in moderately hot 
oven (400 degrees F.) 


Clover Leaf Biscuits 

Form the dough into small balls. Grease 
muffin tins. Place three balls of the dough in 
each muffin tin. Grease lightly tops of rolls 
and allow to rise until light. Bake 25 minutes 
in moderately hot oven (400 degrees F.)— 
From_ Domestic Science Department, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Needed Here Too 


On a farm in south Georgia is posted 
this sign: “Trespassers will be perse- 
kuted to the full extent of 2 mean 
mongrall dorgs which aint never been 
ovarly soshibil with strangers & 1 
dubbel barelt shotgun which  ain’t 
loaded with sno sofy pillers. Dam, if 
I ain’t tired of this hel raisin’ on my 
proputy.” 


Daettiona Cow Paid Farmer 
500 Pct. Cash Dividends 


IVE years ago T. F. Patterson, of 
Grove City, Pa., purchased a pure- 
bred Guernsey cow for $206. Since the 
date of purchase this cow has dropped 
six calves, two bulls and four heifers. 
The first calf, a heifer, was.sold at 
two years of age for $250, the second 
calf, a bull, sold for $60, the third calf, 
a heifer, sold at two vears of age for 
$200, the fourth calf; a bull, sold at 
$65, the fifth calf, a heifer, sold at $60, 
and the sixth calf is now in the herd 
and valued at a high price. 


In other words, Mr. Patterson paid 
$206 for the cow and has sold five 
calves from her for $635 and has the 
original cow and a heifer calf remain- 
ing in the herd. The cow would likely 
bring as much as he paid for her and 
thecalf would easily bring $150. In fact, 
Mr. Patterson said he would not take 
less than $500 for the calf since he 
wishes to keep it as a foundation ani- 
mal to replace the original cow. 


For two years a record was kept of 
the receipts for milk from this pure- 
bred cow, which shows the value of the 
product during this period to be $300 
and Mr. Patterson estimates that he 
has old at least $450 worth of milk 
from this one cow since he purchased 
her. The $206 investment made in 
1918, has, therefore, returned $1085 in 
actual cash, and this does not include 


S-E-C-U-R-I-T-Y 


lies not in large dividends nor in 
wonderful promises, but in the 
experience gained by years of 
efforts. 


Thirty-four Years. 


steady increase in the confidence 
of depositors as well as in the 
increase of resources. 


Five Per Cent Interest 


The Trumbull Savings & Loan 
Company 


Warren, O. Girard, O. 


Five 


the aight the beautiful heifer calf 
remaining. 


Vandergrift Milk Dealers 


Come in D.C. S. Co. Pool 


JOHN LOEFFERT, Jr., in charge of 

the Pool Department, was called to 
Vandergrift, Pa. by officers of the 
Salina Local to sign up the milk deal- 
ers in their territory. E. H. Kaste has 
his signed contract on file at the office 
now and the McLaren Sanitary Dairy 
is also on the list of cooperating deal- 
ers. 

A canvass of farmers in that terri- 
tory was made by Loeffert, in company 
with A. M. Bell and Sam Hamilton, 
officers of the Salina Local, with the 
result being that nine more producers 
joined the D. C. S. Co. and a number 
of others indicated their willingness to 
come in. 


A meeting will be called at North 
Washington in the near future at 
which time another complete Local 
will be organized. 

Loeffert explained that there is a 
grand rush for omre dairy cows in this 
territory now.and that indications are 
that the industry is making.a substan- 
tial and permanent development. 


Distributor Prest-O-Lite Everything 
Storage Battery Electrical 
Batteries Repaired, Recharged, 
Rebuilt—Any Make 


E. C. Stewart 


The Electric Shop 
Barnesville, Dhio 
Expert Battery Man at Shop 
168 Main St. Phone 322 


Smith Lumber Co. 


Main Office and Yard No. 1, 


Barnesville, O. 


Yard No. 2, Belmont, O. 


Everything for Building 


See Our Trucks Everywhere 


Best Service Fair Prices 
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@ 
WHILE IN FARRELL, VISIT 
FARRELL FURNITURE & SUPPLY CO. 
726-728 Broadway 
“COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS” 
Furniture, Rugs, Wall Paper, Phonographs, Dishes, House Furnishings 
—Farm Safes— 
6 e@ 
Youngstown & Suburban Railway Company 
PASSENGER—FREIGHT—ELEOTRIC PACKAGE 
—REAGHES— 
North Lima, Columbiana, Leetonia 
—CONNE€6TIONS FOR— 
Salem, Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East Liverpool 
Oov ee +H ~ e 


GOOD PAINT 


OGD PAINT) 


Most folks know, these days, the value of using 
good paint. We’re proud that our Thrift Paint 
has proved its good value. There is none better 
and none cheaper than Thrift Paint, quality con- 
_Sidered. It’s guaranteed. 


THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS CO. 


131 N. Park Avenue 


WARREN, OHIO 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS & PAINT CO. 


246 E. Fed St. 315 W. Fed St. 


a YOUNGSTOWN 
» 


Sad 
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Froth From Milk 
Pails 


—By— 
C. S. Detwiller 


A® announced in a previous issue of 

the Price Reporter, the Dairy Coun- 
cil cooperating with the Farm Bureau 
held five meetings in Ashtabula county, 
Ohio, in the following communities: 
Lenox, Williamsfield, Richmond, . Con- 
neaut and Pierpont. One important 
question dis- 
cussed at these 
meetings was 
the arranging 
of plans for 
the examina- 
tion of tuber- 
culosis in the 
county. Every 
producer should 
sign the peti- 


ly in order not 
to delay work 
any further. In 
Pennsylvania a 
ruling has  al- 
ready been 
made that all raw milk sold to consum- 
ers must be from tuberculin tested 
cattle. Beginning November 12, fifty- 
two state veterinarians started to test 
cattle in Crawford county. They pre- 
viously tested in Mercer county. It is 
to the interest of every producer to 
know that his herd is free from tuber- 
culosis. Part of the meetings were de- 


C. S. Detwiller 


voted to discussions of a better quality 


of milk, activities of the Dairy Council 
in the country and general activities in 
the city. 


The interest of the dairymen is not 
only shown by attending meetings, but 
many letters are received by the Dairy 
Council office inquiring to better meth- 
ods of producing milk. The following 
is a letter received from one of the 
producers: 

Dear Sirs:— 

I will be pleased to receive advice and in- 
formation. in caring for milk, . 

I believe our November milk will show a 
marked improvement, and will do all I can 
to make and keep it first class. 

Yours very truly, 


If the producers would stop a mo- 
ment and look beyond the receiving 
station to the city, where thousands of 
people and especially the babies, depend 
on him to produce good milk, he would 
realize the importance of his service. 
As Mr. E. M. Bailey, former’ president 
of the International Milk Dealers Asso- 
ciation, stated in his address at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: “Our primary business is 
the finding of children weaned from the 
mother’s breast and grown-ups.” ‘The 
dairy farm in the producing territory of 
Pittsburgh is striving for better quality 
milk, with continued cooperation from 
the producers as well as from the deal- 
ears, the consumers will receive good 
quality of milk. 


Following is the rating of the-plants 
according to sediment test for the 


month of October. 
RIECK McJUNKIN PLANTS 


Nutwood 8. Mesopotamia 15. Dorset 
. Jefferson 9. Springboro 16, Austinburg 
Stanhope Simons 17. City 


Lockwood 11. Linesville Jamestown 
Westford 12. Rome 19. Cortland 
. Palmer 13. Rock Creek A Espyville 
. Farmdale 14. Windsor Footville 
HARMONY CREAMER 66. PLANTS 


1. N. Bristol Phalanx 
2. N. Bloomfield Neetce Falls 
7 pene Lake Wayland 


armington No tests. made 
HERMES. GROVES DAIRY ‘CO. PLANTS 
1. East oer 2. Andover °.. 3. City 


Do you know whether or’ not your 
cows pay their way? The cost of -keep- 
ing an average cow in Ohio, the past 
year, according to. Prof. Oscar Erf, was 
$224.. Twenty-one dollars of this 
amount was spent for feed, $56 for 
overhead and the balance for labor at 
the rate of 26 cents an hourg 

In order for-a cow to pay for itself, 
then it is necessary that she produce 
350 pounds of: butterfat in the twelve 
months period. ‘The average cow in 
Ohio did not produce this amount last 
year. Do you know if you are keeping 
your cows or if your cows are keep- 
ing you? @ 


tion immediate- 


A grade Holstein cow Girking to 


Jacoby & Son topped the list of all cows 
- in the Trumbull County Cowtest Ass'n 


during October, according to Guy Mil- 
ler, county akent, She gave 1,761 Ibs. 
milk and 67 Ibs. butterfat. E. H. Kroll 
had cows which finished second, third 
and fourth, all grade Holsteins; one 
gave 1,899 lbs. milk and 64.6 lbs. butter- 
fat, another 1,461 Ibs. milk and 61.4 lbs. 
fat and the third 1,152 lbs. milk and 57 
Ibs. butterfat. The fifth highest cow 
belonged to John Schein, who had a 
grade Jersey which gave 1,240 Ibs. milk 
and*8a.7- Wa ifat- 9 On G Joxtheimer 
had the cow finishing sixth and C. E. 
Mahan’s milk producers pulled in 
seventh and ninth, eighth place being 


landed by Elton Mackey and tenth by - 


Hubert and Geiser. 


During the month of September, 37 
herds were tested.in the Sharpsville- 


Orangeville Cow-Test Ass’n, a total of 


493 cows. ‘Two profitable cows were 
sold and two unprofitable sold.-Twenty- 
nine cows produced over 1,000 Ibs. milk, 
4 over 1,200 Ibs. milk, 16 produced over- 
40 Ibs. fat and 3 producing over 50 Ibs. 
fat. The highest average herd for the — 
month of September is the herd of 
Fred Diefenderfer, with an average of 
1,097 pounds of milk and 52.9 butterfat. 

The ten highest cows in the associa- 
tion are listed below: 


qe Brainard, G. J., 1005 lbs. milk, 58.2 
s. tat. 

Fred Diefenderfer, P.B.T., 1581 Ibs. milk, 
53.8 Ibs. fat. : 

Fred Diefenderfer, P.B.H., 1020 lbs. milk, 
52.0 lbs. fat. 

Fell and Brugler, G.G., 920 lbs. milk, 46 
Ibs. fat. 

. W. Morrison, P.B.J., 750 Ibs. milk, 46.5 
lbs. fat, 

Jewel and Janschlag, G.H., 888 Ibs. milk, 
46.2 lbs. fat. 

C. A. Onstott, G.H., 1118 Ibs. mitk, 45.8 
lbs. fat. 

H. S. Alexander, G.J., 700 Ibs, milk, 44.1 
Ibs. fat. 5 ; 

T. D. Brainard, G.J., 798 lbs. milk, 43.9 
Ibs. fat. 

T. E. Moffitt, G.G., 1005 Ibs. milk and 
43.2 lbs. fat. 

Average of ten highest cows: 979 lbs. milk, 
4.92 per cent fat and 48,2 lbs. butterfat. 


Other Greaimatons Pattern 
After D. C. S. Co. 


PRACTICALLY all the leading Ohio 
milk markets were represented by 
both dealers and producers at a joint 
meeting held in Columbus—a continua- 
tion of the’ producer-distributor con- 
ferences started several weeks ago. 

R. N. Harter, a dealer from Akron 
was chairman and the program con- 
sisted of expressions from the pro- 
ducers in the various markets and the 
conference adjourned with a general 
understanding between the two frac- 
tions. 

President Brenneman, E. R. Quack- 
enbush and E. M. Bailey, represented 
the Pittsburgh market at this confer- 
ence. 

- A resolution urging all other markets 
to adopt an educational plan patterned 
after the D. C. S. Co. idea, in support- 
ing the Dairy Council here, was unani- 
mously adopted. Columbus dairy farm- 
ers took immediate action and appoint- 
ed a committee to study the Pittsburgh 
plan. 

It is also pleasing to report the grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of the D. oS 
Co. plan of selling milk. In the Co- 
lumbus and Akron. territories, all diffi- 
culties have been ironed out since the 
producers’ organizations in those places 
adopted the Pittsburgh idea. 


~ 


The greatest iassemlage of Jersey 
production champions in the world was 
on exhibition at the National Dairy 
Show and World’s Dairy Congres at 


Syracuse this year. The average © \iry’ 


cow in the United States produces an- 
nually 160 pounds butter-fat, yet here 
in a group of eleven Jerseys were nine 
cows with an annual average of 1012 
pounds butter-fat. The yearly produc- 
tion of ten of these eleven Jerseys, 
brought together from all parts of the 


country, is equivalent to that of sixty- 


five ordinary cows. Never before in 
the history of the dairy industry, 
either here or in Europe, has such a 


herd been assembled, and it will 
probably be many years before its 


equal is brought together again. Two 


of these cows were from Ohio, and « one 


from Pennsylvania. 


Pu ina Distributor” 


y “We can make you more money” 


Sewickley, Pa. | 


Lower Your ‘Cont ° 
bs _WHEELING, 
We Deliver 


CARNATION KING SYLVIA—$106, 000 SI 
‘ Calves For Sale _ ag 
: G. A. BELKNAP, Conneautville,, Pa. 
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lies 


_good price for your Be while the pric 
estate has been high. 
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‘THE HIGH PRICE OF CONTENTME 


Nothing costs more in this world than contentment 
have to pay for it in the most precious coin. We have to 
self-denial, self-discipline, will power and system. A 

COUNT is the greatest help toward Rene the price e 
‘easy to pay. 


WHEELING, ° W, VA 
Largest. Bank in State 


HOME FOR SAVIN GS 
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played host to these 
ho were named county 
me of the 14 projects 
is season under the guid- 
¢ nm specialists, county 
adersy ~ = 
gs formed the basis of the 
rogram, according to state 
ers: first, instruction, chiefly 
monstration rather than by 
n the club projects; second, 
and entertainment; third, a 
to see the University’s and the 
ats of interest. . 
and a good share of the day ses- 
given to entertainment and recrea- 
rogram included time for games, 
ings, general talks by prominent 
d sightseeing tours of the uni- 
npus and the city. : ; 
wing boys and girls, winners in 
uunty, attended the club week: 
, Louise Beachler, Thelma Brobst, 
t and Paul Landis. 


A FAIRY STORY | 
YDER how many of you like to read 
t fai: I think even big boys and 
e to hear about them once in a 
‘so I am going to tell you a story 


new kind—some, perhaps, you hav 
ed. about. “These fairies are Foo 


tle fairy is Patrick Protein, a 
fairy wearing a football suit. When 
him I said, “That is a pretty big 
little fellow,” and he replied, ‘I 
1 - I do something very ,im- 
or boys and girls.” I aksed, ‘‘What 
at?’ He said he gave them muscle and 
‘them big and strong. And then when I 
him where he lived so that boys and 
wuld get that muscle, he said he had a 
ieee in meat and—but I will tell 
the other home after while. 
‘Patrick had with him a golden-haired 
ry, dressed in a beautiful golden 
dress, whose name was Fanny Fat. I 
What do you do for boys and girls? 
put flesh on their bones, making 
and chubby, and made them warm 
1en I asked her where she live 


he 

cut the fat off their meat and 

dge of the plate? Let’s not do that 

re because this little fairy lives in fat 

ps us warm and gives us energy. You 

what good a stove would do if it did 
any heat in it! 


little fairy dressed in a lovely green 
fe up and told me her name was 
. She said she gave boys and 
ng bones so they could stand up 
pearly white teeth, so hard that 
ecay easily, pretty shiny hair, 
eyes. She has several houses— 


lies; you know we could not 
iron and eat it); and in let- 
spinach and other leafy 


sweet little thing, was Sally Sugar. 
r than the other fairies and 
rhite. She said she gave them 
y could run and play. She told 


rene a ° e 
Situation Will Be 
d Out at Dec. 8 
Meeting 
farketing situation in the 
, W. Va., territory will be 
r once and for all at a big 
g which has been called for 
8, at 10:30, in the Assembly 
f the Market Auditorium at. 
dvises J. B. Atkinson, vice 
the 19) oF SS Co. 
al attendance from both the 


a new plan for the selling of 
January 1, 1924, will be 
y started and promulgated. 

_ Waid and Vandevort will be 
in addition to D. C. S. 
11 producers in that ter- 


eed to plan to attend this 


ory Council meeting at 


~ me 


eeting Notice 
tings of the Springboro 
e held at 2:00 p. m. on the 

of each month, in the 
Rorinsbars, until further 
2 re 
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_ other home is. 


comes the day follow- . 
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me she had several homes, a very good one in 
“fruits, another in cereals (like oatmeal) and 
whole grain breads (such as whole wheat and 
graham bread). And then she hung her head 
and seemed shy about telling me what an- 
What do you suppose she told 
me? <A candy house! 

Viola Vitamines was the last little fairy that 
came along with Patrick Protein. Her dress 
was rose colored, and oh, how rosy her cheeks 
were. She lives in fruits, vegetables and 
whole cereals and makes boys and girls grow 
and keeps them healthy and happy. 

And after I was thru talking with all these 
fairies, Patrick Protein said he didn’t live in 
the meat house for boys and girls; he only 
lives in the meat house for mothers and fa- 
thers. And I said, “But where do you live 
for boys and girls?”? And he told me—where 
Be Pe suppose—yes—in milk, for boys and 
girls. 

And Fanny Fat said she didn’t: live in meat 
for boys and girls except once in a while, but 
she lives in milk too. Can you guess what 
part of the milk she lives in? Yes, the top— 
the cream. And she also lives in butter,’ for 
butter is made from cream. And after I had 
put these two fairies in a milk house they told 
me to put the meat house away, for boys 
and girls don’t need meat every day—just 
once or twice a week. Mothers and fathers 
can eat meat every day, but not boys and 
girls, because it is too hard for them to digest. 

Minnie Minerals told me she also lived in 
the milk house. But I said, “What will I do 
with your vegetable house?’ and she said, 
“Oh, don’t put the vegetable house away, for 
boys and girls must have vegetables every day.” 

Then Sally Sugar told mé she lived in the 
milk house, too, and I said, ‘Sally, you have 
several houses to look after; what shall I do 
with them?” ‘Don’t put the fruit, nor the 
cereal house away, because boys and girls 
need fruit and cereals every day, but put the 
candy house away because boys and girls don’t 
need candy every day. If they want sugar, 
tell them to get it in fruits and milk, and have 
candy just once in a while for dessert—never 
between meals, 

Viola Vitamines lives in the milk hotise too 
—in the cream, so when you take a drink of 
milk be sure to shake up the bottle and get 
whole milk. 

Did_ you ever watch a house being built? 
The first thing the men do is to build the 
foundation and the frame work. ‘Then the 
sides are put on over the frame work. The 
last thing to be done is to put the color on. 
Let me tell you how these fairies I have just 
told you, about help to build your body house. 


' Minnie Minerals builds the foundation and 


frame work. Wouldn’t we look funny without 
bones and teeth? Fanny Fat covers the frame 
work with fat, and keeps the body house 
warm. Patrick Protein gives us muscle and 
strength to play and work. -Sally Sugar gives 
us energy to make us “go,” and Viola Vita- 
mines is the painter. She puts roses in our 
cheeks. 

We need all the fairies every day and all 
these fairies live in the milk house. When you 
drink milk will you try to remember all about 
these little fairies? Tell mother about them, 
and about their homes in 


L milk, 
fruits, and whole cereals. 


vegetables, 


Do you want ‘to see pictures of these 
fairies? Write to us for the booklet “‘Lacties.”’ 
Be sure to read this story carefully as there 
will be a contest next issue based on what you 
learn this time. 


Have you written for an entry blank for 
the health contest? A gold pencil, with name 
engraved, a silver pencil, with name engraved, 
a leather notebook with name engraved and 
seven one dollar bank deposits will be awarded 
to the ten boys and girls who improve the most 
in health before May 12. All you have to do 
is play the “Game of Health.” Read our 
health stories, write for our attractive booklets, 
étc., and get your brothers and sisters to enter 
the contest, too. Send for an entry blank 
today for all blanks must be filled out and re- 
turned to us by December 12. 


Our Error 


=) 


In reporting the joint D. C. S. Co. 
picnic at Rundletown, last September, 
we failed to mention that ice cream was 
furnished by the Rieck-McJunkin Dairy 
Company and the Conneautville Dairy 
Products Co. Ice cream cones were 
donated by the Springboro Milling Co., 
lemonade by L. O. Glessman and milk 
by Thomas L. Nicolls. 


Ohio Judges Win High 


Honors 


AT the Dairy Products Judging Con- 
test held at the National Dairy 
Show, October 12, 1923; the team rep- 
resenting the Ohio State University won 
first honors judging milk, thereby win- 
ning the J. B. Ford Trophy Cup. This 
is the third year the Ohio team has won 
this cup, which now becomes the per- 
manent property of the University. 
The Ohio team also won the cup 
donated by The National Milk Produc- 
ers’ Federation for having the highest 
individual in milk. The gold medal 
given by the International Milk Deal- 
ers’ Association was won by J. C. Skid- 
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‘more, who ranked highest in judging 


. 


McClarren, and Scott E. Paisley, alter- 
nate. Skidmore’s home is near Green- 
ville, Ohio. He is a senior, specializing 
in dairy production, and expects to re- 
turn to the home farm. George Lewis : 
is also a senior and is specializing in 
dairy manufacturing. He expects to 
take up that line of work. Lewis’ home 
is in Columbus, Ohio. Howard Mc- 
Clarren is a sophomore and expects to 
specialize in dairy work. His plans now 
are to return to his farm at Delta, O. 


The Ohio team was coached by Pro- 
fessor Stoltz, Kochheiser and Drain. 


milk, - 

The Ohio team also won first in 
judging cheese. This is the fiffh con- 
secutive year the Ohio team has been 
first in judging cheese. The-cup which 
was given the Ohio team on judging 
cheese was donated by Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. 


The Ohio team was second in judg- 
ing butter, and had second and third 
high individuals in judging all products. 
'_ The Ohio team was composed of John 
C. Skidmore, George Lewis, Howard 


The Warren 


Savings & Loan Association 


14 South Park Avenue 


Open An Account By Mail 


Interest on Deposits ” 5 % 


‘“‘THE HOME OF THRIFT’’ 
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FRIENDO! FUNDS! FUN! 


* 


These are three essential things 


to have in life. 


The first and last stay with you 
longer when the second is secured by 


hard work and saving. 


Dollar oavings & Trust Co. 
FINS Nallonal Bank 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Combined Resources Over Forty Millions 
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AS Betis ay blab Say 1 SS SSE CoRR G y SALTON ‘ 
Eight _ ‘ | PORTER 
Month 1904 1905 1906 : 3 L915 } 1917 pied * 1921 
TaMWAEy os igs Rance BOO" 4On. LAO CLV A160. ROB ad 758° Y) 1.85 1.85 2.224 3. 2.90 
RBWEUATY piss tars cpsascciacevsetionectuaucecrashed 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.55 yoke 65 : i 75. : 2.70 
Maire Peihesasstesaccssasddshavinaspweriarsseuscaies 1.20 1.30 1.30 1.75 1.35 1.45 wes 55) : A . 5 3. 2,35. 
April 90 1.10 LS LBS: 1.20 1.15 1.25 1. 45° z : a é s 2.25 
May 85 385 -90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 : .35 fi : Figdie -684 é 2.15 
June 80 80 80 -90 -85 -95 1.10 ; A 3 ; : : A ‘ nae, 
July -85 -85 -90 1.00 -85 1.00 1.20 ; { 235 4 5 : 5 Baas 3 ee 
August ... ey oD .85 -90 g be i) 1,00 1.10 1.20 5 385. : 5 S, a 2.8 aces 
Bepiewhor iyi. c.tsss-cessesescrsaranecsduscnses -90 -90 1.10 1.20 1.10 1:20 1.45 45. : i a < : YS, 2.0 
OOS Rertcserivesaivassevssessescens-paicesas ase 1.05 1.05 1.15 1.75 1.30 1.40 1.55 : -80 : : 2:85. 5 Bt 2201.0; 
OMG DOR ci cetvicnsccetqacccessecteioncssccs LS 1.15 1.25 1.75 1.40 1.60 1.65 1.6 85. -80. . s ~ 3. - oun 
December ............. tpdewamanetabacs canes 1.25 1.40 1.40 1.75 1:50 1.60 1.95 Bu : x - : ; zi 2.40 
SAREE Ore caerctenniauns ccsocesareuccteneeienees -96 1.06 1.14 1.24 1.29 1.30 1.43 : meee en 63 i wi 5 5. 2.24 
Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January, 1918. ‘ j 
After that time for 3,5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. . : ; : 
a 


The following prices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments to 


producers for milk deliveries during the month of October, 1923: 


NO MORE DIRT IN MILK! 


Jan : ats : : : : ao Ae iy 
i ee ee : Dist,.20 iste gee Dista4 pi 5 Dist. 6 Dist. 7 Re Ne start using our Ty URITY 
Test Plant City F.0.B. F.0.B. F.O.B. FO, B.r: #0. Bie) the. Dr. Clark is ne only strainer made which will % 
100 Ibs Gallon 100 ibs 100 Ibs 100 Tbs 100 Ibs 100 Ibs 100 Ibs stable floors. It will remove every last bit of sediment 
2. Pe $.29 $2.99 $3 2 $3 15 $2 55 $2 99 $3 50 aa gE cas strainer will. We guarantee it—now 
Go Ds. i DIL) e i i 
3.4 2.70 29%, . 3.04 3.37 3.20 2.60 3.04 3.55 ees han ONE: CENT=a. aay tor HI. 
3.5 2.75 30 3.09 3.42 3.25 265 309 3.60 vi St, Okee anaket iB 
an 1ZES. Ww 
re ee ee ee ee ee oe 
30 Sess Oe a PURITY STAMPING CO. eS Mest 
: : ‘ Rs ‘ 3 3 “ ”? Coarse wire sc 
44 J See Bao See Se Gos a Dept. D., 243 Champion St. ete 
42 310" 3314 Ad BPE B60. he 300, at. 1 OS Battle Creek, Mich. De Nee 
43. 3.15 34 3.49 3.82 3.65 3.05 3.49 4.00 
4.4 3.20 34, 3.54 3.87 3.70 3.10 3.54 4.05 
45 3.25 35 3.59 3.92 3.75 3.15 3.59 4.10 
4.6 3.30 3515 73.04 3.97 3.80 3.20 3.64 4.15 
4.7 3.35 36 3.69 4.02 3.85 3.25 3.69 4.20 
48 3.40 3614 3.74 4.07. °3,90 3.30 3.74 4.25 
49 3.45 37 3.79 4.12 3.95 3.35 3.79 4.30 
5 3.50 81g PORE 417 4.00 3.40 3.84 4.35 
51 3.55 38 3.89 422 4.05 3.45 3.89 4,40 
Eye 3.60 38% 3.94 4.27 410. 3.50 3.94 4.45 
5.3 3.65 39 3.99 4.32 415 3.55 3.99 4.50 
5.4 3.70 39% 4.04 4.37 4.20 3.60 4.04 4.55 
5.5 3.75 40 4.09 4.42 4.25 3.65 4.09 4.60 


*Producers at Country Plants under Youngstown, Pittsburgh, or Wheeling 
Board of Health inspection are paid at a rate of 10c per cwt. above the prices 
quoted below. 


District No. 1—Pittsburgh and suburban markets. 

District No. 2—Includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles and Girard. 
District No. 3—Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport, Martins Ferry. 
District No. 4—Ashtabula. 


District No. 5—Manufacturing Plants at Minerva, Saegertown, Orangeville 
and Emlenton. (Noté)—Plants under Pittsburgh, Wheeling or Youngstown City 
inspection receive a differential of 10c above price quoted. : 

District No. 6—Sharon, Farrel and Sharpsburg. 


District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 


members and their fr. 
themselves into cars and 
East Orwell. 

The first stop was at the | 
pany farm, East — Clari 


same territory. The thi: 
Daisy Hill Farm, 7 

Dealers listed below are operating under pooling contracts and their accounts 
as of this date are considered in good standing by the Pool Aécounting Depart- 
ment. This list is subject to change and parties interested are requested to de- 
stroy any lists issued prior to this date. 

District No. I 
Albion Milk Co. 


stop was made 
Painesville, Lake cou 


Extensive work in t 
ty Agent. Forty thous: 
Crawford county, Pe 
on November 12 a 


Ohio Pure Milk Co. 
C. C. Pershing. 
W. R. Ruhlman & Son. 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy eo. Hall R. Magee. received from C. D. 
Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. Trumbull Creamery Co. Av egeeene a tho 
Harmony Creamery Co. JW. “Drab! cattle are expected to be 


fifty veterinary docto 


* Highland Dairy operating in all sections « 


Allegheny Dairy Co. 4 
Crescent Dairy Co. 


Wm, Colteryahn. 
Charles Giger. 
Shadyside Milk Co. 
Hazel-Glenn Milk Co. 
J. L. Concelman. 
East End Dairy Co. 
Clifford ee 

Edw. Kircher. 

J. A. Hubach. 

A. H. Rapp. 

Richland Dairy. 
Rudolph Kordich. 
Milan Billich. 

Frank Bayer. 

Chas. Nauman. 

R. Penisch 

Economy Creamery Co, 

H. A. Brown. 

Lewis & Fox. 
Maple Grove Dairy 
Gale Black, : 
V. H. Schultz. 
Mattmiller Dairy. 

» A. M. Bishoff Dairy. fe 
John P. Tomkiewicz. 
»Peerless Milk Co. 
McLaren Sanitary Dairy Co. 
i. H. Kaste. 


District No. II 


Isaly Dairy. Co. 
Youngstown Sanitary Milk Co. 
Henry oe 


—_ 


Mealy & Marso. S 


District No. III 


Valley Forge Dairy. 
United Dairy Co. 
Ohio Valley Dairy 
Cloverdale Dairy Co. 


District No. IV 
HH. E. Wahl. 
M. V. Koykka- 
L, R. Strop. 
Harbor Creamery. 
Chas. 
Finn Cooperative Milk Co. 


District No. V 


J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. 
ville plant)~ 

Mohawk Condensed Milk Co. 

Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 

Reinhold Ice Cream Co. 


United Dairy Co. (Barnesville Plant). 


District No. Vi 


J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. 
Plant). 
Reeher Bros. Dairy. 


District No. VII 


Boas bs City Ice & Ice Products 
oO, ™ 


J. Reynolds. ¢ 


(Orange- 


(Sharon 


HERE are good reasons why 
more Unadilla Silos are sold 
each year than any others. 
| They cure and keep silage bet- 
ter. They keep upright, air-tight 
and repel frost. They are easiest 
and safest to use. Unadillas are 
known by their famous safety 
door front ladder. 

This is the time to arrange for 
your Unadilla. Early orders now, 
while our factory is not rushed, 
earn the biggest saving we ever 
offered. 

Write today for the big Una- 
dilla catalog, early order discounts 
and agency offer for open terri- 
tory, a> 


Unadilla Silo Company 
Box G Unadilla, N. Y 


and 
county, 


Holstein breeders 


living in Ashtabula had 


enhtusiasts 


a 


grand rally and tour of the Black and 


Jhite cattle farms in Geauga, 
hoga and Lake counties on Nov. 3. 


Cuya- 


Under the guidance of H. H. Clay- 
pool, Jefferson, county club leader, 28 
breeders of Holsteins, eight calf club 


~ Mercer Couey PEOD ie 
drive. - 
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’ secured to place the 


‘three representatives | 


burg, January 22 to 


‘tary of pea 


This is along the a 
[ele 


The 1924 meeting 
Board will be in Warre 
advice received from 


the convention in Daytor 
Fifteen men were pres 

inng Trumbull Fair 
Independent Kinsman 


date for entering b 
will be January 1. 
Drevenstedt and J 
prominent poultry 
lists and entry blanks 
from John M. McKe 
or from th 


Munroe, - 
Baltes: State. 
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“Bel D. C. S. Co. Locals 


rem nbe er Meeting of Advisory Council at Youngstown Was Most Gacceeefal of All—Many Matters of Importance 


a 
J 


OXIMATELY 200 men, rep- 
ng practically all the D. C. 
Locals attended, what is 
1any, as the best Advisory 
eting, held, at eestor 


ock certificates of 202, in- 
total stockholders to 11,- 
he D. C. S. Co. the third 
cooperative in the United 
of the most outstanding. 
secretary-treasurer report 
elsewhere. 

sm Predominates 


“meeting was a more 
feeling of satisfaction for the 

optimistic hopes for the 
the Dairy Council work 
d plan for the Ohio Co- 


S aed. for three wecks pre- 
this meeting, clambered out in 
tte d the meeting. In his 
ess, he Boviewed the work 


2 are justified in compli- 
ves on our milk selling 
»” explained Mr. Brenne- 
lan is how commencing to 
rorth, for while other mar- 
ced to cut the price of milk 
lucer during the months of 
and December, we held our 
protected our markets. The 
Bcaler now sees wherein 


, we are: some P aeele be 
ie a potential possi- 
embers in this terri- 
mplete our organiza- 
og control of 


till some dealers that 
lan of marketing is putting 
ocks. Still these same 
i efuse to cooperate with 
ee jribe our members by 
cag bos than if they 


members and buyers 
t still there are out- 
ng in an trying to tear 
ets. We must - protect 


directors is not op_ 
male to outside terri- 


= in o it territory that 
all in that territory 
justified to selling 


s ‘report showed an in-'- 


t egeperating. 


a 


& 


densories are being penalized too much. 
We must do something to alleviate 
matters here. The next 60 days will be 
the critical period for us and we must 
rally our members and go careful. We 
have had little trouble with contract 
breakers since the September meeting 
and are planning to enforce the con- 
tracts to the full extent from now on.” 

Directors Bullard and Noble also 
commented on the present status of af- 
fairs. In the afternoon C; S. Detwiller 
of the sanitation division of the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council spoke 
briefly on the work of that organization. 
Stressing the rural demonstrations now 
‘being given and the value of the work 
in increasing the consumption of milk 
the Advisory Council members went 
home better satisfied that the Dairy, 
Council was paying the farmers huge 
dividends. It was shown that the in- 
creased consumption in milk on the 
Pittsburgh territory brought in an in- 
creased revenue of $37,000 while other 


markets suffered. He ended his part’ 


of the program with a motion picture 
showing the activities of the Dairy 
Council on the screen. 


Monthly. Magazine 
The writer was then called on for a 


few words in which time he explained 
some of the plans for the Price Re- 


porter and his suggestion to temporarily | 


turn the publication into a monthly 
magazine was favorably aceepted. So 
until the next Advisory Council meet- 
ing, at least, the Price Reporter will 
come out monthly. 


The next speaker brought up what is 
probably one of the most important 
matters ever considered by the D. C. 
S. Co., and it was referred back to the 
Locals urging them to take action im- 
-mediately on the matter. 


E. F. Waid of the dairy marketing 
division of the Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration explained the proposed plan for 
forming the Ohio. Cooperative Dairy 
Association; 


“This plan is an outgrowth of the 
feeling on the part of the majority of 
our Ohio Dairy Committee,” explained 
Mr. Waid. “This committee consists of 
of representative of each of the 12 
dairy marketing groups in the: state. 
We have been working on it since 
April of last year and now have it in a 
complete form. 

_ “The purposes of the plan are care- 
fully set out in the opening paragraph 
of the proposed plan (which is printed 
elsewhere) and by carefully reading it 
you will see that no thought has been 
made to interfere with the rights and 
privileges of each organization to con- 
duct their business as best they see fit. 
The main thought is to moré closely 
consolidate the groups in order that 
they may tackle in the strongest way 
our state-wide problems. It will prob- 


ably be some time in the future before 
there will be much manufactured pro- 
duct to be sold outside any of our dis- 
trict associations=which might, there- 
fore, pass through this state organiza_ 
tion. 


“One of the fundamental purposes of 
this plan is to more closely correlate 
the combined dairy sales groups of Ohio 
with the Farm Bureau in a manner sim- 
ilar to that in which our commodity as- 
sociations are. You _ will notice the 
president of this proposed group is 
made a member in full standing of the 
board of directors and executive’ com- 
mittee of the Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 


“So far as contemplated by the pres- 
ent plan, the only finances in sighf are 
whatever portion of the Farm Bureau 
budget that can be set aside for dairy 
marketing work. In the future, if it is 
found by the directors of this state or- 
ganization, that more services are need- 
ed than can be provided by the funds 
at hand, then the groups can make their 
own plan for financing it. 


Locals Will Decide 


“The plan provides in the future what . 


has been the policy during the last two 
and one-half years, that the man fur- 
nished by the Farm Bureau, whose ex- 
penses and salary are paid by the Farm 
Bureau, shall be given definite instruc- 
tion and supervision in the work by 
this new agency. This certainly does 
not look as if the Farm Bureau, as 
some have suggested, were trying to 
monopolize or dictate policies of the 
various district associations.” 


After considerable discussion follow- 
ing Mr. Waid’s talk, it was decided to 
urge the different Locals to act on this 
matter at once and to report back at 
the next meeting. We are printing the 
plan and urge every member to give it 
his close attention to express himself 
on the same at his next Local meeting. 

Purposes 


The purpose of the Ohio Dairy. Sales Asso- 
ciation shall be to cooperate with the Ohio 
Farm Buréau Federation (1) in further corre- 
lating and unifying the work now being done 
by the various Dairy Sales organizations, and 
in assisting these district organizations in the 
work they are now doing in their respective 
territories, (2) in helping to market such dairy 
products as must be sold outside their re- 
spective districts. (3) In helping to extend 
the market for Ohio’s dairy products through 
better standardizing, advertising and merchan- 
dising, of our products. (4) In securing and 
distributing information concerning. markets, 
prices, supply and demand for dairy products. 
(5) In helping to foster and promote Legisla- 
tion, both State and National, which will be of 
interest to the dairy industries- of the State. 
(6) In the organization of new territory when 
need appears. (7) In helping to provide for 
the following services—Legal, Transportation, 
Publicity, Auditing, Field Service, ete. (8) 
In general, to take part in all things which 
effect the interest of organized dairymen in 
Ohio. 

ication 

Incorporated under the Cooperative Market- 

ing Laws of Ohio. 


Discussed—Locals Urged to Act on New Plan and Report Back Immediately 


Membership 

Member ship in the Ohio Dairy Sales Asso- 
ciation shall be held by organizations, Any 
cooperative organization, either company or 
association, having dairy products for sale in 
either raw or manufactured state, may be- 
come a member of the Ohio Dairy Sales Asso- 
ciation by signing the membership contract 
and agreeing to be bound by the regulations 
and by laws of the Association. 

Officers 

One director elected by and from each com- 
pany or association, who shall present certifi- 
cate of such election signed by chief ogicer of 
his home association. 

THREE DIRECTORS, who shall be the sub- 
committee of dairying from the Board of 
Directors of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. 

AN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of five to 
be. elected from the full Board of Directors as 
provided above, at least three of which shall be 
representatives of the various District Sales 
Associations. 

PRESIDENT. (a) The President of the 
Ohio Dairy Sales Association shall be elected 
by and from the Board and shall by virtue 
of this ogice be chairman of the Board of 
Directors and of the Executive Committee of 
the Ohio Dairy Sales Association. (b) The 
President of the Ohio Dairy Sales Association 
shall be a member in ,full standing of the 
Board of Directors and Executive Committee 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. 

SECRETARY. The Director of Dairy Mar- 
keting of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation 
shall act as Secretary to the Board of Direc- 
tors and to the Executive Committee of the 
Ohio Dairy Sales Association, and shall per- 
form. such other duties as shall be prescribed 
by these two bodies. : 

TREASURER. The Treasurer of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation shall serve as Treas- 
urer for the Ohio Dairy Sales Association, 
rendering such statements to the Association 
as shall be requested by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The proposed plan follows: ‘ 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Waid’s 
talk, Prof. Lewis. W. Morley of Penn 
State College, made his maiden speech 
before our Advisory Counsellors. 

“There is just a little too much jeal- 
ousy between organizations and now is 
the time when cooperative organizations 
should keep both feet on the ground 
and THINK,” declared Prof. Morley. 

“The old adage, ‘Be not the first that 
new is tried, nor the last to lay the old 
aside,’ should be practiced now. We 
must go ahead and sell our organiza- 
tions and keep them sold. Our con- 
tracts must be iron clad and enforced 
when they are violated. 

“T have nothing but: praise to offer 
for the manner in which you have car- 
ried on your organization, One of the 
outstanding features of it, in my estim- 
ation, has been the Dairy Council end 
of it. There is no question in my mind 


but what this auxiliary of your or- 


ganization has been one of your best 
paying mediums. Quality products are 
necessary and the Dairy Council in its 
sediment testing is doing well to get_ 
ting the quality improved as a starter.” 


Then the meeting adjourned until 
March. 
John Fields Says: 
“Cooperative marketing and cows, 


sows and hens working together will 
ultimately put farming on a safe basis.” 


° 


it 
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Cow Test Association Roe is 


Cow testing associations in Pennsyl- 
vania had another banner. month 
in October according to the records of 
Prof. E. B. Fitts, in charge. 

Nineteen Associations for October 


Name of Association and Tester 
Canton—B. [ 
Center County No. 1— 
Clinton-Pleasant Mt. = Milton Stang 
Coventry—L. R. Shingle... 
Columbia County—John Smeltzer........ 

Cumberland County—A. A. Raudabaugh. 
Edinboro—Gustaf Nilson 
First Clarion County—R. R. Pet 
Garden Spot—A. L. Robb 
Goodville—L,. W. Martin. 
Grove City—T. F. Ritchey.. 
Juniata County—G. R. Kennedy 
Middle Bucks County—W. T. Wilkinson. 
Mercer No, 4—J. W.. Poster... a 
Somerset County—Glenn °Fails.... 
Sharpsville-Orangeville—H. S. 5 
T: sey-Berlin—R. M. Dwyer... 
Uwchland—W._ S._ Shingle... 
York Valley—C. H. R 


In the above 40 pound list, 102 cows 
gave more than 50 pounds fat. In the 
1000 pound list, 238 cows gave more 
than 1200 pounds milk. Three cows are 
reported on official test, three unprofit- 
able cows were sold during the month 
and 31 registered bulls purchased. The 
highést individual cow yield in milk was 
2523 pounds made by a registered Hol- 
stein cow owned by H. E. Robertson of 
the York Valley Association. 

Second place goes to C. J. Koller of 
the Middle Bucks County Association, 
owner of a registered Holstein with a 
yield of 2226 pounds milk. For butter- 
fat production first place is won by a 
yield of 82.7 pounds fat a pure bred 
Jersey owned by Wm. Floyd of the 
Uwchland Association, Chester county, 
and second place by a cow owned by C. 
J. Koller of the Middle Bucks county 
Association, producing 75.7 pounds fat. 
The highest ten-cow average of butter- 
fat was 57.6 pounds made in the Cum- 
berland County Association. Second 
honors weré won by ‘Torrey-Berlin 
Association, Wayne County with an 
average of 569 pounds, while third 
place was won by the Edinboro Asso- 
ciation, Erie county, with an average 
of 56.8 pounds butter fat. 

Trumbull Association 

The following table gives the names 
and records of the cows in the Trum- 
bull County Cow Testing Association 
which have produced more than 40 
pounds of butterfat and 1,000 pounds 
of milk during the period of 30 days 
ending Nov. 30th, “1923. 


Pounds 
Lbs. Milk Butterfat 
Bette-Partridge: 32 1524 73.1 


OS Se ees eT ra Re eee 


report 5016 cows tested, 530 cows giv- 
ing more than 40 pounds of fat and 875 
cows more than 1,000 pounds of milk as 
follows: ; 
Cows Producing 


40 tb ~—:1,000 tb 
Cows Tested Fat Milk 
- 388 772 72 
ae 238 11 27 
355 32 40 
329 37 5 
Be 110 aus eR 
285 44 97 
356 50 86 
209 15 
206 8 24 
344 34 97 
250 18 
230 16 58 
346 30 62 
100 4 3 
262 20 30 
392 19 33 
eat 242 53 55 
346 44 59 
AS te UAE Sd ES 278 15 47 
FB Mallikin= cee 1389 58.3 
Jacobya& Sonesaea.s2 L933 58.3 
Bei oH. Partridge: 1209 58:2 
I. Joxtheimer .... : 53.1 
John Governor .. 48 
B.2C. Mahan: 47.7 
I. Joxtheimer <.. 46.7 
John Governor .. 46.7 
BE. C. Mahan... 45.9 
C. F. Kemmerer 45.8 
ie-Joxtheimeraes 42.1 


Shatpecilles Orangeville 


Report of  Sharpsville-Orangeville 
Cow Testing Association for October. 

During the month of October 36 
herds were tested, a total of 496 cows. 
Two profitable cows were sold and two 
unprofitable. 21 cows produced over 
40 pounds fat, 4 cows produced over 50 
pounds. fat, 29 cows ‘producing over 
1,000 pounds milk and 8 over _ 1,200 
pounds milk. The highest average 
herd for the month was the herd of 
Fred Dufenderfer with 1093 of milk and 
43.4 butterfat. 

The ten highest producing butterfat 
for the month are as follows: 


Pounds 

Lbs. Milk Butterfat 

Fred Dufenderfer ..... 1432 57:3 
1 Brainard 22. 952 56.2 
Fred Dufenderfer ..... 1593 54.2 
I. H. Miller & Sons... 1116 50.2 
TBAUS OPED! ON rebates ca beta tess 778 49 
Pewbatesnecuere: 1275 48.5 
T. H. Miller & Sons... 1451 46.4 
Fred Dufenderfer ........ 985 46.3 
Basil Morrison  .... 46.1 


837 45.2 
Average of 10 highest cows: 1142 
pounds milk, 3.97% fat, 54.4 pounds 
butterfat. 


Contract Slackers, 


Read This 


ERE’S a true story. A certain fam- 

ily of milk producers south ~of 
Youngstown exert a controlling in- 
fluence in their. territory. These few, 
or this family, would never recognize 
the DC; SS: Co. and. naturally they 
have their coterie of followers. 

This family kept transferring its milk 
from one dealer to the other, always 
getting dissatisfied for some reason or 
other. ‘They finally lined up with the 
Crescent Dairy and when this organiza- 
tion went into the hands of the receiv- 


ers leaving all producers who were not 
members of the D. C. §S. Co., holding 
the sack for their back milk checks, the 
leader came to Mr. Noble, our director, 
who is the receiver and asked for the 
D. C.'S. Co. to come to his assistance. 

His air of arrogance toward our or- 
ganization was gone. He came in like 
a lamb and left even in a more docile 
state. His experience will probably cost 
him in the neighborhood of $500—now 


he is ey to come into the D. C. S. 


Co. fol 


We are refraining from mentioning 
this man’s name—but farmers in the 
Youngstown area will probably recog- 
nize who. he is—probably the ees 
milk producer in that ReLEstORy: 


“Bootleg Milk Dealers” Kill 
Warren Market 


eS dealers in the Warren territory 

are dissatisfied with the price 
agreement now in’ -vogue. They ex- 
pressed their sentiments at a mecting 
with the price committee and their big- 
gest objections: lie in the fact that there 
are too many “bootleg milk dealers” in 
the Warren market. 


Farmers in that territory who are re- 
tailing milk in Warren, Girard and 
Niles do not stop to consider just what 
they are getting out of it. Here is a 
specific instance. y 


There is a farmer who has been re_ 


tailing milk for 30 cents a gallon in one- | 
_half pint bottles. 


His ‘milk tested 4.7 
per cent butterfat, which fact he was 
not aware of. 

How much more is he getting for his 
milk than if he sold through a cooper- 


_ating dealer? 
He is getting less for his milk than 


he is entitled to by a long margin. He 
is getting less for his milk in the long 
run than’ the farmers selling to the 
dealers and he must go to the trouble 
of bottling, delivering and collecting. ‘ 

There might be some logic to such 
work but what it is, is beyond our con- 
ception. 


Every large city ‘on our Pacific coast 
has in it D: Buddhist temple. 


Faaeae (nam 
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Best Service 


Ge rt SE 2 : 
Distributor Prest-O-Lite Everything | gm 
Storage Battery Electrical 
Batteries Repaired, Recharged, 
‘Rebuilt—Any Make 


frat Stewart 


The Electric Shop 
Barnesville, Dhio 


mepere Battery Man at Shop | 
168 Main St. Phone 322. 


| Smith Lumber Co. 


‘Main Office and Yard No. 1, 


Barnesville, 0. 


teop erate ‘80 easy ace eee 
in Pokchige milking. Only $1 
Offer — rock-bottom price direct. 


30 Days ee 


No C.0.D.—no ph bit obligatio: ‘ 
your word goes! If not satisfactory, retu u 
expense after 60 milkipgs—if satisfacto! 


Easy Monthly Payment: 


pay for itself every day as goes along. 
ing machine offer ever made! 


mt FREE B 


FOR - 
An eduea’ 


Send for our free catalog. 
machines. Write today, while special offe 


Burton Page Co., 661 W. LakeSt.,Dept. 4729. 


Yard No. 2, Belmont, O. 
Everything for Building 
See Our Trucks Everywhere 


Fair Prices 
: 7 


|| Good Cows Fed Poa Fees | 
and No Records Kept... | 


That’s what knocks the spots out 0 
milk profits. Any dairy farm is ap 
tential money maker and will be ar 
actual money maker if run } systema 
ue : 


return. Then feed a simple, cee 
grain ration by mixing up the follo 
ing See 


Oil Meal 


- Some of this ration’ S adranee 2 


A great milk producer, | Easy to mix, — 
Safe to feed, Palatable, Inexpensive. — 


If there are any cows who don’t ps 
you a profit on this ration, sell the 
or give them away. 


Putyour farm ona systematic, paying 
basis. Get more milk for the same f 
cost. The DIAMOND mixture will d 
it. That’s why you'll find DIAMOND- 


IN EVERY LIVE DEALER'S STOCE 
4 AND : 

EVERY GOOD 

— DAIRY 

RATION 


eee 


Corn Products | 
Refining Co. | 


\ New York Chicago 
Also Mfrs. of —™ | 


Y 40% Protein 


- ‘ 


y 
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mated that 10,000 Grangers 
led the 57th annual convention 
tional Grange and the 50th 
mnclave of the ~ Pennsylvania 
nge in Pittsburgh Nov. 12-23. 
of 3,993 candidates were init- 
‘the seventh degree during 
nal convention, the largest 
in_since the inception of 


l-livered by Secretary of 
> Wallace, who read a letter 
from President: Coolidge, 
Arthur J. Capper, Gov. Gifford 
and. several other seonally 
this 


é 


oe aber, Hassiesville, Ohio, the newly 
ster of the National Grange, is a 
€ . C. S. Co., Barnesville Local. 


as chosen National Master 
Sherman J. Lowell, Fre- 


“fn between” or compro- 
utisfied both factions. 
ent of Secretary of Treas- 
n’s plan to prohibit further 
tax-free bonds, a demand 
nd commerce be drafted to 
untry in all future wars, 
of the “daylight sav- 
, and a strong objection to 
reo oe paternalism 
of the outstanding recom- 
approved by the Grange 


000 and during the past 
ganized 855 new subordi- 
nd closed the fiscal year 
‘e of $142,369.74, showing 
t $7 61 over a year ago. 
Support Dairymen = 

ng recognition of the dairy 
ng the third largest ag- 
ndustry in the United States, 
al Grange delegates unani- 
proved the move to establish 
Bureau under the De- 
iculture. SS. ath 
een’ recognized, the 
ache _ reported, 


ees > 
< 


Taber was generally re-, 


didate, and his election appar- | 


asion of the dairy indus-_ 
d recognition as a dis- 
d it was pointed out 


that unless some measures were taken 
to bring the various divisions and 
bueraus now handling the work at 
Washington under one head, hopeless 
confusion and serious _harm to the 
dairy industry would o€cur. 

The report sukmitted by Chairman 
B. John Black, of Randalltown, Md., 
cited the facts about the present divis- 
ion of supervision of the dairy work 
carried on “all over Washington” and 
pointed out the important work to be 
done in such branches of dairying as 
-milk production, butter, cheese, con- 
densed and evaporated milk manufac- 
ture, casein and other milk products, 
and distribution and marketing activ- 
ity The delegates voted unanimously 
in favor of correlating all branches un- 
der one Dairy Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

While the delegates, led by John A. 
McSparren, of Pennsylvania, approved 
Secretary Mellon’s proposal to elemin- 
ate the tax-free security menace, they 
voiced serious objections to any at- 
tempt to lower the higher income tax 
schedules. Another resolution provid- 
ed that all securities be subject to the 
income tax while the proposed sales 
tax was condemned. 

Drafting of the country’s material 
resources along with the drafting of 
man-power was approved by the dele- 
gates when they adopted a resolution 
presented by J. H. - Hutchinson, 
South Dakota, which provided that 
“the government shall make all war 
munitions and draft all commodities of 
commerce and trade necessary, and 
that men shall be drafted for service 
in providing amunition and war equip- 
ment the same as they are drafted for 
service in the army.” 

Oppose Olid Age Pensions 

The “daylight savings” plan enforced 
by many cities during the past summer 
was scored by the Grange as _ being 
“daylight wasting,” and a_ resolution 
was adopted asking legislation for a 
uniform national system which would 
prohibit states and cities from depart- 
ing from standard time. 


All forms of government paternalism 
and particularly old age pensions, doles, 
etc., were condemned as tending to de- 
stroy initiative and habits of thrift, in 
a resolution presented by Harry A. 
Caton, master of the Ohio Grange. 
Support of efforts towards Federal tax 
reduction was also favored in this res- 
olution which asked that all surplus 
revenue be used to cut. the tax bill. 
Business organizations and citizens 
were urged to cooperate in an endeav- 
or to lighten the tax burden and in- 
crease efficiency in the operation of 
government machinery. 

Recommendations submitted by the 
committee on legislation and approved 
by the Grange d legates included en- 
dorsement of the Truth-in-Fabrics law 
to protect the buying public and pro- 
ducers of wool, legislation of similar 
character to, protect farmer purchas- 
ers from untruthful advertising and 


labeling of foods, fertilizers, seeds and, 


insecticides, approval of the extension 
of the Postal Savings Bank system to 
smialler offices, and commendation of 
lows already enacted for the cons«rva- 
tion of national resources, and a re- 
quest that further legislation be passed 
for the protection and perpetuation of 
national forests. 

Opposition to any departure from 
strict enforcement of the prohibition 
law was voiced by the delegates and 
the resolution declared against the pro- 
posed light wine and beer exemption. 

The Grangers also voted against all 
price fixing by the Government in 
times of peace; against the revival of 
the Free Seed distribution and against 


’ 
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housand Grangers Were In Attendance 
_ At Fifty-Seventh Convention — 


aber, Member Barnesville, Ohio, D. C. S. Co. Local, is Chosen New National 
Master—Pennsylvania Grange Held Fiftieth Conclave at Pittsburgh 
aa Same Time—To Support the Dairy Interests 


the publication of obscene and immor- 
al matter in the public press. The last 
point was emphasized particularly by 
A. S. Goss, Master of the Wathington 
State Grange, who exhibited a number 
of articles, pictures and advertisements 
some of which were of a_ character 
protested against vigorously by the 
Grange delegates. The resolution, 
unanimously adopted called on the 
Postmaster General to take action 
against offending publications and 
withdrawal of mailing privileges to all 


. parties sending out this type of sensa- 


tional material. 


The committee on agriculture re- 
ported favorably a resolution for the 
prompt disposal of the Muscle Shoals 
controversy so as to get this great 


- power and nitrate manufacturing plant 


into economic use. The _ resolution 
adopted endorses either sale to the 
highest bidder or government opera- 
tion primarily for agriculture and sec- 
ondarily for war emergency purposes. 


Approval was given the report of 
Mrs. A. B. Cook,*of “Owasso, *Mich., 
chairman of the committee on home 
economics, which advocated the Coun- 


ty Library plan now in __ successful 
operation in Maryland and_ other 
states. 


* 


Other important resolutions included 
a reiteration of opposition to the ship 
subsidy, support of the gasoline tax 
as the best means of raising highway 
revenue, strict enforcement of the nar- 
cotic control act, support of legislation 
to establish cooperative industrial al- 
cohol plants as a means to utilize the 
farmers’ waste production, a recom- 
mendation that first, second and third 
class postmasterships be removed from 
political influence, a request that the 
cause of feeble-minded and idiocy be 
determined and steps taken to remedy 
the alarming situation over the coun- 
try, and condemnation of “the moral 
degeneracy in those producing motion 
pictures with a demand for _ stricter 
censorship on “movie” productions. 


Election of officers on Tuesday, Nov. 20th, 
resulted ‘as follows: Master, Louis J. Taher, 
Pornesvil'e, Ohio: Overseer, B. John Black, 
Roslyn, _Md.; Lecturer, Orlando JL. Martin, 
Plainfield, Vt.; Steward, Herman Ihde, Nee- 
nah, Wis.: Asst. Steward, Allen B. Cook, 
Niantic, Conn.; Chaplain, Rev. W. W. Deal, 
Nampa, Idaho; Treasurer, Robt. P. Robinson, 
Wilmington, Del.; Secretary, C. M. Freeman, 
Tippecanoe City, Ohio; Gate Keeper, J. H. 
Hutchison. Brookings, S. D.; Ceres, Mrs. W. 
Grace Sav#ver, Atkinson, N. H.; Pomona, Mrs. 
Isabel’e C. Chapman, Westerly, R. I.; Flora, 
Mrs. Georgie Johnson,- Boaz, W. Va.; Lady 
Assistant Steward, Mrs. Cora Agans, Three 
Bridges. N. J.: Member Executive Committee, 
Leslie R. Smith, Hadley, Mass. 


Three 


“The Old Reliable” 
State Bank 
& Trust Co. 


ELM GROVE, W. VA. 


Banking. Real Estate and 
Insurance 


Resources $1,800,000.00 Y ‘ 


Failu e to breed, etc., in All Animals Guar- 
___ anteed Cured. Breeders Calendar 
and Booklet Free. Remedy $2. THE BREED O 
REMEDY CO., P. O. Box 240 S, Bristol, Conn, 
Formerly: Famous Wallace Barnes Remedies. 


Dehorned caitle also , 
are safer and easier 
to handle. 


Leavitt 


Dehorner 
with “‘V” blades driven by heavy 
cogged handles, snips them off quick- 
ly, surely, safely. Cuts, never crushes. 
Over 85,000 in use. Guaranted. Buy 
from your dealer. Circular free. 
LEAVITT MFC. CO., Mfrs. 


348 Griggs Sireet Urbana, TL 
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CAPACITY ENABLES HOLSTEINS « 


to subsist very largely on home-frown feeds} 
to convert most economically large amounts of 
cheap roughage into milk and butter-fat; to 

, tespond readily to additional grain feed with 
increased production. In short, to utilize most 
pre-iably all feed fit for a cow. 


Let us tell you about Holsteins 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
230 East Ohio Street, 


Chicago, Ll. 


OU might be able to give the Perfection Milker a 
Perfection users say that your hands 
wouldn't be as soothing—your grip as uniform nor as 
You wouldn’t get the flow of milk that you can 
with a Perfection—produce milk as clean nor as cheap. 


race—but 
perfect. 


Why wait any longer? _Let a Perfection 


itself. Write for catalog today giving complete informa- 
tion on both Pipe-line and Portable Electric Machines. 
19,000 Perfection Milkers in use, saving time and money. 


Perfection Manufacturing Co. 


EASTERN BRANCH OFFICE 
472 SO. CLINTON STREET 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


10. 


Pr? (Sie 
LKEIR 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE 
2186 EAST HENNEPIN AVE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Yl, 
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Milker pay for 
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ie 
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Quackenbush 


—By— 
E. R. Quackenbush 


THE work of educating the public to 
the use of dairy products as a food 
is going forward in this country on an 
ever-increasing scale. It is interesting 
to note reports from various sources 
concerning the situation in other coun- 
tries. The war stricken territories of 
Europe receiy- 
ed a liberal 
education in the 
value of milk 
in the diet 
when Hoover 
used millions _ 
of pounds to 
bring back the 
starving  chil- 
dren to a norm- 
al state of nu- 
-trition. Most 
astounding re- 
seer li or 
taine y 1S 
E. R. Quackenbush pantheask anos 
unquestionably these results will be re- 
membered when these countries get 
back to normal and people are once 
again able to supply themselves with 
more of the comforts of life. A great 
deal of interest is being taken in the 
dairy industry by all of these nations 
and they appreciate the necessity of car- 
rying on this type of intensive agricul- 
ture in order to produce the most food 
products from their limited amount of 
land. This was well illustrated by the 
great interest and the numbers of for- 
eign delegates at the World’s Dairy 
Congress who came from these terri- 
tories. 


Worker in France 

Miss Isabel Grimes, of the Council, 
staff, has been on leave of absence 
working with the American Committee 
for Devastated France and some of her 
reports concerning conditions are ex- 
tremely interesting. ‘The work in es- 
stablishing permanent health centers for 
the carrying on of public health work 
will be exceedingly difficult under con- 
ditions as they exist, as the following 
extracts from one of her recent letters 
show: 


“There are no animals on any farms 
except oxen, beautiful trees chopped 
down, chatteaus reduced to stone piles, 
and comfortable looking houses closed 
‘up because there is no money to keep 
them going. I can’t describe to you the 
feeling of almost shame I have when I 
think how comfortably we live at home, 
how removed really from this pitiful 
ruin,’ 


Speaking of the reconstruction, she 
says, “It is going to be very hard as 
the nurses are not anywhere nearly 
trained like our nurses are and the 
people have simply no idea of hygiene 
and are terribly slow to accept new 
ideas. For instance, they give the chil_ 
dren wine and coffee at six months. It 
is really harrowing to me; there are no 
cattle at all in the fields ‘anywhere in 
France, they concentrate upon agricul- 
ture and swear that all cows have tu- 
berculosis. Even in, Paris the people 
prefer to boil their milk rather than 
have it pasteurized—you may imagine 
the condition of the children. 

“Last week I became really desperate 
and rushed up to Paris, with fear in my 
heart and bad but voluble French on my 
tongue and interviewed the biggest milk 
dealer in the city. He was extremely 
interested and although he could not 
understand a word of English, he un- 
derstood my face and voice and got the 
idea of a Dairy Council and asked for 
a written explanation of it to put be- 
fore the dealers.” 

Unquestionably we have much. to be 
thankful for in this country and par- 
ticularly is it true that the present de- 
veloping generation is growing up under 
conditions which certainly should fit 
them to be the best men and women 


which any country has to depend upon 


in the whole world. If we, as present 
day citizens, can be assured of this we 
may feel well repaid for any effort 
which it may cost us as individuals or 
a nation. 


DAIRYMEN a -PRIC 
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“Control”. has been adopted as the 
new slogan in the drive for new mem-_ get more than 50. per cent of the state der control at 
bers in the Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ acreage signed up before the 1924 har- being Dut over a 
association, John. Manley, secretary, vest. The association already has said. se Die a 
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WHILE IN FARRELL, VISIT i Tee cw a Cost: ser Dy 
FARRELL FURNITURE & SUPPLY co. ~ Ask Us—Our ‘Services 
726-728 Broadway 2 Phone Wheeling 450 
“COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS” : Hie 
Furniture, Rugs, Wall Paper, Phonographs, Dishes, House Purnisninies eel eet Cc. P H. - a 
—Farm Safes— : fe = urina istriby 
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Feed Used? 


N\& ETEEN ribbons-—-the laroese number: 


won by any breeder in the’ East---were 
awarded at the National Dairy Expostig i 
Bell Farm of Coraopolis, Pa. | 


= lhe herd was fed Purina Cais Chou 


Four other ribbons went to Monclova Stock 
Farm of Toledo, O. é ze 


The herd was fed Purina Cs Chow. : : z 


‘7 1 WO other ribbons went to Baynewood _ é 
Farin of,Romeo, Mich. Bae 


The herd was fed Purina Cow Chow. 


---and so on down the line! 


60 Ibs. of Milk Per Day 


Write us for a free copy of the pee 
exact ration fed the herd which cap- % 
tured 19 National ribbons. The 
Bell Farm ration includes ensilage, 
its home-grown choice alfalfa, and _ 
Cow Chow. On 18 pounds Or 
grain its milk herd averages 60 
pounds of milk per day per cow. 


Get Cow Chow from your deal- 
er, or write us today. 


PU RI NA M ILLS 
Makers of Chekerboard Chows 


862 Gratoit St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Eight Busy Mills Located for Service» 
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the greatest needs of all 
today is a closer coopera- 
ible for them to work 
mplish the purpose, it 
ollectively get together 


f West Vir_ 
lish the D. C. S. Co. mem- 
Wheeling, W.Va. 


Co. 
abat with simply because there 
rs who wilfully broke their 


e concessions. 
t the Wheeling milk dealers 
k on the same basis as the Pitts- 
ers—they want a 31 cents dif- 
nd they are apt to get it un- 
lers themselves in that sec- 
) to their agreements. 
ound that certain members 
nization had signed special 
to deliver milk to dealers, dis- 
the contracts signed with the 
*o. These men do not realize 
ontract signed with the D. C. 
kes the preference in as much 
signed before the dealers’ con- 

ied. The second contracts 
id void as long as the first 
iforceable. ; 
ember meeting of the Ad- 
1 the board was instructed 
4 1e contract breakers to 
extent of their contracts and 
- contracts were not strin- 
to draft new ones. This, 
now planning to do for 
ive allowed that our con- 
al and can be enforced to 


$s in attendance at the 
nanimously agreed to support 
in whatever action they 
ecesary to take with the 
s. 
renneman told of the last 
meetin gand explained 
Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
or combining all the co_ 
m < associations. This plan 
> 1 detail elsewhere in this 
ye 
on, director from that 
f what progress had been 
g up the insurgent deal- 
d I. S. Hoddinott, county 
Belmont County, Ohio, also 
on cooperation. ~ 


w Brings Out 
Members 


persons attended a 
the Cherry Valley Local 
biggest crowd which 
Local assemblage. 

as called to order by 
. Loveland, after 
business was trans- 
then turned the meeting over 
aughn who was in charge of 
and entertainment part of 


ard, secretary of the D. 
is the feature speaker of 
‘gave a very inter- 
ive talk en D: C. S. 


akes, pickles 
furnished by the 
expense of the entire 


iolators ‘ 


oO prosecute 
e full ex- 
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price was held up on the four month - 
agreement in the. Pittsburgh district — 


while most other markets were forced 
to cut the price during November and 
December is indicative of the manner 
in which the membership stood by the 
organization—without this support there 
is no question but what the price would 
have dropped. 


Tobacco at State Products 
Show 


SUCCESSIVE Steps in the Cigar To- 

bacco Industry,” will be the subject 
of a most interesting educational ex_ 
hibit which is now under. preparation 
for the Eighth Annual Pennsylvania 
Farm Products’ Show which will be 
held in Harrisburg, Pa., January 22 to 
25. The exhibit will be a complete his- 
tory of the tobacco plant from _ the 
planting of the seed in the seedbed, 
through the growing season, to the fac- 
tory and finally into the hands of the 
smoker. 

It is believed that this exhibt will be 
the first attempt to adequately portray 
the work in connection with growing 
and handling tobacco from the seed to 
the cigar. It will prove of unusual 
interest to Pennsylvanians since this 
state is the seat of one of the heaviest 
tobacco-producing areas in the United 
States. 

The exhibit, which is being arranged 
under the direction of Otto Olson, in 
charge of the Federal-State tobacco ex- 
periments in Lancaster County, will 
start with the seedbed, showing seed 
and model plants, and how the beds are 
sterilized. sat 

In following sections of the display, 
the growing of the plants will be shown 
and Pennsylvania tobacco vareties will 
be featured. The growing of the plants 
will bring out the scientific cultivation 


of the soil through the use of modern 


implements, the type of machine used to 
transplant, the cultivator with a hoeing 
attachment and finally the plant just 
before it is ready to harvest. 

The manner in which the tobacco 
plants are harvested and cured, by hang- 
ing on lathes, will take up another sec- 
tion, followed by a model stripping 
room on a tobacco farm where tobacco 
balers and sizing boxes will be shown. 

The next section will show the cases 
of fermented tobacco as they are 
handled by the packer and finally will 
be shown a cigar factory in full swing, 
with two cigar makers, one man to sort 
colors and one other operator to strip 
the leaves or take the midrib out. 


Farmer-Manufacturer Con- 


vention Called 


A call has been made for a national 
convention of farmers-manufac- 
turers by the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association at Chicago, January 14-55, 
the sessions to be held in the Congress 
Hotel. 

“A national convention of farmers 
and manufacturers will be held Monday 
and Tuesday, January 14-15,.under the 
auspices of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Assn.” reads the announcement. “Farm- 
ing and manufacturing are the two 
greatest industries in America. The 
prosperity of the country is dependent 
upon their welfare and cooperation. 

“Some of the matters to be discussed, 
in which both the farmers and manu- 
facturers are interested are immigration 
laws, transportation, freight rates, pro- 
duction costs, legislation, cooperative 
marketing, socialistic and communistic 
doctrines, taxation and permanent plans 
for developing both industries.” 

—, 


It Pays to Advertise 
An Oklahoma farmer ran the fol- 
lowing ad in his home town paper: 


“Strayed—One Jersey heifer. To the 


one who returns her, I will give a 
drink of Four Roses whiskey, ten 
years old.” 

The next morning there were fifty 
ea with Jersey heifers standing in 
ine. 


Scandal 


George E. Early of Atwater, Ohio, 


ponght a litter of Duroc-Jerseys last 


Now _one has turned to be a 
Chester White, at least in color. 


RICE 


- “A” Strainer Funnel 
“B” Sterilized 
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which milk MUST go. . 

“C’’ Coarse wire screen ring for 
clamping cotton pad to bottom 
of funnel. 

“D” Wire Clamp 

THAT’S ALL 


oe hs ‘ ** 


REPORTER 


country. 
Why? 


18 qt. 


through 


cotton 


Approved by the U. S. Government 


Our Dr, Clark Purity Milk Strainer is also endorsed by 
the Connecticut State Dairy and Food Commission, Agri- 
cultural Colleges, 
the smallest as well as the largest dairymen in the 


Because they know that the Dr. Clark will do 
what no other strainer can do—remove every last bit of 
sediment, no matter how fine, from milk. They not only _ 
know it—but WE GUARANTEE IT ON YOUR HERD 
OR ANY OTHER. 


For ordinary herds, use 10 qt. size; for large herds, the 
Inexpensive and lasts a lifetime. 
can’t supply you, write 


PURITY STAMPING CO. 


Dept. D., 243 Champion St. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


} A Prescription fer Zvery Animal Aiimesnt : 
| Successfully Used for More than 30 YEARS “s 
Ask for Free Copy of the Cattle Specialist and how to get the 
Practical Home Veterinarian without cost. Veterinary advice free. 
H| Get Medicines of Druggist or Dealer, or Direct, 

PR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO. Inc.. 253 Grand Ave.. Waukesha, Wisconsin 


» =a. 


Dairy and Food Commissioners, and 


If your dealer 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS! 


18 milch cows, 1 herd sire, 5 heifers, good breeding, some 


fresh, most fresh soon, at public auction, December 18, 1923, 
at 12:00 o’clock. Three miles west of Jamestown, five miles 
east of Kinsman, Ohio, on Jamestown and Kinsman road. 


Herd under State and Federal supervision. 


RMOA’TS 


JAMESTOWN, PA. 


A. Ly. 


WIVES 
ARE 


PLEASED 


When they learn they are soon 


; - Sa Foy ‘iia 


i 


to occupy their own home. 


Every woman has the desire at some time to have a home 


and be relieved of the dread of moving or paying rent. 


The Buckeye Saving & Loan Company of Bellaire, Ohio, 


themselves. 


Start a savings account today and when you have half the 
amount required to buy a home, we will loan you the rest. 


RESOURCES OVER 
$6,500,000 


The Buckeye 


was organized to help the family who is willing to help “4 


PAYS 5 % 
Interest 


; 
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Advertising rates upon request. Right reserved 
to refuse all advertising of a suspicious character. 


Notice to discontinue an advertisement and all 
changes of copy must be received 10 days before 
date of publication. 


The efforts of this’ publication are directed in 
the promotion of co-operative marketing and in no 
case will activities be undertaken in the general 
field of farm publications. Our members are urged 
to recognize this distinction. 


DECEMBER, 1923 


CINCINNATI MAKES AN 
EXPERIMENT 


ILK producers in the Cincinnati terri- 
M tory have placed themselves on trial 
with the organized dairymen all 

over the United States. 

It is too early to judge if the members of 
that organization took the proper step or 
not. We most earnestly hope they are suc- 
cessful in their venture. ; 

Conditions surrounding the Cincinnati 
market were such that the organized dairy- 
men were forced to take a more drastic 
step than would be necessary under ordi- 
nary conditions. There is no’ question but 
what.the Dairymen’s Sales Company would 
have acted in the same manner were they 
confronted with the same situation. 

In Cincinnati the dealers absolutely re- 
fused to recognize the organized farmers. 
They refused to consider them seriously and 
played hob with the markets at all times— 
the dealers finally broke under the pressure 
—incidentally they were completely foiled 
by the loyalty of the farmers. 

After recognizing their defeat, the deal- 
ers came forward to take their medicine 
and the result: was that the farmers agreed 
to buy. a controlling interest in the largest 
concern in their territory. 

The situation on our markets are not such 
that would call for Such action. The prob- 
lems we would have to contend with are 
more numerous and perplexing. Cincinnati 
represents but a small group and one mar- 
ket comparable with our large organiza- 
‘tion and possibly two dozen or more mar- 
kets. 

We will watch and pull for Cincinnati— 
they can be said to be “breaking the virgin 
prairie.” 


PATRONIZE THOSE THAT 
PATRONIZE YOU 


E have been placed on trial. A cer- 

\X/ tain advertiser, one of the largest 

in the section, recently declared 

that farmers do not patronize those that 
patronize them. 

He intimated that readers of the Dairy- 
men’s Price Reporter paid no attention to 
the advertisers. We refused to agree with 
him so he placed us on probation—on trial, 
if you please. 

Perhaps what he said is true-—we hope 
not. Our readers must patronize our adver- 
tisers or soon we will have no advertisers. 
You will note we have been increasing our 


dependent upon one crop. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER | 


list of supporters—the advertisers. You a 
can help us to increase this further yet, by — 


supporting those who support us. 

This magazine is your magazine. The 
advertisers are the ones who make it pos- 
sible for us to publish a bigger and better 
paper . If the magazine shows a profit it 
will be due to more advertisers. 

If the magazine shows a profit then you 
will profit for this is the property of the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company and 
the revenue derived therefrom goes back 
to its members. 


The management of the Dairymen’s Price | 


Reporter will at all times try to protect its 
readers from any fraudulent advertising. 
We have refused several good accounts 
simply because we did not think the firm 
back of these accounts were reliable. You, 
readers, must give us some support. Write 
to our advertisers, and when you write tell 
them you saw their ad in the Price Re- 
porter. 

Remember, we are on trial. A rather 
lucrative account now hangs in balance— 
depending entirely upon the response the 
advertiser gets from our readers of this 
issue. We want your help. — 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO 
AGRICULTURE 


opinion on that portion of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s message to Con- 
gress addressed to the agricultural inter- 
ests, we are reprinting that section ver- 
batum. Read it over and if you have an 


We ees any attempt at voicing an 


opinion to express we would like to hear it.» 


Agriculture 

Aided by the sound principles adopted by the 
Government, the business of the country has had 
an extraordinary revival. Looked at as a whole, 
the Nation is in the enjoyment of remarkable pros- 
perity. Industry and commerce are thriving. For 
the most part agriculture is successful, eleven 
staples having risen in value from about $5,300,- 
000,000 two years ago to about $7,000,000,000 for the 
current year. But range cattle are still low in 
price, and some sections of the wheat area, notably 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and on west, have many 
cases of actual distress. With his products not 
selling on a parity with the products of industry, 
every sound remedy that can be devised should 
be applied for the relief of the farmer. He repre- 
sents a character, a type of citizenship, and a 
public necessity that must be preserved and afford- 
ed every facility for regaining prosperity. 

‘The distress is most acute among those wholly 
Wheat acreage was 
greatly expanded and has not yet been sufficiently 
reduced. A large amount is raised for export 
which has to meet. the competition in the world 
market of large amounts raised on land much 
cheaper and much more productive. 


No complicated scheme of relief, no plan for 
Government fixing of prices, no resort of any 
permanent value in establishing agriculture. 
Simple and direct methods put into operation by 
the farmer himself are the only real sources for 
restoration. 


Indirectly the farmer must be relieved by a re- 
duction of national and local taxation. He must 
be’ assisted by the reorganization of the freight- 
rate structure which could reduce charges on his 
production. To make this fully effective there 
ought to be railroad consolidations. Cheaper fer- 
tilizers must be provided. : 

He must have organizations. His customer with 
whom he exchanges products of the farm for 
those of industry is organized, labor is organized, 
business is organized, and there is no way for 
agriculture to meet this unless it, too, is organized. 
The acreage of wheat is too large. Unless we can 
meet the world market at a profit, we must stop 
raising our export. Organization would help to 
reduce acreage. Systems of cooperative market- 
ing created by the farmers themselves supervised 
by competent management, without doubt would 
be of assistance) but they can not wholly solve the 
problem. Our agricultural schools ought to have 
thorough courses in the theory of organization and 
cooperative marketing. 


Diversification is necessary. Those farmers who 


raise their living on their land are not greatly in 
distress. Such loans as are wisely needed to assist 
buying stock and other materials to start in this 
direction should be financed through a Government 
agency as a temporary and emergency expedient. 
The remaining difficulty is the disposition of ex- 
portable wheat. I do not favor the permanent 


‘That probably would increase the trou 
creasing production. But it seems feasibl 


and lower cost of fertilizer. ‘This is no 


_line, even to the building of 


bY, 


interference of the Government in this 


vide Government assistance to exports, a 
ority should be given the War Finance Co 
to grant, in its discretion, the most libe 
of payment for fats and grains exported 
direct benefit of the farm. © Br 
The Government is undertaking to 
great water-power project known as Musc 
on which it has expended many millio: 
The work is still going on. Subject to the 1 
retake in time of war, I recommend that 
perty with a location for auxiliary steam pk 
rights of way be sold. This would end the 
burden of expense and should return to the 
ury the largest price possible to secure 
While the price is an important eleme 
another consideration even more compe 
agriculture of the Nation needs a greater 


in large quantities. The best informatior 
secure indicates that present methods o 
production would not be able profitably 
the price at which imports can be sold. 
a supply from this water power would r 
and costly experimentation to perfect a - 
cheap production. Otherwise our purpo 
fail completely. It seems desirable, the: 
order to protect and promote the public 
to have adequate covenants that such expe 
tion be made and carried on to success. 
advantage of low-priced nitrates must 
for the direct benefit of the farmers 
direct benefit ofthe public in time of 
of the Government in time of war. If 
object be accomplished, the amount of 
ceived for the property is not a primar 
consideration. 

Such a solution will involve complicated 
tiations, and there is no authority for th 
I therefore recommend that the Congres 
a small joint committee to consider offers. 
negotiations, and report definite recomme 


NEW YORK CITY FOL] 
PITTSBURGH _ 


HE action taken by the leader 
dairy industry of New York 
recommending a Dairy Counc 

terned after the Pittsburgh District 
is an indirect tribute to the memb 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Comp 
contribute to the Council activities. 
Health is nation’s wealth. Dairy 
preach the gospel of health and 
dairy products must come in for th 
When New Yorkers found they wer 
the producers several times the am 
Dairy Council contributors wer 
advertising purposes and saw the 
of milk per capita in the dairy 
tions was far ahead of the N 
capita consumption they did not 
fall into line. as 


BUSINESS IN NEED 
HONEST RELIGION 


tician, in speaking to. a h 

of hard fisted Pittsburg 

men, deplored the lack of old-fas 
esty, industry, thrift and servic 
today. Hts 
“We need, more than anythin 
stimulant for business, a relig 
satisfy the soul of a saint and th 
a thinker.” 
More true words or better 1 
be uttered—these words can t 
applied to the farmer as well as 
ness man. 


Rk BABSON, world far 


the introduction of “honest thr: 
ligion,” says Babson. Prosperity 
dicted for 1924 but rather a 
ment and the placing of busines 
lutely normal level. | be 


HERE is no new wealth cre 
cept that which comes fror 
or the sea. All other lin 

ness depend upon agriculture, 1 
fishing. When the grower doe 
per, the effect is felt all the w 
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JUST BITS 
OHIO 


Ss 
e ] ‘armer’s Institute, held at An- 
during the latter part of No- 
‘attracted some .of the biggest 
s ever. W. W. Bullard, our sec- 
-and Marjorie E. Six, head of 
trition division of the Pittsburgh 
airy Council, were two of the 
speakers on the program. 


yer township, in Ashtabula 
is leading all other townships 
ucting their anti-tuberculosis 
‘It is claimed that practically 
ntire township is signed up to 
le federal test. 


‘matter of appraising the value 
shards proved a stumbling block 
neeting of the Mahoning County 
ultural Society at Grange Hall, 
. A committee has been appoint- 
thoroughly into this 


rectors of the Stark County Agri- 
ural Society were chosen at a 
eting Nov. 30. The men chosen are 
De Voll, Lexington Twp.; W. G. 
Cc. E. Creighton, San- 
Paris; Lawrence 
andyGu A. 


hn W. Coverdale, secretary of the 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, 
en procured as the_ principal 


r at the annual meeting of the 


i-State Poultry and Pet Stock 
jon will hold its annual show at 
iverpool, O., Dec. 24. J. D. Rice, 
t Liverpool, will be superintend- 


ne 

ies Pendry, graduate of lowa 
College of Agriculture, has been 
chosen as county agent of Portage 
ounty, with headquarters at Ravenna 
Ir ew, formerly head of animal 
\dry division at Iowa State Col- 
w raising Shorthorns near Ra- 
may have been instrumental in 
g Mr. Pendry to Ohio, for Pen- 
has made an enviable record as 
y agent in Tama county, Iowa. 
ntally Tama county is the home 
‘ama Jim” Wilson, the Secretary 
riculture in the president’s cabi- 


started their 
pilgrimage to 


‘Prairie Schooner” will meet the 
entatives. from other sections and 
ashington together. 


first annual Ashtabula County 
, Potato and Fruit Show will be 
1 Jan. 17-18, at Jefferson, announces 
‘Sleeth, county agent. A. L. 
ry, an enthusiastic corn grower 
ounty ds chairman of the event. 


[ilk dealers in Warren, Niles and 
have been accepted into metn- 
of the Pittsburgh District 
iry Council and will start making 
payments immediately. Patrons 
1ese milk dealers will contribute 
share toward the support of the 
ouncil as well. 
e milk dealers and producers in 
Solumbus, O., market are develop- 
a marketing plan identically the 
as our plan, which is now being 
ralded about the country as the 
Pittsburgh Plan.” W. R. Magee, the 
urgh arbiter, has been asked to 

eveloping this idea. 
Oo 
nt war on the round worm, 
testinal parasite of hogs, has since 
ary in Ohio reached more than 
.000 hogs and has consumed fully 
) capsules. Again this fall, 
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OF NEWS 


which starts the third year of capsule 
demonstrations out in the state, animal 
husbandry extension specialists at the 
Ohio State University are on the war- 
path against those destructive swine 
parasites. 


Twelve Ohio Holstein breeders have 
adopted prefix names within the past 
three months for use in naming their 
cattle. -These names have been re- 
served on the books of The Holstein- 
Friesian Association of .America for 
the exclusive use of the breeders. They 
are Long L, by A. J. Harmon, Andover; 
Slaterholm, C. W. Slater, Andover; 
Echo Grove, Paul J. Fidler, Brookville; 
Tri-Ona, Paul Hoskin, Garrettsville; 
Sidebrook, N. S. Martin & Son, Ken- 
ton; Glenadore, J. E. Johnson, Madi- 
son; Dellensons, M. A. Chamberlain & 
Sons, Medina; Serpent Mound, B. D. 
Trichler, Peebles; Rayfield, Carl F. 
Funk, Sterling; Pleasantholder, F. W. 
Burkholder, ‘Wauseon; Audale, Edwin 
T. Bender, Wauseon; and Hilversum, 
Smit, Kickason & Co., Wooster. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Bradford County Creamery- 
men’s Association was organized at 


‘Towanda, Nov. 16, by Prof. Lewis W. 


Morley, of Penn State College, and D. 
K. Sloane, county agent. This is an 
association of the various creameries 
in the county and seven of the eight 
creameries in the county joined the or- 
ganization. Among the purposes of the 
association will be the elimination of 
strife between the creameries whose 
territory overlap and to iron out all 
problems of mutual interest to all. A 
butter buyer from Philadelphia was the 
speaker at. the Nov. 16 meeting. 


The Guernsey Breeders’ Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, have issued 
a rather attractive and unique cata- 
logue for themselves. A. A. Thomp- 
son, Uniontown, is president of the 
organization and W. P. Craig, 616 Bes- 
semer Bldg., Pittsburgh, is secretary. 
Copies of the catalogue may be had by 
writing to Mr. Craig or the Price Re- 
porter. 


@ 


Butler county farmers are going af- 
ter bovine tuberculosis with a vim. 
Two townships are already cleaned up 
on the area plan and the backers of 
the movement are hoping the entire 
county will be lined up by next year. 


Over three thousand more tractors 
were in use on the farms of Pennsyl- 
vania during the past year than were 
reported one year ago, according’ to a 
report recently issued by Secretary of 
Agriculture Frank P. Willits from, a 
count taken by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the State Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The whole number of tractors in use 
during the year is estimated by Direc- 
tor L. H. Wible as 15,427. One year 
ago, it was estimated that 12,125 were 
being operated. 

One per cent more farmers are re- 
ported as having silos on their farms 
in 1923, the number being given as 
50,975. One-fourth of the farms in 
the state now have a silo. 

Six per cent of the Pennyslvania 
farms are equipped with electric light 
and power, approximating 13,950 farms. 
The number last year was estimated to 
be 11,700, or 5.8 per cent of the farms. 


What is believed to be the largest 
sausage ever manufactured in West- 
moreland county was made last week 
by Harry Armstrong and B. F. Shirey 
of Youngwood, when they turned out 
a sausage 64 feet and 5 inches in 
length. The sausage was made at the 
farm of John Armstrong, near Young- 
wood. « 


The Luzerne County Farm Products 
Show, held at Wilkesbarre, Pa., during 
the week of Dec. 3, was the biggest 
and best held yet. Prof. Lewis 
Morley, Penn State College, who 
judged the butter and cheese exhibits, 
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made special comment on the high 


quality in these exhibits. 


One hundred and twenty-five milk 
producers in the Oil City, Pa., territory 
have banded themselves together into 
the Oil City Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion. Prof. Lewis W. Morley, of Penn 
State College, attended the organiza- 
tion meeting on Nov. 26. The purpose 
of the association is to study produc- 
tion costs, supply and demand and 
later marketing. The marketing situ- 
ation is Oil City is deplorable and 
these farmers are looking forward to 
their association ironing out the diffi- 
culties, 


Seventy-five delegates, representing 
12 of the 28 local Granges in Washing- 
ton county, were present at the meet- 
ing of Pomona Grange at Washington, 
Pa., Dec. 6. Prof. Lewis W. Morley of 
the dairy division at Penn State Col- 
lege, was the feature speaker at the 
open meeting in the evening. Talking 
on farm butter, its manufacture and 
sale, Prof. Morley advised them as to 


_the best method of manufacture and 


best time of marketing. 


Dairymen should plan to attend the 
Farm Product Show in Harrisburg, 
January 22 to 25, 1924. Dairying will be 
featured at the show this year. There 
will be exhibits of dairy cattle, dairy 
products, dairy supplies and dairy 
equipment. Also dairy educational ex- 
hibits and demonstrations and a. two- 
day dairy convention. It is expected 
that each of the dairy breed associa- 
tions will maintain a booth at the show 
and“have a representative in attend- 
ance. This will be a great get-together 
gathering of dairymen from all over 
the state. Special low round trip rates 
will be in effect on all railroads. 


Dates of the next Testers’ Short 
Course at Pennsylvania State College, 
are December 17 to 22. Young men 
with some dairy training and experi- 
ence who desire to qualify for testers’ 
positions are urged to attend. There is 
no expense except for room and board. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dairy cattle are scarce and high 
priced in western Canada, judging 
from the action taken by the Winni- 
peg Milk Producers’ Association in 
asking the temporary suspension of the 
duty on dairy females from United 
States so as to relieve the shortage. 


The Connecticut Milk Producers’ 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing on January 7, bringing to a close 
what they term the most successful 
year in their existence. The directors 
of this association are more or-less dis- 
gruntled at the manner in which the 
neighboring cooperative milk market- 
ing associations come into their market 
and cut the price. Particular reference 
is made to the Bridgeport, Conn., situ- 
ation. 


The Illinois state courts just recent- 
ly upheld the Milk Producers’ Market- 


ing Company, of Chicago in its suit 
against a contract ‘breaker. This was 
the first prosecution under the new 


Illinois cooperative law. 


Three-fourth of world corn crop is 
produced in the United States. Our 
1923 crop again crosses the three bil- 
lion bushel line and its farm value es- 
timated at about 2% billion dollars. 
The world corn crop in 1923 approxi- 
mates four billion bushels. 


Members of the Connecticut Milk 
Producers’ Association and Connecti- 
cut Dairy Food Council are going to 
post signs on their gateposts. These 
signs will be made of steel in the shape 
of a large milk bottle with the Con- 
necticut association stamped on it and 
their slogan, “Be Healthy, Drink 
Milk.” This is mighty fine advertising 
for the association and is a good one 
for others to adopt. 


Seventy-two Holstein cows are now 
in the class of 1,000-pound yearly but- 


 terfat producers in the United States. 


The latest cow to enter this group is 
Bessie Snowball De Kol of the Fred 
Hartsook herd at Lankershim, Califor- 


Seven 


nia, who in a one-year semi-official 
test period produced 28,966 pounds 
milk and 1,024.04 pounds butterfat— 
equal to 1,280 pounds butter. She is 
seven years of age and was bred by 
Fred B. Stabler of Brodhead, Wiscon- 
sin. Her sire is Billy Snowball and her 
dam, Bessie Kantje De Kol 2d. 


According to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, the farmers of the 
United States suffered a loss last year 
of approximately $29,000,000 from hog 
cholera. Approximately four per cent 
of hogs on farms died of that disease 
during the year. The department calls 
attention to the fact that this loss is 
absolutely preventable if farmers will 
follow the instructions of the Bureau 
of Animal Husbandry in the treatment 
of their herds when cholera appears. 


During . September, 430,191 cattle 
were tuberculin tested under the sys- 
tematic plan of tuberculosis eradica- 
tion conducted by various states and 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. A total of 14,604 reactors was 
found. The elimination of these dis- 
eased cattle during the month is the 
first step in freeing the herds, in 
which they are found, from the dis- 
ease, as well as being a measure for 
human welfare. The popularity of 
tuberculin testing among livestock 
owners is shown by the extent of the 
waiting list, which at the end of Sep- 
tember consisted of 146,487 herds. 


With an average production of over 
four pounds butter for 365 consecutive 
days Hollywood Lilith Palmyra Abbe- 
kerk, a Holstein cow, recently com- 
pleted a semi-official test with a record 
of 31,8588 pounds of milk containing 
1,206.79 pounds butterfat, equivalent to 
1,508.48 pounds butter. This record 
makes her the second highest butter 
producer over all breeds in the United 
States. She was bred by F. S. Stim- 
son, Hollywood, Washington, and 
made her recent record in the herd of 
the Los Angeles County Farm at Hon- 
do, California. 


John Rickelman of Mount Hamil, Ia., 
won what is said to be the first inter- 
state corn-husking contest ever held in 
the United States, when he defeated 
H. D. Paul of Ipava, Ill., in a cornfield 
near here today. After deductions 
and corrections by J. D. Burnett of 
Iowa State College, umpire, Rickelman 
was credited with husking 44.6 bushels 
in 2 hours 20 minutes; Paul 40.5 bush- 
els. Paul’s total suffered a deduction 
for 62 pounds of corn he missed in his 
rows, while Rickelman’s deductions 
were on 22 pounds. Rickelman won the 
Iowa tournament. Paul represented 
Illinois because he had a mark of 235 
bushels in 10 hours. 


The 40th annual convention of Mich- 
igan dairymen, together with the Mich- 
igan dairy show, will. be held under the 
auspices of Michigan Allied Dairy _as- 
sociation in Kalamazvo, February 5, 6, 
7 and 8. 


The government report on the pro- 
duction of oleomargarine for the first 
nine months of 1923 indicates a con- 
siderable increase over that during the 
same period, 1922. Up to October Ist 
this year, 5,843,993 pounds of the col- 
ored product were made compared to 
3,144,455 pounds last year. In the pro- 
duction of uncolored oleomargarine 
there were 144,483,704 pounds made in 
1923 and 120,522,284 pounds in 1922. 


OT 


Brenneman Back on Job 


P. S. Brenneman, our _presi- 
dent, has about completely re- 
covered from a most severe at- 
tack of erysipelas and is again 
back on the job. 


He clambered out of bed, con- 
trary to the doctor’s orders, the 
day preceding the Advisory Coun- 
cil mecting and has been going 
at full speed ever since. 
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Froth From Milk 
Pails 


—By— 
C. S. Detwiler 


THE dairyman is a producer of a 

delicate product, one of the most 
important foods. Such a perishing food 
demands careful.methods in the pro- 
ducing and distributing. ; 

One of the important steps in this 
line is the delivering of milk to the re- 
celving station. 
Recently at sev- 
eral receiving 
stations it was 
observed milk 
cans were not 
properly pro- 
tected from 
mud, rain and 
snow. 

At this time 
of the year 
most of the 
milk haulers 
travel over 
some or all dirt 
road, and in all 
cases canvas covers should be used. The 
farmer should protect his milk cans on 
his own platform and see that they are 
protected on the wagon. : 

The question has been raised as to 
who should furnish the covers. In the 
same cases the haulers have agreed 
when contracts are made to furnish 
covers. When this has not been agreed 
upon, it would be to the interest of the 
producer to furnish covers to the haul- 
ers, the producer contribute in paying 
in proportion to number of cans ship- 
ped. This question is not difficult to 
be settled satisfactorily between the 
hauler and shipper. f 

The Dairy Council is cooperating 
with Mr. Eby, County Agent of Alle- 
gheny County, Pa., who has arranged a ~ 
series of farmers’ institutes during the 
week of Dec. 10-14. The Dairy Council 
will present their new film “Fair Acres’ 
and discuss better milk producing. 
Similar meetings have been arranged in 
Crawford County during the week of 
of Dec. 17-21 with Mr. Sprout, County 
Agent. ; 

The sediment contest which was be- 
gun last July has created a desire to 
produce a better quality of milk. The 
producer who receives ten grade “A 
sediment tests during from July 1, 1923, 
to July 1, 1924, will receive a certificate. 
Following is a list of receiving stations 
and the percent of producers of each 
plant entitled to a certificate at the end 
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production and marketing of high- 
quality milk and cream. Proper cool- 
ing and cold storage on the farm is the 
greatest single factor influencing the 
bacterial content of milk between the 
time it leaves the cow and the time it 
reaches the consumer. ECR 

It is a very wise thing for dairy in- 
spectors to urge upon farmers the ne- 
cessity of building ice houses and put- 
ting up ice. During December, when 
work is not pressing on the farm, is a 
favorable period in which to prepare 
for the time when ice will be ready to 
cut. 

If the old ice house is in bad repair, 
it may be patched up and cleaned out 
ready for new usefulness. Perhaps 
dairymen who have no ice houses can 
be persuaded to build. 

At least 1% tons of ice per cow 
should be stored. This will cool the 
milk, allow for meltage, and provide a 
margin for household uses. 
~ Ice ponds should be built if no river 
or lake is available. Water used for 
ice making should be of unquestioned 
purity. Old ice ponds should be clear: 
ed of vegetable matter and refuse, in 
preparation for the coming harvest. 


In the 


- Itisa 


W. R. Magee, milk arbiter who usu- 
ally acts as the deciding judge in our 
Pittsburgh price conferences, came 
into the office the other day with a 
smile as big as all outside. 

Yes—there is a reason. A bouncing 
baby girl—a new arrival is the reason. 
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will go 
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: be is the process of transferring merchar 


‘it deals with a perishable 
fast to avoid waste. 


gratifying to our producer friends who by their co-ope: 
help to make such a condition possible—that Milk reaches th 
consumer on a straighter line and with less waste than 
other farm product. Se 1 SSE ees 


Rieck- McJ unkin Dairy Comp 


Pittsburgh McKeesport New Castle 


ess for Feed 


eads as an economy ration. Four bags of it 
far with your cows as will five bags of anys: 
other ration you can buy or mix yourself. Be ee 
The reason for this is easy to understand. Unicorn con- 
tains exactly the right feeds, 
to produce a ration that gets the milk with the use of the 


from the man who has it and can’t use it 


= 


to the n 
who does not have it and needs it. —_- : 


dairy business this problem is unusually complicated 01 
product which must be handled 


source of pride to us—and we think it should be no | 


Butler Char 


> 


in exactly the right amounts, 


smallest amount of feed. 


This means that the man who 2 
has, we will say, $46 in the bank 
with which to buy feed, can get 


of November. 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 


by far the most value for his — 
money when he buys Unicorn. 


1, Nutwood ....0% 11. Windsor .....60 ’ | 11cor 

2 Lockwood o a peor be aeee Sixteen bags of Unicorn are worth _ 

‘. SRIOCG ces / 

E simous 73 1s Rome. as much as a whole ton of most _ 

5. Dorset 70 14. Mesopotamia..56 ; , | Pe 

6. Jefferson 70 15. Espyville  —.... 55 other feeds. : 

7. Palmer ......68 aS. ek eagl ei <a wees 

p hope wee 66 12. oringboro ~.. ; : 

9. Linesvitle “68 18. Cortland <2 Figures that come from hun- 

B 1<...60 é oOtville ........ ede 

Ee SS. Austinburg 31 dreds of herds each year, prove — 
ee ee oe ‘ that for every $40 worth of Uni-— 


1, EH. Orwell....93 
Oo Gny 
Harmony Creamery Co. - 
1. Sandy Wake.......96.8 4. Newton Falls....80.5 
2. Bloomfield .....93. . Phalanx, 0 
3. Ne Bristol -.2 82.3 6. W.Farmington 76.7 
; 7. Wayland...No tests 

Following is the rating of plants based on 

sediment test for month of November: 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 


corn you buy you get back from ; 
$130 to $160 worth of milk, even ~ 
at present milk prices. 


GUARANTEZD ANALYSIS 
f PROTEIN 24% FAT SH 
g CARBOHYDRATES 50% FIBRE 1% 
j MED. BY 
|} CHAPIN & CO. 


HAMMOND, IND: 
48 
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Unicorn is the one time-tried si 
dairy feed. The good reputation _ 


ID IIIS 


In those sections of Pennsylvania and 

Ohio where natural ice can be harvest- 

ed, every dairyman should make pre- 

x parations to store an abundant supply 
for next summer. Ice is extremely de- 

sirable, in fact almost necessary, in the 


aes eal aie ap one tieseon it-has earned is due to the fact _ : 
H eek , rf z é Ce 
3. Palmer : Lockwood that for the past 16 years it has been the source of unfail- 
indsor D 5 ae 
E Wertiord 15. Espyville ing profit to a vast number of prosperous dairymen. 
Phe anr GS arian eT : : “ 
a Linearille 18. Austinburg Ask the neighbor who feeds Unicorn; then talk with the 
ae Tamesiown 2 Cortland reliable feed store man who sells it. oe re 
‘ ity 5 oS : u 
Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. ; fe k : 
5 alls Dees @} lI 2. And 
ie ala iy wee! More Profit Every Day—For More Days 
Harmony Creamery Co. : é . : 
1. Sandy Lake - 4. Newton Falls : eee : : is 
2.. Bloomfield 5. Phalanx : ‘ x 
3. N. Bristol 6. W. Farmington é THA PIN qQ COMPA NY 
7, Wayland + a 
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an of Agriculture State College 
of Pennsylvania 
(CULTURAL education is a sub- 
t which I am pleased to take 
h the D. C. S. Co. family. 
first place, may I emphasize the 
agriculture is the backbone of 
n and by far our most im- 
it industry. The very existence 
the manufacturer, coal operator, 
merchant, and railroader de- 
n how well the farmer does 
srk. All classes of people look to 
or a bountiful and regular supply 
nd materials for manufactur- 
ses. We can get along for 
without coal, steel, and many 
ommodities, but we must have 
aily Bread.” 
19 the United States produced 
4.894 worth of farm crops and 
3 worth of livestock pro- 
ides nearly half a billion of 
ous farm, nursery, and green- 
oducts. The value of farm 
far exceeded the total value 
e coal mined, the steel manufac- 
and the business transacted by 
roads. aa 
Lincoln, Farmer’s Friend — 
ncle Sam has shown his interest in 
‘e by appropriating large sums 
ney for agricultural education. 
1 Abraham Lincoln’s time, Con- 
by the donation of public lands 


= _ Watts, Dean of Agriculture, 
Penn State College 


several states, made it possible to 
an agricultural college in every 
rritory, and*subsequent acts 
ed public funds for agricul_ 
ch and agricultural exten- 
is at least one agricultural 
ation in every state, and 
ons have been of inestim- 
to our farmers. 
> admitted that agriculture 
urned satisfactory profits to 
and file of farmers for several 
war stimulated over-pro- 
the countries to which we 
extensively before the war 
ney and credit to buy the 
e American farmer. The 
een much worse in the 
he east, due to the dif- 


f£ transportation to 
‘hough many farm- 
tates have failed to 
ry profits, it should be 


them are doing 


But what does agriculture offer to a 
young man bent on following a useful 
and honorable career? Everything de-~ 
pends on the young man. Does _ the 
great out-of-doors appeal to him? Does 
he like to see well-bred livestock, fields 
of golden grain, orchards laden with 


‘luscious fruit, thrifty gardens of veget- 


ables and flowers? Does he enjoy hard 
work—mental and physical—the kind 
that makes farming pay? And, finally, 
is he willing to pursue the training 
necessary to become a successful pro- 
ducer and salesman? 
Farming Offers Opportunity 

Farming as a vocation offers splendid 
inducements to young men of the right 
calibre and the right training. We 


must bear in mind that the business is 


complicated. It requires a thorough 
knowledge of soils and soil treatment, 
the selection and use of labor-saving 
machinery, the cultivation of crops, 
livestock feeding and breeding, and last 
but not least the marketing of the pro- 
ducts at prices which will leave at least 
acfair margin of profit. It is seen at 
once that farming is a scientific propo- 
sition, and that success is impossible 
without the application of sound, scien- 
tific principles. 

I want to place special emphasis upon 
the importance of thorough training as 
well as practical experience before en- 
gaging in any line of agriculture as a 
vocation. The number of _ college- 
trained farmers is increasing rapidly. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the graduates 
in agriculture of the Pennsylvania State 
College select farming as a vocation. 
Most of these young men are successful. 
They have real ability. For example, a 
young man, who specialized in poultry 
husbandry when in college, is an expert 
in the breeding and management of 
high-producing fowls. Some of his 
birds exceed 200 eggs a year and his 
problem, by scientific procedure, is to 


breed the maximum number of 200_egg- 


capacity birds. There is a vast differ- 
ence between the profits of such birds 
and those which lay 100 eggs a year. 

‘Another college bred young man has 
gone into orcharding. 
enough to select a farm near a good 
local market. (There are over 314 mar- 
kets in Pennsylvania which have 3000 or 
more people). The cost and uncertainty 
of railroad transportation cause him no 
concern. He knows what to plant, how 
to fertilize,, prune, spray, pack and 
market. He is making good because he 
understands the science of fruit pro- 
duction and marketing and he revels in 
hard work. 


Great Field Untouched 

Another college boy has chosen mar- 
ket gardening as his vocation. He 
grows enthusiastic over a head of cab- 
bage. ‘The other day, when looking 
‘over a field of cabbage with him, he re- 
marked, “Isn’t that a beautiful sight? 
Do you know, I cut $100 worth of cab- 
bage from these two rows, 600 feet 
long?” This is the kind of spirit that 
wins in the farming game. 


Sometimes I find students at the 
Pennsylvania State College wandering 
about the college barns, looking over 
the purebred animals. They love live- 
stock and probably do not have the 
slightest -interest in cabbage heads. 
Many successful dairymen and livestock 
men in Pennsylvania have received 
training at Penn State. 

“Many Pennsylvania farmers saw the 
big field of potatoes on the college 
farms: 436 bushels were grown.on a 
single acre, and 6680 bushels in a 20- 
acre field, or an average of 334 bushels 
to the acre. And how was it done? 
Ask the Farm Superintendent, a Penn 
State graduate, and he will tell you: a 
clover sod plowed down, disease-free 
seed, tillage and more tillage, and spray, 
spray, spray. He will tell you that a 


big crop of spuds is impossible without 


He was wise: 


a big, healthy crop of leaves. The 
leaves are the laboratories where all 
the food is prepared that goes to make 
tubers. The growing of a profitable 
crop of potatoes is a scientific game. 
Scientifically trained men of business 
ability are making money with chick- 
ens, livestock, fruits, vegetables, and 


_flowers. 


However, not every college trained 
man in agriculture is drawn to farm- 
ing. Many of them desire to follow 
professional careers which offer excel- 
lent inducements. The United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 
employ thousands of highly — trained 
technical specialists. The Agricultural 
Extension Service of the Land Grant 
Colleges also requires a large number 


Is a Great Opportunity For Men Trained 
| ue In Agriculture”...Waits 


‘on Farm and in Organized Agriculture—Allied Industries Clamor for Trained Agriculturists 


of college trained men. The teaching 
of agriculture and allied subjects calls 
for thousands of men of the _ best 
training. ‘The factories producing fer- 
tilizers, milk products, food . products, 
barn supplies, farm machinery, etc., 
employ large numbers of college gradu- 
ates. Agricultural journalism absorbs a 
considerable number. Salesmen of col- 
lege training are in demand by various 
industries- which furnish supplies for 
farming. There is an increasing de- 
mand for landscape architects. We 
never have been able to meet the de- 
mand for foresters of college training. 
The national cooperative marketing 
movement and the need for specialists 
in agricultural economics have created 
a demand for college men of thorough 
training which far exceeds the supply. 
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GOOD PAINT 


good paint. 


WEE. SOLD 
GOOD PAINT 
FOR YEARS 


sidered. 


has proved its good value. 
and none cheaper than Thrift Paint, quality con- 
It’s guaranteed, 


Most folks know, these. days, the value of using 
We’re proud that our Thrift Paint 


There is none better 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT : 


OUR BEST CROP FIRST 


W. A. McKeever, of Kansas 

Four great human activities concern 
man as he passes through the seven 
ages described by Shakespeare. These 
activties fall under these heads: play, 
work, social, and religious. 

Consult human nature; consider these 
primal interests before you make a pro- 
gram or adopt a method. And.remem- 


ber that with boys and girls especially, : 


play comes first. 

When I go into a community and 
want to be definite I ask not about 
crops and livestock, but to what extent 
the boys and girls of this community 
enjoy their God-given right to play. - I 
go to human nature first, and the pre_ 
dominant interests of the lower grades, 
the play interest, and this interest I sat- 
isfy with definite programs. 

To play is the first right of every 
boy and girl. ‘Take care of the play, 
the athletics, the amusements; these are 
the first forms of education. ‘Take care 
of these, and the rest follows. Boys 
and girls learn from whom they like. 
They like teachers—and preachers— 
who can play with them: 


form in this, boy something of a taste 
for reading is the best and most en- 
during Christmas gift you can give. 
The American Library Association 
announces the following as the 25 most 
popular books for children: Little Wo- 
men, Alcott; Alice in Wonderland, Car- 
roll; Robinson Crusoe, Defoe; Tom 
Sawyer, Twain; Treasure Island, Stev- 
enson; Boys’ Life of Lincoln, Nicolay; 
Jungle Book, Kipling; ane Tales, An- 
dersen; Fables, Aesop; Robin Hood, 
Pyle; Childs’ Garden of Verses, Stev_ 
enson; ‘l'ales from Shakespeare, Lamb; 
Arabian Nights, Dixon; King Arthur, 
Malory; Story of Mankind, Van Loon; 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, Wiggin; 
Home Book Verse for Young Folks, 
Stevenson; Christmas Carol, Dickens; 
Rip Van Winkle, Irving; Mother Goose} 
Hans Brinker, Dodge; Boys’ Life of 
Theodore Roosevelt, Hagedorn; Won- 
der Book, Hawthorne; Wild Animals I 
Have Known, Seton; Heidi, Apyri. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE COUNTRY 


Christmas in the farm homes and in 
the rural schools! What memories it 
brings to thousands of men and women 


“Farms Failure Without Women” says College Dean 
HALF the farms of Ohio would be dead failures if it were not for the 


women. 


It is important to keep the right kind of men on the farm, 


but even more important to keep the right kind of women there.” 


So maintaining, and adding that “the farmwife is the key to agricul- 
tural progress,’ Dean Alfred Vivian of the college of agriculture makes, 
in the current issue of the Ohio State University’s Extension Service News, 
a plea for more extension education in home and community subjects. 
His article is in review of the recent state-wide conference of county 


agricultural agents, 


“Farmwives will not,” the Dean believes, “become greatly interested 
in a program that teaches people how to make money without trying also 
to educate in spending both money and time. Dollars are important, but 
only as means to an end. You will find many farmers confusng the 


means with the end, but few farmwives. 


They will be satisfied with 


nothing less than a program that aims at a richer, fuller community life 


for the whole farm family. 


“It is feminine intuition and idealism and common-sense that has 
kept and will keep rural life from becoming a sordid struggle for a roof, 
enough to eat, and something in the bank, When we write our programs, 
we must write in what these women want, remembering always that they 
can see what is important and what is enduring, and that they will be 


satisfied with nothing less.” 


re 


Child’s First Right 

How much work should a child do? 
The question is: Do you want more boy 
or more corn? A certain amount of work 
the child should do, of course. The child 
who masters a task loves that task. The 
right amount of work puts strength and 
resource and beauty in the lives of boys 
and girls. But play comes first. And 
children should be paid for the work 
they do, and taught as the years in- 
crease to use their own money. 

Education through play is education 
for leisure. Our schooling today is 
largely in the interests of the 8-hour 
working period. 
leisure-time program, a definite program 
to train people for their off-hours. A 
program that leads to love of the home 
and interest in the home strikes the 
keynote here. j 

So make a definite program that is 
based on human nature and human 
need and explain it to the people you 
want to work with you. You can de- 
pend upon the people, with gradual 
swelling emotions and earnest desires, 
to get behind such a program, and put 
it over. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNGSTERS 


Can you rememebr those books which 
when you were a boy or girl “carried 
you away?” Away from winter and 
people with colds-in their heads talk- 
ing about money; away to high adven- 
ture in far countries, and to a wider 
view of the world? 


Times have changed, and children’s 
books with them. But boys and girls 
change very little from generation to 
generation, and you can be sure that 
they are just as hungry for good books 
as you ever were. Even for the boy 
who “doesn’t like to read” there is al- 
ways a book he will like to read, and to 


What we need is a - 


in crowded cites as well as in the open 
country. The spirit of making others 
happy is abroad in the land. At this 
happy time when our main objective is 
to add to the joy of the Christmas sea- 
son for our boys and girls may we not 
also take stock of the kind of perman- 
ent service we are giving our children 
in providing for their fufure welfare 
and happiness, especially for their edu- 
cation? Houses and lands, money and 


- jewels, may be of temporary endurance. 


Good health, a trained mind, and a 
sound, moral ‘inheritance are treasures 
stored where moth can not enter nor 
rust destroy. The best Christmas gift 
any community can give its children is 
an efficent school, one which assures in 
sofar as it is humanly possible the spir- 
itual and intellectual training that pre- 
pares them for the “good life.” 

School trustees and parents, why not 
when you go to a Christmas program at 
your schoolhouse, look about you care- 
fully, see that the school building is 
sanitary, comfortable, and convenient 
for its purpose? Desks must be occu- 
pied five hours a day by school children; 
eyes must be used day after day; sani- 
tary conveniences should‘ be adequate. 
If these things are not satisfactory the 
children need a new school building for 
a Christmas present. The Christmas 
vacation is a good time to make neces- 
sary repairs, to remodel unsuitable 
buildings, or to arouse sentiment for a 
new one. 


THIN OR FAT?_ 


The joy of thin women who grow fat 
and of fat women who grow thin isn’t 
entirely without its drawbacks: So 


many farm women find when they try . 


to use the dress forms that fitted so 
snugly when first made last year. 


In all, 25,000 gummed tape paper 


dress forms have been made in Ohio. 


Of late many owners of these forms 


' have complained to clothing extension 


specialists at the Ohio State University 
that’ for some mysterious reason the 
forms refuse to fit as they once did. 
The reasons, explain the clothing spe- 
cialists, are so obvious they escape the 
attention of most of us. 

Improved posture will account for 
some. Appreciable gains or reductions 
in weight will account for still more. 
Thirdly, a different type of corset may 
make-a dress form of no use. 

In making a new dress form, if that 
has become necessary for any of these 


-reasons, there are these main points to 


keep in mind: 

Have a light weight, good fitting un- 
dergarment on which to make the form; 
take the waistline measurement before 
starting; begin building the form under 
the arms, so that if the arms are raised 
the shoulder line will not be broken; 
after removing the form, trim front 
and back edges until the waist measure 
is about one inch less than the waist 
measure taken before starting, which 
gives the same reduction throughout; 
reinforce the form by pasting paper on 
inside instead of outside. 

* When two person paste the paper 
moistened by two others a form can be 
made in less than 45 minutes. 


"SIX POINTERS 


Marjorie E. Six 


WE have discussed the type of diet 


of the American people today as 
contrasted with the diet of the Indians 
of long ago; the physical effect of this 
difference is convincing testimony in be- 
half of coarse, unrefined foods. 2 
We have also had a brief outline of 
theoods which 
are sources of 
fuel for the 
body. Let us 
now consider 
the muscle 
building foods. 
Every minute 
of the day cer- 
tain parts of 
our bodies are 
being worn 
out; although 
it is not as no- 
ticeable, the 
different tissues 
wear out in the 


Marjorie E. Six 


“same way that the dead skin ‘peels off 


our hands and faces. It is necessary to 
replace these tissues, and also to furnish 
new tissues for the growing bodies of 
children, by selecting the right kind of 
foods. § 


A larger proportion of this muscle 
building material is found in milk, eggs, 
cheese, fish, meat, beans, peas, cowpeas 
and soy beans than in other foods. The 
animal foods, such as milk, cheese, eggs, 
fish and meat are better adapted to hu- 
man needs for building purposes than 
the vegetables, but vegetables, being less 
expensive, should be used as sources of 
part of the required building and repair 
material. Some of the cereals, espe- 
cially wheat and oats, and some of the 
nuts, are also fair sources of protein. 
Meat should be used sparingly, if at all, 
in the diets of children, as it favors. a 
certain type of decay in the process of 
digestion that is very undesirable and 
sometimes causes discomfort and even 
illness. It should be eaten by -no one, 
even adults, more than once a day and 
many people find three or four times a 
‘week are enough. : 

Now. there are~certain foods which 
build bones and teeth. ‘They furnish 
certain mineral elements which are 
necessary if the teeth and bones are 
to be hard as they should be. ‘Those 
of us who are wearing store teeth or 
who have had poor health as a result 
of bad teeth realize the importance of 
building teeth that will not decay. 
Others who have grown up with bowed 
legs because when they were young they 
did not have the right kind of bone 
building material to make their bones 
strong enough to remain straight, will 
agree that it is well to begin with a 
child when he is a baby, or, better, be- 
fore he is born, to furnish him with 
mineral foods. 


Munson, Bristol, 


Milk is the best food for b 
bones and teeth. Children’s 
agree that a quart a milk a day for 
child is the best amount to assu 
bones and teeth. Other foods 
furnish the minerals - require 
bodies are leafy vegetables, fru 
whole grain cereals. Egg yoll 
spinach are especially valuable fc 
iron needed by the blood. 

The foods just mentioned — 
those which furnish bulk or r 
such as’ cabbage, prunes, baked p 
skins, apples, bran and others, kee 
body engines in running order. 
them in your menus and,you 
will need fewer pink pills. ge 

Besides the fuel, building and re 
and regulating foods, there are ¢ 
other elements necessary for gro} 
children and health in everyone. 7 
vitamines, of which much is being 
and which are claimed to be 
able in tablet form by many ad 
who do not care how much 
aggerate their assertions about : 
ders accomplished by their prod 
indispensable, but they are fot 
common, everyday foods. Chil 
not grow without the vitamine - 
milk, cream, butter, egg yolk, 
organs of animals (such as li 
neys, etc.), and thin, leafy ve 
carrots, tomatoes, etc., and ne 
dren nor grown folks can 
without these vitamines ani 


uses of foods in the body, we t 


as if it is too great a task to s 
think of all this’ each time tk 


in each day’s meals: whole mi 
for each child if possible and z 
each adult (this includes what 
in cooking) ; other dairy prod 
as butter, cheese, or ice er 
vegetables besides potato 
with leafy vegetables thre 
times a week; fruit, and > 
ceréal. Se tte : 
Those of you who did no: 
Kitchen Card, which will hel 
ning your meals, write for it ; 
we'll also send a leaflet “Milk 
Difference.” = a 
The dress form and fir 
projects have been worked 
bull County, Ohio, by the F; 
and next comes the clothin 
tion work. The same amou 
thusiasm is being exerted 
ject, judging from the numbe 
ships represented at the 
Thursday, Noy. 22 in Wat 


Miss Butler, clothing s 
@hio State University, met 
ers on that date and explained 
how to measure, fit and c 
own patterns and how to 
their neighbors and friend 
meeting will be Dec. 14, and M 
will teach how to make th 
after finishing up their pa 
this second meeting, e 
leader selects eight leader 
ship and they will meet so 
tween Dec. 14 and the thi 
which will be held on J, 
every woman in the townshig 
a chance to learn how to 


struction work. ye 
Those present at the meetin 
Mrs. Malcolm Boyd and 

from Liberty and Hubbard. 
Mrs. Harry Stevenson, Lo 
Mrs. R. C. Sutton an 

Brannon, Newton, 


Mrs. C. M. Davis and M: 


L 


> 
rd l 
4) 


Connell, Braceville.> 
Mrs. J. S. Curtis and- 
Case, Greene. hy 
Mrs. Henry Dudgeon, M 
Mrs. _L. W. Mott and M 
Blair, Bazetta. oes 
Mrs. J. A. Spafford and Mr 
Kinsman. = ee 
Mrs. I. F. Matthews and 
Brunswick, Vienna. Bi 
Mrs. Carl Lyman, Howlat 
Mrs. Hayes Barbe and 1 


Mrs. Owen Wertz, Mrs. 
and Mrs. M. E. Brobst, Jo 
Mrs. Chas. Banning anc 
Bliss, Hartford. : 
Mrs. Victor Logan, Gus 


rmers in Trumbull County, O., 
+ all appreciative of results ac- 
ed, then they will join those 
ended the annual meeting of 
mbull County Farm Bureau in 
tisfied that their organiza- 
ore than paid for itself dur- 
‘he annual meeting was held 
Saturday, Dec. 3. 
e election of officers for the 
| County Farm Bureau came up 
isideration at the annual meeting 
lay in Warren it was evident there 
disposition on. the part of the 
present to make any change. 
er officers were re-elected. 
es were suggested for the four 
to the state meeting and it 
ed that the four receiving the 
umber of votes should be the 
and the four next highest 
tes. The result of the elec- 
efore, was as follows: 

t: F. Thayer Wood; vice 
nt, L. W. Mott; secretary, D. 
f; treasurer, FE. J. Knight; 
ites to the state meeting, Frank 

es of Hartford township, Mrs. 
ie Green of Johnston, W. S. 
of Bristol, L. W. Pierce of 
mn; alternates, J. J. Riggs of 
Mrs. Maud Shepherd of 
on, Dell Crabbs of Brace- 
Taiclett of Vienna. 


county executive committee is 
of the president, vice presi- 
etary and treasurer, and 
bers at large chosen from 
ard of directors by that body, 
with two ladies, also chosen 
yoard of directors. Its actions 
t to the approval of the 
irectors. 

oard of directors consists of 
en of the 24 township or- 
This body meets quar- 
nd the executive committee 
nonthly. 

Township Reports Given 
‘eports of township activities 
ut the county were given by 
and most of them showed 
ty and work done. The 
_ Bazetta township ‘was 
resident L. B. Blair, of 
by Secretary Dell Crabbs; 
| by President W. S. Mun- 
hampion, by President F. J. 
3; of Fowler by. President 
umbull; of Greene by Secre- 
Love; of Gustavus by Pres- 
. Baldwin; of Hartford by 
F. L. Bates; of Johnson by 
wen Wertz; of Liberty by 
T. Wood; of Lordstown 
ry H. J.. Stack; of South- 
President L. G. Hoffman; 


- 


by Eli Taiclet. 

urer, E. J. Knight, made 
owing receipts of $13,- 
le secretary, and expen- 
the amount of $10,698.52, 
balance of $2,691.36. 

ty agent, Guy W. Miller, 


f 


‘ 
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_ The Warren 
ngs & Loan Association 


- 14 South Park Avenue 


Interest on Deposits 5 % 


_ “THE HOME OF THRIFT”’ 
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| Farm Bureau Closes 
Big Year 


made his report which showed a great 
amount of work accomplished. 

F. Thayer Wood, the president, 
made his report, calling attention to 
some interesting features. 

Finances Are Good 

The secretary’s report showed that 
memberships during the year had been 
paid as follows: for 1921, $50; for 1922, 
$1345; for 1923, $9793; for 1924, $10. 
The miscellaneous receipts amounted 
to $848.87, making a total of $12,046.87. 
The expenditures amounted to $10,- 
862.43, and included itemized amounts 
for salaries, traveling, O. F. B. F, 
townships, rent, telephone, telegrams, 
freight printing, office supplies, re- 
bate, etc. He reported a_ balance of 
$520.60 in eight banks in the county, 
thus showing a total balance of $3,- 
211.96 in comparison with a balance of 
$1794.40 last year. The secretary 
called attention to a number of other 
matters, and made several suggestions 
for next year’s work. 

After dinner Sarah Davis and Reta 
Spafford of Kinsman, gave a clothing 
club demonstration in an _ intelligent 
and fascinating manner. 

Two addresses of unusual merit and 
information were given by E. D. Waid 
on “Dairy Marketing in Ohio” and by 
Dr. Bond on “Tuberculin Testing.” Mr. 
Waid complimented the officers for 
the work done in the county, and in- 
cidentally said that of the dozen or 
more suits started in the state for col- 
lection of delinquent dues, the Farm 
Bureau had won out in every case. 


Our Readers Column 


WE always welcome letters from our 

readers giving us suggestions and 
criticisms on the Dairymen’s Price Re- 
porter. 

The following dre extracts from let- 
ters received just the other day: 

“Your change of date in publication 
of the Price Reporter is good. The pa- 
per is getting better each issue. 

Salina, Pa. “7. W. Mc—” 


“T have always taken great interest in 
the Price Reporter and read it from 
cover to cover but there is one thing 
which I believe would improve it 
greatly, that is, in conjunction with the 
price of milk from year to year and 
month to month, quote the price to the 
consumer on the same dates, also the 
purchasing value of the dollar on like 
dates. 

; “Very truly yours, 
Ellwood City, Pa. James Bs Ose 


We will try the suggestion of print- 
ing the consumers’ price for milk but 
as to the latter suggestion about the 
buying power of the dollar, will pass 
that up. It is practically impossible to- 
get two agencies or parties to agree on 
the purchasing power of a dollar. 


- _DAIRYMEN’S PR 
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CONTENTED 
COWS 
GIVE 
GOOD 

_ MILK 


THE HIGH PRICE OF CONTENTMENT 


Nothing costs more in this world than contentment, because we 
have to pay for it in the most precious coin. We have to pay for it in 
self-denial, self-discipline, will power and system. A SAVINGS AC- 
COUNT is the greatest help toward making the price-of contentment 
easy to pay. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS & TRUST Co. 
_ WHEELING, W. VA. 
Largest Bank in State : 
HOME FOR SAVINGS 
Banking By Mail Booklet Sent on Request \ 


Solid as it Looks 


A penny a day 


is the average cost per 
cow for the use of Kow~ 
Kare as a preventive 
of disease and aid to 
big milk yield. 


On thousands of 
JSarms KOW-KAREis 
Standard exapment? 


Here are just a few 

extracts from letters 
‘| Such as we receive in 
u} every mail from cow 
H| owners; 


Cow owners have learned that no effort 
on the farm pays so handsomely as the drive 
for more milk. Over 90% of the so-called 
poor milkers are capable of much better 
results than is obtained from them. An im- 
proved health standard is a sure booster of 
milk profits. 

the best medicine for 


No wonder. Dairy experts pay, that under average Bl rich cows that there 

conditions a yield-increase of only 10% will double §} is. J found that it al- 

seeing ixe Ost De ways paid to feed i 

the net profit of dairying. The fixed cost per cow of Shaneror Fane wenee 

feed and care is about the same regardless of yield. went down on the 
After this cost is met, every pint of miik is added profit. 


Wm. £E,_ Starkey, 
Austiny Ind: **I have 
found KOW-KARE is 


quantity of milk they 
were giving, I have 
cured several cows 
that were down and 


Perfect health has more to do with big milk yields 
could not get up. 


than breeding or feeding. “‘Forcing” the milk-making 
organs to greater efforts ends disastrously unless extra James H. McClintick, 

: ? &| Solon, Me.: “I had a 
demands are met with extra support of the cow’s BS cowrthatrataimed: the 
vitality. %| afterbirth for five 
days, when I decided 
to try your Kow-Kare. 
‘Three doses removed 
the afterbirth com- 
pletely and sheis now 
allmght. After that I 
decided to feed KOW- 
KARE to two other 
cows for experiment 
It increased the flow of 
milk of one of them 
nearly one-half; the 
otner gave more milk 
than formerly and 


Let Kow Karehelp youtogreater milk profits Yourfeed | Sr Sey 3 Pte 


dealer, general store or druggist can supply you — large size claimed for it, 
can $125; medium size 652 Order direct from us if your 


Kow-Kare is invaluable to cowowners. It increases 
the activity of the milk-makiag function by promoting 
vigorous health in the genital and digestive organs. 
It prevents or relieves cow diseaSes and disorders by 
helping these organs to function as nathre intended. 
Its benefits are widely recognized for the treatment of 
Barrenness, Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, Scours, 
Bunches, Milk Fever, Lost Appetite. 


dealer does not have Kow Kare. We pay postage, Joseph Stott, Nor- 
? é wieh, Conn. ‘I fing 

Write for ecpy of our free 32 page bddk ‘ Ihe Home that by gee a few 

Cow Doctor ** It will snow you the way to greater doses of KOW-KARE 


It will keep cows ina 
| heaithy state, and the 
result will be more 
p| milk--just what we 
want, 


profit from your cows 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO,, Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 


Se rey s.- -o> 


Twelve ae ° 


/POULTRY DEPARTMENT 


Records of poultry demonstration 
farms for October in Trumbull County 
given through the County Farm 
Bureau: 

H. R. Fuller; Warren, O., Route 5, 
is in the lead again this month, with an 
average. of 12.75 eggs per hen. He has 
110 S. C. White Leghorn hens. 

Mrs. H. F. Cole, Warren, Route 2, is 
second with an average of 12.19 eggs 
per hen. She has a flock of 115 White 
Wyandotte hens. 

Mabel ‘Tyrrell, Farmdale, O., third, 
with an average of 10.64 eggs per hen. 
She has a flock of 75 Barred Rocks. 

Mrs. Emma Hatch secured 864 eggs 
from her flock of 97 Barred Rocks, with 
an average of 8.09 eggs per hen. 

Mrs. Ira Miller, Cortland, O., has an 
average of 7.90 eggs per hen from her 
flock of 163 Buff Orpingtons. 

Mrs. R. P. Miller, Burghill, .O., se- 
cured 440 eggs from her flock of 58 
White. Wyandottes, with an average of 
7.57 eggs per hen. 

E. G. Bayes, Lockwood, O. His flock 
of 121 White Wyandottes and White 
Leghorns laid 902 eggs, with an aver- 
age of 7.45 eggs per hen. 

R. W. Clark, Lockwood, O., secured 
832 eggs from his flock of 118 English 
White Leghorns, with an average of 
7.41 eggs per hen. 

Mrs. L. H. Langley, Kinsman, O.,, 
Route 3. She secured 336 eggs from 
her flock of 48 R. C. Rhode Island Reds, 
with an average of 7.00 per hen. 

W. C. Scott, Kinsman, O. His flock 
of 116 English S. C. White Leghorns 
laid 778 eggs, with an average of 6.70 
eggs per hen. 

L. L. Bascom, Farmdale, O., secured 
327 eggs from his flock of 65 Rhode 
Island Reds, with an average of 5.03 
eggs per hen. 

Mrs. Glen Hillyer Cortland, O. His 
flock of 89 S. C. White Leghorns laid 
359 eggs, with an average of 4.03 per 
hen. 


Peggy Bay State is being touted as a com- 
ing world’s champion egg producer by the 
authorities at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
college. In her first year as a layer, which 
was completed recently, Peggy hung up a new 
record for hens of the Rhode Island Red class 
with an official production of 302 eggs. 


OH!O CERTIFIED FLOCKS 
FORTY Ohio poultrymen in 26 coun- 

ties now have certified hens and 
cockerels, poultry extension specialists 
at the Ohio State University announce 
on the eve of completing this year’s 
certification work. 

Belmont. county leads with seven 
flocks containing 1054 hens and 348 
cockerels certified. Then comes Williams 
with four flocks of certified birds, Han- 
cock with three, and Trumbull, Allen, 
and Fulton with two apiece. The rest 
of the 26 counties have one flock each. 
In all, 4,728 hens and 632 cockerels have. 


been certified. 

Under certification rules a male bird must 
come from a female with a record of 200 eggs 
or more produced in a year, the record taken 
by trapnesting. The University keeps a list of 
breeders who have certified’ cockerels for sale. 
At the time of certification all cockerels must 
be in good physical condition, banded, and free 
of anything. which would barr them from the 
show ring. 

The University recommends- breeders of 
these certified birds as reliable sources, par- 
ticularly for buying male birds. : 


WINTERING LAYERS 


With the coming of colder weather 
and the necessity of getting the pullets 
into winter quarters, poultry flock own- 
ers are again confronted with the mat- 
ter of which ones to keep. Pullets 
should be well grown and healthy. Pul- 
lets that are undersized or stunted are, 
seldom, if ever, worthy of their feed. 
The balance of the flock between hens 
and pullets will be determined by con- 
ditions such as the number of pullets 
available. The average is about two- 
thirds pullets and one_third old hens, 
the pullets being kept for winter egg 
production and the hens for breeding 
stock. : 

As insurance against an outbreak of 
colds and disease in the poultry flock, 
good housing and proper management 
of the flock is better and more reliable 
than vaccination or any other medical 


.our winter disease of poultry. 


aXe 


treatment. Providing plenty of room 
in the poultry house is necessary to the 
health and productivity of the flock. 
Three to four square feet is the proper 
amount of floor space per bird. 


When West. Virginia University poultry ex- 
perimentalists announced they were conduct- 
ing experiments to breed chickens that may 
lay two eggs daily, they were deluged with 
letters from all over the country telling of 
freak high producers. -A letter for Cora 
Whitson, 1705 Bailey Ave., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., is the most remarkable of all, She 
claims to have had a chicken which daid one 
egg a day for a year, then two eggs a day 
for a few weeks, then three eggs a day and 
finally four eggs a day for four months be- 
fore she died. ‘I gave my hen all. the coffee 
she would drink,’ Mrs. Whitson writes, ‘and 
all the nice good beefsteak and pie, shortcake 
and anything that we cooked. She ate lots 
of rich pie and everything, and every night I 
took her in and played the piano with her in 
my lap, then I rocked her to sleep, in fact 
she had the care of a child.” 


MOLDY STRAW KILLS POULTRY 


Serious loss of poultry is often due 
to the use of moldy straw for scratch- 
ing litter. In such cases, according to 
D. C. Dennard, specialist in poultry at 
the Ohio Experiment Station, the birds 
affected breathe with difficulty and 
often wheeze or gasp for air. The 
symptoms are similar to a cold in the 
windpipe or bronchitis. ‘The respiratory 
system of a chicken is so complicated 
that an excessive amount of dust of any 
kind is injurious and especially is this 
true of the dust from moldy straw. 

Recent reports of heavy losses of pul- 
lets from this cause have come to the 
Station. A heavy loss of birds may re- 
suls in a few hours, it seems, and one 
bale of moldy or musty straw used for 
scratching liter may mean a serious loss 
of birds. 


With egg prices soaring and egg production 
down near the bottom, the time is ripe for 
Ohio poultrymen to check up on these points, 
extension specialists at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity suggest: ‘ 

Have all laying birds in winter quarters. 
Pullets roosting in trees during cold, rainy 
weather often contract roup, the most danger- 

Keep before the birds at all times a good 
laying mash, like one of these: Bran 100, 
middlings 100, ground oats 100, corn meal 100, 
meat scrap or tankage 100; or, corn meal 
135, ground oats 135, ground wheat 135, meat 


* scrap or tankage 100. 


If, the birds are thin, feed more grain in 
the morning. If in good condition, feed less 
grain in the morning. Regardless of their 
condition, feed a heavy grain ration in the 
evening. Feed unlimited supplies of milk, if 
you seek a high egg production. With as 
much milk as they want, the birds will not 
need so much meat scrap or tankage in the 
mash. 

Pullets should now be producing at least 
0 per cent of their capacity 


GOOD GREEN FEED 


- Sprouted oats make very good green 
feed for poultry during the winter 
period but are much more expensive 
than cabbage, mangels or sugar beets. 
They are extremely palatable and rel- 
ished by the birds and to stimulate pro- 
duction are often used in conjunction 
wth the other green feeds. The oats 
should be fed when the sprout is about 
one and one-half inches long. 


Dairy Short Course at Penn 
State January 3 


THE thirty-second annual Creamery 

Short Course will be given at the 
Pennsylvania State College, January 3 
to March 1, under the supervision of 
the Dairy Department. This course 
proved very successful from the start 
and today its scope of subject’matter is 
broader than ever and includes funda- 


mental instruction in butter, cheese and 


ice cream making, condensed and pow- 
dered milk manufacture, dairy bacter_ 
iology, creamery accounting and mar- 
keting milk. g 
This eight week’s course aims to meet 
the needs of the man who has had a 
little experience in dairy plant work. It 


also will aid the man who has had no. 
experience by giving him some practice 
and a thorough knowledge of the sub-— 


ject. Many- men have come to Penn 
State knowing little about plant work 


available at State College at a reason- 
able rate. Each student is required to 
have two white suits and caps in which 
to work in the laboratories. 
contemplating enrolling in this course 
should decide immediately and mail 
their application to Professor R. G. 
Bressler, director of the winter course 
of the Pennsylvania State College, State 
College; Pax 75 = . 


Farm Saves Money, Builds 
Health—Says Rev. Brown 


| bought a farm—in the first place, be- 


cause I wanted to save money; in the - 
second place, because I love the farm; 


in the third place because some day, 
when perhaps my voice gives out— 
when I become too old to continue my 
present vocation, I want some place 


where I can go and get the pleasures 


of life. 
Thusly did Rev. Nathan L. Brown, a 
Methodist minister in Pittsburgh—sum- 


marize his leanings toward agriculture. 
Dr. Brown was in the D. C. §S. Co. 


office and signed a contract, joining 


the organization for his farm at Ren- 
frew, Pa. ; 


Dr. Brown—a man who admits to be 
65 years of age, is quite active and de-- 


clares he can continue to do most of 
the hard work on a farm. He was 
brought up on an Ohio farm. > 
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Dollar Savings & Trust G0. 
~—-Alist National Bank 


YOUNGSTOWN, OH 


payments on a 


‘save. After I got one farm pé 
‘sold it and then bought anot 


Any men agricultural, are enough to i 
- “But some day I want to, go | 


that is when my services in 
“are passe. I don’t expect. 


- ever—I know I must quit som 


_ tion.” 


to have in life. — 


The first and last stay v 
longer when the second is secu 


hard work and saving. 


Reverend. “T: ‘this way did _ 


se 


today, my interests, which 
of a fair livelihood. — Rees 


the farm and get into the acti 


continue in my present po 
sooner or later, and I cannot. i 
a more desirable refuge than. 
dairy farm. See eee ae 
“My present farm is ru 
want dairy cows to build it 
up and to give us a steady 
know the cows will do it and 
plains why I am joining thi 


Enthused by their sweeping 
at the National Dairy Sho 
buttermakers repeated thei 
ance at the convention of t 
Creamery Buttermakers’ J 


pionship Banner which has 
away from Minnesota just 
years was awarded Iowa. T 
eyes won the banner two ye: 


x ~ 


a 


5 


ontest for you, youngsters 
who will be the winner. 
tad : z ,. 


D THE MILK FAIRIES: 


as. 


as sitting in the 


kitchen 


said we all ought to work 
p to our “normal weight.” 
says “normal weights” what 
_ weigh for our height and 
er years we are old. Nurse 
lot of ways to gain mote 
s. One was to eat a lot of the 
kind of food.” aces 
at sort of foods did she say you 
eat?” asked mother. “Oh foods 
would make us strong and keep 

n and healthy. Teacher told 
t them after nurse left. She 
that foods that build muscle 


n the telephone rang and 
\d to answer it. 

y sat still thinking about the 
Suddenly he saw a little boy 
‘on the table by the meat. He 
: to be.sure. Yes! there he 
and a little girl was with him. 
O her little girls were there on 


sad, while the third was 
wn the side of an apple. 
never seen them before. 

said, “Who are you and 
u come from?” At that, 
le: came over and stood 
edge of the table in front of 


L vn > 


in,” said the little 
e on milk, eggs, fish and 
ple call_me the carpenter 
uild hard, strong muscles 
bodies. Every one needs 


e you,” said Bobby, 
of the little girls, 


r girl who finishes this 
nost interesting way, 
the foods and their uses 
y, we will send a_ sixteen 
“Why the Cow Jumped 
on.” Please write on one 
age only, and state your 
address at the top. .... 


“Old Woman in the 
uzzle. It will furnish 


_INSTITUTE WELL 
TTENDED 
mes “ 


rtland Farmers’ Institute, 
, brought out an aver- 
of people per session, 
© reports received from C. 
resident, and G. L. Parke, 
Iks by the State Speakers 
preciated and lively dis- 
owed. The outstanding 
Institute was the school 
ie posters made by the 
ren. One hundred and ten 
e made by the children of | 
ind displayed one week in 
Cortland and surrounding 
iters. These posters were 
t the Institute and were 
Miller, county super- 
Berg. and Mrs,. Sigler. 
e poster was made by 
rize $5.00. : 
was made 


poster was made by 


2S SOD AIRY 


OR DEPARTMENT | 


\ The next ten ‘highest received $1.00 
each, as follows: 

Milford Hunter, William Stewart, 
Allie Parke, Gerald Townsend, Walter 
McKelvey, Hazel Ruddy,, Helen Hall, 
Katherine Yoxtheimer, Bernice Lah- 
man, Florence Yoxtheimer. 

The next ten highest received 50c, 
and are asfollows: 

Nellie Duncan, Louis. Smelke, Eldon 
McMillin, Virginia” Barbour, Paul 
Yose, Crawford Stryker, Margaret 
Luke, Francis Duncan, Dorothy Rice, 
Lula McMillen. 

Much credit for the success of the 
Institute is due to Farm Bureau, D. 
C. S. Company locals and the mer- 
chants of Cortland. who _ together 
raised $50.00 for prizes in the poster 
contest and farm products exhibit. A 
committee composed of L. W. Mott, 
Tra Miller, Mrs. Victorine Phillips, 
Mrs. L. W. Mott and Mae Churchill, 
were in charge of a creditable. display 
of canned fruit, jellies, baking, fancy 


work and farm products. Winners in 


these exhibits will be announced later. 


ASHTABULA WINNERS 


Harold Hall, New Lyme township, 
Ashtabula county, was declared Cham- 
pion in Calf Club Work in Ohio for 
1923. He was Given his award at the 


- annual Club Week celebration at Ohio 


State University held in November. 

In declaring these champions the 
following particulars are taken into 
consideration: the grades on exhibit 
and record books, the interest which is 
taken in club and other community ac- 
tivities in his home community, the 
personality of the club member and 
the manner in which he carrier on his 
demonstration. ~ 

“We are proud of Harold,” ex- 
plained H. H. Clapoole, county club 
agent, “this isehis first year in calf 
club work and this makes his accom- 
plishment all the more outstanding. 
He is not however a stranger to club 
work for hé has done very creditable 
work in pig clubs for the past two 
years.” 

Claypoole is making a fine record as 
a club agent and leader. The enthus- 
iasm which is exhibited by the youngs- 
ters in Ashtabula county in club work 
is really astounding. 


HEALTH EXAMINATION 


e 

The “Have a Health Examination 
on Your Birthday” idea promulgated 
by the National Health Council, and 
which had its inception on the nation’s 
birthday, July 4 of this year, has grown 
with such rapidity in the four months 
of its existence, that it is now being 
observed to some extent in almost 
every city and hamlet in the country. 

This word comes from the Ameri- 
can Child Health association, which is 
a member of the Council, and is borne 
out by a report published in the Coun- 
cil’s regular monthly Digest. The re- 
port cites the progress made by’ the 
health examination campaign and says 
that the general public is becoming 
fully aware to the value of the idea, 
which heretofore has been observed 
principally by sanitarians alone. 

The idea first took form when the 
health organizations which comprise 
the membership of the National Health 
Council decided to put into operation 
their conviction that a health examina- 
tion once a year would do more toward 
maintaining health than any other one 
method, and where sickness or its in- 
dication was not present, would pro- 
vide the person examined with an ac- 
curate annual report as to the condi- 
tion of his health. 

The decision to urge the examina- 
tion on birthdays was made because 
the birthday is the easiest day for the 
individual to remember And because 
this method offered suitable solution for 
assigning the examinations so there 
would be some for every day in the 


year. 
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| Good Dairy Sense 


By Edward T. Wolf 


Editor’s Note—The conductor of this depart- 
ment is an authority on the production end of 
dairying, having gained experience as a man- 
ager of a cow-testing association and a far- 
mer. He is also a graduate dairyman from 
Pennsylvania State College. 


pont work for your cows, make 
them work for you! 

Last year while testing cows in Erie 
and Crawford counties, it was surpris- 
ing to know the large number of cows 
that were not paying for their keep. 
At least 60 unprofitable cows out of the 
26 herds were sent to the butcher’s 
block. Even some of the “Pet” cows 
lost popularity with their owners  be- 
cause of their individual records. The 
scales and the Babcock test were the 
true judges as to the individual merit of 
these cows as economical producers 
and profit makers. 

The elimination of these boarder 
cows increased the average production 
-of the herds and by better methods of 
feeding and management of the pro- 
fitable cows, more profit was made 
which increased the possibilities for a 
better and more efficient life on the 
farm. 

According to Government data the 
average dairy cow produces 4,000 
pounds of milk containing 160 pounds 
butterfat and the average in cow ‘test- 
ing association produces 5,980 pounds 
of milk containing 246 pounds of but- 
terfat. This improvement is attributed 
to three causes which was made promi- 
nent by the insistent good work of 
Cow Testing Associations. These are: 

1.. More intelligent feeding. 3 

2. The weeding out of the unprofit- 
able cows. 

3. Better breeding. 

It is essential that every successful 
dairyman use better methods of feed- 
ing, weeding and breeding for econ- 
omical production. 

An example of what good care and 
feeding will do is shown by an experi- 
ment at Ames, Iowa, in which Arkansas 
scrub cows which had been given scrub 
treatment, were given good care and 
feeding. These scrubs (4 years old 
when taken to Ames) when they reach- 
ed the age of 7 years were producing 
59% more milk and 54% more butter 
fat than as 4 year olds. Only 10% of 
this increase would be expected due to 
difference in age and maturity. 

Another example of the value of pro- 
per feeding was seen on the farm of 
Carl Newberger, Girard, Pa., who was 
feeding his cows a ration of corn, oats, 
timothy hay and corn silage. After 
balancing a ration for his herd, his 
milk production increased 100% for 
some of his cows and 50% for most of 
the others. “I heard that a balanced 
ration would increase the milk flow 
but I never realized that such a large 
increase would follow,” said this dairy- 
man. “It sure is putting money in my 
pockets,” said he. 

In calculating a ration for dairy cows, 
the ration should be economical, palat- 
able, bulky, succulent and it should 
have plenty of variety, plenty of pro- 
tein, plenty of mineral matter and the 
nutritive ratio should be considered. In 
addition to these eight preceding essen- 
tials in a ration, the dairyman needs to 
supply the cow with a liberal amount of 
fresh water daily, for the cow's body is 
composed of at least 50% water and 
milk contains nearly 87% water. At 
the Missouri Experiment Station, a 
Jersey cow producing 27 pounds of 
milk consumed 77 pounds of water daily 
but when dry only 15 pounds. Another 
Jersey producing 13 pounds milk con- 
sumed 40 pounds of water daily but 
while dry only 9 pourids, while ‘a Hol- 
stein producing 110 Ibs. of milk daily 
consumed from 215 to 350 pounds of 
water daily. 

Before taking up any of the phases 
of feeding, it is necessary to mention 
those factors which are essential in 
producing milk economically; to keep 
our cows in a good clean, healthy con- 
dition in order that the cows may be 
prepared to efficiently convert the feed 
into milk. There are many dairymen 
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that stint their cows and use factors, 
hardly realizing that they are impair- 
‘ing the general health of their cows 
and decreasing their efficiency as milk 
producers. Good ventilation, provision 
for plenty of light and plenty of good 
water. from uncontaminated sources are 
very important factors. 

A stable in which the cows have been 
kept over night should be comfortable 
in the morning, without disagreeable 
animal odors. According to the score 
card for Dairy Farm Inspection there 
should not be less than 500 cubic feet 
of space per cow to receive a perfect 
score. An overcrowded barn produces 
discomfort and is hard to keep clean 
and usually contains impure air, 

An abundance of light destroys bac- 
teria, promotes the health of animals, 
and helps to keep things clean. There 
should be about 4 square feet of win- 
dow glass per cow evenly distributed. 

Plenty of water should be supplied 
to the cows. Too much emphasis can- 
not be placed on this factor, because 
there always is a tendency not to give 
enough water rather than give too 
much. Individual drinking cups for 
cOWS prove very satisfactory and are a 
great labor saving device. I’ve had suc- 
cessful dairymen tell me that there was 
an actual increase in milk production 
after installing drinking cups in the 
barn. 

In the next issue of the Dairymen’s 
Price Reporter, I will bring out the 
fundamental points in feeding. If there 
are any questions on Economical Milk 
Production or Feeding, I will be glad 
to answer them in this column if you 
address your letter to The Dairymen’s 
Price Reporter. 


New World’s Record 


With an average production of 100 

pounds milk daily for 320 days of 
a yearly test period in which every 
weighing and sample of each milking 
and all buterfat tests were made under 
the supervision of representatives of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Kolrain Finderne Bess, a Holstein cow, 
has just completed a milk record which 
makes her a world champion. Her 
strictly official record for one year’s 
production at the age of seven years 
is 35,085.4 pounds milk and 1,117.16 lbs. 
butterfat—equal to 1,396.4 ibs. butter. 
She is owned by the Fred F. Field 
Dutchland Holstein Farms at Brockton 
Massachusetts. 

Only two other cows have exceeded 
this cow’s production of milk—her half 
sister, Kolrain Marion Finderne, and 
Segis _Pietertje Prospect, the world’s 
champion. Both the latter cows’ rec- 
ords were made under semi-ofticial 
rules, however. She is also the sixth 
cow of the breed to produce over 1,000 
pounds butterfat in two different test 
periods, Her first ‘record is 32,563.1 
pounds milk and 1,025.2 pounds butter- 
fat, made as a five-year-old. 

During the first’ part of her test 
“Bess” was fed liberally on rich pro- 
tein feeds. When supplied with a grain 
mixture lower in protein later she re- 
sponded fully as well. She consumed 
very little green feed and was carried 
practically throughout the entire test on 
a winter ration. She was a feeder of 
large quantities of troughage—hay and 
beet pulp—and of comparatively low 
amounts of concentrates. On days 
when she produced around 120 pounds 
milk she never required more than 25 
pounds of grain. She was turned out 
to exercise nearly every day for one 
or two hours. 


The operation of a milk fountain 
was begun October 11 by the Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association, 
Inc., New York City, as a means of 
bringing fresh, pure milk direct to the 
consumer and making ita popular 
drink. A little store on Sixth Avenue 
has been fitted up as an artistic and 
highly sanitary milk drinking | shop. 
Every variety of milk drink is served, 
hot or cold, also buttermilk and League 
ice cream. The front of the store has 
been remodeled to resemble a Swiss 
cottage and waitresses in attendance 
wear Swiss peasant costumes. For the 
convenience of those who have little 
time provision is made for 
drinks through an open window. 
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Cincinnati Milk Producers P urchase 


Big Mik Plant — | 


THE Cooperative Pure Milk Associa- 
tion, an organization of dairymen in 
the Cincinnati, O., section, at a4 meet- 
ing Nov. 12, decided tq purchase: the 
majority stock in the French-Bros.- 
Bauer Company, one of the largest 
dairy organizations in the United 
States. 

By their action, the Cincinnati or- 
ganization took one of the _ biggest 
steps ever attempted by a farmers’ or- 
ganization. The importance of this 
deal is better realized by the follow- 
ing article which appeared in the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, Nov. 13: : 

“What is considered to be one of the 
most important maneuvers in the 
seven years’ milk war in the Cincin- 
nati district was successfully consum- 
mated yesterday afternoon, when_the 
membership of the Cooperative Pure 
Milk Association agreed by unanimous 
vote at the Emery Auditorium to ac- 
cept an option for the purchase of the 
majority of the French Bros.-Bauer 
Company and its allied corporations at 
the appraised value of its assets. 

$3,000,000 Deal 

“The deal, it is said, when carried to 
conclusion, will bring under the con- 
trol of the Cooperative Pure Milk As- 
sociation properties valued at-$3,000,- 
000 and make this association the most 
powerful cooperative producing and 
distributing agency in the dairy busi- 
ness in America. 

“Briefly stated, the action taken 
means that the Cooperative Associa- 
tion will have the right to purchase 
not less than 75,000 shares of the com- 
mon stock of the French Bros.-Bauer 
Company and its subsidiaries, includ= 
ing the Townsend-West Dairy, Henry 
Meyer Dairy, Hamilton Milk Com- 
pany, a baking company which con- 
trols two large restaurants, an ice 
cream plant with 2,000,000 gallons ca- 
pacity, a cone factory, 50 cream sta- 
tions, 12 country collecting stations, 22 
grocery stores and Valley View, the 
certified and inspected dairy farm in 
the Lebanon neighborhood.” 


One of the most important features 
of this transaction is that the holdings 
will be purchased by the farmers’ or- 
ganization on a basis of an appraised 
valuation of the sound assets of the 
corporation, for which certificate of 
indebtedness will be issued the  far- 
mers and the stipulation that there is 
to be no consideration whatsoever for 
the good-will of this company. 

While the time limit placed in the 
contract for payment of the majority 
of the stock is fixed at January 1, 1929, 
it is stated that in the event 50 per 
cent of the agreed purchase price is 
paid by the cooperative members, 


there will be given an extension of . 


three years beyond the stated’ limit. 
Until the stock is paid for the farmers 
will have a minority representation on 
the board. . 

The change does not become effec- 


tive until_Dec. 31,1923, and it is ex- _ 


pected that by that time the Associa- 
tion will have acquired between 90,000 
and 95,000 of the 120,000 shares of 
common stock in the French’ Bros.- 
Bauer Company. 5 
Big Meeting Held 

Much. credit for the success of the 
association is due Harry Hartke, vice 
president and general manager who 
has been the guiding hand of the or- 
ganization during its seven year ficht. 

Payment for the stock will be made 


by monthly deductions from the mem- 


bers’ milk checks, explained Mr. 
Hartke. 

At the meeting in Cincinnati, when 
it was decided to buy the plant the 
Cooperatives brought in a number of 
the leaders in cooperative dairy mar- 
keting associations and speakers were 
Prof. Oscar Erf, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Charles W. Holman, secretary of 
the National Cooperative. Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation; Goeffrey Morgan, 


’ secretary of the Kentucky Farm Bur- 


eau Federation; E. O. Waid, of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation; Wm. 
F. Schilling, president of the Twin 
Cities Milk Producers’ Association and 
a numberof others. 


Common Sense—Not Luck 
—Saves Money 


When one Ohio fatmer raises wool 
at a cost of 10 cents a pound, and his 
neighbor raises the same grade of 
wool at a cost of 80 cents a pound, 
good or bad luck isn’t the cause of the 
difference. 

Revealing this difference in produc- 
tion costs in the accounts of a group 
of Morgan and Noble county sheep 
raisers who produce fine Delaine 
wool, farm management extension 
specialists at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity find that these factors tend to 
keep down the costs: © 

1. A large flock (the average 
among these farmers was 86 sheep), 
since it requires almost as much labor 
to care for 30 sheep as for 80 or 90. 

2. Feeding considerable: legume 
hay. The men with the lowest cost 
per pound of wool used in their ration 
21 per cent of alfalfa and 79 per cent 
of clover and mixed hay; growers with 
high costs fed but 5 per cent alfalfa, 
55 per cent clover and mixed hay, and 


40 per cent timothy. 


3. Raising lambs as well as wool to 
increase the receipts. The men with 
the lowest costs raised twice as many 


‘lambs as the group with the high costs. 


Variation in market price of wool, 
then, is not the chief limiting factor. 
Profits or loss in the sheep business in 
Ohio depends more upon the methods 
and efficiency of production than upon 
the change in price during the season. 


Ninety cents was the total repair bill 
for a binder used by R. F. Davis of 
Kansas, regularly for 40 years. He kept 
it in a good tight shed when not in use, 
never had the canvasses off, and -was 
liberal with paint and oil. 


Don’t Trust to Luck When 
Herd is Clean © 


COMMUNITIES that have tested 
dairy herds for tuberculosis have 
just begun to fight. Danger lurks at 
every hard and strenuous means must 
be taken to: keep the herds clean, say 
dairy experts. 

After testing, the situation is in the 
farmers’ hands. Many regions have as 
yet no quarantine laws protecting him 
from buying reactors nor compelling 
him to follow any program of disinfec- 
tion. Maintaining the health of herds 
will depend on individual and commun- 
ity alertness to the dangers of rein- 
fection. / 


Buying cows to take the place of in-° 


fected animals gives a new chance for 
infection unless the purchases are 
tested. Reports from one Ohio county 


state that untested cows are replacing 


reactors. The county agent at once 
gent our warning. Only luck, he said, 
will save other herds from reinfection. 

After the barns are disinfected the 
danger is not past. Pastures may car- 
ry the germs or streams may bring the 
deadly tuberculosis from a neighbor- 
ing herd. One herd was known to 
have become infected from a stream 
which flowed through a. slaughter 
house yard where reactors were killed. 

Fairs, and sales present another dan- 


ger., Some cattlemen even go so far’ 


as to say that a farmer with a clean 
herd should: not exhibit his stock un- 
less he is sure that the regulations 
permitting only the entry of tubercu- 
lin-tested stock are strictly enforced. 


(Ad in Middletown, Conn., Press) 
Lost—Milk. Will the person or per- 
sons who take milk from our cans 


nights be careful not to get water in the ~ 


milk?—F. B. Bailey, Durham, Conn. 


“DAIRYMEN’S PRICE 


-mons. ‘The citation charges the mem- 


‘others to obstruct and prevent the sale. ment of the Dairymen’s L 
‘and distribution of oleomargarine in operative. Association, New 


been increased from $500,000 to $1,000,- . litters, two of the me 


‘selves of the protectién offered them Paulding, Marion, Shel 


New York City Milk Inter- 
ests Want Dairy Council 


New York City, will undoubtedly be  _. |. ema ee 
the next to have a dairy council pat- ~ ARM water wells poorly e 
terned after the Pittsburgh District  , Close to sources of pollu 
Dairy Council. This is another illus- with little or no system of w: 
‘tration of where educational advertis- drainage, are subjecting appro 
ing of the proper sort triumphed over | half of Ohio’s farm populati 
commercial advertising for a food. For menace of typhoid fever. But 
several years the various: organiza- Of every three farm wells 
tions in. New York were set against | Water entirely free from conta 
the dairy council idea thinking they Such is the belief of exte 
could better spend their money by ad- 8ineers at the Ohid State VU 
vertising commercially. They have after completing a survey of t 
learned a very. costly lesson. The con- — of a typical township in a florth 
sumption of milk has increased in County of the state. _ 
Pittsburgh district, Philadelphia dis- including all counties 9 
trict and other ‘sections where dairy 
councils are organized at a much 
higher rate than in New York and at 
a much lesser cost. : 

Members of the Dairymen’s League 
of New York, the independent dealers 
and their patrons and, the Milk Con- 
ferenee Board have given the idea 
their unqualified endorsement “and 
plans are now being made for the or- 
ganization work. . 


this township, taking them as 
along three main roads, Th 
them -according to type of v 
tightness of curb, distance fr 


drainage. Only 28 wells wer 
“sood,” 29 were “fair,” and 
considered “poor.” Of the 
cent contained bacteria 
typhoid and -other  intestin: 
-19 per cent had some cont 
and only 33 per cent cont 
water. : f as 


The Federal Trade Commission re- 
cently issued a complaint against the 
Wisconsin Cooperative Creamery As- 
sociation whose respondent members 
are cooperative creameries located in 
Polk county. December 15-is the date 
set for the creameries to- appear in 
Washington to answer to the sum- SET ST 

‘n : oe 
bers of the group with “combining and ciltntee Co he be 
conspiring among themselves and with to the staff of the organizatio 


the state of Wisconsin, and particular- for the purpose of interesting 
ly in Polk county.” Commissioner Mur- the work of the associati 
dock dissented in the citation. The Vera McCrea, who has be 
complaint states that the respondents for this new line of work 
at a special meeting passed a resolu-- only to interest women in 
tion to “urge all our citizens to use sociation is doing, but to 
their best influence, to eliminate butter realize that the League is at 
substitutes from Petk county.” The — great commercial organizat 
complaint alleges that the respondents’ is a movement among farn 
acts are to the prejudice of the public women in behalf of bette 
and to respondents’ competitors, and conditions and a happier an 
constitute unfair methods of competi- for themselves and théir ch 
tion, : Mrs. Mc€rea was born 

attended a country school, ; 


2 i school, and New York S 
Twenty- in- re. ‘alized ne 
ty eight creameries are now in where she specialized 1 P 


cluded in the membership of the Sas- ri os 
katachewan Cooperative Creameries Tine oe 6 
ete f » ity. ‘ing th 
Limited, Regina, Sask. The company she was engaged in food 
has established seven public cold-stor- work, and since the war 
age plants, six large ice cream plants, working with women in 
and furnishes milk to about 75 per cent As manager of a coun 
of the homes in Regina. The act of she organized 43 hom 
incorporation of the company was ap- with a membership 
proved March 10, 1917. In November -~women. _ F 
of that year there were in the organi- 
zation 20 creameries whose land, build- ate 
ings and’equipment were. appraised at Of the 18 counties wi 
$89,049. Assets at time included re- ers who qualified for t 
serve fund of $42,959, “accumulated _ Litter Club by raising 
during the operation of the creameries from one litter in six 
by the. Department of Agriculture.” | land county ranks firs 
The authorized capital stock has such litters. But five m 


000 about. $800,000 of which has been ton-litters each. 
subscribed. The stockholders, number- The state contést clos 
ing between 4,000 and 5,000 are largely ago with a total of 40 
farmers, but some stock is owned by by 35 breeds. More 
business and professional men. Each pork were raised by 
‘member has one vote and stock divi- six months from the 
dends are limited to 10 per cent. Some were farrowed, Ss 
of the .creameries are comparatively Closely following High! 
small but it is expected that the out- ty honors are Fayette 
put of butter this year will be around counties, each of which 
5,000,000 pounds. ~ ;. ton litters. Then comes 
ae Eee Butler, C 

= COC n , 

“Not all farmers are availing them- ren OS eee 


in Pennsylvania’s pure seed law,” says i : 
State Botanist E. M: Gress, who es oe ee fe 
dles all complaints received by the Site 
Pennsylvania Department of Agricul- 
ture from those who bought seed 
which has been found unsatisfactory. 
“All the farmer needs to do when he 
is making his purchase of seed,” says I want a man to wor 

Dr. Gress, “is to demand that he be don’t give dancing lesso 
furnished with a complete analysis of piano. I can’t serve pl: 
the seed. He can then decide whether times a day. I do. 
the seed will meet his requirements meals, a real bed, fa 
and if he buys he has something def- man who’ knows a co 
inite upon which to base a claim against _ machine, can hear an 
the seed man should the seed fall up at 5 o’clock, wants 
short of expectations. Without ‘this agree not to treat him | 
statement of analysis from the seed family, but a darn sigh’ 
dealer, the farmer has little hope for at the Steve Wiggin — 
redress.” road. i 
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- Yue t f : 8.25 
1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.90 1.85. 1.85 2.224 3.40 3.80 -3.80 2.90 2.15 2.70 
: 1.30 1.40 1.40 p Ey f° 1.60 1.55 1,55 1.75 1.65 1.80 1:75 1.75 2.174 3.40 . 3.50 3.75 2.70 1.85 2.65 
1,20 1.30 1.30 ¥.75 1.35 1.45 1.35 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.65 1.65 2.174 3.40 3.00 3.50 2.35 1.70 2.52 
1.10 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.25 1.05 1.35 1.45 1.60 1.50 1.65 2.174 2.70 3.00 3.10 2.25 1.70 2.50 
85 -90 1,00 1.00 1.00 1.15. 95 1.25- 1.35 1.30 1.20 1.45 2.684 2.30 3.00 2.90 2.15 1.56 2.19 
-80 -80 200 .85 -95 1.10 -95 1.15 1.15 1.30 1.30 1.35 2.34 2.10 2.40 2.90 1.90 1.56 2.19 
+85 -90 1.00 -85 1.00 1.20 1.05 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.45 2.34 2.25 2.65 3.15 1.90 1.70 2.40 
85 90 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.85 2.80 3.25 3.40 1.90 1.90 2.48 
-90 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.45 1.30 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.60 1.75 2.85 3.25 3.25 3.50 2.00 2.16% %.61 
1.05% 1.15 =< 1.75 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.40 |--1.55 1.80 1.75 1.65 2.00 2.8 3.25 3.60 3.50 2.10 2.39 2.75 
1.15 1.25 1.75 1.40 1.60 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.85 1.80 1.75 2.224 8.10 3.80 3.75 3.50 2.30 2.78 ~ 299 
1.40 1.40 1.75 1.50 1.60 195° 3))-1.65 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 ~ 2.22% 3.25 4.00 4.00 3.50 2.40 2.75 
ae gok0G]: 1,14 = tme5).109 , 1.80) 3,48 c101- 2470 1,66,. 1.08; 158. 1.75 2.98 8.05. 8,07 8.97, 2.24. 9.02 
me ty : 


ces are for 4 per cent milk to January, 1918. 
t time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. 


lowing prices» are announced to dealers as thé basis of payments to 
r milk deliveries during the month of November, 1923. 
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“Make your first roof last’’ | - 
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District ‘4 
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100 Ibs 100 ths 100 Ths 100 Ibs 
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Milk dealers in Youngstown called a 
meeting of the price committee for that 
section,, November 27. After an ex- 
tensive discussion in which ways and 
means of bringing the insurgent dealers 
into the Pool were taken up, the meet- 
ing adjourned with a tentative agree- 
ment that the price continue as in the 
past. Myths AS 
E. F. Noble, D. C. S. Co. director, Perninide: i-u 
was spokesman for the producers at 
this meeting. 


No. 1—Pittsburgh and suburban markets. 

t No. 2—Includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles and Girard. 

‘ict No. 3—Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport, Martins Ferry. 

ri ct No. 4—Ashtabula. 

( No. 5—Manufacturing Plants at Minerva, Saegertown, Orangeville 
n. (Note)—Plants under Pittsburgh, Wheeling or Youngstown City 
ceive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 

t No. 6—Sharon, Farrel and Sharpsburg. 

t No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. : 


ore for one 

F E schola arship for 

c Dr. Hartwig's Corres spondence 
Veteriaary College, 111 Sth Si.. Watertown, Wisconsin 
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SAVES TEATS 
a ive Le pt TRIEVE From Going Blind 


listed below are operating under pooling contracts and their accounts 


& are considered in good standing by the Pool Accounting Depart- 


For SPIDER, INFECTIOUS SCABS. 
INJURED or FROSTED TEATS. 
“Apply Teat Trieve when cows’ 
teats have orifices scabbed over 
or ball-like swellings near the end. 
Quickly relieves soreness. Restores 
teat to normal before udder becomes af- re 
fected. Prevents contagion. Invaluable to ‘ 
all Dairymen. Kept on hand, saves time. 
trouble and losses, Price $1,00, p ostage 
prepaid, ©.0.D. Sold on money-back guarantee, 
HICKOK PRODUCTS CO., 6 Owatonna, Minn, 


/ cect 


Ohio Pure Milk Co. 

C. C. Pershing. © 
~W. R. Ruhlman & Son. 
Hall R. Magee. 
Trumbull Creamery Co. 
J. W. ‘Trube. 

W. D. Mealy 

Highland Dairy 

Crescent Dairy Co. 


District No. III 


We Can Help | . 


Valley Forge Dairy. 


You, Too i 
peed Dairy Co. > * 
Cioeraele Date Cé. Through savings, this in-. & 
District No. IV’ Os stitution is helping more 
istrict No. . : 1 . 
~ H. E. Wahl. ; TT HERE are good reasons why than en proes of this 
. M. V. Koykka. more Unadilla Silos are sold VACHDIRY 60 “Reales Ore 7 a 
. L, R. Strop. each year than any others. ambition. 
Harbor Creamery. x They cure and keep silage bet- 4 
Chas. J. Reynolds. _ > ter. They keep upright, air-tight You probably want to ac- 
Finn Cooperative Milk Co. and repel frost. They are easiest iat 
Eee and safest tose. Unadillas are cumulate money for some 
. District No. V known by their famous safety purpose or other. 
d front ladder. 
J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orange- YePneghein \r* RRS 


This is the time to arrange for 
your Unadilla. Early orders now, 
while our factory is not rushed, 
earn the biggest saving we ever 
offered. 

Write. today for the big Una- 
dilla catalog, early order discounts 
and agency offer for open terri- 


We can help you by add- 
ing 5% to your deposits. 
You can deposit by mail. 


- ville plant). 
Mohawk Condensed Milk Co. 
Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 
Reinhold. Ice Cream Co. 
United Dairy Co. sagt Plant). 


District No. VI 
* Jj. D. Biggins & Sons Co. 


‘Trumbull Savings & 


(Sharon 


Plant), U,, dilla Silo C Loan Co. ; : ‘ 
é ompa ¥ 
Reeher Bros. Dairy. nadia SOMO pany WARREN GIRARD 


Box G Unadilla, N. Y. 


District No. VII 
Becageery City Ice & Ice Products 


Sixteen 
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“I Wouldn’t Sell My DeLaval ii 
For Twice ts Cost” oo 


So says a prominent Holstein breeder who is 
careful about his milking. This is not an exceptional 


instance, in view of the evidence that is coming from 


De Laval Milk users, such as the following: 

— “After using the De Laval Milker on our herd 
of forty cows we find that the cows respond freely to 
the eG We believe this is due to its uniform 
action.’ 

—“The action of i De Laval Teat Cup is en- 
tirely different from all other makes of machines. It 
is mild and pleasing to the cow, causing her to re- 
spond quickly.” 


—T can milk in just half the time with the De ~ 
Laval, for my cows give down their milk better, and 


now instead of sitting in a barn and milking 23 cows 


The De Laval Separator Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
23 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


(62 Sooner or later you will use a 


ne EPC Laval “As 
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_ Send Me Your Separator [ ] Milker [ ] Catalog. 


By the Editor 
(EN in the Pittsburgh val- 
Il be thousands of dollars_ 
ahead of dairymen in other 
of United States as the result 
ice conference held in Pitts- 
ly this month. ° 
irymen in principally all 
ories were forced to make 
| reductions in the prices of 
to the distributor the Dairy- 
perative Sales Company was 
rocure an agreement from 
‘to pay $4.00 per cwt. for 
ent milk, Class I, F. O. B., and 
r cwt. for the same class at 
plant. The dealers also agreed 
.28 for Class II milk, F. O: B,, 
at country plants. Class II] 
as not been considered 
will again be in force, 
over Chicago prices for 
peru 
Other Markets Cut 


rice of milk will remain 
he Pittsburgh district. 
nt of the Sales Com- 
curing these prices for 
ect tribute to the effi- 
| strength of the organiza- 
hile the Pittsburgh valley dairy 
finued the same from Octo- 


Isewhere were forced to 
» prices beyond reason. 
e New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
id and New England dis- 
milk prices dropped in De- 
d November—when produc- 
were the highest to the 
act the Pool price paid 
0. members for milk in 
sreater than the cost of 
lers in the New York 


ed that the last price 
1e of the most satis- 
r us to attend in the 
rganization,” explained 
neman. “The dealers 
showed a mighty willing 
tative spirit and when one . 
nted to cut the price to the 
bjected on the grounds 
tld be too great and 
be flooded by inde- 
na es at , ee 
question but what we 
\ reduction in price a 
the time being 
Il satisfied—but 


careful. 


JANUARY, 1924 


—_— 


December-January Prices Announced 


Directors’ Statement on Proposed Ohio Cooperative Dairy Sales Ass'n” j 


December 7th, many Locals have been writing or calling 
this office questioning the advisability of the D, ty : CO: 
helping to further promote what is called the Ohio Co-dper- 


Sos the Advisory Council meeting held in Youngstdwn, 


ative Dairy Sales Association under the direction of the Ohio” 


Farm Bureaw Federation. The Board of Directors have 
watched this move carefully from the beginning and feel that 
they very clearly expressed their opinion on this matter at 
Youngstown, and especially if Mr. Bullard’s remarks were 
rightfully interpreted it would have made it clear that the 
Board seriously doubted the advisability of such a move at 
this time ; but with the heading of the article in the December 
issue of the Price Reporter and then reading a part of the 


- article appearing in the Farm & Dairy it would be quite easy 


for many of our Locals to become somewhat confused. Rather 
than attempt explaining the feeling of the Board of Directors 
by sending a letter to the Secretary of each of our Locals it 


.was deemed that this article be printed in the January issue 


of the Price Reporter. 


It 1s the feeling of the Board of Directors of the D. C. S. 
Co. that it would not be advisable to join any organization 
until we fully know what By-Laws and Regulations of said 
organization will be. The Advisory Councilors voted to have 
the proposed plan printed in the Price Reporter so that every- 
one would have a chance to pass his opinion on same but the 
expression was clearly demonstrated that at the present time 
the D. C. S. Co. is in good standing and the Board of Directors 
fail to see whereby the suggested plan would add anything 
either to the D. C. S. Co. or the other groups in question. 


We feel that Mr. Waid who is in the employ of the Farm 
Bureau Federation has done a great piece of work and has 
been of great assistance in getting the dairymen in Ohio, 
especially in the cream shipping districts, to see what great 
progress has been made by some of the organized groups and 
naturally as organization progresses it helps to solve some of 
the marketing problems that heretofore have caused con- 
siderable trouble. We also feel that Mr. Waid’s work should 
continue on the same basis as it has in the past for some time 
to come until Ohio is more fully organized into larger groups 
and then we will be in better shape to know what further 
steps should be taken? 

As the D. C. S. Co. has a membership in three different 


states with different market conditions in each of the three 


states it means that we should do as we always have done 


which is to not join any organization unless it could be clearly 


shown that such a move was for the benefit of the whole 
Pittsburgh valley. We always have and mean to continue to 
co-operate in every way possible to help build up and com- 
plete dairy organization work. Beyond that we must be 
P. S. BRENNEMAN. 
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, plant prices. 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


tsburgh Valley Dairymen Score Another Big Victory 


nds of Dollars of Extra Profits 


Will Come to D. C. S. Co. Members as Result of Their Organization 
_ Activities---Conditions 


More Favorable Here Than in Any Other Markets--- 


this month so we should be prepared 
for it.” 
December Prices 


ir Phe price of milk to the farmer as 


announced by the Pool Accounting De- 
aay is amazing. For the Pitts- 

rgh district, F. O. B., $3.70 will be 
paid for 3.5 milk and $2.95 for country 
District II, Youngstown, 
0/®. B., $3.25; District IIT, Wheeling, 
F. O. B., $3.60; District IV, Ashtabula, 


F. O. B., $3.44; District V, Condensor-: 


ies, F. O. B., $2.85; District VI, Sharon, 
F. O.. B:, $3.25; District VII, East 
Liverpool, F. O. B., $3.70. ° 

There was a good attendance of both 
buyers and consumers at the confer- 
ence. Henry Eby, county agent, Alle- 
gheny county, was chairman. Lewis R. 
McGee, milk arbiter was present and 
matters moved off rather expeditiously. 

Youngstown dealers also held their 
price conference immediately following 
the general conference and they agreed 
to go through for January on the same 
basis as for December with the Class 
III being added. 


The price of milk to the farmer for 
December is slightly under that paid 
during November due primarily to the 
favorable weather which served as a 
stimulant on production. From all 
parts of the territory come reports in- 
dicating the greatest winter production 
experience in years. This has had its 
effect on the market and was largely 
instrumental in reestablishing the Class 
lif for January. 

Strike in Chicago 

Conditions in the Pittsburgh area 
comparable with those in other markets 
reflect back on the stability and suc- 
cess of our organization. Chicago is 
now in the midst of a milk strike—one 
oi the most fierce they ever had. There 
has been a division of producers in the 
Chicago district for the past two years 
and the present crisis has served to 
bring these two organizations together 
in the efforts to procure a better price 
for milk. 


During December the Chicago pro- 
ducers received $2.50 for 3.5 milk and 
demanded $3.75 for January. This re- 
quest was flatly refused by the deal- 
ers and the fight has been waging ever 
since. 

Chicago milk dealers are shipping 
milk several hundreds of miles in order 
to care for their needs—milk is coming 
onto the Chicago market from Cleve- 
land, Akron and southern Ohio as well 
as from St. Louis, points in°lowa and 
Wisconsin. Both sides claim to be 
making gains and the result will be 
watched very carefully. 
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New Dairy 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTE 


Conschidation of Rieck- 


McJunkin Will Not Alter Plans’ 


BELOW is a reprint from a farm pub- 
lication in eastern Ohio which is 
self-explanatory. Statements made in 
this article are without foundation as 
noted in the following letter from E. 
M. Bailey, general manager Rieck-Mc- 
Junkin Dairy Company. 
~ No attempt will be made by the new 
organization to bring in cheaper milk 
or to make purchases outside the,D..C. 
S. Co. Mr. Bailey is not severing his 
connections with the new company. 
We are also printing a letter of in- 
quiry from C. W. Holman of the Na- 
tional Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation inquiring as to the status of 
the new organization. Mr. Brenneman’s 
reply is also published herewith. 


The article: 


“Bastern Ohio dairymen are interested in 
a deal just announced, by which the National 
Dairy Products Corporation of New York, ac- 
quires all the common stock of the Rieck-Mc- 
Junkin Dairy company of Pittsburgh, and the 
Hydrox Corporation of Chicago, two of the 
large milk and ice cream distributing firms in 
the United States. The Pittsburgh company 
has been handling more than 40,000,000 quarts 
of milk and cream annually, a large part of 
which comes from Eastern Ohio. It has a 
daily capacity of 40,000 gallons of ice cream. 
The Hydrox corporation handled last year 
more than 1,800,000 gallons of ice cream. 

“The Rieck-McJunkin Co. is one of the 
oldest distributors in the country, the active 
head of the company, Edward E. Rieck, hav- 
ing started business in 1881. The Chicago 
concern dates back to 1888. Whether the 
Rieck farms near Ravenna, where certified 
milk is produced are involved, is not stated. 

“What effect this deal will have on fhe fu- 
ture of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Co., 
the stockholders of which produce .a_ large 
part of the milk furnished the Rieck-McJunkin 
company for its Pittsburgh trade is interesting 
the members. In the announcement of the 
deal, it was noted that the new corporation 
expects to reach into the cheaper milk markets 
by use of the glass lined railroad tank cars 
which have already been used somewhat in 
shipping milk from ‘Trumbull and Ashtabula 
counties to Pittsburgh. 

“So far as Ohio territory is concerned, this 
may be somewhat controlled by the organized 
dairymen, who are consolidating their inter- 
ests in the state through the Ohio Cooperative 
Dairy association, composed of groups of pro- 
ducers throughout the state. This move has 
been fostered by the Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, in order to protect the producers 
from the encroachments of the cheaper milk 
producing sections. 

“Tt is announced that Edward E. Rieck, 
president of the Rieck-McJunkin Dairy com- 
pany, will be chairman of the board ofthe 
new corporation, and that Thomas H. Mc- 
Innerney, president of the Hydrox corpora- 
tion will be president of the new corporation. 
It is understood that BE. M. Bailey, who has 
been one of the active heads of the Rieck- 
McJunkin company, retires from the business. 
He is interested with his father, I. P. Bailey, 
of ‘Tacoma, in a new enterprise for the manu- 
facture of dairy and pork products at Tacoma.” 


Washington, D. C., 
January 3, 1924. 


Mr. P. S. Brenneman, President, 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co., 
Nixon Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Brenneman :— 


T notice in the Ohio papers some re- 
ports regarding consolidation of fhe 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company with 
an outside concern together with the 
information that Mr. Bailey is leaving 
the organization and that the new 
company _ contemplates’ bringing in 
cheaper milk from the outside in glass- 
lined tank cars. 

Do you expect this new arrangement 
to affect your organization materially ? 
IT would appreciate a letter from you 
giving some information about the 
change and how it may affect the D. 
CS Co: 


Sincerely yours, 


CHAS. W. HOLMAN, Secy. 


The National Co-operative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation. 


January, 5, 1924. 
Mr. Charles W. Holman, 
1731 Eye St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Mr. Holman :— : 
_ Yours of the 3rd received this morn- 
ing. Will try and answer your letter in 
‘sr onpear. You stated 
© yapers reports con- 
‘<otion of the Rieck- 
f Co. with outside con- 
cerns, also containing information that 
Mr. Bailey was leaving that orgeniza- 


tion and that the new company con- 
templates bringing milk in from outside 
in glass lined tank cars. Also you ask 
if we expect this new arrangement. to 
affect our organization materially. 
Now, Mr. Holman, in regard to_ar- 
ticles you may have seen in Ohio 
papers we, of course, do not know how 


they got their information in regard to 
this concern bringing in cheaper milk 


or how they would be able to prophesy » 
that Mr. Bailey was leaving the or: 
ganization. We are not worrying about 


either of those statements. We under- 
stand from good authority that Mr. 
Bailey is not leaving the organization 
and so far as any move towards the 
new organization bringing in cheaper 
milk, we are not worrying in the least. 
We believe this would be impossible 


because the milk produced and deliver- | 


ed in Pittsburgh today by the dairymen 
in the Pittsburgh valley is being de- 
livered to the consumer as cheap as 
possible from time to time consider- 
ing quality and service rendered. To 
me it seems like a queer statement to 
talk about cheaper milk. This could 
scarcely mean anything else except the 
lowering of the quality. Consumers in 
the Pittsburgh market are too well in- 


Ye 


formed to be misled by this kind of 
statements at this time. RG 

Iam happy to say to you, Mr. Hol- 
man, that 95% of the dairymen in the 
Pittsburgh valley who have. made a 
careful study of their situation have 
come to the point where they do not 
get excited over rumors that have no 
solid foundation. They have proven to 
the consuming public as well as to the 
buyers that regardless of their condi- 


tion on the dairy farms they only want © 


a price for their product that is within 
keeping or comparison to the quality 
and service furnished. I believe it 


would be. impossible although Ohio 
papers mentioned cheaper milk by use 
of glass lined tanks, etc., for any terri- 
tory anywhere to furnish Pittsburgh 
with milk of such quality and service 
as has been furnished for some time at 


WH 


Dr. Davi 
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of the Pittsburgh organizatio 


Losing Their Calvesf 
From Abortion? © 
You Can Stop Them Yourself 
AT SMALL COST | S%& 
Ask for FREE copy of ‘‘The Cattle — 
Specialist,’ our cattle paper. Answers 
questions asked during the past thirty ye 
about abortion in cows. Also let us tell you how to get the ‘‘Pr 
) Home Veterinarian”, a Live Stock Doctor Book, without cost. Vetering 
‘advice FREE. Write tonight. A pcatal will do. 
d Roberts Veterinary Co.,Inc., 153Grand Ave., Waukesha, 
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any less price. It is with p 
say to you that the co-operative 
existing between the distribut 
ducers and consumers during 


created such a satisfactory fe 
all of our markets that the ¢ 
realize that at all times they a1 
nished with milk at the lowest poss 
‘cost of production and distrib 
Therefore we certainly fail to see 
reason why the change men d 
your letter would in any way affe 
Pittsburgh District. =. 
me Respectfully yours, 

Dairymen’s Co-operative 5 

‘Pp. S. BRENNEMAN, 


The latest and most hopeful < 
among the professions is that of 
ers and bankers. 
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YOUR 


cow : Z 


| Pay Less for Fee 


NICORN leads as an economy ration. Four bags of it. — 
will go as far with your cows as will five bags of any 
other ration you can buy or mix yourself. ai 


GUARANTEED 
CARBOHYDRATES 50% 


: ANAL 
PROTEIN 24% Fi 


“AT 
FIBRE 


CHAPIN & CO. 


HAMMOND, IND 
48 


The reason for this is easy to understand. Unicorn con- | 
tains exactly the right feeds, in exactly the right amounts, 
to produce a ration that gets the milk with the use of the 

S a smallest amount of feed. 


This means that 


other feeds. 


S% ¥ 
0% § 


More Profit Every Day—For More Days . 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 4 


327 South La Salle Street 


has, we will say, $40 inthe bank .— 
with which to buy feed, can get 

by far the most value for his | 
money when he buys Unicorn. — - 
Sixteen bags of Unicorn are worth _ 
as much as.a whole ton of most ~~ 


Figures that come from hun- — 
dreds of herds each year, prove 
that for every $40 worth of Uni- 
corn you buy you get back from ~ 
$130 to $160 worth of milk, even 
at present milk prices. 


Unicorn is the one time-tried 
dairy feed. The good reputation 
it has earned is due to the fact 
that for the past 16 years it has been the source of unfail- 
ing profit to a vast number of prosperous dairymen. _ 


Ask the neighbor who feeds Unicorn; then talk with the 
reliablé feed store man who sells it.. : 


CHICAGO, ILLIN 
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promise before we will consider raising 

him. Right now we have a Majesty 

bull, the dam of which is Willow Las- 

sie’s Queen. He’s a good individual 

and has been doing nice work for us.” 
President of Local 

When, Mr. Miller isn’t busy with his 
Jerseys he carries a mail route—in fact 
he has been carrying it for two years 
now. Aside from that he is president 
of the North Jackson Local, one of the 
biggest and best in the entire D. Cs; 
Co. organization—and aside from that, 
for the past four years he has been sec- + 
retary-treasurer of the Canfield Cowtest 
are thankful for Association, which incidentally, is one | 
Co. of the more successful associations in 
agreement was made with the Ohio. 
nville Cooperative Dairy Company “We have had exceptionally good 
andle the milk at country plant weather for continuous high production 
from our cows this year,” stated Mr. 
Miller, “and it has really been a won- 
der to me how we have been able to 
get as much for milk as we have this 
winter so far. 

“Our Local is solid for the D. C. S. 
Co. We went through the big fight 
several years ago, 100 per cent, and we 
intend to stand by in the future as 
well.” 


troubles of the milk producers 

e Greenville, Pa., territory are 
away just about as rapidly 
ey come up, since the Big Run 

vas formed. 

Brenneman and Mr. Bullard met 
a committee from the Big Run 
in Greenville, Dec. 14, and told 
f the marketing plan for their 
anization. % 
sooner had the Greenville farm- 
‘decided to join the D. C. S. Co. than 
re were several dealers bidding for 
milk or cream. 

eenville farmers 

the D. 8. 


Join D.C. S. Co. 


>. « 
RRAL years ago the farmers in 

he vicinity of Townville, Pa. 
rmed a milk marketing organization. 

the suggestion of the Se pore 
) Products Co., they built a plant, 
with the understanding being that the 
rnation people would take their cream 
a sweet cream basis, paying them 10 

s a_cwt. less than the evaporated 


N ational Dairy Council 
Holds Annual Meet 


EVERY man, woman and child in the 
United States now uses seven gal- 
lons more milk and 1.85 ounds more 
butter per year than they did two years 
ago. e 

This interesting fact was brought out 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Dairy Council held at Chicago the fore 
part of December. The per capita con- 
sumption of milk has, in two years’ 
time, increased from 43 to 50 gallons, 
ere is no doubt but what some. an increase of 16 per cent, while the 
jation with these farmers will be consumption- of butter has increased 

aes, . 1234 per cent, going from 14.7 pounds 
to 16.55 pounds per person. 

Between two and three hundred peo- 
ple attended the annual meeting of the 
Dairy Council, the high points in the 
program consisting of a number of im- 
portant addresses, demonstrations by 
the women, discussions from the floor 


is entirely. 

Now these farmers, through W. S. 
se, one of the grandads of the D. 
-§. Co., have niade overtures toward 
iating. with our organization. 


Pagland ¥ Bids to Pitts- 
burgh for Advice 


dairy industry of England is 
anxious to get a movement similar ~ 


our dairy council idea started. A. and the unique feature, the annual 
Allen of London, England, repre- Dairy Luncheon. > 
ng the London milk interests, spent It was brought out that the expendi- 


tures of dairy councils throughout the 
country during 1923 exceeded $500,000, 
this sum enabling the organization to 
distribute six million pieces of educa- 
tional literature. It was estimated that 
10,000,000 people were reached through 
the schools and mothers’ clubs. 

Bailey Is Vice President 

President M. D. Munn, gave the ad- 
dress of welcome, stressing the neces- 
sity of the dairy industry working to- 
gether as a unit and thinking in terms 
of an industry rather than in terms of 
individual companies or organizations. 
M. O. Maughan, secretary of the coun- 
cil, gave a detailed report of the year’s 
activities showing that there are now 
105 workers conducting programs cov- 
ering 21 states. 

Special attention was given to the 
quality control work as carried on_in 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, in which, 
during the past year, the quality of milk 
has increased approximately 25 per cent. 

Thirty-five directors’ were elected to 
the new board of the council, and the 
following officers chosen: 

M. D. Munn, president; J. A. Walk- 
er, first vice president; E. M. Bailey, 
second vice president; T. A. Borman, 
treasurer; C. T. Hayes, assistant treas- 
uerer, and M. O. Maughan, seretary. 


offices of the Pittsburgh 
ct Dairy Council getting pointers 
ow things were run here. 

e explained they already had a fund 
2500 pounds a month, the equivalent 
$12,000 in American money, and they 
not yet gotten started. 

Tt is remarkable the manner in which 
have educated the people in this 
ee tse more dairy products,” he 
red. - 


day at_the 


rth Jackson Farmer Has 
“Real” Jerseys” 


EN we know the average produc- 
_ tion of butterfat per cow in the 
ited States is less than 140 pounds , 
year, then the fact that a man has 
ne Jersey cows in his herd that have 
ade official records as high as 751 
pounds of butterfat, is made a bit more 
impressive. fiat ib 

is doesn’t begin to tell the story of 
Jersey herd on W. W. Miller’s 
n, Miller, together with his father 
brother, operate a 243 acre farm in 
oning county, near Jackson, O. 
[hey have one of the best all around 
oducing herds in Mahoning county— 
that is saying quite a deal, for 
Mahoning county has one of the high- 
st producing Jersey units in this sec- 
tion of the country. 

_ “We have a gold medal cow, Mable 
Dido, who has an official record of 735 
ounds fat in a year,” explained Mr. 
ler, “and we have another that has 
just finished a record of 681 pounds fat 
—Willow Lassie’s Queen.” 

e first cow mentioned was bred and 
sed by the Millers, which speaks well 
their prowess as dairymen. The 
high record cow was purchased 
alf and has been developed under 
ALCL aia 

always keep a good herd bull,” 
d Mr. Miller, “and we don’t try 
1 the bull calves that are 


Dairy Council Answers City 
Critic 


THE following letter appeared in the 

Pittsburgh Post immediately fol- 

lowing the last Price Conference. —Be- 

low is printed the reply made by the 

Pittsburgh District Dairy Council: 
Price Fixing 

To the Editor of the Pitsburgh Post: 

Pitsburgh milk prices to remain same 
January. 

The above explains itself, but further 
on it states, producers will receive $3.15 
per 100 pounds, provided the milk con- 
tains “3.5 per cent butterfat. 


householder? 
Trusting this will be answered thru 
your columns by one qualified to do so, 


I remain respectfully, 
A. Watson. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 1, 1924. 
The reply: 
Butterfat Question 
To the Editor of the Pittsburgh Post: 

A letter signed by A. Watson ap- 
peared in the Readers’ Postbox on Jan. 
3, calling attention to the fact that 
milk was sold to Pittsburgh distributors 
on a basis of 3.5 per cent butterfat, and 
asking whether the commodity de- 
livered to the consumer has the same 
fat content. 

Our city ordinance sets the standard 
at 3 per cent, while a state law requires 
3.25 per cent. In Pittsburgh samples 
are taken daily from retail wagons, 
stores and dairies. ‘These samples are 
taken at random and represent the 
quality of milk delivered to the house- 
keeper. During 1923 the average but- 
terfat content was found to. be ap- 
proximately 3.65 per cent. These fig- 


: Three 
ures can be verifi¢’ by referring to the 
Aschman-Johnson — Laboratories, 200 
Sixth Avenue, and if further informa- 


tion is desired please communicate with 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council. 


Michigan Likes Pittsburgh 
Selling Plan 


MICHIGAN milk producers are in- 
terested in the Pittsburgh idea of 
marketing milk cooperatively. This 
was evidenced by them sending John T. 
Horner of the Michigan Agricultural 
College to Pittsburgh to make a com- 
plete study of the D. C. S. Co. organi- 
zation. 

In addition to investigating our mar- 
keting plan, Mr. Horner also made a 
study of the operations of the Pitts- 


burgh District Dairy Council. 


Mr. Horner expressed himself par- 
ticularly pleased with our seliing or 
“Pool” plan and lauded the originators 
of the idea. 


The extension service of your state 
college of agriculture is all that its 
name implies. Let it have the oppor- 
tunity to serve you. 


Among the best of New Year reso- 
lutions is to save money. It is going to 
be easier in 1924 than in any recent 
year, but the job needs determination 
and perseverance. 


BULL FOR SALE—2 YEARS OLD 


Sired by a son of Judge Segis whose 
1ecord when made) Dam of bull by 
State Milk and Butter records. 

Hengerveld Count DeKol. 


Dam was a ton cow and a 34 lb. 3 year old (world’s 

a son of King Segis whose daughters held the Penn ~ 
1 Second Dam. a 100 lb. grand daughter of Pietertije 
(This bull is from a clean herd and right in every way.) 


3 G. A. BELKNAP—Conneautville, Pa. 
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“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials | 


Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 


. 


129 West Sixth St 
East Liverpool, Ohir 


CONTENTED 
COWS | 
GIVE 
GOOD 
MILK 


THE HIGH PRICE OF CONTENTMENT 


Nothing costs 


more in this world than contentment, hecause we 


have to pay for it in the most precious coin. We have to pay for it in 


self-denial, self-discipline, 


will power and system. A SAVINGS AC- 


COUNT is the greatest help toward making the price of contentment 


easy to pay. 


DOLLAR 


Largest Bank in State 


SAVINGS & TRUST Co. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


Solid as it Looks 


HOME FOR SAVINGS 
Banking By Mail Booklet Sent on Request 
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FORMULATES NATIONAL POLICIES FOR 


O. E. Bradfute, Ohio, Re-Elected President; Annual Meet CHarectercad as Working 


 DAIRYMEN EEE 


Convention; Delegates Adopt 37 Important Resolutions 


ITH no particular change in policy, 

the delegates to the fifth annual 
convention of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation held at Chicago, 
December 10, 11 and 12, closed their 
sessions with the adoption of 37 reso- 
lutions determining the action to be 
followed in 1924. 


O. E. Bradfute, of Ohio, was unani- ° 


mously re-elected president of the fed- 
eration. J. F. Reed, of Minnesota, was 
chosen as vice-president while the 
office of secretary, an appointive posi- 
tion, was left vacant pending action of 
the executive committee which recently 
called for the resignation of J. W. 
Coverdale, secretary of the: federation 
Twelve 


since its inception in 1919. 
executive committee members were 
elected, nine of them being new to the 
position. 4 


The fifth annual convention of the 
‘federation was attended by 379 dele- 
“gates representing 37 states, and was 
characterized as a working convention, 
notable action being transacted in the 
three days of sessions. Principal 
speakers at the meetings included 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, Gray 
Silver, Washington representative of 
the federation, Prof. Benjamin H. Hib- 
bard of the University of Wisconsin, 
James R. Howard, former president of 
the federation, E. H. Cunninghain, 
member of the federal reserve board, 
Berton L. Corey, of the federal farm 
loan board, Julius H. Barnes, of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and numerous others that cannot be 
mentioned for lack of space. 

Organization work was made the 
major activity of the federation for 
the coming year in the brief resolution 
as follows: “We urge throughout the 
coming year that organization be made 
the major activity of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation.” 

Other important resolutions adopted 
are as follows: 

Price Fixing 

We believe government price fixing 
for agricultural commodities to be un- 
sound and that it has heretofore failed 
to serve the purpose for which it was 
intended. 

Muscle Shoals 

We reaffirm our advocacy of the 
Henry Ford offer relating ‘to water 
power, steam power and nitrate: plants 
at Muscle Shoals and urge Congress 
to give us a vote upon this matter with- 
out further delay. 

Intermediate Credits 


We urge an amendment to the inter- 
mediate credits act changing the mini- 
mum loan period from six to four 
months. 

Tuberculosis Eradication 


The present excellent progress in the 
eradication. of bovine  tubérculosis 
should be continued and accelerated. 

Standardization and Grading 

We favor the further study and de- 

velopment of grades of agricultural 


commodities, the improvement of pres-- 


ent grades and promulgation of laws, 

tules and regulations as rapidly as 

feasible. 
Marketing 

We reaffirm our endorsement of co- 
operative marketing of farm products 
as offering the most practicable means 
of stabilizing agriculture on a profit- 
able basis. We urge American univer- 
sities and colleges, public schools and 
especially our state agricultural colleges 
and agricultural high schools to estab- 
lish regular and special courses in co- 
operative marketing based upon the 
experience of successful American co- 
operatives. 
in farm cost accounting be stressed. 

Home and Community 

We reiterate the resolution adopted 
last year in regard to home and com- 
munity work. We recommend a full 
development. of the home and com- 
munity program and urge that the 
county, state and national organiza- 
tions place women on their governing 
boards so that the whole program, 
social, economic, legislative and mar- 
keting may be worked out by the men 
and women together. We believe that 
a liberal interpretation should be 
placed upon the powers of the county 
agents, home demonstration agents and 
boys’ and girls’ club agents in lending 
assistance to farmers in the building 
and maintaining of co-operative and 
general farm organizations. : 

Transportation ene 

We urge upon Congress the great 
importance of establishing a co-ordi- 
nated policy of transportation involv- 
ing farm-to-market roads, the railroads, 
the construction of the Great Lakes, 
St. Lawrence and Lakes to Gulf water- 
ways, and an American Merchant Ma- 
rine so that the products of the farm 
may be moved to the consumer rapidly, 
cheaply and efficiently. All facts inci- 
dent to costs and division of costs 
should be investigated by Congress. 
Not only should it look into the basis 
upon which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has arrived at the valua- 
tion of railroads, but it should deter- 
mine carefully what revenue the rail- 
roads require in order to obtain a fair 
return on a fair investment valuation. 
It should indicate the proper distribu- 
tion of this revenue as between passen- 
ger and freight and as between differ- 
ent kinds of freight. It should go into 
the situation thoroughly as regards 
possible consolidation and indicate a 
policy for further governmental deal- 
ings with railroads. 

Further immediate action should be 
taken by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to reduce freight rates on 
all agricultural products which are sold 
at disproportionately low prices. 


Licensing of Commission Men 


We recommend the adoption of a 
plan for the licensing of all commercial 
dealers and shippers engaged in inter- 


We also ask that courses 


state shipment of agricultural products 


by the United States Department of 
“Agriculture under existing laws or such 


aalditional laws as may be necessary. 


Relations * 


The American Farm Bureau Federa-- 


tion is pledged to a nation-wide co- 
operative marketing “program and, as 
a service organization is organization, 
is absolutely, essential to the success. 
of the co-operative associations. The 
Farm Bureau is the best equipped farm 
organization to- render such service: 
and we recognize that we need a more 
definite relationship between the Farm 


Bureau organizations and the commod-_ x 


ity associations than has existed up 
to date. 


It is the duty of the national, state 


and county farm bureaus to initiate and 
conduct organization work of co-oper- 
atives, expenditures on that account to 
be repaid by the co-operative associa- 
tion. 
should establish service relationship 
with co-operative associations based on 
written memoranda of understanding, 
these relationships to be determined by 
local or state conditions, and to pro- 
vide adequate compensation for sery- 
ices rendered by county and state farm 
bureaus. sii 
The co-operative marketing départ- 
ment of the federation shall endeavor 
to establish a service relationship with 
national co-operatives, with the aim in 


view of co-ordinating the national co- 


operative marketing movement for or- 
ganization service and defense. 
Grain Futures : 

We confirm our previous endorse- 
ment of the Grain Futures Act and 
Stockyards Control Act and instruct 
our legislative department to oppose all 
effort to repeal it or weaken it by 
amendment. 


Truth-In-Seeds 
We favor the enactment of a federal 
truth-in-seeds law to the end that pur- 
chasers may be protected against 
adulteration and false labeling as well 
as to correlate the many state laws on 
this subject. 
The National Livestock Producers’ 
y Association 
We approve most heartily the work 


“of the National Livestock Producers’ 


Association and pledge it our continued 
support and urge a closer affiliation 
with the American Farm Bureau Fed-~ 
eration. 


_ Appreciation of Bloc 
We wish to express our appreciation 


of the services of the Farm Bloc of _ 


both Senate and House of our National 
Congress in securing agricultural legis- 


lation. ; 


Other resolutions urged the electrifi- 
cation of Class A railroads, advocated 
Progressive taxation with high taxes on 
large incomes, limitation of immigrants, 


-a merchant marine without government 


subsidy and commended the work of 
the Department of Agriculture, : 


Wayne Local Holds Meeting 


On Wednesday evening, Dec. 19, 35 
members of the Wayne Local of the 
D. C. $. Compay held a very interést- 
ing and instructive meeting after which 
they served oysters to their families. 

The meeting was called to-order by 
the President, C. L. Ketcham. Council- 
man J. J. Myers gave a report of the 


council meeting at Youngstown. “B. F. 
Henderson, tester at Stanhope, was 
present and gave a talk on the work he 
was doing. 

W.-W. Bullard, secretary of the D 
C. §. Company, gave a very interesting 
talk on the affairs of the company and 
spoke regarding the proposition to have 
“—~nenw join in a state organiza- 


-Cherry Valley Local Holds Big Meeting 


On the evening of Novy. 24th, all the 
members of the Cherry Valley Local 
were urged to attend 4 meeting held in 
the Toron Hall. They responded to 
the call, They began to arrive early 
up to about nine o’clock at which time 
there were about two hundred present. 
The meeting was. then called to order 
by the President, B. V. Govend after 
which a little necessary business was 
transacted. The meeting was then 
turned over to Mrs. Vaughn, who had 
charge of the literary programme. 

_Many very interesting numbers were 
given. Mr, Bullard was then intro- 
duced after which he gave a very in- 
teresting and instructive talk. 

The. crowd was then treated — to 
Oysters, crackers, cakes, pickles and 


‘to be received in this country in several _ 


cheese. The treat was furnished by the 


Local, the total expense being $32.24. 

I believe if every Local would have 
similar meetings it would strengthen 
their Local and likewise add strength 
to the D. C. S$. Company. aot 


- Siberian Butter 


The first shipment of Siberian butter _ 


years recently arrived at the ‘port of 
New York. The 3,000 tubs which made 


up the importation were released for 
sale to the trade when examination by 
inspectors of the Department of Agti- 
culture showed that the butter com- 
plied with the United States legal — 
standards. gigs 
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_ Banking, Real Estate and 
ae ‘Insurance 
- Resources $1,800,000.00 


Preserve Barn Manu 
Nitrogen, the most valuable plantfood in manu 
is easily lost. Use Agricultural Gypsum! Spread 
about stalls and barns to prevent this w: 
keep the air pure. Write today for free bo 

THE GYPSUM INDUSTRI 
Dept. 106 844 Rush St. Chicagea 
This Practical % 


RE __ Book on 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 


Tells you about cause, effects and treatment of 
this dangerous disease; explains how, without 
risk, you can, like thousands of other farmers 
and stockmen, rid your herd of it by usin: 
ABORNO the pioneer, Rusreni ae remedy fi 
Contagious Abortion, rite for FREE Copy 
ABORNO LABORATORY 
— Jeff St. s Lancaster, 


-838.| = z ‘ 


After using TOMELLEM PAST 
. calves up to2months old. F. 


Bate way todo away with dang: 
ae One application enough. No blee 
ness or scars. Endorsed by county agents, 
indefinitely. Bottle sufficient for 50 calves 
~ Postpaid. At dealers or direet by mail fre 


TOMELLEM CO.,Dept. g. CALICO ROGK.A 


i Snip em 
—the sure, safe, 


quick, humane 
way, with the ~ 
Leavitt Deho: 
“V” blades, driven by he 

handles, cut cleanly, neve 


Over 85,000 in use. Guarantee 
from your dealer, 


Free circular tells how dehorned catt 

. More milk, are safer and easier to. 
LEAVITT MFG. Cco., 

348 Griggs Street 
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tom every part of the countr E 
ters proving that the fire-proof, 
proof Ross is a money-saver —a_ 
siloin many ways. Hundreds of 0 
“It's the best silo made!” 


The ROS Ss 
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Air-tight, féme pee 
age always! The tried and pro 
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at ae 
e finest meetings ever held 
D. C. S. Co. Local was the 

of the North Jackson 
th Jackson, O., held Mon- 
ecember 17. 

500 persons crowded and el- 
heir way into the town hall in 
ts to get into the meeting— 
1s agreed by all that the 1923 

ie best had for a long time. 
sson Local is one of the 
nd strongest in the entire D. 

nization. ‘They have in the 
of 300 members and can 
to come through 100 per. 
emergency. : 

be remembered at the time of 
milk fight, which is now history, 
h Jackson Local was one of 
ms for the D. C. S. Co. 


renneman Speaks 
\ iller, chairman of the Local, 
dent D. C. S. Co. worker and 
ituents are lined up back of 
olidly. 
ram which was complete in 
‘ featured the evening. » Presi- 
neman, of course, was the big 
evening and he delivered the- 
most aga style. ave 
length on the progress made 
. Co., and emphasized the 
what strides it had taken for- 
> due to the loyal support of 
Locals. 
an also fully explained 
federation of all dairy 
cies in Ohio, by the Oiho 
eau Federation and put to 
‘trroneous rumors which have 
ast of late concerning the 
the D. C. S. Co. in this matter. 
_ Dealers Present 
iavitz, Chester Isaly and Guy 
presenting the milk buyers of 
Participated in the festivi- 


of the extent of the Isaly 
terests. ‘ 

2-23 we drew from this 
2,327,711 pounds of milk, for 
distributed $378,541,61.” de- 
 Sittler. “If all this milk 
aced in quart bottles, it 
12 foot road from this 
all to our plant in Youngs- 
Placed end to end, in quart 


ea 


vould make a parade 366. 


more than willing to enter 
nents with your organization, 
eals for which it stands 
€ your interest in sup- 
a quality product, and 
wish to emphasize strong- 
f the sediment testing 
oy deliver a cleaner and 
ict—for upon the clean- 
product is our sale register 
people will not buy dirty 
en are hurt as a result.” 
vies and Eats” 


ckenbush, secretary of the 


District Dairy Council, was . 


and he briefly reviewed 
Council and urged the 
up with the organization 
ible. : 
ax to the Dairy Council 
of films were shown 
isfaction of all con- 


tstanding feature of 
© many persons, the feed. 
buns, 30 pounds of ham, 
10 pounds of coffee, 20 gal- 
nd 35 gallons of ice cream, 
0 22 huge cakes were on 
evening, 

, Ren Schlabaugh and M. 
freshment committee, did 
oud in carrying out their 
program. Dick Skiles. of 
€, was particularly active. 
d about that he has re- 
attering offers to be 
in some of the best 
ackson, following his 
€ meeting. 

(on entertainment was 
3 AL Se while the 


_ Raymond 


responded with a few ~ 


5,8, ,."," 


es a 


_of farm youngsters known as Ott Carl- 


son’s Pep Orchestra. Ott Carlson, son 
of one of our good members, is the 
leader of the band and associated with 
him are Mark Ohl, also from the D. C. 
S. family, Bill Olds and Ruth Russell. 
They too delivered the goods in great 
shape. 

All in all the North Jackson meeting 
was a crackerjack, and one which it 


would do for other Locals to pattern 
after. , 


“The only jway to assure world 
peace is to give world service.” 
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Illinois F armers Buy Ohio 
- * ‘Holsteins 


A carload of Trumbull county pure- 

bred Holsteins was sold to a group 
of Illinois farmers, reports Guy W. Mil- 
ler, county agent. 

“We had planned to hold a Holstein 
sale this month, but now do not think 
one will be held till later in the spring,” 
he explained. 

A meeting of the county association 
has been called for the latter part of 


January to decide on the dates of the 
sale. 


conomy in 
means Bigger Profits 


Thousands of dairymen are increasing 
their milk profits this winter—by eco- 
nomical feeding. They are feeding Cow 
Chow according to the simple directions 


a 


in the bag. The only dairyman who fails 


to make larger profits when feeding Cow 
Chow is the man who does not follow the 
feeding directions. Cow Chow has won 
its popularity through insistence that it 
be fed the right way to produce for every 
user more milk at less cost per pound. 


Ask for a Field Service Man 
So that you can be sure to make the very 
most of your home-grown feeds, we will 
be glad to send you a trained Field Service 


Feedin 


Five 


Hartstown Fixed Up 


Arrangements have been completed 
with the Conneaut Lake Dairy Products 
Co., to take care of the milk from the 
Hartstown Local and from the newly 
formed Conneaut Lake Local, reports 
President Brenneman. 

Brenneman attended a meeting with 
a committee from Conneaut Lake on 
January 7. That same day he met with 
the Hartstown members. 


“Thought once awakened does not 
again slumber.” 


hy av 
apts 


Man who thoroughly understands your 
local feeding problems. Without any 
charge he will kelp you figure out the 
most economical ration. 


Real Feeding Economy 


Economical feeding does not mean buying 
cheap feed. It means using your home- 
grown feed with just enough Cow Chow 
added to supply what your own feed lacks. 
That is real economy. That is the right 
way to feed Cow Chow. That is the 
economical feeding plan which is increas- 
yng the profits of thousands. Order Cow 
Chow from your dealer, or write us. 


_ Ask us for a free copy of the 100-page illustrated edition of the 1924 Purina Cow Book, 


PURINA MILLS 
862 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Eight Busy Mills Located for Service 


| 
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WHAT YOUR ORGANIZATION 
MEANS TO YOU 


OW. is an excellent time to review the 
work of the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company and check back on 

the results accomplished. 

We are all dairymen in the dairy business 
not for the pleasure derived therefrom but 
for the financial return—the D. C. S. Co. 
has made dairying a profitable venture in 
the Pittsburgh valley. 

The ranks of the disloyal members are 
thinning rapidly—men who ‘have been 
rabidly opposed to the organization: these 


self styled ‘Gndependent farmers” are be- | 


ginning to sing a different tune. 

The D. C. S..Co. was never in a more 
healthy condition and the prospects for the 
coming year are that it will continue to 
grow and -prosper. 


AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS 
BRIGHTER IN 1924 


By HENRY C. WALLACE, Secretary of Agriculture 


HE industry, courage and faith evi- 
denced by the farmers of the nation 


during the past three years are slowly 
bringing their reward. Improvement in 
agricultural conditions continues—not as 
rapidly as desired or needed, nor as rapidly 


‘as deserved, but nevertheless it continues. 


The promise of the year has been fulfilled. 

So we come to the end of the third year 
of post-war depression with a feeling of 
greater confidence born of better times 
already realized and with justified hope of 
still further improvement in 1924. 

In general, the crops of 1923 were good. 
Considering money return we find that the 
values of most crops are greater than in 
1922. ‘The total value of all crops is 12 per 
cent greater. 

It is difficult to measure the productive 
value of livestock during the year, depend- 
ent as it is upon crops marketed in that 
form. In general, it has been a prosperous 


year for sheep growers, fairly good for . 


dairymen, less satisfactory for producers of 


hogs and discouraging for growers of range 


cattle. Cattle feeders, however, have done 
very well on the whole. 
There are discouraging conditions still 
to he overcome, There is the burden of 
he -- heavy taxes to be met. 
Lhe iction and of what the 
farmers Duy iciia 1s high. Farmers in the 
spring wheat territory especially are in sore 
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straits from conditions largely beyond their 
‘control. i 


’ Experience gained during these years of 


~ depression, however, together with pro- 


gress already made, warrant a hopeful atti- 
tude for the coming year. Gradually crop 
acreage is being better adjusted. The do- 
mestic market continues strong. The child- 
ren keep coming, and that means a steadily 
increasing number of mouths to be fed. 
Those who stay by the farm and do good~ 
farming can look forward to better times 
as a reward for their years of toil and hard- 
ship. Those~ whose businesses depend 


directly upon farm purchases can find de- 


cided encouragement in the growing gross 
income of the farmer, for he will buy as his 
income expands. 

The year 1924 comes with the promise, 
of continued improvement in the material’ 
prosperity of the farmer, and the farmer 
continues to be the material and spiritual 
backbone of the nation. 


CO-OPERATION 


T is said that Adam was the first co-oper- 
ator. He co-operated with Eve in eat- 
ing the apple and then under the divine 

punishment co-operated in paying the 
penalty. i 

Much of our present day co-operation is 
of a similar nature. Too much co-operation 
for the wrong cause and a superabundance 
of co-operative penalty paying. Co-oper- 
ators everywhere are paying the penalty for 
impulsive action, hasty judgment and rash 
leadership. Of all these evils it is hard to 
say which is the-least—co-operation to the 
wrong end or no co-operation at all. It is 
logical to believe, however, that out of the 
experience of the past we shall acquire wis- 
dom for the future and may in time reach 
the height of true co-operation. 


GIVE YOUR FARM A NAME 


farm aname? Why not? Itis your 
place of business, it is your home so 
why not give it a name. ; 

The U. S. Department of agriculture is 
advocating the naming of farms and it is a 
commendable movement they have under- 
taken too. 

We should be proud enough of our homes 
and places of business to name it. : 

The Dairymen’s Price Reporter would 
like to hear from farmers who have given 
their farms a name. We shall be pleased to 
publish the names and tell how they origi- 
nated. 

If your farm is named, send us the story 
surrounding the adoption of the name—if 
it has no name find a name and then tell us 
about it. 


Ho: you ever thought of giving your 


BUSINESS AND BUDGET MAKING 


~ EADERS of industry are recognizing 
L the value of running business on the 
“pay as you go” basis. Government, 
both federal and state, is likewise striving 
to become efficient and businesslike. To 
this end organizations of industry and gov- 
ernment are being put ona budget. Budget- 
ing a business or a government sounds for- 
midable but is really only a matter of spend- 
ing no more than is available and spending 
that money in such a way that the dollar 
brings what it is supposed to bring. 
Farmers are business men. Particularly 
dairy farmers. And every dairy farm should 
be run on a businesslike basis. The budget 
system can be employed on the dairy farm 
as efficiently as it can be used by a manu- 
facturer. A noted economist recently said: 
“T have yet to find the organization that 
discarded budgetary control once it was in 


effect.” That speaks for 


get makmeeo (oi es ilk Sh Oe 
Three fundamental principles ai 
ployed in instituting a budget in a 
First isthe scientific erection and 
tion of budget estimates. This me 
ing more or less than estimating th 
of money that you have spent on yo 
ness in the past and the amount 
intend to spend in the next twelve 
The second step is the establishment 
budgetary control; that is the allotti 
the sums to be expended for each’en 
and then seeing that the budget is he 
It is necessary therefore to keep boo 
the amounts expended and charts of 
gress. In’this way a check is ke 
business. The third and perhaps 
important step is the measurement. 
efficiency of the expenditures. — 
words the analyzing of all monies 
see if each dollar is bringing the 
should. The lack of efficient sp 
the weak link in all business. 
Budget making is tiresome busin 
budget keeping is more difficult but 
warrant the putting of any indus 
business basis. AOpen 


UNDERNOURISHED > 


UTHORITIES state that at 
third of the school children 
nation are undernourished, 

normal weight and suffering fr 
physical defect that is caused b 
food or not enough good food. 
Such a state of affairs is a str 
ment of the parenthood of the na 
every child has the right to expect 
good food to nurture and develo 
body. a : oe 
The dairymen should be particul 
terested in righting this state o: 
-the products of the dairy farm : 
develop healthy, rosy-cheeked ch 
any other food. Selfishly spe 
dairy industry has a bright future 
dairy farmer will put his shoulder 
wheel\to give to America the 100 p 
healthy children that is so necess 
welfare of the nation. The Pittsbur 
trict Dairy Council are agent: 
health—they are yours—use ther 


ONGRESS has convened, 
C have unlimbered the guns o 
President has delivered 
the newspapers have started 
bombardment of the Capitol an 
year is under way. hee 
All of which goes to show that 
_rapidly approaching normal. L 
so far, but little action. Vari 
including the farm interests, ar 
for battle and there is much s 
to what will and will not be do: 
tary Mellon’s tax reduction plan, 
bonus, the relief of agriculture. 
tion of the railroals and a few o 
are being considered. The Worl 
been lost in the discard, it 
1924 political campaign looms 
issue of the year and the p 
looking over the fences to see 
bear the most weight after 1 
over. : ae 
A hard headed farmer might \ 
we are going to get out of th 
year, it will be because we pul 
out.” aa 


Fifteen thousand person 
death, 75,000 die in avoidable 
97,000 die from intestinal ‘« 
germs spread by insect carrie 
in the United States. 2 
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THE BOY AND HIS PETS 
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ant to tell you a story of a little 
lived in the country. He did 
ve any little boys or girls to play 
. His playmates were a pussy 
ittle red hen and the nicest, 
piggy that you ever saw. That 
t] had a fine time playing with 
m, and was very fond of his friends. 
orning the little boy just had a 
big cup of coffee for his break- 
Te liked it so well that he thought 
uld give his friends some coffee 
eir breakfast, too. 
ured out a saucerful of coffee 
pussy cat; a little tin dish full 
e for the little red hen and a 
ig bowl full of coffee for the 
because piggies are always so 
you know. 
n the pussy cat saw her break- 


“Cluckity, Cluck, Cluck,” said 
e red hen: “I do not know.” 
piggy said, “Oow, oow! Let us 
it and find out.” - 

pussy cat tasted hers and she 
feow, Meow! It is. coffee. 
s bad for pussy cats and I do 
t any.” So she did not drink 


ittle red hen tasted hers and 
“Cluckity, cluck cluck! Coffee 
ood for chickens either. I do 
t any.” So°she did not drink 


the piggy tasted his. Now you | 
hink piggy would surely drink 
ecause piggies always are so 
sry. But he just tasted his and 
‘Oow, oow! Coffee is bad for 
too; and I’m so hungry, oh, I’m 
ngry!” And he did not drink his. 
then the little boy came out and 
d, “What is the matter Mrs. Pussy 
You did not drink your break- 


eow, meow,” said the pussy cat. 
[ cannot drink coffee. It is bad for 
cats. Please bring me a big 
of—”’ What do you think the 
nted for her breakfast? Yes, 
anted a big saucerful of milk. 
little red hen said, “Cluckity, 
Please take this bad 
away and bring me some oats for 
eakfast.” 4 

e piggy ran up and said, “Oow, 
I’m so hungry! Please bring me 
read and milk for my _ break- 


so nice and fat—because yo 
milk?” And the pussy cat said, 
w, meow! That is just the reason.” 


litle red hen- said, .“Cluckity, 


to his mother, “Mother, 
bad for pussy cats and little 
and piggies, I think that it 
bad for little boys, too. I do 
any more coffee. May I 
ve a glass of milk to drink and 
wl of oatmeal with milk on it. 
to grow strong and fat and 
just like my friends, the pussy 
ittle red hen and the piggy.” 

ted from “The Little Red 
ooklyn Bureau of Charities. 

you like to have a poster to 
d a “Milk Bottle Chasing? the 
ot” game free? Mention num- 
boys and number of girls in 


GAME A WEEK 


Circle Seat Relay 
eat Relay may be played by 
to sixty players. The players 
ed with iar even number in 
The rows’ shall be side by 
a signal, the last player in 
runs forward on the right 
his seat, runs around the 


said, “Meow! Meow! What is - 


Reyes 
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front seat, and returns on the left hand 
side of his own row. As soon as he is 
seated, he touches the player next in 
front on the shoulder, which is a signal 
for this one to start. He runs the 
same way. ‘This is continued until the 
last player, which in this case is the 


one sitting in the front seat, ~has 
circled his right and seated himsclf 
with hand upraised. ‘The line wins 


whose front player first does this. 
Poultry Show 

The players are all named for some 
kind of fowl as: chicken, turkey, roost- 
er, duck, guinea hen, etc. “It” names 
a kind and the ones called must respond 
with the call of the fowl they represent. 
Tf “Tt” calls “poultry show” all mimic 
their kind at once. This may be varied 
by making it an “Animal Show.” Sing 
“Old McDonald Had a Farm” each 
supplying in the song the call of the 
fowl he represents. 

Snatch the Handkerchief 

The players are divided into two 
groups and line up in parallel lines 
about 40 feet apart. 
placed half way between. At a signal 
from the leader, the first player on each 
side runs forward and watches for a 
chance to snatch the handkerchief and 
return to his side without being tagged 
by the other. Neither can be tagged un- 
less he has the handkerchief in _ his 
possession. 
make a safe opening for a “get-a-way” 
is part of the game. On returning to 
his goal the player falls in at the end of 
his line of players, and the next in each 
line runs forward to snatch the hand- 
‘kerchief. The player who reaches his 
goal with the handkerchief without 
being tagged scores two points for his 
side, but if he is tagged, one point is 
scored for the tagger’s side. 
SOME POINTERS FOR CALF CLUB 

MEMBERS 


1. Disinfect the navel as soon as 
born, with tincture of iodine. B 

2. Leave the calf with mother for 
about 2 days. - 

3. Three pints of milk is enough for 
the first feed after taking away from 
mother. 

4. After a calf learns to drink, feed 
8 to 10 pounds of whole milk per_day 
and gradually increase until it is three 
weeks old. 

5. It is best to feed a young calf 


three times a day. 


6. Never feed cold milk. Better feed 
only twice a. day and have milk warm. 

7. Don’t feed foam on milk; it 
might bloat them or cause scours. 

& Feed regularly. 

9. Begin to substitute skim milk at 
three weeks of age. 

10. At five weeks of age be feeding 
15 to 20 pounds of skim milk per day. 

11. Buttermilk or sour milk can be 
fed calves six weeks old. 

12. Never change feeds suddenly. 

13. Start feeding grain at two weeks 
of age. 

14. Feed grain dry. 

15. Corn, bran and a little oil meal 
is a good calf feed. 

16. Barley can be used in place of 
corn. 1% pound per day is enough un- 
til two months old. 

17. Silage can be fed calves at three 
weeks or older. 

18. A little good hay should always 
be where calves can get it. 

19. Calves born in spring and sum- 
mer should be kept in the barn. 

20. Dehorn calves before they are 
a week old. 

21. Provide plenty of water and 
keep salt always before them after 
three days old. 

22. Teach to lead as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Care and Feeding of Heifers 
1. Heifers eight months old can be 


ad 


wintered on good‘silage and clover or - 


alfalfa hay. : 

2. If hay is poor feed some corn, 
bran and oil meal. 

3. Breed heifers from 14 to 20 
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A handkerchief is- 


Maneuvering a while to. 
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months old. Keep a record of breed- 
ing date. A healthy cow freshens from 
280 to 290 days. 


4. Always keep calves and heifers 
clean. 

5. Always be gentle. Have patience. 

6. A heifer never has milk fever. 

Two Good Calf Rations 

3 parts cracked corn; 1 part wheat 
bran; 1 part ground oats. 

3 parts cracked corn; 1 part wheat 
bran; 1 part ground oats; 1 part lin- 
seed meal. 
~ When a calf is 1 month old it should 
be eating % pound grain a day. 

When a calf is 3 months old, it 
should be eating 3 pounds grain a day. 

A Good Heifer Ration 

2 parts corn meal; 1 part bran; 2 
parts linseed meal, gluten or cotton- 
seed. 

A good rule for feeding grain to a 
heifer is 1 lb. of grain for her first 
hundredweight and % lb. for each ad- 
ditional hundredweight. If good hay 
and silage are lacking, feed more grain. 

Hes sCASE, 
¢ New York Club Agent 


Things that will enable them to con- 
trol the pests which periodically bring 
ruin upon farmers in certain localities? 

Things that will enable them to vote 
intelligently on matters of public, social 
or economic concern ? 

Things that will enable them to se- 
cure legislation in State or Nation that 
will protect them from unfair competi- 
tion? 

Things that will enable them to pro- 
duce so cheaply that the public will 
buy heavily at a price that will still 
bring a reasonable profit? 

These involve questions that the 
farmers of today are facing and the 
farmers of the future must face. Will 
the future farmer trust the generosity 


Seven 


of other groups to solve his problems 
or will he study those problems and 
work out his own salvation? 


Vocational agriculture, under* the 


best trained group of teachers working 


in the rural schools today, offers a 
means of studying these problems. Are 
you profiting by it? 


WHAT FARM BOYS LEARN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


IN 


Things that will enable them to solve 
for themselves the complex problems 
of freight rates on farm products? 

Things that will enable them to work 
out their own cooperative organiza- 
tions through which they may secure 
the advantages of pooled resources? 

Things that will enable them to put 
such a quality of products on the mar 
ket as will secure the highest prices 
and stimulate wider use of the pro- 
ducts? 

Things that will enable them to take 
advantage of credit facilities provided 
either as individuals or organizations? 

Things that will enable them to grow 
the things on their farms that they 
should grow because of market demand 
and suitability of their farms for grow- 
ing the products? 


In a previous bulletin, mention was 
made of the need for additional land at 
the dairy experiment station of the 
Dairy Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Beltsville, Md. 
The budget bill which was presented to 
Congress by President Coolidge the 
second week of the session does not 
contain the expected appropriation for 
the purchase of this land. It will take 
a special effort to secure it this year. 
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U can double 
~~ dairy profits 


The net profit from your cows 
can be doubled by increasing 
your total milk production 
only 10%! Eminent dairy ex- 
perts are authority for the cor- 
rectness of this surprising fact, 


? 


Let us suppose your profit last month from your 
cowswas $100. If bya little more intensive methods 
you can get even 10% more milk this month, your 
net profit would be at least $200! 


Surely such a result is worth trying for. It is 


organs, 


How to use KOW-KARE 


Our free book, “The Home 
Cow Doctor,” tells how to 
use Kow-Kare in treating’ 
various cow diseases. It also 
tells of its use as a disease- 
preventive and stimulant to 


ess SEU ERBAUBEEC THRU 
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the poor milkers in the herd that eat up the profit 
made by the good producers. Usually they are 
poor milkers because of some impaired condi- 
tion of the genital functions—the milk producing 


The medicinal properties of Kow-Kare affect just these 
organs. Its toning, stimulating action is quickly appar- 
ent. Sluggish cows have improved appetites and assimi- 
lation and better milk flow is sure to follow. 


In the treatment or prevention of Barrenness, Abor- 
tion, Retained Afterbirth, Scours, Bunches, Milk Fever, 
Lost Appetite, Kow-Kare has a reputation founded on 
successful use for over twenty-five years. You, too, can 
realize greater profits from dairying through the judict- 
ous use of Kow-Kare. Try it. 


Kow-Kare, large package, $1.25; medium size, 
65c—at feed dealers, general stores and drug- © 
giste. If your dealer is not supplied, we wil} , 
send postpaid on receipt of remittance. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 


Makers of Bag Balm, Grange Garget Remedy, 
Horse Comfort, American Horse Tonic, 


oT 


greater milk-flow. ; 

The usual method Is to feed 
one tablespoonful twice a 
day one week out of each 
month. Costs only a centa 
day per cow, 
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SIX POINTERS 


—By— 


Marjorie E. Six 


AMONG all the foods which I have 

mentioned in previous issues there 
is only one which can be depended upon 
for any length of time without supple- 
menting it with other foods. That 
food, which contains all the elements 
necessary to maintain life and health 
and _ promote 
growth, is 
Milk. 

I need not re- 
mind you that 
milk is the sole 
food of infants 
for the first 
few months of 
their lives, nor 
need I remind 
you that when 
these babies 
grow old 
enough to take 
other foods, 
these foods too 
often replace the milk gradually until, 
by the time the babies are school chil- 
dren, very little of it is included in their 
diet. As a result, they are usually 
stunted in growth, have soft bones, poor 
teeth and flabby muscles. 


A doctor whom I know has compared 
our boys and girls to beautiful temples. 
She says that if the foundations, which 
as-you know are built first, are not cor- 
rectly constructed, it is very difficult to 
put in props afterwards. The founda- 
tions of these body houses, in other 
words the bones and teeth, are built 
chiefly of lime. A proper amount of 
lime in the food of children after they 
are weaned, and in the food of their 
mothers before they are born and until 
they are weaned, is absolutely essential 
to well-built foundations and strong 
framework. 


Physicians who specialize in child nu- 
trition agree that one quart of milk a 
day must be fed to each child, whether 
three or fourteen years of age, to insure 
the best development of bones and teeth. 
Although vegetables are good sdources 
of lime and should be given children 
frequently, as suggested in. a. previous 
issue, the lime of milk is superior to 


Marjorie E. Six 


the lime of vegetables and for: that” 


reason vegetables should be used along 
with milk rather than in place of it. [ 
have heard Dr. Sherman of Columbia 
University say that a boy should take a 
quart of milk a day until grown, and a 
girl should take a quart.a day until she 
has weaned her last child. 

In mentioning the foods and their 
uses in the body I stated that there 
were certain elements, called vitamines, 
which are necessary for growth and 
health. The cream of milk contains the 
special kind of vitamines that promote 
growth, and for this reason whole milk 
and real butter -are indispensable for 
children, Then there are other vita- 
mines which are more or less plentiful 
in milk according to the feed given to 
the cows, pasteurization, etc., but which 
can be assured by using fresh fruit or 
fresh or canned tomatoes every day. 

The proteins of milk are very well 
suited to the muscle building needs of 
both children and adults; the fat and 
sugar make it an all around food. 

A great deal has been found out 
about the value of foods by feeding 
experiments on rats, dogs and other 
animals. The facts brought out by 


~ These exnerimont= “ave been strength- 


ons with children, 
2 two rats, which 
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“(Vegetables, you see, were 


DAIRY COUNCIL WORKER RETURNS FROM FRANCE 


Isabel Grimes of the dramatic department of the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council has returned from France where she spent five months 
working with the American Committee for Devastated France, 


, American relief work has been a great boon to the French—the 
French government has now taken over the work which had been 


financed by individual Americans. 


Miss Grimes has a gripping story of her experiences. She will tell 
this story on this page commencing next issue—watch for it. 
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are very much like human beings when 
it comes to nourishing them, being fed 
exactly the same food with the excep- 


tion that one has milk while the other ~ 


has none. The one having milk soon 
far surpasses the other in size, smooth- 
ness of coat, good disposition, etc. 

Again we have the story of two rats, 
one fed on butter in addition to the 
other foods, while the other had the 
same foods with oleo instead of butter. 
Thirty days later we have the first rat 
a normal, healthy rat, grown consider- 
ably, while the second rat is poorly 
formed, undersized, and rough coated. 
On exchanging the rations of the two 
rats for a number of days the second 
rat has almost regained its normal con- 
dition while the other has not lived to 
tell the tale. Give these animals a diet 
lacking the growth promoting factor 
found in whole milk and butter and 
they will fail to grow and finally die 
if kept on the diet long enough. 


“That the same thing is true of chil- 
dren was proved by an experiment con- 
ducted by Dr. E. V. McCollum of 
Johns Hopkins University in a colored 
orphanage. At the beginning of the 
experiment, he found rickets every- 
where apparent, tuberculosis common, 
and other symptoms of undernourish- 
ment very common. As the sanitary 
conditions and general atmosphere of 
the orphanage were fine, the condition 
of the children was apparently a result 
of some other factor, and McCollum 
thought he knew what that factor was. 

The dict at the beginning of the ex- 
periment was white bread, thick soup, 
appetizing in appearance and flavor, 
containing: meat, barley, oatmeal, rice, 
peas, beans, potatoes, carrots, turnips, 
beets and cabbage. As you see, it was 
essentially a meat, bread and white 
potato diet. Vemons and oranges do- 
nated by fruit merchants on Saturdays 
prevented scurvy, which otherwise 


would have occurred due to the absence ~ 


of no fresh fruits and vegetables. 
used in 
soup). 

Two groups of 42 children each were 
selected. One group was kept on regu- 
lar orphanage diet; the other group had 
the orphanage diet supplemented by a 
quart of milk a day for each child. The 
results of this experiment which was 
conducted for 21 months fully bear up 
the facts which had been earlier drawn 
from the results of animal experimen- 
tation, and McCollum came to the con- 
clusion that the addition of a quart of 
milk a day was very beneficial. In 


fact, he stated that there were amazing. 


results in 4 to 6 weeks. He added that 
the children, who formerly. had been 
docile and weak, became quite obstrep- 


erous and mischievous after the addi-— 
tion of milk to their diet—more like 


children ought to be. 


And yet, with all its value, milk is 
often cast aside for a substitute which 
has none of its good characteristics, 
Mothers who want to do all in their 
power to rear healthy children will not 
allow them to have coffee and_ tea. 


These drinks are not only stimulants, 


a 


and are undesirable as such but they 
satisfy the child’s appetite and he is not 
hungry for the foods which really do 
him good. . 

Because milk is the greatest single 
factor in reducing undernourishment, 
educators are realizing the value of 
serving it during school hours. Startling 
results have been reported by principals 
and teachers where milk has been 
served, Especially do they notice an 
absence of that 11 o’clock “lay” which 
appears in most casés where children 
do not have anything to eat between an 
early breakfast, sometimes a very light 
one, and the noon meal. = 

It matters not so much in what form 
milk is taken. The problem before you, 
mothers, is to be sure that they take it, 
and when you plan your meals, add at 
least a pint a day for the adults of the 


family and see if they do not benefit’ 


by it. 
If you would like to see pictures of 


animals actually used in experiments 


as described above, let us send you 
pamphlets “Milk Made the Difference,” 
“Adam, A Message to Mothers,” and 
“Filled or Fed.” Drop us a card today. 


Big Health Campaian in 
Warren, Ohio — 


A big Health Week is being planned 

for Warren, Ohio, by the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council during the 
week of February 4-10. 

Headquarters will be at the Board of 
Trade offices and most of the work 
will be done in the schools. The out- 
Standing feature of the entire program 
will be a huge mass meeting the night 
of February 8 for both the farmfolk 
as well as the town people. 

Special health demonstrations, movies, 
slides and speakers will be on the pro- 
gram. Marjorie E. Six, head of the 
nutrition department, has completed all 
plans. : 


Our farmers living in that territory | 


are urged to bring their families in to 
attend the big mass meeting. 


Campaigns in Youngstown, 


Niles and Girard | 


Commencing Feb. 11, a four week 


health and milk campaign will be staged 
in Youngstown by the Pittsburgh Dairy 
pone Full details will be announced 
later. 


Later in the month campaigns will be _ 


staged at Niles and Girard, but nothing 


definite has been decided upon as yet. - 


_ P. S. Brenneman will attend a meet- 
ing of the directors of the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Federation 


-at Washington, D. C., which has been 


called for Feb, 12. 


W. S. Wise and J. A. Matchett will 
represent the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Co. at the Pennsylvania Farm 
Products Show, Jan. 22-24. : = 


“At the first meeting 


Mathews and Mrs. A, 
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Miss Butler, clothing’ spe 
Ohio State University, met 


Clothing — Construction _ Lead 
Trumbull County on Friday, 
Enthusiasm is growing th 


and the leaders who met on the 
are all set and ready to go on \ 
first meeting with the local 
they we 
how to fit and construct thei: 
terns and at the second mec 


had their garments ¢ut an 


Each leader has selecté 
leaders in her township ané¢ 
their first meeting “some time dur 
January. After the towns le: 
have passed this work on to t 
leaders, the local leaders 
others, so that every w 
county will have a chance — 
to do this construction wé 

The following township lea 
scheduled their first meeting a 

Vienna—Leader, Mrs. Marie ] 
Asst., A. J. Brunswick, Jar 

Bazetta—Leader, Mrs. — 
Asst., Mrs. L. B. Blair, Jan 

Greene—Leader, Mrs. J. 
Asst., Mrs. A. V. Case, Jan. 

Mecca—Leader, Mrs. Ha 
Jan. 11, 1924. Sie oe 

Liberty and Hubbard—Lead 
Malcolm Boyd,~Asst., Miss Ho 
16, 1924. eas 
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Asst., Mrs. Carl Dunbar, 
The following leaders 
meeting on Friday, Dec. : 
Mrs. J. S. Curtis and Mrs. 
of Greene, Mrs. Victor L 
tavus; Mrs. J. A. Spafford 
Cleland, Kinsman; Mrs. Hi; 
and Mrs. W. S. Munson, B 
Harry Dudgeon, Mecca 
Brobst, Johnston; Mrs. L. 
Mrs. L. B. Blair, Baze 
Banning and Mrs. Dayton E 
ford; Mrs. D. R. McCont 
C. R. Davis, - Braceville; 


Vienna; Mrs. R. C. Suttc 
E. Brannon and Mr 

Newton; Mrs. Harry § 
town; Mrs. Malcolm Bo 
Lucy Hood, Liberty and 


Trumbull Count 
and largest savi 
tution. 
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of erroneous and misleading 
s have been circulated since 
dvisory Council meeting rela- 
r stand on the matter of the 
erative Dairy Sales Associa- 


Ree ei directors in a statement 
_page one clearly explains 


and. There are a number of meet- 


g held through eastern Ohio 


ral letters have been received 
about the D. C. S. Co. 


Mr. Brenneman;:— 

‘to have a Local meeting soon, to 
proposed state dairy association, 
doing so, I wish to get your view 
ynts sO am writing asking some 


‘if we become members of such as- 
do we annul the D. C. S. charter 
rules, by-laws and officers and go 
bove under an entirely new ,charter 
Rieat Tse 
As proposed, I see we would only 
rector in such company which does 
air to me as we are the largest sales 
in the state. 
Would the management be entirely 
nds of the Farm Bureau, as pro- 
L see the president, secretary and 
ust be Farm Bureau mempers. 
I am opposed to giving up what 
orked so hard to build up and be- 
an handle the D. C. S. business 
are rather than go into some- 
hich might cause a breaking down of 
dicta, 2cCs >: S. It would cer- 
more finances which are the hard- 
to handle with the rank and file. 
filling to help my neighbor, but be- 
o I want to be sure 1 am not 
to a larger number. 
ion of the proposal is becoming 
believe I can swing our Local 
the measure, but I want to be 
right. a 
‘Very truly yours, 
j “New Lyme, Ohio. 


-_ Rome Local, Rome, Ohio 
s of Rome Local are earnestiy re- 


. Co., and is cer- 
of a little thought and consid- 
pecially so when the matter is leit 
» the wishes of the members. 
ng to different members of the 
ecretary has found out that quite 
ed the article but “didn’t bother 
to read it. ‘They ought to be 
e such an admission. 
eporter is published for the 
se of keeing the members of the 

0. informed as to what is going 
be carefully read. If you want 
fire with it after reading all 
tebetore.— ~ *: ‘ 
etary has refrained from calling a 
ise of the roads. Our members 
es in the near future and it is 
be present. 
~ Jos. M. Breslyn 


ais 


ither late in answering yours of 
‘suppose due to work piling up 
tmas week. Now, I am glad that 


the way the article appears 
eporter, also in the Farm & 
Otic, I can ‘plainly see where 
a tendency to confuse our 
s to the extent that they would 
what action to take. 

er to you will express my personal 
ch has been epecte much the same 
the D. C. S. Co. passed through 
us fight in 1917, but I also be- 
expressing the feeling of the 
the Board. We have al- 
to cooperate to the fullest 
_ Organization that seemed to 
rt to organize dairymen and 
ther in groups large enough 
uld assist in improving market- 
You will remember that sev- 
€ question came up before 
Council in regard to a simikar 
at was then being fostered by 
hio. people and “somewhere on 
I believe there is a_resolution 
oe A Council Board that 
~0. would cooperate with any 
tion but could not affiliate un- 
d organize in such a way that 

a real bargaining organiza- 
~ t y a ‘. > 
anization in question at 
hich, of course, is fostered 
n Bureau Federation, the Board of — 
e always been willing to cooper- 
airy Department of the Farm 
Ss ause when 
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umors Circulated Concerning D. C. 
. and Ohio Co-Operative Sales 
Association — 


the Farm Bureau was fitst started it was un- 
derstood that a certain amount of money 
which was derived from the $10 membership 
fee paid in by farmers as a whole was to be 
used for the purpose of developing dairy or- 
ganizations. We must admit that there has 
been considerable progress made towards 
bringing the dairymen in Ohio together, but 
as yet there are only a few groups that have 
learned to realize that in order for a dairy 
organization to have any bargaining power 
they must embrace considerable territory and 
be large enough to allow them a financial in- 
come sufficient to pay close attention and 
watch every move of the buyer in their dis- 


trict as well as be able to almost keep in daily 


touch with their membership. 

Since Mr. Place resigned from the Board 
of Directors I have personally attended nearly 
all. of the meetings held by this committee 
mentioned in the new proposed plan and when 
the question of the Ohio State Dairy Organi- 
zation first appeared I felt the D. C. S. Co. 
should go very slow and consider every move 
carefully; first, because we are a three state 
organization; second, since 1917 we were in 
a position to use the full strength of our or- 
ganization in making whatever changes that 
seemed to our best interests without 
fering with any other group or organization 
and when this new proposed plan was pre- 
sented at the committee meeting held in 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 8, there appeared in the 
plan the question of financing and at that 
time it seems that a part of the committee 
felt that in order to properly finance that or- 
ganization it would require about one-twentieth 
of one per cent. Mr. Bullard and myself be- 
ing present at that meeting quickly objected to 
the question of financing. The meeting was 
then adjourned until Nov. 15, when there was 
another meeting called in Columbus. At that 
meeting the Farm Bureau or the committee 
decided to take out the clause that asked for 
the one-twentieth of one per cent and that 
the organization for the present time (pro- 
viding it was adopted) would continue to co- 
operate on the budget system as it has been 
doing. At that meeting the majority of the 
committee voted in favor of trying to put that 
organization on its feet but some of the 
larger groups which included the D. C. S. Co., 
could not vote in favor of it for several rea- 
sons; one reason would be that it is against 
the policy of the D. C. §.*Co. for any mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors to take action 
on any question as important as this until 
after they have presented the matter before 
the Advisory Council and in turn it has gone 
through the Locals; the second reason would 
be that if this organization was to be financed 
according to the way the plan was presented 
at the Pittsburgh meeting the D. C. S. Co. 
could not join and if it were to continue to 
be financed on the budget system there seemed 
to be no reason why they should not continue 
the committee just as it has been functioning 
until such a time as the twelve or more groups 
in Ohio could further develop their organiza- 
tions and something might then present to us 
a more definite reason why that organization 
should be formed, but Mr. Waid was granted 
the privilege of presenting the matter to the 
Advisory Council at Youngstown and if that 
body so desired it would be taken back to the 
Locals. 

I feel in order to put you right and leave 
you in position to quickly decide what should 
be done or what the answer should be to the 
questions asked in your letter—how could the 
D. C. S. Co. expect to join the proposed or- 
ganization or any other organization and be 
bound by the Constitution and By-Laws of 
said organization until we know what the 
Constitution. and By-Laws might be? Even 
if we knew what the Constitution and By- 
Laws were at the time of going in with the 
committee: of twelve we would only have one 
representative and how would we know what 
might happen at any time. 

Respectfully yours, 
_ Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Co., 
. S. Brenneman, Pres. 


Another D.€. S. Co. 
Victory 


MEMBERS of the Orangeville Local, 

the D. C. S. Co., are feeling elated 
over the new arrangements being made 
to handle their milk, 


Mr. Brenneman and Mr. Bullard, 
from our board, meeting with a com- 
mittee from the Orangeville Local, 
Messrs. R. T. Brugler and E. C. Hip- 
kins, and J. D. Biggins, milk dealer at 
Sharon, on December 14, completed 
plans whereby the Orangeville mem- 
bers will receive Pittsburgh Country 
Plant prices for their milk. f f 

“Our producers in the Orangeville 
branch have been unduly penalized too 
severely in the past,’ explained Mr. 
Brenneman. “They have been getting 
10 cents a cwt. under Pittsburgh coun- 
try plant prices and most of their mil 
was going to Sharon as fluid milk. 

“We found Mr. Biggins very recep- 
tive to our plans and he is more than 
willing to pay for the milk on the new 
basis.” 

Meanwhile Orangeville farmers feel 
more kindly disposed toward the D. 
C. S. Co. again. 
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WHILE IN FARRELL, VISIT 
FARRELL FURNITURE & SUPPLY CO. 
726-728 Broadway 
“COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS” 


Furniture, Rugs, Wall Paper, Phonographs, Dishes, House Furnishings 
—Farm Safes— 


® ° 
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s : Most folks know, these days, the value of using 

(-, WE'VE SOLD good paint. We’re proud that our Thrift Paint 

GOOD PAINT )) bas proved its good value. There is none better 

FOR YEARS and none cheaper than Thrift Paint, quality con- 

SEIS sidered. It’s guaranteed. 
THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS Co. 
131 N. Park Avenue WARREN, OHIO 
THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS & PAINT CO. 

246 KE. Fed St. 8315 W. Fed St. YOUNGSTOWN 

e e 


Youngstown & Suburban Railway Company 
PASSENGER—FREIGHT—ELECTRIC PACKAGE 
—REA@HES— 

North Lima, Columbiana, Leetonia 
—CONNEG@TIONS FOR— 

Salem, Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East Liverpool 
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Increased Strength 


Li a SRE ETT ois VEEL ERIN CERT 


This institution will begin the New Year 
with a capital increased by two millions. Its 
combined capital and surplus will amount to 
over nine millions which is forty-five times as 
large as the average capital of the average 
Ohio bank. 


larger capital. 


Only three banks in Ohio have a 


Begin the New Year with an account here. 


| 
) 
| 


Dollar savings & Trust C0. 
Hist Nallonal Bank 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Combined Resources Over Forty Millions 


2 
“ 


Ten 


JUST BITS 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


While Mr. Brownell was in the 
county during the week, we organized 
one Holstein bull association and have 
two blocks for the second association. 
At a meeting in one community where 
we expected to organize one block, we 
secured three blocks with another 
block to be added in two years. These 
men are now awaiting for a tuberculin 
test before purchasing the bulls, re-_ 
ports Henry Eby, county agent, Alle- 
gheny county. : 


Morley spoke to 125 Oil City milk 
producers last Monday evening on or- 
ganization. These dairymen are all re- 
tailing their milk and have felt the 
need of getting together. Many ques- 
tions were asked Morley on organiza- 
tion. Officers and a Board of Directors 
were elected. Their group intends to 
meet regularly and have speakers to 
(alk on dairying, particularly that of 
clean milk production, so they can 
comply with the milk ordinance effec- 
tive January Ist. 


During the week the entire force * 
was busy in appraising the reacting 
cattle of which there were 1100 in the 
county. Assistance was given in trans- 
porting the veterinarians from one in- 
fected herd to another, and in carry- 
ing the cattle out. 28 carloads of con= 
demned cattle were shipped during the 
week from Crawford County. 


Market masters from every part of 
Pennsylvania will be in Harrisburg 
during the week of the Eighth Annual 
State Farm Products Show to attend 
the second annual business session of 
the State Association of Market Mas- 
ters, Tuesday morning, January 22 
1924. 

A live program, consisting princi- 
pally of practical discussion by mem- 
bers of the association on the every- 
day problems of their business, how 
they are met in markets of different 
size, and an analysis of the organiza- 
tion and the methods employed in 
various markets, is being worked out 
by the president, Charles E. Walmer, 
manager of the Chestnut Street Mar- 
ket Company, Harrisburg. 


OHIO 


The Ohio Certified Seed Potato 
Growers Association will hold a Potato 
Show this year during Farmers’ Week, 
Feb. 4 to 9. Potatoes will be shown 
under three classes: Class No. 1, Ohio 
grown and certified seed; Class No. 2: 
table stock, and Class No. 3, boys’ and 
girls’ club work entries. Under Class 
No. 2, the premiums are $3, $2 and $1 
and 5 ribbons given. In the table stock 
class early varieties such as Early Ohio, 
Irish Cobbler or any other variety can 
be shown. 
Walter Raleigh, Rural New Yorkers, 
Carman, Russet Rurals, Green Moun- 


tain or any other variety can be shown. ° 


Potato growers of Trumbull” Co.sare 
urged to exhibit. Write or call the 
Farm Bureau office for information. 


The December meeting of Trumbull 
County, Ohio, Cow Testing Association 
was held at Vienna, Monday evening, 
Dec. 10th. The Vienna members of the 
Association had charge of the meeting 
and provided entertainment and a feed 
for-the members and their wives. The 
new tester, Mr. Easton, gave a talk on 
the value of the Cow Testing Associa- 
tion to the Dairymen and followed with 
several musical numbers on his ac- 
cordion. Guy W. Miller, County Agent, 
gave a short talk on his experiences 
at the National Dairy Show. 

Fifteen members and their wives 
were present at the meeting. Mr. 
Brubaker, president of the association 
was in the chair, and Elton Mackey 
and I,. D. Scott had charge of the en- 
tertainment.; Walter Mahan was elect- 
cd to the hoard of directors, succeeding 

; et, who fesigoed. “He was 
oe y eeretacy by EOS of 
directors. ihe mempers voted to pa 
Mr. Easton 50 cents per day extra ay 


Under late varieties Sir - 
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furnishing his transportation from 
place to place. The January meeting 
will be held at Cortland on Jan. 10th 
or 11th, date to be announced later. 


Dairy farmers in northeastern Stark 
county, living in Limaville and Marl- 
boro townships, at a meeting Dec. 14, 
decided to organize a cow test associa- 
tion, according to an announcement 
from Orman R. Keyser, county agent. 


A. G. Swetizer was chosen president 
of the Marlboro Township Farm Bue 
reau in Stark county at a meeting Dec. 
16. E. A. Mosier is vice chairman and 
Mrs. Esther Miller, secretary-treasurer. 


At the annual meeting of the Portage 
County Agricultural Society at Ravenna, 
H. W. Riddle, Jr., was again” chosen 
president; J. J. Jackson, Garrettsville, 
vice president; F. M. Knapp, Ravenna, 
secretary, and F. H. Carnahom, Ra- 
yvenna, treasurer. 


The Hessian fly was found rather 
prevalent in wheat fields in northern 
Portage cqunty by state entomologist T. 
H. Parke, who recently made a tour of 
inspection. 


Tobacco warehouses in Barnesville 
and Woodsfield, which are to be main- 
tained by the Burley Tobacco Growers’ 
Cooperative Association, will be opened 
January 10, it has been announced. Re- 
ports are that the tobacco market is in 
good shape and that samples of tobacco 
grown in this section this year, compare 
favorably with the Kentucky burley. 


Thomas ‘Thompson, who 
tween Linesville and Penn Line, grew 
4.200 bushels of potatoes this year on 
20 acres, using certified seed. He has 
stored most of the crop at Linesville, 
and expects to secure a beter price 
later. 


Three films have been secured by Guy 
W. Miller, Trumbull County Agent, 
from the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture on tuberculin testing by areas, such 
as townships and counties. They will 
be shown at six places in Trumbull 
county the week of January 21. he 
schedule takes them to Greene, Mon- 
day, Jan. 21; Kinsman, Tuesday, Jan. 
22: Lordstown, Wednesday, Jan. 23; 
Vienna, ‘Thursday, Jan. 24; Gustavus, 
Friday, Jan. 25, and Johnston Satur- 
day, Jan. 26. The area plan of testing 
will be explained at these meetings and 
a chance given to all cattle owners to 
sign up for the test. Forty-nine other 
counties in the state of Ohio are start- 
ing the work on practically the same 
basis as Trumbull county. 


H. C. Frey, agent in Adams County, 
has resigned to enter Smith-Hughes 
work. Paul E. Haag, who has been as- 
sisting E. H. Reed in Guernsey county, 


; took Mr. Frey’s place Dec. 1. Mr. Haag 


was born and brought up on a farm 
near Salem, and is a recent graduate of 
the Ohio State University. 


Davis E, Hill resigned as club agent 
in Cuyahoga county on Dec. 1, to enter 
farm bureau work in Maryland. On 
Jan. 16, Harold S. Ward county club 
agent in New Jersey for the past three 
years, will take. the Cuyahoga county 
position. Mr. Ward is a native of 
Pennsylvania, a graduate of Penn State, 
veteran of the World War and an ex- 
perienced club agent. ae 


Cow testing on a county-wide basis is 
planned for eastern Ohio counties the 
coming year. ‘This new plan, announces 
S. M. Salisbury, extension specialist in 
dairying and animal husbandry, is in- 
tended to replace cow test associations 
already organized. Under the county- 
wide plan there will be a laboratory 
and tester centrally located, usually at 
the county seat. A competent tester 
will spend about 18 days a month in 
the laboratory, where he can analyze 
test samples from 1200 to 1500 cows. 
During the rest of the month he will 


mee 


lives be-_ 
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visit herds and check up on laboratory | 
data. Three other main dairy projects 
planned for 1924 are: Strengthening of 
the present cow test associations; con- 
ducting feeding schools; formation of 


bull associations. ON 
&, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Farm leaders from many states will 


participate in the mid-winter meeting 
of the National Board of Farm Organ- 
izations, Feb. 12 and 13. These men 
will come to Washington “to express in 
no uncertain terms the wishes of the 
rank and file of the self-helf farm or- 
ganizatoins,” according to Chairman C. 
S. Barrett, in announcing the call for 
the “conference. That rank and file 


numbers approximately 800,000 organ- 


ized farm families. Several of the im- 
portant member organizations of the 
Board are calling for directors’ meet- 
ings at thé same time. 

“Among the questions that will un- 
doubtedly come before the meeting for 
action,” said Mr. Barrett, “are the 
plight of the wheat farmers, freight 
rate redtictions, the administration of 
and need of improvement in the pres- 


ent rural credit facilities, legislation to _ 


insure truthful branding of woolen fab- 
rics, seeds, fertilizers and feeds, and 
questions such as taxation and the 
soldier. bonus.” 


——— on 


More than 22,000,000 children were 
enrolled in the public schools of the 
United States last year. For the whole 
country, urban and rural, the schools 
were open an average of about eight 
months. Nearly 700,000 teachers were 
employed and this was a_ sufficient 
number to instruct every child enrolled 
every school day of the eight months 
the schools were in session, according 
to the U. S. Bureau of Education. By 
allowing their children to miss school 
one-quarter of the time parents caused 
the waste of one-quarter of the money 
paid to run the schools. The total cost 
last year in all the States combined 
was just about one billion dollars. 
Irregular attendance caused the waste 
of one-quarter of this immense sum. 
In plain figures a quarter of a billion 
looks like this: $250,000,000. The peo- 
ole who paid the taxes robbed them- 
selves of this amount and-at the same 
time deprived their own children of an 
average of two months’ schooling. 


Probably for the first time in the 
history of the country the value of 
imports of agricultural products into 
the United States has exceeded the 
value of exports, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture declares in 
publishing agricultural import and_ex- 
port figures for the year ended June 
30, 1923. Agricultural imports, includ- 
ing forest products, during the period 
covered were valued at $2,315,000,000 
as compared with exports valued at 
$1,927,000,000. ‘The increase is due 
chiefly to an increased value of im- 
ports, although there was also a de- 
crease of about $100,000 in the value 
of agricultural exports, the department 
says. 


The progress of work in soil fertility, 


dairying, fruit and vegetable growing, | 


insect and disease control, and numer- 
ous other activities of the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
at Geneva is described in the forty- 
second annual report of the Station 
which is now available for free distri- 
bution. - 


The resignation of Deputy Commis- — 


sioner Matson of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in charge of the Oleo Law en- 
forcement, which was announced last 
month, did not take effect until Dec. 15. 
The present indications are that the 
position will not be filled but that the 
work of this division and another. will 
be consolidated under Deputy Commis- 


‘sioner Estes and a special Bureau will 


be created to handle the Oleo tax mat- 
ter along with the tobacco tax and some 
other tax laws under the special direc- 
tion of M. F. Snider who was assistant 
to Deputy Commissioner Matson. _ 


- Another bee fallacy: Bees do not 


puncture fruit, though they will suck 


the juices after it is cracked or bruised. 
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‘Master Feder 

a 3 et : 3 
- Dairymen— 
THE American Dairy Federation 
idea which took hold at th 
tional Dairy Exposition unde 
spices of the National Cooper 
Producers’ Federation was for 
ganized at Chicago, December 
Frank O. Lowden, preside 
American Holstein Friesian A 
tion, was unanimously elected 
dent, John D. Miller, presiden 
National Cooperative Milk Pro 
Federation, is vice president; _ 
Hollowell, representing the N 
Dairy Association, is treasurer, 
position of secretary will be fille 
the executive committee. ¥ 

E. M. Bailey, Pittsburgh, re 
ing the market milk interest; 
the executive committee. Oth 
bers are Dr. C. L. McKay, rep 
ing the butter interests; Char! 
Hill, representing the breed 
John D. Miller, representing: th 
ducers; W. L. Cherry, repres 
machinery and equipment — 

, M. D. Munn, representing t 
tionly interests, and cet 
representing the dairy, farm 
press. ¢: s 

Asset forth in the 
this new organization, 
are: ; 

“7 "To afford a medium fo! 
terchange of information in 
the problems and activi 
_members, and a general s 
welfare of the dairy industry. 

“2 -'o afford a medium o 
izing and stabilizing the rele 
tween various elements of the 
industry. 

“3. To afford a medium tt 
which the different elements | 
dairy industry may express th 
ed opinions in matters of 
and general welfare. 

“4 To afford a medium _ 
certed action.” ' 

The first work of — thi 
will be*toward the establishme: 
Bureau. of the Dairy Indu 
part of the U. S. Department © 
riculture; standardizing o 
state laws affecting the 1 
industry; the use of dair 
the diet of the America 
the restriction of the us 


tuted for dairy products. 
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Rebuilding is not necess 
most farm homes attractive. 
and shrubbery plantings 
wonders. a 


_ Uncle Ab says? Money br« 
just as surely as hogs breed ho 
a start by saving and investin 


Most farms do not ha 
and nut trees. A hazel 
unsightly buildings. 


Every dollar in 
feed should pro- 
duce a profitin — 
milk, eggs, meat, 
wool or work. Cor- ~ 
rect feeding does, 
it. Ubiko feeds 
are right. 


UNION GRAINS 


The Original Dairy 
\ Ration--the feeders’ _ 
choice since 1902, _ 
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“TO THE EARMER’? BARBERS THINK 


eres one The Reason 


FAIR TO SHARE 
This bank will co-operate with you 
to accomplish the improvement of your 


ara ses HARE-JO-HAIR |" = sete 


Come in and discuss your plans. You ; no prosperity without the prosperous 
DOES WHAT IT’S MADE FOR 


Greenville, Pa. 


THEIR SECRET why the farmers’ suscess interests us 


Treat You Right” 


ate 


will be welcome farmers 
rh dware, Auto Supplies ns Actually Grows Hair on -Your Head Tae 
ee Fonipment GREENVILLE NATIONAL tat. 
Farm Equ ROWLEY’S 
ee | BANK JACK DOYLE 
‘We yw” GREENVILLE, PA. GENERAL DISTRIBUTOR Clothes Shop 
din G. B. CHASE, Pres. T. R. THORNE, Cash. GREENVILLE, PA. 


Come to Greenville ! CHEVROLET 


“Your Next Car” 
REENVILLE, PA., a bustling and friendly town in Northern 


Mercer county, invites you and your friends to visit and trade. ROR 
\ 
ar: _ C. E. HUNT 


: Hospitality and good cheér are by-words in Greenville. 
ated as it is on four main highways, it is easily accessible from all Greenville, Pa. 


oods, Shoes and 


: Bet vacerics sides and sections. Greenville is but 65 miles from Erie, 26 miles 


at 


from Meadville, 15 miles from Sharon, 15 miles from Mercer, 12 Storage Batteries 


miles from Hartstown, 8 miles from Clarksville, STE 12 O1EL POCA IS©.  V ieeeceeeeetime pea 


ville and 7 miles from Jamestown. The Perry Highway, Hadley, 


tures and install a Homelite | Jamestown and Sharon paved roads run through Greenville. 


Plant complete with batteries DAVIS’ CUT R ATE 


Greenville is more than well equipped with railroads. The 
Bessemer divisional headquarters are in Greenville. The Pennsyl- DRUG STORE 


vania and Erie railroads also run through Greenville, with the New 


we - 
© our store and see one of 
nts in operation. 


A 


York Central running just two miles out and a buss running from 


the station to Greenville proper. Exclusive Columbia 


o: 
ie 9 North Mercer Street 
"GREENVILLE, PA. 


Greenville has whatever you need—for home or farm. Her. Phonograph Dealer 
merchants appreciate agriculture. They have had a farm ‘agent . 


giving service to the farmers in their territory for three years. 


a : } Thiel College, one of the finest institutions of learning in_this 
RADIO! RADIO! 8 any 

5 section, is in Greenville. For nearly 50 years it has been serving TILLOTSON’S DRY 
the people of this section. The Public School system in Greenville GOODS CO. 


is admirable, and the civic spirit by all is of the good, wholesome 


a 


Bring the City into 


sat ‘ Invite you to inspect their 
sort that makes any community just like a big family. : 

stock of dry goods, ladies’ 
Greenville beckons you. Visit Greenville once and you are and men’s ready-to-wear. 
bound to come back again. 


Try Greenville and convince yourself! 


3 Greenville, Pa. 
GREENVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
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+ The BEAVER PRINTING COMPANY =}... & Cou’ 


298 aoe: Our officers have for years been in- 


a: The National Printers————————__ 3 terested in the farmer and dairyman. 
333 , $ss: | We know your success means the suc- 


338 PRINTERS, RULERS $3: cess of the whole community. 
238 and BOOK-BINDERS 33: LET US HELP YOU 


Riverview 


SEES ee Packard Ave. 3: | FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
oH GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA Sea - GREENVILLE, PA. 


338 . : ess: Resources 234 Million Dollars 
W. S. McKAY, Pres. R.A, HORNE, Cash. 
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. tractive program 


Twelve 


ENNSYLVANIA opens her third 
annual Poultry Week at State Col- 
lege, February 4. One week of in- 
struction in all the branches of poultry 
raising has been scheduled and an at- 
arranged for those 
who desire to attend. 


Following is the tentative program: 
Feeding, Incubating and Brooding 
problems, Discussion of Marketing, 
Judging Fowls, Poultry Farm Manage- 
ment, Diseases and round table discus- 
sions. Application for attending the 
school should be made at once. 


GIVE THE BOY THE CHANCE OF 
THE CHICKENS 


At the recent Country Life Confer- 
ence held in St. Louis, a moving picture 
film was shown of a farm boy and his 
prize flock of chickens. The film dem- 
onstrated that the birds were fine be- 
cause the boy had a scientific knowledge 
of chicken culture, and that he had ap- 
plied his knowledge to the care of his 
flock. But the boy was a mouth 
breather and showed further effects of 
malnutrition. The tragic thing about 
the picture was that the chickens were 
having a better chance than the boy. 

The idea of encouraging farm chil- 


ORDER CHICKS NOW 


Anticipate your meeds in the 
line of -baby chicks and order 
now. You can order now for 
future delivery, thereby guaran- 
teeing that your needs will be 
taken care of. 


dren to raise thoroughbred poultry and 
live stock is wholesome. It should be 
promoted to a greater degree than it is 
at present. On the other hand, it must 
be borne in mind that the greatest asset 
of the farm is neither its live stock nor 
its poultry, but its boys and girls. They 
themselves -are entitled to as scientific 
care as they are taught to give the 
animals that they raise. In order to 
develop into a strong man or woman 
every child must have a well balanced 
diet which is eaten at regular periods; 
long hours of sleep in a well-ventilated 
room; activity as expressed in whole- 
some work, study and play; instruction 
concerning the care of the body and 


- periodic physical examinations by a re- 


liable physician. 


Feed Birds 


Of all livestock poultry is most of- 
ten misfed, overfed or underfed. Con- 
ditions are artificial, the individuals 
are numerous and their néeds not uni- 
form. Most important of all is the 
need of the same careful rules and ex- 
perience which guide feeders of cattle, 
sheep or hogs. It is only in recent 
years that much attention has been de- 
voted to special study of poultry to 
make possible a collection of reliable 
information on the subject. Given 
good stock good feed is the key to 
success. Good judgment should be ex- 
ercised in feeding; feeds should be se- 
lected and fed in the correct propor- 
tion to keep the hen in a healthy con- 
dition. Regardless of feeds given, the 
hen must be fed sufficiently to supply 
the needs of body maintenance and a 
surplus necessary for egg production. 
The feeds given should be high in the 
same food elements as is shown in 
the composition of the egg. There is 
no whole grain ration that will supply 


- the demands of body maintainance and 


ege production. 


The ration should contain ~ both 
whole grain and soft ground feed. 
if SATSe fo provide 

> digestive 

hate 3 required 
oy, BE quickly available nutri- 


ments, needed for 


heavy continuous 
egg yield. : 


Production Methods 


There is undoubtedly energy in poul- 
try farming, both in commercial poul- 


try raising and on the farm. This 
takes shape, for example in putting 
into practice approved methods of cull- 
ing flocks and selecting the breeding 
stock. At some of the state coleges 
where winter short courses are given 
on poultry attendance is excellent. 
Results are becoming apparent fol- 
lowing the initiative a few years ago 
to keep accurate cost account records. 
Ohio began this-in 1919, about a dozen 
poultrymen cooperating with the uni- 
versity. Today there are some 1500 
in this work with the outlook for a 
larger number the coming year. In 
Michigan testimonials show keen. at- 
tention to flock improvement. Simi- 
larly excellent work done along this 
line is being done by the extension 
service and county agents and by 
home demonstration agents in New 


Jersey, New England and further west. — 


Deformed Fowls 

Overheating of the incubator’ and 
overcrowding of the brooder house 
are each year giving us more and more 
deformed birds in the flock. It is im- 
possible for the bird with a cross beak 
or with a roach back or curled toes to 
lay well because of the handicap in se- 
curing their full share of feed when 
in the flock with their fully developed 
and stronger sisters. The weakling no 


out of ten, the breeder of disease. 
2 


Plenty of Litter 
Keep the hens busy scratching for 
their feed by having plenty of litter on 
the floor of the poultry house. Keep 
plenty of fresh clean water before 
them and feed cabbage or green feed 
as often as possible’ besides having 


ground feed, oyster shells and grit al- — 


ways available. 

A chicken coop built this winter will 
be ready for use next Spring. Why not 
build one? 


POULTRY ADS. 


Pe RENO RARE 
FOR SALE—100 red comb white Leghorns of 


English strain. Also single comb buff Leg- 
horns, cockerels and cocks. Birds are large 
sized, egg-bred winners. Price $5.00 each. 
SHONK BROTHERS _ Lancaster, Ohio 
feo Bronze, Narra- 
TURKEYS euecte Bear 


bon Red and White Holland toms and hens, not — 


akin. Write fer our reasonable prices. 
Clover Hill Poultry ESE; Beallsville, Ohio 


CERTIFIED S. C. W. L. 


Baby Chicks, hatching eggs, cockerels. A few 
laying pullets. Orders taken now for pullets, 
next summer delivery. 


MOONEY STOCK FARM 
Jacobsburg, Ohio 


LANCASTER CHICKS BRING YOU THE 
MONEY-—Interesting, illustrated catalog Free. 
— White, Buff, Rose and 

Single Comb, Brown Leg- 
horns per 100 chicks, $13, 
Rocks White, $16, Barred, 
P $15. Rose and Single 
a Comb Reds $15, Silver 
Laced, White, Wyan- 
dottes $17, Buff Orpingtons $17, Light Braha- 


mas $18, guaranteed live count delivered. Re- — 


ference, Hocking Valley National Bank. Lan- 


caster Farms Chickens, Box 8, Lancaster, Ohio. - 


their entire lactation periods. 
more milk—it keeps them in perfect, vigorous health. 


matter a aiiee Faia is in nine cases — 


to breed, etc., in All 
Failure Guaranteed Cured. Br 
Calendar and Booklet Free. Remed 
THE BREED-O REMEDY co., P. 
_240-S, Bristol, Conn. Bereta 
‘Wallace Barnes Remedies. 


Smith Lumber | 


Main Office and Yard No. i 
Barnesville, Oo. 


_ Yard No. 2, Belmont, 
E [iad c ; e - 
Everything for Bui 
See Our Trucks Every 7 


Best Service: a _ Pai 


ect. 2 : Cc 
tepanits Bee Monthly Payments. We’ 
milker pay for itself every.day as it ‘goes alo 


se FREE Bo 0] 


d for oar free book on milking. 
a machines. Write, while eperiak Soe 


Burton Page Co., 661 W. LakeSt., Dept. 4729 


Its Results That Count 


“We have used Sugared Schumacher Feed as the snlinteaanee pe eee 
of our dairy herd ration for years and find that when fed with cotton- 

seed meal or other protein concentrate, it gives us the most satis- 
factory and economical ration we can buy. 
on this feed, giving us maximum milk yield—stay in splendid fle 
and physical condition and deliver well developed strong calves.” 


Hofwyl Plantation Dairy, Brunswick, Ga. 


Such is the gratifying experience of the thousands 
of dairymen who make 


rele 


Feed Sugared Schumacher Feed as the carbohydrate or snaintenance 
part of your ration. Feed it with Boss Dairy Ration, our new 24% - 
Protein Feed, which contains liberal amounts of cotton- 
seed meal, gluten feed, linseed oil meal and other val-_ 
uable milk producing ingredients, and note the increased 
milk yield and improved health condition of your herd. 
You will be agreeably surprised with the better results 
and greater feed economy—and it’s results that count. 


Sugared Schumacher Feed and Boss Dairy Ration (our 
24% protein feed), are for sale by feed dealers everywhere. 


The Quaker Qats Company 


Dept. 1670, Address CHICAGO U. S. A. 


Our cows do ee 


the a of their herd ration. It suaolies the oneray= tee 
power and ideal physical fitness which is absolutely neces- 


sary if your cows give their maximum milk yield throughout 
That’s why it helps cows give 


yusand more tractors 
use on the farms of Penn- 
ng the past year than were 
-ago, according to a 
y issued by Secretary of 
nk P. Willets, from a 
- the Bureau of Statistics 
; of the State 
Department of 
_ Agriculture, 

The whole 
number of 
tractors in-use 
- during the year 


| is estimated by 


Director L. H. 
Wible as 15,- 
427. One year 
ago, it was es- 
- timated that 
~ 12,125 were be- 
= ing operated. 
One per cent 
x2 farmers 
having silos on their 
, the number being given 
urth of the farms in 


Pennsylvania 
ipped with electric light 
proximating 13,950 farms. 
t year was estimated to 
percent of the farms. 
of the western 
tern Pennsylvania 
silos, tractors and 


s10}0B4, jo 
‘ON xoiddy 


other states, al- 
rictly devoted to 
‘ms besides ex- 
meetings which 
the various coun-_ 
ner who is interested 
er information can be 
county agent who 
th railroad certifi- 


applying to the 
ision of Publi- 
ent of Agricul- 
C. In applying 
he full title as 
number of the 


Stock Br eding. 


0 Ss ede 


il we go into it.” 


m, come into the D. ¢. 
. President 
meeting, at the request of the 
Station dairymen. 


as i ; Be 
as IRYMEN’S PRICE | 
“tS RS gh baa ee 

How to ) 


Farm. (F. B. ). 


Cooling Milk and Cream on the Farm. 


(F. B. 976) ; 
Four Essential Factors in the Produc- 


tion of Milk of Low Bacterial Content. 


(D. B. 642). 

Milk is a Food. (Leaflet). 

Production of Clean Milk. (F.B. 602). 

Cows that Make the Income Climb. 
(Y. S. 853). 

Disinfection of. Stables. (F. B. 954), 

Farm Dairy Houses. (F. B. 1214). 

Some Common Disinfectants, (FE. 
B. 926). 

Ice Houses and the Use of Ice on the 
Dairy Farm. (F. B. 623). 

The Dairy Council assisted in the 
Farm Bureau Institution held in Craw- 
ford County the week of December +72 
Meetings were held at Linesville, Dix- 
onburg, Springboro, Conneatt 

_and Westford, by Mr. C. D. Sprout. 
Specialists from the Pennsylvania State 
College discussed Feeds and Poultry. 
A memebr of the Dairy Council gave 
a talk on Better Milk Production and 
Dairy Council Activities. Similar meet- 
ings were held in Allegheny County the 
week of December 10. Meetings were 
held at Wexford, Imperial, Elizabeth 
and Millerstown. These meetings were 
arranged by Mr. Henry Eby, County 
Agent. The attendance indicated that 
the farmers are vitally interested in 
Farm Economic Problems. 

Following is the rating of plants 
based on sediment test. for month of 
December: 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company 


1. Nutwood 11. Rome 
2. Simons — 12. Jefferson 
3. Espyville 13. Dorset 
4. Westford Farmdale 
5. Linesville 15. Austinburg 
6. Springboro 16. Mesopotamia 
7. Jamestown 17. Stanhope 
8. Cortland . 18. Lockwood 
9. Windsor 19. Rock Creek 
10. Footville 20. Palmer 
21. City 
Harmony Creamery Company 
1. Sandy Lake 4. Bloomfield 
2. N. Bristol 5. Phalanx 
3. W. Farmington 6. Newton Falls 
7. Wayland. 
Hermes-Grove Dairy Company 
1. East Orwell 2. Andover 
3. City 


Saegertown Problem Yet 


Unsolved 


fe milk marketing situation in the 

Saegertown district, instead of iron- 
ing itself out seemed to become more 
complicated, explained Mr. Brenneman, 
after he returned from a meeting with 
the Saegertown Local committee, Mr. 
Cross of the Carnation Products Co., 
and Mr. Bullard, at Saegertoiwn, Decem- 
ber 14, 

“The time has come when the con- 
densories in our territory must meet 
our country plant prices or do some- 
thing to-give the producer a more equit- 
able price for his milk,” expressed Mr. 
Brenneman, ~ Loe 

“Our position has been jeopardized 
in this matter by the price cutting of the 
Dairymen’s League in New York. The 
Carnation people can buy milk there 
for much less than we sell it to them 
and the result ts that they are com- 
plaining. 

“Mr. Cross, who came over from 
Sherman, N. Y., is willing to consider 
other plans for taking care of our pro- 
ducers there. One of them is to allow 


_us to use the plant as more or less an 


overflow proposition. During certain 
months. of the year, there will always 
be a surplus of production in that ter- 
ritory and the plant will need to be 
operated—but during short milk per- 


_iods we can use that milk elsewhere at 


a_better price. Mr. Cross agreed to 
allow the D. C. §.-Co. draw as much 
milk as they wished from the plant to 
place into class one or two, charging 
the D. C. S. Co. just enough to care for 
the overhead. This is a plan which we 
will need to consider carefully before 


Tarr Station, Pa., dairymen met Jan. 
2, and organized a Local, asking to 
; S. Co. family. 
attended the 
Tarr 


Brenneman 


‘lake @ottage Cheese on the 
850 


Lake 


¢ 


2016 Lafayette Blvd. W. 


LADD ACORN DRINKING BOWL 
: FOR ALL LIVE STOCK 
INCREASE YOUR MILK FLOW 

Like a Sanitary Drinking Fountain 


WOOD OR STEEL STALLS 
Order Direct or From Your Local Dealer 


JOHN W. LADD CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


“A” Strainer Funnel 


“B” Sterilized 
which milk MUST go 


Why? 


10-qt. 


cotton through 


“C” Coarse wire screen ring for 


clamping cotton pad to bottom 
of funnel. 


“D” Wire Clamp 


DISTRIBUTION 


ISTRIBUTION is the process of transferring merchandise 
from the man who has it and can’t use it to the man 
who does not have it and needs it. 


Because our Dr, 
will remove every last bit 
no other strainer will—we guarantee it. 
That is why 
strained daily 
uses it—and Van 
Milk Co., 
dairies all over the 
cultural colleges and 
and 18-qt. 
that brings the top market price. 


Mohawk Milk C 


is inexpensive. 


Milk Supply of 32 States 


Strained through the Dr. 
Clark Purity Milk Strainer 


through the Dr. Clark, 


sizes. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


Clark Purity Milk Strainer 
of dirt from the milk—and 
Make us prove it. 
more than ten million quarts of milk are 
Why  Borden’s 
Camp, Sheffield Farms Co., Carnation 
o., League members—and other 
country. Why milk inspectors, agri- 
dairy and food inspectors endorse it. 
Insures absolutely clean milk 
Lasts a lifetime and 
If your dealer can’t supply you, write 


PURITY STAMPING CO. 


Dept. D., 243 Champion St. 


In the dairy business this problem is unusually complicated for 
it deals with a perishable product which must be handled very 


fast to avoid waste. 


It is a source of pride to us—amd we think it should be no less 
gratifying to our producer friends who by their co-operation 
help to make such a condition possible—that Milk reaches the 
consumer on a straighter line and with less waste than any 


other farm product. 


Rieck -McJunkin Dairy Company 


Pittsburgh McKeesport New Castle 


Butler Charleroi 


No Cause 


To Worry 


—when the value of stocks and bonds go down, 


if you have your money deposited in an institution 


that does not invest in such security, 


Deposit in The Buckeye Savings & Loan Com- 


pany of Bellaire, Ohio, and you will not need to 


watch the stock markets, for they loan only on 


carefully selected first mortgages—the best secur- 


ity known. 


RESOURCES OVER 
$6,500,000 


The Buckeye 
PAYS 
5 7 


wae 


Fourteen 


Issues Instructions On 


Government 


-DAIRYMEN’S 


Income Tax 


ss the farmer the problem of cor- 
rectly making out an income tax 
return for the year 1923 should present 
no. unusual difficulties, notwithstanding 
he is required to use the larger form, 
1040. Careful study of the instructions 
on this and the accompanying form 
1040F—schedule of farm income and 
expenses—will be of material aid in this 
connection. 

Heretofore Form 1040 was used only 
for reporting net income in excess of 
$5,000. Its use for reporting net income 
for the year 1923 is required when the 
net income, regardless of the amount, 
was derived from “a business or pro- 
fession, including farming,” and in all 
cases where the net income was more 
than $5,000. The smaller form, 1040A, 
heretofore used for reporting net in- 
come of $5,000 and less from whatever 
source derived, is to be used for re- 
porting net income for the year 1923 
of $5,000 and less derived chiefly from 
salaries and wages. Taxpayers will re- 
ceive both forms, it being impossible for 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue to de- 
termine at this time the class of form 
desired. 

he farmer who keeps his accounts 
on the cash receipts and disbursement 
basis—-which means a record of the 
amount actually. received and the 
amount actually paid for expenses— 
must file his income tax return for the 
year _1923 on that basis. He must in- 
clude in his gross income for the year 
the amount of cash or the value of 
merchandise or other property received 
from the sale of live stock and produce, 
which were raised on the farm, profits 
from the sale of live stock or any 
other items which were purchased, 
profits from the sale or rental of farm 
lands, and profits from all other tax-. 
able sources. The farm expenses will 
be the amount actually paid out during 
the year. 


For farmers keeping their accounts 
on the accrual basis, inventories at the 
beginning and end of each taxable year 
are necessary. 

For those reporting on the accrual 
basis, the gross profits are obtained by 
adding to the inventory value of live 
stock and products on hand at the end 
of the year the amount received from 
the sale of stock and products and 
other miscellaneous receipts, for hire of 
teams, machinery, etc., during the year, 
and deducting from this sum the in- 
ventory value of stock and products on 
hand at the beginning of the year plus 
the cost of stock and produce pur- 
chased during the year. The farm ex- 
penses will be the actual expenses in- 
curred during the year, whether paid 
or not. 5 


Farmers who keep their accounts on 
the cash receipts and disbursement basis 
are required to file a schedule of farm 
income and expenses on Form 1040F, 
which must be attached to the indi- 
vidual return on Form 1040, With 
farmers who keep their accounts on the 
accrual basis, the filing of Form 1040F 
is optional. é 

All necessary expenses paid or in- 
curred during the year 1923 in the 
operation of a farm.as a business en- 
terprise may be deducted from gross in- 
come in ascertaining net income, upon 
which the tax is assessed. These in- 
clude the expense of Harvesting and 
marketing of crops and the cost of seed 
and fertilizer used. Amounts expended 
for the purchase of feed for live stock 
may be deducted, but the value of a 
farmer’s own products used for such 
purposes is not a deductible item. ‘The 
farmer may deduct the cost of small 
tools used up in the course of a year 
or two, wages paid to farm hands 
(other than domestic servants) and 
rent paid for farm land and buildings 
(other than the dwelling) cost of re- 
pairs to fences, wagons and machinery, 
aleo bills paid for horseshoeing, stock 

f 3 *: salt, veterinary service, 

xcept. on the dwelling), 
masclic. | cox operating power, and 
sundry minor expenses. 


* pense. 


The value of produce raised on the 
farm and used in the board of farm 
laborers may not be deducted as an €x- 
The farmer may, however, de- 
duct the cost of food purchased for his 
laborers. ‘The value of the services of 
the farmer, himself, his wife or de- 
pendent. minor children cannot be de- 
ducted tinless the amount is reported by 
the recipients as income on Form 1040. 

The purchase price of an automobile 
even when used wholly in farm opera- 
tion may not be deducted, as it, is: ne- 
garded as an investment of capital. 
The cost of gasoline, repairs, and up- 
keep of an automobile, if used wholly 
in the business of farming is deductible 
as an expense; if used partly for busi- 
ness and partly for the pleasure and 
convenience of the taxpayer Or his fam- 
ily, such cost may be apportioned ac- 
cordingly, and that proportion, of cost 
attributable to business deducted. 

General deductions such as for taxés, 
josses, interest on indebtedness, bad 
debts, contributions, etc., are explained 
in instructions on the forms. 

Every single person whose net income 
for 1923 was $1,000 or more or whose 


gross income was $5,000 or more, and ~ 


every married couple whose net income 
was $2,000 or more, or whose gross In- 
come was $5,000 or more must file a 
return. 

The exemptions for the year 1923 are 
$1,000 for single persons, $2,500 for 
married couples whose net income was 
$5,000 or less, and $2,000 for married 
couples whose net income was in ex- 
cess of $5,000. In addition the taxpayer 
is allowed a credit of $400 for each per- 


‘son dependent upon him for chief sup- 


port, if such person is under 18 years 
of age or incapable of self-support be- 
cause mentally or physically defective. 

The return, accompanied by at least 
one-fourth of the amount of tax due, 
must be filed with the collector of in- 
ternalerevenue for the district in which 
the taxpayer lives, or has his principal 
place of business. The filing period is 
from, January 1 to March 15, 1924. 

a 


Carrol County Farm Bureau 
Meeting 


eet interest has not been lost in 
the Farm Bureau in Carroll county, 
Ohio, is evident by the large attendance 
in spite of the condition of the roads 
at the annual meeting held at Carroll- 
ton, Saturday, December AS 

Besides the regular work of _the 
Farm Bureau, wool growers discussed 
co-operative marketing of wool under 
the new cooperative law. L. B. Palmer, 
president of the Ohio Sheep and Wool 
Growers’. Association and also_ presi- 
dent of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, spoke on “Wool Marketing,” and 
again on “Organized Agriculture.” 

Reports were made by the president, 
secretaty-treasurer, and auditing com- 
mittee, the livestock manager and the 
county agent. M. E. Foltz of Brown 
township was elected - president Ore te 
Carroll County Farm Bureau for the 
ensuing year. M. C. Beamer, Monroe 
township, was elected vice president and 
S. O. Walker, Orange township, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. S. M. Leyda, 
Augusta township, T. E. Ebersole, Cen- 
ter township, W. J. Rutledge, Union 
township, and E. E. Wallace, Washing- 
ton township, were chosen on the execu- 
tive committee. M. E. Foltz and 8. O. 
Walker were elected delegates to the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation annual 
meeting with O. F. Milner and E. M. 
Capper as alternates. Mrs. W. 8. Moses, 
Brown township, Mrs. R. L. Rutledge, 
Union township, and Mrs. J. S$. Mc- 
Clester, Augusta township, were re- 
elected as women members-at-large of 
the board of directors. E. M. Capper, 
J. W. Shotwell and A. L. Roof, were 
chosen by wool growers to represent 
Carroll county to elect the directors 
from this district to the “re-organized 
Ohio wool association. 

Harold Blazer, state champion in~beef 


club work, gave a short talk on “What_ 


‘Does. Club Work Mean?” -- 


Johnston ; ‘Township. Annual of} 


- Meeting 


; A large crowd gathered at the Johns- : 


ton, O., school on the evening of 
January 1, for the annual meeting of 
the Farm Bureau of Johnstown town- 
ship, Trumbull county. Mr. Owen 
Wertz, president, presided over the fol- 
lowing program: Thelma’ Brobst, 
Champion Clothing Club winner in 
Johnstown township and Mrs. Warren 
Clapp, leader of the Clothing | Club, 
gave very interesting talks on their trip 
to Club Week at Columbus. L. L. Bas- 
com gavea talkon the “Feed Proposi- 
tion.” Wannetta Clapp favored the 
audience with a solo. M. E. Brobst 
gave a talk on “What the Farm Bureau 
has done for the farmer in the milk 


- business.” Thelma Wertz gave a read- 


ing. 
The election of officers resulted in 
the following: President, Owen Wertz, 
Cortland, O., Route 1; vice president, 
L..L. Bascom, Farmdale, O., Route 1; 
sec.-treas., Mrs. L. L. Bascom, Farm- 
dale, O:, Route 1. 

A committee consisting of E. R. Mil- 
likin, L. L. Bascom, L. G. Elder and 
J. C. Bascom were appointed to leok 
after the tuberculosis testing. Mrs. 
Warren Clapp was appointed Clothing 
Club Leader. / 

Mr. Miller, County Agent, was pres- 
ent and explained about the essay con- 
test, subject to be, “Why Dad should 
belong to the Farm Bureau.” A mo- 
tion was made that the local Farm 
Bureau appfopriate $10.00 for the prizes. 
All adjourned to the dining rooms and 
enjoyed an oyster supper. 


“Silage Is Canned Cow 
Feed” 


SILAGE is to dairy cows, what canned 
foods are to we humans’—that is 
the way James F, English, a farmer in 
Wexford township, Allegheny county, 
Pa., characterizes silos and silage. 

English is a member of the Cono- 
quenessing Valley Local and a mighty 
firm supporter of D. C. S. Co. activi- 
ties. And he made the above state- 
ment despite the fact that he does not 
have a silo. 

“Next winter, if I continue to milk 
cows, I’m going to have a silo on my 
place,” confided Mr. English. “Tve 
found that it doesn’t pay to try and 
winter cattle at a profit without 
silage as a feed. : : 

“Right now I’m milking 11 head of 
cows but will have some more coming 
fresh later on. We are working 137 
acres now and may buy more cows 
later on. . 

“This has been a mighty fine winter 
for milk production and our cows have 
been doing’ fairly well.” 

Mr. English came in the office the 
other day to pay his respects to the 
force. He had just come from _ the 
Dairy Council office where he bought 
a new strainer and pack of strainer 
pads. 2 si 


OHIO JERSEYS MAKE HIGH 
RECORDS 


A recent issue of the Jersey Bulletin states 
that Nobleman’s Jessie, owned by L. Cc. Mc- 
Corkle of North Jackson, has qualified for a 
gold medal. She is class AA, was in milk 
365 days, carried calf 203 days, produced 
11,936 pounds of 6.06 per cent milk and 722.95 
pounds fat and is 8 years and 5 months old. 

Other Eastern Ohio Jerseys listed in the 
register of merit are: ‘ 

Sophie’s Torono, class AA, 365 days in milk, 
carried calf 199 days, 8657 pounds of 5.09 per 
cent milk, 440.29 pounds fat, 2 years and 1 
month, R. H. Anderson, W. Austintown. 

Duchess of All, class AA, 365 days in milk, 
carried calf 198 days, 9211 pounds of 5.98 per 
cent milk, 550.78 pounds fat, 5 years, CuECe 
& H. C. Reed, Canefild. é 

Eminent’s Julia Ann, class A, 365 days in 
milk,-13,249 pounds of 5.44 per cent milk, 720.79 
pounds fat, 6 years, Mooney Stock Farm, 
Jacobsburg. 

Fox's Golden Clarencia, class A, 365 days in 
milk, 10,896. pounds of 5.23 per cent milk, 
569.78 pounds fat, 6 years and 9 months, 
Mooney Stock Farm, Jacobsburg. 

Dotty’s Silky Princess, class AA, 365 days 
in milk, carried calf 182 days, 6,546 pounds 
of 5.38 per cent milk, 352.34 pounds fat, 2 
years and 7 months, E. I. Wilkinson, Bruns- 
wick. - ’ 

Forfarshire’s Dugan’s Girl, class AA, 365 

days in milk, carried calf 191 days, 10,931 
pounds of 5.80 per cent milk, 634.03 pounds 
fat, 6 years, anyard, Everett. 
_ Golden Fern’s Flossie, class AA, 365 days 
in milk, carried calf 236 days, 10,529 pounds 
of 5.76 per cent milk, 606.30 pounds fat, 9 
years and 6 months, A. Frederick, Poland. 

Princely’s Princess Queen, class AAA, 305 
days in milk, carried calf 211 days, 6,597 


— hie a 


/ small top milking 


CHECK up on_your met 
4 ‘What shall I do,” sz 
in Edinboro, Pa., whos: 
plenty of dirt and three 
teria when tested. “I guess 
get some of that elaborate 
to keep my milk clean, ’ 
more expense and I car 
said this farmer. ae 
But this was not. the 


your milk that will | 
prodtct. ise 5 

The first important fa 
ducing clean milk is to kee 
clean. It is a very gooc 
‘the hair off the flanks » 
prevent dirt adhering to, 
the cow, especially that | 
ately above the milk cz 
method of prevention is 
cows clean at milking 
dairymen find it advisab 
the. manure, loose hairs. 
other foreign matter 
cloth or a brush just be 
It may be surprising 
samples of fresh cow mi 
known to contain five r 
teria per gram and _ ther 
grams in one pound. i) 
on the farm. ee 

es Dry Milling. 


The next important 
tual milking of the cow. 
the cow should be | 
hands. The milk shoulc 
the fingers. This filth 

wet hand milking is stil 
certain sections and is_ 
sons for high bacterial 
milking, it is best not 
cows nor shake up th 

The third importa: 
keep your utensils cle 
inexpensive and simp e 
zer can be made ofr 
would sterilize all dair 
specifications for this” 
available by writing fo 
letin 748, to’the Editor an 
partment of Publication, 
of Agriculture, Wash 
by writing to the Dair. 

| This Bulletin describe 
expensive yet effi 
which can be pro 
from ten to fifteen ¢ ‘ 
-with kerosene stov 
ing quality which 
utensils will give 
probably will pay 
sterilizer in one $s 

Progressive dairyme 

ty, Pa, have had mu 


milk free from sed 
Clean milk can be se 
open pail but a small 
better results. ‘ 

The fourth facto: 
milk is cooling it dow! 
ter milking and keep 
to make the bacteria 

It has become evide 
cess of the many 
grade A milk has 
only by careful m 
ment, clean cows, cl 
and the most import 
farmer himself, the 
puts into his worl 
most essential food 
is most easily con 


pounds of 5.73 per cent 
fat, 6 years and 3 mon 
Brunswick. pis: 
Jessica Reed, class 4 
7,351 pounds of 
pounds fat, 5 years an 
H.C. Reed, Canfiel 
Minerva’s Annis, 
6,614 pounds of 5. 
pounds fat, 2 yea’ 
Bonnell, Youngstown 
Mabel. Raleigh’s Lass 


pounds fat, 4 RE. 
Raleigh’s Eulalie, cla 


; a 
a) 


he: 


1908 1909 1910 1911 


time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. 


wing prices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments to 
milk deliveries during the month of December, 1923. 


Dist. 4 Dist. 5 Dist.6 Dist. 7 
FeOSB: 

DAG ok oh D0 ea Sea 8 O.B. 7023; SF. O78, 
100 tbs 100 Tbs 100 ths 100 ths 100 ths 100 Ibs 


Mistrict 1 Dist. 2 Dist. 3 
Co untry F. O. B. 
‘Plant’ City 


) Ths -Gallon 


85 $304 $3. $3.50 $2.75 $3.15 $3.60 
Peo. 31 3.55 BOM 8 B02 320. 3.65 
295 Saar PBA 285% 3252 i3.70 
3.00 - 3. os aap ZO T3507 ars 
05 ; 3.70 reo 08. 3:35 er S20 

10° 23.40 > 3.75 Rone 300-6407 a B85 

3.15 345 3.80 64 ~ 305 345 3.90 

20. 3.50 3.85 OFF SAID es 3 50u 3:95 

25 3.55 3.90 GAL SIS 2s 3i55 4.00 

3.30 3.60 79 320° 360 4.05 
35 3.65 $4 325 365 4.10 

40 3.70 3.89 093.30 4° 3.70. + 4:15 

45 3.75 Bods 35 fe) 3:75 5 et eeU 

50 3.80 309M a GH i380. =, 428 

3. 3.85 Abdo aidgnm 3.85). 4.30 
3.90 409 3.50 ~390 4.35 

3.95 B14 355 ger G05 2 440 

4.00 419 . 360 400 4.45 

. 424° 365. 405 ~ 4.50 

40. 420 3.70 14.10. 4.55 

BRA B78 oe ATS £60 

430 380: 6420. 4.65" 

395 41% 444.) 385° -<- 425°. 4.70 


t No. 1—Pittsburgh and suburban markets. 

No. 2—Includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles and Girard. 
District No. -3—Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport, Martins Ferry. 

tt No. 4—Ashtabula. 


‘No. 5—Manufacturing Plants at Minerva, Saegertown, Orangeville 
_(Note)—Plants under Pittsburgh, Wheeling or Youngstown City 
eive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 
No. 6—Sharon, Farrel and Sharpsburg. 

No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 
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s listed below are operating under pooling contracts and their accounts 
| date are considered in good standing by the Pool Accounting Depart- 

This list is subject to change and parties interested are requested to de- 

§ issued prior to this date. 

Henry Dieter. “ 

Ohio Pure Milk Co. 

C. C. Pershing. 

W. R. Ruhlman & Son. 

Hall R. Magee. - 

Trumbull Creamery Co. 

. W. Trube. 

W. D.. Mealy~ 

Highland Dairy 

Crescent Dairy Co. 


District No. Iil 


United Dairy Co. 
Ohio Valley Dairy 
Cloverdale Dairy Co.-~ 


District No. 1V 
H. E. Wahl. 

M. V. Koykka. 

Toke sotron: 

Harbor Creamery. Ee 
Chas. J. Reynolds. 

Finn Cooperative Milk Co. 


District No. V 


J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orange- 
ville plant). 

Mohawk Condensed Milk Co. 
Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 

Reinhold Ice Cream Co. 

United Dairy Co. (Barnesville Plant). 


District No. VI 


Ai: D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Sharon 
Plant), J 
Reeher Bros. Dairy. 


District No. VII 


ats City Ice & Ice Products 
Ons : 


15% 


Pl 


eo a ae | 
AIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


PITTSBURGH COUNTRY. PLANT PRICES 


; na 
ee 


Fifteen 


1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 ir 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
1.75 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 3.40 3.80 3.80 2.90 2.15 2.70 
1.75 1.65 1.80 1.75 1.75 2.174 3.40 3.50 3.75 2.70 1.85 2.65 
1.45 1.55 1.70 1.65 1.65 2.174 3.40— 3.00 3.50 2.35 1.70 2.52 
1.35 1.45 1.60 1.50 1.65 2.17% 2.70 3.00 3.10 2.25 1.70 2.50 
1.25 1.35 1.30 1.20 1.45 2.684 2.30 3.00 2.90 2.15 1.56 2.19 
1.15 1.15 . 1.30 1.30 1.35 2.34 2.10 2.40 2.90 1.90 1.56 2.19 
1.25 1.35 1.40 1.40 1,45 2,34 2.25 2.65 3.15 1.90 1.70 2.40 
1.35 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.85 2.80 8.25 3.40 1.90 1.90 2.48 
1.45 1.55 1.70 1.60 1.75 2.85 3.25 3.25 3.50 2.00 2.16 9.61 
1.55 1.80 1.75 1.65 2.00 2.85 3.25 3.60 3.50 2.10 2.39 2.75 
1.65 1.85 1.80 1.75 2.224 3.10 3.80 8.75 3.50 2.30 2.78 299 
1.75 1.90 1.85) G9 A085 2.22% 3.25 4.00 4.00 3.50 2.40 2.75 2.95 
1.47 1.56 1.63 1.58 1.75 2.98 3.05 3.27 3.37 2.24 2.02 $2.58 


Wallace Will Speak at 
Harrisburg 


PENNSYLVANIA agricultural offi- 
cials have been given definite as- 
surance by Secretary Henry C. Wal- 
lace, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, that he will be on hand 
to welcome the .thousands of Pennsyl- 
vania farmers who attend the joint 
mass meeting of twenty or more ag- 
ricultural groups ‘Tuesday evening, 
January 22, which marks the official 
opening of the Eighth Annual State 
Farm Products -Show. 

Sharing speaking honors with Sec- 
retary Wallace at this meeting con- 
clave of the State Farm Show, Gif- 
ford Pinchot, Governor of Pennsyl- 
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4 OF THE REASONS 


why you'll find more Unadilla Silos sold 
today in the East than any two others. 
The Unadilla saves much of your time; 
~is convenient, safe and easy to use; 
keeps silage good to the last fork full; 
is a tower of strength and a complete 
satisfaction to its owner. 

Send for Catalog fully describing all 
the Unadilla features and advantages. 
You can get your Unadilla on easy 
terms. 

Early orders earn a real saving in 
handsome discounts. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box G Unadilla, N. Y. 


vania, and Dr. J. George Becht, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
will also appear on the program. The 
meeting will be in charge of State 
Secretary of Agriculture Frank P. 
Willits, who is chairman of the State 
Farm Products Show Committee. 

The committee has planned an at- 
tractive and an active program in ad- 


dition to the notable speakers pro- 


cured for the event. Chestnut Street 
Auditorium where the joint assembly 
will be held, will be taxed to its full 
capacity if letters coming into the of- 
fices of the State Department of Ag- 
riculture may be taken as an indica- 
tion. ‘The secretaries of the various 
agricultural organizations assure the 
officials of a representative turnout of 
their members and a larger attendance 
than last year is anticipated. 

“The Health Circus,” an interesting 
play to be given by the members of 


the two Harrisburg Junior High 


Schools, under the direction of the 
Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Coun- 
cil, will together with a number of 
musical features, inject the element of 
active entertainment into the evening 
meeting and lend varity and action to 
the program. 

The time of the show is only two 
weeks off and fafmers in every corner 
of the State are making ready to send 
in their exhibits and to attend in per- 
son to witness this outstanding assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania’s choicest farm 
products from the 22nd to the 25th of 
January. 

Reduced rates to and form the Cap- 
ital City have been granted and many 
calls are being received for the Iden- 
tification Certificates issued for this 
purpose. Programs, premium lists and 
other literature have been distributed 
generally among the farmers. Those 
who are interested in making exhibits 
and who have not obtained premium 
lists and entry blanks can secure the 
same from their county agents or from 
the Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture. 


A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


. ! 
President Brenneman recently receiv- 
ed a letter from Kratzman & Sottorf, 
dairy products brokers from Hamburg, 
Germany, requesting that our prices be 
sent them and asking whether or not 
we had a product they would be inter- 
ested in handling. 
It is pleasing to note the renown of 
the D. C. S. Co. as indicated by letters 
such as referred to above. : 
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The DeLaval Milker _ 
-A Wonderful Success — 


After eight years of successful operation, and with from a labor standpoint, but the increase in production has been 
5 more than 15,000 in actual use giving remarkable satisfac- an extra income I couldn’t overlook. I had the highest herd 
Dy tion, there is no longer any question but that the De Laval © _‘teSt im the Dubuque C. T. A.”—Emil Esch, lowa. Ag 
é Milker is superior to any other method of milking. At first —“All the above named cows (three daughters of Belle’s St. 
es the De Laval was regarded as just another milking ma- Mawes Lad, who qualified for a Silver Medal) were milked the 
= chine, but now with ample time to have demonstrated its Sateen eters ee ee pe better oe 
: Mig Tee ni : Tee eas at it is “The Better Way o 
2 superior qualities, it is generally admitted that it 1S Ina Milking.”—L. C. Daniels, Oregon (owner of World’s Champigas 
class by itself and “The Better Way of Milking” in every Sr. Two-Year-Old Jersey). . 


respect. Consider such expressions as the following from And thus we could go on quoting from hundreds and hundiedee 


p De Laval users: of eect: a ee nets from all sections of the country, prov- 

. : ing that a De Laval Milker not only saves time and labor, but because. 

e ee = very Breas — naturally mae arate vals my m Hol. of its pleasing and uniform action usually increases the production of 

h in pro ere ne c peon ne s S orld's ‘i Sor ee milk and also produces cleaner milk. If you are milking ten or more 
stein in 305-Day Class; also Champion Junior and Senior Two- cows you need a De Laval. Sold on such easy terms that it will pay _ 
Year-Old Holstein for Canada), but it is only right that I should for itself. Send coupon for codiplete intorningan “4 


give the De Laval Milking Machine its full dues as the most im- 
k portant agency in the development of these records. These facts 
oo) | -are all beyond question and should settle the matter conclusively a ace eA one aA : Gade 
e for those intelligent dairymen who are asking the question as [- — TT a ee ey ee ee ae ce ee ee oe 
to whether the De Laval Milker will pay them.” R. R. Stevens, 
Ontario, Canada. 


—“We have made 13 Advance Registry Records and used the { { 
De Laval Milker on all of them. Our increase in milk produc- | 165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St, | 
tion for the whole herd has been about 10% over hand milking.” 61 Beale St., San Francisco 
Newberry State Hospital, Michigan. | 
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ald not afford to be without a De Laval Milker, not only 
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7" By the Editor 


U TRY plant prices for 3.5 per 
cent milk for January to members 
e Dairymen’s Cooperative 

ompany, are 17% cents higher 
hundred pounds than for January, 
‘The price as announced by the 
counting Department for Janu- 
iftsburgh Country. Plants is $2.87 
, comparable with $2.70 of last 


y were all benefited by a substantial 
in prices over a year ago in spite 
much greater production. Or- 
‘is responsible for it all. 


istricts or markets, did the 
WwW an appreciable increase. Dis- 
“No. 1, which includes Pittsburgh 
its suburban markets, paid -the 
ers 3034 cents a gallon, f. o. b., or 
t country plants. 


ict No. 2, which includes Youngs- 
Jarren, Niles and Girard, paid 
cewt., f. 0. b. This price would 
bably been greater had it not 
for the difficulty encountered by 

e. 8. Co. directors in getting the 
in the Warren territory to 
to the association. 


trict No. 3, which includes Wheel- 

Bellaire, Bridgeport and Martins 
Bee ined a price of $3.20 
70, D. s 


o. 4, including Ashtabula 
‘rounding markets, will pay 
ewt., f. 0. b. f 


ers ; ’ 
zi No. 5, including the manu- 
cturing plants at Minerva, Saeger- 
rangevile and Emlenton, will 
or 10 cents a cwt. under Pitts- 


6, including Sharon, Far- 
sburg, will pay $3.17 per 


La t in retail price~of milk 
onsumers, will be remembered as 
ather in the hat of the D. C. 
ut any hesitation or quib- 
ectors proposed a reduction 
milk to the dealers and 

t was agreed upon 
Pittsburgh District 
will-cost the deal- 
vt., Class II $2.78 and 
1 pees ot 15 


8 
ra 


ary in the 


Milk Prices 


of fluence of D. C. S. Co. 


“This Paper Is Owned and Published by Dairy Farmers Who Are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co.” 


FEBRUARY, 1924 


Show Increase Over Prices For — 


Same Period Last Year 


D. C. S. Co. Demonstrated at Price Conference Last Month---Consumers Appreciate In- 
in Reducing the Retail Price of Milk 


of milk was reduced to 14 cents per 
quart. A differential of 85 cents will 
bemade on Class I-at country plants, 
and 53 cents on Class II and Class III, 
country plants. . 

In District No. 2, Class I price has 
snot yet been decided upon, but Class II 
will be $2.25 and Class III the same as 
in District No. 1. In the Wheeling sec- 
tor, District No. 3, Class I will be $3.60, 
Class II $2.25, and no Class ITI will be 
allowed, the retail price remaining 15 
cents a quart here. At Ashtabula it was 
agreed to charge $3.37 for Class I, $2.43 
for Class II and Class III on the same 


basis as in Districts No. 1 and 2. 
Sharon milk dealers, from District 5, 


will pay $3.15 for Class I milk, $2.25 for 
Class II and the same as others for 
Class III, while on the East Liverpool 
market, District No. 7): Class I will be 
$3.60, Class II $2.25, with no Class ITI, 

A dandy crowd attended the January 
price conference, particularly pleasing 
was the increased number of farmers 
who were there. President Brenneman 
led the forces for the producers and im- 
mediately after being introduced by the 


writer, who acted as chairman, stated: 

“In spite of the fact that it costs us 
as much to produce milk now as it did 
a month ago, and although the cost of 
production does not give us the right to 


offer to take a reduction, for the benefit: 


Next Advisory Council Meeting in Youngstown, 


Friday, March 7 


APVISORY Councilmen, mark March 7 on your calendars, with a big 
blue pencil and remember the next meeting of the Advisory Council 


will be in Youngstown on that date. 


Councillors from the local shipped milk territories are urged to 


attend this meeting. 


It is needless to state that the Advisory Council meetings are im- 
portant enough for all members of the Council to make special efforts 
to attend. The proceedings of the past two meetings are enough to im- 
press the importance of these conventions on those who attend them. 


A number of problems which have been hanging fire for the past six 
months have come to a point where they can be settled once and for all 
at the meeting. One is the matter of enforcing contracts—the Directors, 
acting in accordance with the will of the Advisory Council at the last 
meeting have gone ahead and dealt with the contract violators as in- 


structed. They will make their report in Youngstown. 


Other matters 


equally as important will be threshed out. 


The meeting will be at the Youngstown [Library—but the luncheon 


will be served at the Masonic Club this time. 


he D.C. S. Co. are to act 


as hosts to the Youngstown Kiwanis Club at the luncheon and a special 


program has been arranged. 


The Pittsburgh District Dairy Council which will be in the midst of 
a big campaign in Youngstown at that time, has arranged for a complete 


program during the lunch hour. 


“Jolly Jester,” a nationally famous health clown, will be on the pro- 


gram. 


Ray Haegstrom, chairman: of the Youngstown Dairy Council 


program committee will speak. A playlet will be given by Youngstown 


school children. 


Movies will be shown and two special demonstrations, 


showing Dairy Council activities has been scheduled. 


These will be sidelines of the main issue—D. C. §. Co. business. 
Come prepared for work and action and let’s all get together and make 
the March meeting the biggest and best ever held by the D. C. S. Co. 


Don’t forget. 


Friday, March 7, in Youngstown. 


Be there and bring 


as many of your local members:as possible. 


-of the consumers’ committee who were 


GREENVILLE, PA. : 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


of the industry we are willing to reduce: : 
the price of Class I milk 40 cents, coun- > 
try plant, and Class II 50 cents, asking cee 
that the retail price of milk be reduced KA 
one cent a quart.” Seer 
Dealers’ Spread Cut ss 


This proposal met with the approval 


there, and it rather surprised the deal- 
ers who, after a brief conference, ac- 
cepted. B. J. Millikin, Youngstown, 
acted as chairman of the milk dealers’ 
committee, and Wm. Lewis McGee of 
Philadelphia, was the arbiter. 
It will be noticed that the D.C. S. Co. 
was successful in reducing the spread 
the dealers are operating on, thereby 
bringing to the farmer a greater per- 
centage of the actual selling price of 
milk. The D. C. S. Co. took a 40 cents 


a cwt. reduction while the dealers made ame 
a 471% cents reduction. : 

District No. 7, which includes East 
Liverpool and Wellsville, will pay $3.58 
per .ewt., f.<0..b. 

It is remarkable that these prices 
were maintained in face of the steadily 
increasing production and the fact that is i 
Class II] milk was allowed to be figured : : 
during January of this year while it 
was not a year ago. Directors of the 
D. C. S. Co. feel satisfied that the Pitts- 
burgh prices continue to compare favor- 
ably with those the country over. 

A drop in the price of milk was ex- 
pected by the producers who have been 
paying any attention at all to the mar- Oh 
ket and its actions, but they did not con- 
template receiving such a gentle let- 
down in prices as they did. The Pitts- . 
burgh country plant price for January oe 
is but eight cents less than it was for 3 
December—all other Districts suffered 
equal reductions. 


When President Brenneman suggest- 
ed the reduction in price, the buyers 
were surprised. They came into the 
conference determined to ask for a 
greater reduction than was proposed, 
but the proposition coming from the _ 
farmers’ ranks first, completely upset — 
their plans and inasmuch as it was ac- 
ceptable to the consumers’ committee, 
the dealers’ committee deemed it inad- 
visable to attempt further discussion, — : 

All in all the results obtained in Janu- a 
ary and the price conference for Febru- 
ary mark more milestones for the D.: C... ti 
S. Co. and further emphasize the value ~ 
of cooperation, 
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North Washington Focal 
Being Organized 


FOLLOWING the example set by 

their neighbors near Salina in 
Westmoreland county, Pa., the farmers 
around Apollo have taken steps to or- 
ganize the North Washington Local. of 
the D. €. S. Co. : 

Several weeks ago Sam Hamilton of 
the Salina Local and John Loeffert, Jr., 
canvassed part of the country in that 
yicinity and procured several contracts. 
Thursday evening, January 31, a meet- 
ing of the interested parties was called 
at the North Washington Grange hall. 

Harry I. Berlovich represented the 
D. C. S. Co. at this meeting, and a tenta- 
tive organization was formed. ‘Thomas 
Martin was chosen president, R. D. 
Young vice president, and Otis Kistler 
secretary-treasurer. Ten more signers 
were procured at the meeting and the 
officers are now at work getting the re- 
maining few necessary to start a Local. 

These men, for the most part, have 
been without a market for their milk 
and are anxious to be taken into the D) 
C. S. Co. family. They have practically 
completed arrangements for a milk 
hauler and a dealer to take their milk, 
just as soon as they get completely or- 
ganized. 


dy eke Local Held Big - 


Rally 


jt wa hty enthusiastic and in- 
teres ywd of people that jammed 


the aud: 1 of the Sandy Lake High 
school t ‘apacity on January 11, ta 
see the iry rally staged by the 
Pittsburg strict Dairy Council un- 
der the a s of the Sandy Lake Lo- 
cal of the S2.o8 

Four h 1 people, townfolk and 
farmers, » the + performances and 
heard the, nstrations. Due to the 
swollen co} 1 of the rivers the at- 


tendance ol .armers was cut down as a 
large group from the Cochranton Local 


had contemplated coming, but couldn’t., 


Ralph Kerr, former president of the 
Sandy Lake Local, was chairman of the 
program, and L. L. McQuiston, present 
chairman, was one of the potent factors 
in bringing the dairy council demonstra- 
tion to Sandy Lake. 

Two plays were given by Sandy Lake 
school children, two reels of motion 
pictures, two special demonstrations, and 
a talk by Secretary Quackenbush of the 
Dairy Council constituted the program. 


Read Silo Character 


As you do a man’s 


Yo read a man’s character in his 
face, Look to the same features 
on a silo to judge its qualities. 

In the front of the Unadilla Silo, 
you can see many practical, valuable 
advantages that speak of the thor- 
oughness, care and thought with 
which every detail of the whole silo 
is worked out. : ; 

Its continuous opening; watertight, 
air-tight, non-sticking doors; wide, 
safe, easy combination door fasteners 
and ladder; door front assembled at 
the factory; hoop ends adjustable from 
ladder, these and many other features 
of the front of a Unadilla are some 
indication of the bigger silo value the 
Unadilla gives you for every dollar. 

Send for catalog. You'll find it full 
of silo information you shouldn’t miss. 

For the man who orders early we 
offer a special discount that makes a 
real saving in your silo purchase. 

The Unadilla can be had on con- 
venient terms. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box G UNADILLA, N. Y. 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REF 
' ; eS ; = ‘ Berenice RE " ae ate 
Says Sam: To Héar some folks talk, 
you'd think farming was the only way 
there is in which a man can _ lose 
money. 


Manager Lyons of the Harmony 
Creamery Co. plant in« that territory, 
cooperated to make this meeting a suc- 
cess. Those who saw the demonstra- 
tion are hopeful that the Dairy Council 
will return again later on and stage an- 
other rally. 


acting against one another to b 


“ For we are made for co-operation, and turn away.” 


{ 


: The Warren 


Savings & Loan Association 


14 South Park Avenue 


Contract Slackers, “Be 
Attention! 


THe way of the contract breaker is 

surely a tough one. Hardly a day 
goes by but what this fact is brought to 
our attention. 

Several months ago the D. C. S. Co. 
ordered the members to transfer their 
milk from Wm. Zueger Milk Co., who 
refused to recognize the -association. 
Most of the men stood by the associa- 
tion—two at least did not. 

Now, while the loyal members have a 
market for their milk, Martin Roedler 
and John Fischer, oriscinal members of 
the Montour Local are reported to be 
looking for a market as Mr. Zueger has 
requested them to hold their milk back. - 
There are others in the &me predica- 
ment. Had they been loyal to their or- 
ganization this would not have hap- 
pened—but they werent and the result 
is that innocent farmers too must 
suffer. 


Open An Account By Mail 


% Interest on Deposits _ 


‘“‘THE HOME OF THRIFT’’ 


OUR FEED INSPECTOR’S LABORATORY 


DO THIS 


Find the number of pounds digestible in any ton of feed before you buy it 


LET’S NOT FORGET | 


_ Only 1200 pounds, of one make of Dairy Feed may be digestible by your cow out. of ae 
while in another ton, of another make, more than 1500 pounds may be digested—both may be 
Protein Feeds. 


P. F.C. F. 24% Milk Maker contains 1506 pounds of digestible Nutriment in each*ton 
the tag on every bag. 


__ A pound of digestible nutriment in one feed may be as much better than the pound of d 
ible nutriment in another, as one pair of shoes may be better than another. 


Take No Chances 


Don’t guess. Always know both the number of pounds of digestible nutriment as well 
the QUALITY of each pound before purchasing your feed. : 


More pounds, better nutriment, for less money—That’s P. F. C. F. Dairy and Poultry R 
FOR AGENCY WRITE : 


ie 


Pennsylvania Farmers’ 


Cooperative Federation, Inc. 
Heed Bldg., 1251 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cochranton Endorses 
New Test . 


r quality, 
+ the Sanit 


ven the approval of the Cochranton 
Local, at a meeting of that body on 
uary 15, at Cochranton. 
_§. Detwiler, chief of the Sanitation 
epartment, explained the sediment and 
ductase tests to the 75 or more farm- 

at the meeting . E. R. Quack- 
enbush was also there and he explained 
the Dairy Council activities. 

e feature address of the meeting 
$ given by President Brenneman, who 
ewed the work of the D .C. &. Co. 
in general. 

‘Fred E. Flaugh was chairman of the 
meeting. 


Music Dispensers For 
_ Ninety-three Years 


INETY-THREE years a dispenser 
of music in Pittsburgh, is the ex- 
ordinary record of Mellors of Pitts3, 
gh. 
iny organization with a record that 
ig standing evidently must be founded 
the right principles or it would never 
ve_endured. 
ellors handle the Steinway, Kra- 
wer, Vose, Chauncey, Steinert, Weber, 
ck and the famous Duo-Art Repro- 
ing Pianos—probably one of. the 
st complete lines in this section. 
Then, they also handle Victor ma- 
anes and Victor records. Mellors’ ad- 
tisement will appear in the same po- 
Watch it for your 


4 


cog S. Co. Dairy. Council 
_ Will Move May 1 


RAL_ offices and headquarters 
» of the D.C. S. Co. are to be moved 
lay 1, from the present quarters, 509 

on Building, to the fourth floor of 
e Century building on Seventh St., 
orth of Penn Ave, 


the D. C 
Il occupy 
Wi 
oth organizations have been cramped 
pace for several months, but neith- 
anted to move unless both could 
iré quarters at least in the same 
ing. 
new arrangement should be sat- 
ty to all. The Dairy Council did 
fice together with the D. C. SE Ree 


12 


; Co., and together 
the entire half of one 


be 
gether as much as possible, in- 


— Wonderful 


Need not dread calving—once you 
how to help your cows through this 
erous period. Serious disorders—often 
i permanent nature—can be avoided by 
g that the cow's genital and digestive 


are in top notch health before calf 


rat 


sands of dairymen write us of the 
ndid results of feeding Kow-Kare two or 
@ weeks before and two weeks after 
_4L, A. Richardson, Marine, Til, 
‘I gave Kow-Kare to every cow, com- 
ing one month before calving time and 
uing one month afterward. It has also 
@ great guard against a tendency to 
en given during pregnancy. I have 
lirymen on my farms and we never 
calf or have a sick cow.” 


oison, Clam Falls, Wis., says: “I 
Kare to be one of the best things 
to give my cows before calving. 
never troubled with retained after- 
1 the calves never have scours, when 
e is given.” 


Liberte, Newington, N. H., writes: 
ng my first box of Kow-Kare and 
is doing good work. A cow dropped 
f three weeks ago and didn’t give 
of milk : 

half quarts. 


be 


IE reductase test of milk, for its 


as is being experimented 
ation Department of the 
sburgh District Dairy Council, was 


contracts and 


You can realize 
ing by the use of 
free book, 
help you to greater dairy success. You can 
buy Kow-Kare in $1.25 and 65¢ 
from your feed 
druggist. 


ASSOCIATION 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


Bag Balm, Grange 


asmuch as members of the D. C. 8. Co. 
furnish one-half the financial support 
of the Council and both are working to- 
ward the same end. 

More details concerning the new 
quarters will appear in a later issue. 


Butler County Farmers 


Want to Join D.C. S. 


R: C. WIGGINS, former county agri- 
cultural agent in Butler county, 
has requested the D. C. S. Co. to assist 
him in getting some Locals of the D.C. 
0. started in the vicinity of But- 
ler, Pa. 

“There is a growing demand for or- 
ganization work in the county, par- 
ticularly around Butler,” writes Mr. 
Wiggins, who is now agricultural ad- 
visor for the Butler County National 
Bank. 

Brenneman is planning to get things 
started there later in the month. 


New Stanton Farmers 
Want Local 


FARMERS in Westmoreland county, 

in the vicinity of New Stanton, Pa., 
are anxious to form a Local and come 
into the D. C. S. Co. family. A meet- 
ing was held on January 12, which was 
attended by Irvin H. Kaufman of the 
dairy council. Fourteen men signed 
a local committee was 
placed in the field to procure the rest 


of the signers. 


TRUMBULL HOLSTEIN BREED. 


ERS ELECT OFFICERS 


Holstein breeders of Trumbull Coun- 


ty, Ohio, chose T. A. Fell of Kinsman, 
or 
nual meeting, Thursday, Jan. 10, E. H 
Partridge of Cortland was 
president; Harold H. Allen 
secretary, and F. V. Millikin 
treasurer. 
will represent Trumbull 
annual meeting of the Ohio Holstein 
Association. 


president of the club at their an- 


elected vice 
of Greene, 
of Mecca, 
Champion, 
county at the 


L. W. Pierce of 


The County Club voted to follow the 


county manager plan and have one per- 
son from the club in charge of the dif- 
ferent lines of work, such as, boys’ and 
girls’ club work, 
licity, sales, legislative work, etc. 
members present signified their inten- 
tion of consigning 30 head of cattle to 
a county Holstein sale, to be held some 
time in March. 


— i 5 


bull associations, pub- 
The 


Failure to breed, etc., in Ail Animals 


—___ Guaranteed Cured. Breeders’ 
Calendar and Booklet Free. Remedy $2. 
THE BREED-O REMEDY CO., P. O. Box 
240-S, Bristol, Conn. Formerly: Famous 
Wallace Barnes Remedies. 


Aid to Cows 
At Calving Time | 


digestive organs—the seat of nearly all cow 
diseases. 
ness, Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, Scours, 
Bunches, Milk Fever, 
sure aid in increasing the milk yield of 
healthy cows. 


It is a reliable remedy for Barren- 


Lost Appetite and a 


greater profits from dairy- 
Kow-Kare. Send for our 
“The Home Cow Doctor.” It will 


Packages 
dealer, general store or 


DAIRY 


CO., INC. 


Makers of 


a day ; she is’now giving _ 


Garget Remedy, 
American Horse 
Tonic and 
Horse Comfort 
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A I SA eI: sete see Aer cnt ran 


at ~~ 


$495 


Cash or Terms 


Without a doubt the biggest player piano value ever offered. We 


have them in beautiful Mahogany, Walnut or Oak cases. 


This price includes $10.00 worth of rolls, 


handsome bench to match, 
scarf and delivery to your home. 


Write at once for further detail. 


ellors 


604 Wood St. Pittsburgh 
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1876—OUR FORTY-NINTH YEAR—1924 


THE I. W. SCOTT CO 


® 
500 Liberty Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 113 Diamond St. 
AGRICULTURAL POULTRY 
IMPLEMENTS S i Ee 'D) S SUPPLIES 


Our 200 page catalog of Garden 
Fertilizers, 


and Field Seeds, Agricultural Implements, 
Insecticides, Sprayers, Poultry, Dairy and Bee supplies—the 
most complete we have ever issued—will be mailed free on request. 


EVERYTHING FOR FARM, GARDEN AND POULTRY 
eth deatenesterhesteobetosteslesteol deefesfeolotestesfuteoteofuteotefeatestefoteotest 


Te lerderorteforfestesteotertefentesteatestertestesfeoterteofentesteafeote 
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Independent Wall Paper Company, Dept. S Pittsburgh, Pa. & 2 
Gentlemen: Please send me free of charge your 1924 Wall Paper and Paint Catalogue. 3 # 
NAM: R. F. D. e ; 
ST. and No. TOWN STATE____ ff ; 
; : 
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_WRITE TO-DAY — SAVE ONE-HALF | \ 
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Eighth Annual Pennsylvania Farm Products. 
Exposition Big Success 


PENNSYLVANIA'S greatest Farm 
Products Show was held at Har- 
risburg, January 21-25. Thousands of 
farmers from all parts of the state at- 
tended the meetings and visited the ex- 
hibits. The attendance at the shows, 
conventions and meetings was so great 
as to be embarrassing at times, but with 
the aid of state troopers the crowds 
were handled without accident or 
mishap. 

A.J. Matchett, treasurer of the D.C. S. 
Co., was elected one of the directors of 
the Pennsylvania Farmers’ Cooperative 
Association, at a meeting of that body. 
Mr. Matchett acted as representative 
of the D. G. S. Co. at all the conven- 
tions and meetings held in connection 
with the exposition. The remaining 
members of the officers and directors 
of the Cooperative Federation are John 
G. Miller, Pine Grove Mills, president ; 
J. P. Young, Marion, vice president; J. 
N. Rosenberger, Wycombe, secretary- 
treasurer: E. H. Lovett, Morrisville ; 

--N, Glover, Vicksburg; Harrison 
Straw, Clearfield; J. N. Stroup, Lewis- 
town; J. N. Dotty, Stoney Creek Mills, 
and F. S. Erway, Raymond, directors. 

The keynotes of the discussions every- 
where were more economical produc- 
4ion and more efficient marketing. Sev- 
eral notable developments are taking 
place in agriculture of Pennsylvania. 
The commercial fruit industry continues 
going forward despite an occasional dis- 
couraging year; poultry keeping is no 
longer “the wife’s job” but a major 
farm operation. Over a thousand poul- 
try houses as recommended by the state 
extension service have been built within 
recent years. Dairymen are clearing 
their herds of tuberculosis and abor- 
tion. Breeders are forming more 
county and district organizations and 
the farmers are realizing the value of 
cooperative marketing organizations 


stich as the BD. C28 Co. 


Gaining Recognition 


After being apparently in_ the back- 
ground all these years, agriculture in 
Pennsylvania is now receiving the rec- 
ognition from other industries that is 
rightfully due. it. Bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers and others are cooperat- 
ing in projects for agricultural develop- 
ment. Me 
Cattle and horses were the chief of 
the livestock exhibits and some high 
class animals were shown. “Biddy” and 
her product came in for considerable at- 
tention, Poultry in Pennsylvania is 
now a $55,000,000 to $60,000,000 indus- 
try, second only to the dairy industry in 
Pennsylvania. 

The State College of Agriculture, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, and the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Agri- 
culture all had displays at the exposi- 
tion. Cow test associations and bull as- 
sociations were probably the most, im- 
portant of these displays. 

Club work came in for its attention. 
The youngsters had practically half the 
exhibits in the potato show and they 
put on several plays and other stunts 
during the week. 

E, R. Quackenbush of the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council, attended the 
dairy meetings and informally addressed 
one of the larger gatherings, telling of 
how the milk consumption had increased 
in the Pittsburgh area since the intro- 
duction of Dairy Council work in this 
district. 

State Council 


The first annual meeting of the State 


Council of Agricultural. Associations 


was held recently in the Senate Caucus 
Room. Directors of 17 of the 24 state 
agricultural associations as well as other 
non-voting representatives from these 
various associations were present. One 


of the chief features of the meeting was 


an expression of the feeling that an- 
other year better housing conditions for 
the Show andthe meetings should be 
voted for. The wide separation of the 
two buildings housing the exhibits and 
the scattered meeting places has caused 
oo confusion that many of the vis- 
: failed in the short time they could 
| the city to find the places they 

-e most interested in. Further action 


“tion of the Council M. T. Phillips was 


on this matter will be taken later. The 
Council also discussed the Japanese 
beetle and matters relative to taxation 
and legislation. Action was taken fa- 
vorably to the Purnell bill before Con- 
gress, providing for giving $15,000 to 
each. state experiment station, this 
amount to be increased $10,000 a year 
until $85,000 shall have been attained, 
when the amount shall remain perman- 
ent year after year. ‘The Council ap- 
pointed a committee to gather informa- _ 
tion and formulate a program of action 
for the coming year. In the reorganiza- 
elected president, Mrs. Frank B. Black, 
vice president, J. M. McKee, secretary- 
treasurer, and Chester A. Tyson and 
John A. McSparran, members who with 
the officers form the executive com- 
mittee. 


Society of Farm Women : 


The Society of Farm) Women of 
Pennsylvania enjoyed a three-day pro- 
gram full of interesting things. The 
topic uppermost was how to enrich the 
life of rural women by economizing 
necessary effort in the home as well as 
adding those finer touches that make 
the country home the _ best place in 
which to live. Community life; such as 
community singing, entertainment and 
recreation, were outlined. as specific 
things which county organizations ought 
to take up and develop. The society is 
intensely interested in the conservation 
program of the state, in the preservation 
of wild flowers, game and fish, and 
scenes of natural beauty abounding 
throughout all sections of Pennsylvania. 
The officers elected were: Mrs. Frank 
B. Black, Somerset, president; Mrs. 
John F. Hice, Johnstown, vice presi- 
dent; May Hoover, Somerset, secretary, 
and Mrs. J. C. Brubaker, Lititz, treas- 
urer. Ora Bell Bryant of Washington 
county was appointed chairman of the 
program committee, Mrs. John F. Hice 
chairman of the membership committee, 
Miss Katherine Bell chairman of the 
publicity committee and Mrs. J. C. Bru- 
baker chairman of the endowment com- 
mittee. 


Asst. Secretary Davis Is 
Recuperating 


MISS Jane E. Davis, assistant secre- 
tary, is just recuperating from a 
rather serious illness, which kept her 
confined to bed for nearly three weeks. 
She is now back at the office, and al- 
though not nearly fully recovered, is 


_ rapidyl nearing that point. 


1924 Savings 


Start the new year right 
by opening an account in 
Trumbull County’s oldest 
and largest savings insti- 
tution. 


5% paid on savings from 
first day of deposit. 


You can deposit or with- 
draw by mail. : 


—EE 


~ Trumbull Savings & 
Loan Co. 
GIRARD 


WARREN 
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al Tagging Ea: 
Nitrogen, the most valuable plantfood in manure, be 
iseasily lost. Use Agricultural Gypsum! Spread it — ARG 

about stalls and barns to prevent this loss and : x 
keep the air pure. Write today for free bocklet. ma wei i ae soi aiinentne " 
e new self-piercing _ golf- pb 

THE GYPSUM INDUSTRIES STEEL tag that stays, For Cattle, Sheep and I 
Dept. 106 844 Rush St. Chicago, Ill. Three sizes, Numbered and Lettered to suit. <> 
for description and prices. 


a i 
SS KETGHUM MFG. CO., Dept. 38 LUZERNE. 


WHILE IN FARRELL, VISIT is 
FARRELL FURNITURE & SUPPLY CO. 

2 726-728 Broadway | : 
| “COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS” 


Furniture, Rugs, Wall Paper, Phonographs, Dishes, House Furnishin 
_—Farm Safes— BSS AUN 


eooeee oe : ~ : 
Most folks know, these days, the value of using 
Thrift Pain 


d GOoD PAI 


WEVE SOLD em, good paint. We’re proud that our 
GOOD PAINT )) bas proved its good value. There is none 
_FOR YEARS and none cheaper than Thrift Paint, quality} 


sidered. It’s guaranteed. bias 


THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS CO. 
131 N. Park Avenue : 


' _ THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS & PAINT CO. aces * 
246 E. Fed St. 815 W. Fed 8t. YOUNGSTO} 
e 


x 


Youngstown & Suburban Railway Comp 
PASSENGER—FREIGHT—ELECTRIC- PACKAGE 
—REA€HES— a 

North Lima, Columbiana, Leetonia 

2 _ —OONNE€TIONS FOR— : 
Salem, Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East Liverp 


Ra Cape pest ( ats? aaes 9 eee 9 eal 9 ee 6 ane 5 aims 6 eons ee 5 ees Se oNeen + cm 


| Mathew's Cut-Rate Medicine 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 
Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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THE HIGH PRICE OF CONTENTM NT 


Nothing costs more in this world than contentment, bé 
have to pay for it in the most precious coin. We have to pay 
self-denial, self-discipline, will power and system. A SAVIN 

\OUNT is the greatest help toward making the price of cont 
easy to pay. cre 


— DOLLAR SAVINGS & TRUST 
-. WHEELING, W. VA. a 
Largest Bank in State : fae 
HOME FOR SAVINGS 

Banking By Mail Booklet Sent on Reque 
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. From Milk 
~ Pails 


ee —By— 
—C.:-S. Detwiler 
i - ~ 


N the past year, the Pittsburgh 
trict Dairy Council has receiv- 
any letters from the producers 
iz to the sediment test which is 
onducted at the present time. 
. doubt remains an uncertainty 
inds of some farmers as to the 


purpose and 
value of this 
work. In the 


following  dis- 
cussion certain 
questions that 
have been fre- 
quently asked 
are _ discussed 
for those farm- 
ers ‘interested 
in better qual- 
ity milk. 

At the time 
the Dairy 
Council was 
; organized, the 
of quality of the milk supply 
dely discussed. As an educa- 
organization to teach the food 
dairy products, it was necessary 
oy Council to make certain 
ity of milk was good so as to 


'S. Detwiler 


{ sediment tests of all the milk dis- 
uted by dealers of the Dairy Council. 
ducer is well aware that quite 
- was in receipt of low sediment 
des. The first question that was 
y the producer was the elimina- 
sediment from the milk. 


ent may be small particles of 
hay, grain, silage, manure and 
‘These are the most important 
s of sediment found in the milk. 
_the-sediment comes from one 
at is the udder and flanks of 
‘he next step after knowing 
; elimination of the cause, 
n be accomplished by clipping 
’s flanks and udders; it will aid 
e extent in producing a good, 
n quality of milk. A most import- 
in producing clean milk farm- 
found, is wiping the udders 
clean, damp cloth, right before 
he time required is slight, 
le results are astonishing. Of 
here are other causes of con- 
; for instance, a person who 
<careless.in his milking will produce 
k nferior quality. 


“hen there are the producers who 
t a hooded pail is a great aid 
ting fine sediment from falling 
the milk. The producers 


s 


ctors in producing clean milk. 
ummer, one of the chief sources 
ination is the dust from the 


C This allows the 

easily blown into the cans and 

low grade milk delivered to 
re 


year of this work, the quality 
eing delivered to the receiving 
as improved considerable. Bas- 
ilk on the numerical value, the 
S increased twenty per cent. 
of this work has been due 
derful cooperation extended 
oducers as well as all those 
aided in this work. The 
uncil in its city program can 
€ consumer of a better quality 


ggestions you have will be ap- 
well as questions and criti- 


: 4 ro 
( ants based on sediment 
month of January: 
UNKIN DAIRY COMPANY 
6. Linesville 
J We -Dorset 
8. Stanhope 
9. Farmdale 
0. ortland 


_ 


house.—Proverbs of Japan. 


. E. Orwell 


» ‘eek at a te nn ee or? ae B23, Seal i lg) SY Bahk We Si et 
- “ns b = % oy iw . af * ~~ - SF 
bs be Td te ae x te A ‘ a) 
ve Syn 3 ; 
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 DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER Five 
ii. Rome 18. Westford iC} : appointed a committee to visit the deal- 
rie 1 rodaucers an : 

fe eee ce Ba neat k Plant) . : ers to get them to match their appro- 
Tae oek Crock 21. Gi * sr los Dairy Council priation. Secretary Quackenbush, who 
15. were (McJunkin Plant) was at the es that work will 
16. Je erson 22. Mesopotamia ILK roducers in the Erie district probably start in Arie some time this 
a fe dont neky Lehi ade} M Riedie h having no affiliation with spring, as subsidary to the local activi- 
ke Rotana | eee the D. C. S. Co., are asking the Pitts- ties. 
2. Phalanx _ (No tests made) burgh District Dairy Council to take No local funds are to be used outside 
3. Newton Falls _ 6. N. Bristol them into their fold and carry on some our territory. 
4. W. Farmington (No tests made) 


educational work in their territory. 

At the annual mecting of the Erie 
County Milk Producers’ Association, on 
January 17, they agreed to support the 
Dairy Council in Erie to the extent of 
one cent a hundred pounds of milk, and 


HERMES-GROVES DAIRY COMPANY 


2. Andover 
3. City sg 


“Blow, blow thou winter winds, thou 
art not so unkind as man’s ingratitude. 
—Freeze, freeze, thou bitter © sky, 
thou dost not bite so nigh as benefits 


The heaviest rains fall on the leaky 
forgot.”—Shakespeare. 
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"= Many Dairymen are planning to | 
| make 20 ‘to40‘more perhundred | 


WO 


The milk price for March may go up or down, or it may stay the 
same. But this much is certain: You can increase your profits 
no matter which way the milk price goes. You can lower the cost 
of producing milk. 


Right now thousands of dairymen are cutting the cost of their 
milk production 20c to 40c per hundred. They add just enough 
Cow Chow to their home-grown feeds. This supplies what their 
own feed lacks and they secure a big increase in milk at a very 
small cost per pound. 


S 


At your request a trained Purina Field Service Man will help you. 
He thoroughly understands your local feeding problems. He will 
help you figure out the ration that will produce the maximum 
amount of milk at the least cost per pound. He’ll come to your 
dairy farm without charge of any kind. His job will not be com- 
plete until cost records prove that the addition of Cow Chow to 
your home-grown feed has increased your profits. 


Parina Calf Chow 


For healthy, thrifty, vigorous calves, feed 


YY “iy 
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Purina Calf Chow. Calf Chow is a ration . DAILY MILK o~w FEED eco 
perfectly balanced to produce quick growth. Arrine Laat an RECO R 


It is easily digested. It is easy to feed. It 
is safe. It costs less than one-half as 
much as milk feeding. 


It, too, is packed in a Checkerboard Bag. 
That alone is sufficient guarantee that it is § 
the finest feed obtainable at any price. 


100-Page Purina Cow Book—FREE 


54 Se, by, XN Send the coupon today for further particulars about Purina 
aN a y \ Service, and fora free copy of the 100-page illustrated edition 


of the 1924 Purina Cow Book. 


‘PURINA MILLS 


, OD 
3 Y, een, Lp \ 862 Gratiot Street 
% a: “Caton BN St. Louis, Mo. 
° pas %. oN, SX Lm aN Eight 
% te, <6. \ Busy Mitle 
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\ For Service 
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Bairymen's Price Reporter 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY | 


HEntered as second class matter, April 5, 1920, 
at the Postoffice at- Greenville, Pa. under Act of 
Congress, March 38, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
SEEN eT SIE SESS Ue er I SS ee AE 
Published By 


THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE SALES CO. 


EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OFFICES 
509 Nixon Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Harry I. Berlovich, Editor and Business Manager 
cA Nb Pe RENE POCERS AS cg Ree ne SVN SAUNA 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Por YOAar cccccesssccscccssececcessssccecessecesersnrecsssgsssssecsecessenceecen $1.00 
BE pr ace mec 

Advertising rates upon request. Right reserved 
to refuse all advertising of a suspicious character. 

Notice to discontinue an advertisement and all 
changes of copy must be received 1@ days before 
date of publication. 

The efforts of this publication are directed in 
the promotion of co-operative marketing and in no 
case will activities be undertaken in the general 
field of farm publications. Our members are urged 
to. recognize this distinction. : ; 


FEBRUARY, 1924 


GOOD SENSE 


price of February milk to market 

conditions in the Pittsburgh district 
the producers proposed a substantial re- 
duction in prices, wholesale and retail, 
which was agreed ‘to by the distributors. 
Both parties here have learned the funda- 
mental truth that whenever prices are out 
of line with conditions they must suffer, 
consequently both are wisely trying to 
make the price whatever the market 
conditions justify. They are not trying to 
adjust it according to somebody’s idea of 
cost of production or cost of distribution, 
but according to facts. There is frequently 
a difference of opinion about these facts or 
conditions, which is a good thing, for by 
the attrition of such opinions the price is. 
usually ground to the proper point. A milk 
war is merely the result of somebody’s lack 
of vision, failure to see that neither side can 
get anything but loss out of a false price, 
no matter who seems to profit by it—-Na- 
tional Stockman-Farmer. 


A T the monthly meeting to adjust the 


PENNSYLVANIA’S FARM PRODUCTS 
EXPOSITION 


LL who attended the eighth annual 
Pennsylvania Farm Products Expo- 
sition at Harrisburg this year are 

loud in praising the merits of the exposition 
BUT. 

_ They are dissatisfied with the conditions 
under which the exposition is being held. 
They feel that agriculture in Pennsylvania 
is being unjustly discriminated against in 
being forced to hold its expositions under 
present conditions. 


A moyement is on foot to give this great 
exposition more suitable quarters. Some 
would have it transferred from place to 
place and others would have Harrisburg in- 
terests get back of the idea and provide 
suitable exposition grounds. 


This idea of holding a state exposition in 
from three to two dozen buildings scattered 
all over the city does not meet the approval 
of the patronizing parties. 


Pennsylvania should wake up. Look to 


her neighboring states for examples, if need 
be. Other states have state fairs and state 
fair grounds—what do we have in Penn- 


-_ sylvania? 


Agriculture in Pennsylvania can be liken- 


‘ 
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ed toa mighty giant, asleep and not appre- 
ciative of its strength and power. Some © 


time we hope to see agriculture in Penn- 
sylvania awake from its lethargic state and 
step into the breech giving Pennsylvania 
what it should have had years ago—an an- 
nual State Fair and Exposition. 


SHALL WE HAVE A LADIES’ 
AUXILIARY? 


= 


T has been suggested that some agitation 


be started through the Price Reporter 


for the formation of Ladies’ Auxiliaries 


to the D. C. S. Co. Locals. 

Without any attempt to enter into the 
details of organization, we declare ourselves 
heartily in favor of such a move and will 
lend our every effort to help put it across. 


An organization the character of the D. 


C. S. Co., whose underlying principles are 
as broad as they are, should have some sort 
of an organization for its women. Some- 
thing should be done to interest the women 
in the D.C. S. Co. work more. You can rest 
assured, we would have less trouble with 


the men if the women knew more of our 


organization. 
What do you think? Shall we agitate the 
formation of units for the women or not? 


PATRONIZE THOSE THAT 
PATRONIZE US 


E all believe in the spirit of fair play: 
we should be willing to show our 
appreciation when anyone does us 

a favor. In other words we should “Patron- 
ize Those That Patronize Us.” ‘ 
This should be interpreted both literally 


and practically. It should be applicable to: 


D. C. S. Co. affairs as well as to your per- 
sonal affairs. 

The Dairymen’s Price Reporter is our 
publication. The success of it depends up- 
on the support given by the readers. Adver- 
tisers are the staff of life of any publication 
and ours is no exception. We have been 
able to make some improvements in the 


Price Reporter because the advertisers have © 


stood by us—now, in order to further the 
interests of our publication, we should stand 
by them. 

Wherever possible, patronize our adver- 


tisers. Tell them you saw their advertise-— 


ment in the Price Reporter. This publica- 
tion is willing to stand back of our adver- 
tisers in so far as it is possible to do so. 

If you would like to see a certain article 
advertised in our publication, write in and 
tell us. Buy from those who buy from you 
as much as you possibly can. The adver- 
tisers are buying from you. 

Will you do your share to help make this 
magazine bigger and better? 


CONTRACT JUMPERS—READ! 


"YHE producer who makes private bar- 
gains for milk is often the victim of 
the dealer, who knows when milk 

goes down, but is slow to learn of the ad- 


vances. Any milk producer who sells milk - 


for fluid purposes in our territory for less 


than 91% cents delivered after November 1. 


is not playing fair with himself, his neigh- 


bor, or the Connecticut Milk Producers’ 


Association. | 

If there is any cheap milk in Connecticut 
cities for the next few months, it will be 
because there are producers who do not 
know how to sell milk, or are too selfish to 


cooperate for the benefit of all producers. — 


Again we say: The milk producer is the 
only cause of cheap milk, because he is the 
first man to sell it. We also say: Proper 


_,and satisfactory milk prices can not pos- 
sibly be obtained except through the efforts. 


tions such as indigestion, indiffe 


. town come in and at least say h 


_ gressive farms, cannot realiz 


to pull them down by using 


aa sie 
dependence, ignorance, selfishness, 


WHEN IN TOWN—DRO 


have ever visited at the 
Pittsburgh? A lot of the 
not enough of them. Whenever 


H :: many members of the D. 


in and get acquainted with the fo. 
ing for you here in Pittsburgh. 
of us anxious to meét you face to 
shake your hand and say hello 
you're in Pittsburgh, come in—an 
the wife and kiddies along, too. 


ACTUAL PRICE OF WAR 
~ BEING REALIZE 


IX years have nearly passe 
S cessation of hostilities and ° 
day are we learning more of 

and ruin left in the wake of the © 
flict. Stel oe 
Every day are. we learning mo 
cost of this awful conflagration. 
cost in dollars and cents—nor it 
farms—but in terms more p: 
more valuable—that of childr 
learning who bears the brunt o 
Our posterity, if you please, 
the future generation are the 1 


endured by those poor undern 
derprivileged youngsters in F 


She cannot possibly tell you all 

All over the country is swee 
paign for funds to aid the starvi 
children. As Miss Grimes stat 
comfortable in our well heatec 


and suffering of the poor, s 
antry and farm populace in | 
can we realize the hunger, w 
which is continuing to sweep 
the stricken sections. 


beginning to see some of 
tions of life, government. and 
that we are coming back to ot 


TRANGE as it may seem, 
consumers of oleomargarin 
in the cities—but on th 

the rural communities. = 
Also, strange as it may seem 
Co. has a too large number of 
are consumers of oleomargarine. _ 
mind, you oleomargarine eate 
price of milk and butterfat d 
the cost of production, that 
share to bring it down. be 
Too many of our farmers 
and cream and then bring ba 
margarine and other substit 
table use. If oleomargarine is 
to the city children, and grown 
is not going to be beneficial 
folks—but aside from that 
consistency of clamoring fo: 
prices and then turning a 


ty “bf, ‘ 
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JUNIOR BE are 


re pl: aying ene, at making 
The older one -was a boy 
| n, and the younger was 
; Sister, Margaret. aig 
it be nice,” said Margaret, 
ould come and tell us we 
ye any things we wish for?” 

said John, “you ought to know 
here aren't any fairies any more, 
would be nice.” And just as he 
t do you think happened? 
ared right out of the air a 
dy in a dress of shining 


fairy,” she told them. “I 
y you said. You may have 
sire. Wish for any three 
ind your wish will be granted. 
ember that you may have 
He shes only, so make your 
wisely.” 
these words, she vanished be- 
t children had time to say even 
k you.” Margaret, who was 


come in to wash for dinner,” For you 
see John didn’t have to wash on ac- 
count of the fairy gift. 

Then both of the children went into 
the house for dinner, and the candy 
barrel jumped right’ up and hopped 
along beside them. Mother didn’t 
seem to notice the little barrel, but she 
did notice that the children weren't 
eating much dinner. How could they 
eat vegetables and drink milk after 
they had eaten candy all morning 
long? 

“I wonder what the trouble is with 
you children?” mother said. Margaret 
and John made no reply, for they 
didn’t want to tell they had been eat- 
ing candy all morning, and_ they 
thought a grown person wouldn’t un- 
derstand about the fairy gift. After 
dinner, John and Margaret went back 
to the mud pies again, and the won- 
derful barrel of candy. 

While they were playing, Mrs. 
Smith, the minister’s wife, passed by. 
“Why. John,” she said, “what dirty 
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Bagel of candy hopped right along 
with.them. It hopped right up on the 
pillow. Now you know, you never can 
stand the sight of candy after it has 
made you ill. “Oh dear,” wailed Mar- 
garet, “there is that awful barrel. I 
wish the fairy gifts would go away 
and leave us just as we were before.” 
And soon as Margaret spoke the 
barrel vanished right out of sight. 
John leaped from his bed, and ran to 
the bathroom to turn on the faucet. 
Sure enough, the water ran out of it. 
You see, the children had just wished 
two of their wishes before, and the 
fairy had said they might wish three. 
So Margaret said that she wanted the 
fairy gift to go away, why that was 
the third wish. The barrel of candy 
vanished, and John was able to wash 
his hands and face, which he did at 
once, and felt much better. The two 
children decided right then and there 
that if the fairy ever came again and 
said that she would grant them three 
wishes, they wouldn’t wish for such 
foolish’ things——By Dorothy Phillips. 


We have another poster for you to 
color this month, and a dandy booklet, 
“The Healthland Flier,” that even the 
older boys and girls will enjoy. Write 
and ask for it. 


Says Sam: If you’re wrong, you 
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RAISING CHILD CROP 


The nation’s child crop, no less than 
the food crops, comes mainly from 
American farms, says Dr. C. J. Galpin, 
in charge of farm population studies for 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Of the 30,000,000 farm popu- 
lation as compared with the same num- 
ber of urban population, the number of 
children under 10 years of age on farms 
is appr oximately 2,000,000 more than in 
the cities, Dr. Galpin points out. 


MERE MAN HAD NO CHANCE 


Mrs. Ralph Berger is the undisputed 
gum chewing champion of the Bayard 
Grange. She won this honor at the 
meeting January 22, and, strange to say, 
the runner-up was Laurence Walters. 


LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES 


Printed for your personal use. 200 sheets 
of bond paper and 100 envelopes printed 
with your name, address and business if 
you wish. All for $1.00. 
Write Plainly H. R. GOLDBERG 
2314 Valentine Ave., New York City 


Save Calves and Cows 
by Using ASORNO 


” Cuarantesd Remceé ontegicus 
iry the fairy’s gift, cried out hands and face you have.” John felt can’t afford to lose your temper. If deseas falls oasd ty thoanan He raters 
T wish I had a barrel of can- rather unhappy when he heard these you're right, it doesnt pay. toget mad Conse bleed Easily 
was always beside me, and words so he slipped into the house pout it. ree Book. deacr/bing symptoms and effects--with 
never be empty.” At that very and turned the water faucet. _ But the © eee se 
Mad J ; 74 F = © Jett Ss Lancaster, Wi 
ant, a little barrel just full of water wouldn’t run; it wouldn’t run at hal Wore! ie teemicbkt: spre hae ae ncasiar, Wis. 
¢oc lates and gum drops and cara- all, because the fairy had arranged Saad abian “arevert. SSSR 
sigs jumped right out of the ground that John should never wash again. So ‘ 
rgaret’s side. John had to go back without washing, PRL ARI te oro a ave ea ee ‘S 


very kinds we like best,” she 
, and you may be sure the 
wasted no time before sam- 
candy. They ate and they 
hey ate. But no matter how 
oie. the barrel was still full 


mifile ahey. heard mother call- 
\ argaret, John, come in to wash 


‘OV vhiat my wish is,’ said 
s never to wash any more.’ 

~ soon mother called again, 
ne Eas said only “Margaret, 


st on Be: Tear cend, 


- the candy. 


and it seemed as if everyone who went 
by on the street was saying: “Look at 
the dirty hands and face that little 
boy has,’ so that he felt very uncom- 
fortable indeed. 

John hadn’t eaten any candy _ for 
some time now, and neither had Mar- 
garet. Pretty soon Margaret said : 
“I’m feeling awfully sick; I guess it is 
Tm going to lie down on 
the couch on the porch.” John didn’t 
like to say so, but he felt sick too. So 
he went along with his sister and lay 
down in the hammock. And the little 


aa with WD-11 tube, pair 
List price, $65.00, our price 


Wi neat metal dial and are counter balanced. inet ior to heavy 
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falling On Payrotls 


Dollar savings & Trust Go. 


: 
i 
i 
| 
L 
| How many payrolls are you on? 
: 


ae 
Re 
f os “The Store Ahead’ at Sixth, Liberty and ras jaqasenwia hole Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wact: > If you are on only one, that of your employer, 
W Jestinghouse Radiola Sr. a ' 
i) what will you do when sickness, unemploy- 
4 former list price, ment and old age comes? 
— 
$65.00, now 
Why not get on several payrolls? Have 
ae $ 50 money coming to you on interest and dividend 
Bh ten. e 5 
yaa =— days. Get on the payrolls of savings banks 
i) and prosperous corporations. ee 
Kf i oa 
in | 
; : You can do it by saving money. a 
“The Set that popularized » 8 ) ‘ 
radio.’ Regenerative circuit a 
gives great signal strength. € 
Equipment includes Aeriola, | 
y 


Another lot at 
ny low price 


$1.50 


AUSt National Bank 
I Sale of eens Kits—complete with | Brandes Headphones “Su- 


u ictio: » Licensed under Hazeltine patent perior Brand.” Regularly YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO i ee 
$13.95 | £" ©" ¢4.65 | . 
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POINTERS 


—By— 
Marjorie E. Six 


SIX 


HOW many of us are there (I'll ven- 
ture to say there are very few), 
who do not include in our food lists for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas an order 
for a variety of fruits. A dish piled 
high with oranges, apples, white grapes, 
etc., seems by tradition to have won its 
place in the 
center of the 
holiday — table. 
And yet, how 
many of us do 
not consider 
fruit as a lux- 
ury—a thing to 
be used only on 
state. occa- 
sions? 

If you will 
recall, in a pre- 


which I dis- 
cussed the uses 
of foods in the 
body, fruit held a place, and an import- 
ant one, in several groups—as a source 
of sugar, of mineral elements, and of 
‘vitamines. 

First, let us consider fruit as a source 
of sugar. Perhaps no better term could be 
applied to it than “Nature’s Sugar 
Bowl.” Whether we choose apples, 
oranges, peaches or any other fruit, we 


Marjorie E. Six 


are supplying our bodies with naturat 


sugar, much more to be desired to fur- 
nish us warmth and energy than the re- 
fined sugar used in candies, sweet pas- 
tries, etc. Refined sugar when taken 
between meals not only irritates the lin- 
ing of the stomach, but dulls the appe- 
tite and, as a result, keeps both children 
and adults from relishing foods which 
they really need. If taken in more than 
small amounts, “store sugar,’ whether 
taken as such or in candy, etc., is stored 
up in the body as undesirable fat—not 


the firm fat we like to see forming -~ 


cushions over the bones of our children. 
When we have trained our children to 
take a piece of fruit, or a-piece of bread 
and butter, or a glass of milk when they 
are hungry between meals, we will have 
done much toward reducing the high 
percentage of mal-nutrition. 


The minerals in fruits also make them 
valuable in the diets of both children 
and adults. As I have mentiohed be- 
fore, minerals are important. becausé 
they act as regulators of the body, and 
the bulk furnished by the fruit also 
helps to form the habit of visiting the 
toilet regularly, Adults who are troubled 
with constipation will find that taking 
fresh or dried fruit at least once a day 
will help considerably toward relieving 
this difficulty. With digestive disturb- 
ances relieved, such things as roughness 
of the skin, dullness of the eyes, 
chronic headaches, etc., will automatic- 
ally be taken care of. 


In talking of the role that fruits play 


FOR LADIES ONLY 


Someone has suggested that the 
D.C. 'S. Co. should have an aux- 
iliary for the wives and children 
of the members. We think this 
a mighty fine idea and would like 
to have some comment on it from 
some of otir women friends. We 
will either publish or hold from 
publishing your opinions in this 
matter as suits you. 
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in our every day lives, their importance 
as “protective” foods, should not be for- 
gotten. They supply some of the vita- 
mines which are necessary for health 
both in children and adults, and which 
are usually absent from diets lacking in 
fresh fruits and raw vegetables. 

And so, instead of classing fruits as a 
luxury, let us consider them as a neces- 
sity and include them in the diet at least 
once a  day—fresh fruits, such as 
oranges or grapefruit or apples at least 
a couple times a week even in winter, 
and filling in the rest of the week with 
canned fruits and dried fruits which 
are also very valuable. 

Breakfast seems to be the most natur- 
al meal at which to serve fruit, but 
other meals can be varied and made 
more attractive by the addition of fruit 
salads, sauces, jams and _ jellies. 

Let me suggest a couple of breakfast 
menus that would be good for these 
cold winter mornings, both for the men 
who work out of doors and the children 
who are going to school. 

Sliced oranges 
Rolled oats with milk 
Fried ham (for men) Bread and butter 
Cocoa 


Baked Apples (cold or hot) 
Hominy grits and whole milk 
Poached eggs : 
Whole wheat bread or toast and butter 
Cocoa 


Rice cooked with raisins, served with 
whole milk 
Soft boiled eggs 
Whole wheat muffins and butter 
Cocoa 

Would you like some more sugges- 
tions for dinners and suppers, as well 
as breakfasts? Let us send you a set 
of our “Model Menus” cards which give 
you suggestions for simple yet delight- 
ful meals, as well as a sample grocery 
order for a week’s supplies for a fam- 
ily of four. 

Children would do so much better 
with meat only once a day. 


FOLKS NEED CORN 
AS HOGS 


AS MUCH 


WHY give all the 150,000,00 bushels 


of corn Ohio raises to hogs and 
steers? If more of it was converted 
into milk through dairy cattle and if 
folks ate more of it themselves they 
would be healthier, wealthier, and per- 
haps wiser. — 


This, at least, is the idea expressed by 
an experienced food specialist, Dr. 
Henry Sherman of Columbia University. 
He explains it at length in a bulletin 
recently published by the New York 
State College of Agriculture. 


As far as food value is concerned, Dr. 
Sherman says, one cereal is practically 
as good as another. Economic supply 


rather than habit should determine 
their use. 


As a source of energy, cornmeal is 
the cheapest of the cereals. Supple- 
mented by milk, it will have enough 
protein. Although a bit lower in iron 
and lime than wheat flour, it atones for 


this lack with a larger amount of phos- 
phorus. 


“Rural communities with their large 
families are bearing the cost of rear- 
ing and educating children for future 
citizenship in the cities,” asserts Pro- 
fessor C. E. Lively, rural sociologist 
at the Ohio State University, and 
adds, “There are 601 children to every 
1000 persons from 15 to 45 years of 
age on the Ohio countryside, as com- 
pared with 519 children to every 1000 
adults from 15 to 45 in the cities.” 
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FRANCE, CUT TO THE HEART, GAMELY FIGH' 
WAY BACK TO PROSPERITY = 


By Isape, GRIMES : 
THE American Committee for Relie 
in Devastated France was organ- 
ized by a group of American Women 
who had been closely affiliated with the 
war, some of whom had nursed in hos- 
pitals, some who had driven - Ford 
camionetts during the evacuation of vil- 
lages, many who had been near the 
front and realized all too poignantly the 
great need there would be in the re- 
construction period. ; 
These women organized and _ raised 
enough money to establish centers in 
different villages along the Aisne, the 


_largest center at Soissons, others being 


Blerincourt, Anizy le Chatteau, Vic sur 
Aisne, Concy le Chatteau, all in the 
devastated area. Fundamentally they 
were started as nursing centers, but in 
reality they satisfied nearly every com- 
munity need from food to children’s 
health camps. 


& 


MISS ISABEL GRIMES 


American Girls Chauffer 


In each center, wooden barracks are 
built in which from ten to thirty French 
nurses lived. Many of them from the 
Florence Nightingale Nursing School 
at Bordeaux, and not one of them with- 


out some tragic memory of the war.. 


Each of these girls has a district in 
which she cares for the families, ad- 
vising the mothers, directing the chil- 
dren-and advancing health ideas as much 
as she can. Owing to the fact that the 
distances are so far apart and no other 
means of moving to and from her vil- 
lages, each nurse was supplied with a 
car, usually an old war camionette with 
an American or English girl driver. 
These girls drive all day, help at the 
baby clinics, change clincher tires in the 
mud, clean a carburetor if necessary 
and are on call during the night for 
ambulance work. : 

During the five or six years since the 
war the work these women have done 
has been miraculous—the lives of babies 
they have saved have been numberless, 
and the energy and patient service they 
have rendered is one of the great un- 
advertised heroisms of the war. ‘The 
French cannot show their appreciation 
in enough ways. Miss Anne Morgan, 
vice president of the committee, carries 
the Legion of Honor. Mrs. Dyke, the 
president, and Miss Evelyn T. Walker, 
the head of the nursing center, have also 
been decorated many times. 
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There is a terrible need — 
America cannot realize. T 
soldiers who fought in th 
who talk so little, because 1 
part of it, but we, comfortab 
well heated, tidy, progressive f 
houses, cannot realize wh 
mean to have the norther: 
our country stripped bare 
trees, cattle, familiar land mark 
can be no exaggeration o 
breath that war has left on 
tiful farming country, from 


undernourished, rickety, tuberct 


lack of milk; many obviously 
ed, German, American and | 
rentage, living with their m 


caves on the sides of hills, 


Farm With O 


Reconstruction work is go 
slowly because there is m 
money to carry it on with 
The government is doing 
thru Swiss loans, and the 
Italians and Polonaise labo 
day after day, often o 
the present time only nine 
the devastated regions < 
after the war. The wo 
ried on by oxen, and pert 
sorted team like a cow < 
hitched to a hand plow g 
down a long field of beets 
hauling the beet root into 
the sugar factories. ae 


» There are very few 


ously few. During six m 
perhaps 15 at different tim 

over most of the Aisne. “ 
general Holsteins and thin 
for. The French are fear: 


and therefore, impossible 
present. ‘There is a great | 
however, for the children a 
ers and that is one of th 


Farmers Not. 

But the people go 
ally, bravely doing thei: 
-without whining, without 
ting the apparent imposs 


of their tasks. Each m 
bit of land in a person 
were part of him. The 
thru untold hardships 
of ground, perhaps t 
with shell holes or enmesh 
wire, but there they stay a 
ing it over, no matter h 
take or how hard it 
is their own, living i 
tos, starving, often — 
sickness and unspeaka 
yet they are reconst 
When people talk 
of the French, of the m 
tics that make none of u 
around at your own com: 
at the sturdiness of Ameri 
at the herds of cattle in 
equipped barns, at th 
side you—telephones, 1 
mobiles, water supply in 
warmth, and rememb 
Aisne, or ask a “S 
miles of the Chemin des 
thru rain and slush, stri 
every living tree or blade 
a pile of gray stones | 
been a cathedral. 
Ask him how it feel 
day and all night with 
Tutte 
remember the sea of 1 
we left in Belleau woo 
and we were allies, an 
point of view for 
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1 Damask Table Cloth | 
16 Napkins and 2 Doilies #3 


With this 


| High GradellO PIECES —— 


Dinner Set 
Own Initial on 


| Your 


| Every Piece 
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No picture can do justice to this beautiful dinner set. I want you to see it on 
your own table. I want you to know the Attractiveness of its Aristocratic 
Colonial Shape, the Beauty of its refined Gold Border and Orange band. I want 
you to see how the big, wide, brilliant gold handles enrich and beautify the 
set. Then I want-you to know the pride of possessing a high-class dinner set 
that has your initial on every piece. I willsend you the entire set, on 30 Days’ 

Free Trial. The picture shows, in reduced size, the attractive initial design. 

This design is in 7 harmoniously blended colors ‘and gold. SUPREME QUAL- 
ITY. Everything that high class materials, manufacturing skill, art and de- 
sign can.do, has been done to make this beautiful Dinnerware a Remarkable 
Bargain. All the decorations; the initial, the wreath, the scroll of roses in 
natural colors, the gold edge, and the inner line of orange, are absolutely put 
on to stay. We guarantee against breakage in shipment, Each piece wrapped 
separately in tissue paper. 


Former Price $44.75 


Special Sale Price *29-° 


30 Days’ Free Trial—Easy Monthly Payments 


This dinner set formerly sold for $44.75 and without 
the Free Table Cloth, Napkins and Doilies. You 
would have been satisfied to pay this price for the 
High Quality and Exquisite Design of this set Alone. 
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~ ne Washington Initial Dinner Set 


I want tosend you the 110 pieces on 30 Days’ Free 
Trial to use as your own. If your satisfaction is not 
complete, return the set. I will refund your first pay- 
ment and all freight charges. The trial will not cost 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Initial on Every Piece 


FRE Table Cloth, Napkins 
and Doilies tf you will 


send your order 
QUICKLY, I will send you Absolutely Free a Table Cloth, 6 
Napkins, 2 Doilies, all nicely scalloped. These articles are made 
of High Class Full Bleached Satin Finish Cotton Damask. The 
design is attractive; the wearing quality thoroughly Satisfactory. 
The table cloth is round, beautifully scalloped, and finished with 
a mercerized corded edge of dainty beauty; it is bigger, and of 
a better quality than is usually found in similar sets; it measures 
56 inches in diameter — a very practical size. The napkins are 
scalloped and corded to match the table cloth and are also larger 
than usual; they measure 1714 x 1714 inches. The 2 round doilies 
match the table cloth and napkins and are 13 inches in diameter, 


Before You Buy Anything Any- & 
where Get My Big Free Book (x 


I have Thousandsof Bargains, that Chal- 
lengeall Competition My Big Free Cata- 
log pictures and d€scribes this array of 
Honest Furniture. I give THE LONG- 
EST TIME TO PAY, WITH THE 
EASIEST MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
Whatever you buy must be itsown 
salesman—my goods must prove their 
worthon 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIALIN 
YOUROWN HOME.A pleasant hour 
with my Free Book will prove that the 
Spear Way is the Fairest. the Squar- 
est. Remember I sell Everything 
for the Home, Furniture, Carpets, 
Rugs, Stoves—everything. Send for 
my Catalog today. 


BREE SEE REGS Site" 
SPEAR & CO.,Dept. D-201 Pittsburgh, Pa- 


110 Pieces 


12 9-in. Dinner Plates 

12 7%-in. Pie or Lunch 
Plates 

12 6%-in. Bread and 
Butter Plates 

12 7%-in. Soup Plates 

12 Cups 12 Saucers 

12 5%-in. Dessert 

ishes 

12 6-in. Oatmeal Dishes 

110%-in. Meat Platter 

113%-in. Meat Platter 

1 Sauce Boat 

1 Sauce Boat Stand 

1 Gravy Bowl 

x Cream Pitcher 

1 6-in. Pickle Dish 

1 7-in. Butter Dish 

1 Covered Sugar Bow] 
(2 Pieces) 

1 Covered Vegetable 
Dish (2 Pieces) 

1 8-in. Open Vegetable 
Dish 

I os ae Round Salad 


if your shipping point is different from your post office fillin line below 


To these points of excellence I have added these additional | you apenny. Be careful to or se sy | Pable Cloth G Nephi med Bote oeiand Ares 
fe 4 initial on eve desire. Order No. RA2Z9 be ce " _ first payment. Itis understood that if at the end oe Print plainiy in 
atures: The exclusiveness of your own initial o: ry Terms: $1.00 with order; balance $2.50 oa the 30. days’ trial I am satisfied, I willsend you $2.5 Ris by dtl 
Piece; the lavish beauty of seven colors and Goldin the | py onthly. Monthly: Order No. Baz 20. Brice $29.95. “ferme: box tke initial 
decorations; the distinctively handsome big, wide, bright, ME with you until paid in full. "Sond me youcBig hte, You desire 
old handles. I have also added a daintily colored floral Catalog also. Please print or write name and address plainly. 
g 2 y 
spray which is opposite the initial design on every piece. President ¢ a Names es ccscccceees RaPaces Ve weov oles Occupstion..... oe eeccceceore 
DEPT. D-201 | R. F. D., Box No. or Street and No.......+s+e-eeeesvere eovevecesene 
& i FAR CO. re PE siast Offices0o rhage sy ae eee be Slate oie neta ee eee 
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Home Furnishers for the People of America 


. See ; toe may 


Send! Sageihe 3 to 
if you want the Free © stalog Only, Se ndNo Money, put an X here 
and write your name and address plainly on the above lines 
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Moldy Straw Kills Poultry 


Serious loss of poultry is often due 
to the use of moldy straw for scratch- 


ing litter. In such cases, according to 
D, C. Kennard, specialist in poultry at 
the Ohio Experiment Station, the birds 
affected breathe with difficulty and 
often wheeze or gasp for air. The 
symptoms are similar to a cold in the 
winpipe or bronchitis. The respira- 
tory system of a chicken is so compli- 
cated that an excessive amount of dust 
of any kind is injurious, and especially 
is this true of the dust from moldy 
straw. 

Recent reports of heavy losses of 
pullets from this cause have come to 
the Station. A heavy loss of birds 
may result in’ a few hours, it seems, 
and one bale of moldy or musty straw 
used for scratching litter may cause a 
serious loss of birds. 


Wintering Layers 

With the coming of cold weather 
and the necessity of getting the pul- 
lets into winter quarters, poultry 
flock owners are again confronted with 
the matter of which ones to keep. 
Pullets should be well grown and 
healthy. Pullets that are undersized 
or stunted are seldom, if ‘ever, worthy 
of their feed. The balance of the 


‘flock between hens and pullets will be 


determined by conditions such as the 
number of pullets available: The aver- 
age is about two-thirds pullets and 
one-third old hens, the pullets being 
kept for winter egg production and 
the hens for breeding stock. 

As insurance against an outbreak of 
colds and disease in the poultry flock, 
good housing and proper management 
of the flock is better and more relia- 
ble than vaccination or any other med- 
ical treatment. Providing plenty of 


room in the poultry house is necessary 
to the health and productivity of the 
flock. Three to four square feet is the 
proper amount of floor space per bird. 


Get Ready Now 


February days, no matter how cold, 
suggests to experienced poultrymen 
the time and opportunity to prepare 
for spring. A list of preparations us- 
ually includes: 
~Getting out the incubator, cleaning 
it well and disinfecting it thoroughly 
with a coal tar spray; cleaning and 
disinfecting the egg trays; putting 
new cloths on the diaphrams; testing 
the thermometer and thermostat; 
placing the machine and leveling it‘in 
some spot where the temperature does 
not vary too much. 

As to brooder stoves, the poultry 
extension specialists at the Ohio State 
University say, it’s a good plan to get 
them out of hiding now, look over the 
pipes for bad joints, remove all bird 
nests and clean the whole ‘apparatus, 
test the regulating device and the 
thermostat, and disinfect it with a 
good spray: i th 

One way for a poultryman to lose all 
his religion, the specialists aver, is for 
him to burn soft coal in his hard coal 
brooder stove. Soft coal brings worry 
and Joss of many chicks. Hard coal, 
chestnut size, is the best. Usually it 
is necessary to order well in advance. 

A clean brooder house belongs with 
the clean brooder stove and incubator. 
A spray made of whitewash with 5 
per cent disinfectant and a little kero- 
sene or coal oil added will clean the 
house and kill all germs, lice, and 
mites. 


THE FARMER’S FRIEND 


“The Salt That Don’t Get Hard” 


CHIPPEWA SALT 


STERLING ROCK SALT 


---and---— 


COLUMBIA BRAND 


CAUSTIC SODA 
SODA ASH 


~* 


Our Products and Service Warrant Lifetime 


Friendship 


E. J. FEDIGAN, Inc. 


Formerly 


A. G. SNYDER’S SONS COMPANY, Inc. 


i 
} 
t 
P. O. Box 113 
N. S., PITTSBURGH, PA. dass | 
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A Good Green Feed is 
_ Sprouted oats make very good green _ 
feed for poultry during winter period © 
but are much more expensive than © 
cabbage, mangels or sugar beets. They 
are extremely palatable and_ relished 
by the birds and to stimulate produc- 
tion are often used in conjunction 
with the other green feeds. ‘The oats 
should be fed when the sprout is about 
one and one-half inches long. 


1 White Leghorns and_ 
Leghorns, Cocks and Cock 
_ Bred for years for heavy eg 
- These are not culls, but birds of qi 
they last $3.00 a piece. : 
SHONK BROTHERS | 


_Lanca 


LANCASTER CHICKS BRING 
MONEY—Write for illustrated cat 
, — from this a 
Buff, S. and 
Leghorns, $1 
5) White Rocks, 
Barred Rock 
‘ S.-and] Rs Cam 
$15 per 100; 

Silver Laced Wyandottes, $17. B 
tons, Light Brahmas, $18, delivered. 
Ref.: Hocking Valley Nationa] Ban Kk 
LANCASTER FARMS HAT 
Box J—Lancaster,. Ob 
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Members of the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia Milk Producers’ ~ Association 
have just gone through a terrific bat- 
tle with the distributors in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The settlement of griev- 
ances between these two ended in a 
victory for the producers, due to the 
fact that the members stood by their 
organization. 


Helping others is always 
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Who says that advertising doesn’t pay, thinks he is dead 
right—and he is DEAD right. ae 


The Buckeye Savings & Loan Company, of Bellaire, | 
Ohio, believes in advertising for they have something to tel 
the people which is to their advantage to know. aoe es 


All our loans are made on selected improved real estate, 
the best security known. ; 


We have a capital and surplus of over one milli 
dollars to protect our depositors. : 


We pay a good rate of interest—5 per cent—compound- 
ed semi-annually. 


j Deposit with us where your funds are safe. — 


RESOURCES OVER | 
$7,000,000.00 
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Prescription 
that SAVED 
the $50,000 Bull 
-Laxotonic oaagstittte 


“R. 2, Waupaca, Wis., April 16, 1917, 
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always treat stop 
for as you say the trea 


of Laxotonic saving this $50,000 bull I ca 
att and breeders d 4 ee 
well as your wonderful skill in the treatment of cattle TEI ee sae ee t 


i I want you to know that I appreciate the prompt attention that g 
Sies ir ‘0. ou gave 
from Jou. "Xu wil pass find encloed ny check Seer gous cesviogy nd 9 Pm 
Yours very truly, (Signed) John Erickson.” ; 
ROIS De spi SALE BY DEALERS OR POSTPAID 50 C 
py of The Cattle Specialist and how to get The Practical Ho 
without cost. Veterinary advice FREH, eo 


Q DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO., INC., 153 Gr 
=. oe es fers 


‘Ashtabula county, was’ de- 
umpion in Calf Club Work 
or 1923. e was given his 
1e annual Club Week cele- 
hio State University held 


g these champions the fol- 
ticulars are taken into con- 
The grades on exhibit and 
oks, the interest which is 
club and other community ac- 
s home community, the 
of the club member and 
Br in which he carries on his 


- proud of Harold,” ex- 
H. Claypoole, county club 
is is his first year in calf 
and this makes his accom- 
outstanding. 
rf, a stranger to club 
she has done very creditable 
g clubs for the past two 


is making a fine record as 
nt and leader. The enthu- 
ch is exhibted by the young- 
htabula county in club work 
tounding. 


oys and girls, representing 
inners in the six different kinds 
s in Ashtabula county, attended 
al Club Week at Ohio State 
y. Those who won the trip 
shtabula county are Lillian Al- 
sthy South and Margaret 
the Food Clubs; Wallace 
Hiram Williams and Harold 
‘the Calf Clubs; Richard Kel- 
lenry Edwards from the Pig 
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GOOD PLACE TO STOP” 


Riverview 


PROPRIETOR 
GREENVILLE, PA. 
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Ss Hair on Your Head 


_ DISTRIBUTOR 
VILLE, PA. 

a Banker Milk 
a Cow? 
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{ORNE, Cash. 


> s DAIRYMEN’S PRIC 


Clubs; Raymond Westcott of the 

Poultry Club; Richard Strassen of the 

ae and Donald Burns of the Corn 
ub. 


fhe th: 


E REPORTER 
cows all by himself twice a day. I am 
going to learn to milk this summer. 
Thanking you for the game, I re- 
main 
Your little friend, 


Eleven 


club week activities at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, this week. 

Margaret also received first in the 
special series of: prizes offered by the 
Duroc Breeders’ association to the 


A GOOD LETTER 


The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Sirs: 

I am a reader of the Junior Depart- 
ment of your paper and would like to 
have the game mentioned with the 
poster to color. i 
and in the third grade at school. } 

We use lots of milk to drink and 97.5. 
I have two brothers, one 
four and one two years old and a sis- 
ter six years old. 

My papa reads your paper from the 
first page to the last. 


cook with. 


Carroll 


Tam nine yeats old fyb, 


2.1 pounds. 
He milks eleven 


Margaret’s grade in the contest was 
Pig grown and exhibited by her 
was a Duroc, seven months old and 
tipped the scale at 352 pounds. ‘The 
average daily growth of the pig was 
As the winner in the con- 
test she receives a free trip to the 


Howard Blosser, boy or girl growing the best Duroc, 


R. F. D. 3, Columbiana, Ohio. this $4 
Carroll’s Champion Pig Grower 
county’s 
grower for this year is a girl, Miss 
Margaret Gamble, age 12, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. David Gamble, Sher- 
odsville, R. D. Margaret is a member 
of the Atwood Boys and Girls Pig 


She also won a subscription prize of- 
fered by the National Stockman and 
Farmer, Pittsburgh, a year’s subscrip- 
tion to that paper. : 

She, also received a premium award 
in the open class on junior champion 
sow, th.is 

And this is not all. She is a mem- 
ber of one of the food clubs of the 
county also, and at the fair won third 
prize of $7 for canned fruits. 

Margaret is an intelligent and ami- 
able girl, of quiet and modest bearing, 
saying but little, yet a tireless little 
worker as her achievements prove. 


champion pig 


¥ 
st 
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Electricit y 
and the 
Modern Dairy 


The dairy man of today 
milks his cows, lights his 
stables, keeps them clean, 
separates the cream and 
does the churning with the 
aid of electricity. 


Electric milking ma- 
chines; electric lights; elec- 
tric power to supply the 
force for running water; 
electric power to operate 
the cream separators and 
the churns—these are a few 
of the advantages of elec- 
tricity that a Westinghouse 
Light & Power Plant and 
makes possible in the mod- 
ern dairy.. 


A plant so compact and 
simple in design that the 


man who operates it necel- 


not have any electrical or 
mechanical knowledge, the 
Westinghouse Light and 


Write for Booklet 4800 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 


1703 Union Bank Bldg. 


‘Light and Power Plant 
~ Easy to Operate 


Power Plant can be operated at 
a very low cost—so low that it 
pays for itself faster than you pay 
for it. 

We would like to tell you how 
it will work for you in your dairy 
while you are paying for it. Just 
ask us and we will. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Ohio Danian Solved Win- 
ter Feed Problem ‘ 


A good working cow needs a good 
concentrated feed ration during the 
winter months in order to keep her 
production up to capacity—but excess 
feeding is just as bad as inadequate 
feeding. 

The above is the logic of J. W. 
Witherstine, a Jersey breeder in Ma- 
honing county, Ohio, Jackson town- 
ship. 

“T have worked up a balanced ra- 
tion for my herd and feed them at the 
rate of one pound feed to three and 
3 one half pounds milk,” explained Mr. 
2 Witherstine. 

“In my ration are 100 
a corn, 100 pounds oats, 
bran, 100 pounds oil 
pounds gluten meal. 
and thrive on it. 
“lve had a little tough luck with my 
: herd this winter, for despite the rather 
favorable conditions the \ production 
has not been holding up any too well. 
Abortion set in my herd and has just 
about run its course. 

“T *have no faith in abortion reme- 
dies, A cow that aborts will naturally 
immunize herself and you don’t need 
any patent remedies. Mine have all 
come out of it in good shape.” 

Mr. Witherstine is a loyal member 
of the North Jackson Local and was 
one of the crowd of 500 that attended 
their big annual pow wow at Jackson 
Center the other night. * 


pounds of 
100 pounds 
meal and 50 
The cows like 


Thirty Years a Dairyman, 
Always a Profit 


| HAVE been in’the dairy business for 
_ 30 years and cannot remember the 
time when my cows didn’t show me at 
least a little profit”—in this manner did 
9. H. Waters of Oakdale, Pa., express 
himself as to the status of the dairy 
industry. 

“My son runs the farm now and I 
spend my time travelling around mostly, 
just taking things easy. I can remem- 
ber when I sold milk for six cents a 
gallon, too. : 

“T presume there always will be some 
_-knockers in the field. who like to take a 


rap at the organization that has really 
been responsible for the profit in the 
dairy business in this section. As far 
as we are concerned, the D. C. 8S. Co., 
is the best thing that ever happened.” 
Mr. Waters came into the office in- 
quiring about certain matters when he 
made the above statements. It is re- 
freshing to talk with a man who rec- 
ognizes facts as Mr. Waters, and makes 
no hesitation about expressing himself. 


Save That Nitrogen In 
Manures  — 


By A. B. Carson- 

THE most valuable and expensive of 

all fertilizing elements is nitrogen. 
That’s what makes manure such a good 
fertilizer. It contains a large amount 
of’ nitrogen, but this frequently escapes 
in-large quantities. It can be easily pre- 
served by the use of agricultural gyp- 
sum. The gypsum transforms the yola- 
tile ammonia~to non-volatile ammonium 
sulphate. Gypsum sHould be so applied 
that it will be intimately mixed with the 
manure, especially the urine. It is cus- 
tomary to apply the gypsum two or 
three times a day at the rate of three to 
five pounds per animal. 


Pennsylvania’s County 
Agent Conference 


THE annual conference of Pennsyl- 

vania county agents and extension 
workers was held at State College dur- 
ing January, with huge success. 

Dairying and dairy marketing prob- 
lems came in for their share of consid- 
eration and the county agents were in- 
structed so as they can be of greater 
assistance in helping forward the dairy 
cooperative movement. Prof. ‘Theo. 
Macklin, head of the department of 
agricultural marketing, University of 
Wisconsin, had a leading position on 
the program in speaking on “The Mar- 
keting of Farm Products.” 

Dr. Thomas, president of -Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Dean R. L. Watts, 
head of the agricultural school, and M. 
H. McDowell, in charge of extension 
service, were active in the program as 
well as a number of specialists and 
workers in the extension service. 

Robt. Brinton, treasurer of the Phi'a- 


Get Your Radio Sets Tuned [n---Pres. 


Brenneman 


Will Speak 


RADIO fans—get your headsets 

*. ready and tune in on KDKA, 
Pittsburgh, on the night of Feb. 
21, and listen to “Daddy” Bren- 
neman. 


President Brenneman has been 
procured by the National Stock- 
man and Farmer to deliver the - 
weekly farmers’ chat Thursday 
evening. We can regard this as 
quite a feather in our hat, for the 
the president of the D. C. S. Co. 
to be asked to take part in a na- 
tional farmers’ program, via radio, 


Below we are printing a pic- 
ture of the new _ broadcasting 
studio just recently installed and 
dedicated by the National Stock- 
man and Farmer at the Pitts- 
burgh offices. It will be from. 
here that Mr. Brenneman will 


talk to’ the “boys back home.” 

So remember, Thursday night, 
February 21, at 7:30, stand too 
and listen in on KDKA. Then 
write in and tell us what you 
thought of it. 


4 : “The National Stockman and Farmer Broadcasting Studio. 
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‘DAIRYMEN’S PRICE R 
delphia Inter-State Milk Producers’ A 
‘organization, and Harry I. Berlovich, 


‘er, spoke in behalf of the D. 2:8. 5Go. 


_ DISC CONTROLLING 
‘SUPPLY 


sociation, spoke in the interests of hi 


estimated, at least, when he 
the scrub’s services with t 


editor of the Dairymen’s Price ‘Report- i t 
purebred for 24 litters of pigs 


LADD ACORN DRINKING BOWL | 

FOR ALL LIVE STOCK aes 
INCREASE YOUR MILK FLOW — 

Like a Sanitary Drinking Fountain 


WOOD OR STEEL STALLS ; 
Order Direct or From Your Local Dealer ~ 


- JOHN W. LADD CO. 


2016 Lafayette Blvd. W. _ DETROIT, MICH. _ 


WATER 


These two feeds represent true economy 
in feeding dairy cattle because they are 
so adaptable to various kinds of home- 
grown roughage. ee 


_ ‘ SUGARED_—- 
Schumacher Feed 
Boss Dairy Ration 


with your home-grown roughage give you 
maximum milk yields at minimum feed cost 


For forty years Sugared Schumacher, the “Old 
Reliable” Carbohydrate Feed has been held i1 
high favor with dairymen because its varie 
of body building carbohydrates keep cows. 
condition for “long time” milk production. 


Boss Dairy Ration (24% Protein) contains 
choicest protein concentrates that make fo. 
_ greater milk yields. eae x 


~ Scientific experiments have shown that mi 
al matter is necessary, but usually lacking 1 
dairy rations. We have followed the recom 
mendation of Experiment Stations and added 
Calcium Carbonate to both of these feeds. 


If your hay is 4 clover, alfalfa, cowpea or soy beans, fee 


200 pounds Boss Dairy Ration’ a me 
100 pounds Sugared Schumacher Feed 


If your hay is ¥% clover, alfalfa or other legume, f ed 
100 pounds Boss Dairy Ration — ears 
100 pounds Sugared Schumacher Feed _ 

If your hay is straight clover or alfalfa, feed . 


100 pounds Boss Dairy Ration ee 
_ 300 pounds Sugared Schumacher Feed 


a 


Your dealer can supply you 
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.ding means more dollars 
yocket! One of the chief 
aprofitable dairying is im- 

ding of dairy cattle. This 

nphatically backed up and 
to be true by the leading 
xf this country. George 

é Strayer of Bell 

Valley, Pa., says, 

“Farmers who 

use slip-shod 

methods in feed- 
ing are unfair to 
their cows and. 
make it possible 
for more red ink 
on the loss side 
of the ledger.” 
At several In- 

diana farms, a 
number of cows 
were selected and 
records were 
IN T WOLF kept of these 
for one year making no attempt to 
farmers to feed better or to 
r cows better care. At the end — 
ar, five of these cows were 
d and brought to the Indiana 
ent Station. These cows were 
nature, they had good average dairy 
mation, they had low producton: 
ing the previous year and were se- 
ed from herds where good methods 
ding had not been followed. After 
ar of proper feeding and good 
was shown that the five cows 
ly fed were equal to eight and 
cows poorly feed. 


iy 


ep fewer cows and feed them prop- 
ae enema milk production. 
1 don’t need the exercise in milking 
re cows. Dispose of your poorer 
7s and feed and milk only your best 


18 


Yne farmer in particular that T tested 
“in Erie County had 22 cows. His 
n was full. He was short of hay, 
te cut timothy at that) short of 
ze, had plenty of corn and oats on 
id and not enough money to buy 
er grains for all his cows. This 
mer was only getting as much milk 
m 22 cows as his neighbor was get- 
zg from only six cows. Just think of 
extra hard labor and expense this 
n had with his 22 cows for only the 
ne sized milk check. Yet this 22-cow 
‘mer insisted that he wanted to have 
barn full of cows. 

After comparing labor records and 
Ik checks this 22-cow farmer sent his 
orest cows to the butcher, making it 
ssible to feed proper amounts of 
aghage and a balanced ration. He 
o had more time to care for his. 
ws and it was surprising to note a 
per cent increase in milk flow from 
yst_of his cows and almost 100 per 
at from two of them. _ - 
The results below obtained from the 
e cows at the Indiana Experiment 
ation also shows a large increase in 
fos alone money returns made pos- 
— methods of feeding and 
+ Te 
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‘In feeding cows for milk production, 
is necessary that we feed with regard 
the future deyelopment of the cow 
well as to her immediate needs, for a 
;w may use feed for growth, mainten- 
ace, growth of fetus, production of 
iikeana d increase of weight which 
ormally comes during the latter part of 
ie lactation period. — : 
The substances found in feeds are 
, carbohydrates, fats, mineral 
tter, vitamines and water. Without 
-otein, growth would be impossible. All 
f these substances are important for 
e health and efficiency of the cow. It 
for this reason that so much stress is 
at on a balanced and a well varied diet. 
eds are roughly divided into 


sses_ namely, concentrates, such | 


; products, and. rough- 


- petite. 


ages, such as hay, straw, silage, grass 
and roots. Roughages should be fed in 
very liberal quantities to our cows. She 
should get as much as she will eat up 
clean, because they are our cheapest 
feeds, as a rule, from the economical 
and health standpoint. Roughages sup- 
ply protein, energy and mineral matter 
to the ration. 

In selecting roughage, legumes are 
best, because legume hays are palatable, 
laxative and are high in protein, while 
timothy hay is constipating and low in 
protein. Late cut timothy hay is not 
desirable at all for milk production. 
Save it for the race horses. 

Feed costs should be cut materially if 
the legumes were raised on the farm 


* and especially if the land was brought 
up to raise alfalfa. 


This would make 
it necessary to buy so much high pro- 
tein concentrates. : 

In feeding for economical production, 
one of the main factors is to get the 
cow to consume large quantities of gooc 
hay and god silage. Prof. Salsbury of 
Ohio State University says that milk 
can be produced cheaper if the cow is 
fed four pounds of silage to 100 pounds 
of live weight and one and one half 
pounds of hay to 100 pounds of live 
weight. 

Silage is a very important part of the 
winter ration because of its succulence. 
It induces a very excellent physical con- 
dition in cows and it stimulates the ap- 
It fulfills many of the same 
functions in winter rations that fresh 
grass does in summer. It 1s a. very 
necessary dairy roughage and many 
dairymen find it very. profitable to have 
a silo for summer feeding as well as 
for winter feeding. 

In the next article I will take up the 
feeding of concentrates and methods of 
selecting concentrates for roughages 
available, to make a complete balanced 


ration. 


Radio Market Report 
Schedule 


FOR the benefit of the thousands of 

radio fans, members of the D. , 
S. Co. we are printing herewith the 
regular market broadcasting schedule of 
KDKA, National Stockman and Farm- 
er, Pittsburgh. 

These reports are broadcasted daily 
from the Stockman studio of Westing- 
house station KDKA. ‘Transmission is 
on eastern standard time, using 326- 


meter wave length. 

9:45 a. m.—Pittsburgh Livestock Market. 
Miscellaneous reports. 

12:00 m.—United States Weather Bureau 
forecast’. and Pittsburgh wholesale produce, 
market. Boston wool market Saturdays only. 

$:00 p. m.—Complete market_report of Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Baltimore and Kansas City livestock 
markets; Chicago cash and future grain mar- 
ket, Baltimore cash grain, New York Cotton 
market and Pittsburgh wholesale produce mar- 
ket. Feed market report Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday. Pittsburgh Hay and Grain, Mon- 
day only.- No report Saturday night. 

_ 955 p, m,—Arlington time signals followed 
at 10 o’clock with weather forecast telegraphed 
from Washington D. C. Report covers west- 
ern Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia, 

“ Every Thursday evening starting at 7:30 
o'clock, The Stockman conducts a special pro- 
gram for farm listeners. : 

KDKA’s evening musical program 
Starts at 8:30 o’clock. Special church and 
musical programs are broadcast every Sunday 
at 11:00, 2:30, 4:45, 6:30, and 8:00 o’clock. 
Copies of this schedule may ‘be obtained by 
writing the radio editor of The Dairymen’s 
Price Reporter. Sample blanks for copying 
the market reports free on request. 


City Life is Not Any Bed 


of Roses 


PRED W. LEU, a Toledo newspaper 

man, sent out by his paper, The 
News-Bee, to get the facts on the 
rural situation writes, midway in #a 
thousand mile swing about the. state, 
to the Agricultural Extension Service 
of the Ohio State University: 

“[T ‘understand your Service has 
means of getting word to a great many 
country people in Ohio who are not 
reached by city papers. I think some 
one ought to get them word to this 
effect: That they underestimate their 
own well-being by comparing their 
condition to an overdrawn and unjusti- 
fied. picture of average city life. 

“T gather that nearly all Ohio coun- 
try people assume they would be far 
better off in town than actually they 
would be if they went there and got 
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along, as is not’ certain, even as well as 
the average. 

“They picture as the average some- 
thing like this: A little six-room flat, 
no furnace to fire, eight hours’ work, 
eight hours’ play, eight hours’ sleep, 
and plenty money for shows. 

“J think there is as much need of 
telling farmers the actual average con- 
dition to be found in town as there is 
need to tell them of the possibilities of 
country life. 


Mesopotamia Institute At- 


tracts Crowds 
THE five sessions of the Farmers’ In- 
stitute at Mesopotamia, O., attracted 
900 people. ‘The institutes were held 
January 11 and 12. 

D. D. Reynolds presided over the in- 
stitute in the absence of J. C. Johnston, 
who was called away to visit a sick rela- 
tive in Michigan. Features of the insti- 
tute were the Poster Contest for the 
grade children and the exhibits of corn 
and potatoes brought in by the people 
of the community. The old officers were 
re-elected with instructions to make ap- 
plication for a state aid institute next 
year, or to arrange for an independent 
institute. The winners in the Poster 
Contest and exhibits were: 

POSTER CONTEST 
ist Prize—Dorothy Woodford. 
2nd Prize—Dorothy Clarke. 


3rd Prize—Doris Wildman. 
Next Two—llda Wildman and 


Woodruff. 
POTATO CONTEST 
Ist Prize—Walter Webb. 
2nd Prize—W. T. Hill. 
3rd Prize—D. D. Reynolds. 
YELLOW CORN 
lst Prize—W. B. Briney. 
2nd Prize—Walter Webb. 
3rd Prize—Gilbert Gates. 
WHITE CORN 
lst Prize—Gilbert Gates, 
2nd Prize—l. E. Bates: 


Margaret 


The Wisconsin Department of Agri- 
_culture Bulletin No. 60. isued Novem- 
“ber, 1923, makes reference to the mutch 

discussed question of the “Open 
Formula.” 

Their statement is specific. “The Wis- 
consin Department of Agriculture is op- 
posed to the ‘Open Formula.’ is 

They give as one of the most import- 
ant reasons: “There are no methods of 
chemical analyses which will check 
manufacturers’ statements. Therefore. 
if the open formula is to be the standard 
upon which feed (mixed dairy rations ) 
is to be bought, the dishonest manufac- 
turer will get the business and the hon- 
est manufacturer will be driven out. 

“Tt opens the way for fraud and mis- 
representation to the consumer, and dis- 
honest competition for the honest manu- 
facturer—the very thing which feed 
laws aim to prevent. We are opposed 
to any practice which puts a premium on 
dishonesty.” 

This carefully considered statement is 
similar to the conclusions~drawn by 
the Federal Trade Commission in their 
extensive report on the Mixed Feed In- 
dustry. 


Bristol Township Officers 
Elected 


W. S. Munson, president; John 
Hyde, vice president; Carl Ulrich, sec- 
treas., are the Farm Bureau officers 
elected by Bristol township, Trumbull 
county, O., for 1924. Forty-five people, 
“men, women and children, attended the 
meeting. J. H. Andrew, from the 
Dairy Marketing Dept. of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation, explained 
the Dairy Marketing work and how it 
had effected the dairymen in this sec- 
tion. The members present voted $10 
for the Essay Contest in Bristol town- 
ship on “Why Dad Should Belong to 
the Farm Bureau.” Refreshments were 
served after the meeting. 


Thirteen 


Saved $21 ordering direct from 
— factory says W. Price, Ind. 
‘ou will are a Sep ee engines. 


S Fe ENGINES 


, Easy Terms; 10-Year Guarantee. 
ree Book--**How to Know Better E . Ve 
7 THE OTTAWA ‘0. 
OTTAWA, KANSAS . 
PITTSBURGH. PAs | 


‘ King Street, 
giDesr 33417 Vasece Bldg-- 


Dehorned cattle also 
are safer and easier & 
to handle. 


Leavitt 


Dehorner 


with ‘““V” blades driven by heavy 
cogged handles, snips them off quick- 
ly, surely, safely. Cuts, never crushes. 
Over 85,000 in use. Guaranted. Buy 
from your dealer. Circular free. 


LEAVITT MFG. CO., Mfrs. 
348 Griggs Street Urbana, Til. 
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Milker 


— 


= S 


Complete 


hh 2 & 
Nets 


= é No Expense 
Besgy fe §nstail Rae 
— { {i Comes complete and 
i. _i==— ready to use; no in- 
Sa = stallation, Simple, 
A easy to clean, Costs 
and works better 
because it is 60 
simple, Tremen~- 
dous improvement in 
machine milking. 
Only $123—think of iv, 
Special Offer — rock- 
oe ig sires: 
a eee 3 ays Free Trial. 
BSR eee = No C. 0. D.—no de- 
posit Easy Monthly Payments. We'll make that 
milker pay for itself every day as it goes along. 


sa> REE Book 


Send for our free book on milking. An educetion In 
milking machines. Write, while special offer lasts. 


Barton Page Ceo.,661 W. LakeSt., Dept. 4722 Chicago, ll 


IND out —from farmers 
S ~ near you— what they think 
a of the Ross ““In-de-str-uct-O” 
» Galvanized Metal Silo. Let 
@ them tell you what their 
Eis experience has been with this 
acid- proof, fire-proof 
and PERMANENT Silo 
backed by years of better Silo- 
building. 


SSS 


M Write us—we will send you 

letters from Ross users in your ! 
~ gels Seah: proot W iit 
m of the superior service you ye CE 
B will get from the Ross. rai RES ASO 
B of these letters are ready to 
| mail— write for them today. 


Agents and Dealers: Write for Proposition 


@ E. W. ROSS ENSILAGE CUTTER AND SILO CO. 
; Pioneer Builders of Ross In-de-str-uct-O 
Galvanized Metal Silos 
Successors to the E. W. Ross Co., Est. 1850 
Desk 117 Springfield, Ohio 


The ROSS 
IN-DE-STR-UCT-O 
Galvanized §] L 


| Metal 


Bill—-See, my harness broke at the buckle, 


as usual. 


Fred—Well, you can’t punch buckle holes in ¢ 
a strap and expect to keep its full strength, 


NOT A BUCKLE 
ON IT 


buckles to tear, no rings to wear. $5.00 after 
30 days Free Trial, balance monthly. Writefor 
free book. 
James M. Walsh; Pres.; WALSH HARNESS CO. 
1060 Keefe Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Investigate the world’s strongest harness. No | 
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ts 


of 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Seventy-one students have enrolled in 
the dairy short course at State College, 
according to reports received from the 
college authorities. These students are 
being given special instruction in the 
manufacturing of butter, ice cream and 


cheese as well as the pasteurization and 


handling of market milk. 

Regular farm radio programs are 
broadcasted by the Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa., every Mon- 
day night at 8:00 o’clock. A program of 
value and interest to the farmers is 
sént out and those of our readers who 
have radio sets are urged to tune in on 
State College some time to Set ivan 
earful.” . 


OHIO 


The Ohio Farmers’ Cooperative Milk 
Association are reorganizing and sign- 
ing their members up under a newer 
and stronger contract. They are plac- 
ing their organization more on the basis 
of the D.C. S. Co: with some varia- 
tions. One of ‘the provisions in. the 
new contracts are that members sign 
up for a five-year period rather than a 
year, as in the past. 


Pleasant Valley Grange No, 535 cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary on Feb, 11. 
Three of the original charter members 
are still active. 


Columbiana County Holstein Breed- 
ers’ Association in their meeting Jan. 
29, at Lisbon, decided to have a county 
manager to handle their affairs. The 
appointment of this manager was de- 
ferred to another date. 


The value of Ohio farm crops in 1923 
totaled $200,000,000, or nearly $40,000,- 
000 in excess of 1922. 


After having served as president of 
the Columbiana County Farm Bureau 
for three consecutive years, John J. 
Halverstadt, a D, S. member from 
Leetonia, declined another term. John 
M. Kerr was elected as his successor at 
the annual nieetine held in Lisbon, on 
Jan. 16..E, Y. Gamble of Butler Twp., 
who has been vice president the past year, 
has been vice president the past year, 
was re-elected; Homer P. Williams, who 
has been secretary of the Columbiana 
County Live Stock Company, was elect- 
ed secretary, to succeed Hugh G. Farm- 
er, of Salem township, who had served 
three terms and declined another, 
Frank W. Bye, of Middleton township, 
was elected treasurer, Mrs. Zada Pot- 
torf, of Salem township; Mrs. Sidney 
Cope of Middleton township, and Mrs. 
Esther Fultz, of Perry township, were 
elected women directors at large. Mrs. 
Cope and Mrs. Fultz both served the 
past year, Mrs. Cope on the executive 
committee. 


Tuberculin. testing of ‘cattle is pro- 
gressing rapidly in Trumbull county, 


under the supervision of the Trumbull — 


County Farm Bureau. Petitions for 
tuberculin testing’ under the area 
plan are now being circulated in Gus- 
tavus, Greene, Mesopotamia, Mecca, 
Johnston, Vernon, Champion, Vienna 
and-Lordstown. Petitions from Hart- 
ford township are already on file with 
the state veterinarian and in Brook- 
field township practically all the dairy- 
men have signed up. Guy Miller, 
county agent, is anxious to have his _ 
complete county lined up soon. 


_ Warren Clapp was chosen purchas- 
ing agent for the Johnston Township 
Farm Bureau in Trumbull county. At 
the meeting on Jan. 26, the tubercu- 
losis films were shown. Another meet- 
ing will be held Feb. 14. 


An Independent Institute 
held at Kinsman, Feb. 28 and 29, re- 
ports Guy Miller, 


Tom Fell is 


J 


JUST BITS OF NEWS | 


secretary, and Mrs. H. D. Lossee in 
charge of publicity. 


Trumbull county will hold a series” 


of “Legume Meetings” on Feb. 12, 13 
and 14. Earl Jones, soils and crops 
specialist, has been procured from the 
state extension service to put on the 
work, 


The acreage of . Trumbull county 
wheat in Ohio has increased from lit- 
tle or none in 1919 to about 25 per 
cent of the estimated 1924 acreage in 
Ohio. Thi sis largely due to the 
standardization work done by the 
Trumbull County Farm Bureau. . 


A regular radio agricultural course, 
to be broadcasted from coast to coast, 
by the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, has been announced by the di- 
rector of extension service in Kansas. 
The first college of the air will open 
February 11. . 


The red clover seed imported from 
Europe and Argentina looks attractive 
and has high germinating power. 
When sown in Ohio it is especially 
likely to winter-kill and succumb to 
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ad { an 


disease, according to farm crops men 


at the Ohio State University. — 
Dairy cows no longer have a mon- 
opoly on the balanced ration idea; it 
applies to children just as aptly. 

When a child’s diet has no rhyme or 
reason to it, then it’s time for a balanced 
ration to step in) is the belief of exten- 
sion specialists in home economics at. 
the Ohio State University. Illustrating 
the effect of a balanced ration, the spe- 
cialists cite what happened in one Sum- 
mit county farm home: 


“One mother of five children gave - 
them coffee and pancakes for break- 
fast; for school lunch, bread, jelly, apple 
pie, fried cake; for supper, boiled rice, 
fried potatoes, bread and butter. 


“The children were always sick and 
looked -undernourished. This mother 
was taught, through the Food Study 
Club, that each-child should have 2 
quart of milk a day anda balanced ra- 
tion. Her children soon began to gain 
in weight, came home from school with 
good reports and slept all night. 

“Their father said: ‘I’d rather spend 
ten dollars for milk than five for a doc- 
tor, for this gives me the comfort of 
knowing that my children are well’. ” 


The Cortland Farmers’ Institute, held 
last month, brought out an average at- 
tendance of 155 people per session, ac- 
cording to report received from C. E. 
Mahan, President, and G. L, Clarke, 
Secretary. The outstanding feature of 
the Institute was the school session and ° 


et : 


: N THE well-run dairy farm, the work of keeping track — 
of the income and out-go is quite frequently left to the — 
woman-partner—the wife and mother u 

so much of every man’s success depends. 


Too often, she finds, theincome drops perilously close to the : 
out-go. There are months when the check for milk or “ 
cream isnot much more than the cost of making the milk. _ ; 


There is a way to keep this income 
safely above the out-go—all the 
time. It is to feed Unicorn Dairy 


GUARANTEED 
f PROTEIN 2 


sults. 


4% FAT 
CARBOHYDRATES 50% FIBRE 


| CHAPIN & CO. 


HAMMOND, IND: 
46 


By this si 
from the milk- 


Ration to the cows. 


come and out-go. 


cow. 


S% 
10% 


ing that time. 


more money you have made from the herd. 


Your bank balance will be larger and—more important—_ 


you have proved something that will increase your bank 


balance every month for years to come. 


Unicorn is sold by reliable feed storés in almost every town, 
More Profit Every Day—For More Days : 


CHAPIN & CO. 


327 South La Salle Street. 


played one week in 


These 


pon whose efforts 


Unicorn you get more miik for 
each dollar paid out for feed. You 
cut the cost of production and so 
leave a wider margin between in- 


You can prove this without keep- 
ing a daily milk-record of each 
You know how much milk 
_ or cream you sell each month and 

you can easily keep a record of | 


how much feed the cows eat dur- a 


Next month, feed Unicorn; keep 
. the same records and compare re- _ 
mple method of deducting cost of feed 
check you can find out exactly how much 


CHICAGO, ILL 


land and surrounding 


“The home shoyld 
which to live an 
tle, not a part of the 

Lively. 


rg 
fa 


Dogs provide pastur 
Federal Department — 
laboratory on a farm 
ton, D. C. Cockroaches 
unattractive insects are 
numbers for experime: 


By feeding 


Dy 
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prices than had ever before been re- County Stat error L 2 a 
ceived at the office. ‘ 
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PRODUCE CLEAN MILK 4 


aaa IT PAYS— 
Jalenton, (Note)—Plants under Pittsburgh, Wheeling or Youngstown City The difference between dirty milk, which may land the 
ion receive a differential of 10c above price quoted. producer in jail, and clean milk that brings the top 


Dee market price, often hinges on proper straining. 

tHe No. 6—Sharon, Farrel and Sharpsburg. One strainer—and one only—absolutely removes every last 
bit of sediment from milk—the Dr. Clark Purity Milk . 
Strainer. We guarantee it—make us prove it. The best 
test of our Dr. Clark is to strain milk through as many 
cloths .-and strainers as you wish; then strain through 
our Dr. Clark and note the dirt it takes out that the 
others leave in. 


The Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer is simple, durable 


ed below are operating under pooling contracts and their accounts 
: are considered in good standing by the Pool Accounting Depart- 


jf pri : “A” Strainer Funnel and inexpensive. 10-qt. and 18-qt. sizes. If your dealer 
issued prior to this date. . “up” Sterilized cotton throu’ Saat Seni. you eerine 
j : a. 2 which mil go. 
Ohio Pure Milk Co. “C” Coarse wire screen ring for PURITY STAMPING CoO. 
C. C. Pershing. sgt lee Ea pad to bottom S Dept. D., 243 Champion St. aml 
of funnel. i : 
W. R.-Ruhlman & Son. “Dp” Wire Clamp Battle Creek, Mich. 


Hall R. Magee. 
Trumbull Creamery Co. 
J. W. Trube. 

W. D. Mealy 
Highland Dairy 
Crescent Dairy Co. 
Madden & Hubbard. 

J. W. Wilson. 

A. W. Dawson. 


District No. III 


DISTRIBUTION 


United Dairy Ce. ‘ : 3 Tes 
Ohio Valley Dairy ISTRIBUTION is the process of transferring merchandise 
Eloverdale Dairy Co. . from the man who has it and can’t use it to the man 
A akeat See cee ho d t have it and needs it 
MOV. Koylekca: = who does no e it an : 
L, R. Strop. In the dairy business this problem is unusually complicated for 
Harbor Creamery. % : 2 } 
Chas. J. Reynolds. it deals with a perishable product which must be handled very 
Finn Cooperative Milk Co. fast to avoid waste. 
District No. V : : ; 
J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orange- It is a source of pride to us—and we think it should be no less 
ville plant). gratifying to our producer friends who by their co-operation 
Mohawk C Milk Co. at ; ; 
Helvetia item Paar Co. ve help to make such a condition possible—that Milk reaches the 
Reinhold Ice Cream Co. i : i 
ey United Dairy Co. (Barnesville Plant). eeaaupes on chhaadaiag line and with less waste than any 
ary Dairy Co. District No. VI bier Gna Prue: ; 


J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Sharon 
Plant), 
Reeher Bros. Dairy. 


e e e 
Peete vit Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company 
BSH ae aaa etd COR Pittsburgh McKeesport New Castle Butler Charleroi 
y Milk Co. - District No. VIII 
Conneaut Lake Dairy Products Co. 


Helped Make a 
World’s Champion 


“T am very proud,” says R. R. 
Stevens of Ontario, Canada, shown 
above with his wonderful herd of 
Holsteins, “and naturally much 
gratified over my success in pro- 
ducing these champion animals 
(World’s Champion Holstein in 305- 
day class; also champion Jr. and 
Sr. Two-Yéar-Old Holsteins for 
Canada), but it is only right that 
I should give the De Laval Milking 
Machine its full dues as the most 
important agency in the develop- 
ment of these records. These facts 
are all beyond question and should 
settle the matter conclusively for 
those intelligent dairymen who are 
asking the question as to whether 
the De Laval Milker will pay 
them,” 


Produces Clean Milk 


“We were doubtful at first 
whether or not we could keep our 
bacteria count down with the De 
Laval Milker, also about the ease 
of keeping machine clean; but we 
have been very well pleased with 
the results, as the bacteria count 
return from Abbotts Co., Philadel- 
phia, has been. very satisfactory. 
The count taken by Abbotts at 
Philadelph'a, May 25 (43 miles 
from farm) was 700. 

“We also find that the machine 
when properly cared for and han- 
dled by careful, fast milker, will 
milk more cows, and milk them 
cleaner, than any other machine 
we have had experience with, one 
of our men milking and stripping 
20 to 24 cows per hour.’—Blue Hen 
Farm, Delaware (shown below). 


© 
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OR. SC, it. MAYO, OWNaR 


> 


MAYOWOOD FARMS 


3OCO ACRES DEVOTED TO THE PRODUCTION 
QF DAIRY CATTLE AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 
e* HOLSTEINS AND GUERNGEYS- = 


ROCHESTER, MINA. 


Nov. 3, 1923 


De Iavel Separator Co., 
29 B. Madison St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen; x 


We have been milking eighty registered Holstein and Guernsey 
cows with your machines for the past six months. About thirty-five 
have been milked four times a day, twenty of them three times a day 
and the others were milked twice daily. All these cows are run in 
the Cow Testing Association snd many of them are on Advanced Registry 
test, and are making very creditable records, 


One nine year old daughter of Sir.Pietertje Ormsby 14th Has 
just finished with 850 pounds of butter made in a stanchion and milked 
with machines. Another daughter of Johanna Ondine Grahamholm Iad is 
just finishing the year with 20,000 pounds of milk and 800 pounds 
butter made in a stanchion with machine milking. Our Guernsey herd 
is doing equally well having topped the Cow Testing Association for 
the past three months. 


We have used several other milkers with more or less success 
but up to the present time have seen nothing that will get the all 
@round results that the De laval machines get. They are popular with 
the boys that do the milking. Our milk is produced under the super=- 
vision of the Rochester Health Department and is sold toa high class 
trade as raw milk. We are able to pro@uce milk of low bacterial count 
and excellent flavor with-the De Iavel milkers, 


Yours very truly, 


MAYOWOOD FA: 
My Go. tanga, 


Superintendent. 


Dr. 0. H. Mayo, owner of Mayowood Farms, is 
one of the interndtionally famous 

Mayo Brothers of Rochester, Minnesota, who 
are considered the g¢rcavest surgeons in the 
country. 


e Laval Milker 


@ @. PUNDSROON GyEn 


“The Better Way of } 
ing,’’ Says Owner 


World’s Champion 


Mr. L. C. Daniels of ©: 
owner of the world’s champic 
Two-Year-Old Jersey, who ju 
cently made other splendid re 
writes as follows: 


“All the above named cows | 
daughters of Belle’s St. Mawe: 
who qualified for a silver m 
were milked the entire time y 
De Laval Milker, and I firml 
lieve their production proves 
clusively that it is ‘The Better 
of Milking’.” G 


Sold On Such Easy Te 
It Pays For Itself 


After eight years of suc 
ful operation, and with 1 
than 15,000 in actual use gi 
remarkable satisfaction, t 
is no longer any question 
the De Laval Milker is s 
rior to any other metho 
milking. ae 

We could go on quoting: 
hundreds and hundreds of 
isfied De Laval ownets | 
all sections of the country 
you are milking ten of! 
cows you need a De Li 
Sold on such easy terms 
it will pay for itself. 5 
coupon for complete 
formation. Re 


ee ee ee 


Read This bane 


ee ee) 


New York, 165 Broadway 


ai 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY, Dep 


Chicago, 29 E. Madiso 


Send Milker [J Separator [J catalog - (Cheek wi 

oo. 
Nemes tahoe easier Sees center ora coos en sacwle ts «45s emma 
TOWN: clcvivescocvkin Mes as Nien 4 
State an (€c8 Te wee lee «ete . fake le wis eve le SC 


| 
| 
waeees NO. Cows .«+seceene smn 


airymen’s 


at Crowd Attended Advis 


By the Editor 
NOTHER stecessful quarter has 
been passed by the Dairymen’s 
Operative Sales company 
‘orie of thie 250 persons that 
the March 7 meeting of the 
Council at Youngstown will 
r the above statement. 
who came to the meeting with 
g of skepticism went home per- 
tisfied that they were wrong— 
ho came loaded to the gtards 
tibles went home with their 
bles irotied out and in case they 
fot, they have only themselves to 
e tor it. 
Je fiave reached a period this year, 
h we an Say that we are satisfied 
jaf airs with one or tw6 €xsep- 
declared Pres. Brennemafi, in 
is report. “Weare not satis- 
‘all the Locals are doing as 
| work as they should in keeping 
, C. 8. going forward. 
matter of fact we have slipped 
n that respect, and these Locals 
e complaining so inuch about 
g too mich: money, we want you 
et out and get to work. It ought 
é necessary to call on our board 
F directors to come arid settle little 
roblems which should and can be set- 
yy the Local workers. 
Need Local Workers 
‘want to see things carried on 
Locals so that a letter from the 
or a message to the leader will 
he committee to work and iron 
le grievances. 
local shippers have probably 
ost dilatory in this respect, but 
September they have been mak- 
me little improvement. From 
are going to push things 
t with the dealers and we 
have our Locals functioning 
erly in order to do this. 
- men must be loyal, they must 
fand by the principles of the D. C. S. 
re approaching the transfer pe- 
flush season. We don’t want 
er our producers from one 
> another unless it is absolutely 
but when the time comes to 
ur milk, we. want you to 
id be satisfied that we are 
the interests of the D. C. 


. Pa 7 
cleaned up the unscrupu- 
in the country plant field 
uld all forget the past 
uyers. You are 
d to transfer 
plant to an- 
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other. When you refuse to abide by 
our transfer requests and then say you 


are not fighting the D. C. S., but just 


fighting a certain buyer, you are 
wrong. When producers write to the 
dealers asking to place their milk, 
completely ignoring the home office, 
they are trying to tear down this won- 
derful structure of ours. Don’t do that 
and advise your local members against 
it. 
Condensary Affairs 

“Or troubles with the condensaries 
are rapidly nearing a close. We are 
just about at a point where we can 
demand the condensaries pay our 
straight Class II price for milk or 
move from the Pittsburgh ‘territory. 
We have paid as high as 50 cents a 


hundred pounds of milk into the con- 
densary fund to help care for the farm- 
ers in those territories. But it was the 
best money we could spend. It kept 
those men satisfied and showed our 
Pittsburgh buyers that we were sin- 
cere and that we could clean up the 
market—the buyers can’t help but look 
up to us now. 

“Loyalty to the organization—faith 
in the officers and a true spirit of co- 
operation are the three essentials to 
the continued success and growth of 
Pen iO. Chie Cone 

The secretary’s report, which was 
read, preceding Pres. Brenneman’s ad- 
dress, showed an increase in stock cer- 
tificates issued of 188, bringing up the 
total stockholders to 11,716. There are 


a 


Increased Production of Milk Holds Price 
Down for February ; 


Ge RY plant prices for 3.5 p 
bers of the D. C. S. Co. is $2.50 per cwt. 


price is $.271%4 a gallon. 


er cent milk for February to mem- 


The F. O. B. Pittsburgh 


District No. 2, which includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles and Girard, 


will pay $2.80 per cwt., f20.:b 


District No. 3, which includes Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport and 


‘Martins Ferry, will pay $3.00 per cwt., 5 OPE 4) 2 
District No. 4, which includes Ashtabula and its surrounding markets, 


will pay $2.95 per cwt., f. o. b. 


District No. 5, which includes manufacturing plants at Minerva, 


Saegertown and Emlenton, will pay $2.40 per cwt., f. 0. b. 
District No. 6, which includes Sharon, Farrell and Sharpsville, will 


pay $2.80 per cwt., f. o. b 


District No. 7, which includes East Liverpool, will pay $3.23 per 


cwt., £. 0. Db. 


District No. 8, which includes Conneaut Lake, will pay $2.50 per 


cwt., f. o. b. 


These prices were announced by John Loeffert, Jr., manager of the 


Pool Accounting Department. 


This is a bit lower than a year ago at 


this time, but it is accounted for by the enormous increase in production 


in the territory. 


February, 1923, the total production was 14,604,109 pounds, at the 
country plants while this year, for the first 28 days of February it was 


over 16,000,000 pounds. 


A great deal of this increased production was taken care of in the 


increased consumption, but the c 
up with the production rate. 


onsumption rate could not possibly keep 


The D. C. S. prices for February will compare favorably with those 
for the leading markets over the country, in spite of our vast increase 


of supplies. 


It was decided by the price conference committee to go through 


“March on the same basis as February, 


ference called, as a result. 


and there was no. price con- 


Producers were warned of a possible drop in prices several weeks 


ago—in fact the big drop came in 


the other markets long before now, 


when the feed prices were at the peak. 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Cooperative Sales Company Has F inished 
Another Successful Quarter 


ory Council Meeting in Youngstown this Month---Satisfactory Reports Given in All De- 
partments and Future Prospects Loom Up Rather Bright 


now 111 Locals organized and func- 
tioning and several others in the pro- 
cess of formation. 

Big Noon Program 

During noon, the D. C. S. Co. acted 
as hosts to the Youngstown Kiwanis 
club at a luncheon at the Masonic 
club. The huge dining hall was 
crowded to capacity- with farmers and 
business men who mingled as though 
they were one. 

The Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- 
cil, which is now staging a campaign 
in Youngstown furnished the program 
immediately after lunch. Judge Geo. 
H. Gessner was chairman; Pres. Bren- 
neman and Ray G. Hagstrom, chair- 
man of the Youngstown Committee of 


the Dairy Council, responded with 
short talks. 
Pupils of Princeton schools, under 


the direction of Isabel Grimes, gave the 
prologue of one of the health plays. 
They were handicapped by lack of 
space, lack of time and the absence of 
music, all of which was unavoidable. 
However, in spite of these difficulties, 
the youngsters performed in great 
shape. 

“Jolly Jester,” the health clown 
brought to Youngstown by the Dairy 
Council, gave his famous humorous 
health lecure—which was enjoyed by 
the grownups as well as the young- 
sters. 

Upon the resumption of the session 
at the meeting place, Mrs. Dorothy 
Metz-Scott, another of the Dairy 
Council workers gave a demonstration. 
Due to the campaign being staged in 
Youngstown all these Dairy Council 
workers were available for the meet 
ing. 

Irwin H. Kaufman, acting secretary 
of the Dairy Council, gave a most 
comprehensive report of the accom- 
plishments of that great organiza- 
tion. -There was hardly a man who 
heard Mr. Kaufman’s report but who 
went home with the firm belief that 
what money was .invésted in Dairy 
Council. work has been repaid with 
huge interest. 

Appreciate Dairy Council 

‘We must appreciate the work of 
our Dairy Council,” declated Mr. 
Brenneman. “We as a board and 
members have been too slow in giving 
this organization the moral support it 
deserves—it has accomplished won- 
ders for us in all phases. These work- 
ers have increased the milk consump- 
tion—they have improved the quality 
of our milk, but more important they 


have given us contacts which 1 don’t 
believe we could have made alone, The 
demonstration all all these business 
men diniug with us this noon is just 
‘one example. We should appreciate 
the Dairy Council for what it has been 
worth #6 us, and take this news back 
home to the individual Locals.” 

_ ©. R. Quackenbush, secretary, is now 
in Texas, where he was called to or 
ganize a Dairy Council. He will be 
back in Pittsburgh during the middle 
of March. § 

In discussing the condensaries, it 
was reported that an average of 15 
tents per hundred was paid to farmers 
Sending mulk to co: ‘ensaries to keep 
their svarket up- vas done with- 


out penalizin: other shippers 
thiough virts> us marketing plans. 
Nas Naar, dairy specialist from 
Ves): ~ ot West Virginia, spoke 
<e need of cow test asso- 

vtk. He deplored the low 

prouuci cOws and urged the fatmers 


to give the testing of their cattle more 
conscientious thought, 
“Unele” Wise Talks 

“Uncle” W. S. Wise, Meadville, Pa., 
one Of the fathers of the D. C. S., was 
jn the audience and Pres. Brenneman 
couldn’t forebeat passing him without 
asking for a few words. ; 

“T hope no spirit of sectionalism will 
ever disturb the kind feeling of all in 
this organization of ours,” said Mr. 
Wise. “When the by-laws and regula- 
tions of the D. C. S. were drafted we 
tried to avoid allowing the sectional 
spirit to enter. 

“We must remember the interests of 
the D. C. S. are and should always be 
paramount to the interests of any in- 
dividual or any section. Only — this 
feeling can perpetuate the D. C. S, Co. 
and help it to continue prospering. 

“The future policy of this organiza- 
tion must call for action from all pro- 
ducers in the territory. The basis for 
success in our industry as well as any 
other is on selling your product for 
profit above cost of production. It is 
to this extent that we must now direct 
more of our efforts. We must cut our 
cost of production, on the farm, or we 
will lose our markets. We must know 
which cows are paying for themselves 
and which we are paying for the priv- 
ilege of milking. When farmers in 
Denmark can buy feed from United 
States, manufacture their products 
into butter, ship it to the United 
States again, pay the tariff and still 
compete with our native butter, then I 
say it is time for us to cut our cor- 
ners on the farm,” : 

Mr. Wise’s remarks were characteris- 
tic of Mr. Wise and they were re- 
ceived with the degree of thoughtful- 
ness they commanded. 

The proposed Ohio Cooperative 
Dairy Sales company, was reported as 
temporarily dropped, in so far as the 
D. C. So Co. was concerned. This 
matter, tt was suggested, will come up 
at a later date and in the meantime 
the Ohio Dairy Committee, of which 
Mr. Brenneman is a member, will con- 
tinue to function. 

Following the reports from the va- 
tious committees and a general discus- 
sion on various affairs as they con- 
fronted the different Locals, the meet- 
ing adjourned, 


Wayland Local Meets 


of the heavy roads 50 farmers, 

_ with their wives, turned out 
sUl werepornt: 195) Co SS Harnai Bareatt 
meeting at Wayland, O., the after- 
noon of March 6, 

W. S. Griffith, president the Newton 
Falls Local was chairman at the meet- 
ing where President Brenneman, E. D, 
Waid, of the Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and James W. Pendry, Port- 
age county agent, spoke. 

Producers in other sections have ben- 
efited by the work of the DE OOSmCo.? 
explained Mr. Waid. “So, have the 
members of the D.C. S.\Co benefited 

of nization work carried on in 
heat (e oe the Petes Waid 
sh ws) = -4tgely responsible for th 

Ee Part ok the organization eee th 

in Ohio. her than D. C. S. territory 
, .uree years ago, before 7. 
in Ohio, there was 27 or 28 eee 


ig 
tet 


dent organizations of milk producers,” 
said Mr. Waid. “Today there are but 
12 and the possibilities are that this 
number may be decreased in the fis 
ture, 


“he greater share éf Gir Work was - 


done among the tfeam producers and 
since we have organized the 
trie, the prices as paid by the big cen- 
tralizers increased from two cents a 
pound under Chicago extras to five 
cents over,” ; 

Mr. Brenneman, in his talk, paid a 
singular tribute to the work of Mr. 
Waid and the Ohio Farm Bureau. “I 
for one do not regret the $10 I pay 
yeatly to the Ohio Farm Bureau, for 
the help it has been #6 the D. C. S. 
Co,” he stated. - eee 

“We ate growine as an organization 
and now have 111. Loeals—bit we are 
not reaching eut fur more territory— 
all these new members come to us vol- 
untarily. The problems we have to 
face are increasing and we must solve 
them ourselves—you men back in the 
Locals are the big cogs in the machine 
that will clear up everything for us. 

“Just an instance of sditie things we 
have to meet, that you may not think 
of. <A couple of stock salesmen came 
into the office the other day and want- 
ed 8 to o. k. their proposition to build 
a big dairy plant in southern Ohio— 
they wanted to sell stock to the farm- 
ers. The farmers wouldn’t buy unless 
we approved of it—which we did not 
do and as a result we probably in= 
curred the antagonism of the stock 
salesmen, : 

“Another of oir problems is ii tak- 
ing care Of all our producers, particu- 
larly in a border county. When an- 
other market wants to take some of 
the producers in a certain territory 
and leave some out, we balk. We will 
not allow'a country plant to close until 
all the patrons have been taken care 
of. This particularly refers to this lo- 
cality. We d6én’t want any more milk 
and we will gladly turn over some that 
we now have to other associations, if 
they will care for all of it”? 

Then Mr. Brenneman told in detail 
the history and operation of the Pool 
Marketing Department. 

Stephen Harris is president of the 
Wayland Local, A. E. Gilbert, Seére- 
tary, and C. R. Shearer and C. Fos- 
night are the advis6ry counsellors, 


Meeting at Palmyra 


j? was a small but interested group of 
men and women that attended the 
meeting of the Palniyra ‘Local and 
Fare: Bureau at Paliiyra the evening 
oi March 6, 
_ Pres. Brenneman and E. D. Waid of 
the Ohio Farm Bureau, were the prin- 
cipal speakers, together with James 
W. Pendry, county agent, ‘ 

In the absence of D. F. French, 
chairman of the local, R. W: Bigelow, 
presided. A girls’ Qiiattet, consisting 
of Helen Smith, Helen Sidel, Marie 
Edith Davis and Ethel Jones, contrib- 
uted a most interesting part of the 
program. There were about 30 men 
and women at the meeting. 


Barnesville Local Meets 


jt takes more than snow, ice, cold and 

sleet to keep members of Barnes- 
ville Local from their meetings, as was 
indicated by the 75 men and women that 


skidded and plodded over the Belmont. 


County roads to the Belmont Grange, 
February 19, to hear President Brenne- 
man; enjoy an oyster dinner and to 
talk D. C. S. Company business. 

W. H. Van Soyoc, president, was in 


charge of the meeting,-which was an all~ 


day session, The proposed Ohio Co- 
operative Dairy Sales Company was the 
big matter under consideration. 
cussion of the same was withheld until 
all other business had been cleared 
away. During the forenoon, Clarence 
Patton, the tester in the United Dairy 
Company Barnesville plant, explained 
his stand in a recent controversy over 
tests with the United Dairy Company. 
A committee from the Local, which met 
with the United officials relative to the 
testing, supported the contentions of 
Mr. Patton. 


Mr. Groves and Lake Howell, mem- 


bers of this committee, gave their re-_ 


~ 


— DAIRYMEN’S PRIC 


cream 


Dis=« 


port—at this. juncture the dinner bell. 
was sounded and everyone filed into the - 


dining hall—and enjoyed oyster stew 
and sandwiches served by the ladies, 
and plenty of ice cream given by the 
United Dairy Company. President Van 
Scyoc led all competitors in the ice 
cream eating tests. NN 


Vote Down Plan 


“T believe the D. C. 5. Company has 
outgrown ail other dairy associations = 
the United States,” declared L. P. 
Bailey in speaking for the Ohio sales 
plan. “I have talked with dairy organi- 
zation men the coufitry over and I have 
talked D. C.’S. Company all over, arid 
I warit to tell you there is iio finer otie 
atiywhere, _Thete is no organization, 
however, which can afford to ignore its 
brother organizations—so I say we need 
the Ohio Sales Company.” 


This statement brought out a number 
of arguments by various *members of 
the local on both sides of the question. 
It was the ttnanimous opinion of all 
that the present plan of ‘organization 
as published in the Price Reporter was 
not one in which the D. C. S. Company 
could afford to join and the measure 
was voted down. | 

_J. B. Atkinson, one of the D. C. S. 
Company directors, was called on for 


a short talk. He made an appeal for 
the dairymen to improve the quality of 


their milk and urged the producers and 
distributors to tnite in getting the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council to do 
some work in their territory. Harry I. 

erlovich, editor of the Dairymen’s 
Price Reporter, responded with a few 
words. 


“We Are Not Selfish” 


“The D. C. S. Company is not a selsfih 
or self-centered organization,” explained 
Mr. Brenneman in his address. “We 
will go a long way to help any organi- 
zation, and because we are going slowly 
in the matter of affiliating with ather 
organizations does not indicate our aloof- 
ness from the rest of the industry. We 
cooperate and work with all arid expect 
the same treatment from the rest of the 
organizations,” 

“Our prebleiis are increasing—we are 
bein& asked to cdre for milk that right- 
fully belongs to other organizations, in 
order to protect our markets.” 

He then gave a little historv of th 


_ D. C. S. Company’ and spoke of the 


plans for the future. 

Immediately after his talk the meet- 
ing adjourned. The Local is one of the 
largest and. strongest in. the D. C. S. 
Cémpany. They Have 187 members and 
are 100 per cent loyal. J. B. Gifee is 
vice president, J. S. Bailey secretary: 
and treasurer. The president, vice 
president, and Lake Howell are the Ad- 
visory Councillors. 

-It was pleasing to note the manner 
in which the ladies turned out for the 


meeting as there were probably fifteen 


or twenty presetit. 


fast to avoid waste. 


other farm product. 


ISTRIBUTION is the process of transferring mere 
from the man who has it and can’t use it to th 
who does not have it and needs it. 


In the dairy business this problem is unusually complicat 
it deals with a perishable product which must be handi 


It is a source of pride to us—amd we think it should be 
gratifying to our producer friends who by their co-op 
help to make such a condition possible—that Milk reache; 
consumer on a straighter line and with less waste th 
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| UBIKO 


Every dollarin — 
feed should pro- 
duce a profit in 
milk, eggs, meat, . 
wool or work. Cor-~ 
rect feeding does 
it. UWhbike feeds 
are right, ; 


UNION GRAINS 
The Original Dairy 
Ration-- he feeders 
choice since 1902, 


: The Ubiko Milling Co., 
: USE THIS COUP 
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me Local Meets 

ah Bim 2 ~ 

r15 people, members of Rome 
D. C. S. Company and the 
the F. B. F., with their 
children attended a joint 
‘Rome School Auditorium 
night, March 1. 

RS Brenneman motored 


is boys, and 
iling as usual, gave one 
e interesting talks. 
Bullard, president of the Ash- 
ponte. B. F."and a D.C. S. 
r, addressed the audience on 
ation.” Other speakers were 
rling, Miller and Rexroth. 
uestion “shall the D. C. S. 
come a member of the Ohio 
ales Company” the Local voted 


of the seventh and eighth 
nder the leadership of Pro- 
p, sang several songs which 
eceived. ., , 
cooked “a-la-Rome, Ohio,” 
is other ways with the pickles 
ngs that go with them were 
; many bowls as you wanted. 
) talking, for getting out a 
1 the lowly oyster wins the solid 
fsherae.—J. M. By _. 


ed men and women mem- 
and friends of the Mesopo- 
rned out for a big meet- 
25. President Brenneman, 
se of Bert Ashcraft, presi- 
the Ohio Farmers Cooperative 
ciation of Cleveland, was the 
speaker, 

t came during the after- 
dn’t remain for the even- 
S. E. Sweet, president of 
in charge of the meeting. 
ter stew with coffee, cake 
other trimmings was a big 


aside 
Hoskins, 
. French, treasurer. ‘the 


terested or enthusiastic 
that which attended the 
Linesville Local on Feb- 


[00 members of the D. 
n attendance who listen- 
erest to what President 
to Say. . 

s president 
ea, secretary, and Howard 
treasurer. The advisory coun- 
Clint Ladner, Bert: King, 7. 
and the president and secre- 


of the 


ce Situation Settled 


o 


0, milk dealers and pro- 
have shown a _ willingness 
and stabilize their markets. 
1, at a meeting on March 
plant tester, to be paid 
_the Alliance Local and the 
dairy Company of Alliance. 


oducers agreed to stand 
n’s Cooperative Sales 

lings with the deal- 
> high spots of the 
most interesting and 


oi ie St 
enneman explained the 


r agreements. There were 
the meeting; the deal- 
r meeting during the after- 


—  S 


. Wymer, secre- 
Hanbaugh, advisory 


med 


ealers*agreed to come into: 


the Pool Marketing and. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


N. C. M. P. Held Directors’ 
Meeting 


A! a meeting of the directors of the 
National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation held in Washington, 
D. C., on February 12, three associations 
were admitted to membership in the 
federation as follows: San Diego 
County Milk Producers’ Association, 
San Diego, California, (membership 
86); Milk Producers’ Association of 
Central California, Modesto, California 
(membership 1500); Wisconsin Cheese 
Producers’ Federation, Plymouth, Wis- 
consin, (membership 5000). 
Frank G. Swoboda of Plymouth, Wis- 
consin, representing the cheese produc- 


1 LADD $ 

ZA ALUMINUM 

q MILK STOOL 

! ig Postpaid 

WSIZAB Light Comfortable 
| Durable 


Send for the Dairy Farm Bulletin 


“National Approved 
Distributors Specialties” 


JOHN W. LADD CO. 


Lafayette Blvd. W. Detroit, Mich. 


ers, was elected to the board of di- 
rectors. Mr, Swoboda is general man- 
ager of the Wisconsin Cheese Produc- 
ers’ Federation. J. C. Burr, President 
of the Northwestern Cooperative Sales 
Company of Wauseon, Ohio, was also 
elected a director at large. The federa- 
tion passed a resolution calling for the 
repeal of the flexible tariff provision 
and took further steps in its fight for 
the dairymen’s interests in the casein 
and vegetable oil tariff cases which have 
recently been brought before the tariff 
commission. It was reported to the 
meeting that the tariff commission had 
broadened its scop¢ of the original 


vegetable oil here to include animal, 


fish, and vegetable oil fats. ‘The fed- 
eration is preparing to continue its fight 
to protect the dairy interests. 

President Brenneman, the D. C. S. 
Co. member of the directorate, attended 
this meeting. 


During September 430,191 cattle 
were tuberculin tested under the sys- 
tematic plan of tuberculosis eradica- 
tion in the United States. A total of 
14,604 reactors was found, or 34 per 
cent. The waiting list on Sept. 30 was 
146,487 herds. 
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The ‘Road to Profit 


enc Dairy Ration has been made and sold to the 
dairymen of this country for the past 16 years. 
There is a fixed idea behind Unicorn: To make a feed from 
which you can make the largest possible profit. 


. That is why you are in the dairying business—to make 
the largest possible profit and, since the day that the first 
bag of Unicorn was sold te a New York dairyman, Unicorn 
has continued unfailingly to deliver that profit. 


GUARANTEED 
PROTEIN 24% FA 


T 
CARBOHYDRATES 50% FIBRE 0% 


CHAPIN & CO. 


HAMMOND, IND: 
MOND, IND'NC7 


mix yourself? 


All other claims concerning the 
worth of a feed amount to noth- 
ing. Does or does not Unicorn 
make milk at the lowest cost? 
Does or does not Unicorn pay you 
back more cash profit than will 
any other feed you can buy or 


We make the statement that 
Unicorn actually will pay you the 
largest possible profit of any ra- 
tion you can feed your cows. You 
can prove or disprove the truth of 

S% this statement very easily. You 
can feed Unicorn to a few of your 
cows for two months. 


When you have tried out Unicorn 
with your own cows in your own 
barn and found that it does make more money for you— 


then you have found a sure way of making a profit from 
your herd for years to come. One short, easy test puts 
you on the road to permanent dairying prosperity. 


Buy some Unicorn at once. It is sold by reliable feed 
stores in almost every town. 


_ More Profit Every Day— For More Days 


CHAPIN & CO. 


327 South La Salle Street 


See 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Salsa Sa 


Four 


POINTS WITH PENCHANT PUNCHES 
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es By A. P. SANDLES 
Former Ohio State Secretary of Agriculture 


HOME is the corner-stone of govern- 

ment, school and church. Home is 
where man is used the best and acts 
the worst. Home is where some folks 
eat, sleep and wash. Home is more 
than walls of brick and boards. It is 
love and affection, a hearthstone, a 
family circle, a rocking cradle, 2 
prattling child, a mother’s song and 
father’s strong right arm. 

“Educate a boy and you educate a 
man. Educate a girl and you educate 
a whole family. It takes two good 
women to make one good man—a good 
mother and a good wife. This crop 
grows on the farm. 

“We are all trying to make sure of 
a meal ticket for life. Five per cent 
of our food comes from the sea. The 
other 95 per cent. comes from the 
land. Yet, the most of us would rather 
fish than farm. Ham and eggs will al- 
ways get into good society. Bread and 
butter will always be fashionable. The 
farm must always grow a breakfast, 
dinner and supper for all the world. 
The land must feed all living things. 

Three Kinds of Farmers 

“There are three kinds of farmers 
—tired, retired and rubber tired. Dur- 
ing the war the farmer had a short 
joy-ride. Since the war he has been 
sleeping on the floor and cannot fall 
out of bed. The farm will come back. 
In the years to come the true aristoc- 
racy of America will be nested on the 
farm. 

“The automobile has been a costly 
toy. We have been on a gasoline jag. 
It has spoiled and soiled a few. Yet 
we like it. Teacher and preacher have 
a harder task, because young and old 
spend too much time at fifty miles per 
hour. Dance and movie get more 
crowd than church. Hugging to music 
is more popular than sermons. Yet we 
like it. The farm gets its share of all 
these ills and frills. 

“Hasty marriage brings regrets. It’s 
a question which will come first—a 
baby or divorce. A June bride often 
gets a husband who forbets how to 
drive an auto with one hand by Aug- 
ust first. The farm has less of this 
divorce disease than the city. 


High Cost of Hats 


“A Chicago preacher said, ‘The high 
price women pay for hats, and poor 
cooking done by house-wives~ sends 
more men to hell than booze or sa- 
loons.’ The preacher is wrong. Women 
should have good hats. Most of them 
can cook. Too few children are born 
on Main street. Farm folks do not 
worry about little things like these. 
The girl who does not learn to cook, 
sew and cut apple pie in four pieces is 
a candidate for divorce court. If she 
has these virtues she will be a better 
wife than if she can do only tango, 
turkey trot and shimmy stunts. Ac- 
cording to one grouchy -professor, 
modern education means baseball, 
football, basketball, evening-balls and 
high-balls. More work for the feet 
and less for the head. Farm folks get 
their share of these joys and woes. 
Club work teaches boys to select the 
best seed and the best livestock to 
feed and breed on the farm. It is safer 
for boys to know these things than to 
know the best brand of cigarets. 

“A smile a minute is better than a 
mile a minute. It is painless. It takes 
57 muscles to make one frown and a 
grouch. It takes seven muscles of the 
face to make a smile and good humor. 
The moral—Don’t overwork your face. 
The farmer is a natural- -born kicker. 
He fails to vote, and raises hell the 
“rest of the year obout taxes and rotten 
politics. He is like the lightnine-bue : 
“The lightning bug is a brilliant 

_ thing— g 

But the insect is so blind 
It goes on through the world, 

With its head-light on behind. 


Election Day 


“Primary election day is the biggest 
day in the year. Taxes are worse 


than death. Taxes come twice a year.» 


Death, only once. Ohio taxes increase 


$100 per minute; day and night. We 
build highways that cost more per 
mile than double-track railroads. We 


waste millions of dollars tearing up old 
road-beds, which make the best foun- 
dation, on which to build a new road. 
We waste millions of road dollars by 
failure to repar and patrol our roads. 

“The farmer should do_ business 
with a check-book and printed letter- 
heads. Name his farm home. Paint 
beautifies and preserves. 
agree to this. He who sells wool and 
cotton, must be as good a_ business 
man as he who sells cloth and clothes. 
Hide should be as smart as leather. 
He who sells wheat, oats, milk and 
hogs, should be as smart as he who 
sells bread, oat-meal, butter and pork- 
chops. 

“Blue-sky suckers grow everywhere. 
The bait is a promise of 7 per cent 
dividend and no tax to pay. Suckers 
bite. Part with their money. Then 
comes headache and. bellyache. Every 
home should have a family banker. 
and a family doctor. Before you in- 
vest in blue-sky frauds, talk with your 
banker. He is safe. He can give good 
advice on common sense and copper 
cents. He is a better friend than the 
fellow who wears a six-dollar hat on a 
six-cent head, and who wants your 
money in exchange for blue-sky rat 
holes. 

Garden Seeds 

“Garden seeds to hay ‘seeds used to 
get votes. Politicians now give farm- 
ers castor-oil in soda-water and try to 
make the world safe for re-election 
by enacting laws to give farmers more 
credit to get deeper into debt. They 
need a recipe to increase income and 
get out of debt and pay less tax. 

“Too many folks on the farm. Ma- 
chinery multiplies man and _ horse 
power. One boy and tractor do work 
for two men and six horses. Crop 
production is overdone. Surplus crops 
hit producers below the belt and ruin 
prices. Farmers talk cooperative mar- 
keting. Organized production would 
mean less acres, less work and more 
profit. Tax experts, seldom pay taxes. 
They just talk about it. 

“Raw, pulverized limestone is Gods 


natural remedy for sick and sour soil.- 


It knocks the acid out of dirt and 
boosts the crop. It takes the grouch 
out of the farm and puts the field in 
good humor. It makes clover grow 
and roosters crow. It is the best in- 
vestment the farmer can make. It 
pays sure dividends. It beats blue- 
sky bait. 

“Tt costs more to live today than 
ever before—but it’s worth more. Ag- 
riculture is the father and mother of 
trade and commerce. It is half broth- 
er of every industry. It is the oldest 
and safest business. ‘The farmer has 


kept the faith. He always will. He is’ 


Red, White and Blue. The farmer has 
helped to fight every battle and win 
every war. He has helped to build 
church and school. He has helped to 
make a nation great. Often he is the 
goat. Sometimes too stingy to be on 
his own side. Sometimes betrayed by 
false leaders, but. through sun and 
shade, he plants the seed beneath the 
clod and believes in God. 


“Bill Nye said, ‘I pay my. debts, 


even though I have to borrow the 
money to do so.’ The Federal Land 
Bank is the farmer’s bank. It does 


business like God—at cost price. Low 
interest rate. Loan charges small. 


Bossy’s comments on. the. Meraccmade 
a 


milker 
Cartoon from The Farm Journal, August 1923 


Ladies will . 


pie 


Canis 


Time 34 years and : 
never Sone men are 


be paid at will. Mortease 
comes due—just wears 0 Bank : , but it never costs _ 
profits paid back to oe There 
are only 12 of these banks in the U. 
; They should not be confused 
with Joint Stock Land Banks, which 
make a profit for the few who organ- 
ize them. For full information about 
Land Banks, write to The Farm Loan 
Board at Washington. Farm Institutes 
and Grange meetings should discuss 
Land Bank loans and high-cost roads. 


that religion was insuranc 
We ought to. be sure 

policy is paid in full. 
America neglects Christian id 
‘more grief we have. No credi 
to us when a prize fight 

: times as much space in Bo 


victories in club work ad me 
to make hogs of themselve 


tigation, ane © oracle sppietion have fosuie et il 
the Sugared Schumacher F oe Plan. This Pla 


1—If possible, supply fberal quant. of good 
alfalfa or clover EE 


2—Supply silage or roots. Succulence ea 
tial. Silagé or roots form the sources for it 
in winter. Grass and silage meet the need 
for succulence throughout the summer. The — 
vitamins’ in silage, roots, and grass are es- 
pecially valuable. 


3—Always use Sugared Schumacher Feed as the 
carbohydrate portion of the ration. It sup- 
plies variety, palatability, oe and 
efficiency. 


4—Balance it with Boss Dairy Ration, or bale “te 
ance it with the least expensive protein feed. 


5—Balance the ration according to each cow 
need. Do not try to feed the same ration oe 
the entire herd. 


6—Make the ration bulky, nalatable, digestible 
varied and profitable. 


7—Feed liberally. 


8—Feed according to production. Weigh or. 
measure the feed. Give approximately 1 
of grain to every 3 Ibs. of high testing mil 


Give approximately 1 Ib. of grain to eve 
3% Ibs. of medium testing milk. 


Give approximately 1 Ib. of ae. to ever 
4 lbs. of low testing milk. 


9—Remember that almost all cows require at 
least five times as much cata 
terial as s they do protein. A 


health, furnish the greater proportion of ‘the 
in milk and contribute largely to srt it 
stock. 


Sugared Schumacher Feed is ae deen 
hydrate Feed to use as the base for all dairy ra 


‘qq Sugared Schumacher Feed and & 
4 Boss Dairy Ration will solve 
your dairy problems. | 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Dept. 1670 


_ Address aes U. s. (Ase 


Bee) ing lotion. Creed and 
are mad. Unrest and discord 
the world. White folks set 
mples for black and tan races. 


Is, that year, was between 30 and 
In 1921 the average age of law 
rs was between 19 and 20. It 
ne we made Democracy safe for 
en. Parents should know what 
f company the child is keeping 
8 hat kind of habits the child is 
cultivating between supper-time and 
ime. More power to the Wom- 
hristian Temperance Union. 
a Singing Songs 

“No pupil of our schools should be 
yiven a graduate diploma unless he 
he can repeat from memory at 
st six of our national songs and 
friotic and religious hymns. No 
her should teach school who can- 
epeat them and who does not 
suade pupils to sing such songs. 
have no room in the U. S. A. for 
person who does not take off his 
at when the flag goes by, or who 
s not stand up when we = sing 
nerica or the Star Spangled Banner. 
) public meeting should be held un- 
Old Glory is present as the guest 
honor. 
afe-guard courts and ballot box. 
tice will fail if juries and judges 
eflect the passion and prejudices of 
dan, anti-klan or wet and dry feuds 
d factions. A stormy year is ahead 
politics. America lacks tall-timber 
dership today. We bend too much 
ery breeze that blows. We count 
rather than Jet our conscience 
er the Ship of State. The indepen- 
t voter who has the courage and a 
1, will keep the old ship right. 
ladies have less prejudice than 
-men. We must make America as 
ch America as Germany is German, 
ngland is England and as France 
_ French. 


| ———— : 
| Good Dairy Sense 


ie By Edward T. Wolf 


CH your feeding methods for 
economical milk production! 
my last article’ I brought out the 
ortance of feeding liberally of 
ighages in producing milk at lowest 
sible feeding costs. Four pounds of 
age and one and one-half pounds 
aoe" Oiaeh ayes tor 
every hundred 
pounds of live 
weight is a sat- 
isfactory basis 
of roughage 
feeding. “Good 
hay and good 
S corm = silage 
form the best 
foundation for 
good dairy 
feeding _ prac- 
tices,” is.a-y s 
John L. Wise, 
a successful 
Sibert '~ dairyman from 
mony, Pa. 
orn silage furnishes the cheapest 
best source of succulence that we 
in get for winter and summer feeding 
ause silage is far cheaper than roots 
beet pulp and as a source of suc- 
nt feed is cheaper than any com- 
cial feed. A : 
€ prepared to give your cows a 
‘make you a better and more 
rtable living. 
4n order to get your cows to consume 
€ amounts of hay, it is absolutely 
to have quality hay. Hay 
alatable. Late cut timothy is 
protein and unpalatable and 
ot be fed to cows for milk 
_ Leguminous hays are pal- 
cially alfalfa is high in 
a laxative and contains 
} mecessary for the cow. Get 
rm shape to raise good 
aus hay for your cows, and help 
feed bill. 
ite College farm at 


4 


a acres than from 
. They have 


and heathen are at peace while 
make 


. when yield 


seared get greater ~ 
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seventy acres in alfalfa from which 
they cut 300 tons each year. 

It is a known fact that spring pastures 
furnish the most nearly ideal ration for 
milk production so the factors which 
spring pastures so desirable 
should be imitated as closely as possible 
in the selection of feeds. The ration 
threfore should be palatable, succulent, 
bulky, have a good physiological effect 
on the system of the cow, be easily di- 
gestible, be balanced and be economical. 

In feeding the grain mixture an im- 
portant cause of the lack of profits in 
dairying is in the failure to feed cows 
in proportion to their milk and butter- 
fat production. ‘This information is 
best obtained by belonging to a Cow 
Testing Association where a_ hired 
tester weighs each cow’s milk, tests the 
milk, and weighs the feed consumed. 
However, these records can be kept by 
the farmer himself and used to good 
advantage in the feeding of his herd. 
Milk record sheets and herd books for 
computing the value of each cow’s pro- 
duct and expense account per cow can 
be obtained free of charge by writing 
to your State Experiment Station. 

Two hundreds pounds bran, 200 
pounds ground oats, 200 pounds ground 
corn, 50 pounds gluten, 100 pounds oil 
meal and 50 pounds cottonseed is the 
grain mix that Burl Hayes of. Edin- 
boro feeds successfully to his herd of 
Holsteins with plenty of good mixed 
hay and good silage. 

One of the grain mixtures recom- 
mended by the University of Illinois 
for Holstein cows is 100 pounds ground 
corn, 100 pounds wheat bran, 50 pounds 
cottonseed meal, choice, 100 pounds lin- 
seed oil meal when roughage is all non- 
leguminous. One pound of this mix to 
be fed for each four pounds of milk 
produced where the milk yield is one 
to twenty-five pounds daily. One pound 
of grain to three pounds of milk if the 
yield is twenty-six to thirty-five pounds 
daily, and one pound grain to two and 
one-half pounds milk when yield is 
more than thirty-five pounds daily. 

Four hundred pounds hominy feed, 
100 pounds wheat bran and 160 pounds 
linseed_oil meal is ration recommended 


when roughage is part legume and 
part non-legume to be fed. One 
pound of this grain to be fed to 


four pounds milk when yield is ten to 
twenty-five pounds daily, or one pound 
grain to three and one-half pounds milk 
is more than twenty-five 
pounds daily. 

Three hundred pounds ground corn, 
100 pounds ground oats, and 100 pounds 
wheat bran is recommended when 
roughage consists of legume hay only. 

In feeding grains to cows it is abso- 
lutely essential to balance it in amount 
of protein according to roughages fed. 
Leaving out the water of milk and 
about one-fourth of it is protein. 


According to the 1922 report of the 
Central Union of Agricultural Cooper- 
ative Societies, Ltd., there were 14,900 
cooperatives in Czechoslavakia at the 
beginning of 1923. These included 
5,730 associations for credit, 3,550 gen- 
eral agricultural and marketing asso- 
ciations, 2,177 consumers’ societies, 
1,869 workers’ societies, 1,367 building 
associations, 168 miscellaneous cooper- 
ative and 39 federations of cooper- 
ative associations. The general agri- 
cultural associations include organiza- 
tions for the processing and. sale of 
fruit and potatoes, for the improve- 
ment of livestock, the culture of vari- 
ous crops, the collective ‘use of agri- 
cultural. machinery and the distribu- 
tion of electric power. 


Inaccurate farm and shipping scales 
will take their cost out of your pocket 
several times over in a year. 


My poor hus- 


Mrs. Firefly: ‘‘Mercy! J 
gasoline to 


band! Why did I give him 
clean his coat! 
Cartoon from The Farm Journal, August 1923 


States Department of Agriculture indi- 


ie tats an PRN ee ihe 


Five 


age age of 14.5 years, while reports 
from 335 organizations. marketing 
fruits and vegetables show an average 
of but 10.1 years. 


Figures collected by the United 


cate that the average of the farmers’ 
business organizations handling dairy 
products is greater than that of the as- 
sociations handling fruits and vegeta- 
bles. Reports from 906 dairy market- 
associations which have been function- 
ing from 1 to 60 years show an aver- 


But four Ohio farmers in the year 
just past qualified for the State 100- 
Bushel Corn Club by producing 1000 
bushels of corn on 10 acres. 


THE FARMER’S FRIEND 


E “The Salt That Don’t Get Hard” 


CHIPPEWA SALT 
STERLING ROCK SALT 
---and--- 
COLUMBIA BRAND 
CAUSTIC SODA 
SODA ASH 


Our Products and Service Warrant Lifetime 
Friendship 


E. J. FEDIGAN, Inc. 


Formerly 
A. G. SNYDER’S SONS COMPANY, Inc. 
P. O. Box 113 


N. S., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


AA Polling Dollars. 


97% 


on 
Savings 


“A Rolling Dollar Gathers No 
Interest” 

Placed here your dollar grows be- 
cause we add 5% compounded semi- 
annually. 

We have a convenient plan where- 
by you can deposit and withdraw 
by mail. 

You'll find Trumbull county’s old- 
est and largest institution for sav- 
ings a mighty pleasant place to do 
business. 


The Trumbull Savings & LoanCo. | 
WARREN, 0. GIRARD, O. | * 
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HOLSTEIN DISPERSAL SALE 
Accredited Herd—Thirty-One Head 


' 
| 
SATURDAY, MARCH 15 


At farm, located one mile south and one-half mile east from 
Orwell Village railroad station, East Orwell, on P. Yee As 
Penn’a Lines. Orwell may also be reached by motor ’bus. 
from Cleveland and Warren, O. 
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Entered as second class matter, April 5, 1920, 
at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., under Act of 
Congress, March 38, 1879. 
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THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPHRATIVE SALES Co. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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Advertising rates upon request. Right reserved 
to refuse all advertising of a suspicious character. 


Notice to discontinue an advertisement and all 
changes of copy must be received 1@ days before 
date of publication. ; 

The efforts of this publication are directed in 
the promotion of co-operative marketing and in no 
case will activities be undertaken in the general 
field of farm publications. Our members are urged 
to recognize this distinction. 
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SERVICE, NOT FORCE, WINS FOR 
D. C. S. COMPANY 


Dae -BRENNEMAN sounded 


I the keynote to the success of any organi- 

zation or institution when he said: ‘We 
do not intend to use force in getting our 
ideas across—it wasn’t force or intimidation 


that put us where we are today. Service to 


all—is the important thing.” 


No one will argue but what it was good - 


sense that our president gave out. Service 
is a wonderful institution in itself and no or- 
ganization or enterprise that does not base its 
foundation on service has any reason for 
existence. 

It should not be a question of how much 
service one should give but how much service 
can one give. We can none of us serve too 
many, too much or too wisely and we should 
none of us hesitate in giving our share of 
service to all concerned. 


FARMERS AND OLEO 


Ke after the Oleo eaters,’ writes one 


of our readers. 


We wish to goodness it were pos- _ 


sible to take a club and get after every farmer 
that patronizes the “cocoanut cow.” We say 
farmer—because he is listed among the big- 


gest consumers of oleo and yet is the pro- 


ducer of butter too. 

The dairyman who sells milk and buys oleo 
has absolutely no reason to kick if the bottom 
drops from the milk market. 

Just as long as our good dairymen would 
rather pay homage to the South Sea Island 
cocoanut picker than to his brother dairyman 
—should he have little cause to complain. 


BE FAIR TO THE BOYS 


HE usual spring argument about taking 

the boys out of school and putting them 

to work in the fields will soon begin in 
the farm home. ‘The father is very busy. 
Plowing and planting must be done on time. 
It is hard to hire men that can be trusted 
with the machinery or the horses. Hired men 
mean more work in the kitchen for the 
mothers and the daughters. The school may 
not be interesting. The boys are dependable, 
like to, be out of doors, and are proud to take 
a man’s place and help with the work, That 
is the easy, lazy way of. looking at it and the 
boy gives up his spring school term and be- 
comes a rural child laborer. If that occurs 
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his chance for an education. _ eee 
The stronger, better way is to sacrifice 


L 


two or three years in succession he has lost 


something of present comfort and expediency — 
for the child’s future welfare. By his work 
this spring or next spring the boy may save 
to the family two or three dollars a day for 
a few weeks, but he does it at a very great 
loss to himself and probably to his people. 


He is giving up the time that should be used — 


to deepen, broaden, and refine his life. Be- 
sides that, if he does not get proper schooling 


_and enough of it now, he will not be able to 


earn 4s much as he ought when he becomes 
aman. Then he, too, will feel that his chil- 
dren must give up their chances for an edu- 
cation and spend their childhood days at some 
kind of labor. So the circle goes on from 
father to son. Keep the boy in school. That 
may be the way to bring the entire family to 
a finer plane of life. 


MONEY COMING BACK HOME 
ee ae in this issue is a table 


-showing the percentage of the consum- 

er’s milk dollar that goes back to the 
farmer. It will be seen that Pittsburgh dis- 
trict ranks fourth—in reality they are first in~ 
the amount going back to the farmer. 

Boston received more per quart than did 
we, but it cost the members of the Boston 
organization a far greater commission than it 
cost the D. C. S. Co. members—so while our 
percentage might be fourth our, dollar and 
cents show us first. 


NOT GOOD SENSE | 
OOPERATIVE buying has made some 
C progress, but has been met with the 


strongest opposition that the fertile 
minds of organized feed and fertilizer dealers 


‘could devise. This is not surprising. For 


years they have exploited the farmer for all 
the traffic would bear and to have an organi- 
zation of farmers take from them their source 
of easy money certainly would arouse their 
opposition. We should not be disheartened 
if things do not all go as we would have 
them. ‘This opposition should strengthen us 
in our determination to learn to manage our 
own affairs.” ; 

The above argument was used by an or- 
ganizer of a farmers’ cooperative buying as- 
sociation. We are not opposed to cooperative 
buying societies for farmers—but we fail to 
see the logic of everlastingly telling the farmer 
he is being exploited by everyone who is not 
a farmer. Cooperation can and should be 


on its own merits and not on radical, un- 


founded statements. Arguments such as the 
above merely serve to stir up radicalism 


among our farm folk. We don’t think it is’ es 


good business or good sense to argue this way. 
Cooperative buying associations can suc- 
cessfully be organized on the same basis as 
the D. C. S. Co. The present mediums can 
be utilized in an efficient manner if the or- 
ganizers have a mind to do it. ; 


A PART OF OUR BUSINESS 


schemes and selling milk for our farmers 
apparently have no connection—yet from 
time to time we are called on to step in and 
forestall the efforts of stock salesmen to get 
into our territory. . 
Just the other day two men_ supposedly 
representing a firm which wanted to build a 
huge dairy plant in the Wheeling territory, 
came into the office with the hopes of having 
President Brenneman give his sanction to 
their proposition and permit them to sell 
stock in the rural sections. | 
Mr. Brenneman stepped on the proposition 
rough shod and any farmer that buys stock 
in such a concern does so against the recom- 
mendation of the D. C. S. Company. Ee 


Posciemes 8 a soft pedal on stock selling 


~- 


Des Fi 


- stores, etc., in search of— 


_ tainly should be. 


* 


on ~ TRONG sentiment in favo 


ment of a Bureau of Dairy! 
United States Department 
ture prevails in Congress at this tin 
tary Wallace endorsed the idea an, 
gressman Haugen of Iowa, has a 
establishment of one, which was ap: 
the agriculture committee. We ne 
reau of Dairying to centralize all th 
of the various agencies and if we ca 
one without asking for a greater app 
tion or increase in the personnel of the 
why not let us have it?” ay ae 


THINKING DAIRY FARMI 


line thinking dairy farmer 
| the world looks upon his j 
the same way. He knows if 
his best work he must feed his : 
not enough that the dairy farme 
labors with his hands but he mus 
head in directing them if he is to 
largest success. ae Eagae 
A correspondent of the ~ 
Dairyman makes the following 
“Bach time the ‘Dairyman’ com 
soon become absorbed in its ws 
regarding all departments. of t 
business. Of course, that is du 
ing after the day’s work is do 
farm boots are discarded fo 
able slippers. Being interested in 
‘day by day, I am naturally intere: 
ing the latest news as to how t 
year’s interest and how much ¢ 
added to the:interest. One tho 
ticular that always comes to m«¢ 
reading is the persistence witl 
editor comes month after mo 
after month, regarding testing each ¢ 
~ culling the robber, the cow th re 
fit after paying for her feed 
connection with her.” Bi a 
We would have a better 


everywhere if those engaged in 
ciently deep interest in thei 
some time each day to reading. 
-years to arouse a few of the | 
of this country to the necessity 


E are interested in th 

is \/ effect of Prohibitio 
the consumption of 
lowing is taken from the C 
Monitor of Boston, and we w 
ask if any of our readers have : 
thing of the same results in ot 


luncheons. Today, if Boston” 
typical of those the country ove: 
is no reason to suppose they 
change in the luncheon bevs 
place which offers mater 


iticians. When>the noo 1 
labor comes, that is to say, th 
vade the nearby groceries 


the amount of milk thus used 
mous, if recently publishe 
any guide. And in all 


Pan cc 


—-*  DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER Seven 
iz: ae Nivver pour wather on a drownded Cleaning wheat at threshing time 
aes : “ E} mouse.—Proverbs of Ireland. brought a gain of 7.3 cents a_ bushel 
NIOR DE PARTME WT AY? for Minnesota and .Dakota farmers 
empl Lt? Crippled, trampled and suffocated co-operating with the United States 

y. ‘, V/ hogs result from overloading cars. Department of Agriculture. ; 
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TLE VEGETABLE MEN fence. The Dog w rer it in a flyi 

eee fee Edel sien on’ the other GOoOonpD PAINT 
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3 a summer day, the little side ina field of grass. Here he began 
: y Health worked among her to slacken his pace, for in front of them 
veeding and digging the rich loomed - dark forest, and only a nar- 
‘earth to make them beautiful. 7°) pathway led through it. 
ag as she worked a gay little Entering the forest, the Dog was 
nd tripped lightly here and there obliged to walk, as the path grew rough 
e grass and flower beds. Stop- and steep and the underbrush on either 
ast to wipe the earth from her side was thick and tangled. At last 
pon a lily leaf, for if made..a they came to the mouth of a cave. 
Ravetient rope! she looked up “This is the home of the Witch,” said 
w Cho-Cho coming down the ph We will hide here in the 
ia Soe. Bihige ushes.” 
‘Shae the 2 ne: ee ie Presently they heard a harsh laugh 
hive to) eM any: eins and the ugly witch came forth from the ® 
dest. fie d e was one of the shadow of the cave. She paused a mo- 
\ Est A GEUsS. a ; ment, dazzled by the sunlight, and Cho- 
said Cho-Cho, “in looking Cho could see clearly the deep scars on 
y Magic Window last evening | her ankles, made by chains that had 
me pies ee pup and aoe once See her, and her left arm hung 
- streets she went and into a in a-sling. 
mes where Children live, and on Drawing from his pocket a bright 
or at every house she made a te ball, he flashed it directly in the 
rk. : itch’s eyes. 
Cho-Cho,” said the Fairy, “this She stood spellbound for several min- 


Most folks know, these days, the value of using 
good paint. We’re proud that our Thrift Paint 
has proved its good value. There is none better 
and none cheaper than Thrift Paint, quality con- 
sidered. It’s guaranteed. 


THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS CO. 
131 N. Park Avenue WARREN, OHIO 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS & PAINT CO. 
246 E. Fed St. 315 W. Fed 8t. YOUNGSTOWN - 
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Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


rouble for the children.” utes holding one hand to her head, then 5 E 
; her body slowly relaxed and she slipped Opposite Park Theatre 129 West Sixth St 
g him to a seat within her rose down upon the pathway. Youngstown, Ohio East Liverpool, Ohir 


‘the Fairy brought him sparkling Cho-Cho stepped forth from his hid- 

from her well and bade him rest ing place among the bushes, and stood 
beside the witch. 

e spoke, through the garden She lay quite still as though asleep. tea 

oming ‘towards her, were three “Lie there for two and twenty hours,” 

ooking little Men. The first had Cho-Cho said, “and when you awaken fp en 0 ee 0-00 0S EEE 0S ENE S90 0ST) NE NE EY ER YE) SR SE RW 


ad of a Beet, and his clothes were J g a 


2 
Sas eas ee 6 wee nes ees Sn ee 0 tee, 0 eee mes ES SS FM 9 rh Geet eee Armee bs | 


dull green leaves. His "¢ver again shall you see clearly—never 
stockings were beet-colored @8@1n shall you molest the Green 
his hand he carried a green hat. Vegetables. : 
Berend little: Man was a white Then they went forward into the 
d his clothes were the green cave to find the little Vegetable Man. 
Pebee and.the third: little fel- He lay upon the ground, bound hand 
RAD? and foot and trembling with fear. 


the face of a Carrot, and he, : ; 
all in green. “Courage, little Man,” said Cho-Cho, 
/ ‘we are your friends and have come to 


eee : : : 
at ele pen oa take you home,” and cutting his bonds, 
FERS tnvask Bie help. We they led him forth from the cave. 


om. 
d 


A OE) A) OEE LO 1 


the Green Vegetables and are “Who are you, Friends?” said the 
and happy family. Last night Little Man. 
: slept, a wicked Witch crept in “T am Cho-Cho, the Friend of the 


and carried off one of our /€hildren, and this Dog is my friend. 
Men. We did not know that he We work together for the Health of the 
ne until we were awakened by Children.” 

cries, and when we rushed to help Then mounting the Dog’s broad back, 
ruel ae beat us to the they started on their home journey. 

epeeeat away. That night from his Magic Window, 
orning, I found upon my (Cho-Cho beheld a strange sight; for in 
letter. It was from the the fields and gardens the little Veget- mi : 
said that unless we gave her able Men were dancing in the moon- hiding place, you are losing money every 
ould return each night and ight, and as they danced, they sang day. 
vy one of my comrades. Help with joy, for the old witch lay helpless 
for this Witch is very Pow- jn the forest and they were safe from 


8 EE REO EO (SE 


This institution has an army of over 


ase See : harm. A 2 iiss ° 4 
ae ee Bait: (From “Cho-Cho and the © Health thirty-six millions of dollars out working 4 
said Cho-Cho, “I poe ae Fairy,” by Eleanor Glendower Griffith). night and day. Why not let your idle dol- 


ruel Witch, for if she hurts these If ee, ; health poster to color, 
Men, the children will have no Write and ask for one. 
tables to eat, and Children must SeameE - 5. Riga SRO Oe 
getables. This is what the black Eleven boys and girls, representing 
ik meant upon the doors,” and turn- the winners in the six different kinds 
ho-Cho walked rapidly away. of clubs in Ashtabula, county attended 
Cho-Cho had a friend, a Won- the annual Club Week at Ohio State 
who could travel like the Universitiy. Those who won. the trip 
e hurried down the road to- from Ashtabula county are Lillian Al- 
_Dog’s house. len, Dorothy South and Margaret 
> Dog at home, Cho-Cho Hines in the Food Clubs; Wallace 
e little Men, and added: Kelley, Hiram Williams and Harold 
s Witch before nightfall, ‘Hall in the Calf Clubs; Richard Kel- 
mm. I cannot travel jog and Henry Edwards from the Pig 
yu she lives far away. Clubs; Raymond Westcott of the 
Cig dire me,on your back?” ~ Poultry Club; Richard Strassen of the 
pleasure,” said the Dog. “But Potato Club and Donald Burns of the 


ot know the w Leaning for- Corn Club. 
Cl lo i s 


lars join this army of hard-working, thrifty 
dollars? 


We will pay you for the privilege of 
putting them to work. 


If it is loafing in a teapot, trunk or other 
: 


eyes. Immediately 
n fo th e Dog and he could 
the distance the Witch’s 
road that led to it. 

_Cho-Cho, seating him- 
@’s back, “It grows 


. 


Dollar Savings & Trust C0. 
- Alrst ational Bank 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Combined Resources Over Forty-Two Millions 


g started forward and 
; pace quickened until his 


Ae 


Town Girl (on seeing set of fly-nets for 
first time): ‘‘Mercy! Look what a 
funny blanket they’ve got on that horse, 
it’s nothing but holes tied together with 
. shoe-strings” 
Cartoon from The Farm Journal, August ‘923 
ca 


his beautiful tail 
~ Trees and houses 
ushed on, and the 
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SIX POINTERS 


—By— 
Marjorie E. Six 


WHAT shall I have for dinner ?” 

I have heard housewives say that 
if some one would just plan their meals 
for them, they would gladly do the work 
required to prepare the food. I'll admit 
that it 7s a problem to give your family 
the foods their bodies require every day, 
keeping their 
appetites keen 
by the aid of 


riety than any 
other, both 
from the stand- 
point of kinds 
and of methods 
of preparation, 
it is vegetables! In the vocabulary of 
many people, “vegetables” means “pota- 
toes,” and for these people meal plan- 
ning is simple, just meat, potatoes, white 
id and butter, and pie—and it’s a 
meal, 
As I have stated before, this meal is 
typical of the refined American diet to- 
day. And are we satished? No! It 
seems that the character of the adver- 
tisements that we see daily in the pa- 
pers and magazines, describing face 
soaps and creams for skins that are 
losing their normal quality, youthful 
coloring for hair, or remedies for con- 
stipation, cures for baldness, etc., testify 
to the early ageing of the American 
people and a need for different modes 
of living which will conserve our youth. 
Those who live on refined foods to 
the exclusion of coarse foods such as 
vegetables, whole grain cereals, etc., 
must “pay the~ price.” They live on 
cathartics, tonics and headache medi- 
cines and answer all sorts of advertise- 
ments of- patent medicine vitamins in 
tablet form until it costs as much to 
run their medicine cabinets as to run 
their refrigerators. 
Why buy pink pills and vitamin tab- 
lets when a diet containing all the body 
regulators and “protective” foods neces- 
sary can easily be selected from our 
every day foods? Leafy vegetables are 
espécially valuable as regulating and 
protective foods, as sources of lime, 
phosphorous, iron, and other material, 
and of vitamins. They should be in- 
cluded in meals several times a week, 
and as bone and teeth builders they 
should supplement milk in the diets of 
children and adults. Are you giving 
your family raw cabbage once or twice 
a week, spinach or swiss chard, or 
some other greens at least once a week, 
with lettuce a couple of times, and per- 
haps cauliflower or asparagus or celery 
(be sure they eat the celery leaves) in 
between times? 
Tomatoes are most 
add zest to the meal, and carrots, 
_ onions, rutabaga, etc, should be in- 
Z cluded quite often. I do not wish to be- 

little the Irish potato, but remember 
chat although it is a good fuel food, it 
is lacking in vitamins and minerals 
_ which are so essential to good health 
and should be supplemented with other 
- vegetables. Beets and turnips should 
_ not be neglected, nor should beans and 
- peas be forgotten, although they are to 
_ be used as occasional substitutes for 
_ meat and not in place of the leafy 
vegetables. . 


Marjorie E, Six 


valuable, they 


variety in the 
foods or the 
way they are 
prepared, 

If there is 
one group of © 
foods furnish- 
ing more va- 


« 


How to Serve 


And now the question arises how to 
serve vegetables so to be attractive to 
your family—for vegetables must be 
appetizing if your boys and girls and 
your husband, perhaps prejudiced 
against them, are to eat them. 

Let us get away from the habit of 
frying ‘potatoes, and frying parsnips, 
etc, for the coat of grease which is 
formed on the outside of each piece of 
food makes it hard to digest. It would 
be better to serve things just boiled or 
baked, for then they’d not be rendered 
next to impossible for the digestive ap- 
paratus to take care of. If you over- 
cook your vegetables they lose flavor 
and some value as protective foods. 
Save the water in which vegetables are 
cooked for soups as it contains valuable 
mineral salts which you cannot afford, 
for your: health’s sake, to throw away. 
Butter added the last minute before re- 
moving from the fire, adds both to the 
flavor and to food value of them, and 
using white sauce with them to make a 
creamed or scalloped dish, because it 
contains both milk and butter, is an- 
other way of making vegetables more 
nutritious. Cheese added to creamed 
or scalloped vegetables increases their 
nutritive value and makes them very 
tasty. ‘Tomatoes are adaptable in im- 
proving flavor and value of many dishes 


and help to add variety. Nor do I want ~ 


to forget the delicious and nutritious 
soups that can be made from vegetables 
and thin white sauce. 

But I’ve left the best way of serving 
most vegetables, excepting those con- 
taining starch in more than small 
amounts, till the last, and that is ravw. 


. They contain more of the vitamins and 


minerals when served raw, and so 
should be used in salads, a most pleasing 
and appetizing way of serving them, 
once a day if possible. 

Give Variety 


I think you will agree with me, if you 
did not before, that vegetables do help 
to furnish variety in your meals, both 
because there are so many kinds and 
because there are numerous ways of 
serving them. May I urge that you in- 
clude as many kinds of vegetables in 
your garden this year as are suited to 
to climate and soil conditions. 

If you are not quite sure of the pro- 
portions of butter, flour, and milk for 
white sauces of different thickness, here 
they are: : 

Thin White Sauce—1 tablespoonful butter, 1 
tablespoonful flour, 1 cup milk. 

Medium White Sauce—2. tablespoonfuls but- 
ter, 2 tablespoonfuls flour, 1 cup milk, 

Thick White Sauce—2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
3 tablespoonfuls flour, 1 cup milk. 

Melt butter, add flour and salt, and 
stir until smooth. Add milk slowly, 
stirring constantly. Cook in double boil- 
er, stirring constantly, until thick as 
desired. . 

Thin White Sauce is generally used 
in cream soups, Medium White Sauce 
for creamed vegetables, and Thick 
White Sauce for croquettes. 

If you have not already asked for the 
“Model Menus Series” cards or the card 
to “Hang in Your Kitchen,” which will 
help you plan your meals, we shall be 
glad to send them to you on request, 
along with a booklet on butter. : 

(The so-called “vitamine tablets” have 
been proven of little or no value by 
scientific experimentation). 


FUN WASHING DISHES? 


NOt many folks see fun in washing 


dishes, because it’s pretty hard to 

see. But any housewife, no matter how 

nearsighted, can find some measure of 

satisfaction in the job if she’ll look for 
it by way of an orderly plan. 

The elements of that orderly plan, 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Meat 


says Geneva M. Bane, specialist in 
home conveniences at the Ohio State 
University, are these: 

Save time by using a wad of paper 
or scrap of bread to scrape all parti- 
cles of food from the dishes as they 
come from the table. Stack plates 
together, saucer together, put silver- 
ware in a pan of water, and gather 
glasses together. 

Wash the dishes with a clean dish- 
cloth in a dishpanful of soapy water as 
hot as the hands can stand. Rinse in 
a pan of clear water, hotter than the 
wash water. Drain the dishes on the 
drain board or in a wire dish drainer, 
Wash the cleanest dishes first, rinse 
them in very hot water and put them 
in the dish drainer to dry, so theyll’ 
be dry by the time the rest of the 
dishes are washed. Drying dishes in 
the drainer saves time, saves towels, 
and leaves the dishes in first-class 
condition. Dishes that are scraped, 
stacked, and washed in that order are 
in piles ready to be put away when they 
are clean. 

If the cooking utensils are put to 
soak as soon as they are emptied, they 
will be as easy to wash as the dishes, 
Use a piece of paper to wipe the 
grease from the skillets before putting 
them’ to soak. Some persons prefer 
to wash all the: cooking utensils first 
and put them away before beginning 
to wash glasses and silver. When 
that is done, a fresh supply of dish- 
water and rinsewater is needed. 


Mrs. I. F. Matthews, leader, and Mrs. 
A. J. Brunswick, assistant leader, are 
fast making Vienna township, Trumbull 
County, Ohio, 100 per cent in the Cloth- 
ing Construction work. ‘They have 
trained their eight local leaders in this 
work and these leaders each have their. 
group of eight organized and the first 
demonstration given, making 74 women 
in Vienna township who are learning 
to cut and fit their own patterns and 
garments. Let us know how your 
township is getting along, maybe you 
can beat. this! 


MUSIC: AN EDUCATOR 
By E. O. Fleer 


PRE cry of the so-called practical edu- 
cator today is “Stick to the funda- 
mentals! Out with fads and frills!” 

Fine! We agree. For what is more 
fundamental than music? Music was 
the basis of education centuries before 
the three R’s were known! 

Rightfully enough, it is only a thor- 
ough grounding in the three R’s and 
vocational training prepares for ade- 
quately sustaining life. But true educa- 
tion has come to mean so much more 
than a preparation for making a living. 
It must prepare for complete living. 
The modern school is more than a 
mere workshop. Only in so far as. it 
makes ready for both earning a living 
and appreciating the finer values of 
life—music, art, literature—does it ful- 
fill its mission. 

Music in the school vitalizes, illumi- 
nates, and correlates studies, mythol- 
ogy, physical education, nature study, 
and hygiene. It fosters all the educa- 
tional processes that are the desidera- 
tum of the so called practica)] subjects 
It secures attention, interest, mental 
discipline, participation, and express- 
ion, through sense perception, emo- 
tional response, and instruction, stimu- 
lating imagination, discrimination, 
concentration, and interpretation, leav- 
ing a residium of knowledge, culture, 
poise, and power. What other one 
subject can do so much?—and fully 
possible with the victrola in the class- 
room, ; 


ae 


‘scrub bull has been erected by farmer 


You can entertain yourself while 
are educating yourself musically 
having a library of fine Victor Re 
ords in your home. ‘The complete V 
tor catalogue of records will be mailed 
to you absolutely free of charge by 

C. C. Mellor Company, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
from whom you can purchase record 
by mail, having them delivered vii 
parcel post. % 


CLOTHING PROJECT 


Miss Butler met with the Clothing 
Construction Leaders of Trumbull coun 
ty, O., on Friday, Jan. 18, for their las 
demonstration meeting. ‘Twenty-two. 
leaders were present at this very int 
esting and instructive meeting. Ny inished 
garments were displayed and discusse 
and compared with boughten garments, 
as to quality, durability, price and ap- 
pearance. ce ; 
_ The Leaders who attended the meet- 
ing-are as follows: — ; 

Mrs. J. S. Curtis and Mrs. 
of Greene. ' 

Mrs. J. A. Spafford and Mrs. Rev. Clela 
from Kinsman. = 

Mrs. Hayes Barbe and Mrs. W. S. Munson 
Bristolville. 

Mrs. Harry Dudgeon of Mecca. 


Mrs. M. E. Brobst and Mrs. Carl Dunba 
of Johnston. 3 5 ae 
Mrs. L. W. Mott and’ Mrs. L. B. Blair of 


Bazetta. ‘ 
Mrs. Chas. Banning and Mrs. Dayton Bliss 
Hartford, ;: 
Mrs. C. R. Davis and Mrs. R. B, McCo 
nell, Braceville. 2 
Mrs. I. F. Mathews and Mrs. A. J. Brun 
wick, Vienna. ae 
Mrs. Malcolm Boyd and Miss Lucy Hood, 
Liberty and Hubbard. 2 
Mrs. Harry Stevenson and Mrs. E. I. Sny- 
der, Tordstown. 


Says Sam:°A wife who sings in the 
kitchen is worth more than all the land 
a man can buy. 


Farm inventories put down in Jan 
ary yield a harvest of knowledge t 
following December. : 


* Says Sam: Folks who worry abo 
getting credit for what they do never 
seem to get anything done. 


Labor-saving devices were not in 
vented so much to enable the house 
wife to do more work, as to let he 
have more leisure. 


~ 
‘ 


“It is the way hours of freedom are 
spent that determines, as much a 
labor, the moral worth of a nation,”— 
Maurice Maeterlinck. 

- From 25 to 40 per cent of all tuber 
culosis in children under five years o 
age is contracted by using products. 
from tuberculosis cows, according to 
the Federal Department of Agricul. 
ture. 


A monument to the dishonor of the 


in Collins county, Texas, with this in 
scription: “In commemoration, this 
the 11th day of October, 1923, the day 
on which Collin county was proclaimed 
free from scrub sires,” Sc gaiad 


Those inchworms do make good wickets | 
Cartoon from The Farm Journal, August 192 


Some figures from Trumbull county 


Nine 


agent’s report of February: 15% days 
spent in the office, 814 days in the field, 
342 calls at headquarters, 167 telephone 
calls, 181 individual letters written, five 
circular letters prepared, total of 469 


letters. The motion pictures on tuber- 
culosis eradication was shown ‘at six 
townships to 590 people. Six Legume 


lame Hens points other than the four principal 
more than chickens, 


markets will give a much better record 


RADIO 228 Be 

RPARME R 
You can make your radio set pay for itself 
by getting the daily market and weather 
:eperts. Your family will also enjoy enter- 
tainments via radio. We sell a complete 
line of radio apparatus at reasonable prices, 
Special 1000 Mill set complete, $24.50, Wfrite 
tor booklet. 

STEINMETZ WIRELESS MFG. CO. 
5702 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa, 


belief of poultry special- 
ite University after 
for 1923 sent in by 
emonstration farms. Of 
got on the honor 
egg production of 160 
per hen. Two flocks 
than 200 eggs a hen. 
averaged in size more 
s, with five above 300 
100 birds. 

this record compares 
n that of other states, 
n still have need of 
even more than 
G. S. Vickers, 
1 specialist at the 


cords show,” he says, 
om eggs varies from 
the total income in the 
ocks to two-thirds in 
ng flocks. This obvi- 
at the success or fail- 
try business for the 
will depend primarily 
of eggs produced per 


‘ively good egg pro- 
oe to make profits 


could make buz- 
at high. And some 
ding to the records, 
cents an hour over 
enses for their labor. 
t as well have gone 


ABULL COUNTY, 0., 
[ONSTRATION FARMS 
JANUARY 


ren, Route 2, heads the 
macttes laid "oa eggs, 
eggs per hen. 

ae 364 English S. C. 
secured 3873 eggs, 


64 eggs per hen. 
ood. 350 White*Wyan- 
eghorns, eggs; aver- 


iste. 
rtland, has 196 Buff 
rey an average of 


ae Route 3, 130 


ite Wyan- 
7.22 eggs 


you hatch 


lers fall down on 
t more than eggs 
, and se are no- 


- Poultry Specialist, 
ind Guy W. 
Agent are 

ick rearing pro- 
Sot Trumbull 
- will be made to 
‘practice the ten 
Poultry De- 
‘fully rearing baby 


been made 
e daily cold 
our principal 
‘mented by daily 
a large number 


production lower than on butter, cheese and eggs actually in 


storage, 


ciations engaged in the retail distribu- 
tion of milk indicate that these insti- 
tutions are serving about 138,000 cus- 
tomers. The 41 associations have an 
estimated membership of 11,800, and 
they are handling approximately 125,- 
800 gallons of fluid milk daily. Twen- 
ty-three of the organizations have been 
formed since the beginning of 1920, 18 
were formed prior to that date. 


_ 


sR 
Reports from 41 farmer-owned asso- 


meetings were held, under. the direction 
of Earl Jones, Spec., and Guy W. Mil- 
ler, County Agent, with a total of 124. 


Bronze, Narra- 


TOR KEY S$ ganset, Bour- 


bon Red and White Holland toms and hens, not 
akin. Write for our reas6nable prices, 
Clover Hill Poultry Farm, Beallsville, Ohio 


The wise shopper buys. one good gar- 
ment rather than two cheap ones, and 
when there are young children, seek 
good cloth that may be re-made. 


Wanted: A small farm suitable for chickens, 
close to Pittsburgh, on. the Harmony car line 
preferred. Write in care of Dairymen’s Price 
Reporter, 


VICTOR RECORDS 


Farmers in the vicinity of Butler, 
Pa., are bringing in a number of pure- 


BY MAIL 


bred Holstein cattle. R. @ Wiggins, 
former county agent, but now farm 
advisor for the Butler County National 
Bank, has been spending considerable 
time with Guy Miller, Warren, O., 
county agent in looking over the 
Trumbul county herds, Thirty-two 
purebreds will be purchased by the 
Butler farmers. 


for 
ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


The Victor Catalog contains a 
wealth of old favorite Irish melo- 
dies, songs and dances—ballads 


and humorous novelties that you 


s of your brood, you _ gen in commercial fertilizers won’t go 


Cheap, low-grade carriers of nitro- 


to Ohio farmers any more, if a ruling 
recently approved by the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists is 
adopted. . 


4 td Tenting on the Old Camp Ground 
My Wild Irish Rose 
In the Garden of My Heart 


will surely enjoy.. Send check or 


money order, 


HERE ARE A FEW: List 
No. Size Price 
Dear Little Shamrock John McCormack 753 10 1,50 
Low Back’d Car John McCormack A 
Macushla John McCormack 759 10 1,50 
A Dream (Bartlett) John McCormack 
My Wild Irish Rose John McCormack 895 10 1.50 
Bonnie Wee Thing John McCormack . 
Kathleen Mavourneen Alan Turner 16404 10 75 
Hayden Quartet 
Criterion Quartet 16741 10 75 
Reed Miller ’ 
Wearing of the Green Hooley 17348 10 75 
Off to Philadelphia Henry Burr 
Mother Machree Charles Harrison 17780 10 75 


Little Bit of Heaven 


Charles Harrison 


Wotel 


“A GOOD PLACE TO STOP” 


—_——_ 


BERKEY L. SWANK 


PROPRIETOR 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Se eee eae EE eel? 
BARBERS THINK 
IT’S ONLY 
FAIR TO SHARE 


THEIR SECRET 


BARE-TO-HAIR 


DOES WHAT IT’S MADE FOR 
Actually Grows Hair on Your Head 
ADDRESS 


JACK DOYLE 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTOR 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Can a Banker Milk 
a Cow? 


Our officers have for years been in- 
terested in the farmer and dairyman. 
We know your success means the suc- 
cess of the whole community. 


LET US HELP YOU 


—_—_— 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
GREENVILLE, PA. 
Resources 214 Million Dollars 
W. S. McKAY, Pres. _R. A. HORNE, Cash. 


COME TO OUR SALESROOMS AND LET US PLAY THESE FOR YOU 


ellor’s 


604 Wood St. Pittsburgh 
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a —COQOUPON— 
Independent Wall Paper Company, Dept. S Pittsburgh, Pa. 
\ Gentlemen: Please send me free of charge your 1924 Wall Paper and Paint Catalogue, 
NAM R. F, D. 
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Penn State Extension Workers Give College 


DAIRYMEN’S 


Herd Fine Holstein Sire 


—— 


BELIEVING that nothing is too good 
for Pennsylvania State College, the 
agricultural extension workers of the 
‘Keystone State presented Sir Fobes 
Pontiac Sewis Homstead 313448, to the 
college as a gift. 
Weighing over 2600 pounds at three » 


and one-half years of age, Sir Fobes is 
said to be one of the finest sires that 
has ever headed any college herd. He 
is a very typy individual and carries the 
blood of Holstein royalty. He was bred 
by the Minnesota Holstein Company at 
Austin, Minnesota, and was purchased 
from John Christgan, of Dexter, Minn. 


poe 


Not only is Sir Fobes of show ring 
type, but he also descended from a great 
producing line of Holsteins. His grand 
sire, besides being a grand champion, 
has eight daughters with 30 pound milk 
records or better, and five daughters 
which already have yearly records of 
over 1000 pounds. One daughter, May 
Walker Ollie Homstead, holds the na- 
tional championship record for yearly 
production with 31,610 pounds of milk 
and 1,523 pounds of fat in one year. 

Professor A. A. Borland, head of the 
Dairy Department of the college, in- 
spected a large number of the best Hol- 
stein herds in the east and middle west 
before deciding upon Sir Fobes to lead 
the college herd of Holsteins. The 
funds for the purchase were obtained 
entirely by voluntary ‘subscriptions from 
130 members of the extension staff. 


Visitors at Penn State, particularly 
those interested in dairying, admire this 
splendid sire. He, with some other in- 
dividuals of the college herd, _ was 
shown in October at the National Dairy 
Show where he won fifth place, defeat- 
ing the Grand Champion of the Ohio 
State Fair and another that was the 
Grand Champion at the Eastern States 
Exposition. 


Froth From Milk 
Pails 


—By— 
C. S. Detwiler 


QUALITY MILK 


jt is the aim of every producer to de- 

liver a good quality of milk to the 
consumer. The milk companies have 
expended large sums of money to install 
modern equipment in handling milk, but 
this work is in vain if the raw product 
delivered to the receiving station, or 
shipped direct, 
is of low qual- 
ity. Low qual- 
ity milk is high 
in bacteria, 
dirty and off- 
flavored. It is 
the. distribu- 
tor’s desire to 
have milk sweet, 
clean and cold. 
The distribu- 
tors who deliv- 
clean milk 


er ; 

and keep it cold 
~s. Detwil are aiding in 
Ei ela eee establishing a 


firm market, as well as satisfying the 
consumer. 

There have been different tests made 
of milk at the receiving stations. The 
ones used mostly in the Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory have been the acidity test and 
sediment tests, which have aided to a 
great extent in improving the raw milk, 
Recently companies have been using a 
bacterial test to grade milk as it is de- 
livered by the producer. ‘This indicates 
the quality of milk, shows who is care- 
fess in milking and in cooling the milk, 
and will also help the producer locate 
his trouble. ‘This swill be a real: serv- 
ice to the farmer. : 

The test is based on the number of 
bacteria. in milkwhich has been satis- 
factory in foreign countries as well as 
in this country. The success of this 
work will depend on the producers, As 
this is a new venture recently started, 
we are unable to give a report for this 
district but will do so in the future, 

Rating of plants based on sediment 
test for month of February: 

Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company 


1. Westford 13. Palmer 

2. Nutwood 14. Jamestown 

3. Footville 15. Cortland 

4. Stanhope 16. Austinburg 

5. (Windsor 17. Rock Creek 

& Dorset 18. Rome 

7. Simons 19. Springboro 

8. Linesville 20. Rieck Plant (city) 
9. Jefferson 21. McJunkin Plant 
10. Espyville (city) 

11. Lockwood 22. Mesopotamia 

12. Farmdale (tests not received) 


Harmony Creamery Company 


i. N. Bloomfield 5. os Bristol sed) 
2. Newton Falls 3 tests not received, 
(tests not received) 6. Sandy Lake | 

(tests not received) 


Phalanx 8. Wayland 

4. West Farmington (tests not received) 

Hermes-Groves Dairy Company 
East Orwell 3a eAty a 
Andover (tests not received) 
A complete summary of the area test 
work conducted by State and Federal 
veterinarians in Mercer county and ad- 
jacent townships in Crawford and But- 
jer counties last- April and July shows 
that 46,453 cattle in 5,966 herds in this 
district came under.the test, in which 
1,162 reactors were found. 

The work was accomplished at a total 
cost of $82,855.75, which includes $6l,- 
321 39 for State and Federal indemni- 
ties, $7,500 for transportation, which was 
carried by the owners themselves, and 
other items such as salaries, supplies 
and clerical assistance in collecting and 
compiling numerous reports. 


a 


Cow Testing Association Is 
Cow Insurance Policy 


Seas MILLER, a veteran dairy 
farmer from Crabtree, Pa., is 
staunch in his belief that cow-test as- 
sociations are insurance policies against 
“slacker”? cows. 


“T always have been in favor of cow- 
test association work as an urgent need 
for the farmers,’ declared. Mr. Miller, 

_ while in the office recently. 

“The test we get at the milk plant is 
all right and I don’t doubt the honesty 
of the dealers, but that does not give 
us any check on our cows and we can- 
not tell which. pay for their keep and 
which do not. 

“We are going to start a cow test as- 
sociation in our section of Westmore- 
land County in a short time. Our 
County Agent had quite a time getting 
enough men lined up—but we are now 
ready to start.” ; ; 

Mr. Miller is a member of the New 
Alexander Local and is one of its 
heavier producers. He has a good herd 
of milk producers and knows how to 
care for them. 


NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


The 1924 National Dairy Exposition 
will be held in Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 
27-Oct. 4, .This puts an end to the 
rumors that Syracuse would again en- 
tertain this great dairy classic. Syra- 
cuse fell down in getting the attend- 
ance for the show last year and some 
boosters from upper New York State 
wanted it back again in order to re- 
trieve themselves. Milwaukee has 


- most concentrated - dairy area, 


prove a good town. 


flies 


pe Gallon of Gasoline 
with AirFriction Carburetor 


And woe gusrantes all other cars =~ 
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LITTER CARRI 
Speed up your barn work. Roll 
of manure in one trip with the B 


4 nearly double present mileage,power - 
and flexibility, make hills on high 
7 formerly difficult on low. Models 


Bee our wonderful mileage guarantees for other csrs. : Fi fs 
bel allie arene | Sr tevue uot cont 
wick 4. ..30 mi. m’s.. ax’! 30m! EVER HOIST, found o 
Buick6...24mi.} Olds. 6:...23 mi. | Nash 6... .23mi ER oe ue Tore d 
Hudson. . 30 mi.) Paigo 6... .20 mi. | Lincoln 8. .17 ml. and Easy to operate, it formsa hi 
Hupp eee hes pes es eae ing. Heavy, galv ed, water- 
Dodge. ..-23mi.1 Overlid 4..52 ml. \ Cole GTN, i. Write for our illustrated catcioue 
for particularsand our guarantee onit. Agentswanted.. equipment and name of your B 
ON 30 DAY’S FREE TRIAL | HUDSON DEALER. 


Our Engineering Department is: 


ae reel ens off is piss in eer eee fl you build or_remodel. Ask 
; " z , 
foul spark plugs or carbon in cylinders. leaking of Bec xD PL (NING SERVICE 


to 
* our guarantee. UDGE. Anyone 
who can handie a wrench can attach it. No boring of 
new holes or changing of operating mechanism. Wr 
today. AIR-FRICT {ON CARBURETOR co. 
482 Raymond Bidz. Dayton, Ohio, U, S. A» Le Ra Tea 
x Patronize our advertise: 


“ 
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WALL ao 
STREET. = 5 
magazine of recent date ¢ 


investments. 3 


In list No. 1, for those who can not afford to t 
chance, contained three kinds of investments as fo! 


Building and Loan Associations, 4 


Savings Bank Deposits. 


_ The building and loan associations excee 
two on the rate of interest paid. NS 


Deposit in The Buckeye Savings & Loan 
of Bellaire, and you will be affiliated with an in: 
that heads the list for a good return with saf 
cording to the great authority on finance. 


| 
| 
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RESOURCES OVER 
$7,090,000.00 


ARE 

Eosing Their Calve 

From Abortion? — 
You Can Stop Them Yourself 

_ AT SMALL COST 

| Ask for FREE copy of ‘‘The 

Specialist,’ our cattle paper 


SESS ~==8 questions asked during the p 
{ about abortion in cows. Also let us tell you how to get t 


\,) Home Veterinarian”, a-Live Stock Doctor Book, without cos 
advice FREE. Write tonight, A postal will do. ne : 


Dr. Davi 


Rae 


WHILE IN FARRELL, VISIT 
FARRELL-FURNITURE & SUP 

= 726-728 Broadway 
“COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 


oe 


LADD ACORN DRINKING BO 


FOR ALL LIVE STOCK — 


Sanitary Drinking Foun’ 


Like a 
- WOOD OR STEEL STALLS __ 
Order Direct or From Your Local D 


| JOHN W. LA 
2016. Lafayette Blvd. Ww. Sg 


MO 
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.E SYRUP TRADE DYING 
x OUT? 
SHOUGH the Price Reporter is 
fot stipposed i Be aii all industry 
inie, the maple siigar itidiistiy 
st$_ most airymen; as hardly a 
grove Owner is not a dairymian. 
are now computing the cost of 
milk, but the cost of making 
rup has not been estimated by 
jority in the Western Reserve 
ediate vicinity. You note 
Cortland county, New York, 
a maple syrup organization. 
{g- tieedes ih this se¢tion as 
Hany sell their syriip at a price. that 
lows them $.15 per hour of labor. 
ne hiring labor at $.30 per hour 
ve $3.00-per gal. for syrup if 
hes to pay himself the same 
‘Sugar making is a high art and 
any years of*experience for the 
in to acquire and succeed. 
white set- 
first knowledge of sugar mak- 
probably they evaporated the 
y throwing in hot stones. 
fathers boiled in iron kettles, 
the sap in wooded troughs. My 
for maple sweets was acquired 
en my grandmother used to give me 
; of it. Years afterward I hap- 
to burn a batch of sour, buddy 
3d to my surprise there was the 
hhioned taste, burned sour and 


‘course we prefer the delicate 
favor of the first, but the taste acquired 
vhile small still sticks. 

| The -passing of the maple grove is 
lue to many reasons: The lack by 
} of sufficient pasture land; heavy 
jaxes with small returns, on the timber 
lot; the realization of a few dollars for 
immediate tse, etc. 

| Personally I think every township 
f be getting active in acquiring 
f ark and a timber reserve for future 
fenerations. Could anything be more 
ippreciated by them. 

any have to tap small or sec- 
owth of trees now the one-half 
re has to be abandoned for a 
r one. We have seen one quar- 
nch holes heal over in six months’ 
time. I had some spouts cast a few 
years ago for three-eighths inch but 
‘ound that I had miscalculated and had 
‘0 use a five-sixteenth inch bit. These 
spouts could easily be made to fit a 
one-fourth inch hole. I sold a few, but 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Big Dairy Program in 
Meadville 


ARMERS living in the vicinity of 
Meadville, particularly those meni- 
bers of Springboro, Jamestown, Lines- 
ville, Espyville, Cockranton, Saeger- 
town and Westford Locals, shotild start 
planning now to take their wives and 
families to Meadville, March 28, where 
a huge dairy program will be held in the 
new high school. 
_The Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- 
cil will stage one of its popular com- 
munity programs. Last fall was the 
first time the Dairy Couticil attempted 
a special rural atid cdmniunity program. 
So favorable did thé ptogrdms impress 
the audiences that it was decided to put 
on more such programs this year. 

C. D. Sprout, Crawford County agent 
and W.:S. Wise, one of the D, C. S. 
Company organizers, are responsible for 
bringing the Dairy Council performers 
to Meadville. There will be some plays 
and pageants given by Meadville school 
children—some health and dairy lec- 
tures and probably motion pictures and 
siides—on the program. 

Mrs. Jane E. Sauer and Irvin  H. 
Kaufman of the Dairy Council _ have 
made preliminary plans with Professor 
W. W. Erwin, superintendent of schools, 
for the use of Meadville’s new high 
school building. 

All farmers that possibly can are 
urged to attend this dairy rally. 


The Champion Township Farm Bu- 
reau, Trumbull County, Ohio, held their 
annual meeting Jan. 10, with a good 
crowd in attendance. 

A tuberculosis committee was ap- 
pointed to see the owners of cattle and 
get them to sign the T. B. agreement. 
The following officers for the following 
year were elected as follows: H. A. 
Wilson, Warren, O., president; E. J 
Vesey, Warren, O:, route 3, vice presi- 
dentg F.R. Boyd, Warren, O., route 3, 


secretary-treasurer. 

RE This Practical 
Book on 

CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 


“oils you about cause, effects and treatment of 
his dangerous disease; explains how, without 
t you can, like thousands of other farmers 
enti’ stockmen, rid your herd of it by using | 
ABORNDO the pioneer, guaranteed remedy for | 
Contagious Abortion. Write for FREE Copy. 


ABORNO LABORATORY 


Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis. 
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Buy Digestible Nutrients! 


Get More Milk-Have a Better Cow Left 


ca a) 


% She 
Protein (Minimum). . .24% 
Fat (Minimum),...... 5 

N 


' r Gr 
Fiber (Maximum).,.:. 9% N 
Digestable Nutrients. 1506 <Q 
3 Lbs. NS 
Ingredient Formals 
: 8. 
Gluten Feed ..,...+-.500 , 
Cottonseed Meal 43%.260 \ 
O. P. Linseed Oil MI. ,240 
Corn Distrs’ Grains, ..200 \N 
_ Standard Wheat Bran.200 
Xellow Hominy ......160 
Standard Wht, Mid,,..100 
Ground Oats ........,100 


QUALITY 


eee ee 


ws ua reer 
N < < SANT \ 


More nourishment, better nourishment for. 
less money. 


THAT’S—P. F. C. F. Dairy Feed 


vania Farmers’ Co-operative Federation, Inc. 


Offices: Heed Building Philadelphia, Penna. 


A Co-operative Purchasing Association ay 3 Buying Quality Supplies for Farmers 


STOP/ Buy Nutrient. NOT TONS | 


Eleven 


wees 


as people do not like to change bits 
most everyone uses the same bit for 
different sized spouts. However, if 
lone will take the pains to try it out he 
will find-if he has more than one 
imake of spout that they all require a 
different bit. It doesn’t seem that the 
industry could last much longer, the 

going in recent 


wey the timber is 


| 
f 


These are the ones 
e plenty ef help in their own 
s and never figure their time. 

1897 I took a course in  book- 
g and have never regretted the 
en nor since in’ keeping ac- 
of the cost of farm produce. 
i now at 
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Hand Power Engine Power Electric Power 
4 i man with 6 engine milker that does everything the bi For the farmer who has electricity, here’s the ideal 
Here's the milker or ofa power mlcer but as Stmvergcan do, ion completa comb Cee Sonat ot horse — fghting noe can 
; : t il it, | simple unit—and at a mere fraction of the cos rom the battery o an orain: Li g plant withc 
: Me pislodeiphia Balti ere tot e patents apie. Ltreong 5 ot: The sensible milker at last forthepractical farmer. Starting engine. Utmost simplicity; 7) service. 
: eipnia, altimore, é I / 
Pitburgh and Boston ther 3 New Milkers——your chotce on free trial. 
| farmers and distributors. The Mr. Dai ? = z 
| C tr - . Dairyman, here’s your chance to find out ona REAL 
{ — of great trouble aré now | Free Trial what the milking machine will mean for you, 00 on me 
_ around ches York and Chicago. | on your own cows. A special offer good until we have 
. ; Ey York a ee oes in a salesman sod she ia the tng Vike BL Aid € - amie na re a anor eee 
it eee 1cago, 1 ore- i ih ing to bui into your barn; just move " 
_ Shadows serious foes. Paci in ‘and start milking!” A real fee frial, without risk, bother = THE BURTON Fees net i 
he _ —The Milk Reporter. Se a So aE § Pi d, without obligation on me, your free book 
: p down ates shies oF the ane —- containing the facts onmilking machines and full details 
oR power mo stounding rock- WW of your ay free , easy payment offer on the | 
a . $ bottom price, direct to you. WD Epes eect eeatine te 
Frying to drag a sheep by ‘its neck _ jg O Hand Power Model ( Gas Engine Power Model “hh 
wool makes two individuals an- OSS SE AT LAST! The Perfect Milker: qj Electric Power Model I have______cows. i 
'the sheep and the shepherd. ~ the wonderful New Page Milker! m 
Bent 6 licen to move, old So simple! So simple!! SO ULTRA SIMPLE!!! ta Name...scssssscssveccoseecesseessserseseons bie rme sd 
tds say, put your left arm Seatiel Aoa M°ccots'a fenction of these big outts———becamsa i's Bl AdAPESS ........0.+0+ ars ah Fe sc eae ts 
1 ey oe I specs tt and use ie . simple! At last: the milking was problem Investigate! = ee 
ait = e the animal at the Cash or easy mozthly payments: we'll make that milker pay for itself while you ere osing it. Renpoearbons acon cnenc ata iseesnutis suerageeerey s'** 
* ? : 
a | 
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Success of Dairy Industry Rests Upon 


By A. A. BORLAND 
rof. of Dairying, Penn State ; College 


HE dairy industry is the most out- 
T standing agricultural enterprise 
in the United States. This coun- 
try raises great crops of corn, wheat, 
oats, potatoes, cotton, tobacco and 
other agricultural products; but. one 
would have to add together the value 
of the wheat crop, the oats crop, the 
potato crop, the cotton crop and the 
tobacco crop for 1921 and then would 
have to add to this value. one hundred 
million dollars in order to have a sum 
of money equal to the farm value of 
the dairy products of the United 
States for that year. 

The livestock industry of the United 
States is important, but the combined 
value of all the beef cattle on farms, 
January, 1922, twice the value of all 
the sheep in the country, and twice 
the value of all the swine would only 
be equal to the farm value of the 
dairy products in’ the United States 
for 1921. Most people like beef steak 
and veal but a considerable portion of 
the time when they are enjoying a 
nice juicy beef steak they are securing 
it from a dairy animal; as a matter of 
fact one-fourth of all the beef and 
veal produced in the country come 
from dairy animals. 


Bigger Than Mines 


The mining industry is one of great 
importance but one would have to add 
together the value of all the anthra- 
cite and. bituminous coal produced in 
the United States in 1920, the iron, 
copper, lead, zinc, gold, silver, lime- 
stone, sulphur, sandstone, slate, gyp- 
sum, clay products, granite, marble and 


phosphate rock and then place with- 


this value an additional four hundred 
million dollars in order to have a value 
equal to that of the dairy products 
produced on farms in 1921. 

The milk produced in‘ the United 
States, according ‘to the last census 
totaled over 7,805,000,000 gallons. ‘This 
amount of milk if put into quart bottles 
and the bottles stood on end, side by 
side, would make a line of milk bot- 
tles that would go round the world 94 
times. 

Pennsylvania is a great dairy State; 
it ranks seventh for number of cows 
among the States.of the Union, fourth 
for milk production, third for the farm 
value of its dairy products, third for 
factory cheese, third for condensed 
milk, second as a milk consuming 
State, second for the production of 
farm butter, second for farm cheese 
and first for the manufacture of ice 
cream. Its output of 30,250,000 gallons 
in 1922, oustrips its nearest competitor, 
New York State, by 9% million gal- 


'lons. Eighty-three and nine-tenths per 


cent of all the farms in Pennsylvania 
are keeping dairy cows and their value 
exceeds the combined value of all the 
horses, beef cattle, sheep and swine 
in the State. 

Dairying is associated with prosper- 
ity. This is true of nations, of states 
and of individuals. Dairy farms are 
usually the most prosperous farms in 
the community; the soil is fertile, the 
crops are abundant; and the owner’s 
have the most substantial bank ac- 
counts of any of the different classes 
i ‘icultural en- 
tson for the 
‘arms. These 


bas af) sccumg the crops produced 


on the farm to the dairy cows, are buy- 
ing feed such as cottonseed meal and 
linseed meal which contain from 25 to 
35 dollars worth of fertilizing value 
per ton and they are selling off pro- 
ducts of low fertilizer value, such as 
butterfat, which contains only 64 cents 
worth of fertiilizer per ton. 


Cow—Foster Mother 


The economical welfare of the coun- 
try requires dairy cows, since the cow 
is the most economical producer of 
human food among farm animals. 
From 100 pounds of digestible matter 
consumed, the cow produces in her 
milk 18 pounds of edible solids. Poul- 
try produce 5.1 pounds of edible solids 
in eggs for 100 pounds of digestible 
matter consumed, and the becf steer 
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Cows © 


produces only 2.3 pounds of edible sol- 


ids. In other words, a dairy cow pro- 
duces over six times as much human 
food in her milk from a given amount 
of hay and grain as a beef steer does 
in his carcass. In order to cash in on 
the steer he must be slaughtered but 
the dairy cow is ready to repeat the 
performance. This does not mean that 


we shall herefater have no pigs, or 
poultry, or meat animals; but it does 
mean that the dairy cow is essential 
to the welfare of the food supply of 
the nation because of her place at the 
head of the list as an economical con- 
verter of hay and grain into human 
food. 


Dairying is essential to human wel- 


to raise ‘em You 
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Why pay the other fellow for raising your calves? Raise them 


yourself on Calf Chow and you'll make a lot more money. 
Purina Calf Chow isn’t the slighte 


No long stirring. No lumps. 
can feed it dry. - 


And Calf Chow is safe. 
disorders, 


After the first five weeks you 


: No danger of scouring.. No digestive 
No sickly periods. It keeps every calfina healthy, 
vigorous condition that means quick growth. 


You'll find you can feed a calf 
what it costs to feed it on whol 
kind of dairy economy that pays. 


Order Calf Chow from your dealer today. 
PURINA MILLS, 862 Gratiot St., St. Louts, Mo. 


Eight Busy Mills Located for Service 


100-Page Cow Book —F, ree 


Send to us today for the illustrated edition 
of the 1924 Purina Cow Book — FREE. 


on Calf Chow for 6 months for 
e milk for 30 days. That’s the 


st trouble to feed. No boiling. 
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fare since milk contain 


ans anne 


d Their 


ety: 


which are essential to the 
well being of the young, a 
ing conducive to health ir 
difference in growth that 
in the food supply ma 
the thousands of exper 
small animals such as 
pigs. When two rats of 


d balanced ra- 
iving a part of 
k, it is found that 
eceived 
upon cereal products, 
zed, stunted, and likely 
eyes and other dis- 
ms; the rat which got 
of its ration will be a 
ust, important sort of 
facts apply to infant 
sre are in this country 
babies that must depend 
milk for their food either 
patt before they are one 
Filled Milk” and oleomar- 
take the place of milk 
ice they lack the growth 
t and other vitamins 
adantly in milk. 
Have Markets 
1 is greatly blessed with 
arkets. There are in the 
ies with 2,500 population 
jis comes second with 
and Massachusetts are 
place with. 169. In other 
isylvania has nearly twice 
es with 2,500 or more than 
nearest competing state. Milk 
4m must be produced fairly 
Joint of consumption; 


cows™are that he keeps. 
estigations, including over 
yas found that cows that 

three to four thousand 
ilk did so at a cost of 
per quart. Cows that 
r seven thousand pounds 
ed their owners only 
quart for the milk pro- 
© cows that yielded over 
nd pounds of milk in a year 
quart of milk at a cost of 


ie dairyman that kept a 
ws. At the end of the 
und that these cows had 
turn above feed cost of 
. Seven of the 16 cows 
ing for the feed they ate. 
er” cows were like the 
in cattle” in Pharaoh’s 
| came up out of the river 
e Mseven fat cattle.” In 
“boarder” cows in this 
the profits of the 
h the exception of two 
words he could have 
and made just as much 
actually making from 
16 cows. His neigh- 
e of farm and the 
0 cows that aver- 
returns above the 
é ear, by weed- 
of his cows, he se- 
above the cost 
10ws the difference 
‘poor cows and em- 
keeping ac- 
ach cow in the 
best, looking girl 
2 to be the best 
king cow does not 
Bites: producer. 
eed sheet and 
rt know 


ee 


influence of 
d’s mother 
upon the ca- 
‘sons. Nobody 


ildren. How 
fealf? He is a 
» in the dairy 


ike son,” ap- 
man race but 
The sire 


al, backed 
tion. if his 
_ celebrated 
At one ex- 
nd that the 


on their — 


d no milk and © 


: MILK ‘dealers 


of milk over the origthad dams. A 


good record back of the sire is of the 
most importance. 

An object lesson may be had from 
the experience of one farmer in Penn- 
sylvania who practiced the weeding 
out of his poorer cows and gradually 
worked into a purebred herd. During 
the first year in the cow testing asso- 
ciation the average yield of milk from 
each of his cows was 7,150, the next 
year 7,067, the next year 8,221, the next 
year 9,109; the next year when he had 
weeded out all his grade cows and 
kept only purebreds the production 


per cow increased to 11,720 pounds of — 


milk. The returns above feed cost per 
cow the first year were $46.50, the sec- 
ond year $59.74, the third year $87.20, 
the fourth year $197.42 and the last 
year $222.53. There is a good future 
in the dairy business for the farmer 
who keeps: good cows and feeds and 
cares for them properly; but he must 
eliminate all guess work from _ the 
business by keeping records on each 
cow, by raising the heifer calves from 
the best cows, and by keeping a good 
purbred sire, It does not pay to 
guess. Good cows, daily records of 
production, the feeding of well bal- 
anced and economical rations, the use 
of purebred sire, backed by high rec- 
ords of production, and co-operative 
marketing of dairy products will in- 
sure profitable dairying in Pennsyl- 
vania, California, Vermont or any 
other state. 


Washington, Pa. Milk Deal- 
ers Support D.C. S. Co. 


in Washington, Pa., 
after holding a session with mem- 
bers of the Washington Local on Feb. 
28, with President Brenneman present, 
signed the dealers’ contracts and elected 
to support the D. C. S. Co. in its deal- 
ings in their territory. : 


This marks the culmination of sev- 


eral months’ efforts on the part of the 
producers led by S. J..T. Hough, presi- 


dent of the Washington Local, T. Scott 


Peaze, secretary, and Elwood Fulton, 
county agent. 

Thirty men were present at the meet- 
ing and five buyers were represented. 
Explaining that all details and facts 
governing their situation would rest 
with them individually, President Bren- 
neman encountered little difficulty in 
getting both the dealers and producers 
to see the light. ; 

Not Trouble Makers 

“We are not a price gauging organi- 
zation,” declared Mr. Brenneman, “nor 
did the D. C. S. Co. come’in here with 
the intent of stirring up a lot of 
trouble. We, as an organization, are 
even more interested in keeping the 
market in a healthy condition than the 
buyers are themselves. 

“We keep the surplus out of the way 
and keep the market in an orderly con- 
dition, once we start operating. We 


also realize the fallacy of getting the — 


prices too high. I want to emphasize 
the fact that we do not intend to use 
force or any other radical means of 
getting “our ideas across—it wasn’t 
force or intimidation that put us where 
we are today, it was cooperation and 
good feeling between the buyers and 
producers, Service to all is the keynote 
of our success.” ; 

The Washington situation is rather 
puzzling and will give the local officials 


considerable worry to get it ironed out 


—it has not yet been decided if they 
will have a separate pool or if they will 
come into the Pittsburgh Pool. 

By the agreement reached at the 
meeting, the producers will continue to 
care for their surplus as they are now 
doing until not later than May 1, by 
which time all the buyers will have 
been seen and a marketing plan worked 
out. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY COW TEST ASS’N 


By Rowland H. White, Cow Tester 

This Association was organized in November, 
1923, and the tester started work on Novem- 
ber 15. There are twenty-three herds in the 
association; eighteen of these being Holstein 
herds, three Jerseys and two mixed. ‘Seven- 
teen of these herds are tuberculin tested, and 
most of the barns are modernly equipped. All 
of them have silos and seven have water in 
the barn. : he Ae ; 

A new member joined the association in 
January, bringing the total number of herds 
to twenty-four and making one Guernsey 
herd. The highest herd average this month 
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was 1578 lbs. of milk with 51.14 Ibs. butterfat 
made by I. McCarrell with* twenty-one 
purebred Holsteins. He is milking and feeding 
them all three times a day. He feeds mixed 
hay, bean hay and ensilage. Also, Union 
grains. Second high herd average was that 
of W. L. Hutchinson making 35.10 Ibs. butter- 
fat from 1120 lbs. milk. 


Herts Peatean, 2) = Ste eee ot od 
LON ely bc Beg" RD Fe pec Pe ede: 9) Sie Re OY elt 314 
Coen eo a sae ee Pe 60 
No. purebred bulls purchased. 1 
No. cows producing over 40 lbs. fat. 39 
Cows producing over 50 Ibs. fat... 14 
,Cows producing over 1000 Ibs. milk... 88 
Cows producing over 1200 Ibs. milk. 49 
Ten High Cows for January 

Lbs. Lbs. 

Fat 

T. LI. McCarrell, Holstein... 75.17 
Hn Lk, MoCarrell,: Holsteinwn 72.23 
T. L. McCarrell, Holstein... 71.93 
T. L. McCarrell, Holstein....1968 64.94 
T. UL. McCarrell, Holstein _.1965 64.85 
T. L. McCarrell, Holstein. ....2136 64.08 
T. L. McCarrell, Holstein.......2064 61.92 
W. &. Cowden, Holstein... 1005 57.29 
W. L. Hutchinson, Holstein. 1665 54.94 
C. M. Berryhill, Jersey.._._.._.._..1014 52.73 
Average of 10 highest cows.......1842.2 64.008 


REPORT OF SHARPSVILLE-ORANGE- 
VILLE COW TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


The highest average herd for January be- 
longs to E. J. Wilson, with 1300 pounds of 
milk and 47.6 butterfat. There were 37. herds 
tested, total of 490 cows. Forty-six cows pro- 
duced over 40 Ibs. fat, 16 over 50 lbs. fat, 61 
producing over 1,000 Ibs. milk, and 34 over 
1,200 lbs. milk. Two profitable cows were 
sold. The following is a record of the ten 
highest producing cows in butterfat for the 
month: 

Harley C. Davis, grade Holstein, 1773 Ibs. 
milk, 3.8 per cent fat, 67.4 butterfat. 

E. J. Wilson, grade Jersey and Guernsey, 952 
Ibs. milk, 6.9 per cent fat, 65.7 butterfat. 
~ M. E. Bortner, grade-Durham, 971 Ibs. milk. 
6.4 per cent fat, 62.1 butterfat. 

E. J. Wilson, pure bred Jersey, 1132 Ibs. milk. 
5.1 per cent fat, 57.7. butterfat. 

Harley C. Davis, pure bred Holstein, 1851 
Ibs, milk, 3.1 per cent fat, 57.4 butterfat. 
ap Wilson, grade Holstein, 1314 lbs. milk, 
4.2 per cent fat, 55.2 butterfat. 

Max McGrath, grade Holstein, 1274 Ibs. milk, 
4.3 per cent tat, 54.8 butterfat. 

A. and A. L. Morrison, grade Jersey, 801 
Ibs, milk, 6,8 per cent fat, 54.4 butterfat. 

E. J. Wilson, grade Holstein, 1525 Ibs. milk, 
3.5 per cent fat, 53.4 butterfat. 

H. S. Alexander, pure bred Holstein, 1360 
Ibs. milk, 3.8 per cent fat, 52.8 butterfat. 
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Thirteen 


Average of ten highest cows—1295 Ibs, milk, 


4.48 per cent fat and 58.1 butterfat. 
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4 OF THE REASONS 


why you'll find more Unadilla Silos sold 
today in the East than any two others. 
The Unadilla saves much of your time; 
is convenient, safe and easy to use; 
keeps silage good to the last fork full; 
is a tower of strength and a complete 
satisfaction to its owner. 

Send for Catalog fully describing all 
the Unadilla features and advantages. 

You can get your Unadilla on easy 
terms. 

Early orders earn a real saving in 
handsome discounts. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box G Unadilla, N. Y. 
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The Westinghouse Type E 60 Light and Power Plant is especially 
adapted to the operation of heavy types of milking machines as well as 


smaller ones. 


washing and all the other tasks of the dairy farmer may be done easily and 


cheaply with a Westinghouse plant. 


IN ADDITION to power you may have ELECTRIC LIGHT. Bright, 


FARM 
LIGHT & POWER 
PLANT 
for 
THE DAIRY 
FARM 


Feed cutting and mixing, water pumping, separating, bottle 


safe, convenient, economical light in house, barns, buildings and yards. 


We have just published a handsome illustrated book giving full details. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE COPY 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send illustrated Light & Power Plant book. 
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Radio Address of P. S, Brenneman, given 
over KDKA, National Stockman and Farmer 
Studio, February 21. 

am truly grateful to our friend E. S. 

Bayard, editor. of .the National 
Stockman & Farmer, for this op- 
portunity of talking to his Radio family. 

My time is limited and my subject is 
broad and I presume a great many of 
you are wondering what connection 
there is between yourselves and Cooper- 
tive Dairy Marketing. As a matter of 
fact, the consumer is the most import- 
ant link in the cooperative. marketing 
chain and with the three classes con- 
cerned in this matter lies the solution 
of the greatest of our present problems 
—primarily that of restoring agricul- 
ture to. a position where it can best 
serve the most people. 

You should be interested in the dairy 
farmer because, primarily he is the most 
essential business man in the United 
States today, taken collectively. 

But even if the value were not so 
great in dollars and cents, dairying 
would be of vast importance to all of 
us because of the food value of the pro- 
duct—milk. It is recognized that milk 
is the most important of all our foods. 
All living beings of the mammal class 
at some time in life depend upon milk 
for sustenance. Milk contains all the 
vitamins that are essential for growth 
and health. Milk and -its products have 
no substitutes for it is nature’s most 
perfect food. 


Coop. is Not a Scheme 

Now you know what connection you 
and every other one of us have with 
dairying. You should also be interested 
in any movement which either stimu- 
lates or retards this great industry. Co- 
operative marketing is one of those 
movements. 

Cooperative Dairy Marketing is not 
a scheme to boost the price of milk. 

Cooperative Dairy Marketing is not a 
scheme to stir up feeling and antagon- 
ism between farm folk and city folk. 

Cooperative Dairy Marketing is not 
a scheme to force anyone out of busi- 
ness. ty 
- On the other hand, it is an idea to 
better satisfy the three connecting links 
of our populace—the consumer, the 
distributor and-the producer. It is a 
means of bringing these three agencies 
closer together. It is a means of pro- 
curing a more satisfactory market for 
the producer, not an exorbitant price, 
by allowing the law of supply and de- 
mand to function properly. It is to 
furnish the consumer with a more pure 
and cleaner product in the most efficient 
and economical manner. , 

It was back in 1900 that we dairymen 
in the Pittsburgh valley began to realize 
that we must do something to relieve 
ourselves, We saw that something must 
be done immediately if we were to con- 
‘tinue in the dairy business. So we be- 
gan by forming a number of individual 
organizations in the various sections, 
no two of which were in any way affil- 
iated. We found that this did not help 
matters, in fact it made. things a bit 

-worse, for it caused .one group of 
work of an- 
all concerned. 
of these var- 
iogether and we 
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’ formed the Dairymen’s Cooperative As- 
sociation, a master organization of the 


independent units. From then on our 
troubles began to disappear for ‘we 
found that we were all pulling together 
towards the same goal. We all joined 
hands, those of us from northeastern 
Ohio, western Pennsylvania, southeast- 
ern Ohio and northern West Virginia, 


- with a common purpose. 


Buyers Were Suspicious 
For a long time the milk dealers over 


the territory refused to recognize us 


and fought us, so to speak. They were 
— Suspicious of us, and I presume they 
S to be... Phe ‘consumers 
looked upon us as a group of agitators 

and fanatics and it was indeed a great 
_ task for us to live down these preju- 

dices. , 

In 1917 we had a misunderstanding 
as to the cost of distributing milk after 


1g it left the farm. It became necessary 
sy 
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to procure the aid of Dr. Clyde L. King, 
MiJk Price Arbiter for the State of 
Pennsylvania, in order to procure price 
settlements. We were able to retain 
Dr. King’s services and he pointed out 
to us many ideas that proved an-aid 
to us. Then in 1918 we reorganized in 


the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales. Co.,- 


incorporating many of Dr. King’s ‘sug- 
gestions. ; 

Today things are different and it is 
with pleasure that we reflect over our 
early conflicts. We now have all three 
classes working in unison, the consumer, 
the distributor and the producer, and I 
want to tell you this is a combination 
hard to beat. We have our little 
squabbles now and then, but there is 
nothing serious at any time. Each has 
learned to respect the other and regard 
each other with some degree of serious- 
ness. 


In 1922 we began making our great- 
est strides forward, and last year was 
by far the banner year of our organi- 
zation. We now have a happy member- 


ship of nearly 12,000 dairy farmers in — 


this territory and dealers who handle 
90 per cent of the milk on the principal 
markets are cooperating with us heart 
and soul. 
Dairy Council Helped = 
It. was probably the advent of the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council that 
brought about the change in attitude of 
all concerned, as much as anything else. 
The interests of the consumer is con- 
tinually safeguarded by the Dairy 
‘Council, an educational organization. 
The Sanitation Department of the Coun- 
cil continually works with the producer 
and dealer in urging them to improve 
the supply of milk going into the cities. 
They. inspect farms, give suggestions, 
inspect milk plants and test the milk. 
The nutrition and extension depart- 
ment, by its health campaigns in the 
schools, with the women’s and men’s 
clubs, has done much to create a.strong 
feeling of good-will. Health literature 
by the thousands of pieces have been 
distributed and talks giyen before a 
great number of persons by the Dairy 
Council workers. 
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WE LIKE THIS! 


Mr. Harry Berlovich, Editor, 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter. % 
Dear Sir:— 

I think it no more than right and proper 
that I should let you know that there is at 
least one member of the D. C. S. Company who 
has noticed the wonderful improvement in the 
Price Reporter in the last few months. When 
you asked the Advisory Council for permission 
to publish the paper once a month instead of 
semi-monthly I did not favor the proposition, 
-although I did not oppose it. 

have come to the conclusion, however, that 
you knew what you were talking about. ‘The 
last edition especially is. one that you, as 
Editor, can be proud of, and one that the 
owners, stockholders of the D. C. S. Company 
can point to with pride. 

To enumerate all the interesting features the 
last issue contained would take up too much 
space, but I would like to mention one or two. 
First, the Ladies’ Auxiliary. There is no 
question that if you could get them intereste 
and allow them to attend regular meetings the 
men might become more interested and ‘‘show 
up’ a little oftener than they do, and, we 
would have OYSTERS a little oftener. Wy 
it up. , as 

"Six Pointers by Miss Six” ought to be read 
by every woman who gets the Price Reporter. 
and_ especially every mother. -My. wife says it 
ought to be 106 pointers instead of six. 

If mothers would read those articles and 
profit by them we wouldnt be reading every 
little while that the ‘City Kid” is far ahead 
of the Country Kid in more ways than one. 
_ Above all things keep after the Oleomargar- 
ine friends. 


Truly yours, 
Joseph M. Breslyn. 
en ts ee 


WE AGREE! 


“As a food product, there is no 
substitute for that which comes 
from thé dairy. It contributés an 
important element to the growth 
and the development both of the 
body and the mind, for~ which 
there has never been discovered 
any adequate substitute.” 3 
—President Calvin Coolidge 


On the other hand, while the Dairy 
Council opened the avenues, neither the 
producers nor the dealers have done 
anything to lose the confidence of the 
consumer, in fact we have all strength- 
ened ourselves with them. 


Just an example of how closely affil- 
iated the consumers, dealers and pro- 
ducers are is the method we have of 
determining prices of milk in the Pitts- 
burgh district. The retail, wholesale 
and producer’s price for milk is deter- 
mined monthly at an open conference of 
dealers, producers and consumers. We 
each have our committees and we have 
a disinterested party who acts as arbiter. 
Wm. Lewis Magee, Dr. King’s suc- 
cessor, is the present arbiter. 

The retail price of milk is determined 
by the available supply, the’ dealer’s 
price is based on the existing conditions 
and the producer’s price is based on the 
retail price. All three parties have a 
hand in the discussions and the decision: 
is not made until all are satisfied. 


Friendly Feeling 

The consuming public has come to 
the realization that the producer is not 
a price gauger and we producers have 
been brought to realize that the con- 
suming public is our friend and the 
dealers will deal fairly with us. It is 
not the intent of the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company to displace 
any of the already existing marketing 
agencies just so long as the present 
mediums can be satisfactorily utilized, 
nor should it be the intention of any 
farm marketing organization to replace 
existing agencies unless necessity re- 
quires it. : 

However, despite our success and 
growth, the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Co. is not without troubles. There 
can yet be found farmers who selfishly 
regard their own interests above that 
of greater agriculture and will not ad- 
mit the benefit derived from the or- 
ganization work and we still have a few 
dealers who continue to feel that the 
farmer should have nothing to say 
about the marketing of his product and 
refuses to give his organization any 
recognition, but we are happy to state 


Nothing costs more in this world than. contentment, beca) 
have to pay for it in the most precious coin. 
self-denial, self-discipline, will power and system. _A SAVINGS 
COUNT is the greatest help toward making the price of conten 
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Co-Operative — Milk Marketing In Pittsburgh 


. cessfully. It is not a price b 
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that these people are greatly 
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Cooperative marketing of -f 
ducts is gaining momentum. | 
greatest movement ever started 
for agriculture. Farmer owned 
controlled and farmer operated 
zations are winning out. We ha 
centrated our attention on the | 
tion of our farm products and 
the marketing end of it. 


‘he 
“such as President Coolidge co: 
strongly for cooperative — 
among farmers we feel tha 
must have merit. . eee 
_ Cooperative marketing is 1 
all for the farmers’ ailme 
quires the loyal support of the 
of the organization to put it a 


for we realize that the econo 
cannot be defeated and we 
an exorbitant price for a 
one season will cause a great 0} 
duction of that commodity the ne 
son, and result in the ruination - 
market established. — vie : 
~The Dairymen’s Cooperati 
Co. is one of the most successft 
narketing organizations in the 
States. Our members sold 
worth of milk last year to the ¢ 
tive buyers. : ATS eae 

Our continued success is hing 
the relationship of the great 
consumer, distributor and p 
Our efforts will always be to 
ing this triangle satisfied. 


In conclusion I would sin 
that all over this great land of 
people would study the real me 
and the benefits derived from 
tion. I truly believe if eac 
producers, distributors and 
would cooperate in this w; 
1924 would readjust condition 
would realize that real prosper 
happiness would come to eve 
the great United States and 
everyone who is willing to 
efficient basis to receive 
ward, both financially and 

Let us join hands. 
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1—Pittsburgh and suburban 


Includes Youngstown, War- 
irard. ; J 
Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridge- 


erry. , 
Ashtabula. 


. March 8, 1924 
ted below are operating under 
ts and their accounts as of this 
ed in good standing by the 


istrict No. I 


1907 


100 Ibs; Galloti 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 


i 


yt Z 


1912 


1908 1909 1910 1911 

1.40 1.75 1,60 1.65 1.75 1.75 
1.40 1.75 1.60 1.55 1,55 2.75. 
1.30 1.75 F335, 1.45 1335 1.45 
1,15 1.20 1.15 1.25 1.05 1.35 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 95 1,25 
-90 85 95 1.10 a95 1.15 
1.00 85 1.00 1.20 1.05 1.25 
1.10 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.20, - 1:35 
1.20 1.10 1.20 1.45 1.30 1,45 
1.75 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.40 1,55 
1.75 1.40 1.60 1,65 1.55 1,65 
1.75 1.50 1.60 195%)" 1:65 1.75 
1,24 1,29 1.30 1.43 1.31 1.47 


per cent milk to January 1918. 
per cent milk delivered at country plants. 


rices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments for 
eliveries during the month of February, 1924: 


Dist. 4 Dist. 5. Dist. 6 Dist. 7 Dist 8 
FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB 
100 Ibs. 
2.70 2.15 2.55 2.98 2.25 
ABI RS 2.20 2.60 3.03 2.30 
2.80 225 2.65 3.08 2.35 
2.85 2.30 2.70 3:13 2.40 
2.90 2.35 2.75 3.18 2.45 
2.95 2.40 2.80 S25 2.50 
3.00: 2.45 2.85 3.28 2.55 
3.05 2.50 2.90. 3.33 2.60 
3.10 2.55 2.95 3.38 2.65 
3.15 2.60  —:3.00 3.43 2.70 
3.20 2.65 3.05 3.48 2.75 
35 2.70 3.10 3.53 2.80 
3.30 2.75 335 3.58 2.85 
3.35 2.80 3.20 3.63 2.90 
3.40 2.85 3.25 3.68 2.95 
3.45 2.90 3.30 3.73 3.00 
3.50 2.95 3.35 3.78 3.05 
3:55 3.00 3.40 3.83 3.10 
3.60 3.05 3.45 3.88 3.15 
3.65 SLOPES OU aN.09 3.20 
3.70 B.l5 3.55 3.98 eo 
Minerva, Saegertown, Orangeville and Em- - 
lenton. (Note)—Plants under Pittsburgh, 


Wheeling or Youngstown City inspection re- 
ceive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 
District No. 6—Sharon, Farrell and Sharps- 
ville. 
District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 
District No. 8—Conneaut Lake. 


Pool Accounting Department. This list is sub- 
ject to change and parties interested are re- 
quested to destroy any lists issued prior to 
this date. 


Ohio Pure Milk Co. 
C. C. Persing. 

W. R. Rohlman. 
Matdes & Hubbard. 


Hall R. Magee. 
Trumbull Creamery. 
J. W. Trube. 

W. D. Mealy. 


- Crescent Dairy. 


Highland Dairy. 
; District No. III 
United Dairy Co. 
Ohio Valley Dairy. 
Cloverdale Dairy Co. 
District No. IV 
M. V. Koykka. 
L. R. Stroup. 
Harbor Creamery. 
Chas. J. Reynolds. 
Finn Cooperative Milk Co. 
District No. V ; 
J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orangeville plant). 
Mohawk Cond. Milk Co. ‘ 
Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 
Reinhold Ice Cream Co. 
United Dairy Co. (Barnesville plant). 
District No. VI 
JT. D. Biggins & Sons (Sharon plant). 
Reeher Brother.s . 
; District No. VII 
Crockery City Ice Prod. Co. 


District No. VIII 


' Conneaut Lake Dairy Prod. Co. 


ren 
1 OF CONSUMERS’ MILK DOLLAR, DECEMBER, 1923 


Population 


Nine Largest U. S. Cities 


g Ee 
~ a ee) & on 
ba 3 5 3 9 3 
BES 5 Be 
S35 - $5 54 8's 
4 AS Ba Am & 50 
7.2 15¢. 48.0% 
5.9 12% 472 
5S 12 45.8 
6.8 15. 45.3 
yi 13 43.8 
Sef 13 43.7 
5.9 14 42.1 
6.2 15 41.3 
ia 13 39.2 
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E REPORTER Fifteen 
913 1914 1915 1916 1917 ne 1919 1920 “ 1921 1922 1923 1924 
pal +4) 
175. 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 3.40 3.80 3.80 2.90 2.15 2.70 2.87 
1.65 1.80 1.75 1.75 2.17% 3.40 3.50 5) 2.70 1.85 2.65 2.50 
1.55 1.70 1.65 1.65 2.17% 3.40 3.00 3.50 2.35 1.70 2.52: 
1.45 1.60 1.50 1.65 2.17% 2.70 3.00 3.10 2.25 1.70 2.50! 
1.35 1.30 1.20 1.45 2.6814 2.30 3.00 2.90 2.15 1.56 2.19 
1.15 1,30 1,30 1.35 34 2.10 2.40 2.90 1.90 1.56 2.19 
135% 5 1:40 1.40 1.45 2.34 2.25 2.65 3.15 1.90 1.70 2.40 
1.35 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.85 2.80 3.25 3.40 1.90 1.90 2.48 
1.55 1,70 LGO irk. 7 5 2.85 3.25 3.25 3.50 2.00 2.16 2.61 
L801. 25 1.65 2.00 85 3.25 3.60 3.50 2.10 2.39 2.75 
1.85 1.80 1.75 2.22% 3.10 3.80 3.75 3.50 2.30 2.78 2.99 
1,90 1.85 1.85 2.22% . 3.25 4.00 4.00, 3.50% 2.40 2.75 2.95 
1.56 1.63 1.58 1,75 2.98 3.05 3.27 “PE 2.24 2.02 2.58 


No Law Against Milk 


League Secretary Dead 
Drawn By Machine 


Albert Manning, secretary and one of 
the original organizers of the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Association, Inc., 
died on Feb. 19. He had been secretary 
of the League for 16 years and was 
recognized far and wide as a leader in 
the cooperative marketing movement. 


A salesman of milking machines 
called our attention to the rumors float- 
ing around to the effect that milk drawn 
with machines could not be shipped to 
Pittsburgh. 

So. far as we have been able to trace, 
there is absolutely no foundation to 
such rumors and there are no ordinances 
anywhere in the D. C. S. Co. territory 
prohibiting the use of milking machine 
drawn fluid. : 


A muffler was found at the Advisory 
Council meeting and turned in to the 
editor of the Price Reporter. ~The. 
owner may have same by sending in a. 
description of it. 


PRESSURE 
COOLER 


FROSS is the 
i Best SiloMade’s 


= From every part of the country, we have let 

fa ters proving that the fire-proof, acid-# 
% proof Ross is a money-saver—a superior g 
# silo in many ways. Hundreds of owners say: 

@ ‘It’s the best silo made!” 


s theROSS § 
JIN-DE-STR-UCTO| 
save SILO} 


Air-tight, freeze-proof—periect sil- 
age always! The tried and proved Fo 
metal silo; built for life-time service. ke 
Write us~ for facts about superior i 
re 


=) YOUR MILK COLD |f 
WITH A 
LADD COGLER 
These Coolers are 
designed to sus- 
pend from a wail, 
~ The miik flows 
down the outside. The water 
enters at the bottom and flows 
on thru the inside and out the 
top, giving very efficient results. 


Ladd Farm Tubular Cooler 
Capacity Price 
. 1—250 qts. per hour—$54.50 
. 2—350 qts. per ‘hour—$63.00 
. 3—450 gts. per hour—$71.50 
. 4-550 qts. per hour—$s0.00 
Stands 150 Ibs. Water 
Pressure 


Ladd Corrugated Coolers 


== bi . 


No. 1—45 gal. hour—$31.56 Ross Service, just as your neighbors && 

No. 2—55 gal. hour—$25.00 have told them to us. W*rile for ¥& 

No. 3—65 gal. hour—28.00 them today. 

No. 4—80 gal. hour—$43.00 If vor Agents and Dealers: 
Gravity Cooler mm write for proposition. Pa 

All kinds of Dairy and (1 Ensilage Cutter Ef 

Dairy Farm Equipment. it EW. Ross and Silo C0, oe 


Pioneer Builders of Ross In-de-str- fi 
uct-O Galvanized Metal Silos. 


Successors to theE. W. Ross ‘ 
Co., Est. 1850 2 
Springfield, Ohio 


Le 


sSe= 


JOHN W.LADD CO. 
DETROIT -— — — — — MICHIGAN 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. S4 


= 


s Desk 117 


Da 
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Youngstown & Suburban Railway Company 
PASSENGER—FREIGHT—ELECTRIC PACKAGE 
_REA€HES— 

North Lima, Columbiana, Leetonia 
—CONNE€TIONS FOR— 

Salem, Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East Liverpool 


Pure milk is clean milk 


Remove the dirt—and you remove the bacteria 


But remember that-no milk strainer is of any use unless 
it removes all sediment. Only our. Dr. Clark Purity Milk 
Strainer will remove every last bit of sediment from the 
milk—no other strainer will. We guarantee it—now 
make us prove it. 

Try this test: strain milk through as many cloths and 
wire gauze strainers as you wish. ‘Then strain it through 
the Dr. Clark, and note the dirt it takes out which the 
others leave in. Made in 10-qt. and 18-qt. sizes, inex- 
pensive, and lasts a lifetime. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write 


PURITY STAMPING CO. 


Dept. D., 243 Champion St, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


“A” Strainer Funnel 

“BR” Sterilized cotton through 
which milk MUST go. 

“C” Coarse wire screen ring for 
clamping cotton pad to bottom 
of funnel. 7 


“PD” Wire Clamp 


“The DELAVAL MIL 


A Blessing for Dairymen’- 


So says Mr. Frank Cervenka, a De Laval Milker user 
in Illinois. He goes on to say: 


“T certainly am proud that I discarded the old, labo- 
rious and disagreeable method of milking by hand. Never 
would I do without a De Laval again, and am sorry I 
didn’t get one before I did.” 


This is not an exceptional instance of De Laval satis- 
faction. Read the following: 


—‘Tf more farmers knew how much the De Laval 
Milker will save them, there’ would be more in use. I 
would not be without one for any money.”—E. Lloyd 
Jones, Minnesota. 


—“To make a long story short, the De Laval Milker 
is absolutely the most wonderful piece of machinery ever 
invented.”—W. T. Farris. Kaneas 


S25 job out of 
.~ suvee uisagreeable work on the farm.”—C, L. Reeves, 
N. Dakota, 


—“The De Laval Milker is fool-proof and trouble- 
proof—a joy every time it is used. No De Laval Milker, 
no dairy herd.”—C. T. Oscar Schacht, Indiana. 


—“T have been using a De Laval Milker almost four 


years. It is sure a great labor-saver, making the job of 


milking a pleasure instead of a hard part of the day’s 


Read these statements from 
De J aval users 


vestment I ever made.’—Harry C. Wilson, Penna 


\ ae 
Y i 


work. A man milking ten or more cows can’t afford to b 
without one.”—-P. W. Westbrook, Iowa. a 


fore I would give up my milker. It is the best labor-say vin 
device there is for a dairyman.”’—Geo. L. Burrell, Missour 

—-“T have used another make of milker for five ye 
and until I installed a De Laval I would not have beli 


there could be such a difference.”—E. J. B. Bu 
California. A 


—"T have never felt better in my life since I put 
De Laval Milker and got away from the drudgery. 
money I paid for it was well spent.’—Herman 
Illinois. 


—“T take a great pride in my place, for every doll 
have in it I made on it. I consider the milker the be 


Thousands of other De Laval Milker users are jt 
enthusiastic in their praise. If you are milking t 
more cows by hand you can soon pay for a De Lav 
time saved, and extra milk of better quality pro 
Sold on easy terms. 


Send coupon for full information 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., DEPT. 224. 
165 B’way, New York; 29 E. Madison St., Chicago. e 


Send me your Milker [] Separator [J catalog (check w 
Name 
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“This Paper Is Owned and Published by Dairy Farmers Who Are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co.” 


APRIL, 1924 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
- PITTSBURGH, PA. 


larch Price Conference Assures Producers Fair 
ie Revenue For April and May 


~~ 
-. Work on Part of President Brenneman Virtually Saved the Day for Producers---l wo Month Agreement, Satis- 


By the Editor 


AD it not been for the timely work 
{ of P. S. Brenneman, our presi- 
dent, at the Price Conference 
‘1d in Pittsburgh, March 29., the mem- 
‘rs of the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
ules Company would have been sev- 
ial thousands of dollars the loser on 
silk produced during April and May. 
pe final price agreement was $2.65 a 
rt. for Class I, country plant, and 
‘00 a ewt. Class II, country plant, for 
pril, and $2.65 for Class I and $1.90 
r Class Il during May. These are 
valers’ prices; the retail price is the 
me. 

‘Interjecting himself at a time when 
‘| the cards looked against the produc- 
., Mr. Brenneman turned the tide and 
ved for the producers five cents a 
vt. on Class I and 10 cents a cwt. on 
lass II, and did it in such a manner 
iat neither the dealers nor the consum- 
\'s present could raise the slightest ob- 
}eton: .° 

| Using April, 1922, country plant fig- 
es for production, Mr. Brenneman’s 
de act means about $12,000 or more to 
le roducers, as last year there was 
20 095 pounds Class I milk and 8,617,- 
38 pounds Class IT milk at Pittsburgh 
puntry plants. This year the produc- 
jon can be estimated at 2,000,000 pounds 
! , at least, so the savings will be 
eater. 


A Notable Conference 


The March Price Conference has 
jzen recorded as one of the most hectic 
jid active experienced by the sales com- 
jlittee for a number of years. It was 
‘robably due to the coming flush period 
ind many dealers thought the D. C. S. 
vould be unable to hold its membership 
A line solidly enough to keep the price 
ae in proportion to the cost of 
|roduction. . 

“This conference merely adds further 
\lustration to the necessity of us hav- 
og a strong loyal organization, and em- 
jhasized the need of us standing back 
|{ our cooperating dealers, just a little 
jlore emphatic than has been brought 
) our attention before,” explained Mr. 
}renneman, following the conference. 
The prices as set at the conference 
fe to be just and equitable for 
Il concerned. Class II, was admittedly 
ut of line with the markets last 
and it was generally understood 
would need to come down for 


Products Market in Big Slump 


found to be placing too much of a bur- 
den upon the smaller dealer, the one 
who had no manufacturing facilities, 
and it was admitted that the spread 
would need to be enlarged there. 


It was plainly evident, according to 
Dr. Wm. Lewis McGee, price arbiter, 
that the smaller dealer was unable-to 
make ends meet with the spread’that 
Dr. Clyde L. King, former milk price 
arbiter, had set several years ago. The 
directors recognized this fact and made 
amends at this conference. 


Not a “Fixed Affair” 

The March conference did more than 
bring the consumers, dealers and pro- 
ducers to an agreement on the price of 
milk—it dispelled the thought from the 
skeptical minded that the conferences 
were “fixed affairs” and that the meet- 
ings were mere matters of form. No 
one who attended the conference, and 
there were probably 150 persons present, 
went away but what they agreed that 
the conference was not a matter of 
“Gockeying for places” or a prearranged 
affair. ; 

Fireworks began to fly immediately 


after a representative of the dealers at- 
tempted to “railroad” through a propo- 
sition on the price agreement. ‘This 
came after perhaps two hours of de- 
liberation by both parties. It was then 
that Mr. Brenneman arose to the occa- 
sion and took exception to the manner 
in -which ‘affairs were going on. 


This dealer representative attempted 
to haye all ’present vote on a price he 
suggested; $2.60 for Class I and $1.90 
for Class I], without giving either party 
a chance to consider the same. ‘Things 
began to move rather rapidly at this 
point, and on the suggestion of Mr. 
Brenneman, the producers retired from 
the open meeting, to give the dealers an 
opportunity of discussing the proposi- 
tions before them, and the farmers a 
chance to thresh the matter out by them- 
selves. 

Shortly after the return of the pro- 
ducers’ contingent, Mr. Brenneman 
made his counter proposal, which was 
agreed upon by the producers, and after 
a brief argument, the dealers and con- 
sumers agreed. 

The conference opened at 10:30 a. m. 


Fluctuating Markets Hold March Milk 
Prices in Check | 


COWERY. plant prices for 3.5 per cent milk for March to members 
of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company is $2.40 per cwt. The 
F. O. B. Pittsburgh price is $.261%4 a gallon. 

District No.2, which includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles and Girard, 


will pay $2.70 per cwt., f. 0. b 


District No. 3, which includes Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport.and 
Martins Ferry, will pay $2.95 per cwt., Ese: bate. j 
District No. 4, which includes Ashtabula and its surrounding markets, 


will pay $2.85 per cwt., f. 0. b. 


District No. 5, which includes manufacturing plants at Minerva, 
Saegertown and Emlenton, will pay $2.30 per cwt., f. 0. b. ; ¢ 
District No. 6, which includes Sharon, Farrell and Sharpsville, will 


pay $2.70 per cwt., f. 0. b 


District No. 7, which includes East Liverpool, will pay $3.17 per 


cwt., f. o. b. 


District No. 8, which includes Conneaut Lake, will pay $2.40 per 


cwt., f. o. b. 


An entirely unexpected break in the butter market; the dormant con- 
dition of the condensed and evaporated milk markets, together with in- 
crased production has had its effect on the price of milk all over the 
country and necessitated a drop of 10 cents a cwt. in all sections except 
District No. 3, where it dropped 5 cents. ; rey 

This price is but 7 cents less than a year ago, and is generally in line 
with the trend of prices in all commodities. 


The consumption of dairy pro 
late, but the lifeless condition of t 


ducts has increased immeasurably of 
he manufactured products market is 


acting as a drug on the fluid milk markets. 


factory to Consumers and Dealers, as Well as Producers, Reached---Manufactured Dairy 


and closed at 3:30 p. m. It was rem- 
iniscent of the conferences that were in 
vogue several years ago, before the 
three interested parties, producer, con- 
sumer and distributor, began to respect 
one another. 


All Prices Set 


From an attendance and interest point 
of view the March Price Conference 
was the best held for several months. 
There were probably 50 farmers in the 
audience, including several special com- 
mittees sent down by different Locals— 
the dealers had about an equal repre- 
sentation and the consumers’ committee 
were present in full force, under the 
direction of Mrs. J. C. Heckman, of 
the Congress of Women’s Clubs. 

The Pittsburgh f. o. b. prices are $3.50 
for Class I and $2.53 for Class II in 
April and 10 cents less for Class II 
during May. This arrangement-was ap- 
parently entirely satisfactory to the 
dealers as well as to our selling com- 
mittee. 

For District 2, the Youngstown, War- 
ren, Girard and Niles markets, Class I 
price was not set, in acordance with the 
usual custom followed out by the buy- 
ers at these points. Class II, f. o. b. for 
April is $1.80. The buyers on these 
markets make Class I bear the burden 
and at the close of the month equalize 
prices. The retail price was reduced to 
13 cents a quart and 7 cents a pint. 

For District 3, the Wheeling, W. Va. 
market, Class I, f. 0. b. for April is 
$3.50 and Class II is $2.00 with the re- 
tail price being 15 cents a quart and 8 
cents a pint. Class III is not allowed 
in Youngstown. 

District 4, Ashtabula, O., dealers will 
pay $3.27 for Class I and $2.18 for Class 
II, with the retail price being 14 cents a 
quart and 8 cents a pint. 

District 5, the manufacturing plants, 
will pay $2.90 for Class I and $2.00 for 
Class II, with Class III being based on 
the Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 
sociation of New York—this is for the 
manufacturing plants only, primarily 
the condensories. 

District 6, Sharon, Pa. market, will 
pay $2.95 for Class I and $2.00 for Class 
II, and the retail price will be 13 cents 
a quart and 7 cents a pint. 

District 7, E. Liverpool, O., has a 
Class I price of $3.50 and Class II of 
$2.00, with no Class III milk permitted, 
the retail price here will be 14 cents a 
quart and 8 cents a pint. 

District 8, Conneaut Lake, Pa., deal- 


j 


—— ee 


Two 


ers will pay $2.90 for Class I and $2.00 
for Class II. ; 

The price for Class III milk, Pitts- 
burgh, f. o. b. is 15 per cent above the 
92 score butter price on Chicago mar- 
ket, plus 53 cents. : 

The price for Class III milk, Pitts- 
burgh country plants and in Districts 
4 6 and 8 is 15 per cent above the 92 
score butter price on Chicago market 
with no additional differential. 

Manufacture Market Hit 

Results of the March conference can 
equitably be claimed satisfactory for all 
parties concerned. The smaller dealer, 
who depends on his retail milk trade 
for sustenance is agreed that the D. C. 
S. Co. took his interests into considera- 
tion—the larger dealers who handle sur- 
plus are satisfied, apparently, and the 
producers by all means should feel good 
for the settlement—it means a fair price 
in face of a most unexpected increase in 
milk production all over this area. 

The trend of conditions can be visual- 
ized by the condition of the manufac- 
tured products market. On April 3, 
there was reported by federal investi- 
gators a total of 4,775,575 pounds of 
butter on hand comparable with 2,514,490 
pounds on hand a year ago at this time, 
nearly an increase of 100 per cent. Also 
during this period there was an increase 
in receipts of domestic butter of 4,950,- 
480 pounds on our terminal markets, 
proving that the consumption has been 
greater than any time previous. Also, 
there has been an enormous influx of 
foreign butter on our terminal markets 
—all of which have a tendency to in- 
crease the supply. 

Most farmers have come to the reali- 
zation that artificial prices for milk 
cannot exist. The talk of-trying to 
regulate the price of milk by the cost 
of production does not carry much 
weight with the sane, level-headed milk 
producer, for he realizes that supply 
and demand, and nothing more must 
regulate the prices and that too high a 
price would merely serve to stimulate 
an influx of cheaper milk from other 
territories. 


Merger of Distributors Has 
No Effect on Producer 
Organizations 


THERE are still persistent rumors and 

suggestions from certain sections 
of D. C. S. Co. territory that this or- 
ganization should tie itself more close- 
ly with other producer organizations 
in order to fortify itself and to com- 
bat a merger which has just recently 
been effected by distributors in this 
territory. 

To offset these rumors, the officers 
and directors of the D. C. S. Co. have 
tried to emphasize the fact that all 
mergers made up to this point have 
been beneficial to the dairy industry as 
a whole and has served to strengthen 
the fort of the D. C. S. Co. in ‘this 
territory. 

“We feel that all combines made to 
date have been a good thing for us and 
all concerned,” declared Mr. Brenne- 
man. “Mr. McGee, our price arbiter 
stated, at the last price conference, that 
more dealers may find it necessary to 
merge in order to cut down their over- 
head expense. 

“This fact bears out the opinions of 
D.C. S. Co. officers and our remedy, 
we believe, is to keep our organization 
intact and as strong and loyal as we 
possibly can. We have so far been well 
capable of solving our problems—we 
are keeping an open market at prices 
that are a credit to the organization 
and it is evident that we are carrying 
the burden of surplus milk for the 
benefit of others who are not in the 
position to carry their share now. We 
are only too glad to co-operate with 
any and all producers organizations 
but believe to this time that different 
organizations should work out plans 
to suit their own conditions.” 


E. Liverpool-Wellsville To 


Cooperate 


MILK dealers in the markets of Fast 

_ Liverpool and Wellsville, O., have 
buried the hatchet, several have al- 
ready signed pool contracts and others 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


ready to come in, as a result of meet- 
ings held with the farmers and dealers 
by the D. Conse Cop 

The first call came from a group of 
farmers near Wellsville, who desired 
to complete the organization they 
started several months ago. Harry I. 
Berlovich, attended a meeting with the 
Wellsville farmers, which was presided 
over by John M. Kerr. These farmers 
agreed to complete their organization 
and requested that the dealers in the 
territory be taken into the pool. 

Shortly after this, P. S$. Brenneman 
and John Loeffert, Jr., of the Pool de- 
partment, attended a meeting at E. 
Liverpool with a committee of farmers 
and dealers, which resulted in more 
dealers coming into the pool. 

The Golden Star Dairy of East Liv- 
erpool, L. C. Anderson of Wellsville 
and Crockery City Ice Products Com- 
pany pledged themselves to the D.C. 
S Co, and it was stated that the re- 
maining dealers would come along too. 

Among other things. the dealers 
agreed to discontinue the practice of 
cutting prices and other things which 
would tend to demoralize their mar- 
kets—enthusiasm and interest was at 
a high pitch. : 

As a testimonial to the good feeling 
between producers and dealers in this 
territory a big banquet will be held in 
Liverpool on April 10, to which the 
entire force of the 1) ©. S?-Co. “has 
been invited, along with the farmers 
tributary to the markets concerned. 


Tarr Station Milk Producers 
Join 


AFTER several weeks deliberation, 

during which time both parties con- 
cerned were quite active, the Tarr 
Station Condensary, at Tarr, Pa., was 
finally taken into the D. C. S. Co. on 
a country plant basis. 

By effecting. this arrangement, the 
D. C. S. Co. has automatically helped 
clear up the surplus milk problem on 
the seven markets grouped in that ter- 
itory, namely Parnassus, Kensington, 
Natrona, Tarentum, Cheswick, Spring- 
dale and Oakmont, as well as creating 
a market fora lot of milk which had 
no outlet in other sections. It also 
assured the Tarr Station Condensary 
people of a steady supply of milk the 
year around, at regular market prices— 
an arrangement they had been looking 
forward to for some time. 

Two new locals were organized when 
condensary came in, one at New Stan- 
ton and the other at Donegal and it is 
planned to start operating on the new 
plan this month. 

Patrons to this plant will receive 10 
cents. per hundred ‘less than Pitts- 
burgh Country Plant prices, until they 
pass Pittsburgh inspection require- 
ments, when they will be placed on a 
straight country plant basis. 

At a meeting on March 27, Mr. Bren- 
neman explained the situation to the 


60 or more men who were present and’ 


they decided to come along. 

“We feel that everyone of us bene- 
fits by this arrangement,” stated Mr. 
Brenneman. “First, it keeps a lot of 
milk off our already overcrowded mar- 
kets—secondly, it gives us a reserve 
supply to draw on during the short 
season and enlarges the market area 
forall of us.” 

It has been reported that trucks from 
buyers. in McKeesport have been in- 
vading this territory and paying 22 
cents a gallon for milk. If this be so, 
it can be readily seen what a hardship 
this works on the dealers in that terri- 
tory trying to co-operate with the D. 

S. Co. By getting that territory 
completely organized, it will prohibit 
the outlaw dealers from buying cheap 
milk—and farmers will not sell to 
them if they can find a better market 
just as close at hand. 


Gustavus Held Big Council 
Rally 


i? took more than a broken generator 

and motion picture machine to keep 
the members of Gustavus Local from 
enjoying a big Dairy Council and Farm 
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THE FARMER’S FRIEND 


CK’S SALT 


“The Salt That Don’t Get Hard” 


Now is the Time to Purchase Your Spring Requirements — 


Secure Our Quotations 


E. J. FEDIGAN, Inc. 


N. S., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


titteeeeeetee STERLING ROCK SALT S27 


Cedar 6767 
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Bureau program at Gustavus, March 
7A, 


There were 175 people at the rally, 
which was arranged for by Guy Mil- 
ler, county agent at Warren. E. 
Gray, superintendent of schools, was 
chairman and in his opening talk paid 
the Dairy Council a singular tribute 
for the work carried on with the chil- 
dren in the Pittsburgh valley. 

A typical Dairy Council demonstra- 
tion was given, including a talk by Miss 
M. Lillian Conwell, a health playlet, 
under the direction of Miss Mary De- 
Wolf and Mrs. Jane E. Sauer, and 
several reels of motion pictures shown 
by Edward T. Wolf. 

Had it not been for the timely as- 
sistance of W. A. Smith, president of 
the Gustavus Local, the motion pic- 
ture program would have fallen flat. 
He came to the aid of Mr. Wolf in 
repairing the motion picture machine 
and the program went on as arranged. 
All who attended the meeting were 
satisfied that the Dairy Council had 
carved a permanent niche for itself in 
the dairy industry. 


Girard Kiwanis Club Hears 


Brenneman 


DEPARTING from the usual run of 

meetings, President Brenneman ad- 
dressed the Girard Kiwanis Club at a 
big meeting they held April 1. 

“T regard the meeting with the Gir- 
ard business men as a tribute to the 
D. C. S. and its work,” declared Mr. 
Brenneman, upon his return from this 
meeting. “It is indeed a pleasure for 
us to realize that the business men are 
interested in our affairs and our wel- 
fare as much as they are, and we far- 
mers do appreciate it very much.” 

In his talk, after explaining the 
functioning of the D. C. S. Co. Mr. 
Brénneman complimented Girard on 
the new Persing Dairy which had its 
formal opening a few nights previous. 

Tt was through the influence of Guy 
Miller, county agent at Warren and 
C. Persing, that Mr. Brenneman met 
with the Kiwanians. 


UNADILL 


Save Calves and Cow 
ff by Using ABORNO 


A SILO} 


Read Silo Character A 


As you do a man’s | 


OU read a man’s character bape 
face. Look to the same features | 
on a silo to judge its qualities. 

In the front of the Unadilla Silo, | 
you can see many practical, valuable | 
advantages that speak of the thor- | 
oughness, care and _ thought with 
which every detail of the whole silo 
is worked out. Ri : 

Its continuous opening; watertight, 
air-tight, non-sticking doors; wide, | 
safe, easy combination door fasteners 
and ladder; door front assembled at | 
the factory; hoop ends adjustable from 
ladder, these and many other features | 
of the front of a Unadilla are some | 
indication of the bigger silo value the | 
Unadilla gives you for every dollar. | 

Send for catalog. You'll find it full 
of silo information you shouldn’t miss. 

For the man who orders early we 
offer a special discount that makes a | 
real saving in your silo purchase. 

The Unadilla can be had on con- 
venient terms. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box G UNADILLA, N. Y. 


Ty 


guarantee. 


ABORNO LABORATORY 
© Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis. 
3 38 


|Meadville Enjoys Dairy 
Council Program 


JARMERS living near Meadville, and 
the residents of the city proper, 
re given a first hand introduction to 
‘icational work of the Pittsburgh 
strict Dairy Council who staged a 
- program in Meadville, March 28. 
\pproximately 1,000 persons, a good- 
portion of them members of D.C. S. 
. Locals in that vicinity attended. 
ss M. Lillian Conwell gave one of 
- regular health lessons, as the open- 
- feature of the program. 

nder the direction of Miss Mary De- 
olf and Mrs. Jane E. Sauer of the 
‘tsburgh office, 60 youngsters from 
| Meadville schools gave the “Food 


'rk-Burnett, head of the department 
social work of the Margaret Mor- 
pn School. of Carnegie Tech. She 
‘ke on “Health a Community Prob- 
.” which was well received. 

Iaving gotten a taste of the inside 
| Dairy Council work, Crawford 
inty is now asking for more dem- 
\trations of this nature. 


Persing Milk Products 
Opening 


‘arl C. Persing, milk dealer in Gir- 
|, O., held a grand opening of his 
7 company and plant at Girard on 
“il 5. This firm is a co-operator of 
_D. C. S. Co. and has made steady 
‘wth on its markets. 

‘he new plant is modern in every 
ail and fully equipped for the man- 
icture of butter and ice cream. Milk 
Jers from Youngstown and the D. 
iS. Co. presented Mr. Persing with 
vers for his opening ceremonies. 


He’s Right! 


The sooner we eliminate guess- 
Ly. from dairying, and the sooner 
farmers apply business principles 
‘their work, the sooner will we do 
ay with our surplus problem,” de- 
ed C. B, Larimer, secretary of B. & 
‘Local No. 1, while in the office just 
ently. 

Tf more of our farmers knew what 
7s were paying for their keep and 
hey took some constructive steps to 
_down their cost of operation, they 
ald adjust their production to meet 
| demand. We are now trying to 
ce our farmers to discontinue the 
_ of five-gallon cans and go to 10- 
lon cans for shipping milk. The 
‘ial outlay is a bit more but the 
‘ings on freight will more than take 
Le of this.” 


_ Conno Valley Meets 


INNO Valley Local held a real, old 
| time rally at Harmony, Pa., the 
ning of March 27. J. D. Henry, vice 
sident of the Local was chairman, 
absence of the president. 

V. S. Wise, director the D. C. S. 
_ from that territory was present 
| the members plied questions at him 
_ and heavy—in the windup, he 
ed for all they asked and set them 
the right track, in reference to D. 
S. policies. 

«lw. T. Wolf, of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
t Dairy Council, spoke briefly on 
| activities to date and closed the 
gram with several reels of. movies. 
. pig feed was furnished by the 
val. 


nio Has Two New Butter 


| Champions 


HIO has two new Holstein butter 
producing champions, according to 
records of the Holstein-Friesian 

ociation of America. White Beauty 

itiac, owned by M. J. Dunn, Wake- 

a, is the leader in the aged cow, 
year class, with 32,627.3 pounds of 

k and 1,064.2 pounds butterfat. The 

lay state record for aged cows be- 
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longs to Ruby De Kol Ollie Inka of 
the S. A. Miller herd at Swanton. Her 
record is 3,010.9 pounds milk and 
116.777 pounds fat. 


Extraordinary records for the pro- 
duction of butter were made recently 
by two pure bred Holstein cows in 
the herd of Creesy & Wood at An- 
dover. One of these cows, Johanna 
OnaHartog Pietertje, a senior 4-yr old, 
produced in seven days 549.4 pounds of 
milk and 19.436 pounds  butterfat— 
equal to 24.29 pounds butter. The 
other cow, Isabella Ona Harton Piet- 
ertje, a senior 4-yr. old, produced in 
7 days 561.8 Ibs. milk, containing 
19.285 lbs. butterfat, equivalent to 24.11 
Ibs. of butter. 


Dairymen to Tour Central 


Ohio 


DAIRYMEN from Belmont and Wash- 

ington Counties, Ohio, and Marshall 
county, West Virginia, will take a 
four-day tour in central Ohio in June 
to study dairy practices. 

Camp equipment will be taken along 
to accommodate the group. Electric 
light will be furnished by Delco-Light 
agencies. 

Ivan McKellip, Dairy Specialist from 
Ohio, and E. N. Hopkins, Dairy Spe- 
cialist from West Virginia, will be on 
the tour. 
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When a Montana woman found that 
she walked a quarter of a mile in mak- 
ing a lemon pie, she rearranged her 
kitchen. 


A way to kill chicks; them 


give 
moldy feed. 
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DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
We want an auto owner in each local- 
ity to advertise Armour Cords, You can 
Fjinake big money and get your own sample 
tg ‘Tires Free, by seading us orders from friends 
dl and neighbors, No capital or experience need- 

vay ed. We deliver & collect direct. Pay you daily. 


Most Liberal Tire Guarantee Ever Written 


" Saved $214 ordering direct from § 
pam: factory says a i 
on will 


i Ha eens 

save on 2urrelia 

@ Built to do hard, ¢_———\ one 
heavy work. K v 


start--no crank- @l 
fing. Sizes 1 1-4 to 22 
H-P, 3 Months Trial. 
Cash, Easy Terms; 10-Year Guarantee. 
Winite today.” ‘THE OTTAWA MEG. CO 
Write King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS. § 
41De9"\ 334] 7 Magee Bidg.- PITSSBURGH. PA | 


Bruise, Tread Separation, Blistering 
aad Rim Cut for 12,500 miles. We are 
actual manufacturers. Write today for 
great Special Offer to Agents, and low 


Factory Prices. 
ARHOUR TIRE & RUBBER CO. Dept. 542 Dayton, 0. 
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% % 
+ 1876—OUR FORTY-NINTH YEAR—1924 * 
‘THE I. W. SCOTT CO. : 
: @ eo e@ % 

; * 
* 500 Liberty Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 113 Diamond St. % 
s Ne 
* AGRICULTURAL POULTRY * 
: IMPLEMENTS § E E [.) S SUPPLIES < 
* Our 200 page catalog of Garden and Field Seeds, Agricultural Implements, * 
% Fertilizers, Insecticides, Sprayers, Poultry, Dairy and Bee supplies—the * 
* most complete we have ever issued—will be mailed free on request. * 
Oo i 
* EVERYTHING FOR FARM, GARDEN AND POULTRY *% 
spoholeletedotohobeledededeffoholebededetetotontlesetoteholededetetutofoheledededofohotetetestenetonehepe 


How Unicorn Feed 
Makes Low-Cost Milk 


AIRYMEN found, years ago, that some grains and some 
feeds produced more milk than others—enough more 
to make it profitable to use them even though the cost 

per ton were higher. They next found that the combina- 
tion of two or more feeds produced still better results— 
made milk at a still lower cost. 


Scientists have taken up the study of this subject and have de- 
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ANAD 
PROTEIN 24% FAT 
CARBOHYDRATES 50% FIBRE 


CHAPIN & CO. 


HAM MOND, IND 
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veloped information of exceeding value, 
their latest word being that it is not 
protein alone, or even ‘“‘digestible pro- 
tein,’’ that should be solely considered 
in a cow’s grain ration. 


They tell us that when the right com- 
bination of feeds is being fed, a change 
N to some other mixture—even though 

identical in amount of digestible protein 
—will not get the same profitable results. 


Careful tests have been made with two 
mixtures, each having the same amount 
of digestible protein and each containing 
a well-planned variety of feeds. Yet, in 
results, these tests showed that one mix- 
ture was more than 25% better than 
the other. 


When you buy Unicorn you get a just- 
right combination of feeds that is the 
result of this modern knowledge plus 
the experience gained from the best 
dairy farm practice. 


- 5% 
10% 


Unicorn is made of the purest of feeds, is always the same mixture 
and, what is most important to you, will produce milk at a lower 
cost, per dollar expended for feed, than will any other dairy ration. 


More Profit Every Day—For More Days 
CHAPIN & COMPANY 


327 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Final Report Made on Test 
Work in Mercer County 


A complete summary of the area test 
work conducted by state and federal 
veterinarians in Mercer county and_ad- 
jacent townships in Crawford and But- 
ler counties, Pa., last April and July 
shows that 46,453 cattle in 5,966 herds in 
this district came under the test, in 
which 1,162 reactors were found. 

The work was accomplished at a total 
cost of $82,855.75, which includes $61,- 
281.39 for state and federal indemnities, 
$7,500 for transportation, which was 
carried by the owners themselves, and 
other items such as salaries, supplies 
and clerical assistance in collecting and 
compiling numerous reports. 

The report prepared by Dr. S. E. 
Bruner, veterinarian in charge of the 
tuberculosis division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, traces the rise in 
the interest of owners in Mercer, Craw- 
ford and Butler counties in the modi- 
fied accredited area work. From a nu- 
cleus of owners and breeders in the 
Grove City community, where in 1918 
the accredited herd plan started the 
clean-up in Mercer County, the move- 
ment spread to other townships until 
in January, 1923, 150 owners of cattle 
in every part of the county came to- 
gether and voted in favor of the modi- 
fied accredited herd plan. 

A general committee was appointed 
with a chairman for each township. 
The chairmen organized sub-committees 
of one to three men for each school dis- 
trict, the latter to make a survey of all 
owners of cattle. The report of all 
these committees indicated that 95 per 
cent of the owners in the district of the 
test agreed to test. 

The state veterinarians on the eve of 
the first test on April 16 found that in 
some townships, organization of _ the 
local committees had not been perfect- 
ed and in reality only 70 to 75 per cent 
of the owners had signed. Missionary 
work on the part of the 38 veterinarians 
assigned to the county to make tests, as- 
sisted by County Agent W. S$. Hagar 
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and other leaders, resulted in 98 per cent 
of the herds being tested when the drive 
was completed. 

The actual testing of the herds in the 
41 townships and the municipalities in- 
cluded within the area was finished in 
one week’s time. Ninety-one per cent 
of the herds were found free of tuber- 
culosis on this first test. On the 823 
reactors found in Mercer County alone, 
a total of $27,047 was paid in state in- 
demnity, or an average of $32.86 a head, 
and total federal indemnity, $16,038, an 
average of $19.48. 

Following the policy of the State 
Bureau of Animal Industry, a retest 
was made in July of herds found in- 
fected on the first test and an initial test 
applied at the same time to herds which 
were missed in the first drive. A total 
of 6,698 cattle from 833 herds was test- 
ed in the second drive and 125 reactors 
found. . 

At the completion of the first test, a 
quarantine was established on the area 
pertaining to the movement of cattle 
into and within the area. Since more 
than one per cent of the total number 
of cattle in the area reacted, a retest 
must again be made of the entire cattle 
population in April, 1924. 

Dr. Bruner expressed the belief that 
from present indications less than one- 
half of one per cent of the cattle will 
be found tuberculous in the coming 
April drive. If this result obtains Mer- 
cer county and the adjoining townships 
in Butler and Crawford will qualify as 
the first Official Modified Accredited 
Area in the state and the area will not 
be again tested for a period of three 
years. 


An old farmer and his wife were 
standing before their pigsty looking at 
their only pig, when the old lady said: 
“Say, John, it will be our silver wed- 
ding tomorrow. Let’s kill the pig.” 

John replied with disgust: “What is 
the use of murdering the poor pig for 
what happened twenty-five years ago?” 


Patronize our advertisers. 


A. W. Place to Speak at Annual Meet of 


Dairy Council---Producers Invited 


THE annual meeting and banquet of 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- 
cil will be held at the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, April 25, with festivities 
billed to start promptly at 7:00 p. m. 

A program which would be a credit 
to a convention of national prominence 
and importance has been arranged by 
E. R. Quackenbush, secretary, one 


A. W. PLACE 


which should be especially attractive to 
the producer members of the Dairy 
Council as well as the dealers. 

_M. D. Munn, president of the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, and also president 
of the American Jersey Cattle Club, is 
one of the feature speakers scheduled 
for the meeting and rivaling with him 
for the limelight will be a battery of: 
six other nationally prominent men. 


Dr. King a Speaker 
Dr. Clyde L. King, secretary of the 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, form- 
erly milk price arbiter, for Pennsylvania, 
appointed by Herbert Hoover, is sched- 
uled to speak. He is, without question, 
one of the outstanding authorities on 
economics of the milk industry and 
those who have had contact with him 
appreciate his caliber. 

There will also be talks by Prof. A. 
A. Borland, head of dairy division at 
Penn State College and Prof. Oscar 
Erf, the dean of dairy division at Ohio 
State University. Neither of these men 
need an introduction to the producers 
of this territory—by their work have 
we all become acquainted with them. 


Probably one of the most interesting 
speakers in so far as members of the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company 
is concerned is A. W. Place now of 
Bowling Green, O. Mr. Place will be 
remembered as one of the fathers of the 
D. C. S. Co. and a tireless worker for 
the organization, as long as he was in 
this territory. In addition to these men 
there will be Dr. Wm. Davidson, super- 
intendent of the board of education of 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, and Mr. R. 
Hagestrom, president of the Youngs- 
town Committee of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict Dairy Council. 


Preceding the program will be the 
regular business meeting of the council, 
during which time annual reports will 
be given and the election of directors 
made. 


“We earnestly hope that the farmers 
will come in for the meeting this year,” 
declared Mr. Quackenbush. “There has 
always been too few of them at the 
meeting, but we hope that with this 
program and the fact that we have 
been able to reach more of them by our 
demonstrations this year that they will 
turn out in bigger numbers.” 

It will be necessary for reservations 
to be made before April 20, and the 
charges will be $2.00 per plate. 


Blue Ribbon Electric Milker 
The Final Answer to the Milking Problem 


[ts revolutionary de- 
sign and steady me- 
chanical pulsator is the 
biggest improvement 
ever made in milking 
machines. 

A complete portable 
milker requiring no pipe 
line installation. 

Learn the facts about this 
remarkably handy, time- 
saving, easy way of milk- 
ing. Simple, inexpensive 
\\ —steady. Full particulars - 
sent on request. 


Electric Products 
Corporation 
3737 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


An improved milker for the man without electric- 


The Clover Leaf—# Easily installed — easily operated — the prod- 


uct of a generation in milking machine development. Write for free illustrated folder. 
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DISTRIBUTION 


ISTRIBUTION is the process of transferring merchandise 
from the man who has it and can’t use it to the man 
who does not have it and needs it. 


In the dairy business this problem is unusually complicated for 
it deals with a perishable product which must be handled very 
fast to avoid waste. 


It is a source of pride to us—and we think it should be no less 
gratifying to our producer friends who by their co-operation 
help to make such a condition possible—that Milk reaches the 
consumer on a straighter line and with less waste than any 
other farm product. 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company 


Pittsburgh McKeesport New Castle Butler Charleroi 
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GOOD PAINT 


Most folks know, these days, the value of using. 
good paint. We’re proud that our Thrift Paint 
has proved its good value. There is none better 
and none cheaper than Thrift Paint, quality con- 
sidered. It’s guaranteed. 


THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS CO. 
131 N. Park Avenue WARREN, OHIO 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS & PAINT CO. 
815 W. Fed St. 


WE'VE SOLD 


GOOD PAINT 


FOR YEARS 


246 E. Fed St. YOUNGSTOWN 
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Mathew's Cut-Rate MedicineStore| 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials | 


Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 


129 West Sixth St 
East Liverpool, Ohie 


Froth From Milk 
Pails 


DRODUCERS who are shipping direct 
to the dealer in 5-gallon narrow 
necked cans have complained occasion- 
ally on short weights for the month. 
Recently a producer was in our office 
and claimed a shortage of 225 pounds 
for the month. 


At the first glance it 
appeared that 
some mistake 
was made eith- 
er by the ship- 
per or by the 
company, but 
on looking fur- 
ther into this 
matter it was 
found that the 
shipper was 
sending seven 
cuns a day 
which means 
an average 
shortage of 
103ee Ibs. . per 
san, about one pine per can. It is very 
sasy to have this shortage when one 
stops to consider that the 5-gallon can 
yeing used by the direct shippers are 
‘constructed of light tin, which are 
sasily dented in the course of a few 
rips between the farmer and the plant. 
Juite often producers fail to fill the 
“an, which is another reason for 
shortage. 


C. S. Detwiler 


These are two of the chief reasons 
‘or differences between plant weight and 
the producer’s weight. The producers 
usually figure the weight by multiplying 
the number of cans by five which is sup- 
posed to be the number of gallons per 
can. In the future, when producers 
have a difference in their weights these 
two reasons may enable the farmer to 
locate his shortage. 


Three months remain before the sedi- 
ment contest closes and up until this 
time a keen interest has been shown by 
producers over the whole territory. The 
strongest plant contender for the first 
place is Nutwood, although it will not 
be decided until the end of June which 
plant will average the highest as there 
are several plants with very good 
averages. 


To those producers who receive 10 
Grade A tests during the year, July 1, 
1923, to July 1, 1924, will be awarded a 
certificate; the plant with the highest 
grade for the same period -will he 
awarded a large certificate, while the 
producers of that plant will receive the 
choice of a box of cotton or a strainer 
besides receiving a certificate. 

Again the season is with us which 

causes the producers to take special care 
in handling their milk. Cows are being 
turned out more for the exercise and 
the air than for pasture. It is not un- 
usual for the cows to come in with 
flanks and udders covered with mud, 
which is the case where cows are pas- 
tured in a swamp field. If the udders 
are brushed and wiped with a clean 
damp cloth right before milking, it will 
prevent a lot of dirt from falling into 
the milk. Producers have found a 
hooded pail to great advantage, espe- 
cially at this time of the year to aid in 
producing a good clean milk. 
_ Another trouble this time of the year 
is milk being shipped without proper 
cooling. The producer takes a chance 
on the weather, which can never be de- 
pended upon at this time of the year. 
To be on the safe side through the whole 
year milk should be cooled to as low a 
temperature as possible, 60° or below, 
thus Insuring a good quality of milk. 

Following is rating of plants based on 
sediment test for the month of March: 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company 


1. Nutwood 12. Austi 

= Wren 13. es) ld 

F estfor 14. Jamestown 

4. Lockwood 15. Springboro 

Ds Footville 16. Palmer 

6. Linesville 17. Cortland 

7. Simons 18. Rock Creek 

8. Dorset ’ 19. Espyville 

na Mesopotamia 20. Windsor 

+ Stanhope 21. Rieck Plant ,City) 
. Farmdale 22. McJunkin Plant 


(City) 
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Harmony Créamery Company 


1. Sandy Lake 4. Wayland 

2. N. Bloomfield 5. N. Bristol 

3. Phalatix 6: Newton Falls 
7. West Farmington 
Hermes-Grovés Dairy Co: 

1. Andover 


2, East Orwell 
3. City 


Four hundred and fifty creameries 
are now members of the Minnesota 
Co-operative Association and 310 of 
these have agreed to market their but- 
ter eee the association co-opera- 
tively. 


PRICE REPORTER 


Westetn Ohio farms that operate 60 
of more crop acres per man, and east- 
erti Ohio farms that operate 35 or more 
crop acres pet man are on the road to 
efficient agriculture. These figures are, 
in general, a safe standard for Ohio, 
says Prof. J. I. Falconer, head of th 
rural ecofiomics department at the Ohio 
State University. He bases them on 
records kept of scotes of Ohio farms. 


A farmer went into a hardware store 
in a nearby town to buy some tools. 
Before he got away, the enterprising 
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salesman made an attempt to sell him 
a bicycle. 

After a most persuasive lecture on 
the merits of the machine, the farmer 
was still unconvinced. 

“T guess I’d rather put the money in 
a cow,” he said, reflectively. 

The hardware man chuckled. “You’d 


look sweet ridin’ ’round the farm on a 
cow, wouldn’t you?” 

“No more foolish than I would milk- 
ing a bicycle,’ retorted the farmer.— 
Dairyman’s Review. 
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HE ground is still soft. Grass roots are tender. 
Don’t sacrifice valuable summer pastures by 
turning out your cows too early. It is bad for your 
cows’ condition, your June pastures, and your sum- 
mer and fall milk profits. Early grassis not nourish- 


ing. It is only stimulating. It will force milk flow 
for a short time—at the price of weakened cows 
and lower milk production in summer and fall. 


Take the advice of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous Circular No. 12. 
good fill of dry feed” in connection with green 
Authorities everywhere agree that until 
mid-summer comes, it is best to turn out your 
cows for only one or two hours a day. Continue 
giving your milk herd home grown feeds and 
enough Cow Chow to keep them producing to 
capacity. Then, when grass is abundant and 
rich in nutrients, feed Cow Chow accord- 
ing to the special pasture directions. 


PURINA MILLS, 862 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Eight Busy Mills Located for Service. 


Write today for Pasture Feeding Directions 
and Cut-the-Cost Bulletin No. 3. FREE. 
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Bairymen’s Price Reporter 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


Entered as second class matter, April 5, 1920, 
at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., under Act of 
Congress, March 3, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Published By 
THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE SALES CO. 


EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OFFICES 
509 Nixon Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Harry I. Berlovich, Editor and Business Manager 
D. A. Findlay, Advertising Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
FOr YOAr cicccsccsececcssscccssceccscseeecceubersesessconscssossacnsousesersaos 


Advertising rates upon request. Right reserved 
to refuse all advertising of a suspicious character. 


Notice to discontinue an advertisement and all 
changes of copy must be received 10 days before 
date of publication. 


The efforts of this publication are directed in 
the promotion of co-operative marketing and in no 
case will activities be undertaken in the general 
field of farm publications. Our members are urged 
to recognize this distinction. 


APRIL, 1924 


NOT MORE COWS—MORE PER COW 


cows to milk, should be the aim of 
our dairymen today. 

Most any kind of a cow would produce 
enough at the pail the last few years to make 
some profit. Cattle bred for years to pro- 
duce beef have in many cases been profitable 
the past few months as dairy cows. _We can- 
not hope that any kind of a cow will always 
be a profitable producer of butterfat. 

We believe that the dairy business will 
never be overdone for the man with good 
dairy bred cows who gives them good care. 
On the other hand, we believe that the busi- 
ness is likely to be overdone during the next 
few years for the man with poor dairy cows, 
who tries to get profitable dairy production 
out of cows bred for beef purposes, or with 
scrubs of no particular breeding. We believe 
that the dairy business is also likely to be 
overdone for the farmer who has good cows, 
but gives them poor care. 

We may as well recognize that in normal 
times no matter how good a cow may be she 
will not produce profitably unless she is fed 
the things to make milk and furnished the 
other conditions that induce dairy production. 
On the other hand we should hardly hope to 
get dairy production out of a cow that has 
been bred for generations for beef. 

The point we want to make is this—there is 
more to the dairy business than good dairy 
cows. They must be fed and cared for. A 
man might buy a carload of the best dairy 
cows in the world and still lose money dairy- 
ing. Good cows alone do not make a dairy- 
man. 


MISPLACED GOOD INTENTIONS 


Me: milk to the cow rather than more 


LTHOUGH their intentions are most 
praiseworthy and their sincerity is not 
doubted for a moment, some of agri- 

culture’s best friends have at times uncon- 
sciously misled the farmers. 


Particular reference is made to the bank- 
ers, commercial clubs and other organizations 
that have apparently been swept away by 
their desires to aid. the farmer and are fos- 
tering dairying everywhere and anywhere. 

“Grow into dairying rather than go into 
dairying” is the slogan now adopted in Iowa 
by the very associations that have been fos- 
tering the move toward dairying. Very often 
in lieu of his enthusiasm the man back of the 
“more dairying” in his community eventually 
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brings on disaster in his own community. It 
is foolish to think of a bank or club backing 
a dairying project in a community where 
other phases of agriculture would serve to 
make a more firm foundation. 


ANNUAL DAIRY COUNCIL MEETING 


Pigeaeae you will find an announce- — 


ment of the annual meeting of the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, 
which will be held on April 25. 

A concerted effort is being made to have 
more producers come in for the meeting this 
year and a program which should be particu- 
larly appealing to the wide-awake farmer has 
been arranged. 

It is an admitted fact that the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council is a most essential part 
of our organization and an institution which 
has repaid itself over and again to its sup- 
porters. 

The milk dealers will be at the meeting in 
full force and we believe it no more than 
proper that large delegations of farmers come 
in for the occasion. 

It would be a fine thing if each Local would 
send a delegate, or more, to attend this con- 


vention—and carry back the information 


gleaned. Surely the array of talent which has 
been lined up for the occasion should be con- 
ducive to bringing the producers out for it. 

Let it not be said that our members are not 
interested enough and progressive enough to 
take advantage of opportunity when oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 


THE COCOANUT PICKER OR AMERI- 
CAN DAIRY FARMER? 


HICH do you support, the cocoanut 
picker of the South Sea Isles or the 


American Dairy Farmer—which in- 
cludes you? 

All the South Sea Islander needs in his 
cocoanut raising trade is a breechcloth, and 
not very much of it. Living as he does—the 
South Sea Islander needn’t concern himself 
about housing—he lives out of doors. He 
needn’t concern himself with implements and 
equipment—all he needs to scale the cocoanut 
trees is a pair of strong hands and feet or a 
club to bring them down. 

Yet, he who eats margerines supports the 
cocoanut picker of the South Seas for the 
bulk of our margerines are made of Copra, 
the meat of the cocoanut. 

Which do you support, the dairy cow or 
the cocoanut cow? You know and you should 
be your own judge. 


LOCAL SHIPPERS! READ MR. BREN- 
NEMAN’S LETTER! 


OUR attention is called to Mr. Brenne- 
Y man’s letter addressed particularly to 
local shippers. ‘Too much stress can- 
not be placed on our president’s appeal. The 
last Price Conference came near being a farce 
as a result of the failure of local shippers to 
stand by their organization. 
Your help is needed to correct the diffi- 
culty. Your reward will be better prices. 


DO YOU FOLLOW THE CROWD? 


HINGS have moved along with the 
farmers from the season of plans to the 
season of action. Work has been start- 
ed in the fields of the south and southwest. 
We are now living in a rather uncertain 
period, in so far as the farmer is concerned. 
Never before has American agriculture wit- 
nessed the juggling around and jockeying 
about that our farmers are now doing. It is 
perhaps inevitable that these times should 
tempt farmers to make radical shifts from 
one kind of agriculture to another. 
Many wise farmers refuse to follow the 
crowd and swing with the markets—they are 


satisfied to select their one major field of e 
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deavor and specialize on that field, diversif 
ing as they go along. They realize the dif 
culties of this period are less to be met | 
chasing the elusive price advantages of t! 
moment than by following their own set pr 
grams, trying their best to improve as th) 
go along. . | 

Efficiency and economy on the farm rath) 
than an attempt to get in the class who: 
markets are the best means everything to t; 
progressive farmer—the business man | 
agriculture, if you please. j 

Probably the outstanding lesson of agricr 
ture the past two years is the need of payi: 
more attenion to the “odds and ends” of t: 
farm—the garden, the orchard and the por 
try yard. — ir. 


OUR WOMEN WIN 


ONSISTENCY is rewarded. Ever sin, 
C the establishment of the Women’s [. 
partment our women readers have be, 
clamoring for a special editor for their ¢. 
partment. ‘The pressure got too heavy for | 
to bear and we now take pleasure in intr. 
ducing Mrs. Elizabeth Storm-Ferguson, 0: 
Women’s Editor. 
We are indeed pleased and happy to al 
her to our staff. Mrs. Ferguson is a fai, 
woman who has had actual experience | 
editorial and demonstration fields. She is) 
graduate of the Iowa State College, depai. 
ment of home economics, and prior to hi 
marriage, was home demonstration agent, ¢- 
ing extension work. 


| 

Mrs. Ferguson is glad to be with us. S$: 
will answer all inquiries directed toward h 
and welcomes comment and criticism from t: 
readers. We would like to have your cor: 
ment on her work from time to time. | 


GOOD ADVICE 


F the official reports of prospective m: 
production prove to be correct our m:- 
keting organizations are going to face a- 

other test of their business sense. They 2 
going to come through it without undue dai- 
age, for they have survived earlier tests [ 
the same kind and have learned by experien: 
the futility of attempting economic impos: 
bilities. The organizations of long expe- 
ence know better than to try to maintain r 
advance prices in the face of excess in pt- 
duction. They know that production al 
consumption will ultimately determine te 
price, and that efforts to prevent them fra 
so determining it are worse than futile. Sor 
of the younger organizations, which have n° 
learned this primary lesson, will probab 
have to learn it by experience if they will ni 
accept the counsel of the older ones. Son 
members of all organizations will demand | 
their members this impossibility and_Dlar: 
them because they cannot achieve it. That} 
wrong. ‘The organizations have done, are ¢- 
ing and will do their best for producers, al 
they are entitled to support no matter wlt 
conditions may compel them to do abet 
prices. We hope the forecast of too mu) 
milk is erroneous; but if it isn’t, and pric 
must be readjusted, the members will do w! 
to keep these things in mind.—Natioll 
Stockman-l*armer. | 


INNESOTA Cooperative Creamer: 
Association report huge success } 
their cooperative butter marketi} 

scheme. They have already establish! 
agencies in New York, Philadelphia ‘al 
Chicago. There butter is being sold in Pit’ 
burgh by a local milk company. 


WIN Cities Milk Producers Asso , 

of St. Paul, is staging a campaign fort 

improvement of their milk supply. Far 
ers producing a poor grade of milk are to 
shut off from the association markets. — 


Youngstown Dairy Program 
Huge Success 


THE annual spring program of the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 
n Warren and Youngstown came to a 
Jose in a veritable blaze of glory, dur- 
ng the latter part of March. 
Six weeks of intensive campaigning, 
inder the direction of Miss Marjorie 
Six, head of the nutrition department, 
with the assistance of the other work- 
ars, particularly Miss Conwell and 
Miss Grimes, was fully approved by 
Dairy Council supporters in the 
Youngstown-Warren districts. 
Thousands of school children and 
nothers were reached by the Dairy 
Xouncil workers during their program 
n the Ohio cities. 


Dairy Bureau Approved 


The committee on agriculture of the 
Jouse of Representatives gave a fav- 
srable report on the Dairy Bureau bill, 
vhich was before them for considera- 
ion. Their vote was unanimous—it 
vill now be permitted to enter the floor 
yf Congress for passage. 
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Cattle Club Does Not Ap- 


prove Plan 


A! a meeting of the Belmont County, 
O., Jersey Cattle Club held in the 
Farm Bureau office Friday night, 
March 14, it was voted that the club 
go on record as opposing the proposed 
condensory proposition being promot- 
ed in Martins Ferry. 
_The club has investigated the propo- 
sition and feel that the present dis- 
tributors along the Ohio valley can 
distribute all milk produced in this 
territory efficiently and do not feel the 
need of another concern. ‘The pro- 
moter proposes putting cattle in the 
hands of the farmers, keeping half of 
the milk check until the cow is paid 
for. This will create the necessary 
supply to operate the business. 
cording to the Ohio Farmer this meth- 
od has not been satisfactory in other 
places. The D. C. S. Co. refused to 
sanction this movement also. 


Loss of chicks through crowding in 
the brooder usually is due to either 
overheating or chilling, say Federal 
poultry specialists. 


A Letter From President Brenneman 


Dear Editor of the Price Reporter :— 
May we have a little space in order that we could plead for help from 


Ac- ' 


Butler County Men 
Organizing 


WORK in organizing the milk pro- 

ducers of Butler county, particu- 
larly those around Butler, Pa., is pro- 
gressing rapidly, since the series of 
five meetings held there by Mr. Bren- 
neman last month. 

County Agent Manfield and R. C. 
Wiggins, former county agent, but 
now agricultural advisor for the First 
National Bank of Butler, are taking the 
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initiative and getting the men whip- 
ped into line in great shape. There 
will undoubtedly be four or five Lo- 
cals perfect their organization work in 
the next few days. 


A Texas farmer ran the following ad. 
in his local newspaper: 

“Strayed—One Jersey heifer. To the 
one who returns her I will give a drink 
of Four Rose Whisky, ten years old.” 

The next morning there were nine 
men with Jersey heifers standing in 
the yard. 
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WHILE IN FARRELL, VISIT ! 
FARRELL FURNITURE & SUPPLY CO. 
726-728 Broadway 
“COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS” 
Furniture, Rugs, Wall Paper, Phonographs, Dishes, House Furnishings 
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Hi! A Prescription for Every Animal Ailment 
#/ Successfully Used for More than 30 YEARS % 
W{ Ask for Free Copy of the Cattle Specialist and how to get the 
Practical Home Veterinarian without cost. Veterinary advice free. 
Get Medicines of Druggist or Dealer, or Direct, 


A series of four Dairy Council D. 


held in Mahoning county last month 


the secretaries and Advisory Councilors of some of our Locals who have 
some members of the organization as well as a few non-members still 
shipping milk to buyers who flatly refuse to recognize the organization? 

I am sure you can vouch for the fact that the last price conference 
was very unpleasant and the trouble was caused almost wholly from the 
fact that many of the buyers who have been cooperating with the or- 
ganization nicely have reached the point where they strongly resist being 
asked to pay more money for milk than the buyers who are not buying 
through the organization. The spread on Class I milk in the Pittsburgh 
District is wider than it should be even if every buyer was cooperating. 
Naturally it would seem that any dairyman who would reason for one 
moment on an ordinary sound business basis could see that he is per- 
sonally responsible for a part of this wrong and that it is costing the 
dairymen as a whole many thousand dollars every month. It certainly 
has been clearly demonstrated during the last year and it shows up more 
clearly now than ever before that production of milk throughout the 
Pittsburgh valley has increased to the extent that no organization or sales 
committee could hope to sell that large volume of milk at a price any- 
where near the price that has been paid to the dairy farmer during the 
last year. 


Immediately after the conference last Saturday some buyers, who had 
been cooperating nicely, threatened to withdraw from the organization, 
being promised a supply of milk through other buyers who are boasting 
of the privilege of handling and supplying independent milk and being 
able to buy that milk from three to four cents per gallon cheaper than 
the buyers who are buying through the organization. We just want to 
call the attention of our Local officials to the fact that this condition must 
be remedied and very soon at that. In fact if it is not taken care of be- 
fore another price conference no one can guess what the outcome may be. 
This office will now make up a list of all men who are known to us to 
not be selling through the organization and such a list will be sent to the 
officials of the locals to which they belong and we do ask your support in 
helping clear up this bad situation. Even though it seems that every ex- 
planation necessary has been. made and that our patience has been tried 
almost to the limit, yet if dairymen do not understand the proposition 
and will only meet us somewhere no matter if this meeting be in the 
middle of the road, a blacksmith shop or anywhere that they may sug- 
best we will leave the office any afternoon or evening in order to meet 
them and make clear to them the damage that this is doing to the thous- 
ands of dairymen who are loyally going along. 

P. S. BRENNEMAN, 


President, Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Co. 


Cream Producers 


Mahoning County Meetings 
County Marketing Plan 


S. and farm bureau meetings were CREAM producers representing 


Discuss 


greater part of Belmont county, 


under the direction of County Agent 
Hedge and |Home Demonstration 
Agent Hawkins. 

On March 12, C. S. Detwiller, of the 
dairy council, spoke to 150 men and 
women at N. Lima. He also showed 
some movies. Mr. Hedge spoke on T. 
B. eradication work and Miss Hawkins 
on club work and milk utilization. 

At North Jackson on March 10, a 
crowd of 350 attended the meeting 
which was taken care of by the same 
three. At Greenford on March 14 a 
crowd of 200 was attracted and at 
Cangas on March 15, 50 people turned 
out. 


If hens could talk, they’d probably 
say it was a waste of time to try to 
hatch chickens from inferior eggs. 


met with E. D. Waid, dairy specialist, 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, in the 
First National Bank assembly room, 
Bellaire, O., Wednesday, March 20, and 
discussed the possibility of forming a 
county-wide cream association. 

It was voted that if any cream asso- 
ciation was started in the county it 
should be under the D. C. S. contract. 
It is understood that a company in 
Pittsburgh is willing to establish a 
plant along the Ohio valley to take 
care of the cream produced in that 
section. 


When buying a hickory handle for 
as ax or pick, see that the grain of the 
wood runs straight through to the end. 
Small pores at the end of the handle 
mean solid wood. 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO. Inc., 453Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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YOU HEED fl BANK 
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If you buy goods on credit, you need a bank. 


If you want to borrow on your note or on 


collateral, you need a bank. 


If you go into any kind of business, you 


need a bank. 


No other kind of institution can take the 
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place of a bank in the business world. 


Have a bank account and have it here. 
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Dollar savings & Trust C0. 
Hist Natlonal Bank 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Combined Resources Over Forty-Two Millions 
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OHIO PENNSYLVANIA 
Four Ohio dairy. authorities have A merger of the Bureau of Foods 


been placed on the list of accredited 
Holstein judges by the Holstein Fres- 
ian Association of America. They are 
Howard C. Barker, Chardon; Karl 
Nims, Mentor; F. W. Pierce, E. Clari- 
don, and W. H. Standish, Lyons. 


Fourty-four dairymen attended. three 
feeding schools held in Rock Hill, Mar- 
tins Ferry and Colerain communities 
March 18 and 19. Ivan McKellip, 
Dairy Specialist, conducted the feed- 
ing schools. Mr. McKellip discussed 
different feeds to be fed with different 
roughages, showing that a dairyman 
growing good legume hay can save $300 
on his feed bill over the man feeding 
timothy hay or corn fodder. 


White & Robertson Horse and Mule 
Co. of Portsmouth, Va., is in Trum- 
bull county selecting a car load of 
grade Holsteins to be shipped to Vir- 
ginia. Trumbull county is fast becom- 
ing popular for Holstein cattle. Inquir- 
ies are coming in to the Farm Bu- 
reau office constantly for Holstein cat- 
tle, both purebred and grade. 


Belmont County Jersey Cattle Club 
this year relinquished their claim on 
the “accomplishment . cup” awarded 
annually by the American Jersey Cat- 
tle Club, to the Jasper County Jersey 
Cattle Club of Missouri. The cup has 
been won by a county unit in Oregon 
and another in Mississippi prior to 
coming to Ohio. County Agent Hodi- 
nott, who has been guardian over the 
cup, was reluctant about giving up the 
eup—better luck next year, they claim. 


Farm Bureau membership cards have 
been requested by Belmont County 
Farm Bureau members as a result of a 
resolution passed by the coal miners’ 
union requesting that all produce pur- 
chased by miners be manufactured by 
union men. Coal miners are now de- 
manding that farm produce come from 
organized farmers. Farm Bureau 
members selling farm produce at min- 
ing towns report that the women are 
demanding cards of them showing that 
they are members of some farm organ- 
ization. 


The Rock Hill millinery clothing 
construction unit met at the home of 
Miss Helen Giffen, project leader, on 
March 13. Ejightecn women were 
present and selected their frames and 
learned stitches for covering them. At 
the next meeting, April 14, the frames 
will be covered. Twelve southeastern 
Ohio extension agents met in the Ber- 
wick hotel, Cambridge, the evening of 
March 13 and day of March 14 to talk 
shop with the District Supervisor, W. 
W. Brownfield. The club girls and 
boys of Barnesville met at Belmont 
Grange hall Saturday, March 17, and 
re-organized. ‘They re-organized their 
calf, pig, poultry, food and clothing 
clubs. H. H. Gaebel and Mrs. C. R. 
Patton are supervisors of these organ- 
izations. 


A~crowd of about 200 people at- 
tended the Pomona Grange, held at 
Howland Centralized School, Saturday, 
Feb. 9th. . The officers were installed 
in a very capable manner by D. R. Mc- 
Connell, and Charles Stivers. After 
the installation ceremony, the degree 
team from Mahoning Valley Grange at 
Newton Falls put on the floor work in 
a very attractive way. 


Quadruplet lambs are a rarity. An 
ewe belonging to C. E. Sayles, West- 
ford, O., recently gave birth to a set of 

quads”. One of the lambs died but 
the remaining three are thriving. In- 
stances of this sort are most infre- 
quent. 


Says Sam: Excuses accuse the ex- 
cuser. 


and the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Agricul- 
ture has been announced by Secretary 
F. P. Willits. The new unit is the 
Bureau of Foods and Chemistry, with 
James Foust as director and James W. 
Kellogg as assistant director and chief 
chemist. 


Pennsylvania procured five men on 
the official Holstein judges list, as an- 
nounced by the Holstein-Friesian asso- 
ciation of America. 
Bell, Jr., Pittsburgh; J. B. Henderson, 
Hickory; B. F. Jones, So. Montrose; 
Prof. A. A. Borland, State College, 
and John W. Quivey, Houston. 


The chicken population of Pennsyl- 
vania has increased 1,300,000 since 
1920, according to a report from the 
state department of agriculture. There 
were 15,870,145 chickens on Pennsyl- 
vania farms Jan. 1, 1924, compared 
with 14,503,468 in 1920. Lancaster, 
York, Berks, Bucks and Montgomery 
counties lead in the order named. 


Lancaster county again took banner 
honors in Pennsylvania in crop pro- 


They are John A. - 


corn and sweet potatoes will be plant- 
ed to the same extent as last yar. 


duction for 1923. The reports from 
the Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture show Lancaster first in Wheat, 
Corn and Tobacco and second to Brad- 
ford in hay production. Bradford 
ranks second and York a close third. 


While farm labor situation is easing 
up in some sections, good help is still 
at a premium in Pennsylvania, reports 
the state investigators. This month 
the supply is about 84 per cent of the 
demand. The available help is largely 
old men and boys or individuals partly 
incapacitated. It is expected that this 
shortage will become more acute whe 
road building opens up. : 


PAINT! 


Why Experiment with Inferior Grades 


Pennsylvania farmers “intend to 
plant” 4 per cent more oats, 15 per 
cent more barley, 5 per cent more 
white potatoes, 7 per cent more tobac- 
co and 1 per cent more hay, than last 
year, in acreages. Indications are that 


PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS WITH 


Guaranteed for 5 Years 


This paint is tempered to the right consistency for use 
on all surfaces. Only moderate stirring required. Flows 
freely under the brush and forms tough, elastic film. 
Contains lead, zinc, and silica, ground in pure Linseed es 


Oil. Absolutely guaranteed for 5-year period. Write for 
color card. 
Per Shipping 
Gallon e Weight 16 lbs. 


Genuine Navy Lanterns—Converted to Kerosene 89 
Burners. R. R. Style. Well made. Big value... is C 


Genuine Baldwin $1 Shovel. Round Point. 67 
Iron D handle: 33 inches over all =e C 


Mail Orders Filled---Write for Catalog 


200 SMITHFIELD ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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There’s a Welcome! 


You are most cordially invited to 
attend the opening of the enlarged 
and remodeled quarters of The 
Trumbull Savings and Loan Co., 
Warren, Saturday, April 12, from 
2:30 to 9:30 p. m. 


There’s a welcome awaits you from 
folks just like you who know that 
your interests are their interests 
and who are ever willing to serve 
you. 


Trumbull Savings & Loan Co. 


WARREN 


9% 


GIRARD 
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NEEDED FOR HENS 


ENTY of mash, plenty of water, 
dry litters and clean houses—these 
ts in good management, timely now, 
the ones stressed by poultry spe- 
sts at the Ohio State University in 
- monthly letter to 1200 demonstra- 
farm owners in the state. 
n flocks where mash consumption is 
” this letter says, “poultrymen aren’t 
ng enough eggs to pay for the time 
t searching for them. Mash con- 
ption can be increased by more hop- 
space. There should be at least one 
of hopper space to every five birds. 
h consumption can also be increased 
eeding a crumbly mash moistened 
milk once daily; give the birds all 
can clean up in 30 minutes. 
ack of sunshine, sudden changes in 
erature, and dampness in the 
es have kept many Ohio poultrymen 
1 making better records. ‘hose 
high records have at least pro- 
d their hens during the cold spells, 
have kept the litter dry, even though 
eant more work. 
efore the birds are forced for 
y spring production, it is wise to 
nine them and see that they are in 
| condition. 
.s to early hatching, here are the 
t dates to hatch: for Rocks, Reds 
Wyandottes, April 15; for Leg- 
s, May 15. 
n selecting breeding stock, remem- 
that the male is one-half the flock. 
ct females for size, good health, 
type, and freedom from disquali- 
ion,’ 


ere’s a mark for the poultry spe- 
sts to shoot at—and it was set by 
raceville, O., farm woman at that. 
. Scott Crum got 2933 eggs during 
1ary from a flock of 176 pullets that 
> hatched April 25, 1923. This is 
erage of 18.8 eggs per pullet, and 
yod example of what can be done 
hatching pullets early enough and 
ving them well during the summer 
hey will come into production when 
are at a premium. 


‘umbull County, O., poultry record 
‘¢s did unusually well during Feb- 
y, according to the reports as is- 
from the office of the county farm 
au. 
rs. Glenn Hillyer, Cortland, had the 
est average number of eggs per 
for the month of February. Her 
< of 154 S. C. White Leghorn hens 
2108 eggs, with an average of 
8 eggs per hen. Miss Mabel ‘Tyr- 
Farmdale, is almost tie with Mrs. 
yer. Her flock of 145 Barred Rocks 
1982 eggs, with an average of 
7 eggs per hen. 
rs. H. F. Cole, Warren, Route 2, 
red 2285 eggs from her flock of 
White Wyandottes, with an aver- 
of 12.41 eggs per hen. Mrs. L,. H. 
gley, Kinsman, Route 3. Her flock 
[23 R. C. Rhode Island Reds laid 
| eggs, with a naverage of 10.02 eggs 
hen. 
ts. R. P. Miller, Burghill, has 98 
te Wyandottes, secured 879 eggs, 
| an average of 8.97 eggs per hen. 
. Ira Miller, Cortland, secured 1542 
| from 188 Buff Orpingtons, with 
iverage of 8.20 eggs per hen. 
_G, Bayes, Lockwood. His flock of 
_Wyandottes and White Leg- 
is laid 1910 eggs, with an average 
767 eggs per hen. H. R. Fuller, 
‘ren, O., Route 5, secured 1838 eges 
n 242 S. C. White Leghorns, with 
verage of 7.05 eggs per hen. 


CHICK POINTERS 


‘resh ground and milk; have them 
in abundance.” 

iese are the most important points 
caring chicks, says G. S. Vickers, 
try extension specialist at the Ohio 
e University. 

Ve have given what we think are 
best suggestions for raising chicks,” 
Vickers continues, “in the Big Ten 


CHICKS we have secured and offer 
WHITE LEGHORN this 12c grade. 
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these feeds will kill chicks. Feed com- the press at the Ohio State University 
panies couldn’t put out such a feed year and now available for free distribution. 
after year and stay in business. 

“Often the previous season’s feed is 
held over; it becomes musty. This will : s - F 
certainly kill chicks, but it is not the Such changes as are included in this 
fault of the feed. 


“Poultry Houses and Equipment” is the 
title of the publication. 


bulletin are the result of experience with 


“We know of no chick feed that is Ohio poultry houses throughout the 
rules for chick rearing published re- better than the Ohio Ration when fed  gtate, Says the foreword: ‘This bul- 


cently. Nothing is any good unless it 


over 90 per cent of the chicks were 


with milk, as recommended in our bul- 
k : letin. As to home-mixed or commercial 
works. Last season in Putnam County feeds, that question should be determ- 


these suggestions meant that slightly ined entirely on the basis of economy.” 


letin offers working drawings and quan- 
tity surveys of three laying houses and 
their equipment and one brooder house.” 
It contains more than 40 drawings and 
12 photographs. 


raised. Get these Big Ten rules from HOMES FOR CHICKS For a flock of 200 leghorns or 150 of 


your county agent. They mean money.” 
Turning to chick feeds the poultry 


the heavy breeds, there is the 20 by 30 
shed roof laying house. For the aver- 


specialist says: “We continually hear [NFORMATION and plans in detail, age farm flock the bulletin recommends 
people denounce some particular brand based_on several years’ experience the combination roof laying house, 20 
of commercial chick feed because it kills | with the Ohio type poultry houses, com- hy 30 feet, because “it is neat in ap- 
chicks. We do not believe that any of prise the 40 pages of a bulletin just off pearance and easy to construct.” 


DT ina CHICKS 


The Product of th 


4 PRESENT PLANT OF UTILITY CORPORATION. \faara 


* 


my life Ihave! 
Worked for this”! 


M.HOFFMAN, Managers 


To produce a strain beyond all existing standards. 
Chicks that soon leave babyhood days behind. That 
in six weeks are big, sturdy chickens, hustling 
around the yard in a fine coat of new feathers. IN 
SIXTEEN WEEKS LAYING. Crammed full of the‘ 
stuff that makes pay streak layers. Their parentage 
blood, so full of vitality forces them to lay, and 
they love it. 

To perfect an organization large enough to em- 
ploy the best poultry experts, yet organized to keep 
in touch with and give personal attention to each 
customer. 

To perfect my SEX GUARANTEE so that each 
customer is assured, in advance, greater profits. 

To bring production to a point where even my 
best chicks are within reach of all. 

These things I have succeeded to do. All my life 
I have worked for this. 


_Select From This Ad the 


Grade You Prefer 


Use the order blank and get your order in at 
once. Our entire capacity will soon be reserved. 
You risk nothing. Money back guarantee protects 
you. There is nothing that compares with my 
price. Time lost is profit lost. 

Ow 

So that no reader of this publication 
will have to go outside of Utility for 
(commercial poultry, I have arranged with 
other hatcheries to handle their best 
grade, of English type S. C. White Leg- 
horns, baby chicks, which I will sell for 


12c. The same grade so extensively advertised in 
poultry journals, and guaranteed by these 
hatcherfes as their best. Utility guarantees 100% 
live delivery. These are pure bred English type 
S. C. White Leghorn Day Old Chicks. 

While we are anxious to sell this stock we 
wish it understood that this grade comes to 
you without our specialist service agree- 
ment, without our sex guarantee and 
without our guarantee of greater egg 
production. 


Send for it. 


egg farming. 


finest males. 


papers. This 


Utility Hens, 


males No. 
85264, 85561, 
81285, 21291, 


as 302. 


‘PEDIGREE 


to accommodate those who 
cannot buy Utility, yet 
prefer to do business 


with a responsible plant, 


male 
mother. 


egg hens. 


ith orders for 1,000 chicks. 

{—One 1,000 capacity brooder. 

2—One set Poultry Books, 

3—Five pamphlets, ‘Poultry for Profits.’’ 

With orders for 250 to 1,000. 

{—One set of Poultry Books. 

2—Five pamphlets, ‘‘Poultry for Profits.’’ 

With orders for 25 to 250. 

1—Five pamphlets, ‘‘Poultry for Profits’ 

1,000 Chick Brooder. Simple, fool, proof, mas- 
sively constructed, temperature accurately regu- 
lated, perfect air circulation. Set of six books 
explains raising of Day Old Chicks, poultry 
diseases, poultry house construction, profitable 
poultry problems. 1,000 questions and answers, etc. 


250 EGG STRAIN— 
Females from this 
grade are Hogan test- 
ed. Every bird a real 
egg producer with 
long deep _ bodies, 
clear eye, big lopped 
combs. Just the hen 
for large, commercial 
Hens 
mated to some of our 


250 to 270 EGG 
STRAIN — Pedigree 
grade 
has a founda- 
tion of thoroughbred 
mated 
to the sons of our 
famous _ pedigreed 


records date back 
four generations. 


270 to 300 EGG 
Strain. Pedigree fur- 
nished. Made up of 
pullets direct off- 
spring Utility pride 
pens, mated to pedi- 
greed males records 
from 265-87. Also 
hens mated to sons 
of mothers with trap- 
nest records as high 


FUR- 
NISHED — Abso- 
lutely highest attain- 


FOR SALE To produce a super-strain | ment in _ pedigreed, 
i ili lue ribban ye 
like Utility, covered by such White Leghorn Chicks. 

guarantees cannot be done § This grade has Blood 

for less than our price, but fof five generation 
pedigreed pen, 
ords: females from 

299 mother, mated to 

from 312 

Also Blood 

from our Utility 300 


rece 


A book full of vale 
uable information 
to Poultry Men. 


“with 
every Utility 


amet eg 
The equipping and construction of above plant for Utility 
oducts now under consideration. 


Specialist Service Agreement 


Utility specialists breed into every chick verile strength 
and early egg production—A BLOOD STRAIN THAT 
SHOULD PRODUCE BLUE RIBBON WINNERS FOR 
THEIR OWNERS. 

To help you develop to the utmost this super-quality, 
every baby chick carries with it a specialist service agree~ 
ment—guaranteeing you the service of our specialist for 
the entire life of the chick—That’s how I stand back of 
you. NOW Read my four guarantees—Backed, remember, 
by this poultry plant and all its resources, 


I Guarantee 


PROTECTION FOR YOUR FLOCK FOR LIFE, 
through specialist service agreement; 


2 MAJORITY OF PULLETS—Sex guarantee 


assures this; 


100% LIVE DELIVERY regardless of weatner 
4 or any other unfortunate conditions: 


GREATER EGG PRODUCTION, the egg strain is 
so forced into every Utility chick that I guarartec 
more eggs from my chicks than from any other 
breed today. 


f 
Stronger, in. 


than all my clat 


these Leffers 


Clem, Ga., Route 2.—In September | won first prize and all 
BLUE RIBBONS, at the Garralton, Ga., Poultry Shew, with 
UTILITY STOCK. M. Shoemaker. 

Framingham, Mass.—In regard to the fifty pullets received from 
you last year, will say that the first pullets began laying at the age 
of three months and twenty-seven days. Very truly, W. S. Gowell. 

Bark River, Mich.—One pullet began laying at the age of three 
months and twenty-four days, and has been laying ever since. My 
flock has been laying through the cold winter months, and never 
let up, even though the thermometer went to 20 below zero. 

D. E. Bracket. 

Out of the 100 chicks I received from you last season | raised 85 
pullets to maturity, and they are surely doing fine, giving me about 
75% production now. (Feb. 18, 1924.) Mrs. P. 0. Ward. 

1 am sending you herewith my order for two thousand one hup- 
dred Grade AAA Utility Strain S. C. White Leghorns. | wilt be 
very grateful for the set of six books, that will be of great nelp to 
me in my poultry work. You might be interested to know that my 
flock of Utility birds gave me sixty eight per cent (68%) produc- 
tion this month. Thanking you for past kindnesses, | remain 
your customer. J. Roy Martin, Burwell, Ga. 

| raised 98% of my chicks last year—and 789% were pullets. 
They are the pride of Auburn. J buy all my chicks now from you, 
instead of breeding any myself. | never saw any that shell out 
the eggs like these, so I’m coming after more. 

F. W. Nash, R. No. 3, Auburn, Maine. 


El gf ORDER BLANK @ Et @ 


UTILITY CORP., Inc., Zeeland, Mich. 
Mae rie. eat 


Eneloced find $.....2:cgemais tess ctspentve.ssnsabeersars bee 
25% Deposit Payment in Full 
Ship on this date... hice Boe a 


Grade Grade AA 2 en- ce ne vio 
(State Quantity) (State Quantity) 

PO PR A Sr Sacto k ronan 200 Grade AAAA.............-..0.-- Ee er 30 
(State Quantity) (State Quantity) 

Special Commercial..............12¢ Grade Broilers (Assorted)... . 9¢ 
(State Quantity) (State Quantity) 

For Catalog Check Here (_ ) Hatching Eggs one-half price of Chicks 

Check Sex Wanted: (  ) 


60% Cockerels ( ) 60% Pullets 


Name ....... 
Address 


Ten 
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SIX POINTERS 


=py— 
Marjorie E. Six 


NOW that spring is here we have a 
new problem to face, “what to do 
with the surplus milk.” Much of the 
milk for which you have no buyer can 
be utilized in your own home even if 
you are already consuming a quart for 
every child each day and at least a pint 
for each adult. 
In the spring 
members of 


your family 
may be “run 
down” from 


more than they 
are accustomed 
to, the children 
perhaps from 
heavy study 
throughout the 
winter, and the 
whole family 
more or less in 
need of spring 
“tonic” from lack of fresh vegetables, 
milk from cows fed on green stuff, etc. 

The cows are furnishing more and 
better milk now that they can get some- 
thing green, and if you have quantities 
of milk left on your hands, don’t feel 
that you are a total loser, for you have 
an opportunity to give your family ad- 
ditional food at a time when they need 
it most. 

I presume that your family are al- 
ready consuming a great deal of milk 
by the glasful or in cocoa*, or on cereals 
and puddings. And as the days grow 
longer and the men spend more hours 
in the fields, they will appreciate a mid- 
morning or mid-afternoon drink of 
cocoa served cold. To save time, make 
a cup or two of cocoa paste* at one 
cooking, and then all you have to do is 
add a spoonful of the paste for every 
person to be served to an equal number 
of cups of milk taken directly from the 
chill box, and after shaking them  to- 


Marjorie E. Six 


gether, you will have a refreshing as ~ 


well as nourishing Milk Shake. Thick 
syrups, such as strawberry, cherry, grape, 
maple, etc., may take the place of the 
chocolate paste and will make very de- 
lightful drinks for your family. ; 

And then on cooler days you may 
serve a nourishing soup made by com- 
bining one or more of the different 
vegetables with medium white sauce*. 
There is nothing so satisfying on a cool 
day as a good cream vegetable soup 
served with crisp toast or crackers. If 
your folks are tired of Cream of Potato 
Soup** and “Cream of Tomato Soup”*, 
try Cream of Spinach Soup** or Cream 
of Green Pea Soup** or even Cheese 
Soup**. There are any number of 
combinations by which you may gain 
variety. 

_There are just as many scalloped 
dishes as there are cream soups. A 
few of them I shall suggest here and 
you will be able, no doubt, to double 
the list: Macaroni and Cheese*, Scal- 
loped Potatoes* (may add cheese), 
Scalloped Cabbage, Scalloped Corn, 
Scalloped Ham and Potatoes*, etc. To 
these add a number of other “main 
dishes” which contain milk: Creamed 
Dried Beef on Toast*, Corn Chowder* 
Cheese Omelet**, Stuffed Green Pep- 
pers*, Cheese Souffle, etc. 
are pegs hated cakes, and muffins 

ore nourishin i i 
of water is used, | pope 

As for milk desserts, there’s a differ- 
ent one for every day of the week and 
many left over: soft custard*, baked 
custard*, custard rice pudding, varia- 
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tions of corn starch pudding*, bread 
puddings*, junket*, milk gelatine, ice 
cream, tapioca cream, etc. ‘These des- 
serts are far better for your family 
than pies, doughnuts and rich cakes. 

Sour milk can be used to good ad- 
vantage also. Hot breads** might be 
made from sour milk for the grown- 
ups in the family who do out-of-door 
work, but should be omitted from the 
diets of children and even adults who 
do not get much exercise. 

Cottage cheese is so wholesome that it 
deserves mention here. A number of 
delightful salads** can be _cgncocted 


with cottage cheese as the basis, or it 
can be served plain or with cream and 
sugar. 

It is just a matter of thoughtful 
planning, housewives, and when you 
realize what that surplus milk would do 
for your pigs were you to feed it all to 
them, don’t you feel as if you want to 
give as much of it as you can to your 
family? 


* Recipe to be found in “Model Menu Series” 
which you may have free if you will but drop 
us a card asking for it. 

** Recipe to be found in ‘150 Dairy Dish & 
Milk Drink Recipes,’ an illustrated cook book 
which we shall be glad to mail you free upon 
request. 


The Business of Making a Home 


HOUSEKEEPING seems to be very much a matter of doing a lot of little 
things over and over again every day, every week, every month and for 


many years. And it is. 


But the organization of all these little things into 


the program of work which makes a home and raises a family is a big job 


of management. 


To be the general manager of a huge business concern is the hope of 
every man in the commercial world. To be the general manager of a home 
of her own is the secret ambition of every normal girl as she grows into 
womanhood, and it is the highest ambition God ever put into the heart of 


a woman, or man either. 


One woman has analyzed this ideally managed home and says it will be: 


“Economically 


sound, mechanically convenient, 


physically healthful, 


morally wholesome, artistically satisfying, mentally stimulating, socially re- 
sponsible, spiritually inspiring, founded upon mutual affection and respect.” 


A pretty big job itsn‘t it? 
the little things every day. 


Yet it is just a matter of taking care of all 
It is a problem in management. 
A business concern is rated by its output. 


So is a home. A factory can 


improve on its finished product at almost any time, but a home spends nearly 

20 years before its finished product is ready for the world. ‘Then the world 

decides whether or not the family is worthy of the output of that home. 
So it takes pretty careful management on the part of the general man- 


ager. 


job of homemaking. 


It takes careful supervision of the 1300 different activities in the 
home for which the general manager is responsible. 


It makes a real life 


To help the farm woman of today to reach her goal, and to aid her in 
managing her home as nearly ideally as possible is the purpose of this page 


in the Dairymen’s Price Reporter. 


The citizens who are being developed 


in American homes today must be worthy of the homes they represent. 


CLEANING CLOTHES 


jt will soon be time to put away the 

winter coats and dresses. In most 
homes every summer takes its toll of 
moth riddled garments and garments 
showing rotted spots when taken out 
the following fall. This is nothing but 
carelessness and extravagance because 
both can be avoided. 


All woolens should be thoroughly 
clean when put away for the summer, 
Blankets, underwear and comforters are 
usually washed but they may be dry 
cleaned. Dresses, coats, sweaters and 
such apparel are beter off if they are 
dry cleaned. To send the ordinary fam- 
ily collection of clothing to the dry 
cleaners would be an enormous expense 
so it is well to learn to do it at home. 

There are a féw simple rules which 
must be observed. 


1, Never use gasoline in the 
house. Wait until it is warm 
enough to work outside. 


2. Never attempt to heat 
gasoline by any other method 
than setting the pan in a larger 
pan of hot water. 


3. Never try to dry clean a 
garment in a less quantity of 
gasoline than you would use of 
water if you were washing it. 


4. Never bring a dry cleaned 
garment into the house until it 
is perfectly dry. 

First, buy a good grade of gasoline. 
Make a test by allowing a few drops to 
dry on a piece of white writing paper. 
If no greasy mark is left the gasoline 
is all right for dry cleaning. 


It seldom pays to try to work with 
less than five gallons of gasoline. This 
amount will clean from five to ten gar- 
ments depending on the sizes. A baby’s 
coat, a woman’s silk dress, a girl’s wool 
dress, a light weight sweater, a skirt or 
blouse, a tam and any number of boys’ 
neckties may be cleaned in five gallons 
if they are not too soiled. If one fam- 


: 


The Homemaker’s Creed 


Te 


important of crops; 


maintain the highest ideals of home life, to count children the most 
to so mother them that their bodies may be sourid, 


their minds clear, their spirits happy and their characters generous. 


_ To place service above comfort; 
discordant notes; 
never. 


: ) to let loyalty to high purpose silence 
to let neighborliness supplant hatreds; to be discouraged, 


To lose self in generous enthusiasm; to extend to the less fortunate a 


helping hand; to believe that one’s community 


munities ; 
home and 


may become the best of com- 


to cooperate with others for the common ends of a more abundant 
community life—Dr. Ruby Greene Smith. 
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ily doesn’t have enough to warran); 
ing five gallons, it is better to c 
your friends and let them share tl, 
pense rather than to try to work 
less. 
For the actual cleaning have two} 
pans or other suitable pans on a} 
in the yard. Pour at least a gall) 
gasoline into one pan and add gal 
soap according to directions 0); 
bottle. Gasoline soap may be purc\ 
at any drug store. Mix this thorc} 
and then immerse the lightest ce) 
garment you have to clean. It is { 
to lift the article up and down a) 
squeeze the gasoline through it 1} 
than to rub. There is danger of 
erating a spark by rubbing which k 
cause a fire. When the garment 4 
clean, wring as dry as possible an} 
into the next pan of gasoline. 
If the garment was not very i 
one washing and one rinsing ma 
enough. If it is not, lay the ga\ 
aside and proceed with the next. ) 
haps all of the collection may bp 
through the first pan of gasoline, | 
bt 

Q 


it becomes too dirty throw it ona 
pile or ash pile for it will kill ; 
Now start the rinse pan as the 
“water” and add some of the soaj| 
All dry cleaned clothing mus) 
rinsed very thoroughly or the effit 
lost. Most soil is held to clothit 
grease from the body and thea 
Gasoline dissolves this grease anc 
the tiny particles of dirt free. / 
can see them readily in the botto 
the pans. If all this loosened dirt ‘1 
rinsed out it stays in the weave ct 
cloth and the garment is little cln 
than it was when you started. a 
article should be rinsed until the n 
“water” looks clear and clean. — 
_ When garments are cleaned h 
should be hung on hangers in a a 
and if possible, windy place. ‘The |s 
line will evaporate and much ot 
odor will be blown out. The rest oll 
will disappear if the article is pus 
with a hot iron or hung in a very 1 
place when it is dry. Gasoline o 
not moisten the cloth so it will |)1 
more wrinkled than when you stie 
However, garments should be tt 
properly or the weight of the gaiif 
when they are first hung up may fs 
a sag or stretch which will be ha | 
press out. a 
It is scarcely worth while to 
save the gasoline used for dry 
Even if the dirt ‘settles out, 
tains all the grease so it ca 


folks can use it in cleaning theirm 
plements or for some other purpose | 
safest to throw it all away. Anya 
for approximately $1.50 you have jf 
$5.00 worth of cleaning so there rl 
is no waste and it is worse than 0 


ish to have gasoline setting arout ! 
anything other than a bright red ca 

Gasoline will not dissolve ss 
any form, candy, jam, syrup or sit 
ened fruit juices. ‘These must be t 
off with warm water and a soft clo, 

Garments which are cleaned in 
spring and to be hung away needi0 
be pressed until they are ready t 
worn again. The odor of gasoline 
help keep moths away. But the’ 
plan is to pack moth balls with it 
clothing. Cedar shavings may be & 
and there are all sorts of moth 0 
bags on the market which will ¥ 
many times their cost. 
estimated that an ordinary 
closet could be lined with red c# 
wood for $10. Where there is a [i 
family for whom to store winter cit 
ing this seems a very practical 
economical suggestion. 

One final word. NEVER use gas‘! 
in the house. Folks have been k* 
while using it with every known / 
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caution, 


NO AND PHONOGRAPH MAKE 
HOME PLEASANT 

a recent musical conference held 

‘hicago, R. W. Lyon, one of the 

kers, had this to say of the player 

9 and the phonograph as a means 

disseminating a love for music 

ng the people of this continent: 
believe that two marvelous inven- 

;, the player piano and the phono- 

h, have done more in the past 

ter century to create a desire for 

| music and cultivate the taste for 

y good music in the home, than 

he work of the orchestras, operas, 

ert singers and teachers of music 
went before them. 

he player piano has not only done 
but it also helps to gratify the 

te desire of almost every human 

x to produce music in some fash- 

by his own efforts. I don’t sup- 
there is a human being, man or 

an, who has not at some time or 

r in his or her life tried to sing. 

unately for the public at large 

-of us were caught at it young 

gh so that effective parental re- 

nt could be exercised, although 
> are still deluded souls who 
< they can sing, and wonder why 
dy agrees with them. The same, 
with instrumental music. Show 
he boy or girl who has not more 
ess persistently tried to produce 
cal sounds and tunes from some 
of an instrument, from a mouth 

n to a pipe organ. The satisfac- 
of doing something with your 

s and feet and getting music as 

sult, is one of the blessings which 

player piano has conferred upon 
anity. 

Vith all the facilities that twen- 
century science and ingenuity 
placed at the disposal of every- 

, there is no longer any excuse 

any home not having music, and 

_ music.” 
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Milk and Cream Consump- 
tion Increases 


CONSUMPTION of fluid milk and 

cream in both farm and city homes 
has been increasing rapidly for sev- 
eral years, a survey just completed by 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture indicates. Average consump- 
tion in 1923 was 53 gallons, compared 
with 50 gallons in 1922, and 49 gallons 
in 1921. The average daily consump- 
tion in 1923 figures out 1.16 pints per 
person. 

Farm people who have producing 
cows consume more milk and cream 
than do city people, but farm people 
without cows or with nonproducing 
cows consume less than do city peo- 
ple, the survey shows. Average daily 
per capita consumption on farms hav- 
ing cows was 1.78 pints in 1923; on 
farms without cows or having non- 
producers the average consumption 
was .775 of a pint, and in city homes 
the per capita daily consumption av- 
eraged .87 of a pint. 

The farm figures were tabulated 
from approximatelyy 30,000 schedules 
of consumption on individual farms, 
and represent the most comprehensive 
survey ever made of milk and cream 
consumption. Data on consumption in 
cities were obtained principally from 
boards of health and covered nearly 300 
cities, or about 25,000,000 people. 


False Teeth Repaired 
By Mail 
It’s not necessary to 
see a dentist when 
your plate is broken 
Mail it to us. Write 
for free mailing box 
and price list. 
Pittsburgh Dental 
Z : Lab., Inc. 
z 319 Fifth Ave. 
False Teeth Section Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Youngstown & Suburban Railway Company 
PASSENGER—FREIGHT—ELECTRIC PACKAGE 
—REA@HES— 

North Lima, Columbiana, Leetonia 
—OONNE@TIONS FOR— 

Salem, Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East Liverpool 


CONTENTED 
COWS 
GIVE 
GOOD 
MILK 


THE HIGH PRICE OF CONTENTMENT 


Nothing costs more in this world than contentment, because we 
have to pay for it in the most precious coin. We have to pay for it in 
self-denial, self-discipline, will power and system. A SAVINGS AC- 
COUNT is the greatest help toward making the price of contentment 


easy to pay. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


Largest Bank in State 


Solid as it Looks 


HOME FOR SAVINGS 
Banking By Mail Booklet Sent on Request 
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A 
$700.00 
VALUE 
FOR 


$495.00 
; ] 
There are many Player Pianos sold today at $700.00 that we believe are 
not as good as the Mellor Player Piano which we are offering you now 
at $495.00. 
Thie Piano is built by expert workmen and made to withstand hard usage. i 
The Mellor Player Piano contains the Standard Player Action which is 
one of the finest Player Actions on the market. . 
You can buy the Mellor Player Piano in Mahogany, Walnut or Oak cases. 
Only a limited number on hand now. Write or call promptly. 
FREE DELIVERY TO YOUR HOME | 
ellor’s | 
604 Wood St. Pittsburgh | 
j 
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Westinghouse 
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MAKE 
DAIRY FARM 
TASKS 
EASY 


Feed cutting and mixing, operating heavy types of milking machines, 
and the many other tasks of dairy farming are made easy by the West- 
inghouse Light and Power Plant. The Type E-60 plant is especially adapt- 


ed for this work. 


Our new 24 page illustrated book is full of interesting information 


about the use of electricity on the farm. 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING FREE COPY 
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Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send Illustrated Circular 1689. 
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Crawford County Launches Intensive Dairy 
Herd Improvement Campaign 


By the Editor 


CRAWFORD County dairymen, thru 

its farm bureau and leaders in the 
various phases of the industry in 
its farm bureau are getting ready 
to launch probably the most extens- 
ive and complete dairy improvement 
campaign ever attempted in the United 
States—a program, which if carried out 
to completion as planned, will place 
Crawford county on a level of its own, 
for progressive work in dairying. 

Having cleaned up the county, 100 
per cent, on bovine tuberculosis, the 
first step in their extended program, 
they are now beginning to centralize 
their efforts on organizing cow test 
associations as their second step. 

At a meeting in Meadville, where 
representatives of all the dairy com- 
panies buying milk in Crawford county, 
the farm bureau, the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Co. the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council and other inter- 
ested parties were present, a county- 
wide cow testing plan was laid forth. 

Prof. E. B. Fitts, in charge of dairy 
extension work for Pennsylvania, from 
State College, struck the keynote of 
the conference when he laid particular 
stress on the importance of fortifying 
and promoting a greater dairy industry 
in Crawford county. 

T. B. Cleanup Helped 

“Crawford county has attracted 
much favorable attention because of 
the splendid work accomplished 
through the county-wide testing of all 
its cattle for tuberculosis,” stated Prof. 
Fitts. “Some of the immediate bene- 
fits are an increase in cattle values, 
buyers attracted by the clean blil of 
health, menace to public health remov- 
ed and the confidence of the general 
public procured. 

“This paves the way for further im- 
provement work. A well balanced 
dairy improvement campaign may in- 
clude: 

1. Improvement in quality of cattle. 

2. Better housing. 

3. Better feeding. 

4. Quality products. 

“There is vast difference among 
cows in their ability to market the 
farmer’s crops and pay for his labor. 
Some cows return twice, three or even 
four times as much for feed consumed 
and labor employed as will others un- 
der the same conditions. The differ- 
ence is the matter of inheritance. The 
ability of a cow to produce milk in 
paying quantitics is born in her. Lack- 
ing that ability, she is the cause of a 
serious loss to the farmer so long as 
she remains in his herd. 

Herd Lives Five Years 


“Steps should be taken on _ every 


dairy farm to obtain increased work- 
ing ability in the herd with each suc- 
cessive generation. ‘This can only be 
done through breeding to a sire from 
high producing ancestry. Changes are 
continually taking place in the dairy 
herd. Animals drop out through the 
effects of old age, disease, accidents 
and other causes so that on the aver- 
age a herd will have to be replaced 
every five years. 

“The working ability of dairy cattle 
on every dairy farm in five years from 
now will depend upon what the far- 
mer is doing now in his breeding work. 
Influence set in operation this year will 
vitally affect his future. Five years 
seems a long look ahead, but the years 
roll around and the farmer finds him- 
self face to face with conditions he is 
creating now. Purbred sires of good 
breeding at the head of the dairy herd 
will insure the darymen’s future. 

“Increased production per cow is 
vital to continued success. The dairy- 
men’s opportunity lies in cutting down 
the cost of production and the means 
to accomplish this are at hand. “Blood 
Will Tell,” and “Like Produces Like,” 
are two slogans that should be herald- 
ed far and wide in every dairy com- 
munity. 

“Cow test associations, bull associa- 
tions and pure bred sire campaigns 
should be organized in order to per- 
petuate the dairy industry.” 


County Agent at Helm 


W. S. Wise, former director of the 
D. C. S. Co., was one of the influential 
figures in getting the movement start- 
ed in Crawford county. County Agent 
C. D. Sprout is the active head in pro- 
moting this program, which has met 
with the approval of all concerned. The 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council has 
evolved a workable cow test association 
plan which met the approval of the 
buyers and farmers at the meeting and 
may be tried out later, after the pro- 
gram is well under way. 

In putting the program through, it is 
intended to procure the co-operation of 
the dairy men, the milk plants, cooper- 
ative marketing associations, bankers, 
commercial organizations, newspapers 
and all the educational agencies avail- 
able, such as the Dairy Council, Farm 
Bureau, Grange, schools, state college, 
etc. 


At the first meeting there were 22 
buyer representatives, including men 
from Rieck McJunkin, Harmony 
Creamery, Tech Food Products, Carna- 
tion Products and several others. Fred 
Flaugh, president of the Crawford 
County Farm Bureau was chairman at 
the meetings. 


Good Dairy Sense 


By Edward T. Wolf 


Deo turn your cows out to pas- 
ture until they can get a good 
mouthful.” 

_.“Spring pastures furnish the most 

ideal ration for milk production but 

too many dairymen abuse their pas- 
tures and spoil them for the rest of 
the season by 
getting their 
cows out too 

early,” says S. 

S. Herriott, one 

of the oldest 

members of the 

Hartford Local. 

With much 
work coming 
on and a drop 

In prices for 

milk there 

seems to be the 
tendency to 
neglect the 

c 

supplement feeding is conene Wass 


Edward T. Wolf 


cows are first let out on pasture they 
should be fed all the hay that they will 
eat up clean, so as to counteract 
against the laxative effect of the grass. 
It is advisable to work your cows into 
the pasture gradually. Allowing them 
to eat grass only a short time for the 
first few days until their stomachs be- 
come accustomed to the change. 


Early pasture is as a rule, a rather 
hard season on the dairy cow. Grass 
at this time is very tender and succu- 
lent but largely water. It does stimu- 
late milk production but does not fur- 
nish enough protein, energy and dry 
matter to supply nutrients for this in- 
creased production. As a result the 
cow must call on her own reserve 10 
make up the deficiency. This results 
in a lower production during the latter 
part of the lactation period. 


Rations that have proved economical 
this past winter will prove satisfactory 
to supplement pasture for the first 
month or six weeks. The Pennsylvania 
State College recommends a grain ra- 
tion made up of equal parts of corn 
and cob meal, oats, wheat bran, gluten 
feed and cottonseed meal, which will 
prove to be an economical ration and 
give good results. One pound of this 


grain mixture should be fed to each 3 
or 4 pounds of milk produced, to begin 
with and gradually reduced as the grass 
becomes more abundant and mature. 
One pound of the grain mixture fed 
for each six to seven pounds of milk 
produced per day and some hay will 
give good results after the cows have 
been out on pasture several weeks or 
a month. 

Humphrey of Wisconsin suggests 
that cows producing less than a pound 
of fat per day and that are in good con- 
dition will undoubtedly prove most 
profitable with pasture alone. He offers 
the following as suggestive mixtures for 
summer use. 


On good pasture: 

100 lbs. ground oats, 
100 lbs. wheat bran, 
50 Ibs. corn meal. 
On fair pasture: 
200 Ibs. wheat bran, 
200 lbs. corn meal, 
50 Ibs. oil meal. 

On dry summer pasture: 
500 Ibs. corn and cob meal, 
200 Ibs. oil meal. 

In the above cottonseed meal or glu- 
ten feed may be substituted for oil 
meal. Hominy feed or ground barley 
may be used in place of corn meal. 

Pennsylvania State College also rec: 
ommends the following grain rations 
while on grass: 

600 Ibs. corn and cob meal, 
300 Ibs. oats or bran, 
100 Ibs. cottonseed meal. 
or 
200 Ibs. corn meal, 
100 lbs. gluten feed, 
100 Ibs. wheat bran. 


or 
300 Ibs. hominy or corn meal, 
200 Ibs. 


oats, 
100 lbs. bran. . 
or 
corn and cob meal, 
200 Ibs. gluten feed, 
100 Ibs. cottonseed meal. 


After the cows have been on pasture 
for about 4 or 5 weeks and providing 
there is plenty of grass, grain can be 
withheld from Jerseys and Guernseys 
producing less than 15 or 16 Ibs. daily 
and from Holsteins producing less than 
19 or 20 lbs., or cows producing more 
than this, good results can be expected 
by feeding a small amount of hay and 
one pound of grain to each 5 or 6 
pounds of milk produced daily bv Jer- 
seys and Guernseys, while Holsteins 
should receive one pound of grain for 
each 6 or 7 nounds of milk produced. 
If the hay fed is largely timothy it 
will be necessary to increase somewhat 
the amount of cottonseed meal or sim- 
ilar feed in the mixture. 


Feeding a moderate amount of grain 
mixture on pasture is often advisable, 
even when it does not increase the yield 
enough to return an immediate profit 
for the cows are kept in better condi- 
tion and they will yield more the fol- 
lowing months. 

The productivity of pasture may be 
greatly increased by proper fertiliza- 
tion, reseeding and keeping down of 
brush and weeds. 

Lice on cows has a tendency to cut 
down milk flow. Castile soap boiled 
with water and added to an equal part 
of kerosene oil, painted with a stiff 
brush on the top line of the cows, and 
around the root of tail, around ears and 
in the flanks will soon rid the lice off 
your cows. 


700 Ibs. 


HOUSE AND HOME 


“A house is built of bricks and s} 
Of sills and posts and piers; 
But a home is built of loving de 
That stand a thousand years, 


sotast 


“A house tho but a humble cot, | 
Within its walls may hold 

A home of priceless beauty, rich 
Love’s eternal gold. | 


And chambers, roofs and domes 
But the women of the earth} 
knows— 
The women build the homes.” 


The high school girl who wrott 
essay on milk, saying that this pri 
removed the least fertility fror' 
farm of any dairy product, \ 
doubtedly right. But her next }j 
was the best. She said, “Even ire 
ing milk the dairymen sell more 
tility than they need to.” Think it}, 
—Milk Producers Review. 


“The Old Reliable” 


State Bank 
& Trust Co. 


ELM GROVE, W. VA. 


Banking, Real Estate and 
Insurance 


Resources $1,800,000.00 


TRiverview 
Dotel — 


“A GOOD PLACE TO STOF 


BERKEY L. SWANK 


PROPRIETOR 
GREENVILLE, PA. | 


Can a Banker M 
a Cow? © 


a 
Our officers have for years beenp: 
terested in the farmer and dairynn 
We know your success means the ¢ 


: 


cess of the whole community. \f 
LET US HELP YOU 

FIRST NATIONAL BAN! 
GREENVILLE, PA. 

Resources 214 Million Dollar: 


W. S. McKAY, Pres. R. A. HORNE, : 
| 


| 
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The National Printers 


PRINTERS, RULERS 
and BOOK-BINDERS 


Bell Phone 95 
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Packard Ave 
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The Surprise 


What do you suppose it’ means?” 
ed Jack, after they had read the 
-y’s letter. : 

I am sure I don’t know,” replied his 
er. “It does seem to be a _ queer 
ig to do, but the dear little fairy is 
nice that she would not ask us to 
up so early in the morning and 
tch in the kitchen unless it would 
p us.” 

I think you are right, Mary Ann. At 
st, it’s worth trying, for I must win 
ye of the races at school.” 


‘ather and Mother must not know 
at they were thinking of doing. If 
y rere caught gettingup so early 
the morning they would quickly be 
't back to bed. Before they went to 
»p everything was planned. 


fary set the alarm for four o’clock 
| put the clock under her pillow. It 
3 a long time before she went to 
»p, because she was wondering what 
surprise would be that the Fresh 
- Fairy told them to expect. At last 
eyes grew heavy and soon she was 
t asleep. 
Ting-a-ling! a-ling! a-ling! a-ling! 
ng! a-ling!” 
lary awoke with a start and pressed 
. pillow down hard on the clock so 
- alarm could not be heard. Finally 
. bell stopped ringing. Mary Ann 
toed across the hall to Jack’s room. 
on they were on their way down- 
irs. The house seemed so big and 
let. It was still dark and they felt 
‘little afraid. “Scratch, scratch, 
-scratch!” They almost fell down- 
irs and their little hearts went pit- 
yat until they guessed that it must 
ve been a mouse. 
‘Oh, that scared me,” said Mary 
in, as she huddled close to Jack and 
ueezed his hand. 
Now they were in the kitchen. Moth- 
s big white apron almost made them 
7 out. At first they thought it was 
zhost. Father’s coat on the nail back 
the door looked like some strange 
in. At last they found their way to 
2 window and looked out into the 
ck yard. 
Jack and Mary Ann waited and wait- 
The little clock on the kitchen 
elf spoke, “Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick- 
ck.” How silent every thing was! 
ould the surprise never come? 
“Ah, what was that?” whispered 
ck. They heard voices outside the 
en window, and what do you suppose 
ey saw? The milk bottles were walk- 
‘a around and talking to one an- 
ner, 
“Sh-sh-sh,” said Jack. “Listen or we 
all scare them away.” 
“Do you know who here?” 
ked one of the voices. 
“Yes,” replied another: “Mary Ann, 
10 is a very pale little girl and a deli- 
te boy called Jack.” 
“They are not friends of ours,” 
oke the third voice. “They will have 
thing to do with us or our good 
irtner. Oatmeal, who sits at their 
eakfast table every morning.” 
The first bottle chimed in with, “I 
n sorry to say you are right, but 
hat a pity. Charles, who lives on the 
»xt street, is very fond of us. You 
member him. Partly through our 
‘Ip he wins in the school races and 
umes nearly every day.” 
Jack gritted his teeth. 
= said another, “and Helen, 
ho lives down by the pine grove, is 
ich a pretty girl, with such nice red 
1eeks. She is our friend, too,” Mary 
nn sighed. 
The same voice went on: “I am very 
ad to have such fine friends as 
harlie and Helen. It makes me want 
» dance and sing.” So they took hold 
‘hands and waltzed down the steps, 
9 to the garden gate, along the 
cket fence, through the flower bed 
ad back to the piazza. 
“T think Jack and Mary Ann will 
ron learn to be our friends,” said one 
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of the bottles as they paused to catch 
their breath. 

“Bing! Bang! Rattle! Rattle!” went 
the pots and pans on the kitchen shelf. 
Jack and Mary jumped and the milk 
bottles cried out in alarm. 

“What was it that jumped from the 
kitchen shelf to the table in front of 
the window? Why, first it was the cof- 
fee-pot and then the tea-pot. The 
coffee-pot was black with rage and the 
tea-pot was green with envy. They 
shook their fists at the milk bottles, 
stamped their feet, made up awful 
faces, and shouted: “Jack and Mary 
Ann are our friends. You shan’t have 
them for your friends. No! No! No!” 

Just then Jack and Mary Ann heard 
a step on the back stairs. It was 
Mother coming down to get breakfast, 
so they scampered off up to the room 
to lie in bed until they were called. 

That morning at breakfast, both 
Jack and Mary Ann ate all their oat- 
meal and drank their milk without say- 
ing a word. Was it their fancy, or did 
the oatmeal dish and milk pitcher 
smile pleasantly while the coffee-pot 
frowned and looked ugly. And did the 
milk pitcher really gurgle with laughter 
as Jack poured out the milk on his oat- 
meal? Do you know? Ithink you do— 
From “Rosy Cheeks and Strong 
Heart” by J. Mace Andress, Ph. D. 

Did you have the poster on milk to 
color? If not, write for and. we'll 
also send a booklet, “Billy and Mary 
Visit the Dairy.” 


Trumbull county, O., will have the 
distinction of organizing the first jun- 
ior farm accounting club in Ohio. Guy 
Miller, county agent, now has 22 boys 
and girls enrolled in the work, is form- 
ing the Alpha Farm Account Club. 


Trumbull Rally 


Nineteen leaders of boys’ and girls’ 
clubs in Trumbull county had a rally 
at the office of County Agent Miller, 
Warren, O., on March 21. 

Clothing, Poultry, Potato and Farm 
Accounting Clubs are included in the 
projects this year. Poultry clubs were 
given added stimulus and it was decid- 
ed to close the entry list on April 15. 
The Poultry leaders are Tod Morgan, 
Eli Tiaclet, Mrs. J. J. Tyler, Virgil 
Jacoby, Mrs. Ira Miller, Miss Mabel 
Tyrrell, Mrs. Russell H. Logan and 
Mrs. R. P. Miller. In addition to these 
the following attended the meeting: 
Mrs. Gintert, Mrs. A. L. Rood, Mrs. R. 
B. McConnell, Miss Burson, Mr. Van 
Etter, Geo. Kreitler, Paul Landis, Mrs. 
Virgil Jacoby, Mrs. Warren Clapp, 
Mrs. Owen Wertz and Mr. and Mrs. 
Biggin. 


Sheep Club 

Tuscarawas county, O., has organized 
a sheep club for boys and girls, under 
the leadership of H. M. Kidd, county 
club leader. Each member of the club 
will start with two ewes, mostly pure- 
breds. The members plan to exhibit 
their flocks at the county fair this fall. 


FLOWER GARDENS 


THESE spring days make us all want 
to go out and dig in the dirt, 
don’t they? And it will soon be time 
to think about gardens. We must have 
vegetable gardens for our table and our 
health, but let’s not forget that our 
‘Inner selves” need flowers almost as 
badly. 
favorites in the very best spot for them 
and take splendid care of them, those 
of us who have time and space. _ 
But what about those of us who live 
on rented farms or are rushed within 
an inch of our lives all the time. The 
day is past when families on rented 
farms feel that it is not their home. 
We have learned with the little boy 
who said that “Home is where my Ma 
is,’ that home is where _ the whole 
family spends most of its time whether 
or not we claim a clear title to the land. 


Of course we will plant our ' 


And we always remember that the 
home is where the children, until they 
are of age, spend nine-tenths of their 
ps and get most of their training for 
ife. 

So it is quite important that the 
home we make this year and the next 
and the next be the best we can afford 
for the children’s sakes. It will not be 
long until they will grow up and come 
home to visit. Then we will discuss, 
“when we lived on the St. John place” 
and “when we lived at Willow Edge.” 
Each of these places impicessed the 
children with its outstanding features, 
the grove, the rose bushes in the cor- 
ner, the pansy bed on the north side of 
the house or the bareness of the place 
if all these and other spots of beauty 
are missing. 

Of course we will not wish to buy a 
lot of expensive shrubs and perenial 
flowering plants when we may not sta) 
on this farm long enough to enjoy them, 
but we may plant a number of annuals 
which will give us flowers all summer 
and until frost. Let’s plan our gar- 
dens with a long season in mind. Sweet 
peas come reasonably early and many 
others follow closely, but the cosmos, 
asters, marigolds, dahlias, zinnias and 
many others bloom late in the fall. 
Don’t forget the little straw flowers 
which may be dried and make the pret- 
tiest of winter bouquets. 

If the ground in the only spot pro- 
tected from chickens happens to be poor 
the low growing portulaca will thrive 
there as well as anywhere. I have seen 
it grow where nothing else would 

We might write a book on the flow- 
ers we would like to grow in our yards, 
but each of us has our favorites and 
those we wish for most. What we plant 
is not so important as the actual start- 
ing of some flowering plants this spring. 
Wherever we happen to be living this 
spring; wherever we happen to be liv- 
ing this year, that place is home for the 
next twelve months. Let’s make it as 
homelike as possible. A dollar’s worth 
of seeds will work wonders. 

Just a word about seeds. It is safer, 
always to buy them from a firm in your 
own locality where the soil and weather 
conditions are as nearly like yours as 
possible. Plants which do well in one 
place may not thrive at all two hundred 
miles north of that place. 


SEVENTEEN- YEAR - OLD OHIO 
JERSEY IS WORLD’S CHAM- 
PION OVER ALL BREEDS 


The State of Ohio now has the hon- 
or of being the home of the new 
world’s champion over all dairy breeds 
for cows fourteen years or over. 

The test on which this wonderful 
record was made was started October 
16, 1922, when Namrow was sixteen 
years of age. By October 1, 1923, she 
had already exceeded the record of 
any dairy cow, fourteen years or over, 
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that has even been officially tested. It 
was for this reason that she was given 
a place of honor at the 1923 National 
Dairy Show. 

She was still on test while at the Na- 
tional, and on the day that she arrived 
at her home at the Washington Jersey 
Farm at Portsmouth, Ohio, she com- 
pleted her wonderful record of 16,008 
pounds of milk containing 774.90 
pounds butterfat. 

There are only a few dairy cows of 
any breed that produce profitably at 
such an advanced age, and it is per- 
haps only in the Jersey breed that 
cows are found that not only will 
produce profitably at seventeen years 
of age, but often some are found that 
are still producing profitably at the 
age of twenty-three. 

When we consider that during ten of 
her twelve months’ record she pro- 
duced over fifty-two pounds butterfat 
and in December, 1922, and January, 
1923, she produced over seventy-eight 
pounds butterfat each month, you will 
agree with us that surely here is a 
wonderful dairy cow. 

This great production is undoubted- 
ly due to inherited qualities, as it is 
found that her sire “Promoter of St. 
Lambert 68042,” has six Register of 
Merit daughters averaging 456 pounds 
butterfat and her dam “Bisson’s Dolly 
197727” has two Register of Merit 
daughters, one with a record of 414.19 
pounds of butterfat. The fact that 
Namrow, herself, has two Register of 
Merit daughters with high records 
proves that this inheritance of produc- 
tion is being passed on. 

Mr. Alan Jordan, owner of Wash- 
ington Jersey Farm, and his farm su- 
perintendent, Corwin Knowles, accom- 
panied this Jersey to the National 
Dairy Show, and crowds of spectators 
and interested listeners heard the 
many impromptu talks given by Mr. 
Jordan at the side of his famous cow. 

The production of this old Jersey 
cow was sufficient to furnish one 
quart of milk a day to an average of 
twenty-two babies each day during the 
entire twelve months she was on rec- 
ord. 


“Well,” remarked the farmer to his 
new hired man, “I’ll teach you to milk 
a cow.” 

“Don’t you think you'd better start 
me on a calf?” he replied. 


Mistress—“Jane, I saw you kiss the 
milk man this morning. In the future 
I will take the milk in.” 

Jane—“Twouldn’t be no use, mum. 
He promised never to kiss any one but 

” 
me. 


Jimmie—Farmer Jones is feedirs 
his cows old newspapers. 
Johnnie—What for? 


Jimmie—So they'll give print butter. 
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THINK? 


(Below we are reprinting two let- 
ters from our producers concerning 
milking machines. We invite further 
comment from our readers on_ this 
question—The Editor.) 


YES 

Can any farmer give me a logical 
reason against using the milking ma- 
chine? Can any man who has ever 
used one, who has a large herd to care 
for show me wherein I am _ doing 
wrong in using one? 

I have used a machine for several 
seasons now and have yet to harm a 
cow. I am continually getting Grade 
A milk and find that it takes a lot 
of time off ray hands and has cut 
down the hours “pulling teats” consid- 
erably. 

Won’t sorae other farmer who has 
had some experience with milker ma- 
chines write in—I’d like his viewpoint 
too. 

Henry R——, Meadville, Pa. 
NO 

Just recently I had a friendly argu- 
ment with a neighbor upon the use 
of milking machines in the farm dairy 
and am writing in with the hopes that 
more of the farmers will give their 
Opinions. 


Candidly I think milking machines 
should not be used by the farmers for 
three main reasons: 


_ 1. I think a milking machine is in- 
Jurious to the cow. 


2. I don’t think the milk drawn 
with a machine is as clean and sani- 
tary as that drawn by hand. 


3 I think it a discredit to any far- 
mer who can’t milk his cows by hand 
but must fall back on the machine. 

My neighbor promised he would 
write about this, too. 

J. A. S——, Meadville, Pa. 


NAME YOUR FARM 


Dear Sir:— : 3 

In the January edition of the Dairymen’s 
Price Reporter I saw an account of your re- 
quest to hear the story surrounding the adop- 
tion of farm names. By means of this letter 
I wish to state a particular instance. A few 
years ago we long thought the old homestead 
deserved a farm name. Why not? It was 
long our place of business, it was our home. 
so why not give it a name. 

My father was blessed with three typical 
farmer boys, their names. being Benjamin, 
Seneca and Clifton, respectively. From the 
first syllable of each son’s name (Ben-Sen- 
Clif) the farm received its name. The farm i's 
located in the beautiful productive Schulykill 
Valley, Chester County, Pennsylvania. ‘Thus 
dad being a pure bred Ayrshire breeder and 
producer of grade “‘A”’ milk the farm received 
the name “Bensencliff Dairy Farm.” 

A Penn State Student 


Cow- Test Associations 


HE Volant Cow Testing Association of 
Lawrence County, Pennsylvania led the 
state in butterfat production in 1923, ac- 

cording to the report just issued by the dairy 
extension department at the Pennsylvania 
State College. The average production per 
cow in this association was 7531 pounds of 
milk and 332.3 pounds of butterfat. Fifty-two 
cows in the association produced more than 
400 pounds of fat. a, 

Prank Thompson of New Wilmington had 
the highest producing cow in this association. 
His purebred Jersey, M. Fancy, turned in a 
record of 9423 pounds of*milk and 624.5 pounds 
of fat. Alfred Bros. of New Castle, owned the 
second high cow, a grade Holstein with a 
record of 16,816 pounds of milk and 594 pounds 
of fat. ; 

Second place in fat production in the state 
went to the ‘Torrey-Berlin Association of 
Wayne County with an average of 8,310 
pounds of milk and 320.8 pounds of fat. There 
were 38 animals in the association that pro- 
duced more than 400 pounds of fat during the 
year. The champion cow of this association 
was C. O. Blake’s registered Holstein, Miss 
Mollie. Her record for the year was 17,581 
pounds of milk and 592.6 pounds of fat. 

The Cumberland County, Association ranked 
at the top in milk production in the state and 
placed third in butterfat. The average pro- 
duction per cow was 8,713 pounds of milk and 
312.6 pounds of fat. The high cow in this 
group, a grade Guernsey with a production of 
10,523 pounds of milk and 558 pounds of fat, is 
owned by Mrs. M. E. Olmstead of Harrisburg. 


SHARPSVILLF-ORANGEVILLE 
ASSOCIATION 


Ten highest producing cows in butterfat for 
January are: 


Milk Fat 

Lbs. Lbs. 
H. S. Alexander, G. H. 1880 73:3 
Harley C. Davis, G. 1845 68.3 
E. J.Wilson, G. J.-G. 952 65.7 
Alexander & Sons, P 1510 54.9 
IPE RAIS Wasa a 1876 60.0 
Witsén.) PBs S132) 57.7 
T. J. Miller & Son, P.B.H. _..1767 56.5 
Mavis. aac. ey aval 56.4 
EB. J. Bates, Ge 1161 55.7 
Raisin ELobatt. aise eee on 55.5 


G.H.—Grade Holstein; 
Guernsey; 

During January there were 36 herds. a total 
of 460 cows, tested. ‘Two unprofitable cows 
were sold; 54 cows producing over 40 pounds 
butterfat; 18 cows over 50 pounds butterfat; 73 
cows over 1000 pounds milk and 43 cows over 
1200 pounds of milk. ‘The average of 10 high- 
est cows is 1546 pounds milk and 61.4 pounds 
butterfat. , 


WASHINGTON COUNTY, PA., 
ASSOCIATION 


Ten highest Producing cows in butterfat for 
February: 


T. L. McCarrell. P.B.H 
McCarrell, P.B.H. .... 

McCarrell, P.B.H. .. 
McCarrell, P.B.H. . 
J. G. Herriot, G.G.. 
J. Ard Cowden, P.B 
McCarrell, P.B.H. 
McCarrell, P.B.H. 


of 312 cows, 
t. b. cows w 


7 pound i 
from 22 eonae re 


TRUMBULL COUNTY COW TEST 
ASSOCIATION 


Ten highest producing cows in butterfat for 
February: 


57.9 


For all practical purposes the weight of 
ordinary market milk may be figured at 8.6 
pounds per gallon, and 11.76 gallons per 100 
pounds. 


TRUMBULL BANK HAS GRAND 
OPENING 

Doors of the remodeled and enlarged 
quarters of The Trumbull Savings and 
Loan Company, Park and High streets, 
Warren, were thrown open to the pub- 
lic Saturday afternoon, April 12. It 
Is estimated that together with visiting 
members of the State Building and 
Loan Association and the thousands of 
friends and depositors of the institu- 
tion that several thousand people in- 
spected the quarters during the course 
of the afternoon and evening. 

The doors opened at 2:30 p. m. and 
remained open until 9:30 in the eve- 
ning. Music by James Johnston’s or. 
chestra of Cleveland was one of the 
features in connection with the open- 
ing. 

The remodeled quarters give the 
Trumbull Savings and Loan Company 
the largest counting room of any finan- 
cial institution in Trumbull County and 
one of the largest of any building and 
loan organizations in this section of the 
state. 

The fitting and fixtures are of the 

latest and most approved kind. Wood 
work is of dark fumed gum, the tellers’ 
cages are of gray steel while the floor 
and check desks are of brown marble. 
One of the most interesting features 
of the place is the large vault which is 
of the latest burglar and fire resisting 
type. The walls of this vault are of 
the same type of construction as wil! 
be found in the vault of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Cleveland. 
_ Co-incident with the Opening, the 
Institution is observing its 35th anti» 
versary, organization having taken 
place in 1889. : 


Says Sam: The fellow who has time 
to sit down and think about his trou- 
bles wouldn’t have so many troubles if 
he didn’t have so much time. 


Results of Dairy Council Work 
By W. A. WENTWORTH, Columbus,. Ohio, 

Former Secretary the Iowa Dairy Council 

THE National Dairy Council and its 

various councils have carried on 
work to increase the use of milk for the 
purpose of improving public health and 
eliminating undernourishment in chil- 
dren. Repeated surveys by organiza- 
tions interested in public welfare have 
shown that increased consumption of 
milk is a natural corollary to improve- 
ment in health in any successful cam- 
paign dealing with nutrition. A few 
examples of work and results will be 
mentioned out of many which might be 
given. 

In Dauphin County, Pa. a survey 
was made by the State agricultural col- 
lege, and the Dairy Council was asked 
to cooperate in a year’s campaign. In 
towns where children became regular 
milk drinkers only 11 per cent of the 
school children were found seriously 
underweight, as compared with 33 per 
cent in the country at large. 

Nutrition classes show many cases of 
children inadequately nourished, physic- 
ally inactive, listless, and poor in their 
school work, who, as a result of being 
taught to use a proper quantity of milk, 
increased in weight and became active, 
alert, and happy. 

In some cases the Dairy Council co- 
operates with health programs already 
started; in other cases it initiates and 
supervises the programs; and in still 
others it accepts responsibility for the 
educational part of the program. Large 
numbers of children are reached. In 
Trenton, N. J., for instance, a series of 
five lessons was given to 16,000 children. 
In Youngstown, Ohio, after the educa- 
tional campaign last winter, the con- 
sumption of milk increased 13 per cent. 
In many schools a mid-morning milk 
lunch service has been installed. 

In Philadelphia work was done with 
the mothers of children in nutrition 
classes in the public schools. The moth- 
ers were gathered in 43 groups and 
taught the preparation of simple nour- 
ishing dishes based on milk. They re- 
sponded well to this form of teaching. 
Over 2,000 families were reached in 
this way. 

Associations of parents and teachers 
aid in the work. In Bridgeton, N. J., 
after a health talk by a dairy worker, 
the Parent-Teacher Association assumed 
responsibility for the health program in 
the community. In three months they 
had reduced the serious underweight 
nearly 40 per cent, had 50 per cent of 
the eye defects corrected, inaugurated 
milk services in the schools, and ended 
their program with a clean-up and 
health week. 

One difficult class to reach is that of 
the young women and girls employed in 
industry. In St. Paul and Philadelphia 
this situation has been met by organizing 
supper clubs of 20 to 25 persons each. 

In Pittsburgh the Dairy Council has 
two booths in the parks for weighing 
and measuring children and giving a 
health message. In the month of June 
12,000 children were weighed and 
measured. 

In St. Paul a contest in preparing 
food from dairy materials kept the sub- 
ject of dairy products before the pub- 
lic for several weeks. On thousand 
housewives competed. Another activity 
in St. Paul is the annual child health 
day, established by the Dairy Council in 
cooperation with other health organi- 
zations. At that time the thought of 
the city is directed to the subject of 
making and keeping children healthy. 

Dramatic presentations are utilized, 
and many permanent projects have re- 
sulted, amongst them the wide distribu- 
tion of milk lunches in the Philadelphia 
schools. In Atlantic City the consump- 
tion of milk by school children doubled 
in one week after the milk fairy play. 
Health plays have been given in de- 
partment stores, industrial plants, girl 
scout troops, Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, and 
nutrition camps. 

The methods of the Dairy Council are 
such that the effects are continuous and 
cumulative. The council is engaged, 
with other health organizations, in a 
Permanent educational program to fix in 
the minds of both parents and children 
pow y ay a strong healthy body as 
Th est sateguard against disease. 

rough conspicuously successful work 


the avenues for bringing its teachi; 
before all types of people are now ope 
and it looks forward confidently to 4j 
time when the menace of undernouris 
ment in children will be reduced to) 


minimum. 
he |) 


Shorts and Middlings 


The production of oleo in the Unit 
States is about 20 per cent that of by 
ter. 


| 


Failure to treat oats for smut t 
last few years has cost New Yo}! 


growers at least 314 bushels an acre, | 


Too early pasturing may mean sho| 
pasturing. Give the grass a chance { 
start and the soil to become firm, 


For lack of running water in {tt 
kitchen a Virginia woman walked, in| 
year, 140 miles and expended enoug 
energy in lifting water to do the wor| 


of two horses in plowing 11 acres, | 
j 


Says Sam: A ton of gloom won! 
pay an ounce of debts. | 


Crop production for the Unite 
States is now 10 per cent less per cap. 
ita than it was 30 years ago. 
I 

The most wasted of all days is th 
day when we have not laughed-. 
Proverbs of France. | 


A grain drill that had been in us 
for 30 years, sold for $41 at a recen| 
farm sale in Erie county, O. } 


Careful dairymen have found tha 
warm and cold cream never mix satis. 
factorily. : 


Said a poultryman in explaining hoy 
he raised 98 per cent of all chick 
hatched: “Before giving the chicks an. 
bin’ of food or drink, I tried it my 
self. 


When silver has been stained b> 
eggs, try rubbing it with common sal. 
before washing, and rinse it in am 
monia and water. a 

Top bacon and top hams don’t com 
from the same hog. Ohio’s long sui. 
as a Corn Belt state ought to be heav, 
hogs that produce the top hams, sa 
animal husbandry men at the Ohi) 
State University. iS 


Treasure is not always a friend, bu 
a friend is always a treasure.—Proy 
erbs of Russia. ; ; 


_ Says Sam: To make people like you 
just like them. 2 


_ Relaxation takes time, but it’s build- 
ing for the future. It pays to spenda 
few minutes each day relaxing—in a. 
comfortable rocking chair, with eyes 
closed, jaws relaxed, and a calm mind. 


Ohio ties with Pennsylvania for fifth 
place in the list of states having cow | 
testing associations. Each has 36. Wis- 
consin leads with 151, then comes iin 
nesota, Michigan, and Iowa. 


When soils and crops and livestock 
are well cared for, they generally care 
well for the owner. | 


MINERAL®. 
COMPOUND 


R 


Send for Catalogue , 
* Farm Wagons 


neal, Milk Wagons 
BIT ato Farm Harness 
=o (mre Phonographs 
“=f Radios 
t We “Se Autor sans 
5 Accessories 


OHIO CARRIAGE COMPANY | 
Dept. 69 Lawrenceburg, Indiana 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES 


Fifteen 


Month 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 
Ba Price Ot ie 1909 1910 1911 1912 913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 40924 
io ie - : 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.6 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.90 1.85 ; 
: 185i 2.223 
1.30% 1.40 eee OTe. LSS ° tee vom 00 7s age B17, 340 330 373 290 ies es | 38) 
eR See 1-30 1.75 1.35 1. 1.35 1:45 1:55 1.70 1.65 ose 21734. 3.40 . 390m SO 2.35 er ee 2.50 
Fy re ie dy 1.20 a 25 1.05 1.35 1.45 1.60 1.50 1.65 21734. 2.70 “93.00 S30) 2.25 1.7 33 ae 
a oa os 00 -00 1.00 1.15 95 1-25 Mab 1.307 200° TAG (2.6814. 230 i ZOO. 27 156 339 
ap ne oe aah “85 13 : .95 1.15 1.15 1.30 1.30 Li3Sees4 2.10 Diag =olog 1.90 S600 me} 
85 -85 go eto) 8s OR eee 1.05 arias 40) F140 8145) 234 325 | See 3.15 1.90 1.70 “40 
HH fh eb 1.10 : 1.10 1.20 1.20, 2 W35eens5 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.85 2.80 3.25 3.40 1.90 ; at 
Pees ieee AO 20" tase 130 Ess) 70° 1607s) Biss 25. SMS tp «6b eS 
ees 1s ee eo 140 SE emt 75 | 165 2.00.8 aes 328 | Scameeeen 210 330 «ae 
> phew 750. lid Olmmemel GORMENA INOS 1.55 sol Goeemessme=t-80-- 1.75 2.2272 310 3:20, 398m 320 3. 2.39 © 2.75 
: nS __ siete eee 1.65 ame LS (185) | gee, 328° 300° (Ramaten 240 298 2/98 
erage = Pome 06 1149.24 «1.29 an OE43 98 1.31 LAT SONS 1.65 15858 87S 298 (3.05 3 eas ; = 
Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January 1918. = - 24 2.02 2.58 


After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. 


The following prices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments for 
oducers for milk deliveries during the month of February, 1924: 


District 1 Dist. 2. Dist. 3 Dist. 4 Dist.5 Dist.6 Dist.7 Dist 8 
?, Country FOB 
; Plants Cit FOB FOB FO F Q 
} 100 lbs. Gallon 100 lbs. 100 lbs. 100 Ibs. 100 abs. 100 tbs. 100 Ibs. 160 tbs 
2.45 2.70 2.60 2.05 2.45 2.92 215 
2.50 Paths 2.65 2.10 2.50 2.97 2.20 
2.55 2.80 2.70 Jad lis B55 3.02 2.25 
2.60 2.85 275 2.20 2.60 3.07 2.30 
2.65 2.90 2.80 225 2.65 3.12 2.35 
2.70 2.95 2.85 2.30 2.70 BLY 2.40 
2.75 3.00 2.90 2.35 2.75 3:22 2.45 
2.80 3.05 2.95 2.40 2.80 B27, 2.50 
2.85 3.10 3.00 2.45 2.85 3.32 2.55 
2.90 SalS 3.05 2.50 2.90 3.37 2.60 
2.95 3.20 Os] Oi 2-05: 2.95 3.42 2.65 
3.00 S25 315 2.60 3.00 3.47 2.70 
3.05 3.30 3.20 2.65 3.05 3.52 B15 
3.10 3.35 3.25 2.70 3.10 S571 2.80 
Sas 3.40 3.30 275 S15 3.62 2.85 
3.20 3.45 3.35 2.80 3.20 3.67 2.90 
AeA 3.50 3.40 2.85 3.25 3.72 2.95 
3.30 3595 3.45 2.90 3.30 Sie 3.00 
300 3.60 3.50 2.95 SESS 3.82 3.05 
3.40 3.65 “yes, 3.00 3.40 3.87 3.10 
3.45 3.70 3.60 3.05 3.45 3.92 3.15 


istrict No. 1—Pittsburgh and suburban 


rkets. 

istrict No, 2—Includes Youngstown, War- 
, Niles and Girard. 

istrict No. 3—Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridge- 
t, Martins Ferry. 

istrict No. 4—Ashtabula. 

istrict No. 5—Manufacturing plants at 


March 8, 1924 
lealers listed below are operating under 
ling contracts and their accounts as of this 
e are considered in good standing by the 


irectors, April 9, 1924. 


Minerva, Saegertown, Orangeville and Em- 
lenton. (Note)—Plants under Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling or Youngstown City inspection re- 
ceive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 

Wb gee No. 6—Sharon, Farrell and Sharps- 
ville. 


District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 
District No. 8—Conneaut Lake. 


Pool Accounting Department. This list is sub- 
ject to change and parties interested are re- 
quested to destroy any lists issued prior to 
this date. 


| District No. I 
Ibion Milk Co. | 
hee eet Dairy Co. 
‘ermes-Groves Dairy Co. 
armony Creamery Co. 
llegheny Dairy Co. 
7m. Colteryahn. 
harles Giger. 
azel-Glenn Milk Co. 
hadyside Milk Co. 
. L.. Concelman. 
ast End Dairy Co. 
lifford Stauffer. 
. A. Hubach 
. H. Rapp 
‘ichland Dairy. 
<udolph Kordich, 
filan . Bielich. 
‘rank Bayer, 
‘has. Nauman. 
comamy Creamery. 
(. A. Brown. 
wis & Fox. 
faple Grove. Dairy. 
- . Black. 
. H. Schultz. 
{attmiller Dairy. 
: Bishoff. 
ohn P. Tomkiewicz. 
eerless Milk Co. 
a Kaste. 
{cLaren Sanitary Milk Co. 
ech Ice Food Products. 
7abash_Milk & Cream Co. 
nited Dairy. 

District No. II 

saly Dairy Co. 
oungstown Sanitary Milk Co. 
enry Dieter. 


Ohio Pure Milk Co. 
C. C. Persing. 
W. R. Ruhlman. 
Madden & Hubbard. 
C. J. Wilson. 
A. W. Dawson. 
Hall R. Magee. 
Trumbull Creamery. 
Je Wien Lrube, 
W. D. Mealy. 
Crescent Dairy. 
Highland Dairy. 
District No. III 
United Dairy Co. 
Ohio Valley Dairy. 
Cloverdale Dairy Co. 
‘ District No. IV 
M. V. Koykka. 
L. R. Stroup. 
Harbor Creamery. 
Chas. J. Reynolds. 
Finn Cooperative Milk Co. 
District No. V 
J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orangeville plant). 
Mohawk Cond. Milk Co. 
Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 
Reinhold Ice Cream Co. , 
United Dairy Co. (Barnesville plant). 
District No. VI 
J. D. Biggins & Sons (Sharon plant). 
Reeher Brother.s 
District No. VII 


Crockery City Ice Prod. Co. 


District No. VIII 
Conneaut Lake Dairy Prod. Co. 


WE MOVE MAY ist 


May day will be moving day for the Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Company, The Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, 
and The Dairymen’s Price Reporter. 
: Our new offices will be on the fourth floor of the Century 
: Building on Seventh St., below Penn Avenue. 
Watch next issue for more particulars on our new offices. 


SS 


3etter April showers than the 
vadth of the ocean in gold—Prov- 
of Ireland. 


crop specialists say early sown oats 
Id best because oats develop best in 
1 weather. 


Ohio produced 14,000,000 pounds of 
wool last year, far more than that pro- 
duced by any other eastern state. 
Texas, the heaviest wool-producer, had 
a clip not quite six million pounds 
greater than Ohio’s. 


| 
| 


“B” Sterilized cotton 
which milk MUST go. 

“C” Coarse wire screen ring for 
clamping cotton pad to bottom 
of funnel. 


“D” Wire Clamp 


through 


Simple, durable, inexpensive. No cloths. 
AM ; gauze to wear out. i 
‘A” Strainer Funnel fs all 


Get a Guaranteed Strainer 


When you buy the Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer, you 
are on absolutely safe ground. For we guarantee our Dr. 
Clark to remove every last bit of sediment from milk, no 
matter how fine it may be, and no other strainer will. 
Make us prove it. 


The 10-quart size is ample for ordinary herds with no 
more than two persons milking. i 
ample for large herds, with several persons milking, or 
using a milking machine. 


The 18-quart size is 


No fine wire 
But a mighty good strainér which 


the sediment without fuss or waste of time. 
f your dealer can’t supply you, write 


PURITY STAMPING CO. 


Dept. D., 243 Champion St. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


TWO LETTERS 


HERE are two letters which speak for 

themselves. The Harmony Cream- 
ery company, before making reply con- 
ferred) with thes! D: C.9S:) Co# and 
agreed to abide by the decision of our 
officials. They will locate in any ter- 
ritory which the D. C. S. Co. selects 
for them providing the conditions are 
favorable. 

The Letter 

Harmony Creamery Co., 
Gentlemen: 

A number of farmers in the vicinity 
of Somerset have asked me to write 
you concerning the _ possibilities of 
shipping milk or cream to you through- 
out the year. , 

Arrangements can be made where- 
by a receiving station can be installed 
to your advantage as well as the farm- 
ers. 

I will be glad to hear from you con- 
cerning this matter. 

C. C. McDowell, County Agent, 
Somerset County, Penna. 

The Reply 
Somerset County Farm Bureau, 
Dear Sir: 

In answer to your letter of March 
20th, will say that we are not inter- 
ested in Somerset milk at the present 
time. 

As explained to you before, we were 
very anxious last fall to locate there, 
but were unable toge anything definite 
on the proposition. We are, however, 
figuring on locating at Garrett in Som- 
erset county. 

Harmony Creamery Company, 
per Thos. P. Otto. 


Bellaire Producers Re- 
Organizing 


A NEW campaign for organization of 

the milk producers in the Bel- 
laire, O., section is now under way, 
since the meeting Mr. Brenneman held 
with a committee near Bellaire on 
March 11. 

Wheeling dealers have entered the 
Bellaire market and prospects no ware 
bright for a much stronger organiza- 
tion than had been in vogue here pre- 
viously. 


.“By acting promptly and  conduct- 
ing more germination tests than 
they’ve tried since 1918, Ohio farmers 
can get enough good seed corn within 
the state for the 1924 acreage,” says 
Wallace E. Hanger, crops’ extension 
specilists at the Ohio State University. 


Water Bowls 


Guaranteed to 
pay for them- 
selves in big- 
ger milk 
checks—fresh 
water when- 
ever cows want 
it means more 
milk. Save 
time and 
labor. 


The ONLY unbreakable bowls; 
made of HEAVILY GALVANIZED, RUST- 
PROOF pressed steel, only half the weight 
of cast iron bowls. You can nest and 
carry out to clean a dozen Hudson bowls 
at once. Patented, no other has these 
many advantages. SECURELY ATTACH- 
ED, cows cannot knock them off. 

Cast iron bowls furnished if you prefer 
them. 

Plan on using HUDSON Barn Equipment 
and ventilation for your barn. 

Ask about our FREE BARN PLANNING 
SERVICE. Our Engineering Department 
is eager to help if you build or remodel. 
Ask your HOME-TOWN HUDSON DEALER 


or write us. 


—HUDSON MFG.CO. 


Dept. 4365 Minneapolis, Min. 


STEEL 


== 


————— 


FIND out — from farmers 

near you— what they think 
of the Ross ‘‘In-de-str-uct-O” 
Galvanized Metal Silo. Let 
them tell you what their 
experience has been with this 
acid- proof, fire -proof 
and PERMANENT Silo 
backed by years of better Silo- 
building. 


_—_ 


Write us—we will send you 
letters from Ross users in your 
community—convincing proo! 
of the superior service you 
will get from the Ross. Copies 
of these letters are ready to 
mail — write for them today. 


Agents and Dealers: Write for Proposition 


E. W. ROSS ENSILAGE CUTTER AND SILO CO. 
Pioneer Builders of Ross In-de-str-uct-O 
Galvanized Metal Silos 
Successors to the E. W. Ross Co., Est. 1850 
Desk 117 Springfield, Ohio 


The ROSS 
IN-DE-STR-UCTO} 
stcar=t SILO 


Sixteen 


There are 
thousands of 
other De Laval 
Milker users 
just as well 
satisfied as 
these: 


“T have used a De Laval Milker for nearly 
+wo years and it has paid for itself already, 
and is good for ten years yet.” 


Ralph Steffes, Minnesota 


“T have used a De Laval Milker for a year 
and cannot praise it too highly, and feel.that 
it has paid for itself already.’ 


H. A. Laube, Washington 


“T think every dairyman who milks 15 or 
more cows by hand pays for a De Laval 
Milker each year in loss of time and milk.” 


R. E. Findling, Indiana 


“Tf I couldn’t get another De Laval Milker 
I wouldn’t take double what my outfit 


cost me.” 
Donald L. Bryson, Illinois 


“It took some time to convince me that a 
De Laval Milker would pay on a 15-cow dairy, 
but after using one I have decided that it 
was not ‘hot air’. I certainly couldn’t afford 
to milk by hand again.” 

H. H. Coston, Maine 


“T have had experience with every make 
of milker and the De Laval is absolutely the 
best, and in the long run the cheapest, just 
because it is practical.’’ 


C. W. McFerron, Veterinarian, Keniucky 


“No piece of machinery on our farm has 
given us more satisfaction than our De Laval 
Milker, without which it has always been 
necessary for us to hire help.” 


W.F Ford, Illinois 


“The De Laval Milker has given perfect 
satisfaction. We own and milk the largest 
herd of purebred and grade Holsteins in 
Monroe County.” 


John Steinhoff & Sons, Wisconsin 


“After using a De Laval Milker for two 
years I will say it is the most pleasing 
machinery I ever operated.” 


C. A Widener, Indiana 


“T would have to change my plan of farm- 
ing if it were not for my De Laval Milker. 
For the past three years one man has fed 
and milked 30 cows, and the other man gets 
out in the morning with the team and is 
able to do much more work.” 


Edw. Malczewski, Wisconsin 


“The De Laval Milker is the most perfect 
piece of machinery I have ever undertaken 


to operate.” i 
Walter R. Tick, Indiana 


“In regard to the De Laval Milker, it is in 
every respect a satisfactory machine to me. 
I like it because it does the work, and beiter 
than the labor that I can get.” 


H. W. Gills, Virginia 


“We have used a De Laval Milker for 
about a year, and you may be interested in 
knowing our herd has the highest average 
production of any herd in the state of Iowa 
belonging to the Test Association.” 


W. H. Merner, Iowa 


“We cannot say too much for the De Laval 
Milker. On our herd of 21 Holstein cows wé 
made a gain of half a can (40 qt. cans) over 
hand milking; and recently our power was 
off and we could not use the machine and 
had to milk by hand several times and were 
short about five gallons each time. But when 
the milker was again working the same in- 
crease was there and continues regularly.” 


L. C. Munro: Vermon 


The De Laval Separator Co., Dept. 620 
NEW YORK CHICAGO S. 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. Se Bae ae 


Send us your Milker [ Separa- 
tor L] catalogue. (Check which.) 


y 


Name 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 7 : 
| “What I thought was just sales talk 
about the De Laval Miller is 


By. | 


the Absolute [ruth”— 


GOVERNMENT ACCREDITEO HERD Home PHONE 4963 


W. A. SHOEMAKE & SON 
DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


RURAL ROUTE NO, 2 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Feb. 12, 1924. 


Tne De Laval Separator Co. 
165 Broadway, 
New York 


/ 


Dear Sirs: 


Having been termed the hardest and most contrary mon 
to sell, I am sending you, unsolicited, a brief outline | 
of my experience with a De Laval Milker for the past yeare ' 


What was considered by me as sales talk, I find is the 
truth. ; 


5 First: It increases production, as you may see by ; 
; copy of enclosed chart (about 18% gain for the entire herd) a 
of my cattle for the past year; under very adverse conditions = 
such as occured shortly after the installation of the machine " 
viz; frozen ensilage and a sixty day tubercular quarantine. 


Second Labor Saving; It formerly took three to milk my 
-herd, now one does it, and the actual saving for the year : } 
after deducting the original cost of the machine plus the 
power and upkeep, is indeed very gratifying. I can furnish | 
exact figures on this if you ever care to see them. But I 
al do not give them here for I fear you may say "Oh Shoe is in il 
4 a good humor and has made that too strong.” f 


e Third: The gatisfaction of owning such a perfect 

milking unit as the De Laval and the good results obtained 
therefrom. The absence of any mechanical trouble in a years 
trial. My cattle are now free from udder trouble. I had : ; 
three that were frequently affected with it when I was milk- 
ing by hand. f 


That a De Laval Milking Machine will pay for itself as 
claimed b our company has been positivel roven toe 


hf Siemalee. 


WeAeSfVeReSe 


De Laval Milker at work on the dairy of James Rohrer, Montague, California, with its 
usual good satisfaction. ‘i 


} 


that it will pay for itself while you are using it 


Thousands of other De Laval users are just as well satisfied as those above, afl 


you will be, too. Why not save time, money, and eliminate the drudgery of milk- 
ing by installing a De Laval? a 


You can buy a De Laval Milker on such easy term: 


_You can get a De Lavil Milker on such easy terms that it will pay for itself 
while vowure using it. Many De Laval owners are paying for their milkers in this 
way. Jiven they find that the saving in money for extra help is more than enough 
to me . the monthly installments. i 


ei 


- a \ 


™s 


“This Paper Is Owned and Published by Dairy Farmers Who Are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co.” 


MAY, 1924 


LUME VIII. 
MBER 5. 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


iggest Crowd of Year Expected to Attend June 
) Meeting of Advisory Council 


mination of Candidates for Directors; Problem of Handling Competing Cream and Milk; Report of Pool Depart- 
ment; Annual Report of Dairy Council Are Expected to Attract Hugh Crowd--- 
Youngstown Merchants Cooperate 


By The Editor 


OME will come by rail, some will 
come by auto and it is even pre- 
sumed that some will walk in or- 

to attend the June 6 meeting of the 

visory Council in Youngstown, O. 

Jl roads, highways, lanes and by- 

‘s should lead to Youngstown on 

e 6, so far as members of the Ad- 

‘ry Council of the Dairymen’s Coop- 

ive Sales Company are contsrned, 

what is probably the most impor- 

: meeting of the year for that body. 

- meeting will be held, as usual, in 

auditorium of the Library. 


he biggest crowd that ever attended 
Advisory Council meeting should be 
hand this time for the information 
business to be transacted at this 
2 is such that it will behoove all 
se who have the welfare and inter- 
of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
opany at heart, to make an honest 
tt to be on deck when Pres. Bren- 
ian calls the meeting to order. It 
be most necessary to call the meet- 
at 10:00 a. m. promptly in order to 
plete the work. 


he June meeting, which is the last 
ore the annual meetings of the Lo- 
is always an important meeting, if 
no other reason, for the fact that 
lidates for the board of directors 
the coming year aré nominated at 
_ time. 
owever, the nomination of directors 
be overshadowed this time by 
er business which is to come before 
meeting. 
Bring Families Along 

We want every Advisory Councillor 
he books to be at this meeting and 
Id like for him to bring as many 
nds or Local members as he possi- 
can,” declared Pres. Brenneman, in 
ing a call for the meeting. 


Chis June meeting should be the 
t heavily attended of all. The roads 
getting in shape now that most of 
an jump inour flivvers and drive to 
ngstown. I’d advise the men _ to 
< their wives and kiddies in the back 
and take them along. The Youngs- 
n people are all putting on special 
icements for the farmers to bring 
r families with them, and I’d just 
to see the town overrun with our 
s that day.” 

n April 19 the sales committee was 
ed to call another conference of 


dealers and the price of Class II milk 
was most necessarily reduced. Why it 
was necessary to do this will be forci- 
bly explained first hand to the Advis- 
ory Councillors and people present. 
The facts of the matter as_ explained 
elsewhere in this issue were that the 
over abundance of milk and cream 
coming in from outside sources liter- 
ally forced our sales committee to act 
as they did. 

The problem of competing with .this 
outside perplexing and puzzling ques- 


tions the board has had to contend 
with. Advisory Councillors will be 
given ample opportunity to express 


themselves on this point, claim the di- 
rectors. 

Another big feature will be the 
scheduled report of the Pool Account- 
ing Department. This department, un- 
der the direction of John Loeffert, Jr., 
has compiled some rather startling 
facts and figures relative to the organ- 
ization and industry, which, if given, 
should prove a revelation. 


APRIL MILK PRICES 


Go plant prices for 3.5 per cent milk for April, to members of 


the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company is $2.23 per cwt.; 


/ 


o. b. Pittsburgh price is 2514 cents a gallon. 


District No. 2, which 


includes Youngstown, 


the f. 
This is for District 1. 
and 


Warren, Niles 


Girard, will pay $2.53 per cwt., f. o. D. 


District No. 3, which includes Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport and 
Martins Ferry, will pay $2.86 per cwt., f..o. b 


District No. 4, which includes Ashtabula and its surrounding markets, 


will pay $2.80 per cwt., f. o. b. 


District No. 5, 


which includes manufacturing plants at Minerva 


Saegertown, Emlenton, Orangeville and Barnesville, will pay $2.13 per 


cewt., £. 0. b. 


District No. 6, which includes Sharon, Farrell and Sharpsville, will 


pay $2.53 per cwt., f. o. b. 


District No. 7, which includes East Liverpool and Wellsville, will 


pay $3.00 per cwt., f. o. b. 


District No. 8 which includes Conneaut Lake, will pay $2.13 per 


cwtsts 0: bs 


The continued slump of the butter trade accompanied by the increased 
importation of foreign made butter continues to act as a bar to the dairy 


products market. 
been as dull as at present. 


At no time in the past 12 months has the situation 
This fact accompanied by the vast quantities 


of milk and cream being attracted to Pittsburgh from other markets, due 
to the condition of our markets and the prices we have received, was 
responsible for the directors being forced to cut the Class II price of 
milk and which necessarily brought down the Pool price. 


The price for April this year is about on par with April of 1921, and 
the actual cost of milk production this year, according to all available 
statistics, from practical farmers and governmental agencies is 33 per 


cent less than in 1921. 


Commercial feed prices, labor costs and transpor- 


tation rate reductions have caused the reduction in cost of production. 


Fn 


The Pool has passed its infancy state 
and is now a full grown and acceptable 
plan. The directors are completely 
satisfied with results obtained from this 
plan of marketing. 


There will be some real facts and fig- 
ures given in the report of the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council which will 
be the annual report of that organiza- 
tion. Sec. Quackenbush will undoubt- 
edly have a demonstration of some 
sort on’ schedule also. 


Aside from the facts mentioned, 
there will be no other features on the 
program on account of the necessity of 
getting through with the work planned. 

Youngstown merchants are doing 
much to make the meeting attractive 
to the farm wife and family. They are 
offering free package checking facili- 
ties; one has offered free automobile 
parking privilege directly near the 
meeting place. 

The roads are all in good shape and 
it should be inducive to more men to 
drive in. Not only Advisory Council- 
lors are wanted, but as many members 
as possible to come in are requested. 


Lunch will be served in the church 
as is the usual custom. Last Advisory 
Council meeting a joint luncheon was 
held with the Youngstown Kiwanis 
Club. 

Don’t forget Friday, June 6, you are 
expected to be in Youngstown in time 
to start the meeting at 10:00 o’clock a 
m. sharp. 


We Have Moved! 


WE all, the Dairymen’s Cooperative 

Sales Company, The Pittsburgh 
District. Dairy Council, The Milk Deal- 
ers’ Pool and The Dairymen’s Price Re- 
porter, join hands, in inviting each and 
everyone of you to visit us at our new 
offices, Fourth floor of the Century 
Building. 

We are all together, as one big fam- 
ily, as we should have been long ago. 
While we all have plenty to do, we can 
always find time to chat a little if you 
will drop into the office. Our phone 
number is Smithfield 2814-2815-2816. 

When in Pittsburgh—come in and 
see us. We’re mighty anxious for you 
to look us over. 


Two 


Tarr Station Farmers 


Now in D. C. S. 


affiliating with the D. C. §&. 
the Tarr Station condensory 
has been growing by leaps and bounds, 
acording to a report by Prs. Brenne- 
man who attended a meeting there on 
April 27. 

“The board of directors feel that it 
was a mighty good thing for us to take 
the Tarrs condensary into the organi- 
zation,” stated Mr. Brenneman. “It 
not only will take care of the milk in 
that territory, but will enable us to 
divert surplus milk from neighboring 
markets into there.” 

One of the redeeming features has 
been the change in attitude of many lo- 
cal shippers, who see the advantage of 
sending their milk to the condensary 
and accept 10 cents under Pittsburgh 
Country Plant price, without meeting 
inspection, over sending their milk to 
an already overcrowded local market 
which is bearing all the traffic in milk 
it possibly -can. 

“There are a lot of local shippers who 
see the adavntage of keeping that plant 
running and are withdraying their milk 
from local markets where there is a 
big enough supply and sending it to the 
condensary,”. explained Mr. Brenne- 
man. 

Under the present arrangement, the 
D. C. S$. Co. reserves the right to with- 
draw milk from the plant in any quan- 
tities needed to care for Class I mar- 
kets. 


INCE 
Coe 


Big Time in Butler 


Ove hundred and twenty-five persons 

attended a real, good-will rally in 
Butler on April 17. C. D. Wiggins, now 
farmer adviser for the First National 
Bank of Butler and P. S. Brenneman 
were the chief feature attractions at 
the meeting which was merely a good 
time gathering. 

At this meeting, ways and means of 
handling the Butler market were fully 
discussed and practically settled. By 
ironing out the trouble in Butler a 
big supply of milk has been kept from 
entering the Pittsburgh market. 

After the meeting the entire party 
visited the Rieck-McJunkin plan where 
ice cream, milk and buttermilk was 
served by the management, 


Cleveland Producers Will 
Again Back National 


FTER apparently dropping from the 
lists of the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Federation, the Cleve- 
land milk producers, through their or- 
ganization, the Ohio Farmers’ Cooper- 
ative Milk Producers Association, are 
again planning to come back in to the 
fold. 

At a meeting in Cleveland, which was 
attended by Pres. Brenneman, Charles 
W. Holman, secretary of the National 
association, and J. C. Burr, president 
of the Northwest Co-operative Sales 
Co., of Wauseon, O., the secretary of 
the Cleveland organization, R. W 
Strong, declared his organization would 
again support the national. 


Farmers Held Meeting 
At Ruffdale 


ILK producers belonging to the New 
; Stanton Local, living in the vicin- 
ity of Ruffsdale are diverting their 
shipments from local buyers to the 
condensary at Tarrs Station, since a 
meeting they held on April 22, accord- 
ing to Pres. Brenneman who attended 
the meeting. There were probably 35 
men present. 


Outside Cream and Milk 
Buyers Want to Sell 
Thru D. C. S. Co. 


MILK and cream buyers, from points 

within 50 to 60 miles of Pitts- 
burgh, after being disappointed in their 
search for a market in Pittsburgh are 
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now flirting with the D. C. S. Co., ask- 
ing to be taken into the fold. 

These various cream buyers, which 
include cold storage firms, independent 
dealers, and other individuals, first at- 
tempted disposing of their milk and 
cream direct to the Pittsburgh dealers, 
but couldn’t get very far with them— 
then they attempted placing their sup- 
plies through brokerages in Pittsburgh 
and again were disappointed and now 
are beckoning the D. C. S. Co. to come 
in and organize their markets and take 
them over. 

The policy of the D. C. S. Co. is set 
in this respect however, and no organi- 
zation work is ever taken up when re- 
quested by the buyers and not the 
farmer and by following this policy 
considerable large quantities of milk 
and cream have been kept from our 
primary markets. 

Before an outlying market is taken 
in, even at the request of the farmers, 
it has been the policy of the board to 
make a close investigation of the con- 
ditions surrounding the territory under 
consideration, { 

“When we make these investigations, 
we ustially find an organized or par- 
tially organized and poorly managed 
condition with no consideration for the 
consumer, explained Mr. Brenneman. 
“By the time the dairymen can be ef- 
ficiently organized in that territory we 
usually have a good insight on the 
market itself and through the local 
committees, we carry back to the farm- 
ers facts showing how undeveloped 
their markets are and the usual result 
is a bolstering up of home conditions, 
a regulation of prices so they will be 
comparable with other markets and 
keeping most of their milk where it 
should be rather than allow it to scat- 
ter all over and tear down the already 
existing and well operated markets.” 


Annual Meetings of Locals 


Alt officers of Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Company Locals should 
start planning now for their annual 
meetings, which according to the con- 
stitution and by-laws must be held the 
second Saturday of June, which, this 
year comes on June. 14. 

The election of officers for the Locals 
and for the entire organization takes 
place at this time. Nominations will 
be made at the Advisory Council meet- 
ing June 6 and the final count will be 
made the fourth Saturday in June. 

Plan now for that annual meeting. 


Washington, Pa. Local 
Formally Started 


A permanent, organization of the 

Washington, Pa., Local was per- 
fected last month. They now have 29 
members signed up and three of the 
largest dealers in Washington lined up 
for the Pool. 

S. J. T. Hough is president and T. 
Scott Pease is secretary-treasurer and 
advisory councillor. At a meeting held 
just last week, Pres. Brenneman dis- 
cussed the proposed milk ordinance 
that is hanging fire in Washington at 
this time. It was agreed to push the 
ordinance for passage and enforcement. 


Buyer—“Has the boss any fresh 
cows 2?” 

New Farm Hand—‘Nope, you came 
just too late. He salted the stock this 


morning.—Ex. 


g RF. In the leading \O% 
¥ butter, cheese and ¥ 
whole-milk centers of \ 
America Holsteins form 
from 50 to 70% of the 
purebred dairy cattle. 
Holsteins are popular |, 
because they are 
profitable 


Write for Literatare 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
230 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. con 


a : 
| HOLSTEINCEFRIESIAN 


Reconditioned | 


[- 


Automobiles 


Buick Model 23 - Six - 49 


HONEST VALUES 


/ 


We have a few cars that we have taken in trade on new Buicks that | 
have been reconditioned in our shop. These cars are guaranteed and | 


represent honest values. 


} 


Some are priced as low as $100.00 


HARRIS | 
GARAGE | 
SALEM, 0. 

Phone 465 | 


Roosevelt Ave. 


i— 


Protecting the Customer 


3% 


DEPOSITS © 


This institution pays 5 per cent in- _ 
terest on deposits because its offi- 
cers believe that is the highest rate 
of interest that can be paid with 
safety. Our policy is simply to cre- 
ate the best possible investment for 
the customer and then protect and 


safeguard his interests. 


THE TRUMBULL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 


| WARREN GIRARD | 


FORD CA 
Free GIVEN 


Solve This Puzzle—Win 5000 Vote, 


23] 9 [14]6]15]18[4]3[ 11) 


What words do these numbers make? The numbers i) 
the squares represent letters of the alphabet. 

is A, 2 is B and so on. The ten figures spell thre 
words, What are the words. Full particulars with 500 
Votes toward Ford Car and other Grand Prizes will b) 


sent as soon as your solution is received. 


Thousands of Dollars in Prizes and Cash Reward, 


I am going to give away a new Ford Touring Car, 2s| 
» many Grand Prizes and Cash Rewards, Bicycles, Phon0 
* graphs, Gold Watches, Diamond Rings, Silverware, etc, 
etc., to those who are prompt and energetic in followin, 
my instructions in my 2zontest for more readers whic 
closes Sept. 12, 1924. Leader gets Ford Car. | 
who take part rewarded. Get your share of these Prize 
and Cash. Prizes duplicated in case of tie, Send 0 
money. Just a postcard or a letter with your nam¢ 
address and puzzle solution. Don’t let anyone beat 
to it. Send your puzzle solution and address QUICK 


DUANE W. GAYLORD, 537 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 60., Chicas! 


| 


weeccecccocccosocc ccc ee eee! 
WHILE IN FARRELL, VISIT zi 
FARRELL FURNITURE & SUPPLY CO. | 
| 


726-728 Broadway 

“COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS” | 
Furniture, Rugs, Wall Paper, Phonographs, Dishes, House Furnishings | 
—Farm Safes— 


ooo 
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hio State Holstein Sale a 
Success 


HE Ohio State Holstein Sale which 
was held at Wooster on May 1, 
is a distinct success and prices re- 
ived showed a healthy condition in 
> Holstein industry. 
One of the largest crowds that has 
er attended a Holstein Sale in Ohio 
is entertained. Aproximately 650 
ople drove in from far and near to 
tness this event. 
At 8:30 the show started. Judge R. 
Haeger tied the ribbons to the tune 
a good jazz orchestra furnished by 
e Wayne County Holstein Club. The 
w class was one of the best shows 
er seen in the State of Ohio. It took 
me time for Mr. Heager to pick out ; 
e four best ones from ere pees Dear Sir: 
hibted. H. C. Barker o he Ona ; 
»mpany, Chardon, Ohio, won the The act of returning the farmer’s Feed Pool NOTE 
and championship on his cow Mech- ke . Z 4 ee 
Sdmi@eKol Hengerveld 4th. All the marked the closing of our 1923 24 Feed Pool. Thirty eight 
jze money was paid in gold. Results hundred (3800) Farmers and Dairymen took part in this 
Pool. They purchased a total of twenty-five thousand two 


the show are as follows: ie 
& hundred (25,200) tons of feed. 


Facts Worth Reading! 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 28, 1924. 


100 Ibs. (net) 
P. F. C. F. 24% Milk Maker 
GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
Protein (Minimum) 24.00% 
Safe ee ee (minimum) 5.00% 
Carbohydr. (minimum) 45.00% 
Fibres (maximum) 9.00% 


ibre 
DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS 


200 lbs.—Corn Distillers Grain 
240 Ibs.—Oil Meal (Old Proc.) 
500 Ibs.—Gluten Feed 

200 Ibs.—Wheat Bran 

260 lbs.—Cottons’d Meal, 43% 
100 lbs.Wheat Middlings 

100 Ibs.—Peanut Oil Meal, 40% 
100 lbs.—Ground Oats 


Bums: Ist—C. F. Hartzel, 
sville. 2nd—E. L. Pierce, Wellington. 


d—Daisy Hill Farms, Chagrin vafis 
1—S. W. Jennings & Sons, Olmsted 
ills. 
HEIFERS UNDER 2 YEARS: I|st— 
D. Bixler, Orrville. 2nd—O. L. Rob- 
son, Medina. 3rd—O. L. Thomas, 
arshallville. 4th—Davis Bros., Bath. 
2 YEAR OLD HEIFERS: lst— 
aisy Hill Farms, Chagrin Falls. 2nd— 
W. Lee & Son, New London. 3rd— 
W. Newcomb, Wellington. 4th—I. R. 
anton, Everett. 
COW 3 YEARS OR OVER: Ist— 
ie Ona Company, Chardon. 2nd—N. 
Lee & Son, New London. 3rd—B. 
Boice, Wellington. 4th—The Ona 
ompany, Chardon. 
Sixty head were sold at an average 
ice of $246. The top price of the sale 
as $575 reached by two animals. The 
_F. Boice cow Catherine Korndyke 
yhanna was purchased by R. E. An- 
ed of Toledo for $575. The G. B. War- 
er cow Wellington Korndyke Lyons 
as purchased by The Detroit Cream- 
‘y Co. for $575. The Boice cow milked 
rer 125 pounds her best day and made 
rer 32 pounds of butter in seven days. 
he Warner cow produced over 834 
yunds butter in a year as a 2 year old. 
ost of the animals were sold to Ohio 
tyers. Only seven head left the 
ate. Michel Bros., Wexford, Pa., 
irchased six head and The Detroit 
-eamery Co., one head. R. E. Arn- 
ed of Toledo, was the heaviest buyer. 
e took home 9 choice females, among 
em the Boice 32 pound cow; the 
‘st prize 2 year old consigned by Dai- 
- ‘Hill Farms; a cow on yearly test 
msigned by Dr. Studer; the first prize 
sarling heifer consigned by N. D. 
ixler, and the 31 pound cow consigned 
, Everrett Bros. The grand champion 
w consigned by The Ona Company 
as purchased by I. R. Manton of Ev- 
ett. The five bulls sold averaged 
84 per head. A calf out of a 36 
uund dam consigned by S. W. Jen- 
ngs & Son, topped the bulls at $360. 


ATIONAL HOLSTEIN MEET IN 
| VIRGINIA 

Richmond, Va., will be the mecca 
r Holstein breeders June 2 to 6 in- 
usive, when delegates from every 
ction of the United States will get 
gether for the 39th annual conven- 
on of The Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
on of America. 

Committee meetings will constitute 
€ main program for the opening day. 
1e following day, June 3, is designat- 
as “Dairy Day,” which will mark the 
vening of “The Gateway of the 
yuth Dairy Show.” A program in- 
ading talks by dairy experts, a Hol- 
ein cattle judge demonstrating and a 
ys’ and girls’ calf club demonstration 
s been arranged for that day. Edu- 
tional dairy exhibits and tours of his- 
ric significance in around Richmond 
I make up another part of the week’s 
tivities. 

Holstein cattle from a number of the 
ading herds in the United States have 
en consigned to the annual coopera- 
ve Holstein sale which will be held 
ine 5 and 6. 


A Co-operative Purchasing Association 


The closing of this, our first Feed Pool, marks the 
passing of the first mile-stone of progress made by OR- 
GANIZED DAIRYMEN in purchasing at wholesale prices, 
Open Formula Dairy and Poultry Feeds. It is fine to learn 
from so many farmers the good results this feed has given. 
Many farmers tell us they got not only more milk than 
when feeding other feeds, of unknown digestability, but 
that their cattle came through the winter in better flesh 
and gave birth to healthier calves. This is no surprise, 
when we remember that these feed mixtures were carefully 
worked out and approved by the expert feeding authorities 
of (13) Eastern Agricultural Colleges. 


160 lbs.—Yellow Hominy 
100 lbs.—Molasses (cane) 
20 lbs.—Sale 

20 lbs.—Calcium Carbonate 


Manufactured for 


Federation, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUUTCALI EULA EATE OU EACTT CTT GALH TTT eee 


We have heard also the other side of the story. The opposition has undoubtedly told you, as 
they have told others, that your NOTE would never be returned to you—that the confidence you 
had placed in the Cooperative Movement would be abused—that the quality of the feed you pur- 
chased would be inferior—and most of all, you have been told the price you paid was too high. 


NOW ISN’T THIS THE TRUE STORY? The note has been returned, which destroys both 
the claim that you would not get it back unblemished, and that the credit you had loaned your own 
Cooperative Association would be abused. The statement that the feed would be of inferior quality— 
your cows answered. You are also ready to say that you never fed as good feed. As to the price 
being too high, “A PRICE SURVEY” enclosed shows you conclusively that if there had been no 
Pool, Farmers would have paid $4.00 to $6.00 per ton more for feeds of far less milk producing 
power than P. F. C. F. Milk Maker. 


Two things must be remembered. FIRST—THINK OF IT! Each time you add to the quality 
of any Dairy Feed, just enough more quality to increase Milk production one pint (pound) more 
milk per cow, per day, you increase the feedng value of the feed $6.00 per ton. Figure it for your- 
self—one pound of mlk per day for 300 days at $2.00 per cwt., equals $6.00. Hundreds of dairy- 
men feedng P. F. C. F. Milk Maker do not hesitate to tell us their cows drop off as much as 2 to 
3 pounds per day when they change to fedes of unknown quality and unknown digestible nutrients. 


SECOND—DO NOT FORGET! ‘That no worse year could have been selected for starting 
our first Feed Pool. To the sorrow of all of us, milk prices went down, at a time when in normal 
years Milk prices go up. This, coupled with the Open Winter Weather, held back the usual winter 
advance n feed prices. In spite of all of these things, and combined with them, is the fact that 
many feed dealers cut out their profits entirely, while many others reduced their profits consider- 
ably. Still, in spite of all of this, P. F.C. F. MILK MAKER bought in the Pool at fall prices 


proved a good buy throughout the winter. 


We have saved you money in the form of more milk produced, and also in actual cash you 
have paid for feed. Our oppostion has held down their prices to make our savings look smaller to 
you than they actually were. We gave you a good quality feed—we returned your note—we ful- 
filled our part of the contract. We must improve our shipping service—we will improve it. We 
must buy earlier—we will buy earlier. We know your continued cooperation with us will affect 
still greater savings, and thanking you in anticipation of your continued cooperation, we are, 


Very truly yours, 


(Copy of recent letter sent to Pool Buyers) 


Offices: Heed Building 


2000 Ibs.—P.F.C.F.M ilk Maker 


gt 


Penna. Farmers’ Co-operative 


‘Buying Quality Supplies for Farmers 


= 


Runsylvania Farmers’ Co-operative Federation, nc. 
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East Liverpool-Wellsville Milk Distributors 
and Producers Held Big Meeting April 10 


By the Editor 


SEVENTY -FIVE milk producers, 
members of the E. Liverpool and 
Wellsville, O., Locals, rallied round 
with the dealers from those two mar- 
kets in a big housewarming party at 
the Crockery City Ice & Products Co. 
plant in East Liverpool the evening of 
April 10. 

These meetings, which have taken 
on an annual aspect are the culmina- 
tion of several years of strife between 
the producers and distributors and is 
indicative of an enjoyable situation 
and good markets, where just the op- 
posite was the case before the adven 
Otethe Di 2G S2Co; 

A. E. and L. C. Weber, father and 
son, were hosts to the party this year, 
which was staged at their plant. Pres. 
Brenneman, in paying a tribute to both 
the producers and distributors brought 
with him, representatives of the office 
force for the meeting. 

J. M. Huston, president of the E. 
Liverpool Local, was chairman at the 
meeting, and he with Wilbur F. Hobbs, 
secretary, was responsible for the pro- 
gram. 


Conditions Improved 


“There is no market in our entire 
territory that I am more pleased to en- 
ter now, than the E. Liverpool mar- 
ket,” declared Pres. Brenneman, in his 
talk. “This was one of the meanest 
and hardest markets we had to con- 
tend with and now we are satisfied 
that it is one of the best. 

“You producers and _ distributors 
have learned to treat each other as 
equals and this demonstration tonight 
makes me feel confident that this feel- 
ing is going to last. Our organization, 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company, is functioning and function- 
ing properly for all concerned. Hardly 
a day goes by but what we receive a 
request for information from some 
other market asking how we are able 
to keep going so successfully. Just the 
other day the head of the Board of 
Health from Baltimore spent several 
hours with me going over our plan of 
organization and operation. 


“Everywhere the people wonder 
how we keep the consumer, distribu- 
tor and producer working together so 
efficiently—our secret is open _ to 
everyone, all we did was to inject a 
bit of common sense and economy in 
our methods. 


“We are now face to face with a 
very serious problem, not so far as 
the organization is concrned alone, 
but all dairymen are concerned. ‘The 
production of milk has increased be- 
yond all expectations, every day are 
we asked to take care of more milk 
than we did formerly. With every 10 
miles of good roads that are opened 
up, in comes eight miles more of milk. 
Our prices are going to go down be- 
cause the supply is exceeding the de- 
mand. 

“We have kept our market so open 
and clean that enormous amounts of 
milk and cream is being shipped into 
our territory from the outside. This 
presents another problem, probably a 
bit more serious than you men can 
realize, but we will solve it, just like 
we usually do. 

“We are continually looking for new 
outlets and new markets in our own 
territories. Our board of directors in 
seeking a new outlet have come to an 
agreement with a condensory at. Tarrs, 
Pa., which will take care of a lot of 
surplus milk in this territory. 

Dairy Council Helps 

“Through the work of the Dairy 
Council, the consumers have become 
reconciled to the fact that milk is 
cheap at most any price. Now we 
have built up our markets, we have 
cleaned up a lot of mean little griev- 
ances and we have the confidence of 
the public. I want to drop a word of 
warning to the distributors, and to ask 
them to refrain from price cutting 
Our farmers have done their share to 


clean up the markets and if you start 
cutting prices you will tear down the 
structure we have built. Price cutting 
just means one of two things, a 
bankrupt dealer or a farmer quitting 
business. 

“The organization has taken a big 
bump off the shoulders of the dealers 
in helping set the price of milk. It 
isn’t a matter of guess work any more 
with any of us, we now know the real 
value of milk under the existing con- 
ditions. Each market in our territory 
is carried on a different basis, that is, 
we allow the conditions around each 
market to govern the basis upon which 
they should be handled. 

“Tt is indeed a pleasure for any of 
us to come to E. Liverpool now, after 
what we have gone through in years 
gone by and I am always happy to 
point to here as an example of what 
can be accomplished when we all get 
our heads together.” 

Preceding Mr. Brenneman’s talk, 
Edward T. Wolf, of the Dairy Coun- 
cil, showed several reels of movies and 
gave a short talk on the work of the 
Dairy Council and the writer spoke 
briefly. 

Dorothy M. Bird and Jane E. Davis, 
from the office force, attended the 
meeting also and Miss Davis, in a short 
talk, reviewed conditions as they were 
and as they are today in the E. Liver- 
pool section. 

Upon the conclusion of the program, 
the Webers played their cards with 
plenty of weiners, ice cream, buns and 
pop—and a good time was had by all. 

Practically all the buyers from the 
Liverpool and Wellsville markets were 
present and to make the evening a per- 
fect success, the Rosenberger Dairy 
Products Co., of Wellsville, the last of 
the bigger dealers outside the fold, 
signed a pool contract and agreed to 
come into the organization. 


Secretary Holman to Attend 


World Conference 
At Rome 


SECRETARY Charles W. Holman of 

The National Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Federation sailed April 19, 
on the President Roosevelt, to attend 
the International Institute on Agricul- 
ure at Rome, lJIaly, which opened 
May 2. 

Mr. Holman was recommended by 
Secretary H. C. Wallace of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to be appointed 
by the Secretary of State, Charles 
Evans Hughes, as one of the official 
delegates to the Institute. 

While abroad he will make agricul- 
tural studies in Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Denmark and Great Britain, 
with particular reference to dairy con- 
ditions and to the vegetable oil in- 
dustries. He will return to the Wash- 
ington office on or before June 21. © 

The office will run as usual and all 
requests will be given prompt attention 
but matters of a policy character 
should be covered in letters addressed 
to President John D. Miller, in care of 
the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, Inc., 120 West 42nd street, 
New York City, New York. 


At a meeting of the organization 
committee of the International Insti- 
tute on Cooperation, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 14, 1924, it was decid- 
ed to hold the first general session of 
the institute in August or September 
of 1925. A preliminary conference to 
be held in Cleveland in August, 1924, 
has been announced. 

It is expected that the larger and 
more important associations in all the 
principal countries will eventually be- 
come sustaining members of the insti- 
tute.. The chairman of the organiza- 
tion committee is Richard Pattee, 
Managing Director, New England Milk 
Producers’ Association, and Charles W. 
Holman, Secretary, National Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers’ Federation, is sec- 
retary of the committee. 


DELEGATES GET 


Free 
arking 


At Youngstown 
Convention 


Delegates to Advisory Council Meeting 
of Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company 
at Youngstown, June 6, will be well pro- 
vided for in the way of parking their cars, 
as the Geo. L. Fordyce Co. has arranged to 


give free space on those days. 


The parking will be at the old court house 


site, just one square from the convention 


hall and about two blocks from the heart of 


the business district where the Fordyce 


store is located. 


There are absolutely no strings to this 
The delegates have but 


to make themselves known at the store and 


free parking offer. 


they will be given a card which must in 
turn be given to the man in charge of the 
parking station (there is room for several 
hundred cars) and he will see that the cars 


are cared for. 


It is especially interesting to know that 
this free parking permits the owner to drive 
in and out as many times as he likes dur- 
ing the day and is not confined to a single 


trip. 


The Geo. L. Fordyce Co. will also check 
packages free; give free telephone service 
and otherwise try to make the delegates 


feel at home while in the city. 
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Five 


FLOCKS SHOW PROFIT 


\ number of poultry flocks visited 
the Franklin county, Ohio, poultry- 
n show a good profit for the five 
mths’ record, closing April 1. Two 
sks in the vicinity of Barnesville 
ywed a profit of $2.00 per hen over 
d cost since the first of November. 
‘he poultrymen visited were Mrs. H. 
Murphy, H. G. Hanes, Albert Live- 
, Mrs. O. J. Bailey, and F. R. Bundy 
he vicinity of Barnesville; J. T. Dy- 
t, Centerville, and A. M. Simpson 
| the Layever Leghorn Farms of 
st Richland. 


“Big Ten” Poultry Pomters 
‘he recommendation, termed the 
« Ten,” which the poultrymen are 
owing, can be followed by anyone: 
1) Have the brooder house thor- 
hly disinfected and on good sod, or 
ve to ground where there is good 
») Rear young stock separate from 
stock, and do not allow them to 
re together— 

3) Have at least one square foot 
pace for every four chicks and have 
tove large enough to care for the 
se capacity— 

!) Hatch nothing later than May 


i— 

)) Feed nothing for at least forty- 
it hours after hatching— 

)) Feed milk in some form for at 
t eight weeks— 

') Feed the Ohio ration or some 
roved ration all summer— 

) Provide green food in some 
n throughout the entire summer— 
) Separate cockerels from pullets 
six or eight weeks and dispose of 
e except those kept for breeders— 
0) Get chicks out on ground as 
1 as weather permits. 


‘rs. Chas. Shrum of Bristol town- 
, Trumbull county, Ohio, made a 
1 record on her flock of 118 hens 
ng March. Her flock of 118 hens 


2521 eggs, with an average of 
) eggs per hen. 
iss Mable ‘Tyrrell of Farmdale, 


), secured 3586 eggs from her flock 
45 Plymouth Rocks, with an aver- 
re ae eggs per hen for the month 
Larch. 


Some Records! 

W. C. Scott, of Kinsman, O., has 
been trap nesting a pen of 46 pullets 
for a four month period from Dec. lst 
to March 31st, a period of 122 days. 
These 46 pullets laid 3,112 eggs, an av- 
erage of 80 eggs per pullet. The best 
pullet laid 106 eggs while two others 
laid 105 each, one 104 and two 100 each, 
and there were nine others which laid 
from 90 to 100 eggs each. This pen 
consists of the best pullets out of a 
flock of over 300. Eggs from some of 
the best are being hatched separately 
in cages and he hopes to have stock 
for sale from a few of them this fall, 
after they have completed the year or 
until they molt. 


Records of farm poultry flocks for 
month of March in Trumbull county: 

H. R. Fuller, Warren, O., was in the 
lead for March. Fuller’s flock of 232 
S.C. White Leghorns laid 4,774 eggs, 
with an average of 20.57 eggs per hen. 

W. C. Scott, Kinsman, O., was next. 
He sercured 5,373 eggs from 266 S. C. 
White Leghorns, with an average of 
19.43 eggs per hen. 

Mrs. Glenn Hilyer, Cortland, O., se- 
cured 2,849 eggs from 152 S. C. White 
Leghorns, with an average of 18.74 eggs 
per hen. 

E. G. Bayes, Lockwood, O. His flock 
of 201 White Leghorns laid 3,516 eggs, 
with an average of 17.44 eggs per hen. 

Mrs. R. P. Miller, Burghill, O. His 
flock of 94 W. Wyandottes laid 1,485 
eggs, with an average of 15.42 eggs per 
hen. 

Mrs. Ira Miller, Cortland, O., has 
180 Buff Orpington’s and secured 2,769 
eggs, with an average of 15.38 eggs per 


en. 

Mrs. H. F. Cole, Warren, O.,  se- 
cured 2,680 eggs from her flock of 178 
White Wyandottes, with an average of 
15.05 eggs per hen. 

Mrs. L. H. Langley, Kinsman, O., se- 
cured 1,805 eggs from her flock of 123 
R. C. Rhode Island Reds, with an aver- 
age of 14.67 eggs per hen. 

Mrs. Anna Case, Lockwood, O., se- 
cured 566 eggs from 42 Wyandottes, 
with an average of 13.23 eggs per hen. 


Cod liver oil, 2 parts fed with 100 
parts of mash, will correct leg weak- 
ness in spring chicks, a number of 
poultrymen are finding. 


DISTRIBUTION 


ISTRIBUTION is the process of transferring merchandise 
from the man who has it and can’t use it to the man 
who does not have it and needs it. 


In the dairy business this problem is unusually complicated for 
it deals with a perishable product which must be handled very 


fast to avoid waste. 


It is a source of pride to us—and we think it should be no less 
gratifying to our producer friends who by their co-operation 
aelp to make such a condition possible—that Milk reaches the 
consumer on a straighter line and with less waste than any 


other farm product. 


eens nesses 


Rieck - McJunkin 


ittsburgh McKeesport New Castle 


1e housewives walk as much as 15 
a day without even going out- 
for a stroll. Arrangements of 
itchen accounts for much of this. 


will pay for 
through the saving in manure, exper- 
imental evidence shows. 


Dairy Company 


Butler Charleroi 


Concrete floors for feeding cattle 


themselves in a year 


Quality 
Service 


All Kinds of Lumber and 
Prepared Roofing 


Sudden Service Saves 


You Money 


THE 


Union Wholesale 
Lumber Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


Six 
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Youngstown Lends Friendly Hand to Dairymen‘ 
Cooperative Sales Company : 


Ohio City, Which Has Been Host to all Advisory Council Meetings Ever Held, is Anxious to Further Cement tl 
Feeling of Fellowship Between Her Merchants and Our Farmers and Families 3 


leaned kindly toward the Dai- 

rymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany is opening their gates of wel- 
come just a bit wider than they were 
—merchants and business men of the 
Ohio city are displaying a growing 
interest in the success and progress 
of our organization and now look for- 
ward to the quarterly advisory council 
meetings- which are held at Youngs- 
town. 


NV iss which has always 


It is most unusual to find a metro- 
politan city, where its industries so 
greatly overshadow the agricultural 


enterprises, where as keen an interest 
is exhibited 


in the farmer as in 


country. Likewise it also has the 
largest paving brick factory in the 
world and other industries which stand 
foremost in their particular line of 
manufactured products such as leather, 


rubber, gas mantles, electric light 
bulbs, cement, candy, mattresses, 
apins, concrete reinforcing material, 
etc. 


Her industries employ upwards of 
45,000 men and the wage scales and 
living conditions are such that Youngs- 
town proves indeed a fruitful market 
for our farmers. 

Financially there are few cities of 
Youngstown’s size in as enviable a 
situation. There are nine commercial 


A YOUNGSTOWN CHURCH 


Youngstown, for which we should be 
duly appreiative. 

Youngstown is a city of 145,000 ac- 
cording to the 1924 census and repre- 
sents all but 46,310 of the entire popu- 
lation of Mahoning county. As a 
market for farm produce, particularly 
milk, Youngstown is of primary im- 
portance to the members of the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company. 
Every milk dealer of any consequence 
cooperates with the D. C. S. Co. and 
purchases all their milk through the 
organization and these six dealers, The 
Ohio Pure Milk Co., Youngstown San- 
itary Milk Co., Isaly Dairy, 
Dieter & Sons, W. R. Ruhlman and 
A. W. Dawson & Son handle several 
millions of pounds of milk annually. 


Sound Commercially 


Youngstown is an attractive and 
homelike city. Commercially it ranks 
among the leaders in the United States 
and is recognized as being the hub of 
the second largest steel center in this 


Henry. 


and savings banks with a combined 
capital and surplus of $11,190,000 and 
resources amounting to $60,300,000. Be- 
sides being the home of the second 
largest building and loan association in 


the United States, Youngstown boasts 
of not having a single bank failure in 
its entire history. The bank deposits, 
including the building and loan asso- 
ciations, for 1922 amounted to $69,00,- 
000. 


It would indeed be difficult to find 
another inland town with as efficient 
transportation facilities as in this Ma- 
honing county seat. Four great trunk 
lines meet here, the New York Cen- 
tral, Erie, B. & O. and the Pennsyl- 
vania. Then the P. & L. E. and the 
Lake Erie and Eastern and the Youngs- 
town and Austintown railroads also 
tap Youngstown. Aside from this the 
Youngstown & Suburban Railway has 
a network of interurban lines radiating 
in all directions. 


Business Men Friendly 


The Youngstown Chamber of Com- 
merce is always ready to aid agricul- 
ture and agriculture’s agents. The past 
two years when the Pittsburgh Ds- 
trict Dairy Council staged their regu- 
lar campaigns in Youngstown, it has 
been the Chamber of Commerce and 
other leading institutions of a like 
character that gave the movement the 
impetus it should have. During the 
last campaign this spring, office room 
was donated by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Fred A. LaBelle is secretary 
of the Youngstown Chamber. Most of 
us recall the last advisory council meet- 


Meantime the forest reserves of o 


country are being steadily deplet 
and these tremendous resources ¢ 
what have made building in this cor 
try cheaper than anywhere else in { 
world. 
With this decline in our forest ; 
sources the task of the retail lum 
merchant becomes harder every ye 
more difficult to secure proper gra 
and the retail lumbermen  withc 
proper connections and facilities 
handle his lumber is handicapped 
giving the public the service they ha 
a right to expect. ; 
Located in Youngstown, Ohio, 7 


SOUTH HIGH SCHOOL 


ing when we had lunch with the Ki- 
wanis club of Youngstown. 

As a city of beautiful homes and 
districts, Youngstown needn’t take a 
back seat from any community in this 
section, as is indicated by the few 
views shown on this page. 

Youngstown is particularly anxious 
to further her acquaintance with D. 
C. S. Co. members and wants the ad- 
visory councillors to bring their wives 
and families to Youngstown during the 
quarterly conventions. The Youngs- 
town merchants who are advertising 
in this issue are the- leaders in this 
movement. Let’s not disappoint them. 


Lumber Sources Decline 


jt is as true today as it was 50 years 

ago that people were postponing 
building, offering as an excuse, high 
prices of building materials, especially 
lumber. 


Union Wholesale Lumber Compa 
has an organization that covers co 
pletely, every phase of Lumber M 


chandising. They have their o 
sources of supply and in Youngsto 
have a mill equipped with the latest a 
most modern machinery to manufactt 
Millwork and Interior Finish. Th 
have storage sheds complete in eve 
detail to properly house their luml 
in a way to give the buyer the m 
satisfaction and assurance of lasti 
quality. Their complete service and: 
high quality of their materials is 1 
surpassed anywhere and by do 
large volume of business they a 
abled to give the consumer of lumb 
more efficient service, higher quali 
lumber and millwork, prompt attentt 
and positive satisfaction at the Sal 
price the consumer would pay él 
where, where service and quality ¢ 
not measured by the standards of | 
day.—Advertisement. : 


LOOKING NORTH, FROM MARKET 


ST. BRIDGE 


MAHONING COUNTY COURT HOUSE a q 


Pittsburgh District Dairy Council Increases 
Revenue of Dairy Farmers 
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I dollars and cents, the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council, added at 
ast $77,545.00 to the pay checks of 
e milk producers in the Pittsburgh 
alley at a cost of less than $20,000.00. 
ais fact is ascertained from studying 
e annual report which was given at 
e third annual meeting of that body 
pril 25 in Pittsburgh. 
Considered from any angle desired, 
e record of the Pittsburg District 
airy Council for the fiscal year end- 
g April 1, 1924, stamps that organi- 
tion as one of most vital importance 
the milk producers, the milk dis- 
ibutors and the consumers in the 
ttsburgh District. 
We of the producers ranks are prone 
view the Dairy Council and its ac- 
vities from but one angle—that of 
rect results to the producer. How- 
‘er, we must not lose sight of the 
ct that the effectiveness of Dairy 
yuncil work is regulated by the pres- 
xe and respect it establishes in the 
inds of the cityfolk. 
| Everyone Supports Work 


“T would rather have a part in the 
iilding up of this little girl than to 
we builded and owned the largest 
1ilding in Pittsburgh,” so did M. PD. 
‘unn, president of the National Dairy 
ouncil pay a singular tribute to the 
ittsburgh District Dairy Council, 
hile speaking at the annual meeting. 
he little girl referred to was one of 
nutrition class conducted by Dairy 
ouncil workers, in which the young- 
ers were taken when considerably 
nderweight and brought up to nor- 
alcy in health under the supervision 
f their experts. 

“Here, in Pittsburgh particularly, 
as the Dairy Council erased the idea 
jat we are a purely commercial organ- 
ration,” he continued. “Naturally our 
upporters expect to get dividends 
rom our work, but then, there is no 
hilanthropic movement which does not 
enefit someone and yet we do not 
ondemn philanthropy.” 

“The purpose of the Dairy Council is 
rimarily three fold,” explained E. R. 
Juackenbush, executive secretary, in 
is annual report, “First we have our 
ontact with the producers, the farm- 
rs; secondly, we have our contact 
ith the distributors or milk dealers 
nd thirdly we have a contact with 
1e consumers. 

“In addition to acting as a promo- 
ional organization, we also act as a 
uffer between these three agencies, 
nd we are pleased to declare that no 
ection in the country can point to a 
lore enjoyable relationship. between 
hese three agencies than this district. 
“With the farmers, we hold meetings, 
ometimes an exclusive dairy council 
eeting, other times we cooperate with 
arious agencies, such as the Diary- 
ien’s Cooperative Sales Company, the 
arm Bureaus, Farmers’ Institutes. 
tc. Then we stage demonstrations and 
xhibits at fairs, furnish speakers for 
ther community meetings. 

; Goes to Farmer 

‘Probably our most direct contact 
omes through the Sanitation Depart- 
vent. Last year this department ex- 
mined 70,000 sediment tests, or an av- 
rage of approximately six to each 
rember of the D. C. S. Co. They held 
6 meetings which were attended by 
850 persons, made 234 farm calls and 
81 plant inspections. Several thous- 
nds of dollars of supplies ‘such as 
trainers, strain pads, milk pails and 
oolers we handled at a great saving 
0. the farmers. 

‘Rural demonstration meetings 
hould also be mentioned here—there 
vere six held last winter and many 
nore scheduled for the next season. 
n this manner and through the Dairy- 
nen’s Price Reporter, we are carrying 
O the farmfolk, pretty much the same 
tuff we are giving to the city people. 

The contacts we make with the 
eneral public are responsible for the 
uccess or failure of our main work. 
Nithout their cooperation we would 


not be able to do much toward in- 
creasing the consumption of more dairy 
products. So well recognized is our 
work that we have been given free ac- 
cess to all schools all over the territory; 
leading health agencies and clubs now 
clamor for our assistance and every- 
body, in the windup, puts their should- 
er to our wheels and helps push. 

“Last year our extension department 
gave 1,070 health lessons and lectures 
before a combined audience of 108,585 
persons and they had 278 children in 
nutrition classes. The dramatic depart- 
ment gave 99 health plays using 2,181 
children in casts from 80 different 
schools and had a combined audience of 
38,459. The motion picture department 
held 172 exhibitions before 73,799 per- 
sons. We distributed 528,777 pieces. of 
literature. 

Our Radio department was the first 
to function of any Dairy Council unit 
in the United States and the results 
we have achieved have been abounding 
successful. So successful in fact that 
Station KDKA has requested us to 
put on a special six weeks program 
starting June 1. This is a direct trib- 
ute to the repute in which we are held. 
One radio talk brought in over 200 let- 
ters from practically ever state in the 
Union and parts of Canada. 


Increased Consumption 


“The foregoing figures are reasons 
why the consumption of milk in the 
Pittsburgh District has increased so 
greatly. The increased consumption of 
Class I milk in 1923 was 10,271,000 
pounds, over what it was in 1922. The 
average difference in price between 
Class I and Class III, from where this 
milk was taken, is .755 cents per cwt., 
thereby showing a gross increased rev- 
enue received from this alone of $77,- 
545.00 than would have been if the milk 
had not been consumed in Class I but 
left to remain in Class III. 

“Our plans for the coming year call 
for an extension and broadening out 
of our work of the past year. We have 
adopted three outstanding objectives, 
they are to have our representatives 
appear on the program of every teach- 
er’s group gathering in our district; to 
organize Dairy Council work in at least 
seven Cities in our territory and to drill 
at least 75 casts for health plays. I also 
might add that a major objectives are 
to put on more rural demonstrations 
and to increase the scope of the sani- 
tation department.” 


Qur Readers Column 


Dear Editor: 


Having read with interest your let- 
ters commenting on the use of milking 
machines, decided to write my expe- 
rience. 


I have used a machine to milk my 
cows for the past five years and cannot 
see any evil effects on the cows as Mr. 
J. A. S., of Meadville, “thinks.” 

He also “thinks” that hand drawn 
milk is more sanitary than machine 
drawn milk. 

Allow me to ask a question: Will a 
bucket with a lid on it or one standing 
uncovered get the most dirt in it? 

I am glad my friend from Meadville 
likes to milk by hand, but as for me, I 
know how to milk by hand and can do 
it but if I can do it easier, quicker and 
more sanitary and with no evil effects 
on the cow, why me for the machine 
milking. 

J. A. S. says “TI think.” No doubt he 
has some good “thinks” for he hasn’t 
used any yet. Now we would like to 
hear from some one who “knows.” 

Yours respectfully, 
E. L. Wilson. 
Enon Valley, Pa. 


Freddy: “Papa, what are friendly re- 
lations ?” 

Papa: “I don’t know, 
never had any.’—Judge. 


Freddy. I 
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To Convention 
Delegates 


McKelvey’s invites you to check your wraps and 
parcels free of charge, to make use of the Rest 
Room, to lunch at the Soda Grille in the Basement 


or in the bright, airy Restaurant on the Sixth Floor. 


In this store of more than 100 Specialized De- 
partments you can buy anything, from Notions to 


Furniture. 


You 


values good. 


will find assortments* satisfactory and 


The G. M. McKelvey Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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@ eoeeooeoe e 
: Most folks know, these days, the value of using 
WE'VE SOLD good paint. We’re proud that our Thrift Paint 
GOOD PAINT )) bas proved its good value. There is none better 
FOR YEARS and none cheaper than Thrift Paint, quality con- 
sidered. It’s guaranteed. 
THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS CO. 
131 N. Park Avenue WARREN, OHIO 
THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS & PAINT CO. 
246 E. Fed St. 815 W. Fed &t. YOUNGSTOWN 
e@ 


Youngstown & Suburban Railway Company 
PASSENGER—FREIGHT—ELECTRIC PACKAGE 
—REAGHES— 

North Lima, Columbiana, Leetonia 
—CONNE€TIONS FOR— 

Salem, Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East Liverpool 


FARMS! FARMS! FARMS! 


We have a fine selection of poultry, truck, fruit, dairy and stock farms, any location 
or size desired; some with stock and all equipment; some to exchange for city property. 
We have many reasonable priced farms. If you have a farm for sale at a reasonable 
price we would be glad to list it. 


TAYLOR & BURKHOLDER 


412 Home Savings & Loan Bldg. Youngstown, Ohio 
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the promotion of co-operative marketing and in no 
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HATS OFF TO OUR BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


Ales success or failure of any farmers’ 
organization rests largely upon the men 
at its helm. A solid and loyal member- 
ship is a most valuable asset, without which 
no organization could exist, but at the same 
timesane, safe and capable leadership is also 
a prerequisite. 

No one, who knows, will contradict the 
statement that the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company is a huge success. We are 
looked upon as one of the outstanding organi- 
zations of our kind in the United States. 


Serving as a director of any farmers’ or- 
ganization is at its best, a thankless task. To 
serve as a director of a marketing organiza- 
tion such as the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company and satisfy the 12,000 members as 
nearly as possible, is even less alluring and 
probably more thankless. 


However, it is with considerable pleasure 
that tribute is paid the present board of di- 
rectors. They are indeed worthy of a unani- 
mous vote of thanks from the membership for 
the faithful and most valuable service they 
have given the organization. 

Sitting on the inside, and knowing just 
what they have to contend with; seeing both 
sides of their labors, that in the organization 
field and that in the administrative end, in- 
creases one’s admiration for the five men we 
now have assembled on the directorate. 

The average member has no conception of 
the responsibility which rests on the shoulders 
of the men—the average member is too prone 
to criticise and too reluctant to give credit 
when credit is due. Handling the destinies of 
12,000 milk producers, keeping a close tab on 
a score or more markets is no bed of roses, 
you may rest assured. 

Our board members are all practical farm- 
ers. Busy farmers, just as busy trying to 
make both ends meet as you and your neigh- 
bor, yet there has never been a time when they 
haven’t gladly torn away from their home 
duties and labors in response to word from 
the main office to do some organization work. 

From all sections of the country do we 
hear praise on the manner in which this as- 
sociation is functioning. Our success was 
not just accidental; it was because we have 
been particularly fortunate in selecting a 
group of leaders who were whole-heartedly in 
sympathy with the work and whose efforts 


were always directed toward satisfying all 
parties concerned. 
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Certainly, the directors might have made 
mistakes in some of their transactions. But 
show me a man or a group of men who never 
make mistakes and I’ll:show you a dead indi- 
vidual or dead organization from the should- 
ers up. 

With all due respect to the thousands of 
members, we should pay homage to our pres- 
ent leaders, W. W. Bullard, John L. Wise, W. 
T: Atkinson, E. F. Noble and P. S. Brenne- 
man. ‘This organization will never be able to 
repay these men for their efforts in its behalf 
and it is doubted if the membership as a whole 
will ever appreciate these men for what they 
have done. 

This is not written merely as a “ballyhoo” 
in behalf of these men, but it comes sincerely 
from the writer’s own personal belief, for 
after getting a true insight on the problems 
which confront our directors from time to 
time and knowing just how they have handled 
the most perplexing situations, I am ready to 
take off my hat to each and all these men and 
give them the credit which has been so right- 
fully due them and so long in forthcoming. 


BUTTER vs. OLEO 


HERE is every indication that the prime 

factors responsible for the slump in the 

price of butter during the past six weeks 
are the large increases in the manufacture 
and consumption of oleomargarine and huge 
amounts of imported butter on the eastern 
seaboard. We had been advised by the De- 
partment of Agriculture that the dairy in- 
dustry was where production had just about 
reached the point of consumption and upon 
this sensitive market came the repeated ham- 
mering of steadily mounting use of oleomar- 
garine and imports of foreign butter. 

During the first three months this year 
there were manufactured 3,089,426 pounds of 
colored oleo compared with 2,087,197 pounds 
of a year ago, and 67,673,100 pounds of un- 
colored oleo compared with 47,990,400 pounds 
of a year ago. 

It is plainly apparent that as long as this 
condition exists our dairy markets will be in 
jeopardy. It is up to each of us, as indi- 
vidual dairymen to take up the fight against 
the use of oleo. 


WHY CLASS II PRICE WAS CUT 


Wie: was Class II price cut from $1.90 


to $1.50 per cwt. for the month of 
May? Class II is milk used for cream 
and in ice cream. © 


This is a question which is causing no little 
concern among our members and can be ex- 
plained very easily. 

Immediately after the last price conference 
steps were taken by the D. C. S. Co. to ascer- 
tain just to what extent foreign and unor- 
ganized milk and cream was coming into 
Pittsburgh—at what price and who was get- 
ting it. 

Tuesday of the week following the confer- 
ence Mr. Brenneman started checking milk 
coming into the North Side milk shed. He 
found very little outside milk coming to our 
buyers and no cream at all. 

The following day he checked at another 
terminal and found the same results. 

Thursday, the writer accompanied him to 
the office of a cream and milk broker who 
was handling outside supplies in Pittsburgh 
in carload lots—and here we found the reason 
why Class II price had to be slashed. 

We found this broker was handling cream 
coming from Wisconsin, Michigan, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. We found 
local buyers had standing orders for carload 
lots of cream, just as long as it could be pro- 
cured for below the D. C. S. Class II price. 
We found seevral of our buyers having orders 


on his list—and we found the price was ex 
siderable lower than our Class II price. — 

We found that cream, which he report 
was coming from Grove City, Erie, P 
Springfield and Urbana, O., was being peddi 
out to a number of smaller buyers who we 
not members of the D. C. S. Co.—at a pr: 
which enabled them to compete with our ; 
operating buyers. 


This naturally was forcing our milk fr 
Class II into Class III, which carried a loy 
price, for the local buyers were using the oy 
side cream in their Class II, as would be 
pected. ‘ 


A special conference of our sales commit 
and thedealers was called on April 19, at o 
office and it was agreed, for the benefit of ; 
that Class II should be cut to such a poi 
where it would discourage the outside ere: 
and milk from coming to Pittsburgh. 7 
buyers agreed to carry on during April on t 
agreed price and it was decided to go throu 
May at $1.50 per cwt., in place of $1.90, — 

This cut in price will have little or no eff 
on the Pool price or price to be paid t 
farmer next month because, as a result lar 
quantites of our milk which has been plac 
in Class III will carry a Class II price, whi 
even at this reduced figure is more than ( 
III, which is based on the butter marke 
fact that Pittsburgh market prices hay 
so much more alluring than that of any 
market in this section is mainly resp 
for the present situation. 


It is now plain to be seen by every di 
man in the Pittsburgh District, selling mil 
buyers not cooperating with the D. C. | 
that he should get into communicatios 
his Local officers and request the D. C. 
to again approach the buyers on comin: 
the organization along with the rest o: 
or to have his milk transferred to one 
Practically 90 to 95 per cent of Pitt 
dealers are members of the D. C. S. Go. 


It is not likely that the present sit 
would have arisen had all dairymen resp 
to the pleas of the D. C. S. Co. to tr. 
their milk from an outside buyer to 
operating buyer. 

All local buyers agreed not to place D. 
S. Co. milk into Class III at the expense : 
the outside milk coming onto this market, 


ON HOLDING MEETINGS 


WO meetings should be held at least | 
three months, by every Local Unit of tt 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Co. The 
should come prior to and following the quat 
terly Advisory Council meetings. At th 
meeting before the Advisory Council conver 
tion the delegates should be instructed as | 
the desires of the Local and at the Loc 
meeting following the Advisory Council cot 
vention the delegates should make their 
ports. 
There is no community in which it is n 
possible to find those with talent, who wou! 
be glad to do their bit toward making tl 
program of the meeting of the Local inte 
esting and attractive. If it begins to | 
“noised abroad” that there will be somethin 
“doing” at the meeting of the local the atten 
ance will grow steadily. Why not have 
membership committee serve three months 
a time or longer whose business it will be | 
look after the entire membership? Divide th 
membership in groups and let one member ¢ 
the committee have charge of each grout 
When a member of the Local is absent fc 
several meetings in succession he should b 
looked up and in most instances the fits 
question he will ask will be, “What is th 
Local doing?” If the Local can show i 
members that there is an interesting prograt 
at every meeting the attendance is bound ! 
grow. te 


| 


WITH a program so well balanced 
and rounded out that even the 
st critical and skeptical farmer in 
honing county should be satisfied 
1 with a policy that is practically 
pve criticism in so far farm or farm 
yanizations are concerned, it is little 
nder that the Mahoning County 
-m Bureau is steadily forging ahead 
the estimate of the residents of that 
onty. 

lina the entrance of J. C. Hedge as 


\ 


‘nty agent, July 1, 1923, the county 
-anization has leaped ahead in big 
rts.. Together with Miss Miriam 
wkins, the new home demonstration 
nt and a livewire bunch of directors 
1 cooperators, Mahoning county is 
‘1 on the way to a leading position in 
anized agriculture in Ohio. 

t would indeed be difficult to find 
ounty where so many different or- 
1izations are working and pulling to- 
her for the same goal—a more suc- 
sful, profitable and contented agri- 
ture, than in Mahoning ocunty. 

‘he membership roll is not so high 


J, C. HEDGE, Mahoning County Agent 


present as it is hoped to have, but 
-Mahoning Farm Bureau is recover- 
from a rather dormant sitiuation it 
| been in for several years previous. 
| Four Big Projects 

We aim to have a well balanced 


eral educational and _ insipration 
gram, touching on the fundamentals 
agriculture for this territory,’ ex- 
ined Mr, Hedge, when visited by the 
ter. 
Our program is divided into four 
inct projects, Dairying, Poultry, 
ps and Soils and Marketing. Dairy- 
is the all important one and the 
which we are working hardest on 
it now. We full well appreciate the 
stige and benefits derived from 
‘king hand in hand with the Dairy- 
1's Cooperative Sales Company, and 
s around some of your most loyal 
nbers that our dairy program is be- 
devoloped. 
l'uberculosis testing is the big part 
he dairy program for us right now. 
have not yet gotten well enough 
anized to put on an intensive drive 
rid the county, but are just about 
ly now. 
-ow testing work has always been a 
ng feature in Mahoning county, in 
_ we have the oldest cow-test asso- 
ion in Ohio now running, that is 
Canfield association of which Wal- 
Wa Miller is secretary, incidentally 
Miller is president of the N. Jack- 
Local of the Dairymen’s Coopera- 
Sales .Company. Feeding schools 
planned to held this fall and then 
come an intensive drive on dairy 
club work. We have only six boys 
led in calf clubs now, but I am sat- 
d that within a short time _ this 
iber will be greatly increased. 
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Mahoning County Farm Bureau Adopts 
Sane, Safe, Progressive Program 


“Poultry production is another 
strong forte in Mahoning county. Club 
work, of the chick raising kind, is a 
big feature here too, but our five dem- 
onstration flocks are of most interest. 
Last year we had one flock with an 
average of 181 eggs per bird record 
and another with a 168-ege average. 

Will Tackle Marketing 

“Our Crops and Soil project is most 
important because of the condition of 
soils in various sections of the county. 
Approixmately 9,000 bushels of certified 
seed potatoes have been distributed 
this spring and last fall; over 10,000 
tons of lime applied and some of the 
most startling work in pasture reclaim- 
ing and improvement that can _ be 
found anywhere. Potato club work and 
legume encouragement winds up the 
program in this project. 

“Marketing problems are perplexing 
in this county despite the fact that we 
are entirely relieved from any anxiety 
or difficulty over the dairy marketing 
situation. This is mighty efficiently 
handled by the D. C. S., but we do have 
a problem in vegetable margeting, 
which will take some time to iron out. 

That briefly explains the program of 
the Mahoning County Farm Bureau— 
and with such a layout, is it little won- 
der that Mr. Hedge has been able to 
procure the whole hearted support of 
the Pomona Grange with its eight sub- 
ordinate granges, the D. C. S. Locals 
and the various other organizations 
now in the county. 

Miss Hawkins has an equally attrac- 
tive program lined up for the ladies of 
the county which includes adult cloth- 
ing construction, girls’ clothing clubs, 
girls’ food clubs, home management 
clubs aad adult nutritional work. Her 
work is taking mighty well with the 
ladies of the county and a bright future 
is predicted for her. 

County Agent Hedge came to Can- 
field, which is the office location of the 
Mahoning Farm Bureau, directly from 
Summit county, where for seven years 
he made a most enviable record as a 
county agent. He is a likeable chap, 
earnest and hard working and a man 
well founded in agriculture. Born and 
reared on a farm, Hedge graduated 
from the agricultural division of Ohio 
State University. While in school, he 
not only distinguished himself as a 
student but also as an athlete. He 
came to Mahoning county with a great 
reputation and so far has more than 
lived up to it. 

At the helm of the County Farm 
Bureau is J. G. Howard, Salem, the 
president; R. F. Whittenberger, New 
Middletown is vice president; T. S. 
Woodward,. Youngstown, secretary, 
and A. B. Williamson, Greenford, 
treasurer. Serving on the executive 
committee with the above officers are 
Mrs. Maggie Taylor, N. Benton; Mrs. 
Frank Agnew, Poland, and A. A. Stahl 
of Greenford. 

Mahoning county farmers think more 
kindly of their farm bureau and it is 
our prediction that they will think still 
more kindly as they become better ac- 
quainted with the persons directing its 
destinies. 


TWO new champion Holstein butter 

producing cows for Ohio are an- 
nounced by the advanced registry de- 
partment of the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America. 

Fayne Valdessa Butter Girl is the 
Buckeye state’s new leading Holstein 
cow for the production of butter in 
ten months as a junior two-year-old. 
In the herd of Ralph King at Mentor 
this cow completed her test with 
14,683.3 pounds milk and 559.52 pounds 
butterfat—equal to 699.4 pounds but- 
Ler 

The highest producing senior four- 
year-old cow lin the state for ten 
months’ production is now Daisy Hill 
Hartog Louise, also owned by Mr. 
King. Her record is 15,873.5 pounds 
milk containing 549.95 pounds butter- 
fat, equivalent to 687.4 pounds butter. 
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What to Avoid 
When Investing 


Your Savings 


DON’T let a “high pressure” salesman sweep you 
off your feet to get in on the ground floor 
in his company. The ground floor may have 


a trap door to the basement. 


DON’T buy securities on the strength of the suc- 
cess of other corporations along the same 


Their management may be entirely 
different. 


line. 


DON’T be guided by the salesman’s selling talk. 
Good investments will stand thorough, im- 


partial investigation. 

DON’T ever invest BEFORE you investigate. 
Come to THE HOME if you wish, and we 
will gladly give you the benefit of our more 


than 30 years’ experience in choosing sound 


investments. 


THE 


Homesavings & Loan Co. 


Where Federal Crosses Chestnut 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


32 State Street 


Struthers 


Ten 


Mahoning County Says It With Jerseys 


By The Editor 


AHONING county, Ohio is na- 
tionally known as one of the 
greatest steel producing centers 

in America—its bank clearances and 
deposits have given it a high position 
in the financial world—historically it 
has its place before the American pub- 
lic, particularly the Ohioans, inasmuch 
as David Tod, Ohio’s great war gover- 
nor was a native of Mahoning county— 
President Garfield, as a boy drove a 
mule along the towpath which lead 
through Youngstown—President Mc- 
Kinley was born just outside the coun- 
ty, and the fact that President Grant 
served his early days as an apprentice 
in a Mahoning county tannery. Nu- 
merous other historical incidents could 
be mentioned. 

However, to one who knows agricul- 
ture in Ohio—Mahoning county stands 
near the top rung of the Buckeye state 
ladder, in spite of the fact that the 
county ranks highest as an industrial 
center. Dairy farming is particularly 
one of Mahoning county’s greatest as- 
sets and close upon this ranks the fruit 
and vegetable growers—the grain’ far- 
mers are not so far behind. 

Having been possessed with a curios- 
ity of learning more of this county the 
writer took occasion to spend a day in 
visiting some of the high spots of the 
county, in company with County Agent 
Hedge. We made no attempt to cover 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 
IN MAHONING COUNTY 


Mahoning County Jersey Cattle Club 
H. J. Beardsley, Canfield... President 


V.. BE. Crouse, N. Lima—___ Secretary 
Mahoning County Holstein-Friesian 
Association 


H. W. Bowman, Berlin Center_.....Pres. 
L. D. Campbell, Lowellville._...Secretary 
Mahoning County Horticultural Society 
Charles Roller, Greenford_.....President 
M. B. Templin, Canfield......Secretary 
Mahoning-Colombiana Guernsey 
Cattle Club 
Burnett Graham, Leetonia........ President 
A. B. Williamson, Greenford....Secretary 
Mahoning County Sheep and Wool 
Growers’ Associaticn 
Lester EF, Burton, Salem... President 
Warren Cook, Canfield...Field Manager 
Canfield Cow-Test Association 
H.-W. ov Bowman. Se President 
W. W. Miller, North Jackson.........Secy-. 
North Lima Cow-Test Association 
[pAb 
HO: 


Campbell, Lowellville....President 
Brown, New Springview........Secy. 


the county as one really should in order 
to acquaint one’s self with its true 
worth—but having heard so much con- 
cerning Mahoning county’s Jersey col. 
ony, we limited our tour to the breeders 
of the Fawn Colored milk producers. 


Home of Pioneer 

Our first stop was at the home of L. 
E. Wetmore, who, with his son Ben, 
operate the Quakerdale Farm, in Can- 
field township, just a short jump from 
Canfield. It was a mighty fine herd 
of hard-working Jerseys we saw here, 
and a mighty enthusiastic died-in-the- 
wool agriculturist that we visited with, 
namely, the elder Mr. Wetmore. 

They have a herd of 31 head, all ex- 
cept two of which are purebreds. Three 
years ago the average butterfat pro- 
duction of the herd was 347 pounds— 
and this alone should speak enough for 
the caliber of cattle and men behind 
those cattle. 

“We started to build our herd with 
one cow, Angelo’s Pet, a 10,000 pound 
producer,” explained Mr. Wetmore, 
and practiaclly all these cattle can be 
traced back to her. We have been 
breeding Jerseys for 20 years now and 
are perfectly satisfied.” 

At the head of the Quakerdale Farm 
herd is Oxford’s Lad Progress, and his 
brother. Both these animals are dandy 
individuals that have been proving 
their true worth time and again in giv- 
ng real, typey and producing animals. 

Wetmore, claims to be 78 years young 
and will refute the statement that he 
isn’t as young and active as he used to 
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be. And he is a real picture of health. 
He was born and raised on the farm 
he now operates as his grandfather set- 
tled a place in the neighborhood back 
in 1798—a part of which homestead 
was just recently sold. Incidently the 
writer and Mr. Wetmore celebrated 
their birthdays on the same day, April 
30—which is just another reason why 
the place was so impressive. LL. E.’s 
father was Wm. Wetmore, one of the 
earliest geologists in Ohio nad_ his 
grandfather was Azira Wetmore. The 
first Wetmore came to this country 
from Scotland back in 1635. Part of 
the original home built by his father 
back in 1839 still stands and is in good 
shape. 


It was interesting to hear how Mr. 
Wetmore explained the manner in 
which his father paid for the building 
of the house. There was an ax factory 
in Canfield at that time and his father 
used to haul wood to this factory in 
exchange for axes, which he in turn 
gave to the carpenters in payent for 
their work on the house. 


Quakerdale Farm is well equipped in 
a modern way. They have two silos, 
one which is retained for summer feed, 
a big roomy barn, which is kept clean 


and fresh and the usual run of buildings 
that are found on a place. 


Wetmore is a staunch member of the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company 
and is loud in his praise of the organi- 
zation for its work in getting the far- 
mer a fair price for his milk. 

See Former Record Holder 

Our second stop was at the home 
of Randall Anderson in Austin town- 
ship. In the absence of Mr. Anderson, 
his herd manager, I. A. Dimick, showed 
the herd to us. It is indeed difficult to 
visualize a more beautiful herd of Jer- 
seys that what Mr. Anderson has. He 
has type, production and individuality— 
also in Mr. Dimick he has a herd mana- 
ger of the first caliber. 


Their barn is huge in its dimensions 
but particularly efficient. Steel barn 
equipment with individual water 
troughs are featured. The stanchion 
room stands 68 feet by 130 feet and has 
34 individual stanchions in addition to 
two rows of box stalls. Seventy head 
are in this herd, all purebreds of which 
10 head art now on official test. Two 
sons of Pogis 99th head the Anderson 
herd. Probably the outstanding pro- 
ducer in the herd is Jacoba’s Smoky 
Maid, a daughter of Sophia Premier, a 


Why William Joy 
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gold medal cow. As a_ two-year-o 
she gave over 400 pounds fat and as 
four-year-old created a new state re 
ord of 846 pounds fat and 14,000 poun 
milk. 

It was from this herd that Sophata 
Torona 23rd, a bull, was sold to t! 


government for use at the Beltsyil 
Md., farm for $1,800. Mr. Andersc 
purchased him when he was sey 


months old. 2 
The Anderson place contains 6 
acres and is fitted out mighty well ar 


“The Old Reliable” 


State Bank q 
& Trust Co. 


ELM GROVH, W. VA. 


Banking, Real Estate and 
Insurance 


Resources $1,800,000.00 


HE mixed feed that makes milk at lowest cost is Uni- 

corn Dairy Ration. Every day, from Wisconsin to Maine, 

we get letters from prosperous, practical Unicorn 
feeders who send us figures which prove this fact. 


Take the interesting figures we have received from two 
farms located in Livingston County, New York, owned by 


y Mane 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
24% FAT 
| CARBOHYDRATES 50% FIBRE 0% } 


CHAPIN & CO. | 


HAMMOND, IND. 
ND, N/ 


f PROTEIN 


bags of Unicorn and feeding it to your cows. 


William Joy and Clarence Price, 
friends and neighbors. 


Clarence Price, from his 25 cows, 
is getting 720 Ibs. of milk daily from 
150 lbs. of feed—three-fourths Uni- 
corn and one-fourth home-grown 
grains. He is producing 100 lbs. of 
milk at a grain cost of 49 cents. 


William Joy was feeding his 8 cows 
a mixture of oil-meal and home- 
grown grains costing him 87 cents 
to make 100 Ibs. of milk. Two 
weeks ago, Mr. Joy discovered that 


shi Mr. Price was making milk for 38 


cents per 100 less than he was. He 
is now feeding Unicorn. 


Unicorn will reduce YOUR cost of 


making milk—nomatter what grain 
mixture you are now feeding. You can prove the truth of 
this statement to your own greater profit, by buying a few 


More Profit Every Day— For More Days 
CHAPIN & COMPANY 


327 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ciently—much better than the ordi- 
y farmer can hope to equip his farm, 
such features as a steam boiler in 
milk house and other features not 
ally found on the ordinary farm, and 
herd is making a profit now on its 
k production. 
Millers—Real Farmers ; 

Ve stopped at the home of J. S$. Mil- 
& Sons, over in Ellsworth town- 


“man we were after, at home. He 
; on his way back from H. J. 
ardsleys, just down the road a little 
ce, when we met him. Walter is a 
y farmer—but not too busy to par- 
e in outside activities. Besides be- 
2s being president of the North 
kson Local of the Dairymen’s Coop- 
tive Sales Company, he handles a 
al mail route in his spare time, is 
ee of the Canfield Cow-Test as- 


iation and an active farm bureau 
-ker. In fact Walter Miller is the 
e of farmer who is really responsi- 
for American agriculture being on 
h a high plane. 

‘he Millers have a mighty fine herd 
Jerseys, 47 head in all. Queen’s 
ble Majesty is their herd bull and 
bel Dido is one of the largest cows. 
» is a gold medal matron and was 
chased by them as a yearling. They 
‘-e four cows on official test and all 
ir cows are listed in the cow test 
ociation. f 
‘hey too are old timers in the neigh- 
hood for the elder Mr. Miller was 
nin the place he now lives 66 years 
/and his father, E. P. Miller, was 
bng the earliest settlers in that sec- 
1 of Ohio. You will hear more of 
Miller herd in a future issue. 

Vith all due respect to all other 
ms visited and herds seen, it must 
admitted that the hour spent with 
J. Beardsley on Dean Hill Farm, in 
ifield township, was by far the most 
oyable and the most attractive of 


Beardsley—Extraordinary Farmer 

fere we found an ordinary farm with 
extraordinary farmer doing extra- 
inary things with his Jerseys. One 
id spend a year in studying the 
son that could be learned at Dean- 
1 farm and still not begrudge the 


e spent. 
Ve will refrain from mentioning 
ch of the Beardsley herd now, 


we are reserving it for a much more 
orate story in our next issue, but 
ice to say, that if you want to see 
yreeding institution which stands 
hout a peer in this section of the 
ted States and one which is just or- 
ry in appearance—an old fashioned 
n with no fancy “foll-de-rolls”, go 
t Mr. Beardsley and get him to tell 
his story. 

lis entire herd traces back to-a very 
head. He can show you three and 
r generations of the same breeding 
show how production has been in- 
ised in each succeeding generation. 
are publishing here a picture of a 
1p of animals, all sired by the same 
which were in the 50 pound class 
ne time—a record which in itself is 
nomenal. More will be told of this 
_ subsequent issue. Mr. Beardsley’s 
l is indeed a treat—a thing of beau- 
is well as utility. 

‘e were unfortunate in not finding 
old C. Reed home when we drove 
to his place, near Canfield. His 
_ graciously told us something of 
herd, but she herself was consid- 
ly worried over the condition of 
r small son who was critically ill. 
vever they have 34 in the herd, 16 
hich are daughters of one bull and 
nighty fine producers. Twenty-four 
he herd were raised by the Reeds. 
Reed peddles his milk out by retail. 

An Original Idea 

Yow T’ll take you to visit a man 
has made an even greater success 
| your dairyman, in the matter of 
ediate improvement,” explained 
Hedge, as he headed his flivver to- 
1 W. H. Calvin’s place in Greene 
iship. Calvin is an orchardist, but 
rtunately he was not home to tell 
is story—and we had to leave with- 
learning much from this man, who 
Hedges rates as one of the leading 
ardists in this section. I was sorry 
nissed him and hope some day to 
him again. 
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We killed two birds with one stone at 
the next stop—the Jo-Vern-O Farm— 
the proprietor and manager of which 
1s none other than Vernon i%. Crouse, 
who until a short time ago was herd 
manager of Cranberry Run Farm, own- 
ed by Hugh Bonnell of Youngstown. 


The first thing that struck me was 
the unusuallness of the name and the 
idea back of it. “My son’s name is 
Joshua, from whence comes the Jo in 
the farm name,” he explained. “My 
wife’s name is Verna and from her I 
purloined the Vern of the farm and the 
O comes from my name.” Which ex- 
plains things and makes a mighty inter- 
esting yarn. 

rouse just recently bought a small 
farm near North Lima, which he in- 
tends, eventually to populate with Jer- 
seys. Right now he is working to get 
his cash crops—his truck crops in and 
then he will go ahead with his building 
program. It is his intention to build 
up a real trade for his farm products, 
dealing direct with the consumer. 


Vernon is a mighty enthusiastic chap 
and one cannot help but admire his 
ambitions and impetuosity. It is my 
prediction that it will not be many 
years until Crouse will have attained 
the goal he has set out for himself. 

_ Secretary of Cattle Club 
_ It is doubtful whether there is a man 
in Ohio that is better posted on Jersey 
cattle han Crouse, from all angles. He 
has long been a close student of the 
Jersey breed and his ability as a han- 
dler of cattle is now unquestioned, since 


his work with Bonnell’s herd. That 
he is held in considerable esteem by 


the Jersey men in that community is 
verified by the fact that he is now sec- 
retary of the famous Mahoning County 
Jersey Cattle Club—a distinction which 
means considerable for the Mahoning 
group of Jerseys rank with the best in 
the United States. 


We are reserving our yarn about the 
Mahoning Jersey Cattle Club for a fu- 
ture issue, because it is a story in it- 
self—but to give you an idea of what 
to expect, the Mahoning group has 27 
members with 742 cattle—the average 
production of their cows with complet- 
ed records, 107 in number, which in- 
cludes all records made from a two- 
year old class up through the mature 
cow class is 9,405 pounds milk and 
511.60 pounds butterfat. Remember 
that the average milk production in the 
United States is less than 3,000 pounds 
and butterfat less than 150 pounds. 


Crouse also told us of the Hugh 
Bonnell herd—a group of cattle which 
is indeed in a high class. Mr. Bonnell 
is a wealthy man and it is not the usual 
thing to find men of his class take such 
a personal interest in their farms—but 
Mr. Bonnell is exceptional. He rates 
very high as a practical feeder, for in 
the estimation of Prof. Oscar Erf of 
Ohio State University, Hugh Bonnell 
is one of the leading feeders in the 
country. After Mr. Bonnell graduated 
from Yale he took a special course in 
dairy husbandry at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Not many men can be found 
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who are better posted on dairy cattle, 
particularly Jersey cattle, than Mr. 
Bonnell. 

Home of Noble 

Bonnell has two world record cows 
on his place, Snip Wauger 2nd, who 
holds the record for cows over 12 years 
of age with 18,633 pounds milk and 941 
pounds butterfat and Ibsen Jubilee Sig- 
nal has the three-year old mark with 
16,295 pounds milk and 914 pounds fat. 
He also has Daisy of C. R. who holds 
the Ohio record as a senior four-year 
old with a mark of 16,199 pounds of 
milk and 835 pounds butterfat. There 
are 12 gold medal, one medal of merit 
and 16 silver medal cows in this herd. 

After seeing this much—I was con- 
vinced why Mahoning County ranks 
so high in the Jersey world in partic- 
ular and in the dairy world as a whole. 
However, there is another reason why 
Mahoning county ranks so high—that 
is because the farmers have learned the 
power of organization as can be seen 
from the organization directory which 
is published here. 

There is even another reason for 
Mahoning’s high rank—that is the fact 
that Ed F. Noble, one of our versatile 
directors of the Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Company lives at North 
Jackson. 


(This is the first of a series covering 
different counties in the D. C. S. terri- 
tory.) —_—_—__—_—_——_ 

An empty head makes a sore heel.— 
Proverbs of England. 
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CAR WASHING, DRAINING, GREASING 


“MARWOOD” 


Gasoline and Motor Oils, Tractor Oils 


Greases 


WARREN, OHIO---Branches----SALEM, OHIO 
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Better Quality Milk—How To Produce 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Prof. Morley Prescribes Simple Rules and Guides Which Will Insure Any Farmer of Producing a Strictly High Qual 
ity Product---Cows, Utensils and Handling Methods Will Make or Break Quality in Milk 


By PROF. L. W. MORLEY 
Pennsylvania State College 


ARMERS in the Pittsburgh dis- 
F trict have come to realize that 
other conditions being equal the 
higher the quality of the product the 
better price may be obtained for it. All 
look forward to the day when each 
producer will be paid for the quality of 
the product which he sends to market. 
Quality as mentioned here means san- 
itay condition of the milk, sediment 
test, bacteria count and acidity rather 
than the content of butter fat. 

The big obstacle in the immediate fu- 
ture to such a step is the fact that 
there is no test that will give us all 
the information as to quality before the 
milk is used. There are, however, tests 
giving enough information to be of 
great value in improving the milk and 
these tests should be used until some- 
thing better is developed. This being 
the case it behooves the dairyman to 
follow such farm practice that he can 
produce the highest possible quality of 
milk with the least possible expense. 
The following factors must be kept in 
mind. 

Healthy, Clean Cows 


Care must be taken that the herd is 


rially decrease the bacterial count of 
the milk. 
Proper Utensils 

No other one factor will do more to 
give a high quality than the use of the 
small top pail. In deed this is so im- 
portant that in many cities the sanitary 
regulation covering the production of 
milk require the exclusive use of the 
small top pail. There are many types 
of these pails on the market but the 
one that gives best satisfaction has an 
elipitcal opening about five and one 
half by eight inches. The cover is sol- 
dered on and the pails are therefore 
easily kept clean. 

Milk is strained to remove sediment 
that should never have gotten into the 
milk. Even with great care, however, 
some sediment will enter the milk. 
Wire strainers are the least efficient 
and filter cotton the most efficient. 
Even eight thicknesses of cheese cloth 
will allow considerable fine dirt to fil- 
ter through. The most satisfactory 
method is to use filter cotton but once 
and then discard it. In case a strainer 
is used more than once it should be 
thoroughly washed and boiled for five 
minutes before being used again. 


Care of Utensils 


The proper care of all the utensils 
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free from transmitable disease such as 
tuberculosis. The splendid work being 
done at the present time in eradicating 
this disease is commendable in every 
way. It means more money from the 
sale of surplus stock and greater satis- 
faction to know the herd is free from 
this plague. Care must also be exer- 
cised that milk be discarded, if for any 
reason it does not appear normal in 
every way. An injury will often cause 
the milk to be thick or a gargety con- 
dition may cause bloody milk. 

In all such cases the bacterial count 
is sure to be very high and the milk 
may actually be harmful to good health. 
Milk should not be retained for food 
for nine or 10 milkings after this cow 
freshens. In case there are abnormal 
conditions the milk should not be saved 
until conditions again become normal. 

The stable floor, stanchion and gutter 
should be so constructed that the cows 
may easily be kept clean. This can be 
accomplished only if the floor from the 
stanchion to the gutter be the right 
length for the individual. Clipping the 
long hair from the flank and udder aids 
materially in keeping the cow clean. 
Sufficient amount of bedding to absorb 
moisture must be used. In case the 
finak and udder become soiled they 
should be washed. Wiping the udder 
with a damp cloth or sponge will mate- 


and equipment with which the milk 
comes in contact is essential to high 
quality. Rinse the milk from all equip- 
ment immediately and then scrub with 
hot water and dairy washing powder, 
using a brush instead of a cloth. This 
should be followed by sterilization with 
steam or with boiling water if steam is 
not available. All utensils should then 
be placed so they will dry. Dry uten- 
sils contain a minimum number of bac- 
teria. The value of the sun as a ster- 
ilizing agency should not be over- 
looked. A rack where the milk uten- 
sils may be placed to drain and air 
should be part of the equipment of 
every dairy farm. Such a rack may be 
constructed with a small outlay of time 
and a few pieces of two by four mate- 
rial. The rack may be out away from 
the building or built against the milk 


house. It should be large enough to 
care for the cans, pails and other 
equipment. 


To thoroughly understand the reason 
for cooling milk one must be familiar 
with a few bacteriological facts. It has 
been indicated before that care is nec- 
essary in every step of milk production 
to exclude bacteria, but even with great 
care some of the organisms are bound 
to be in the milk. One might ask what 
are bacteria and what are the condition 
for their growth? Bacteria are the sim- 


plest forms of living organisms; they 
multiply simply by dividing and in some 
species this division takes place every 
twenty mnutes. Bacteria in order to 
grow and multiply must have certain 


conditions which may be likened to the 
conditions favorable to the growth and 
development of kernels of corn. ‘They 
must have food, moisture and warmth. 
Milk contains plenty of food in the 
right form for bacteria growth, and also 
contains sufficient moisture, milk di- 
rect from the cow is the right temper- 
ature for the growth of many species 
of bacteria. Cooling milk to a low tem- 
perature has the same effect on bac- 
teria as cold weather has on the growth 
of the kernel of corn. It does not kill 
them but it retards their growth or if 
the temperature is low enough it en- 
tirely stops all growth. Cooling milk, 
therefore, does not kill the bacteria. It 
simply retards their growth or multi- 
plication. 


Methods of Cooling 


The best method of cooling the milk 
on any individual farm will depend on 
the condition which exists there. Cold 
water in large quantities will be found 
sufficient on most Pennsylvania dairy 
farms. No simpler means of cooling 
exists than to set the cans of milk into 
vats of cold running water. In this 
case the milk will cool withn a few 
hours to within about two degrees of 
the temperature of the winter. On 
farms where well water is pumped for 


the livestock the milk cooling vat ma 
be so placed that the water will flo, 
into it and then on to the water trougt 
Conditions exist where it is advisab] 
to have some type of a cooler ,eithe 
tubular in which the milk is cooled 
flowing down over pipes, placed on 
above the other and through which cok 


water flows, or a conical cooler whic 
is the shape of a cone, the inside bein 
filled with cold water or water an 
ice. The milk flows down over the out 
side surface and is rapidly cooled. Th 
cans of milk are then set in a vat o: 
water or in ice water. 


Milk in Transit 


Wet blankets should be thrown ove 
the cans or other methods of protec 
tion if they are to be exposed to th 
rays of the sun during transit from the 
farm to the station or plant. It is ; 
common sight to see cans on a stanc 
beside the road waiting to be pickec 
up by a trick. Milk deteriorates very 
rapidly under such conditions. 


Good milk can be produced on prac- 
tically every dairy farm providing t 
ones responsible for the quality of the 
product keep these two prinicples ir 
mind and apply good sound horse 
sense. The two most important thing: 
to keep in mind are (1) Keep bacteriz 
out of milk as far as possible, (2) Coo 
milk immediately to preevnt the multi 
plication of the bacteria that do ge 
into the milk. 
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Bestov Farm Cooler 


they will cool milk summer after summer without needing repairs or 
Cold water, ice water, or brine is used to circulate through 


wearing out. 
the tubes and the milk is aerated 
as it flows over the tube surfaces 
in a thin sheet 


Bestov Coolers are guaranteed 
not to leak; they will stand a 
pressure of 150 pounds. Other 
tubular coolers do not measure 
up to this standard. 


The Champion Cooler 1s fur- 
nished for the dairyman who 
wants a simple, efficient, cheaper 
device. Made in three sizes; 
easy to use. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


MILK 
COOLERS 


Milk Coolers on the farm 
are needed during the sum- 


mer; many rulings require 
them; authorities advocate 
them. “i 


To aid you in the selection 


of an efficient, economical 
cooler, write for our Bestov 


Tubular Farm Cooler Bullet 


These coolers are made 
tinned copper and _ bronz 


Champion Farm Cooler 


Cherry Dassett-Maner Company 1139 Penn ephone, Grant 2404 PA. 


| 


Froth From Milk 
| Pails 


—By— 
| C. S. Detwiler 


RODUCERS have recently inquired 
about coolers and the proper meth- 
s for cooling milk. Realizing that 
oling milk to as low a temperature 
possible is necessary in the produc- 
n of good milk, producers are prop- 
y equipping their milk houses. Exist- 
+ conditions 
1 determine 
ich methods 
» most satis- 
story. 
ne method 
ng used by 
ny  produc- 
Gn the ter- 
ory is cool- 
the milk 
h a tubular 
oler, the 
ter being 
nped thru 
cooler or in 
mé) cases 
ws thru by gravity. Some producers 
ve found the conical shaped cooler 
isfactory, although the first method 
recommended very strongly by most 
the producers. 


\nother method used by those who: 
fortunate enough to have running 
ter is by placing the cans in a con- 
te trough, or it may be constructed 
wood, the height being about three 
t. Cans are placed in the trough, 
water coming up to the necks of 
cans. After the milk is poured into 
cans an agitator should be used 
stir the milk in order to cool rap- 
y. Some producers are fortunate 
ugh to have ice, in which case milk 
| be cooled to a very low tempera- 
e by placing the milk in the ice 
ter. 
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SEDIMENT CONTEST 


ll You Be Among Those Awarded a 
'rize? The Sediment Contest Will 
ixtend from July 1, 1923, to July 1, 
924. 

‘very producer who has a total of 
Grade A sediment tests during the 
months, will receive a_ certificate 
wing his standing. 

very country plant of the dealers 
be scored according to total sedi- 
it tests. The plant of each dealer 
ch maintains the highest average 
re for the year will receive first 
se, and each producer in these 
its who is entitled to a certificate 
also receive in addition, his choice 


PRESSURE 
COOLER 


=) YOUR MILK COLD 


WITH A | 


LADD COOLER | 


These Coolers are 
designed to sus- 
pend from a wall. 
The milk flows 
down the outside. The water 
enters at the bottom and flows 
on thru the inside and out the 
top, giving very efficient results. 
Ladd oe Tubular Cooler 

apacity Price 
No. 1—250 ats. per hour—$54.50 
No. 2—350 qts. per hour—$63.00 
No. 3—450 ats. per hour—$71.50 
No. 4—550 qts. per hour—$s0.00 


Stands 150 Ibs. Water 
eas 
Ladd Corrugated Coolers 
No. 1—45 gal. hour—$31.50 
No, 2—55 gal. hour—$35.00 
No. 3—65 gal. hour—$38.00 
| No. 
Gravity Cooler 
| All kinds of Dairy and 
JOHN W.LADD CO. 
DETROIT - — — — —- MICHIGAN 


Pressure 
4—80 gal. hour—$43.00 
Dairy Farm Equipment. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. 54 
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Thirteen 

of a carton of strainer discs or a have produced milk of a good quality 11. Jefferson 
strainer. receiving 10 or more Grade A’s during 12. Espyville 

The above is a reprint of the card the year. 13. Lockwood 
announcing the sediment contest for Following is scoring of plants on 14, City (Rieck) 
the year beginning July 1, 1923, to July basis of sediment test for the months Simons 
1, 1924, which was distributed to the of April, 1924: 16. Rome 
producers who shipped milk to Pitts- 1. Nutwood Windsor 
burgh distributors. Some producers are 2. Linesville 18. Footville 
of the understanding that a box of 3. Westford 19. Rock Creek 
cotton or a strainer will be awarded 4. Springboro 20. Cortland ; 
to every producer receiving ten Grade 5. Farmdale 21. City - (McJunkin) 
A sediment tests during the contest. 6. Jamestown 22. Austinburg (tests not made 
However, this is only at the plant 7. Mesopotamia HERMES GROVES PLANTS 
which scores he highest for the entire Dorset 1. Andover 
year. All other producers will be 9. Palmer 2. E. Orwell 
awarded a certificate stating that they 10. Stanhope 3. Citys 


GIRLS LET'S Go 
TELL THE BOSS 
tow HE SttouLD 
Matte MORE 


: 
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WE WANT TO KNOW 
IF YOU EXPECT 
TS STOP COVUR 

Cow Ctrow. 


You'RE ON PAS- 
TURE NOW. wHy 


WHY DO WE NEED IT? THAT'S A GOOD 
JOKE — DO You KNow How MUCH 
GRASS IT TAKES To KEEP OS FROM 
RoSBING OUR BODY WHEN THE 
GRasS 1S GREEN? WE NEED Cow 
CHOW AND WILL PAY You BACK 


THAT'S BECAUSE FRESH GRASS ACTS AS & 
TONIC — FOR A FEW WEENS we'LL 00 FINE-— 
BLT You KNOW ABOUT THAT MILIK STRIKE 
IN AUGUST AND THEN HOW BADLY You 
WANT HiGH PRICED 
MILK IN WINTER 


WHY WON'T 
GRASS ALONE 
DO? 


FONNY— YOUR 
MILIX HASA’T 
FALLEN OFP. 


GRASS 1S GO% 


WATER 1 CAN'T 
HOLD ENOUGH 
OF IT TO MAKE 


4 Bl WEF7 MILK witout 
y | DRAWING ON MY 
Y | 4 | I Boor. 


Ho 


(ASIDE— IHAVE NOTICED 
THAT) WHAT Do You 
WANT ME To DO? 


DON'T WORRY ABOUT THAT— WE'LL PAY You 
BACK NOW AND PAY You BACK NEXT WINTER 
THE DAIRYMEN WITH PLENTY OF CREDIT AT 
THE BANK ARE THOSE THAT FEED Cow cHow 
THE YEAR 'ROUND. 


LET US MAKE MORE 
MILIK NOW CUT ouT 
THAT AUGUST SLUMP 
AND MAKE MORE 

MILK NEXT WINTER 


ALRIGHT, GIRLS," work 
You ®OT 1 EXPECT You 
‘To MAKE ME SomE Money! 


HOW MUCH Cow 
CHow DO You 
WANT P 


DONT WORRY. GIVE US COW CHOW 
AND WE CANT HELP MAKING 
MORE MONEY FOR You! 


WHAT 
THE 


DIRECTIONS 


100- Page Cow Book— FREE 


Order Purina Cow Chow from your dealer or 
send the coupon to us for a free copy of the 
illustrated edition of the 100 page Purina Cow 
Book, and free milk record sheets. 


PURINA MILLS, 862 GratiotSt., St. Louis, Mo. 


Eight Busy Mills Located for Service 


C O U P O N = Be Le Sat ae 


Kindly send free milk record sheets and a free Purina Cow Book to 
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SIX POINTERS 


—By— 
Marjorie E. Six 


REFORE I go very far in the talk on 
“cereals,” I think it would be a 
good idea to explain what I mean by 
“cereals.” Although we generally con- 
sider them only as breakfast foods, pre- 
pared either commercially or at home 
from kernels of wheat, corn, oats, rye, 


rice, etc. the 
term “cereal 
foods” may 


also be applied 
to the flours, 
meals, starches, 
and to breads, 
crackers, cakes, 
pastries, ete., 
baked from 
them. 

This group 
of foods are 
important from 
several — stand- 
points, and so 


Marjorie E. Six 


should be in- 
cluded in the diet in one form or an- 
other daily. Perhaps their greatest 


value lies in the fact that they are the 
source of minerals without which our 
bodies suffer sadly in such ways as the 
decaying of the teeth, clogging of our 
machinery, refusal of the bones of the 
young to calcify properly, etc. 

Of course refined cereals, or those 
from which the outer husks and the 
germs have been removed, do not con- 
tain these valuable minerals. and for 
this reason, they should be replaced so 
far as possible by whole grain cereals, 
whether in the form of breakfast foods 
such as cracked wheat, old fashioned 
oatmeal, etc. or in whole wheat bread, 
graham bread, bran muffins, etc. 

In removing the outer coat of cereals, 
their role as a preventive of constipa- 
tion is also destroyed, as the coarseness 
and bulk furnished by the bran make 
them quite worth including in the diet 
if for no other reason. 

Although cereals are difficult to keep 
from spoiling when the germ is not re- 
moved, they are better sources of vita- 
mines, those “magic workers,” necessary 
to growth and health of which I spoke 
before, when the germ is left. 

The cereals as a group are a cheap 
source of protein, the element used in 
building body tissues, but should be 
supplemented by animal proteins such 
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as found in milk, eggs, and, less often, 
meats. Macaroni, spaghetti, cream of 
wheat, breads, etc., help to cut down the 
cost of living by taking the place of 
part of the eggs and meats. 

Starch is also furnished in cereals 
and so they may be called, in addition 
to bone and tissue building and body 
regulating foods, fuel foods as well. 

In addition to all the points on which 
whole grain cereals may be given a high 
score on their own merits, they are ex- 
ceedingly valuable because they increase 
the amount of milk, cream, butter and 
sugar used.* By using whole or top 
milk with breakfast cereals, milk in 
white sauce with macaroni, etc. and 
milk in bread puddings, souffles, etc., in 
addition to the milk drunk, used in 
soups, with vegetables, in custards, etc., 
the quota, a quart of milk a day for 
every child, or at least a pint for every 
adult is easily filled. 

Cereals to buy is an important point 
to consider. As I tried to bring out be- 
fore, include at least one whole grain 
cereal in your meals each day. After 
that, select cereals from the  stand- 
point of weight rather than bulk. For 
instance, flaked or puffed cereals have 
to be eaten in such great quantities if 
they are to furnish building and regu- 
lating material, and energy, that they 
should be used only occasionally for the 
sake of variety, while oatmeal, farina, 
cream of wheat, hominy, etc., in turn, 


“should be used more commonly. 


Cereals, with the exception of the 
prepared breakfast foods, should be 
cooked long and slowly. To soften the 
husks, break down the cell walls, and 
to thoroughly cook the starch they con- 
tain, takes a long time. So that you 
will not have to stand and watch them 
over a long period, use a double boiler. 
A fireless cooker** is also very con- 
venient for such things. 

Bread should also be baked until well- 
done, as underbaked or heavy bread 
may cause digestive disturbance. Fresh 
bread is not desirable for children. 

In cooking cereals, it is important to 
use care in flavoring them. The right 
amount of salt may make all the drf- 
ference in the world between an appe- 
tizing and an unpalatable dish. A good 
general rule is to add one level tea- 
spoonful of salt to each quart of water 
in which the cereal is cooked. 

If children get the idea that they do 
not care for cereals, try coking raisins 
with them one time, prunes another, 
etc. The fruits will sweeten the cer- 
eals without the use of sugar, and thus 
serve a double purpose. 
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A 
$700.00 
VALUE 
FOR 
$495.00 


There are many Player Pianos sold today at $700.00 that we believe are 
not as good as the Mellor Player Piano which we are offering you now 


at $495.00. 


Thie Piano is built by expert workmen and made to withstand hard usage. 
The Mellor Player Piano contains the Standard Player Action which is 
one of the finest Player Actions on the market. 


You can buy the Mellor Player Piano in Mahogany, Walnut or Oak cases. 


Only a limited number on hand now. 


Write or call promptly. 


FREE DELIVERY TO YOUR HOME 


eliors 


604 Wood St. Pittsburgh 
i 
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Card No. 10 of our “Model Menus 
Series” gives proportions of cereal and 
water and correct length of time re- 
quired for cooking them. Just drop us 
a card and we shall be glad to mail you 
this set of menu and recipe cards free. 


Write for our government circular . 


telling how to cook cereals in milk. 

* The use of sugar with cereals should 
be watched carefully as there is a 
danger of using too much sugar for 
the good of the body. 

** A fireless cooker can be made at 
home with little trouble or expense. A 
brief description of home made cookers 
may be found on Card No. 2 of our 
“Model Menus Series,’ and for more 
detailed directions write to Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 771, “Home 
Made Fireless Cookers and Their Use.” 


“BETTY B.”,—SHOPPER 


BETTY B.” is the pseudonym of the 

young woman who has charge of 
the personal shopping department of 
the Geo. L. Fordiyce Co. store in 
Youngstown, O. Her success in this 
rather new style of merchandising has 
been so great that she has hundreds of 
names on her list and it is not unusual 
to hear from shoppers who have moved 
as far away as Florida and California. 
When see by the writer she was pack- 
ing up preparatory to a trip to New 
York where she was to be one of the 
delegates to the Y. W. C. A. conven- 
tion at the Hotel Commodore. 


“So many people think that it is 
something new, to do shopping,” said 
Betty B. “Really the only thing that is 
new about it is that instead of depend- 
ing on a friend, who probably has her 
own shopping to look after, the people 
have learned to depend on me to fill 
their needs. 

“T don’t suppose one would be very 
success as shopper if they did not en- 
joy the work. I really love to shop and 
when I get an order or inquiry for 
something I shop for the customer just 
as I would for my self, with an eye 
io the very best in style and value. 
Through the aid of a scientific color 
chart I can get lovely harmonies in 
fabrics and trimmings and our New 


York office often comes to my ai 
an emergency. 

“Many men have me shop for th 
which surprise their wives. Emplo 
often ask me to shop for them y 
they want to remember their 0 
force and do not know what ye 
women would like. Mothers send t 
children to the store to have me s¢ 
dresses or hats. I sometimes meet 
children at the train, bus or trol 
see that their wants are filled and 
them safely on their way: home. 

“Nothing is ‘too much trouble’. Is 
as industriously for a spool of threa 
I would for something of great vz 
The management is more intereste: 
having me give real service than ; 
in having me sell. I have a cap 
force of assistants who look out 
things during my absence. Ther 
never a time when some one in 
personal shopping department car 


be reached. 

“There is a delightful home 
touch to my work. I make host: 
friends; many of whom I never 
Many are surprised that a girl just 
of high school is able to handle so 
portant a department successfully— 
why should not. I am right in 
midst of where the things are that 
people want and often I can shopn 
successfully than they could th 
selves. And there is always sometl 
new to write or talk about to my sl 
ping friends. 

“T don’t think of it as work at 
It is a real pleasure to shop for otl 
and I don’t think I could be conte 
at doing anything else.’—Ady. 


To have a bank account is fine 
But a health acount is bette; 
You'll have this if you only w 
Mind Health Rules to the le 


MINERAL‘ 


Deming ‘“‘Oil-Rite”’ 


Power 
All Gears are fully enclosed and run 
in an oil bath. 


Pump. 


PLENTY OF WATER--- 
AT LITTLE EXPENSE 


Whatever your pumping requirements—from deep or shallow wells 


—small or large capacities—complete water systems or a small hand 


pump—you can “depend on Deming” for a satisfactory solution. 


Tell us the conditions and we will be glad to submit complete in- 


formation. 
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THE DEMING COMPANY, SALEM, OHIO — 


Hand and Power Pumps for All Uses 
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The Magic Oat Field 

ne day as the Fairy Health sat 
tin her Rose Arbor, there came 
<ing down the road a tiny Elf. He 
a merry face and a bright smile, 
passing the Garden Gate, he 
»ped and asked: 

Joes Health live here?” 
> am Health,” said the Fairy, and 
» to greet him. The Elf drew from 
‘pocket a little card, on which was 
‘ten, “Cho-Cho, the Friend of Chil- 
4,” and presented it to the Fairy. 
- come,” he said, “to view the won- 
; of your Garden, and to learn from 
‘the secrets of a Child’s Heart.” 
he good Fairy took Cho-Cho’s 
d and leading him by many lovely 
4s, came at length into a Field of 
ming Oats. On the borders of the 
d grew flowers of many colors, and 
air was filled with perfume. 
‘ealth paused and said: “As long as 
se beautiful Oats flourish I know 
t everywhere in all this great coun- 
children can eat Oatmeal for their 
akfast and grow strong and healthy, 
if the Oats should wither and die, 
1ething dreadful would happen to 
Children.” 
‘ven as she spoke, a strange light 
Jed on the Oat Field, and the beau- 
l waving grains began to shrivel 
_ wither away. A look of terror 
1e into the Fairy’s eyes. As Cho- 
turned to clasp her hand in sym- 
hy, suddenly there stood beside 
1 a handsome cat. 
Don’t lose heart, little Fairy,”~said 
ss, “I will help you. Last night, as I 
; walking in the moonlight, I saw 
ugly old Witch creep into your 
rden. In her hand she carried a 
ge, strong box. I hid behind a bush 
1 saw her open the box. As she 
sed the lid, out sprang swarms of 
y insects and flew toward the Oat 
ld. The Witch laughed a_ harsh 


te -— 
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laugh, and said: “Go, little Imps, work 

quickly, for your time is short.” 

“T understand magic, Fairy, and can 
change at will into any shape that 
pleases me, so in the twinkling of an 


eye, I became a Witch, too, and walk- 
ing slowly forward, I said, “A fine 


night, Madam Witch; what do you 
here?” 
“The old Witch jumped when she 


heard my voice, but seeing it was only 
a witch like herself, she grinned horri- 
bly and said: “I have persuaded hun- 
dreds of children to stop eating Oat- 
meal and every time a Child refuses 
Oatmeal, one of these little imps is 
born. Before the day is over the 
Fairy’s Oat Field will be withered and 
dead. One thing only can stop these 
imps of mine.” she chuckled. 

“What is that, O powerful Witch?” 
I asked. 

“T must be bound fast with chains of 
steel. If such a thing could be done, 
my imps would quickly die and _ the 
children would eat Oatmeal again, the 
field would also regain its beauty, but 
ha! ha! ha! no one can bind me.” 

“You must be very clever, Madam 
Witch,” I said; “but it grows late and 
I must away.” 

“So I left her there and went to my 
home.” 

“What shall I do?” the little Fairy 
cried. “What shall I do?” 

“Be not discouraged, Fairy,” said the 
Persian Cat, “I am your friend, follow 
me.” 

Down the read the Cat led them for 
fully a half mile, until they came to a 
forest of fir trees. Quiet reigned with- 
in the wood. It was so very still that 
even soft footsteps on the pine needles 
could be heard. There was no light ex- 
cept from far above their heads, where 
the blue sky shone through the green 
branches of the trees. 

Puss went on and on, until Cho-Cho 


CHECKING ACCOUNTS 


A checking account is a good business 


reference. 


It shows that you believe in 


keeping a complete record of all financial 


transactions. 


The possession of a checking account 
shows that you have method, caution, and 


thrift. 


The people with whom you deal 


will have more respect for you if you pay 
by check rather than by cash. 


A reasonable deposit entitles you to a 
checking account at this bank, and we wel- 
come new accounts. 
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THE MAHONING 
NATIONAL BANK 


THE MAHONING 
SAVINGS & TRUST 
COMPANY 


CENTRAL SQUARE 
YOUNGSTOWN 


A bank you will surely like 
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and the Fairy were growing tired. At 
last they stopped before a huge tree 
whose branches touched the ground. 
Parting these, the Cat entered, and fol- 
lowed by her two friends, stood beside 
the tree. 


“Wonderful, 
Tree, 
Open, Oh Open your Door unto me.” 

Slowly the trunk of the great tree 
opened and they beheld a_ narrow 
stairway leading down, down, farther 
than their eyes could see. 

“Come,” said the Cat, “the 
lives here. Step lightly or we 
rouse her.” 

Softly, very softly, they crept down 
those narrow steps, until at last they 
came to a dark room. Its only light 
came from a fire of coals, and before 
this fire the Witch lay sleeping. 
Springing upon her, Puss bound her 
arms and feet with chains of steel, and 
she lay helpless before them, uttering 
cries of hate and wickedness. 


“Tie there, while the Children you 
wish to kill, grow strong and healthy. 
Fairy, your Oat Field is beautiful 
again.” 

Leaving the dark home of the Witch, 
they traveled through the sweet scent- 
ed forest, back to the Garden of the 
Fairy Health. There they found that 
the Cat had told the truth, for the Oat 
Field was beautiful beyond words. The 
blue sky smiled above, and the summer 
wind blew over it, carrying the per- 
fume of a thousand flowers, and all the 
world seemed full of peace. 


Wonderful, Wonderful 


Witch 


may 
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Copied with a few omissions and 
changes from “Cho-Cho and the Health 
Fairy,” published by American Child 
Health Association. 


Write for our booklet to color, 


“Mother Goose Rhymes.” 


Stranger: “Why don’t you arrest 
that farmer in the flivver who just cut 
that corner?” 

Constable: “Jest wait, stranger. That 
feller’s our official de-coy. If you want 
to see some arrestin’, wait till some 
tourist sees him cuttin’ ’em, an’ follers 
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Can a Banker Milk 
a Cow? 


Our officers have for years been in- 
terested in the farmer and dairyman. 
We know your success means the suc- 
cess of the whole community. 


LET US HELP YOU 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
GREENVILLE, PA. 
Resources 214 Million Dollars 


W. S. McKAY, Pres. R. A. HORNE, Cash. 


A Leading Question 


have silver in the bank? 


To make sure that you will start a savings 
M} g 


account here now. The only money you will 


ever have in the bank is what you put there 


: 
! 
When you have silver in your hair will you 
yourself. 


Hirst National bank 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Combined Resources—Over Forty-three Millions 


Qramcancancancencancapcan cance eancanocamoamed 


Dollar Savings & Trust C0. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania farms produced crops 
worth $245,168,407 in 1923, an increase 
of almost $4,000,000 over the value of 
the same crops grown in 1922, accord- 
ing to reports compiled for Frank P. 
Willits, Secretary of Agriculture, by 
the Bureau of Statistics. The state- 
ment of new wealth created last year 
by the farmers of Pennsylvania  in- 
cludes only the leading field crops and 
fruit. Dairy livestock and poultry are 
not included in the tabulation. 


The average acreage per farm in 
Pennsylvania increased from 848 to 
87.3 during the decade 1910 to 1920. 


York, Lancaster, Berks, Adams, and 


Cumberland counties, in the order 
given, are the five leading counties in 
the number of mules in this state. 


On Pennsylvania farms there were 
136,942 turkeys in 1910. Ten years later 
the total dropped to 87,404. ; 


The census gave Clinton county 68 
acres of tobacco in 1919. According to 
J. B. McCool, county agent, there were 
216 acres given to that crop in 1923, 
with an average yield of 1358 pounds 
per acre. 


The telephone is finding a more im- 
portant place in Pennsylvania farm life 
each year. Reports for 1923 point out 
that 60 per cent of the state’s agricul- 
turalists enjoyed the convenience of 
telephone service. In 1922, 57 per cent 
of the farm houses were connected by 
wires with the outside world. Last year 
more than 121,000 rural subscribers 
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OF NEWS 


were listed, as against 116,000 the pre- 


ceding year. 


Pennsylvania ranks first in buck- 
wheat, last year producing about 4,- 
449,000 bushels. ‘This was more than 
32 per cent of the entire country’s pro- 
duction. The country at large looks on 
Pennsylvania as a great industrial 
state. At the same time direct atten- 
tion to the fact that it is a wonderful 
agricultural state as well. It ranks third 
in value of all farm products. 


Pennsylvania farmers had on hand 
January 1, this year, a total of 3,476,- 
920 head of livestock. Last year, on 
the corresponding date, the total was 
3,523,432. The decrease in numbers 
carried a proportionate reduction in the 
estimated value of the livestock on 
Pennsylvania farms. In 1923 the value 
was $125,482,689 as compared with 
$137,072,218 in the preceding year. Milk 
cows this year show a slight increase 
in numbers. It is estimated farms of 
the Keystone State support 862,835 
dairy cows, at $57 per head, worth 
about $49,227,321 compared to 862,467, 
at $57.80 a head, valued at $49,861,263 
last year. The present number of other 
cattle is placed at 587,145, averaging 
$29.90 a head, or a total of $17,561,250, 
compared with 607,140, at $31.70 a head, 
totaling $19,260,590 last year. 


A study of the Penna’s 1923 celery 
crop discloses the fact that large quan- 
tities of celery are grown and absorbed 
locally, for which there are no detailed 
figures available for comparison. It 
further shows, however, that last year’s 
production for car-lot shipments was 
grown on 200 acres in the vicinity of 


plaints. 
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THE ONE home company, your next door 
stone in the State of Ohio. 


pounds of honey were 


Wellsboro Junction, Tioga county. 
Shipments from that point, according 
to the Bureau of Markets, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Agriculture, to- 
taled 223 cars in 1923. It is estimated 
the Tioga county celery crop amounted 
to about 40,000 crates, at an average of 
$2.29 per crate, making the total farm 
value of the crop $91,600. 


A well-kept apiary is a valuable as- 
set to any farm. Estimates show that 
more than a million and a quarter 
produced in 
Pennsylvania during last year, worth 
approximately $317,200. It is common- 
ly charged that many farmers are keep- 
ing “boarder” dairy cows and laying 
hens, but this charge cannot be made 
against the bees as they work for 
nothing and board themselves. 
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At a meeting of the orchard demon- 
strators in the Farm Bureau office 
April 24, the orchard men from differ- 
ent parts of Belmont county, predicted 
that they would have a fair crop of 
fruit if a late frost did not injure the 
fruit buds. Trees that bore a heavy 
crop last year are not setting as much 
fruit this year. Dale Stoltz, new orchard 
specialist from Columbus, outlined their 
spraying and management-program for 
the coming year. The orchard demon- 
strators for 1924 are, Walter Edger- 
ton, Barnesville; M. B. Gregory, Mor- 
ristown; R. L. Walker, Colerain; and 
Carroll & Ebbert, St. Clairsville. 


One hundred and seven consignors 
from Trumbull county furnished 22,000 
Ibs. of wool for the 3,473,982 pound 
pool of wool in Ohio in 1923. This wool 
was handled for 9,293 producers in 
Ohio and brought a total gross sales 
price of $1,933,207.65. First sale of wool 
from the pool was made on May 1, 
1923, and the last wool in the pool 
moved on March 25 of this year, say 
the auditors. The wool moved to 39 


mills in eight different states and q | 
tal of 88 sales were made to dispose 
the pool. The average price of we 
at the warehouse, including all gra 
was 50.6 cents. The average price 
fine wools was 51.6 cents and for + 
dium wool 48.7 cents. | 


Thirty wool growers of ‘Trumt 
county met with J. F. Walker, Sec, 
the Ohio Wool Growers’ Associatii 
at Cortland, Thursday evening, May 
They talked over the wool market} 
situation for 1924 and signed up { 
new wool marketing agreements. L, 
Elder, Johnston township, was elect 
delegate from this wool marketing q 
trict. Ohio has been divided into 
districts, according to the wool p; 
duced. Seven counties in northeaste 
Ohio, form one district, which y 
have a director in the State Assoc! 
tion. The delegate from each coun 
will meet to elect this district direct 


The first car of Rural New York 
seed potatoes in Trumbull county, a 
rived in Cortland on Tuesday, April ; 
This car of 600 bushel was distribut 
to 64 farmers in Bazetta, Fowler, Hoy 
land, Johnston and Greene townshi 
The potatoes were in good  conditic 
with no damage from freezing or sto 
age-rot apparent. The car of Rur 
Russets from Michigan was loaded o 
from Traverse City, Michigan, on Ap 
2, and should arrive in Trumbull cow 
ty about the middle of May. ‘The la 
car containing 700 bushels of Rur, 
New Yorkers will arrive at about th 
same time. Purchasers will be not 
fied by telephone. m 


Governor Smith of New von 
signed the bill appropriating $45,000 fo 
the College of Agriculture at Corne 
University to set up a department 
cooperative marketing. ‘This bill, whic 
passed both the assembly and senate i 
the closing hours of the session be 
comes a law to take effect July 1. 


SPECIFY--- 


OR 


THE ONE who has given your county agent and your 
stone in order that they might experiment at our cost for your benefit. 


THE ONE who sold you agricultural limestone for y ear 
what great good it would do for you, and thereby cr 


THE ONE company who have never failed to make 


And that ONE company is 


The Carbon Limestone Company 


814 Stambaugh Building 


Carbon Limestone Meal 


THE ONE who has catered to your needs for ten years. 


Carbon Agricultural Limestone 


ethics. 


soil specialists hundreds of tons of agricultural lime- 


s, without one dollar profit in order to show you 
eate a demand. 


neighbor, who have the largest production of agricultural lime- 


satisfactory shipments or to immediately adjust com- 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Wherever this paper goes, there we have an agent who is ready to take your order. 
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w- Test Associations 


PENNSYLVANIA COW TEST 
ASSOCIATIONS 


aty-six Associations for March report 
ows tested, 1267 cows giving more than 
. of fat and 1525 cows more than 1000 
' milk as follows: 
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om Wayne ...-. 42 56 
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(Bradford) ... 326 83 76 

(Lawrence) .. Zismecs, 50 


ield (Lawrence) ~—. i 
a 99 

ddition to the above 40 Ib. list, 458 cows 
more than 50 lbs. fat, and 859 cows gave 
than 1200 Ibs. milk. There are 32 cows 
ed on official test, 75 unprofitable cows 
jd during the month and 10 registered 
purchased. ‘ f } 
highest individual cow yields in milk 


; follows: 

t—J. S. Murphy’s R. H., York Valley 
iation, 2651 Ibs. 

nd—I, Otto’s R. H., Cumberland 


y Association, 2592 Ibs. : 
d—G. L. Henry & Son’s Gr. H., Edin- 
Association, 2532 Ibs. ‘ : 

highest individual cow yields in butter 


e: 
t—J. S. Murphy’s R. H., York Valley 
iation, 95.4 Ibs. 


nd—Chas. Chaffee’s G. H., Laurel Hill 
iation, 94.4 lbs. 
d—J. Conrad’s G. H., Cumberland 


y Association, 90.4 Ibs. 

highest ten-cow average in butter fat 
7.6 lbs., made by the Cumberland County 
iation; second honors were won by the 
- County Association with a yield of 77 
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Ibs. fat and third place goes to York Valley 
Association with a yield of 76.8 lbs. fat. 


TRUMBULL COUNTY COW TEST 


ASSOCIATION 
Ten highest producing cows during April are 
as follows: 
Milk Fat 
Ibs. Ibs 
Cys Mahanyaen ae ..1980 75.2 
Brown, Mackey & Brubaker, 
PS Be Eg ee 1758 65 
Brown, Mackey & Brubaker, 
IPE AEs oea eee ee ee STS 60.7 
Bg ee roll Ps; Eee ee = 1167 59.5 
Experiment Farm, P.B.H 1428 57.1 


Miller & Mahan, 
Experiment Farm, 


Je 
A grade Holstein owne y C. E. Mahan led 

the association with 1980 Ibs. milk and 75.2 
Ibs. fat; 14 cows made over 50 Ibs. fat; 286 

cows were tested during the month. 

Alvin R. Rose, Tester. 


SHARPSVILLE-ORANGEVILLE 
_ . ASSOCIATION 
The ten highest producing cows in butter fat 
for February are as follows: 


M. E. Bortner, Grade Durham.......1218 76.7 
H. S. Alexander & Sons, G.H..... 62.8 
BE Je Wilson PB je 58.4 
Hy i. Ga Davis; Glas 57.3 
Hy. C2 Davis, |G. He 56.5 
G. C. Moor & Sons, G 55.6 
Basil Worrison, G.H..... 55.6 
Fell & Burgler, Grade sey. 54.6 
Re Bo Hobarty eb. ee 1508 54.3 
Mortimorns Bros,, axeht 1305 53.5 


Average of the ten highest cows, 1443 Ibs. 
milk and 58.5 lbs. butter fat. 

During February there were 36 herds tested, 
a total of 381 cows in milk; one profitable cow 
was sold; one purebred bull was purchased; 50 
cows produced over 40 pounds butter fat; 15 
over 50 lbs.; 72 cows produced over 1000 Ibs. 
milk; 32 cows over 1200 Ibs. The highest herd 
average for the month was 1160 lbs. milk and 
41.8 lbs. butter fat in the herd of E. J. Wilson. 


GROVE CITY, PA., COW TEST 
ASSOCIATION 


The Grove City Cow Testing Association has 
finished another most successful year as is 
shown in the following reports. 

Production of ten highest cows in butter fat 
for 1923 follows: 


Milk Fat 
Ibs. Ibs. 
Wire Ei One Irie en 10102 630.3 


CG eMoore,” Gr. J... Se 5839 $75.3 
A. WeZollifro, Jr. ... 8900 532.9 
G.. VeDavis, Gr.G.2 10235 514 
Mercer Sanatorium, Jr. 10298 509.4 
G. V. Davis, Gr.G 8393 507.4 
C. IL. Moore, Jr... . 9370 493.6 
G. V. Davis, Gr. . 8386 461.6 
Mercer Sanitorium, . 8681 460.1 
DipaGracé, Gr jn 2. 8256 458.6 


Production of the ten highest herds in butter 
fat in Grove City C. T. A. for the year ending 


1923: 
Milk Fat 
Ibs. lbs. 
W abner 7840 463.1 
C. L. Moore, H., J., Gr.H., Gr.J. 8086 401.9 
AsmCEEONey yp Vie 8129 400.8 


Mercer Sanatorium, . 7528 396.1 


Wi spe White, HH... 11223 378.9 
A. W. Tellifro, J 6808 378.7 
C. M. Worley, G., J . 7564 375.6 
G WerDavis, Gr.G..__ . 7664 373.6 
H. E. Graham, J., Gr.J.. . 6109 352.9 
ES mcaoper. G., Gr.G. = 7178 347.3 


There are 35 cows in this association with 
over 400 lbs. of butter fat. The average pro- 
duction per cow was 6809 lbs. of milk and 307.8 
Ibs. of butter fat. This association has been in 
existence for six years. ‘There has been an 
average increase in both milk and butter fat 
production each year. During the six years 
there was an increase of 1711 lbs. of milk and 
82.8 Ibs. of butter fat per cow. There are 41 
members in the Association. with 445 cows. 
Mr. T. F. Ritchey, Jr., is tester and has been 
with the association since 1920. 
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“A GOOD PLACE TO STOP” 


BERKEY L. SWANK 


PROPRIETOR 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
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Can You Beat It? 

Hubby—“Did you complain to the 
milkman about there being no cream 
on the milk?” 

Wifey—“Yes, and he said the rea- 
son for that was that he fills the jar 
so full there is no room on top for the 
cream,” 


ons Breaks the hack of Bacteria 


ONE OUNCE MAKES THIRTY GALLONS 


STERILAC issure death to bac- 
teria. This means sweet, pure 
milk andcream—and better prices 
for you. 
STERILAC is non-poisonous, 
odorless, tasteless and costsless 
than Ic a gallon to make 
Ask your dealer or write us for 
FREE SAMPLE 


THE ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
1773 Lawrence Ave. Chicago, Il. 
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Dairymen and Farmers of Younngstown and Vicinity 


A GENERAL MACHINE SHOP 


Perhaps you want parts made for some 


of your machinery. We can do it. 


CYLINDER REGRINDING 


On motors, air compressors, pumps 
etc., the best work in this section. 


CHEVROLET PARTS AND SERVICE 


A complete stock of parts and service 


that can’t be surpassed. 


ice of a kind that you cannot obtain in 


this vicinity. 


, 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


Come in and talk it over with us. 


We can be of inestimable value to you 


through our facilities to offer you serv- 


Make Use of It 


We can fit your needs in truck bodies. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 


The finest passenger car and truck 


painting shop in the country at your 


service. 


BATTERY DEPARTMENT 


Equipped to give you 10-hour service 


For Economical Transportation 


on recharging batteries. 
recharging all makes of batteries. 


Repairing and 


TRIMMING AND UPHOLSTERING 


The best to be had. Seat covers, cur- 
tains, tops, winter tops, etc. 


F. B. SMITH CoO. 


36 PYATT ST., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


When in Youngstown you are cordially invited to visit and inspect ' 


“Qhio’s Most Complete Service Plant” F 
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Feeding Grain to Cows on 
Pasture 


Prof. E. B. Fitts 
Pennsylvania State College 


THE economy of feeding grain to 

cows on good pasture depends 
largely upon the milk producing ca- 
pacity of the cow but the cost of feed 
and price received for milk are also 
factors to be considered. 

The low producing or average cow 
may not pay for grain at any season of 
the year, but the heavy yielder must 
be fed grain, even on the best pasture, 
if she is to continue on a high level of 
production for any great period of time. 
The heavy milker cannot obtain a suf- 
ficient amount of nutrients from grass 
alone to properly maintain her body 
and to manufacture large amounts of 
milk. True, she will give a large milk 
yield on pasture alone for a_ limited 
time, but if a careful check is kept on 
her body weight and general health 
it will be seen that there is a gradual 
decline in her vitality and working abil- 
ity which must be built up or restored 
at a later time through very liberal 
feeding or a longer “dry” period. 

The profit or loss in the dairy busi- 
ness is the difference between the cost 
of production and the amount received 
from the sale of the products of the 
cow during the entire year and not 
upon the apparent profit shown during 
the limited and most favorable pasture 
season. The large profit shown at that 
time is very often at the expense of no 
profit at a later period. 

Experiments with feeding ‘grain to 
cows on pasture have shown a return 
of more than two dollars for each dol- 
lars worth of grain used. The experi- 
ment extended over a period ot several 
years and was based on the fsff year’s 
production, not on the production dur- 
ing the pasture season alone. These 
cows were in a cow testing association 
and the comparison was made between 
yield and profits during years when no 
grain was fed while on pasture, and 
other years when grain was used. 

Where pastures are good and small 
amounts of grain are fed, farm grown 
grains, corn, barley and oats serve the 
purpose admirably but where pastures 
are short or large amounts are fed 
more protein is needed. Feed at least 
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three pounds of grain daily to cows 
giving 20 to 30 pounds of milk and in- 
crease the amount up to eight or nine 
pounds for the cow giving 40 to 50 
pounds of milk. When the pastures 
get short the amount of grain should 
be increased or silage or soiling crops 
provided. 


Silo Is Sure Sign of 
Progresiveness 


By E. S. Savage 


Die you ever see an abandoned silo? 

Severely and unjustly criticized in 
its early days, the silo won a place 
on the dairy farm by sheer merit. Af- 
ter 40 years, the silo has come to be 
regarded by the most successful dairy 
farmers as an essential factor in econ- 
omical milk production. The remark- 
able growth which the use of silage 
has enjoyed and the widespread ap- 
proval which it continues to receive 
are the best proofs of all that the silo 
is a good investment. It is a sign of 
progress in better farming and better 
living. 

Silage is a health-promoting feed and 
keeps the herd in the best condition for 
maximum milk production. Due to its 
laxative and cooling effects it promotes 
appetite and digestion and increases 
the animal’s capacity to handle feed. 
With silage in the ration more rough- 
age will be eaten and thus a smaller 
proportion of the nutrients required for 
milk production need to be supplied 
from the more expensive concentrates. 
The increased feed consumption result- 
ing from the use of silage means more 
milk at less cost. 

Most Food Value 

Silage is a cheap feed in itself. No 
other feed which will take its place in 
the ration will produce so cheaply, as 
much food value per acre. Through 
the use of silage the cost of feed is 
thus reduced, more cows may be kept 
on a given sized farm, and a larger and 
more economical business results . 

One of the big reasons why more 
food value per acre can be obtained as 
silage than in any other way is due 
to the smaller losses involved in pres- 
ervation. Take the corn crop as an 
example. Where corn is cured in the 
field it loses around 20 per cent of dry 
matter from the more nutritious parts, 


The BEAVER PRINTING COMPANY 


The National Printers 


PRINTERS, RULERS 
and BOOK-BINDERS 


Bell Phone 95 


Packard Ave. 


GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Silo Fillers 


and 


Feed Cutters 


Send for catalog and get our attractive proposition to early buyers. 


Box 517 


THE SILVER MFG. COMPANY 


SALEM, OHIO 


due to weathering and other causes. 
In bad seasons the losses will be much 
greater. In the silo the losses are 
markedly less and they do not increase 
in bad weather. In the second place, 
20 to 35 per cent of the corn fodder is 
wasted in feeding due to the coarser 
portions being refused. In the silo 
the butts and coarser stems are soft- 
ened and made into palatable feed 
which is consumed without waste. 

To many dairymen, the certainty of 
the silage crop appeals very strongly. 
In many areas raising corn for grain 
is a gamble because frequently the sea- 
son is too short for the ears to come to 
maturity. The farmer with a silo does 
not worry for there is no one stage 
at which corn must be harvested for 
silage. Frosted corn will make good 
silage if ensiled at once. ‘The silo 
is excellent weather insurance. 

During Short Pasture Years 

Silage is easy to feed and fits into 
every dairy ration. It belongs in the 
winter ration, of course, but it is also 
useful for summer feeding. When the 
pasture commences to fail the cows 
must have extra feed or production 
drops. Silage is the ideal feed for sup- 
plying the failing succulence of pasture, 
and no feeding will give as big a re- 
turn as the small amount of grain and 
silage needed to keep up production 
as pasture fails. 

As a feed for young stock, silage 
keeps them in the best growing condi- 
tion and helps develop their digestive 
system, so they will have that large 
capacity for feed that is essential for 
economical production in the mature 
animal. 


When planting beans discard all the 
spotted or discolored seeds. They are 
likely to carry the Anthrachose dis- 
ease into the new crop, if they are 
planted. 


Doors—Fit air- 
tight, 
tight. 
freeze in 
stick, 


Door 


Hoop Ends 
Tightened at 

the LADDER.f¢ 
Convenient, 
safe. 


4 OF THE REASONS 


why you'll find more Unadilla Silos sold 
today in the East than any two others, 
The Unadilla saves much of your time; 
is convenient, safe and easy to use; 
keeps silage good to the last fork full; 
is a tower of strength and a complete 
satisfaction to its owner. 

Send for Catalog fully describing all 
the Unadilla features and advantages, 

You can get your Unadilla on y 
terms. 

Early orders earn a real saving 
handsome discounts. 3 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box G Unadilla, N. Y. 
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Westinghouse 


THE FARM ELECTRIC 
PLANT 


of Proved Performance 


THIS BOOK 


WILL INTEREST 


YOU 


It is full of interesting information on the use of electri 


power on the farm. The book is profusely illustrated and in 


cludes some direct evidence from farm users of electric powet 
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913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 192 


‘After. th 


ary —— aes 1.30 1.40 1.40 175 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.75 175 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 3.40 3.80 3.80 2.90 2.15 2.70 2.87 
Le 1.30 1.40 1.40 Ig) 1.60 1.55 1.55 75 1.65 1.80 1.75 1.75 2.17%4 3.40 3.50 3.75 2.70 1.85 2.65 2.50 
14 1.20 1.30 1.30 1.75 1-35) 1.45 135 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.65 1.65 2.17% 3.40 3.00 3.50 2.35 1.70 2.52 2.40 
90 1.10 1.15 LTS. 1.20 1.15 1.25 1.05 1.35 1.45 1.60 1.50 1.65 2.17% 2.70 3.00 3.10 2.25 1.70 2.50 2,23 

85 85 90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 oS 1.25 1.35 1.30 1.20 1.45 2.68% 2.30 3.00 2.90 2.15 1.56 2.19 

80 80 80 90 85 95 1.10 95 1.15 1.15 1.30 1.30 1.35 2.34 2.10 2.40 2.90 1.90 1.56 2.19 

85 85 90 1.00 85 1.00 1.20 1.05 1.25 1735 1.40 1.40 1.45 2.34 2.25 2.65 3:15 1.90 1.70 2.40 

85 85 90 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.35 1735: 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.85 2.80 3.25 3.40 1.90 1.90 2.48 

90 -90 1.10 1.20 1,10 1.20 1.45 1.30 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.60 1.75 2.85 3.25 3.25 3.50 2.00 2.16 2.61 

1.05 1.05 1.15 1.75 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.40 1355 1.80 APP fe) 1.65 2.00 2.85 3.25 3.60 3.50 2.10 2.39 2.75 

1.15 1.15 1.25 1.75 1.40 1.60 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.85 1.80 1.75 2.2214 3.10 3.80 3.79 3.50 2.30 2.78 2.99 

1.25 1.40 1.40 1.75 1,50 1.60 1.95 1.65 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 3.25 4.00 4.00 3.50 2.40 2.75 2.95 

96 1.06 1.14 1.24 1,29 1.30 1.43 pRePl 1.47 1.56 1.63 1.58 1.75 2.98 3.05 3.27 3.37 2.24 2.02 2.58 


rices are for 4 per cent milk to January 1918. 
at time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. 


The following prices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments to 


ducers for milk deliveries during the month of April, 1924: 


. District 1 Dist. 2. Dist. 3 
ji Country FOB 
; Plants City FOB FOB 


Dist. 4 Dist.5 Dist.6 Dist.7 Dist 8 


FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB 


100 lbs. Gallon 100 lbs. 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. 100 lbs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. 


.27 2.68 3.01 
27% 2.73 3.06 
.28 270 3.11 
28% 2.83 3.16 
.29 Zone 3.21 
2914 2.930) 3.26 
30 298%) 3.31 
30% 3.03 3.36 
so 3.08 3.41 
31% Silom 3.46 

3. 

3. 


strict No. 1—Pittsburgh and suburban 
kets. 


strict No. 2—Includes Youngstown, War- 
Niles and Girard. > 
strict No. 3—Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridge- 
, Martins Ferry. 

strict No. 4—Ashtabula. 

strict No. 5—Manufacturing plants at 


May 9, 1924. 
ealers listed below are operating under 
ing contracts and their accounts as of this 
» are considered in good standing by the 


District No. I 


bion Milk Co. 
oder Dairy Co. 
srmes-Groves Dairy Co. 
irmony Creamery Co. 
legheny Dairy Co. 

m. Colteryahn. 

arles Giger. 
izel-Glenn Milk Co. 
adyside Milk Co. 

L. Concelman. 

st End Dairy Co. 
fford Stauffer. 

A. Hubach 

H. Rapp 

chland Dairy. 

idolph Kordich. 

lan Bielich. 

ank Bayer. 

as. Nauman. 

wed Creamery. 

_ A. Brown. 

wis Dairy. 

aple Grove Dairy. 


hn P. Tomkiewicz. 

erless Milk Co. 

H. Kaste. 

cLaren Sanitary Milk Co., 
ch Ice Food Products. 
abash Milk & Cream Co. 
nrited Dairy. 


District No. I 
aly Dairy Co. 
oungstown Sanitary Milk Co. 
enry Dieter. 
yuis Colteryahn, 
idrew Krupa. 
irl W. Burton. 
. M. Hartzell. 


2.55 1.88 2.28 275 1.88 
2.60 1.93 2.33 2.80 1.93 
2.65 1.98 2.38 2.85 1.98 
2.70 2.03 2.43 2.90 2.03 
ef 2.08 2.48 2.95 2.08 
2.80 213 2.53 3.00 2.13 
2.85 2.18 2.58 3.05 2.18 
2.90 Ze 2.63 3.10 223 
2.95 2.28 2.68 3.15 2.28 
3.00 205 2/3 3.20 2203 
3.05 2.38 2.78 3.25 2.38 
3.10 2.43 2.83 3.30 2.43 
3.15 2.48 2.88 3.35 2.48 
3.20 2:93 2.93 3.40 2.53 
3:25 2.58 2.98 3.45 2.58 
3.30 2.63 3.03 3.50 2.63 
33h) 2.68 3.08 3.55 2.68 
3.40 23 3.13 3.60 2.73 
3.45 2.78 3.18 3.65 2.78 

2.83 3.23 3.70 2.83 

2.88 3.28 ays 2.88 


Minerva, Saegertown, Orangeville and Em- 
lenton. (Note)—Plants under Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling or Youngstown City inspection re- 
ceive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 
noes No. 6—Sharon, Farrell and Sharps- 
ville. 


District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville, 
District No. 8—Conneaut Lake. 


Pool Accounting Department. Thi's list is sub- 
ject to chamge and parties interested are re- 
quested to destroy any lists issued prior to 
this date. 


Ohio Pure Milk Co. 
C. C. Persing: 

W. R. Ruhlman. 
Madden & Hubbard. 
C. J. Wilson. 

A. W. Dawson. 
Hall R. Magee. 
Trumbull Creamery. 
J. W. Trube. 

W. D. Mealy. 
Highland Dairy. 
Addicott & Faler. 


District No. III 
United Dairy Co. 
Ohio Valley Dairy. 
Cloverdale Dairy Co. 
District No. IV 
M. V. Koykka. 
L. R. Stroup. 
Harbor Creamery. 
Chas. J. Reynolds. 
Finn Cooperative Milk Co. 
Crescent Company, Inc. 
District No. V 
J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orangeville plant); 
Mohawk Cond. Milk Co. 
Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 
Reinhold Ice Cream Co. 7 
United Dairy Co. (Barnesville plant). 
District No. VI 
J. D. Biggins & Sons (Sharon plant). 
Reeher Brother.s 
District No. VII 
Crockery City Ice Prod. Co. 
Anderson Dairy. 
Goldenstar Dairy. 
Rosenberger Dairy Prod. Co. 
District No. VIII 
Conneaut Lake Dairy Prod. Co. 


ADVISORY COUNCILLORS ATTENTION 


Through an error on our part, letters sent to Advisory 


Councillors stated the date for the Advisory Council Meeting 


was June 7. This is wrong, the date is Friday, June 6. 


SE 


Boy, do you know what they do 
1 boys who tell lies 2” 
Yes, sir. When they are old enough 


firm sends them out as salesmen.” 
ondon Mail. 


When sows eat their pigs, it usually 
means they need more minerals in their 
ration. 


Long sleep makes a bare back.— 
Proverbs of Ireland. 


PROPER STRAINING INSURES 
CLEAN MILK 


Experience teaches that no man or set of men can day 
after day produce milk free from sediment. It is vitally 
important to strain off all the sediment immediately after 
milking. y 

We guarantee that our Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer 
will remove every last bit of sediment, and no other 
strainer will. Make us prove it, : 

The Dr. Clark invarrably wins first prize at every 
show where exhibited. More than ten million quarts of 
milk are strained through it daily. Economical and con- 
venient for both the big and small milk producer. Never 
wears out. Removes the dirt that the other strainers 
can’t. 


“A” Strainer Funnel 


“B” Sterilized cotton through 10-at. 18-at, sizes lth youn deal *t “supply 
which milk MUST’ go. ae SL pec 8-qt. sizes. If your dealer can’t supply 
“C” Coarse wire screen ring for 
clamping cotton pad to bottom PURITY STAMPING CO. 
of funnel. le Creek, Mich 
“D” Wire Clamp Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Pittsburgh Low 
Shipping Cans 
are made from extra heavy tin plate. All 


inside seams and rivet heads are carefully 
soldered, making the can perfectly sanitary. 


Made in 5 gal. sizes 


Price including brass name plates, $35 doz. 


PAULEY & HABER 


1411-15 Brighton Road 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS WITH 4 Al N aE Y 


Guaranteed for 5 Years 


Why Experiment with Inferior Grades 


This paint is tempered to the right consistency for use 
on all surfaces. Only moderate stirring required. Flows 
freely under the brush and forms tough, elastic film. 
- Contains lead, zinc, and silica, ground in pure Linseed 
ith Oil. Absolutely guaranteed for 5-year period. Write for 
| i ii color card. 


IX ra Per 2 4. Shipping 
an Kessal |i Gallon e Weight 16 lbs. 
cA A Genuine Navy Lanterns—Converted to Kerosene 89c 


Burners. R. R. Style. Well made. Big value. 


Genuine Baldwin $1 Shovel. Round Point. 67 
irony Ds handle), *33\ inchesvover alla = c 


Mail Orders Filled---Write for Catalog 


U. S. SUPPLY STORES CO. 


200 SMITHFIELD ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Mathew's Cut-Rate MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


Opposite Park Theatre 129 West Sixth St. 
Youngstown, Ohio East Liverpool, Ohie 
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Twenty 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


20,000 De Laval Milkers 


Now used in the U. S. A., Hawaiian Islands, Canada 


Cuba, Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark, Holland, 
France, England, South Africa, India, New Zealand, 


Australia and Japan. 


The progress which the De Laval Milker has 
made during the last three years is truly remark- 
able. In the face of extremely adverse conditions, 
financial and otherwise, it has gone ahead, winning 
thousands of new users and friends, not only in the 
United States and Canada, but throughout the 
world. These facts prove two very important 
points: 

(1) That the De Laval Milker is the only milk- 
ing machine sold and used on a world-wide basis 
proves that it is recognized by the leading dairy- 
men of the world as “The Better Way of 
Milking.” 

(2) That most of these milkers were sold dur- 
ing the worst financial depression of recent 
years, when only such equipment as would 
actually pay for itself in a short time was pur- 
chased, proves that it is a paying investment. 


The De Laval Has Made Good 
There is no longer any question but what the 
De Laval Milker is “The Better Way of Milking.” 
It eliminates a great deal of hard, disagreeable 
labor. It enables one man to milk at least twice as 
many cows as he can by hand. It will milk cows 
better than can be done by any other method, as 


proved by the fact that cows almost invariably in- 
crease their milk production when milked with a 
De Laval. A number of world’s records have been 
made by De Laval-milked cows. The De Laval is 
simple in construction, durable, and easy to oper- 
ate. And finally, cleaner milk of higher quality can 
be produced with it, as it is easy to keep in a clean 
and sanitary condition. 


The Best Investment You Can Make 


Thousands of users claim the purchase of their 
De Laval Milker was the best investment they ever 
made. You will say the same after you have used 
one. Even though you haven’t enough cash to pay 
for a De Laval outright, a small payment will put 
one to work for you; and the saving in hired help 
and extra milk produced will more than pay the rest. 


| 
} 
} 
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| THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., DEPT. 621 

& 165 B’way, New York; 29 E. Madison St., Chicago * 
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— Send me your Milker 1) Separator [J catalog (check which). 
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lik Producers:...Received Substantial 
* Prices During Past Year 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Increase In 


igest Crowd That Ever Attended An Advisory Council Meeting Express Complete Satisfaction Over Report From 
: Marketing Department: Eight Men are Nominated for Plages on Board of Directors for Next Year. 


By the Editor 


JEN the most fond of our pre- 
advisory council meeting expec- 
tations was swept away by the 

ng which attended the June 6th 

ial meeting of the advisory council 

Youngstown. Ordinarily the June 

‘ing is the lightest in attendance 

ay during the year, due to farmers 

x so busy with their work in the 

; and this year particularly did the 

pects look dark for the work has 
up so on the boys on the farms 

t nevertheless there were 275 men 

women in the crowd. The only re- 
we have concerning the crowd is 
not enough men brought their 

er halves” along—it is certain that 

» women who did attend the meet- 


his time will want to come back, 


L 


the last moment it became neces- 
to transfer the meeting from the 
iry, the regular meeting place, to 
Moose Temple—but this didn’t 
en the enthusiasm of the crowd 
and it is the concensus of opinion 
ose who attended that this year’s 
al meeting was by far the most 
esting and beneficial of any held 
te. 


ere was more real, earnest, free 
ssion of problems among mem- 
than the writer had heard at all 
the other meetings combined 
he had attended. It begins to 
as though the advisory counsellors 
roused from their apparent lethar- 
ate and come to the meetings in- 
on learning something of benefit 
eir members back home. 
Nominees For Directors 


> two big features of the day were 
omination of men for directors for 
ming year and the annual report 

the marketing department, to- 
r with the secretary and treasur- 
eports. 


ist of the nominees are as fol- 
P. S. Brenneman, Jefferson, O., 
er of Jefferson Local; W. W. 
rd, Andover, O., member of An- 
Local; “Geo. F. Martin, West- 
Pa., member of Westford Local : 
Noble, N. Jackson, O., member of 
tkson Local; J. B. Atkinson, W. 
nder, Pa., member of Wheeling 
; B. W. Henderson, Jefferson, 
ember of Denmark Local; Fred 
1ornton, Springboro, Pa., member 


oringboro Local; and John L., 


Wise, Harmony, Pa., member of Conno 
Local. 


The secretary-treasurer’s report 
showed an increase in stock certificates 
issued during the past quarter of 494, 
bringing the total stockholders on May 
31, to 12,210. There are now 114 Lo- 
cals, with Jefferson Center, Washing- 
ton, Unionville, New Stanton and 
Donegal, all in Pennsylvania being or- 
ganized since last quarter. ‘The re- 
ceipts for the past quarter show $1,- 
113.43 in excess to the expenditures for 
the similar period. 

It was announced by the Youngs- 
town milk dealers that a picnic would 


be held for the producers in the 
Youngstown territory on June 25—a 
motion was passed accepting the invi- 
tation and urging the producers to at- 
tend if possible. The picnic will be in 
Idora Park, Youngstown. 

The only other motion adopted was 
as follows:' “We congratulate our offi- 
cers and editor on making the Dairy- 
men’s Price Reporter such an excel- 
lent magazine.” Needless to say this 
motion was gratifying to the writer. 


Change In Methods 


During the morning the delegates 
heard Mr. Brenneman, who explained 


MAY MILK PRICES 


Milk prices in the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company territory 
mm line with other markets over the country took a decided slump 


in May. 


Country Plant prices for 3.5 per cent milk for May to Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company members is $1.85 per cwt.; the f. o. b. Pitts- 


burgh price is 22 cents a gallon. 
gn | § 


This is for District 1. 


District No. 2, which includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles and 


Girard, will pay $2.15 per cwt. f. o. b. 


District No. 3, which includes Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport and 
Martins Ferry, will pay $2.36 per cwt., f. o. b. 
District No. 4, which includes Ashtabula and its surrounding mar- 


kets, will pay $2.46 per cwt., f. o. b. 
which includes manufacturing plants at Minerva, 


District No. 5, 


Saegertown, Emlenton, Orangeville, Barnesville and Conneaut Lake, 


will pay $1.75 per cwt., f. o. b. 


District No. 6, which includes Sharon, Farrell and Sharpsville, will 


pay $2.15 per cwt., f. o. b. 


District No. 7, which includes East Liverpool and Wellsville, will 


pay $2.587 per cwt., f. o. b. 


The drop in price, which was generally predicted last month, was 
brought about by natural circumstances—enormous increases in pro- 
duction—general industrial depression, poor ice cream weather, and 
lack of activity on the manufactured dairy products makets. 

Our records show an increase of 23.16 per cent in May milk receipts 
at Pittsburgh Country Plants over the receipts for May, 1923, and the 
consignments of local shipped milk to Pittsburgh shows a 27.72 per cent 


increase over a year ago. 


In round numbers our May, 1924 receipts 


were approximately 35,000,000 pounds greater at all makets than a 


year ago. 


Our records show an increase of 31.79 per cent in receipts at Pitts- 
burgh Country Plants over last month, and 16.86 per cent increase in 


local shipped milk. 


Even then our prices are better than in May, 1922, when the price 


was $1.56 at country plants. 


Prices at other markets show even a greater decline as Boston’s 
price for 3.5 per cent milk is $1.72 per cwt., and St. Louis is $1.70 per 
cwt., and the producers car for their own surplus. 


i 


how much improved conditions are to- 
day over what they werea year ago, in 
so far as association affairs are con- 
cerned, stating that during the flush 
period buyers and producers both were 
asking to come into the D. C. S. Co. 
He also announced that effective at 
once, no milk transfers or placements 
would be made except it come through 
the secretary of the Locals concerned. 


Several county agents who were 
present called on for short talks and 
B. B. Spohn, district supervisor over 
county agents in northeastern Ohio, 
also spoke briefly. E. D. Waid, head oi 
dairy marketing for the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation ‘graphically illus- 
trated, as shown by a chart elsewhere 
in this issue, how the price followed 
the consumption of milk in all markets 
of the D. C. S. territory. 

E.. R. Quackenbush, secretary of the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, was 
on the program as part of the Dairy 
Council feature. The other part in- 
cluded movies, shown by C. S. Det- 
wiler. 

The report of the marketing depart- 
ments as given by John Loeffert, Jr, 
director of this department is herewith 
printed in detail. This report covers 
the second year’s work of this depart- 
ment, for the fiscal year which closed 
April 30, 1924. 

“There was an increase of 58,973,535 
pounds of milk handled by the Pool 
Department for the year which closed, 
over ‘the year previous, as our records 
show a total of 370,676,085 pounds of 
milk handled this year, comparable 
with 311,702,550 pounds handled during 
the year before,” stated Mr. Loeffert. 

“In spite of this great increase in re- 
ceipts our producers were paid an av- 
erage of $.2873 more per hundred 
pounds for their milk sold through the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany, for the year which just closed, 
than they received during the preced- 
ing twelve months. The average pool 
price this year was $2.6774 per cwt., as 
against $2.3901 of a year ago. This 
year our producers received a total of 
$9,924,391.93 while last year they re- 
ceived $7,450,012.82 for their milk. 

“Practically 90 per cent of all milk 
sold in the Pittsburgh Valley, which 
includes all the principal markets in 
eastern Ohio, western Pennsylvania, 
with the exception of Erie county and 
northern West Virginia, was handled 
through the D. C. S. Company—a rec- 
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Dodge Brothers Screen Commercial Car 


Price $910.00 F. O. B. Detroit 


From the time Dodge Brothers began to manufacture commercial cars, 
they have delivered into the hands of users the unusual total of 102,000 
units, with a retail value of more than a hundred million dollars. 


During the past fiscal year Dodge Brothers dealers delivered 18,427 
screen and panel commercial cars, exclusive of several thousand commer- 
cial chassis, which is virtually double the volume of the next nearest 
competitor. 


In considering haulage problems in general and deciding on the best 
car for your particular needs, it would be well to consult the Dodge Broth- 
ers dealer and get the benefit of his experience and information on the 
elements of satisfactory transportation. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Graham Brothers Truck 
Farm Body'No. 117 
Price 1560.00 F. O. B. Detroit | 


In making improvements in the new models of trucks, Graham Brothers ha| 
been governed entirely by the requirements of operators. Thought has bei 
given to the building of a light, sturdy truck which will serve the greatest leng| 
of time with the lowest possible cost of operation and upkeep. | 


Service—satisfactory service—is the keynote to the success of the improv 
Graham Brothers trucks. Truck bodies for most all purposes are included in t) 
new’ models. 


The above type truck is particularly applicable to the farm and its needs. 


With the farmer more than any other business man does cost of operati( 
and upkeep enter most strongly. In the Graham Brothers truck these two iter) 
are almost negligible, compared with other makes. 


Dodge Brothers 


Commercial Cars 


Dodge Brothers Type A Sedan 
Price 1385.00 
F. O. B. Detroit 


The Type-A Sedan is built entirely of steel and finished in Dodge 
Brothers characteristic fashion. Upholstery is of the finest mohair velvet 
and all hardware is enameled and nickeled bronze of Dodge Brothers own 
design. Pockets are provided in each of the large front doors and a de- 
tachable robe cord is mounted on the rear of the front seat. An efficient 
heater is standard equipment. The leverage of the clutch pedal is such 
that driving in traffic is very easy. Only the slightest pressure is necessary 
to operate it. While this improvement is incorporated in all the new 
Dodge Brothers cars, it is of particular value in the Type-A Sedan, be- 


cause this car is so frequently driven by women. 


Dodge Brothers Touring Car 
Price 895.00 
F. O. B. Detroit 


out a complete new line 


Dodge Brothers have not simply brought 
infinitely wiser and _ bet 


motor cars. They have done something 
than that. 


They have brought new beauty, new riding ease and new mechani 
perfection to the product on which their reputation as builders has bi 


founded. 


New head lamps and fenders, especially designed by Dodge Broth 
to conform with the general lines of the car—a long straight hood : 
cowl effect—longer and wider running boards—unusually wide doors—c( 
bination stop signal and tail lamp—and instruments attractively grouped 
raised panel—are a few of the numerous body innovations common to 


types. 


Eisler-Hoch Auto Company 


BUTLER, PA. 


| 


df which we are rightly proud. This 
¢ merely serves to emphasize the 
c:ss of our marketing plan as now 
yeration. 

“f all of the pool milk handled dur- 
he past year by dealers cooperat- 
vith the Association, the percent- 
dutilized in each classification was 


llows: 


179,583,749 .4845% 
156,359,289 .4218% 
. 256,418 .0007% 
.. 16,442,844 .0444% 
. 18,033,785 .0486% 


Territory Districted 


‘, directing the marketing plan as 
«ted by the D. C. S. Company two 
<; ago, it was necessary to divide 
éterritory into different districts, 
Jating them by the geographical 
\daries, available markets and 
\sportation facilities. When first 
Jed there were but four districts, 
i burgh, Youngstown, Wheeling and 
abula, while today the system has 
inded until we now have seven dis- 
5 embodying all the leading dealers 
je respective territories. 


| each district pooled milk was sold to 
's_in different classifications, although 
far as the producer’s price was con- 


1 there was but one price—the pooled 
ted average of all milk sold in his re- 
-ve district. Class I includes all milk 
slealer sells in fluid form for wholesale 
ietail purposes; Class II includes all milk 
vated and the cream sold as cream or 
\factured into ice cream; Class III includes 
Nilk churned into butter; Class III-A in- 
(3 all milk that is used in the manufacture 
srilized, evaporated whole milk, and Class 
is for milk used in the manufacture of 
2, The last two classes apply in District 
| only. 

| Pittsburgh District 

‘the Pittsburgh District 276,062,855 pounds 
ilk was pooled; 219,293,785 pounds being 
ved at the country plants, while 56,769,070 
is were f. o. b. Pittsburgh deliveries. 
sceipts at country plants were sold under 
arious classifications as follows: 


lass TE — 104,059,214 = .4745 Pct. 
lass IL 104,077,119  .4746 Pct. 
lassie 11,157,452 .0509 Pct. 


ie total cost to buyers at country plants 

| on dealers’ buying prices was $5,454,- 
for 3.5 per cent milk, equal to an aver- 

‘cost of $2.4873 per hundred pounds. 

he total receipts f. 0. b. Pittsburgh were 
under the various classifications as fol- 


lass! Fie a 33,438,413 .5890 Pct. 
lass IT . 20,078,618  .3537 Pct. 
lass III 3,252,039  .0573 Pct. 


ie total cost to buyers based on the deal- 
duying prices was $1,873,206.58 for 3.5 pct. 
equal to an average cost of $3.2997 per 
red pounds. 
District No. II 

1e total receipts in District No. IT which 
les Youngstown, Warren, Niles and Gir- 
Ohio, were 43,250,787 pounds, which was 
under the various classifications as fol- 


lass I .....25,108,553 5805 Pct. 
lass II ww---.---17 078,563 3949 Pct. 
ECE i) aa 1,063,671 -0246 Pct. 


District No. II 


District No. III which includes Wheeling. 
Va., and Martins Ferry, Ohio, the total 
dts were 14,050,961 pounds which was sold 
~ the various classifications as follows: 
lage mime 9.787.479. 6546 Pct. 
lassie 5,163,489 3454 Pct. 
1e total cost to buyers was $460,218.79, or 

to an average cost of $3.0782 per hun- 
pounds for 3.5 pct. milk. 

District No. IV 


District No. IV which included the Ash- 
a Territory, the total receipts were 5,- 


8 pounds, sold under various classifica- 
_as follows: 

lass woneweeen--3,922,070 .6534 Pct. 
lass Il ees 1 5,330,121 -2479 Pct. 
lasg Panes. 532,307 -0987 Pct. 


to an average cost of $3.0346 hun- 
pounds for 3.5 pct. milk ae 


District No. V 


District No. 5 which includes the 
wh Condensory at Saegertown, Pa., Hel- 
Milk Condensing Co. at Minerva, Ohio, 
d Dairy Co. at Barnesville, O., J. D. Bic- 
at Orangeville, Ohio, the Reinhold Ice 
n Co. at Emlenton, Pa., and the Conneaut 
Dairy Products Co. at Conneaut Lake, 
the total receipts were 26,880,344 pounds 
under the various classifications as fol- 


lass I 


sown: 506,696  .0189 Pct. 
EL) ae 7,710,056 -2868 Pct. 
lassen = 8 256,418 -0096 Pct. 
lasswitiy tee 373,389 0138 Pct. 
ERE So 75 cr, Cc 18,033,785 -6709 Pct 


e total cost to buyers was $597,301.66, or 
to an average cost of $2.2221 per hundred 
Is for 3.5 pet. milk, 

District No. VI 


District No. VI which comprised dealers 
> Sharon, Pa. District, 1,583,077 pounds of 
were sold under the following classifica- 


ass I meemeseneeneeeneeenee 2,444,872 .7862 Pct. 
asses 274.919 ~——1733 Pet. 
assrE 63,986. 0405 Pete 


¢ total cost to buyers was $45,927.67, or 
to an average cost of $2.9011 per hundred 
Is for 3.5 per cent milk. 


1e total cost to buyers was $163,583.93, or , 
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District No. VII 


“The total receipts in District No. VII 
which includes East Liverpool, Ohio, were 
2,557,563 pounds and sold under the following 
classifications: 


Class ay eases or: 1,916,459 -7493 Pct. 
J Class #11282 641,104 -2507 Pct. 
The total cost to buyers was $83,936.78, or 


equal to an average cost of $3.2819 per hun- 


dred pounds for 3.5 pct. milk. 


“The total receipts at the Pittsburgh Coun- 
try Plants were 219,293,785 pounds; June, 1923 
was the highest month in production with 24,- 
863,681 pounds, while November, 1923 was the 
lowest with 12,972,511 pounds. 

“The following table gives receipts for each 
segesh at country plants: 


23,551,249 


..24,863.681 1924 
J --21,702,825 Jan. 
Se .-16,828,631 Feb. = 6 
oe --13,039,587 March ..20,315,841 
S 14,746,393 Aprili eases 22,010,407 
Total 


receipts at the Pittsburgh Country 
Plants for our first fiscal year were 205,097,500 
pounds, or 14,196,285 pounds less than this year. 

Despite the increased production for this 
year, we were able to maintain our prices and 
return to our producers a pool average in line 
with prices of other associations and in many 
cases much higher. 


Increased Income 


“The Class I price of this association, Pitts- 
burgh Country Plants to dealers for the year 
just ended will average $2.8053 per hundred 
pounds, and for the prevoius year, the aver- 
age price was $2.5139. 


“Class II will average $2.2440 for the past 
year as against $1.9491, while the Class IIT 
phice average will amount to $1.7916 as com- 
pared to $1.9150 for the first year, although it 
might be mentioned that Class III was not in 
existence during May, June, July and August 
of our first year and this will of course have a 
tendency on the average price, as the butter 
market is always considerably lower during 
these months. : 


a Bo order to give our producers an idea of 
the increased revenue obtained through the 
higher Prices as charged dealers for this past 
year, permit us to recite a paragraph from the 
first fiscal report by this department, which 
reads: 

“In the month of May, 1922, we sold 
a total of 29,636,900 pounds of milk in 
District No. 1, for which our producers 
were paid a total of $488,585.99. If dur- 
ing the month of May of this year 
(1923), the same quantity of milk is 
produced and sold under the various 
classifications as during May, 1922, the 
total pay will amount to $674,236.57.” 

“By referring to this month (May, 1923), we 
find that we sold 28,327,045 pounds of milk for 
a total valuation of $544,225.03 or 1,309,855 
pounds less than May, 1922, yet our producers 
received $55,639.04 more. 

“These figures should prove interesting to 
all members of this association, for they 
clearly show that the Sales Committee of vour 
organization have taken advantage of all the 
favorable conditions arising in the Dairy In- 
dustry by procuring selling prices in accord- 
ance with these conditions. They will further 
tend to show that only through your present 
selling plan, the pooling plan, producers were 
enabled to share the profits of these favorable 
conditions. 


Price Review 


“The average pool price for 3.5 pct. milk 
for the year just ended, will equal $2.5466 per 
hundred pounds at the Pittsburgh Country 
Plants as against $2.2633 for the previous year, 
or a net gain to our producers of $.2833 per 
hundred pounds over last year. For f. o. b. 
Pittsburgh deliveries, our producers received 
an average of 2734 cents per gallon and for the 
year previous, the average price was 26 cents 
per gallon for 3.5 pct. milk, or a net gain of 
134 cents for the past year. 

“In the paragraph below, we have shown the 
pool prices paid for the first fiscal year ending 
April 30, 1923, and the second fiscal year ending 
April, 1924. 

“Pool price averages in the other districts 
in which the D. C. S. operates show an in- 
crease for the past year over that of last year 
as follows: 


list yreecnde vr 
Vioouirig stow timp see ne $2.59 $2.855 
Wheeling ... eer N.S | 3.060 
Ashtabula APE | 3.020 
Sharon 2.82* 2.855 


* Sharon market operated only three months 
under the pooling plan. 


Other Markets 


“Pool prices gathered by this department as 
paid at country plants for 3.5 pct. milk in the 
nearby markets over a Jike period reveals our 
pool average price to be in line with these 
markets when making pompano paces: 


Deliveries Deliveries 
Boston, Mass. ......... 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 27% 
New York, N. Y. 

Cleveland, Ohio ... eo 

Columbus, Ohio ... 21% 


“As mentioned previously in this report, Dis- 
trict No. 5 comprises manufacturing plants 
where it has been necessary for the pool to pay 
patrons direct, the difference between the 
Class III-A price, with that of the pool price 
for the various months. The total amount 
paid to our producers in this district for the 
past year was $46,869.97. Such payments are 
assessed in proportionate amounts on a hun- 
dred weight basis against all districts and 
averaged $.0126 per hundred pounds on all milk 
sold through the pool. oval ‘ 

“Further reference to this district will show 
that 26,880,344 pounds of milk was pooled; 18,- 
033,875 pounds being for condensing purposes. 
Tf this milk had been utilized for straight Class 
III purposes (which wou'd have happened had 
it not been used for condensing), it would 
have returned to our producers the sum_of 
$323,093.29, or $77,086.23 Jess than it did. Our 
method of computing these prices is as fol- 


lows: : ; 
“The basic Class III-A price used by this de- 
partment for all milk used for condensing pur- 


poses will average for the year $2.2191 per 
hundred weight, while the Class III price will 
average $1.7916 per hundred pounds fer months 
as applying. 

Outlook For Next Year 

While everyone should be perfectly 
satisfied with the results accomplished 
to date by the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Co., despite the handicaps which 
have been placed upon it, we all should 
take a look into the future and analyze 
the prospects as they truly appear. 
Present indications are that prices of 
milk will show a tendency to be lower 
during the coming year than during the 
past. The miserably weak condition of 
the manufactured dairy products mar- 
kets, with millions of cans of con- 
densed milk on hand and a surplus of 
butter and cheese on the markets, 
point toward but one thing, the result 
of overproduction. 

To what extent or how long this 
situation will last, we cannot tell. The 
consumption of dairy products has in- 
creased with immeasurable rapidity, 
but the influx of foreign buter has 
played havoc with the butter market 
and the absence of foreign trade has 
knocked the props from under the con- 
densed and evaporated milk markets. 
To date, we have been rather fortunate 
for we have been able to hold up the 
retail price of milk, which has per- 
mitted us to take bigger reductions on 
Class II milk so the ultimate price to 
the producer has not been so bad. 


Ex-Gov. Lowden Again 
Leads Holstein Ass’n 


Frank O. Lowden, Oregon, Illinois, 
was re-elected president of The Holstein 
-Friesian Association of America for 
the third time at the 39th annual con- 
vention of that organization’s delegates 
at Richmond, Virginia, June 4th. Dr. 
IL. M. Thompson, Montrose, Pennsyl- 
vania, was elected vice-president, and 
the following directors, terms expired, 
to succeed themselves: E. A. Stuart, 


FRANK O. LOWDEN 
President The 


Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America 


Seattle, Washington; H. V. Noyes, Ken- 
wood, New York; W. H. Mott, Har- 
rington, Kansas; and R. E. Chapin, 
Batavia, New York. Next year’s con- 
vention will be held at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, ‘ 

A three-times a day milking test for 
the 305- and 365-day divisions of the 
advanced registry was adopted. To be 
eligible for this class, to be known as 
Class B, cows on long-time semi-official 
test are not to be milked more than 
four times daily the first 45 days and 
not to exceed three milkings a day the 
balance of the period. : 

The sentiment of the convention was 
in favor of adopting a plan for increas- 
ing consumption of Holstein milk and 
encouraging local breeders to market 
a higher class product. 

To insure the attendance of the dele- 
gates at annual conventions, especially 
those from distant points a provision 
was made for reimbursement of rail- 
road fare and traveling expenses to all 
delegates. 


An old ox draws a straight furrow.— 
Proverbs of Spain. 
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Harmony Has Poor Luck 


The Harmony Creamery of Pittsburgh 
has had some rather unfortunate exepr- 
iences with their glass lined milk trucks 
of late. A short time ago one of their 
trucks loaded with 1,300 gallons of milk 
went through a bridge near Osgood, Pa. 
which resulted in the loss of all the 
milk. Just recently again, near Harris- 
ville, Pa. the driver lost control of one 
of their trucks while going down hill, 
and the result was another loss of 1,300 
gallons of milk and a truck placed on 
the damage list. 


Oh! How Different 


Before members of the Big Run Lo- 
cal, were affiliated with the D. S. C. Co. 
they wanted stock in the Greenville 
Dairy—but since joining the D. S. C 
Co., they have apparently become so 
satisfied, that they have no real desire 
to join the Greenville firm, now that 
opportunity has afforded itself, at least 
that was th information borukht back 
by Pres. Brenneman, who attended a 
meeting of the Big Run Local on May 7. 


Sagertown Meeting 


Members of the Sagertown Local, 
Dairmen’s Cooperative Sales Company, 
held a right good meeting on May 6, at 
Sagertown. The question of how to 
effectively handle the condensary prop- 
osition came up for considerable dis- 
cussion and in the windup, it was de- 
cided to leave disposition of this matter, 
entirely to the Board of Directors, ac- 
cording to Pres. Brenneman, who at- 
tended the meeting. 


Recleaned Buckwheat For 
Sale 


JOSEPH M. BRESLYN 
Rome, Ohio 


“The Old Reliable” 


State Bank 
& Trust Co. 


ELM GROVH, W. VA. 


Banking, Real Estate and 
Insurance 


Resources $1,800,000.00 


FOR SALE 


LaCrosse Happy Farmer Model 
“B” Tractor parts slightly used, 
but in first-class shape. 


L. P. HERREN 


Jefferson, O., R. F. D. 5 


HOLSTEMtN 
CRS 


A. Of 94 , 
@ producing 1000 Ibs. 
butterfat or more in one 
year, 77 are Holsteins. 
As a breed they average 
highest in official tests 

for total butterfat. |, 
Holstein production 


insures profits 
Write for Literature 


Ae rites 
DLSTEINSSFRIESIAN 


230 EAST OHIO STREET,CHICAGO, ILL.. 
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BUTLER—A COUNTY OF DIVERSIFIED AGRICULTUR 


sition in Pennsylvania’s agricul- 

ture. Residents of the county do 
not hesitate to laud its claims to the 
skies. It is difficult to visualize an 
industrial county, such as Butler is, 
ostensibly, laying any claims on agri- 
culture. 


Bo sce county is proud of its po- 


However, when it is known that 5,275 
farms are operated in Butler county 
and 4,298 or 81.5 per cent of them be- 
ing operated by the owners of the land 
then one sees why these Butler coun- 
tyans are so proud of their agriculture. 
But that doesn’t tell the entire story. 


It is a recognized fact that where 
a, big majority of farms are operated 
by the owners that prosperity more 
abundantly prevails among the farm- 
ers. The average of farm-owner op- 
erators in Pennsylvania is but 75 per 
cent. Further evidence of the pro- 
eressiveness of the Butler farmers is 
evidenced by the fact that the list of 
farm-owner operators is increasing for 
since 1910, when the census figures 
showed a total of 4,067 farms operated 
by owners, while the 1920 figures 
showed 4,298. 


Dairying and potato raising are the 


sections of the county are good herds 
of black and whites that are bringing 
their owners a substantial revenue the 
year around. 


Probably the outstanding herd is 
that of Datt Brothers at Valencia. 
They have what are reputed as being 
the highest producing herd in the 
county and they are all “farmers’ cat- 
tle’— by these we mean cattle that 
have been mostly bred and raised by 
the owners and that pay a dividend 
through the milk pail. 


John L,. Wise, a director of the 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany, who lives near Harmony, is an- 
other of the leading breeders. They 
have fancy cattle at the Wise farm, but 
even the most fancy of the lot must 
pay its way or lose its home. 


So it is with practically all the Hol- 
stein breeders—they are practically all 
real dirt farmers who make their liv- 
ing from their dairies. Among the 
other outstanding Holstein breeders 
are W. E. Sahli, Harmony; Wm. Biehl, 
Butler; L. G, Wilson & Son, Valencia; 
Geo. Searling, Harrisville; C. A. Pow- 
ell, Renfrew; Brown Bros., Renfrew; 


M. D. O’Hara, Saxonburg; H. E. Cal- 


zell is using a grandson of Langwater 
Warrior at the head of his herd. 


Another of the leading herds is that 
jointly owned by W. W. Vandervort, 
Don Reefer and Clarence Freshkorn, 
of Evan City. C. A. Wachsmith, presi- 
dent of the county farm bureau, who 
lives at Butler, is another of the rank- 
ing Guernsey enthusiasts. Still more 
outstanding herds can be found on 
the farms of Ed. Cooper, Slippery 
Rock; J. M. Moser & Sons, Chicora ; 
Robert Dickey, Slippery Rock; Louis 
Oesterling, Butler and Clarence Reed, 
Slippery Rock. 

One might think that with such a 
fine array of breeders listed with the 
Holstein and Guernsey men that the 
Jersey cow is shunted completely into 
the background in Butler county—but 
such is just the reverse. As prominent 
as are the Holsteins and Guernseys, 
the Jerseys will more than hold their 
own, if the prestige of having several 
state champions and one world’s cham- 
pion means anything at all. 


John S. Campbell, Jr., who is a hard- 
ware merchant by days in Butler and 
a farmer the rest of the time, near 
Butler, has undoubtedly the outstand- 


THE RIECK-McJUNKIN DAIRY PLANT AT BUTLER 
of the big reasons for the promotion and interest in dairying in Butler County. 
It is equipped to handle immense quantities of milk and cream and has 
cheese and butter, in addition to the distribution of whole milk. Clyde A. Fowler 


Above is pictured one 


McJunkin Dairy Company plant located in Butler. 
facilities for the manufacture of ice cream, 


is the manager of the plant at Butler. 


This is the new Rieck- 


two major lines of endeavor on the 
part of the farmers—and in both these 
lines does Butler county rank with, the 
topnotchers of Pennsylvania. 


In 1920 the total value of dairy pro- 
ducts in Butler county was $1,507,273, 
while the 4,055 acres devoted to pota- 
toes produced 347,225 bushels of tu- 
bers. Butler leads all counties in 
Pennsylvania when it comes to bring- 
ing in disease free seed potatoes, ex- 
plained W. F. Mandeville, county agri- 
cultural agent. “This year we brought 
in 16,500 bushels of certified seed pota- 
toes nad last year we distributed 22 
carloads,” ‘he stated. 

When it comes to high class dairy 
cattle and real production, Butler 
county needn’t take a back seat, and 
furthermore, there are few counties 
that have a more extensive dairy im- 
provement program than Butler has. 

It matters not what dairy breed you 
prefer, you can find an ample supply 
of crack herds in Butler county. Hol- 
steins are the predominating breed 
among the dairymen, as is the case in 
most sections of Pennsylvania. In all 


len, Saxonburg; Andrew Long, Cabot; 
John Billes, Harmony; Roy Shearer, 
Sarver; Charles Martin, Cabot; John 
W. McCandless, Euclid; Burr Miller, 
Slippery Rock and several others. 


World Record Cow 


The next most popular of the dairy 
breeds are the Guernseys and here 
again is Butler county particularly 
fortunate in having a galaxy of cattle 
and breeders of the upper deck. But- 
ler’s Guernsey breeders are quite in- 
terested in and proud of Gertrude 
Claire, a registered matron on the F. 
R. Hartzell farm near Renfrew. Gert- 
rude is a World Record cow, for short 
time milking and is well on her road 
to establish a new world’s class record 
for the Guernsey breed. During the 
first 192 days of her test, Gertrude 
Claire is running 705 pounds of milk 
and seven pounds of butterfat ahead 
of the world’s record holder of her 
class. All of Butler county is pulling 
for Gertrude to come through on top 
of the heap. Under the masterful ‘care 
of Floyd Hartzell, she is bound to rank 
with the top list, in any event. Hart- 


ing herd of Jerseys. It is from his 
herd that the world’s champion cow 
hails. Mr, Campbell has pretty well 
populated Butler county with Jersey 
bulls from his herd and an unusual 
high. average production prevails 
throughout the county Jersey herds. 


Four State Champions 


Worth township farmers claim they 
have one of the leading Jersey units 
in Pennsylvania—for just ordinary 
farmers’ herds. W. H. Davis, of Slip- 
pery Rock in this township, has bred 
four state champions. Others of the 
select group in this township are How- 
ard Humphrey, Portersville; Frank 
Wimer, Portersville; Frank Cooper, 
Portersville; Le Roy Humphrey, Por- 
tersville; and S. C. Humphrey, Slip- 


pery Rock. Others of the Jersey en-- 


thusiasts in the county are Jennings 
C. McCandless, Euclid; W. B .Mc- 
Candless & Son, Euclid; and Oliver 
Stoughton, Butler. 

The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales 
Company has a stronghold in Butler 
county and is continuing to add 
strength. Four local units have been 


in operation for several years now. 
just recently two more were organi 
in the vicinity of Butler. Requ 
from dairymen continue to pour. 
asking that D. S. C. organizers 
their territories—and it is due to. 
untiring energies of C. R. Wiggins 
the Butler County National Bank | 
W. F. Mandeville, county agent, ; 
this work is going along as rapidly 
LE 1S. 

Not only does Butler now have 
local units, but she also has one of 
directors, John L. Wise. He is am 
ber of the Conno Valley Local, 
which S. Scheiver, Harmony, is pr 
dent. The advisory counsellors f; 
this local are Robert Jones, Evan 
H, D. Goehring, Fombell and W 
Warner, Harmony. The Butler S} 
Line Local is headed by J. A. Hur 
Mars; E. F. Brown, Renfrew, is ; 
retary and advisory council re 
sentative. 

W. W. Morrison of Kiester 
dent of the Bessemer Local and | 
Rhodes, Slippery Rock, is secret 
treasurer. The president is also 
advisory council member. In the 
Penn Local, H. E. Kennedy, Cabot 
president, and Geo. C. Mitchell 
vice president. The Unionville Lo 
the latest to organize, is presided c 
by Jno. W. McCandless and 
Carnahan is secretary and treasu 
Jas. McCandless is advisory cou 
member. At Jefferson Center, 
was organized just prior to the Uni 
ville Local, Wm. Montag is secret 
and C. S. Burtner advisory cou 
member. ; 

I am regretful that it was rait 
when visiting in Butler county an 
lost out on the opportunity of visi 
the leading farms and sections. H 
ever, I am looking forward to the 1 
when opportunity will permit me 
get a closer perspective on Br 
county—my curiosity and _ interest 
aroused—for who that is intereste 
agriculture wouldn’t be when _ it 
known of the wealth of material tc 
found in the county. & 


ar 
U 


Editor’s Note: This is the secon 
articles on counties in the D. C. §. 
territory. 


New “Baby” Local 


The Unionville Local. located in- 
ler county, is the latest to enter the 
of the D. S. C. Co. It was forr 
organized May 26, in a meeting by J 
Brenneman and Harry I. Berlo 
from the D. S. C. Co. office. W 
Mandeville, Butler County agent, 
Clark R. Wiggins, of the Butler Cot 
National Bank, assisted in the organ 
tion work. Jno. W. McCandless 
dent and advisory council membet Ww 
C. E. Carnahan is secretary-treas 


The rich man’s babble_ passes 
maxims in the world.—Proverbs 


Spain. - 
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ah From Milk 
Pails 


—By— 
Cc. S. Detwiler 


Vithin the past few months tests 
e been made at a receiving station 
jetermine the quality of milk being 


vered to the plant. As the plant 
only been receiving milk for fluid 
« market for the past six months, 
ditions are different than in a terri- 
tory where 
milk has Egor 
produced for 
city consump- 
tion for a num- 
ber of years. 


For — instance, 
prior to the 
time of the 
opening of this 
plant, the pro- 
ducers separat- 
ed the milk, 


sold the cream 
and used skim- 
med milk on 
the farm. 


Ine of the biggest problems of the 
ducers in this territory is the cool- 
of milk as indicated by a test which 
des milk according to the number 
bacteria. Milk that is being used 
the fluid milk market must be 
led to a temperature of 60 degrees 
less immediately upon milking. Be- 
e this time coolers were not as 
essary and as only a few produc- 
were equipped with aerators milk 
; being received with a high bac- 
‘al count. Another cause for milk 
high bacterial count is the feeding 
roughage or grain or bedding cows 
ectly before or during milking time. 
is disturbs considerable amount of 
st, part of which falls into the pails 
1 will cause a low grade of milk. 
is is not only true in this territory, 
t it has been the practice of many 
ducers all over the district. If feed- 
~is to be done before milking -suffi- 


C. S. Detwiler 
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cient time should elapse in order that 


the dust may settle, thus eliminating 
the contamination of milk from this 
source. 


It was observed that some cans were 
not properly washed. 

Producers, regardless of where they 
are shipping milk to, should wash cans 
immediately after they are returned 
by the hauler. It is good practice first 
to rinse the can with cold water, then 
use a brush and dairy cleanser and 
wash it thoroughly with boiling water, 
rinse with boiling water and allow to 
drain and dry. Some producers are 
using a chlorine solution to sterilize 
cans and other utensils. Following is 
a formula of a mixture which contains 
three per cent chloride of lime or one 
per cent chlorine: 


A. Take one-half pound chloride of 
lime in one pint of water. Mix thor- 
ourphly ten minutes, then make up to 
one gallon with water. 

B. Take 13 oz. soda chrystals (sal 
soda) or five ozs. soda ash. Place this 
in two quarts of lukewarm water until 
dissolved. Add water and make to one 
gallon. 


Mix A and B together and allow to 
stand over night. To hasten the mix- 
ture may be filtered. If not filtered in 
morning pour off the clear liquid which 
is the stock solution. Stopper tightly 
and keep in cool dark place. 

Use one oz. of stock solution to five 
gallons of water. This gives good dis- 
infecting solution. 

The Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- 
cil will gladly assist any producer in 
equipping his farm with coolers, pails, 
strainers or other dairy utensils. 


Rating of plants, based on sediment 
test for month of April: 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 


1. Linesville 12. Stanhope 

2. Nutwood 13. Springboro 
3. Jefferson 14. Espyville 

4. Rock Creek 15. Farmdale 

5. Simons 16. Cortland 

6. Dorset 17. Mesopotamia 
7. Jamestown 18. McJunkin (city) 
8. Westford 19. Windsor 

9. Lockwood 20. Rieck (city) 
10. Rome 21. Footvile 

11. Austinburg 22, Palmer 


Harmony Creamery 


1. Phalanx 1. W. Farmington 
2. N. Bloomfield 5. Sandy Lake 
3. N. Bristol 6. Newton Falls 


7. Wayland 
Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 


1 KE. Orwell 2. Andover 
3. City 


IRVIN KAUFMAN, a Dairy Council Worker, 

starting on his daily grind of sediment testing. 

Note the smile of contentment. We wonder 
what amuses him so. 


SEDIMENT CONTEST 


There apparently is considerable 
misunderstanding as to how the win- 
ners of the Sediment Contest, conduct- 
cd by the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council, will be chosen. The rules as 
set at the start, state specifically that 
the producers of the highest scoring 
receiving station of each dealer, that 
scored 10 grade “A” tests during the 
year will receive a strainer and carton 
of discs and all producers receiving 10 
erade “A” tests during the year, will 


Five 
be given Certificates of Merit. This 
means, there will be three sets of win- 


ners, one set for the highest scoring 
plant for each of the three bigger firms 
now entered in the contest. 


MINERAL“. 
3 COMPOUND 


Tien 
' 


§ 35 Box guaranteed to give Satisiaction or money 
back. $1.10 Box Suflicient for ordinary cases. 
MINERAL REMEDY co. 426 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Silo Fillers 
and 
Feed 

Cutters 


Send for catalog and get our attractive propo- 
sition to early buyers. 


THE SILVER MFG. COMPANY 
Box 517 Salem, Ohio 


All the 
Important 
News of 
Butler County 
is printed in 


The Butler 


County Record 


$1.50 a year 
Everything in Printing 


Community Building 
Butler, Pa. 


FORD TOURING CAR 
Equipped with 
Starter and Demountable Wheels 
Full of Gasoline & Oil 


$425.12 


Delivered to your Door 


M“INTIRE MOTOR CO. 


We are equipped to 
take care of all your 
Service Wants, hav- 
ing all the latest 
equipment and skill- 
ed mechanics, all 
service work done at 


contract prices. 


“* YOUR 
SERVICE 
STATION ”’ 


FORDSON TRACTOR 


Equipped with Brake 
Fenders & Platform 


$490.00 


Delivered to your 


Farm 


BUTLER, PA. 


SIX POINTERS ° 


—By— 
Marjorie E. Six 


Is your child failing to gain in 
weight? Is he slow in school? Does 
he go to his home chores listlessly and 


disinterestedly? Perhaps you have 
looked to his food habits. Have you 
considered whether he is_ getting 


enough rest? For his sleep may be at 
fault as well as 
his food! 

It is a well 
established 
fact that over- 
fatigue is a 
very important 
factor in mal- 
NU t HiteeoO el 
have already 
discussed the 
importance of 
food in pre- 
venting this 
condition. It is 
necessary that 
proper foods 
be given a fair chance to perform their 
function in the body, instead of being 
diverted to uses for which they were 
not intended. 


In a general way, food has two pri- 
mary offices to fill in the body; first, 
it takes care of the body activities 
necessary to life; second, it repairs the 
tissues of the body which have suf- 
fered from the daily wear and tear. 
After these two needs are taken care 
of, any food material left over may be 
used for growth or further activity. 
If it is used for further activity, the 
growth of the body cannot be carried 
on. 


Sleep prevents activity for a certain 
period, so that the body has an op- 
portunity to grow after it has caught 
up with the repair work necessary. 
You see, the repair work gets behind, 
sometimes, because the child is active 
for such long periods or to such a 
strenuous degree that the repair work 
cannot keep up with the wearing out 
of the tissues. 
me! Activity in children is  nec- 
essary, but food and sleep are 
also necessary, and in large amounts, 
if the child, in addition to replac- 
ing worn-out tissues with new 
tissues, is to add larger amounts 
of tissues. Unless food material is 
manufactured into bones and muscles 
and blood, bones cannot be lengthened 
and strengthened, muscles cannot be 
made stronger and firmer, and blood 
cannot be richer and redder. 


Marjorie E. Six 


Now comes the question, “How 
much sleep does the growing child 
need? Of course the amount of time 


spent in bed varies with the child, the 
one who goes to sleep immediately 
getting more out of his “rest in bed” 
than the child who has not formed 
the habit of a regular bedtime and 
cannot go to sleep as readily. The child 
who has plenty of fresh air while he 
sleeps has the advantage over the one 
who sleeps in a stuffy room. General- 
lv speaking, however, the hours of 
sleep required by growing children are 
as follows: 

At 4 vears ofeage: ks 
At 5-7 years of age... 
At 8-11 years of age.. 


At 12-14 years of age 
At 14-18 years of age. 


aie 12 hours sleep 
te hours sleep 


0-11 hours sleep 
.- 9-10 hours sleep 
ee 8-9 hours sleep 


These periods of sleep should be 
supplantetd by rest periods during the 
day for all children up to school age, 


Ae. 


wom 


Do not misunderstand - 
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EN'S DEPARTM 


Edited by Mrs. Elizabeth Storm-Ferguson 


and for older children who are under- 
nourished. 

Stop reading for a minute and figure 
how much time your child spends in 
bed. If you are early risers and your 
child arises at six in the morning, set 
his bed time early enough that he will 
get the required number of hours rest. 

But, you may be saying, ”What if 
my child will not go to bed early?” 
You insist on his eating cereal for 
breakfast, do you not, because you 
think it is good for him? You will 
force a dose of medicine down his 
throat if need be, if you firmly be- 
lieve that he needs it? If this is the 
case, is it not just as reasonable for 
you to require :him to get enough 
sleep. 

Enlist your child’s interest in grow- 
ing as he should. Make him under- 
stand that he grows only when he 
sleeps and that if he does not get 
enough sleep he will not grow. Make 
his bed time a time to be looked for- 
ward to with pleasure. A short story 
read or told, or the reviewing of the 
child’s day not only make that hour 
one to be remembered throughout a 
child’s life, but will leave with you 
memories to dwell on when he has 
grown up. There is no other hour of 
the day when deeper confidences may 
be gained nor little minds more easily 
euided in the right channels. 

And now look to yourselves, you 
and your husband. Have you been 
burning the candle at both ends? I 
know your argument before you pre- 
sent it—too much to do in the short 
twenty-four hours a day! But re- 
member that the human machine is 
the only machine for which you can- 
not buy any spare parts. An over 
amount of hours given to mental and 
physical exertion on your part means 
the taking away of time needed for 
repairs and rebuilding of the tissues 
of the body. Your disregard for the 
proper amount of rest to follow peri- 
ods of activity may not kill you out- 
right, but what it will do will be to 
recruit you with thousands of other 
men and women into that army of 
semi-invalids—no, they are not neces- 
sarily “sick,” but can they truthfully 
say they are “well?” 

A balance between work and rest is 
vital in every phase of life, indeed, 
you must have it if you wish health 
and success. Any nervous disorder, 
or the breakdown of any organ is ex- 
perienced at the expense of the rest 
of your body. And who can be 100 
per cent efficient if he is not 100 per 
cent healthy? — 

And so, secure for your children and 
yourselves, a proper balance between 
work and rest. Do what you can in 
the time alloted, then get the relaxa- 
tion that is due you, and that will pro- 


long your life of usefulness. 

Editor’s Note: Write to us for the govern- 
ment bulletin on “Sleep” if you are interested 
in reading further on this important subject. 


Phonograph Develops Taste 
For Good Music 


“When we recently purchased a talk- 
ing machine, people said we would lose 
interest in our own music, as we would 
prefer to ‘run a piece’ through on the 
machine rather than to practice,” wrote 
“M. S.” to a music teachers’ paper. 
“Tt has had just the opposite effect with 
me. Why is it that people are affected in 
such contrary ways?” 


“Untold good in musical progress has 
been accomplished by the talking ma- 


. are found in the farm home. 


chine,” replied the editor of the paper. 
“Tt has been a great incentive to thou- 
sands to try to do something with their 
music. A man of my acquaintance 
would have nothing but the worst trash 
for his talking machine. One good re- 
cord (“The Evening Star,” by Wagner) 
happened to stray into his collection. 
Several weeks elapsed before he would 
put it on a second time, but gradually 
he began to like it, then to like it best, 
then he bought more that were good. 
Eventually his taste was for the best, 
now he insists on all three of his child- 
ren studying the piano. So the sound 
producing machine does help the piano 
etacher.” 

The Mellor Piano Company of Pitts- 
burkh has installed a special service for 
members of the Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Company, allowing them to 
have the same opportunities for pro- 
curing late records and Victrolas as the 
city folks. 


MRS. ELIZABETH STORM-FERGUSON 
Our New Women’s Editor 


FARM HOME IS BEST 


DOES the American farm home build 
citizenship? 

To this question Bess M. Rows, field 
editor of a farm women’s magazine 
makes this answer: 

“First, the measure of a citizen de- 
pends on five things: Physical fitness, 
mental alertness, economic efficiency, 
social consciousness and spiritual poise. 
Physical fitness, the first requisite, 
means positive radiant health. Mem- 
bers of our 4-H clubs might well sub- 
mit themselves to an expert to learn 
whether they have attained perfect 
physical development, just as they take 
their purebred animals to judging con- 
tests to learn how the animals measure 
up to the standard. 

“No better conditions exist for the 
development of mental alertness than 
When 
a valuable animal becomes sick and no 
veterinarian is available, the whole 
family york together, the children tak- 
ing directions from the parents at a 
time when Jack of alertness would 
mean a heavy financial loss. 

“The club boy or girl who wins the 


championship in the state and per 
takes part in inter-state club actiy 
and then with poise and self-po, 
sion that would do credit to an 
perienced public speaker gets up 
tells a large audience about that y 
has developed a_ definite social 
sciousness in the largest sense of 
phrase. 

“These and similar farm actiy 
point the way to economic efficj 
and spiritual poise. The farm hom 
fers the best possible condition ton 
a definite contribution to family 
and through this to grow into the | 
er service to the community and 
nation.” : 
Ten Commandments Thou Must } 

If Thou Wouldst Be Beautiful 


The following commandments | 
written by a fifteen year old girl 
had been in a Girls’ Garment Clu 
one year: 

1. Thou shalt not rouge for it g 
eth thy skin’s fairness both now 
for future years. , 

2. Thou shalt not use the lip : 
for it lendeth nothing to thy beauty 
causeth thy eldes to call the fool. 


3. Thou shalt not darken thy 
brows or lashes for it smarteth de 
when thou art swimming and hind 
the easy flow of tears. 

4. Thou shalt not wear high | 
for it causeth they brothers to 
for thy equilibrium and it causeth 
tired, sore feet afterwards. 


5. Thou shalt comb thy hair si 
and well; let thy hair always be 
groomed for it is a point on which 
ple judgeth thy frivolity or good s 

6. Thou shalt not wear silk st 
ings for sport wear for it causeth 
to forbear in many games or if n 
causeth a regrettable drain on 
father’s purse. 

7. Thou shalt be well and sit 
clad in underwear, for underwear | 
eth a foundation for other clothes. 


8. Thou shalt be clean for it ad 
a real beauty to thy countenance. 
thy motto be: A clean calico is be 
than a dirty satin. 4 

9. Thou shalt carry thyself 
for it supplieth thee with an ait 
maketh thy clothes have dignity. 

10. After thou hast done all fl 
things, thou shalt love thy neighbo 
thy self that thy character may b 
fine as thy face and figure appear. 


Health Rules 


1. Sleep—At least eight hours 
ly. (On at least five days per V 
must be eight consecuttive hot 
Windows wide open. 

2. One hour daily out of doors. 
least five minutes setting up exer 
morning and night with windows © 

3. Eating=-Three meals at reg 
intervals. In addition, fruit or 
may be taken at bedtime. Candy 
immediately after lunch or dinner. 

4. Drinking water—At least ©¢ 
glasses daily. 

5. Bathing—No hot baths. At! 
two warm cleansing baths a wee 

6. Evacuation—At least once 4 

7. Clothing—Complete change 
underclothing twice a week. Aly 
remove coats at all indoor meetin 

8. Teeth—Brush twice daily. 
spection by dentist at least once 4 } 


Don’t fret about the passing past 
It’s no good to begin it, 

The passing past is passing fast, 
And faster every minute. 


ORTCUTS FOR HOUSE-CLEAN- 
ING TIME 


OUSECLEANING time is at hand 
again. It is as inevitable as spring 
1f. And every home maker has been 
rching for ways to make the ordeal 
s as quickly as possible. Each 
her own particular method. Some 
men find it easier to wash and iron 
the curtains in the house at once 
lay them in an unused room un- 
ready to be put up and others pre- 
to do only a room or two at a time. 
e order in which you clean and the 
ict management is a problem but 
haps there are some new tricks to 
trade which may help you out. 


Jne woman makes her own wall pa- 
‘cleaner as follows: Moisten two 
's of flour with three tablespoons 
ammonia and enough water to make 
hick dough. Roll this in fine crack- 
crumbs until dry enough to handle 
| and not stick to the walls. 


trease may often be removed from 
| paper by covering the spot with 
hin blotter and holding it in place 
-a warm iron. The heat softens 
grease and the blotter takes it up. 
nted walls are best cleaned with 
water and whiting or warm water 
{ a mild soap. 


ifter a winter in a heated house all 
_furnitre becomes dull and dirty, 
| often in need of repair, especially 
he house was heated by dry air. A 
id mucilage will hold parts of many 
ses together if there is not too 
ch strain. Slight dents in tables or 
arms of chairs may be removed by 
cing a damp cloth over the dent 
then applying a warm iron. The 
isture and the heat cause the fibers 
the wood to swell and rise into 
ce. 
cratches in the finish of furniture 
y be covered with a little stain. For 
hogany, a solution of potassium per- 
nganate will restore the original col- 
This may be secured at a drug 
re and a nickel’s worth will be plen- 
After the dents and scratches are 
1oved the surface must be well pol- 
ed again. 
‘here are hundreds of furniture 
ners on the market and you may 
fer to use one already mixed up. 
wever, here is a formula for a clean- 
and polish which is simple to make 
| economical. To one quart of hot 
er add one tablespoon of turpen- 
» and three tablespoons of raw lin- 
d oil. Wring a soft cloth out of 
; solution and wipe the furniture. 
> turpentine cleans the surface of 
film of dirt and the oil gives it a 
t polish. 


fany women prefer to make their 
1 dust-less dust cloths. Here are 
se ways, all equally good. 

ne part linseed oil and one part. 
yentine; a second with two parts 
Osene, two parts turpentine and one 
t melted wax or paraffin, and an- 
er with one part boiled linseed oil 
one part gasoline. ; 

0 prepare any of these mix the 
terials mentioned and then wring 
dust cloth from very hot water and 
at once into the mixture you have 
sen. The hot water opens up the 
rs of the cloth and allows it to 
© up more of the preparation than 
Id cloth would . Let the cloth hang 
il the water dries out. Cheese cloth, 
stockings, or old gauze underwear 
make good dust cloths. When the 
h seems “worn out” it may be 
hed and dipped again in the mix- 
>. What remains of each of the 
ve preparations may be bottled and 
away to be used again. 


arpets and rugs present a problem 
he house cleaner. Where there are 
Il children in the family, rugs of- 
need a genuine scrubbing. For this 
y should be laid out in the open 
re they will dry as quickly as pos- 
e. If you have old bed springs you 
lay on the grass with the rug on 
the water that goes through will 
< into the ground and there is also 
irculation of air underneath which 
’s with the drying. 
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Any good soap that will make a good 
lather may be used. Many women pre- 
fer to make their own liquid soap and 
do it as follows: 

Dissolve 4 ounces of good white soap 
in 1 cup of water. When this is cool 
add 5 ounces of ammonia 2%4 ounces 
o alcohol, 2% ounces of glycerine, 2 
ounces of ether or chloroform. Keep 
tightly corked and add 1 tablespoon- 
ful to a pail of water. This should 
make a soft lather. 

The druggist will mix the materials 
named so you can empty the bottle into 
the soap water. Be sure that the rug 
is shaken or beaten as free from dust 
as possible, then scrub with a good 
brush, using plenty of water. Do only 
a small area at a time and then rinse 
thoroughly. The ammonia in the water 
helps to brighten the colors. A_ little 
vinegar added to water used on green 
rugs will bring out the green. 

The dingy appearance of any textile, 
rugs, drapes, cushions and the like may 
be removed with a cloth dipped in am- 
monia and rubbed over the surface. 

Tapestry may be washed in warm 
water and a good soap or it may be 
covered with a thin paste made of gas- 
oline and whiting. When this drys the 
whiting is powder again and must be 
brushed out. Ammonia will restore the 
colors. 

Cretonnes may be washed in water or 
cleaned in gasoline. If they are very 
dark, a soap bark solution may be used. 
This is made by steeping one cup of 
soap bark in one quart of boiling wa- 
ter for 20 minutes. Strain and use to 
wash dark cretonnes. Soap bark may 
be found at the drug store. Colors in 
cretonnes may be restored by going 
over the figures with a child’s colored 
pencil. They will last until the next 
washing. 

A good starch for cretonnes is made 
as follows: Mix together 1% table- 
spoons starch, 1 teaspoon wax and 1 
cup cold water. Add three cups of 
boiling water and cook until clear. 
Strain and cool. This starch should be 
rubbed into the material with the 
hands so the surface will not be glossy 
when ironed. Wring and hang length- 
wise in shade or roll lengthwise in 
heavy towels. Press with a warm, not 
hot, iron on the wrong side. 


(GOOD PLUMBING 
i THEY SAY — KEEPS 


HE doctor pays more visits 
T to the home where the 
drainage is bad and the 
plumbing out of order than he 
does to a sanitary house. When 
youre figuring your expenses 
for the year you should consider 
thoughtfully the necessity of in- 
stalling in your home a proper 
plumbing system. Then you 
should talk with us. 


C. P. EBERLE 


300 Center Ave 


Butler, Penna. 
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A 
$700.00 
VALUE 
FOR 
$495.00 


There are many Player Pianos sold today at $700.00 that we believe are 
not as good as the Mellor Player Piano which we are offering you now 
at $495.00. 

Thie Piano is built by expert workmen and made to withstand hard usage 
The Mellor Player Piano contains the Standard Player Action which is 
one of the finest Player Actions on the market. 


‘ 
| You can buy the Mellor Player Piano in Mahogany, Walnut or Oak cases. 
Only a limited number on hand now. Write or call promptly. 


FREE DELIVERY TO YOUR HOME 


ellors 


604 Wood St. Pittsburgh 
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DO THE 
DIRTY 
WORK 


TRADE MARK 


Cleeco Cleansing 
Compound 


The Ideal Efficient Cleaner 


e 


For Cleaning 
Milk Cans—Bottles—Machinery 


A General House Hold Cleaner 


If your dealer does not have Cleeco send 20c for a 10 oz. can or 


75c for a 314 lb. can 


H. J. KLINGLER & CO. CLEECO DEPT. 
BUTLER, PA. 


Youngstown & Suburban Railway Company 
PASSENGER—FREIGHT—ELECTRIC PACKAGE 
—REA@HES— 

North Lima, Columbiana, Leetonia 
—OONNE€TIONS FOR— 

Salem, Alliance, Canton, Lisbon and East Liverpool 
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DON’T LET YOUR POORER JUDG- 
MENT GET AWAY WITH YOU 


HE calamity howlers in the dairy indus- 

try now have their inning and for the 

good of everyone, let us hope they give 

vent to their sentiments with such vehemence 

that they will be forever quiet after the 
present flury is passed. 

Milk prices in the Pittsburgh district took 
a decided drop for May—but not nearly so 
much as in other markets nor not one bit more 
than the natural conditions would call for 
them to. 

Pittsburgh f. o. b. price is 22 cents a gallon 
or $2.5872 per cwt—for May. At Columbus, 
O. the f. 0. b. price is $2.30 per cwt. for 4 
per cent milk, at Cincinnati it is $2.20 for 3.5 
milk and at Cleveland it is $2.55 per cwt. At 
the same time the Boston price is $1.72 coun- 
try plants and St. Louis $1.70, comparable 
with the $1.85 at the Pittsburgh Country 
Plants, so it can plainly be seen that pro- 
ducers in the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company territory are still at the top of the 
heap. 

When it is considered that in our territory 
we had a 70 per cent surplus last month com- 
parable with a 61 per cent,surplus at Cincin- 
nati and approximately a 50 per cent surplus 
at Cleveland then should we, in this territory, 
again pat ourselves on the back for having 
such an efficient selling organization. 

Should any of the crepe hangers or calam- 
ity howlers approach you on this subject, you 
owe it to yourself and your neighbors to “talk 
turkey” to him and kindly advise him to keep 
his crying and wailing to himself. Conditions 
in the Pittsburgh District are not bad, under 
the prevailing circumstances. Remember, May 
this year brought in more milk than any month 
since the organization has been in existence, 
and the ice cream market has been at a stand- 
still with no activity whatsoever on the manu- 
factured dairy products market. 

Another item—our Class II price, at its 
reduced figure, just averages but one cent 
over the Class III price. Remember that, you 
chronic kickers. 

Now is the time when the organization 
needs the whole hearted support of all its 
members. Milk dealers are circulating through 
our territory offering baits to our producers, 
which if they would only investigate and be 
fair to themselves, would only serve to stir up 
their loyalty to the organization which has 
literally lifted them by their bootstraps from 
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the mire to a plane above that occupied by 
most milk producers in this country. 


Now is no time for the hammers—do your 
knocking against your fence posts or barns— 
they probably need a bit of repairing anyhow 
—and get out your bells for the D. C. S. Co. as 
during the past few months it has extended 
a service to you and every other producer that 
should be appreciated. 

Incidentally, we might add that the outlook 
for prices this month is roseate and indications 
are that we will go over May prices. 

But regardless, the situation does not call 
for any undue alarm—it should only whet us 
on in our battle against the parasitic cows— 
those who are not producing enough to even 
pay pasture rental—we should cull the black 
sheep cows form the herd and get down to a 
firm bedrock business basis with our opera- 
tions. Adhere to this policy and all will be 
well—but just once again, let us warn you 
against these rock-ribbed pessimists and 
trouble brewers—if they come your way— 
invite them to close the door from the outside 
and you stay inside. 


YOU PROCEED AT YOUR OWN 
INITIATIVE 


UMORS continue to float into the D. C. 

S. Co. office relative to the activities of 

a certain group of stock promoters who 

are trying to sell stock in a proposed new dairy 

products company, in the southern end of the 
De: $2 Comterritory: 


The Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany has gone on record as not being satisfied 
with the motive of this promotional organi- 
zation and has advised the members against 
buying stock in this concern. In line with the 
action of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company, the Belmont County Jersey Cattle 
Association and the Belmont County Farm 
Bureau has also lined up against the stock 
sellers. 


Farmers have been given ample warning 
as to the merits of the proposition, and should 
they even then decide to buy this stock, they 
should do so with the acknowledgement that 
they have been forewarned. 

Before buying stock in any private dairy 
company, the producers are advised to get into 
communication with the main office. 


BOARDERS NOT WANTED IN 
DAIRYING 


AIRYING, like any other business, is far 
from _ being “fool-proof,” against 
losses. ‘There are many steps to be 

taken between the decision to go into it and 
the selling of dairy products, and there are 
just as many chances to lose some of the 
prospective profits. It is due to carefulness, 
in taking these steps, that some dairymen are 
successful while carelessness means failure 
for others. There is no agricultural business 
which gives a better opportunity for detecting 
loss or profit than dairying. After the busi- 
ness is started, operating expenses may be 
compared daily with the income. No other 
kind of farming offers such a comparison. In 
view of this fact, there is no good reason for 
anybody losing very much in the dairy busi- 
ness. Reference is had to the business of 
producing and selling dairy products and not 
to that of breeding and selling dairy cattle. 
The latter business is not so certain and be- 
longs to the speculating line of farming. The 
certainty and constancy of returns in dairy- 
ing appeals to farmers with limited capital and 
it is just as safe for those with greater 
capital. 


The margin of profit per gallon of milk 
may be small but so long as there is a profit 
it is a safer business for the farmer with 


-grain, in order to avoid high priced feeds | 


limited capital than something speculatiy 
The more care taken in the different ste 
the greater will be the profit. It is impo; 
ant to provide pasture and grow hay a 


much as possible. Care should be taken 
selecting cows, making sure that nothing y 
profitable is added to the herd. After ever 
thing is in operation it is of special importan 
to keep a daily milk record and make occ 
sional tests to see if there are any “boarder 
or unprofitable cows. Cows that are bare 
profitable during the grazing season may 
expensive when winter comes and hi 
priced feeds are used. It is advisable, ther 
fore, that tests be made at this time to ¢ 
termine the standing of individual cows. ’ 
dispose of the “boarders,” or unprofital 
cows, takes a discouraging element out of t 
business and increases the margin of pro! 
In the majority of cases it is carelessness 
making no test that brings failure in dair 
ing and drives men out of the business. The 
are other factors deserving consideratic 
such as labor, methods of marketing produc 
etc., but the greatest carelessness seems to 
in failing to test milk and keep individual re 
ords of cows. 


BEWARE OF THE TAME BULL 


HE gun that was not loaded and the by 
that was not cross are responsibil 
hundreds of tragedies or near traged 
every year. Space does not permit the pi 
sentation of more than one of the many a 
frequent accounts of deaths resulting fre 
vicious bulls. The following is a sample 
three clipped from newspapers in one week: 


“Abraham Goemaat, a farmer, 71 years o 
was killed by a vicious bull near his fai 
south of town. He was found mangled in 
ditch by his children when they were retu: 
ing from church. He died while being tak 
home.” 


Once while Elbert Hubbard was bei 
shown a bunch of fiery young bulls, he ask 
if they were not dangerous to handle. 1 
answer, “Not if the man has as much brai 
as the bull,” pleased him so much he wrote 
in his notebook. 

To handle a bull in a timid manner is 
show him you are afraid of him. Comm 
sense precautions need not show timidi 
Stay on the safe side when handling any bi 
however clean his past record may have be 

Without going into minute details ab 
managing bulls, the fundamental rule dicta 
that they should wear strong rings in th 
noses and, when handled, bull staffs should! 
used. It is never safe and sane managen 
to permit the bull to run loose with the hel 
He should be given a paddock to exercise 
and a good, clean, strong box stall to rest 


DAIRYING IS COMPREHENSIVE 


CCORDING to Dean H. E, Van N 

man, 71 per cent of the Ameri 

farmers have dairy cattle. There : 
23,000,000 of these people and their far 
represent an investment of $47,000,000, 
If each of the 23,000,000 cows they are m™ 
ing were good cows and each of them prope 
fed and cared for, there would be enot 
milk produced by the American farmers 
feed the world in a much better manner tl 
it is now being fed. 


gether? “Cooperation,” says Will 

FE. Smythe, “is the essence of scient 
industry, the cornerstone in the rising str 
ture of economic efficiency.” Let’s trust ‘ 
neighbors and work with them. : 


A RE you and the other fellows getting 


Prices of Purebred Dairy Cattle 
| Declined Last Year 


\verage sale prices of pure-bred 
ry cattle for the year ending De- 
nber 31, 1923, ranged from $133 for 
ls under one year to $268 for bulls 
sr three years of age, according to 
sorts submitted by breeders to the 
ited Sates Department of Agri- 
ture. The breeds included were: 
shire, Guernsey, Holstein, Jersey 
{ Brown Swiss. More than twice 
‘many animals were disposed of at 
vate sale as were sold at auction. 
ction prices, however, averaged 
m $25 to $50 per head higher than 
yse realized in private sales. Aged 
lls were an exception, such animals 
nging more in private sales than 
auction. The top bull and cow 
th brought $7,500. 


With an average of $142 for 38 ani- 
ils sold at the first consignment sale 
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of the Columbiana-Mahoning Guern- 
sey association of the Canfield fair 
grounds Thursday, May 22, the sale 
was somewhat of a disappointment to 
the promoters so far as price was con- 
cerned. However, the sale included 
several young animals, and also sev- 
eral cows with one quarter missing, 
and several aged cows. The sale was 
conducted under the auspices of the 
Ohio Guernsey Breeders’ association, 
in charge of Floyd S. Barlow, field 
secretary, and in accordance with the 
association’s “clean sale” policy, any 
known defects being frankly an- 
nounced. The top price, $300, was for 
Gene Rose of Lincoln Way 66185, an 
eight-year-old cow sired by Hesitator 
of Anna Dean Farm, and owned by 
G. F. Mason, of Lincoln Way Guern- 
sey Farm, Lisbon. 


Says Sam: Nature, given half a 
chance, makes a pretty good cooper- 
ator. 
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A Single Purpose 


The big, single purpose of this in- 


THE 
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The Shirt That Gives 
More Than Wear 


HE moment you slip into a Spaide Shirt 
you feel its easy fit. There’s roomy 
comfort where ordinary shirts pinch and 
bind. It may be months before you realize 
that the Spaide Shirt is giving you longer 


stitution is to serve people. First in 
affording a safe, sure place in which 
individuals may invest their surplus 
earnings and second in providing 
means by which home seekers may 
either buy or build. 


9% 


DEPOSITS 


We have a very convenient plan 
whereby you may deposit and with- 
draw by mail. 


THE TRUMBULL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 


WARREN 


but you recognize its excellence in comfort 
—and looks—before you’ve worn it five 
minutes. 

Every Spaide Shirt has a bond in the 
pocket: “A New Shirt if This Shirt Rips!” 

If you have never worn a Spaide Shirt, 
try one and test the truth of these state- 
ments. Get it of almost any dealer. Blue, 
khaki, black, stripes and dots, in “pull-over” 
or coat styles. 


THE SPAIDE SHIRT CO., Butler, Pa. 


\vear .han any other shirt you ever owned, 


When You Want It 


Myers Water Systems modernize the farm. 


Let us give you the facts. 


Fresh Running Water 
—Where You Want It 


Relieves the hard task of carrying 
water from spring or well. The days of the “Old Oaken Bucket” are gone. 
and household labors are lightened. Dishwashing, clotheswashing, cleaning, 


watering, sprinkling, fire fighting, all by turning the faucet. 


any obligation on your part. 


FARM SUPPLIES 


PAPER ROOFING 
GALVANIZED SIDING 
PIPE—STEEL AND IRON 
PUMPS 
ROPE 
CHAIN 


TOOLS 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
OUTFITS 


KEYSTONE PIPE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


BOTH PHONES 710 


OIL WELL AND MINE SUPPLIES 


Witte---All Purpose Engine 


2-3-5-7 Horse Power 


Operates on Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate 


Gas. Just the thing for operating the separ- 
ator, churn, washing machine, grinding ma- 
chines, pumps, wood sawing outfits, ensilage 
cutters, and a hundred other uses a farm- 
er can find. A complete stock for immediate 
delivery. 


Nine 


Farm 


stock 


You will be surprised at the low cost, how little the ex- 


pense to install. A card or ’phone call will bring our representative to you without 


BUTLER, PA. 
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FARM BUREAU IN BUTLER CO. HAS REAL CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAN 


By the Editor 


REMEMBER a story told me while 
] a youngster about the two men 

that went hunting—one took a 
shotgun and the other a big bore rifle 
—the man with the shotgun laughed 
at his friend with the rifle, explaining 
how his shotgun shells would sweep 
over such a wide range, while the rifle 
would at its best just hit one target. 
Well, in the windup, the shotgun man 
came home with a bunch of empty 
shells—true, he had hit his prey, he 
had struck plenty of them, but a shot- 
gun is not made for hunting big game 
—while the man with the rifle came 
home loaded to the guards with big 
game. The moral of that story, as 
told me, was never to tackle too many 
jobs at one time. Clean up the one 
you're after and then move to another. 


Up in Butler county, the farmers 
through their County Agent, W. F. 
Mandeville and their Farm Bureau, 
are adhering to the moral of this story. 
It is true that maybe they are not pur- 
suing as many different activities as 
some counties do, but you have yet 
to hear of them tackling a job that 
they didn’t finish in great shape. 

Three Big Projects 

“We believe in centralizing our ef- 
forts,” explained Mr. Mandeville, “and 
I find that in the windup we are fur- 
ther ahead than those counties where 
they try to build their world in a day, 
month or even a year. 

“Butler county has three major lines 
of endeavor as far as the farmers are 
concerned, dairying, potato raising and 
poultry production. Around those 
three principles is our program formed, 
with other modifications, of course.’ 

Let us consider the dairying end of 
the Farm Bureau program. Four ob- 
jectives have been selected, one clean- 
ing up the county on tuberculosis, a 


second is bring in better sires; thirc d 
eliminating the non- profitable cows, 
and fourth, marketing. The» last 


named is amply taken care of now, by 
the work of the Dairymen’s Co-oper- 
ative Sales Company, which Mande- 
ville is backing to the fullest extent. 

“The D. C. S$. Co., to my mind>is an 
organization which every dairyman in 
this section of Pennsylvania should 
get right back of and push hard,” he 
declared. “It is their only salvation 
in solving the market problem and J 
lose no time in urging our farmers to 
organize with the D. C. S. Co.” 

Butler county has 33 townships, the 
tuberculosis drive has been going on 
intensively in each townshiy »—when in- 
terviewed, Mr. Mandeville stated 26 
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townships were lined up with 90 per- 
cent of the cows signed for the test 
and that he expected to clean up the 
remaining few in the next few weeks. 
Four of the townships are now on the 
accredited list. You may rest assured 
that Butler will soon be on the ac- 
redited area. Mandeville has been suc- 
cessful in enlisting the aid of some of 


W. F. MANDEVILLE 
Butler’s County scent 


the most prominent men in the county 
in pushing the anti-tuberculosis drive. 
Consider the second phase of the 
dairy project—bringing in better sires. 
The purebred bull associations answer 
this. In this project he is working in 
unision with the banks of the county 
which are backing the idea. A de- 
scription of how one bank is doing 
this work appears elsewhere in this 
issue. There are five blocks in opera- 
tion, four Holstein and one Jersey with 
the prospect being bright for several 
more within the next few months. 


High Grade Sires 


The character of sires being brought 
into the county is high. Nothing but 
bulls from officially tested dams are 
even considered, and when it is known 
that the Holstein bulls they now have 
contain blood of the three leading 
production sires of the breed, then is 
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GOOD PAINT 


Most folks know, these days, the value of using 


it realized that Butler county farmers 
are sincere in their efforts to improve 
their sires. 


One bull is sired by Ormsby Sensa- 
tion, a son of Sir Pietertje Ormsby 
Mercedes 37th, who has 53 .A R. O. 
daughters. Sir Piete 37th in turn is 
sired by Sir Pietertje Ormsby Merce- 
des ,who has 72 A. R .O. daughters. 
diitems damemrorethisues billlrsam @nmkeenles 
Mechthilde Pontiac ,a daughter of 
Ormsby Korndyke Lad, who has 61 
A. R. C. daughters. 

A summary of the sires back of the 
Butler bull, who has not yet been 
named, discloses these facts: Ormsby 
Korndyke Lad is one of the two sires 
who has 16 daughters that produced 
over 1,000 pounds of butter—and he 
has more on the way to that mark; he 
is the only sire with two daughters 
that have produced 30,000 pounds milk 
in a year and has more 1,000 pounds 
butter daughters and 22,000 pound 
milk daughters than any other bull in 
the breed. 

Sir Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes is the 
only other Holstein sire that has 16 
daughters that produced over 1,000 
pounds butter and has one daughter 
with a mark of 1,497.61 pounds butter. 
His son, S. P. O. M. 37th, already has 
12 daughters in the 1,000 pounds list. 
Ormbsy Sensation, a grand son of 
S7 P.O. fe although just a four year 
old, already. has six A. R. O. daugh- 
ters and has one world record daugh- 
ter as a two year old—Ormsby Sensa- 
tion Abbekerk, who gave 907.88 pounds 
butter in 344 days, carrying a calf 241 
days, at the age of 27 months. 


All Breeds Included 


Another Holstein bull, which also 
has not yet been named, is a three- 
quarter brother to the above described 
bull, his sire being the same and his 
dam being a full sister to the dam 
of the other bull. So in these two 


animals they have the cross of thr 
bulls in the Holstein breed that ha! 
the greatest number of 1,000 pow 
daughters. A third Holstein bull, | 
be purchased by the bank, has not y 
been selected. 


Winterthur King Ormsby Daid 
was the first brought into the coun 
by the bank, in co-operation with {j 
farm bureau. He is sired by King 
the Ormsbys, a son of S. P. O. M. I 
cidentally, the dam is also sired ] 
Ss. P. O. M., making him a dough 
grandson. 


We could go on indefinitely ay 
praise the records of the anima 
brought into the county to head the 
bull associations, but suffice it | 
say that the above records are © 
amples of the type of stock they war 
Other bulls they now have are Bren 
wood Sylvia Segis and King Ponta 
Aleartra Wayne 18th. 

Two blocks of Jersey bull associ: 
tions have been established and it 
likely that two more may start at ar 
time. Bulls of Owl’s Interest bree 
ing are in this association, comin 
from the J. C. Campbell Jr. herd, M 
Campbell has a standing offer to fur 
ish his best bulls for association wor 
at $100 a head. The bulls are fro 
record dams and their sire is from 
gold medal cow. 

In the discussion of bull association 
the main point of this article was 
most lost—the program of the Butl 
county farm bureau. Cow test assoc 
ations have always been a strong su 
with these farmers. The bulk of tt 
membership of the famous Grove Cit 
C. T. A. lies in Butler county. The 
there is the Butler Cow Test Assoc 
ation with 350 in its list. D. L. Har 
zell is president and Jennings C, M 
Candless secretary. 


Bring In Purebreds 
Within the past year eight carloac 


feed bill. 
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More Milk 


ALF a gallon more milk from each cow 
every day, will more than pay your 
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good paint. We’re proud that our Thrift Paint 
has proved its good value. There is none better 
and none cheaper than Thrift Paint, quality con- 
sidered. It’s guaranteed. 


THH WARREN WINDOW GLASS CO. 
131 N. Park Avenue WARREN, OHIO 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS & PAINT CO. 
315 W. Fed &t. 


WE'VE SOLD 


(GOOD PAINT 


__ FOR YEARS 


Nearly every cow owner gets that increase 

with Purina Cow Chow. 

It costs about a dollar a month more to 

feed Cow Chow, but that difference is 

more than made up in the first week. The 

rest of the month you get 
* your extra milk for nothing. 
Feed out of the Checker- 
board Bag and you will 


246 E. Fed St. YOUNGSTOWN 
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Mathews Cut-Rate MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


Opposite Park Theatre 129 West Sixth St. 
Youngstown, Ohio East Liverpool, Ohie 


Mercer and New Castle St. BUTLER, PA. 
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get more milk. 
G. M. STIRLING CO. 
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purebred dairy catlte have been 
ight in to replace the scrub and 
e cows. In Worth township they 
‘ed out to replace the scrub sires 
found but three scrubs in the en- 
township. 

jother feature of the dairy pro- 
n is the dairy calf club work. ‘This 
been held in check until tuber- 
sis has been cleaned up ,but at 
ent there is one club with 14 mem- 


potato production, Butler ranks 
high. It was here that the first 
ness man-country boy potato club 
started—a movement which met 
, instantaneous popularity. These 
to clubs have always occupied an 
ortant place on the Farm Bureau 
‘ram and are again in the fore- 
ind this year. 
ae plan at the start of the club, was 
ave the business men furnish each 
1 boy that wanted to join the club 
_ four bushels of disease free seed 
toes, for which at the close of the 
on the farm boy was to return to 
business man six bushels of well 
led potaeoes. Then for the first 
e prize winners in each club would 
rips to Penn State College during 
rers’ week. 
je second year brought about a 
jle ranking of prize winners. First 
e was a class for the boys who 
trips to State College the year 
ious—their prize was a trip to the 
> State Fair—three boys winning 
trip. Merchants, bankers and 
1ers co-operated in making these 
s go over. 

is estimated that 20 per cent of 
potato acreage in Butler is planted 
| disease free seed. 

poultry work, Mr. Mandeville has 
n scored heavily. He now has one 
the three adult poultry clubs in 
nsylvania in operation. Lee Critch- 
president of the club, is one of 
most potent factors in helping the 
se of “Biddy” along. Poultry pro- 
tion has grown from a “woman’s 
’ to the main line of endeavor of 
‘t farmers. 

side from these three major pro- 
s, Mandeville is doing what he can 
ig soil improvement work, orchard- 
and vegetable gardening, although 
has not yet tackled them with the 
he has gone after the other three 
» is waiting until the present pro- 
s are well under way—and then 
ch the others go to the top. 

s it is the custom in Pennsylvania 


INADILLA SILOS 


ila, 
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Read Silo Character 


As you do a man’s 


you read a man’s character in his 
face. Look to the same features 
on a silo to judge its qualities. 

In the front of the Unadilla Silo, 
you can see many practical, valuable 
advantages that speak of the thor- 
oughness, care and thought with 
which every detail of the whole silo 
is worked out. 

Its continuous opening; watertight, 
air-tight, non-sticking doors; wide, 
safe, easy combination door fasteners 
and ladder; door front assembled at 
the factory; hoop ends adjustable from 
ladder, these and many other features 
of the front of a Unadilla are some 
indication of the bigger silo value the 
Unadilla gives you for every dollar. 

for catalog. You'll find it full 
of silo information you shouldn’t miss. 

For the man who orders early we 
offer a special discount that makes a 
real saving in your silo purchase. 

The Unadilla can be had on con- 
venient terms. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box G UNADILLA, N., Y. 


‘ 


counties, Butler county farmers have 
been divided into communities, for 
farm bureau work. 
has 19 communities organized and each = rules. 
has its own staff 
Wachsmith is president of the county 
organization, Andrew Lang, vice presi- 
dent; Charles Martin ,secretary and 
Geo. Bicker, treasurer. Ed McPherson, 


low the rule that like produces like. 
Corrosive sublimate 
help. club purposes and the rest for breed- 


Eleven 
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Belmont Cattle Club Ship ers. These cattle were shipped with 


a clean bill of health and will be ac- 
Jerseys South cepted under the North Carolina health 


Mandeville now 

McPherson stated that Alamante 
county has been tested for tubercu- 
losis on the area plan and only 20 re- 
actors found. Belmont County test to 
date shows that there is about 125 
reactors in half the county. 


Of officers, CoA. PIFTY-FOUR head of registered Jer- 


sey cattle were shipped by the Bel- 
mont County, Ohio, Jersey Cattle Club 
April 11 to Mebane, North Carolina. 
manager of the 
White Farms, W. L. Cooper, Smith- 
Hughes teacher, and W. K. Scott, 
County Agent of Alamante County, N. 
C., purchased these cattle from the 
Club . Thirty-five head will be for calf 


Scabby seed potatoes invariably fol- . . 
Open space a plenty is one sign of 
treatment will a well-furnished, well-arranged living 


room, 
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| FOR THE BOSS/ 


7 pga 


WY 
LES 


OH MAMIE, | CAN JUST 
FEEL A MILK SLUMP COMING, 
HOW | WISK | HAD A BOSS 


MOOHOO! SAME OLD THING, 
THE BOSS EXPECTS ME TO 
; KEEP IN CONDITION 
SMATTER, 
BELLA? 


WHY DOESN'T YOUR BOSS ASK A CHECKERBOARD 

FEED DEALER FOR A MILK RECORD. SHEET RIGHT AWAY. 

THEN HE CAN SEE FOR HIMSELF JUST HOW MUCH MILK 
YOU GIvE,ANR HOW MUCH IT COSTS Him PER PQUND 
BN BUT ISNT IT 

NATURAL FOR A 


BUT 11'S JUNE ALREADY, 
BY FALL IT'LL BE 100 LATE} 


SAY! WHAT YOUR BOSS 
NEEDS 1S THE FACTS 
ON SUMMER FEEDING 


WHEN PASTURE 


DRIES UP? 


| CHEAPER! WHY — ITS CHEAPER To 
FEED PURIVVA COW CHOW THAN 

NOT TO FEED IT, THE EXTRA MILK 
YOU GIVE MORE THAN PAYS THE 
SLIGHT Cosr. MY BOSS 
SAYS THAT. HE'S NEVER 
CLEANED UP sucH 
PROFITS BEFOR 


[ SURE — UNLESS YoU GET A CONCENTRATE 
SUCH AS CoW CHOW TO SUPPLEMENT YOUR 
PASTURE. THEN YOU HOLD UP FINE 


PURINA COW CHOW 
PURINA COW CHOW 
1MUSNT FORGET 

THAT. 1 TELL MY 


THINKS HE'S GETTING 
OFF CHEAPER BY 
CUTTING OUT 
CONCENTRATES 
2X in SUMMER 


Z 
ae 


Mail the coupon for 
special pasture feeding 


directions and a free copy fi [PURINA| | 


A \ 

of the 100-page Purina |, in a 

Cow Book. a 24% a 4 
PURINA MILLS ae ca 

b 


862 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. COW CHOW 
Sete ee ee ee ee ee en ee 


COUP ON gar Ritor st, St Louis, Mo. 


Kindly send free pasture feeding directions and a free copy 
of the 100-Page Purina Cow Book to 
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Eight Busy Mills Located for Service 


Twelve 


Comparison of Pool Prices For Past Two Years 


1.00 
MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OcT. 
1922 155 156 L70 190 216 259 
1923 219 219 240 248 2.61 275 
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NOY. OEC. JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. 
BERET PAY 2.70 265 252 250 1922 
299 295 2.87 2.50 240 223 1923 


VOLANT LEADS AGAIN 


By C. D. Byrne, Penn State College 


The Volant Cow ‘Testing Associa- 
tion of Lawrence County, Pennsyl- 
vania, again claims the honor of hav- 
ing the highest average of butterfat 
production per cow of the cow testing 
associations in Pennsylvania. The re- 
port just issued by the dairy extension 
department of the Pennsylvania State 
College credits this group with an 
average of 7,919 pounds of milk and 
355 pounds of fat per cow. 

This association has only been or- 
ganized two years and has led the 
state both times. Last year the aver- 
age fat production was 332.3 pounds 
per cow. This means an average in- 
crease per cow of 22.7 pounds of but- 
terfat this year over last year’s pro- 
duction. There are 22 herds in the 
association with a total of 295 cows 
enrolled. Thirteen herds averaged 
over 350 pounds of fat and 20 herds 
topped the 300 pound mark. It is 
quite remarkable to note that 64 cows 
gave over 400 pounds of fat during the 
year. 

The champion cow of the Volant 
Association was a purebred Jersey 
owned by F. B. Thompson. She pro- 
duced 8,901 pounds of milk and 614.3 
pounds of fat during the year. The 


seven highest cows in the association 
were all Jerseys. A purebred Hol- 
stein belonging to R. B. Stoner had 
the highest milk production for the 
year with 14,443 pounds to her credit. 
This animal ranked tenth in butterfat. 

F. B. Thompson also had the high- 
est producing herd. His 18 Jerseys 
averaged 7,157 pounds of milk and 
454.8 pounds of fat during the year 
just completed. 

That accurate testing and record 
keeping has led to a great improve- 
ment in the dairy practices and re- 
turns of the members of this associa- 
tion is shown by the records of two 
of the members. J. O. Rodgers had 
a herd average of 192.3 pounds of fat 
last year. This year he has boosted 
it up to 3449 pounds. He is keeping 
four less cows but is getting far more 
milk. W. M. Drake, another mem- 
ber, averaged 301.7 pounds of fat per 
cow the first year. The records this 
year credit him with a 351.8 pound 
average. 

Much of the success of this associa- 
tion is due to the leadership of the 
tester, Paul J. Stonebroker. Not only 
does he tend carefully to the usual 
duties of testing but he has also acted 
as counsellor in feeding and in select- 
ing sires for the members. 


Patronize our advertisers. 


Oesterling &Son 
FEED DEALERS 


BUTLER, PA. 


Give 100 per cent Quality, service and 


courtesy with every purchase. 


We sell UNION GRAINS the (original 


Dairy Ration) twenty years a_ successful 


feed for the dairymen. 


Reliable, trustworthy and no shifting of 


ingredients, every bag the same as the first. 


That’s How He Shook 


Sam had passed a harrowing experi- 
ence. He had seen a ghost. While his 
audience listened with bulging eyes, he 
related the details of his adventure. 

“Ah jes’ come out of de cowshed,” 
he said, “an Ah had a bucket of milk 
in mah hand. Den Ah hears a noise by 
de side of de road an’ de ghost rushes 
out.” 


“Good heavens!’ ’interrupted on 
his listeners. “Did you shake - 
fright, Sam?” 

“Ah don’t know what Ah shook | 
Ah hain’t sayin’ for sutin Ah sf 
at all. But when Ah got home 
found all de milk gone an’ two pot 
o’ butter in de bucket.”—Life. 


Patronize our Advertisers 


200 Lbs. 


x& &F A 


GC 
PROTEIN 


24% FAT 5% 
CARBOHYDRATES 50% FIBRE 10% 


CHAPIN & CO. 


HAMMOND, IND 
48° 


OR a lower daily 

cost of feed, and 
a larger daily aver- 
age of milk, get — 


UNICORN 


for your herd. 


Remember— 
More Profit Per Day 
—For More Days 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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‘Necessity Never Made 
a Good Bargain” 


If you save part of your income you 
will always be in a position to take ad- 


vantage of bargains. 


You will also find it easier to fi 


within your income than to live with 


Dollar savings & Trust Co. 
Hirst Nlallonal Bank 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


feces 


Combined Resources—Over Forty-three Millions 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER Thirteen 
PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES 
Retsil Price Ot 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 913 1914 1915 1916 1917 ot 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
etal Ot. eA 
7) aes B) 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.65 1.75 1275 175 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22%, 3.40 3.80 3.80 2.90 2.15 2.70 2.87 
Py a 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.75 1.65 1.80 1.75 1.75 2.17% 3.40 3.50 Ey 2.70 1.85 2.65 2.50 
cf. SC 1.20 1.30 1.30 125 1035: 1.45 a 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.65 1.65 2.17% 3.40 3.00 3.50 2.35 1.70 2.52 2.40 
14 90 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.20 aS 125 1.05 1.35 1.45 1.60 1.50 1.65 2.17% 2.70 3.00 3.10 2.25 1.70 2.50 2.23 
_ eae 85 85 -90 1.00 1.00 1.00 Vers. 95 1.25 1-35 1.30 1.20 1.45 2.6814 2.30 3.00 2.90 215 1.56 2.19 1.85 
_ _. eee 80 -80 80 -90 .85 -95 1.10 -95 1.15 1.15 1.30 1.30 1.35, 2.34 2.10 2.40 2.90 1.90 1.56 2.19 
- ee 85 85 90 1.00 85 1.00 1.20 1.05 1:25 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.45 2.34 2.25 2.65 3.15 1.90 1.70 2.40 
85 85 -90 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.35 £35 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.85 2.80 3.25 3.40 1.90 1.90 2.48 
ember ——.~.- .90 -90 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.45 1.30 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.60 1.75 2.85 3.25 3.25 3.50 2.00 2.16 2.61 
ber 1.05 1.05 1.15 1.75 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.40 155 1.80 175 1.65 2.00 2.85 3.25 3.60 3.50 2.10 2.39 2.75 
mber 1.15 {15 1.25 75 1.40 1.60 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.85 1.80 1.75 2.22% 3.10 3.80 Sing 3.50 2.30 2.78 2.99 
mber 1.25 1.40 1.40 175 1.50 1.60 1.95 1.65 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 3.25 4.00 4.00 3.50° 2.40 2.75 2.95 
‘age -96 1.06 1.14 1.24 1.29 1.30 1.43 1.31 1.47 1.56 1.63 1.58 175 2.98 3.05 3.27 a7 2.24 2.02 2.58 


ea - 
Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January 1918. 
‘After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. 


ducers for milk deliveries during the 


The following prices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments to 


month of May, 1924. 


District 1 Distec). Dist. 3 Dest. 4 Dist. 5). Dist: 6 ‘Dist. 7” Dist 8 
Country FOB 
Plants City FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB 
100 Ibs. Gallon 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. 100 Ibs. 
1914 1.90 aL 2.21 1.50 1.90 2.33 
.20 1.95 2.16 2.26 1.55 1.95 2.38 
20% 2.00 LEPA| 2.31 1.60 2.00 243° 
21 2.05 2.26 2.36 1.65 2.05 2.48 
21% 2.10 Zl 2.41 1.70 2.10 2253 
22 25 2.30 2.46 E75 ese 2.58 
224 2.20 2.41 Zl 1.80 2.20 2.63 
23 2.25 2.46 2.56 1.85 DES 2.68 
234 2.30 2.51 2.61 1.90 2.30 Zo 
24 2.35 2.56 2.66 1.95 ATS 2.78 
244 2.40 2.61 2.71 2.00 2.40 2.83 
Ass 2.45 2.66 2.76 2.05 2.45 2.88 
254 2.50 ZIM 2.81 2.10 2.50 2.93 
26 255 2.76 2.86 Als abs 2.98 
26 2.60 2.81 2.91 2.20 2.60 3.03 
27 2.65 2.86 2.96 225 2.65 3.08 
274 2.70 2.91 3.01 2.30 2.70 3.13 
.28 295 2.96 3.06 2.35 2:75 3.18 
28 2.80 3.01 3.11 2.40 2.80 3.23 
29 2.85 3.06 3.16 2.45 2.85 3.28 
2914 2.90 eal Shel 2.50 2.90 8 
30 2.95 3.16 3.26 255 2.95 3.38 
30% 3.00 3.21 Shall 2.60 3.00 3.43 
31 3,05 3.26 3.30 2.65 3.05 3.48 
3ly 3.10 3.31 3.41 2.70 3.10 3.53 
2.85 32 a5 3.36 3.46 2.75 SHS: 3.58 


ABteaved by Board of Directors, June 10, 1924. 


istrict No. 1—Pittsburgh and suburban 


‘kets. 


istrict No. 2—Includes Youngstown, War- 
, Niles and Girard. 

istrict No. 3—Wheeling, Bellaire, 
t, Martins Ferry. 

istrict No, 4—Ashtabula. 


Bridge- 


June 8, 1924. 
ealers listed below are operating under 
ing contracts and their accounts as of this 
» are considered in good standing by the 


District No. I 


lbion Milk Co. 


ieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 
ermes-Groves Dairy Co. 
armony Creamery Co. 
llegheny Dairy Co. 
'm. Colteryahn. 
harles Giger. 
azel-Glenn Milk Co. 
nadyside Milk Co. 
_L. Concelman. 
lifford Stauffer. 
Hubach 
. H. Rapp 
ichland Dairy. 
ilan Bielich. 
rank Bayer. 
has. Nauman. 
ee! Creamery. 
. A. Brown, 
ewis Dairy. 
. L. Black. 


ohn P. Tomkiewicz. 

eerless Milk Co. 

ide Lin ar 9 

cLaren Sanitary Milk Co. 
ech Ice Food Products. 
Vabash_Milk & Cream Co. 
mited Dairy. 

acob Dressler. 

ndalusia Dairy. 

ureme_ Dairy. 

ouis Colteryahn. 

ndrew Krupa. 

arl W. Burton. 

'. M. Hartzell. 


District No. II 


aly Dairy Co. 

oungstown Sanitary Milk Co. 
enry Dieter. 

hio Pure Milk Co. 


District No. 5—Manufacturing plants at 
Minerva, Saegertown, Orangeville and Em- 
lenton. (Note)—Plants under Pittsburgh, 


Wheeling or Youngstown City inspection re- 
ceive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 

District No. 6—Sharon, Farrell and Sharps- 
ville. 


District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 


Pool Accounting Department. This list is sub- 
ject to change and parties interested are re- 
quested to destroy any lists issued prior to 
this date. 


C. C. Persing. 
W. R. Ruhlman. 
Madden & Hubbard. 
C. J. Wilson. 
A. W. Dawson. 
Hall R. Magee. 
Trumbull Creamery. 
J. W. Trube. 
W. D. Mealy. 
Highland . Dairy. 
Addicott & Faler. 
J. R. Biery. 

District No. III 


United Dairy Co. 
Ohio Valley Dairy. 
Cloverdale Dairy Co. 
Valley Forge Dairy. 
A. C. Henochul. 
Purity Dairy. 
A. L. Sommers. 
District No. IV 


M. V. Koykka. 
L,. R. Stroup. 
Harbor Creamery. 
Chas. J. Reynolds. 
Finn Cooperative Milk Co. 
District No. V 
J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orangeville piant). 
Mohawk Cond. Milk Co. 
Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 
Reinhold Ice Cream Co. 
United Dairy Co. (Barnesville plant). 
Crescent Company, Inc. ‘ 
Conneaut Lake Dairy Prod. Co. 
District No. VI 


JT. D. Biggins & Sons (Sharon plant}. 
Reeher Brother.s 

District No. VII 
Crockery Citv Ice Prod. Co. 
Anderson Dairy. 
Goldenstar Dairy. 
Rosenberger Dairy Prod. Co. 


— ee ee) rrr 


‘he carload of purebred Holsteins 

from Trumbull county to the New 
sey Agricultural Experiment Station 

ew Brunswick, N. J., have made 
ne very creditable records. Sadie 
tke Vale, sold by F. A. Fee & Son, 
tland, recently completed a seven- 
| ieee eon ne ye butter and 
Ibs. of milk; in ays she pro- 
‘ed 2,257 Ibs. of milk and 85 The of 
ter. A two-year old son of this cow 
owned by T. H. Queale of Kinsman. 
| a yearling son by the Trumbull 


County Infirmary. Csestwood Pontiac 
Johanna, purchased by them from R. 
Millikin & Son, of Mecca, made a 
seven-day record of 23.48 Ibs. of butter 
and 604.2 lbs. of milk. Millikin has two 
daughters and three grand daughters 
of this cow still in his herd. New Jer- 
sey Agricultural College purchased 16 
head in Trumbull county, most of them 
coming from the herds of Millikin and 
Fee. They are all being placed on 
seven day and yearly tests as fast as 
they freshen. They expect to put some 


For 


“A” Strainer Funnel 

“B” Sterilized cotton 
which milk MUST go. 

“C” Coarse wire screen ring for 
clamping cotton pad to bottom 
of funnel. 

“D” Wire Clamp 


through 


sizes. 


They are right. 
milk—milk that brings the top market price. 
That is why a good milk strainer is a practical 
necessity for every dairy. 

The Jared Purity Milk Strainer is the best made. 
res dandruff, hair and fine manure—and no other 
strainer will. 


More than ten million quarts of milk are strained 
daily through the Dr. Clark. Made in 10-qt. and 18-qt. 
No cloths, no fine wire gauze. 
a lifetime. 


PURITY STAMPING CO. 


You Know What The 


Milk Experts Say! 


They say that milk should never contain 
sediment of any kind. 


For clean milk is healthy 


positively remove all sediment, including 


We guarantee it—make us prove it. 


Inexpensive—lasts 
If your dealer can’t supply you, write 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


MILK 
COOLERS 


Milk Coolers on the farm 
are needed during the sum- 
mer; many rulings require 
them; authorities advocate 
them. 


To aid you in the selection 


of 


an efficient, economical 
cooler, write for our Bestov 


Tubular Farm Cooler Bulletin. 


These coolers are made of 
tinned copper and _ bronze; 


they will cool milk summer after summer without needing repairs or 


the tubes and the milk is aerated 
as it flows over the tube surfaces 
in a thin sheet 


Bestov Coolers are guaranteed 
not to leak; they will stand a 
pressure of 150 pounds. Other 
tubular coolers do not measure 
up to this standard. 


The Champion Cooler 1s fur- 
nished for the dairyman who 
wants a simple, efficient, cheaper 
device. Made in three sizes; 


ecasy to use. 


Bestov Farm Cooler 
wearing out. Cold water, ice water, or brine is used to circulate through 


Champion Farm Cooler 


Cherry-Bassett-Winner Company 


Telephone Grant 2494 
1139 Penn Av., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


good yearly records on all of the ani- 
mals purchased. 


Pennsylvania has 1.568 townships, 
Chestetr County leads with 57, Alle- 
gheny is next with 56. Cameron Coun- 
ty, the lowest, has only 5 townships. 
In Armstrong County a new township 
was formed last year. ‘Township lines 
have been lost in Philadelphia County, 
but there were 423 farms listed within 
its boundaries in 1920. 


There are six times as much butter 
manufactured and consumed in the 
United States than any other nation in 
the world according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. We also im: 
port much more butter than we export. 
During 1922 there was made 1,753,515,- 
000 pounds butter compared with 29,- 


421,874 pounds of 25 years ago. The 


cow population of U. S. increased 347,- 
000 since 1922. 


Fourteen 


Cow-Test Associations 


COW TESTING ASSOCIATIONS INCREAS- 
ING IN FAVOR 

That Crawford County farmers continue to 
manifest an interest in helping themselves is 
shown by the fact that Springboro dairymen 
have gone together and hired a tester to keep 
records on their herds, and give advice on 
economical production of milk. With milk 
prices at the lowest in years, these men find 
their only solution to be in weeding out board- 
er cows, profitable feeding, and in general, 
putting their dairies on a business basis. 

Western Crawford Association’s report by 
H. R. Redmond shows 75 cows over 40 lbs. 
ft, and 96 over 1000 lbs. milk; 27 cows over 50 
Ibs. fat and 69 over 1200 lbs. milk. Ten high- 
est producing cows and owners were: 
Lbs. Milk Lbs. Fat 

Eee 70.72 
-1550 69.75 
1993 65.77 
1280 64.00 
1597 63.88 
1894 62.50 
1628 61.86 


J... Bryer, PBS z 
R. C. Jackson, PBH.. 
J... Bryer, PBH.. 
Veale Dryer, HGte Joc 
S. D. Ofensend, PB. 
R. Manning, PB.H....... 
S. D. Ofensend, Gr.H.. 
Ed. Beuhler, Gr.H.... A711 61.69 
Lee Bryer,» Gr EL 1435 60.27 
Ji) yea chai bebe 1457 59.74 

Eastern Cambridge Association of which P. 
A. Ditmer is tester, shows 23 cows over 40 
Ibs. fat, 58 cows over 1000 Ibs. milk, 5 over 50 
Ibs. fat and 21 over 1200 Ibs. milk. Ten high- 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Gertrude Claire 
(No. 99550) 


Smashes World Record! 


100 lbs. (net) 

Pp, F. C. F. 24% Milk 
Maker 
Guaranteed Analysis 
Protein (minimum) 24.00% 
Fat.. (minimum) 5.00% 
Carbohydr. (Min.)45.00% 
Fibre (maximum) 9.00% 
Digestible Nutrients 
1506 lbs. per ton 
200 lbs.—Corn Dis. Grains 
240lbs.—OilMeal(OldProc) 
500 lbs.—Gluten Feed ! 
200 lbs.— Wheat Bran E 
260 lbs.—Cottons’d Meal, ' 


est cows and owners were: : 
Lbs. Milk Lbs. Fat 
...1266 58.5 


ASB smith, Gree 
43% 
100 lbs.—Wheat Middlings 


J. R. Townley, PB.H... aie (5 1 | St 
iD: pRacop nh Gn: Gea ...1094 56.9 
O. I. Martin, PB.H ...1566 56.4 100 lbs.—Peanut Oil Meal, 
C. Stainbrook, PB.G. 980 51.9 40% 
E. Rodebaugh, PB.J...... CE 49.1 100 lbs.—Ground Oats 
FE. Rodebaugh, Gr.H. & J. 1448 47.8 160 lbs.—Yellow Hominy 
C. Stainbrook, PB.G... 849 46.7 100 lbs.—Molasses (cane) 
J. Caldwell, Gr.H... 1652 46.3 20 lbs.—Salt 

20 lbs.—Cal. Carbonate 


2000 lbs.—P.F.C.F.Milk Maker. 
Manufactured for 
Penna. Farmers’ Co-opera 
tive Federation, Inc. 
?hiladelphia, Pa. 


| ya | 


Carl Flaugh .. ...1550 45.0 

Mr. Ditmar s two unprofitable cows 
sold, and four purebred bulls purhcased. New 
additions to the Association are: Frank Ander- 
son, E. Rodebaugh, Willard Amy. FE. F. Har- 
rison, A. B. Smith and F. W. Perry. 

Meadville Association, employing Park N. 
Dubbs as tester, in May disclosed 37 cows over 
40 Ibs. fat, 59 over 1000 Ibs. milk, whi’e eivht 
produced over 50 Ibs. fat and 19 over 1200 lbs. 
milk. ‘Ten highest cows and owners: 


Lbs. Milk Lbs. Fat 


UT WHET 


Fred Flaugh, PB.H....... 457 62.7 
A. B. Ongley, PB.H... 572 58.2 
On Dee Smith, ye Bane 262 58.1 
A. B. Ongley, Gr.H.. 1745 57.6 

742 57.5 


W. G. Dearborn, PB. 


Merle Ongley, PB.H..... 1637 50.7 : 
O<D: Smith, BB 370 50.7 
=: 822 50.1 
48.1 A 
48.0 


Frank Davison, PB.]... 
Merle Ongley, PB.H... : 
O. D. Smith, PB.H...... 21333 8. 


SHARPSVILLE-ORANGEVILLE Yo Le ar 
ASSOCIATION f : 
ighes ows in buterfat for Marct : / ¢ 
SRS ten highest cows in buterfat for March Eee DL0 F9EC°, a) gee 
Harley C. Davis, 73.0 bil ; Pree fe ———S———____ 


J. C. Bascom, PB.H.. 1574 70.8 
Harley C. Davis, Gr... 
Harley C. Davis, PB.H. 
1432 57.3 
cow a chance to make a 
Four hundred and seventy-four cows were 
tested during March in 34 herds. Three profit- : ¢ 
able cows were sold and two unprofitable. 8% a %p Z¢. 4 fle: ; pone Sh 
th at maker. 


E. Z. Wilson, Gr.H.... 2052 67.7 ; ace ‘ 
oO Alex rapa Gigs kee. 1672, 65 2 : ust as a rac 
H. S. Alexander r.H 3B Al DE NGL —f/GLZ ZL he Fak e horse 
Max McGeth, Gr.H... 
Wer sSintn = 2 Babe a : 
The average of the 10 hig cows—1667 lbs. y wee ie 
v eet eed Yew. aevUlEaA 
cows produced over 40 !bs. of fat. 23 over 50 a s 
Ibs. of fat, 99 producing over 1,000 Ibs. milk and pes j fel Ge 
53 producing over 1,200 Ibs. milk. The hivh- BY LYE: > 
est average herd was owned by W. Z. Wilson, = ’ 41t) 
1} 4 


Every cow is an un- 


W. R. Sinn, Gr.H.. : 5 
1724 61.2 \, Ga Aigee must have a chance to 
JT. C. Bascom, PB.H.... “1873 58.0 gy Y ess A a Bho make a record for speed 
1556 57.5 DE PE: Gee pooh so must you give your 
milk, 3.7 per cent fat, 63.3 lbs. buterfat. 
record as a milk and 
producing 1315 lbs. milk and 48.7 tbs. butterfat. 


a aly profitable cow until fed 

: : pee right. YOU may have 

pean eee lage Ae ofl: fe r0€ a record con ine 

S Le enced flr on P. F. ©. F. Milk 

61.8 he _ pled Atta Maker and find out as 
Dee Sey pe did Mr. Hartzell. 


If Px PCa Mul: 


Makeryx is not on sale in 


NORTH TRUMBULL COUNTY ASSN. 
The ten highest cows for the menth of May 
are as follows: 


CG B,-aMhan, Gri: 
im, Wer, Gri 
ES B. EKrolt,, BBE: 
E.-H. Kroll, PB.H. 
F. A Jacoby & Son. PBH.. 
Miller & Mahan, PB.J....... 


Bo Ho Kroll; PBS 
Era M. Crew, PB.H. 


“1200. 30 . Cile Guee 
L. E. Weir, GH “1788 337 : les Gite 4 ae Cl ee 
PENNSYLVANIA SUMMARY i Hee Mill perteatrg fe 4 GE 


There are 27 Associations for April reporting 7] 30 
7536 cows tested, 1270 cows giving more than 2 
ave /f/ # 


40 Ibs. of fat and 1563 cows more than 1000 Ibs. 


of milk & 
Old roller skates, nailed to a board, “ 


do pretty well as a moving platform for x 
a scrub bucket. h 


your community—write. 


[BUY THE OLD RELIABLE | : Baty 
0-B0S-SO ! 


foe ILE LY so eee: C. . 
minungiutertcmmec| Fennsylvania Farmers’ Co-operative Federation, lnc 
Offices: Heed Building 


$15.00 for 15 gal. drum 
28.50 for 30 gal. drum 
Delivered Via Prepaid Freight 
Send check or money order and d 
d 17 n y order a educ 
count. _virst thousand dairymen oraening Cite 
se ot F REE a quirt Sprayer for applying. GUAR- 
SNEED 1 O RAD: YOUR COWS OF FLIES or 
noney promptly refunded. Ti -Bos-8 

Kilfly More-Milk Folder. Hires. ae 


H. E. ALLEN MFG. CO., CARTHAGE, N.Y 


A Co-operative Purchasing Association 


oo 


Me. Zine 
iN 


PEN 


JTTING PEP IN YOUR MOTOR 


Part I 


am sure that at one time or another 
have had a friend look at you and 
, “You look just like your mother,” 
“your father, or some one else in the 
ily. But I am going to change the 
parison and tell you that you look 
st like an engine.” Perhaps you are 
nking this sounds rather strange, but 
us consider the many points of 
nilarity between the human body and 
ne. 


n the first place, engines are made 

various materials including iron, 
sel, etc. Did you know that iron is a 
important part of the human body? 
the case of the engine, men called 
‘ners dig down into the ground to 
‘are the iron which is made into parts, 
t as the human bady cannot use the 
yn as we get it from mines, we must 
pend on another kind of miners which 
d their finger-like roots down into 
e earth to procure the iron from the 
il and store it in their roots or their 
ives until we use them on our tables— 
getables. 


Some vegetables are better miners 
an others. Some specialize in different 
nds of ores. For example, spinach, 
rrots, oranges and prunes are especial- 
good at digging for iron, which is 
cessary for good red blood, while the 
in green leaved vegetables such as 
inach, kale, beet tops, dandelions, etc., 
e excellent miners when it comes to 


arching for lime. 
You all know that lime is used in 


ment for building buildings. The lime 
vegetables is used by the body to 
1ild strong bones. Perhaps you have 
: the word CHASSIS; it is the 
‘st part of an engine or an automobile 
be built. Upon the chassis is placed 
e top part of the engine. The wheels, 
c. Isn’t it easy to think of the skele- 
n as the chassis of the human body? 
| order to have a good strong machine, 
is necessary to have a firmly built, 
ell proportioned, straight lined chassis. 
is just as important in building a 
rong body to have sound, straight 
nes, 
When babies are born their bones are 
ft, just as the cartilage of your ear or 
e tip of your nose. As they grow old- 
, the lime in their food is taken by the 
mes to make them hard and strong, 
ch as the bones you can feel in your 
m or your leg. Sometimes babies 
id children do not have enough food 
at contains lime to make their bones 
rd, and as a result, their bones do not 
ow straight. Perhaps you know of a 
ild who has bowed legs because when 
began to walk the bones in his legs 
ere not built hard enough to remain 
raight when the weight of his body 
as put on them. 
Boys and girls who care whether or 
t their bones grow hard and straight 
id their teeth sound and white, (for 
e teeth need plenty of lime also if 
cy are not to decay and grow ugly), 
n get plenty of lime if they will eat 
€ proper foods. The thin green leaved 
‘getables, as I said before, are good 
ne miners, and cows living on grasses, 
'y, Clover, alfalfa, etc., which are thin 
een leaved vegetables altho we our- 
lves do not care for them, collect the 
ne and give it to us in a very concen- 
ated form in milk. For this reason, 
ilk is the very best source of lime, 
id boys and girls, in order to make 
eir skeletons durable enough to give 
em good service thru life. 
After the chassis or skeleton is built, 
1s covered with a padding of muscle 
id fat: This muscle ‘tissue is made 
9m certain kinds of food suchas milk, 
cese, eggs, meat, fish, peas, beans, 
rials and nuts. 
The more delicate and intricate the 
achine, the finer must be the materials 
which it is made and the greater the 
ill required to put it together. It has 
en said that a Ford can be turned out 
ery twenty minutes. Where it takes 
2 men one hour to build a Ford, it 
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takes a thousand men one hour to build 
a Cadillac, a Pierce Arrow, or a Rolls- 
Royce, because of their finer mechanism, 
Did you ever stop to think how long 
it takes to build a human body? About 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS! From the 
time a child is born until he is twenty- 
one years old his machine is constantly 
being built and added to. After this 
machine is built it must carry him thru 
life. You can see, then, how important 
it is that every boy and girl build a ma- 
chine which will give fullest value to 
them as well as to the people with whom 
they are associated. It is within every 
boy’s and every girl’s power to build 
satisfactory machines for himself, if he 
will give his body the special care and 
attention which any complex machine 
require. 

Next issue I will tell you about re- 
charging your batteries, high-test and 
low-test fuel for your engines, and fill- 
ing your radiators. 


If you care to have us send you a folder 
“The Healthland Flier,” and Health Poster 
No. 8 to color, drop us a card. 


Vernon Clothing Club Re-Organizes 


The Vernon Township Clothing Club, 
Trumbull, O., have re-organized their 
Club this year starting out with 21 mem- 
bers. They have taken the name of 
“Busy Bee” for their Club. Mrs. Millie 
C. Biggin is their Leader and from the 
program sent in to the Farm Bureau 
Office they are a very enthusiastic 
group and are planning to do a lot of 
work, together with a lot of good times. 
The Officers chosen for this yea rare as 
follows: President—Altha Karr, V. 
Pres.—Helen Banning, Secretary—Ra- 
chel Martin, Treasurer—Maxine Hi- 
land. 


Jackson’s “Golden Oaks” Organize 
Five North Jackson boys met at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. George Ewing, 
North Jackson, Monday evening, April 
28th, and organized Jackson’s “Golden 
Oaks” Calf club. 

Lorin Ewing was elected president; 
William Talbot, vice president; Howard 
Keck, secretary; Robert Ewing, treas- 
urer and Gregory Schulz, correspondent, 
while George Ewing will act as leader 
of the club. 

The county agent explained the calf 
club rules and gave out the first instruc- 
tion’ pamphlets. The social feature of 
the meeting was various games. 


Two More Join Calf Club 


Two new members have been enlisted 
in the Mahoning Calf club by County 
Agent J.; C. Hedge. Miss Mildred Co- 
bourn of Greenford, has secured a fine 
Guernsey heifer, and Kenneth Reed, of 
Canfield, a fine Jersey. 


Greenford Potato Club 


In company with William Burkholder, 
leader of boys’ and girls’ club work in 
Green township, Copnty Agent J. C. 
Hedge organized the Greenford Potato 
club, Friday evening, May 23, at the 
school house at Greenford. Roy Ewing 
was elected president; Howell Davis, 
vice president; Ruth Kenreigh, secre- 
tary, and Alvin Herdle, correspondent. 


True to Name 

The Industriapuella club, compose of 
girls in the Bircktown, Smith township 
neighborhood, who are taking clothing 
club work, met at the Bricktown school 
grounds, Saturday, June 7 for their first 
June meeting. 

Saturday, May 17, the club met at the 
home of Miss Emma McFarland, when 
the club consitution was adopted. 
Piano solos were offered by the leader, 
Miss Ila Speakman and Miss Rose 
Bruit; Misses Evelyn Phillips and Marie 
Krahling gave readings. Mrs. McFar- 
land, assisted by her daughter, Miss 
Emma, served refreshments. 


Says Sam: A late spring has one ad- 
vantage: it keeps folks so busy they 
can’t stop to growl. 


Two Clubs Formed at Damascus 


The Damascus Hi Potato club has 
been organized by students at the 
Goshen township high school, with Prof. 
H. W. Zuercher as leader, The follow- 
ing boys are members: Larue Stratton, 
Robert Weingart, Jay Bricker, Curtis 
Shook, Lynn Caufield, William Mic- 
kimins and Edwin Stanley. ‘The club 
will meet soon for the selection of offi- 
cers. 

Some of the same pupils are in the 
Damascus Hi Poultry Club, which is al- 
so led by Prof. H. W. Zuercher. The 
following are members: Glen Maurer, 
John Williams, Farnklin Greenisen, Wil- 
liam Miskimins, John Sanford, Larus 
Stratton and Lorin Pim. 


Greene Poultry Club 


Five girls and boys in Greene town- 
ship, Trumbell county, O., have organ- 
ized a Roultry Club and have taken the 
name of “Strugglers’” for their Club. 
Mrs. Dora Tyler is their Leader and 
they are doing very fine work so far. 
The members of this Club are: Alice 
Whetson, Elton Whetson, Glen Owen, 
Fannie Barber and Edna Sidaway. 


Helps Club Work 


Belmont County, O. banks are giving 
junior clubwork in their community a 
great impetus, by offering a dollar to 
each youngster that opens an account 
with a check received as premium in 
clubwork from the county fair board. 


For County Team 


Twenty-five youngsters competed for 
places on the Belmont County Junior 
Dairy Judging team, in the first rally 
held at the L. P. Bailey farm at Ta- 
coma, O. on May 29. Another contest 
will be arranged this month when Hol- 
steins and Guernseys will be judged. 
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Can a Banker Milk 


a Cow? 


Our officers have for years been in- 
terested in the farmer and dairyman. 
We know your success means the suc- 
cess of the whole community. 


LET US HELP YOU 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
GREENVILLE, PA. 
Resources 214 Million Dollars 


W. S. McKAY, Pres. R. A. HORNE, Cash. 


Riverview 
botel 


“A GOOD PLACE TO STOP” 


BERKEY L. SWANK 


PROPRIETOR 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


Patronize our advertisers. 


a er 9 
Westinghouse 


of Proved Performance 


THIS BOOK 
WILL INTEREST 


YOU 


It is full of interesting information on the use of electric 


power on the farm. The book is profusely illustrated and in- 


cludes some direct evidence from farm users of electric power. 


To Secure Free Copy vet 
Return This Coupon ya 
a Westinghouse 
ex Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Ge 


s 
7 
- 
- 
- 
* 
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es Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


c Please send Circular 1689 
~~ “The Farm Electric Plant” 
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BUTLER FARMERS “BULLING IT THROUGH THE BANK 


ULLING it through the bank”— 

This quotation can be literally and 

figuratively used in telling of the 
work-being done at Butler by the Butler 
County National Bank in doing its. bit 
toward aiding agriculture in Butler 
county. 

Through, R. Clark Wiggins, agricul- 
tural adviser, and former Butler county 
agent, they have evolved a plan of leas- 
ing bulls to farmers that is original, 
effective and of great advantage to the 
farmers. 

In cooperation with the Butler County 
Farm Bureau and County Agent Man- 
deville, without whom this plan could 
not have succeeded, the bank has al- 
ready placed four high class purebred 
bulls in the field and are laying plans 
for bringing in several more. 

The features of the plan, which is 
reprinted in detail are that the farmer 
is given access to service from a bull 
which is probably several times as val- 
uable as one he could afford to buy—at 
a nominal cost of $2.50 per head with 
grade cows and $5.00 per head for pure- 
bred cows. 

Three Holstein bull’s now in the coun- 
ty, which were leased by the bank are 
sired by the greatest producing blood- 
lines in th eHolstein breed. The animals 
are explained in detail in another arti- 
cle in this issue. All the bulls are from 
1,000 pound dams of the best bloodlines 
available, states Mr. Wiggins. 


Bank Backs Bull 


Rarmers enrolling in this plan are 
given assurance of getting service to 


R. CLARK WIGGINS 


Farm Adviser, Butler County National Bank 


such bulls for a jeriod of six years at 
the above cost per animal. Furthermore 
the bank absolutely guarantees the bull 
and stands all costs and losses—should 
a bull go sterile or die before the six 
years are up, the bank, must, with no 
cost to the farmers, replace the animal 
with one equally as good. 


The bank’s source of revenue will be 
from the service fees—but, even part of 
these may be prorated back to the indi- 
vidual members for all monies received 
during the six years above the cost of 
operation, shall be, upon three-fourths 
vote of the members, used to finance 
new bulls or pro-rated back to members 
in proportion to the amounts originally 
paid in. 


At the end of the leasing period the 
bull becomes the property of the far- 
mers and his disposition is up to the 
members. The advantages of this form 
over the regular bull associations are 
that the bank guarantees satisfaction 
and must replace a bull if he goes wrong 
during the tenure of the contract with- 
out any cost to the farmers and the 
breeding cost is cut materially. 

There are three blocks in each asso- 
ciation, which means 3 bulls and each 
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bull will be kept in each block two years, 
giving the farmers an interchange three 
times. Each block must contain a min- 
imum of 75 pure-bred cows or 150 
grades or a proportionate number of 
each divided as near as possible in three 
equal blocks containing a minimum fo 
25 pure-bred or 50 grade cows to be 
served by a bull for two years. 

Following is the complete lease and 
rules and regulations. 


LEASE AGREEMENT 


This agreement made and entered into this 
espe os eats day of May, 1924, between the But- 
ler County National Bank of Butler, Pa., first 
party and .... 


.and the other subscribers 
hereto known as the Butler County Bull Asso- 
ciation, party of the second part: 
WHEREAS: The Butler County National 
Bank is interested in improving the grade of 
dairy and beef cattle in Butler County; and in 
financing cattle raisers with an economical 
service of high grade bulls for that purpose, 


and 

WHEREAS: It has been proven by experi- 
ence that the best and most economical bu!! 
service can be established and maintained by 
an association having as a minimum 75 pure- 
bred cows or 150 grade cows, and not to ex- 
ceed ee ie purebreds or...—.....-...- grades or a pro- 
portionate number of each, to be divided as 
near as possible in three equal blocks contain- 
ing a minimum of 25 purebred or 50 grade 
cows to be served by a bull for a period of 
two years, and then interchanged, and 

WHEREAS: It is proposed to render bull 
service for a term of six years to such an az- 
ssociation at the rate of $2.50 per annum for 
grade cows and $5.00 per annum for purebred 
cows. 

THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH: That 
delivery to first aprty of six years service con- 
tracts for the minimum required for a_ bull 
block as heretofore set out, the party of the 


such individuality and pedigree, as to reason- 
ably insure the upbuilding of the herds of the 
association, the said bulls to be se'ected, and 
approved as to individuality, breeding and 
price, according to methods used by the Dairy 
Extension Department of State College in se- 
lecting bulls for service, and a like bull for 
each of the said three blocks of this association 
en delivery of minimum block contracts as 
above. 


The party of the second part agrees to keep, 
maintain and care for each of said bulls so 
delivered and leased, in a careful and proper 
manner, and under the supervision of a proper 
and competent caretaker, and will so feed, 
house, exercise, care for said bull as at all 
times to keep him in good condition for serv- 
ice, and as directed from time to time by the 
County Agent, and at no time permit the said 
bull to run with the herd. 

The party of the second part agrees at all 
times to save and keep harmless from and 
claims for damages, etc., that may accrue to 
it by reason of the keeping, care and service 
of said bull, and will at the expiration of the 
term of this contract deliver said bull to first 
party, subject to the provisions of the By-Laws 
of the Association. 

It is mutually agreed that the By-Laws of 
the Association hereto attached are made part 
of this contract between the parties in so far 
as the said By-Laws relate to this contract, 
and the keeping, service, and payments for 
service of such bull. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF the parties 
have hereunto set their hands and seals the 
day and year above written. 

The Butler County National Bank 


Rules and Regulations 


Both parties hereby agree to adopt the fol- 
lowing rules and regulations to govern the 
Association. 


First. Location and Care of Bulls. The sec- 
ond party agrees to be responsible for the 
keep of the bulls under the condition of this 
agreement in a location satisfactory to the 
members of that block and in charge of a 
competent caretaker whose duty it shall be 
to keep the sire in a strong, vigorous, healthy 
condition, in moderate flesh with plentiful sup- 
plies of suitable feed as approved by the 
County Agent, and with sufficient yardage to 
afford exercise in the open air and sunshine, 
in addition to the protection of a stable. The 
bull shall not be permitted at any time to run 
with the herd. 


Second. Breeding of Unsubscribed Cows. It 
is further agreed that the keeper of the bull 
may allow services of unsubscribed cows for 
a fee of $5.00 for grades and $10.00 for pure- 
breds, provided the said cows comply with the 
rules of health of the Association, and do not 
interfere with satisfactory service of sub- 
scribed cows. 

Third. Keepers Reimbursement. The money 
which accrues through this outside service 
shall be kept by the keeper of the bull to the 
extent of $100 as the only financial considera- 
tion due for keeping the bull as outlined in this 
agreement. The keeper of the bull shall pay 
to the party of the first part at the end of 
every fiscal year an amount equal to the cost 
of all services rendered over and above $100 
worth of outside service fees which he may 
keep. 

Fourth. Selection of Bulls. The first party 
agrees to supply the second party with the 
services of sires of such individuality and 
pedigree as to reasonably insure the up-build- 
ing of the herds of the community. These 
sires are to be exchanged in the blocks not 
less than every two years. It is further 
agreed that the said bulls shall be selected and 
approved as to individuality, breeding, and 
price according to methods used by the Dairy 


Extension Department of State Collese in se- 
lecting bulls for Bull Association work. This 
approval shall be under the supervision of the 
County Agricultural Agent of Butler County. 

Fifth. Use of Money Paid for Services. It 
is further agreed that the money paid in for 
all services shall be used only for financing 
the affairs of the Association, as decided neces- 
sary by the officers of the said Association or 
upon advice from the County Agent. Money 
which accrues over and above this amonnt 
during the six years in which the Association 
operates shall be, upon vote of three-fourths of 
the members of the Association, used either 
to finance new bulls upon the same general 
plan or shall be pro-rated back to the mem- 
bers of the Association in’ proportion to the 
amounts originally paid in. 


Sixth. Disposal of Bulls. Upon the fulfill- 
ment of this lease by the first party, the bu'ls 
which remain in the association may be 
leased within the county in the same manner 
or in a manner approved by the Extension 
Department of State College. Blocks of this 
Association shall have first choice of thes2 
bulls without additoinal repurchase price, 
should they desire to reorganize under this 
plan. All money which accrues from the 
placement of these bulls, with other than mem- 
bers of this Association, shall be returned to 


the Association and handled the same as “Use 
of Money Paid for Services.”’ 
Seventh. Financial Statements. The first 


party further agrees to present at each annual 
meeting of the Association, an itemized state- 
ment of all financial transactions wh:ch have 
taken place during the past year. 

Eighth. Settlement of Disputes. he County 
Agent and a Dairy Extension Specialist from 
the College shall be invited to attend each 
Annual Meeting, ot act as arbitrators for anv 
disputes which may arise between the first and 
second parties. The invitation for these 
meetings should be extended at least one 
month before said meeting is to be he'd. 


Ninth. Place of Business. The principal 
office and place of business shall be the County 


Agent’s Office, County of Butler, State of 
Pennsylvania. 
Tenth. Eligibility of Members. Any farmer 


in the county of Butler or adjoining territory 
owning one or more cows may become a mem- 
ber of this Association by signing this agree- 
ment and making satisfactory settlement of 
the first party. 

Eleventh, Election of Officers and Dire-tors. 
At each Annual Meeting one dircctor shal b> 
elected from each block who shall look after the 
affairs of that block. These directors shall in 
turn elect from their own number a President, 
Vice President, and Secretary-Treasurer, who 
shall conduct the business of the Association. 
The President and Vice President shall carry 


ae 


on the usual functions of such officer i 
secretary-treasurer shall carry on the yy 
functions of a secretary and act as assist) 
treasurer to the party of the first part. | 
shall be responsible to the Association | 
treasurer in seeing that the financial st; 
ments made by the first party are satis 
tory. Ea 
Twelfth. Amendments. These rules may 
amended by two-thirds majority vote of | 
members present at any annual meeting 7 
viding the amendment is subject to the 
proval of the first party. > 


Thirteenth. Keeping of Records. The ke 
ers of the bulls and the secretary-treasy 
shall keep the necessary records in books 4 
vided by the County Agent, and the recc 
kept under his direction. ie 

Fourteenth. Annual Meeting. The Anr 
Meeting of the Association shall be held at 
place to be designated by the Board of 
rectors on the third Tuesday of April for 
purpose of electing officers and for the tra 
action of such other business. as may law, 
come before the meeting. ae 

Fifteenth. Health Requirements. All ¢a 
on the farms of members must be tes! 
tuberculosis according to the State and 
Area Plan for Tuberculosis Eradication, 
subscribe dcows desiring service shall 
dition to this rule, be from herds decla 
from any contagious or infectious dise 


Sixtheenth. Transfer of Certificates 
ice. Services subscribed by any me 
the Association may be transferred 
persons as are made eligible by the: 
and upon the approval of the first pa 
Board of Directors of the second party. 

Seventeenth. Additional Services. 
than the number of services subscribed 
member can be used during the fis 
without purchasing additional services, 

iigned, 


| CTERI IAC Cuthorities endor: : 


for keeping creamery 2 
utensils Sweet and Clean. 
Ask your Veterinarian or De: 
forSTERILAC. If they can 
supply you, send your or 
direct to : i 


> THE ABBOTT LABORATORIE 
"Y (EAS! 1773 Lawrence Ave. —_Glaleago 
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Sterilize with Steril 


We Will Help You — 
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Make It Pay 7 


Dairying and potato growing are Butler County’s best 
paying lines of agriculture when the most up-to-date metho 


are followed. 


Butler County buys 50 per cent more Michigan Disea 
Free Seed Potatoes than any other County in Pennsylvani 
A majority of the car loads have been financed by this bank 


Our Agricultural Adviser has assisted Butler Count 


i 


oe. 


farmers in purchasing and selling 7 car loads of purebred 


Holsteins and one car load of purebred Guernseys since last 


October. He has also cooperated in trying to establish a 


mill market similar to the Pittsburgh plan. vt 


FARMERS FIND OUR SERVICE HELPFUL o- 


The Butler County National Bank 


AND 


BUTLER, PA. 
“The Big Bank By The Court House” 


oultry Day at Ohio Experiment 


Station 
Youltry Day will be held at the Ex- 
‘iment Station, Wooster, Ohio, 


ursday, June 26th, the day before 
Iheatfield Day. Here are some of 
» things you cannot afford to miss. 
r. D. C. Kennard will give a talk on 
ultry Housing. Mr. B. H. Edging- 
1, Station Pathologist, will discuss 
» diseases of poultry. You should 
- some pointers from Dr. Jull, who 
in charge of Poultry Investigation, 
_§. Department of Agriculture, 
ashington, D. C., on how to make a 
>fit from your broilers and roasters. 
of. Foreman, Head of Poultry De- 
rtment, Michigan Agricultural Col- 
e, East Lansing, Mich., will give in- 
‘mation on how to know your best 
>eding and producing hens. Mar- 
ting poultry and eggs will be dis- 
ssed by Mr. Glasgow. Mr. H. H. 
iapp, Shelby, Ohio, will give out 
ne information to Hatcherymen 
Geeroultry Raisers. Prof. E. L. 
kan, Head of Poultry Department, 
iio State University will explain the 
w Poultry Association for Ohio. 


ads Tuberculosis in 15 of 100 Flocks 


In visiting about 100 flocks of 
ultry within the past two weeks a 
ultry extension specialist from the 
io State University found 15 of the 
) flocks infectetd with tuberculosis. 
‘While tuberculosis may not be any 
Ire prevalent in Ohio than it was 
t year or the year before, it’s prev- 
ent enough to warrant a_ close 
itch by all poultrymen who want to 
ep their flocks intact,’ says G. S. 


ickers, the specialist who visited 
ose 100 flocks. , 
‘The unfortunate part of it,” he 


ntinued, “is that I found this con- 
tion among flocks that are cared for 
r better than the average in Ohio. 
‘obably the flocks became infected 
rough accident, rather than through 
y lack of care. 

‘Usually when a hen becomes 
bercular it becomes lame and _ thin. 
atch for that. Then get rid of such 


‘ds at once. Rear your chicks away 
ym the old ones and on fresh 
ound. 


‘If you are at all suspicious that 
me in the flock have the disease, 
ll more severely than you would 
dinarily. Flocks will soon drop in 
oduction, and culling should im- 
ediately follow that decrease. 

“If the disease is widespread, the 
ly thing to do is to dispose of the 
1ole flock, lime the ground and turn 
over, and spray all houses and 
uipment, thoroughly with a  dis- 
fectant. Above all, rear young 
icks away from the infected ground 
d flock.” 


Heavy Feed for Hens No Factor 
in Hatches 


Poor hatches and high producing 
ultry flocks are not necessarily re- 
ed to each other, say poultry speci- 
sts at the Ohio State University in 
swer to current criticisms of rations 
at force hens to produce heavily. 

In a monthly letter to 1,100 Ohio 
ultrymen who are managing their 
rm flocks in co-operation with the 
niversity, G. S. Vickers, extension 
ecialist, writes: 

‘Some hatcherymen say that by 
eding the forcing rations suggested 
' the Unievrsity, poultrymen pave 
e way for poor hatches. Then they 
commend that these methods be 
scontinued, in favor of new methods 
at are accompanied by the purchase 
new stock. 

“We believe these conclusions are 
t based on fact, and we have the 
idence to support our position. The 
aviest producing flock in the state 
st winter had about the best hatches 
> heard of anywhere. We know of 
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other flocks whose records will sup- 
port this contention. 

“Don’t keep your flock from pro- 
ducing the maximum now in order :0 
get a few cents extra for eggs during 
hatching season next spring, unless 
you can base this practice on facts. 
Hatches have been poor all over the 
northern part of the country this 
spring, whether the production has 
been good or_poor.” 


Poultry Demonstration Records for April 
in Trumbull County 


W. C. Scott, Kinsman, Ohio, Jeads with an 
average of 23.29 eggs per hen. His flock of 266 
S. C. Leghorns laid 6169 eggs during the 
month. 

H. R. Fuller, Warren, is second. His flock 
of 232 S. C. White Leghorns laid 5130 eggs, 
with an average of 22.11 eggs per hen. 

Mrs. Glenn Hillyer, Cortland, secured 2988 
eggs from her flock of 150 S. C. White Leg- 
horns, with an average of 19.92 eggs per hen. 

Mrs. Anna Case, Lockwood, secured 729 eggs 
from 42 Wyandottes, with an average of 17.35 
eggs per hen. 

Mrs. R. O. Miller, Burghill. Her flock of 94 
White Wyandottes laid 1419 eggs, with an av- 
erage of 15.09 eggs per hen. 

Mrs. H. F. Cole, Warren, was next. Her 
flock of 178 White Wyandottes laid 2685 eggs 
with an average of 15.08 eggs per hen. 

Mrs. L. H. Langley, Kinsman, secured 1825 
eggs from her flock of 123 R. C. Rhode Island 
Reds, with an average of 14.83 eggs per hen. 

A Bristol Record 

Mrs. Chas. Shrum, Bristol, has 118 White 
Leghorns and she secured 2598 eggs from her 
flock for the month, with an average of 22 
eggs per hen. 


To County Agents 


The following letter was sent each 
County Agent in D. C. S. territory pre- 
vious to the Advisory Council meeting. 
It shows the extent to which D. S. C. 
wants to cooperate with them. 

Dear Sir: 

We are enclosing copy of letter sent 
to the Secretary of each of our Locals 
in the D. S$. C. Co. territory and we 
believe from this letter you can interpret 
our meaning and immediately become 
convinced why we are always anxious 
that our Locals should elect the proper 
committees because time has proven in 
this organization that if our Locals care- 
fully and properly elect these different 
men we have very few troubles to ad- 
this more fully than any other year since 
just. The past year has demonstrated 
the D. C. S. Co. has been organized. 
Wherever our Locals are properly func- 
tioning and the men representing these 
Locals are boosters and use good judg- 
ment in’ trying to keep down trouble 
rather than alow someone to agitate 
troube we have no difficulty in getting 


‘along and building up our organization. 


It begins to show also that if our 
Locals co-operate and work according to 
the By-Laws and Regulations of their 
organization then our expense of oper- 
ating grows less per capita rather than 
more. 

We are sending you this letter because 
we are looking forward to having every 
County Agent in the D. S. C. Co. terri- 
tory present at the Annual Meeting in 
Youngstown, Friday, June 6th. We feel 
that by giving you this information you 
will be in position to advise both at 
this the annual meeting and from your 
office at home just what it means for 
dairymen to give their faithful support 
to their organization. 

Respectfully yours, 

Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co. 

President. 


Want Quail Protected 


At a meeting of the Vienna, O. Local, 
the following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved that the Quail be left on 
the song bird list or closed season be 
declared on them. We oppose the open 
season for Quail. Signed; L. D. Scott, 
Robert Gray, Era Crew.” 


If docked when one week old lambs 
will not suffer much from bleeding. 
Docking will increase the quality of 
the lamb and the market value consid- 
erably. 
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e 
WHILE IN FARRELL, VISIT 


FARRELL FURNITURE & SUPPLY CO. 
726-728 Broadway 
“COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS” 


Furniture, Rugs, Wall Paper, Phonographs, Dishes, House Furnishings 
—Farm Safes— 


The BEAVER PRINTING COMPANY 


The National Printers 


PRINTERS, RULERS 


and BOOK-BINDERS 
Bell Phone 95 Packard Ave. 


GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


JACK DAUGHERTY 


“EVERYBODY’S PAINTER” 
Painting Of All Descriptions 


Phone: Peoples 646 K ——— Butler, Pa. 


| 


Peoples Phone 88 Bell Phone 275-J 


Cornelius Lumber 
Company 


FLOORING, PORCH WORK, FRAMES, 
BILL STUFF, MOULDING, SASH SID- 
ING, DOORS, COMPOSITION ROOFING 
Office and Yard at Intersection of Kittann- 


ing St. and B. & O. R. R. 
BUTLER, PA. 


ESE EES PEATE 
————— 
nee renee * 
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How A Bank Helps 


Agriculture 


By Frank McClung 

Not so many years ago the banks of 
the community did not give serious 
thought to the place they should take 
in community development. The first 
banks were little more than money 
changers. Today there is no phase of 
business an up-to-date bank does not 
undertake and most bank officials take 
the attitude that the bank is a commun- 
ity institution having a responsibility in 
developing, promoting and encouraging 
community industries. 

In an agricultural and dairy com- 
munity the bank that fully meets the 
community needs and takes its full share 
of responsibility for community devel- 
opment is interested in and feels respon- 
sibile for the success of those citizens of 
the community engaged in farming and 
dairying. 

With this thought in mind the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of Butler has for 
a number of years past allowed no op- 
portunity pass to be of service to farm- 
ers and those engaged in building up 
pure bred herds of dairy cattle. 

This bank believes in pure bred dairy 
cattle. It believes in the ability of this 
kind of a herd to bring ultimate success 
to the farmer who has the patience to 
gradually build up his herd to one of 
registered pure bred stock. The pride of 
ownership of a pure bred cow or bull 
has a wonderful effect on the owner and 
means a general toning up of all the act- 
ivities of the farm. 

Some of our best known breeders 
have said that the pure bred business 
is fundamentally one of the soundest 
businesses in America today. It is one 
of the most indispensable and affers ex- 
cellent promise to the young man who 
loves good stock. 

It is believed that our future farm 
progress hinges on pure bred. Those 
who fail to recognize this fact stand 
in their own light. We believe that 
many farmers have only been waiting 
a favorable opportunity to shift from 
grades to pure breds and it is believed 
that there is no better time than the 
present to make this shift. 

To all those contemplating the build- 
ing up of their herds along these lines, 
the Guaranty Trust Company of Butler 
now, as in the past, stands ready to be 
of whatever service it can in aiding the 
farmer and breeder to obtain this pure 
bred _ stock. 

What we have done in the past in 
aiding farmers to bring pure bred cattle 
from other states, in aiding and encour- 
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aging in the tuberculin test and in help- 
ing to organize the boys and girls of 
communties in getting pure bred calves 
and in maintaining at cost a pure bred 
sire for the use of those who are at- 
tempting to build up pure bred herds, 
is small compared to what may be ac- 
complished in the future. We hope all 
those interested along this line may feel 
free to ask us to help and to use the 
benefit of any information or other 
help that we may be able to offer. 


Real Meeting at Rochester 


Thursday, May 8, an important meet- 
ing of dairymen was held at East Ro- 
chester, when P. S. Brenneman, presi- 
dent of the Dairymens’ Co-operative 
Sales company, met with them, and E 
H. Campbell, manager of the Andalusia 
Dairy company, at Salem, and the Su- 
preme Dairy company, at Alliance was 
also in the conference. The Andalusia 
Dairy company and the Supreme Dairy 
company buy a large share of their milk 
from members of the Dairymen’sCo-op- 
erative Sales company, and at a con- 
ference of the directors of the company 
and Mr. Campbell, held Saturday, May 
9, at Pittsburgh, a contract was drawn 
by which the milk for these two plants 
will be handled through the Dairymen’s 
Co-operative Sales company, which 
covers a large part of the Pittsburgh 
district. 

The organization has locals at Alli- 
ance, Homeworth, Winona, Hanoverton, 
East Rochester, East Liverpool, Lee- 
tonia and New Waterfard, and will at 
once make plans to organize the entire 
territory covered by the two distribut- 
ing companies. The company declares 
it is ready now to give real service to 
all the dairymen in the territory, and 
will go after the members. 


The Andalusia Dairy company is one 
of the oldest distrubuting companies in 
Eastern Ohio, and one of the largest, 
with a large modern plant at Salem, and 
a receiving station as East Rochester, 
and does an extensive ice cream _ busi- 
ness in the Salem territory with a large 
distributing business in milk, cream and 
butter in Salem. The Alliance plant 
has a large distributing business in milk 
and cream in Alliance and Sebring, and 
also manufactures a large quantity of 
ice cream. 


Using three horses on a sulky plow 
with a 14-inch bottom, the average 
Ohio farmer plows about 2 acres a 
day, farm records indicate. 


(S19 1920 
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What Makes The Price of Butter 


1921 1922 1923 


MILUIONS 


JE 
Production 


2A 


4 cost of Feed Required 


im 
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It is the cost of feed that determines 

the price of butter? 
_A glance at the above chart might 
indicate this is the case. The line indi- 
cating the cost of the feed required 
to produce a pound of butter follows 
all the larger up-swings and down- 
turns of the line representing the New 
York butter prices. 

But perhaps it is the volume of pro- 
duction that regulates butter prices. 
The chart shows that during he past 
four years the price of butter has gone 
down as production has gone up and 
vice versa. 

Increased 


consumption—amounting 
to some 


300 million pounds—came 


7o produce a pound of Duffer ~~ 


SEARS-ROEBUCK AGRICULTURAL FOUNDATION 2 


about coincidentally with the lowering 
in price, according to Sears-Roebuck 
Agricultural Foundation. Undoubtedly 
the decrease in price had considerable 
to do with this increase in consumption 
but how did this sudden increase in 
production come about? In part it 
was due to the lower price of feed. 
Dairymen fed their cows more heavily. 

Evidently production, consumption 
and feed prices all play an important 
part in regulating butter prices in a 
tariff-protected market like the United 
States. The cost of feed may regulate 
in the long run, but over periods of a 
few years it has little to do with the 
selling price of butter. 


Butler Lumber Co. 


“EVEYTHING IN LUMBER” 


BUTLER, PA. 


DISTRIBUTION 


ISTRIBUTION is the process of transferring merchandise 
from the man who has it and can’t use it to the man 
who does not have it and needs it. 


In the dairy business this problem is unusually complicated for. 
it deals with a perishable product which must be handled very 
fast to avoid waste. 


It is a source of pride to us—and we think it should be no less 
gratifying to our producer friends who by their co-operation 
help to make such a condition possible—that Milk reaches the 
consumer on a straighter line and with less waste than any 
other farm product. 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company 


Pittsburgh McKeesport New Castle Butler 


Charleroi 


A Farmer’s Banking 
Needs | 


are today just as important and extensive as those 
of any one else. He should be just as particular 


as the city business man to get adequate and satis- 


factory banking service. 


This bank makes a specialty of handling the 
banking and financial requirements of those living 
in the country surrounding Butler. 

Ever since establishment we have rendered 
service which has become a model for helpfulness, 
accuracy and courtesy. We cordially invite your 
business and will welcome your deposits whether 
they are large or small. : 


Guaranty Trust Company 


BUTLER, PENNA. 


y»ringboro - Linesville Hold 
| Big Meetings 


>roducers in the vicinity of Linesville 
, and Springboro were given a rare 
at on May 9 and 10, when Dr. H. E. 
n Norman, president of the World’s 
ry Congress, was the principal speak- 
‘at a meeting arranged by the Rieck 
Junkin Dairy Company. 

Such an array of talent as they had 
se nights is rarely found on any one 
gram for in addition to Dr. Van 
man there was Prof. E. B. Fitts, 
id of the dairy extension division at 
nn College and J. Barnhart, state 
b leader. E. M. Bailey, manager of 
Rieck-McJunkin Company was 
urman. 

(hese were general dairy improve- 
nt meetings. Dr. Van Norman, spoke 
lefly on dairying in the foreign coun- 
es and the economics of production 
| the farm in relation to the law of 
oply and demand of dairy products 
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E. R. Quackenbush, secretary of the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, was 
called home by the sudden death of 
his father, on April 28. Prior to this 
date Mr. Quackenbush had no knowl- 
edge of his father’s illness and the news 
was considerable of a shock. The heart- 
felt sympathy of the Dairymen’s Coop- 
erative Sales Co. and all its associate 
units is extended to Mr. and Mrs. 
Quackenbush. 


Helen Bishoff, until recently one of 
the dramatic workers in the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council, was married on 
May 10, to Mr. Tom Price of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Dan Cupid has been shooting his ar- 
rows with unerring aim at the Dairy 
Council force, the latest to be hit is 
Miss Isabel Grimes, of the dramatic 
department. Her engagement to Wm. 
300th of Pittsburgh, was announced 
May 8 ‘They are to be marrieid in 


NEW SANITATION RULING 


| ORE stringent rules and regulations will be followed by the Sani- 
M tation Division of the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, in their 
efforts to further improve the milk supply of the D. C. S. Co. 


Hereafter, any producer receiving two “C” grades in succession on his 
sediment test, or more than two within any six month period will auto- 
| matically have his market cut off for three days. 


| The old ruling allowed three consecutive “C” grades before being 
shut off, but this has not proven as satisfactory as it was hoped for and 
the Sanitation Committee, consisting of producer and buyers, agreed on 


the new ruling at a recent meeting. 


When a producer is shut off from the market, he may resume 


making shipments on the 
shows an improvement. 


fourth morning if another test of his milk 
As a penalty for the second offense he will 


be shut off for one week. Should a producer be shut off three times, 
the dealer may refuse the milk for an indefinite period, if he so wishes.. 


The new ruling will be effective on milk shipped from June 1, 1924, 
on, and all previous records will not be taken into consideration. 


the cities. Prof. Fitts, delivered a 
rong plea for cow test associations, 
_ eliminate the guess work from the 
iiry industry. Prof. Barnhart, spoke 
1 boys and girls clubwork as a means 

perpetuate and advance agriculture. 
At the close of the meeting the entire 
0 persons were given a big helping of 
2 cream, as compliments of the dairy 
mpany. 


Cherry Valley Meeting 


C. S. Detwiler, director of sanitation 
vision of the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
puncil and Rey. Cleveland of Kinsman 
ared honors at a meeting of the Cher- 
‘Valley Local on May 8. In addition 
) his sanitation talk. Mr. Detwiler 
owed several reels of movies. B. V. 
oveland, president of the Local was 
lairman. 


“The Higher The Test 
The Bigger The Check” 


Our Bulls will make your 
fat test grow. 


Bulls from Register of Merit 
Cows at farmers’ prices. 


MAHONING COUNTY 
JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


V. E. Crouse—Sec. 


N. Lima, Ohio 


PRESSURE 
COOLER 


B, YOUR MILK COLD 


WITH A 


LADD COOLER 


These Coolers are 
designed to sus- 
pend from a wall. 
ee The milk flows 
2 down the outside. The water 
enters at the bottom and flows 
on thru the inside and out the 
top, giving very efficient results. 


Ladd Farm Tubular Cooler 
Capacity Price 
No. 1—250 qts. per hour—$54.50 
No. 2—350 qts. per hour—$63.00 
No. 3—450 qts. per hour—$71.50 
No. 4—550 qts. per hour—$80.00 
Stands 150 Ibs. Water 
Pressure 


Ladd Corrugated Coolers 


No. 1—45 gal. hour—$31.50 
No. 2—55 gal. hour—$35.00 
No. 3—65 gal. hour—$38.00 
No. 4—80 gal. hour—$43.00 


Gravity Cooler 


All kinds of Dairy and 
Dairy Farm Equipment. 


JOHN W.LADD CO. | 
DETROIT - — —— — MICHIGAN 
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FORD CAR 


Solve This Puzzle—Win 5000 Votes | 


23] 9 114]6]15/18] 4 [3/118 


What words do these numbers make? The numbers in 
the squares represent letters of the alphabet. Figure 1 
is A, 2 is B and so on. The ten figures spell three 
words. What are the words. Full particulars with 5000 
Votes toward Ford Car and other Grand Prizes will be 
sent as soon as your solution is received. 


~ Thousands of Dollars in Prizes and Cash Rewards 


I am going to give away a new Ford Touring Car, also 
many Grand Prizes and Cash Rewards, Bicycles, Phono- 
graphs, Gold Watches, Diamond Rings, Silverware, etc., 
etc., to those who are prompt and energetic in following 
my instructions in my contest for more readers which 
closes Sept. 12, 1924. Leader gets Ford Car. All 
who take part rewarded. Get your share of these Prizes 
and Cash. Prizes duplicated in case of tie. Send no 
money. Just a postcard or a letter with your name, 
address and puzzle solution. Don’t let anyone beat you 
to it. Send your puzzle solution and address QUICK. J 


DUANE W. GAYLORD, 537 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 60., Chicago 


wa GIVEN 


June. Miss Grimes just recently re- 
turned from an extended leave of ab- 
sence, which time she spent in France 
with the Anne Morgan Committee for 
Devasated France. 


It is rumored about that one of the 
male members of the Dairy Council is 
contemplating taking the fatal step in 
the near future—but this is just a 
rumor. For further information write 


Nineteen 


to the Sanitation Department of the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council. 


The University of Minnesota has 
dedicated its new $270,000 dairy build- 
ing. A complete set of ice cream, 
cheese, buttermilk condensing, powder 
and fluid milk equipment has been in- 
stalled. Nutritional dairying will also 
be studied here. 


Phone: 
Peoples 686 
Bell 


DO 


S. G. Purvis & Co. 


LUMBER 
DEALERS 


Sash, Doors, Mouldings, Doors and 


Window Frames, Shingles, 


Composition Roofing 


BUTLER, PA. 
300 East Cunningham St. 


sa SPRL 
MKAG TAAL OIE MO © 


CONTENTED 
COWS 
GIVE 
GOOD 
MILK 


THE HIGH PRICE OF CONTENTMENT 


Nothing costs more in this world than contentment, because we 
have to pay for it in the most precious coin. We have to pay for it in 
self-denial, self-discipline, will power and system. A SAVINGS AC- 
COUNT is the greatest help toward making the price of contentment 


easy to pay. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


Largest Bank in State 


Solid as it Looks 


HOME FOR SAVINGS 
Banking By Mail Booklet Sent on Request 
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Another World's Record Broken by 


es 
oi 


De Laval Milked Cow 


Golden Princess Judith, a junior two-year-old purebred Jersey cow, owned by 
Mrs. Mary J. Harris, of Deerfield, Mass., has just recently broken the world’s record 
in her class by producing 10,073 Ibs. of milk and 638.77 lbs. of butter-fat in 305 days. 
She carried a calf 200 days of this period. 


This remarkable cow was milked with a De Laval Milker, and William 
L. Harris, Jr., under whose care the record was made, says: 


“Judith responded well to the machine. I also like the De Laval 
Milker and feel sure we could not continue testing without it, or keep 
a milking herd.” 


Many records have now been made by cows milked the De Laval Way, and 
almost daily evidence is accumulating, proving beyond question of doubt, that the 
De Laval Milker, because of its uniform, gentle and stimulating action, is better than 
any other method of milking, either hand or machine. 


Cows milked with a De Laval Milker almost invariably produce more milk, 
which in addition to the great saving in time and cleaner quality of milk produced, 
soon pays for one. 


There are now thousands in use. Sold on such easy terms that they will actually 
pay for themselves while being used. See your De Laval Agent or send for complete 
information. 


The De Laval Separator Company. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street 61 Beale Street 


So 


ner or later you will use a 


“This Paper Is Owned and Published by Dairy Farmers W ho Are.Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co.” 


JULY, 1924 


LUME VIII. 
MBER tf 


1s 
' Cooperative Sales Company Members 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


irty-one Attractive Prizes for Juniors in Big Essay Contest Staged by Pittsburgh District Dairy Council---Only 


Children of Members in Good Standing May Compete---Nationally Prominent People Will Judge--- 
Contest Should Arouse Great Interest---First of Its Kind in This Territory. 


By the Editor 


JNIORS, ATTENTION! 

It’s here. Your chance to win a 
big trip to Pittsburgh and enjoy 
hospitalities of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
- Dairy Council, the Dairymen’s Co- 
rative Sales Company, the Pitts- 
th milk dealers and the Pittsburgh 
suumers, 


hirty-one prizes, ranging from a 
-day trip to Pittsburgh to the choice 
i solid gold watch or $100 to be ap- 
1 on any dairy course at Ohio State 
versity, Pennsylvania State College 
Agriculture or University of West 
zinia, will be awarded to children of 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
y members who write the best essay 
“The Production of High Quality 


. 


Who May Enter 


1ere is a chance for every boy or 
who is not younger than 10 years 
Ider than 18, at the time the con- 
starts, August 1, 1924. All you need 
o to enter is to fill in the attached 
y blank and mail it to the Pitts- 
h District Dairy Council. 


1is contest, which is the first of its 

ever held in this section, is being 
-d by the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
icil in cooperation with the Dairy- 
s Cooperative Sales Company and 
Purity Stamping Company. The 
est opens August 1 and closes 
ember 1, 1924. The winners will be 
unced the month following. All 
es must be mailed or sent in on or 
re September 15, 1924, 


ly boy or girl, who comes within 
above age standard, and whose 
‘Tr Or mother is a member, in good 
ling, of the Dairymen’s Coopera- 
Sales Company is eligible to com- 
and as many competitors from one 
ly as wish may enter the contest, 


ng as they come under the eligibil- 
equirements, 


ere are to be three classes of prizes, 
atter two of which are automatic- 
limited to the winners in the first 
_. The first will be a two-day trtip 
ittsburgh on January 30-31, 1925, 


with all expenses paid, for the winners 
in the various classes. 

The second class will include these 
winners and will be for the one who 
has the best essay it the entire lot. The 
prize in this case will be an opportunity 
of attending the dairy short course at 
either Pennsylvania, S{ate College, Ohio 
State University or University of West 
Virginia. 

Hundred Dollar Scholarship 

Class III will be for the one who 


gives the best report of the trip to 
Pittsburgh and will carry a prize of 
either a solid gold watch or $100 to be 
applied on a dairy course at either of 
the above schools. If the winner is not 
old enough to enter college the money 
will be deposited in a bank under his or 
her name and held in trust until such a 
time as hé.or she-is \ready for it. 

The entire\territory has been district- 
ed according to the membership in the 
various counties so each section’ will 


JUNE MILK PRICES 


Milk producers in the Pittsburgh Milkshed, the Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Company were indeed fortunate that their organization was 
able to procure the same price for milk in June, at the country plants, as 
they did in May, for the principal markets continue to be considerably out 
of line due to the continued increased production. 


John L. Loeffert, Jr., manager of the Pool Department reports the 
surplus particular heavy iff the Country Plant districts, especially in 
northern Ohio and also in the Wheeling district, and declares that had 
it not been fora letup on local shipped milk coming to Pittsburgh and 
the sudden brace of the butter market, which brought our Class III price 
eight cents per cwt. over Class II for June that the producers’ revenue 


would have been cut down considerably. 


As it is, we should feel satis- 


fied that the price for June is as favorable as it is. 


Receipts at all plants show a decided increase over June of last year 
and considerable more than last month, which was the biggest month in 


the history of the organization. 


Country Plant prices for 3.5 per cent milk for June to members of 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company is $1.85 per cwt.; the f. o. b. 


Pittsburgh price is 23 cents a gallon. 


This is for District No. 1. 


District No. 2, which includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles, and 


Girard, will paiy $2.15 per cwt., f. 0. b. 


District No. 3, which includes Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport, and 
Martirfs Ferry, will pay $2.30 per cwt., f. o. b. 


District No. 4, which includes Ashtabula and its surrounding markets 


will pay $2.40 per cwt., f. 0. b 


District No. 5, which includes manufacturing plants at Minerva, 


Saeegrtown, mlenton, Orangeville, 
pay $1.75 per cwt., f. o. b. 


Barnesville and Conneaut Lake, will 


District No, 6, which includes Sharon, Farrell and Sharpsville, will 


pay $2.15 per cwt., f. o. b. 


District No. 7, which includes East Liverpool and Wellsville, will 


pay $2.70 per cwt., £. o. b. 


————— SS 


have equal proportionate representation. 
In sections where the membership is 
greater the number of prizes awarded 
will be greater. In some sections it 
has been necessary to group more than 
one county in order to have enough 
members that would permit the award- 
ing of even one prize. 

Following is the 
awards as arrived at 
committee: 


distribution of 
by the contest 


Ohio 
Belmont county, 1; Guernsey and 
Carroll counties, 1; Harrison, Jefferson 
and Tuscarawas counties, 1; Cuyhago, 


Geauga and Portage counties, 1; Ma- 
honing and Stark counties, 2; Colum- 


biana county, 2; Trumbull county, 4; 
Ashtabula county, 5. 


Pennsylvania 
Lawrence and Beaver counties, 1; 
Armstrong, Mercer, Venango, Butler, 
and Clarion counties, 2; Washington 
and Greene counties, 2; Allegheny, 
Westmoreland, Indiana and Fayette 


counties, 2; Crawford and Erie coun- 
ties, 4. 
West Virginia 


Marshall, Ohio, Brooks and Hancock 


counties, 1. 


A program of great interest and var- 
iety has been planned for the prize 
winners who are awarded a trip to 
Pittsburgh, including a tour of Pitts- 
burgh, special banquets and programs, 
visits to various milk and ice cream 
plants and a trip around a milk route 
with the driver. 


Well Known Judges 


The judges for the contest are na- 
tionally famous as students of the dairy 
industry. They include, Mrs. J. C. 
Heckman, representing the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council: M. D, Munn, 
president of the National Dairy Coun- 
cil; Dr. H. E. Van Norman, president 
of the National Dairy Association and 
president the World’s Dairy Congress; 
W. W. Bullard, the Dairymen’s Coop- 
erative Sales Company; Dr. H. H. 
Hulscher, Purity Stamping Company; 


(Continued on Page 14) 


Two 


Why the Market Broke 


“Tf our loyal members would like to 
single out any one group of men re 
sponsible for the break that occurred 
in our market during May, I'd tell 
them to hop onto the local shippers 
who are not co-operating with the D. 
C. S. Co.,” emphasized Pres. Brenne- 
man. 

“Those local shippers who are mem- 
bers of the organization and still do 
all they can to undermine the associa- 
tion are the biggest sore spots we 
have to contend with,” he continued. 

“Tf these men would just give the 
organization a fair trial for the next 
six months and stand by the dealers 
that stand by the association, then I 
think we can convince them they are 
wrong. } : 

“Even if they wouldn’t do that, if 
they would at least quit underselling 
the association, matters would adjust 
themselves. But for the life of me, I 
cannot see why they should accept 
our pool price for milk from the out- 
law dealer when he should pay them 
Class I price for their milk. 

“These outlaw dealers carry no sur- 
plus and buy just enough milk to care 
for their bottled and wholesale trade, 
all of which is Class I milk—and the 
more easily they are able to supply 
their needs outside the association the 
cheaper do they drive the price of 
milk. 

“Tf the farmers who are fighting 
their neighbors, in this way, would 
just stop to think they would see what 
a terrible handicap they are placing 
the co-operating dealers under. 

“Tt ig a safe prediction that the price 
of milk would be less than 15 cents a 
gallon if all the producers followed 
suit of the few selfish farmers who are 
members of the organization and still 
will not stand by it when their assist- 
ance is needed the most.” 


New Castle Situation Is 


Improved 
Considerable headway has been 
made in getting the producers and 


dealers of New Castle, Pa., together on 
a satisfacory basis, as a result of sev- 
eral meetings with both parties. 

On July 7 at a meeting of some of 
the dealers it was stated that when the 
farmers wanted to come along with 
then Diac. S eConrathat’ ‘the wdealers 
would join the pool, exclaimed Mr. 
Brenneman. 

“The dealers claim their farmers 
don’t want them to join the D. C. S. 
and this statement in some instances 
is true.” he stated. “But in most cases 
the producer has followed the advice 
of the dealer and has refrained from 
affiliating. Until the majority of the 
farmers speak their own voice in the 
New Castle territory, rather than 
speak the voice of the dealer, will we 
have difficulty in lining them up.” 


Dairv Bureau Established in 
Dept. of Agriculture 


The establishment of a Bureau of 
Dairying in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was announced 
on July 2 by Secretary Wallace, and 


at the same time he announced the 
appointment of Dr. Cc. W. Larson, 
Chief of the Dairy Division in the 


Bureau of Animal Industry, as chief 
of the new bureau. All of the dairy 
work heretofore carried on by the Bu- 
reau. of Animal Industry has been 
transferred to the Bureau of Dairy- 
ing and about 150 employees of the 
Dairy Division have been shifted to 
the new bureau. Appropriations for 
the new fiscal year for carrying on 
dairv work in the department amount 
to $400,000. 

In discussing this latest development 
in the Department of Agriculture, Sec- 
retarv Wallace said that the need of 
the dairy industry is for more com- 
plete information on the fundamentals 
mnderlvine all its branches, and that 
the solution of the problems _ lies 
largely in research. 

Dr. Larson is well known to the 
farming and dairy interests in all 
parts of the country, having been en- 
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gaged in some branches of this work 
for the past 20 years. He was born 
in Mitchell county, Iowa, in 1881, and 
was raised on a stock farm there. He 
graduated from the Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture in 1906 and for a 
short time was connected with cream- 
ery and cheese factory work in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. In 1907 he be- 
came a member of the faculty of 
Pennsylvania State College and in 
1913 he was made Professor in Charge 
of the Department of Dairy Husband- 
ry. In 1916 he received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from Columbia 
University and was appointed Assist- 
ant Professor of Agriculture and Ag- 
icultural Economics at that university. 
In 1907 he joined the staff of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture and since 1921 has been chief 
of the Dairy Division of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 


Numerous Requests For 
Contracts 


Between the attractive price our 
producers have received for milk all 
year and the railroads who are trying 
to drum un more business, the D. C. 
S. Co. has had its hands full to dis- 
suade producers from other marketing 
territories from coming in this organ- 
ization. 

The first group that came to the of- 
fices asking for admittance were from 
Somerset county. These men were 
encouraged by the railroads who were 
looking for added traffic over their 
lines, when in reality the Somerset 
county producers are more conveni- 
ently located to other markets. Their 
plea is still pending. 

From northern Pennsylvania, near 
the New York state line came another 
delegation just recently. First they 
tried to peddle their milk promiscously 
in the city but failing to gain any 
headway approached the office for 
help. They were also discouraged 
from trying to come into this territory 


because of their location and the 
availability of other markets. © 
A third group at Cranesville, Pa., 


from near the New York state line 
threatened to come on to the market, 
until W. S. Wise of Meadville, went 
to a meeting they had called for that 
purpose and persuaded them not to 
come onto the market, at least for the 
time being. 


More Holsteins Sold in Ohio 


A. V. Case, sales agent for, Trum- 
bull and Ashtabula Counties Holstein 
Breeders Club, had two Holstein buy- 
ers in Trumbull County the latter 
part of June. 

Jo Schmit, Brooklyn Station, South 
Cleveland, purchased seven bred hei- 
fers at an average price of $180, from 


L. W.. Pierce, Champion; O. B. 
Churchhill, Bazetta; T. H. Queale, 
Vernon: McCombs and Partridge, 


Champion, and Caseholm Farms; A. 
V. Case and Son, Greene Township. 

The Reicks Certified Dairy Com- 
pany of Rootstown, Portage County, 
purchased six head of purebred Hol- 
stein springers for their certified dairy 
to replace grade cattle. They pur- 
chased cows form G. L. Gates, Meso- 
potamia, C. G. Hoskins, Mesopotamia, 
John L. Yost, Bazetta and Harold: Al- 
len, Greene. 


Jersey Fans Visit Many 
Fine Herds 


Thirty Ohio dairy farmers of Bel- 
mont and Washington cornties vis- 
ited jersey breeders in Columbiana 
and Mahoning counties June 16 to 18. 
18. 

Ten auto loads of dairymen left St. 
Clairsville at 8 o’clock June 16th to go 
direct to Salem. They arrived at 
Salem at 3 p. m. and spent the rest 
of the afternoon visiting herds near 
Salem. 

Thev camned on a site selected by 


the Columbiana folks on the Brooks , 


form. Dan Harpley represented the 
Deleo Light Company and furnished 
eloctrie light for each tent. 

On Tuesday six farms in Mahoning 
county were visited. A picnic dinner 


( 


was served at Hugh Bonnell’s farm 
near Youngstown. Tuesday night the 
visitors were banqueted in the Elks 
club room. Over 100 folks attended 
the banquet. 

Wednesday morning the campers 
were hustled out of camp by an elec- 
tric storm which started them on to 
Columbus. They arrived in Columbus 
Wednesday night and camped on the 
State Fair grounds. Thursday they 
attended the State Jersey Sale. The 
tour took the breeders over 500 miles. 
Those attending from Belmont county 
were Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Haines, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. I. Negus, Mrs. R. L. 
Walker and son James, Wilson Bailey, 
Frank Giffin, Clyde Lewis, Carlos 
Zents, Emerson’ Mizer, Robert Lang, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Wells and fam- 
ily, Nellie V. Spensley, Isabelle Hedge, 
Dan Harpley, and Mr. and Mrs. I. S. 
Hoddinott. Twelve people from Wash- 
ington county attended. 


Another Local Being 
Organized 


Patrons of a cheese factory at Ly- 
ona, Pa., near Meadville, have been 
trying for some time to affiliate with 
the D. C. S. Co. and at a meeting just 
recently took initial steps toward 
forming the Lyona Local. 

Mr. Tarry, assistant county agent in 
Crawford County, accompanied Mr. 
Brenneman to a meeting there dur- 
ing the latter part of June and per- 
fected plans for the new local. The 
producers there are now trying to line 
up enough members to form a com- 
plete organization. 


Condensaries Called! 


After several months deliberation with 
the condensaries, the Board of Directors 
have called for a showdown in the form 
of an ultimatum. 

When a contract was first entered 
into with the condensaries they agreed 
to buy their milk on the Dairymen’s 
League formula rather than pay our 
Class II price for it—but when Class II 
droped to below what the Formula call- 
ed for. they wanted to buy under the 
Class II basis. 

Now the Board of Directors have in- 
formed them they will have to decide 
immediately on which basis they wish 
to buy milk—one or the other and no 
switching around, in addition to making 
a refund for the months when they 
bought milk on Class II when it was 
below the Formula price. 


A Profitable Dairy 


G. B. Lauffer of Harrison City, 
knows how to make a dairy farm pay 
its way all right. 

Good cows, business management and 
hard work, are the three big points in 
the success of Mr. Lauffer. 

“T farm just as much as I can handle 
and no more,” he explained. “My cows 
average 4.1 per cent butterfat and their 
milk flow is holding up good. They 
are good cows.” 

Mr. Lauffer has an 85 acre farm and 
needs no hired help. He milks six 
cows the year around and there is no 
loafing on the job either—for a cow 
either pays or gets out of the way. 


Tarr Station Condensory 
Going Along 


For a while it looked as though the 
work in getting Tarrs Station, Pa., or- 
ganized was in vain, as a change in 
management of the condensary came 
near causing an wunbreachable rift— 
but at a meeting held there just re- 
cently the new management agreed to 
panne on the basis agreed upon be- 
ore. 


More farmers in Pennsylvania 
sprayed their orchards this year than 
during 1923. The increase was about 
6 per cent, jumping from 20 to 26 per 
cent. It is estimated that 52,655 or- 
chardists this spring are combating 
insects and diseases, as against 40,450 
during the preceding season. 


-our farmers get back in good g¢g 


Want Uniform Milk Inspec- 
tion Rules } 


A further attempt to standardize the 
city milk inspection regulations ir 
eastern Ohio and western Pennsyl- 
vania was made at a meeting of deal. 
ers, producers and health inspectior 
authorities over this territory aj 
Youngstown on June 25. 

The meeting was held under 
auspices of the Ohio Dairy Products 
Association, the organization of Ohic 
milk dealers, ice cream manufacturers 
and creamery operators. FE. J. Milli. 
kin of Youngstown was chairman ir 
the absence of Ed. H. Campbell — 
Salem and W. A. Wentworth, seer 
tary of the dealers’ organization, was 
in direct charge of affairs. ‘| 

“We are willing to go to most aay 
extreme to better the quality of o 
milk.” explaned P. S. Brenneman — 
speaking for the D. C. S. Co., “but 
must ask for the co-operation of the 
board of health authorities in helping 

i 


once they fail to meet with the in 
tion requirements.” 

M. R. Moomaw, president the § 
County Milk Producers’ Associati 
explained how the health departm 
at Canton was co-operating with { 
farmers in cleaning up the milk sup; 
in the territory. ‘ | 

Heads and members of health | 
partments from the various cities ex-| 
pressed their views as did the de ler 
present. Everyone exhibited a wi 
ness to standardize the require 
and to exert their efforts toward | 
ing the consumer produce cleaner 
better milk. 

A committee on wniform reeula 
of which Dr. J. M. Sayre of Canto 
chairman was appointed and the 
ine adiourned subiect to the call 
the chairman, which will probabl; 
within the next 60 days. Other 
bers of the committee are E. F. N 
of the D. ‘C.'S. €o. 7M. 
Frank R. Zuntz, Akron; De 
Williams, Girard; Z. A. Hubbard o! 


Sandy Lake milk producers us 
do things right, as has been evidencec 
several times and their meeting May 
27 was no exceptnon when a big crow 
turned out and the complete organiza: 
tion of the plant at that place was per: 
fected. 

Pres. Brenneman was more that 
pleased with the appreciative attitud 
members of the Sandy Lake Loca 
have towerd the D. C. S. Co Tf 
augurs well for the future. | 


| 


Franklin Farmers Would 


Organize 


a 


On May 28, in the company of 


Ifft, Verango County’s ext ) 
agent, Pres. Brenneman met with 4 
group of farmers at Franklin, Pa., whe 


wanted to join the D. C. S. Co. 


were further investigated. we. 


EMPLOYES GET INSURANCE 


At a recent meeting of the board o! 
directors of the John W. Ladd com- 
pany, it was decided that the company 
would take out insurance for its em- 
ployes. . ie 

A graduated scale for employes 1 
being worked out something like the 
following: Five hundred dollars afte 
the first three months, $750 after thé 
first year, and $250 for each year there: 
after until a maximum is attained. 

A large number of employes hav‘ 
been with the company for ten yeas 
and over. There are about 150 em- 
ployes in the company. 


“A nation which lets incapable: 
teach it, while the capable men am 
women only feed, clothe, or amuse it 
is committing intellectual suicide."— 
Edward L. Thorndike. 
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Where Dealers—Farmers—Consumers Meet 


PART OF THE CROWD AT THE LAST PRICE CONFERENCE 


Pennsylvania--A 
Great Dairy State 


By. A. A. Borland 


hief of Dairy Extension Penn State 
College 


Pennsylvania is a great dairy state, 
anking seventh among all the states 
1 the union for dairy cows. Pennsyl- 
ania cows are better than the average 
mce the state ranks fourth for milk 
roduction. According to the 1920 
snsus the annual production of milk 
the state was 421,631,355 gallons. If 
lis amount of milk were all placed in 
jart bottles and stood side by side, 
1e would have a line. of bottles that 
ould reach around the world 4 4-5 
mes. It is amazing when one con- 
lers the tremendous amount of milk 
duced in this state, but still more 
prising when one considers the 
nount of milk consumed in this state. 
Not only does Pennsylvania con- 
ime as much milk as it produces but 
fact it consumes considerably more 
an it produces. The-state is fourth 
tr milk production but it is second 
nong all the states in the union for 
e€ consumption. 
ennsylvania is the third state in 
e€ union for the farm value of its 
iry products which amounts to near- 
One hundred million dollars annu- 
ly, exclusive of the milk and cream 
ed in farm homes. The state ranks 
ird in the condensed milk industry 
ith an output of 120 million pounds 
1922. The state also ranks high in 
€ production of factory cheese and 
itter and is the second state in the 
ion in the manufacture of farm but- 
tr, with a production of over 38,000,- 
0 pounds annually. In the manu- 
cture of ice cream the state ranks 
st with a production of 30,250,000 
lions in 1922; outstripping its near- 
t competitor, New York State by 
100,000 gallons. 
his large industry calls for a large 
imber of well trained men for mar- 
t milk and dairy manufacturing 
ants and also for a large number of 
ll trained men for the management 
dairy farms. The dairy course at 
€ Pennsylvania State College has 


been one of the most popular courses 
in the School of Agriculture for the 
last few years. Ten diffeernt special 
courses are given in various lines of 
agriculture at the institution but over 
one-fourth of all the students in the 
School of Agriculture are taking the 
dairy course. Twenty-five men gradu- 
ated in dairying at the June com- 
mencement and practically all of these 
have accepted positions and many 
more positions were available than the 
supply of men to fill them. 


Offer $11,650 In Farm 
Club Prizes 


The rising generation on Ohio 
farms will have a chance to win prizes 
totaling $11,650 in value at the Ohio 
State Fair this fall. For these prizes, 
some in cash but many in medals, sil- 
ver loving cups, and equipment, any 
Ohio boy or girl who is a club mem- 
ber co-operating with the Ohio State 
University may compete. 

This announcement came from lead- 
ers in junior extension at the Uni- 
versity, after working with fair of- 
ficials in drawing up a separate cata- 
log of junior show classes. The cata- 
log will soon be off the press, and may 
then be procured from county agents. 

Of the $11,650, the State Fair offers 
$8,800; the rest comes from breed 
organizations, banks, manufacturing 
firms, and periodicals. Entries in all 
classes close August 9. 

Demonstrations by teams of boys 
and girls who have worked with live- 
stock, crops, food, or clothing will take 
more of the limelight this year. To 
that end the appropriation for de- 
monstration teams has been increased 
from $2,000 to $4,000. 

At the 1923 State Fair 766 clubs 
from avout every county in Ohio ex- 
hibited and competed for prizes. Then 
there were 165 exhibits by pig clubs, 
147 by clothing clubs, 134 by food 
clubs, 125 team demonstrations in all 
branches, 95 by calf clubs, 50 by 
sheep clubs, and 50 by poultry clubs. 

Team demonstrations will increase 
in number this year, the club de- 
partment at the Ohio State University 
expects, along with exhibits by cloth- 
ing, sheep, and poultry clubs. 


A man may be strong, and yet not 
mow well—Proverbs of England. 


For Balky Oilstoves 


Has your oil stove balked, right dur- 
ing the hottest* days? Did the burner 
farthest from the oil tank refuse to 
work and then the next and perhaps the 
next? And did you know what to do 
for it? If you have never tried this 
plan, give it a trial just to make sure 
that the stove isn’t beyond repair. 

Take the stove out in the back yard 
in the coolest and shadiest place you can 
find. With a pair of pliers you are now 
ready for the investigation. Chances 
are there has been water in the kero- 
sene which has caused much of the 
trouble. To find out, remove the cap 
or plug from the dead-end of the feed 
pipe. If water and rusty colored fluid 
runs out you can be sure you have done 
the right thing. This will not burn but 
you can try it by touching a match to it. 

Now take the supply tank off and run 
a long piece of wire with a small piece 
of cloth on the end the entire length of 
the feed pipe. Do this slowly and re- 
peat several times, using a clean cloth 
each time. This will remove most’ of 
the sediment but a good flushing with 
kerosene will remove the last particle. 
Use enough kerosene to thoroly cleanse 
the pipe—until the kerosene runs out a 
clear, clean fluid. 

Replace the tank and remove the 
burners and wicks. Wash these in gaso- 
line and while they are drying in the 
sun, scour the burners with a strong so- 
lution of baking soda and water. It 
may be necessary to buy new wicks, but 
often the old ones can be reclaimed. 

It is wise to remove the drain cap oc- 
casionally and allow a pint or so of the 
kerosene to run out. This will serve to 
maintain the efficiency of all the burn- 
ers and prevent the smoky red flame 
that blackens the utensils as well as the 
ceiling and walls of the room. Scrub- 
bing the burners with the soda and 
water solution occasionally will keep 
them clean and free from carbon. 


Outbreaks of Hoof and Mouth Dis- 
ease have become real serious in the 
western states. Stringent quarantines 
have been placed on certain areas and 
delegations of farm leaders from Cal- 
ifornia, Arizona, New Mexico and other 
western states have conferred in Wash- 
ington with federal authorities trying 
to devise means of stamping out the 
plague before it makes too great a 
headway. 
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4 OF THE REASONS 


why you'll find more Unadilla Silos sold 
today in the East than any two others. 
The Unadilla saves much of your time; 
is convenient, safe and easy to use; 
keeps silage good to the last fork full; 
S a towe: of stiength and a compiete 
satisfaction to its owner. 

Send for Catalog fully describing all 
the Unadilla features and advantages. 

ou can get your Unadilla on easy 

terms. 

Early orders earn a real saving in 
handsome discounts. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box G Unadilla, N. Y. 


Silo Fillers 
and 
Feed 
Cutters 


Send for catalog and get our attractive propo- 
sition to early buyers. 


THE SILVER MFG. COMPANY 
Box 517 Salem, Ohio 


“He who has not a good memory 
should never take up the trade of ly- 
ing.”—Montaigne. 
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What’s This!—Will Milk Displace Coal As 


Fuel for Railroad Locomotives ? 


By M. O. Maughan, Secretary of the 
National Dairy Council 
When Dr. Bundesen, head of the 
Health Department of Chicago, ad- 


vanced the idea that there was enough 
power locked up in milk to run loco- 
motives and to pull trains many were 
skeptical and said it couldn’t be done. 

But Dr. Bundesen was not afraid to 
try. First of all, true to form, he 
talked the idea over with a great num- 
ber of people, including the milk men 
of Chicago and in making a_ careful 
study of the power locked up in 100 
Ibs of milk powder he found that the 
energy of milk powder was approxi- 
mately the same, pound for pound, as 
the energy of medium grade soft coal. 

The popular Health. Commissioner, 
being very enthusiastic over milk and 
being the proud father of five wonder- 
fully healthy children, who drink five 
quarts of milk daily, is always ready to 
tell the story of the value of milk to 
the people of Chicago, but he likes to 
tell the story of milk in a popular way 
—and in a different way in this case. 

The object of running a train with 
milk as the sole source of power, rather 
than coal, was to demonstrate to the 
people at large that there is great 
power and energy locked up in milk; 
power even sufficient to pull heavy 
trains, and that milk is to the human 
body what coal is to the locomotive. 

It was finally decided to try out his 
idea and see if milk powder could real- 
ly be used instead of coal to pull a lo- 
comotive and several coaches, all load- 
ed. 


A test experiment was made about 
a week in advance of the big exhibi- 
tion in the yards of the Rock Island 
Railroad System, Chicago. To give 
the new fuel a trial and to conserve 
milk powder, a “warmed up” engine 
was used. The steam gauge registered 
135 before any milk powder was fed 
to the fire. One hundred twenty-five 
pounds of milk powder, which had been 
worked into lumps so as to resemble 
coal in shape and to make it easy to 
handle, was shoveled on to the fire and 
it began to burn vigorously. A veteran 
engineer, when he saw the milk burn- 
ing with such vigor, said: 

“That milk stuff beats any fuel I 
ever saw inside a locomotive. It burns 
like oil.” 


The steam gauge was climbing. 

“Took at that steam gauge walk up,” 
said another engineer, and when all 
the men looked it had climbed from 
135 to 200, as a result of the energy 
from the milk powder. 

The fireman then threw out his 
chest and declared that he had _ the 
honor of being the first fireman in the 
world to fire a locomotive with milk. 

The preliminary experiment was so 
convincing that everybody left feeling 
certain that a big demonstration could 
be staged with certainty. However, 
the train had not moved in the prelim- 
inary experiment, it had only been de- 
termined that the milk powder would 
burn and produce energy. However, on 
the basis of the preliminary test, 
Thursday, April 24th, was set as being 
the proper time to run the big dem- 
onstration and to make moving pic- 
ture films of the first train in the coun- 
try to be pulled by the power of milk. 

Thursday afternoon found 200 spe- 

cially invited children and 25 specially 
invited milk men, as well as numerous 
dignitaries from the City Hall of Chi- 
cago, in attendance to ride the “Milk 
Special.” 
_ All the movie people were on the 
job to make movies to rush into all 
parts of the United States. The Pathe 
organization was there, these people 
furnishing about 50 per cent of the 
theatres in Chicago with their news 
reels. International was there, who 
furnish approximately 25 per cent of 
the Chicago theatres; and the Fox and 
Kinegram people, who furnish the 
other 25 per cent, were there. 

At 1:45 everything was in readiness. 


The new fuel, consisting of large 
lumps of milk powder, had previously 
been loaded into the tender and the 
fireman was now busily engaged in 
shoveling the new fuel into the en- 
gine. 

Everybody was eager to’ see what 
would happen. 

Before loading into the train in keen 
anticipation of the “All Aboard—Let’s 
Go” signal, Dr. Bundesen spoke brief- 
ly to the children on the value of milk 
in building strong bodies and active 
minds. “To demonstrate that milk has 
great energy stored up in it,” said Dr. 
Bundesen, “this train is being run to- 
day—so climb on— and let’s take a 
milk ride.” You can imagine how eag- 
erly they boarded the train. And the 
children were not alone in their en- 
thusiasm for the grown-ups too had 
partaken of the spirit of adventure and 
childhood. 

The movie’men were now on a flat 
car to the side of the milk locomotive 
grinding away as the milk was being 
shoveled into the fire. 

The Rock Island train dispatcher 
eave the signal “All aboard” and Dr. 
Bundesen, after taking another ~ bite 
from his big piece of milk fuel which 
he was holding with both hands like 
a person would do when eating water- 
melon, pulled open the throttle and the 
train grunted. 

“We are going,’ some one cried, and 
everybody broke into happy merri- 
ment as the train moved on, realizing 
that milk was the sole source of en- 
ergy pulling that train consisting of 
one of the largest locomotives and five 
coaches. 

The special guests, too, were given 
lumps of this new fuel and as the train 
moved on past the cameras, the movie 
men got a beautiful view of the hun- 
dreds of the special guests with their 
heads out of the windows eating the 
new fuel and enjoying it too. 

Dr. Bundesen declared the new fuel 
to be right good food. 

It was only a matter of a minute or 
two before the train was running at a 
speed of 30 to 40 miles an hour. Every- 
thing went along beautifully and in 
about ten or fifteen minutes the train 
had traveled several miles and_ the 
demonstration was completed. 

No one then doubted—every one was 
convinced. 

Even the movie men were skeptical 
but not now. 

Immediately upon the train arriving 
at destination, the children unloaded 
and fortunately for them a milk 
wagon was passing along the street. 

“Tet’s mob that milk wagon and get 
some milk now that we know it’s so 
good,” said one of the “huskies” and 
the children rushed to the milk wagon 
and used the entire supply which the 
milk man had on his wagon. Fortu- 
nately for the children but unfortu- 
nately for the milk man, he had a 
full load of milk so that practically 
every child got a bottle. This was a 
ereat setting for the camera men and 
they ground away eagerly. 

Dr. Bundesen said, as he held up two 
bottles of milk, “Children, I want to 
tell you that milk is the best food there 
is. I have five children in my family 
and these children, together with Mrs. 
Bundesen and mysef, use seven quarts 
of milk every day. My advice to you is 
that, if you want to grow strong and 
healthy, and be efficient in your work, 
and you boys who want to be able to 
excel in athletics, and you girls who 
want to be beautiful in figure and com- 
plexion, you drink four glasses of milk 
every day.” 

And with this, the camera men went 
home to develop their films, and the 
milk men declared another monument 
had been erected in behalf of the 
Dairy Industry. 

This demonstration is only a portion 
of a program which is being conducted 
in Chicago by the Health Department 
in cooperation with the milk men of 
Chicago and Mr. O. H. Maughan, Sec- 


” 


retary of the National Dairy Council, 
in an effort to get before the people 
the wonderful power of milk. 

A special bulletin entitled, “Milk in 
Your Life,” has been prepared and 
500,000 of them are being distributed 
in Chicago. There is one for each 
home. 

One of these booklets also went to 
each school teacher with special in- 
structions to the teacher asking that 
the booklet be read aloud to the chil- 
dren and that the children urge their 
parents to read and study it when re- 
ceived. 

This booklet is unusually attractive, 
having been prepared by the _ roto- 
gravure process, and being full of un- 
usually good pictures. 

In addition to. the demonstration 
train and bulletin, moving picture 
theatres of Chicago are running the 
news reels for approximately one full 
week. Even the largest theatres of the 
citv are using these news reel. 

Also, along with this program several 
radio talks by such men as Dr. Bun- 
desen, Health Commissioner of Chi- 
cago, M. O. Maughan, Secretary of the 
National Dairy Council, Frank Ridge- 


way of the Chicago Tribune, and many 


others, are being broadcasted. 


Young Farmers’ Week Drew 
Huge Crowd 


By C. D. Byrne 


With an ‘estimated attendance of 
2.500 people. Farmers’ Day, held at the 
Pennsylvania State College School of 
Agriculture on June 12, was a fitting 
climax for Young Farmers’ Week. The 
event opened Wednesday evening with 
a big meeting of the junior farmers 
and adults addressed by Deputy Secre- 
tary of Agriculture J. M. McKee and 
President John M. Thomas of the 
Pennsylvania State College. Mr. Mc- 
Kee stressed the importance of eco- 
nomical production in present day ag- 
riculture and Dr. Thomas pointed out 
the great need of trained men in agri- 
culture. 


Thursday was a busy day for the 
farmers, the many farm women who 
accompanied their husbands and the 
450 boys and girls who had spent the 
week at the college. More than 30 
demonstrations and lectures kept the 
visitors busy throughout the day. The 
model farm gardens, potato and grain 
grading demonstrations, inspection of 
the purebred herds and flocks, visits 
to the fertilizer plots and variety tests, 
and a tour of the poultry plant were 
a few of the events that attracted spe- 
cial attention. 


One of the main features of the day 
was the farmers’ dairy cattle judging 
contest in which 65 men from all parts 
of the state competed for the purebred 
dairy calf which was donated to the 
winner by the dairy department of the 
college. E. R. Loy, a Holstein breeder 
of Perry county was the victor, fol- 
lowed by S. Chaplin of Center county, 
George H. Ritter of Perry county, Paul 
McBride of Beaver county, and John 
K. Yoder of Mifflin county. 


Seventy-five judging teams of three 
boys each from 38 different counties 
competed in the five statewide judging 
contests. Silver loying cups were pre- 
sented to the winning teams and rib- 
bons awarded to the high individuals 
in each contest. Jefferson county 
carried off the greatest honors by win- 
ning the swine judging contest and the 
dairy contest. Dauphin county boys 
won the poultry judging contest, 
Adams county, the general livestock 
contest and Bradford county, the crop 
judging contest. The various prizes 
were awarded at a meeting held Thurs- 
day evening. 

Instruction in agricultural subjects 
given by members of the college fac- 
ulty, group games and contests under 
the supervision of W. R. Gordon of the 
extension department, and tours to 
points of interest about the college 
farms and campus kept the junior 
farmers busy from the time of their 
arrival Monday morning to the closing 
meeting. Dean R. L. Watts spoke to 
the boys on Monday evening on the 
value of an agricultural aducation and 
M. $. McDowell, director of agricul- 


tural extension, and Rev. F. Metzger’ 
were the speakers on Tuesday even- 
ing. The boys were housed in camp 
fashion in the College Armory. 

A special program was arranged for 
the farm women and a large group at- 
tended the demonstrations in ee 
and the use of the fireless cooker, and) 
inspected the model kitchen which had 
been arranged for their benefit. An 
afternoon tea given by the members of 
the home economics extension depart-) 
ment was the feature of the afternoon 
program. Many of the women accom-| 
panied their husbands over the college) 
farms and seemed especially interested 
in poultry and garden subjects. 


CLUB WORK A 

Clothing club enrollment in ore 
bull county has increased a bit over 
the enrollment for 1923. In 1923 there 
was an enrollment of 106 in the Cloth-. 
ing clubs and for 1924 the enrollment 
174 Clothing club members. Ten Po 
try club members and 13 in the Fai 
Accounting club. Seven township 
have Clothing clubs, as follows: | 

Braceville Willing Workers with 36 
members. Leaders: Mrs. A. L. Rood 
and Mrs. R. B. McConnell. Officers; | 
Aleen Merwin, V. Pres.; Margaret 
Fenstermaker; Secretary, Leono Bacon: 
and Treasurer, Avis Lozier. 

Vienna Willing Workers 
members. Leader: 
ews. Officers: 


with 
Mrs. Marie Math 
Josephine Landis, | 
President; Virginia Scott, Sec. 
Treas., Louise Beachler. 
Greene Flying Needles with 31 
bers. Leaders: Mrs. Jay Riddle ¢ 
Mrs. F. E. Huntley. Officers: Ve 
Totten, Pres.; 
Treas. 
Hartford Stitch and Chatter wit 
members. Leader: Mrs. R. D. Bli 
Officers: Pres., Mae Mott; V. Pres.,) 
Louella Mowery; Sec., Irene Miner; 
Treas., Ruth Cowdrey. 
Vernon Busy Bee club with 21 
members. Leader: Mrs. Millie C. Big- 
gin. Officers: Pres. Altha Karr; V. 
Pres., Helen Banning; Sec., Rachel 
Martin; Treas., Maxine Hiland. | 
Sunshine club of Johnston, has 18 


members. The leader is Mrs. Warren 
Clapp. Officers: President, Caroline: 
Clapp; Sec. and Treas., Pauline Sun- 
burry. 

Kinsman Stitch in Time with 13 
members. Mrs. Elsie Coursen is the’! 
leader. Madeline Thompson is Presi-| 


dent; Mary Queale, V. Pres.; Lila Gil-, 
more, Sec. and Sarah Thompson, Treas. 
Alpha Farm Account club of Vienna 
has 13 members and their leader is| 
Paul Landis. Officers: Pres., Marga-| 
ret Beachler; V. Pres., Marvelle Bar-. 
tholomew; Sec., Catherine ‘Taiclet;, 
Treas., Louise Beachler. | 
Strugelers Poultry club of Greene 
has 5 members. Mrs. Dora Tyler is 
their leader. The Wishbone club of 
Vernon, with Mrs. R. P. Miller as 
their leader. i 


\ Electing E. L. Clemons, of be 
town as president, in _ Place of | H 


that capacity again, 
County Holstein- Friesian association 
met Monday evening, May 26, at_the) 
Farm Bureau headquarters at Can- 
field. L. A. Young, of Mineral Rees 
was elected vice president; and Hugh 
M. Bowman, of Berlin Center, secre- 
tary-treasurer. ‘To serve the 
above on the executive comin M. 
J. Campbell, of Coitsville township, | 
and C. Ray Stanley, of Goshen town-| 
ship, as memb€trs of the executive, 
committee. 


“The Old Reliable” AP. 


State Bank — 
& Trust Com 


ELM GROVE, W.VA. | 


Banking, Real Estate and ach || 
Insurance ' 


Resources $1,800,000.00 ft. 


Pennsylvania Farmers 


Tackle Big Job 


The question of supplying electric 
ght and power to the rural districts of 
Yennsylvania is now in the limelight 
‘ith the State Council of Agricultural 
\ssociations' in Pennsylvania pleading 
ie case before the Public Utilities Com- 
jission. 

At a meeting held in Secretary of 
igriculture Willits’ office June 19th, 
thich was attended by leaders of Penn- 
ylvania farm organization, of which 
resident Brenneman was one, and 
yme rather startling exposures were 
ade, as to the difficulties of the farm- 
-s to procure adequate power facilities 
ta cost in keeping with city costs. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
mnsider the question of the conditions 
nder which electric service might be 
ipplied to rural communities. Re- 
iarks by all those present were very 
rongly in favor of an active effort to 
»mpile information on the question of 
lectric service for rural communities. 
ome of the points brought out were 
3 follows: 

1. That the present active interest is 
irgely the outgrowth of the Giant 
‘ower Survey and that this is one piece 
f work that the Survey indicates 
reeds to be done. é 
_2. That this is a particularly favor- 
ble time for a fair and thorough con- 
‘deration of the question of electric 
srvice for rural communities. 

‘3. That the Public Service Commis- 
‘on has voluntarily arranged for a 
‘earing which is intended to bring out 
uformation to serve as a basis for out- 
ning a fair policy on the whole ques- 
‘on of electric service for rural com- 
qunities. About three and one-half 
iillions of Pennsyvlania’s people are 
‘ow without service. 

‘4. That instead of individual rural 
wellers being put to undue expense or 
aconvenience, this Council should as- 
‘emble such data and present it in a 
way to properly portray the needs and 
interests of the rural communities so 
hat uniform, just, and equitable rates 
or installation and service may be es- 
ablished. 

‘By unanimous action it was decided 
aat the State Council of Agricultural 

\ssociations undertake to study the 
uestion of electric service for rural 
ommunities and have data prepared as 
0 conditions under which such service 
s available or can be made available, 
neluding costs of installation and the 
ervice cost for different farm and 
ome purposes. 

The chairman was authorized to 
ame a committee of five with power 
9 act, to be known as the Rural Elec- 
tie Service Committee, to carry out this 
roject both as to securing information 
nd the presentation of the material be- 
ore the Public Service Commission or 
any other instances, this Committee 
O have power to raise and expend 
unds for such purposes. ‘The Com- 
uttee named is as follows: Morris ‘. 
vhillips, chairman, Pomeroy, Pa.: (the 
hairman to be a member ex-officio and 
hairman of this committee); Fred 
srenckman, Harrisburg, Pa., Secretary; 
1. D. Alebach, Trappe, Pa., Treasurer ; 
ohn A. McSparran, Furnis, Pa.; P. S. 
srenneman, 059 Nixon Building, Pitts- 
urgh, Pa.; John G. Miller, Pine Grove 
Mills, Pa.; and one other to be named. 
Upon motion, the Pennsylvania State 
ollege and the Pennsylvania Depart- 
nent of Agriculture were urged to con- 
uct such investigations as are neces- 
ary to furnish data as to the use of 
lectric current in rural communities 


HOLSTEUN. 
GIT 


g CRY. Of 94 cows SOM i 
@y producing 1000 Ibs. 
butterfat or more in one 
year, 77 are Holsteins. 
Asa breed they average © 
highest in official tests 
for total butterfat. 
Holstein production 
insures profits 
Write for Literature 


Extension Service: 


~ HOLSTEINGSFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
womens 230 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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and the cost of such service for differ- 
ent operations. 

A Publicity Committee to be com- 
posed of Miles Horst, of Harrisburg, 
Pa.; R. P. Kester, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Fred Brenckman, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
August Miller, Boyertown Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and H. I. Berlovich, 
Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
appointed. 

Communications should be addressed 
to Secretary Fred C. Brenckman, Tele- 
graph Building, Harrisburg, Pa., or to 
any member of the Committee. 


THER'ES A WHOLE LOT INIT! 

Cow CHOW WILL MAKE PLENTY 
OF EXTRA MILK ALL RIGHT, BUT WE 
WERE AFRAID YOU WOULD THINK 
YOU WERE GETTING OFF CHEAPER. 
BY GIVING US NOTHING BUT GRASS. 


GATHER AROUND PRODUCERS, 
HERE'S NEWS, JUST HEARD 


COUPON— 


of the 100-Page Purina Cow Book to 


Oe ee ae ee 


The Ohio Holstein Association has 
employed A. V. Case, Greene town- 


ship, Trumbull County, as agent 
to sell Holstein cattle for Trumbull 
and Ashtabula County Holstein 
Breeders. Mr. Case has been busy 


during the month of May visiting 
the breeders of both counties and get- 
ting a line on the cattle they have for 
sale. Just recently he has had two or 
three buyers in the territory. Joseph 
Schmidt, of East Cleveland, purchased 
six head of purebred Holstein last 
week, four were secured from Still- 
wood Farm, owned by F. W. and R. 


Five 


A. Stillwagon, one from L. W. Pierce, 
Champion and one from A. N. Allen, 
Wayne Township, Ashtabula County. 
Market for purebred Holsteins is 
very good at the present time. 


“T’ll swear Jones was as delighted 
as a child at the show last night when 
the magician pulled an omelet out of 
his hat.” 

“What’s so delightful about that?” 

“He was able to explain to his wife 
what became of the eggs he was sup- 
posed to have brought home for sup- 
per.” 


FELLOW THAT SOLD ME 
cow CHOW GAVE IT 


THATS WHAT | THOUGHT 
T YEAR, BUT YOU 
ane OUT OF CONDITION 
AND HARDLY PAID 
FOR YOUR FEED IN 
THE LATE SUMMER 
AND FALL 


PURINA MILLS 
862 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Kindly send free pasture feeding directions and a free copy 


ene 


« 


ON PASTURE! 


PARTIC ‘LAR 


HURRAY! we’Re 
GOING TO GET COW CHOW 


MILK SCALES T00 ? 
SUFFERIN SILAGE, GIRLS, 
THE BOSS 1S GETTING 


TO MY OWN SATISFACTION THAT 
cow CHOW WILL MAKE 


COME ON GIRLS. THREE 
LONG MOOS FOR 


Feed Cow Chow according to 
pasture directions. 

More milk now— 

More milk this fall— 

More milk this winter. 
Send for 100-Page Cow Book. 


PURINA MILLS 


£62 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hight Busy Mills Located for Service 


YoU BET You ARE! I'm Nor 
GOING TO STAND FOR ANY MILK 
SLUMP THIS YEAR. THE SERVICE 
MAN WANTS ME TO KEEPA 

RECORD OF THE EXTRA MILK 
1 GET FROM COW CHOW. THERE 
must BE SOMETHING 


RIGHT YOU ARE. OUR FRIEND 
THE COW CHOW MAN GAVE THEM 
TO ME AT COST, THATS HOW 
ANXIOUS HE 15 TO HAVE ME PROVE 


MORE Sore 
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Members Are Satistied 


ors to know that their efforts in govern- 
ing the administration is appreciated. 

The vote of thanks tendered them in the 
last election, by returning them to the board 
for another term is indicative of the senti- 
ment of our members. 

Results of the various Local elections are 
interesting, for it is noted that in many in- 
stances where Local officers have not given 
the association the interest and attention it 
deserves, they have been replaced by others, all 
of which looks well for the future. 


L must be gratifying to our board of direct- 


Congratulations! 


earned the “Certificate of Cleanliness” 

offered by the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council for those receiving at least ten “A” 
grades in the sediment contest. 

You have rendered a most valuable service 
to yourself, your neighbers, your organization 
and to humanity in general. You have done 
much to hold up the milk prices—for quality 
is now beginning to come into its own, when 
it comes to selling milk. 

Those shippers of the highest quality plants 
for the leading dealers will be doubly re- 
warded. It is too bad that all cannot receive 
this double award. 

It must give the honor men—for that is 
what the winners really are—considerable sat- 
isfaction to know that they are producing a 
real high quality product. 

To those who fell down this“year, we offer 
our sympathies and wishes for better success 
next year. For those few who feel they will 
not produce a better product unless they are 
paid a premium, we hope but one thing, that 
your market will be permanently closed to 
you. If you haven’t the spirit of progress and 
interest of your customers you should not be 
permitted to be a member of the world’s most 
important fraternity—the Dairy Business. 


@ ee eae to you who have 


The Milk Market 


UR producers have reached a_ point 
where they no longer grow radical over 
the actions of the milk market. They 

have reached a point where they digest the 
entire situation before making known their 
opinions. 
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They know that it is absolutely foolish to 
attempt basing the price of milk on the cost 
of production. Supply and demand, indus- 
trial and climatic conditions are the milk 
price barometers. 

Our producers have a good idea as to what 
their milk is worth, when they realize that 
production continues to be top heavy, that 
unemployment in the cities continues to 
grow larger and that the ice cream weather 
has been so late in arriving. 

For that reason are they agreed that in 
the Pittsburgh territory they are getting all 
they are entitled to for their milk. . Compar- 
ing prices with previous years adds further 
proof of this. 

Indications point toward a drop in produc- 
tion and increase in consumption for next 
month, which should mean a higher price. 


Send Them to High School 


ANY parents living in rural communi- 
Mites are doubtless debating whether they 

should send the boys and girls who com- 
pleted the courses in the small district schools 
last spring to high schools this fall. One 
question they probably ask is: “Will it pay 
in dollars and cents?” 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the various State agricultural col- 
leges have made a number of investigations 
of the differences between the incomes of edu- 
cated and uneducated farmers. All of these 
studies show that in the majority of cases the 
better trained farmers receive the better in- 
comes. ‘The results cited in the following 
studies are typical of these investigations: 

The Department of Agriculture reports a 
survey of three representative areas in In- 
diana, Illinois, and Iowa, which shows that 
tenant farmers with a high school education 
receive an average annual labor income of 
$526 a year more than the men with only a 
common-school education. A college educa- 


‘tion will add to this average $453 a year, mak- 


ing the income of college graduates $979 more 
a year than the labor earnings of the men 
with only a common-school education. 

Cornell University has estimated that a 
high school education is worth as much to a 
farmer as $6,000 worth of bonds bearing five 
per cent interest, and that a college education 
is worth twice that amount. 


Rural Electric Service 


ENNSYLVANIA farmers have started 

a piece of work in demanding an investi- 

gation of Rural Electric Light and Power 
service, which has. attracted the interest of 
the nation. 

The Pennsylvania Public Service Commis- 
sion is listening to the pleas of the farmer and 
action is expected. 

Our Pennsylvania members should get 
back of this movement and respond to assist- 
ance when called on. There is need for funds 
to carry on this investigation and our Penn- 
sylvania Locals should rally round the cause 
when the request goes out- 


Juniors, Are You Ready? 


EMBERS of the Dairymen’s Coopera- 

M tive Sales Company should become 

rather intensely interested in the big 

essay contest for their children which is an- 
nounced in this issue. 

This is the first move this organization has 
made to build up the dairy industry of to- 
morrow. Educate a boy today and the man 
of tomorrow will be taken care of. 

The Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 
should be congratulated for the move they are 
taking in starting this contest. 

The prizes offered are such that should 


stimulate interest among the juniors and o 
in which their parents should be intensely ; 
terested in seeing them win. 

The entire territory has been equitably d 
tricted in proportion to the number of D. 
S. Co. members. 

Let it not be said that our dairymen are 1 
interested in furthering the cause of thi 
industry. 

Let it not be said that we are not awake 
the value of such constructive work. 

In short, let us all enlist in this great ari 
of builders and start planning now for 1 
future. 


Getting Down to Brass Tacks 
On Oleo 


O dairyman who tolerates the use 

N oleomargerine in his home has 

moral right to whine over the aspe 

of the dairy outlook or the low demand : 

butter in the cities. Before we start wor 

on our neighbors let us be certain that 
own yards are clean. 


The Genoa Township Local of the Sci 
Valley Cooperative Milk Producers’ Asso 
tion took the bull by the horns when tt 
adopted the following resolution at their ref 
lar monthly meeting: 


“Resolved, That a committee of three. 
appointed to investigate the amount of ol 
margarine used in the Genoa Township t 
ritory, and to make some definite plans | 
the eradication of oleomargarine from t 
territory, using butter instead of substitut) 

More power to the Genoans—we wish th 
success in their venture. i 


ai 


COOPERATIVES CREDITED WITH 
TWO BILLION DOLLARS 


ORE than two billion dolalrs worth 
business was transacted by farm¢ 
business organizations during 19 

according to estimates made by the Unit 
States Department of Agriculture. At 1 
close of the year the department had ont 
lists the names of more than nine thousg 
active associations. In addition it had 1 
formation indicating that there were fri 
two to three thousand associations yet to 
port. Up to and including November 27, 5 
sociations to the number of 8,313 had bit 
classified by the department as to whet» 
selling or buying enterprises and as to cel 
modities handled. Of the number classifi 
approximately 90 per cent were primarily | 
gaged in selling farm products, and aboaft’ 
per cent in_collective purchasing for farme. 
Over 30 per cent of the associations wer 
ganized for the marketing of grain; overt 
per cent were engaged in the marketing i 
dairy products; over 14 per cent in the m- 
keting of livestock; and over 11 per centn 
the marketing of fruits and vegetables. 

It was estimated from the informatt 
given by associations reporting volume |! 
business, that the 8,313 organizations lis 
did business to the amount of $1,700,000,0) 
Asuming that the two or three thousand * 
sociations from whom reports are yet to 
received had as large an average gross bt: 
ness as the organizations which have reportl, 
the grand total of business for the years 
well above the two billion mark. S| 


ROGRESS in the production end of 1 
dairy business has been most discouré 
ingly slow. It is true we have the hi 

est producing individuals we ever had af 
probably more of them—but the average p> 
duction of the low producing cows is ev} 
lower today than it was twenty years ago, ? 
many instances. Economical production 1s t 
goal we should strive for. > | 
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Sever 


Yd Directors Are Re-Elected For Another Term 


LL the old directors of the Dairy- 
% men’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
™ pany were given a complete vote 
‘thanks by the members, at the an- 
al election and were chosen to again 
ide the destinies of the association 
r another year. 

The largest vote in the history of the 
yanization was recorded this year, in 


JOHN L. WISE, Harmony, Pa. 


te of the fact that 20 Locals failed 
send in the-results of their ballotiny 
P. 5. Brenneman, who has been presi- 
nt of the organization since its in- 
tion, topped the ticket again with ‘ 
Bullard, our present secretary, and 
nember of the Andover Local, a close 
ond. E. F. Noble of North Jackson 
s third high and J. B. Atkinson of 
est Alexander and John L. Wise of 
irmony, Pa., followed in the order 
med. 

By their vote the members expressed 
sir satisfaction as to the manner in 
lich the organization has been carried 
which augurs well for the future 
ocess. 

Considerable interest was aroused in 
: elections at many of the Locals, but 
most cases all the old officers an 


E. F. NOBLE, N. Jackson, O. 


visory councilors were returned to 
ir posts for another year. A com 
te list of Local officers for the com- 
; year will appear in a future issue 
the Price Reporter. 


The final results of the election for 
ectors are as follows: P. S. Brenne- 


P. S. BRENNEMAN, Jefferson, O. 


Ohio Dairy nas Go To Belmont Herd 


First honors in Ohio for dairymen’s 


cow testing associations go to the 
Ohio Valley Cow Testing Association 


of Belmont County, with the Barnes- 
ville association, in the same county, 
a close second, announces Ivan Mc- 
Kellip, extension dairy specialist at 
the Ohio State University. 

Besides making an average produc- 
tion of 366.2 pounds of butterfat per 
cow, as against the state association 
average of 316.5 pounds, the Ohio Val- 
ley association includes the highest 
producing herd in the state, consider- 
ing both milk and butterfat produc- 
tion in herds of more than twelve 
cows. Carrol and Ebert’s Holsteins 
produced an average of 16,625 pounds 
of milk and 530.7 pounds of butterfat, 
valued at $482.59. Feed costs were 
$157.05 per cow. 


Figures for the year ended June 1, 
just analyzed, show the Bhkrnesville 
Cow Testing Association had an 
average production of 351.46 pounds 
butterfat per cow. The high herd in 
this association, belongs to J. Wil- 
mer Hall, Barnesville. His Jerseys 
averaged 9329 pounds milk and 522 
pounds butterfat, valued at $345.91. 
Feed costs were $157.99 per cow. 


The cow holding the record in the 
Barnesville association is- “Majesty’s 
Blyth Girl,” a Jersey in the herd of 
L. J. Taber. She produced 15,108 
pounds milk and 658.80 pounds butter- 
fat. Two other cows in Mr. Taber’s 


herd produced over 600 pounds butter- 
fat in the year. 


The highest record made in the 
state last year is that of White Beauty 
Pontiac Mahomet, a cow in the herd 
of M. J. Dunn in the Butler Road As- 
sociation in Huron County. Her rec- 
ord is 32,626.3 pounds milk and 1094.2 
pounds butterfat. This is the highest 
official Holstein record ever made in 


Ohio. 


Dairymen in the Ohio Valley Cow 
Testing Association have increased the 
butterfat produced in their herds 4.3 
pounds in the first six months of the 
association’s year and was an increase 
over the first six months of last year. 

Thirteen herds are included in this 
record. The average milk production 
per cow for the six months was 4030 
pounds. The average fat production 
per cow was 199.5 pounds. Last year 
the average butterfat production was 
195.2 pounds for the first six months. 


The Minnesota Co-operative Cream- 
ery Association, the marketing agency 
for the various co-operatives in Min- 
nesota, have registered the word 
“Tand-o-Lakes” as the name of their 
butter from a list of 70,000 names. In- 
cidently, the Minnesota co-operatives 
just recently landed a 430,000 pound 
butter contract from the United 
States for the naval department. The 
butter is to be put up in five pound 
tins. 


man, 1,589; W. W. Bullard, 1,359: T 
F. Noble, 1,228; J. B. Atkinson, 1,198; 
John L. Wise, 1,150; Fred M. Thorn- 
ton, 727; Geo. F. Martin, 651; and B. 
W. Henderson, 634. 

The Locals who failed to send in 
their reports are Blairsville, Brown 
Township, Butler Short Line, B. & O. 
No. 2, Cambridge, Conneaut, Hanover, 
Homeworth, Indiana, Irwin, Jefferson 


W. T. ATKINSON, West Alexander, Pa. 


Center, Little Beaver, Moravia, North 
Blomfield, Pierpont, Sandyville, Shen- 
ango Valley, Transfer, Wellsburg and 
Windsor. 

Tellers for the election were H. C. 
Beatty, Gustavus Local: Jos. M. Bres 
lyn, Rome Local, and H. M. Bryer, 
Linesville Local. 


W. W. BULLARD, Andover, O. 


It is very regretful that the cut of Mr. 
Bullard became defaced just before going to 
press, and the editor didn’t have time enough 
to replace it. Mr. Bullard is a good looking, 
hard working individual and his likeness would 
do much to brighten the pages of any publi- 
cation. However next month we will see to 
it that the engraver makes no slip-up and we 
will show Mr. Bullard in all his glory. 


The farmer needs clean, sober, in- 
dustrious help. They go into his home, 
eat at his table, lodge in his house, 
and associate with his family. 


Say Sam: It’s a good thing farmers 
don’t get “that tired feeling’ when 
springtime rolls around. 


Boarder cows are most profitable as 
dead cows. 
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Farmers of Middle States and Northwest 
Turn to Dairying to Meet Situation 


FARMERS in the middle west and 
northwestern states have made 
definite changes in crop and livestock 
programs in an effort to meet the sit- 
uation caused by the price slump dur- 
ing the last three years in some of the 
leading farm products. Concrete evi- 
dence that these changes have and are 
being brought about was included in 
the Outlook Report for 1924, recently 
isued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Reports to this effect 
also have been included in other mate- 
rial released by the department. 

The manner in which farmers are 
bringing about these readjustments is 
shown in reports just received from 
county agents in Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho and Washington. 
These reports cover 302 counties and 
show a great reduction in the acreage 
of wheat and other small grains and in 
beef cattle production. ‘ 
also shown in dairying, poultry, swine, 
corn, alfalfa, and other feed srops, and 
also in flax in the Spring Wheat States, 
soy beans, seed clover, and other le- 
guminous. crops in the great farming 
sections of the Corn Belt and adjoin- 
ing Western States. 

Dairying, the reports show, has ex- 
panded practically everywhere. One 
case is cited of a beef cattle raiser who 
sold his herd, replaced it with 20 head 
of dairy cattle, and made more profit 
on, milk every month than the same 
number of beef cows made for him in 
any year during the last five years. 
This example is typical of scores men- 
tioned in the reports in which a shift 
to dairying has turned farming from a 
losing into a profitable business. 


Expansion in Dairy Industry 


In the nine States covered, 205 of 
the reporting counties showed expan- 
sion in dairying and only seven showed 
contraction. Poultry raising has been 
expanding generally. In this branch of 
production 130 counties covered by the 
report show expansion. ‘There are no 
reports of contraction in poultty rais- 
ing. Recently increase in the numebr 
of hens, and more attention to the 
poultry flock have so greatly increased 
the production of eggs that returns 
from the poultry industry have suffered 
some decline. It is, therefore, consid- 
ered probable that the poultry indus- 
try will continue to expand as rapidly 
as it has in the last few years. Yet it 
still represents a profitable enterprise 
for thousands of farms. 

Fifteen of the county agents reported 
expansion in sheep raising and nine re- 
ported a reduction in that enterprise. 
Wool and lamb prices have been such 
as to stimulate the sheep industry. It 
is the opinion of country agents who 
cooperate with the Department of Ag- 
riculture in this survey that there is 


still room for expansion of the sheep, 


industry. 


Swine production showed expansion 
in 118 of the reporting counties and 
contraction in 20. This applies to the 
eeneral trend of swine production in 
the last three or four years. Last year 
the swine industry, running true to 
custom, underwent prodigious expan- 
sion, and in consequence, it is now 
declining somewhat. Apparently, how- 
ever, as a result of the shifts of the 
last few years, swine have been solidly 
established in parts of some of the 
Western States where they were not 
generally raised formerly. 

Beef cattle production has been re- 
duced in 90 of the reporting counties 
and has been increased in only 28. Like 
other branches of the livestock indus- 
try beef cattle production is subject to 
wide periodical swings. These fluctu- 
ations occupy, of course, a much longer 
period from the low point to the high 
point than is covered by the hog cy- 
cle. 

Corn acreage showed expansion in 
seven of the reporting counties in Illirt- 
ois and contraction in ten counties. It 
has been expanding in three of the re- 


Expansion is 


porting counties in lowa but contract- 
ing in 17; expanding in six of the re- 
porting counties in Kansas and con- 
tracting in one; expanding in eight in 
Minnesota and contracting in two; ex- 
panding in 14 in Nebraska and con- 
tracting in six; expanding in 19 coun- 
ties in South Dakota and contracting 
in two; and expanding in 15 counties 
of Montana and contracting in none. 
All told there has been expansion in 75 
and contraction in 38 of the counties 
covered in the nine States. 


Reduction in Corn Areas 


These figures show that in the heart 
of the Corn Belt, where a large per- 
centage of acreage has. been occupied 
by corn there has been considerable 
reduction, while along the northern 
and western fringe of the land, it has 
been undergoing a great expansion. 
One reason for this situation ,it is be- 
lieved, is the recent success in breeding 
shorter season and drought-resistant 
varieties of corn. Corn has been found 
a practical alternative crop, at least for 
feed purposes, in regions formerly not 
thought suited to it. Farmers in Mon- 
tana, for example, are — successfully 
growing corn on land which they would 
otherwise have summer fallowed. 

Where the contraction has been tak- 
ing place in corn acreage there is re- 
ported a corresponding expansion in 
the acreage of soy beans, sweet clover 
and other legumes. The reduction of 
corn acreage in this manner is in line 
with sound principles of soil conserva- 
tion. The fact that soy beans have un-+ 
dergone expansion in 24 of the report- 
ing counties and contraction in none 
is taken to mean that the properties 
of this leguminous crop are coming to 
be more widely recoknized. 

Wheat has been contracted in 194 
of the reporting counties. It has been 
expanded in only 11. In the so-called 
one-crop states the redutcion in wheat 
acreage is general. Thus in Montana, 
16 of the reporting counties show a 
contraction of wheat acreage and only 
One county an expansion. Th Idaho eight 
counties report contraction and only 
one reports expansion. Washington in- 
dicates a contraction of wheat acreage 
in nine of the reporting counties and 
expansion in none. South Dakota has 
contracted wheat acreage in 20 of the 
reporting counties and expanded it in 
none. Thirty-three Nebraska county 
agents report wheat contraction, while 
only one reports expansion. Kansas has 
reduced wheat acreage in 25 of the 
reporting counties and expanded it in 
one. Minnesota shows contraction in 
wheat in 25 of the reporting counties 
and expansion in none. Agents in 15 
Towa counties report lessened wheat 
acreage, and only one reports wheat 
expansion. Illinois shows contraction 
in 43 of the reporting counties and ex- 
pansion in six. 

Wheat Farmers Change Program 


What the wheat farmers are turning 
to as alternative enterprises is illus- 
trated by the example of Kansas, which 
has expanded its dairying in 22 of the 
reporting counties, its poultry in 17, 
leguminous crops in six counties, its 
swine in six counties, and its beef cat- 
tle in seven. Swine production in Kan- 
sas has been cut down in two of the 
reporting counties and beef cattle pro- 
duction in five. Six counties in Kansas 
report increased corn, while only one 
reports a reduced corn acreage. Wheat 
is being replaced by corn, leguminous 
crops, dairy herds. 

In South Dakota, where there is con- 
traction of wheat in 20 counties from 
which reports were received and ex- 
pansion in none, dairying has increased 
in 19 of the reporting counties. It has 
apparently not declined in any of the 
counties covered by the reports. Poul- 
try has increased in eight of the re- 
porting South Dakota counties and con- 
tracted in none. A similar story is told 
by the reports from the State of Wash- 
ington, where a contraction of wheat 
acreage in nine counties is offset by in- 


creased dairying and poultry produc- 
tion and increased production of flax 
and feed crops. County agents believe 
that the policy of replacing wheat by 
forage crops, dairy cattle and hogs will 
go further in many of these areas. Fig- 
ures showing changes in alfalfa pro- 
duction are interesting in view of the 
fact that freight rates on this product 
have shut out many producers from 
their former markets in the last few 
years. Alfalfa has increased’ in 35 of 
the reporting counties and contracted 
in eight. The contraction is in North- 
western States, where alfalfa has in the 
past been largely grown for market. 
The expansion has been heavy in parts 


of Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota. Alfalfa production is 
increasing where it is more needed. 


Sweet clover shows expansion in 17 
counties and a contraction nowhere. 


It is noteworthy that a decline in po- 
tato acreage is shown in 19 of the re- 
porting counties and expansion only in 
three. Horses have declined in num- 
bers in 12 counties while expansion is 
reported nowhere. 


As a whole the survey shows a drift 
out of wheat into livestock, a trend 
away from beef cattle to dairy cattle, 
a big increase in poultry, in the produc- 
tion of feed crops and a general move- 
ment toward diversification in localities 
where diversification has not been 
common heretofore. Farm manage- 
ment experts in the Department of Ag- 
riculture say the survey indicates a de- 
cided turn toward livestock production 
in regions formerly considered one- 
crop areas. Generally speaking, the 
changes indicated are said to be those 
which the farmers should have made in 
view of the economic situation. 


Can a Banker Milk 
a Cow? 


Our officers have for years been in-) 
terested in the farmer and dairyman,) 
We know your success means the suc- } 
cess of the whole community. 
i 
LET US HELP YOU 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Resources 214 Million Dollars 
W. S. McKAY, Pres. | R. A. HORNE, Cash, | 
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“A GOOD PLACE TO STOP” — 


BERKEY L.. SWANK | 


PROPRIETOR 
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Further evidence of the popularity 
of this institution as a savings center is | 
found in the fact that our assets have _ || 
increased more than one million dollars 
in the past twelve months. 


Still Growing-- | 


0% 


One dollar starts an account here 


DEPOSITS 


mail. 


and you can deposit or withdraw by 


THE TRUMBULL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 


| WARREN 


GIRARD | 
| | 


DISTRIBUTION 


ISTRIBUTION is the process of transferring merchandise 
from the man who has it and can’t use it to the man 
who does not have it and needs it. 


In the dairy business this problem is unusually complicated for 
it deals with a perishable product which must be handled very 


fast to avoid waste. 


It is a source of pride to us—amd we think it should be no less 
gratifying to our producer friends who by their co-operation 
help to make such a condition possible—that Milk reaches the 
consumer on a straighter line and with less waste than any 


other farm product. 


Rieck -McJunkin Dairy Company 


Pittsburgh McKeesport New Castle 


Butler Charleroi 


From Milk 
Pails 


C. S. Detwiler 


. Froth 


Within the past two years practically 
ery producer in the Pittsburgh milk 
yroducing territory has become familiar 
with the sediment test. It has been ac- 
epted by thousands of farmers produc- 
ng milk for the city of Pittsburgh as 
in aid in producing clean milk. 

The producer 
has his prob- 
lems to solve 
today, similar 
to the ones of 
25 or 50 years 
ago and is find- 
ing a solution 
to these prob- 
lems more effi- 
ciently than our 
forefathers. 

One problem 
which has al- 
ways confront- 
ed the produc- 
er and probably 
always will is the business of produc- 
ing good, clean milk. By all indications, 
the producers in this territory have 
practically solved this difficulty. Causes 
for dirty milk are the same today as 
they were 50 years ago. 

The 6,500 producers whose milk is 
being tested monthly are now producing 
a clean, wholesome product. It is far 
from being the easiest thing in the 
world to produce clean milk, a job 
where everyone on the farm must be 
doing his best, not just one day, but 
three hundred and sixty-five days in 
the year. The farmers in this territory 
are in the world’s largest business—the 
dairy business—and are producing as 
good a milk as in any territory furnish- 
ing milk for city consumption. 

The sediment test in the beginning 
aroused a fighting spirit among the pro- 
ducers, which was a big factor in get- 
ting as high quality of milk as they are 
at present. The farmers have shown a 
wonderful cooperation with the com- 
panies and the Dairy Council, to do 
everything possible in delivering a good 
quality of milk. The general attitude 
of the farmers has been to produce the 
best product possible for this market. 

This has been shown by the sediment 
tests contest which ended July 1. Over 
700 producers over the territory will re- 
ceive Certificates of Cleanliness, stating 
that they have received 10 or more 
“Grade A” tests during the year. Hun- 
dreds of producers have received eight 
or nine “Grade A” tests, while there are 
only a few who are in the low class. 

_ The consumers appreciate the work 
of the producers, they are fast learning 
more of the producers’ problems thru 
he work of the Dairy Council. The 
distributors appreciate the work of the 
producers for the past year as well as 
the Dairy Council. The farmers in this 
erritory can feel mighty proud in their 
ccomplishments in the last two years, 
yhich places them above the foremost 
producers of clean milk in the country. 

_A list of the producers who receive 
Certificates will be published in this 
Paper next month. The Reick-McJunkin 
plant that scored the highest for the 
year ending July 1, 1924, is at Nutwood, 
O.; Hermes-Groves Dairy Co., at E. 
“Orwell, O., and the Harmony Creamery 
Co. has not yet been decided. 
£ Meeting are now being planned for 
very receiving station, at which time 
Certificates will be awarded. When 
dates of meetings are announced, kindly 
reserve the night for the D. C. S. and 
Dairy Council meeting and if you are 
entitled to a Certificate it will be award- 
ed that night at the meeting. 


A Good Thought 


R More and more, as we ponder the sub- 
ject and read the observations and re- 
flections of agricultural students, we are 
coming to the same conclusion reached 
by E. E. Montgomery, of the U. S. De- 
Partment of agriculture, who has made 
a close study of cooperation in Den- 
mark. Mr. Montgomery is of the opin- 
lon that what we really need in this 


C. S. Detwiler 
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country is NOT cooperative marketing, 
but cooperative agriculture. Marketing, 
as he sees it, is only one phase of a 
much larger problem. And it is his ob- 
servation that cooperative agriculture 
rather than merely cooperative market- 
ing that has been responsible for the 
success of the farmers of Denmark. 
We have an excellent example of the 
success and then failure of cooperative 
marketing in the raisin industry of Cali- 
fornia. For a few years, their coopera- 
tive marketing gave them attractive 
prices and a good profit on raisins. But 
they lacked a balanced, intelligent de- 
velopment of cooperation and the con- 
sequence is that today they are literally 
swamped with an overproduction of 
raisins and glutted markets. At its last 
session the National Grange declared 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


July 2, 1924. 
Mr. Editor :-— 

My little ad in the June issue 
of the Price Reporter which cost 
me the enormous sum of $.50 not 
only brought letters from dealers 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio, but it 
brought twenty-three men to my 
place looking for seed buckwheat. 

I made it a point to ask each 
one how they knew I had some 
for sale and the reply in every 
case was: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Price Reporter.” I 
am writing this to let the other 
“fellers” know that it pays to ad- 
vertise in the Price Reporter. 

Joseph M. Breslyn. 


for intelligent cooperation in production 
as well as marketing. That was getting 
at the heart of the problem. 

“Cooperation in Denmark,” says Mr. 
Montgomery, “has to do with cost of 
production, standardizing products and 
producing a product suitable for the par- 
ticular market they cater to. Marketing 
probably does not constitute over 10 per 
cent of the whole cooperative movement 
in Denmark.” 

Where is there a better territory in 
the whole country than here in Eastern 
Ohio to undertake this broader move- 
ment of cooperative agriculture? Just 
now our dairymen are suffering from 
over-production and under-consumption 
of milk and dairy products. Isn’t it just 
possible that a part of this is due to a 
failure to develop cooperative agricul- 
ture along with the splendid work done 
by the D. C. S. company and similar 
marketing organizations.— Farm and 
Dairy. 


Pennsylvania Cow-Testers 
Form Organization 


The Pennsylvania Association of 
Testers was formed June 11 with A. A. 
Raudabaugh of New Kingstown, Penn- 
sylvania, as president; John Smeltzer 
of Orangeville, Pa., as vice president, 
and C. R. Gearhart of Dairy Extension, 
State College, Pa., as secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The object of the association is to de- 
velop a higher initiative among the 
testers, to give more uniformity to the 
work, and to improve the records to 
such an extent that eventually they will 
be recognized by the breed associations. 

One state-wide and four sectional 
meetings will be held each year to 
further the interest of cow testing as- 
sociation work. 

The value received from the pro- 
gram at the short course at State Col- 
lege was well worth while the trip to 
the college. There were 25 at the course. 


Milk Production Up Seven 
Billion Pounds in 1923 


Milk production last year was seven 
billion pounds more than in 1922, ac- 
cording to reports to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Production 
is placed at 109,736,062,000 pounds as 
compared with 102,562,221,000 pounds 
in 1922. 

Consumption of milk for household 
purposes recahed 50,440,000,000 pounds 
as compared with 46,672,560,000 pounds 
in 1922. There was manufactured 1,- 
774,881,000 pounds of condensed and 


evaporated milk as compared with 1,- 
431,349,000 pounds in 1922. The output 
of creamery butter was  1,252,214,000 
pounds compared with — 1,153,515,000 
pounds the preceding year, and the to- 
tal production of cheese of all kinds 
was 394,697,000 pounds compared with 
369,980,000 pounds in 1922. 

Consumption of butter on a per cap- 
ita basis was 17 pounds per person last 
year as compared with 16% pounds in 
1922; consumption of cheese was 3.91 
pounds per person compared with 3.74 
pounds; condensed and _ evaporated 
milk 13.25 pounds compared with 12.69 
pounds, and ice cream 2.66 gallons com- 
pared with 2.43 gallons in 1922. 

Dried casein production more than 
doubled during the year, being 14,548,- 
000 pounds compared with 6,927,000 
pounds in 1922. 

Items making up the total milk pro- 
duction for the two years are given in 
the subjoined table: 


1923 Pounds 1922 Pounds 


Creamery butter .... 1,252,214,000 1,153,515,000 
Farm butter /—-— 610,000,000 625,000,000 
Cheese (all kinds) 398,947,000 374,980,000 
Condensed and 

evaporated milk). 1,774,881,000 1,431,349,000 
Powdered milk ...... 6,560,000 5,599,000 
Powdered cream .... 328,000 118,000 
Malted milk —...... 15,331,000 13,659,000 
Sterilized milk .... 80,000 330,000 
Milk chocolate ...... 149,500,000 100,000,000 
Ice cream (gal.)..... 294,900,000 263,520,000 
Milk for house- 

bold’ Mase 2s .. 50,440,000,000  46,672,560,000 
Milk fed to calves 4,174,000,000  4,335,000,000 
Milk wasted ..........._3,292,000,000 3,076,860,000 


Total (equivalent 
of whole milk)......109,736,062,000 102,562,221,000 


Select Belmont Judges 


Eight successful contestants in the 
Belmont County dairy judging contest 
have been named by Ivan McKellip, 
dairy specialist, Ohio State University. 
Light high scoring members will train 
up until state fair time. Four from the 
group will then be selected to go to the 
state fair and compete in the state con- 
test. The eight are: Benjamin Brokaw, 
Lowell McKelvey, Emerson Dunfee, 
Harold Hinkle, Charles Dunfee, Robert 


Nine 


Carleton, William Lewis, and Herman 
Brokaw. Benjamin Brokaw was an al- 
ternate on the team last year and Emer- 
son Dunfee was one of the high eight 
last year. 


Where Health Education 
Helps 


There is a deep rooted belief that 
doctors do not take their own medicine. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance com- 
pany, however, which has been urging 
people to drink more milk, shows its 
faith in its own prescription ‘The 
milk-man who supplies the home of- 
fice building of the Metropolitan at 
No. 1 Madison avenue, doesn’t have to 
worry about adding new customers to 
his milk route. 

Last year the Metropolitan used in 
its home office 3,649 quarts of cream, 
357,056 quarts of milk, 16,920 quarts of 
condensed milk and 19,200 quarts of 
evaporated milk, not to mention 91,246 
quarts of ice cream. 

It not only serves milk with the reg- 
ular daily luncheon to its 7,425 office 
employes, but it maintains a “milk 
room,” where at 11 o’clock each morn- 
ing and 3 o’clock each afternoon, such 
employes as have been recommended 
by the examining doctor for additional 
nourishment get an extra serving of 
milk and crackers. Last year the num- 
ber of persons served in the milk room 
averaged 276 twice daily and they put 
away some 66,010 bottles of milk. 


SRNR eg i eee ee et ee a 
Wing R. Smith, for 28 years treas- 
urer of the Holstein-Friesian Asscoia- 
tion of America and one of the most 
prominent importers and beeders of 
Holstein cattle in this country, died 
suddenly of acute indigestion June 8th 
on a train enroute from New York 
City to his home in Syracuse, New 


York. He was returning from the 
convention of the national Holstein 
association at Richmond, Virginia, 


when stricken. 


OUR FEED POOL IS GOING BIG 


pve to favorable early purchases and our options covering 
balance of estimated Pool tonnage, we are now able to 
guarantee a maximum price on all feeds offered in the 1924-25 


Feed Pool. 


HERE IS THE PLAN 


WHlLe our purchased supply lasts, we will book orders with 
the absolute guarantee that no matter how high the mar- 
kets go your feed will not cost you more than the maximum 
guaranteed price, which price is today far below the present 


market. 


Should the Pool price, when announced, be lower than the 
now guaranteed maximum price, you will be given the benefit 


of the lower price. 


Can You Afford to Miss 


This Opportunity ? 


RR EMEMBER our tonnage is limited and as soon as it is all 
sold we will be compelled to withdraw our offer 


If you are not in daily touch with the Car Door Man in 


your territory, write, 


Pennsylvania Farmers’ Cooperative 
Federation, 1. 


Heed Building - - 


- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Proper Children’s Clothing as Important 
Matter as Proper Foods and Diets 


A great deal has been written and 
spoken about the diet for growing 
children, but little or nothing is said 
about clothing for these same youngs- 
ters. However, clothing is coming into 
its own with the other lessons of hy- 
giene. At the Sheppard-Towner baby 
clinics which 
are being held 
in many parts 
of the United 
States, special 
attention is 
given to. the 
clothing worn 
by the children 
who attend the 
clinic. There 
is usually a 
doctor or 
nurse or some- 
one who has 
been instructed 
by) them ato 
help the moth- 
ers undress the 
children and 
as this is done 
the garments 
discussed. 

{[t was my privilege to help with a 
series of these clinics where more than 
three hundred children were examined. 
The doctors and nurse in charge gave 
me my instructions which were helpful 
suggestions to pass on to the mothers. 
The following points are some of the 
things we discussed as we undressed the 
children and put their clothes into paper 
bags for safe keeping. 

Shoes for a baby should be as care- 
fully fitted as those for a grown-up. 
Many babies wear shoes too short and 
not a few fat little feet are bound by 
shoes that are too tight across the in- 
step. Baby may not fuss from actual 
pain but the tiny bones in his feet are 
being cramped and some day he may be 
flat-footed or have some other foot 
trouble which will cause him pain and 
expense to remedy. 

Short stockings may do almost as 
much damage as short shoes since they 
curl the little toes‘under and hold them 
that way all day. When a stocking fits 
so snugly that the heel slips under the 
foot it is time to buy larger stockings. 

Altho our clinics were held in June 
and August, many babies under one 
year of age came to us in woolen shirts, 
bands and petticoats. Most of them 
cried lustily and would not be comforted 
and who would, when their little bodies 
were pitiful with prickly heat. The 
mothers said that they understood that 
all babies should wear wool thru their 
first summer. The doctors assured them, 
after I had, that there was no reason 
for torturing a baby in woolens just be- 
cause he had to pass thru the first sum- 
mer some time. 

When a baby perspires he is too 
warm, regardless of what he has on or 
how old he is. ‘The thing to do is to 
adjust his clothing to fit the season and 
the time of day. An extra petticoat or 
wrap in the morning may be discarded 
when the day is warmer. ‘There is an 
ever increasing number of mothers who 
are putting cotton shirts on new-born 
babies who arrive during the summer 
months. 

Many babies from two months to a 
year old were squeezed right into tight 
abdominal bands which were used when 
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the navel was healing. The mothers 
were told that these bands should be 
discarded as soon as the naval was heal- 
ed which should be not later than two 
weeks after birth. A baby’s internal 
organs are fastened firmly in place so 
there is practically no danger of crying 
causing a rupture. The tight bands 
only serve to confine the muscles which 
should be free to exercise and develop 
into a strong sturdy box to hold the 
organs. 

{fn spite of much propaganda for 
square diapers, most mothers still fold 
them into a triangle because, they said, 
they never could see what difference it 
made. ‘This was explained to them and 
after being provided with the fourth 
safety pin, most of the babies went home 
with their diapers folded in a square 
and fastened with four pins. The rea- 
sons for using the square diaper are 
these: 


From a mother’s point of view, the 
square diaper is more easily put on and 
very much more easily washed when it 
is soiled badly. The baby gains a lot, 
too. The square diaper is fastened to 
the shirt at the sides bringing the 
weight equally from both shoulders in- 
stead of over the stomach. Since it is 
fastened twice at the waist line it need 
not be so tight as the old way which 
often bound so tightly around the hips 
that the pelvic bones were inclined to be 
deformed. With little girl babies who 
will be mothers themselves some day, 
this is an important item for the 
mother needs every bit of room possible 
in which to carry her tiny guest. 

Boys, too, should not have their 
pelvic bones cramped while they are 
soft and pliable. When babies, both 
boys and girls, reach the stage where 
they stand up and try to walk the 
three-cornered diaper, if it is put on 
tight enough to stay up, it not only 
does all the things mentioned before, 
but it leaves very little freedom for the 
little legs which need so much. ‘The 
two ends of this diaper, as most moth- 
ers put them on, hang losely inside 
the “panties” and very often cause an 
irritation which the child strives to 
remove by scratching himself. All 
mothers recognize this as the symptom 
of a bad habit and at once, little hands 
are slapped and other modes of punish- 
ment employed to break up a bad habit 
which was started in self-defense. The 
mothers agreed that this reason alone 
was worthy of the change. The meth- 
od is simple. Fold the diaper into a 
square or oblong and pin it to the 
shirt over each hip and on the sides of 
each little leg, holding the stocking in 
place as before. e 

Since rubber pants are now on sale 
almost everywhere at a very low price 
almost every baby is wearing them and 
suffering more or less the tortures of 
the innocent and helpless. Many of the 
rubber pants are not ventilated so they 
are very much too warm and practic- 
ally every one of them binds the knees 
and waist, leaving red rings when they 
are removed. Mothers were urged to 
use a small rubber pad which could be 
slipped up inside an infant’s dress and 
for the toddler, one can buy squares of 
rubber sheeting just the right size to 
fasten over the diaper. This will pro- 
tect the laps of those who hold the lit- 
tle ones and at the same time cause no 
discomfort to the wearer. 


Ever so many little folks came to us 
all dressed up with bloomers held in 


tight at the waist and knees with elastic - 


bands and half hose held up by elastic 
bands. When these youngsters were 
undressed and stood in their little “bare 
skins” ready for the doctor, their little 
bodies showed the red marks of fashion 
at the waist, the knees and the calf of 
the legs. These marks meant not only 
discomfort for the children with often 
crossness resulting, but they seriously 
hinder the circulation of the blood. 
Many times children complain of being 
tired. This may be due to poor blood 
circulation or because the rubber bands 
press so tightly on the nerves that they 
beg for release and the begging is the 
tired feeling. A number of mothers 
confessed that their children were much 
more cross and irritable when they 
were dressed up than when they played 
in their overall suits. The overall suits 
have no bands to pinch the nerves or 
retard the blood. 


Small children are entirely concerned 
with having a good time so why should 
they be obliged to suffer rubber bands 
merely to satisfy a mother’s vanity? 
Button the panties onto little under- 
waists, leave them loose at the knees 
and if the little legs won’t hold the 
half hose up, let them wrinkle down or 
leave them off. The children them- 
selves won’t care nor will the other 
children who see them, and after all, 
arent they, the children, the most 
important ? 

Much as we love to see our children 
dressed nicely and up to date, we must 
not forget the hygienic side to the 
clothing problem. 


SIX POINTERS 


—By— 


Marjorie E. Six 


“Stop, Look and Listen! Would you 
drive your car without water in the 
radiator? Your engine is just as deli- 
cate as any other. Keep your radiator 
filled.’ With such a sign over the 
kitchen sink the mother of three children 
interested them in drinking plenty of 
watery) ihre 
idea, amusing 
the children in 


its originality, 
was the means 
of developing 


in them a habit 
of which they 
had not seemed 
to realize the 
importance be- 
fore. 

Too many of 
us adults, also, 
fail to heed the 
health rule to 
“drink lots of 
water,” which is the doctor’s order, not 
only for the invalid, but for the person 
in health. The prescription is so simple 
and inexpensive that many do not ap- 
preciate its importance. For drinking 
water is absolutely necessary for main- 
taining health. 

Did you know that from two-thirds 
to three-fourths of your body is made 
up of water? Every tissue and every 
organ, even the teeth, contain water. 
Anyone who wants to can figure his 
own water content. Just take three- 
quarters of your total weight and di- 
vide that by 8.34, the number of pounds 
in a gallon, and you will have the num- 
ber of gallons of water in your body. 

The food which is burned in the body 
for fuel and building tissues, etc., pro- 


Marjorie E. Six 


duces waste just as coal burning pro- 
duces ashes. Besides, there is a con- 
stant breaking down and wearing out of 
the cells and tissues. This waste ma- 
terial is eliminated from the body by the 
skin, the lungs, the kidneys and the in- 
testines. The action of these organs is 
aided materially by the drinking of 
plenty water, thus preventing accumula- 
tion of poisons in the system. i 


Every day about five pints of water is 


lost thru these organs of elimination, 
and this loss must be made up if the 
human machine is to do its work prop- 
erly. as 

Besides aiding in the process of elim- 
inating the waste products from the 


body, water softens the food we eat, — 


making it more easily digested and ab- 
sorbed. It dilutes the digestive juices so 
they can reach and act on every par- 
ticle of food. It dilutes the blood, thus 
aiding in the distribution of the temper-_ 
ature of the body. In furnishing wate 
for perspiration it aids in disposing 
surplus heat. It keeps the various mem: 
branes of the body moist. 

A part of the water to fill these vital 
needs of the body is supplied in foods 
which we eat. A definite amount, how- 
ever, must be furnished to the body as 
drinking water—from four to six glasses 
daily for children, and from six to 
eight glasses for adults. 

Many people who suffer from head- 
aches, indigestion, and constipation 
never dream that lack of water may 
have a great deal to do with their con- 
dition. If you have not been in the 
habit of drinking at least six glasses of 
water a day, and your children four, 
commence to do so at once. 

Take one or two glasses in the morn- 
ing a half hour before breakfast. If 
you prefer it, hot water is very good at 
this time. You will find that besides 
flushing the stomach and intestines, 
your liver, kidneys, and skin will be 
stimulated to healthy action. 

As to the rest of your quota of 
water, there is no objection to drinking 
it at meals, provided there is no food 
in the mouth; it is undesirable to wash 
the food down without sufficient masti- 
cation. Stop to take a drink in the 
middle of the forenoon and the middle 
of the afternoon, and again before going 
to bed. You can see how easily your 
quota is taken care of. 


HARTFORD CLOTHING CLUB — 


The Hartford Clothing club, Trum- 
bull county, O., who have taken the 
name of “The Stitch and Chatter Club,” 
are still going ahead. They report an 
increase in their club at the last meet- 
ing and they now have 25 members in 
all. Most of the girls have their 
aprons finished and this shows that 
they are doing good work. 


Will Aid Youngsters 


Mrs. Emma Hyde of Bethesda, Bel- 
mont county, Ohio, who makes reed 
baskets from her own home farm, has 
consented to be at the county boys’ 
and girls’ club camp to give instruc- 
tions in basket making to the girls. 
Mrs. Hyde’s mother taught her to 
make these baskets when she was @ 
mere child. ; 


Don’t be surprised if you hear of a 
Rev. Miss Jane E. Davis, who will be 
none other than the Miss Davis of the 
D. C. S. office force. She recently broke 
into prominence by delivering one 0 
the “sermonettes” in her church at 
Wilkinsburg. And she handled herself 
very creditably too. 


| 


For Troublesome Children 
The Bath Cure 


“T dread the hot days,” said a young 
mother recently, to a group of women, 
mostly young mothers. “The boys play 
until they are so warm and then they 
quarrel and it gives me brain fag 
trying to keep them good natured.” 
The other young mothers agreed that 
they had similar troubles. The hot sum- 
mer days were trials indeed. Ordinary 
play lost its flavor and there seemed to 
be nothing new under the sun to do. 

A grandmother in the group smiled 
as she remembered her family of boys 
and girls and said she would tell them 
of a plan she followed and perhaps it 
would help. This is her story: 

“Our two youngest children are boys. 
When they were small, they had two 
cousins, boys about their ages, who came 
to spend the summer vacations with 
them. They came three or four sum- 
mers. And you may be sure we had a 
problem keeping those four boys good 
natured all the time. 

“Of course, we couldn’t do it, not all 
the time, and every now and then a 
quarrel would arise. It was usually on 
one of those hot, sultry days you moth- 
ers are dreading. But I accidentally 
struck a plan that worked like magic, 
brought them out of their ‘mood’ and 
set our whole little world aright.” 

“What was it?” Every young mother 
was interested. ; 

Baths.” 


“Baths!” they cried in amazement and 
each mother felt a sudden impulse to 
declare that her children had plenty of 
baths. 


“Yes, baths,” the grandmother con- 
tinued. “But rather unusual baths. Of 
course we had no bath room, but the 
wash tub did double duty. The boys 
carried it upstairs and then with small 
pails carried water enough to half fill it. 

“T provided plenty of towels and then 
they had their splash. After the bath, 
they emptied the water, put away the 
tub and hung their towels on the 
clothesline. Emptying the water wasn’t 
‘so much fun so the boys invented an 
‘elevated drain.’ They started at the 
window and fastened a piece of spouting 
on the roof of the porch to the corner 
of the house. On the ground below was 
half of an old barrel which caught the 
water as it came down and saved splash- 
ing dust up onto the side of the house. 
They dumped the water into the drain 
upstairs, carried the tub down and then 
turned over the tub on the ground and 
it was all done.” 

“Didn’t it make a mess of your up- 
stairs?” one young mother voiced the 
question in the minds of several. 

“Well, yes, in a way. ‘They used 
what we called the ‘back room’ which 
was sort of a store room. ‘The floor 
was painted and I must confess that I 
had to paint it over again almost every 
fall. But I had a purpose in sending 
them up there. There was a register in 
the floor and if I sat in the kitchen 
which was usually cool in the after- 
noons, I could hear all of their conver- 
Sation. 


“They often wanted to take the tub 
out into the empty granary, but I in- 
sisted that upstairs was best and I 
didn’t mind the floor being spattered be- 
cause they usually mopped it up pretty 
well.” 

_ “That certainly sounds like a work- 
able plan, for boys,” one young mother 
announced and the others agreed. 

“Well,” the grandmother answered, 
“It worked with our boys. Because of 
our double standard of modesty, it 
wouldn’t do so well for girls. But it 
did keep those boys good natured. No 
matter how cross they were when they 
Started, by the time they had made the 
bath ready, splashed awhile and then 
dressed and cleaned things up, they had 
completely forgotten their quarrel. 

“And do you know,” grandmother was 
proud to tell this, “those cousins, city 
cousins they were, are grown men now 
like my boys but they still remember 
how Aunt Anna used to make them take 
a bath when they were quarrelsome.” 


Just as the binder has replaced the 
cradle, so should running water in the 


farm house replace the long walk to 
the well. 
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NATIVE TOWN HONORS COM- 
POSERS OF SONG 


A village in Austria will make recog- 
nition of its own contribution to the 
world’s great songs when it unveils a 
monument to the authors of “Stille 
Nacht” or “Silent Night,” as it is known 
in this country. The town is Obendorf, 
near Salzburg, and the creators of the 
beloved Christmas carol were Joseph 
Mohr, then assistant priest in that par- 
ish, who wrote the text, and Franz Gru- 
ber, the village schoolmaster, who com- 
posed the music. The foundations of 
the monument are to be laid this sum- 
mer and the unveiling is to take place, 
appropriately, on Christmas Day. 

Probably no carol is so universally 
loved and sung as this simple song. An 
investigation made some time ago by 
Ludwig Erk revealed the fact that the 
song had been written in Obendorf 
about one hundred years ago and that 
it had been sung for the first time on 
Christmas eve in the village church. 
The poet, who had a tenor voice, sang 
the melody, the composer, a bass, sang 
a second part, and a hastily recruited 
choir of young women the refrain. A 
guitar furnished the accompaniment, the 
organ being out of order. Twenty years 
or so later a family of strolling singers 
from the Tyrol aded it to their reper- 
toire, and in 1840 it was printed in 
Leipsic, as a “genuine Tyrolean” song. 
For many years the composer of the 
song was given as Joseph Haydn, prob- 
ably meaning the great Franz Joseph 
Haydn. 


TO BEAUTIFY ROOMS 


APPLY a few simple principles, and 
an unattractive room is trans- 
formed. 

It works that way in the choosing 
and hanging of draperies, says M. Jen- 
ness Wirt, extension specialist in home 
economics at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. For example: 

“Windows are draped to soften the 
glare of light, to secure privacy, and 
to add beauty. 

“All draperies should hang in straight 
lines and may, if desired, completely 
cover the window trim. If curtains 
and over-drapes are both used, they 
should be of the same length. When 
measuring, allow for casings and hems. 

“Tt is economical to buy firmly wov- 
en and well-dyed drapery material. 
Such material will keep its shape long- 
er, hang better, and retain its color 
after being used for several seasons 
more satisfactorily than cheap stuff. 

“It is economical to buy drapery 
material wide enough to cut in the 
middle so as to make two strips. This 
material may cost more by the yard, 
but the two strips will, when cut, cost 
less than two narrow strips bought 
separately. 

“If the wall paper is figured or mot- 
tled, use plain draperies. Choose a 
color which will blend with the pre- 
dominating color in the wall paper and 
which will duplicate some other soft 
color in the rug or upholstering. If 
wall paper is plain, use a figured or 
stirped drapery. Choose touches of 
color that appear in the rugs, walls 
and upholstery.” 


The Farmer’s Wife has no occupation, 
’*Twould seem her life were one long 
vacation 

Of pies and cakes and pudding making, 
Of washing, ironing, churning, baking, 
Of feeding men and kids and chickens, 
And working all day like the dickens. 
At night she creeps into her bed 

Too ae for prayers that should be 

said. 

She must rise next morn at four a. m. 
And do the self same thing again. 


“Clover,” aged 53, claimed to be the 
world’s oldest horse, died at his home 
at Catawazza, Pa. The Rev. Uriah 
Myers, owner, said Clover had been ill 
two weeks. Once a dashing horse, 
Clover in the last few years had been 
unable to perform any arduous labor. 
Two years ago the horse was exhibited 
at Madison Square Garden in New 
York. His body was sent to the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, New 
York. 
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TWO CARLOADS JUST RECEIVED 
Only $495 


‘a! 


day at $700.00 that we believe are not 
as good as the Mellor Player Piano 
which we are offering you now at 
only $495.00. 


This Piano is built by expert workmen 
and made to withstand hard usage. 


The Mellor Player Piano contains the 
Standard Player Action, which is one 
of the finest Player 
market. 


Actions on the 
You can buy the Mellor Player Piano 
in Mahogany, Walnut or Oak cases. 


Only a limited number on hand now. 
Write or call promptly. 


EVERY PLAYER GUARANTEED 


Use this coupon for further information regarding terms 


C. C. MELLOR CO., 604 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I am interested in your offer— 
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Three Years to Pay for a 
Mellor Player Piano 
There are many Player Pianos sold to- 
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THE FARM ELECTRIC 
PLANT 


of Proved Performance 


WILL INTEREST 


THIS BOOK 


YOU 


It is full of interesting information on the use of electric 


power on the farm. The book is profusely illustrated and in- 


cludes some direct evidence from farm users of electric power. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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= ““The Farm Electric Plant” 
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Support Those Who Support You 
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Dairymen’s League Hold 
Annual Meeting 


The fifth annual meeting of the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Inc., took place at the State 
Armory, Utica, N. Y., on June 19. The 
all-day session was marked by keen 
enthusiasm of the delegates and visit- 
ing members over the accomplishments 
of the third year of the pooling plan. 

In the audience of 2,000, of which 
690 were accredited delegates, were 
representatives from twenty-five or 
thirty city and town banks scattered 
throughout League territory. Some of 
the high spots for the year ending 
March 31, 1924, were: 

The  Association’s gross sales 
amounted to $75,132,468.64. The total 
milk handled aggregated 3,095,000,000 
pounds. 

The Association’s average gross pool 
price was $2.10, or 20 cents higher than 
the average for the preceding year. 

The average net pool price, $2.01, 
showed an increase of 18 cents. 

The average cash distribution show- 
ed' an increase of 22% cents. 

The average deduction for certifi- 
cates of indebtedness was $.0419 lower 
than the average last year. 

The administrative charges showed 
a decrease of $.0079 per 100 pounds. 

The big features of the session were 
the annual report of President G. W. 
Slocum, and a_ straight from the 
shoulder talk which John D. Miller, 
first vice president and general counsel, 
eave to the members concerning sub- 
jects uppermost in their minds. 


John A. McSparran, Pennsylvania, 
worked the audience up to high pitch 
in an address urging the national or- 
ganization of farmers. 

Dr. George F. Warren, Cornell Uni- 
versity, outlined the course in coopera- 
tive marketing at the State College of 
Agriculture for which the last legisla- 
ture appropriated $45,000. 

In his annual report, after enumer- 
ating the gains in dollars and cents 
made by the Association in returns to 
members, Mr. Slocum said: “I chal- 
lenge any cooperative association in 
the country to show a better record for 
the same period of time.” 

“Our three years’ experience,” he 
added, “has taught us that many things 
can be accomplished when we work to- 
gether with a common motive in view.” 


John D. Miller aroused the audience 
to tremendous enthusiasm in giving 
reasons why the League did not raise 
the price of June milk lc a quart in 
pursuance of recommendations of the 
Committee of Fifteen. This commit- 
tee is composed of three members from 
each of the following groups, of milk 
producers: Sheffield Farms Produc- 
ers, Eastern States Producers Associa- 
tion, Non-poolers Association, Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association, 
Inc., and independents. The commit- 
tee was created under the auspices of 
the Rural New Yorker. 


Mr. Miller declared that the action 
of the committee in converting itself 
into a price fixing committee and rec- 
ommending prices was unlawful under 
the Federal statutes. He said that if 
the committee did not know it was un- 
lawful “they stand convicted of med- 
dling with grave problems that they 
did not understand.” “If they did know 
it,’ he added, “their real purpose was 
to put the Dairymen’s League Coop- 
erative Association in a hole because 
they knew that the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association being the 
greatest cooperative organization par- 
ticipating in that illegal transaction 
would be the first to be attacked.” 

If the committee’s action was law- 
ful, he explained, the raising of the 
price by joint agreement would be un- 
workable because of the form of some 
of the organizations with which the 
Dairymen’s League was asked to make 
such agreement. 

“The Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive Association, Inc., if I interpret 
their thought,’ Mr. Miller said, “will 
welcome any plan by which this scram- 
ble may be ended. The Dairymen’s 
League has a plan elastic enough to be 
expanded or contracted, elastic enough 
to take in all or to hold a part. It has 
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a plan by which the burden of surplus 
is equitably distributed among its 
members. : 
“But let me say once for all, lest I 
forget, that the Dairymen’s League 
cannot and will not be a party, directly 
or indirectly, to any agreement with 
any concern that is marketing milk in 
the city in competition with the 
League to raise the price of milk. 
“May I also state that the Dairy- 
men’s League has no authority to say 
to the three able League members on 
that committee to withdraw, but I hope 
that, of that Committee of Fifteen, on 
their next meeting day on June 28, 
again convert themselves into a price 


fixing committee, that the three 
League members’ will immediately 
withdraw.” 


The position of second vice-president 
was created by an amendment to the 
Association’s constitution and by-laws. 

Among the resolutions adopted was 
one expressing sorrow of the members 
over the death on February 19, of Al- 
bert Manning, one of the founders of 
the League and its secretary for many 
years. 

Another resolution expressed ap- 
proval and commendation of the direc- 
tors and officers for the efficient way 
they carried on their work during the 
year. 

The Board of Directors for 1924-1925, 
was chosen, of which Henry Burden, 
president of Cazenovia National Bank, 
Cazenovia, N. Y., is the only new mem- 
ber. 


Member of Fowler Local 
Does Official Testing 


E. H. Kroll, Tyrrell, Ohio, member 
of the Fowler Local, has been doing 
yearly semi-official testing for the last 
two years on his herd of purebred 
Holstein’s. His first year’s records have 
been completed and are about to be 
published in Advanced Register Year 
Book of the Holstein-Freisian Asso- 
ciation of America. Mr. Kroll has four 
Holstein’s whose records will be print- 
ed in the Honor List of the Blue Book 
just recently closed. 


All of the records reported were 
made under the rules and regulations 
laid down for sub-division B of Ad- 
vanced Register Testing. Blanca Pon- 
tiac is first in her class of between two 
and one-half and three years old; she 
is two years, 11 months and 11 days. 
She was first in her yearly milk rec- 
ord,. producing 13,365.5 Ibs. of milk. 
She was also first in her class of but- 
terfat, having produced 433.41 Ibs. with 
3.24 per cent fat. 

Lady Prilly Silica is third in her 
class. She is 3 years, 1 month and 23 
days old. She produced 13,985.6 Ibs. 
of milk with 405.68 lbs. butterfat and 
2.90 per cent fat. 


Victoria Pontiac Prilly is third in her 
class. Class two is cows under two 
and one-half years. She is third in her 
class in yearly milk record, having pro- 
duced 13,324 lbs. of milk and fourth in 
her class in butterfat, having pro- 
duced 418.31 Ibs. of butterfat and 3.14 
per cent fat. 

Blanca Ormsby Clintonia  Prilly. 
Class two—cows under two and one 
half years. She was ninth in her class 
in butterfat, having produced 334.70 
lbs and fourth in her class in milk, 
having produced 10,764.8 lbs. of milk, 
with 3.11 per cent fat. She is 1 year, 
11 months and 16 days. 


Patronize our advertisers. 


“The Higher The Test 
The Bigger The Check” 


Our Bulls will make your 
fat test grow. 


Bulls from Register of Merit 
Cows at farmers’ prices. 


MAHONING COUNTY 
JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


V. E. Crouse—Sec. 


N. Lima, Ohio 


Parasite eggs and disease germs 
greatly enjoy the old muddy hog wal- 
low. A temporary shade or roof will 
keep the hogs just as cool and much 
cleaner. 


Farm boys and girls canned more) 
than 1,848,000 quarts of fruits, vegeta-| 
bles, fish, and meats in 1923 under the. 
direction of agricultural extension: 
workers in the United States. ae 
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GOOD PAINT 


Most folks know, these days, the value of using 
We’re proud that our Thrift Paint 


WE'VE Bi 
GOOD PAINT 
— FOR BEARS 


good paint. 


sidered. 


131 N. Park Avenue 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS & PAINT CO. 


246 E. Fed St. 3815 W. Fed St. 


has proved its good value. 
and none cheaper than Thrift Paint, quality con- 
It’s guaranteed. 


THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS CO. 


There is none better 


WARREN, OHIO 


YOUNGSTOWN 
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Mathew's Cut-Rate MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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129 West Sixth St 
East Liverpool, Ohie 
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Site 


Bell Phone 95 


The BEAVER PRINTING COMPANY 


The National Printers 


PRINTERS, RULERS 
and BOOK-BINDERS 


GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Packard Ave. 


CONTENTED 
COWS 
GIVE 
GooD 
MILK 


THE HIGH PRICE OF CONTENTMENT 


Nothing costs more in this world than contentment, because we 
have to pay for it in the most precious coin. We have to pay for it in 
self-denial, self-discipline, will power and system. A SAVINGS AC- 
COUNT is the greatest help toward making the price of contentment 


easy to pay. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


Largest Bank in State 


Solid as it Looks 


HOME FOR SAVINGS 


Banking By Mail Booklet Sent on Request 


PUTTING PEP IN YOUR MOTOR 
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| J hope that you have been thinking 


PART II. 


seriously about the chassis of your 
bodies since the last issue, and have 
been supplying plenty of the foods 
which contain lime, and iron, and mus- 
le material. Before we proceed any 
further in talking about our automo- 
bile bodies, it might be interesting to 
try to decide’ what kind of models we 
are. Are we 1917 Flivvers or 1924 
Pierce Arrows? There are certain ways 
chat we have of recognizing old ma- 
chines. They are lacking in appearance 
and in the ability to do the job. Boys 
and girls who are underweight, thin, 
pale, cranky, and get poor marks in 
their studies might be compared to 
ancient model Fords. Children who 
have firm muscles, pink cheeks, clear 
skin, bright eyes, and are of average 
intelligence might be compared with the 
new model high priced car. Again let 
me ask, are you a 1917 Ford model or 
a 1924 Pierce Arrow. 


t is quite possible, before one has 
n too old, to rebuild one’s ma- 
e, and, by correct health habits 
correct food, change a run down 
car into a fine up-to-date model. Most 
of you boys would probably like to de- 
velop your engines into racers so that 
you may make the track team, the 
basketball team, or the football team 
in school or be able to compete with 
other men when you grow up. On the 
other hand, many of you girls will pre- 
fer to be the dashing town-car style, 
with all the beautiful trimmings and 
the graceful lines, so that you may be 
both beautiful and useful as home- 


makers. 


Everyone of you can make up your 

minds what kind of model you are 
going to be, because your food and 
other health habits will determine it 
for you. 


It requires both brains and persist- 
ence to make a good automobile. It 
requires more brains and more persist- 
ence to make a good strong body. 

We know that it is the battery that 
makes the engine go. Milk, fruits, and 
vegetables, because they have consid- 
erable power in them, when taken 
into the body, make it go. We should 
re-charge our batteries with a glass of 
milk three or four times a day, thin 
green leaved vegetables at least once 
a day, and fruit once a day. Without 
the battery the car would not go. 
Without a quart of milk a day, fruit, 
and green-leaved vegetables, our bod- 
les will not go as well as they should. 


There are two ways of starting the 
engine; one is by means of a .crank, 
the other by a self starter. The crank 
variety goes somewhat as follows: At 
the table mother says, “John, drink 
that milk—you know its good for you. 
Eat all that spinach and don’t leave 
any carrots on your plate.” And every 
meal John has to be cranked into eat- 
ing oatmeal and whole wheat bread 
and fruit and milk and all the things 
which are good for his engine. The 
self-starter, on the other hand, goes 
OF his own accord. because he has a 
good batterv of milk, fruit and Yege- 
tables. He knows that these things are 
necessary for his health. Has your 
machine a crank or are you a self- 
starter? 


Now, the same as an automobile re- 
quires gasoline, the human body needs 
fuel. You know how important it is 
that only high test gasoline be used 
for a high grade engine. It is just as 
necessary that we feed our body en- 
gine nothing but high test foods. By 
igh test foods we mean those which 
will be beneficial to the body and will 
not leave any harmful substances be- 

ind. Some foods which are very, 
very low test are doughnuts, greasy pie 
crust, coffee, tea, and too much cake 
and candy at the wrong time. There 
Is a filling station for bodies as well 
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as for automobiles. Let that filling 
station be visited only three times a 
day, at the breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per table. And when we park beside 
the filling station we should be sure to 
choose only those foods which are high 
test. 

I need not remind you what hap- 
pens when the radiator runs dry. The 
parts become hot and the engine stops. 
Our engines need from six to eight 
glasses of water every day. The water 
which we drink distributes the heat of 
the body, and helps to carry away 
some of the waste products. If you do 
not want your radiator to become dry, 
fill it with at least four glasses of 
water every day, and if your are older, 
from six to eight. 

From time to time an automobile 
has to be taken to an expert mechanic 
to see that it is in good condition. The 
expert mechanic for your machine may 
be the doctor, your mother, the teacher 
or the school nurse. They can give 
you expert advice on how to keep your 
engine in repair, what things you 
should do and what things you should 
not do. 


We haven’t mentioned the 
Every machine must have a 
Your bed is the main garage. After 
you take your machine out in the 
morning and give it a preliminary pol- 
ish you run it up to the filling station, 
get the battery recharged, have a final 
inspection by the chief mechanic, your 
mother, and run it off to your business 
garage, school, where it is parked for 
several hours. If your car is in good 
condition, it will be of service to you 
in helping you learn your lessons and 
keep up easily with the rest of your 
class. 

Next issue we will talk about clean- 
ing out your cylinders, overheated en- 
eines, and painting your cars. 


garage. 
garage. 


We will be glad to send you a book- 
let, “Mountains of Pink, White and 
Brown,” and also Health Poster No. 
3 to color, if you will drop us a card. 


Club Boy Is Champ 


Norman E. Pennington, a member of 
a junior dairy calf club in Maryland is 
owner of the state champion milk and 
butter producing cow in his state. Bess 
Clothide Pontiac Burke whose record of 
606.1 pounds milk and 26.6 pounds but- 
terfat in a seven-day test is the best 
record ever made by a junior three- 
year-old in Maryland. 

Norman bought his prize winning cow 
when she was seven months old, in 
1921 for $65.00. He had earned this 
money growing tomatoes. In the fall 
of the same year he had th epleasure of 
winning back the entire purchase price 
of the heifer on prizes he was awarded 
when Bess was exhibited at various 
fairs. 


“Too Bad, Donald” 


Losing all but three nearly grown 
fowls out of 200 which he raised from 
chicks was the experience of Donald 
Griffith, of Damascus, a student of Da- 
mascus High School, as the result of 
recent floods. 


Trumbull Flock Wins 


The flock of H. R. Fuller, Warren, 
Ohio, won first place in the state race 
in May. His flock of 185 White Leg- 
horns had an average of 26.7 eggs per 
hen, with a total production to date of 
97.5. This is the highest record in the 
state for the month of May, regard- 
less of breeds. 


Says Sam: When at the end of a 
blistering day comes up a thunder 
shower, take a little time out quietly 
to see, feel, hear, and smell. It’s a 
time when you can be glad you're 
alive, and out in the country. 


Former Club-Boy Tops 
Judges 


Marion Lyle, former dairy judging 
team member, won a_ registered 
Guernsey bull by guessing the exact 
age of the animal. 

The bull was given away at the 
Waddington Farm at a picnic of the 
Border Raider Guernsey Association 
at James D. Lyle’s June 26th. All 
breeders present guessed the age of 


the bull. Marion guessed January 
4th, the exact day the animal was 
born, thereby winning the bull. 
Raider’s Rex of Waddington, the 
bull won, is the grandson of the 


Border Raiders famous herd sire of 
the Waddington Farm. 


This was the annual meeting of the 


association and included members 
from Ohio County, West Virginia, 
Belmont, Harrison, and Guernsey 


counties, Ohio. Floyd S. Barlow, field 
secretary for the State Association, 
was in charge of the meeting. 

Short talks were given by County 
Agents I. S. Hoddinott and C. M. 
Mason. A judging contest was con- 
ducted by Mr. Barlow in the after- 
noon. 


The Belmont County Jersey Cattle 
Club will repaint the two signs they 
have in the county, advertising their 
Jersey Cattle. 


Providence provides for the provi- 
dent—Proverbs of England. 
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Report of Trumbull County Poultry Demon- 
stration Farms For May 


H. R. Fuller, Warren, heads the list for the 
month of May. He has 185 S. C. White Leg- 
horns and they laid 4749 eggs, with an aver- 
age of 26.75 eggs per hen. 

Mrs. Glenn Hillyer, Cortland, is second. Her 
flock of 150 S. C. White Leghorns laid 3033 
eggs, with an average of 20.22 eggs per hen. 

W. C. Scott, Kinsman, is third. He secured 
5038 eggs from 256 S. C. White Leghorns, with 
an average of 19.67 eggs per hen. 

EK. G. Bayes, Lockwood. His flock of 191 
White Leghorns laid 3493 eggs, with an aver- 
age of 18.20 eggs per hen. 

Mabel Tyrrell, Farmdale, secured 2432 eggs 
from her flock of 141 Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
with an average of 17.18 eggs per hen. 

Mrs. L. H. Langley, Kinsman, secured 2072 
eggs from her flock of 121 R. C. Rhode Island 
Reds, with an average of 17.12 eggs per hen. 

Mrs. H. F. Cole, Warren. Her flock of 163 
White Wyandottes laid 2674 eggs, with an 
average of 16.44 eggs per hen. 

Mrs. Anna Case, Lockwood. She secured 498 
eggs from her flock of 40 Wyandottes, with an 
average of 12.45 eggs per hen. 

Mrs. R. P. Miller, Burghill, secured 922 eggs 
from her flock of 85 White Wyandottes, with 
an average of 10.84 eggs per hen. 


L. H. Young and Son of Mineral 
Ridge, have purchased Pabst to head 
their herd of purebred Holsteins. This 
sire is the second highest son of the 
herd sire of the Pabst Holstein Farm 
of Occnomowoc, Wis. The dam _ of 
King Goldenrod has a seven-day record 
of 37.53 lbs. of butter and three near- 
est dams have yearly records of over 
1000 Ibs. of butter, while the two near- 
est dams average 1215 lbs. of butter per 
year. Lamar Young, the manager of 
the farm at Mineral Ridge, visited the 
Pabst Holstein Farm at Occnomowoc, 
Wis., before making the purchase. 
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bonull Your Banke! 


Few men have succeeded without 


This institution has a business and 
banking experience covering three wars 

_ and the greatest panics and booms in 
‘the country’s history. This experience 
is at the service of our customers. Bring 
your business problems here and let us 


Hrst National Bank 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Combined Resources—Over Forty-three Millions 


¥ 
the advice and assistance of experienced 


Dollar savings & Trust C0. 
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When E. M. Clark, of Cleveland, sec- 
retary of the Ohio Holstein-Friesian 
Breeders’ Association, was in Colum- 
biana county last week, he visited many 
of the best Holstein herds in the coun- 
ty, in company with Charles Weikart, 
secretary of the Columbiana County 
Holstein-Friesian Association and 
County Agent C. E. Rowland, and se- 
lected about 20 animals to be groomed 
for the Columbiana County State Show 
Herd. ‘They were selected from the 
herds of Bandy Bros., and Jacob War- 
ren, Homeworth; C. A. Israel, Beloit; 
E. G. Saffel, North Georgetown; Theo- 
dore Stark & Son, Route No. 2, Salem; 
C. B. Riddle, Leetonia; Edward Candel 
and Charles Lemley, East Palestine; 
Charles Weikart, Leetonia and. John 
Smith, East Liverpool. 


Nearly half a million head of cattle 
have been tested for tuberculosis by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Agriculture, 
since the service was started, twenty- 
seven years ago. During the first five 
months of 1924, the tuberculin tests 
have been applied to 97,000 cows in 11,- 
776 different herds. ‘ 


BIG PRIZE CONTEST 


(Continued from Page One) 


Prof. A. A. Borland, dairy division, 
Pennsylvania State College; Prof. 
Oscar Erf, dairy division, Ohio State 
University, and Prof. J. V. Hopkins, 
University of West Virginia. 

There is no limit to the possibilities 
of a contest of this character. The sub- 
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ject, “Production of High Quality 
Milk,” is so general that the entrants 
should encounter little difficulty in writ- 
ing a good essay. There is no limit to 
what phase of the subject one may 
write about—the only limitation is that 
it be no more than 3,000 words. 


Before announcing this contest, E. R. 
Quackenbush, secretary the Dairy Coun- 
cil, procured the consent of the execu- 
tive committee of the Council together 
with the directors of the Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company, who are in 
full accord with this contest and its 
purposes. The Purity Stamping Com- 
pany, manufacturers of milk strainers, 
are also cooperating to the extent of 
helping in furnishing the prizes. 

There are so many avenues of in- 
formation for the youngsters who enter 
this contest and so many persons who 
would be pleased to aid in the matter, 
for instance the county agents, school 
teachers, club leaders and Local officials. 


The benefits to be derived from such 
a contest are obvious and hardly any 
clear-thinking father or mother can but 
see that in getting the children of today 
interested in dairying they will be less 
apt to lose interest in agriculture when 
they grow up and will be better dairy- 
men and dairywomen as a result. 


The rules of the contest are few—the 
requirements for entrance are lenient— 
prizes offered are worth while—all you 
need to do to start the ball rolling is to 
fill in the entrance blank and mail it 
in. If more entry blanks are needed or 
if more information is wanted just drop 
a line to the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council. 


Here’s all the dope in a nutshell. 


SS 


CONTEST RULES 
1. Must be child of a member in good standing of the D. C. S. Co. 


2. Age limit ten to eighteen. 
3. Subject—General. 


“Production of High Quality Milk.” 


(Any 


title may be chosen which deals with this subject). 


4. Time—three months. 


(August 1-November 1, 1924). 
5. 3,000 word maximum essay. 


6. Manuscript and typewritten preferred—written on one side of 


paper only. 
7. Graded on: 


1. Originality. 2. Subject matter. 


8. Contestant must register on blanks provided by Dairy Council 


previous to September 15, 1924. 


9. Any essay submitted to become the property of the Dairy 


Council if desired. 
10. Judges: 
Mrs. J. 


C. Heckman, Pittsburgh District Dairy Council. 


Mr. M. D. Munn, National Dairy Council. 

Dr. H. E. Van Norman, National Dairy Association. 
Mr. W. W. Bullard, Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Co. 
Dr. H. H. Hulscher, Purity Stamping Co. 

Prof. A. A. Borland, Penn State College. 

Prof. Oscar Erf, Ohio State University. 

Prof. J. V. Hopkins, University of West Virginia. 


THIRTY-ONE AWARDS IN THREE CLASSES 


Class I. Open to all eligible. 


Best essays by districts. 


Award—two-day trip to Pittsburgh, all expenses, Jan. 30-31, 1925. 


Classalie 


Open to winners of Class I. 


Best essay. 


Award—Short Dairy Course: Penn State, Ohio State University, or 


University of West Virginia. 


Class III. Open to winners of Class I. Best report of trip from the 


prize winners. 


Award—Choice of: 


1. One hundred dollars toward any dairy course in above institutions. 


2. Solid gold watch. 


* IMPORTANT—This registration blank must be filed previous to 


September 15, 1924. 


PITTSBURGH DISTRICT DAIRY COUNCIL, 
Fourth Floor—Century Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear Sirs:— 


I desire to enter your essay contest on the general subject of “Pro- 


duction of High Quality Milk.” 


My father’s iila tre: 01S nee tere tems 


He is a member of 


Kindly register me.* 
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(Also give name of county) 
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COOPERATIVE dairy marketing 

brought nearly three million dollars 
to members of the various dairy mar- 
keting roups in Ohio last year, accord- 
ing to a report of the Ohio Farm Bur- 
eau Federation. 

Chief among the cooperative func- 
tioning in Ohio is the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company. It has the 
largest membership and looms up as 
probably the most successful of the lot. 
It is the oldest in existence and pow- 
erful in its scope. 

The following explains the various 
districts as charted out by the Dairy 
Marketing Department of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation: 

District No. 1—Scioto Valley Coop- 
erative. 

District No. 2—Ohio Farmers’ Coop- 
erative Milk Association. 


_ District No. 3—Dairymen’s Cooper 
tive Sales Comapny. 
District No. 4—Canton-Akron terr 
tory. 4 
District No. 5—Northwestern Coo; 
erative Sales Company. 
District No. 6—Cooperative 
Milk Association. 
District No. 7—Miami Valley Coo 
erative Milk Producers’ Association. | 
District No. 8—North Central Oh 
Cooperative Dairy Sales Co. 
District No. 9—Gallia County Coo 
erative Dairy Sales Association. 
District No. 10—Farmers’ 
Union Creamery Company. 
District No. 11—Muskingum Vall 
Cooperative Dairy Sales Association. 
District No. 12—Southwestern Oh 
Cooperative Sales Association. 
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Cow-lest Association 


CANFIELD COW-TEST ASSOCIATION 


Report of the Canfield Cow-Test Association 
for May: 205 cows tested, 10 dry. 56 produced 
over 40 Ibs. fat, 49 over 1,000 lbs. milk, 22 
over 50 Ibs. fat, and 15 over 1,200 Ibs. milk. 

The ten highest cows for fat and milk were: 


Lbs. Milk Lbs. Fat 
Bonnie Burn Farm, R.J......-..-1332.4 83.6 
WOW Al Miller, {Roja 760.9 70 
Cc. E. Bowman & Son, R.H.......1693.1 67.7 
W. H. Craig & Sons, R.J.....1286.6 64.2 
WoW er Miller.) Roja 650 63.7 
H. J. Beardsley, R.J....------—---1059.2 62.3 
H. J. Beardsley, R.J.———_—--1127.7 62.3 
Levin Pew) RH. ee 1672.7 61.8 
W: We Miller; (R.j.2 9245 60 
Cc. E. Bowman & Son, R.H.......... 1499.8 56.9 


TRI-COUNTY COW. TESTING ASS’N. 


Belmont, Jefferson and Harrison Counties 
of Ohio 


During the month of June 219 cows were 
tested, 25 were dry, 41 produced over 40 lbs. 
butterfat, 10 over 50, four over 60 and two 
over 70 Ibs. of butterfat. 27 cows produced 
over 1000 Ibs. milk. 

The average production for the month was 


653.2 Ibs. milk and 33.6 Ibs. fat. Two herd 
averages were over 40 lbs. of butterfat as 
follows: 

Milk Fat 
W. A. Black & Sons, 25 R.J..... 817.2 42.1 
Crestland= Farm; 9 Rene 1192.3 41.6 


Six months testing has been completed with 
an association average of 165 lbs. butterfat. 
Wane high cows in milk and butterfat for 
une: 


Crestland Farm, R.H. 70.93 
W. A. Black & Sons,, Ry 1086 70.09 
W. A. Black & Sons, R.J.—.-1086 66.24 
W. A. Black & Sons, R.J.—....1020 63.24 


_----1269 62. 
-1095 61. 


Son, R.J.. 
Sons, R.J 


Henry Zeyers & 
W. A. Black & 


W. A. Black & Sons, R 1173 59. 
O. L. Godfrey, R.J..... 1122 59. 
Kensey R. Morgan, G 1479 57. 


W. A. Black & Sons, R.J 1218 54. 
E. A. Mizer, Tester 


NORTH TRUMBULL COUNTY ‘’ 
01 


The following gives>the names and r 
of the cows in the Association which have pr 
duced more than 40 lbs. of butterfat during t 


month of June. 

Lbs. Milk Lbs. F 
Co EY Mahant oGs igen aD) 69 
H. F. Clemmens, : 52 
F. W. Catchpole, PB.J..—. 
John Geiser, PB.J......... 
Co. Experiment Farm, PB 
Be Her drolly wis ace 


52 

52 

51 

50 

1818 49 
47 

46 

4 

46 


John Schein, Gr.J..... 762 
F.. WW; Gatchpole,= PB, Jie eae 9 
Brown, Mackey &. 

Brubaker,” PB Hee eee 
Li &.. Wet, PBR 1551 


SHARPSVILLE-ORANGEVILLE COW- 
TESTING ASSOCIATION 


During the month of April 31 herds we 
tested, a total of 369 cows. ‘Two profita 
cows were sold. 76 cows produced over 40 I 
ft, 20 cows over 50 lbs. fat, 121 cows produc 
over 1000 lbs. milk and 59 cows produced 01 
1200 lbs. milk. 

The ten highest producing cows in butter 
for the month are as follows: 


Milk Butter 
J; (Ci-Bascom{ Phen. eee 2153 7 
H. S. Alexander & Sons, PB.H....1907 7 
R. Bi Hobart)! PB. So ae 1875 6 
R. B. Hobart;\ PBs. S75 6 
H. S. Alexander & Sons, Gr.H...-2022 é 
Oy. Wilson; (Gres ee 1698 6 
Harley. CouDavisy= Grist 1455 6 
H. S. Alexander & Son, Gr.H....1621 5 
G. C. Moor & Son, PB.H._........1400 S 
G. C. Moor & Son, Gr.H. 1532 5 
Average 10 highest cows....... 1754 é 


The highest averaging herd for the month 
owned by I. H. Miller & Sons, Burghill, Oh 
producing 1150 Ibs. milk, 45.3 lbs. fat, per cc 

H. S. Service, Tester 


é 
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PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES 
| Month ; i 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Retail Price Ot. 3.25 
a ——— .15 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22%, 3.40 3.80 3.80 2.90 2.15 2.70 2.87 
Rebauary -—-__._ .14 1300ees.4009 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.75 1.65 i -SOuee 1675 1.75 vty ee 3-400 3°50) ens 7s 2.70 1.85 2.65 2.50 
Marc ae 5 © | 1.20 1.30 1.30 75 1.35 1.45 1°35 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.65 1.65 2.17% 3.40 3.00 3.50 2.35 1.70 2.52 2.40 
a _. .14 OOK 1.108315 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.25 1.05 1.35 1.45 1.60 1.50 1.65 201754 /1.2:70) 1) 53.00 ) 3.10 gms 170") 12:50 2.23 
May Tee 85 85 -90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 -95 1.25 1235 1.30 1.20 1.45 2.681%4 2.30 3.00 2.90 2.15 1.56 2.19 1.85 
. = 14 80 .80 .80 .90 85 95 1.10 95 5 1.15 1.30 1.30 1.35 | 2:34 2.10 2.40 2.90 1.90 156 2.19 1.85 
———————— 14 85 85 -90 1.00 85 1.00 1.20 1.05 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.45 2.34 2.25 2.65 3.15 1.90 1.70 2.40 
Li === a 85 .85 -90 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.85 2.80 3.25 3.40 1.90 1.90 2.48 
jeptember  —... .90 90 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20. 45 1.300 901.45 1.55 1.70 1.60 1.75 2.85 3.25 3.25 3.50008 2.16 .° 2.61 
)etober 1.05 1.05 1.15 1.75 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.40 155 1.80 1275 1.65 2.00 2.85 3.25 3.60 3.50 2.10 2.39 2.75 
November ... V5. “Ges eos 1.75 1.40 1.60 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.85 1.80 1.75 2.22% 3.10 3.80 3.75 3:50m2 508 2.78 2.99 
December ........... 1.25 1.40 1.40, 1.75 1.50 1.60 1.95 1.65 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 3.25 4.00 4.00 3.50 2.40 2.75 2.95 
(verage ——. a 96 1.06 1.14 1.24 1.29 1.30 gues 1.31 1.47 1.56 1.63 1.58 1.75 2.98 3. 05mesI27 3.37 2.24 2:02am 2.58 
Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January 1918. 
After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants, 
_ The following prices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments to Meeting At Greene 
yroducers for milk delivered during the month of June, 1924: 8 
District 1 Dist. 2 Dist. 3 Dist. 4 Dist.5 Dist.6 Dist. 7 Dist 8 PRESSURE 
3.F. Country FOB There 1 OLER 
fest Plants City FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB’ FOB FOB ehadred Rah, Uy an oe asthe 
100 Ibs. Gallon 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. 100 lbs. 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. ing of the Greene Local at Greene, Oz 
20% 190 7.2.05 215° 150 1.9089 2.45 on June 30. 
eA! Ogee 2.10) 1220 155. 1:05umee250 Pres. Brenneman was the feature at- 
2152 eeu e 15 «6 225. 160) 2.008me2,55 traction and he told of recent hap- 
22 2.05 2.20 2.30 1.65 2.05 2.60 penings of the association. Ice cream 
Ceca ekOee 2.25. 2asr 1.70:  . 2:10me 65 and cake were served, to the enjoy- 
25 215 2.30 2.40 1.75 2.15 2.70 ment of the crowd. 
234 2.20 2.35 2.45 1.80 2.20 215 These Coolers are 
24 2.25 2.40 2.50 1.85 2.25 2.80 > - - ~ designed to sus- 
ee 230245 265°) 2190 2.30me 2:85 The Fair Board is reserving Satur- pend from a wall. 
Go 235 250 2.60e aS. *, 2358 2.90 day, July 26th, for the Trumbull Coun- dowslithe Youtsides The! voter 
2514 : 2.40 Diss 2.65 2.00 2.40 2.95 ty Farm Bureau-Grange Picnic. The enters at the bottom and flows 
%6 PAGE G6) 270. BS) 2.45 3.00 grounds will be turned over exclusively on thru the inside and out the 
2614 2500265 «275210 «2508 3.05 to the farmers of Trumbull County ae ete secre emule. 
27 eemee270  280R ens. 255 3:10 on that day. The Executive Commit- te ME Caren eres 
27, 2.60 275 2.95 220 2.60 205 tee of the Trumbull County Farm Bu- No. 1—250 qts. per hour—$54.50 
28 2652.80 2909 9225 © 2.65em. 3.20 reau authorized the President to ap- Nor gery ats per, howr—963.00 
Dayo 285 295) 230: 270m 325 point a committee of three to work Nemes WRC ec canes 
47 "20 P75eE 20) © 3.000 2385 ° 2758 3:30 jointly with a similar committee from Stands 150 Ibs. Water 
48 BO 200 295): 3.05 | 240, 2.805) 3.35 the Grange and one_ representative Pressure 
49 30 2.85 3.00 3.10 2.45 2.85 3.40 from the Boys’ and Girls’ Club leaders Ladd Corrugated Coolers 
; 300, 2.90 3.05 3.15 2.50 2.99) 3.45 from the county in making arrange- No. 1—45 gal. hour—$31.50 
5.1 aL 2.95 3.10 3.20 2.55 2.95 ane ments for the picnic. ne HF gal. hour—$35.00 
i 314% 3.00 SHG) 3.25 2.60 3.00 sf O. 55 gal. hour—$38.00 
5.3 32 050 320) 3308205. > 3.050, 3.60 ame) Sel) howe $43.00) | 
5.4 32, 3.10 3.25 235 or) | 310m 365 Adulterators of livestock and poul- Gravity Cooler 
; = eo 33 Sie 320, 340 oe Se ae3.158 370 try feeds sold in Pennsylvania are be- All kinds of Dairy and 
£D ly 10. 1924 ing searched out by the field agents Dairy Farm Equipment. 
Approved by Board of Directors July 10, . of the Department of Agriculture. Re- 
District No. 1—Pittsburgh and suburban nee She poe sauiae ping ere at cently four suits were brought against JOHN Ww. LADD co. 
ts. lenton,  (Note)—-Plants under. Pittsburgh, ViOlaters of the State’s feeding stuffs DETROIT - — — — - MICHIGAN 
District No, 2—Includes Youngstown, War- Wheeling or Youngstown City inspection re- law, and in each instance they were 


ren, Niles and Girard. 


District No. 3—Wheeling, Bellaire, 
port, Martins Ferry. 


District No. 4—Ashtabula. 


. . . * WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. 54 
ceive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 


District No. 6—Sharon, Farrell and Sharps- 
ville. 


District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 


convicted and compelled to pay $50 


Bridge- fines 


June 8, 1924. 
Dealers listed below are operating under 
ling contracts and their accounts as of this 
Rate are considered in good standing by the 


Pool Accounting Department. This list is sub- 
ject to change and parties interested are re- 
quested to destroy any lists issued prior to 
this date. 


Milk Supply of 32 States 


Strained through the Dr. 


District No. I 


Albion Milk Co. 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 
Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 
Harmony Creamery Co. 
Allegheny Dairy Co. 

Wm. Colteryahn. 


Ohio Pure Milk Co. 
C. C. Persing. 

W. R. Ruhlman. 
Madden & Hubbard. 
C. J. Wilson. 

A. W. Dawson. 
Hall R. Magee. 
Trumbull Creamery. 


Why? 
remove every last bit of dirt from the milk—and no other 
strainer will--we guarantee it. 
is why more than ten million 
daily through the Dr. Clark. 

Van 


Clark Purity Milk Strainer 


Because our Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer will 


Make us prove it. 


Camp, Sheffield Farms Co., Carnation Milk 


] That 
quarts of milk are strained 
Why Borden’s uses it—and 


Co., 


Charles Giger. J. W. Trube. Mohawk Milk Co., League members—and other dairies 
Hazel-Glenn Milk Co. W. D. Mealy. all over the country. Why milk inspectors, agricultural 
Shadyside Milk Co. Highland Dairy. colleges and dairy and food inspectors endorse it. 10-qt. 
J. L. Concelman. Addicott & Faler. wan : and 18-qt. sizes. Insures absolutely clean milk that 
! A” Strainer Funnel Seas : as a 
Clifford Stauffer. District No. III ig’? ‘Gtehiliged © cotton through brings the fog kta price Lasts a lifetime and is 

inex ; 70 t's eee 

f of cag United: Daity. Co. which milk MUST go. nexpensive. your dealer can’t supply you, write 


Richland Dairy. ) 
Milan Bielich. 

Frank Bayer. 

Chas. Nauman. 

Economy Creamery. 


Ohio Valley Dairy. 
Cloverdale Dairy Co. 
Valley Forge Dairy. 
A. C. Henochul. 
Purity Dairy. 

A. I. Sommers. 


H. A. Brown 

AR eased District No. IV 
mL, ac M. V. Koykka. 

V. H. Schultz 

A. M. Bishoff Ee ae sles 


a P. Tomkiewicz. 
eerless Milk Co. 
E. H. Kaste. 
McLaren Sanitary Milk Co. 
Tech Ice Food Products. 
Wabash Milk & Cream Co. 
United Dairy. 
Jacob Dressler. 
Andalusia Dairy. 
ureme Dairy. 
Louis Colteryahn. 
drew Krupa. 
Carl W. Burton. 
M. M. Hartzell. 
Robert Penisch. 


Harbor Creamery. 
Chas. PG Reynolds. 
Finn Cooperative Milk Co. 


District No. V 


J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orangeville plant) 
Mohawk Cond. Milk Co. 

Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 

Reinhold Ice Cream Co. 

United Dairy Co. (Barnesville plant). 
Crescent Company, Inc. 

Conneaut Lake Dairy Prod. Co. 


District No. VI 


J. D. Biggins & Sons (Sharon plant). 
Reeher Brother.s 


“C” Coarse wire screen ring for 
clamping cotton pad to bottom 
of funnel. 


“D” Wire Clamp 


PURITY STAMPING CO. 


Dept. D, 243 Champion St. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


| ols sixteen (16) years 
dairymen have been 

feeding Unicorn with 

profitable results. 


Some day, (soon we 


District No. II District No. VII . 
dig oe Crockery Citv Ice Prod. Co. ¢ ° 
Isaly Dairy Co. Anderson Dairy. hope) you will join these 


oungstown Sanitary Milk Co. 
enry Dieter. 


Goldenstar Dairy. 
Rosenberger Dairy Prod. Co. 


Union Shorthorn Beef Calf Club 
nembers, under the leadership of J. S. 
Pollock, spent Saturday afternoon, 
April 26, at H. W. Fletcher’s farm, near 
St. Cairsville, Ohio, in studying and 
udging beef cattle. This club was or- 
ganized last year with six members, 
"ach member purchasing a thorough- 
red Shorthorn heifer and exhibiting 
hem at the county fair last fall. This 


s the only Shorthorn club in Belmont 
‘ounty. 


Comparing treatments for stomach 
worms in sheep, livestock men at the 
Ohio State University and the Ohio 
Experiment Station point out that the 
nicotine sulphate solution is safer than 
copper sulphate, does not irritate the 
alimentary tract of the sheep so much, 
gets rid of the stomach worms more 
effectively, and also drives out tape 
worms. 


Let screens ward off the typhoid fly. 


S% 
0% 


IN 24% FAT 
CARBOHYDRATES 50% FIBRE 


CHAPIN & CO. 


HAMMOND, INO 


dairymen who are pro- 
ducing milk at lowest 
cost by feeding 


UNICORN 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sixteer DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Believe, world’s champion Brown Swiss cow, and 
champion of all breeds for cows over 12 years 
of age. 


ILeft—GEORGE MINETTE, under whose care 
the record was made. 


Right—F. P. MINETTE, Sauk Center, Minn., 


owner. 


i 


of 


14-Year-Old Cow Makes World's Recore 
Milked with a De Lava 


Again a cow milked with a De Laval Milker makes a world’s record—probably the most re- 
markable of the many great records made by De Laval-miiked cows. This record was made by 
Believe, a purebred Brown Swiss cow owned by F. P. Minette & Son, Sauk Center, Minn., who, 
at the age of 13 years, 6 months and 5 days, started a yearly test and completed it by producing 
25,847.8 lbs. of milk containing 1002.62 lbs. of Lutter-fat. This record not only makes Believe 
the greatest producer of all Brown Swiss cows, but also makes her the champion producer of all breeds 
for cows over 12 years of age. 


Believe was milked during the entire pericd with a De Laval Milker, and George Minette, 
under whose care the record was made, says: 


“We have been using a De Laval Milker for over two years, and it has given very 
good satisfaction. We have used it every day and have just finished several wonderful 
records, especially the one made by Believe. No doubt Believe, being a wonderful cow, 
would have made a good showing anyway. However, it is only right that we give the 


De Laval Milker its credit.” 


There is no question but that a De Laval Milker, because of its uniform, gentle and stimulat- 
ing action, helps cows produce more milk, as records such as this are constantly proving. You 
may not be interested in making big records, but you certainly want to produce more milk, of 
better quality, at less expense—and this a De Laval Milker will surely help you do. If you are 
milking ten or moré cows by hand, you can soon pay for a De Laval. It is sold on such easy terms 
that you can use it while it is paying for itself. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street 61 Beale Street 


Sooner or later you will use a 


La 


Milker and Cream Sep arator 


“This Paper Is Owned and Published by Dairy Farmers Who Are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co.” 
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Last Quarter Year Was The Most Successful In 
Operative Sales Company 


‘History of Dairymen’s Co- 


I 
| 


Board of Directors Given Power to Form Reserve Fund---To Readjust Local Shipper 
| Organization is Best Ever---Membership Large 


By the Editor 


HE three months’ period ending 

[ August 30, 1924, was by far the 
most successful period enjoyed 
y the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
ompany since its organization. ‘This, 
t least, is the concensus of opinion 
£ 200 persons who attended the Ad- 
isory Council meeting at Youngstown, 
n Sept. 5. 
‘From the report of the secretary, we 
‘am that seven new Local Units were 
rganized during the past six months, 
hey being at Lyona, Pa.; N. Wash- 
igton, Pa.; Washington ‘Township 
lo. 2, Pa.; Unionville, Pa.; Jefferson 
enter, Pa., and New Stanton. There 
re now 115 Locals in the organiza- 
on. The total membership is 12,809 
ad the receipts for the quarter were 
2,610.97 or $7,189.82 in excess of the 
<spenditures for a like period. Com- 
issions from the sale of milk alone 
nounted $13,321.34, which would in- 
cate that 133,213,400 pounds of milk 
ere sold to cooperating dealers. Much 
ore milk than this was handled by 
le Organiation, however, during this 
riod, but the above represents all 
le Commissions paid to date. | 
It was indeed a most interesting and 
tisfactory meeting, this last one. 
ractically every Local had their re- 
esentatives at the session and some 
rely discussion and sane action took 
ace. 
The board of directors have been 
thorized to employ men to check up 
| te.fs, weights and other irregulari- 
¢s that occur with the Local Shippers. 
roubles of the Local Shippers have 
en rather trying to the Board of Di- 
ctors and it is hoped that this new 
Ovision will do much to alleviate the 
uation. 
Create Reserve Fund 

reserve fund will also be created 
the board of directors to protect 
ckholders who have been  trans- 
fred by the association: to a dealer 
at becomes insolvent. This provision 
Il also do much to relieve some 
ther embarrassing situations which 
metimes will arise. It will result in a 
ich closer supervision of the buyers 
tering into a contract with the or- 
nization. The action taken by the 
lvisory Council in this respect is one 


ip smacks of sound business judg- 
nt. 


200 Advisory Councillors at September Session 


A resolution offered by the Ashta- 


bula Local asking that the Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company demand 
six per cent interest from all dealers 
on money not paid the producers by 
the first of the month following the 
date due, was voted down after con- 
siderable discussion. It was pointed 
out, by the opponents of this action, 
that such a regulation might serve as 
a stimulus for dealers, who have been 
accustomed to pay promptly, to with- 
hold payment and finance themselves 
with the farmers’ money at a com- 
paratively low rate of interest. 

Pres. Brenneman, in making his re- 
port placed particular emphasis on the 
strength of our association contract 
with the producers. He explained that 


our contracts were absolutely binding 
according to law, but that it was not 
in line with the policy of the organiza- 
tion to push the penalty clause too 
severely, because it wasmoreto the ad- 
vantage of the organization to have a 
satisfied producer in its ranks than a 
disgrunted member. 


Not Reaching Out 


“We have been accused of expand- 
ing and reaching out for territory,” 
stated Mr. Brenneman. “This is abso- 
lutely false. We never did go out and 
try to procure more territory, nor do 
I think we ever will. We now have 
considerable territory that we are 
holding and have been holding in or- 
der to protect our markets, that we 
will gladly turn over to any organiza- 


yoda: A a RS Oe eee 
AUGUST MILK PRICES 


The month of August is supposedly the opening of the short season 
in milk production, but records from the Pool Accounting Department 


show the contrary so far as the Pittsburgh 


District is concerned, for 


during August of this year there were 4,653,022 more pounds of milk 


handled both at the country plants and f. o. b. 
than during August of last year. Despite this, 
a proportionate increase over last month. 


in the Pittsburgh District 
the price this month shows 
The price is $2.10 per cwt., 


at the Country Plants for 3.5 per cent milk, 
Conditions in the Pittsburgh District are representative of all dis- 
tricts in the territory. A great increase has been noted in the amount of 


local shipped milk on all markets. 
sold 


Approximately 50 per cent of all milk 
during August went into Class I, and had it not been for a sudden 


collapse of the butter market, which threw our Class III price to five 
cents less than July and an even further decline of the condensed milk 
market, which dropped 10 cents, our prices would have shown an even 


greater advance. 


In District No. 1, which includes Pittsburgh Country Plants and 
f. o. b. markets, the price to the farmer is $2.10 per cwt., and 24 cents 
a gallon, the latter to the local shippers for f. 0. b. milk. 

In District No. 2, which includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles and 
Girard the price is $2.40 per cwt., f. 0. b 

In District No. 3, which includes Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport and 
Martin’s Ferry, the price is $2.65 per cwt., f. o. b. 


In District No. 4, which includes Ashtabula and 
markets, the price is $2.65 per cwt., 


its surrounding 
220, ‘D: 


In District No. 5, which includes manufacturing plants at Minerva, 
Saegertown and Emlenton, the price is $2.00 per cwt., f. o. b. 


In District No. 6, which includes 


price is $2.40 per cwt., f. o. b. 


Sharon, Farrell and Sharpsville, the 


In District No. 7, which includes East Liverpool and its surrounding 
markets, the price is $2.82 per cwt., f. o. b. 
In District No. 8, which includes New Kensington and Parnassus, the 


price is 26 cents a gallon f. o. b. 


ee 


s Testing---Financial Condition of 
st and Activities More Varied---Crowd of 


tion that can handle it. All this terri- 
tory which we now have and all the 
milk we now control was signed up on 
the urgence of the producers—primar- 
ily because our markets have been 
kept in the best condition.” He then 
explained about the Erie district situ- 
ation, details of which are found else- 
where in this issue. 

Of all the organizations he had oc- 
casion to visit on his tour of the east- 
ern dairy sections, E. D, Waid, dairy 
marketing specialist of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation, is convincel that 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company stands in the foremost rank. 

“We visited all the leading dairy or- 
ganizations in the east and in the New 
England section,’ ’said Mr. Waid, “we 
went right into the country and talked 
with the farmers getting a first-hand 
view of the situation and we were sur- 
prised with our findings. 

“The vast majority of Dairymen’s 
League members are loyal to their or- 
ganization, they see the drift of affairs 


very clearly now and know just the 
source of the opposition. They ap- 
preciate that their oganization has 


been forced to take drastic action at 
times in order to meet competition of 
opposing forces. 

“In spite of all I had heard and read 
of the Dairymen’s League, I was 
amazed at the magnitude of the or- 
ganization. ‘heir offices occupy eight 
floors of one of New York’s largest of- 
fice buildings and they employ several 
hundred workers in their various de- 
partments—they have sales agencies 
established in all sections of the world 
for the evaporated milk. However, it 
is pleasing to note that although their 
clerical and administrative force is 
many, many times larger than that of 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company that their total business ‘s 
but seven times as great, a comparison 
to which you men should point with 
pride. 

Is Non-Pooler Cooperative? 

“I learned the ins and outs of the 
so-called Non-Poolers Cooperative As- 
sociation. Can you imagine a co- 
operative being non-pooling? I found 
that the president was a lawyer and 
the members were not 'of the best type 
all the way through. Another Ooppos- 
ing force to the League is’ the Shef- 
field Farm Association, which so far 


Two 


as I could learn was an organization 
formed and fostered by a_ big dis- 
tributor in New York City and a third 
opposing force is the farmer owned 
plants that are scattered over the ter- 
ritory. Small groups of farmers who 
maintain and operate their own plants 
on a cooperative basis. They are not 
necessarily antagonistic to the League 
but they work at cross purposes. 

“In New England the situation is 
even worse if anything, but indications 
are that things are headed the right 
direction. They have such a multi- 
plicity of problems confronting them 
in the New England territory, that we 
down here can’t begin to appreciate,— 
but I am even more convinced than 
before that our farmers in this section 
are on the right track when it comes 
to cooperative milk marketing associa- 
tions.” 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Waid’s 
talk, the meeting adjourned for lunch, 
and the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council exhibited a special ice cream 
movie immediately after. 

Then came the committee reports, 
which are printed in detail, and after 
some little discussion preceded by a 
report from E. R. Quackenbush, of the 
Dairy Council, the meeting adjourned. 


Local Shippers Committee 
In so much as there is general dis- 
satisfaction among local shippers in all 
our morkets in regard to butterfat 
tests and weight we would recommend 
that the directors of the Dairymen’s 
Co-operative Sales Company formu- 
late some plan whereby a man or men 
could be employed to.check up on 
tests, weights and other irregularities. 
Also arrange for the necessary 
funds to cover the cost from the pro- 
ducers to be benefitted. 
M. S. Wilson, Chairman. 
Adopted. 


Ashtabula Committee 


That the Ashtabula Local ask the 
Board of Directors of the Dairymen’s 


Co-operative Sales Company to de- 
mand 6 per cent interest from all 
dealers on money not paid by the 


first of the month, following the date 
due, (the twentieth). All accounts 
draw interest from date due. 

From Ashtabula Local. 
Tabled. 


Resolution Committee 


Resolved that the Board of Directors 
be instructed to create a fund to pro- 
tect stockholders of the Dairymen’s 
Co-operative Sales Company from los- 
ing money for milk shipped a dealer 
who becomes insolvent. 

J. W. Brawley, 
Walter C. Lee. 
Adopted. 


Finance Committee 


We recommend that the salaries of 
the officers remain the same for the 
following year and offer the following 
resolution : 

“Resolved, that we commend our of- 
ficers for their efficient and economical 
management of the finances of _ the 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany and recognize that their services 
are given for very limited salaries and 
considering the present financial re- 
port do sincerely hope that their sal- 
aries may be increased to such an ex- 


tent that they will compare with 
others received for similar or less 
work. 
W. J. Wilson, 
T, No Chapin; 
I, Re Hazen; 
H. W. Dubbs, 
T. J. McKauley, 
Adopted. 
Condensory Committee 
Resolved that the Board of Di- 


rectors hereafter sell all D. C. S. Milk 
as Class II milk at condensories. 

Resolved that the Board of Di- 
rectors ask the condensories to pay the 
deficiency which occurred during May 
‘and June, or take such steps as neces- 
sary to collect same. 

Resolved that the Board of Di- 
rectors of the D. C. S. Company ask 
for inspection of members of D. C. S. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Company who are shipping to con- 


densories. 
Charles L. Shaw, 
D. Gleoon, 
W. G. Crawford, 


Accepted as a recommendation. 


Co-operative Buying Committee has 
no recommendation as far as_ the 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Com- 
pany—carrying on, or being respons- 
ible for such a project. 

Dr. W. O. Ellsworth. 


Truck Salesman Tries To 


Divert Milk 


An interesting situation developed at 
a meeting in Bloomfield, O., on August 
9, which was attended by Mr. Brenne- 
man. A truck salesman from Cleve- 
land was circulating in the territory 
telling the farmers of a milk shortage 
in Cleveland and trying to induce some 
to buy trucks and start routes that 
direction. ‘ 

This milk is under control of the 
D Cc. S. Co. until such a time as the 
Cleveland organization is in position 
to handle it. At present the Cleveland 
situation is bad for some dealers are 
apparently trying to break the associa- 
tion and are using the above means of 
attracting milk into the city. 

The following letter, plainly tells the 
attitude of the D. C. S. Co. toward the 
milk on our western border. 


Mr. Bert Ashcraft, Pres., 

Ohio Farmers’ Co-operative Milk 
Association, 

519 Sloan Bldg., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

My dear Mr. Ashcraft: 

It appears that some time soon we 
should have a conference concerning 
the attitude of the trucks or outlaw 
buyers that are coming from your 
market down into the vicinity of some 
of the Pittsburgh county plants, bor- 
dering on your Cleveland district. 

It seems very likely that one cause 
for this may be that there might be 
those dairymen between the border 
line of the Pittsburgh plants and 
where the Cleveland organization has 
its local units have not been or- 
ganized at all, because it is reported to 
us that trucks seem to get the best at- 
tention from that class of dairymen. 
Then of course, they go on farther and 
get into the territory now selling their 
milk to the Pittsburgh plants. 

We are not writing you this letter 
because of any desire on our part to 
keep this milk in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, as we have felt for some time that 
it might be much better for Cleveland 
to extend its eastern line over into a 
portion of what is now the Pittsburgh 
plant territory, and we would be very 
glad to find that the time has come 
when this could be done. But realiz- 
ing that your people are trying to ac- 
complish some good work and that the 
buyers now out seeking for this milk 
are practically all of the class that are 
antagonistic toward dairymen and 
their organization, we do not feel like 
being careless or even urging any 
great amount of the milk to go into 
the Cleveland market until such time 
as the Cleveland organization can go 
into that territory and provide the 
market for all of the dairymen selling 
milk at any one of those bordering 
plants. 

We feel that if each side does their 
duty that this change will be eventu- 
ally made to the benefit of all. I am 
sure that you will also be glad that 
when it becomes advisable for this milk 
to go into the Cleveland market it will 
go in as organized milk, and the men 
producing this milk will be an asset 
to Cleveland rather than a burden. 

We are watching this matter as 
close as possible not for any damage 
that it might do to us but because 
feel you can plainly see that with a 
surplus of 70 or more per cent in the 
month of June it has not decreased as 
fast at this time as it should. We could 
have no other feeling than that I have 
expressed above in stating that when- 
ever the times comes that Cleveland 
can absorb that milk, we are perfectly 
willing to see the transfer made. 

Respectfully yours, 

Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales €o., 

P. S. Brenneman, 
President. 


GOOD PAINT 


Most folks know, these days, the value of using 
good paint. We’re proud that our Thrift Paint 
has proved its good value. There is none better 
and none cheaper than Thrift Paint, quality con- 
sidered. It’s guaranteed. 


THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS CO. 
181 N. Park Avenue WARREN, OHIO 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS & PAINT CO. 
315 W. Fed 8t. 


WE'VE SOLD 


GOOD PAINT 


FOR YEARS 


246 EB. Fed St. YOUNGSTOWN 
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Mathews Cut. 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


Opposite Park Theatre 129 West Sixth St. 
Youngstown, Ohio East Liverpool, Ohio 


The National Printers 


PRINTERS, RULERS 
and BOOK-BINDERS 
Bell Phone 95 Packard Ave 


GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


CONTENTED 
COWS 
GIVE 
GOOD 
MILK 


a 


THE {GH PRICE OF CONTENTMENT (a= 


Nothing costs more in this world than contentment, becans” wo 


have to pay for it in the most precious coin. We have to pay for it ia 
self-denial, self-discipline, will power and system. A SAVINGS AcC- 
COUNT is the greatest help toward making the price of contentment 
easy to pay. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS & TRUS’: ©O. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 

Largest Bank in State 
HOME FOR SAVINGS 
Banking By Mail Booklet Sent on Request 


ate Medicine Store| 


The BEAVER PRINTING COMPANY & 


Solid ‘as it Looks — 


] 


Support Those Who Support You 


’ Froth From Milk 
Pails 


C. S. Detwiler 


The coming of cool weather means to 
jome farmers the storing away of the 
sooler until next spring. This is a 
jreat mistake, as at this time of the 
rear special care should be given to the 
sooling of milk. It has been found that 
nost of the trouble with sour milk is 
found in the 
spring and fall, 
due to insuffi- 
cient cooling. 
It will save the 
producer  dol- 
lars and cents 
if he will con- 
tinue to cool 
his milk to a 
temperature of 
60° or less 
during the fall, 
as well as sum- 
mer and spring. 

The Dairy 
Council is pre- 
vared to furnish corrugated coolers to 
he producers of the organization at 
Jost. If any farmer cares to order one 
te should either notify his plant man- 
ger or write to our office in the Cen- 
ury Building. 
het, 

‘It will not be long before cows will 

e stabled for the winter which will 
jean extra work to the farmer in keep- 
g the cows clean during the winter 
onths. It is sugegsted that by clipping 
cows’ flanks and udders between 
ow and the time for stabling it will 
mable the farmer to keep his cows 
leaner and with less effort. 
| aon I wish to call the attention of 
he farmers to the importance of wash- 
ag cans with scalding water; also use 
fairy cleanser and a brush. It has been 
found that this has been the chief cause 
}£ poor milk, as mentioned in the last 
opy of this paper. 
} 


C. S. Detwiler 


% 
| Meetings are being scheduled to 
ward Certificates of Cleanliness to pro- 
ucers who have received ten or more 
tade A sediment tests for the year 
nding July 1, 1924. There will be a 
leeting for the Nutwood patrons soon. 
‘his plant scored the highest of Rieck- 
[cJunkin plants for the year. The pro- 
ucers who receive a Certificate will 
iso be entitled to a box of cotton or a 
tainer. Later there will be a meeting 
eld at New Lyme at which time Cer- 
ficates will be given to producers who 
‘€ shipping to the Rome plant. A 
eeting will be held at Mesopotamia 
id at Cortland. 
The D. C. S. Local at Springboro 
eld a picnic on Saturday, Sept. iSiar 
hich time Certificates were awarded to 
l€ patrons of this plant. Meetings 
ave been scheduled at West Farming- 
m, Monday, Sept. 15; Andover, Tues- 
y, Sept. 16; Lockwood, Wednesday, 
ept. 17; Bloomfield, Thursday, Sept. 18. 
Meetings were scheduled by Mr. 
ason, of the Ohio County Farm Bu- 
au, W. Va., for the following dates: 
herrard, Monday, Sept. 8: Valley 
rove, Tuesday, Sept. 9; West Liberty, 
ednesday, Sept. 10; Clinton, Thurs- 
ae 11; Dallas, Friday, Sept. 12; 
t Alexander, Saturday, Sept. 13. 
Mason discussed some things on 
Production and a member of the 
fy Council discussed the activities of 
Dairy Council, also on production 
a good quality of milk, after which 
ving pictures were shown. 
Standing of plants for the month of 
Igust, 1924: 


r. 


Harmony Creamery Co. 


North Bristol Newton Falls 
dy Lake Phalanx 

N. Bloomfield W. Farmington 

Wayland 


Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 


over East Orwell 
4 City 
x Rieck-Mchunkin Dairy Co. 
utwood Mesopotamia 
Lockwood Simons 
pimestown Palmer 
4 ale Austinburg 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Linesville McJunkin (city) 
Stanhope Cortland 
Jefferson Dorset 
Springboro Rome 

Footville Espyville 
Westford Windsor 

Rock Creek Rieck (City) 


BIG RALLY AT DICKSONBURG 


Patrons of the Dicksonburg, Pa., 
plant of Tech Food Products Com- 
pany, had a great time at their big 
rally, August 21. 

It was the formal opening of the 
plant and about 400 persons were 
there. 

Prof. E. B. Fitts, of State College, 
was the feature speaker on the pro- 
gram. He told of the need and value 
of cow test associations. 

Mr. Stewart, of the Crawford Coun- 
ty Sales Association, spoke on the ac- 
complishments of the county, and 
County Agent Sprout made an appeal 
for tuberculosis testing by dairymen. 

S. Detwiler and Miss Miller of 
the Dairy Council, were on the pro- 
gram also. 

The Tech company furnished plenty 
of ice cream, coffee and cake, and 


everyone enjoyed themselves immense 
ly. 


CROWD AT WESTFORD 


Fully 200 people came to Westford, 
Pa., August 20, for the big dairy rally, 
Detwiler and Miss Miller were present 
from the Dairy Council. 


JESTER AT WAYNE 


At Wayne, O., on August 29, certifi- 
cates were given the Stanhope Local 
for their efforts last year. The names 
were published in last issue. 

Jolly Jester, Miss Conwell and Irwin 
Kauffman represented the Dairy Coun- 
cil at this meeting. 


BIG LIST AT DORSET 


The following patrons to the Dorset 


plant were given “Certificates of 
Cleanliness :” 

H. L. Pontius, Wm. Hakolmen, D. N. Hef- 
ner, EK, W. Kyle, Henry Pontius, Tom Maki, 
G. F. Eaton, C. E. Williams, C. E. Ewing, 
E. R. Stewart, Mrs. R. D. Stewart, F. W. 
Acord, C. L. Gray, J. C. Viton, J. G. Herman, 
Ignatz Sabo, Julius Waganek, V. Jackson, D. 
Honkoner, W. E. Wrightnoor, Geo. Walli, F. 

Gram, S. Sopraner, Ed. Magnoson, E. 
Lehto, W. Pykari, F. Kokola, Bert Hicks, 
John Hybert, P. A. Seaver, Anshilm Nojonen, 
R. Malim, Rafael Pasanen, C. F. Cochran, N. 
Paulson, J. Durst, C. L,. Falkenberg, W. A. 
Giddings, E. Koethner, W. Heffinger, C. W. 
McGough, J. H. Haines, C. Barr, J ede 
Nichols, F. D. Gochmear, J. E. Leiby, W. J 
Hankle, Frank Previdsa, Al. Williams, Harry 
Pellech, F. B Squires, Walter oRse, i 
Loezynski, Mary Bojeink, Harry W. Strock, 
A. Stohler, B. E. Fenton, Ao dee tehite Ue 
Burlingham, J. S. Graham, F. E. Olin, Geo. 
Soika, Walnety Stosiak, Karl Arbos, Mike 
Oleksivk, F. Ditz, John Meade, J. V. Komv- 
lainer, Ed. Williams, Gilbert Bess, Ira Hawk- 
ins, Frank Ashton, R. Hoover, EF. N. Brock- 
way, Joseph Failes, John O’Donell, E. J. 
Brown, W. W. Knapp, Frank Williams, Isaac 
Lvoma, B. A. Morrison, M. M. Flack, -I,. P. 
Ramsey, D. J. Tinkham, C. W. Barr. 


—____ 


AUSTINBURG 


One hundred and fifty producers 
and their friends rallied round the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council and 
the D. C. S. Co. on August 26, when 
certificates of cleanliness were award 
ed theme The meeting was held at 
Austinburg, 

Dr. Ellsworth was chairman of the 
meeting and Miss Charlotte Miller 
and Arthur Rankin of the Dairy Coun- 
cil were on the program. 

Those who received 
were: 

A. A. Root, E. C. Goodrich, F. M. Stockwell, 


Fred Triesler, Wm. Korver, Katherine Menic, 
C. R. Welker, Victor Peltola, Lawrence Door. 


certificates 


ORANGEVILLE DAIRY SHOW 


Over 500 people attended the 
Orangeville Dairy Show and_ basket 
picnic, put on by the Sharpsville- 
Orangeville Cow Testing Association 
Friday, August 15th. Fifty Holstein 
cattle were exhibited and about as 
many more Jerseys, Guernseys and 
Ayrshires. A feature of the day was a 
parade led by the high producing cows 
of the Cow Testing Association. They 
were preceded by two girls carrying a 
banner, showing the production of the 


best cows in the association. The high 
cow is a purebred Holstein, a grand- 
daughter of King Pontiac Friendella 
and owned by D. D. F, Hobart, Kins- 
man, O-, Route No. 3. 

FE. C. Clark, Field Secretary of the 
Ohio Holstein Association, judged the 
Holsteins and Prof, E. B. Fitts, Dairy 
Specialists, Penn State College, the 
other breeds. The main exhibitors in 
the Holstein Show were I. H. Miller 
and Sons, Burghill, H. S. Alexander 
and Son, Vernon, R. H. Morrison, 
Orangeville, C. <A. Bean, Greenville, 
Fred Brainard and Son and Fred Dei- 
fenderfer and Sons, Sharpsville, Pa. 
There was a good show and a good 
number of exhibtors in the Jersey, 
Guernsey, and Ayrshire classes, 


PENNA. FEED POOL A SUCCESS 


On August 2, the P. F. ¢ ES Ines 
closed its 1924 Feed Pool with the 
largest tonnage ever sold in the history 
of the Federation. ‘The Pool Feeds 
were sold to more than 4,000 dairy- 
men in 32 counties and will be distrib- 
uted in more than 148. communities of 
the State. 


Owing to the unsettled market con- 
ditions and selling without a price, 
sales were retarded somewhat during 
the early part of the canvass. This 
was, however, offset in a great meas- 
ure by the good satisfaction the feeds 
gave the dairymen last year. Many 
were ready to sign on the dotted line, 
even without a price. 

More than 148 carloads of Pool Feed 
will be shipped during the first half of 
September. Shipments will continue to 
be made monthly throughout the win- 
ter, making in all 7 monthly shipments 
to each community, instead of 6 as was 
the case last year. 

The maximum Pool prices which the 
farmer will pay will not be above $48.05 
per ton for 24 per cent Milk Maker 
and $46.30 per ton for 20 per cent 
Milk Maker, Phila., freight basis, for 


Three 


“The Old Reliable” 


State Bank 
& Trust Co. 


ELM GROVE, W. VA. 


Banking, Real Hstate and 
Insurance 


Resources $1,800,000.00 


————S SS 
es 


all deliveries up until December Ist. 
After this date storage charge (carry- 
ing charge) of 50c per ton per month 
will be added to the above prices. 

Co-operative purchasing is forging 
ahead. Farmers are learning more all 
the time of the value of working to- 
gether. Four thousand (4000) farmers 
are but a mere handful compared with 
200,000 farmers of the State of Penna. 
Still, this small group of organized 
farmers have made their work felt in 
32 counties this season. 


The eighth annual meeting of the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation will be held in Detroit, 
Michigan, November 12 and 13. This 
announcment was made today by 
Secretary Charles W. Holman follow- 
ing action of the Federation’s execu- 
tive committee at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Holman stated that the Detroit meet- 
ing promises to be the banner meeting 
in the history of the Federation. About 
2,000 milk producers from 26 great 
regions are expected to attend, 


“He who sows the ground with care 
and diligence acquires a greater store 
of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand 
prayers.’—Zoroaster. 


Spend a Pleasant Half 


Hour Looking Through 


This New Catalog 


Get a copy of this 


supply house. Spend a few pleasant moments looking through it. 


for reference. 


Nearly 100 pages—over two 
hundred articles described, il- 
lustrated, and priced. Every- 
thing the modern dairyman 
needs and wants for handling 
milk, is to be found within 
the covers of this new Bestov 


Supply Book. 


A copy will be mailed to 
you entirely without charge if 


you will ask for one. 


new comprehensive catalog of the leading dairy 


Keep it 


Cherry-Bassett-Winner Company 


Telephone Grant 2494 
1139 Penn Av., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Four 


Cow-Test Associations 


YORK VALLEY C. T. A. 


Following 12 herds has an average produc- 
tion of over 300 Ibs. butterfat_ tor the year 
ending July, 1924, in the York Valley C. T. A. 

Owner and Breed No. Cows Milk Fat 


H. E. Robertson, P.B.H........14.00 13,309 449.7 
Geo. Livingston, R. & Gr.H. 16.08 10,894 409.9 
J. S. Brandt, Gr. Hol. _.. 9.83 10,956 393.5 
Frank Knoll, P.H... 4.25 10,388 375.3 
L,. H. Daugherty, 

PD. ee Gr ee E1383 Vad OL 37 2.6 
W. S. Grimm, P.B. & Gr.H. 15.17 10,359 351.1 
E. J. Myers, P.B. & Gr.H..... 7.75 10,091 342.2 

11.83 6,964 329.6 

E. 3 8,735 325.1 

G: 8,609 324.2 

Coy e tater, 9,196 315.4 
John I. Murphy, 

Pubes. Gril aoe 27.26 8,834 313.3 


Forty-two cows gave over 400 ibsyefatia 

There were 23 members in the association 
with 371 cows. ‘The average returns per 
cow was: 

8344 Ibs. of milk. 

314.1 Ibs. of butterfat. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY ASSOCIATION 


Following is the report by L. M. Stark for 
the Montour Valley Association for the month 
of July: Herds tested, 25; cows in milk, 342; 
cows dry, 58; 1 separator tested. 23 cows pro- 
duced over 40 Ibs. fat; 4 cows produced over 
50 lbs. fat; 54 cows produced over 1,000 lbs. 
milk; 25 over 1200 lbs. milk. 

Ten highest producing cows in butterfat for 


the month: ; 
Owner and Breed of Cow Milk Fat 


Allegheny Co. Home, R.H 67.08 
Allegheny Co. Home, R.H... 1792 ~ 62.72 
DreG io Weebly.n Git E1551 53.58 
Robt. Bamford & Son, R.J.-. .. 856 51.36 
McPherson Bros., R.H.....- ..1655 49.65 
Allegheny Co. Home, R.H... ..1476 47.13 
John C. Oliver, R.A... 1361 46.27 
McPherson Bros., R.H.. 1441 46.11 
Bell -Bros:, . Rs 1209 45.94 
Dr. G. W. Ely, Gr.H.. 1184 44.99 
Average of 10 highest cows: Milk, 1422; 
Fat, 51.48 per cent; Fat, 3.62. 

Following is ‘the report of Montour Valley 


Association for the month of August, by 
M. Stark: 24 herds tested; 345 cows in milk; 
60 cows dry; 18 cows producing over 40 Ibs. 
ft; 2 cows over 50 lbs. fat; 43 cows produc- 
ing over 1000 lbs. milk; 21 cows over 1200 
Ibs. milk. 

Ten highest cows in butterfat for the month: 

Owner and Breed of Cow Milk Fat 


Allegheny Co. Home, R.H.... 56.91 
A. N. McClinton, J.G...- 52.93 
McPherson Bros., 49.54 
Glass: Bros., “Rf. 48.36 
McPherson Bros., R.H... 46.02 
Boys’ Industrial Home, R.H.. 1224 45.29 
Jno. C. Oliver, R.A... 1379 44.13 
Dr. Geo. W. Ely, Gr.H. 1259 44.06 
McPherson  Bros., WA. 1221 43.96 
A. N. McClinton, Gr.J.—2--—— 874 43.70 


Average of 10 highest cows: 1299.1 Ibs. milk; 
47.49 lbs. fat. 


LEHIGH COUNTY ASSOCIATION 


Following is the report of the Lehigh County 
Association for August by W. W. Sassaman: 
21 herds tested; 265 cows in milk; 44 cows dry; 
3 separators tested; 1 profitable cow sold; 
unprofitable cows sold; 15 cows produced over 
40 Ibs. fat; 5 over 50 lbs. fat; 25 cows pro- 


duced over 1000 lbs. milk; 16 over 1200 lbs. 
milk. 
Ten highest cows in butterfat for the month: 


Owner and Bree 


d of Cow Milk Fat 
Sancona Farm, P.B.H. .... oe 


2074 62.2 


Sancona Farm, P.B.H. — 57.8 
Village View Farm, P.B.H. 56.3 
Geo. Gehman, Sr., Gr.G.. 55.7 
Home Farm, P.B.H... 50.1 
Mr. Sol Rupp, P.B.H.. 49.4 
Geo. Gehman, Sr., Gr.H 47.2 
. G. Lichtenwalner, P.B. 46.8 
Village View Farm, P.B.H 45.0 
Village View Farm, P.B.H.... 45.0 
Average of 10 highest cows: . milk; 


52.6 lbs. fat. ; 

One member installed individual drinking 
cups in his barn. : 

Feed cost of 100 lb. milk for the month in 
the association, 1.36; per 1 lb. butterfat, .38. 


TRUMBULL COUNTY ASSOCIATION 


Owner and Breed of Cow Milk Fat 
Pov. Catchpoles 2) bases 902.1 5 
D. C. Osborn, P.B.H.. 


John J. Savu, G.J 
Elton Mackey, 5 
E. H. Kroll, P:B.H... 
Fy). He Kroll, PB 
Brown, Mackey & Brubaker, PBH 
Brown, Mackey & Brubaker, PBH 
Brown, Mackey & Brubaker, PBH 
Brown, Mackey & Brubaker, PBH 
Brown, Mackey & Brubaker, PBH 
F. W. Catchpole, P.B.J..... 
F. W. Catchpole, P.B.J. 


poke Schein, G.J 


8 
54 
52 
51 
42 
44 
45 
46 
40 
43 
49 
41 
44 
40 
42 
40 
43 
44 
47 
49 
40 
45 
44 
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6 
7 
6 
1 
0 
0 
8 
9 
5 
5 
9 
9 
0 
1 
6 
0 
1 
2 
0 
8 
3 
: 
Brinker, 8 
0 
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DAIRYMEN’S 


TRI-COUNTY ASSOCIATION 


The following is a report of the Tri-County 
(Belmont, Jefferson and Harrison) Cow ‘Test- 
ing Association for August: 213 cows were 
tested, 32 were dry, 27 cows produced over 40 
Ibs. butterfat, 7 over 50 lbs. and 1 over 80 
Ibs. of fat. 16 cows produced over 1000 lbs. of 
milk. The total average production was 565.5 
Ibs. miik and 27.2 lbs. butterfat. Seargeants 
Calamity Jane has the largest production with 
1649 Ibs. milk and 80.8 Ibs. fat. She is owned 
by W. A. Black and Sons. The second high- 
est cow is owned by Henry Zeyers and Son. 
She produced 1014 lbs. milk and 56.7 lbs. fat. 

The Tri-County and Ohio Valley Associa- 
tions held their annual picnic August 15. A 
basket dinner was prepared and a very good 
time was enjoyed during the noon hour. The 
afternoon was spent playing baseball and hav- 
ing reports of the association. A committee 
was appointed to make plans for a picnic 
next year. 

One milking machine was installed and one 
silo was built. The following are the 
highest cows: 


Owner and Breed of Cow Fat 
Ww. A. Black & Sons, R.J..... 80.8 
Henry Zeyers & Son, R.J. 56.7 
Kensey Morgan, R.J...... 56.2 
Ww. A. Black & Sons, R. J. 55.0 
Ww. A. Black & Sons, R.J. 51.9 
Henry Zeyers & Son, R.J. 51.4 
Dietrich Bros., R. J.......- 50.7 
F. M. Griffin & Sons, R.J. 49.9 
W. A. Black & Sons, R.J. 49.3 
Ac? 2 Negus, Ray 48.5 


Contract Breakers Would 
Settle Privately 


Rather than go through the chan- 
nels of a court fight, the three pro- 
ducers in the Warren, O., district, who 
have deliberately broken their contract 
with the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company, and their faith with their 
neighbors, afe apparently willing and 
anxious to make a settlement out of 
court. 

“We do not want to take a ‘hard- 
boiled’ attitude toward the contract 
breakers,” declared a member of the 
board of directors. “The Advisory 
Council gave us instructions to prose- 
cute all contract violators and our con- 
tract is legal, but we hate to do it. 

“The contract is not a contract with 
officials of the association, but it is en 
agreement of 13,000 dairy farmers who 
stick together and fight their battles 
together. When a _ producer breaks 
his contract he is breaking faith with 
his neighbors.” 

As was demonstrated at the Ad- 
visory Council meeting, these three 
Warren contract jumpers, were given 
every opportunity by the Local lead- 
ers to arbitrate, yet they refused—and 
even some of their neighbors dislike 
the idea of appearing against their own 
friends, but in the matter of one man 
or three men against the entire in- 
dustry in that section—the thinking 
farmer is siding against these three 
misled farmers. 

While this article was being writ- 
ten, President Brenneman was _con- 
versing with J. L. Concelman, a Pitts- 
burgh milk buyer. Mr. Concelman ex- 
plained he would like to withdraw 
from the Pool, because of pressure be- 
ing brought to bear on him from other 
sources. 

He declared there was a possibility 
of him not being in business for any 
great length of time and that he could 
make a much bigger profit by operat- 
ing independently than through the 
producers’ organization. 

“There’s a man who is right honest 
with himself and the D. C. S. Co, in 
this matter,’ stated Mr. Brenneman. 
“He probably has the promise of his 
producers to stand by him if he should 
drop out of the association, yet he 
wants to withdraw so that in the event 
he decides to re-enter business that he 
can come back to the Pool in good 
graces. 

“Tf the farmers themselves are not 
interested enough in their organization 
to see themselves prosper, and if they 
would just allow themselves to picture 
what would happen if every producer 
in this territory tore away from the 
association, they would not recognize 
a dealer unless he worked through 
their organization. 

“We don’t want to prosecute th 
farmers for violation, of their con- 
tracts, because we would rather have 
a satisfied membership—but we are go- 
ing to press our claims to the limit 
without any restrictions from now on 
—and just such instances as these 
force us to it.” 
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A stalk of corn 8 feet and 1 inch tall 
was brought into the office of a north- 
ern Ohio newspaper this summer. 


PRICE REPORTER 


BUYS BULL CALF 


“Gold Seekers Donation of East- 
Lawn.” A fine Guernsey bull calf has 
found a new home on Tod-Wood farm, 
managed by F. Thayer Wood, Presi- 
dent of the Trumbull County Farm 
Bureau. Gold Seeker was one of the 
Guernsey bull calves raffled off at the 
Mahoning-Columbiana County Guern- 
sey picnic. He was won by Miss 
Cope, but as they had plenty of Guern- 
sey bulls on the Cope farm, he was 
put up at auction and sold to Mr. 
Wood. Gold Seeker was bred and 
raised by A. C. Coburn of Greenford, 
and is a very fine Guernsey calf. His 
dam has a record of about 425 lbs. of 
fat in Class B- Gold Seeker is quite 
an active animal and was very axious 
to see Youngstown from the rear seat 
of the Chevrolet machine. 


WONDERFUL HORSE 


Oh Horse, you are a wonderful thing. 
No buttons to push, no horn to honk; 
you start yourself; no clutch to slip; no 
sparks to miss; no gears to strip; no 
license buying every year, with plates to 
screw on front and rear; no gas bills 
climbing up each day, stealing the joy 
of life away; no speed cops chugging in 
your rear, yelling summons in your ear. 
Your inner tubes are all O. K., and 
thank the Lord, they stay that way; 
your frame is good for many a mile; 
your body never changes style. Your 
wants are few and easy met; you've 
something on the auto yet——American 
Forestry. 


FOR THE SILO 


By Prof: E. B. Fitts 


The very short corn crop on many 
Pennsylvania farms indicates a seriou: 
shrortage of silage for winter feeding 
Succulence in the ration is a very im 
portant factor in economical mill 
production. Many crops other thas 
corn make a good quality of silage, and 
where available, can be used this yea: 
to great advantage. Among thes 
crops are grass of any kind, millet 
clover, alfalfa, and soy beans, in fact 
almost any crop that cattle will eat i 
green or dried form can be made int 
silage. The legumes (clover, alfalf 
and soy beans) should, if possible, b 
mixed with corn when put into th 
silo. Good silage can, however, b 
made from most legumes alone if care 
ful attention to the following detail 
is given at filling time. (1) The cro 
should mature as far as possible. (2 
When cut in the field let the - 
thoroughly wilt in order to remove @ 
cess moisture. (3 Cut finely and dis 
tribute and pack carefully in silo. — 

Apple pomace from cider mill 
makes a very good substitute for silag 
and may be fed fresh from the pres 
or put into the silo and fed out at an 
later period. 


An Ohio cow recently chewed hi 
owner’s pocketbook and swallowed 
ten-dollar bill. If it had been a seru 
cow, the owner wouldn’t even have tk 
pocketbook left. i 
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ASK HO QUESTIONS! 


ea ap 


Money in the bank is a faithful friend thats 


questions. It demands no explanations and _ 


never betrays your confidence. 


bank account in this institution. 


Siig tia Dog aha 


Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
First National Bank | 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO ~ 
: 


Combined Resources—Over Forty-three Millions j 


always comes to your aid and never asks any | 


You can have such a friend by starting a 


+ 


Qur Readers Column 


RESOLUTION 


This resolution made, entered 
into and passed at the Village of 
Vienna, Trumbull county, Ohio, 
this 23rd day of August A. D., 
1924, by members of the Vienna 
Local, subdivision of D. C..S. 
Milk Association. 

WHEREAS, the said Milk 
Association now does and has in 
the past paid by check the said 
members of the said Association 
for the milk sold to said Asso- 
ciation and delivered to Youngs- 
town and other points, making 
such payments only once a 
month. 


AND WHEREAS, the follow- 
ing members of said Local be- 
lieve it for the best interests of 
each member and for said Local 


to have said payments made 
semi-monthly, or every two 
weeks. 

THEREFORE, it has been 


duly moved, seconded and the 
motion and resolution passed by 
this said Local on this date at 
said place that the said Associa- 
tion be hereby notified of their 
desire and urgently requested to 
change the method of payment 
from monthly payment to semi- 
monthly payment and that said 
change shall be made so that it 
may commence on the first pay- 
ment of September A. D., 1924. 
(Signed), 
Eli Taiclet, 
President Vienna Local. 
Walter Barnes, 
Secretary Vienna Local. 
Members Vienna Local—W. C. 
_ Washburn, Chas. Newton, John 
_ Geiser, Ralph Spencer, Wade 
® Everitt, C. C. Scott, W. H. Fair, 
J. F. Jennings. 
rr 


Editor of Dairymen’s Price Reporter: 
Dear Sir: 

Would you print an article criticis- 
Ing Pittsburgh’s health rules as to 
barn inspection? It seems to me they 
go plenty far rejecting milk when peo- 
ple that are clean with their milk, have 
good clean surroundings, etc., etc., but 
are called away a day or two, let some 
Manure accumulate in stable and con- 
sequently milk is rejected. City folks 
have an idea they know all about san- 
tation, etc-, when in reality more than 
half the farmers know more how to 
produce and care for milk than any 
doctor or lawyer in the city. 

Don’t mistake me as being against 

sanitation and all such, for I am not, 
but brain, honesty, cleanliness, etc., is 
us much or more with farmers as any 
one. Arthur B. Rose. 
_ (Editor’s Note—In our next issue we 
ntend to start taking up the subject of 
Pittsburgh Inspection and invite any 
uggestions from our readers). 


Agricultural Cooperation 
Move Outlined 


‘The co-operative movement which 
Tystallized at the Cleveland confer- 
ce August 12 in plans for incorpora- 
1on of an institution received its first 
mpetus last February in the Washing- 
on office of the United States Secre- 
ary of Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace. 
de lent departmental endorsement to 
he project on the ground of an ap- 
arently obvious “need in this country 
0 attempt to reorganize many of its 
usiness practices on a basis of greater 
tability and equity.” 

At the Cleveland conference, which 
djourned to meet again in Chicago 
n December, the United States De- 
artment of Agriculture was repre- 
ented. The movement also has the 
Pproval of various state agricultural 
hstitutes, in addition to enthusiastic 
acking of many nationally known and 
O-operative organizations. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Indorsing Organizations 
The following were represented at 
Cleveland, as well as at the initial con- 
ference in Washington: 
The American Farm Economics As- 


sociation, American Association _of 
Commissioners, Secretaries and De- 
partments of Agriculture; National 


Grange Patrons of Industry, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Farmers’ 
Educational and Co-operative Union of 
America, Farmers’ National Grain 
Dealers’ Association, National Co-op- 
erative Milk Producers’ Federation. 
National Board of Farm Organizations, 
National -Association of State Market- 
ing Officials, Sun Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers, American Wheat Growers Associ- 
ated, Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company, and the American Commit- 
tee on the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. 

“The men in Cleveland, sent by these 
organizations,” said Charles Holman, 
“represent about 3,000,000 farmers in 
the United States, including some 800,- 
000 who are now marketing products 
of the soil through co-operative asso- 
ciations.” 

Colleges Interested 

Educational institutions which have 
expressed a desire to house the in- 
stitute during its 1925 sessions include 
Brown University, Providence, R. L.; 
Dartmouth College, Cornell University, 
Iowa State College, City of Rochester 
University, Ohio State University and 
the universities of Minnesota and II- 
linois. 

Among nationally known figures who 
have so far identified themselves with 
the movement are P. R. Taylor and 
Frank P. Willits of Harrisburg, Pa.; 
William P. Bullard of Albany, Ga.; Dr. 
A. W. Gilbert of Boston; A. H. Stone 
of Bunleith, Miss.; Walter H. Lloyd 
of Cleveland; L. J. Taber, master of 
the National Grange; George M. Put- 
man of Concord, N. H.; I. G. Nourse 
of Washington; E. L. Harrison of 
Lexington, Ky.; Richard Pattee of 
the New England Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation; Robert W. Balderston of 
Philadelphia; George R. Wicker of 
Chicago; H. B. Price of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Dr. O. Frf of 
Ohio State University; E. F. Noble of 
North Jackson, O.; P. S. Brenneman 
and W. W. Bullard of the DC. S., as 
well as Secretary Wallace and his 
three representatives and the other 
conferees already mentioned. 


Tri-Local Picnic At 


Linesville 


Linesville, Westford and Espyville 
Locals held a picnic Saturday, Septem- 
ber 6 at McCormack’s Grove north of 
Linesville, Pa., under the auspices of 
the Tri-local District. 

The day was very cold for an out-of- 
door meeting, but it was a success, as 
about 250 were present. J. E. McKil- 
lop acted as chairman. 

The committee in general charge of 
arrangements were George F. Martin, 
Rolla H. Halton, F. H. Gilliland, J. F. 
McKillop, H. M. Bryer and Asa B. 
Rea. 

The chairman of each committee ap- 
pointed his own assistants. Mr. Bryer 
of Linesville made sure the ice cream 
was delivered at the grounds. And it 
was. 

Tracy Johnson, George Martin, Free 
Linn and Archie Crosbie saw to it that 
every One was served with cream, and 
if any one was missed it was not their 
fault as you could hear them all over 
the grove calling out their wares and 
inviting them to partake freely. 

Mr. Brenneman was served with a 
special plate of cream as compliments 
of the committee. Mr. Rae of Lines- 


ville saw that a piano was on the 
grounds. Mr. Rae, Mr. McBeth and 
Mr. McKillop arranged the pro- 
gramme. 


Prof. Olmstead of State College 
and Mr. Brenneman gave fine talks 
and the committee at large desires 
through the Price Reporter to thank 
all who took part as well as all those 
who attended. ‘They hope to hold one 
next year and have it at an earlier 
date when we will not have to wear 
overcoats and build bon-fires to keep 
warm. 

Program 


Male Quartette from Westford. 
Solo—Mr. McKillop, Espyville, Pa. 
Address—Prof. Olmstead, Penn State College. 


Subject, General Dairy and Cow Judging. _ 
Duet—Miss Lrene Shellits and Miss Jessie 
Wright, Linesville, Pa. 
Address—P. S. Brenneman, D. C. S. Co. 


BIG VIENNA MEETING 


The local meeting at Vienna on Aug- 
ust 23, had all the aspects of a fight 
and indignation session, terminated in 
a regular love-feast, from all reports 
received. 

FE. F. Noble, our director from North 
Jackson, met with Local to iron out 
some rather perplexing Local  prob- 
lems. Now satisfaction, more or less, 
reigns throughout that district. 

Eli Taiclet, president of the Local, 
presided at the meeting, which was at- 
tended by a capacity crowd. 


UNORGANIZED FARMERS 
BLAMED 


It is the unorganized farmer who is 
at fault for the costly and wasteful 
system now prevailing in the market- 
ing of many agricultural commodities, 
Aaron Sapiro, famous co-operative 
marketing attorney, told the milk pro- 
ducers of the Chicago district in six 
recent addresses. 

“Don’t blame the speculator,” he 
said. “He is the natural result of the 
lack of organization in agriculture. 
What would you think if each one of 
the 40,000 stockholders in one of the 
large packing concerns should begin 
selling meat products independently of 
all the other stockholders? That is ex- 
actly what is happening in unorgan- 
ized agriculture today. Is it any won- 
der that agriculture in many places 
has not been receiving the price it de- 
served for its products? If farming is 
to be a successful business, the farmer 
must organize along business lines 
and market his own product just as ef- 
ficiently as other manufacturers.” 


TRUMBULL COUNTY POULTRY 
RECORDS FOR JULY 


W. C. Scott, Kinsman, Ohio, was in 
the lead, with an average of 23.49 eggs 
per hen. He has 157 S. C. White Leg- 
horns and secured 2678 eggs. 

H. R- Fuller, Warren, Ohio, Route 
No. 5, is second. He has 138 S. C. 
White Leghorns and secured 3236 
eggs, with an average of 23.44 eggs per 
hen. 

Mrs H. F. Cole, Warren, Ohio, 
Route No. 2, is third, with an average 
of 14.28 eggs per hen. Her flock of 147 
White Wyandottes laid 2100 eggs. 

Mrs. Glenn Hillyer, Cortland, Ohio, 
secured 1911 eggs from her flock of 134 
S. C. White Leghorns, with an average 
of 13.51 eggs per hen. 

Mrs. L. H. Langley, Kinsman, Ohio, 
Route No. 3. Her flock of 110 R. C. 
Rhode Island Reds laid 1362 eggs, with 
an average of 12.38 eggs per hen. 

Mrs. Anna Case, Lockwood, Ohio. 
Her flock of 35 Wyandottes laid 312 
eggs, with an average of 8-91. 


UNICO 
DAIRY RATION 


Five 


The Belmont County Dairy Judging 
Team, consisting of Benjamin Frokaw, 
Harold Hinkle, Herman Brokaw, and 
Charles Dunfee, won third place in the 
Ohio State Judging Contest at the 
State Fair. 

Portage county won first for the 
second time in two years. 

The Belmont county team led all 
other teams in placing Jerseys and 
Ayrshires. The local boys made al- 
most a perfect score in placing Jerseys, 
but failed to hold their place in judging 
Hoisteins and Guernseys. The first 
four teams were only a few points 
apart in the final score. 

More teams enter each year in the 
contest and more club members in 
each county compete for the county 
team, which makes the competition 
closer each year, says Ivan McKellip, 
dairy specialist. Thirteen teams com- 
peted in the contest August 26th. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE SOLD 


A. V. Case, Sales Manager of the 
Ohio Holstein Association in Trum- 
bull county, Ohio, sold seven cows 
owned by Ross Baker, and one grade 
Holstein, owned by W. W. Winans to 
Mr. Lawson of West Virginia. He 
also sold two cows owned by Tom 
Queale, three cows owned by F. J. 
Miller and two cows owned by J. C. 
Bascom to W. J. Stout, Nutter Fort, 
West Virginia. 


The Board of Directors of the Trum- 
bull County Farm Bureau will meet 
some time in September or early Oc- 
tober to select a Home Demonstration 
Agent. A number of candidates will 
be presented to the Board by Miss 
Minnie Price, Ohio State Leader of 
Home Demonstration Agents. <A 
Home Agent will be selected from can- 
didates and she will start work on Jan- 
uary 1, 1925. 


BALED SHAVINGS 
The Best BEDDING For Cows 


Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 
OSCAR SMITH & SON, Albany, N. Y- 


“The Higher The Test 
The Bigger The Check” 


Our Bulls will make your 
fat test grow. 


Bulls from Register of Merit 
Cows at farmers’ prices. 


MAHONING COUNTY 
JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


V. E. Crouse—Sec. 


N. Lima, Ohio 


UNICORN 


will make the same 


amount of milk as 


ANALYSIS 
PROTEIN 24% FAT «5% 
CARBOHYDRATES 50% FIBRE 10% 


CHAPIN & CO. 


HAMMOND, IND 


bags of most other 
dairy rations. 


Don’t take our word 
for this, but prove it 
with your own cows. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Contract Jumpers 


There are no words mean enough to express 
the contempt one should have for that indi- 
vidual who deliberately, after pledging his 
word and honor, disregards his pledge as 
nothing more than that many words. 

Leg ally the Dairymen’s Sales Companys 
contract is binding. It has been proven that 
the penalty clause can be enforced to the limit 
if the directors wish. Morally our directors 
should not be so lenient as they have been 
with the contract jumpers. 

When a farmer signs a contract of the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company he 
does not enter into a contract with the officers 
or directors, or with the organization, but with 
13,000 neighbors, brother farmers who are 
working hard to keep their marketing organi- 
zation moving along in as efficient a manner 
as possible; doing what they can to make the 
dairy industry more stable and profitable, 
these farmers are entitled to the support of 
their neighbors. 

So, when a man deliberately breaks his 
contract, he is not doing so with the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company only in a 
literal way—morally and figuratively he is 
breaking his word with his neighbors and 
they should treat him with this fact in view. 

However, usually in the case of those who 
break their contracts, their code of ethics and 
idea of fair play is mighty small and narrow. 
They are selfish and they are pretty picayun- 
ish in their aims and motives. 

The directors have full authority to prose- 
cute the contract violators, but this is a dis- 
tasteful task, for after all we like to consider 
all men honest and treat them accordingly— 
the place for real action against deliberate 
contract jumping is in the section where those 
violators live. 

Put the contract jumpers in their right 
clothes and in the right light so the real co- 
operators can see them, and it is our predic- 
tion that there will be less contract breaking 
going on. 


What Next? 


Funny how many friends thedairy farmer 
has found all of a sudden. When railroad 
employes and officials, truck salesmen, stock 
promoters and others act as self- -appointed 
emissaries for the milk producers, it is time 
to pull up on the brakes and stop. 

Last month our. officials were asked to 
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step in and set several groups of farmers 
right on the idea of marketing their milk. 

The instance of the truck salesman stirring 
up the producers in our western territory; the 
railroad baggage agent presiding at a meeting 
of farmers telling them the best way to mar- 
ket their milk; the stock salesman promising 
the world and a fence around it to the dairy 
farmers that back his pet scheme—all these 
so-called friends of the dairy farmer, they 
may have the best of intentions; it is entirely 
possible they have been misled, are causing no 
end of disturbances in our program of orderly 
and satisfactory marketing. 


Interest the Youngsters 


Altho there has been much interest aroused 
by the children in the essay contest on “Qual- 
ity Milk Production,” which the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council is staging for the 
children of members of the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company, our members are 
not giving their boys and girls the support 
they should have in such a contest. 

No sane and level minded farmer doubts 
the value of junior clubwork in interesting the 
children in agriculture and in helping to stem 
the tide of “from the farm to city,” nor should 
he underestimate the value of this contest, 
which should prove a most valuable stimulus 
toward interesting our boys and girls more in- 
tensely in dairy agriculture. 

The prizes offered are such that every 
parent should be more than willing to go out 
of his way in order to help his children pro- 
cure them: Scholarships at either) of: the 
state agricultural schools in the tri-states, a 
trip to the short course at any of these insti- 
tutions and a two-day trip to Pittsburgh to 
see the other side. of the dairy business, are 
the awards. 

Do your bit for yourself, your children and 
your organization and talk with your children, 
urge them to send in their entries at once. 


N ational Dairy Show 


Milwaukee, in the heart-of America’s most 
fruitful dairy section will be host to the an- 
nual National Dairy Show this year. The big 
show opens Sept. 27. 

No better spot could have been selected for 
the staging of this great dairy spectacle than 
Wisconsin where the atmosphere and sur- 
roundings are all conducive to better and big- 
ger dairying. 

The National Dairy Show is the dairy 
farmers’ greatest single institution—it is the 
clearing house for the best there is in the 
dairy world. 

Last year the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company ran a special car to the National 
Exposition which was held at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This will not be done this year, altho un- 
doubtedly many of our farmers will attend 
again. 

We always enjoy going to the National 
Dairy Show—because there is no other expo- 
sition that can take its place. 


For the Rural Community 


School has begun. Approximately two- 
thirds of the young people between the ages 
of 5 and 20 who live in the open country or 
the small towns and villages have enrolled in 
school. Of this host of over 11,000,000 boys 
and girls, over 3,000,000 are in one-teacher 
schools. 

The teachers of these 175,000 one-teacher 
rural schools have received the fewest number 
of weeks of professional training of any 
group of teachers. Nearly half of them, no 
doubt, are teaching with the smallest amount 
of preparation permitted by the law. Over 
one-fourth of them are teaching their first 
term of school. ‘The majority of them are 
young; three or four years younger than 


town and village teachers. Moreover, their 
school terms are one or two months shorter 
than those of the latter group. 

In view of these facts has the state com- 
plied with its obligation in public education? 
Have the rural boys and girls an equality of 
opportunity in education? Are they provided 
facilities for obtaining an education which are 
in any respect equal to those generally provid- 
ed in larger centers of population? 


Anti-Tuberculosis Campaigns 


The eradication of bovine tuberculosis is 
one of the major projects on the programs of 
most organized farmers, particularly the dae 
farmers. 

In Pennsylvania the farmers are agreed on 
the value of this work, but are sorely handi- 
capped by the lack of state funds to carry on. 
The Keystone state, with all its untold wealth, 
has not amply provided for the furthering of 
the anti-tuberculosis campaigns. The legis- 
lators of the state have been lax in this fe 
spect, not through any discriminatory intent, 
but largely, we believe, because they have not 
been awakened to the need and value of such 
campaigns. 

We should start in now to crystalize the 
sentiment of the legislators so when ue 
proper times comes they will be fully infor 
ed as to the worthiness of the cause and lend 
their support. 

Get closer to your representative in your 
district and give him your opinions—he wil 
be grateful for it and you in the windup wil 
be one of the biggest beneficiaries. 


More Common Sense 


Members of the Advisory Council shoulc 
be commended for the good judgment they 
exhibited in providing for the establishmen 
of a reserve fund to care for producers whx 
were unfortunate enough to sell their milk t 
an insolvent buyer. No one will question th 
soundness of such a move—it is merely thi 
introduction of one more sound busines: 
principle in the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sale 
Company affairs. 


The Farmers’ Creed 


I believe in a permanent agriculture, a soi 
that shall grow richer rather than poorer fron 
year to year. 

I believe in hundred hitebel corn and fift 
bushel wheat and I shall not be satisfied wit 
anything less. 4 

I believe that the only good weed is a dea 
weed, and that a clean farm is as importan 
as a clean conscience. z 

I believe in the farm boys and in the farr 
girls, the farmer’s best crop and the future’ 
best ‘hope. : 

I believe in the farm woman and will do a 
in my power to make her life easier an 
happier. ¥, 

I believe in a country school that prepare: 
for country life, and a community churc’s the 
teaches its people to love deeply and live ho 
orably. i 
I believe in community guste’ a pride i 


home and neighbors, and I wi!) do my pat 
to make my own communit: fer in th 
state. : 

I believe in better roads. I will use th 


road drag conscientiously whenever opportti 
ity offers and I will not “soldier” when wor. 
ing out my road tax. 4 

I believe in the farmer; I believe in fart 
life; I believe in the inspiration of the ope 
country. 

I am proud to be a farmer, and I will 
earnestly to be worthy of the name. ; 

—Frank I. Mann 


CORRECTLY CLAD 
ANKLE 


Almost every woman is well inform- 


ed about the largest pieces of her ward- 


robe, such as suits, wraps, hats and 
dresses, but many women neglect the 
little things which finish off her appear- 
ance. One of the neglected pieces of 
wearing apparel is hosiery. 

Never have women of America been 
so fastidious about their hosiery as they 
are at the present time—perhaps be- 
cause it plays such an important part 
in her costume. 

Like all other articles of clothing, 
hosiery becomes two problems, how and 
what to buy and how and when to wear. 
Let us consider the buying side of the 
question first. 

The first thing to consider is that all 
hosiery should provide for the well 
being of the wearer. The feet form a 
delicately susceptible part of the anat- 
omy. Orthopedic surgeons tell us that 
many fallen and broken arches are the 
direct result of wearing stockings which 
are too small. This mistake is made by 
mothers buying for their little folks as 
well as the hose they buy for them- 
selves. 

Stockings that are too short cramp 
the toes, dislocate the joints and may 
result in serious trouble. Here is the 
standard table of sizes for girls and 
women: 

_ Size 2, 2% or 3 shoe—8% hose. 

Sizes 3% to 4 shoe—9 hose. 

Sizes 5 to 6 shoe—9% hose. 

Sizes 6% to 7 shoe—l0 hose. 

Larger size shoe—Out sizes. 

_ Because the weight of the whole body 
rests upon the feet for many hours a 
day it is wise to buy the most suitable 
fabric for this strain. So we find al- 
most nothing on the market but knitted 
stockings. They have few and soft 
seams, they stretch and fit the shape of 
the foot and ankle and they absorb 
moisture more readily than any other 
material. 

Every woman should be familiar with 
the four types of hosiery so she can 
judge which is best suited for her needs. 
The full fashioned hose is made to fit 
the shape of the leg. Pieces are knit in 
complete units with perfect selvedges 
which are joined together with compar- 
atively little bulk in the seam. 

The half fashioned hose is a combina- 
tion of the seamless and full fashioned 
type. It is knitted as a seamless hose 
up to the calf of the leg where extra 
stitches are added for about four inches 
then the seamless knitting is continued. 

The unfashioned or seamless hose is 
knitted on a circular machine to fit the 
leg as much as possible. A little shape 
is given the ankle by drawing the thread 
tighter or transferring the stitches to 
smaller needles but the result is not 
satisfactory for slim ankles. 

_ The cut-goods hose is made by cut- 
ing the pieces from a roll or web of 
cloth, There is much waste in this 
type and often the seams are bulky and 
uncomfortable to wear. A very poor 
grade of material is often used for 
these and they are sold at the price of 
better hose and often lace or highly 
decorated hose are made in this fashion 
and sold for a high price. Neither are 
in economy for the average woman. 
It has been succesfully proven that 
considering price, fit and wearing 
qualities the full fashioned hose is the 
most satisfactory. This is, of course, 
in sik hose. Cotton hose is usually 
Made seamless or cut-goods. ‘The 
hosiery department of any store will be 
s to show a shopper the different 
ds of hose. When looking at them, 
be sure to observe the price too, and 
When there is a bargain sale in hose 
don’t pay a full fashioned price for a 
Seamless hose. 
The wearing of hose is quite as im- 
Portant as its selection. Right now 
when there is a tendency to wear light 
colored hose with all colors of costume, 
Temember this: The eye is always at- 
tracted by a contrasting color. If the 
Woman who has large ankles wishes 
€veryone to notice them, the quickest 
Way to attract the attention of every 
one she meets is to wear light colored 
hose with a dark dress and dark shoes. 
Probably half her friends will say that 
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they never noticed before that she had 
large ankles. What a shame to have 
called their attention to them. 


Cotton hose should never be worn. 


with silk dresses and it is in equally 
poor taste to wear silk stockings with a 
knicker suit or lace hose with a sport 
suit. Silk hose have no place at a 
picnic in the woods or on a tramp or 
hike. Wool hose go with low broad 
oxfords and wool dresses of the more 
tailored type. 

We expect a tiny baby to always 
wear white and the grandmother to ap- 
pear in back or white or brown, or 
possibly gray to match her shoes. Silk 
hose are appropriate for school girls 
only on dress occasions and then not 
until they are almost young ladies. The 
good looking cotton ribbed stockings 
are the proper thing for school wear 
for all girls while they are in school. 

The life of the average pair of hose 
depends largely on the care it receives. 
First, learn to put them on. Roll the 
length of the hose down to the toe, 
holding it with the fingers of both 
hands, then draw it over the foot care- 
fully, being careful not to allow special 
strain to come when pulling it over the 
heel. Next draw it up the leg evenly 
and without twisting, lastly fasten the 
garters over the double top to avoid 
“runs.” 

The washing of silk hose in warm 
water with a mild soap or better still in 
suds made from soap flakes after each 
wearing, insures the hose of a much 
longer life. ‘This seems to take a lot 
of time but it’ is worth while for the 
woman who wishes to be well dressed 
on a small expenditure for clothing. 
All hose should be squeezed, not wrung, 
and dried in the shade or the dark. 

Hose also bears a weekly mending. 
Remember the stitch in time. Care for 
the thin places at the heel and the tiny 
break may add weeks to the wear. Some 
large firms make guarantees for their 
hosiery provided they are given the 
proper care. Others provide for mend- 
ing and repair which is indeed a great 
stimulus to their trade. 

It is well for every woman to make a 
study of her hosiery problem. When 
poor judgment is exercised in selection 
and care the hosiery bill may mount 
high without the owner feeling well 
dressed. On the other hand, one or 
two carefully selected pairs of hose 
given excellent care may gain a woman 
the reputation of being very fastidious 
about her dress. Generally speaking it 
is wise to own only one or two pairs of 
silk hose at one time, then they are 
bound to be washed often and kept 
mended. 

A secret of being well dressed which 
many women have discovered is this: 
A good looking dress with shoddy hose 
and shoes makes a poor impression, but 
good looking hose and shoes will re- 
deem a dress in its last stages. 


“Rieck” is the herd prefix name re- 
served by The Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America for the exclusive use 
of the Rieck Certified Dairy Farms 
Company, at Rootstown, in naming 
animals in their pure bred Holstein- 
Friesian herd. 


Six Pennsylvania Holstein breeders 
recently adopted herd prefix names 
which are reserved for their exclusive 
use in naming animals of their pure 
bred herds in the Herd Book of The 
Holstein-Friesian Association of Amer- 
ica. The name reserved by each owner 
with his name and address follow: 

Glenwell, Wesley A. Rockwell, Troy; 
Hayfield, Jacob M. Brubacker, Myers- 
town; Lime Rock, Hubert S. Miller, 
Myerstown; Sturdell, A. F. Sturdevant, 
Montrose; Gladfield, Frank M. Field, 
Conneautville; and Roxona, P. V. 
Fisher, Rummerfield. 


About 60 Ohio counties have not 
yet reported on their quotas for the 
Lorain relief fund. 


Using the U.S. Standard Wool 
Grades saved a Michigan farmer $75 
in a single sale, the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 


Farmers whose low fields had been 
tile-drained were able this year to 
work them two or three weeks ahead 
of their neighbors. 


THEY CROSS OHIO CARRYING 
WATER. 


Year in, year out, scores of house- 
wives on Ohio farms walks the width 
of the state, but not because - they 
need the exercise. 

They travel these 200 miles, actual 
tally on many farms in different parts 
of Ohio shows, just to carry water from 
the well or the spring to the house. An 
initial investment of $15 or $20 on some 


farms might save the housewife all 
that walking. 
If a well supplies water for. the 


house, a pump placed on the kitchen 
sink will bring the water into the 
house, provided the water in the well 
is not more than 21 feet vertically be- 
low the pump. If the vertical lift is 
more than 21 feet, it will be necessary 
to place a deep well pump directly over 
the well, extension specialists in farm 
engineering at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity explain. 


Seven 


A hundred-barrel cistern on the roof 
will store one month’s average rainfall. 
If this water is used for drinking, the 
cistern should have a good filter. 

When a spring is above the building, 
water may be piped directly down to 
the kitchen. If the spring is lower than 
the house, a hydraulic ram may be 
necessary. 

To give detailed information on the 
erection of a hydraulic ram, and other 
water systems, the enginering special- 
ists have prepared a series of mimeo- 
graphed leaflets. A card to the ag- 
ricultural engineering department, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, will obtain 
a copy. 


Says Sam: Good cars and_ bad, 
strong men and weak, run about even 
down hill. It’s the upgrade that’s the 
test. 


Say Sam: The fewer the speeches 
the better the picnic. 


— 


Occasions arise in the life of every in- 
dividual when money the greatest need 


: EMERGENCY-- 


07% 


DEPOSITS 


— illness, lack of employment, accidents. 


It is in such emergenciey that a savings 
account is a friend in need. 


% helps your money grow 


THE TRUMBULL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 


WARREN 


GIRARD 


anal 


What would you give 
to avoid tuberculosis? 


OU would give everything you have to 

avoid the Great White Plague. The germs 
of tuberculosis are everywhere. There is only 
one sure way for you and everybody to avoid 
consumption, and that is to stamp out the 
disease entirely. 


It can be stamped out. Today only one person 
dies of tuberculosis where two died before. Christ- 
mas Seals helped to save the other life. 


The war against tuberculosis, waged by the 
Tuberculosis Associations, is financed by the annual 
sale of Christmas Seals. Remember, when you buy 
Christmas Seals you not only help to save others, 
but you protect yourself as well. Buy Christmas 
Seals—and buy as many as you can. 


STAMP OUT 
TUBERCULOSIS 
WITH 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


A group of children taking the sun cuer to avoid tuberculosis 


The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis Associations of the United States 


Eight Mik: 


SEND HER TO HIGH 
SCHOOL TOO 


This little visit is written especially 
to the girls who are wondering whether 
or not to go on to school this fall. Cir- 
cumstances always alter cases, but my 
recommendations is to go on to school 
if you possibly can manage it. 

Higher education for boys is advo- 


cated on the 
grounds of 
higher wages 
ot better re- 
turns for their 
labor. A wo- 
man’s work, 


that of home- 
making, 1S, 
very happily, 
not rewarded 
with a_ salary, 
and we some- 
times feel that 
schooling _ be- 
yond the grades 
or a little high 


school is not 
necessary. But 
to me _ there 


seems to be 
three very out- 
standing rea- 
sons why you should have all the edu- 
cation it is possible for you to obtain. 

First of these reasons is that a girl 
may be self-supporting if the need 
arises. ‘The girl who has never worked 
has missed one of the thrills of life— 
receiving a check for her time and ef- 
forts. No matter how much money 
your family may provide for you there 
is none that equals in value that which 
you have earned yourself. i 

The background for any training 
which will yield a worth-while income 
is a high school education. A little 
friend of mine left high school to take 
stenographic training and now takes dic- 
‘tation and writes on a typewriter very 
well. But she tells me this, “It is so 
hard to find jobs. The very first 
question they ask is whether or not I 
finished high school. The high school 
graduates get the jobs away from me 
every time.” The same is true of all 
kinds of office work and of teaching, 
telephone and telegraph work or nurses’ 
training. Every year fewer and fewer 
hospitals will take girls who have not 
finished high school and the splendid 
big university hospitals in many states 
require two years of college work with 
their nurses’ training. 


Select School With Care 


So the very best background you can 
have for your special training,is a four 
year high school course. And then 
when you are ready to take the special 
training, investigate all the possible 
schools and select the very best. It is 
poor economy to spend time and money 
in a school whose recommendation 
doesn’t carry much weight. Those who 
have charge of hiring new workers in 
any line of work will ask where you 
had your training and if your school is 
not well known your chances are slim. 

Scarcely a girl alive who does not 
hope that some day her Prince Charm- 
ing will come riding out of the west 
and take her back with him to help 
found the Home of Homes. And that 
is the highest ambition you can have. 
But you will hardly wish to sit and 
wait for the Prince, for the roads may 
be bad and he may be several years on 


Elizabeth-Storm 
Ferguson 
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the way. How delightful it is to be 
able to earn a little money and buy the 
things you want for the Hope Chest! 

Then when the Prince does come you 
will welcome him all the more and the 
home will be twice blessed because you 
have worked and waited for it. If all 
goes well you will never regret the 
time spent in school nor the money you 
earned; and the time may come—we 
hope it won’t, but it may—when the 
Prince will be snatched from you and 
you are confronted with the problem of 
maintaining your home for yourself and 
your little folks. Then is when you 
will be glad to be able to turn your 
hand to something that means comfort 
for your family. 


Education Breeds Content 


The second reason for girls taking all 
the educational advantages possible is 
that, no matter what they do, it helps 
them to be better homemakers. The 
girls who have been in the workaday 
world have not only learned the limita- 
tions of a dollar but they have been 
trained to be systematic, accurate, con- 
servative and sympathetic. 

All these qualities are just as essen- 
tial to successful homemaking as the 
ability to make bread and _ sausage. 
With the mechanics of housekeeping 
disposed of in good order there is al- 
ways time left to enjoy the family and 
their pleasures. Mothers who have 
worked before their marriage have a 
sympathetic understanding of their hus- 
bands’ efforts to provide dollars 
enough to go around, their ambitious 
boys and girls and their friends. They 
are well equipped to be home-makers. 

The last and final reason for girls 
grasping every educational advantage 
is for your own comfort and happiness. 
We all know that happiness is a state 
of mind. We have all heard our moth- 
ers wish that they had had more ad- 
vantages that they might enjoy their 
children and the folks who live about 
them. Some day you girls will be 
mothers. Will you be telling your 
children that you wish you had taken 
the chances which came to you? 

It is my sincere hope that every girl 
who reads this will some day be in a 
home of her own, but I am also hoping 
that every girl will make a real effort 
to equip herself and make herself 
worthy of the trust and responsibility 
of that home. 


| FOR BETTER TEETH | 
a 


By M. Lillian Conwell 


Mothers! Have you ever wondered 
why your teeth decayed or came out 
after the baby came? It bothered you, 
didn’t it? And it is inconvenient too? 
Yet, we never thought that perhaps 
food might have something to do with 
it. If you were to ask your little child 
of four or five what would happen if 
he didn’t eat, he would no doubt say, 
“T’d die.’ He knows instinctively that 
he must eat to live. .Some older peo- 
ple even go so far as to say they “live 
to eat,’ and when we see what they 
eat, we wonder how they live. 

Nature provides common, plain foods 
for the sustenance of our bodies but 
we spoil these foods by dressing them 
to keep with the fashion. The wheat 
our forefathers ground by stones and 
chewed soft with their teeth is today 
put through mills and separated until 
there is little of the real wheat kernel 
left. We don’t have to chew. The 


manufacturers say “it is predigested” 
which means that the natural functions 
of the body need not work so much. 
The teeth get no exercise, the jaw 
bones get lazy, the intestinal organs 
get clogged and we have sickness. 

Nobody likes hard foods, everything 
must be cooked soft. As a result the 
material which makes teeth grow is 
lost, the teeth become soft, then decay 
sets in and eventually the teeth come 
out. What a tragedy! 


Teeth Need Food 


Teeth are living things. They have 
blood vessels. They have life. (Did 
you ever have a nerve exposed) ? Blood 
to the teeth must be supplied by food 
and the blood building material neces- 
sary is calcium or lime obtained in 
food. 

Green leafy vegetables supply mate- 
rial for teeth but not enough of us in- 
dulge freely in the eating of green 
vegetables. Perhaps we don’t care for 
lettuce or kale, or spinach or any of 
these foods; if this be the case, supply 
the calcium some other way or the 
teeth will suffer. Milk is the chief 
source of supply of calcium, Why? 
Because the cow eats what is best for 
the supply of calcium. Her feed is 
green leafy vegetables mostly. 
Through her peculiar process of diges- 
tion there is, put into her milk the nec- 
essary amount of calcium in the proper 
proportion and condition for human 
consumption. There is no food more 
easily digested than milk. Nature has 
taken care of this and has made milk 
the most perfect balanced food. 

What does this have to do with our 
mothers’ teeth coming out? You have 
heard many people say, “I can’t drink 
milk, I don’t like it-’ She _ really 
doesn’t need to just drink milk, she 
can eat it by cooking it in her food. 
One quart of milk a day, at least is 
what every mother should consume, 
in order to supply enough lime in her 
body to care for her own needs as well 
as those of the new baby. The moth- 
er’s body gives of its own supply to 
the new body, and, unless an extra 
amount is available, one body will suf- 
fer and it usually happens to be the 
mother’s. This is frequently evident by 
the soft condition of the teeth and dull 
appearance of the hair. 

The first teeth of the baby generally 
tell the story of the physical condition 
of the mother during pregnancy. It 
would take a long time to tell all about 
this condition. Consult your dentist 
and also write to us for a pamphlet, 
“Food, Teeth and Health,” and I am 
sure you will profit by such helps. 

For Expectant Mother 


An expectant mother should closely 
watch her daily diet and here is a list 


of foods which should be consulted 
each day. 

Milk, one quart at least. 

Leafy vegetables, such as spinach, 


lettuce, swiss chard, beet tops, turnip 
tops, dandelion greens. Raw or prop- 
erly cooked cabbage and other fresh 
vegetables that agrees with the moth- 
er. 

Some fresh fruit daily or dried fruit 
occasionally. 

Eggs as a substitute for meat. 

Whole wheat bread and butter. 

Whole grain cereals- 

Hard bread ,toast or biscuits, 
requires extra chewing. 

Mastication is necessary for good 
digestion. Chew every bite 15 to 20 
times. (This practice is good for the 


that 


| 


entire family, even father). | 

Another important thought that 
every mother should consider is the 
formation of baby’s mouth. a 

Baby’s teeth begin forming before 
birth. The bones in the jaws are very 
soft but soon harden. Have you ever 
thought how important is the exercise 
of baby’s mouth? A breast fed baby 
gets the proper mouth exercise. When 
he must be fed by the bottle, the 
mothers should be careful of the nip- | 
ple used. If the hole is too large, the 
baby feeds too fast and without exer- 
cise, if the nippel is too big the mouth 
may become stretched. The pacifier is 
another thing to avoid for baby can be 
trained without holding something in 
its mouth all the time. Some pacifiers 
have holes and baby pulls air into its 
stomach which causes some trouble, 
usually colic. They also cause a poor 
development of the jaw bones and 
sometimes Malacclusion occurs. ¥ 

Eliminate the pacifier and our babies 
will be better. 


THE PHYSICAL DECALOGUE 


1. Thou shalt eat for health; thou 
shalt not stuff nor starve. 

2. Thou shalt drink plenty of fresh 
water, for water is nature‘s best elim- 
inant. : 

3. Thou shalt work; but thou shalt 
not overwork. 

4, Thou shalt obtain sufficient sleep; 
but thou shalt not be found a sluggard. 

5. Thou shalt recreate; but thou 
shalt not dissipate. 

6. Thou shalt dress healthfully. Thy 
body shall be well protected but no 
part constricted. 

7. Thou shalt practice deep breath- 
ing; for thy lungs are thy body’s ven- 
tilators. 

8. Thou shalt bathe frequently; for 


‘in thus doing thou keepest active the 


million pores of the skin. 
9. Thou shalt covet the sunshine; 
for it is God’s great life giving force. 
10. Thou shalt not worry, for the 
paths of worry lead but to the grave. 


Folks who write books dedicate them 
to all sorts of folks and fancies. Here 
is a new one from “Diet for Children” 
by Dr. Lulu Hunt eae which reads: 

oO 
Alice and Dawson 
My Sister’s Children 
The Meanest Kids 
That Ever Lived 
(At Times) 

But is 

Lord! How I Love’Em! 

When President Coolidge was rece™ 
ly asked to name the twenty best ye 
for the American home he name) 1 
Bible first, “jes Miserables” second, amd 
“The Care and Feeding of Children’ 
by Dr. L. Emmett Holt, third That 
makes us believe that President and 
Mrs. Coolidge must haye vcared theit 
babies as have hundreds and thousands 
of other parents. The death of Dr. 
Holt this past year marks the passing 
of one of the best friends the world 
of babies has ever had. Fortunately, Dr. 
Holt’s books are still available and 
dozens of younger doctors who worked 
with him for better babies will carry 00 
his work. rh 


Maple sugar may be kept moist by 
placing in the refrigerator, or by keep- 
ing it in a closed jar in which has been 
pose a potato with a slice cut off one 
end. A 


J ie : 


ACCOUNT CLUB WINNERS 


Catherine Taiclet, of Vienna, was the 
first prize winner in the Alpha Farm 
Account Club and gets the trip to Ctub 
Week at Columbus in October. Mar- 
garet Beachler wins second prize, a 
Brownie 2-A Camera. Louis Beachler 
wins third prize, a Fountain Pen, and 
Joe Turner fourth prize and gets a 
Silver Pencil. 


WINNERS AT KINSMAN FAIR 


Seven clothing clubs made a club ex- 
hibit at the Kinsman Fair. These ex- 
hibits consisted of three complete ex- 
hibits from at least five different girls. 
This work is fostered by the Trumbull 
County Farm Bureau and these 


ex- 
hibits show the fine _work that has 
been accomplished within the past 


year. It was a very hard task ‘to de- 
cide what club should have the first 
prize, finally awarded to the “Flying 


Needles” Leader, Mrs. J. F. Liddle, 
Greene township. 

The Trumbull County Fair has 
reached the stage where it would 


scarcely be complete without the boys’ 
and girls’ club exhibits. In order to 
complete their project demonstration 
it is necessary to make an exhibit: Of 
course, the most logical place for this 
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STILL TIME TO ENTER 
CONTEST 


Because of the lateness in 
opening the rural schools, it was 
decided to extend the entrance 
date for the big essay contest 
conducted by the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council. The last 
day you can enter is Oct. 1, rath- 
er that Sept. 15. 


Although interest is running 
high in this contest, there are 
still 15 prizes for which there are 
no contestants. Some districts 
have a number of entries, but 
there were several at the time of 
going to press, that hadn’t yet 
sent in any entry. 

Get busy, you D. C. S- juniors. 
Send your entry blank in at 
once. 


is at the county fair. This year a total 
of 175 boys and girls completed their 
work and made their exhibit at the 
county fair. 


BIG TIME IN CAMP 


Eighty-three club members and club 


2. Age limit ten to eighteen. 
3. Subject—General. 


4. Time—three months. 

5. 3,000 word maximum essay. 

6. Manuscript and typewritten 
paper only. 

7. Graded on: 

8. Contestant must register on 
previous to October 1, 1924. 


Council if desired. 
10. Judges: 


Prof. A. A. Borland, Penn 


Class I. Open to all eligible. 


Class II. 
University of West Virginia. - 
Class ITI. 
prize winners. 
Award—Choice of: 
2. Solid gold watch. 


September 15, 1924. 


Dear Sirs :— 


duction of High Quality Milk.” 


My father’s name is 


Name 


(Also give name of county) 


“Production of High Quality Milk.” 
title may be chosen which deals with this subject). 


(August 1-November 1, 1924). 


Open to winners of Class I. 


iterissa member ofeie ecient 


ieanteee..vears oldeand attend the. .2 


Re Nessie: semen SS ee 


CONTEST RULES 
1. Must be child of a member in good standing of the D. C. S. Co. 


(Any 


preferred—written on one side of 


1. Originality. 2. Subject matter. 


blanks provided by Dairy Council 


9. Any essay submitted to become the property of the Dairy 


Mrs. J. C. Heckman, Pittsburgh District Dairy Council. 
Mr. M. D. Munn, National Dairy Council. 

Dr. H. E. Van Norman, National Dairy Association. 

Mr. W. W. Bullard, Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Co. 
Dr. H. H. Hulscher, Purity Stamping Co. 


State College. 


Prof. Oscar Erf, Ohio State University. ry 
Prof. J. V. Hopkins, University of West Virginia. 


THIRTY-ONE AWARDS IN THREE CLASSES 

Best essays by districts. 
Award—two-day trip to Pittsburgh, all expenses, Jan. 30-31, 1925. 
Open to winners of Class I. 
Award—Short Dairy Course: Penn State, Ohio State University, or 


Best essay. 


Best report of trip from the 


1. One hundred dollars toward any dairy course in above institutions. 


*TMPORTANT—This registration blank must be filed previous to 


PITTSBURGH DISTRICT DAIRY COUNCIL, 
Fourth Floor—Century Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I desire to enter your essay contest on the general subject of “Pro- 
Kindly register me.* 


leaders returned to their homes in 
Belmont County, O., from Camp Wet- 
zel, August 13, after spending a week 
in camp there. The camp equipment 
consisted of 13 tents all lighted by 
electricity. A Delco plant was fur- 
nished by A. A. Dentail of Bridgeport. 
A dam was built across the stream to 
make a swimming pool. White Oak 
School House was used for a mess hall. 


WINS NATIONAL HONORS 


Miss Mabel Edgerton, daughter of 
Walter Edgerton, Tacoma, O., has won 
a free trip to the Third National Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club Congress, which will be 
held at Chicago in December. ‘This 
trip was given because she wrote the 
best girl’s essay on “My 1923 Club 
Project.” The contest was open to nine 
states in the Union. Joseph Drake of 
Sagola, Michigan, won the boys’ trip. 
The announcemtnt was made over the 
Radio Station “K Y W.” August 1. 
Miss Edgerton is a member of a food 
club in Barnesville community. 


CLOTHING CLUBS PICNIC 


The Clothing Club from Hartford 
township, Trumbull County, O., known 
as the “Stitch and Chatter Sewing 
Club,” leader, Mrs. R. D. Bliss, the 
“Sunshine Club” from Johnston 
township, leader, Mrs. Warren Clapp 
and the “Busy Bee Club” from Vernon 
township, leader, Mrs. Millie C. Big- 
gin held a picnic at Packard Park on 
Wednesday, August 13th. About 50 
girls, all members of these Sewing 
Clubs were present together with some 
of their mothers as visitors. They 
spent the entire day at Packard Park 
with a picnic dinner at the noon hour 
and all had a very delightful time. 


Nine 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


From the time the baby begins to 
talk mothers and fathers begin to won- 
der how they are going to answer all 
the eager questions which they know 
will be put to them. They know that 
bit by bit the story of Life will be ex- 
tracted from them and the little mind 
will be forming impressions which will 
remain there forever. “How and 
What Shall We Tell Our Children?” 
is a question in many a father and 
mother conference. 


Fortunately, books 
dealing with this very subject have 
been prepared by specialists. These 
may be obtained at small cost and will 
help solve the problem in many homes. 

“John’s Vacation” is for boys 10 to 
15, and “Chums” is for boys 16 to 18. 
For girls 12 to 14 years old there is 
“Margaret, the Doctor’s Daughter,” and 
“Life’s Problems” is for girls from 
15 to 18. 

These four pamphlets are by Dr. 
Winfield §S. Hall, emeritus professor, 
Northwestern University Medical 
School. They are published at 25 cents 
a copy by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Interested parents may write to 
that address and enclose the price of 
each to secure these helpful booklets. 

“The Wonderful Story of Life,” a 
mother’s talks with her daughter re- 
garding life and its reproduction, is an 
excellent outline for mothers to follow 
in answering the little girl’s first ques- 
tions and the big girl’s natural desire 
for enlightenment. This pamphlet is 
issued by the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice and may be obtained by sending 5c 
to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ron, Dae: 


and pamphlets 
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THE I. W. SCOTT CO. 


500 Liberty Ave. 
AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SEEDS 


113 Diamond St. 


POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 


Silo Fillers, Threshers, Hay Presses, Corn Huskers, Corn Cribs, Ma- 
nure Spreaders, Lime Sowers, Limestone Pulverizers, Grain Drills, Po- 


tato Diggers, Grinding Mills, Fanning Mills, Cider Mills, 
Bob Sleds and a full line of “up-to-date” 


3aling Wire, 
agricultural machinery. Write 


for special catalogue and prices of the items you are going to buy. 
EVERYTHING For FARM, GARDEN and POULTRY 
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TWO CARLOADS JUST RECEIVED 


Three Years to Pay for a 
Mellor Player Piano 


There are many Player Pianos sold to- 
day at $700.00 that we believe are not 
as good as the Mellor Player Piano 
q 


which we are offering you now at 
only $495.00. 


This Piano is built by expert workmen 
and made to withstand hard usage. 


The Mellor Player Piano contains the 
Standard Player Action, which is one 
of the finest Player Actions on the 
market. 


You can buy the Mellor Player Piano 
in Mahogany, Walnut or Oak cases. 


Only a limited number on hand now. 
Write or call promptly. 


EVERY PLAYER GUARANTEED 


Only $495 


Use this coupon for further information regarding terms 


C. C. MELLOR CO., 604 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I am interested in your offer— 


Names.) 5 52a ee 


Street and Number... 


ellor’s 


604 Wood St. Pittsburgh 


i 
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Ten DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 
PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES 
Month 1904 1905 +=«1906. -—«1907,-s«1908~Ss«a909.Ss«910Ss«1911S's«s1912)ss913.-Ss «1914 1915. 1916 |S :1917_ 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 19231924 | 
pean hae 1.30 1.40 0 75} SqN60 © 1.65 912 1.75 (eo le7 5 Seem OO) 3°40 

January: eS : 1.4 i : ; : : : : 1:85) i a8 | 12:2234- 3403: S0 4.3. S0NMn 2.00 Mugen Snee oer (Syn | 
February — 114 130s 2:40. cueteaoN 1:75 — edkeOy 1 1.55), sd SStt meme 7 Sie,» eC SmemeleS Oe gde7.5 oa eee 21754 340). 350° 3.75°0 = 270 edgs 268 “5 | 
March 14 120... 130°. «130. 175° £88 1.450 1135. L450 LSS) 17009) 65-9 0Gs.. 2.1754 340s. 00% 93. 50u ee 35 eel O en 
April... 14 o 0110 118258 1020. ES 1.25105. 1.351.454 1:60 21.50 "eg 2.1734 270 3.00) 3.1078 5 tO 2 
May 14 85 85 (oon elvO0) ee 1700. ~ 7hOO meee 1'5 ‘95 1125 | 1.35854 1.30.) 1.20 . e45) — 2.6834, +2:30)me3'00) > 2/905 2515 an 56 es) 
June ike 80 ‘80 '80 :90 185 so50a 1 1.10 08. aS. N57 130 130, eb 2.34. 2°10 0m 2100 et 90 (een 5 ae Oe 
July 14 85 85 ‘90 1.00 °8e \- G800) = 1.20 A005, e255 61.35) 40 «9 440 9 eae 2.34, 292,25: 51o 65 amen oes mel 0 One Ey Onn 40 
Alaptst cnet meee 14 85 85 ‘0 110. 2.00 190-9 1.20 1.20.) 1.35. 91.35> 750° = 1:50 60 == 2.85" 2.80 3:25% | 13.408 1 00s ee 00) ae ce 
September 14 90 0. 210 20 110 BO 1.45. 1630 4.45) SS AO = 1.60. etm 2.85 2325s che cS 5mm 00 amen eeeeaes 
October 16S) 108 RIS 178 30° AO 85> 140 185) 61.80 S75). 1.65 2p 2.85. 05:25 5 60 SSO mec dO ee goes 
November ye ads eB E73. AO <9 4160, 1.65. 155 165-1385. 1:80 975 e eezaeye 3.10 73.80) | NS -750\ 3-50 Nan 30 
December ee 40. 1407 178. 1,50 601.95. 165175 1.90 1.85) 1.85 20k 3.25 4 00 00s Oe Oe 
AVeTage con 6 106 LAA haa 2d) O43 A TSO) 63 18 ey 2.98 8.050 ae ee ean 


Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January 1918. 
After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. 


September 8, 1924. 
The following prices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments to 
producers for milk deliveries during the month of August, 1924: 


District 1 Dist, 2 Dist. 3 -Dist. 4. Dist.5 Dist. 6 Dist. 7 Dist 8 

est sone Cite FOR. -EOB ROB TEOBS) SEOB HOB aihOB 

100 lbs. Gallon 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. Gal. 
3.0 21Y% 2.15 2.40 2.40 is Dials 257. 23Y 
3.1 Dz. 2.20 2.45 2.45 1.80 2.20 2.62 24 
3 2er. 22% DLS 2.50 2.50 1.85 D25 2.67 24 
333 23 2.30 2.55 255 1.90 2.30 2 25 
3.4 23 235 2.60 2.60 1.95 2.35 DTA 25% 
Swe 24 2.40 2.65 2.65 2.00 2.40 2.82 26 
BO) AY, 2.45 2.70 2.70 2.05 2.45 2.87 26% 
Soe Ds 2.50 29 Daf 2.10 2.50 2.92 ay 
Brome 25Y, 2155 2.80 2.80 Bas 2.59 2.97 27% 
SO .26 2.60 2.85 2.85 2.20 2.60 3.02 28 
AN Qo 26% 2.65 2.90 2.90 229 2.65 3.07 28% 
41 27 2.70 2.95 2.95 2.30 2.70 QZ 29 
WO 27% BUS 3.00 3.00 2.35 275 So 294 
4°35. 28 2.80 3.05 3.05 2.40 2.80 3.22 30 
44 28Y 2.85 3.10 3.10 2.45 2.85 B27, 30% 
Ae 29 2.90 3.15 Salt5 2.50 2.90 BZ all 
46... 29% 2.95 3.20 3.20 Bos 2.95 Bie 31lyY 
4.7 30 3.00 S:2D S25 2.60 3.00 3.42 noe 
A8 M0I4 e305 3.30 3.30 2.65 3.05 3.47 32% 
49>. sO 3.10 3.35 3.35 2.70 3.10 Bre 33 
SHON 31% 3.15 3.40 3.40 27S 3.15 geo! 33Y 
Salles a Fa2 3.20 3.45 3.45 2.80 3.20 3.62 34 
Bee 32% 3.25 3.50 3.50 2.85 3.25 3.67 34 
Dish le 28) 3.30 3.55 Gr 2.90 3.30 BZ 35 
5.4 .. 33 3.oD 3.60 3.60 2.95 3.35 3.77 35 
5:5 34 3.40 3.65 3.65 3.00 3.40 3.82 36 

District No. 1—Pittsburgh and suburban lenton. (Note)—Plants under. Pittsburgh, 

markets. Wheeling or Youngstown City inspection re- 


ceive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 
District No. 6—Sharon, Farrell and Sharps- 
ville. 
District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 


District No. 2—Includes Youngstown, War- 
ren, Niles and Girard. : 

District No. 3—Wheeling, Bridge- 
port, Martins Ferry. 

District No. 4~Ashtabula. 


Bellaire, 


District No. 5- Manufacturing plants at District No. 8—New Kensington and Par- 
Minerva, Saegertown, Orangeville and Em- nassus. 


Dealers will deduct from the above prices 1 cent per 100 pounds for the 
Dairvmen’s Cooperative Sales Co. for commissions and 1 cent per 100 pounds for 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council to be used in improving standards of quality 
in both production and distribution of milk in the D. C. S. Territory and for an 
educational campaign advertising the food value of Dairy Products 


Approved by Board of Directors Sept. 8, 1924. 


Pool Accounting Department. This list is sub- 
ject to change and parties interested are re- 
quested to destroy any lists issued prior to 
this date. 


September 8, 1924. 
Dealers listed below are operating under 
pooling contracts and their accounts as of this 
date are considered in good standing by the 


A. W. Dawson. 

Hall R. Magee. 

Trumbull Creamery. 

J. W. Trube. 

W. D. Mealy. 

Highland Dairy. 

Superior Dairy. 

Neer bleLy. 

Mahoning Valley Creamery. 
W. A. McIntosh. 


District No. III 


United Dairy Co. 
Ohio Valley Dairy. 
Cloverdale Dairy Co. 
A. C. Henochul. 
Purity Dairy. 


District No. I 


Albion Milk Co. 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 
Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 
Harmony Creamery Co. 
Allegheny Dairy Co. 

Wm. Colteryahn. 

Charles Giger. 
Hazel-Glenn Milk Co. 


Shadyside Milk Co. 
J. L. Concelman. 
Clifford Stauffer. 

jJ. A. Hubach 

AS Happ A. L. Sommers. 


Richland Dairy. . 
Milan Bielich. Meadow Crest Dairy. 
Frank Bayer. District No. IV : 


Chas. Nauman. ; 

Economy Creamery. pe ave awe 

te a tll Harbor Creamery. 

GL. Bl a Chas. J. Reynolds. 

V. H. Schultz Finn Cooperative Milk Co. 
MM f Cc. E. Greenwalt. 


A. M. Bishoff. 

John P. Tomkiewicz. 
Peerless Milk Co. 

FE. H. Kaste. 

Mclaren Sanitary Milk Co. 
Tech Ice Food Products. 
United Dairy. 

Jacob Dressler. 

Louis Colteryahn. 
Andrew Krupa. 

Carl W. Burton. 

M. M. Hartzell. 

Robert Penisch. 

R. O. Gerber. 

Lackzoom Lab. 

Hoffaker Bros. 
Mattmiller Dairy. 


District No. Il 
Isaly Dairy Co. 
Youngstown Sanitary Milk Co. 
Henry Dieter. 
Ohio Pure Milk Co. 
Cc. C. Persing. 
W. R. Ruhlman. 
Madden & Hubbard. 
Cc. J. Wilson. 


District No. V 
J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orangeville plant). 
Mohawk Cond. Milk Co. 
Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 
Reinhold Ice Cream Co. 
United Dairy Co. (Barnesville plant). 
Crescent Company, Inc. 
Conneaut Lake Dairy Prod. Co. 
Andalusia Dairy. 
Sureme Dairy. 

District No. VI 


J. D. Biggins & Sons (Sharon plant}. 
Reeher Brother.s 


District No. VII 
Crockery City Ice Prod. Co. 
Goldenstar Dairy. 
Rosenberger Dairy Prod. Co. 
District No. VIII 
Ninth Street Dairy. 
Enterprise Dairy. 
Keystone Dairy. 
W. A. Clowes. 
Valley Dairy Products Co. 


UNADILLA SILOS | 


— ~ 


Hotel 


“A GOOD PLACE TO STOP” 


BERKEY L.. SWANK 


PROPRIETOR 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


4} Doors—Fit air- 
tight, 
tight. 
aa freeze 
stick. 


Fasteners § 
Form wide lad- 
der safe and 


ontinuous 
Opening 


= Hoop 
Tightened at 

Ai the LADDER. 

= Convenient, 

Ba safe. 


a Cow? 


Our_officers have for years been in- 
terested in the farmer and dairyman. 
We know your success means the suc- 
cess of the whole community. 


LET US HELP YOU 


pitching 
and over. 


4 OF THE REASONS 


why you'll find more Unadilla Silos sold 
today in the East than any two others. 
The Unadilla saves much of your time; 
is convenient, safe and easy to use; 
keeps silage good to the last fork full; 
is a tower of strength and a complete 
satisfaction to its owner. 

Send for Catalog fully describing all 
the Unadilla features and advantages. 

You can get your Unadilla on easy 
terms. 

Early orders earn a real saving in 
handsome discounts. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box G Unadilla, N. Y. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
_ GREENVILLE, PA. 


Resources 214 Million Dollars 
W. S. McKAY, Pres. R. A. HORNE, Cash, 


Patronize our advertisers. 


ISTRIBUTION is the process of transferring merchandise 
from the man who has it and can’t use it to the man 
who does not have it and needs it. 


In the dairy business this problem is unusually complicated for 
it deals with a perishable product which must be handled very 
fast to avoid waste. 


It is a source of pride to us—amd we think it should be no less 
gratifying to our producer friends who by their co-operation 
help to make such a condition possible—that Milk reaches the 
consumer on a straighter line and with less waste than any 
other farm product. 


on * 


Rieck -McJunkin Dairy Company 


Pittsburgh McKeesport New Castle Butler Charievoi 


FARMS! FARMS! FARMS! 


We have a fine selection of poultry, truck, fruit, dairy and stock farms, any location 
ae desired; some a OS Sages all Sapient some to exchange for city propert 
‘e have many reasonable priced farms. you have a farm for sale at i 
price we would be glad to list it. a seas 


Cc. E. TAYLOR 


412 Home Savings & Loan Bldg. Youngstown, Ohio 


peng oo 


= 


Riverview | 


Can a Banker Milk 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


American Breeders of Dairy Cattle Surpass 
Those of European Countries, 
Avers Prof. Anthony 


By the Editor 


“T am satisfied that our good Amer- 
ican dairy breeders needn’t waste 
neither their time nor money by going 
across the seas for breeding cattle,” 
thusly did Prof. E. L. Anthony of the 
University of West Virginia, pay a di- 
rect tribute to the American breeders 
and at the same time sum up his esti- 
mate of the foreign dairy cattle. He 
was the principal speaker at the Wash- 
ington County Holstein Breeders’ As- 
sociation, and D. C. S. Co. Locals’ pic- 
nic at the M. S. Wilson Grove near 
Gamble, Pa., on August 16. Prof An- 
thony just returned from a year’s stay 
in Europe. 

“Although agriculture seems to be 
groping along in the dark ‘in this coun- 
try, we should indeed be grateful and 
thankful that we are living here and 
not in Europe,” he emphasized. “Den- 


PART OF THE PICNIC CROWD 


mark is the outstanding illustration of 

good times in agriculture, but even 

Denmark is not as rosy as we have 

been led to believe it is. In all sections 

chaos reigns in European agriculture. 
Dairy Cow Helps Danes 

“Denmark’s favorable condition was 
brought about by dairying. An eco- 
nomic revolution caused their farmers 
to turn to the dairy cow back in 1880 
and they have been progressing ever 
since. However, they did not take to 
dairying at the start with a great deal 
of zeal, for when they saw their soil 
being depleted by constant soil mining 
they started to feed fat cattle for the 
English markets; soon they saw they 
couldn’t compete with the American 
feeders and turned to hogs and poul- 
try, later adding dairying. These three 
lines of agriculture form the bulwark 
of support for the farmers. But even 
today, the soil in Denmark is very poor 
in comparison with our American soils. 

“Their pigs are sent to market when 
they are 5% to 6 months old and usu- 
ally weigh from 175 to 200 pounds. 
They are popular in England and com- 
mand good prices, for hardly an ounce 
of lard is on them. The pigs are prac- 
tically all skim milk fed and are in- 
deed desirable, bringing premium 
prices. 

“T was surprised when touring the 
dairy stock farms I saw the caliber of 
Stock they have. I am nowemore con- 
vinced than before I went over that 
our American dairy cattle represent 
the best there is of the different 
breeds. 


“It was intensely interesting to note 
the different types in the different 
countries, all of the same breed—par- 
ticularly the Holstein-Friesian breed 
as found on the mainland. There are 
apparently several versions as to the 
exact place of origin of the Black and 
White cattle, according to the natives. 

“Denmark claims their little province 
of Jutland is the native home of the 
Black and Whites. The cattle here are 
of a small but rather hardy type, sway 
backs and slopey rumps being very no- 
ticeable, but they are rather unusually 
high producers. Northern Denmark 
favors the Black and Whites, while 
southern Denmark leans toward a big 
Red breed. In Sweden the Holsteins 
are most popular as is the case in Hol- 
Jand and Germany. 


“The best Holsteins I saw on the en- 
tire trip were in Friesland, in Holland- 
Here the cattle are more near to the 
American type, nice big, rugged indi- 
viduals, strong toplines and good 
straight rumps—they are a bit more 
beefy than our cattle and of a larger 
frame. 

No Disease Control 

“Another reason for my hesitancy 
about purchasing of foreign cattle is a 
prevalency of the Hoof and Mouth dis- 
ease. Little or no effort is made to 
control this disease and not nearly the 
precautionary measures are taken to 
keep the outbreaks in check, that we 
take here. The foreign breeders are 
beginning to wonder why we do not 
buy more cattle from them—I know 
why now . 

“As an agricultural country Holland 
ranks high. It is practically flat and a 
diversity of farming interests are car- 
ried on. In southern Holland are most- 
ly bulbs and flower growers, and their 
flower beds are indeed beautiful; in 
central Holland is the truck gardening 
and cultivated farming area, while in 
northern Holland dairying predomin- 
ates and here the farmers are highly 
efficient. They have ample grasslands 
and not so much cultivated ground. 
They procure two crops a season from 
their hayfields, the first is used as hay 
an dthe second crop is put up for si- 
and the second crop is put up for si- 
given oil cake and cottonseed meal. 

“The prices of cattle are reasonable 
all over Europe, but land rent is high. 
There are farms in the Holland and 
Danish dairy sections that rent for the 
equivalent of $30 an acre. 

“Northern Europe is the best off, ag- 
ricuturally, and here dairying is the 
leading phase of agriculture—but as 
well off as they are in this section, 
they do not compare with the Ameri- 
can farmer. I am _ convinced that 
American agriculture and American 
farmers are firmly intrenched on the 
top pinnacle of the world’s farming in- 
dustry and we would be even doubly 
so if we were just as systematic and ef- 
ficient as our European brethren.” 

Prof. Anthony had been sent to Eu- 
rope to study dairy conditions by the 
University of West Virginia. Many of 
our Pennsylvania farmers will remem- 
ber him as being associated with the 
dairy division of State College: 

J. W. Quivey, president of the Wash- 
ington County Holstein Club, was 
chairman at the picnic. There were 
probably 150 people who gathered to 
spend the day—and it was indeed an 
enjoyable gathering. In addition to 
Prof. Anthony, Pres. Brenneman, J. A. 
Bell, Jr., a director of the MHolstein- 
Friesian Association of America and 


an Allegheny county breeder, Geo. 
Craig, secretary of the Allegheny 
County association, Fred Fulton, 


Washington county agent, and E. R- 
Quackenbush of the Dairy Council, 
were on the program. 

Pres. Brenneman stressed the impor- 
tance of the Local Shippers of milk 
standing by the D. C. S. Co. in order 
to maintain a satisfactory and well 
regulated market. 

There were six local units of the D. 
C. S. Co., represented at the picnic, 
Eighty-four, B. & O. No- 1, B. & O. 
No. 2, Thomas, Hickory, and Chartiers. 


Wheeling Buyers Back 


Down a Peg 


Milk distributors in the Wheeling 
district called a meeting with our Local 
committees in Wheeling on August 12 
with the intent of widening their 
spread on retail milk. 


They were disappointed as_ the 
producers, through W. Atkinson, 
our. director from that section and 
Pres. Brenneman and their local-com- 
mittee refused to allow it and another 
problem was solved. 


Eleven 


Human Hands 


Can't Compete with This 


A user of a De Laval Milker 
recently said: ‘‘I would no more 
attempt to milk cows without a 
De Laval than I would try to raise 
wheat without a binder. ”’ 

You know that hand labor can’t 
compete with machinery — and yet 
there is no machine a dairyman 
can own that will save so much 
time as a De Laval Milker. Fig- 
ure up what cutting your milking 
time In two, twice a day every day 
in the year, amounts to; and then 
compare this with the time any 
other machine you own will save. 

But this is just one reason for 
using a De Laval Milker. It milks 
cows in the way they like best — 
vigorously, yet with a gentle, 
soothing and uniform action which 


stimulates the milk-forming or- 
gans to greatest production. 
That’s why De Laval users are 
practically unanimous in their 
statements that they get more 
milk with it than by hand milking. 

But that isn’t all; with the 
De Laval cleaner milk can also be 
produced—and cleaner milk is 
worth more money. 

There are thousands of De Laval 
Milkers in use which are giving 
perfect satisfaction. Many users 
state they would sell their cows 
and go out of the business if they 
couldn’t have a De Laval. 

If you are milking ten or more 
cows by hand you are losing 
enough to pay for a De Laval. 
Send for complete information. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


e 
Sooner or later you will use a 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 


“A” Strainer Funnel 

“B” Sterilized cotton 
which milk MUST go. 

“C”’ Coarse wire screen ring for 
clamping cotton pad to bottom 
of funnel. 

“D” Wire Clamp 


through 


Pure milk is clean itil 


Remove the dirt—and you remove the bacteria 


But remember that no milk strainer is of any use unless 
it removes all sediment. Only our Dr. Clark Purity Milk 
Strainer will remove every last bit of sediment from the 
milk—no other strainer will. We guarantee i1t—now 


make us prove it. 


Ttry this test: strain milk through as many cloths and 
wire gauze strainers as you wish. i 
the Dr. Clark, and note the dirt it takes out which the 
others leave in. 
pensive, and lasts a lifetime. 
you, write 


PURITY STAMPING CO. 


Then strain it through 


Made in 10-qt. and 18-qt. sizes, inex- 
If your dealer can’t supply 


Dept. D, 243 Champion St. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Oe 


Automobile Insurance at Cost 


LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE, COLLISION, FIRE, THEFT 
NET SAVINGS TO DAIRYMEN—25% TO 40% 
PREFERRED RISKS ONLY 
Company Organized Under Rigid Ohio Insurance Laws 
Our Co-operative Plan Saves You Money—The Premium Stays Here 
Rates Based on Ohio Losses 


Call, Phone, Write or Wire for Folder and Rates 


Allied Motor Mutual Insurance Company 
Home Office—903-904 Home Savings & Loan Building 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—Phone 32456 


Twelve 


Northern Penna. Farmers 


Would Ship to Pittsburgh 


It took considerable explanation and 
persuasion on the part of Pres. Bren- 
neman, to convince the producers at 
Crainsville, Pa, that they shouldn’t 
attempt shipping their milk locally into 
the Pittsburgh market, in view of the 
fact that they are 150 miles from 
Pittsburgh and but 25 miles from Erie. 

A meeting of the producers in that 
section was held on Sept. 3, primarily 
upon the urgence of the railroad offi- 
cials at the point, with the hope that 
a milk train would be run into Pitts- 
burgh market from there. 

“You men are 150 miles from the 
Pittsburgh market, so the question of 
local shipped milk is not really worth 
considering,” Brenneman explained. 
“Due to your proximity to the Erie 
market and the fact that you are just 
as close to Cleveland as to Pittsburgh, 
I don’t think it would be worth while 
or sensible to ask a Pittsburgh buyer 
to establish a plant at this point 
either,’ he further explained. 


Plant Would Hurt 

“Should a plant be established here 
the ultimate result would be that the 
surplus from the Erie market would be 
dumped in here, then the price in Erie 
would necessarily be a bit higher and 
when this occurs, there would be a 
wholesale pulling away from the plant 
onto the Erie market, breaking that 
market all to pieces. 

“You men should be in some dairy 
organization,’ he emphasized, “which 
organization, I would hate to say right 
now, but I am convinced. that the 
Pittsburgh market does not hold many 
inducements for you. It is not the ob- 
ject and policy of the D. C: S. Co. to 

.teach out for more milk and more ter- 

ritory—we have more milk to handle 
now than we really care for, but it is 
agreed that you people must be taken 
GaresOue 

He then explained the organization 
and growth of the D. C. S. Co. and its 
accomplishments. D. E. Wiseman of 
the Erie County Milk Association, and 
Mr. Robinson, president of that organ- 
ization were also at the meeting. 

“At the present time, Erie does not 
need any more milk in spite of the fact 
that we are entering the short sea- 
son,” explained Mr. Wiseman. “When 
we will need the milk from this terri- 
tory, I would hate to predict, without 
giving the entire matter more thought.” 

It was estimated there are between 
six and seven thousand cows within a 
10 mile radius of Crainsville, which 
would indicate that considerable milk 
is produced in this section- 

Previous to Mr. Brenneman’s meet- 
ing with the producers, W. S. Wise, a 
former director of the D. C. S. Co., 
from Meadville, met with the farmers 
and gave them practically the same ad- 
vice as Mr. Brenneman. 

There were 32 men present at the 
meeting, which was presided over by 
Mr. Wolf, station agent for the rail- 
road at that point. Among the lead- 
ers from the ranks of the farmers 
there were E. E. Lash, Lucius Foley, 
Elmer Kuhn, Gordon Fobes, ‘Tracey 
Sherman and Jerry O’Brien- Several of 
the men present belong to the SEEM 
boro Local of the D- C. S. Co. 


New Dealers In Pool 


The list of dealers signing Pool 
Contracts is increasing steadily until 
at present we have by far the largest 
number under contract we ever had, 
according to John L. Loeffert, Jr., 
manager of the Pool Accounting De- 
partment. : 

Among those dealers that have 
signed since last month are Mattmiller 
Dairy of District No. 1, C. E. Green- 
walt of District No. 4,. and a new 
group from New Kensington and Par- 
nassus, including Ninth Street Dairy, 
Enterprise Dairy, Keystone Dairy, W. 
ee Clowes and Valley Dairy Products 

oO. 


“Ts that young woman 
ess?” 

“No,” answered the man, who dis- 
likes affected forms of speech ; “she’s 
a newspaper reporteress.” 


an author- 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Belmont Certifies Many 
Flocks 


One thousand and sixty-six birds 
were certified by Robert B. Roberts in 
Belmont County the week of Sept. 12. 
Mr. Roberts, who visited six flocks for 
certification, stated that he believed 
this was the largest number in Ohio. 


~The Mooney Stock Farm flock will be 


certified the first of October which 
will add to this total. 103 were certi- 
fied at F. R. Bundy’s, 80 for Kate 
Lyne, 520 for A. M. Simpson, 225 for 


Vernon Fowkes, 69 for O. S. Shep- 
pard and 59 for J. T. Dysart. 


Butler Dairy Rallies 

Three special dairy meetings were 
held in Butler, Pa., during the evening 
of July 26—the producers, distributors 
and consumers. Pres. Brenneman met 
with the dealers first and later the pro- 
ducers while Irvin H. Kaufman of the 
Dairy Council met with the consumers. 
The meetings were held under aus- 
pices of the Butler Farm Bureau and 
C. R. Wiggins, agricultural adviser of 
a Butler bank. 


i Sages 


It was agreed by the dealers, at least. 
the majority of dealers, to enter the) 
Pool Contracts at such a time as_ the, 
territory around Butler became well 
enough organized. The producers im- 
mediately went to work, after the 
meeting and began rounding up more 
members. | 

Mr. Kaufman explained the working 
of the Dairy Council, as a health Pro- 
motional agency, to the consumers’ | 
committee and was given a most favor- 
able reception. 

Indications are that this entire mar- | 
ket will be cleaned up in a compara- | 
tively short time. 


a7 


We 
Ney call 


“Why do I get two extra quarts of milk a day 
from every cow on Cow Chow ?’’, wrote a well 
known milk producer. 


HOME grown feeds are 

necessary for cheap milk 
production, but they contain too 
much of some milk materials 
and not enough of others. 


Adding the right 


Cow Chow rounds out the 
home grown feeds so that they 
make the most possible milk 
and still keep the cow in good 
condition. Every one of the dif- 
ferent materials in milk is pro- 


day. 


amount of 


$6 


vided in Purina Cow Chow. 
That’s why it makes a halfa 
gallon more milk per cow per 


We don’t ask you to believe it. 
We ask you to prove it. We'll 
supply the record sheets free 
and we'll lend you the milk 
scales to weigh the extra milk. 


Order Purina Cow. Chow from 
your dealer. 
milk at a lower cost per gallon. 


It makes more y 


Write for the 100 page Purina Cow Book—free 


PURINA MILLS, 862 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Eight Busy Mille Located for Service 


Go to the National Dairy Show— Call at the 
Purina exhibit. 


aaah aaa aaah a aaa 


“This Paper Is Owned and Published by Dairy Farmers Who Are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co.” 
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WHAT AILS AGRICULTURE? 


Better Transportation, Tariff Revision, Crop Diversification, Foreign Markets and Cooperation Among Farmers Are Big 


Needs, Says Famous New York Statesman 


Dr. Royal S. Copeland 


S. Senator from New 


Dr. Copeland, U. 
York, is a former Health Commissioner oi 


The following article, 
address at the New 
the Senator's 
need of or- 


praises the 


New York 
taken from 
York State 


City. 
his recent 
fair, contains 

views on the farmers’ great 
ganization and incidentally 
great work which the League is doing. 

The Editor, 


As I view it, several things are es- 
sential to the welfare of agriculiure, 
among them being education of the 
public to the needs of the farmer and 
the national importance of his wellare; 
changes in the tariff, in transporta- 
tion, and taxation; diversification of 
crops; cheaper fertilizer; restoration 
of foreign markets; and, by no means 
least cooperation among the farmers 
in the sale of their products. 

In business, in labor circles and in 
manufacturing, better means have been 
fond to conduct the given enter- 
prise. With the exception of the 
farmer, almost.every group has found 
Ways of improving its welfare. ‘They 
may not be methods adequate to deal 
with future conditions, but at 
these plans of organization will sul- 
fice to tide over a period which for 
the farmer is fraught with trouble and 
disaster. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
Our time is ihe development in. ihe 
field of cooperation. ‘The individual 
found he was no longer able to meet 


ICaSt 


by himself the disadvantages and 
all by himself the disadvantages and 
difficulties that beset him. cSee a 


result, two ereat classes—capital and 


labor—have adopied systems olf co- 
Operation. 
Labor and Capital Cooperative 


Capital entered into combination to 
increase economy and efficiency in 
production, in buying and selling and 
in distribution. In a word capital has 
combined to increase the profits. 


To obtain better wages and better 
working conditions, labor has com- 
bined. The chief characierisiic of 


this combination is the insistence 
upon collective bargaining. The day 
iS past when the individual workman 
deals with his employer. By collect- 
ive bargaining, labor has made itself 
secure. By combination, both labor 
and capital have been able, in a de- 
3ree at least, to overcome the ordin- 


ary harsh operations of the laws of 
supply and demand, They have been 
able to avoid the epen, unrestrained. 
unqualified competition which would 
otherwise prevati. 

enumer- 


It is hardiy necessary to 
aie the financial benetis OTHE PH 
or the moneiary and physical bene® 
fiis (to labor which have grown out of 


their respective sysiems of cgopera- 
iion Kverybody is aware MOH20 
labor has gained through  colective 
bargaming. very hone lan must 
admit how impossible UN QRS haya; 
been ihis advance of labor from a 
veriiable seridom to iis present posi- 
tion without collective bargaining. 


Dp 


PK aS bie 


Likewise, all are aware of what cap- 
has ccomplished by combination. 
of this 
this. fact. 


ste 
tal 


The great 
country 


The farmers 


corporations 
are an evidence of 
not entered into 
combination. As a matter of fact; 
they have been embarrassed in many 
the other combinations—the 
combinations of capital and of labor. 
One of the effects of labor’s combina- 


have 


gg: that the better pay of labor 
inf e cities has drained labor from 
the farms \s a result, the combina- 


HP PyGig 2?” has raised the price of 


fz hor without giving the farmer 
ihe wherewithal to the higher 
demands. 


meet 


SEPTEMBER MILK PRICES 


At first glance the September milk prices may appear a bit disap- 
pointing to those producers who looked to see the figures take a de- 
cided bulge for the month, but upon analyzing the situation and look- 
ine at conditions from all angles, a feeling of satisfaction should pre- 


vail. The price is $2.22 


for 3.5 milk at Country Plants. 


There has been much turmoil in the milk industry in the Pitts- 
bur¢h Milkshed the past 30 days and the 12 cent increase on Country 
Plant milk is a direct tribute to the efficiency of our organization. 


Industrial conditions in the 


Pittsburgh 


District are discouraging, 


unemployment is on the increase and the buying power of the city 


dollar is on the decline. 


Our Class 1 sales are suffering as a result, and 
g ) 


as Class 1 is the barometer of our average price, it should not take 


much reasoning to account for the price announced. 


During Septem- 


ber our Class 1 sales demanded but 51 per cent of all the milk handled, 


considerable less than a year ago. 


Class III price, for milk made inio butter, was but $1.48 or just 


one cent over Class III for August. 
market. 


While the cheese market is 


This price is based on the butter 
advancing nicely the butter 


market and condensed and evaporated milk trade is getting weaker. 


In District No. 1, 


which includes Pittsburgh Country Plants and 


f. o. b. markets, the price to the farmer is $2.10 per cwt., and 25 cents a 
eallon, the latter to the local shippers for f. 0. b. milk. 

In District No. 2, which includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles and 
Girard, the price is $2.47 per cwt., f. 0..b. 

In District No. 3, which includes Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport and 
Martin’s Ferry, the price is $2.76 per cwt., f. 0. b. 


In District No. 4, which includes 


Ashtabula and its surrounding 


markets, the price is $2.76 per cwt., f. o. b. 
In District No. 5., which includes manufacturing plants at Minerva, 


Saegertown, Emlenton, Barnesville 


neaut Lake, Alliance and Salem, is $2.12 per cwt., f. o. b. 


’ 


Station, Con- 
The plants 


Orangeville, Tarr 


under Pittsburgh inspection are paid Pittsburgh Country Plant price. 
In District No. 6, which includes Sharon, Farrell and Sharpsville, 


the price is $2.47 per cwt., f. o. b. 


In District No. 7, which includes East Liverpool and its surround- 
ing markets, the price is $2.94 per cwt., f. o. b. 
In District No. 8, which includes New Kensington and Parnassus, 


the price is 27 cents a gallon, f. 0. b 


Prices Are High 


Combinations of capital and of 
labor, together with the operation of 
protective tariffs dictated by capital, 
have raised the prices of everything 
the farmer has to buy. Consequently, 
the farmer has been adversely af- 
fected by the conditions under whicl 
all things he must have are made 
and distributed 

Without criticising the efforts of 


capital and labor to better their con- 


dition, we can see that the farmer is 
affected by these combinations and 
organizations, and, beine unoreanized 


himself, he is struge¢ling unaided in 
the open field of competition. 


The conclusion seems _ inevitable 
that we no longer live in an age of 
individualism. In the complexities of 
modern industrial and commercial 
life, cooperation, organization, 
combination seems to have become al- 
most essential ‘to the efficient produc- 
tion and distribution of farm commodi- 
ties. In view of the logic of the situa- 
tion, why not the farmers 
organize, combine, and cooperate ? 


or 


should 


I have had an unusual opportunity 
to witness the birth, development, 
and growth of the Datrymen’s League 


of New York. Official duties necessi- 
tated an intimate knowledge on my 
part of milk production, processing, 
and distribution Here is an organ- 
ization of 75,000 dairy farmers, repre- 
senting a majority of the milk produc- 
ers of five states. While the condi- 
tions of the dairy farmer may not be 
ideal, even as yet, there can be no 
doubt that through the operation of 
this beneficient organization the dairy 
industry in the east has been pre- 
served from destruction. The con- 
sumers have been eiven a_ better 
product, too, than they would have 
had otherwise and for less money. 
\nd what cannot be disregarded be- 
cause of its beneficial psychological 


effect, there is a growing understand- 
ing between the producer and the con- 
sumer of dairy products. 
Farmers Must Cooperate 

There can be no 
this great problem until 
combination of the producer and 
consumer. They have a 
need, and there should be a common 
impulse to b about a correction 
of this solution. If I had more time 


solution of 
there is a 
the 
common 


real 


ing 


Two 


at my disposal, I should like to speak 
about the waste in the terminals of 
perishable foods—not milk, but other 
perishable foods The food itself 
comes into the terminal, perhaps five 
or six miles from the city itself, and 
stays there until the food deteriorates 
so that it is spoiled. 

The whole question of food must be 
solved by cooperation of the producer 
and the consumer in order that there 
may be built up in the city terminal 
markets and better facilities for the 
distribution of food. So it is one great 
problem which will never be solved, 
in my judgement, until it is dealt 
with as one problem giving considera- 
tion to the food from the time it 
leaves the producer until it reaches 
the ultimate consumer. 

I have spoken about the Dairymen’s 
League. I want to speak about that 
just a moment more. I recognize that, 
ereat as it is, the Dairymen’s League 
is a tiny thing compared to the sort 
of a cooperative organization which 
would be required to handle the agri- 
cultural products of this great nation. 
But who can doubt that exactly the 
same methods which have made for 
the success of the League, if applied 
by capable men to the administration 
of the farm industry in general, 
would meet with the same _ suc- 
CESS P< Rin es 

This much is certain: The farmer 
can not compete in the game of life 
with labor and capital so long as the 
individual farmer makes his fight 
single-handed and alone. It is only 
by combination of the energies, capa- 
bilities, and brains of the agricultural 
group that the farmer can hope for 
victory in the contest.. 

-—Dairymen’s League News. 


Dairy Council at National 


Dairy Show 


By Irvin H. Kauffman 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 


“Feeding the Family was a much dis- 
cussed topic at the National Dairy 
Show held in Milwaukee, this year. 
The National Dairy Council used that 
slogan during the week and showed in 
very definite terms just how important 
a part the dairy can take, and should 
take, in proivding for the American 
table. The dairy industry has a great 
responsibility in supplying the most 
important food required to properly 
feed the family, and the Dairy Coun- 
cil demonstrated its ability to stccess- 
fully carry the burden of teaching the 
public the necessitly of using more 
dairy products of all kinds. 

This work was conducted by the Na- 
tional Dairy Council and made pos- 
sible by the hearty cooperation of 
workers of the various local units. Men 
and women from Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, New England, Columbus, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and the Twin Cities 


joining forces in putting the work 
across. They exchanged ideas and ex- 
periences and returned to their re- 


spective offices better informed and 
equipped to teach the value of milk as 
a food. 
Work is Expanding 

The “Feeding the Family” booth 
conducted by the council, occupied a 
space 200 feet by 40 feet, with demon- 
stration rooms at both ends. The 
main booth was divilded into eleven 
parts, each with its own exhibit. There 
was an exhibit devoted to the various 
milk plays, one featured children’s food 
stories, another showed milk as a food 
for grownups. ‘Teachers visiting the 
show found a wealth of material in 
our health teaching help, and in the 
instruction of using dairy products. 
Housewives were intensely interested 
in the exhibit showing the amount of 
food required by a family of four for 
one week, stressing the use of 25 quarts 
of milk. The exhibit showed animals 
and fowls, similarly fed and cared for, 
with the exception that some got milk, 
while others did not, showed con- 
clusively that we are enjoyed in sup- 
plying a food that is vital to growth 
and development. The Sanitation or 
Quality Control booth attracted the 
attention of producers and dealers, and 
impressed upon the consumers the fact 
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that an honest effort was being made 
to furnish them the best commodity 
possible. It is apparent that the prop- 
er care of milk will not only increase 
its use, but will also save losses to 
farmers and dealers due to better 
keeping qualities 

One of the Auditoriums was used 
for cooking demonstrations employing 
the use of milk, butter and cheese in 
preparing appetizing and nutritious 
dishes. When the space was_ not 
needed for this purpose it was utilized 
for slide talks and lectures. The other 
room was the center of the clean milk 
work. Women were presented show- 
ing simple methods of producing and 
caring for good quality milk. It was 
interesting to note the attitude of the 
various people as they viewed the ex- 
hibit. Producers felt that at last 
something constructive was being done 
for their industry. 

Representative dealers spent several 
hours inspecting the material on dis- 
play and listening to talks and demon- 
strations. They expressed their ap- 
preciation for the aggressive campaigns 
which were being carried on and in 
many ‘instances are planning to have 
them extended into their particular 
territories. 


Penna. Dairy Manufacturing 


Short Courses Scheduled 


Plans are being made by the Dairy 
Husbandry Department of the Penn- 
sylvania State College for its Thirty- 
third Annual Creamery Short Course. 
This year three separate short courses, 
each lasting for two weeks, have been 
scheduled to replace the eight weeks 
general course given in former years. 
This change was made to take care 
of the demand for more specialized 
work. Under the new plan, men who 
formerly could not be away from their 
homes or plants for eight weeks can 
come in and stay for the two weeks 
course- in a particular line of work. 
Those who have had no plant ex- 
perience and want a general course in 
all manufacturing subjects will have 
the opportunity to stay throughout 
the three courses. 

The Pennsylvania State College 
Creamery, equipped with up-to-date 
machinery for handling butter, cheese, 


ice cream, market milk and condensed. 


milk offers excellent facilities for 
teaching dairy manufacturing work. 
During the past year, 157,969 pounds 
of butter, 13,277 pounds of cheese, 10,- 
000 gallons of ice cream and 150,000 
quarts of market milk were handled in 
this plant. Located as it is in the midst 
of hundreds of dairy plants, the col- 
lege is in a position to place men who 
do satisfactory work, in good posi- 
tions at the close of the course. 

The courses offered this year will be 
as follows: 

1. Testing dairy products and the 
manufacture of butter and cheese, 
January 8 to 24. 

2. Ice Cream Making, January 26 
to February 6. 

3. Market Milk and Milk Condens- 
ing, February 9 to 20. 

The work will be handled by the 
regular Dairy Departmental staff, as- 
sisted by specialists in the various lines 
of work. The expenses in connection 
with the course will be a registration 
fee of $10.00 for each course, board 
and room $10.00 to $12.00 per week, 
books and white suits $10.00 to $15.00. 

A scholarship awarded by the Supply 
Salesmen who attended their short 
course’ given in August is available for 
some ice cream maker who wishes ‘to 
attend the Ice Cream Short Course. 
Application for this scholarship which 
will pay all the expenses of a man for 
the Ice Cream Course, should be made 
at once to C. Robert Fickes, 534 E. 
Market Street, York, Pennsylvania. 
The lucky man will be chosen at the 
New Orleans Convention November 
17-20. 

Application for registration in the 
short course or any other information 
regarding the work can be had by 
writing to Professor R. G. Bressler, 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 


Alum added to whitewash, an ounce 
to a gallon, prevents its rubbing off. 


Automobile Insurance at Cost 


LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE, COLLISION, FIRE, THEFT 
NET SAVINGS TO DAIRYMEN—25% TO 40% 
PREFERRED RISKS ONLY 
Company Organized Under Rigid Ohio Insurance Laws 
Our Co-operative Plan Saves You Money—The Premium Stays Here 
Rates Based on Ohio Losses 


Call, Phone, Write or Wire for Folder and Rates 


Allied Motor Mutual Insurance Company 
Home Office—903-904 Home Savings & Loan Building 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—Phone 32456 
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HAT’S the expression that you inva- 

riably hear from dairymen after they 
begin feeding their herd Sugared Schumacher 
Feed and Boss Dairy Ration. 


Here’s a letter from W. S. Kerr, of Oaks Farm, 
Cohasset, Mass., that is typical of the opinions 
| of dairymen after giving these feeds a trial: 

H “We have been feeding Sugared Schumacher 

2 Feed now for nearly three months as the base 

of our ration and regular visitors have re- 
marked about the improvement in the general FY 
conditions of our large herd of pure bred 

| Guernseys, that it has shown in the past 

I month or so. In addition to the general im- 

provement in conditions, will say they have 

also shown a large increase in milk flow.” als 


W.S. KERR. 


SUGARED 


| Schumacher Feed 
| and 
. . _—_ @ @ 
| Boss Dairy Ration 
&  Sugared Schumacher Feed—the “Old Reliable” 
Carbohydrate ration supplies the energy — 
staying power and ideal phys- 


ical fitness which is so es- 

é sential to long time milk 
| tous. S 
.SUGARED 
SAG 


production, while Boss Dairy 
és 
ok 


Ration with its 24% Protein 
FEED large milk yields. The two 
i Your dealer can supply you. 


furnishes the choicest pro- 
ieee feeds represent true feeding 
She Quaker Qals Gmpany »« 


tein concentrates that make 
Lae | economy—give them a trial. 
1670 Ry. Exchange Bldg. Address: Chicago, U.S. A. °* 


Support Those Who Support You 


Leadership Among Co- 


Operatives 
By John R. Hutcheson, 
Mirector Virginia Extension Service 


Next to loyalty of membership the 
eatest need of the cooperative asso- 
tions in this country at the present 
ae is proper leadership. When I 
ike this statement, I do not mean 
confine it to directors and officials 
the associations who are commonly 
yked upon as leaders. ‘There are 
ree kinds of much needed’ leader- 
p, the leadership of official position, 
» leadership of personality, and the 
dership of ideas. Occasionally one 
n combines all three qualifications. 
ystly our so-alled leaders are the 
st group, merely officials, holders of 
aried positions, marching at the 
ad of the procession. Broadly 
saking, in many of our organizations 
sre are two many officials and two 
vy leaders. Some one has said that 
my natural leaders lose their quali- 
s of leadership when they become 
icials. Officialdom is timid, leaders 
> bold. Officials dare not outrun 
ir Organization or alienate support- 
Ss. Real leaders stride forward 
ver stopping to look back over their 
oulders. 

Some men lead by their person- 
ty. They are not necessarily men 
ideas. We call them “born lead- 
.’ The priceless gift of attracting 
mn to themselves is theirs. They 
ve qualities that inspire confidence. 
en trust them and loyally follow 
ir initiative. Happy is the commun- 
or Organization that has its share 
such leaders. 


Nther men, the mightiest, sway 
2 world by the sheer power of their 
as. They do not need the aids of 
ice or the cheers of a crowd of 
herents. Their strength is in the 
ierent weight of their thoughts. 


m every community there are a 
w people who have had greater 
vantages than their neighbors and 
10 think straight. These are the 
atural born” leaders mentioned 
ove. They are the men and wo- 
¢n who the rest of the people in 
» community look to for advice 
| suggestions, and the progress of 
enmity depends upon the 
mber of such men and women which 
contains and the willingness of 
th men and women to act. 


[n the early stages of any great 
ne movement there are a 
ber of people who are willing to 
sume leadership. They are willing to 
rch in front of the procession when 
¢ trumpets are blaring and when it 
Popular to be in front. But when 
@ Opposition arises and the steady 
ind of every day operation has to 
met, many of these so-called leaders 
t “cold feet” and fall into the rear 
nks where they become kickers in- 
ad of leaders. Such men are really 
2 worst enemies of the cooperative 
ovement. 


The Real Leader 


The real leader and the one who 
needed by our cooperatives at the 
esent time, in the words of Theo. 
Osevelt, “is but an instrument to 
used until broken and then cast 
de; and if he is worth his salt he 
ll care no more when he is broken 
an a soldier cares when he is sent 
lere his life is forfeit in order that 
€ victory may be won. In the long 
ht for the right his watchword is 
end and be spent.’ It is a little 
itter whether one man fails or 
sceeds; but the cause shall not 
I for it is the cause of mankind. 
e hold in our hands the hope of 
2 world, the fate of coming years, 
d shame and disgrace will be ours 
in our eyes the light of high re- 
lve is dimmed, if we trail in the 
st the golden hopes of man.” 


There are a few such leaders in 
st of our communities and locals. 
Iwever, they come in for so much 
ticism that they often become dis- 
uraged, but if the cause of coop- 
ation is to succeed these leaders 
ist close their ears against such 
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“ 


criticism and “carry on” until better 
trained leaders can be developed to 
take their places... Henry Ward 
Beecher has said: “Life would be a 
perpetual flea hunt were leaders 
obliged to run down all the innuen- 
does, inveracities, insinuations and 
misrepresentations which are ut- 
tered against them.” Real leaders 
pay no attention to such things but 
fasten their minds on the work be- 
fore them and fight on until the 
battle is won. 


Don’t Need a Brass Band 


It is not necessary for a person to 
get out in front and make a lot of 
noise in order to be a_ successful 
leader. “The greatest, most heroic 
successes and victories in life and 
business are the smallest ones. They 
are unnoticed and unsung. They 
are achieved by men and women in 
all walks of life and in every neigh- 
borhood. Each of millions of men is 
a greater success in relation to his own 
abilities, time, and place than J. D. 


Rockefeller. It is a farce to judge 
what is popularly called success © by 
public conspicuousness: or notoriety. 


The unheralded little triumphs of a 
soldier in the faithful discharge of his 
monotonous duties are superior in qual- 
ity to the victories ascribed by a hero- 
worshipping public to a general. Our 
public idols and successes are less 
visible than our private unknown citi- 
zens to the searching eyes of under- 
standing. Conscientiously and_ per- 
sistently to do one’s best wherever 
we are placed is to succeed.” 


We have made considerable prog- 
ress along cooperative lines in this 
section during the past four years, but 
the fight is not yet won. We will be 
doing exceedingly well if the majority 
of our farmers understand the true 
principles of cooperation within this 
generation. It has taken farmers in 
other sections and other countries from 
twenty to thirty years to learn to 
market their products cooperatively, but 
the time and energy expended have 
been worth while. The rapidity of our 
progress will depend on how many men 
and women there are in each com- 
munity who are willing to do their 
part in the ranks so that when they 
are called upon to lead they can lead 
straight. If your cooperative associa- 
tion is not giving you 100 per cent sat- 
isfaction, whose fault is it? Have you 
given your association 100 per cent 


service? Do the little things that 
need attention each day in your 
community and the big things will 


take care of themselves. 
—Tir-State Tobacco Grower. 


Minnesota Cooperative Joins 
National 


The Minnesota Cooperative Cream- 
eries Association was admitted to 
membership in the National Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers’ Federation by 
the Board of Directors in their meet- 
ing at Milwaukee, September 29. At 
the same time John Brandt of Lake 
Elmo, Minnesota, president of the 
Minnesota organization, was elected a 
director of the National Federation. 
The Minnesota * Cooperative Cream- 
eries Association is a central selling 
organization, handling the butter of 
several hundred cooperative cream- 
eries representing approximately 65,- 
000 farmers. 


WE APOLOGIZE 


We apologize for the contents 
of this issue—not for what it 
contains, but for what is lack- 
ing. Considerable association 
copy which was prepared in 
Pittsburgh and mailed to the 


printers at Greenville was lost 
enroute—and we couldn’t hold 
the publication date open any 
longer. 


This accounts for the absence 


of more news concerning our 
Locals and the organization 
proper. 


“Go and look at the field I plowed. 


The furrows are straight. I forgot 
that I was a god, but I drew the plow 
perfectly straight for all that.’—From 
Kipling’s “Children of the Zodiac.” 


Three 


Hens fed milk in galvanized con- 
tainers are subject to zinc poisoning, 
say poultrymen at the state agricul- 
tural college. Use wooden, earthen, or 
porcelain containers. 


Hand Milking will soon 
be as Old Fashioned as 
Hand Harvesting 


Z 


dairy country of the world. 


cleaner milk. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison Street 


ASS \HE 
J ANN 


The De Laval Milker 


is rapidly eliminating hand milking and has 
already done so on thousands of farms, not only 
in the United States and Canada but in every 


No one would think of harvesting grain in this 
day and age with a cradle, and yet a De Laval 
Milker will save more time in the course of a 
year than a grain binder or any other labor-sav- 
ing machine on the farm. A De Laval Milker 
not only saves time twice a day, 730 times a 
year, but because of its stimulating and soothing 
action almost invariably causes cows to produce 
more milk than by any other method—either 
hand or machine—and in addition produces 


The De Laval Separator Company 
SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 


Easy Terms: If you are milking 
10 or more cows by hand you 
can soon pay for a De Laval 
Milker through the time it will 
save and extra milk of better 
quality it will produce. Sold on 
such easy terms that you can 
use it while it pays for itself, 


What would you give 
to avoid tuberculosis? 


OU would give everything you have to 

avoid the Great White Plague. The germs 
of tuberculosis are everywhere. There is only 
one sure way for you and everybody to avoid 
consumption, and that is to stamp out the 
disease entirely. 


It can be stamped out. Today only one person 
dies of tuberculosis where two died before. Christ- 
mas Seals helped to save the other life. 


The war against tuberculosis, waged by the 
Tuberculosis Associations, is financed by the annual 
sale of Christmas Seals. Remember, when you buy 
Christmas Seals you not only help to save others, 
but you protect yourself as well. Buy Christmas 
Seals—and buy as many as you can. 


STAMP OUT 
TUBERCULOSIS 
WITH 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


A group of children taking the sun cuer to avoid tuberculosis 


The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis Associations of the United States 


nod 
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Proper Organization Makes Fair 
Prices More Likely, Says Lowden 


The so-called ‘holy’ law of supply and 
demand has not been working properly this 
summer for some reason, according to Mr, 
Lowden. ‘The law seemed to be taking a 
vacation during the recent ups and downs 
of the market. You will want to read Mr. 
Lowden’s thoughts on this subject, as he 
sets them down in this article. Just re- 
member that he is the man who refused to 
be Vice President because he believes he 
can do more good by helping farmers to 
cooperate. He is a member of several as- 
sociations and a leader in the National 


Council of Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing 
Associations.—Editor. 


By Frank O. Lowden 
(Special to the Dairymen’s Price 
Reporter) 


The purpose of cooperative market- 
ing of farm products is not to defy the 
law of supply and demand, but only to 
make that law serve the farmer. 

We have too long permitted the bug- 
aboo of surplus to depress unduly the 
price of the great staple products of 
the farm. The world has been pro- 
ducing wheat for some thousands of 
years. Since the time of Pharaoh, how- 
ever, there has never at any given 
time been a sufficient amount of wheat 
in existence to feed the world for more 
than a few months. Would we call 
mankind improvident if enough of 
wheat were always carried in storage 
to feed the world for a single year? 
If not, what shall we say of the sys- 
tem of marketing wheat by which a six 
month’s supply is permitted to lower 
the price of that necessity of life be- 
low the cost to produce. 

Law Doesn’t Always Work 


Two recent instances have come to 
me of the faulty way in which the 
present system works. Early in the 
summer I marketed some hogs at $6.90 
a hundred. A few days afterwards 
the same hogs were selling in the mar. 
ket at $9.50 a hundred. Now the law of 
supply and demand, I insist, was not 
working perfectly on both these days 
so far as hogs in Illinois were con- 
cerned. Recently the government es- 
timate increased the probable yield of 
cotton by 600,000 bales over its pre- 
vious estimate, or less than five per 
cent. As a result at the same time 
the price in the market declined $30.00 
a bale, or twenty per cent. In other 
words, the crop by the last estimate 
was worth less in the market by $300,- 
000,000 than the crop by the lesser 
estimate, and ‘yet the world needs 
cotton as it has not needed it before 
in modern times. 

Something is wrong with our meth- 
ods of marketing when the aggregate 
money value of a larger crop of a 
prime necessity is smaller than the 
value of a smaller crop. There are 
untold thousands of men and women 
and children who need to clothe them, 
more cotton than is produced in the 
world today. To say, therefore, that 
12,400,000 bales of cotton are worth 
more*to the world than 13,000,000 bales 
is to condemn a system of marketing 
which reveals such an absurdity. 


Strong Associations Beneficial 


The cotton growers of the south 
have begun to appreciate the situa- 
tion. In each of the cotton growing 
states they have effected an organiza- 
tion for the cooperative marketing of 
their cotton. These associations have 
already accomplished much for their 
members, though they market less than 
fifteen per cent of all the cotton pro- 
duced. Their membership is increas- 
ing. And when the time comes, as it 
surely will, if only the farmers of the 
South are alive to their own interests, 
when they shall market, instead of less 
than fifteen per cent, fifty per cent or 
more of the crop, you may be sure 
that an increase of less than five per 
cent in a crop will not decrease the 
price received by thirty per cent. 

A year ago corn was selling in many 
sections of the country, as I recall it, 
at about forty cents a bushel. This was 
less than it cost under present condi- 


tions to prod. :e it. It was said that 
the low price was the result of a sur- 
plus. Most farmers were compelled to 
sell even at a loss. The few who 
were able to hold have received double 
that price. The old bogey of a sur- 
plus did not disturb them, for they 
knew that under the operation of the 
economic laws corn must some day 
bring in the market what it cost to 
produce it. For though farmers are 
long suffering as a rule, they will not 
indefinitely continue to produce at a 
continuous loss. Now, if the corn pro- 


ducers had been organized as other . 


businesses are organized they would 
have marketed their corn in an orderly 
way; they would have established a 
fair price for corn, marketed as much 
as possible, and waited for the turn 
which was inevitable before market- 
ing the remainder. 
About Overproduction 

But, vou say, what if this year there 
had been another bumper crop of corn. 
I reply that if it were ascertained that 
we were producing year by year any 
community in excess of the world’s 
needs, and we were organized, we 
would at once take steps to curtail pro- 
duction, just as every organized  in- 
dustry does. One of the ablest authori- 
ties on farm conditions, not only in 
America, but throughout the world, 
Eugene H. Grubb, believes that we are 
cutivating too much land in America. 
He thinks that we should permit 
twenty-fwe per cent of our tilled 
fields to go back into pasture. It is 
certain that we are exhausting the 
fertility of our farms at a rapid rate. 
If all branches of agriculture were or- 
ganized, it would be possible to reduce 
cultivation to this extent. The so- 
called surpluses, which are really after 
all but a small percentage of the total 
crop produced, would disappear. The 
seventy-five per cent of land then cul- 
tivated would, I believe, produce in 
money value much more than it does 
today. In other words, through organ- 
ization we would be able to do just 
what other great organized industries 
do. We would adjust our production 
to consumption. I know of no other 
way in which this can be accomplished. 


Banker-Farmer Move Gains 
Momentum 


E. B. Harshaw, President of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association and 
W. S. McKay, Chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers’ Association have _ re- 
cently made a tour with the Agricul- 
tural Commission of the American 
Bankers’ Association through Wiscon- 
sin, visiting a number of the world-re- 
nowned dairy cattle farms in that state. 

Recently the Agricultural Committee 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Associa- 
tion made a tour through the south- 
western part of Pennsylvania, spend- 
ing three days in visiting farms and 
getting in closer touch with the farm- 


IN MEMORIAM 


James M. Fell, a member of 
the Transfer Local, died August 
26, 1924, after a prolonged ill- 
ness. Death was due to heart 
trouble and an infected appen- 
dix. 

Mr. Fell, who was one of the 
regular standbys in the early 
history of the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company, died 
at the age of sixty-four years 
and five months. Fells Corners, 
near Kinsman, is named after 
the Fell family. He is survived 
by his wife and his son, T. A. 
Fell, and two grandsons, J. P. 
Polly of Hartsgrove, Ohio, and 
Austin L. Polly, of Transfer, 

“ Ohio. 


ers and bankers with the view of co- 
operation between the bankers and 
farmers in the work of the State. 
Bankers throughout the state of Penn- 
sylvania are more and more studying 
the interest of the farmer with the 
view of co-operation and service. The 
bankers pretend to know little about 
farming, but they do know that the co- 
operation of the banker and farmer 
would be helpful to both. 

Mr. McKay is President of the First 
National Bank, Greenville, and for a 
good many years has taken an interest 
in the Banker-Farmer movement in 
the Northwestern part of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Largest Poultry House in 
the County 


I. G. Loe, of the Cherry Valley Lo- 
cal, Cherry Valley, Ohio, has the larg- 
est single chicken house in his county, 
it has been reported. His new build- 
ing is 25 x 190 feet and will accom- 
modate something near 1,800 chickens. 
He now has 1,500 S. C. W. Leghorn 


chickens housed and the feminine po 
tion of this dwelling is going stron 
laying their fruit in most satisfacto 
quantities. The building is electrical 
lighted. The lights are turned on 
3:30 a. m., when the whole roost aris 
and begins operations long before t 
ordinary hen dwellers are astir. 


Conference of Dairy Edito: 


Editors of cooperatively own 
Dairy Papers will have a get-togeth 
meeting at the time of the eighth a 
nual convention of the National C 
ooperative Milk Producers’ Feder 
tion in Detroit, Michigan, Novemb 
14-15. Practically every associati 
now a member of the National Feder 
tion will be represented in this confe 
ence which will discuss the comm 
problems which the editors of su 
papers are seeking to solve. 


Ohio boys and girls have enroll 
to the number of 21,226 in farm ar 
home clubs this year, with their ma 
job to carry to completion what the 
clubs require of them. 


FEDERATION MADE GOOD 
THEIR PROMISE 


At the closing of last year’s Feed Pool we asked you for your continued 


_ support in business. 
it to us. 


done so. 


We promised you we would buy earlier—we did buy earlier. 


We take this opportunity of thanking you for giving 


We promised you we would improve our shipping service—we have 


We 


promised you we would make your greater savings—we have made you 


greater savings. 


On the basis of the present market prices, our total tonnage 


of pooled feeds show that we have saved 4000 farmers in the neighborhood 


of $250,000. This is only a small part of the actual savings we have made 


farmers by reason of the influences of the low pool prices we will have on 


prices of competing feeds. 


credit, therefore, belongs to you. 


POOL PRICES 


The success depended upon your loyalty and the 


BASIS PITTSBURGH RATES OF FREIGHT 


P. F. C. F. Milk Makers 24%.$45.75 $45.75 $45.75 $46.25 $46.75 $47.25 $47.75 
P. F. C. F. Milk Makers 20%.. 44.00 44.00 44.00 44.50 45.00 45.50 46.00 
Protein Supplement 32%.......... 51.25 51.25, 251.25: 51.75) 52:25 5267 peeeaen 


P. F.C. F. Laying Mash 20%.. 46.95 46.95 


46.95 47.45 47.95 4845 48.95 


These prices cover freight, car door man’s commission and all other 


charges, to all points taking the Pittsburgh rate of freight. 


Add 20 cents per 


ton for Baltimore, 50 cents for Rochester, $2.30 for Philadelphia rate points. 


Also add, in case your station takes an ARBITRARY freight rate. 


vance in freight is for buyers account 


Any ad- 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE 
FEDERATION, INC. 


817-25 Heed Bldg. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The National Printers 


PRINTERS, RULERS 
and BOOK-BINDERS 


Bell Phone 95 


Packard Ave 


GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


' H. H. Nelson 


How many of us are working and 
‘‘nning to improve the home farm, by 
‘modeling certain buildings, of carry- 
i out acrop rotation that will increase 
e fertility of our fields and return 
tter crops to us for our labor and by 
ilding up the quality of our farm 
rds by the use of a well bred and 
‘rebred sire and the elimination of 
e low producers? We ‘know that 
‘ese are the aims and practices of our 
called “progressive” farmers. Cer- 
inly these are the ways to success in 
riculture today. Under present con- 
stions only those who produce ee el 
;mimum of cost per unit can expect 
remain in the business and get for 
heed work a comfortable living and 
ore. 

'However, I am getting away from 
y point, which is, “Why do we strive 
k improve our farms and our busi- 
isses? Pride, yes, this is a factor. 
‘e want to be favorably compared to 
ir neighbors . Make money, yes we 
‘e running the farm to make money 
it if this were our only motive many 
farm would be abandoned tomorrow. 
5 carry on the trust handed down to 
h by our fathers. This may apply to 
limited few who were fortunate or 
fortunate enough to have been hand- 
1a farm as the case may be.” 

Work for Our Children 
Phe teal incentive to work for suc- 


OHIO 


‘Ohio has two new champion butter 
l-oducing Holstein cows, according to 
jie advanced registry department of 
ie Holstein-Friesian Association of 
merica. Princess Johanna Mabel is 
ow the state’s leading cow for ten 
‘onths’ production as a junior three- 
ear old with a record of 15,572.4 
ounds of milk containing 497.09 
ounds butterfat, equivalent to 621.3 
ounds butter. She is owned by Baker 
_ Hutchison at Hiram. For 30 days’ 
troduction as a junior three-year-old 
aisy Hill Ona Myrtle, of the Daisy 
all Farms herd at Chagrin Falls, holds 
te state’s highest record with 3,044.9 
ounds milk and 123.99 pounds butter. 


_A car containing 16,000 lbs. of wool 
as shipped out of Cortland, Saturday, 
uly 5th. One hundred and two con- 
igners from Trumbull county were 
“presented in the shipment which goes 
» the Ohio Sheep and Wool Growers’ 
\ssociation Warehouse at Columbus, 
here it will be graded and sold to the 
ills. Checks in payment for the wool 
ill then be sent direct to the grower 
hen the wool is sold. 


‘Ohio is the eighth state in the 
‘nion in value of livestock. Iowa is 
tst and Texas second. 
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cess to most of us means to acquire 
and develop a business that may be a 
credit to us and then to pass this on 
to our boys to develop and make bet- 
ter. This not only applies to agricul- 
ture but to all lines of human activity. 

This brings us to our point. If we 
are going to have the incentive for the 
best development of our farm  busi- 
nesS we are going to want the assur- 
ance that when we are no longer cap- 
able of carrying on this business that 
our children will be ready and willing 
to carry on what we have begun. In 
what way are we going to be a factor 
in bringing about the decision on the 
boy’s part that he wants to make 
farming his life occupation. 

Certainly we should not wish that 
all farm boys would remain upon the 
farms of the country. We find it dif- 
ficult today to get sufficient help to 
operate our farms to capacity but this 
is a blessing in disguise for it is over- 
production today that is keeping the 
price of the agricultural products out 
of line with the prices of the products 
which the farmer has to buy. In the 
year of 1922 we had one of the most 
bountiful harvests that our country has 
ever produced. Had farm labor been 
unlimited this past season production 
would have been greater and prices for 
agricultural products still lower. 

But there is not going to be a desire 
on the part of too many farm boys to 
remain on the farm. Many will have 


a natural desire to take up other lines 
of work and the uncongenial environ- 
ment of many farms will decide many 
a boy that he wants to do anything but 
become a farmer. However, the natural 
love for the country has drawn a lot 
of us back to the farm in spite of the 
early day environment on the farm 
that was anything but encouraging. 

Those of us who want to have a 
business that any farmer can be proud 
of and whose great hope is that it will 
be carried on by our boys must re- 
member if we are to make the farm at- 
tractive to them we will have to make 
the farm home as congenial as it is 
possible to find in town. We must also 
create an interest and a liking in the 
boy for the farm. 

How It is Done 

A few years ago it was my privilege 
to become acquainted with a farm fam- 
ily in the corn belt section in our mid- 
dle west. There was only one boy in 
this family and it was the father’s am- 
bition that the son should remain at 
home when he grew up and assume the 
active management of the farm. The 
farm was one that any man could well 
be proud of, with a hope that is not 
often excelled in our larger towas and 
it had been acquired by hard work and 
progressive farming practices. 

When the boy grew up to the age 
that he was old enough to take an ac- 
tive interest in affairs he was given a 
flock of hens. From these he clothed 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania is the third nursery 
state in the Nation. It is surpassed 
only by New York and California. 
There are 264 commercial nurseries on 
the State’s inspection list, and they 
cover about 4,000 acres. 


Tests of weed killers, to determine 
whether they measure up to the claims 
of the manufacturers, will be made by 
the Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Nine Pennsylvania Counties have 
reported their apple crop prospects 
for this year as being 100 per cent 
normal. ‘They are: Blair, Indiana, 
Northumberland and Susquehanna. 


Low analysis fertilizers cost just as 
much to mix, bag, and deliver as the 
high analysis grades. 


Bulk in fertilizer is more impressive 
than effective. It’s cost per pound of 
plant food that counts. 


A one-once vial will usually hold ail 
the milk beaten out of a cow by a 
milking stool. 


It’s brains plus brawn, not brains 
versus brawn, on the farm today. 


= THE PRICE REPORTER 


It has come to our attention, indirectly, that the Dairymen’s 
Price Reporter has been delayed in reaching our readers. 


This 


magazine should be in your hands every month before the 20th, 
and we will deem it a pleasure if you will inform this office if 
you do not receive your magazine on time. 
| If your name is not on the mailing list, or if you know of 
a member of the D. C. S. Co. who should be and is not receiving 
this magazine, inform either your Local Secretary or the man- 


agement of this magazine.—The Editor. 
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TREAT THE BOY RIGHT! 


uture of Agriculture is Dependent Upon Our Ability to Interest the Young Blood on the Farm in a Bigger Agricul- 
tural Industry---Start Building Foundation Now by Making the Farm Home More Pleasant. 


himself and paid his common school 
expenses. He then was given a pure- 
bred sow from which he raised stock 
fairs. At an older age he became in- 
fairs. At a nolder age he became in- 
terested with his father in a herd of 
purebred Aberdeen-Angus cattle. From 
this herd they have developed indi- 
viduals which were prize winners at 
their state fair. 


When the time came for this young 
man to decide upon his life’s work 
there was no question what it would 
be. His interests were in the home 
farm and he is now operating it. We 
may not all be able to be as successful 
as the case cited but certainly if we 
are to interest our boys and girls in 
the farm we must show them a home 
as attractive as they can have in 
town and we must develop their inter- 
est in a substantial way. To do this 
will necessitate upon our part the 
adoption of strict business methods in 
the operation of our farms for only by 
such methods can we hope to secure 
sufficient return to permit of a com- 
fortable and attractive home life— 
Dairymen’s League News. 


Water your garden more often with 
the hoe than with the hose. 


\n honest pack is a fruit grower’s 
best advertisement. 


: 


OMmmMmon 


After all, saving money is 


sum. 


9% 


plied common sense. 
You spend a part of it. 


ference between what 


SM aE r=. | 
Sense 


simply ap- 
You earn a given 
The dif- 


you earn and 


spend can be used to start a_ hopeful 


future. 


DEPOSITS 


THE TRUMBULL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 


WARREN 


GIRARD | 


MUSKRAT FARMING 


A complete treatise on brooding, feeding, housing and marketing 


muskrats in captivity. 
$2.25 per copy, prepaid. 


A splendidly profitable and pleasant business. 


MINK FARMING 


A splendid work on this profitable side-line. 


It’s a proven success. 


Price $1.00 per copy, cash with order. 
Address, 
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The efforts of this publication are directed in 
the promotion of co-operative marketing and in no 
case will activities be undertaken in the general 
field of farm publications. Our members are urged 
to recognize this distinction. 
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How True This Is 

Below is an excerpt of the address of Mr. 
F. W. Murphy of Wheaton, Minn., delivered 
at a meeting of the American Council of 
Agriculture. We liked it so well that we 
couldn’t resist passing it on to you: 

“Many people have found it an interesting 
pastime to charge groups of farmers in 
America with being radical; with not knowing 
what they wanted and with being chronic mal- 
contents. No right-thinking citizen of the 
United States should have such a short mem- 
ory as not to be fully cognizant of the fact 
that the most conservative class under the flag 
are our farmers. One who lives close to 
nature as the farmer does; one who holds 
daily communion with the flowers and birds 
and matches his wits against the forces of 
nature, and lives out in the open with God 
must be conservative. If you would under- 

tand the soul of America—if you would 
ae the fire of that great spiritual force that 
keeps the flame of patriotism burning in this 
land of ours—if you would know the source 
from which flows that great current of fine 
purposes, high resolves, courageous, clean citi- 
zenship, visit the shrines of American farm 
homes, and there you will find it all. 


“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April breezes furled, 

Here once the embattled farmer stood 
And fired the shot heard around the world.” 

It is well that this inspirational and never 
to be forgotten verse should rekindle the fires 
on the hearthstones of our lives.” 


Our Advertisers 


Blessed be the advertisers! They bring 
the shop windows right to our very doors, 
for we settle back in our easy chairs, pick up 
a magazine and in a few minutes we have 
taken a pleasant jaunt thru some of the 
busiest shops in the world. 

Not only have we had a pleasant visit but 
we have discovered all sorts of new sugges- 
tions for our everyday living and the conduct 
of our business: farming. 

For the most part, advertisements are writ- 
ten by men and women who know their sub- 
ject thoroly so there is little danger of being 
led astray by their suggestions. The reader is 
assured that the advertisements are made by 
responsible concerns by the magazine publish- 
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ing them. Magazine managers are very care- 
ful to see that no fraudulent advertisers find 
a place in their publication, thus protecting 
their readers. 

All the world wishes for more time and 
money and those are the two things that the 
advertisers believe they can give us if we just 
follow their suggestions. They are right. But 
you must diagnose your own case and see 
what and which is needed to make more time 
and money for you. 

Read the advertisements in your magazines 
carefully. ‘There is nothing to lose for the 
time is well spent and there is everything to 
gain if you gnd solutions for your problems. 

Patronize the advertisers in your magazines. 
They make it possible for the magazine to 
live and they are backed by the magazine. 
Help them both by giving them your patron- 
age. And when you write, be sure to men- 
tion the magazine in which you saw the ad- 
vertisement. It is like a personal recommen- 
dation from one friend to another. 

The advertiser is your friend, make the 
most of the friendship. 


The New Hunger 


This cooperative movement on the part of 
the farmers was not born necessarily of an 
idea—it is the result of necessity—the result 
of conditions—the beginning of an pepe t thy to 
satisfy a new hunger or want. 

The hunger or want of food, the hunger or 
want of better housing facilities, better living 
conditions and as time has developed the want 
of better and more efficient working condi- 
tions. 

It has continued to develop until now it is 
cognizant of the want of rest, recreation, 
music, fine arts, and all else that goes to make 
a better and broader life; to develop to that 
point where it will make this a better world 
for our being in it and to insure a better world 
for our posterity, is the big aim now. 

In short, the cooperative movement is the 
farmers’ contribution or share of work to the 
solution of the world problems. It will con- 
tinue to develop as the men engaged in this 
great work have a mind for it to—in other 
words, the cooperative movement will move 
just exactly whatever direction you and your 
neighbor would like to see it move. 


National Dairy Council 


A supreme triumph was scored by the Na- 
tional Dairy Council in its exhibit at the Na- 
tional Dairy Show. So important has the 
Dairy Council grown in the estimation of the 
dairy industry that it was given the largest 
space alloted to an educational exhibit at the 
National Dairy Show, with the exception of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

When it is recalled that the Dairy Council 
is still a,young organization, hardly 10 years 
old, and the great work it has done for the 
dairy industry, one must pay homage to the 
directors of that organization. 

As a result of the exhibit at the National, 
where evidence of its good work was shown, 
new sections will be opened to territorial or- 
ganizations such as the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council. 

Incidentally, the Pittsburgh unit of the 
Dairy Council came in for considerable fav- 
orable comment by those who saw the exhibit. 


Leadership Among Cooperatives 


The success or failure of any cooperative 
organization is dependent, in a large measure, 
upon loyalty of the members and strength of 
its leadership. 

Real leaders of cooperatives do not neces- 
sarily need be persons who make a big grand- 
stand play for notoriety, publicity, and one 


who makes a big fuss over a seemingly minc 
matter. 


In the words of Theodore Roosevelt, ‘ 
real leader of any organization is but an 
strument to be used until broken and the 
cast aside; and if he is worth his salt he wi 
no more care for the rebuke as long as tt 
organization prospers.” 

A successful leader of a cooperative w; 
place the needs and demands of that organiz; 
tion above his personal desires—he will mal 
sacrifice after sacrifice with pleasure—if h 
organization will benefit by his actions, 


Such leaders are golden treasures in tt 
coffers of every going cooperative and only, 
good man who is imbued with all the admi. 
able characteristics that can only come thr 
having been a loyal member, can achieve 4 
a position. 

A successful leader will work just as hat 
for his organization even after he has bec 
removed from his leadership—he will tak 
personal offense at any slur or misstatemei 
concerning his organization—this is the ty 
of men that has made it possible for tt 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company { 
function as one of America’s most successft 
marketing organizations. 


What Agriculture Needs 3 


i 


Senator Copeland of New York, hit a bulls 
eye when he analyzed the wrongs of agricul 
ture in his address at the New York a 
Fair. 


His six cardinal points: change in a 
transportation, revision of taxation with | 
tendency to reducing the levies, diversifaaatia 
of crops, restoration of foreign market 
cheaper fertilizer and cooperation, will hard| 
be refuted by anyone. 

There will never be found an overnight si 5) 
lution of agriculture’s problems nor will tl 
farmers ever find anyone other than then 
selves that will take the initiative—so in tl 
windup the last need expressed by Senati 
Copeland is the key to the entire situation. 

Cooperation among farmers is not a cur 
wedge that can right every wrong mention¢ 
here. Organized labor, which has brought 01 
remarkable improvements for its member 
was a long time in coming about. Organize 
Capital, did not just spring up over night. | 

The time has come when the farmer cann' 
compete single-handed against an organize 
world—not to infer that the world is organi. 
ed against the farmer—but he must jo: 
hands with his fellow farmer in order to mal 
his voice more convincing—in order to mal 
his plant more efficient—in order to create’ 
happier and more successful agriculture. — 


i 


A one ounce glass will usually hold all th 
milk beaten out of a cow by a milking stool- 
it will usually hold all the common logic thi 
most opponents of cooperative ma tr 
to expound. 

. I 

With Davis, LaFollette and Coolidge a 
trying to climb aboard the cooperative ma! 
keting band wagon, it’s going to be hard fc 
an outside farmer to know how to vote. 


} 


“Norfolk, Virginia,” says the National Gec 
graphic Magazine, ‘ ‘is the peanut capital 0 
the United States.” Not when Congress is i 


session.—Detroit News. 


i 


With Gillett on one side and Shaver on th 
other there ought to be no splitting of hairs i, 
this campaign.—Philadelphia North American 


It’s brains plus brawn, not brags yerst 
brawn, on the farm today. sie 


Froth From Milk 
Pails 


—By— 
S. Detwiler 


Cc. 


Have you ever tried to reckon the 


value of a neighbor? Many times we 
call for his assistance. It may be that 
your wife cares to borrow sugar for 
cooking, or your neighbor may some 
evening take care of your live stock 
when the family is away. But you 
may ask why 
should a_ dis- 
cussion of your 
neighbor ap- 
pear in this 
column. Let me 
answer it by 
stating that 
many farmers 
tell us about 
their neighbors 
receiving grade 
A sediment 
tests. 

Producers 
who have re- 
ceived B and 
C grades have often told us, when vis- 
ited, that they cannot understand how a 
neighbor receives grade A who does 
not have good equipment, is careless 
about milking or cows can hardly get 
into the barn on account of manure. 
Maybe he is more careful than one 
would expect. 

It is not absolutely necessary to have 
expensive equipment, although good 
equipment would be an aid in producing 
milk economically. The most import- 
ant factor is good method, by that I 
mean, clean cow’s udder with a clean 
damp cloth before milking; milk with 
dry hands; keeping utensils clean, also 
the barn and the milk house. Maybe 
your neighbor is using good methods, 
although his barn and equipment is not 
as modern as your own. 


U. S. Government Bulletin published 
on the Production of Milk with Low 
Bacterial Count states, “By the use of 
three simple factors, namely, sterilize 
utensils, clean cows with clean teats and 
a small top pail, it would be possible on 
the average farm to produce milk which 
corresponds closely to milk as it leaves 
the udder of the cow.” 

But if all is true of your neighbor as 
you claim, is it right to belittle him in 
order to present an excuse for your- 
self? Would it not be better to com- 
mend the good things of your neighbor 
and the next time you see him offer sug- 
gestions which would aid him in pro- 
ducing clean milk. 


The Dairy Council is working with 
your neighbor as well as with yourself, 
as we are trying to procure a good qual- 
ity of milk for the consuming public. It 
has been thru the cooperation of you 
and your neighbor that cleaner milk is 
being delivered to the milk plants in the 
Pttsburgh territory than was two years 
ago. Let us all cooperate for the good 
of this great industry. 


Rieck-McJunkin Plants Sediment Test Grades 
for September, 1924 


C. S. Detwiler 


Nutwood Simons 
Jamestown Linesville 
Jefferson Springboro 
Palmer Stanhope 
Austinburgh Windsor 
Rock Creek Westford 
Espyville Farmdale 
rset Rieck (City) 
McJunkin (City) Cortland 
Rome Footville 
Lockwood Mesopotamia 


Harmony Creamery Plants Sediment Grades 
for September, 1924 


Sandy Lake Phalanx 

N_ Bristol N. Bloomfield 
N. Farmington N. Falls 
Wayland 


Hermes Plants Sediment Test Grades for 
September, 1924 


E. Orwell 
City 


The United States now has 1,200,000 
city, cows, and 25,556,000 country cows. 
A “city cow, says the United States 

epartment of Agriculture, is one that 
is kept within the corporate limits of 
a city. 


Andover 
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Eggs shipped into interstate com- 
merce should be carefully candled by 
shippers in order to eliminate those 
thatare bad or that may spoil enroute, 
say the officials of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, United States Department 
of Agriculture who are charged with 
the enforcement of the Federal food 
and drugs act. Shipments containing 
eggs which have yolks stuck to the 
shell, moldy eggs, black spots, mixed 
rots, addled eggs, and any other eggs 
which are filthy, decomposed or put- 
rid, are in violation of the law. 

Federal food inspectors have been 
instructed to give particular attention 
to shipment of eggs during the warm 
months of spring and summer to see 
that the channels of interstate com- 
merce are kept as free as possible 
from eggs that do not comply with the 
law. Shipments of eggs that are in 
violation of the law may be seized and 
the individuals responsible for the 
interstate shipment prosecuted under 
the Federal food and drugs act, say the 
officials. Some of the states have 


specific laws requiring the candling of’ 


all eggs placed on sale. 


Careful candling before shipment 
will enable dealers to eliminate the 
bad eggs. The elimination of the 
spoiled eggs-not only removes the 


hazard of violating Federal and State 
food laws, but it is economical in that 
it saves shipping charges on eggs like- 
ly to be rejected at place of receipt. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has a bulletin on the best 
methods and equipment for candling 
eggs. This bulletin may be obtained 
without cost upon application to the 
department at Washington, D. C. Ask 
for Department Bulletin 565, “How to 
Candle Eggs.” 


The large barn of Robert M. Cox of 
the Dorset Local, Ohio, was destroyed 
by fire just reecntly. 


Shorts and Middlings 


The purchasing power of the Ohio 
farmer’s dollar, according to price 
statistics worked out by economists at 
the Ohio State University, climbed to 
98 cents during August. That is more 
than it has been at any time within 
the past three years. 


teeth for lime? 
it’s one sign the 
that contain 


Ever test your 
When teeth decay, 
diet needs more foods 
lime. 


Calves need regular feeding if they 
are to make regular gains. 


“To hate reasoning is the greatest 
evil that can happen to us.”—Plato. 


Says Sam: Encourage children to 
develop imagination, and you provide 
one of the ingredients of happiness. 


Patience is bitter, but its fruit is 
sweet—Proverbs of France. 


“The language of friendship is not 
words, but meanings. It is an intel- 
ligence above language.”—Thoreau. 


Pasturing an orchard may help the 
livestock, but not the orchard. 


Worms eat holes in profits as well 
as apples. 


A leghorn cockeral may become a 
rooster but never a roaster. 

Well-oiled machinery seldom reach- 
es the repair man. 


Forest fires destroy an average of 
7,000,000 acres of American woodland 
each year. 


Let the women do the work—with 
as modern equipment as the menfolk 
have. 


Alum added to a lime whitewash 
prevents it rubbing off. 
When sodium fluoride enters a 


house, coachroaches go out. 
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GOOD PAIN’T 


Most folks know, these days, the value of using 
good paint. We’re proud that our Thrift Paint 
has proved its good value. There is none better 
and none cheaper than Thrift Paint, quality con- 
sidered. It’s guaranteed. 


THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS CO. 
131 N. Park Avenue WARREN, OHIO 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS & PAINT CO. 
315 W. Fed St. 


WEVE SOLD 


GOOD PAINT 


FOR YEARS 


246 E. Fed 8t. YOUNGSTOWN 
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Mathews Cut-Rate MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 


129 West Sixth St 
East Liverpool, Ohir 


-, 


‘Good Advice! 


Benjamin Franklin once advised that business 
be done with the largest concern of its kind 
because there is always a good reason for 


its being large. 


This is the largest banking institution be- 
tween Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 


Your account, regardless of its size, will 


be welcomed by us. 


Hist National Bank 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Combined Resources—Over Forty-three Millions 


Dollar savings & Trust C0. 


~_ Patronize Our Advertisers Advertisers 
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Child Labor 


By Elizabeth Storm Ferguson 


There is not one of us who does not 
agree to two cardinal facts. First, 
that our children are most valuable 
possessions and second, that the chil- 
dren of today are the citizens of to- 
morrow. And yet, with these two 
beliefs in the hearts of every one of 
us there are still some who doubt the 
advisability of the Children’s Amend- 
ment to the constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. 

We look about us and, finding no 
children within a mile or so who are 
being overworked, we decide that the 
whole nation is leisurely. Or, and this 
is the unpardonable sin, we look at 
our bank account swelled by unskilled 
labor of children and shake our heads. 
Thus, the doubters are divided into 
two classes, those whose knowledge of 
circumstances is so restricted that they 
do not see the need and those whose 
material gain will be affected by the 
regulation of child labor. 


Selfish Motives 


We can, perhaps, forgive the first 
class. but the second, never! And it is 
the second class who are organized 
most effectively to defeat the ratifica- 
tion of the amendment which has al- 
ready been passed by Congress. It is 
this class who insist upon filling their 
pocketbooks now regardless who fills 
the citizens boots of tomorrow. 

There seem to be three outstanding 
reasons for opposing the amendment. 
The first is the belief that to reduce 
child labor would only enocurage all 
the ills which come with idleness. In 
the first place there is no phrase in 
the amendment which prohibits all 
child labor, it says to give “Congress 
the power to limit or prohibit the 
labor of persons under eighteen years 
of age.” It merely gives to Congress 
the right to regulate the number of 
hours and the conditions of work for 
safety of the children’s bodies, minds 
and souls. It will never prohibit girls 
helping their mothers with all sorts of 
housework nor with boys helping their 
fathers or the neighbors with their 
chores and most of the farm work 
during the summer vacation. It is per- 
fectly silly to think that our Congress 
whom we send to Washington our- 
selves would pass any such ridiculous 
measures. 

But because we are fair and square 
with our children doesn’t mean that all 
the children in agricultural regions are 
secure. Children in the truck  gar- 
den terirtories, children who work in 
the canning factories, children in the 
sugar beet regions and children in the 
cotton districts are all in need of some- 
one to look after their interests. 

The second question raised in oppo- 
sition is, why not let each state regu- 
late their own child labor problems? 
We all admit that the state is the logi- 
cal place for such legislation but up to 
date the states have neglected their 
duty, passed up a golden opportunity 
to raise the general standards of their 
future citizens. 

The third argument is that the com- 
pulsory education laws should provide 
for the children being.in school. In 
many states the compulsory educa- 
tion law demands that a child spend 
only a part of each school year in 
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school. He may start late in the fall 
and quite early in the spring. He may 
have worked so hard that his body is 
weak and exhausted, his mind is dull 
and unresponsive and his little soul is 
warped till he doesn’t care whether 
he knows anything or amounts to any- 
thing. The compulsory education law, 
if it is enforced, can send their chil- 
dren to school, but it can’t make them 
learn when they are physically and 
mentally unfit. 

The state grange of Ohio recently 
passed a resolution declaring that “in- 
voluntary idleness by law would be a 
step toward the demoralization of so- 
ciety and the destruction of the gov- 
ernment which our fathers founded; 
it would give to Congress the power 
to prohibit or regulate essential and 
health-promoting labor on farms of 
children 18 years of age; would permit 
an invasion of the home, the local 
community and the state by the na- 
tional government,” etc., etc., etc. 

The least that can be said for the 
men who drafted that resolution is that 
they don’t have much faith in the men 
they send to Congress to rpresent 
them. 


Write to Congress 


The household editor of one farm 
paper declared that the amendment 
would enforce idleness and called the 
world to witness what idleness had 
prompted in the minds of the two Chi- 
cago lads who are now serving the rest 
of their lives plus ninety-nine years in 
prison. I would like to call your at- 
tention to the boys who are serving 
time in prison or waiting to be hanged 
who were forced to leave school and 
work for a living when they were much 
too young. The prisons of the United 
States hold only a few wealthy univer- 
sity graduates while the rank and file 
are the men and women who as chil- 
dren were forced to leave school and 
work for their own living as well as 
helping support the family. 

This last thought alone is enough to 
warrant the ratification of the amend- 
ment by every state in the union. Our 
children and our neighbors’ children 
man not need the protection from na- 
tional government but we do want to 
protect them from these neglected chil- 
dren who may grow up to be reckless, 
lawless and menacing men and women. 

Now is the time for all the women 
folks who sent their loved ones off for 
that splendid purpose to again do their 
bit and see that the men do theirs by 
sending word to their legislators telling 
them that they expect the legislature 
in their state to ratify the child labor 
amendment. 


There is nothing spectacular about it. 
Probably no one but God and your 
legislator will know that: you did it, 
but if every woman and every man in 
every state would send along that 
word you would not only be protecting 
the laboring children, but you will be 
protecing your own children against 
these overworked children who become 
our less desirable citizens. Sefid on 
the word. 


I think that saving a little child 
And leading him back to his own, 

Is a heap sight better business 
That loafing around a throne. 


Say “Pshaw!” as often as you will, 
it won’t keep casters from dropping 
out of table and chair legs. Fill up the 
hole with paraffin, then put the caster 
in while the paraffin is still hot. 


MILK FOR HEALTH 


M. Lillian Conwell 


The slogan of today is “Strong, 
healthy and vigorous boys and girls.” 
We find many of them but we also 
find many who do not measure up to 
this slogan. And just why is this con- 
dition so common? 


Physical defects are the main 
trouble. These defects may come in 
many forms; such as poor eyes, ade- 
noids, bad teeth, diseased tonsils and 
maldevelopment of the limbs. 


Statistics show that in the country 
districts, there is a large perecntage of 
under development of various sorts and 
that many children do not measure up 
to the standard in physical vigor. Just 
why this is so can plainly be seen. It 
can be traced in a large measure to 
poor school equipment. This situation 
is being remedied rather slowly. 

A child sits from four to six hours 
in a class room. In this room there 
may be children of various ages and 
the work varying from first to eighth 
grade. The children are not all the 
same age yet the desks are of the 
same dimensions and not built to be 
adjusted to the size of the pupil. Con- 
sequently, the child is rather cramped 
in his desk or else stretched beyond 
measure in his effort to use the desk. 
This certainly is not an ideal ‘sitting 
condition. 


Poor Lights Hurt 


Improper ventilation in the room as 
well as poor lighting facilities are 
grave reasons for the defects of the 
school child and such conditions de- 
mand improvement for the sake of 
the child. 

Mal or under development is often 
the result of poor nourishment. If I 
may refer back to my article of last 
month’s edition you will recall what 
I said about poorly formed bones and 
teeth in the babe. This, you will re- 
member was said to be due to lack of 
lime content in the body. Such is 
true and is also applied to this con- 
dition called mal development of the 
bone. 

Bowed-legs are the result of soft 
bones caused by lime deficiency. 
Crooked arms are also the result of 
this deficiency as well as bad teeth. 
These conditions are not always de- 
veloped from birth. In many cases 
such conditions are not noticed until 
the child has learned to walk and 
sometime older, and this may be 
traced to improper diet. There is a 
vast difference in being “Filled” and in 
being “Fed” and the above mentioned 
condition aften results from being 
merely “Filled.” 

A balanced died should be served 
to the children each day. ‘It should 
consist of a green leafy vegetable— 
some fruit—milk and some starchy 
food and enough of each kind to fur- 
nish requirement for body develop- 
ment. “A quart a day” of milk should 
be given each child, whether taken in 
liquid or cooked in food. This amount 
is necessary because of the amount of 
lime necessary for a growing child and 
also the protein or muscle building 
food it gives. 

“Milk-Feds” Win 

It is said that the child on the farm 
does not always get the whole milk 
because the milk is skimmed and the 
butterfat sent to the creamery. I 


have always felt so sorry for these 
children because,they are deprived of 
the best part of the milk, the part that 
contains the growth promoting vita- 
mine and the part the children need 
most. 

It is true that many children can- 
not be coaxed, forced nor driven to 
eat certain foods, but in this case we 
must either be the example or draw 
an example so vividly before them that 
the impression of right will be made. 

In a vocational school in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., an experiment on wats was 
carried on. At the end of the experi- 
ment the skeletons of the rats were 
put side by side for comparison. 

The skeleton of the rat which was 
fed to a balanced diet with whole milk, 
as well as butter fat, showed well- 
formed bones and perfectly formed 
and normally grown body. Another 
rat, fed on the same diet except for the 
omission of milk and butterfat, showed 
on its skeleton a poorly formed body 
with its bones crooked and _ under- 
sized. The third was fed on the same 
diet as second with addition of lots of 
candy and water and its bones were 
like tissue paper ready to crumble 
away; in fact, some of these bones 
were so soft that in working with 
them they had crumbled away. 

This experiment was explained to 
all the children in the school, teaching 
them a lesson of nutrition, proper diet, 
and better health habits. 

Let us not all be “Doubting Thom- 
ases.” Let us profit by the mistakes 
of others and begin at once to watch 
our diet, as well as those in our care, 
especially the little children. Let us 
help to build up strong men and wo- 
men so that the next generation will 
be all that we desire and hope for— 
“Strong, Healthy and Vigorous boys 
and girls.” 


Write to our office for a copy of 
“How to Build Strong Teeth and How 
to Keep Them,” which will be sent 
you free. 


| SLEEP | 


With the opening of school comes 


_extra work for the boys and girls, es- 


pecially the little fellows who are just 
starting. If they are well and strong 
and they should not be in school if 
they are not, the strain of school will 
mean no more to them than their play 
during the summer. School is not 
hard work for the healthy child. But 
school is hard work for the tired, rest- 
less child who is finicky about his food 

and hard to send to bed at night. : 

Someone has said that sleep is the 
time when we recharge our batteries. 
We know that when we lose a lot of 
sleep we certainly feel like our bat- 
teries are low. And they are. It is 
a healthy nervous system that gives us 
our pep and the nervous system can 
rest only when we sleep, when we are 
entirely unconscious with every mus- 
cle relaxed. 

History tells us that 30,000 picked 
troops of France once landed on 
Haitii to subdue the ruler there. 
few months later 5,000 of the 30,000 
sailed away. 

What had happened to the 25,000 
comrades? Death on the battlefields? 
No. The negroes were too poorly 
equipped to risk actual battle and had 
to resort to subtler means of destruc- — 
tion . Each night when the Frenchmen 
were ready for bed they threatene 
an attack. All night long a few mes 


continued irregular firing and all 
night long the Frenchmen were kept 
awake. 

A few weeks were enough. Shat- 
tered by enemies they had never seen, 
diseases that racked their weary 
bodies, a pitiful remnant of the proud 
army slipped away in the night. They 
had conquered Europe but they could 
not conquer a continuous loss of 
sleep. 

When death slips into a home and 
claims an apparently healthy member 
we can’t help but wonder if lack of 
sleep and rest haven’t weakened the 
whole bodily resistence until disease 
soon has a firm hold, and refuses to 
let go. 


So school work should be laid aside 
and a regular bed time set and obeyed. 
A child who falls asleep doing home 
work should be in bed instead of 
studying. If he can’t do all his work 
in school he is either wasting his time 
there or carrying work too far ad- 
vanced for him. An education is in- 
valuable but health must not be 
sacrificed for it. 

Just a word to the fathers and 
mothers. Take your regular sleep re- 
gardless. A lovely old lady who has 
accomplished much in her busy life- 
time says to me, “Don’t work all night. 
There will be a tomorrow. Or if there 
isn’t a tomorrow, no matter if your 
work isn’t all done.” Pretty good ad- 
vice, don’t you think? We are expect- 
ed to spend at least a third of our 
lives in bed. That means eight hours 
every night, and the naps snatched 
while the children nap will do you 
more good than you will ever know. 

A neighbor woman has a large fam- 
ily but she seems to be less tired than 
some folks with few or no children. 
She says her secret is this: She has 
always laid comfortably on the bed 
while her babies nursed. Those ten 
or fifteen minutes relaxation several 
times a day recharged her batteries so 
she kept going strong when other wo- 
men faltered by the way. 


Few farm women in Ohio would try 
to cut a dress without a pattern; yet a 


majority of them try to manage the 
family’s expenditures without one. 
Pattern, plan, or budget, call it 


what you will, it serves the same pur- 
pose for the family that the pattern 
does for the dress: it makes for com- 
fort and satisfaction. 

Carrying the likeness further, “A 
budget is a plan for spending a 
definite income, just as a pattern is a 
plan for cutting a garment from a 
certain. number of yards of material,” 
says Geneva M. Bane, home manage- 
ment specialist at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

“Tf the income is limited, some of the 
less important pleasures are left out or 
postponed; if the dress material is 
limited, the pattern can be adjusted and 
some of the frills or ruffles left off the 
dress. 

“A summary of the home account 
shows whether the money has been 
spent wisely or not,” Miss. Bane con- 
tinues. “And such an account is of 
interest to the whole family. Children 
who understand it will know without 
argument that their desire for certain 
luxuries must be staved off. 

“These accounts are arithmetic with 
the personal element added,—which 
makes them infinitely more interesting 
than arithmetic ext-books.” 


FUR FARMING LITERATURE 


Two of the latest and most practi- 
cal books on fur farming been issued 
and now being offered for sale by the 
Fur Farms Publishing Company. Both 
these volumes are complete and up-to- 
late, treating their subjects, “Musk- 
‘at Farming” and “Mink Farming” in 
1 simple and easily understandable 
form. These books are being dis- 
tributed for readers in this territory 
Xy the Dairymen’s Price Reporter. 


Running water systems were instal- 
ed on more than 3100 farms in 1923, 
according to the Federal Department 
of Agriculture, through the suggestions 
of agricultural extension workers. 
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Sticking With Dad May 
Pay Farm Boy 


When an Ohio farm boy decides to 
stay on his father’s farm, rather than 
rent a place near by, the chances are 
he will profit by it financially as well 
as otherwise. 


This is the implication of a study 
by E. C. Young of the movement 
of farm population, drawn from the 
records of 699 farmers in Livingston 
County, New York, and just publish- 
ed as a bulletin by the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Ithaca. 


The net farm property of these 699 
farmers shows that the men who 
stayed on their father’s farm were 
better off financially than those who 
left their father’s place to farm in 
some other part of the county. 


Probably the boy’s first important 
business decision is on staying with 
his father. “Too often,” Mr. Young 
writes, “candid discussion of this 
point is delayed, and father and son 
go on year after year without a defi- 
nite understanding as to the son’s 
position. 

“In Livingston County, of the sons 
under 25 years of age, 69 per cent had 
no definite agreement as to wages, of 
those between 25 and 34 years of age, 
10 per cent had no such agreement; 
of those 35 years old and older, only 
5 per cent had such agreement. Of 
all the sons 35 years of age or older 
who had continued to stay with their 
fathers, 77 per cent had become own- 
ers of the farm. 

“Apparently farmers’ sons cannot be 
expected to stay with their fathers 
after they are 25 years old without 
some share in the business by the time 
they are 35, they expect to take over 
the business either as tenant or own- 
er.” 


Good Dairy Sense 


By Edward T. Wolf 


Are you dairying for a comfortable 
living? You deserve it. 

Be a live manager on your farm and 
use honest to goodness business meth- 
ods and you'll find more dollars and 
cents on the profit side of your ledger. 

A very interesting herd of cows was 

on exhibit at 


the National 
Dairy Show 
this year. 
These cows 
were picked 
from average 
dairy sseat ms 
near Milwau- 
kee and _ fed 
properly by 
Protea tinin. of 
Ohio State 


University. 
The milk from 
each cow was 
weighed — each 
day and the milk was tested for but- 
terfat. The cost of the feed that each 
cow ate was figured out and the profit 
each cow made, above the cost of her 
feed, was tabulated each day, showing 
in “Black and White” just what each 
cow was making in Dollars and Cents 
above her feed costs. : 

Your farm is your factory. If there 
are any inefficient departments or fact- 
ors in your factory you want to know 
it and get them out or make them more 
efficient. How can you do this in your 
dairy? By knowing what your cows are 
doing. By proper methods of feeding, 
weeding and breeding. The following 
slogans used at the National Dairy 
Show carry home the message of econ- 
omical production: 


“Test ’em and Know.” 
“Feed ’em and Reap.” 
“Weed ’em and Reap.” 


There is no question at all in my mind 
or in the minds of successful dairymen 
of today, of the real value of the cow 
testing association in producing milk 
economically. Dairying for profit is 
much in evidence in Wisconsin, where 


Edward T. Wolf 


they have more cow testing associations 
than in any other state. 


The lessons learned from cow testers 
are rather surprising. At one of: the 
herds in Wisconsin a farmer did not 
believe it paid to feed grain of any 
kind. But after the fifth month he was 
finally urged to try feeding some grain. 
Here are the results in 30 days’ time. 
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10 3426 152.4 $57.46 $66.72 $7.12 

12 7419 367.1 $176.17 $89.22 $86.95 
Another farmer was feeding ground 


oats and middlings. He was advised to 
feed 2 parts corn and cob meal, 2 parts 
ground oats, 1 part middlings, 1 part oil 


meal. Study what the change did for 
him. 
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I. can cite many more such cases 
where the testers opened up the farm- 
er’s eyes in putting more dollars in his 
pockets. 


The scales and the babcock test are 
an old story. The records kept by the 
testers is your method of checking up 
on your cows. 


Know what each cow in your herd is 
doing. If she is a “boarder” cow you 
want to get her to the butcher as quick 
as possible. 


Mr. J. E. Simmons, Jr., a dairy farm- 
er at Prairie City, Illinois, summarized 
the value of cow testing associations 
very well when he said that “It is the 
only way a man can weed out the un- 
profitable cows and thereby build up a 
better herd. It does more than any- 
thing to put the dairy business on a 
strictly business basis. A man knows 
exactly every month what his net profits 
are. 


If there are any questions regarding 
cow testing associations I will be glad 
to answer them through this column or 
by mail. 
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TWO CARLOADS JUST RECEIVED 


Three Years to Pay for a 
Mellor Player Piano 


There are many Player Pianos sold to- 
day at $700.00 that we believe are not 
as good as the Mellor Player Piano 
which we are offering you now at 
only $495.00. 


This Piano is built by expert workmen 
and made to withstand hard usage. 


The Mellor Player Piano contains the 
Standard Player Action, which is one 
of the finest Player Actions on the 
market. 


You can buy the Mellor Player Piano 
in Mahogany, Walnut or Oak cases. 


Only a limited number on hand now. 
Write or call promptly. 


EVERY PLAYER GUARANTEED 


C. C. MELLOR CO., 604 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Name. —.5. 
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604 Wood St. Pittsburgh 


Only $495 
Use this coupon for further information regarding terms 
I am interested in your offer— 
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Cow-lest Associations 


Pennsylvania Reports 


here are 37 associations for July reporting 
9730 cows tested, 959 giving more than 40 lbs. 
of fat and 1299 cows more than 1000 Ibs. of 
milk, as follows: 


Name of Association 


Cows 40tb 
Producing 
1000tb Milk 
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Butler County 
Center County No. 1 
Central Pennsylvania 

Guernsey Breeders 162 29 16 
Clarion County = 
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Clinton- Pleasant 44 36 
Columbia County 37 28 
Coventry (Chester) 

Cumberland County -.---- 294 53 95 
Eastern Cambridge -.. 304 15 23 
East Juniata —....- 251 35 66 
Edinboro (Erie) 406 67 88 
Garden Spot -.------n----ceseenecrecseees 248 21 27 
Goodville—No Report 
Grove City 343 35 17 
Jaurell Hill 354 ave SE) 
Lehigh County 310 15 30 
Mercer County No. 3 396 40 43 
Meadville -.--.....- 290 22 36 
Middle Bucks 26 
Montgomery 316 26 43 
Montour Valley 400 23 54 
Northern Berks 304 16 32 
Perry County -.-- 261 16 37 

42 142 


Sharpsville-Orangevi ae 
Southern Wayne -..... ...504 28 22 
Sullivan County 
Troy—No Report 
Uwchland 
Ulysses 
Venango County . 
Warren-Elk 
Washington County . 
West Crawford No. 
West Crawford No. 2. 
Wiestheldar 22. a ae 

In addition to the above 40 Ib: list, 281 cows 
gave more than 50 lbs. fat, and 613 cows gave 
more than 1200 Ibs. milk. There are 10 cows 
reported on official test, 76 unprofitable cows 
were sold during the month and no bulls pur- 
chased. 

The three highest individual cows in milk 
are as follows: 
First—O. D. Smith, R.H., Meadville... 2545 
Second—F. R. Babcock, P.H., Butler Co.....2390 
Third F. R. Babcock, P. H., Butler Gow 2340 


The three highest individual cows in butter- 


fat are as follows: 
IL. S. Clough, R.A., Warren County 


ASSOCLACION -cesceceaanencseceenseeenenn-—nnewvenennenssnseocevenecacennsesene 98.0 
J. S. Campbell, P.B.J., Butler County 
ASSOCLACION anne -na-nnenneneenecneneeeceeeeeceecersentensenenennennmene 95.0 
Ammergrum Farm, Central Penna. 
Guernsey Breeders en 87.4 
The highest ten cow average in butterfat 
is as follows: 
Butler County Association, 70.1 


Central Penna. Guernsey Breeders Assn.....59 9 
Warren County Association 

Meadville Association, Park N. Dubbs, tester. 
Pure bred bulls are used by all but one mem- 
ber. ‘Twelve members belong to bull associa- 
tions. Through these men, seven bulls are 
represented because the members live in dif- 
ferent blocks. Everybody feels confident that 
in practically all cases the offspring are better 
producers than their dam. Before long we be- 
lieve our Cow Testing Association will either 
support or disprove thi's belief. In some cases 
there is some complaint of having trouble in 
getting cows with calf at the desired time. It 
is hoped this can be remedied by better man- 
agement and better care of the bull. 


There are 26 associations for August report- 
ing 8621 cows tested, 518 cows giving more 
than 40 lbs. of fat and 846 cows more than 
1000 Ibs. of milk as follows: 


. rs 
hes 
ans em es 
Name of Association ey Sp 3) 
nv o 3 
BO Be oo 
Oo O8 eS 
OH Of AS 


Butler County 8 
Center County No, 1. 6 
Central Pennsylvania 

Guernsey Breeders 197 20 12 
Clarion County— —.... 17 
Clinton-Pleasant Mt.—No report 
Columbia County—No report 


ed 
Ro 


= 
co 


Coventry (Chester) 21 29 
Cumberland County -. 39 73 
Eastern Cambridge 10 «14 
East Juniata 236250 
Edinboro (Krie)—No report 

Garden Spot—No report 

Goodville ... 21 33 
Grove City—} 

Laurel Hill 16 13 
Lehigh County 15 25 
Mercer County No. 3—No report 

Meadville 11 26 
Middle Bucks . 26 55 
Mifflin County .... 24 40 
Montour Valley 18 43 
Montgomery ...... 21 35 
Northern Berks 24 57 
Perry County 12 32 
Sharpsville-Orangeville—No report 

Southern Wayne 4 17 20 
Sullivan fie 5 14 
AN ehh ae 46 33 
Uwchland—No report 

Ulysses 2 4 
Venango 21 68 


DAIRYMEN’S 


Warren-Elk 31 50 
Washington County - 390. . 25... 49 
West Crawford No. 1... 374 17 38 


West Crawford No. 22.n---sc.ses--- 350 20 50 
Westfield—No report 

In addition to the above 40 lb. list, 133 cows 
gave more than $0 lbs. fat, and 379 cows gave 
more than 1200 Ibs. milk. There are 9 
reported on official test. 75 unprofitable cows 


were sold during the month and no bulls 
purchased. 

The three highest individual cows in milk 
are as follows: 

First—O. D. Smith, R.H., Meadville 
ASSOCHATION hoc ceecencaensneceeeeneecencnecreeneeceeenenwernansecnse 2443 
Second—Rouse Hospital, R,H., Warren 

and Elk County Association.......-—------ 2173 
Third—Saucona Farm, P.B.H., Lehigh 
County) ee 2074 


The three highest individual cows in butter- 


fat are as follows: 
First—Albert Sarig, R.H., Northern 


Berks ASSOCiattOm .n-.ceeneececccesoescesceeceeseeeeeeeessrsereecee 84.5 
Second—C. M. Potter, P.B.H., Western 
Crawford No. 2. cnccceccnctiaceteenenceeedeneerawcenearereeererne ou 


Third—Chas. Lonard, RJ., Troy , Assn... 81.3 
The highest ten cow average in butter fat 
are as follows: 
First—Troy Association 
Second—Central Penna. Guernsey 
Breeders’ Association 
Third—Cumberland County Assn. - 


Cow Testing Association 


Elects Officers 


L. W. Pierce, Champion, was chosen 
President and D. A. Osborn, Southing- 
ton, Secretary-Treasurer of the Trum- 
bull County Cow Testing Association, 
at their organization meeting Thursday 
evening, Sept. 18. FE. H. Partridge, 
Champion; A. R. Brubaker, Howland, 
and Elton Mackey, Vienna, were se- 
lected to serve on the Board of Di- 
rectors with the officers of the As- 
sociation. The Association this year 
has the following members: H. 
Kroll, Elton Mackey, John Governor, 
Eli Taiclet, John Schein, Vienna; A. 
R. Brubaker, Howland; C. D. James, 
John Wannamaker, Ralph Dean and 
John Savu, Lordstown; J. E. Brink- 
er, D. A. Osborn, J. A. Guthrie, and 
Amos Corey, Southington; McCombs 


and Partridge, L. W. Pierce, W. A.” 


Nance and Son, Champion, and the 
Trumbull County Experimental Farm, 
Bazetta; R. S. Ensign, Johnston. 


Club Work Summary 


Eighty-five per cent of the Club 
members in Boys’ and Girls’ Club work 
in Trumbull County, Ohio, on June 1 
finished their year of Club work and 
exhibited at the Warren Fair. The 
total enrollment on June Ist was 195 
in Clothine, Poultry and Farm Ac- 
counting Clubs, out of that number 161 
finished their projects. Last year the 
percentage of membership finished was 
about 55 per cent. 

The Board of Directors of the Trum- 
bull County Agricultural Society will 
distribute about $290.00 in equipment 
prizes and cash as reward for the ex- 
hibits at the Warren Fair. Four 
Clubs finished as 100 per cent_clubs 
for the year. ‘The Greene “Flying 
Needles” Club, Mrs. J. F. Liddle and 
F. E. Huntley, leaders, started with 31 
members on June Ist and finished with 
31 exhibiting, at the Warren Fair. 
Vernon “Busy Bees,” Mrs. Millie C. 
Biggin, leader, Johnston; “Sunshine 
Club.” Mrs. Falla Clapp. leader, and 
the Greene “Strugglers Poultry Club,” 
all exhibited 100 per cent, with an en- 
rollment of: Vernon, 21 members fin- 
ishing; Johnston, 19 members finish- 
ing, and Green Poultry Club, 5 mem- 


bers finishing. 


John S. Pollock, chairman of the 
Morristown Unit, Belmont County, Oz 
gathered a wagon load of watermelons 
to feed farm bureau folks of Morris- 
town community Friday evening, Sep- 
tember 19th. 

A business meeting was held at which 
time committees were appointed to, 
take charge of the independent in- 
stitute in Morristown community. Ar- 
rangements were made for community 
achievement day for club members 
who exhibited at the fair. 


The area sown to oats this spring in 
Pennsylvania is estimated to be 1,018,- 
000 acres, or 87 per cent of the 1923 
acreage, according to reports received 
by the Federal-State agricultural stat- 
istician. 


et 


PRICE REPORTER ; 


100 Lbs. 


Win arn 


BA 
to) 


_ By feeding 
3 bags of Unicorn 


instead of 


bags of any other 


feed, you get the 
same amount of milk 


. ot at less cost. 
PROTEIN 24% FAT 5% : 
CARBOHYDRATES 50% FIBRE 10% : 


CHAPIN & CO 
HAM Bon 1D, IND NG 


CHAPIN & COMPANY S 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Milk Facts—/ 
ag 


— you can't dodge. 


You can’t get top-notch prices for milk that is not 
clean, and you can’t remove all the dirt from milk by 
straining it through cloths or fine mesh wire screen. 


The only way to get clean milk is to strain it ‘ 
through sterilized cotton. That is why the 


Dr. Clark 
Purity Milk Strainer 


is guaranteed to get ALL the dirt. The sterilized 
cotton pad tightly clamped to bottom of strainer re- 
moves every particle of dirt, dust, muck and other 
sediment. The Dr. Clark purity Strainer is the only 
one on the market that is guaranteed to get ALL the 
dirt. Used and endorsed by largest dairies and milk 
producers in the country, including Borden’s, Van 
Camp’s, Carnation, Mohawk, and Sheffield Farms. 


Made in two sizes—10 quart and 18 quart. 
Ask your dealer or write direct for circular 
and prices. 


Depi D 


As the world’s 
largest manu- 
facturer of cot- 
ton discs for ¥ 
milk strainers or 
filters, we can 
furnish Purity 
Cotton Discs in 
any size from 
54 in. to 7 in, 
diam, for all 
makes of strain- 
ers. Send for 
a trial order. 


Purity Stamping Co. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


— 


“The Higher The Test 
The Bigger The Check” 


Our Bulls will make your 
fat test grow. 


“The Old Reliable” 


State Bank 
& Trust Co. 


ELM GROVE, W. VA. 


Bulls from Register of Merit 
Cows at farmers’ prices. 


MAHONING COUNTY 


Banking, Real Estate and JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


Insurance 


Resources $1,800,000.00 


V. E. Crouse—Sec. 


N. Lima, Ohio 


BALED SHAVINGS 
The Best BEDDING For Cows 


Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


OSCAR SMITH & SON, Albany, N.Y: D airy. Farmers 


Bigger EARNINGS from 
COW —SOW and HEN 


Send today for this new James- 
way book. It may save you 
many dollars. Find out how 
Jamesway is cutting out need- 
less labor costs and hard work 
—enabling folks to live better, 
happier and put away more profits — 
each year from cows, hogs and poul- 
try. Also, learn about Jamesway — 

‘Pay from Earnings” plan on put- 
ting in stalls, pens, drinking cups, 
etc. Jamesway Service is given per 
sonally right on your farm by our 
Jamesway man in your territory. — 
Write today. Dept.G 


JAMES MFG. COMPANY 


Jam eswa Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


The Twin City Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation recently completed contracts 
with all the distributors of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, under the terms of 
which it will supply all the milk they 
use. The prices, announces W. F. 
Schilling, president of the farmers’ or- 
ganization, will be fair; they will de- 


pend upon butter and cheese markets 
and upon other market factors. More 
than 80 per cent of the total milk pro- 
duction in the Twin City section is 
pooled through the cooperative and the 
farmers are virtually in complete con- 
trol’of the flow of milk into markets. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER Eleven 
PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES 
Month ' : 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Retail Price Qt. ; 3.25 
famuary -——.. 1 aS 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.65 £75 Leo 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.223 3.40 3.80 3.8 2 
|February —.___ .14 FIOM 140" 140. 1.75. 1.60 Same TSSOeds 9 (1.65) «21:80. «PSuA75 «= 2.1754 3.40 350 338 270 18s 368 730 
March —— 14 1.20 1.30 1.30 1375 pe 1.45 1035 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.65 1.65 2.17% 3.40 3.00 3.50 2.39: 1.70 2.52 2.40 
| April ee 4 -90 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.25 1.05 1.35 1.45 1.60 1.50 1.65 2.17% 2.70 3.00 3.10 2.25 1.70 2.50 2.23 
May po 14 85 85 -90 1.00 1.00 1.00 115 95 1.25 1.35 1.30 1.20 1.45 2.6814 2.30 3.00 2.90 245 1.56 2.19 1.85 
une een 14 80 .80 -80 .90 .85 95 1.10 95 1.15 1.15 1.30 1.30 1335 2.34 2.10 2.40 2.90 1.90 1.56 2.19 1.85 
July eters 104 85 85 -90 1.00 .85 1.00 1.20 1.05 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.45 2.34 2.25 2.65 3.15 1.90 1.70 2.40 2.02 
i a 85 85 -90 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.85 2.80 3.25 3.40 1.90 1.90 2.48 2.10 
September... .14 -90 -90 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.45 1.30 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.60 1.75 2.85 3.25 3.25 3.50 2.00 2.16 2.61 2.22 
Octo! Co ee | 1.05 1.05 1.15 75 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.40 155 1.80 1.75 1.65 2.00 2.85 3.25 3.60 3.50 2.10 2.39 2.75 i 
‘November ......... in 115 1.15 25 1.75 1.40 1.60 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.85 1.80 1.75 2.22% 3.10 3.80 a:75 3.50 2.30 2.78 2.99 
(December -~—..— ed 1325, 1.40 1.40 175 1.50 1.60 1.95 1.65 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.221%4 3.25 4.00 4.00 3.50 2.40 2.75 2.95 
Average —~~.——--- -96 1.06 1.14 1.24 1.29 1.30 1.43 1.31 1.47 1.56 1.63 1.58 1.75 2.98 3.05 3.27 3,37 2.24 2.02 2.58 
Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January 1918. 
After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. > 


October 8, 1924. 
The following prices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments to 
producers for milk deliveries during the month of September, 1924: 


Complete College Course 
“On the Air” 


‘Riverview 


District 1 Dist. 2 Dist.3 Dist.4 Dist.5 Dist.6 Dist. 7 Dist 8 
F. c FOB cel i 
Br. Sey Mroe ron iron | FOuMMPORPRROR FOR. firc/Gce it he poten its ol 
100 Ibs. Gallon 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs, 100 lbs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. Gal. and winter from radio station K § A otel 
22 B22 2.51 2.51 1.87 2.22 2.69 2AY, C, the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
23 2.27 2.56 2.56 1.92 2.27 2.74 25 lege, Manhattan, Kansas. Courses as 
23% 2.32 2.61 2.61 1.97 2.32 2.79 25% and a description of the 40 subjects 
24 2.37 2.66 2.66 2.02 Zh 2.84 oe are listed in a special 48-page catalog “A GOOD PLACE TO STOP” 
24, 2.42 aap 2.71 2.07 2.42 2.89 26% which is ready for free distribution. 
25 2.47 2.76 2.76 Pal 2.47 2.94 FH , The “College of the Air” program —- 
25% 252 281 281 217 252 299 27% will be radiocast on a wave length of 
26 2.57 2.86 2.86 2:22 257 3.04 28 341 meters from the 500 Watt Western BERKEY L. SWANK 
5260 2.02, eee 2.91 2.91 22/me 2.02 3.09 28% Electric station now under construc- ; 
WH 267200) 2.96ummee 32mm 2.67 34 29 tion on the college campus. School PROPRIETOR 
27%. 272 301 301 237° 272. 319 29% will begin promptly at seven p. m. 
23° 277 3.06 3.06 2B 2.77 3.24 30. each week night, starting this fall. GREENVILLE, PA. 
= 4 ed 4 on a nee ee Ne _The Spon radio curriculum con- 
; : . . : : : : sists of four general courses: Mon- 
Be BR a ae Rede cence wale 
Cir s0eme 38! Mah 2om 3.02" 349. 3215, Oey. ehginecring;. Thursday, home ; 
; Friday, eneral ce, 
ay eR Heelacnn: Sawa Can a Banker Milk 
: : : : : : : : Radio fans over the entire United 
Sc oe ee a a Bey He aA States are asked to apply for enrol a Cow? 
oe a ee ar 356 502 327 374 35 2 ment in one or all of the forty courses 
As ore Fis 361 207 332 379 3514 on the extension radio curriculum. A Our officers have for years been in- 
2) ee ae 366 302 337 394 36 SOoee ae apon at the completion terested in the farmer and dairyman. 
4, 342 371 371 3.07 342 389 36% Taio students toa certificate of erad, VC Know your success means the suc- 
35 3.47 3.76 3.76 3.12 3.47 3.94 37 uation from the first regular ead cess of the whole community. 
tg ees a ae d Pictaineeh, extension school ever conducted. 
creer gs, A arte eee Pitot “his yearaleblires. iat atl outzrowth A apie 


ceive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 
District No. 6—Sharon, Farrell and Sharps- 
ville. 
District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 
District No. 8—New Kensington and Par- 
nassus. 


District No. 2—Includes Youngstown, War- 
ren, Niles and Girard. 

District No. 3—Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridge- 
port, Martins Ferry. 

District No. 4—Ashtabula. 

District No. 5-— Manufacturing plants at 
Minerva, Saegertown, Orangeville and Em- 


Dealers will deduct from the above prices 1 cent per 100 pounds for the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Co. for commissions and 1 cent per 100 pounds for 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council to be used in improving standards of quality 
in both production and distribution of milk, in the D. C. S. Territory and for an 
educational campaign advertising the food value of Dairy Products 


Approved by Board of Directors, October 8, 1924. 


October 8, 1924. This list is sub- 


Pool Accounting Department. 


of a ten weeks’ program broadcast 
by the college last fall through station 
K F K B. Some 1,500 students en- 
roled in the short course last year, 
and thousands of others “listened in.” 
Enrollments were received from every 
state in the Union as well as from 
Canada and Mexico. The students 
highly commended the radio course 
and encouraged the expansion this 
year. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Resources 214 Million Dollars 
W. S. McKAY, Pres. R. A. HORNE, Cash. 


Patronize our advertisers. 


Dealers listed below are operating under ject to change and parties interested are re- 
pooling contracts and their accounts as of this quested to destroy any lists issued prior to 
daté are considered in good standing by the this date. 
District No. I = Als rine ‘ 
j : a . Magee. 
Albion Milk Co. Trumbull Creamery. 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. J. W. Trube. 
W. D. Mealy. 


Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 
Harmony Creamery Co. 
Allegheny Dairy Co. 
Wm. Colteryahn. 
Charles Giger. 
Hazel-Glenn Milk Co. 
Shadyside Milk Co. 
Clifford Stauffer. 

J. A. Hubach 

A. H. Rapp 

Richland Dairy. 

Milan Bielich. 

Frank Bayer. 

Chas. Nauman. 


Highland Dairy. 

Superior Dairy. 

J. R. Biery. 

Mahoning Valley Creamery. 
W. A. McIntosh. 


District No. III 


United Dairy Co. 
Ohio Valley Dairy. 
Cloverdale Dairy Co. 
A. C. Henochul. 
Purity Dairy. 

A. L. Sommers. 
Meadow Crest Dairy. 


ISTRIBUTION is the process of transferring merchandise 
from the man who has it and can’t use it to the man 
who does not have it and needs it. 


In the dairy business this problem is unusually complicated for 
it deals with a perishable product which must be handled very 
fast to avoid waste. 


It is a source of pride to us—amd we think it should be no less 


Be mony Creamery. District No. IV 3p ie ° ° ° 

Bee. Brown. M. V. Koykka. gratifying to our producer friends who by their co-operation 
G. 1. Black. | fee oor help to make such a condition possible—that Milk reaches the 
A. M. Bishoff. Tne eda ack CB consumer on a straighter line and with less waste than any 


John P. Tomkiewicz. 
Peerless Milk Co. 

FE. H. Kaste. 

McLaren Sanitary Milk Co. 
Tech Ice Food Products. 
United Dairy. 

oe Dressler. 

ouis Colteryahn. 
Andrew Krupa. 

Carl W. Burton. 

M. M. Hartzell. 

Robert Penisch. 

R. O. Gerber. 

Lackzoom Tab. 

Hoffaker Bros. 
Mattmiller Dairy. 
Michael Oles. 

James Evans. 


District No. Il 
Isaly Dairy Co. 
Youngstown Sanitary Milk Co. 
enry Dieter. 
Ohio Pure Milk Co. 
C. C. Persing. 
W. R. Ruhlman. 
Madden & Hubbard. 
C. J. Wilson. 


Cor 


Greenwalt. 
District No. V 


J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orangeville plant). 
Mohawk Cond. Milk Co. 

Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 

Reinhold Ice Cream Co. 

United Dairy Co. (Barnesville plant). 
Crescent Company, Inc. 

Conneaut Lake Dairy Prod. Co. 


other farm product. 


Rieck -McJunkin Dairy Company 


Andalusia Dairy. Pittsburgh McKeesport New Castle Butler Charleroi 
Sureme Dairy. 
District No. VI 
JT. D. Biggins & Sons (Sharon plant). 
Reeher Brother.s 
District No. VII 
FARMS! FARMS! FARMS! 


Crockery City Ice Prod. Co. 

Goldenstar Dairy. 

Rosenberger Dairy Prod. Co. 
District No. VIII 


Ninth Street Dairy. 
Enterprise Dairy. 
Keystone Dairy. 

W. A. Clowes. 

Valley Dairy Products Co. 


We have a fine selection of poultry, truck, fruit, dairy and stock farms, any location 
or size desired; some with stock and all equipment; some to exchange for city property 
We have many reasonable priced farms. If you have a farm for sale at a reasonable 
price we would be glad to list it. 

Cc. E. TAYLOR 
412 Home Savings & Loan Bldg. 


Youngstewn, Ohio 


Twelve 


State-Wide Farm Census 
Started in 61 Counties 


The first farm census ever taken by 
the State of Pennsylvania is now under 
way in over 60 counties, reports L. H. 
Wible of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Only five counties remain in 
which the census work will not start 
until after November 1. The enumera- 
tions are made by the county assess- 
ors in connection with their trienniale 
assessment work. To facilitate the 
census, the State Bureau of Statistics 


has mailed a total of 2679 schedule 
books to the County Commissioner’s 
offices. 


This. census will give complete data 
on the acreage of crops and on other 
farm operation. All agencies interest- 
ed in the improvement of agriculture 
are cooperating in every way possible 
to make this census a success. The 
statistics coming from this census will 
be invaluable in giving state crop es- 
timates, in building suitable plans for 
agricultural improvement, in studying 
production and marketing problems 
and for many other purposes of direct 
benefit to farmers. The information 
is treated as confidential and is not 
used in connection with any  taxa- 
tion measure. 


Dairy Export Trade 
Perks Up 


Exports of American canned milk, 
which is now shipped to all parts of 
the world, showed a pronounced in- 
crease during the first half of 1924, ac- 
cording to a bulletin just published by 
the Foreign Commerce Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. This dairy product now 
ranks as America’s twenty-fifth lead- 
ing export. Experts of. condensed, 
evaporated and powdered milk during 
the first half of 1924 were 20 per cent 
higher in value and 22 per cent greater 
in volume than during the correspond- 
ing six months of 1923. ‘The United 
States shipped abroad 109,455,000 
pounds of canned milk valued at $12,- 
157,000 from January to June of this 
year as against 89,838,000 pounds, valued 
at $10,124,000 a year ago. The heaviest 
buyers are Cuba, Germany, Great 
Britain, Japan and the Phillippines. 

Cheese is the principal dairy pro- 
duct among American imports, this 
cominodity being fortieth in the list. 
During the first half of 1924 the 
United States imported 26,183,000 
pounds of cheese valued at $7,877,000 
compared with 24,006,000 pounds val- 
ued at $7,698,000, a gain in the quantity 
imported of 9.1% and an increase in 
value of 2.3%. Principal suppliers of 
cheese were Italy, Switzerland, France, 
Holland and Argentina. 

Other dairy products have not fig- 
ured largely in either the export or 
import trade. The exports of con- 
densed and evaporated milk have had 
little effect on the price of those pro- 
ducts. 


Special Dairy Herd Survey 


An increase of 6% in the number 
of milk cows two years old and over, 
on farms in the United States for the 
year ended June 1, 1924, is indicated 
by the milk cow. survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
which was made by the rural mail car- 
riers, covering 121,000 farms. The 
Bureau of the Census in 1920 enumer- 
ated 23,724, 148 dairy cows and heifers 
over 1 year of age on farms. For the 
period January 1, 1920, to January 1, 
1924, the Department of Agriculture 
has estimated a 4% increase in milk 
cows, which in the light of this sur- 
vey and the production of dairy pro- 
ducts, would seem to have been con- 
servative. 

This is the first survey relating to 
milk cows which has been made by 
rural carriers, so that similar compari- 
sons for previous years are not avail- 
able. The survey also included inquir- 
ies as to the number of heifers be- 
tween one and two years of age, and 


i\KYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


heifer calves under one year of age 
being raised for milk cows, and in- 
dicated for the farm covered that there 
were 24.6% as many heifers between 
one and two years of age as there 
were dairy cows, and 21.8% as many 
heifer calves. 


Oppose Governmental 
Interference 


Opposition to further governmental 


can. 
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\“ Raise all the feed you 


Use just enough Purina 
to supply what your own 
feed lacks. 


Follow feeding direc- 
tions in the bag. 


Be fair to yourself and 
Purina by giving it 30 to 
60 days to prove itself. 


Don’t guess. Keep track 
— of your milk production 
and feed cost. 


waalf Cow Chow doesn’t 
make you more money. 
dan’ t feed it. 


PURIN 


control over cooperatives through 
boards or commissions was voiced by 
the directors of the National Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers’ Federation at 
their meeting in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, September 29. The directors also 
went on record as being opposed to 
governmental subsidies for private en- 
terprises. 


Milk Men Change Meeting 
Date 


The Eighth Annual meeting of the 


National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation will be held in Detroit, 
November 14 and 15. This is a post- 
ponement of two days in order to 
avoid conflicts with other important 
meetings of interest to Dairymen. The 
Hotel Tuller has been selected as 
headquarters for the convention. A 
program of unusual interest is being 
prepared and will be announced short- 
ly. 


Says Sam: Sweet clover, unlike 
goldenrod, is no longer a weed to be 
sneezed at. 


~~ 


condition. 


That’s the right way to keep down expenses, 


Purina makes a balanced ration with your 
home grown feed, so your cows give the great- 
est quantity of milk and keep in the best 


You don’t have to experiment with Cow Chow. 
Profit by the experimenting of thousands of 


other dairymen. They have proved that if 
Cow Chow is fed right, it will make an average 


of a half gallon of extra milk per day. 


Cow Chow can’t work wonders over night. 
2 to 4 bags to each cow is the right quantity 
to start. This is enough for 30 to 60 days. 


Weigh your milk regularly, and keep a record 
of how much it is costing you now to produce 
a gallon of milk. Then keep a record of the 
extra milk when you use Cow Chow—and note 
\ow much less it costs to produce it! 


But Cow Chow will. Order it from your deal- 4 
er or mail us your coupon for the 100-page 
Purina Cow Book—free. 


A COW CHOW 


PURINA MILLS 
862 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eight Busy Mills Located for Service 
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Important Meeting of Advisory Council Is 
Scheduled For December 5 


: heer my 
Earnest Plea Sent Out for 100 Per Cent Attendance---Directors Anxious for Representatives to; Act on Important Ques- 
: A . = ‘A A ‘ : HE 
tions---Indications Point Toward a Lively Session---Delinquent Dealers/Will be Brought 


By The Editor 

The largest crowd that ever attend- 
ed an Advisory Council meeting is ex- 
pected to be on hand Friday, December 
5, when President Brenneman calls the 
meeting to order. The next session 
will be held at Youngstown, in the Li- 
brary Building, the same as usual. 

So important and of such wide- 
spread interest are the matters that 
will be placed before the delegates at 
the December meeting, that a record 
breaking attendance is looked for. Af- 
fairs that will directly affect the func- 
tioning of the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company—the introducing of new 
policies and the rearrangements of old 
agreements and practices will be 
placed before the meeting. 

Delinquent Dealers - Listed 

For the first time since the trouble 
started, will a wide open discussion of 
delinquent milk dealers be held, with 
the hopes that some official action will 
be taken by the Advisory Council. 
Phis question of handling dealers who, 
nonth after month, have been slow in 
sending out checks, has been _ side- 
stepped by the board of directors, 
1eretofore, that is, so far as the Ad- 
jisory Council meeting is concerned. | 

The board was busy making investi- 
vations and trying to devepop some 
lan of combating this evil before they 
were willing to place it before the en- 
ire Advisory Council. It is mighty 
sasy to sit back and _ criticise—but 
what good is the criticism if no better 
lan of operation is suggested, contend 
he directors. Now they have com- 
jleted all the investigatory work and 
lave arrived at a definite plan which 
hey are ready to place before the lo- 
al representatives. 

“We intend to tell the members all 
bout the various investigations we 
lave carried on and our plans to keep 
he delinquent dealers in line,” ex- 
lained Mr. Brenneman, “but we want 
is complete a turnout as we possibly 
an, for practically every district will 
¢ affected in some way or other.” 

There will be a number of other 
juestions that have been purposely 
cept from the Advisory Council meet- 
ngs until this one. Particularly will be 


to Task---More Ladies Wanted at Meetings Unyy 


the matter of the condensories and 
manufacturing plants. There has long 
been considerable dissatisfaction in the 
manner in which the _ condensories 
have been handled, but this problem 
has also developed to a point where 
it is ready for free and open discus- 
sion and action. 
Truck Salesman Troublesome 


_ The trouble which has been incited 
in the western end of the Dairymen’s 


Cooperative Sales company territory, 
by the truck salesman who is trying to 
dissuade our members from sending 


milk to the country plants, so he can 
sell more trucks, has reached a serious 
point and must be handled rather di- 
plomatically if no serious results are to 
be encountered. 

Representatives of the Local Ship- 
ping distrcts should be intensely inter- 
ested in the discussion of problems af- 


OCTOBER MILK PRICES 


__It is not difficult to explain why the price of milk in the Pittsburgh 
Milkshed did not advance in October, over that of a month ago in all 


principle markets. 


The fact that in what is ordinarily the height of the 


short season we carried a 47 per cent surplus is alone sufficient explana- 
tion for the person who will analyze the situation for its true worth. The 
price announced for the Pittsburgh Country Plants is $2.22 per cwt. for 


3.5 milk, the same as for September. 


Another reason for the price being held down is reflected directly 
upon that group of producers who are listening to the guile of the truck 
salesman in the western territory and deflecting the sale of their milk 
from the regular recognized dealers to those of a different market, These 
producers are making the marketing of milk a difficult problem in their 
sections of the territory and are naturally affecting the entire district. 

Indications are that the price will be better the coming month. In- 
dustrially, this territory is improving—unemployment is decreasing and 
the wheels of the big factories are again turning. ‘The butter and con- 
densed milk markets continue to act very sluggish, showing little if any 
improvement during the past thirty days. 


In District No. 1, 


which includes Pittsburgh Country Plants and 


local f. o. b. markets is $2.22 per cwt., and 25 cents a gallon, the latter to 


the f. o. b. shippers. 


In District No. 2, which includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles and 
Girard the price is $2.52 per cwt., f. o. b. 

In District No. 3, which includes Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport and 
Martins Ferry, the price is $2.88 per cwt., f. o. b. 

In District No. 4, which includes Ashtabula and its surrounding 
markets, the price is $2.76 per cwt., f. o. b. 

In District No. 5, which includes the manufacturing plants at 
Minerva, Saegertown, Emlenton, Barnesville, Orangeville, Tarr Station, 
Conneaut Lake, Alliance and Salem, the price is $2.12 per cwt., f. o. b. 
The plants under Pittsburgh inspection are paid the Pittsburgh Country 


Plant price. 


In District No. 6, which includes Sharon, Farrell and Sharpsville, 


the price is $2.52 per cwt., f. o. b. 


In District No. 7, which includes East Liverpool and its surrounding 
markets the price is $2.94 per cwt., f. o. b. : 
In District No. 8, which includes New Kensington and Parnassus, the 


price is 27 cents a gallon, f. o. b. 
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fecting their members. There are 
questions concerning the Local Ship- 
pers that have been withheld from the 
open meetings, that will be placed on 
the floor on December 5. 

In addition to the above, there will 
be the regular features connected with 
each Advisory Council meeting, that is 
the quarterly reports from the admin- 
istrative office, the marketing depart- 
ment and the Pittsburgh Dairy Coun- 
cil. 

John L. Loeffert, Jr., manager of the 
marketing department, is preparing a 
complete and concise report of activi- 
ties and facts he expects to place be- 
fore the Council in December are such 
no Local leader can afford not to get 
them. 

President Brenneman and the writer 
will attend the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers: Federation convention 
in Detroit this month and a complete 


report on the affairs of the national 
organization will be given. 

Pittsburgh dealers recently held a 
meeting in which they made some 


rather concrete strides toward align- 
ing some of the non-cooperating deal- 
ers. They developed, among them- 
selves, a plan to swing the “outlaw” 
buyers over. This idea will be told 
the Advisory Council members, also 
evidence as to its effectiveness will be 
given. 
Bring the Ladies 

“We have reached a point in the 
dairy business in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict where without a loyal and earnest 
organization, we will progress very 
slowly,” explained Mr. Brenneman. 
“Tf, at the December meeting, we can 
demnostrate to the Advisory Council- 
men and other leaders, who we hope 
will be there, the need and profit that 
may come of a loyal spirit, to such an 
extent that they can go back home and 
arouse the members to a keener sense 
of duty, I will feel that the meeting 
was a huge success. 

“Only through a solid support of the 
membership can we hope to get a bet- 
ter price for our milk. Only through 
a solid support of the membership can 
we hope to keep our markets clean and 
open.” 


Two 


The board of directors have been 
working dilligently in straightening up 
more or less minor matters in various 
sections, which could well have been 
eliminated if it were not for a small 
group of unthinking farmers who de- 
liberately if not willingly put obstacles 
in the path of the D. C. S. Co. 

When you come to Youngstown, 
come prepared for work—and incident- 
ally bring your family. If we could 
get the ladies of the house more in- 
terested in affairs of the organization, 
there would probably be less trouble 
with the men in the various sections. 

But regardless of all else—all mem- 
bers of the Advisory Council are urged 
to make every effort to be on hand 
early for the meeting December 5—- 
come under any circumstances, if it is 
all possible to do so and bring as many 
of your Local officers as you can. 
Your presence and aid is neded at the 
meeting. 

Remember the date—December 5— 
at Youngstown, in the Library Build- 
ing. 


Austinburg Meeting 


The Austinburg Local met in regular 
session Wednesday evening, Oct. 8, at 
Austinburg, Ohio, at which time Presi- 
dent Brenneman addressed the Local, 
explaining conditions which exist in 
neighboring milk markets as those in 
Pittsburgh. 

During the meeting a motion was 
made that this Local favors a premium 
on Grade A milk. Motion  earried 
unanimously. 

Dr. W. O. Ellsworth, chairman of the 
Local, presided at the meeting. 


Southington Meeting 


One hundred and sixty farmers, pat- 
rons of the Phalanx, O., plant, all 
members of the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company, attended an interesting 
meeting at Southington on Oct. 11. 

KE. F. Noble, director of the organi- 
zation, was the principal speaker and 
did much to clear up several situations 
upon which the producers were more 
or less doubtful. 


Ohio-Pennsylvania Breeders 


Adopt Herd Names 


Four Ohio State breeders of Holstein 
cattle recently adopted herd prefix 
names which have been registered for 
their exclusive use in naming purebred 
animals in their herds by the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America. The 
prefix names recorded and the names 
of the breeders for whom they have 
been reserved are: Hillman, C. O. Hill, 
Napoleon; Moneyworth, Charles A. 
Dowd, Seville; Straight Pine, Frank J. 
Deloye, Houston; and Bascomdale, J. 
C. Bascom, Farmdale. 

Three Pennsylvania breeders also 
adopted herd prefix names just recently. 
They are S. P. Wood, West Alexander, 
who has registered the name of Bear 
Rock; Levi Brubacker, Myerstown, who 
has registered the name of Double 
Spring, and William Wenz, Allentown, 
who has registered the name of Wenz. 

Many progressive breeders have 
adopted prefix names and are using 
them to great advantage. The custom 
is well established and is growing rap- 
idly. Over 5,000, prefix names have 


already been reserved, of which 503. 


names were recorded by the National 
Holstein Association in the last fiscal 
year. No charge is made for reserving 
prefix names. 


Big Fraud Found in Fer- 
tilizer Sale 


Farmers of Pennsylvania are asked 
to beware of a low-grade fertilizer 
called “Acme Plant Food,” made by the 
Acme Fertilizer and Plant Food Com- 
pany in Lancaster County. An analysis 
of a sample of this fertilizer by the 
State Bureau of Foods and Chemistry 
showed it to contain only about $1.75 
worth of plant food per ton and yet 
the material was selling for about $28. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


While only two per cent of total plant 
food—nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash—was guaranteed, the fertilizer 
contained less than one per cent, Dr. 
James W. Kellogg, Chief Chemist. in 
charge of the analysis, reports. Fur- 
thermore, over 60 per cent of the ma- 
terial in the fertilizer was either sand 
or other matter which would not dis- 
solve even in acid.’ Records show that 
the Acme Company sold 300 tons of 
this “plant food” to farmers largely in 
Pennsylvania last year. 4 


World Wide Shifts In Dairy 
Industry 


Far-reaching changes in the world 
dairy industry in recent years are vitally 
affecting the volume and course of in- 
ternational trade in dairy products, and 
directly or indirectly an influence upon 
American markets, declares the United 
States Department of Agriculture in a 
special review of the situation. 

The foreign butter market just now 
is exerting a strengthening influence 
upon the market in this country, the 
department says. On the other hand, 
it is pointed out, the prospect of in- 
creased supplies from New Zealand, 
Australia and Argentina during the sea- 
son now beginning, together with con- 
tinued recovery of the dairy industry 
in Europe during the coming year may 
make it possible for British markets to 
find such ample supplies as to react un- 
favorably upon the butter market in the 
United States. 

Foreign production is the heaviest it 
has ever been, but recently renewed 
purchases by Germany of large quanti- 
ties of foreign butter and seasonal 
scarcity of imported supplies in Great 
Britain have combined to prevent what 
seemed otherwise to be an inevitable 
price decline. 

Dairy production has been increasing 
in recent years in virtually all countries 
the world over, due to the general 
profitableness of dairying as compared 
with other farm enterprises. The gen- 
eral depression in the European mar- 
garine industry gives added evidence of 
heavy ‘world production of butter, it is 
pointed out. 

The most recent growth in dairying 
has taken place in the comparatively 
new and unexploited countries, includ- 
ing New Zealand, Australia, and Ar- 
gentina, and there is every reason to 
believe, says the department, that this 
expansion is of a substantial and per- 
manent nature. 

Russia before the war was second 
only to Denmark as an exporter of but- 
ter, with 150,000,000 pounds annually. 
The war cut off this surplus. The 
European butter trade is now about 
back to prewar volume with the former 
Russian supply replaced by butter from 
these other and newer producing coun- 
tries, and Russia beginning to export 
in considerable quantities. 

Dairymen feel that production will 
contine to increase throughout the 
world and that more consideration will 
have to be given the demand side of 
the situation, the department says. 


Cow’s Milk Too Rich For 


Calves 


Calves from the modern, highly do- 
mesticated dairy cow get too much 
nourishment in the first two weeks of 
their lives. That, as much as any one 
factor, explains why mortality rates are 
higher for calves, comparatively, than 
for other classes of stock. 

Veterinarians at both the Ohio State 
University and the New York State 
College of Agriculture unite in making 
this statement. ‘They continue: 

“We have sought by every means to 
increase the quality and quantity of 
milk in our dairy cows, but have given 
little thought to the production of 
healthy offspring. 

“Sickness and mortality are more 
frequent with calves than with lambs, 
goats, and swine because of careless- 
ness in feeding and breeding. 

“Tmprovement in the digestive ability 
of the calf has not kept pace with the 
increasing richness of the milk. As a 
result a calf, if allowed free access to 


the cow for the first two weeks, will 
often overeat. 

“The best way to control. this is to 
reduce the amount of milk given the 
calf at first. Increase the milk ration 
gradually as the calf grows older, and 
add a little alkali, such as sodium bi- 
carbonate, to neutralize the fatty acids 
formed by the excess of fat in the 
milk.” 


Wins Sholarship 


The $400 scholarship award offered 


_ by The Holstein-Friesian Association of 


America to the student making the 
highest score in judging Holsteins at 
the 1924 National Dairy Show was won 
by A. D. Bull, of Crawford, Oklahoma, 
a senior student in the Oklahoma A. & 
M. College, according to the Bureau of 
Dairying of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, under whose su- 
pervision the contest was held. 


Ohio Holstem Sales 


A. V. Case, secretary of the Trum- 
bull County Holstein Association, sold 
ten cows to Williard Ditch, Morgan 
City, La. One cow was owned by D. 
S. Dennison, two cows by John Leeper, 
one cow by Knapp nad Pierce, one by 
Will Bartholomew, and five cows owned 
by Howard Barker. 


DISTRIBU: TED BY 
“ittshurgh Distriet Dairy Cour 
Fourth Floor - sie Builds 
____ Pattsburgh Pa 


Have you received your “membership 
bottle” yet? 

The Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- 
cil is distributing large cards, a repro- 
duction of which is shown here, to the 
members of the Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Company, to be displayed on 
the farms of all those members who do 
not use oleomargarine. 

These cards are nine inches by 
twenty-two inches and are to be tacked 
on a post, fence or building facing the 
road so passers-by can see it. Five 
thousand display cards have already 
been distributed and if you have not 
yet received yours, fill in the attached 
coupon and send it in. 

If you have received your card—tack 
up so the world will know how and 
where you stand. 


Please send me, at once, one 
of the above cards. I am a mem- 


Siar oi 
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New Milk Co-op 


Another milk pooling organizatio:) 
for Illinois is in prospect as the resul] 
of a meeting at Springfield recently o 
the directors of the Springfield Co! 
operative Milk Producers associatior| 
An association agreement and a mar 
keting contract, which mean a complet 
reorganization, were considered an 
adopted. f 


Christmas Tree Ban Lifte: 


Good news for Santa Claus! 

The quarantine prohibiting the shi 
ment of Christmas trees and Christma 
greens into Pennsylvania from Ney 
England States effective during — th 
Christmas season last year has 4 
modified greatly this season. Exeey 
for trees coming from certain infeste 
areas in New England, the quarantin 
has been removed. ea 


Where the Duc SI Wor 


Several months ago the Dairymen 
Cooperative Sales Company suspiciot 
the solvency of a dealer in Beaver Fa ib 
Pa., and transferred all the producer 
who were members of the organization 
One producer elected to stay in spite o 
the advice of the organization— 1 
short time ago the crash came li 
the windup it was found that this pre 
ducer was “out” over $1,000 in mil 
checks. : 

There’s the story—write your © 
moral. ae 


Pittsburgh Buyers Aid 
Bringing Others 


: Yg 

It remained for three Pittsburgh mil 
dealers to bring a group of Washing 
ton, Pa. milk dealers to task for ne 
aligning with the Dairymen’s Coopers 
tive Sales Company and the Pool D: 


partment. This happened during a cot 
ference at Washington on Oct. 22, be 
tween President Brenneman, the Wast 
ington Local committee, Washingto 
milk buyers and the three Pittsburg 
buyers. a 
“Why should we join the Dairymen 
Cooperative Sales Company when w 
have no surplus on this market?” aske 
one of the Washington buyers. a 
“Certainly you have had no surplt 
here, but you will have your share of 
pretty quick unless you help carry tt 
burden with the rest of us dealers,” we 
the quick retort of a Pittsburgh buye 
“We have been carrying the surplt 
for your market and we don’t propo: 
to carry it very much longer. Eith 
you will come into the organization tt 
same as the other leading buyers in th 
territory or you will have to hand 
surplus.” ie | 
It didn’t take very long to convice tl 
buyers present of the logic of this r 
mark and the result was that the Wad 
ington buyers present are going out af 
round up the rest of their local ‘me 
and send in their signed pool contract 
“Such cooperation between dea 
and producers is a pleasure,” explai 
Mr. Brennemanq, “and it is significa 
of the fact that we are organized 1 
the proper system.” 


Internal Parasites Me Y 
Southern Stockmen — 


Although the eradication of the cat 
tick in the Southern States is resultir 
in a rapid increase in meat and mi 
production in that region, other impor 
ant work remains to be done befo 
the livestock industry in those stat 
can reach its best development, says D 
B. H. Ransom of the Bureau of Anim 
Industry, United States Department | 
Agriculture. Because of the climat 
he says, internal parasites do relative 
more damage there than in the cold 
parts of the country, and as the amim 
population increases, as a result of 
elimination of the ticks, these oth 
pests will do more and more damag 


Here’s one trio that nobody wan 
to hear sing: the boarder cow, ! 
slacker hen and the runty pig. — 


ee ostest in the world” is the way 
. M. Bailey, vice president of Rieck- 
{cJunkin Dairy Company, described 
is firm’s method of handling milk be- 
ween country receiving station and 
ity plant. 


“At the creamery the milk goes into 
lass lined tanks which are elevated so 
mat the milk: flows into refrigerator 
ank cars at the rate of 400 gallons a 
finute. The Rieck-McJunkin Com- 
any owns eight of these tank cars, 
ach car containing two glass lined 
anks with a capacity of 2,250 gallons 
+ 


Record Quantity of Butter 
| In Cold Storage 


More butter was being held in Penn- 
ylvania’s cold storage warehouses on 
Jetober 1, 1924, than at any previous 
ime since the State Cold Storage Law 
yas passed in 1913, according to the 
uarterly report of Director James 
‘oust, State Bureau of Foods and 
lemistry. A Federal report on the 
me date showed 156,232,000 pounds of 
itter in cold storage in the United 
ates as compared with 102,731,000 last 
2 This amount is about one-half 
d more per person than a year ago. 
In Pennsylvania, the amount is 13,- 
000 pounds as compared with 8,572,- 
|pounds last year. This total amount 
a little over one and a half pounds 
‘er person in the State. The butter in 
frace, however, is 2,600,000 greater 
in 1917 when the highest previous 

rd was established. The figures 
howing the amount of butter in cold 
torage on October 1 of each year since 

15 are as follows: 


Butter (lbs.) 


eee Ss eS 9,744.913 
| . 9,555,966 
7 ~. 10,923,322 
a ie 6,842,421 
7,390,839 
te ae 9,233,607 
ae 5,821,323 
Sa 5,382,033 
123 8,572,010 
 .. [Se __ 13,545,271 


| ee 
_ What Co-ops Have 
be Remedied 


What the 67,000 members of the 
st milk marketing cooperative in 


PART OF REICK-McJUNKIN 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


“FASTEST IN THE WORLD” 


TANK SERVICE 


In Pittsburgh the milk is transferred 
by air pressure at the rate of 250 gal- 
lons a minute from the cars to glass 
lined tanks mounted on trucks. There 
are six of these trucks in operation in 
Pitsburyh, each one of which has a 
capacity of 1,250 gallons. 


Reaching the huge Rieck plant at the 
corner of Forbes and Stevenson 
Streets, Pittsburgh, the milk is elevated 
three stories by air pressure at the 
rate of 300 gallons a minute. Some 
idea of the speed at which Rieck-Mc- 
Junkin milk is handled may be gained 
from the fact that the temperature of 


the world have gained through their as- 
sociation is told by one of their officers 
in a recent address. There were three 
major evils in the days before the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation was organized, according to J. 
D. Miller, vicé president. 

“Any impartial observer must con- 
cede,” he says, “that of the three major 
evils of the old days, two of them have 
been corrected, while substantial pro- 
gress is being made in the correction of 
the third. 

“First‘ League members now have an 
assured market. 

“Second: League members are now 
sure of their pay. 

“Third: Prices received by League 
members for the last fiscal year were at 
least 14 cents per 100 pounds more than 
they would have received without an 
organization, to which can be added 
whatever increase in the price of butter 
has been caused by organized effort.” 

The same recital can be given for the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany, which has been infinitely success- 
ful the past few years. 


English Cooperative Has 
Large Interests 


A booklet of 40 pages issued by the 
Cooperative Wholesale Society of 
England, outlines briefly “The Growth 
of the C. W. S.” since its beginning in 
1863, and gives an idea of the extensive 
business conducted by this consumers’ 
cooperative society. Among the many 
and varied interests is a list of the 
farms and estates in Great Britain 
“utilized for pastoral and agricultural 


the milk between country and city will 
not vary more than four degrees the 
hottest day in summer. The milk goes 
into the receiving tanks at the cream- 
ery at 36 degrees and it is never more 
than 40 degrees when it is discharged 
at the city. 


Fast, dependable, transportation be- 
tween country and city plant is a very 
important factor in efficient, economi- 


cal handling of milk. The Rieck-Mc- 
Junkin Company is justly proud of 


their equipment for this particular 
work, a part of which is illustrated 
here. 


purposes, including that of fruit grow- 
ing.” The total number of acres of 
land used for agricultural enterprises is 
given as 34,645, the nominal original 
value of which is 2,445,800 Pounds. This 
is exclusive of a seed-testing ground of 
20 acres, and two timber growing 
estates covering 205 acres. 

Besides this acreage in Great Britain, 
the C. W. S., in connection with the 
Scottish Cooperative Wholesale So- 
ciety, owns extensive tea plantations in 
the east. Five groups of plantations in 
Ceylon total 6,329 acres; four groups 
in South India comprise 27,169 acres; 
and one estate in Assam has 2,078 acres, 
making a grand total of 35,576 acres de- 
voted to tea production. 


Seventy-seven Holstein cows in the 
United States have completed yearly 
test periods with records of over 1,000 
pounds butterfat, according to the ad- 
vanced registry department of the Hol- 
stein-Fresian Association of America. 
The latest of these is Crescent Duchess 
Ormsby, owned by Ralph King, Men- 
tor, Ohio. At the age of five years this 
cow produced in 365 consecutive days, 
under the supervision of the Ohio State 
College of Agriculture, 27,138 pounds 
milk and 1,017.42 pounds butterfat— 
equal to 1,271.7 pounds butter. 


Commissioners of Agricul- 
ture for Co-op Methods 


An appeal to the farmers of the 
South to help keep prices up by follow- 
ing more orderly processes in marketing 
their staple crops, was made recently 
by the commissioners of agriculture of 


Three 


five states. The commissioners of agri- 
culture of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina, met in New Orleans on Sept. 29, 
and discussed their problems. Having 
given much time to a study of the cot- 
ton situation, the commissioners have 
reached the conclusion that the present 
price of cotton, around 25c, is so low as 
to make production unprofitable, and 
also that it is lower than the statistical 
information on supply and consumption 
warrants. In view of these conditions 
a statement was issued, giving facts and 
figures, and urging more organized 


marketing of the crop. 
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Gi ‘All this Teele is re for selling 6 
QP Boxes Mentho-Nova Salve at 2hc, For 
Y catarrh, cuts, burns. Order now. When 
W sold return $1.60 and all 6 pieces are yours. 
U. 8S. SUPPLY CO. Dept. F344 Greenville, Pa. 


Keep Your Cows From 
ABORTING 


Don’tkeep on losing calves and letting valuable 
cows become barren. End Contagious Abortion 
by using ABORNO, the pioneer, guaranteed 
remedy. Easily administered treatment kills a- 
bortion germs quickly without harming cattle. 
Write for Free Book, with letters from users, 


ABORNO LABORATORY 
38 Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis, 


BALED SHAVINGS 
The Best BEDDING For Cows 


Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 
OSCAR SMITH & SON, Albany, N. Y- 


“The Higher The Test 
The Bigger The Check” 


Our Bulls will make your 
fat test grow. 


Bulls from Register of Merit 
Cows at farmers’ prices. 


MAHONING COUNTY 
JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


V. E. Crouse—Sec. 


N. Lima, Ohio 


— 


“The Old Reliable” 


State Bank 
& Trust Co. 


ELM GROVE, W. VA. 


Banking, Real Estate and 
Insurance 


Resources $1,800,000.00 


For Cow, Hog 
and Hen Raisers 


It’s not a catalog, but a real helpful book of 
information for cow, hog and hen farmers. 
88 pages. Size9x12. Filled with photo- 

graphs and written from the experiences of 
leaders in dairy farming, breeding, poultry 
farming, etc. Send fora copy. It may have 
just the idea you’re waiting for to improve 
or remodel your barn—or plan a new one. 
Get our Jamesway ‘‘Pay-from-Earnings”’ 
Plan on Steel Stanchions, Stalls, Pens, Car- 
riers, Water Cups, etc. Also get Jamesway 
suggestions for a new money making 
poultry house-—equipped complete. When 
writing, mention how many cows, hogs, 
hens you keep. Write today to Dept. G. 


Jamesway 


JAMES MANUFACTURING CO. 


ere Atkinson, Wis. 


Elmira, New Yo: ‘Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Why People Drink Milk 


Is milk consumed because it is liked 
or because it is regarded as an ex- 
tremely healthful food? The answer 
to this question, based upon a survey 
of 400 representative families in Phil- 
adelphia, made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture co-opera- 
ting with the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has just been 
made public. 


The results of this survey show that 
people drink milk because they like 
it, not necessarily because they con- 
sider it a healthful food. “Like it,” 
constituted 55 per cent of the reasons 
given by these 400 familes for drink- 
ing milk, whereas health and food value 
made up only 25 per cent of the rea- 
sons. 


Price was no consideration to 77 per 
cent of those questioned, and _ they 
stated that a fluctuation of a cent or so 
either way would not change the quan- 
tity consumed. Only 11 per cent said 
they would use more milk if the price 
were lower, and slightly over three per 
cent said they would use more in case 
of sickness. Over 77 per cent of the 
families interviewed said that changing 
seasons do not affect consumption, but 
12 per cent said they used more milk 
in summer than in winter, principally 
for drinking purposes as a substitute 
for coffee, tea, and other hot drinks. 


The study brought out the fact that 
54 per cent of the children were drink- 
ing milk in school. The mothers in- 
terview felt that drinking milk in 
school had induced children to drink 
more milk at home. 


The 400 families co-operating in the 
survey were divided into six groups of 
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50 each according to income, race, and 
nationality. Of the various groups, the 
Jewish group showed the highest con- 
sumption of milk. Smallest consump- 
tion was found among Negro and Ital- 
ian groups. Nearly half the Jewish 
people interviewed said that milk was 
the most important food in their house- 
hold. The Italians as a class prefer 
other beverages to milk. The Negro 
group was lowest in per capita con- 
sumption of fresh milk, but highest in 
consumption of buttermilk. Excluding 
these modifying factors which may be 
attributed to racial habits or character- 
istics, the figures show that the amount 
of milk consumed increases directly as 
the income is increased. 


Eight per cent of the food bill is 
used to purchase milk, according to 240 
housewives. Jewish people spend 10 
per cent of their food budget for milk, 
as do also the people with better than 
average income. Answers from 141 
mail questionnaires indicated that fresh 
vegetables and meat are considered 
the foods of greatest importance, with 
bread next and milk fourth. 


No cases were found where canned 
milk was used for drinking purposes. 
Canned milk is used, however, by 29 
per cent of all the families interviewed, 
and taking the poor families as a class, 
by 62 per cent. It is considered as a 
substitute for cream rather than as a 
substitute for fresh milk, except when 
used for cooking. 


The Hessian fly gained in numbers 
in Ohio’s wheat fields this year. The 
state over, the average straw infesta- 
tion is 11.5 per cent, as compared with 
4.6 per cent for 1923, according to the 
report of state university and experi- 
ment station entomologists. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA FARMERS PLAY 
BIG PART IN STATE PRODUCTS SHOW 


By GEO. F. JOHNSON 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture 


Plans are rapidly nearing completion 
for Pennsylvania’s ninth annual State 
Products Show to be held in Harris- 
burg, January 19-23, 1925. Four large 
buildings located conveniently in the 
central portion of Harrisburg have 
been procured for housing the event 
and about 25 different farm organiza- 
tions have already scheduled their 
winter meetings during that week so 
that farmers can visit the exhibits and 
attend the meetings by making only 
one trip. Reduced fares on all prin- 
cipal railroads have been arranged, 
which means that farmers in western 
Pennsylvania can make the trip to 
Harrisburg and return on 75 per cent 
of the regular fare. 


In order that fruit growers may 
make suitable selections for the 
show, Dr. S. W. Fletcher, secretary 
of the Horticultural Association, has 
mailed a fruit premium list and a let- 
ter to all members of that associaition 
reminding them of the State Show and 
of the advisibility of selecing their ex- 
hibits during the fall harvest. Over 
1,200 premium lists have been distribut- 
ed and more are available to those 
making request. A total of $875 is be- 
ing offered in awards to prize win- 
nets this year, an increase of $110 over 
last year. 


Big Poultry Show 


Pennsylvania’s largest poultry and 
egg show, one in keeping with the 
State’s $50,000,000 poultry industry, is 
the goal set by the officials of the 
Pennsylvania State Poultry Associa- 
tion, State College poultry specialists, 
and the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture for their annual poultry 
exhibition to be held in connection 
with the State Farm Products Show. 


An entire buiding will be devoted to 
the poultry and egg exhibit this year, 
states H. E. Klugh, Show Manager. 
Awards to prize winners are more than 
doubled this year; premiums on eggs 
have been increased from $147 to $650, 


and those on poultry from $986 to 
$1972. Premium lists are now available 
and are being distributed to all inter- 
ested poultrymen. 


The part taken each year in this 
mid-winter fair by the farmers of Erie, 
Crawford, Mercer, Lawrence, Beaver 
Butler, Washington, Westmoreland, 
Greene, Fayette, Somerset, and Alle- 
gheny Counties will surprise the casual 
observer. Last year the farmers of 
these counties made 11 per cent of all 
the exhibits and were awarded 12 per 
cent of all premium money. Erie 
county farmers stood second in. potato 
awards; Mercer county second. in 
dairy awards; Westmoreland county 
first in small grains, in poultry; and 
Greene county, fourth in corn. Among 
the exhibitors of dairy products last 
year were Highland Farms in Alle- 
gheny county; A. J. Todd, Mercer 
County; E. M. Burtner, Butler coun- 
ty; A. L. Barnes, Butler, county; J. 
M. McCoy, Mercer county; R. H. Rol- 
lins, Butler county; Greenville Dairy 
Company, Mercer county; Dairy- 
men’s Association of Beaver county; 
and the Grove City Creamery in 
Mercer county. 


The wool exhibit last year was large- 
ly a western Pennsylvania show. 
Eighty-five per cent of the premium 
money went to Greene, Lawrence, 
and Mercer counties. The sheep and 
wool associations in each of these 
counties made extensive exhibits. 

The show this winter has been en- 
larged in many different departments 
and the premium money increased 50 
per cent. The total awards offered 
last year amounted to $3,469. The 
amount has been increased to $5,250 for 
the present show. The largest increase 
has been made for the egg and poultry 
show. The awards on eggs have been 
increased from $147 to $650, and on 
poultry from $986 to $1972. With this 
large increase in premiums, much 
keener competition than usual is ex- 
pected in all departments. 


Gelling Merchandise 
To Market 


When you have produced the milk on 
your farm your job is practically done. 
Ours is just beginning. 


Our task is to find, maintain and develop 
a market for that milk. Our work is to 
keep contact with the thousands of city 
homes who need the milk you have to sell. 


Your interests, therefore, are identical 
with ours. Your business---we admit it in 
all frankness---is indispensable to us. And, 
with equal frankness, we think you will say 
our business is no less indispensable to you. 
The proposition, in actual fact, is mutual. 


The prosperity of each is the prosperity 
of all. 


That, as we see it, is true co-operative 
marketing. Many hands, each doing their 
appointed tasks in the work of getting this 
vital food from the farms which produce it 
and can’t use it to the myriads who need 
it and can use it. 


In a sense we are your agents acting as 
representatives for you. In the same sense 
you have a very real and a very definite in- 
terest in this Rieck-McJunkin institution. 


We want you to feel that way about it. 
We want you to know that your help and 
your suggestions are very welcome. 


Rieck-McJunkin 
Dairy Company 


Pittsburgh McKeesport New Castle 
Butler Charleroi 


$2,000,000 Needed To Fight 


Tuberculosis 


The Pennsylvania Bureau of Animal 
Industry is being swamped by re- 
quests from herd owners throughout 
the State to have their cattle tubercu- 
lin tested. Because of adopting the 
area plan more than 22,000 herds are 
awaiting the test, according to a recent 
report by Dr. S. E. Bruner. At the 
rate these requests are coming in, it is 
estimated that owners of 600,000 cattle 
will want their herds placed on a tuber- 
culin-free basis during the next two 
years. In order to satisfy their de- 
mands, pay indemnities and do the 
work efficiently, at least $2,000,000 is 
needed, declares F. P. Willits, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 


It is also pointed out by Department 
of Agriculture officials that while 
Pennsylvania ranks third among all the 
states in the value of her dairy pro- 
ducts, and sixth in the total number of 
dairy cows, she ranks only fourteénth 
in the number of cattle under super- 
vision for the prevention and eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis. Unless tubercu- 
Josis eradication work continues to 
progress in Pennsylvania as it is in 
other leading dairy sections, the mar- 
ket for the State’s dairy products and 
livestock will be decreased in favor of 
those states having less tuberculosis in 
their dairy herds. 


Progress in the tuberculin testing of 
cattle during the past eighteen months 
Is one of the most important single ad- 
yancements ever made by the Penn- 
sylvania live stock industry, states 
Secretary Frank P. Willits, Pennsyl- 
yania Department of Agriculture, in 
commenting upon a recent report by 
Dr. S. E. Bruner. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, who has immediate charge of 
the tuberculosis eradication work in 
the State. 

Dr. Bruner’s report shows that since 
April 1, 1923, over 230,000 head of cat- 
tle have been tested, 156,218 of these 
being in localities where entire areas 
were cleaned up. The testing of all 
cattle in given areas not smaller than 
townships started in Mercer county in 
April, 1923. Since that time ten other 
counties—Butler, Crawford, Jefferson, 
Elk, Lawrence, Warren, Clarion, Mc- 
Kean, Clearfield and Beaver, have had 
one more townships tested. 


In Clarion county 552 herds, totaling 
2,855 cattle, were tested in three town- 
ships and only nine reactors were 
found. Two townships were given the 
test in Elk county and ten reactors 
were discovered among 2,606 cattle in 
541 herds. In McKean county only two 
reactors were found in one township 
where 852 cattle were tested. Two 
townships in Warren county had 126 
reactors in 321 herds of 3,741 cattle. In 
Lawrence county two townships had 29 
reactors in 1,767 cattle. The number 
of reactors in all these areas has been 
extremely small ranging from 0.23 per 
cent in McKean county to 3.3 per cent 
in Warren country. : 

In addition to the cattle already 
tested in solid areas, Dr. Bruner reports 
that 145 townships in 20 counties are 
now making plans for the area test. 
These townships will have 19,034 herds 
or 112,869 cattle for test. The coun- 
ties concerned are Elk, Lawrence, Mc- 
Kean, Clearfield, Beaver, Columbia, 
Blair, Erie, Westmoreland, Tioga, Cen- 
ter, Union, Bradford, Monroe, Butler, 
Fayette, Warren, Susquehanna, Indi- 
ana, and Cameron. In three counties— 
Lawrence, Columbia and Butler, this 
test will include the entire cattle popu- 
lation. 

The adoption of the area plan for 
tuberculin testing has greatly in- 
creased the efficiency of the work and 
has been one reason why more cattle 
could be tested in 1923 alone than in 
the entire period from 1920 to 1923, 

epartment officials report. This 
method offers such promise of com- 
plete eradication that Secretary Wil- 
lits, supported by the live stock own- 
ers and others interested in the health 
of the people of the state, is asking in 
his budget for a liberal appropriation 
to pay the losses suffered by live stock 
Owners who have reactors. New York 
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state with a somewhat greater cow 
population than Pennsylvania spent 
$8,000,000 in the past two years in 
eradicating tuberculosis from the dairy 
herds of that state. 


Big Nutwood Meeting 


The patrons of Rieck-McJunkin’s, 
Nutwood, O. receiving station had a big 
celebration at their Dairy Council meet- 
ing just recently, when “Certificates of 
Cleanliness” were awarded all produc- 
ers who received ten or more Grade A 
tests during the past year. 

The Nutwood plant won the Rieck- 
McJunkin contest and all the men listed 
below will receive either a Dr. Clark 
Purity Milk Strainer or a carton of 
cotton pads. 

J. C. Elder, F. C. Reeder, K. R. Johnson, 
S. S. Bates, E. O. Fitch, N. D. Kepner, Geo. 
Irwin, Arthur Meikle, C. C. Bates, Jim Beach, 
Boy Thompson, Charles Draa, Floral Jewell, 
Steven Stanchek, C. L. Moy, Thomas Meikle, 
Harrison Groves, W. H. McCandlas, A. L. 
Sherman, Henry Hill, Grant Smith, C. C. 
Wells, Burrell Sutton, Mrs. V. D. Jewell, C. 
J. Brosius, Fred Elson, E. H. Ernest, Frank 
Casper, A. J. Moy, J. G. Tailor, John Goudish, 
F. A. McNaish, Otto Hanniman, Opel Attals, 
E. J. Stambaugh, Clinton Lewis, D. W. Sun- 
berry, J. E. Faust, L. G. Elder, C. W. Scott, 
J. W. Diday, C. L. Faber, Steve Bozwig, Leo 
Michlac, J. C. Dermeyer, G S. Powers, J. E. 
Curris, C. M. Davis, E. Jaster, Christ Waber, 
Herman Thumm, R. R. Carley, Earl Baugh- 
miller, Steve Misichos, J. R. Curris, John 
Pope and Owen Wurts. 


Rome Winners 


In reporting the Rome, O. meeting 
last month, we failed to publish the 
list of “Certificates of Cleanliness” 
winners. hey appear below. 

W. Reeve, B. B. Monroe, John Navak, A. 
Sabotnick, B. C. Evans, H. Blenman, G. W. 
Grattis, N. Louma, C. H. Otto, J. W. Camp- 
bell, C. M. Day, A. Vida, B. Mende, A. 
Rostos, A. Mickela, A. E. Clark, W. 2 
Webber, J. J. Sienbonotar, C. A. Peck, W. A. 
Nims, Thomas Danner, R. V. Gallant and B. 
L. Bedell. 


Poultry Clubs 


Three townships in Trumbull county 
are organizing Poultry Calendar Clubs, 
in accordance with the rules of the Ohio 
State University extensive service, re- 
ports Guy W. Miller, county agent. 
‘There are 45 boys and girls, from Kins- 
man, Greene and Lordstown townships 
that have already joined, he states. 

In three groups are 30 boys and 15 
girls. Greene township has 17, Kins- 
man 15 and Lordstown 13. E. F. Enter- 
line, Smith-Hughes Agr. Instructor, 
Kinsman high school will be the leader 
of the Kinsman Club, J. B. McAninch, 
a poultryman, will lead the club in 
Greene township. 

The Poultry Calendars will arrive 
soon and be distributed so that the pro- 
ject can start on Dec. 1. The clubs will 
organize, elect officers and select a 
name the week of Nov. 24. 

Each member will keep a record of 
the egg production of the home flock 
and send a summary each month to the 
Club Department, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and the County Agent. Each 
exhibits a pen of four laying hens at 
the Kinsman or Warren Fair, together 
with the Poultry Calendar and records 
to date. : 

The following boys and girls are 
planning to join the clubs: 

Kinsman Township—Mary Olevici, Lila Gil- 
more, Jesse Hurd, Margaret Burford, Joseph- 
ine Reed, Bernice Hampton, Mary Queale, 
Robert Miller, Lloyd Speir, Lee Betts, How- 
ard Johnston, Fay Betts, Gerald Root, Glenn 
Brown, William Thompson. } 

Greene Township—Ralph Cunningham, Wil- 
liam Snyder, Lee Cauffield, Hubert Arm- 
strong, Marian Dial, Vesta Totten, Joe 
Kochimba, Leonard Tomlinson, Howard Webb, 
James Craig, Ruth Sidaway, Metz Glowacki, 
Joe Buchemba, Harold Berry, Bradford Wake- 
field, Lester Hartman, Guy McAninch. 

Lordstown TTownship—Clarence Craver, 
Walter Johnson, Bertha Johnson, Harold Sny- 
der, Roy James, Robert Montgomery, Fred- 
erick Dean, Harry Smith, Jeannette Keiber, 
Laurabelle Platt, May Sabel, Alice White, 
Josephine Schrader, Irvin Gearhart, Henry 
Dively. 


Adjustment in hog production should 
not go too far this year, rural econo- 
mists at the Ohio State University say 
in a statement to Ohio county agents. 

Says Sam: If a picnic means a 


chance to renew old friendships, it’s 
worth the loss of a good many days’ 
time. 


And the Nation’s 
Milk Supply 


N the North, South, East and West, wher- 

ever dairy cows are kept, Sugared Schu- 
macher Feed and Boss Dairy Ration area 
mighty important part in the nation’s milk 
production. These two famous feeds when 
fed in combination make a dairy ration 
which for “long time” milk-production and 
health maintenance you cannot equal. 


Sugared Schumacher, the Old Reliable carbo- 
hydrate feed, is the maintenance part of the 
ration and provides the cows with stamina, 
vitality and vigor to “stand up” under long 
and heavy milking periods, while Boss Dairy 
Ration with its 24% protein content furnishes 
the choicest proteinconcentratesto make big 
milk yields. These two feeds fed in combi- 
nation represent real true feeding economy. 


For Sale By All Good Dealers Everywhere 
The Quaker Qals Company 


1670 Ry. Exchange Bldg. Address CHICAGO,U.S.A. 


Automobile Insurance at Cost 


LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE, COLLISION, FIRE, THEFT 
NET SAVINGS TO DAIRYMEN—25% TO 40% 
PREFERRED RISKS ONLY 
Company Organized Under Rigid Ohio Insurance Laws 


Our Co-operative Plan Saves You Money—The Premium Stays Here 
Rates Based on Ohio Losses 


Call, Phone, Write or Wire for Folder and Rates 
Allied Motor Mutual Insurance Company 


Home Office—903-904 Home Savings & Loan Building 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—Phone 32456 


Support Those Who Support You 
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Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, Dead 


Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, died Saturday, October 25, as 
a result of an operation which he un- 
derwent about ten days before. 

American agriculture lost one of its 
most illustrious sons, in Mr. Wallace— 
an outstanding figure in world agri- 
cultural affairs—one who had won his 
spurs in the practical, theoretical, edu- 
cational and extension field. 

He was born in Rock Island, Ill, on 
May 11, 1866, the son of a rural min- 
ister, Henry C. Wallace, Sr., another of 
the immortals in American agriculture. 
He was appointed a member of 
President Harding’s cabinet on March 
4, 1921, and served most efficiently up 
to the time of his demise. 

Prior to his entrance to the cabinet, 
Mr. Wallace was editor of Wallace’s 
Farmer of Des Moines, one of the 
leading sectional farm publications in 
the corn belt. This publication was 
founded by his father in 1895. 


publishing the Farmer and Dairyman 
and later the two brothers joined with 
their father in launching Wallace’s 
Farmer. 


Secretary Wallace’s lot as director 
of agriculture was perhaps the most 
difficult one ever given a member of 
the cabinet, due primarly to the period 
of agricultural deflation which swept 
the country at the time of his ap- 
pointment. He strived hard, at all 
times, to improve the living standard 
of the farmer, to point the way to a 
more profitable agriculture, preaching 
the gospel that national prosperity was 
based on agricultural prosperity. 

His broad vision, level mind and na- 
tural ingenuity did much to set agri- 
culture on the right track. Ever on 
the alert to the needs of the farm 
populace, Secretary Wallace proved a 
worthy guardian of the nation’s rural 
chest. It was his opposition, primarly 
that kept Alaska from being exploited 


HENRY C. WALLACE 


Courtesy the National Stockman-Farmer 


After living on the farm all his life, 
Mr. Wallace entered Iowa State Col- 
lege in 1885 but had to leave school on 
account of financial difficulties and as- 
sumed the management of one of his 
father’s. farms. Five years later, 
through his contributions to various 
farm magazines, he attracted the at- 
tention of Professor James Wilson, 
who was then a member of the faculty 
at Iowa State. “Tama Jim” Wilson, as 
he was later known, will be remem- 
bered as the first Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to serve in a President’s cabinet. 
“Tama Jim” served through the ad- 
ministrations of McKinley, Roosevelt 
and Taft, in a most meritorious man- 
ner. 

Due to Prof. Wilson’s interest, Mr. 
Wallace returned to school, graduated 
and later joined the faculty of his 
Alma Mater. Soon after he joined 
with his brother John P. Wallace in 


by private interests, opposing Secre- 
tary Fall in this matter—and he had 
the satisfaction of seeing his policy ad- 
hered to by the late President Hard- 
ing. 

Henry Wallace comes from an agri- 
cultural editorial family, for in Des 
Moines, The Wallace Farmer is now 
being directed by his brother John P. 
Wallace and sons of both families. An- 
other brother, Dan Wallace, has made 
an enviable reputation in editing and 
managing the St. Paul Farmer—an- 
other outstanding sectional farm pub- 
lication. 

Wallace was the third Iowan to oc- 
cupy the post of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, for preceding him was E. T. 
Meredith also of Des Moines and also 
a brother farm paper publisher and of 
the course there was the ever to be 
remembered “Tama Jim” Wilson, the 
man who figuratively and_ literally 


made the Department of Agriculture. 

A number of prominent men in agri- 
culture have been mentioned as candi- 
dates for his post; included are L. J. 
Tabor, member of the Barnesville, O., 
local of the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company, and master of the Na- 
tional Grange; Ex-Governor Frank O. 
Lowden; Acting Secretary Howard M. 
Gore; Murray D. Lincoln, secretary 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation; 
James Howard, former president the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and 
others. 


Racks Made At Home Will 
Dry Seed Corn 


“The scarcity of mature corn has 
made the selection, and drying of seed 
an important fall and winter operation,” 
says Wallace E. Hanger, farm crops 
extension specialist at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. “Realizing the emergency, 
farmers throughout Ohio are inventing 
devices to facilitate the work, especially 
when it comes to the drying. 


“The most practical and inexpensive 
of the drying apparatuses that I have 
seen is one constructed by F. E. Eichel- 
berger, an extensive seed corn grower 
near Washington Court House. 

“His device is in the form of a hang- 
er and is made of 48-inch electric weld 
lawn fence, which can be bought at 
almost any hardware store. Strips of 
this fence 10 feet long are cut from the 
roll; a two-by-four just the width of 
the fence is then slipped under the cent- 
er and fastened with staples to the 
fence. 

“The wire is bent down over the two- 
by-four so that when the plank is hung 
the ends of the fence will hang perpen- 
dicular and the cross wires on the 
fence will be at the same level. 

“These wires form a shelf on which 
ears of corn may be.placed to dry. The 
loose ends of the fence may be stiffened 
by heavy wire or light strips of wood.” 


, 
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THE CO-OP CREED 


I believe that God made the 
country a beautiful abode for 
man; that he expects man to ap- — 
preciate and protect and supple- 
ment this beauty and use it as an 
inspiration to better and greater 
work. 

I believe God intended for men 
to work and play together for the 
good of all; that cooperation is 
but one of the great plans to pro- 
mote the Brotherhood of Man. 

I believe that unselfish service 
for a neighbor or a_ brother 
means much more than time sel- 
fishly spent in gaining great 
wealth. 

I believe in loyalty to my 
neighbor, loyalty to my promise, 
and loyalty to my association. 

I. believe in cordialty and 
cheerfulness. I believe there is 
more power in a genuine smile 
than in a motor engine. ; 

I believe in work—the work of 
the brain as well as the muscles— 
but I also believe in play and 
recreation for farm men and 


women. 
operation and service. 

Until you Try 

My internal method of treatment 

geons. Ointments, salves and other local 

sample of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will 


I believe in happiness—the true 
happiness that comes through co- 
FOR I AM A CO-OP! 
’ 

| LE DON’T BE CUT 
This Wonderful 

Peers) Treatment 
is the correct one, and is sanctioned by 
the best informed physicians and sur- 
applications give only temporary relief. 
If you have piles in any form write for a FREE 
bless the day that you read this, Write today. 
E. R. PAGE 363C Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich, 


We're Glad to Give You 
Parking Space 


Ee Ree 


As a courtesy to out-of-town people who 


are attending the Dairyman’s convention— 


the management of Fordyce’s will gladly 


give you a parking ticket free. You may go 


and come as you will and the location is 


ideal. 


and they will gladly give you yours. 


“And,” Betty B, our personal shopper, 
adds, “If you want anything purchased and 
haven’t the time to get it yourself or don’t 
know where to get it—call me and I am at 


your service. 3-4121 will get me any time.” 


The Geo. L. 


~ YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Just inquire of any of the floor men 


i eee er ee 


Fordyce Co. 


‘| 
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Editor’s Note: We will appre- 
ciate any corrections in this list. 
If we have missed any Locals or 
have the wrong names of the offi- 
cers, please let us know. 


Adamsville Local 
Pres., J. _D. Baird; Secy., A. D. Raugh; 
Treas., B. Minnis. Advisory Councilmen: 
G B Manna. 
: Alliance Local 
_ Pres., W. T. Shekels; Secy., Geo. W. Wymer; 


Treas., Frank Winn. Advisory Council: S. S 


Lipely, G A. Allenbaugh. Alternate, Wm. 
Mattie. 
Andover Local 
Pres., E. I. Watson; Vice Pres., C. B. Fitts; 
Secy., W. S. Crow; Treas., Crow. Ad- 


visory Council: R. M. Stillman, W. S. Crow. 
Augusta Local . 
Pres, R G Manfull; Secy, E G McCauley; 
Treas, E G McCauley. 
Austinburg Local ; 
Pres, F M Andrus; Secy, Wm A Hanne- 
man; Treas, W I, Irons. Advisory Council: 
A C Woliver, Wm A Hanneman. 
Barnesville Local 
Pres, W H WVanScyoc; Secy, J S Bailey; 
Treas, J S Bailey. Advisory Council: W H 
Van Scyoc, J B Giffee, Lake Howell. 
[ Beaver Center Local 
Pres, W I Hackett; Secy, G W Fuller; Treas, 
H H Bentley. Advisory Council: G W Fuller, 
W I Hackett. 


Bessemer Local 


Pres, W W Morrison; Secy, S J Rhodes; 
Treas, S J Rhodes. Advisory Council: W W 
Morrison. 


Braceville Local 
_ Pres, C R Davis; Secy, H C Higley; Treas, 
McConnell Advisory Council: H 
Smith, J A Crabb. 
Butler Short Line 
Pres, J A Humes; Secy, N D Wagner; 
Treas, N D Wagner. Advisory Council: N D 
Wagner. 
B. & O. No. 1 Local 
Pres, S W Bail; Secy, Edw Quivey; Treas, 
Edw Quivey. Advisory Council: M S Wilson. 
B. & O. No. 2 
Pres, Henry Mesta; Secy, Oscar Devore; 
Treas, Oscar Devore. Advisory Council: i 
A Creighton. 
Canfield Local 
Pres, M C Clay; Secy, C IL, Meeker; Treas, 
C I, Meeker. Advisory Council: T’ G Stead- 
ford, EF R Withers. 
Chartiers Local 
Pres, Jas M Paxton; Secy, John W Quivey: 
Treas, John W Quivey; Advisory Council: J 
Wuivey, Jas M Paxton. 
4 Cherry Valley Local 
Pres, B V Loveland; Secy, Guy G Piper; 
Treas, A _C Petrie. Advisory Council: L L 
Rice, B V Loveland. 
Colebrook Local 
Pres, Fred Anderson; Secy, C A Peck; Treas, 
C A Peck. Advisory Council: W A Frantz, 
C H Owen. 
Conneautville Local 
Pres, Frank T Young; Secy, J I, Morris; 
Treas, J I, Morris. Advisory Council: J L 
Morris, Frank T Keiser. 
Connoquenessing Valley 
Pres, S Schriever; Secy, John I, Wise; Treas, 
a I, Wise. Advisory Council: Robert O 
ones, H D Goehring, W J Warner. 
‘ Cortland Local 
Pres, J_W Morrison; Secy, G I, Parke; Treas, 
W I, Deckert. Advisory Council: G L Parke, 
. H Jones. 
Conneaut 
Pres, J C Schupp, Sec, Ed Brown ;Treas, 
W W Marbel. 
\ Deerfield Local 
Pres, C S Burkert; Secy, W. F Kirkbride; 
[reas, W F Kirkbride. Advisory Council: 
Donn Bebb, Evan Williams. 
Denmark Local 
Pres, P Paulson, Secy, B W Henderson; 
reas, G C Reese. Advisory Council: B W 
Henderson, H IL, Kiser, W J Akerholm. 
Dicksonburg Local 


Pres, R J Robar; Secy, B W Beebe; Treas, 
5 D Ofensend. Advisory Council: R W Beebe. 


Dorset Local 


Pres, G A Van Winkle; Secy, C E Van- 
Winkle; Treas, R R Mells. Advisory Council: 
R R Mells, P C Bauman, P O Ritter, C E 
Van Winkle. 


Farmington Local 
Pres, I, C_ Wolcott; Secy, 
eas, Geo Hyde. Advisor Council: 
Trask, M H Sutliff, Burt Hart. 
. Flushing Local 
Pres, Harold White; Secy, A W Brokaw; 
Bese, A W Brokaw. Advisory Council: C B 
ite. 
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Fowler Local — 
Pres, Paul Forward; Secy, Ward Trumbull; 
[reas, Ward Trumbull. Advisory Council: D 
> James, Ward Trumbull. 


Greene Local 
Pres, R W Clark; Secy, E R Love; Treas, 
D Dennison. Advisory Council: W W 
Manes, E R Love. 


Greenford Local : 
Pres, H H Calvin; Secy, A B Williamson; 
eas, W H Rotzel. Advisory Council: H H 
Lesher, A B Williamson. 
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Gustavus Local 


Hartford 


Pres, Stephen Bates; Secy, C F Crooks; 
Treas, Ralph E Miller. Advisory Council: 
Frank Bates. 


Jamestown Local 


Pres., T. S. Moreland; Secy., M. D. Lewis; 
Treas., C. W. Moreland. Advisory Council- 
men: F. Bean, M Lewis, Jas. W 
Crawford. 


Jefferson Local 
Pres, W_M Hamilton; Secy, O R Wagner; 
Treas, O R Wagner. Advisory Council: O R 
Wagner, W_M Hamilton, L P Herren, C E 
Miller, Geo Richards. 
Johnston 
Pres, T A Denman; Secy, E R Millikin; 
Treas, E R Millikin. Advisory Council: M E 
Brobst, E R Millikin. 
Kinsman Local 
Pres, Jas C Mathews; Vice Pres, A P 
Webber; Secy, T A Fell; Treas, C B Hunter. 
Advisory Council: P H Doyle, T A Fell. 
Leetonia Local 
Pres, Harty. H Ferrall; Secy, Theron Cald- 
well; Treas, Theron Caldwell. Advisory Coun- 
cil: J S Brubaker. 
Leon 
Pres, I, E Fisher; Secy, Glen Weir; Treas, 
Glen Weir. Advisory Council: John Mc- 


Michael. 
Linesville Local 


Pres, H M Bryer; Secy, A B Rea; Treas, 
Howard Campbell. Advisory Council: Clint 
Ladner, Bert King, T’ H Johnson. 


Manor Valley Local 


Pres, J M_ Blank; Secy, Scott Mcllvaine; 
Treas, C H Kemner. 


Mecca Local 


Pres, KF J Knight; Secy, Geo O Kennedy; 
F A Jacoby. Advisory Council: A P 


Mesopotamia Local 
Pres, S E Sweet; Secy, C C Hoskins; Treas, 


Bay French. Advisory Council: B D Wood- 
ford, S E Sweet. 
Monroe Local 
Pres, Chas Matthews; Secy, Grant Hill; 


jane W J Magill. Advisory Council: Grant 
i 
Montour Local 
Pres, J A Matchett; Secy, Ray McCandless; 
Treas, Ray McCandless. Advisory Council: 
W J Wilson, E H Hays, Ray McCandless. 
Moravia Local 
Pres, W W McMillin; Secy, W S McAnlis; 
Treas, W_S McAnlis. Advisory Council: W 
W McMillin. 
New Castle Local 
Pres, J W Houston; Secy, C C Cox; Treas, 
C M Hartzell. Advisory Council: T’ W Hous- 
ton, Frederick Taylor. 
New Alexandria Local 
Pres, W G Beatty; Secy, R A Seanor; 
Treas, R A Seanor; Advisory Council: John 
Moffatt. 
New Galilee Local 
Pres, H W Dubbs; Secy, B T Frazzie; Treas, 
S G Duncan. Advisory Council: H W Dubbs. 
New Lyme Local 
Pres, J E Shaffer; Secy, W S Peck; ‘Treas, 
oO Jones. Advisory Council: W S Peck, 
B B Monroe. 
Newton Falls Local 
Pres, W S Griffith; Secy, Elmo R Hawley; 
Treas, Elmo R Hawley. Advisory Council: 
Elmo R Hawley, Ward Ebert, W W McClure. 
Norrisville Local 
Pres, Geo W Dillaman; Secy, J K Buckley; 
Treas, KE R McMillin; Advisory Council: R I, 
Gordon, Kay Heald. 
N. Bloomfield Local 
Pres, A J Paden; Secy, J Wallace Hoag- 
land; Treas, J Wallace Hoagland. Advisory 
Council: Harry Cook. 
North Lima Local 
Pres, Howard Hartman; Secy, S U Camp; 
Treas, G S_ Rapp. Advisory Council: Geo 
Stackhouse, S U Camp. 
N. Jackson Local 
Pres, W W Miller; Secy, C A Buck; Treas, 
Bert Klingensmith Advisory Council: F 
Noble, C E Clemmens, Geo Ewing, 
Campbell, C A Buck. 
N. Shenango Local 
Pres, J K Moore, Secy, D F Simons, Treas, 
J E Uber. Advisory Council: S M Crom, D 
F Simons. 


Minor 


Orangeville Local 
Pres, I, D Brainerd, Secy, Kenneth Brugler; 


Treas, R N_ Fell. Advisory Council: John 
Anderson, A W Miller. 
Orwell Local 
Pres, John Anderson; Secy, A W Miller; 


Treas, A W Miller. Advisory Council: John 
Anderson, A W Miller. 
Palmer Local 
Pres, Joseph Denne; Secy, H G Schwan; 
Treas, J C Schermerhorn. “Advisory Council: 
T M Palmer, Jos Keyser, Jos Denne, F J 
Barton. 


Palmyra Local : 
Pres, J C Davis; Secy, C B Middleton; 
Treas, C B Middleton. Advisory Council: J C 
Davis. 


Pan Handle Local 


Pres, R M Donaldson; Secy, Geo S Pate; 
Treas, Geo S Pate. Advisory Council: Geo S 
Pate, W C Lee. 


Paris Township Local 
Pres, V W_Sheatsley; Secy, Boyd Dager; 
Treas, Boyd Dager. Advisory Council: C F 
Sheatsley, Arthur Mong, V W Sheatsley. 
Richmond Local 
Pres, I, P Rumsey; Secy, Jas S Sunbury; 
Treas, Jas S Sunbury. Advisory Council: CA 
Lynn. 
Rock Creek Local 
Pres, W J Becker; Secy, V J Bailey; Treas, 
W L White. Advisory Council: R A Mce- 
Farland, V J Bailey. 
Rome Local 
Pres, W_W_Nevison; Secy, Jos M Breslyn; 
Treas, C G Supplee. Advisory Council: I N 
Chapin, Jos M Breslyn. 
Saegertown Local 
Pres, Warren Dearborn; Secy, A F Hicker- 
nell; Treas, A F Hickernell. “Advisory Coun- 
cil: Harry Shaner, Karl S Willard, A C Smith, 
L, S Brown, Fred Mosier. 
Salina Local 
Pres, W _M Glass; Vice Pres, A M Bell; 
Secy, S S Hamilton; Treas, Frank T McKee. 
Advisory Council: S S Hamilton. 
Sandy Lake Local 
Pres, Lester McQuiston; Vice Pres, Jos O 
Mecklin; Secy, Jas R McCormick; Treas, Jas 
R McCormick Advisory Council: Harry LI, 
Forbes, B B Lytle. 
Sardis Local 
Pres, Chas W Wright; Secy, Joe F Frobish; 
Treas, Joe F Frobish. Advisory Council: 
Chas E Dally. 
Shenango Valley Local 
Pres, Fred Holezle; Secy, John W Baird; 
Treas, John W Baird. 
Southington Local 
Pres, C D_Fusselman; Secy, J C Lauth; 
Treas, J C Tauth. Advisory Council: I, i; 
Huffman, J C Lauth, N J Newell. 
Springboro Local 
Pres, Chas Young; Secy, Roy Kendall; 
Treas, Fred Thornton. Advisory Council: Bea | 
Mathers, Ed Freeman, Fred ‘Thornton, Roy 
Kendall, James McFadden. 
Trumbull Local 
Pres, C C Reigert; Secy, D H Smith; Vice 
Pres, W H Behm. Advisory Council: J EB Mc- 
Farland, A P Bundy. 
Vernon Local 
Pres, W J Martin; Secy, P H Beach; Treas, 
J P Williams. Advisory Council: Clint Seyler, 
Wm Hannawalt. 
Vienna Local 
Pres, Eli Taiclet; Secy, Era M Crew; Treas, 
Era M Crew. Advisory Council: Chas Pierson. 
Wabash Local 
Pres, R J Jeffrey; Secy, J Ard Cowden; 
Treas, J Ard Cowden; Vice Pres, J L, Smith. 
Advisory Council: O B Robinson, J P White. 
Warren Local 
Pres, C E Difford; Secy, W E Kreitler; 
Treas, W F Kreitler. Advisory Council: I, W 
Pierce, H C McCombs, W E Kreitler. 
Wayland Local 
Pres, S Harris; Secy, A E Gilbert; Treas, 
H D Cairns. Advisory Council: Chas Fos- 
night, Chas Shearer. 
Wayne Local 
Pres, C TL, Ketcham; Secy, R H Wilder ; 
Treas, P K Hasson. Advisory Council: S C 
Hart, J J Myers, R H Wilder. 
Westford Local 
Pres, Geo Martin; Secy, Rolla H Hatton; 
‘Treas, H KE Britton. Advisory Council: Geo 
Martin, R E Wilson. 
West Mecca Local 
Pres, Fred Durst; Secy, R W Dunkin; Treas, 
J _P Jones. Advisory Council: Glenn Hillyer, 
Floyd Clemens. 
Wheeling Local 
Pres, IL, L, Mercer; Secy, T H Orr; Treas, 
T H Orr. Advisory Council: IL, I, Mercer, H 
T Stout, J A Giffin, David Sampson, H W 
Creamer, T H Orr, Geo Billick, Jay Patton. 
Williamsfield Local 
Pres, G B Higgins; Secy, Arthur Rose; 
Treas, Jesse Smith. Advisory Council: Arthur 
Rose, R H Martin, Jesse Smith. 
Windsor Local 
Pres, F _D Loomis; Secy, M M Gladding; 
Treas, C C Alderman. Advisory Council: F D 
Loomis, M M Gladding, C M Noderer, S R 


Wilson. 
Winona Local 


Pres, J E Moore; Secy, J C Brantingham; 
Treas, J C Brantingham. Advisory Council: 
W H Boone 


Pierterje Pontiac Blood Girl, a pure- 
bred Holstein owned by C. E. Clem- 
mens & Son, Mineral Ridge, Ohio, 
just recently completed a seven day 
test, making 28 pounds of butter. In 
the seven days she gave 565 pounds 
of milk which tested about 4 per cent 
butterfat. The test was run one 
month after freshening. Pieterje 
Pontiac Blood Girl is a grand daugh- 
ter of the King of the Pontiacs and is 


nine years old. She is one of the 
foundation cows of Mr. Clemmens’ 
herd of purebred Holsteins. Mr. 


Clemmens intends to put her on test 
next year and increase the record 
to 30 pounds of butter. 


Seven 


LET HUMAN MACHINE 
PUT UP FOR REPAIRS 


The human machine is about the only 
one people try to run without a book 
of directions. And that is why the 
efficiency of the human machine has 
decreased. 

Mrs. Ida §S. Harrington, household 
editor of an eastern farm paper and 
formerly home management extension 
specialist in New Jersey, gave Ohio’s 
extension agents a chance to digest 
that statement at their recent annual 
conference. 

“Homemakers,” she asserted, “should 
be as economical in spending themselves 
as they are in spending household 
funds. The well-being of the human 
machine has a direct bearing on the 
machinery of the household. 

“Nature bestowed on most of us a 
comparatively perfect machine, but we 
have tried to run that machine with- 
out a book of directions. Some parts 
have been overworked .and others have 
been allowed to rust and become use- 
less. 

“We miss half of our life if living 
takes twice as much energy as_ it 
should. An investment in rest pays 
dividends in vitality. Household ma- 
chinery gets out of order when the 
human machine is out of gear. The 
completely efficient housewife must 
make intelligent, businesslike use of the 
human machine.” 


A good wife is not a wife only, but a 
mountain of wealth; who _ possesses 
her is rich with her alone——Proverbs 
of Spain. 


Says Sam: Brevity but not abrupt- 
ness is the best telephone manners. 


SURPRISE: your fnends 
with real movies. Oil 
or Electric. Order 12 box- 
es famous Mentho-Nova 
Salve. Sell at 25 cents. Machine with film sent you according to plan in 
Premium Catalog sent with Salve. Send no money We trust you. 


U.S.Supply Company, DeptD344 Greenville, Pa. 


Clean Milk 


—and we prove it by actual 
test to your entire satisfaction. 
You won’t find any dirt or sedi- 
ment in milk after it has been 
througha Dr. Clark Purity Milk 
Strainer. The thick discs of 
sterilized cotton, tightly clamped 
to bottom of strainer, success- 
fully remove every particle of 
dirt, dust, muck and other 
sediment. We positively 
Guarantee those results or 
refund your money. 


Dr. 
Clark’s 


Strainer @ 


Used and endorsed by Agricultural Colleges, 
Dairy Inspectors and the largest Dairies 
and Milk Producers in the United States, 


Made in two sizes:—10 quart and 18 
quart. If your Dealer can’t supply 
you, write us for descriptive literature 
and prices, giving your dealer’s name. 
PURITY Cotton Discs are made in any size 


from 5 1-2 in. to 7 in. diam., for all makes of 


strainers or filters. Send for a trial order. 


Purity Stamping Company 
Dept. D Battle Creek, Mich. 


Worlds Largest Manufacturers of Cotton 
Discs for strainers and filters. 
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Why Contracts Are Necessary 


Often the question is raised as to the need 
of contracts binding producers as members of 
their respective cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations. Experience, which is the wisest 
sage of all, has taught the leaders of the co- 
operative movement the necessity of having 
a binding contract with their producer mem- 
bers. 

The history of most all cooperatives in this 
respect reads alike. Just as soon as_ the 
farmers agree to pool their interests for their 
own benefit, there arises a strong wall of op- 
position. False statements are hurled broad- 
cast from the ranks of the opposition—bait, 


in the form of a temporarily increased 
revenue, special privileges or an open bribe 
are put up before the cooperating farmer. 

Too often do our farmers fall for the bait 
of the opposition and, surely with no thought 
as to the damage they are doing, to them- 
selves and neighbors, break their contracts. 
Desertions such as this play havoc with the 
organization, it reduces its strength and effi- 
ciency to a point where it is more expensive 
to market cooperatively than individually and 
the ultimate result is the downfall of the en- 
tire cooperative institution. 

If more of our early cooperatives had had 
more binding contracts, then we would not 
hear of so many organizations that fell by the 
wayside. The leaders have learned that it 
takes more than sentiment and enthusiasm to 
make a cooperative a success—it takes signed 
pledges to stand by and for the organization. 
The institution of signed contracts in coopera- 
tives is nothing more than bringing an old 
business practice into the cooperatives. 

If all persons were sincere—if all persons 
were honest and if all persons were true co- 
operators—then we would have no use for 
contracts. Nor would we have any use of 
any of our statute laws and legislation and 
we would indeed be living in a modern Utopia. 

But—such is not the case—so the contract 
must be. 


If you believe that cooperation and or- 
ganization is a good thing, do not go to those 
whose business will be interfered with by the 
association to find out how it works in prac- 
tice—Nulaid News. 
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Henry C. Wallace 


American agriculture has lost one of its 
most worthy sons in Henry C. Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 


A sincere friend and practical leader of 
farmers in all parts of the United States; a 
tried theorist and a practiced scientist as well 
as a “real dirt” farmer; an ardent worker as 
well as a scholar—such was Secretary 
Wallace. 

With no political ambitions, Secretary Wal- 
lace entered the Department of Agriculture, 
with but one end in view—that of creating or 
helping to create a more contented and better 
agriculture. In his endeavors he was largely 
successful and as time rolls on we shall profit 
more by his past efforts. 

Secretary Wallace always exhibited a keen 
interest in farmer cooperatives. His maga- 
zine was long a leader in the movement of 
the cooperatives and his friendship and in- 
terest in their welfare was not superficial. 

He was in brief a man of the highest de- 
gree—a true gentleman as well as a scholar— 
a worthy successor to the mantle of ‘Tama 
Jim” Wilson, a brother Iowan who carried the 
portfolio of agriculture during the adminis- 
trations of McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft. 

Secretary Wallace has gone—his work is 
done—but his memory and deeds will con- 
tinue to live for years to come. 
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he Dairy Situation 


At the present time in the United States, 
the relative advantage in price which dairy 
products have maintained in recent years over 
other farm products is in process of disap- 
pearing. It does not appear that this is a 
local or domestic situation only, but rather 
that the same change is taking place on an 
international scale. Prices of dairy products 
in recent years have been lower relative to 
the general price level of all commodities than 
they were before the war in such countries as 
the United ‘States, Great Britain, Canada, 
Denmark, Australia, and New Zealand. Farm 
products generally, however, have been still 
lower than dairy products. 

With farm prices depressed the tendency 
has been irresistibly toward dairy production 
through the utilization of cheap feed, and rela- 
tive expansion of the dairy industry with in- 
creasingly heavy world production of milk 
and its products as a result. A peculiarly 
significant example of this tendency is found 
in Great Britain, that great world market for 
all agricultural products. An official report 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
of August 29, 1924, states that in Great 
Britain “in recent years the production of 
meat and milk with relatively low prices for 
feeding stuffs of all descriptions has gen- 
erally been accepted as being much more re- 
munerative on the whole than the production 
of grain for sale. If the rising tendency in 
prices of feeding stuffs is to continue during 
the winter when the demand for artificial 
feed is at its maximum, it would seem that 
the production of meat and milk may become 
relatively less remunerative.” 

Production is, of course, but one aspect of 
the situation. But with the price situation 
such as is suggested by the preceding para- 
graphs, the consumption of dairy products 
would appear to have been encouraged thru- 
out this period. 

Estimates of butter consumption per capita 
before and since the war in the more import- 
ant countries indicate generally increased 
consumption in exporting countries. Den- 
mark is an exception. With greatly increased 
production, a larger proportion has been ex- 
ported, amounting in 1923 to fully 80 per 


cent against 76 per cent in 1914. Of the but- 
ter importing countries, France and Switzer- 
land are consuming somewhat less, while in 
Germany, which before the war was second 
only to the United Kingdom as an importer, 
consumption until late in 1923 was limited 
practically to domestic production. Without 
the development of unusual demand, espe- 
cially in Germany, the world’s consumption 
can hardly be depended upon in the present 
situation to increase correspondingly with in- 
creasing production without the stimulus of 
lower price. 


The Profit in Dairying 


From all sides do we hear the complaint 
that the price of milk is too low for a farmer 
to make a profit on his operations. The 
trouble, in the main, when the situation is 
analyzed, is not with the price of milk, but 
with the cost of production. 

The days of abnormal high prices for milk 
are passed, we believe. From now on, what 
increase the farmer will get in his revenue 
will come mainly from the economies he fol- 
lows in the production of milk. 

Perhaps the milk price will taks a slight 
jump in the future, but we should not expect 
anything unusual. We should start now to 
clean our own houses, cut down on your pro- 
duction costs—eliminate those cows from the 
herd that don’t pay their board—produce a 
clean milk so as not to be shut off from the 
markets. 

It is our prediction that the price of fluid 
milk, to the farmer in the future will have a 
closer relationship to the price of butter than 
in the past. With the increasing efficiency in 
the means of transportation, we are moving 
the butter producing sectors closer to the large 
fluid milk markets. 


What the Country Needs 


What this country needs is not a new birth 
of freedom, but the old fashioned $2 lower 
berth. 

What this country needs isn’t liberty, but 
less people who take liberties with our liberty. 

What this country needs is not a job for 
every man, but a real man for every job. 

What this country needs isn’t to get more 
taxes from the people, but for the people to 
get more from the taxes. 

What this country needs is not more miles 
of territory, but more miles to the gallon. 

What this country needs is more paint on 
the old place and less paint on the young face. 

What this country needs isn’t a lower rate 
of interest on money, but a higher interest in 
work.—St. Paul Crescent. 


Josephus Daniels, former Secretary of the 
Navy: “I have long believed that the great 
problem is one of marketing. The difference 
between the price the consumer pays and the 
money received by the producer is altogether 
too great. Wise cooperation in marketing is 
the hope of the farmer, and I hope he will be 
able to work it out.” 


Hon. Carter Glass, United States Senator 
from Virginia, and former Secretary of the 
United States Treasury: “I have several times 
given it as my unqualified conviction that the 
only real hope for the farmers of this country 
is cooperative marketing and effective or- 
ganization.” 


The success of cooperation lies not so much 
in cooperation itself as in the individual— 
Sunkist Courier. 


Farmers are putting on their thinking caps. 
and removing their handicaps.—Ark. \Ricé 
News. Fy 
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MORE ABOUT PRODUCER CONTRACTS 


In accordance with a request from a 
number of our members, an exact copy 
of the producers contract with the 
Dairymen’s Coooperative Sales Com- 
pany is printed herewith. Special at- 
tention is directed to the obligatory 
clauses included and to the penalty at- 
tached with the violation of the con- 
tract. 

For the benefit of those producers 
who may regard a contract with a 
producer’s organization merely a scrap 
9f paper, several instances of where 
similar contracts have been enforced 
wre related here. Also an instance of 
where persons who transfer with con- 
ract holders have been found jointly 
suilty is related. 


Gets Jail Sentence 


Violation of the Tobacco Growers 
Sooperative Association contract, in 
lefiance of a restraining order to pre- 
vent the sale of his tobacco on 
he auction floor, resulted on Septem- 
yer 27, it is reported, in a sentence of 
0 days in jail for Will Evans, of 
Wayne county, North Carolina, whose 
ase was tried before Superior Court 
Judge M. V. Barnhill at Smithfield, 
North Carolina. 

Evans had already paid a fine of $50 
or contempt of court and is one of 
he four tobacco growers who have 
yeen fined or jailed for defying the in- 
unction placed against them by the 
ourt. 


Settles Out of Court 


Rather than go through the courts 
md fight the cooperative marketing 
ontract which has been upheld by 
he Supreme Courts of a dozen states, 
ohn Oringderoff, member of the 
Jklahoma Wheat Growers’ associa- 
ion, is reported to have paid the as- 
ociation $200 liquidated damages for 
vheat he had sold outside the pool, 
nd has agreed to deliver the rest of 
is wheat to the association. 

Five out of the 25 suits filed against 
Ileged contract breakers in the Okla- 
oma Wheat Growers’ Association 
ave been settled outside of court dur- 
ng the past four weeks, reports Robert 
VY. Simons of Enid, association attor- 
ey. It has been necessary to take 
nly one case through the courts and 
1 this instance it cost the contract 
teaker nearly $2,000 for breaking his 
jord with his fellow wheat growers. 


Sues Dealers 


The California Prune and Apricot 
towers Association has switched its 
ne of attack away from the back-slid- 
ig members and is directing its fire 
gainst non-cooperating dealers who 
uy from members. Suit has been filed 
gainst the O. A. Harlan Packing 
ompany, asking a permanent injunc- 
on to prevent independent packers 
rom buying fruit from members. of 
le association. A temporary injunc- 
on has already been granted and the 
rospects are that this temporary in- 
inction will be made permanent at 
1@ next session of court. 


The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales 
Company 
pee ocale branch: 


Ontract of ... 
MAA T ESS, ccc teerennce 
Beco buyer 
 . 
roduct at Present 

eliver receiving station at... 
stimated winter production... 
hip independently toe 
Old locally imine 


Stimated summer production... 2 
(Cross out all but the correct state- 
ent). 

This Agreement, made this -----—- 
ry of e190 ey and 
tween The Dairymen’s Co-operative 
ales Company, organized under the 
ws of the State of Ohio, party of the 


oon. Syne Pot 
eeowuship of .......____ County 
aa Statemote == aa 


itty of the second part. 


Witnesseth: That in consideration 
of the sum of One Dollar ($1.00), paid 
by the party of the first part to party 


of the second part, the receipt where- 
of is hereby acknowledged, and of the 
covenants and agreements herein con- 
tained, the said parties have agreed 
and do hereby agree as follows: 


1. Party of the second part agrees 
to subscribe for one-tenth share of 
the capital stock of the said party of 
the first part for each cow owned or 
kept by said second party, (with a 
minimum subscription of one share and 
one-tenth share for each additional 
cow owned above ten cows) and does 
hereby ‘subscribes fore shares 
of such capital stock, each share of the 
par value of $2.50, which sum he agrees 
to pay in cash on the execution of this 
agreement for each share of stock and 
fraction thereof as subscribed by him 
VIZ Faria eee Dollars (9 \s cee ); 
and the Secretary for the time being 
of said Company is hereby authorized 
to sign the name of the second party 
to the original stock subscription book 
of said Company for the said number 
of shares. 


2. That the party of the second part 
hereby agrees to consign and hereby 
does consign to party of the first part 
for sale all the milk and cream pro- 
duced upon any farm controlled by 
party of the second part, except such 
milk as is required for home, farm or 
local consumption, for and during the 
term beginning ... 


.., and there- 
after for six months period, unless 60 
days’ notice is given in writing by 
either party before the expiration of 
any contract period, and the party of 
the second part further agrees to 
maintain his dairies, barns and all 
equipment and utensils used in pro- 


ducing milk and cream in conformity 
to the sanitary requirements of the 
State, county, district, or municipality 
where said milk and cream shall be 
sold, and agrees to deliver said milk 
and cream pure and unadulturated to 
the shipping station, condensary, or 
such other manufacturing plant as is 
designated by the party of the first 
part, or if party of the first part should 
be unable to dispose of the said milk 
during any portion of said period, 
party of the second part shall be so 
notified and in such an emergency it 
shall be optional with party of the sec- 
ond part whether they manufacture 
their products at home or at a place 
provided and operated by the party of 
the first part. 


3. The party of the first part agrees 
to sell and dispose of the said milk or 
cream to the best advantage for ac- 
count of and to a buyer or buyers ap- 
proved by and satisfactory to the 
second part. 


4. It is further agreed that the party 
of the first part shall receive a com- 
mission ,from the proceeds of the 
sale not to exceed one percent of the 
selling price thereof during the period 
of this contract, and the said commis- 
sion shall be deducted from the pro- 
ceeds of such sales. 


5. It is mutually covenanted and 
agreed that in case either party fails 
to perform the covenants herein 
agreed to be performed by such party, 
the party so failing shall and will pay 
to the other the sum of Five Dollars 
(S500) @pernicow fora cows for 
which party of the second part has 
taken stock, which sum is hereby fixed 
and agreed upon as the liquidated dam- 
age for such failure, and that the same 
shall in no event be considered a pen- 
alty. 

In witness whereof the parties of 
these presents have hereunto set their 
hands and seals, the day and year first 
above written. 

The Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Sales Company, 


Nine 


: pie Se EE are newer 9 | 
Signed, sealed and delivered in 
presence of 


the 


a ee ee a eet SEC Y,, 
Stockholder sign below. 
Co) 


Can Double Profits 


Owners of 110,675 hives of bees in 
Pennsylvania can double their profits 
next year if they will feed and house 
their bees properly this winter, reports 
Charles N. Greene, Chief Apiary In- 
spector, State Department of Agricul- 
ture, after years of observation and in- 
spection of apiaries throughout the 
state. Last year over 1,328,000 pounds 
of honey valued at $317,200, was pro- 
duced by the Keystone beekeepers. This 
production can be doubled in most 
colonies if owners will be sure that 
bees have adequate stores and are kept 
from +suffering during chilly winter 
days and nights, states Mr. Greene. 


Good Mite Killer 


Waste oil removed from the crank 
case of tractors and automobiles can be 
put to good use this fall freeing poultry 
flocks of mites, advises the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Agriculture. 

An oil spray can be used effectively 
to kill the mites found on and near 
roost. Almost any oi] can be used, but 
since many flock owners have automo- 
biles, the waste crank case oil is the 
most practical material. Besides oil, a 
strong lime sulphur, such as that used 
in the dormant spraying of fruit trees, 
can be used to kill poultry mites. 


Picnics and sociables lead in popu- 
larity as leisure-time activities in the 
country, according to a survey in a 
southeastern Ohio county. 


PARKING BUILDING 


VAHEY OIL COMPANY 


Front and Phelps Sts 


Youngstown, Ohio 


CAR WASHING, DRAINING, GREASING 


“MARWOOD” 


GASOLINE AND MOTOR OILS, TRACTOR OILS, GREASES 
WARREN, OHIO—Branches—SALEM, OHIO 
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HOT SCHOOL LUNCHES 
HELP PREVENT COLDS 


School children should have hot 
lunches, not only because they have be- 
come used to them throughout the sum- 
mer, but because a cold lunch lowers the 
resistance to colds and prevalent dis- 
eases, says Lelia Ogle, nutrition exten- 
sion specialist at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

“It is not necessary that the whole 
lunch be warm,” the specialist explains. 
“But one warm dish each day, such as 
vegetable-milk soup, cocoa, creamed 
eggs, or the like, is of definite value to 
growing children. 

“The children themselves, with the 
aid of the teacher, can arrange a simple 
plan to provide these hot lunches. 
Where there are 20 or more pupils, 
however, we have found it advisable to 
hire someone to take charge of the 
work permanently. 

“Under such a plan the home demon- 
stration agent of the county may be 
called upon to select a competent per- 
son in the community, and the menu 
may be so arranged that the food can 
be brought from the homes and cred- 
ited to the children as part payment for 
the lunch, or money may be furnished 
directly. The money charge should not 
exceed from 3 to 5 cents for each pupil 
each day. 

“Subscriptions or funds donated for 
this purpose have not proved satis- 
factory.” 


| Shorts and Middlings 


In order to obtain the advantages of 
operating under the standard coopera- 
tive marketing law and to use a con- 
tract with more favorable provisions, 


the Ohio Sheep and Wool Growers As- 
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sociation is being reorganized, accord- 
ing to the Ohio farm bureau federation., 
About 170 delegates, representing all 
important wool producing territory of 
the state, met at Columbus recently to 
reorganize under the Farnsworth- 
Green law, recently enacted by the Ohio 
legislature. The new body is called the 
Ohio Wool Growers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. 


K. M. Allen, member of the Kinsman 
Local, is reported to be trying a new 
idea in the matter of covering a barn. 
He has just had his new barn enclosed 
with asphalt siding rather than regular 
weatherboard siding. 


Careless smokers) caused 826 fires” 
in national forests last year, according 
to the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Ohio’s average yield of corn  in- 
creased from 33.8 bushels an acre in 
1880 to 41.1 bushels an acre in 1922. 


“No one can build a.fence around an 
idea once it has been expressed.”—W. 
O. Thompson. 


Peach tree borers probably die of 
fright when they see paradichlorben- 
zene coming toward them. 


Says Sam: Good books stir a man’s 
mental circulation more than ever these 
cool fall evenings. 


Silage is a summer feed the year 
round. 

God aids him who 
Proverbs of Spain. 


changes.— 


Ditches yield dollars in a year like 
this. 


“From The Country To You In Glass” 


The truck that made the trip with Dr. McNeal of the Pittsburgh Health Department and 
Thos. P. Otto, of the Harmony Company 


The Harmony Creamery, which oper- 
ates a fleet of trucks, similar to the 
above illustration, in the Pittsburgh 
Milkshed, just recently made a demon- 
stration of the efficiency of the glass 
lines trucks that is regarded as a record 
achievement. 

They transported a tank of milk 691 
miles in six and one-half days, without 
impairing the freshness of value of the 
milk as a food. This milk was brought 
to their Cochranton, Pa. plant on 
September 26 and 27, trucked to the 
Harmony plant at Pittsburgh in the 
tank, standardized and pasteurized and 
again loaded into the tank. Dr. J. Mc- 
Neal, head of the Pitsburgh milk in- 
spection force supervised the sealing of 
the tank before leaving Pittsburgh and 
the milk was then trucked to Mil- 
waukee, where the National Dairy Show 
was in progres. Here the milk was dis- 
pensed to such notables as Hon. Her- 


bert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
Ex-Goy. Hoard of Wisconsin and 
others, all of them giving it their offi- 
cial o. k. 

The first lap of the journey, from 
Cochranton to Pittsburgh, a distance 
of 105 miles, started at 9:00 a. m. and 
finished at 7:00 p. m. the same day. 
The milk started on its second lap at 
10:00 p. m. the same night and arrived 
in Milwaukee in 55 hours. The wilk 
which was pumped into the tank at a 
temperature of 36 degrees, after having 
been in the tank for 134 hours, still re- 
tained its sweetness with only 11 de- 
grees change in temperature. 

The Harmony Creamery Company is 
deserving of considerable credit for 
their progressive spirit in helping to 
carry this experiment through. It 
marks a new era in the transportation 
of milk and lifts milk from a perishable 
class to a semi-perishable class. 


Depend on Your 
Savings 


to make you financially independent. Every 
dollar laid away now you will find doubly 


useful later. 


Do you know that forty-one of America’s 
richest men began life in poor or modest 
circumstances? They didn’t depend on luck, 
but on thrift, and what they have accom- 


plished, you can too. 


The Home Savings and Loan Company 
wishes to help more people of Youngstown. 
The 5 per cent and sometimes more that we 
pay, will go a long way toward helping your 
savings fund grow quickly. Use this sure 


way of getting on in the world. 


Your first deposit is the first step you take 
toward success. Start saving now in the 
institution of your choice. If you have no 
account elsewhere, we will be glad to open 


one for you in “The Home.” 


The Home Savings and 
Loan Company 


Main Office, Federal and Chestnut Streets, 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Struthers, Branch 32 State Street 


ee 
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Another link was added to the 
Hermes-Groves” Life Line’ when 
lass lined tank trucks, with a big 
railer attachment were purchased. 

The big truck, with its trailer, as pic- 


ared above, has a capacity of 2,500 
allons, and has proven itself efficient 
1 bringing milk to the Hermes- 
roves city plants from the country 
ssembling stations. 
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ANOTHER LINK ADDED TO LIFE-LINE 


NEW TRUCKS OF HERMES-GROVES CO. 


In all sorts of weather, every day in 
the week, do these trucks plod their 
way from the heart of the milk pro- 
ducing region in Ohio to the Pitts- 
burgh plants of the above organiza- 


tion, delivering the milk in a good, 
fresh state with apparently no trouble 
whatsoever. 

Milk is now being brought to 
city by the Hermes people, via 


the 
the 
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Want a Thousand? 


Of course you do. 


Why not buy it 


then? You can buy a thousand dollars 


in cash just as easily as you can buy 


anything else on the installment plan. 


hardest, but under our plan it is easy to 


get your first thousand. 


Ask our tellers to tell you how. 


Dollar Savings & Trust C0. 
First Nallonal Bank 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Combined Resources—Over Forty-three Millions 


; 
| 
It is said the first thousand is the 


truck route, from Orwell, O., a distance 
of 150 miles—a feat which several years 
ago would have been unbelievable. 
The increasing progress of the trans- 
portation means is only in keeping 
with the progress of the dairy in- 


dustry as a whole. ‘The Hermes- 
Groves company, are the first in the 
Pitsburgh district to use the trailer 
attachment to the big trucks. They 
report the plan very successful. 

The tank in the trailer is of the same 
size and quality as the main truck 
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and it is believed, if the trailer idea 
continues to prove successful, after a 
longer period of trial, more such at- 
tachments will be used by local dealers. 
More rapid, more dependable and 
efficient means of transporting milk 
from the rural districts to the city is 
always the aim of the city milk dis- 
tributor and the glass lined trucks is 
one of the means of arriving at that 
goal, says the managers of the 
Hermes-Groves company. 


OUT OF THE RUNNING 


I woke to look upon a face, 
Silent, white and cold; 
Oh friend, what agonies I felt 
Can never half be told. 
We'd lived together but a year, 
Too soon it seemed to see 
Those gentle hands outstretched and 
still, 
That toiled so hard for me. 
My waking thoughts had been of one 
Who now to sleep had dropped, 
’Twas hard to realize, Oh friend, 
My Ingersoll had stopped. 


When a man starts to slide, it seems 
that all creation is greased for the oc- 
casion. 


“Will you step into my mitt, dear?” 
said the catcher to the fly; 

But the baseball made no answer as it 
socked him in the eye. 


the north 
It is going south 


You can hardly blame 
wind for whistling. 
where it is warm. 


it 
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“IT would quit the dairy business if 
I couldn’t have a De Laval Milker’— 


Not one but hundreds of 
De Laval Milker users have made 
this and similar statements, such 
as: 

—‘“the best investment I ever 
made.” 


—‘the most profitable equip- 
ment on the farm.” 


—‘T wouldn’t sell it for twice 
the price.” 

—‘makes dairying a pleasure 
instead of drudgery.” 


Strong words, and yet none too 
strong when you know what a 
De Laval Milker will really do. 


The De Laval 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


= 


he 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St, 


Sooner or later you will use a 


5 De Laval 


ilker and Cream Separator 


How much wheat, corn or any 
other crop would be raised in the 
country if they had to be produced 
by hand? Not much. And yet 
the annual milk crop is more val- 
uable than any other single farm 
crop. Then why milk by hand when 
a De Laval Milker will do the work 
better, faster, cheaper and clean- 
er, to say nothing of making dairy- 
ing more pleasant and profitable? 
You are paying for a De Laval 
and not getting it by continuing to 
milk by hand. 

Sold on easy terms so that it 
will pay for itself. Send for com- 
plete information. 


Separator Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 


\ 
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AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION 
IN DENMARK 


“Forty years of sound agricultural 
planning and progress have revolution- 
ized the economic and social life of the 
Danish people. From a depressed state 
of peasant agriculture, which threaten- 
ed the welfare and prosperity of the 
whole nation, Denmark stands today as 
the world’s foremost agricultural coun- 
try in the scientific organization of her 
production and marketing. Her people, 
rural as well as urban, appear content- 
ed and prosperous. Neither extreme 
wealth nor extreme poverty exists.” 

Chris. L.- Christensen, agricultural 
economist for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, who _ spent 
more than a year in a first-hand study 
of agricultural cooperation in  Den- 
mark, thus sums up the results of agri- 
cultural cooperation in that country. He 
says that cooperative organization has 
taught the Danish farmers to adopt 
better business methods and to discard 
the wasteful and haphazard methods of 
farm marketing. 

“While conditions of American agri- 
culture are different in some ways from 
those in Denmark,” says Mr. Christen- 
sen, commenting upon his study, “I be- 
lieve certain fundamental truths in 
agricultural development are in many 
ways similar. Fifty years ago Danish 
agriculture was confronted with prob- 
lems similar to those which confront 
some sections of American agriculture 
today. The competition of cheap grains 
from the new agricultural areas of the 
Americas and Australia, which flooded 
the European markets, forced the Dan- 
ish farmers to abandon the production 
of grain as a money crop. This, to- 
gether with the need of improvement 
in soil fertility, caused them to turn to 
diversified farming. My studies tell 
how the Danish farmers met this econ- 
omic truth.” 
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WHY HE BELONGED TO THE 
COOPERATIVE 


IT once asked an orange grower if he 
marketed his crop through the exchange 
and he replied that he did. I asked him 
how his prices compared with those re- 
ceived by outside growers. He replied: 
“T don’t know and I. don’t care. I am 
convinced that it is the right way to 
market, and if I knew I was getting 
less I should still market them that way 
because I am convinced that were it not 
for the Exchange none of us would be 
getting anything for our fruit.” 

—California Farmer. 


UDDER DISEASES OF DAIRY 
COWS 


The dairv farmer frequently suffers 
a loss of valuable cows because of udder 
troubles, and because of the importance 
of these losses and the possibility of 
prevention and cure, the United States 
Department of Agriculture has issued 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1422, Udder Diseases 
of Dairy Cows. This publication con- 
tains careful descriptions of the most 
prevalent diseases of this nature and 
simple methods of prevention and 
treatment. It is the first bulletin of the 
kind ever issued by the department. 
Copies are available free. 


BULLETIN DISCUSSES CARE OF 
DAIRY BULLS 


Good sires are absolutely necessary 
to dairymen, as it is largely through the 
use of good sires that high-producing 
herds are built up, says the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Be- 
cause of their temperament, dairy bulls 
are often difficult to handle; conse- 
quently they do not always receive 
proper care, exercise, and management, 
and as a result fail to give best results 
as herd sires. 

¥ 


Care and Management of Dairy Bulls, 
is the title of a new bulletin, issued by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1412, 
which discusses briefly the numerous 
problems bearing on proper manage- 
ment of dairy bulls, how to handle 
them safely, and how to keep them in 
good condition. 

Newspapers and farm papers fre- 
quently tell of persons being injured or 
killed by bulls, as a result of improper 
equipment or wrong handling. Be- 
cause of such occurrences, dairy bulls 
have come to be looked upon in some 
cases as necessary evils. This attitude, 
says the department, often means neg- 
lect in such essentials as feeding, exer- 
cise, removal of manure from pens, and 
various other details of care. Proper 
care and management of the bull will 
eliminate much of the danger and re- 
sultant loss of his use. A copy of the 
bulletin may be secured, as long as the 
supply lasts, from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
tonk as: 


EDUCATIONAL WORK IN 
COOPERATION 


The manager of the Franklin Co- 
operative Creameries Association of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, states that the 
most urgent need in the cooperative 
movement today is trained men and 
women. The educational committee of 
the Franklin Association is arranging 
for classes at its two plants for the 
study of cooperation and economics. It 
is the hope of those interested in the 
educational work that eventually a 
permanent school of cooperation may 
be established. 


AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM 


Farmers’ cooperative organizations in 
all parts of the country have met with 
remarkable success in solving their 


problems of organization, of financing 
and of selling. However, there is on 
question that seems to baffle all wh 
try to answer it. What is to be don 
about the man who refuses t 
share his part of the work of betterin; 
conditions by joining his neighbors i 
their organized efforts? He stays ot 
the outside and rakes in the profit 
while the others do all the work an 
bear the responsibility. ; 

J —Pennsylvania Farmer. 

Word has been received that Finan 
cial King’s Interest, the pure-bred Jer 
sey that holds the world’s record fo 
reproduction, all breeds, died at th 
Greystone Jersey Farm, Pennsylvaniz 
August 6, at the*age of twenty-fou 
years and seven months. 

This marks the close of one of th 
most notable careers that is to b 
found in livestock history, for durin 
her lifetime Financial King’s Intere: 
was the mother of twenty heifer calve 
and one bull calf. Unfortunately sh 
was not tested until she was in he 
nineteenth year, but even at that grez 
age she produced, with calf, 401.09 lb 
of butterfat, and followed this with ar 
other official test in her twentieth yea 
when she again produced over 400 Ib 
of butterfat. 

At the 1923 National Dairy Show st 
was exhibited with ten other of th 
greatest Jerseys that have even bee 
gathered together, and was the cent 
of a great deal of interest. 


Three hundred and fifty tubercule 
catle have been removed from Belmot 
county, Ohio, by the tuberculin te 
since August 1, 1923. 22,000 cattle hay 
been tested for the disease by Dr. M 
Kenzie and Dr. oRshon since that tim 
The two veterinarians have been ¢ 
4,000 properties testing these cattl 


- Only 6 of the 4,000 cattle owners visite 


by the veterinarians refused to hai 
their cattle tested and have accepte 
the federal quarantine. 


A GENERAL MACHINE SHOP 


Perhaps you want parts made for some 
of your machinery. We can do it. 


CYLINDER REGRINDING 


On motors, 


air compressors, 


vicinity. 


pumps, 


etc., the best work in this section. 


CHEVROLET PARTS AND SERVICE 


A complete stock of parts and service 


that can’t be surpassed. 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


Come in and talk it over with us. 


We can be of inestimable value to you 
through our facilities to offer you service 


of a kind that yotfcannot obtain in this 


Make Use of It 


We can fit your needs in truck bodies. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


Dairymen and Farmers of Youngstown and Vicinity 


painting 
service. 


The finest passenger 
shop in the 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 


car and truck 
country at your 


BATTERY DEPARTMENT 


Equipped to give you 10-hour service 


on recharging batteries. 
recharging all makes of batteries. 


For Economical Transportation 


Repairing and 


TRIMMING AND UPHOLSTERING 


The best to be had. Seat covers, cur- 
tains, tops, winter tops, etc. 


F. B. SMITH & CO. 


36 PYATT ST., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


When in Youngstown you are cordially invited to visit and inspect 


Ohio’s Most Complete Service Plant 


Ap 


HEALTH AND 
CLEANLINESS 


By M. Lillian Conwell 
The little boy who said, “Gee, I wish 
didn’t have any ears,” realized how 
ird it is to keep yourself clean. Clean- 
iess today is a much broader term 
an it was fifty years ago. At that 
me it meant mostly outside appear- 
ices but today it is a good-health- 
ile that has no _ limitations. One 
ould naturally think of the body first 
connection with the term, so we shall 
ke this part of the subject for con- 
deration. 
The body is a living, breathing piece 
- dainty mechanism and _ requires 
ore attention than most of us are 
ont to give it. Just as an engine 
achine is cleaned out and shined up 
id re-oiled daily so should the body. 
‘leanliness is next to godliness” is a 
90d slogan and should be kept as a 
ily reminder. 
The general feeling, the psychologi- 
1 change in ones action due to clean- 
1ess is enough to warrant the “clean- 
1ess” habit. The temperament of the 
srson is greatly influenced, the atmos- 
here thereby changed and general 
90d feeling reigns among the people 
ho may be gathered together. 
With dirt and grime there must be 
rms and germs eventually mean sick- 
ess and distress. Cleanliness is not 
ist a thing that doctors and nurses 
iould think of, but it should, be an 
rer living thought for all. 
Little children should early in life 
> taught this rule of health. To keep 
ie body clean, to wear clean clothes 
id to eat clean and safe foods are 
ie golden rules of Health. Example 
the best teacher. Mothers and fath- 
‘s must set the pace and the children 
ill follow. 
The body should be clean because 
f the function that depends on its 
yndition. The skin is more or less 
yrous and is one means of allowing 
r to be taken into the body. If the 
xres of the skin are allowed to be 
ogged up the poisonous material that 
1ould be released through these 
yres remains in the body causing fa- 
sue, languidness and a general down- 
id-out feeling. 
The germs of diseases are so minute 
iat they are not seen with the naked 
re but we know they exist on soiled 
othes, on dirty handkerchiefs, towels, 


ed clothing; and on forks, spoons, 
shes, and other articles. The pre- 
sntion of disease depends largely 


pon cleanliness. Food from the sick 
om should be destroyed no matter 
9w much or of what value it is. 
After the body care, food is next 
| importance, 

Clean food and safe food is the cry 
‘today. The government has laws re- 
ricting and demanding certain condi- 
Ons in the preparation and handling 
- foods. Canned goods and dried 
ods are protected from _ poison- 
us preservatives. Milk is protected 
y laws governing productoin as well 
3 distribution. But just following 
ws of this kind does not protect the 
dividual. We may buy food pro- 
uced and distributed in good condi- 
on and in our own home subject it to 
Irroundings that makes it quite un- 
fe. Groceries—raw or otherwise— 
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Edited by Mrs. Elizabeth Storm-Ferguson 


require a certain amount of protec- 
tion in the home. ‘The canned foods 
should not be allowed to remain in the 
cans after being opened, fresh foods 
should be washed thoroughly before 
serving or cooking. 

Fruit is a great source of controver- 
sy as to what one should do before 


eating it. Wash fruit, by all means. 
Fruit just off the trees perhaps is safe 
from germs of certain types, but never- 
theless when we least expect it we may 
contract a very serious illness from 
germs of air. We have often heard, 
that fruit is best with the bloom on 
it. Not being a product of the farm, 


Farm Women Still Doing “Horse Work” 


Water System 
‘For Renters 


Complete Farm Kome Water System 


“Enough farm women are still doing 
enough unnecessary ‘horse work’ to 
plow all our 60,000,000 acres of wheat 
lands,” says the Research Department 
of the National Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers. . This or- 
ganization has just completed a survey 
of the farm home water supply situa- 
tion preparatory to cooperating with 
the Farm Engineering departments of 
the Extension Divisions of the state 
agricultural colleges in their educa- 
tional work to modernize farm homes 
for better health and greater comfort. 

“Scarcely one farm in ten has run- 
ning water in the home, according to 
the last Census,” says the Research De- 
partment in this report. “California 
leads all states, its irrigation work hav- 
ing been the foundation for much of 
this work. Virginia’s extension work- 
ers found one farm woman who for 
years had been walking an extra 140 
miles a year in getting water from a 
spring, her extra work figuring out 
about the same as that done by two 
horses in plowing 11 acres. Her spring 
was harnessed by the use of a hy- 
draulic ram for about $60, so that she 


no longer has to step outside the door 
for water to cook, wash dishes, laundry 
or bath. Based on these figures, the 
farm women in this country still with- 
out running water in the home are 
walking around the world some 30,000 
times a year or doing the horse work 
equal to plowing all the wheat lands of 
the United States. 

“Kansas State Agricultural College 
has developed a ‘renter’s home water 
system’ that can be taken down and 
moved from farm to farm, costing 
merely $20 to $30 for pitcher pump, sink 
and connections. Arkansas, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Ohio and New York Agri- 
cultural college extension experts have 


now standardized home water supply 


system worked out to fit the needs of 
every class of farmer from renter to 
the well-fixed owner of a country home 
who wants all the home comforts and 
convenience of the city dweller. Costs 
range from the simple pitcher pump and 
sink at $20 up to $550 and more for 
complete power, light, and hot and cold 
running water system. The windmill, 
gas engine, electric motor and all sizes 
and types of pumps may be used.” 
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but spending many pleasant vacations 
on it, perhaps I should not spoil the 
thought of the “bloom” by saying to 
wash the fruit. However, I can say per- 
sonally that a clean unused handker- 
chief is a good weapon against fruit 
dust. 

The fruits from the stands on the 
city streets are very likely to have 
many germs and I should say it is 
quite unsafe to eat fruit from these 
places without being washed. It never 
pays to.take a chance against illness 
and the fact that one does not devel- 
op diseases immediately after eating 


fruit that was not washed, does not 
prove that the germ was not there. 
Our bodies are wonderful machines 


and endure a great deal before break- 
ing down, but once broken they are 
hard to repair. 

Milk the source of all health is of- 
ten the source of much sickness. Milk 
is susceptible to germs. Just as it is 
a good food for people so is it for 
germs and it is all important that we 
protect it. Milk should be clean and 
safe. Clean milk is not always safe, 
nor does dirty milk always contain dis- 
ease germs. But we can not draw the 
line on either, so we are safe in aim- 
ing for both. 

The many laws set down for milk in 
the state, city, county and even bor- 
ough these days certainly should pro- 
tect us. However, there are yet a lot 
of people who do not believe in some 
laws and are taking a chance. 

Tuberculosis, one of the most dead- 
ly diseases, is frequently traced to the 
milk supply. 

Pasteurization kills the tuberculin 
germ, makes it safe for consumption 
and does not cause the price to rise, 
which to the consumer is an advan- 
tage. Incidentally the pasteurization 
of the milk does not detract from its 
food value for the vitamines killed by 
the pasteurizing of the milk are sup- 
plied by the other foods we eat and 
therefore there is no less of food value 
and we are safe from the germ which 
is so dangerous. 

Clean milk is to be desired. The 
farmer who sends his milk to the 
dairy should make sure it is clean. The 
dairy should be sure they send _ it 
Clean to the consumer and when the 
consumer gets it he should be sure 
to keep it clean and we shall protect 
ourselves from much distress. 

Keep in mind that “Cleanliness is 
next to Godliness” in all things. 


Belmont County Women 
Are Active 


About 100 women met in the Metho- 
dist Church at St. Clairsville, O., Oct. 
30, to hear Miss Jeanette Butler speak 
of the appropriate colors for different 
types of women. Miss Butler had ma- 
terials of different color and selected 
different types of women and tried the 
colors on them, showing the colors that 
were becoming and giving the reasons 
for their being appropriate to the dif- 
ferent types. 

She spoke of types in general rather 
than individual, saying that sometimes 
these types, although a particular type, 
such as blond, varied so that a color be- 
coming to one would not be becoming 
to another. 


Five persons a day, on the average, 
have been killed at grade crossing for 
the last five years. 
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Froth From Milk 
Pails 


—By— 
Cc. S. Detwiler 


During the late war, milk producers 
were confronted with the problem of 
securing farm labor. It was at this 
time that the population increased in 
the city and suburb, while the rural 
population decreased. ‘The last census 
shows a larger percentage in the cities. 

As a_ result 
of shortage of 
Far ti yenvedip, 
dairymen have 
adopted an im- 
proved method, 
one of which 
is the use of 
milking ma- 
chines. The in- 
crease in num- 
ber brings up 
the question of 
keeping ma- 
chines clean. 
We have found 
that milking i 
machines quite often cause off-flavor in 
milk. The farmer cannot make a short 
cut in cleaning milking machines, as is 
quite often the case in producing clean 
milk where strainers are used, instead 
of preventing dirt from falling into 
the milk before straining. The ma- 
chine must be kept clean, as bacteria 
that cause off-flavor can not be strained 
from the milk. 

How To Clean a) 

A government bulletin which requests 
careful attention in keeping machines 
clean, such as attention to rubber tub- 
ing, including glass unions, teat cups 
and inflations, claws, pail, head, valves, 
moisture traps and vacuum lines. If 
the dairy is equipped to have scalding 
water, it will be very satisfactory in 
keeping milking machines clean. Some 
use the brine solution which is. also 
satisfactory. : 

We will be very glad to furnish on 
request, bulletins on Cleaning Milking 
Machines. ‘The sediment tests for the 
past month have been below the average 
for the last year, due to carelessness on 
the part of some producers, although 
previously at this time of year, we find 
that the tests do not grade as good as 
during the summer months. It has 
been the experience of the producers in 
Pittsburgh territory, that using a clean 
damp cloth before milking would be a 
great help in preventing dirt from fall- 
ing into the milk. We also would be 
glad to furnish milk bulletins on the 
Production of Clean Milk, to any one 
who is interested in producing clean 
milk. 

Standing of plants for the month of 
October, 1924: 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company 


C. S. Detwiler 


1. Espeyville 12. Nutwood 
2. Springboro 13. Palmer 
3. Rock Creek 14. Jamestown 
4. Lockwood 15. Farmdale 
5. Linesville 16. Stanhope 
6. Jefferson 17. Windsor 
7. Footville 18. Westford 
8. Simons 19. City (Forbes 
9. Dorset & Stevenson) 
10. Mesopotamia 20. Rome i 
11. Austinburg 21. City (McJunkin) 
22. Cortland. 
Hermes Groves Dairy Company 
1. Andover 2. East Orwell 
2 Gta 
Harmony Creamery Company 
1. Sandy Lake 4. Phalanx 
2. N. Bristol 5. N. Bloomfield 
3. Wayland 6. W. Farmington 


7. Newton Falls 


Patronize our advertisers. 


Cooperation is the only means 
by which anything great can be 
accomplished. It is the founda- 
tion of community, town, city 
and nation building. Wherever a 

e| great success has been achieved, 
back of it will be found the mo- 
tive power, cooperation. Cooper- 
ative methods can be used with 
much benefit by all trades and 
persons. 
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West Virginia Dairy Asso- 
ciation Meet 


With such speakers as Ex-Gov. 
Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, Prof. 
Oscar Erf of Ohio, Prof. A. A. Bor- 
land of Penn State, and Prof. E. L. 
Anthony of West Virginia, already 
lined up for their meeting, the West 
Virginia Dairymen’s Association, ex- 
pect a banner crowd for the third an- 
nual affair which will be held in 
Wheeling Thursday and Friday, No- 
vember 20-21. 

Thursday, the first day of the con- 
vention, will be devoted to registra- 
tion and the administration of regular 
business affairs. During the  after- 
noon session a “Question Box” will be 
opened and all queries relative to dai- 
rying will be answered by authorities 
on their subjects, just so far as it is 
possible for them to do. The after- 
noon meeting will open at 1:00 p. m. 
sharp at the office of the county agent 
in the Market Auditorium Building. 

Thursday evening the banquet will be 
held, at which time Dr. Eugene Hardy 
will act as toastmaster. Hon. Lowden, 
Prof. Erf, and Prof. Anthony are the 
regular scheduled speakers for the ban- 
quet and several impromptu talkers will 
also be on:the program. Either Direct- 
or Bullard or President Brenneman will 
speak in behalf of the D. C. S. Co. 

Friday morning at 8:30 a tour of the 
West Virginia dairy herds in the 
Wheeling vicinity will be made. This 
will. be the first affair of this kind held 
in connection with the annual meeting. 

The first stop will be made with W. 
A. Schuetz, Short Creek Community, 
who has a right good Ayrshire herd and 
is producing quality milk. The second 
stop will be at Sandscrest Farms, 
Clinton community, where a good Hol- 
stein herd will be seen. At Wadding- 
ton Farms, the third stop, one of the 
finest Guernsey herds in the country 
will be seen. Also a judging contest 
will be held here, for all dairymen who 
registered the morning before. 

J. B. Atkinson, director of the D. C. 
S. Co., will entertain the tourists later 
in the day when they stop at his farm, 
as will D. W..Coffield and D. G. At- 
kinson, who also live in the same com- 
munity. 

Indications point toward a record at- 
tendance—and it should, with such an 
elaborate program. 


Borers Are Tough 


It’s a tough animal, this European 
corn borer, and that is one reason why 
Ohio farmers are having such a hard 
time controlling it. 

Experiments conducted at the Ohio 
State University and elsewhere récent- 
ly, according to members of the entom- 
ology department there, show that the 
borer can successfully withstand a 
winter that would kill most of the in- 
sects that eat into the Ohio farmer’s 
crop. 

Most insects, the experimenters say, 
are unable to stand a hard winter when 
they are in the larval stage, but the 
corn borer is an exception. About 50 
per cent of the corn borer larvae came 
through alive in one experiment which 
subjected them to severe and continued 
cold. 

Submerging the corn borer larvae in 
either fresh or salt water for 48 hours 
didn’t discourage them altogether. A 
majority even lived through that. 

At Boston a shipment of broom corn 
infested with European corn borer lar- 
vae was placed in a large vacuum re- 
frigerator, the air was exhausted, and 
hydrocyanic acid gas was turned in at a 
temperature of 60 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Though this gas is the most deadly 
known to man, about half of the corn 
borer larvae lived several hours in it. 


Watch the weather in Canada next 
spring and summer if you want to know 
what price wheat will bring next year, 
rural economists at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity say. 


Ohio cattlemen are this year buying 
less than half as many feeder cattle 
from the ranges and stockyards as they 
did last year. 


GOOD PAINT 


GOOD PAINT 


THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS CO. 
131 N. Park Avenue 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS & PAINT CO. 


246 E. Fed St. 315 W. Fed St. 


Most folks know, these days, the value of using 
good paint. We’re proud that our Thrift Paint 
has proved its good value. There is none better 
and none cheaper than Thrift Paint, quality con- 
sidered. It’s guaranteed. 


WARREN, OHIO 
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Mathew's Cut Rate MedicineStore 
Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


129 West Sixth St 
East Liverpool, Ohir 


The BEAVER PRINTING COMPANY 


Bell Phone 95 
GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


The National Printers 


PRINTERS, RULERS 
and BOOK-BINDERS 


Packard Ave 
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ia A bank you will surely like 


CHECKING ACCOUNTS 


A checking account is a good business 
reference. It shows that you believe in 
keeping a complete record of all financial 
transactions. 


The possession of a checking account 
shows that you have method, caution, and 
thrift. The people with whom you deal 
will have more respect for you if you pay 
by check rather than by cash. 


A reasonable deposit entitles you to a 
checking account at this bank, and we wel- 
come new accounts. 


THE MAHONING 
NATIONAL BANK 


THE MAHONING 
SAVINGS & TRUST 
COMPANY 


CENTRAL SQUARE 


oN YOUNGSTOWN OHIO 


Cpa, Sete it. 
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PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES 


“Month : 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 
Retail Price Ot. 

5 1.30 1.40 1.40 175 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.75 

1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 155) 1.55 1:75 

1.20 1.30 1.30 1.75 1.35 1.45 1.35 1.45 

-90 1.10 1.15 115 1.20 1.15 1.25 1.05 isas 

85 85 -90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 95 1.25 

80 .80 80 -90 -85 95 1.10 .95 115 

85 .85 -90 1.00 -85 1.00 1.20 1.05 1.25 

85 85 -90 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.35 

-90 90 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.45 1.30 1.45 

1.05 1.05 1.15 1.75 1230 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.55 

1.15 1.15 1.25 125 1.40 1.60 1.65 1.55 1.65 

December —.......—— 1.25 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.50 1.60 1.95 1.65 1.75 

Average ——.....—... 96 1.06 1.14 1.24 1.29 1.30 1.43 WEB 1.47 


Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January 1918. 
After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. 


November 10, 1924. 
The following prices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments to 
producers for milk deliveries during the month of October, 1924: 


District 1 Dist. 2 Dist. 3 Dist. 4 Dist.5 Dist.6 Dist. 7 Dist 8 
er. Country FOB , 
oh Plants City FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB 
100 Ibs. Gallon 100 Ibs. 100 tbs. 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. Gal. * 


The following prices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments to 
producers for milk deliveries during the month of October, 1924: 


3.0 1.97 2214 2.27 2.63 il 1.87 2.27 2.69 24 
3.1 23 2.08 2.68 2.56 1.92 2.32 2.74 25 
3.2 23 2.37 ERIS! 2.61 1.97 Aaye 2.79 254 
3.3 24 2.42 2.78 2.66 2.02 2.42 2.84 26 
3.4 244 2.47 2.83 2 2.07 2.47 2.89 2614 
3.5 “25 2.52 2.88 2.76 212 2.52 2.94 ih 
3.6 25Y ysl 2.93 2.81 PAW DOs, 2.99 27Y 
3.7 26 2.62 2.98 2.86 PRae, 2.62 3.04 28 
3.8 26% 2.67 3.03 2.91 227, 2.67 3.09 28Y 
3.9 VAS 2.72 3.08 2.96 ZAa2, 2.72 3.14 29 
4.() 27% 272 Spall, 3.01 “aay! 24, 3.19 2914 
fl 28 2.82 3.18 3.06 2.42 2.82 3.24 30 
4.2 28% 2.87 S.20 allt! 2.47 2.87 3.29 30% 
4.3 29 2.92 3.28 3.16 2152 2.92 3.34 31 
4.4 294 2.97 SS} 3.21 Ph sath 2.97 3.39 31% 
E>... 30 3.02 3.38 3.26 2.62 3.02 3.44 ae 
1.6 30% 3.07 3.43 Shen 2.67 3.07 3.49 32 
4.7 31 SG SS 3.36Nee 27m Odee) 6354. y 33 
1.8 31Y% 3:17 3.00 3.41 edd: sly 3.59 33% 
1.9 632 3.22 3.58 3.46 2.82 SP? 3.64 34 
5.0 3214 3.27 3.63 Aba! 2.87 3.27 3.69 34 
a ro 0) 3.34 3.68 3.56 2.92 3.32 3.74 135 
2 33 3.37 3.73 3.61 2.97 of 3.79 354 
3 34 3.42 3.78 3.66 3.02 3.42 3.84 36 
A 344 3.47 3.83 SHA 3.07 3.47 3.89 36% 
5 35 3192 3.88 3.76 312 3.52 3.94 OF 
District No. 1=—Pittsburgh and suburban lenton, (Note)—Plants under Pittsburgh, 


arkets. 
District No. 2-Includes Youngstown, War- 
ren, Niles and Girard. | : 
District No. 3—Wheeling, Bridge- 
rt, Martins Ferry. 
District No. 4—Ashtabula. | 
District No. 5- Manufacturing plants at 
Minerva, Saegertown, Orangeville and Em- 


Bellaire, 


Wheeling or Youngstown City inspection re- 
ceive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 


District No. 6—Sharon, Farrell and Sharps- 
ville. 


District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 


District No. 8—New Kensington and Par- 
nassus. 


Dealers will deduct from the above prices 1 cent per 100 pounds for the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Co. for commissions and 1 cent per 100 pounds for 


he Pittsburgh District Dairy Council to be used in improving standards of quality 
in both production and distribution of milk in the D. C. S. Territory and for an 


educational campaign advertising the food value of Dairy Products 
Approved by Board of Directors, November 10, 1924, 


, November 8, 1924. 
“Tealers listed below are operating under 

ling contracts and their accounts as of this 
date are considered in good standing by the 
District No. I 


_ Albion Milk Co. 

_ Rieck- McJunkin Dairy Co. 

_Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 

: Harmony Creamery Co. 

_ Allegheny Dairy Co. 

Wm. Colteryahn. 

Charles Giger. 

“Hiaze-Glenn Milk Co. 
Shadyside Milk Co. 


Clifford Stauffer. 
By. A. Hubach 
y A. H. Rapp | 
' Richland Dairy. 
: Milan Bielich. 
’ Frank Bayer. 
Chas. Nauman. 
Economy Creamery. 
} H. A. Brown. 
_ Lewis Dairy. 
G. L. Black. 
iV. H. 
A 


eerless Milk Co. 
E. H. Kaste. ; 
MclI,aren Sanitary Milk Co. 
Tech Ice Food Products. 
United Dairy. 
Louis Colteryahn. 
Andrew Krupa. 
Carl W. Burton. 
M. M. Hartzell. 
Robert Penisch. 
R. O. Gerber. 
~ Lackzoom Tab. 
_ Hoffaker Bros. 
_ Michael Oles. 
: James Evans. 
’ 
J 


, District No. II 
_Isaly Dairy Co. 
_ Youngstown Sanitary Milk Co. 
enry Dieter. 
Ohio Pure Milk Co. 
C. C. Persing. 
 W. R. Ruhlman. 
Madden & Hubbard. 
C. J. Wilson. 


—<)-e 


a 


Pool Accounting Department. This list is sub- 
ject to chamge and parties interested are re- 
quested to destroy any lists issued prior to 
this date. 


Hall R. Magee. 

Trumbull Creamery. 

J. W. Trube. 

W. D. Mealy. 

Highland Dairy. 

Superior Dairy. 

J. R. Biery. 

Mahoning Valley Creamery. 
W. A. McIntosh. 


District No. III 


United Dairy Co. 
Ohio Valley Dairy. 
Cloverdale Dairy Co. 
Purity Dairy. 

A. L. Sommers. 
Meadow Crest Dairy. 


District No. IV 
M. V. Koykka. 
L. R. Stroup. 
Harbor Creamery. 
Chas. J. Reynolds. 
Finn Cooperative Milk Co. 


District No. V 


J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orangeville plant). 
Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 

Reinhold Ice Cream Co. 

United Dairy Co. (Barnesville plant). 
Crescent Company, Inc. 

Conneaut Lake Dairy Prod. Co. 

Andalusia Dairy. 

Sureme Dairy. 

Carnation Milk Prod. Co. 

Lyona Cheese Factory. 


District No. VI 
J. D. Biggins & Sons (Sharon plant). 
Reeher Brother.s 
J. L. Oakes Dairy. 


District No. VII 
Crockery City Ice Prod. Co. 
Goldenstar Dairy. 
Rosenberger Dairy Prod. Co. 
District No. VIII 
Ninth Street Dairy. 
Enterprise Dairy. 
Keystone Dairy. 
W. A. Clowes. 
Valley Dairy Products Co. 
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Steers don’t gain as economically on 
ground soy beans as on oil meal in a 
ration with corn, clover hay, and corn 
silage, recently completed experiments 
at the Ohio Experiment Station indi- 
cate. 


‘Riverview 
botel 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 

AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 

QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 

OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
Of Dairymen’s Price Reporter, published 
monthly at Greenville, Pennsylvania, for Oct. 
1,. 1924, 
State of Pennsylvania, 
County of Mercer, ss: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Harry I. Berlovich, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of the 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), — 


etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
J 
Can a Banker Milk 
a Cow? 


Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the 

Our officers have for years been in- 

terested in the farmer and dairyman. 

We know your success means the suc- 

cess of the whole community. 


publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
LET US HELP YOU 


“A GOOD PLACE TO STOP” 


BERKEY L. SWANK 
PROPRIETOR 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


ness managers are: 


Publisher, Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Editor, Harry I. Berlovich, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Managing Editor, same. 
Business Manager, same. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock). 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 


and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state). None. ; Resources 244 Million Dollars 
Harry I. Berlovich, | 
Editor W. S. McKAY, Pres. R. A. HORNE, Cash. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 12th 
day of November, 1924. 
Stanley A. Gillespie, 
(Seal) Notary Public 
My commission expires March 10, 1927 


We] 
at of Tomorrow? 


: Tomorrow always contains uncertain- 
ties to those who do not plan. 


You can help reduce the uncertainties 
by adopting a simple plan of depositing 
a given amount of money here each 


ON 
DEPOSITS 


compounded semi-annually helps to 
make tomorrow more certain. 


THE TRUMBULL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 


| WARREN 


FOR SALE, RENT OR LEASE—a fine dairy farm, on main highway 
Warren to Sharon, near Vienna, two houses, large dairy barn and silo, 
large horse barn, modern hog house, tool shed, number of chicken 
houses, etc. 185 acres. 


week. 
Interest paid at the rate of 5 per cent 


GIRARD 


CHARLES L. KIRBY 


Telephone 43274 171 Tod Lane, Youngstown, O. 


FARMS! FARMS! FARMS! 

We have a fine selection of poultry, truck, fruit, dairy and stock farms, any location 
or size desired; some with stock and all equipment; some to exchange for city property 
We have many reasonable priced farms. If you have a farm for sale at a reasonable 
price we would be glad to list it. 

G E. TAYLOR 


412 Home Savings & Loan Bldg. Youngstown, Ohio 


Sixteen 


Cow-Test Associations 


WASHINGTON COUNTY COW TESTING 
ASSOCIATION 


By Theodore Weaver, Tester 
We have just finished the eleventh month’s 
work. ‘The fall cows are freshening now which 
is putting several herds ahead of their last 
month’s record. Last month the Jerseys were 


leading in butterfat while in Septengyer the 
Holsteins are in the lead. : ; 
Practically all of the silage is put tp now 


and some have begun feeding it. Many dairy- 
men did not get their silos near full, so will 
have to feed more hay than usual this winter. 

We held a very interesting and profitable 
meeting ‘Thursday, October 16, in the Hickory 
Vocational School building. Prof. C. R. Gear- 
hart of State College, was with us and gave 
a very interesting and instructive lecture. 
Subjects of interest to dairymen were dis- 
cussed freely by several present. 

One member, KE. P. Mollenauer, Canonsburg, 
Pa., run a T. B. test last month which makes 
his fifth clear test without a reactor. 

Herds tested, 25; cows in milk, 358; cows 
dry, 92; cows sold, profitable, 1; purebred bulls 
purchased, 1; cows producing over 40 lbs. fat, 
18: cows producing over 50 Ibs. fat, 9; cows 
producing over 1,000 lbs. milk, 46;°*cows pro- 
ducing over 1,200 Ibs. milk, 25. 

Ten highest producing cows in butterfat for 
the month: 


Owner and Breed Lbs. Milk Lbs. Fa 
TT oe MicCarrell, Ht eyes 72.3 
Re aGarter.sne= 1551 66.7 
Jig Smith, “jase 819 66.3 
1. Ly. McCarrell, H- 1608 64.2 
j.2A. Dinsmore; J— 1107 ~ 57.6 
J. Ard Cowen, H 1410 56.4 
Uy, AR oO NMiberiS le be 1389 55.6 
1 ie MicCarrells 1908 53.4 
J. Ard Cowden, H.... 1353 52.7 
ee MicCarrel ly mide: wees tma. 1530 49.0 
Average of 10 highest cows-........ 1480 59.42 

Three high herd averages in milk? 

Tt. McCarrell ae. 1064.1 34.53 
RAL, Cartem ms eS 30.73 
Walter C. Lee - 4 27.20 

Three high herd averages in fat: 

J. A. Dinsmore ... uf 36.61 
T.-L. McCarrell 3 34.53 
J. Ard Cowden = 33.08 

Ten high cows in production: 

Owner and Breed Lbs, Milk Lbs. Fat 
7 T,. \(MeCarrell; Hu ...2127 72.3 
T. T,. McCarrell, H. 1908 53.4 
T. I. McCarrell, H 1638 47.5 
te McCarrell ys EL 1605 64.2 
RoE: (Carter. bees 1551 66.7 
™. I, McCarrell, H. 1530 49.0 
T. L. McCarrell, H. 1449 39.1 
J. Ard Cowden, H. 1410 56.4 
R.. £ Carter, He é 45.1 

39.5 


Re T.' Carter, 


TRUMBULL COUNTY COW TESTING AS- 
SOCIATION REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER 


The following table gives the records of the 
cows in the Association which have _ pro- 
duced more than 40 pounds of butterfat during 
the month of September. There were 239 cows 
in the association during the ‘month, 209 cows 
milk and 30 dry. 


Owner and Breed Lbs. Milk Lbs. Fat 
DpaiG Osborn. ike es 1757.2 58.9 
D. C. Osborn, RH... ...1807.7 54.2 
J. E. Guthrie, GJ.... ....1208.3 50.7 
A. R. Brubaker, RH.. ....1335.0 49.6 
Brown & Mackey, RH. aI 25.0 48.3 
Brown & Mackey, RH.. 1254.0 47.7 
J. A. Guthrie, GG... 1090.0, 46.9 
Wm. Nance & Son, 3 1128.0 46.2 
John Wanamaker, GJ.... .... 930.0 45.6 
John Schein, GH............... ....1410.0 45.1 
John Wanamaker, 885.0 43.4 
D. C. Osborn, RH 1167.6 42.0 
Ralph Dean, GJ.... . 960.0 41.3 
Cc. D. James, GH .... 941.5 40.3 
Brown & Mackey, ....1170.0 40.0 
John. Schein, GH= 2 ....1428.0 40.0 

The herd of J. E. Brinker, Warren, O., 
Route 3, leads in production for the month, 


with an average of 38.1 Ibs. of butterfat per 
cow. 

The second herd in 
D. C. Osborn, Bristolville, 
butterfat per cow. 

Third place goes to Homer Mackey, with an 
average production of 35.6 lbs. of butterfat 
per cow. 


REPORT OF TRI-COUNTY COW TESTING 
ASSOCIATION FOR SEPTEMBER 


Belmont, Jefferson and Harrison Counties 

In the Tri-County Cow Testing Association 
195 cows were tested for September, 48 were 
dry. ‘The average of production was 520.6 Ibs. 
milk and 25.4 lbs. fat, 16 cows produced over 
40 lbs. fat, 3 over 50 and 1 over 70 lbs. fat; 
7 cows gave over 1,000 Ibs. of milk. The 
average of the 10 highest cows was 1055 lbs. 
milk and 50.96 lbs. fat. Seargeant’s Calamity 
Jane is the highest producing cow with 1398 
Ibs. milk and 75.49 lbs. fat. She is owned by 
W. A. Black & Sons. ‘The second highest 
cow is Chuckies’ Zera with 999 lbs. milk and 
aa Ibs. fat. She is owned by W. H. Mad- 
dox. 

One milking machine was installed, two» new 
silos were built, and one member installed in- 
dividual drinking cups. 

The following are the ten highest cows: 


production belongs to 
with 37.9 lbs. of 


Owner and Breed Lbs. Milk Lbs. Fat 
W. A. Black & Sons, RJ 1398 75.49 
WV. shieroMiaddos® Riytea -. 999 57.94 
W. A. Black & Sons, RJ 1032 51.60 
F. M. Griffin & Sons, RJ ....1140 50.16 
Henry Zeyers & Son, RJ. .. 852 47.71 
Henry Zeyers & Son, RJ.. ..1011 47.51 
Dietrich Brothers, RJ... ...1098 46.11 
J. A. Griffin & Sons, RJ... ...1047 45.02 
W. A. Black & Sons, RJ 1047 45.02 


L. I. Mercer, eae 'S Wintes © 924 43.42 
Emerson A. Mizer, Tester. 
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FIRST CLARION COUNTY COW TESTING 


ASSOCIATION R£PORT FOR SEPT. 


Herds tested, 28; cows in milk, 204; cows 


dry, 48; No. of separators 
cows producing over 40 Ibs. fat, 


cows producing over 1,000 lbs. milk, 
50 lbs. fat, 2; over 1,200 Ibs. milk, 4. 


tested, 


10; No. 
10; No. 
11; over 


Ten highest producing cows in butterfat for 


the month: 

Owner and Breed 
Guy Rhoads, RH 
Guy Rhoads, GH .. 


Lbs. Milk 
1278 


Guy Rhoads, GH ..... . 801 
J. F. Sergworth, Grade. 960 
T. G. McFarland, GSH. - 855 


j. Hie Shark; "Gea = 
A. F. Hartman, GG.. at 
A. Re ibaistin arian G Gio 1056 


Lbs. Fat 
38.3 
31.9 
41.7 
42.2 
41.9 
54.7 
54.4 
46.5 


Cc. A. Heckerly, GG 34.4 
F. R. Stephens, RH. 39.2 
W. G. Rimer, GH... 41.6 
W. G. Rimer, GG ... 46.4 
Arthur McCasley, RH... 41.3 
Jos. Kindel, oes 41.6 
B. W. & J. C. Thompson, RH....1262 31.6 
B. W. & J. C. Thompson, RH....1005 29.2 
B. W. & J. C. Thompson, RH...1185 36.7 


Names of new members—Joseph Kindel. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF MONTOUR VAL- 
LEY COW TESTING ASSN. FOR SEPT. 


Herds tested, 24; cows in milk, 345; cows 
dry, 60; cows producing over 40 Ibs. fat, 4; 
cows producing over 50 Ibs. fat, 1; cows pro- 
ducing over 1,000 lbs. milk, 43; cows produc- 
ing over 1,200 lbs. milk, 21. 


Ten highest producing cows in butterfat fo 
the month: 


Owner and Breed Lbs. Milk Lbs. Fa 


Robt. Bamford & Son, RJ........... 1164 60.5. 
McPherson Bros, RH .... eet Pt) 43.7. 
McPherson, Bros., GrH. w-- 942 43.3. 
B. P. Jones & Sons, RH... 1225 42.8 
Allegheny County Home, RH....1368 39.6 
Scott, Bros., ie 2 ee ee 1101 39.6 
Allegheny County Home, RH....1467 39.6 
Bell. Bros., RH EU CHS 39.2 
A. N. McClinton, GrH 39.1 
Dr. Geo. W. Ely, GrH.. 38.4. 
Average of 10 highest co 42.62 


. Stark, Tester 


Happiness is where we are not.—Pro 
verbs of Russia. 


| Make these your 
feed Dollar Speedometer 


How many miles 
on @ gallon of gas ? 


How many gallons of milk | 
on a dollars worth of feed? 


now what You are getting 


for every Dollars worth of Feed 


HE only way that the thousands of Checkerboard 

feed dealers are selling Purina Cow Chow—and 
the only way they want to sell Cow Chow—is on the 
basis of the results it brings to dairymen. 


Purina Mills and all Purina Dealers urge every feeder of 
Cow Chow to use milk scales and milk record sheets— 
to know their cost of producing milk. Purina dealers 
furnish the record sheets free, and the scales at cost. 


Ask yourself this question: Could the sales of Purina Cow 
Chow have increased so rapidly when sold on this basis, if 
Cow Chow did not lower the cost of producing milk. 


Get a record blank and milk scales from your Checker- 


board feed dealer today and start at your next milking 
to keep records of your milk production and feed cost. 
See for yourself what Cow Chow will do for you. 


PURINA MILLS, 862 Gratiot Street, Saint Louis, Missouri 


Seven Busy Mills Located for Service 


Write for the 100-page Purina Cow Book — FREE 


“This Paper Is Owned and Published by Dairy Farmers Who Are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co.” 
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Big Crowd of Delegates Attended December 
Meeting of Advisory Council 


Considerable Pleasure Expressed Over Report of Pool Marketing Department---Price Slump Due to Surplus Production 


---Class I Sales Held Up in Face of Industrial Depression, Justifying Dairy Council Work 


---B. J. Ashcraft, President of Cleveland Organization Features Meeting 


By The Editor 


Some 200 members of the Advisory 
Souncil, some with their wives, and a 
ost of friends and other members of 
he Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
yany, rallied ’round at the mid-winter 
neeting of that body in Youngstown on 
Jecember 5. 

It was the concensus of opinion that 
he last meeting was one of the most 
mteresting and illuminating held 
‘or a long time. Practically all Locals 
9 the entire organization were repre- 
ented and judging from the manner 
n which they all entered into the gen- 
‘ral discussion the representatives evi- 
lently came to absorb facts of the or- 
fanization to bring back home to their 
ocal constituents. 

The forenoon of the session was de- 
‘oted to the report of John Loeffert, 
r., manager of the Pool Accounting 
Yepartment, which is presented in full 
letail here, and a discussion of the ac- 
ivities of the Cleveland truck salesman 
vho is trying to disrupt the western 
md of the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
sales Company territory. 

The afternoon session was enlivened 
yy the appearance of B. J. Ashcraft, 
resident of the Ohio Farmers’ Coop- 
tative Milk Association, the Cleve- 
and organization, who told of the ac- 
ivities and record of the buyers who 
vere urging the truck salesman to work 
nh our territory. 

“We in Cleveland, want it distinctly 
inderstood that it is not the organiza- 
ion which is trying to tear up your 
vestern routes, but a truck salesman 
vorking through a group of reactionary 
lealers—the most of the dealers this 
ruck salesman is working for, I, would 
lot recommend selling a single pound 
f milk,’ emphatically declared Mr. 
\shcraft. 

“Really, I feel sorry for the poor, 
arrow-minded farmers who are falling 
or the arguments of this truck sales- 
man—but I do think that after they 
ave had their fling, and I predict it 
vill be a costly fling for those who 
ump away, these men will be better 
1embers of the Dairymen’s Coopera- 
ives Sales Company, or any organiza- 
ion they may affiliate with, for the 


experience they will have gone thru.” 
During the afternoon, in addition to 
the committee reports, E. R. Quacken- 
bush, secretary of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict Dairy Council, gave a report on 
the meeting of the National Dairy 
Council at Chicago, just the day pre- 
vious, and Miss Charlotte Miller, one 
of the Dairy Council workers, took the 
delegates back to their childhood days 
in giving her juvenile demonstration of 
“The Story of David.” Those 
questioned the success of the Dairy 
Council in keeping the consumption of 
dairy products in line with the increas- 
ed production, despite the backward in- 
dustrial conditions in the Pittsburgh 
territory, went home satisfied of the 
good work of the Dairy Council when 


whigh!!\ 


Mr. Loeffert announced the great in- 
creases in Class I sales over the pre- 
vious year. 

The Condensory Committee in mak- 
ing its report acted in accordance with 

‘previous action maken by the board of 
directors, both of which are published 
here. 
DEC demegting the following rec- 
ommendatioh® Was made to the Advis- 
ory Council: 

due to tl ‘if! that the Minerva 
aneins 22 Ati ted within a reason- 
able transportation of several fluid milk 
markets and realizing that it is causing 
a heavy burden on the pool, the Board 
of Directors would ask the Advisory 
Council Board to consider the advisa- 
bility of encourdging the producers sell- 


NOVEMBER MILK PRICES : 


Despite the fact that industrial conditions did not better themselves 
as rapidly the past month as was predicted and that production did not 
slacken up as it had been hoped, the price of milk to members of the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company for November took a leap for- 


ward over those of October. 


per cent surplus of milk on all our leading markets. 


During November we still carried a 39 


The price announced 


for the Pittsburgh Country Plants for 3.5 per cent milk is $2.30 per cwt., 


or eight cents more than for October. 


In District No. 1, which includes Pittsburgh Country Plants and 
local f. 0. b. markets, the price is $2.30 per cwt., and 26 cents a gallon, 
' the latter price going to the local shippers. 


In District No. 2, which includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles and 


Girard, the price is $2.60 per cwt. 


In District No. 3, which includes Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport and 
Martins Ferry, the price is $3.00 per cwt. 


In District No. 4, which includes Ashtabula and its surrounding 


markets, the price is $2.82 per cwt. 
includes 


In District No. 5, which 


the manufacturing plants at 


Minerva, Saegertown, Emlenton, Barnesville, Orangeville, Lyona, Con- 


neaut Lake, Alliance, and Salem, the price is $2.20 per cwt. 


The plants 


under Pittsburgh inspection are to pay the Pittsburgh Country Plant 


price. 


In District No. 6, which includes Sharon, Farrell and Sharpsville, the 


price is $2.60 per cwt. 


In District No. 7, which includes East Liverpool and its surrounding 


markets the price is $3.05 per cwt. 


In District No. 8, which includes New Kensington and Parnassus, 


the price is 27 cents a gallon. 


ing at the Minerva plant to allow the 
Board to help them lay plans toward 
turning that milk into the fluid milk 
markets.” 

The following is the report of the 
Condensory Committee: 


“We, the Condensory Committee in- 
struct the Board of Directors to place 
the Minerva milk in a fluid milk market. 

“We ask the Directors to put all con- 
densories under inspection. We _ ask 
that the difference between inspected 
and uninspected milk be raised to 20 
cents per hundred.” 

The following is the report of the 
Cooperative Buying Committee: 

“Be it resolved, that in the opinion 
of this committee it is useless to attempt 
any movement along the line of co- 
operative buying for the Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company and we 
recommend the abolishing of the com- 
mittee and that the members be dis- 
charged.” 

Local Organization 

The committee on local organizations 
recommended that all members who 
broke away from the organization 
should be penalized severely on their 
return to the fold. They also recom- 
mended having an active trouble com- 
mittee in each local to call on those 
farmers who were contemplating pull- 
ing out of the organization. 

Mr. Loeffert’s 
follows: 

“In reporting the activities of your 
marketing department during the first 
half of our third fiscal year, I wish to 
state that figures or data contained 
herein are subject to correction or final 
completion. As soon after the close of 
our third fiscal year, under the Pooling 
Plan, which began May 1, 1924, and 
ends on April 30, 1925, this department 
will submit for your approval the final 
report covering operations in detail. 


complete report now 


“By comparison, our pool price to 
members for this period shows a 
marked decrease with that of the same 


period a year ago. Taking the Pitts- 
burgh Country Plant average price, we 
find that producers received $2.0433 as 
compared to $2.4366 a year ago, or a 
net decrease of $.3933 per cwt. In 


Two 


analyzing this difference in price, we 
can attribute same to the following: 


Why Prices Dropped 


“First, an over-production of milk; 
second, the weak condition of the manu- 
factured products market; third, the 
slump in our industrial work shops in 
Pittsburgh and elsewhere, necessitating 
unemployment in large numbers. Our 
Class I sales held up remarkably in 
face of all this. 


“When we stop to consider that we 
produced 234,821,940 pounds of milk for 
pooling during the past six months, 
compared to 193,378,627 pounds for the 
same period a year ago, or equal to an 
average increase of 21.43 per cent, is it 
any wonder that our pool average price 
suffered. The old story of supply and 
demand still rules. Our Class 1 sales 
demanded or cared for .4119 per cent 
of this enormous production, the re- 
maining .5881 per cent falling into sur- 
plus which had to be manufactured. 
Of course, your organization during the 
past period has been compelled to ac- 
cept the cooperation of additional buy- 
ers manufacturing a large portion of 
milk which will account for a small 
percentage of our increased amount of 
milk to be manufactured. Had it not 
been for the fact that we were able to 
maintain our Class I price during this 
period, the ultimate result to our pool 
average price would have been consid- 
erably lower. 


“T think that every member of this 
great organization has a fair idea re- 
garding the value of milk being util- 
ized for manufactured purposes and 
likewise the sale value of the finished 
product itself during the past period. 
An already sluggish market hampered 
by unseasonable weather conditions 
furthered the many handicaps to both 
producer and distributor. 


“Our Class II price for all milk sep- 
arated was $1.50, per hundred pounds 
for May and June, and $1.75 for the 


other four months, an average of 
$1.6666 at the Pittsburgh Country 
Plant. Surely not a very encouraging 


price, but one nevertheless accepted by 
your sales committee as representing a 
true value of this milk. Our troubles 
were furthered in trying to maintain a 
decent selling price for our Class II 
milk by the incoming of cheap cream to 
Pittsburgh in car lots from outside ter- 
ritories. This condition became so acute 
that it was necessary to cut our price 
to $1.50 in May to meet the competi- 
tion. The total percentage of all the 
milk pooled going into Class II was 
45.43 per cent. 

“Class III milk is all milk used in the 
manufacture of butter and .0772 per 
cent of our total production was util- 
ized for this purpose. The condition 
of the butter market, which is really 
the barometer of the dairy industry has 
been the weakest in years, with cold 
storage holdings of the four largest 
markets establishing a record. Ac- 
cording to government statistics, there 
were 4,709,962 pounds of butter in stor- 
age May 1, 1924, as compared to 1,- 
176,069 pounds for May 1, 1923, or 
equal to an average of over 400 per 
cent. For October 31, we find this 
average to be reduced to 95 per cent of 
an increase over last year which is a 
comforting knowledge that the market 
is slowly adjusting itself to normal con- 
ditions. With such an enormous 
amount of butter on hand, consequently 
the selling price is affected, which re- 
sulted in the low figure at which this 
class of milk sold. The average price 
of Chicago market 92 score extras from 
May 1 until October 31 averaged 37.45c, 
this being approximately 20c per pound 
less than last year. Our Class III price 
based on this market at 15 per cent 
above netted $1.50 per cwt. during this 
period. 


“Milk used for condensing purposes 
likewise established a low price level, 
the average for the six months amount- 
ing to only $1.59 per hundred pounds. 
Here again was the result of over- 
production as an enormous amount of 
milk was forced into condensing pur- 
poses both in the east and west and 
thereby compelling manufacturers to 
store thousands of cases of the finished 
product in warehouses. The percentage 
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of milk sold for Class 3-A purposes by 
your organization was .0510 per cent. 

“Tf there was no Pooling Plan, there 
is little doubt but that our members de- 
livering to condensories would ‘have 
been forced with the alternative of re- 
ceiving as low as $1.50 per hundred 
pounds during May and June, or else 
the making up of their milk into butter 


or cheese at home. As it was these 
producers were paid the Pittsburgh 
Country Plant Pool average price 


minus ten cents per cwt., where non- 
inspection applies, and we accordingly 
had the satisfaction of knowing that 
this supply of milk would not come in 
on our already glutted fluid markets, 
and that same is held available at any 
time for fluid use if needed in any of 
our marketing districts. 

“The remaining .0056 per cent of our 
production was utilized for Class 2-B 
used in the manufacture of American 
cheese and the average selling price was 
$1.58 per hundred pounds. 

“Tn conclusion, I wish to add that we 
have seemingly gone through a period 
of business depression and that the re- 
maining six months of our fiscal year 
looms up as much more encouraging. 
At our recent price conference, we se- 
cured an addition of 10c per cwt. on 
Class I and 30c on Class I] for Decem- 
ber. This will give us $2.75 for Class 
I, and $2: SytopiGlassell atthe: Pittss 
burgh Country Plants and nearly com- 
pares with dealers’ buying prices of 
February of this year, when we  re- 
ceived $2.75 for Class I and $2.25 for 
Class II. 


“Tt is claimed in the east that the 
number of cows which supplied us with 
dairy products as of June 1, 1923, were 
six per cent more than a year previous 
and poor crops and low beef prices to 


blame for the increase in dairying 
throughout the middle and western 
states. One has to just give attention 


to the large amount of milk produced 
in this area mentioned, and the tre- 
mendous amount of butter thrown into 
storage for verification of this report 
and which probably accounted for the 
large production of milk in all terri- 
tories. 

“T also think that had it not been for 
your present Pooling Plan, your pool 
prices would not have been nearly as 
favorable as they were, as in days gone 
by, the whole dairy industry was govy- 
erned on a weak theory basis, rather 
than a sound practical selling basis.” 


New Hampshire Court Up- 
holds Contracts 


An opinion in the case of the Man- 
chester Dairy System, Inc., vs. Henry 
H., Hayward, based on an alleged 
breach of contract, was handed down 
by the Superior -Court, Hillsborough 
County, N. H., at the September term. 

It appears that Hayward had entered 
into contract with the plaintiff, a coop- 
erative organization, under which con- 
tract he agreed to deliver all of - his 
milk and dairy products to it for mar- 
keting for a period of three years, but 
that he failed to comply with the terms 
of the contract, in that he had not de- 
livered any milk to the cooperative as- 
sociation. 

In bringing suit the Dairy System pe- 
titioned for lquidated damages, an or- 
der for specific performance, an injunc- 
tion, and an order for the payment of 
costs by the defendant. Hayward in 
setting up his defence claimed, among 
other things, that he had been induced 
to sign the contract by misrepresenta- 
tions. 

The court held that “no false, fraudu- 
lent, or mistaken representations were 
made... in negotiating the contract.” 

Regarding the matter of liquidated 
damages the court said: 

“The agreement for liquidated dam- 
ages is not an option for the termina- 
tion of the contract whenever Hayward 
may choose. Such damages are for a 
breach of his obligation. His offer to 
pay the amount of such damages is not 
an offer to perform the contract; neith- 
er does it discharge his obligations un- 
der it. The contract is a legal obliga- 
tion binding both Hayward and the sys- 
tem at the present time. 


“Hayward has never delivered milk 
in accordance with his obligation. As 
he has produced milk from twelve 
cows ... he owes the system $50 under 
the contract provision for liquidated 
damages of $5 a cow. If Hayward at 
any time during the three-year period 
of the contract shall produce milk from 
more than twelve cows he will owe the 
system $5 for each such additional cow 
unless prior thereto he shall cease to 
violate his obligation to deliver milk to 
the system.” 

Relative to the petition for an order 
for “specific performance” the court 
said: 

“Hayward is a man of honor. Pains- 
taking fulfillment of contracts is his 
habit. There is reason to believe that 
no court order will be needed to assure 
a performance of his legal duty in this 
case. It is not to be expected that a 
man of his standing will refuse to de- 
liver milk to the system when he learns 
from this decree that his contract is an 
existing legal obligation. The honor- 
able discharge of such obligation by 
performance will alone satisfy him. If 
Hayward should be unmindful of his 
contractual obligations, and should per- 
sist henceforth in their breach, “spe- 
cific performance” could be accomplish- 
ed only by placing his milk-producing 
operations in charge of officers of the 
court. Such process would be cumber- 
some, expensive, and without promise 
of profitable results. There is evidence 
of no exigency to justify such an un- 
dertaking. It is not a remedy that can 
reasonably be granted in this case. The 
same is true of the prayer for an in- 
junction, Hayward‘s persistence in his 
breach of duty, were an injunction is- 
sued, would result in punishment by 
fine or imprisonment for him. These 
punishments would be neither merited 
by, nor a reasonable remedy for, a 
breach of his duty to deliver to this 
plaintiff the milk of his twelve cows if 
he continues to produce milk from 
them. Specific performance and injunc- 
tion are denied.” 

Hayward in his contract had agreed 
to pay all expenses arising out of liti- 
gation. The court awarded the system 
$500 for expenses in addition to the $60 
for liquidated damages. 


Milk Dealers Will Pay More 
For December Milk 
Supplies 


The last price conference held be- 
tween the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company, the buyers of the 
Pittsburgh district and the consumers 
committee, on November 29, resulted 
in an increase of 10 cents on Class I 
and 30 cents on Class II for Decem- 
ber over the buying prices of Novem- 
ber. Class III remains on the same 
basis, a butterfat base. 

Never before did a price conference 
move so smoothly or so quickly as did 
the last one. It was pleasing to note 
the immediate consideration the buy- 
ers gave to the request of the pro- 
ducers. 

Class I for Pittsburgh Country 
Plants is $2.75 and Class II is $2.15 as 
compared with $2.65 and $1.85 for 
Class I and II during the month pre- 
vious. All other markets had their 
selling prices boosted proportionately. 

These new prices indicate that the 
producer can expect a bigger revenue 
for his milk sold during December. 

A big representation from the pro- 
ducers attended the meeting last 
month and they were all apparently 
amazed and satisfied at the manner in 
which the buyers acceded to the re- 
quest of our buying committee. Those 


farmers who were there follow: 

M. S. Wilson, B. & O. No. 1; W. H. Scott, 
Vienna; James M. Paxton, Chartiers; J. A. 
Creighton, B. & O. No. 2: E. R. Miller, 
Jefferson; J. A. Matchett, Montour; W. F. 
Mandeville, Butler County Agent; Ellwood H. 
Fulton, Washington County Agent; M. D. 
O’Hara, Jefferson Center; Mr. Baker, Kins- 
man; E. R. Ewing, Indiana; Alfred I. Bailey, 
tester for Warren, Ohio; C. E. Tinker, Besse- 
mer; Fred McBeth, Westford; L. H. Middle- 
ton, Palmyra, and I. R. Hill, Linesville, Pa. 


Says Sam: Scientific truth can have 
no dealings with either pessimism or 
optimism, 


Ohio Cow Makes Record 


Crestwood Pontiac Pearl, a purebre 
Holstein cow bred and-raised by F, \ 
Millikin, Mecca, O., but later sold t 
him to the New Jersey State Agricu 
tural College, recently made a recor 
of 26.85 pounds butter and 665.1 pounc 
milk in a seven-day test. Last wee 
Mr. Millikin sold a son of this coy 
Crestwood Pontiac Boy to C. B. Park 
of East Orwell, Ohio. 


When the head is stupid, the fee 
suffer—Proverbs of Russia. 
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Her Owner 


‘wouldnt think of 
&ctting along without 


KOW-KARE 


M. G. Welch & Son, Burke, N. Y., own- 
ers of this Champion Ayrshire write us, 

We have used Kow-Kare in our herd 
for years and would not think of gete 
ting along without it. We consider it 
the best cow tonic known.” 


Cow owners who have made the busi: 

ness of dairying for profit a close study 
know that they cannot leave the health of 
their milch cows to chance. The average 
dairy cow is “forced” to get every last 
ounce of milk yearin and year out—a tre- 
mendous strain on the most _ robust 
physical system, 


During the winter months, especially, 
the added strain of digesting quantities of 
dry feeds puts a severe test on the milk- 
making organs. Small wonder they be- 
come sluggish, fail to keep up a profitable 
yield or even become the prey of disease. 


‘Invigorate the Milk-Making Organ: 


Kow-Kare is a medicine-tonic that acts 
directly on the milk-making functions—the 
organs where all cow diseases start. It 
eliminates such common cow disorders as 
Barrenness, Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, 
Scours, Bunches, Milk Fever, Lost Appetite, 
etc., by causing the organs of assimilation 
and reproduction to function normally and 
thrive on nature’s foods. 


Kow-Kare has a definite action in in- 
creasing the milk yield through this invig- 
orating action on the milk-making organs. 
It enables the cow to turn into milk ALL 
the milk values in the feed she consumes. 


Try feeding Kow-Kare this winter and 
you’llnever again be without it. A table- 
spoonful twice a day, one week in eac. 
month isthe feeding plan most often fol: 
lowed. The return in added milk-incom 
and freedom from disease will pay you 4 
hundred-fold, rd 

Our free book, “The Home Cow Doctor, 
tells all about treating all cow diseases~ 
besides giving a wealth of valuable dr 
formation on general dairy topics. Sen. 
for your copy today. » 
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Milk Producers’ Federation Held Good 


Convention at Detroit 


Detroit Convention, One of 


The combined voice of approximate- 
y 300,000 dairy farmers of the United 
‘tates who are interested in and are 
nembers of the leading dairy market- 
mg cooperatives in this country, as- 
erted itself at the eighth annual 
meeting of the National Cooperative 
filk Producers Federation, held at 
Jetroit, Michigan, Nov. 14 and 15. 
Some 200 delegates representing 
ractically all the 28 organizations now 
meted with the Federation, were 
resent, and it was unanimously 
greed that this year’s meeting was by 
ar the most constructive and business 
ke session held in the history of the 
rganization. E. F. Noble and Harry 
. Berlovich represented the Dairy- 
1en’s Cooperative Sales Company at 
he sessions. 


The resolutions, which appear in 
his issue, fairly echoes the sentiment 
f the convention this year. A marked 
ifference was noted in the confidence 
nd spirit expressed by the delegates 
ver what was the case in the meeting 
1 Pittsburgh last year—a broader 
iewpoint of the entire field was ~as- 
umed by all. 


As N. P. Hall, President of 
fichigan Milk Producers of 
1 delivering the welcoming 
uid: “The best men of the agricul- 
tral world with their feet on the 
round are in the dairy business, pri- 
larily because they must be of the 
est to make a success in this great 
idustry of ours. No more patriotic 
ork can be done in America than the 
erfection of our marketing organiza- 
on toward making them more ef- 
cient and more practical, because of 
Me very necessity of the work we 
re now engaged in.” 

“We now ‘represent the strongest 
nd largest marketing erganization in 
1e world,” explained Judge John D. 
ller, of New York, in delivering 
is presidential address. “We are a 
hain of co-operatives extending from 
Mast to coast, including the most pro- 
ressive kinds. We are now a com- 
letely rounded out organization, in- 
uding the butter, cheese, milk, ice 
ream and other manufactured dairy 
roducts selling or bargaining associa- 
ons.” 


“We have a mighty task before us 
| the coming year in paying particular 
eed to the actions of the Tariff Com- 
ission. We have completed our work 
| the Casein hearings and are now 
aiting the decision of the Commis- 
on. We are now preparing ourselves 


the 
Detroit, 
address 


© the scheduled hearings on the 
ariff on butter and cheese. It should 
€ particularly understood that any 


‘duction in the rate on any dairy 
oducts coming into this country will 
e reflected in the price of milk in the 
ear future. We must also not lose 
ght of the fact that we, as pioneers 


| the co-operative marketing field, 
ill have a duty or obligation to_ the 
mers in all other sections. There 


ill are powerful interests opposed*to 
le principle of co-operative market- 
ig and in some sections this opposi- 
on is growing more rabid, more in- 
dious and more dangerous. 
“We must uphold our economic law 
there is no question but that these 
sonomic laws are adament, but we 
ant these laws to function un- 
juivocably and more judiciously. 
hy false price-fixing on our part will 
act. Summarizing it all, the dairy 
mers through their organizations 
smand the right to help translate the 
onomic laws in figures of dollars 
cents; we demand the right to 
trol our product until placed on 


Best in History of Organization---Now is the Largest Commodity Group in the World 


Brenneman Re-elected a Director 


the market at a price which is in keep- 
ing with the local, national and world 


conditions. We ask nothing more nor 
wants nothing less.” 
President Miller deplored that 


group of individuals who were en- 
deavoring to take away some of the 
functions of the Department of Agri- 
culture for the benefit of commercial 
enterprises, and paid particular tribute 
to the functioning of the Department 
of Agriculture under the administra 
don of the late Secrtary Wallace. 
His closing statement was: “The time 
may come when we as farmers will 
have to take off our coats.and fight 
for the rights ef the Department of 
Agriculture, and when that time comes 
let it not be said that we of this or- 
ganization are not ready to do our 
part.” 


During the first day’s session the 
various member associations gave re- 
ports on their work and activities dur- 
ing the past year. Frank G. Swoboda, 
manager of the Wisconsin Cheese 
Producers’ Federation, reported the 
formation of a Foreign Cheese Feder- 
ation, which is to cooperate as does 
his association. He explained that the 
markets for foreign cheese were in a 
deplorable condition and that the or- 
ganization of the manufacturers of 
foreign cheese in America would do 
much to relieve the situation. 

All Yhrough during the day the 
troubles of the various organizations 
in handling the surplus were aired. It 
was the consensus of opinion that the 
increasing means of transportation 
were largely responsible for the vast 
surpluses now accumulating in the 
metropolitan centers. 


W. F. Schilling, of the Twin Cities 
Milk Producers Association, gave a 
complete report on the six and one- 
half years’ work of his organization. 
They now have the 100 per cent co- 
operation of all the dealers in their 
territory. W. M. Cease, secretary of 
the Farmers’ Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion of Richmond, Va., explained that 
prior to 1916, before the organization 
was started they received an average 
price of 18c to 20c for their milk, while 
today they receive 4lc a gallon for 


grade A milk or milk coming from ‘TT. 
B. tested herds, and 35c a gallon for 
milk coming from  non-tested herds. 
He predicted a great advance in dairy- 
ing in the Southern states. 

The presence of Prof. Horner of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, Prof. 
Erf of Ohio State University and Mr. 
Steinhouse, President of the Ontario 
Milk Producers Association, all of 
whom delivered short speeches, added 
considerable color to the opening day’s 
sessions. 

In the business session during the 
evening of the first day, the secre- 
tary, Charles W. Holman, reported 
that there were now 28 organizations, 
members of the Federation, 25 of 
which are fluid organizations, two but- 


ter organizations and one a cheese 
marketing federation, the combined 
membership of which is 300,000. Dur- 


ing the last year the membership in- 
creased by 80,000. ‘The Federation 
will continue its policy of co-operating 
with the various colleges, Department 
of Agriculture and member associa- 
tions as in the past. 

The efforts in the coming year will 
be directed toward upholding the 
dairymen before the Tariff Commis- 
sion, primarily. ‘There are four hear- 
ings before the commission that the 
Dairy farmers are interested in. They 
are the ones on Linseed Oil, Vegetable 
oils, Swiss Cheese and Butter that the 
Federation is preparing itself for. The 
Tariff Commission has selected Den- 
mark as the basis of comparison with 
the American conditions in arriving at 
their conclusions. ‘This, it was  ex- 
plained, was unjust because the pro- 
duction costs in Denmark are the 
highest of any place in the world. 
The Federation now has a committee 
of college experts who are making a 
wider survey than the Tariff Commis- 
sion did in getting evidence to pre- 
sent. A committee of statisticans and 
economists are supervising the gather- 
ing of international trade data. 

In Saturday’s sessions John Brandt, 
President of the Minnesota Co-oper- 
ative Creameries Association, ex- 
plained the National Butter Marketing 
program they are now following. They 


National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation 


MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS 


Berrien County Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
Connecticut Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Cooperative Pure Milk Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
pany, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Inc., New York City. 
Des Moines Cooperative Dairy Market- 
ing Association, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Farmers’ Milk Producers’ Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Inter-State Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Iowa Creamery Secretaries’ and Man- 

agers’ Association, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Kentucky and Indiana Dairies Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Maryland State Dairymen’s 
tion, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Maryland and Virginia Milk Produc- 
ers’ Association, Washington, D. C. 
Michigan Milk Producers’ Association, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Milk Producers’ Association, 
Illinois. 


Com- 


Associa- 


Chicago, 


Producers’ Association of Central 
California, Modeste, California. 

Milk Producers’ Association of 
Diego County, San Diego, Cal. 

Milk Producers‘ Association of Summit 
County and Vicinity, Kent, Ohio. 


Milk 


San 


Milwaukee Cooperative Milk Produc- 
ers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Minnesota Cooperative Creameries’ As- 
sociation, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

New England Milk Producers’ Associa- 


Boston, Massachusetts. 

Northwestern Cooperative 
pany, Wauseon, Ohio. 

Ohio Farmers’ Cooperative Milk Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Southern Illinois Milk 
sociation, East St. 

St. Joseph Milk Producers’ Association, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Twin City Milk Producers’ Association, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Twin Ports Dairy Association, 
perior, Wisconsin. 

United Dairy Association of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Washington. 

Wisconsin Cheese Producers’ 
tion, Plymouth, Wisconsin. 


tion, 


Com- 


Sales 


Producers’ As- 
Louis, Illinois. 


Su- 


Federa- 


will have marketed 48 per cent of 
Minnesota’s butter output this year, he 
explained. 

Dr. C. W. Larson, chief of the Dairy 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, gave a very interesting 
talk on the international aspects of 
dairying, predicting a rather bright 
future for the American dairy trade, 
providing they would attend strictly to 
business and make a closer study of 
the world’s markets and conditions. 
The 60,000,000 pounds of butter surplus 
which is now in storage, would easily 
be taken care of in increased consump- 
{ion were conditions right. 


Richard Pattee, of Boston, repre- 
senting the New England Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, struck the keynote 
of co-operative marketing when, in 
speaking of the New England Dairy 
system he said: “We want to continue 
to live in New England; we want to 
make our farms pay; we want to con- 
tinue developing and operating our 
farms as they have been developed in 
the past; we want to continue turning 
out such great personal timber from 
our New England farms, and we can- 
not do this unless we are able to oper- 
ate at a profit; that is the aim of our 
New England system.” 

Dr. Royal S. Copeland, U. S. Sen- 
ator from New York, in delivering the 
principal address during the last after- 
noon of the convention, declared him- 
self positively in favor of co-operative 
marketing. “The hope of the farmers 
lies in co-operation,’ he declared. 
“Capital combined and are co-operat- 
ing to their advantage; Labor com- 
bined for the betterment of them- 
selves, until today the farmer is the 
only one working in the open field of 
competition.” 

He deplored the influx of so-called 
farm relief bills in Congress that were 
but the ideas of petty politicians rather 
than the voice of the farmer. He punc- 
tured the bubble that the Government 
could and would do for man but man 
could not do for himself, by ridiculing 
the idea. Dr. Copeland, while the 
Health Inspector for the city of New 
York, proved himself a friend of the 
Dairy Farmer by urging the people to 
drink more milk and the farmers to 
co-operatet more among themselves. 

In the election of officers for the 
coming year the same group that 
headed the Federation a year ago were 
reinstated. On the Board of Direct- 
ors, Clyde Bechtelheimer of Waterloo, 
Iowa, and W. L. Schilling of St. Paul, 
were elected, replacing W. A. Carrier 
and J. G. Tompson, respectively. The 
delegates of the Federation to the an- 
nual meeting of the National Dairy 
Federation are Messrs. Petee, Hartke, 
Milks and Swoboda. The place and 
date of next year’s convention has not 
yet been decided. 

The following is a list of officers and 
directors of the organization for the 
coming year. 

TOHN PD. MILLER, President. 

RICHARD PATTEE, Ist Vice President. 

HARRY HARTKE, 2nd Vice President. 


FRANK P. WILLITS, Treasurer. 
CHARLES W. HOLMAN, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS 1924-25 


John D. Miller, Susquehanna, Pa. 

C. Bechtelheimer, Waterloo, Iowa. 

J. A. Scollard, Chehalis, Washington. 
George W. Slocum, New York, N. Y. 
Richard Pattee, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Harry Hartke, Covington, Kentucky. 

G. R. Rice, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

F. G. Swoboda, Plymouth, Wisconsin. 
Frank P. Willits, Ward, Pa. 

R. Smith Snader, New Windsor, Md. 

C. E. Hough, Hartford, Connecticut. 

P. S. Brenneman, Jefferson, Ohio. 

B. Ashcraft, Cleveland, Ohio. 

N. P. Hull, Lansing, Michigan. 

W. H. Schilling, Northfield, Minnesota. 


Four 


J. C. Burr, Wauseon, Ohio. 
John Brandt, Litchfield, Minn. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—John D. Mil- 
ler, Richard Pattee, Harry Hartke, Frank P. 


Willits, N. P. Hull. 

ALTERNATES—G. R. Rice, C. E. Hough. 

The address of P.S. Brenneman was 
one of the features during the open- 
ing day. His paper, which was read 
at the convention stated: “Our prob- 
lems the past year have been the most 
perplexing since the early days of the 
association, I don’t believe there was 
another association in the country that 
had the vast surplus to handle during 
the flush season that we had—some 
months our surplus sales ran as high 
as 67.95 per cent and even during Octo- 
ber, when the short season is sup- 
posed to be well along, we still had 
a surplus to handle. Since May, 1924, 
the beginning of our fiscal year, up to 
and including October of this year, we 
have carried an average surplus of 
56.05 per cent of all the milk handled 
and our milk receipts have increased 
approximately 20 per cent over a year 
ago. All this time, adding to our sur- 
plus, there were coming in carloads of 
sweet cream from the butter country. 
“But in spite of all that and even 
more that I could tell you, we came 
through in flying colors and are get- 
ting in better shape every day. We 
lay the entire credit for getting us 
through this situation to our efficient 
marketing system and the loyalty of 
our local leaders and buyers. 

‘When you have a group of buyers 
that will go to some of these outlaw 
dealers and practically force them to 
recognize the association and then act 
as policemen over them to see_ that 
they stay in line, I want to tell you 
you can rest pretty easy. And our 
buyers are that kind—of course we 
have some that are not so nice to us— 
but the big majority of them are with 
us and for us. 

“The business of our organization 
increased at the rate of 10,000,000 
pounds of milk each month over a 
year ago and approximately 16,000,000 
pounds monthly over the year ending 
April 30, 1923. For the past fiscal year 
we handled 370,676,085 pounds of milk 
while this year from May to October 
1, we handled 205,207,302 pounds. 


“The number of cooperating dealers 
in the entire territory, the tri-state 
territory, has increased about 20 per 
cent during the past year, until today 
we have approximately 85 per cent of 
all dealers in all markets we are oper- 
ating in, under contract with the or- 
ganization. Our membership has in- 
creased to approximately 13,000 while 
our operating expense has been held 
uniform. It is gratifying to reflect 
back on the loyal spirit exhibited by 
our good members. 

“Although 1 am not a pessimist by 
trade, I am firm in my belief that un- 
less we readjust ourselves to accept 
the present conditions as a base and 
work from this end on realizing that 


we are not likely to return to the 
halcyon days of high prices, we are 
likely to have trouble ahead. Unless 


we can develop an even more coopera- 
tive spirit between our various organ- 
izations we will have a stormy sea to 
travel, unless we get together, through 
this organization and pull at the same 
sweep we will all suffer. However, 
speaking for the Dairymen’s Coop- 


erative Sales Company, I can safely - 


say that we are recognizing the pres- 
ent conditions as a permanent base 
from which to work and feel that we 
will continue to forge ahead in the 
future.” 


The following are the resolutions adopted at 
the meeting of the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Federation: 

The Tariff 

We deplore and view with unrest the 
various investigations by the Tariff 
Commission of tariff rates on dairy 
products. In the event that there 
should be a decision by the Commission 
adverse to the dairy industry, we call 
upon all farm and dairy organizations 
to act together with firmness and dis- 
patch in laying the matter before Con- 
gress, and in taking before the courts 
the question of the constitutionality of 
the flexible provision of the tariff act. 


Cooperation 
We are more and more impressed 
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with the importance of a wider knowl- 
edge by our farm people of the econ- 
omic and social principles upon which 
sound agricultural cooperation is found- 
ed. We would, therefore, pledge our 
most hearty support to the proposed In- 
stitute of Cooperation, and urge our 
member associations to cooperate in 
making it the outstanding success 
which the importance of the subject de- 
mands. In this connection we urge all 
our agricultural colleges to make proper 
and adequate provision so that all their 
students, both for longer and shorter 
terms, have adequate opportunity to 
pursue the study of this important sub- 
ject, receiving instructions in the prac- 
tice and the theory of cooperation, as 
well as the economic background of a 
sound marketing system. 


Foreign Markets 


We would urge the enactment of leg- 
islation providing permanently for a 
system of agricultural observers in im- 
portant foreign markets and producing 
areas under the direct supervision of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and reporting through it di- 
rectly to our agricultural interests. We 
are most emphatically opposed to any 
movement to have these observers 
placed under the direction of any de- 
partment or governmental agency other 
than the Department of Agriculture. 


Dairy Stimulation 


We deplore as economically unsound 
the artificial stimulation and extension 
of the dairy industry as a suggested 
means of bringing a return of prosper- 
ity to those farmers who in the produc- 
tion of other agricultural products have 
met with business reverses due to poor 
crop conditions or abnormally low 
prices, feeling sure that such practice 
would result only in disaster to many 
of those unexperienced farmers who 
were presuaded to load themselves with 
further obligations through the pur- 
chase of cows. We feel sorry for those 
ill-advised farmers who have been 
urged to rush into the new line of en- 
deavor without previous training or 
adequate facilities and who are finding 
that dairying is a highly specialized 
business, calling for hard work and 
painstaking daily care and returning 
but a modest living to those who have 
learned its many secrets of success. 


Secretary of Agriculture 


The President of the United States, 
having called on a number of national 
agricultural organizations to recom- 
mend the names of persons whom they 
consider suitable for the responsible 
position of Secretary of Agriculture, 
The National Cooperative Milk Produc- 
ers’ Federation would respectfully sug- 
gest to such organizations that they 
confer together at the earliest possible 
opportunity so as to secure unanimity 
of action and solidarity of support in 
their recommendations. 


Agricultural Commission 

This Federation pledges the Presi- 
dent’s Agricultural Commission its full 
measure of assistance in the securing 
of any information which it is in our 
power or that of our member associa- 
tions to furnish, and which may prove 
helpful to it in the important task to 
which it has been called. 


Federal Control 


We reaffirm and unanimously  ap- 
prove the following resolution with re- 
spect to governmental interference with 
cooperatives, passed by the Board of 
Directors at its recent meeting in Mil- 
waukee: Resolved, that it shall be a 
general policy of The National Coop- 
erative Milk Producers’ Federation to 
condemn and oppose governmental sub- 
sidies for enterprises of a private char- 
acter and the setting up of special gov- 
ernmental controls of cooperative or- 
ganizations by means of Boards or 
Commissions; And the officers of this 
Federation are instructed to oppose _all 
efforts which in their judgment tends 
toward such ends unless specific excep- 
tion is made to this rule by a regular 
or special meeting of the delegates, di- 
rectors or executive committee. 

Hon. H. C. Wallace 

We deplore the death of that staunch 
friend of cooperatives, Hon. H. C. Wal- 
lace, late Secretary of Agriculture, and 
instruct the secretary to draw up a 


suitable resolution with respect thereto 
and to spread them on our minutes, 
sending copies to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and to the 
family of the deceased. 


Thanks 


On behalf of the delegates here as- 
sembled and the member associations 
represented thereby, we would express 
our sincere appreciation of the cordial 
welcome and generous hospitality which 
has been shown this Federation by the 
Michigan Milk Producers’ Association 
and the people of Detroit, including 
particularly the Hotel Statler, the 
Chamber of Commerce and the press 
of the city and country. 


Thirty Ohio farmers have this year 
each raised a ton of pork from one lit- 
ter of pigs in 180 days and so have 
qualified for the Ohio Ton-Litter Club, 
now in its second year. 


Fresh, clean water is as necessary 
to the poultry flock in November as in 
any other month. 


Pennsylvania Members of 
D. C. S. Co. Will Aid in 


State Power Campaign 


As a result of a special meeting be- 
tween several representatives of our 
Pennsylvania Locals and H. D. Alle- 
bach, president of the Inter-State Milk 
Producers’ Association of Philadelphia, 
held in the local offices last month, 
the Pennsylvania Locals will endeavor 
to raise a fund of 50 cents per mem- 
ber to go toward the campaign for 
the broadening of the rural electric 
service in Pennsylvania. 


The board of directors, because of 
the peculiar situation of trying to 
cater to three states, could take no of- 
ficial action on the matter as repre- 
sentative of the entire organization, 
and so referred ti back to the Penn- 
sylvania Locals. 

The Keystone staters are responding 
to the cause very finely and already 
several hundred dollars has been 
raised by them. 


‘You will be surprised 


how your milk checks increase and 
the health conditions of your herd im- 
prove when you feed the, “Old Reliable” 


SUGARED 


5Oss Dairy Ration 


Sugared Schumacher Feed (composed of Corn, Oats, 
Barley and Wheat products) is the greatest carbohy- 
drate feed in the world. Finely ground and_ properly 
balanced with Oil Meal, Salt and Molasses, it makes a 
palatable, health-giving, body building ration which 
fits them for long and heavy milking periods. ‘4 


Boss Dairy Ration with its 24% PROTEIN CON- 
TENT furnishes abundant protein concentrates — 
and increases their milk yields. 
two feeds a trial—you will soon see a marked 
improvement in your herd and also in your 
milk checks. Read this letter: 


“‘We have been feeding your feed to our large 
herd of pure bred Guernseys for about three 
months. In addition to a big improvement in 
the condition of our cows, they have alsoshown 
a large increase in milk flow.” 


Just give these 


The Oaks Farm, Cohasset, Mass. 


Your dealer can supply you. 


The Quaker 
Qals Company 


1670 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Address Chicago, U.S.A 


Fs 


Froth From Milk 
Pails 


—By— 
C. S. Detwiler 


| Within the past two years, the Dairy 


Council has distributed to the farmers 
in the Pittsburgh District, a milk strain- 
er that was felt to be satisfactory for 
the dairy farm. Although we have 
ecommended this strainer, we feel that 
the producer should take precaution to 
prevent the 
dirt from fall- 
ing into the 
* milk. 

Two of the 
most important 
things in pro- 
ducing clean 
milk are: 

(a) To wipe 
the cow’s ud- 
ders with a 
clean, damp 
cloth before 
milking. 

r (b) © Yer use 
«CC: S. Detwiler a hooded pail. 
_ This type of pail is about two-thirds 
covered, which prevents a large portion 
‘of the dirt from falling into the milk. 
It can be secured through the Dairy 
Council or at the country receiving 
plants. 

We have received a complaint in re- 
ga d to the strainer and we have found 
fet it is because there is a misunder- 
strainer, explaining the assembling of it. 
strainer. There is a card with every 
strainer, explaining the asembling of it, 
but to those who have failed to read 
the directions. will find the following 
directions worth while remembering. 
"Each screen ring is hand fitted to 
each strainer and a notch filed on the 
ring to correspond with a similar notch 
on one of the ears. Be sure to have 
both notches next each other when in 
use. The plain piece of tin is used as 
a “Breaker” to prevent tearing of cot- 
ton pads when milk is poured into the 
Strainer. ‘The following cut will illus- 
trate the position of the tin “Breaker.” 


‘This “Breaker” is absolutely neces- 
sary when the strainer is being used. 
The “Breaker” as you will notice in 
€ cut, is on an angle of about 45 de- 
grees. Some producers have tried to 
force this “Breaker” to lie flat on the 
cotton, which is wrong. If directions 
are followed in using this strainer, it 
should be satisfactory. 
However, in order to produce the 
highest quality milk, dirt must be pre- 
vented from falling into the milk at all 
times. 


Illustration Showin Parts of Milk Strainer 
(a) Funnel proper; (b) Cotton disk; (c) Wire 
screen; (d) Clamp. 


CC a ee Sn 


Following are several suggestions 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture which undoubtedly will be 
of some value to every producer in 
his territory. 

he health of the cattle is largely de- 
endent upon proper ventilation. It is a 


i 
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common experience to find many stables 
with either too much or not enough 
ventilation during winter. Barns to be 
comfortable should be properly ventil- 
ated and at the same time not too cold. 
There are many inexpensive ways of 
admitting fresh air and leading off the 
impure air without sacrificing comfort. 
Fresh air and proper temperature are 
not antagonistic. Farmers’ Bulletin 
1393, “Principles of Dairy Barn Ven- 
tilation,” gives specific directions on 
this matter. It will be sent free as long 
as the supply lasts. Write for it to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
Poor-flavored milk may result from 
the method of feeding such feeds as 
silage, roots, kale, etc., during the 
winter. To be sure that such feeds will 
not unduly affect the flavor of the 
milk, feeding should be done within one 
hour after milking. Such practices will 
give better results than feeding before 
or at milking time. Flavors and odors 
of milk are very important factors in 
the commercial and economic phases of 
the dairy industry. 
' At this time of the year many pro- 
ducers may have abandoned the use of 
ice, or even cold water in cooling milk, 
thinking that the weather itself will suf- 


ficiently take care of the cooling. ‘The, 


use of a thermometer will show wheth- 
er or not they are right. Prompt cool- 
ing of milk is important in the winter 
as well as in the summer. 

Following are the plant sediment 
scores for the various companies dur- 
ing November: 

Rieck McJunkin Dairy Company 


1. Lockwood 12. Springboro 

2. Mesopotamia 13. Rock Creek 

3. Espyville 14. Footville 

4. Dorset 15. Farmdale 

5. Palmer 16. Cortland 

6. Stanhope 17. Jamestown 

7. Austinburg 18. Jefferson 

8. Nutwood 19. Windsor 

9. Simons 20. City (McJunkin) 

10. Westford 21. City (Rieck’s) 

ll. Linesville 22. Rome 

Harmony Creamery Company 

1. Sandy Lake 6. Phalanx 

QIN Bristol No Test Made 
& ae 7. Newton Falls 

3. N. Bloomfield No Test Made 

4. Cochranton _ 8. Wayland 

5. West Farmington No Test Made 


Hermes Groves Dairy Company 


Andover 2. East Orwell 
3. City 


Mexicans Will Adopt Co- 


operative Marketing 


Cooperfative Marketing will be tried 
by the grape growers in and around 
the city of Lerdo, Durango, Mexico, 
next season, according to a report of 
Carlos Lopez Elizalde of the Du- 
rango state agricultural department. 

Two hundred tons of grapes of the 
finest varieties were produced this 
season, in and around this city, but 
very few pounds were shipped any 
distance because of the prevaling high 
freight rates and the disorganized con- 
dition of the growers. 

Among the first acts of the cooper- 
ating farmers is a demand for lower 
freight rates. Like the perennial 
strawberry from Irapuato, Gto., and 
the banana and pineapple from tropi- 
cal Mexico, no grapes from the Nazas 
Valley are seen on the American bor- 
der. Prior to the revolutions, Mexi- 
can fruits were daily cargo on the 
northbound trains. 


People Eat More Butter 


Butter consumption in the United 
States has increased nearly 50,000,000 
pounds during the first nine months of 
1924 as compared with the same period 
in 1923, declares T. R. Pirtle of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The figures for the first nine 
months this year show consumption of 
1,516,690,000 pounds as compared with 
1,467,043,000 pounds last year. 

Of the increased quantity of butter 
consumed approximately — 18,000,000 
pounds is accounted for by the normal 
increase in population. An additional 
9,000,000 pounds has been required 
through the decrease of that much in 
production of farm butter which must 
be replaced by creamery butter. 


Per capita consumption of whole 
milk has increased more than 23 per 
cent in the past three years, it is point- 
ed out. Each person on the average 
in 1920 consumed 43 gallons of whole 
milk, whereas per capita consumption 
in 1923 was 53 gallons. Butter con- 
sumption during the same period has 
gone up from 14.7 pounds per person 
to 17 pounds, an dconsumption of 
condensed milk increased from 6 
pounds to 13% pounds. Only slight 
increases are shown in the consump- 
tion of cheese and ice cream during 
the period covered. 


(Wis FREE 3004 fells how 
other Farmers stopped 
Contagious Abortion 
Fully describes causes and disastrous effects 
of this widespread disease and points the way 
to an easily administered treatment that can- 
not injure animals and is guaranteed to end the 
trouble and prevent loss of calves, Write today. 
ABORNO LABORATORY 
38 Jeff st. Lancaster,Wis. 


Chances are that 20 per cent of the 
cows in Ohio dairies are not paying for 
their keep. Dairymen who have joined 
cow testing associations have discoy- 
ered this. 


a act 


Are You Getting 
Clean Milk? 


j f you are straining milk through cloths or fine mesh 


screen strainers, you are not removing all the dirt and 
> sediment from the milk. 
Thousands of milk producers have found by actual test 


that the 


PURITY Cot- 
ton Discs are 
made in any size 
from 5 1-2 in. to 
7 in. diam., for 
all makes of 
strainers or filt- 
ers. Send for a 
trial order. 


Purity Milk Strainer 


is the only strainer made that can possibly remove ALL the 
‘7 fine dirt, muck and other sediment from milk. These results 
guaranteed or your money refunded. 

Purity Milk Strainers are used by the largest milk producers in 
the United States, including Borden, Van Camp, Carnation. 
Mohawk, and Sheffield Farms Dairies, and thousands of in- 
dividual producers, 

Made in two sizes:—10 quart and 18 quart. 
Dealer, or write us for descriptive circular and prices. 


Purity Stamping Company 
Dept. D 


Worlds Largest Manufacturers of Cotton 
Discs for strainers and filters. 


Dr. Clark 


Ask your 


Battle Creek, Mich, 


than they were se mide by hall 


50 says a prominent Holstein breeder 
who is always careful about his milk- 
ing. Tais is not an exceptional in- 
stance, in view of the evidence that is 
coming from De Laval Milker users, 
such as the following: 

—*“After using the De Laval Milker 
on our herd of forty cows 
we find that the cows 
respond freely to the 
machine. We believe 
this is due to its uniform 
action.” 

—"The action of the 
De Laval Teat-Cup is en- 
tirely different from all 
other makes of machines. 
It is mild and pleasing to the cow, 
causing ler to respond quickly.” 

—*I can milk in just half the time 
with the De Laval, for my cows give 
down their milk better, and now in- 


Now 


Ask for Reduced 
1925 De Laval 


Milker Prices 


in Effect 


Hl: 
We? 


ig my COWS-D 


stead of sittin: in a barn and milking 
23 cows by hand, I can just watch tle 
work being done and it is a pleasure.” 

—I say that the De Laval Milker 
will absolutely’ get more milk over 
hand milking and save so much time 
that it will pay for itself in a short 
time.” 

And in this manner we 
could go on quoting from 
among the thousands 
of other satisfied users, 
proving the claims made 
for the De Laval Milker 
—that it 

1. Increases milk pro- 
duction; 

. Saves time and labor; 
- Produces cleaner milk; 
. Makes dairying more pleasant; 
Makes more money. 
Send for complete information 


Gr 69 tO 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


1 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


_Milker and Cream Separator 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 


Six 
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DECEMBER, 1924 , 


A Holiday Greeting 


It is not the usual custom to publish an 
interview on the editorial page—but the fol- 
lowing talk with President Brenneman was 
so sincere that we could hardly refrain from 
printing it: 

“This is the time of the year when I want 
to say a good word for everyone, even my 
worst enemies,’ explained President Brenne- 
man. ‘The spirit and feeling of good will to 
all mankind fairly shouts out at one from 
every corner and crevice—it meets one face 
to face as he ambles along the highway or 
byway. 

“At this time of the year I entertain a feel- 
ing of sympathy and good-will towards those 
poor misguided farmers who have jumped 
their contracts—I cannot feel the contempt 
for these men who violated their word with 
their neighbors that they really should war- 
rant. Because I forsee what is going to hap- 
pen to them before many months do I actually 
feel sorry for them, although when I think 
of all the trouble they have given the organi- 
zation and their neighbors, some of my kind 
sentiments seem to waver a bit. 

“We are just completing another year— 
and it was a hectic year too—we all appre- 
ciate that. We are just on the verge of turn- 
ing a new leaf too—the start of a new year— 
one which looks mighty good to us now. 
Every indication points toward a more happy 
and prosperous season in 1925 than we have 
enjoyed for a number of years. 

“Industrial conditions are righting them- 
selves—the people in the cities are returning 
to work and are in a better frame of mind— 
agriculture is getting back on its feet—the 
business men of America now appreciate agri- 
culture for what it is worth and recognize it 
as our biggest and most important basic in- 
dustry. 

“As members of the Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Company, we can look back over 
the past year with no end of pleasure. We 
have weathered a mighty severe twelve-month 
period and have overcome obstacles that are 
too numerous to mention and to go into detail 
over—but we have come out on top in spite 
of all the blockades that enemies to coopera- 
tive marketing have placed in our way. 

“Pinise1s the season of new resolutions. We 
will all resolve to do the right thing in the 
best way during the coming year—some of us 
will stick to our resolutions and many more 
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of us will forget about them in the near fu- 
ture—but let us all at least resolve to be a 
better and stronger member of the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company for the 
next year to come, and let us try and live up 
to our resolution. So much more will come 
to you and your neighbors if we would all 
join hands on such a resolution and then live 
up to it. 

“In conclusion, I want to carry the personal 
greetings of the season and best wishes of 
every member of our board of directors to 
every member of the Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Company.” 


Spread It a Little Thicker 


Next time you go to use a slab of butter, 
think of the 59,000,000 pounds of butter in 
storage in the United States on October i 
and spread it just a little thicker—then look 
around the table and tell the others to do 
likewise. 

This vast surplus of butter on hand ex- 
plains why our surplus milk price has been so 
low the past few months. 

This vast surplus of butter on hand ex- 
plains why so much cream has been shipped 
east frorn the butter sections. 

This vast surplus of butter on hand ex- 
plains why the average price of milk has not 
advanced any more rapidly. 

We have had a wonderful. year for milk 
production—the weather has been most ideal 
and the result has been this immense produc- 
tion of butter. But, now that we have the 
butter, what is the best thing to do with it? 

Surely it would not be sane business to 
throw it all on the open market at one time, 
dragging the market down at a time when it 
should go forward. 

There are six and one-half million families 
living on farms in the United States. If we 
would all increase our butter consumption by 
one-half pound more a week, this great sur- 
plus. would disappear before we realized it. 

Butter is healthy—one of the finest foods 
there are, and if the manufacturers, or the 
producers of the products that go into butter, 
won't eat their own product a bit more 
bountifully, how can we expect those in the 
city to do so. 

This surplus of butter will not disappear 
until we, as producers, get in and eat our 
share. Let’s eat our way to better markets. 


Plain Facts 


It is not unusual to find disgruntled mem- 
bers of cooperatives. Especially is this true 
in the whole milk sections of the Fast. Mem- 
bers have joined the cooperative with the ex- 
pectation of immediate returns in higher 
prices for their product. Failing to realize 
the improvement they expected they have im- 
mediately blamed the organization, its man- 
agement, or both. 

ihe production and marketing of dairy 
products is a world proposition. ”No section 
or group can set themselves apart and say 
they shall do thus and so without considering 
their relation to others engaged in the same 
industry and the world-wide consumers of 
their product. Prices are determined by the 
supply on hand and the ability or desire of 
the consuming public to handle that supply. 

True a price can be set. If that price is too 
high a reaction is felt from two sources: First, 
the consumer cuts down on the amount he 
uses, and second, those in the same game who 
are receiving a lower price elsewhere come 
into the market. If the price for butterfat is 
high the milk distributors quit selling milk 
and ship cream. If the price of whole milk in 
New York is set above that of Ohio the Ohio 
producers ship to the metropolis. And so it 
goes. An arbitrarily high price in one place 
cannot long benefit those producers alone. 


The well-managed cooperative serves in 
the business-like orderly marketing of farn 
products. It gives poise and stability to the 
industry it represents. It gets out of the 
trade all that in a sound business manner it 
will stand. But when it comes to arbitrania 
raising prices above what the traffic will bear, 
members who expect greatly increased prices 
always have been disappointed and they prob- 
ably always will be—The Dairy Farmer. __ 


Happiness Sublime © 


I am a farmer and I have a son 18 years 
old. What have I done to help my son 
Would I raise him to go into the same kin 
of business that I am in? Most assuredl 
yes, and I'll tell you why. 


The keystone of successful life is hap 
ness. J have found happiness. I sought 
afield and returned with empty hands, a 
then in my very grasp, here in the quietnes 
of my country home, I found the Holy Grail 
Here I have all that money would give an 
far more. I have clothing, food to eat, % 
home, a loving family, all of these, and oh, 
the things that money might give that I d 
not want, enemies, the abuse, the notorie 

Money cannot give strong bodies, true 
friends, liberty and contentment. All these 
we have on our farm. q 


On the farm is real contentment. Here 
we have the joy of living and loving. . It # 
this that I want to teach my boy. I want to 
help him find happiness and contentment in 
this life-—G. A. Harris in “Capper’s Farmer” 


Eggs and Butter 


The price of eggs is up—higher than a ye 
ago. ‘The price of butter is just the rever. 

There is no mystery to this situation— 
can be explained in just a few words. Du 
ing the week of October 18 there were 12 
306 cases of eggs received at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago, while a year 
ago, during the same period there were 170,- 
102 cases. As a matter of fact there have 
been 1,000,000 less cases of eggs placed on 
the market this year to date than last ye 

Incidentally in keeping with the decreas 
egg receipts are increased receipts of dressed 
and live poultry at the terminal markets, 
which would indicate that the egg business 1s 
losing its attractiveness or profitableness for 
many. ‘There were 9,000,000 more pounds of 
poultry in storage November 1 than a year E 
ago. 


Why Don’t More Farmers Do This 


I begin business, say as a garage owner 
the proprietor of a small filling station or of 
small impicment store, with what stock I ¢ 
get. Maybe I select poor lines, not the be 
Maybe they don’t sell the way I’d like to ha 
them sell. They won’t always pay the inter 
est on the investment. They stay idle, board= 
ing on my shelves, using up my time and my 
energy and my means. 

Until I begin replacing them with bette 
goods, better adwventised: better known, wi 
greater turnover, I am at a disadvantage im ~ 
business. 

The same facts hold with the farmer will 
cows are scrubs. ‘They don’t turn over money 
—they seldom make profits. ‘They board 0 
the farmer’s land, using up his time and h 
energy and his means. Grading up cows 18 
a good deal like grading up one’s stock | 
trade. ; 

Until he replaces them with better cow 
more readily salable, their descendants desi 
able in any market, their butterfat wo 
money, he is at a disadvantage in his bus 
ness.—A. Henderson. : 


West Virginia Dairymen 
Had Big Meeting 


Judging from the interest and en- 
thusiasm exhibited by the 200 or more 
‘members of the West Virginia Dairy- 
‘men’s Association at their third annual 
‘meeting held in Wheeling, Nov. 20-21, 
‘the dairy industry is due to boom in 
‘the Mountaineer state in the near fu- 
ture. 

“West Virginia, which has long had 
a reputation for its fine apples, high 
quality beef and good wool and mutton, 
has been making a steady progress in 
the dairy industry the past decade,” 
explained Prof. E. L. Anthony, chief 
of dairying at the University of West 
Virginia, in speaking at the conven- 
tion. “We have everything that a suc- 
cessful dairy country should have,” he 
continued, “and so it is no wonder to 
me that our farmers are taking hold of 
the dairy industry with a determination 
that will eventually bring them near 
the top.” 

_ E. V. Hopkins, dairy extension spe- 
cialist of the University, who is secre- 
tary of the association, arranged the 
program, which met with the approval 
of all. The heads of the dairy depart- 
ments of three state schools, Prof. 
Oscar Erf of Ohio State University, 
Prof. A. A. Borland, Pennsylvania 
State College, and Prof. Anthony of 
the University of West Virginia, were 
on the program. P. O. Reymann of 
Wheeling, a past president of the Ayr- 
shire Breeders’ Association; Dr. J. H. 
McLain of the Dairy Bureau of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and several other local and dis- 
trict dairy leaders also occupied prom- 
inent positions on the program. Presi- 
dent Brenneman spoke at the banquet. 


Prof. Erf, in his talk at the banquet, 
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highest producing cow test association 
herds in that section was seen, also the 
home of one of that section’s best co- 
operators, for Mr. J. B. Atkinson is a 
director of the Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Company, which organiza- 
tion markets the milk for producers in 
that territory. ‘ 

Next year’s meeting will be held at 
Parkersburg. 


County Agent Leaves 


Clarence E. Rowland, county agri- 
cultural agent, in Columbiana county, 
Ohio, has resigned his post at that 
point and will move, on January 1, to 
Lorain, Ohio, where ne will act in the 
same capacity. Rowland has hung up 
an enviable record as a county agent 
in Columbiana county, having been in 
charge of the Lisbon office since Feb- 
ruary 18, 1920. 


If Hens Eat More Lighting 
Will Pay 


It doesn’t pay to provide lights for 
the poultry flock unless the birds are 
allowed to eat from two to five pounds 
more food per hundred hens. 

“By increasing the length of the day 
it is possible for hens to consume more 
food with which to produce more eggs,” 
say poultrymen at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity in explanation. “And if prop- 
erly used, lights will retard molt and 
increase winter production. 

“But if lights are provided they 
should be made to pay for themselves, 
and some care must be taken not to 
overdo. Lights are of no value unless 
the birds will consume from two to five 
pounds more feed per hundred hens 
daily than they consumed without 


A Merry Christmas and 


the past year. 


The Season’s Greetings 


Happy Prosperous New Year To All 


I thank all my friends for their kindness and consideration during 


P. S$. BRENNEMAN. 


made a plea for better feeding and 
weeding as a means to combat the 
slump in the dairy trade today. Prof. 
Borland of Pennsylvania, in talking of 
cow test associations brought with him 
some intensely interesting data on the 
accomplishments, while Dr. McLain 
made an earnest appeal for better sires 
and better breeding methods. Outlin- 
ing the government’s bull association 
plans. 


M. C. Hine, manager of Wadding- 
ton Farms, Wheeling, one of the out- 
standing Guernsey breeding institutions 
in the East, was elected president of the 
oo for the coming year; H, L. 
Smith of Berkley county was chosen 
first vice president; Amos ‘ebay of 
Wood county, second vice president; C. 
A. Jackson of Greenbrier county, third 
vice president; and Prof. J. V. Hopkins 
of Morgantown, secretary-treasurer. 
"A feature of the second day of the 
convention was a tour of some of the 
leading dairy farms in the Wheeling 
district. At the first stop, the home 
of W. A. Schuetz, a complete milk dis- 
tributing plant was seen. Mr. Schuetz, 
With just ordinary equipment, but with 
unusual care and sanitation produces 
market milk with less than 10,000 bac- 
terie per c. c., and retails it at a prem- 
ium. 


“The second stop, Sandcrest Farm, 
where a herd of Holsteins is being es- 
tablished in a conservative way, and the 
third was the famous Waddington 
Farm, home of Border Raider Guern- 
seys. Lunch was served here and in a 
judging contest, L. H. Harner, Morgan- 
town, former president of the associa- 
tion, won the gold medal. Mr. Harner 
is a Holstein breeder. 

In the afternoon stops were made at 
three Jersey farms belonging to D. W. 
Coffield, D. J. Atkinson and J. B. At- 
kinson. At the last named, one of the 


lights, and at least two pounds of this 
increase should be grain. 

“Regularity is as important in the 
lighting system as in feeding and wat- 
ering. No matter what the arrange- 
ment, 12 to 13 hours a day, both nat- 
ural and artificial light, is enough for 
the flock, and when the lights are 
stopped it should be done gradually. A 
change of 15 minutes a day is a maxi- 
mum. 

“Late hatched pullets which are being 
forced under lights to hasten maturity, 
should not be rushed to production be- 
fore they are fully grown. Excessive 
use of lights with any birds will cause 
them to become thin and molt.” 


New Ohio Champ. 


Ohio’s new champion Holstein cow 
for production of butter in ten months 
as a full age cow is Model Ormsby 
Korndyke, of the State Hospital herd 
at Dayton. Her record is 21,473.9 lbs. 
milk containing 767.54 lbs. butterfat— 
equal to 959.4 lbs. butter, according to 
the advanced registry department of 
The MHolstein-Friesian Association of 
America. 

As a consequence of this record she 
displaces the former state leader, 
Creamelle Aaggie Delmar, owned by 
the Cleveland City Farms at Warrens- 
ville. 


F rom Belmont 


Mabel Edgerton, of Belmont County, 
O., won a trip to the National Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club Congress in Chicago 
during the early part of December. She 
was a winner in an inter-state essay 
contest on “My 1923 Project.” ‘There 
were nine states in the contest. 


Gelling Merchandise 
TO Markel 


When you have produced the milk on 
your farm your job is practically done. 
Ours is just beginning. 


Our task is to find, maintain and develop 
a market for that milk. Our work is to 
keep contact with the thousands of city 
homes who need the milk you have to sell. 


Your interests, therefore, are identical 
with ours. Your business---we admit it in 
all frankness---is indispensable to us. And, 
with equal frankness, we think you will say 
our business is no less indispensable to you. 
The proposition, in actual fact, is mutual. 
The prosperity of each is the prosperity 
of all. - 


That, as we see it, is true co-operative 
marketing. Many hands, each doing their 
appointed tasks in the work of getting this 
vital food from the farms which produce it 
and can’t use it to the myriads who need 
it and can use it. 


In a sense we are your agents acting as 
representatives for you. In the same sense 
you have a very real and a very definite in- 
terest in this Rieck-McJunkin institution. 


We want you to feel that way about it. 
We want you to know that your help and 
your suggestions are very welcome. 


Rieck-McJunkin 
Dairy Company 


Pittsburgh McKeesport New Castle 
Butler Charleroi 
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| Music For Children 


When I was about ten years old my 
father took me with him to the capital 
city of our state and bought our piano. 
It was a beautiful thing and cost a 
pretty penny, too and looked very 
much out of place in our shabby little 
parlor way out on the farm. But 
father and mother wanted their chil- 
dren to have some musical education. 
Since they both had sung quite well 
they believed that we would be fair 
musicians. 

As soon as possible after the arrival 
of the piano a music teacher was en- 
gaged and I took lessons once a week. 
It took only a few lessons to convince 
me that I was not a musician but the 
ride to town was delightful and mother 
was so glad I was having the oppor- 
tunity to study music that I hadn’t the 
heart to tell her that I really disliked 
practising and really didn’t want to 
take lessons anyhow. 

Finally I ceased to practice alto- 
gether and of course playing became 
awkward and in time I played no 
more. Now I can play “America” if I 
am left alone. My reasons for want- 
ing to stop playing were partly because 
Little Sister could play better than I 
and partly becouse Mother insisted 
upon me playing for company. 

As I have grown up and now that I 
shall have to be deciding the problem 
of music for children of my own some 
day, it strikes me that mother and 
father wasted a lot of money on me 
and I wasted a lot of time. But they 
did the best they knew how anditis not 
their fault that I can sit hours at a 
typewriter when a few minutes at a 
piano would bore me to tears. 


In spite of my failure to make music, 
I am very fond of the music that some 
one else makes. Authorities on music 
tell me that this is not uncommon and 
we know that many of our greatest 
singers cannot play their own accom- 
paniments. So my musical talent lay 
in appreciation instead of creation. 


The music memory contests which 
have been held for the boys and girls 
in the 4H clubs have proven that 
music appreciation is easily taught to 
rural children who have had no special 
musical education. Under the guid- 
ance of someone who understands the 
work, it takes only a few lessons at 
picnics or rally days to teach dozens 
of club members to recognize from one 
to two dozen of the finest musical 
selections. 

The pieces are played carefully on a 
talking machine. Then the composer is 
discussed and the reason the piece was 


written and the pattern followed in 
writing it. Ata music memory con- 
test in our community I discovered 


that music is made after patterns just 
like garments. A straight severe pat- 
tern like a tailored suit is used for 
making marches. 

Nocturnes are soft and sweet like 
lovely little evening dresses; Love 
songs are wistful and romantic like 
an old colonial costume, waltzes are 
fluffy and airy like a summer dress 
and jazz is loud and harsh the too- 
tight dress with the teo-short sleeves 
and clashing colors. 

Rhythm in music is the repetition of 
the same little tunes. It is the rhythm 
that makes us unconsciously beat time 
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Edited by Mrs. Elizabeth Storm-Ferguson 


with our foot when we hear music. 
March music makes us want to march 
because of the rhythm, waltz music 
makes us want to dance and sacred 
music makes us feel solemn and seri- 
ous. 

The melody of music is what we 
catch and hum after the music has 
ceased. It is repeated with variations 
to make a whole selection. ‘The har- 
mony of music is the blending of all 
the tones together to make a smooth 
and delightful sound or rather suc- 
cession of sounds. 

Thus we see all the music is made 
of three elements, rhythm, melody and 
harmony and that each type of music 
is made after a special pattern. Of 
course there are lots of trimmings so 
that we have hundreds of beautiful 
selections just like we use our founda- 
tion dress pattern for all sorts and 
kinds of garments. 

If we lived in the cities we would 
be surprised to find the Italian fruit 
peddlers and Greek shoe shiners and 
other foreigners who can_ scarcely 
speak English whistling or humming 
softly the great opera selections. In a 
way we scarcely understand the poor 
and uneducated in those countries are 
taught to appreciate good music. They 
probably do not have as much poor 
music as we in the United States. 

To go back to the subject of music 
in the home, it seems to me to be _bet- 
ter to purchase a good reproducing in- 
strument and teach all the children to 
love good music than to try to train 
them to play. If one or all really en- 
joy playing, by all means, give them 
every opportunity but be careful of the 
child who doesn’t want to practise. 

A family in our county has an or- 
chestra of their own, father, mother 
and four children all play and they are 
very popular wherever they play. It 
is interesting to know ‘that they have 
a talking machine and evenings at 
home they enjoy the greatest bands 
and orchestras in the world. And I 
have a feeling that one reason they 
are good is because they study the 
music made by great artists. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Storm-Ferguson 


| BREAKFAST 


By M. Lillian Connell 


We are prone to neglect breakfast 
for little people, just why, is hard to 
decide. 

The choice of fruit first for break- 
fast is a good one. Fruit is appetizing 
and stimulating. Another reason for 
fruit is because of its acids that help 
to a great extent the digestion of other 
foods, and for its energy-giving ma- 
terial. Sugars in fruits are undoubted- 
ly best for children as well as for 
everybody, and it is true that a child 
whose diet contains natural sugar is 
well off in this respect. 

Cereal, for breakfast, is an old 
standby. Cooked cereals in the time of 
our grandparents, were always of the 
whole grain, and in this way they 
missed nothing of the food content of 
the cereal. With the progress of in- 


ventions we find ourselves’ served 
finer grain foods, the results of the 
new ideas of manufacturing. Cream 


of wheat and such other mealy cereals 
have taken the place of the good old 
fashioned whole meat which contained 
the bran and everything. We have on 
our market today the flaky cereals. 


These cereals are not to be discarded, 
however, as they have a very satis- 
factory place in the diet and served 
with fruit and plenty of cream or milk, 


satisfy the appetite. » Cereals are 
starchy foods as well as protein foods, 
and should be thoroughly cooked, 


otherwise the starch is undigested and 
may cause digestive trouble. Cereals 
should be cooked at least one hour. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
morning is the only time it can be 
done, but with the use of a double 
boiler or a fireless cooker, cereals for 
breakfast can be cooked all during the 
night. 

Perhaps the use of toast is prefer- 
able since we may obtain in the whole 
grain cereal enough roughage without 
adding more with the whole wheat 
bread. ‘Toast is more easily digested 
than plain white bread, and served 
with plenty of butter is good fuel for 
the little child’s human machine. 

As to beverages, for breakfast be 
sure and serve either milk or cocoa. I 
may state here in definite words that 
tea and coffee are harmful stimulants, 
and because of the natural activity of 
the club, he does not need this extra 
stimulant that might be given him 
through these beverages. 


Hanes Wins Record 

H. G. Hanes’ flock of White Leg- 
horns won the egg laying record for 
Belmont County, Ohio, demonstrators. 
Mr. Hanes’ flock averaged 194.9 eggs 
per hen for the year. This is not quite 
as high as the high flock last year. 

The average feed cost per hen for 
the five flocks making the highest rec- 
ord was $2.45 per hen, while the feed 
cost of the low five was $2.08. ‘The 
net profit above feed cost of, the five 
highest was $3.73 per hen and for the 
low five was $1.86 per hen. The aver- 
age egg production for the high five 
was 178.82 eggs per hen and for the low 
five 148.41. The net profit above feed 
cost for the 17 demonstrators report- 
ing was $5,486.00. 


t 
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Says Sam: A good book, these long 
evenings, warms a man’s heart and 
mind just as a fire in the hearth warms 
his body. y 


DORPT WEAR 
A FYRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
fives rupture sufferers immediate re- . 
jef. It has no obnoxious springs or Lo 

pads. Automatie Air Cushions bind 3 | 


and draw together the broken parts. 
No salves or plasters, Durable. Chea 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. B 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing po 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on ev 
Appliance, None other genuine. Full information 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope, ' 


BROCKS APPLIANCE CO., 385-A State St., Marshall, Mi | 
This Wonderful 


ERS Treatment 


My internal method of treatment 
is the correct one, and is sanctioned by 
the best informed physicians and sur-— 
geons. Ointments, salves and other local — 
applications give only temporary relief. 
If you have piles in any form write for a FREE | 
sample of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will 
bless the day that you read this. Write today. 
E. R. PAGE 363C Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. | 


D. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Until you T 


Wholesale Price To You] 


Plumbing Supplies | 
Steam and Hot Water | 
Heating Supplies 
Hot Air Furnaces 
Pipeless Furnaces 
Private Light and — 
Power Plants 
Roofing—Gutter— 
Spouting—Pipes— 
Valves—Fittings, 
Water Systems, 
Septic ‘Tanks. 
Gas Steam Radiators | 


PLUMBERS’ SUPPLY CO. ‘ 
ept. | 
433 Liberty NGES Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Catalogue and Price List on Request 
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GOOD PAINT 


Most folks know, these days, the value of using 
We’re proud that our Thrift Paint 


good paint. 


‘ Gee Ps ss 
i GOOD PAINT )) 
= FOR YEARS _Z 


sidered, 


131 N. Park Avenue 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS & PAINT CO. 


246 E. Fed St. 815 W. Fed St. 


has proved its good value. 
andenone cheaper than Thrift Paint, quality con- 
It’s guaranteed. 


THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS CO. 


There is none better 


WARREN, OHIO 


YOUNGSTOWN 
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Mathew's Cut-Rate Medicine Stor 


Watch For Our 


Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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“ALWAYS FOR LESS” ‘. 
Weekly Specials |] 
129 West Sixth St g 

East Liverpool, Ohio * 


In the milking of cows by hand there 
are four points which should receive 
careful attention. Cows should be 
milked quietly, quickly, thoroughly, and 
in as clean a manner as possible. Most 
eeemers realize that the dairy cow is a 
very sensitive animal and many in- 
stances could be quoted to show the re- 
lationship between harsh treatment and 
lessened yield; also the advantages 
which follow from quiet and gentle 
management. When the milk has to be 
despatched from the farm to catch a 
train, there is a tendency often for the 
cows to be collected and driven into 
the stalls hurriedly, and to be treated in 
rather a rough fashion should they not 
go directly into their own places. But 
such management is unwise, and is not 
a real economy of time. Far better re- 
sults would be obtained if sufficient 
time were taken to drive the cows in 
quietly and direct them to their own 
places without any unnecessary harsh- 

ess. 


Likewise, at the time of milking, 
there should be no shouting, and as 
little conversation as possible in the 
milking shed. It has often been noticed 
that a really good milker, who gets the 
maximum from his cows, pays attention 
to nothing else but the actual milking 
when sitting beside his cows. It is al- 
most an impossibility to carry on a con- 
versation and at the same time to milk 
with the maximum efficiency. 

Quickness in Milking 

Quickness in milking is a highly de- 
sirable quality in the milker. ‘There is 
not only a saving of time, but there is 
also an increased yield. Investigations 
have shown that the increase may be 
as much as ten per cent. in the yield, 
and from thirty to forty per cent in the 
butterfat. 


Slow milking results in a smaller 
yield, and the cows frequently get rest- 
less. There is no surer way to decrease 
a cow’s yield, or to dry her off quickly 
than by slow milking which does not 
temove the total quantity of milk in the 
udder. 

It is possible that the average num- 

ber of cows milked per hour is about 
seven, but there are numerous milkers 
who will milk ten cows per hour, and 
there are probably many others who 
could do so if they wished. ‘The time 
taken to milk any one cow will, of 
course, vary with the quantity of milk, 
and the ease with which the cow can be 
milked. It is possible with cows giving 
a large yield soon after calving to milk 
them at the rate of 3 lb. of milk per 
minute, but the average is probably 
nearer from 1% to 2 lb. a minute. 
' Too little attention is paid by milkers 
to the actual method of milking, either 
through ignorance or carelessness on 
their part. In commencing to milk a 
cow, the first thing to do is to clean the 
udder and the teats, using a damp cloth 
to remove all particles of dirt, which 
may be adhering to the teats. 


Method of Working 


Next, the first two or three streams 
or “spears” of milk should be drawn 
from each teat before putting the pail 
underneath the udder, as this cleans out 
the opening of the teat, and the loss is 
negligible, as this first drawn milk is 
watery. 

The milker should then commence 
milking by grasping the teats with the 
full hand, using all the fingers if pos- 
sible, and squeezing the teats steadily 
and firmly without any downward pull- 
ing action. With the majority of cows, 
this method of milking is easily ~ pos- 
sible for the first few minutes after the 
commencement, but it is frequently the 
Case that, as the udder becomes less dis- 
tended with milk, the milker resorts to 
a strong downward pull as well as a 
Squeeze of the teat, thus shaking the 
udder and sometimes the whole of the 
hind quarters of the cow. 

here is no rule regarding which pair 
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of teats should be milked first, and the 
general practice should be to milk those 
two teats first in which there is appar- 
ently the greatest pressure of milk, and 
to continue with these until the pressure 
is relieved, and there is a notable de- 
crease in the amount of milk resulting 
from each squeeze. The other teats 
should then be taken, and the milking 
continued until the same stage is reach- 
ed. After this, those teats which still 
retain a quantity of milk should be 
squeezed, but it will practically always 
be necessary to extract the remainder 
of the milk by the “stripping” action, 
with the teat between the.fingers and 
thumb. 


How to Grasp the Teats 


Milkers should always grasp the teat 
as close to the udder as possible, and 
better results will be obtained if, at the 
beginning of each squeeze, there is an 
upward pressure against the bottom of 
the udder, thus forcing the largest pos- 
sible quantity of milk from the milk 
cistern downwards into the teat. The 
same action should be given during the 
stripping, as by this means slightly more 
and distinctly richer milk is obtained. 

Teats which are too short to be 
milked by the full hand should be 
grasped by the thumb and three or per- 
haps two, fingers only. As a rule this 
method will result in distinctly quicker 
milking than by using the stripping ac- 
tion all the time. With very short teats 
it is, of course, impossible to use the 
full hand method; in this case, it is 
probably best to keep the thumb against 
one side of the teat and move the first 
two fingers up and down rapidly.on the 
other side. When first tried, this meth- 
od may appear difficult and awkward 
but a little practice will soon result in 
the hand and fingers getting accustomed 
to the position and action. 

Stripping Out 

By thorough milking is meant very 
careful stripping out. It is often the 
custom to refer to this as “clean” 
milking, but this is an undesirable and 
confusing use of the word “clean.” 

This action is unnecessary, and is a 
waste of energy on the part of the 
milker, as most satisfactory results are 
obtained by milking with the muscles of 
the wrist, fingers and forearm, and 
keeping the shoulders still. 


Thorough stripping is most import- 
ant, as it not only encourages the pro- 
duction of the maximum amount of 
milk, but also increases the quality of 
the milk. 


It is a fairly well-known fact that 
the “strippings” contain much more 
milk fat than any other portion of the 
milk, many tests having shown _ that 
when the average percentage of fat in 
all the milk obtained from a cow is 
four per cent., the percentage of fat in 
the last pound or two obtained is 8 to 
10 per cent. It is obvious, therefore, 
that inefficient stripping means a loss 
of the richest portion of the milk, 
which would cause a diminished butter 
production, and might easily result in 
the morning’s milk falling below the 
legal standard. 


The desirability of extracting the last 
milk has resulted in the introduction of 
one or two methods, the best known of 
which is that which bears the name of 
its inventor, the Danish veterinary sur- 
geon, Dr. Hegelund. This method of 
manipulation has been thoroughly test- 
ed both in Denmark and in the United 
States, and in many instances a notice- 
able increase in the yield of butterfat 
was obtained, especially in cases where 
the cow had been milked in the ordin- 
ary fashion by a careless milker. 

The conclusions arrived at are that 
manipulation or massaging of the var- 
ious quarters will be’effective as a 
means of securing all the milk possible, 
but that the time required is only well 
spent when the cows have been badly 
milked in the ordinary way; if the milk- 


Hand Milking Is An Art---Have You 
Mastered It? 


ers are good, and strip out thoroughly 
with the upward presure of the teat 
against the bottom of the udder already 
described, then manipulation of the 
various quarters is unnecessary. 


Clean Milking 


This means that the udder and teats 
have been cleaned from any dirt, that 
the milkers hands are likewise clean, 
and that due care is taken during the 
process of milking to keep dust, hairs 
and particles of dirt from falling into 
the milk pail. 


A discussion of clean milking imme- 
diately raises the vexed question of wet 
or dry hands, and there is a general 
unanimity of opinion that dry milking 
is essential where cleanliness in milk 
production is desired. 


The advantage of wet milking is that 
the skin of the teat is made more flex- 
ible, and, therefore, responds more 
quickly to the pressure of the fingers. 
But the method of wet milking follow- 
ed out by many, namely, that of moist- 
ening the hand and fingers with milk, 
and then grasping the teat, which may 
or may not have been cleaned pre- 
viously, has only to be described or 
seen to be strongly condemned. 
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If the teats are wiped with a clean, 
damp cloth before milking they be- 
come sufficiently pliable, and there is no 
need for further moistening of either 
the hands or the teat, except in verv 
extreme cases. Cows with very large, 
thick-skinned teats appear more diffi- 
cult to milk by dry hands than by the 
wet method, but milkers who have mas- 
tered the art of squeezing the teats 
without the unnecessary downward 
pulling movement will find dry milking 
thoroughly satisfactory. 

There are some cows with very short 
teats where it is almost impossible to 
avoid getting milk on to the hands or 
fingers, but much may be done in these 
instances by attention to the best meth- 
od of grasping the teat. 

There is a great difference in the effi- 
ciency of milkers. Some will get from 
ten per cent. to twenty per cent more 
milk than others, taking the same or 
even shorter time, and doing the work 
in a more satisfactory fashion. 

Heifers always should be treated with 
patience, and milked carefully during 
their first milking period, as much may 
be done then to encourage a persistent 
flow of milk, and to develop the udder. 


In the case of newly calved cows, 
which are heavy milkers, better results 
are obtained if milking is done three 


times a day; there are no doubt diffi- 
culties as reagrds tifme, feeding, etc., but 
it is a point which is worth keeping in 
mind with exceptional cows.—Canadian 
Farm and Dairy. 
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ef Us Help You 


The banking experience of this institution 
covers nearly three-quarters of a century and 


Inexperience causes many business failures. 


conference with 


will prevent you from making 


ness errors. 


Your banker is interested in 


for no bank can prosper unless 


prosper. 


A bank’s ability as an adviser is measured 
by its business experience. 


is at the service of our customers. 
Oftentimes a 


Dollar savings & Trust Co. 
Hirst Nallonal Bank 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Combined Resources—Over Forty-two Millions 


.] 
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your success, 
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All Set For Big State Products Show at Harrisburg 


With 110,000 square feet of - floor 
space under contract, 30,000 more than 
in any previous year, the Ninth Annual 
Pennsylvania Farm Products Show at 
Harrisburg, January 19-23, 1925, prom- 
ises to be the largest exposition of farm 
products ever seen in the state. 

Starting nine years ago with only a 
few thousand square feet of space, this 
mid-winter show has steadily grown 
until four large buildings are now used 
for the exhibits and 10 other halls and 
auditoriums as meeting places for the 
25 or more farm organizations which 
cooperate in making the show possible. 
Many of these organizations hold their 
annual meetings during the week so 
that the event has been made one of 
great educational value. Last year 
there were 50,000 persons at the show. 

The committee, in announcing the 
awards for this year have increased 
them from $3,376.00 last year to 
$5,249.50 this year. 

A 32-page booklet giving complete 
information on how the $5,250 in prem- 
ium money will be divided among the 
various classes and exhibits is now he- 
ing distributed. 

Almost 50 new classes have been add- 
ed to competition this year. Poultry 
classes have been doubled and several 
new classes have been added in the po- 
tato exhibit. For the first time this 
year there will be a class opened only to 
growers of certified seed potatoes, also 
a class where county commercial ex- 
hibits will be entered. Separate classes 
have been made for the boys’ and girls’ 
potato club exhibits. 

A new and unique feature of the 
show this years is that of an electric 
farm. A typical central Pennsylvania 
farmstead, a few miles east of Harris- 
burg will show the possibilities of elec- 
tricity on the farm. This farm is lo- 
cated on a state highway and every ef- 
fort will be made to assist show visitors 
in getting to the farm. The farm com- 
mittee has announced that at least 100 
different electrical appliances will be 
placed on the farm. A laundry, kitch- 
en, dining room, living room, bedroom 
and bathroom will be wired and lighted 
with electricity. Such conveniences as 
an electric washer, electric iron, dish 
washer, meat grinder, refrigerator, 
vacuum cleaner, electric toaster, waffle 
iron, and percolator will be displayed. 
Such house furnishings as an electric 
victrola, radio, sewing machine, and 
bed and dresser lamps will be on ex- 
hibition. 

Electric current will be carried to the 
poultry house, barn and sheds for 
lighting and for such purposes as run- 
ning milking machine, feed grinder, 
cream separator, fanning mill, electric 
incubator and brooder, hay hoist, saw 
and other implements. 

This is the first time a complete ex- 
hibition of the uses of electricity on 
the farm has ever been arranged. 

The programs for the various organi- 
zation meetings have been completed 
and reveal a real treat for those inter- 
ested in the activities of any of the or- 
ganizations. The Pennsylvania Breed- 
ers’ and Dairymen’s Association will 
start its meeting Tuesday morning, Jan- 
uary 20, in the Senate Caucus Room in 


the State Capitol. The first day is des- 
ignated as swine and sheep day. 
Among the speakers on swine man- 


agement are E. Z. Russell, Federal 
Swine Specialist, Washington, D. C., 
and L. C. Madison, Swine Extension 


Specialist of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. The subject “What It Takes to 
Grow a Ton-litter” will be discussed by 
four farmers who have done it. 

On ‘Tuesday afternon the program 
will deal entirely with problems of 
sheep management. ‘The results of six 
years’ cooperative wool marketing in 
Lawrence county will be discussed by 
N. C. Dale, New Castle, A. R. Hamil- 
ton of Johnstown will speak on sweet 
clover as a pasture crop and W. B. 
Connell, well-known sheep specialist at 
Pennsylvania State College, will dis- 
cuss the development of a sheep pro- 
gram for Pennsylvania. 

Wednesday, January ,21, has been 
designated as dairy day by the breed- 
ers and dairymen. ‘The forenoon will 
be devoted entirely to discussions of 
problems of bovine tuberculosis eradi- 
cation. Among the.speakers will be 
Frank P. Willits, Secretary of Agri- 
culture and Dr. T. E. Munce, Director, 
State Bureau of Animal Industry, R. R. 
Welch of Grove City, and Dr. C. M. 
Christy of Brookville. 

The afternoon will be taken up with 
discussions of the production and mar- 
keting of dairy products. Factors in 
the essential of marketing products by 
the cooperative plan will be enumerated 
by H. G. Niesley, Pennsylvania State 
College. C. S$. Detwiler of the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council will tell 
of successful efforts that. have been 
made in the Pittsburgh district for the 
production of a clean, high-grade milk. 
A discussion of the practical methods 
of determining quality in milk will be 
made by C. I. Cohee, Philadelphia. 

In addition to the general meeting of 
the Breeders and Dairymen, the Penn- 
sylvania Ayrshire Breeders’ Associa- 
tion will hold a meeting Tuesday after- 
noon, January 20. The Jersey breeders 
will hold their meeting the same after- 
noon and the Holstein breeders will have 
their meeting Wednesday afternoon and 
a banquet the same evening. The 
Pennsylvania Guernsey breeders have 
scheduled their meeting for Thursday 
afternoon, January 22. ‘The breeders 
will be addressed by Carl B. Musser, 
Secretary of the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club. 

A new feature among the meetings 
this year will be the Seedsmen and 
Farmers Conference called by Dr, E. 
M. Gress, State Botanist, in order to 
discuss the Pennsylvania Seed Law and 
its operation. 

The vocational boys’ judging con- 
tests will be held again this year for 
the ninth time, under the direction of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction. These contests will con- 
sist of judging corn, potatoes, poultry, 
swine and dairy cattle. A new feature 
this year will be the awarding of med- 
als to vocational boys who conducted 
the best agricultural projects during 
1924. Last year 220 boys from 130 cen- 
ters in the state competed in these judg- 
ing contests and even a larger number 


Bell Phone 95 


The BEAVER PRINTING COMPANY 


The National Printers -—————————-_ 33: 


PRINTERS, RULERS 3. 
and BOOK-BINDERS sss: 


GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Packard Ave $° 


are expected to compete this year. Each 
school is permitted to enter teams in 
any three of the five contests. 


A feature that will appeal to farmers 
having a long distance to travel by rail 
is the special railroad rate being offered 
for the benefit of visitors to the State 
Farm Products Show. All railroads in 
the trunk line association and operat- 
ing in Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland and Delaware have 
granted a special rate of one and one- 
half fare for the round trip. ‘Tickets 
can be purchased from January 17 to 
23 going and are valid untli midnight 
January 29 returning. ‘Those desiring 
to take advantage of this special rate 
must procure a certificate from the 
secretary of a farm organization or 
from a county agent and present it to 
the ticket agent from whom the round 
trip ticket to Harrisburg is purchased. 


Some Corn Yield! 


Clarence Starkey, whose farm ad- 
joins Robertsville, O., has husked 1,000 
bushels of good corn from a eight and 
one-half acre tract. 


“The Old Reliable” 


State Bank 
& Trust Co. 


ELM GROVH, W. VA. 


Banking, Real Estate and 
Insurance 


Resources $1,800,000.00 
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“The Higher The Test i. 
The Bigger The Check” | 


Our Bulls will make your 
fat test grow. 


Bulls from Register of Merit 
Cows at farmers’ prices. | 


MAHONING COUNTY 
JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


V. E. Crouse—Sec. 


N. Lima, Ohio 


about abortion in cows. 


advice FREE. Write tonight. 
Dr. David Roberts V 


ae 
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LARE YOUR COWS 
Losing Their Calves 


You Can Stop Them Yourself 
AT SMALL COST 


Ask for FREE copy of ‘‘The Cattle 
Specialist,’’ our cattle paper. 
questions asked during the past thirty years 
Also let us tell you how to get the ‘‘Practical | 
Home Veterinarian”, a Live Stock Doctor Book, without cost. Veterinary 
A postal will do. 


eterinary Co., Inc., 153 Grand Ave., Warkesha, Wis. 
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Answers all 
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It has been a constructive force in 
Trumbull county for 35 years and during 
that time has always measured up to the 
highest standards of safety. 


ON 
DEPOSITS 


THE TRUMBULL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 


| WARREN 


For Safety! | 


Although it has resources exceeding 
$7,000,000.00, is conveniently located and 
pays 5% interest on savings, The Trum- 
bull Savings and Loan company is best 
known for its safety. 


— 


GIRARD 


Automobile Insurance at Cost 


LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE, COLLISION, FIRE, THEFT 
NET SAVINGS TO DAIRYMEN—25% TO 40% 
PREFERRED RISKS ONLY 
Company Organized Under Rigid Ohio Insurance Laws 


Our Co-operative Plan Saves You Money—The Premium Stays Here 
Rates Based on Ohio Losses 


Call, Phone, Write or Wire for Folder and. Rates 


Allied Motor Mutual Insurance Company 
Home Office—903-904 Home Savings & Loan Building 7 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—Phone 32456 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER Eleven 
PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES 
Month 1904 1905 1906 1907. 4 1911 1912 
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Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January 1918. 
After that time for 3.5 per gent milk delivered at country plants. 


December 10, 1924. 
The following prices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments to 
| producers for milk deliveries during the month of November, 1924. 


Disiicthet DistecreDist..3, “Dist. 4) Disty5: “Dist..6) Dist.7) Dist 8 

Country FOB 

Plants City FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB 

100 lbs. Gallon 100 Ibs. 100 tbs, 100 lbs. 100 lbs. 100 lbs. 100 Ibs. Gal. 

2.05 23% 2.35 275 2.57 1.95 2.35 2.80 24, 
24 2.40 2.80 2.62 2.00 2.40 2.85 2 
24Y, 2.45 2.85 2.67 2:05 2.45 2.90 251% 
“25 2.50 2.90 Zhe 2.10 2.50 2.95 26 
254 2.55 2.95 2a ZAS B55 3.00 26% 
.26 2.60 3.00 2.82 2.20 2.60 3.05 Vk 
261% 2.65 3.05 2.87 225 2.65 3.10 2/7 
aa/ 2.70 3.10 2.92 2.30 2.70 Sls) 28 
.27Y% Dis Si lis) 2.97 2.35 27/5 3.20 281 
28 2.80 3.20 3.02 2.40 2.80 325) 29 
28Y 2.85 3.25 3.07 2.45 2.85 3.30 291% 
29 2.90 3.30 opie 2.50 2.90 atte 30 
29, 2.95 $5)5) Syil/ 2.55 2.95 3.40 30% 
30 3.00 3.40 oe 2.60 3.00 3.45 sill 
30Y% 3.05 3.45 S27 2.65 3.05 3.50 31 
ail 3.10 3.50 roe, 2.70 3.10 Shohel foe, 
31% Phils) 3.55 3.37 PATS 3.15 3.60 3214 
Ly 3.20 3.60 3.42 2.80 3.20 3.65 235 
324 3.25 3.65 3.47 2.85 325 3.70 3314 
sols) 3.30 3.70 Bio 2.90 3.30 Shs) .34 
33% heh 375 3187 2.95 3.35 3.80 344 
34 3.40! 3.80 3.62 3.00 3.40 3.85 235 
34 3.45 3.85 3.67 3.05 3.45 3.90 354 
ESS 3.50 3.90 3.72 3.10 3.50 3.95 36 
3514 3:55 3.95 Bh7) Onl So) 4.00 30 
36 3.60 4.00 3.82 3.20 3.60 4.05 sor 

istrict No. 1—Pittsburgh and suburban lenton. (Note)—Plants under Pittsburgh, 


Wheeling or Youngstown City inspection re- 
ceive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 
District No. 6—Sharon, Farrell and Sharps- 
ville. 
District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 
District No. 8—New Kensington and Par- 
nassus. 


kets. 
istrict No. 2—Includes Youngstown, War- 
Niles and Girard. 
District No. 3—Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridge- 
port, Martins Ferry. 
District No. 4—Ashtabula. 

District No. 5—Manufacturing plants at 
Minerva, Saegertown, Orangeville and  Em- 


Dealers will deduct from the above prices 1 cent per 100 pounds for the 
irymen’s Cooperative Sales Co. for commissions and 1 cent per 100 pounds for 
e Pittsburgh District Dairy Council to be used in improving standards of quality 
n both production and distribution of milk in the D. C. S. Territory and for an 
educational campaign advertising the food value of Dairy Products 


Approved by Board of Directors December 10, 1924. 


: December 10, 1924. 

Dealers listed below are operating tnder 
ling contracts and their accounts as of this 
late are considered in good standing by the 


Pool Accounting Department. This list is sub- 
ject to chamge and parties interested are re- 
quested to destroy any lists issued prior to 
this date. 


District No. I 


Ibion Milk Co. 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 
Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 
Harmony Creamery Co. 
Allegheny Dairy Co. 
Wm. Colteryahn. 

Charles Giger. 
Hazel-Glenn Milk Co. 
Shadyside Milk Co. 
Clifford Stauffer. 

. A. Hubach 

. Rapp 
hland Dairy. 
filan Bielich. 


Frank Bayer. 
Shas. Nauman. 


Ei “rae Creamery. 
H. A. Brown. 


Lewis Dairy. 
G. L. Black. 
V. H. Schultz. 

A. M. Bishoff. 

John P. Tomkiewicz. 
Peerless Milk Co. 

E Kaste. 

fclaren Sanitary Milk Co. 
Tech Ice Food Products. 

; ited Dairy. 
Louis Colteryahn. 
ndrew Krupa. 

1 W. Burton. 
vis Dairy. 
ot Penisch. 


kz00 


McCreary Dairy. 
B. Seiavitch. 


a District No. II 
ly Dairy Co. 

Oungstown Sanitary Milk Co. 
nry Dieter. 

hio Pure Milk Co. 

C. Persing. 

V. R. Ruhlman. 


Madden & Hubbard. 
C. J. Wilson. 
Hall R. Magee. 
The Warren San. 
J. W. Trube. 

W. D. Mealy. 
Highland Dairy. 
Superior Dairy. 
J. R. Biery. 
Mahoning Valley Creamery. 
W. A. McIntosh. 


District No. III 


United Dairy Co. 
Ohio Valley Dairy. 
Cloverdale Dairy Co. 
Purity Dairy. 
Meadow Crest Dairy. 


District No. IV 
M. V. Koykka. 
L. R. Stroup. 
Harbor Creamery. 
Chas. J. Reynolds. 
Finn Cooperative Milk Co. 


District No. V 


J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orangeville plant) 
Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 

Reinhold Ice Cream Co. 

United Dairy Co. (Barnesville plant). 
Conneaut Lake Dairy Prod. Co. 

Andalusia Dairy. 

Sureme Dairy. 

Carnation Milk Prod. Co. 

Lyona Cheese Factory. 


District No. VI 


Milk Co. 


J. D. Biggins & Sons (Sharon plant). 
Reeher Brother.s 


District No. VII 


Crockery City Ice Prod. Co. 
Goldenstar Dairy. 
Rosenberger Dairy Prod. Co. 


District No. VIII 


Ninth Street Dairy. 
Enterprise Dairy. 
Keystone Dairy. 

. A. Clowes. 
Valley Dairy Products Co. 


Co-op Cotton Sold Spain, 
Italy, Japan 


Shipments of cotton to Spain, Italy 
and Japan are reported by the North 
Carolina Cotton Growers Cooperative 
Association. These are the first sales 
made to those countries by the Asso- 
tion and is the beginning of business 
with the cotton buyers of Barcelona, 
Genoa and Kobe—the ports to which 
the shipments go. 

Last season the North Carolina 
Cotton Growers did a good business 
with Bremen, Germany, and also with 
the Russian mills and the manage- 
ment expects good orders from both 
countries this season. 

Middling cotton, 7% to 1 inch staple, 
was bought by the Japanese people 
and the shipment goes to Kobe. 


Soybean Hay Creates “Con- 
tented Cows” 


Soybean hay is producing the most 
satisfactory results with the dairy herds 
at Ohio State University. This hay is 
being used as a substitute for alfalfa 
with high test cows as well as with 
yearling heifers and the results of these 
tests will be announced early next year. 

“This is the first winter that this 
roughage has been used,” says Clifford 
T. Conklin, of the department of ani- 
mal husbandry, “but the eagerness with 
which the cattle consume it and the ex- 
cellent manner in which they have 
maintained production has convinced 
us that we should use more of it in the 
future. 

“In addition to the regular milking 
herd, high producing test cows have 
been receiving soybean hay instead of 
alfalfa with very satisfactory results. 

“As yet there are no definite records 
on the relative merits of alfalfa and 
soybean hay, but we have recently start- 
ed a test with 16 yearling heifers. These 
cattle have been divided into two equal 
groups. The first receives alfalfa hay 
and corn silage, the second, soybean hay 


and corn silage. The results of this 
test will be announced early in the 
spring.” 


Don’t Feed Moldy Corn 


Warning against the danger of feed- 
ing moldy corn to livestock is given by 
the Pennsylvania Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. One feeding of moldy corn 
may be sufficient to poison an entire 
stable of animals, according’ to the 
state officials. They say further that 
forage poisoning and intestinal dis- 
orders will likely occur following the 
feeding. of moldy food. Although horses 
and mules seem most susceptible, all 
farm animals are subject to these dis- 


toms of poisoning, will stagger about, 
and may finally die. In case such symp- 
toms develop, state officials advise get- 


ting in touch with the local veterin- 
arian as soon as possible. 
Lumber and 
steel are ad- 
vancing. Get 
yours ata 
Winter Dis- 
Ms count 

the Spring advance in price, ih 

Inte s s Dept. 18 
rnational SiloCo., Pert 8, 


Riverview 
botel 


“A GOOD PLACE TO STOP” 


BERKEY L. SWANK 


PROPRIETOR 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


Can a Banker Milk 


a Cow? 


Our officers have for years been in- 
terested in the farmer and dairyman. 
We know your success means the suc- 
cess of the whole community. 


LET US HELP YOU 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
GREENVILLE, PA. 
Resources 214 Million Dollars 


W. S, McKAY, Pres. R. A. HORNE, Cash. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


A Dairy Farm For Rent—We have a dairy 
farm of 158 acres that is for rent after the 
first of April, 1925. A good chance tor the 
right man. Address A. M. McConaughy, New 
Concord, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—106 acres, nearly new nine-room 
bungalow, pump in pantry, sewered to septic 
tank, slate roof, furnace; barn 36x42, 16-head 
stanchion, silo, tool house 18x30; never-failing 
stream through two pastures, both fenced to 
barn; well in milk house and barn, never dry; 
milk goes to’ Pittsburgh; half mile to United 
Presbyterian Church, half mile to high school; 
wili consider property in New Concord or 
small place close to college. H. P. W. 


eases. Affected animals show symp- MILLER, Hartstown, Pa. 
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FARMS! 


FARMS! 


FARMS! 


We have a fine selection of poultry, truck, fruit, dairy and stock farms, any location 
or size desired; some with stock and all equipment; some to exchange for city property 


We have many reasonable priced farms. 
_ Price we would be glad to list it. 


If you have a farm for sale at a reasonable 


Cc. E. TAYLOR 


“412 Home Savings & Loan Bldg. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Twelve 


Russia Has Co-ops Similar 


To Ours 


Russian peasant-farmers sold _ their 
crops through cooperative commodity 
marketing associations long before most 
American farmers heard of such a plan, 
according to Dr. Nicholas D. Kondrat- 
jeff, who is now touring the United 
States investigating cooperative mar- 
keting. Dr. Kondratjeff is professor of 
agricultural economics of the university 
at Moscow and was one of the empire 
leaders in the flax association before 
the Soviet regime. 

Although few of the Russian coop- 
eratives used producers contracts like 
the American type, all the marketing 
was along the line of our present meth- 
ods. Each district or state had separate 
associations to handle flax, grain, pota- 
toes, dairy products and other crops. 
Locals were organized in the various 
smaller divisions. Each commodity 
was then nationalized by federation into 
the National Unions, one for each crop, 
similar to the American Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Exchange. 

Above all the co-ops, was the All- 
Russia Cooperative Federation. A co- 
operative bank, capitalized at $500,000,- 
000, financed crop marketing. Consum- 
er associations and handiworkers also 
took part in cooperative deliberations. 

Before the war about 45 per cent of 
all farmers of Russia were members of 
cooperatives, said the Moscow profes- 
sor. ‘They recognize two cardinal prin- 
ciples in their organizations, both of 
which are observed in the strong 
American cooperatives. First is the 
principle of pooling and second is the 
principle of controlling the flow of crop 
to market. 

The coming of Bolshevism and the 
civil strifes partly disrupted the move- 
ment, according to Dr. Kondratjeff. At 
that time government commissars were 
placed in charge of the cooperatives. 
Now, however, there is again a tend- 
ency toward more democratic control, 
and the associations may be returned to 
their pre-war status in the course of 
time. 


Southern Co-op Has Started 
a Fleet 


The Florida Citrus Exchange, a co- 
operative, has established a steamship 
line with three ships to carry its fruit 
from Florida to cities along the At- 
lantic seaboard, as a means of combat- 
ing the high freight rates. A rate of 
35c a box has been established between 
Florida and New York, comparable to 
$1.65 by rail from Tampa to New York. 
Each of the three ships will make two 
trips a month. 


Milk Test Variations 


Variations in milk tests and their 
causes are a constant theme of dis- 
cussion among dairy farmers. The 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter is continu- 
ally being asked for information on 
this point. This question was asked 
and answered at length some time 
since in Hoard’s Dairyman. 

We would re-print the entire article 
if space permitted. The discussion is 
started with the following question 
from a reader: 

“T have a few cows that vary so 
much in test that I cannot understand 
it, while most make nearly even tests. 
For instance, one cow which was 
tested on May 8th, morning test 2.2, 
evening test (same day) 54. Another 
test was made the night of May 9th 
and morning of May 10th, the test be- 
ing 3.5 and 7.2 respectively. These 
cows were milked exactly 12 hours 
apart and were fed the same feed. Un- 
der conditions the cows are under, 
what is the most they should vary? I 
have heard they should not vary over 
5 per cent from one milking to an- 
other,” wo 

The following is a part of the an- 
swer: 

“Some years ago the Michigan 
Station studied 270 records made un- 
der ordinary herd conditions where 
regular feeding and milking were 
practiced, together with 7,070 records 


, 
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of official Advanced Registry tests. 
From the data thus secured the follow- 


ing conclusions were drawn: One may 
expect that during 7 consecutive days 
about 30 per cent of a herd of cows 
will show a range in the percentage of 
fat in the milk at different milking of 
1.0 per cent or less; 50 per cent will 
show a range of 1.1 to 2 per cent in 
fat; 14 per cent will show a range of 
2.1 to 3.0 per cent; and the remaining 
6 per cent of the herd will show even 
greater variation. In other words, 6 


per cent of the cows might yield milk 
testing 3 per cent fat in one milking 
during the week, and at some other 
milking produce milk containing 6.0 
per cent fat.” 


Three Big Co-ops in 
Oklahoma 


Three state-wide cooperative mar- 
keting organizations today are suc- 
cessfully operating in Oklohoma. The 


“T don’t know anything about your feed. I’ve 
never fed it nor seen it fed. I don’t know 
any one in your organization, but I do know 
this: If you folks put out milk scales below 
cost and distribute milk sheets free and 
invite people to check you up on cost of pro- 
duction, you must be lowering the cost of 
production or you couldn’t stay in business. 


“All I need to know about your feed is told 
me in that plan of yours. The milk sheets 
and milk scales make you lower my cost.” 


This man is a steady Cow Chow feeder today, because Cow 
Chow DID lower his cost of production, but wasn’t that a clear, 
commonsense line of reasoning he used in considering 


Cow Chow? 


Isn’t he right? Isn’t the clear thinking of this man worth your 


own consideration? 


Go to the feed dealer with the red and white checkerboard 
sign who carries Purina Cow Chow. 


Milk Record Blanks free. 


no obligation. 


PURINA MILLS, 862 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Seven Busy Mi¥ls Located for Service 


It’s a Milk Record Blank that you get free 
with Purina Service. 
the biggest feeders said: 


wait 


Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion has a membership of 12,000; the 
Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Associa- 
tion, 54,000; and the Oklahoma 
Broomcorn Growers’ Association, 6,500. 


Dry, well-ventilated cellars that ex- 
clude the lights are best as storage 
places for Irish potatoes. 


As the old cock crows, so the young 
bird chirrups——Proverbs of Ireland. 


Here’s what one of 


He will supply you with 


Figure on Cow Chow for your 
Winter ration and make more money. 


Cow Book—Free 


Ask your Purina dealer for free milk record sheets, or 
write us. We'll send you the 100-page, illustrated 
edition of the Purina Cow Book. No charge and 


goer 


e Little Card 


that is putting Thousands of Dollars in 
— 


Dairymens Pockets 
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“This Paper Is Owned and Published by Dairy Farmers Who Are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co.” 
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Complete Breakdown of Youngstown Market 
Narrowly Averted By Producers 


IBRARY ar a 
Dealers''‘Brought About a Rather Compromising Situation, 


Temporarily---Delegates from Fourteen Locals Stand Hirmly Behind Directors in Attempt to Clear up Situation 


A milk war—a broken down mar- 
‘ket—chaos among the several thou- 
sand milk producers tributory to 
Youngstown and its surrounding mar- 
kets was narrowly averted by repre- 
sentatives of the Locals coming to the 
support of the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company at a big meeting held 
in Youngstown on January 7. 


Just when matters looked darkest 
and when the cloud seemed the heavi- 
est, the silver lining began peeking 
through—and now in a territory that 
just recently was on the verge of a 
complete breakdown, matters are 
again righting themselves. 

All this trouble was caused by a cer- 
tain group of narrow and selfish or 
foolish individuals who regarded the 
‘promise of some milk dealers, who 
had proven to be not as represented, 
more sacred and valuable than the 
word, welfare and friendship of some 
13,000 members of the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company. 

One of the dealers in question had 
his milk taken away from him by the 
association because he would not live 
up to his obligations. Being forced to 
extremes in order to get a supply of 
milk this dealer is reported to have 
solicited a certain group of farmers of- 
fering them 50 per cent of the selling 
price and other inducements—offering 
to pay the fines or penalties of all 
farmers who would break their con- 
tracts with the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company. This dealer was 
turned down flat in one territory— 
then he pulled stakes and moved to 
another section. 

Here he found a_ more attractive 
audience. He found one man, who 
several years ago was begging for a 
market for his milk and was taken in 
the fold by the Dairymen’s Cooper- 
ative Sales Company—a man who at 
One time was an official of this organi- 
zation, that was won over by his pro- 
posals, 

At the Youngstown meeting, which 
Was attended by 40 producers from 14 
different locals, together with Pres. 
Brenneman and Messrs. Bullard and 
Noble from our board of directors, sev- 
eral men reported certain proposals of- 
fered them by dealers. One man re- 
ported that a certain dealer had of- 
fered to pay all his fines and prosecu- 
tions and give him a bonus for his 
milk if he would but desert this as- 


SNOOTY Oc ye: jy 
DECEMBER MILK’PRICES 

Price increases ranging from 6 to 18 cents per hundredweight for 3.5 
per cent milk, will be given members of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company for milk sold during December. Milk sold at the Pittsburgh 
Country Plants will bring $2.48 per hundredweight for December. 

It is surprising to note that our December receipts at the country 
plants were four per cent greater than the receipts during November. In 
round figures this amounts to several millions of pounds. 

Production in December this year is about on a par with the produc- 
tion during December, 1923. Last year, during December, the Pittsburgh 
Country Plant Price was four cents per hundredweight lower than dur- 
ing November; this year the price jumped up 18 cents at the Country 
Plants, a fact which should be remembered by our producers. 

Another feature which hurt our price this month was the fact that 
our Class III price, for milk going into butter and other manufactured 
products, was one cent lower in December than in November, due to a 
slight drop on the butter market. 

In District No. 1, which included Pittsburgh Country Plants and 
Local F. O. B. markets, the price is $2.48 per hundredweight and 27 
cents a gallon, the latter price going to lccal shippers. 

In District No. 2, which includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles and 
Girard, the price is $2.78 per hundredweight. 

In District No. 3, which includes Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport and 
Martins Ferry, the price is $3.06 per hundredweight. 

In District No. 4, which includes Ashtabula and its surrounding 
markets, the price is $2.92 per hundredweight. 

In District No. 5, which includes the manufacturing plants at Min- 
erva, Saegertown, Emlenton, Barnesville, Orangeville, Lyona, Conneaut 
Lake, Alliance and Salem, the price is $2.38 per hundredweight. The 
plants under Pittsburgh inspection are to pay the Pittsburgh Country 
Plant price. , 

In District No. 6, which includes Sharon, Farrell and Sharpsville, the 
price is $2.78 per hundredweight. ‘ 

In District No. 7, which includes East Liverpool and its surrounding 
markets, the price is $3.17 per hundredweight. 

In District No. 8, which includes New Kensington and Parnasus, the 
price is 27% cents per gallon. 

The buying prices to the dealers for January will be the same as for 
December... These are all arranged so as to meet the local differentials 
and conditions in the various localities, in order to keep all markets 
evenly balanced. Class I and Class II prices are always set in advance, 
with the exception of Youngstown, where the Class I price 1s figured 
later, but Class III is based on the butter market for the current month. 

Following are the buying prices for January: 


District Class I Class II 
Ti poe EP idle Cole 1B} cy 4 Se Oe = | ee ee ee $3.00 $2.68 
Country Plant. ...... PBR. te $2.15 
No. 2 $2.25 
INO} eau $2.40 
Nove es ota ee S35: $2.33 
Norse] pares J d $2.15 
No. 6 $2.15 
No. 7 Anes $2.15 
Niji Raho een fee ee e508 $2.25 

Class I is the milk sold in whole form or fluid form both retail and 
wholesale. 


Class II is milk separated 


sociation. This member thought too 
much of his own personal honor and 
knew that any dealer making such a 
proposal would need to be watched so 
gave the dealer the gate. 


Still more producers reported that 
a certain Youngstown dealer who had 
managed to get some heavy producers 
a short time ago was now turning 
them down on the least possible ex- 
cuse and that these producers were a 
bit too ashamed to make application 
in re-instatement. 

“The two big reasons for this situa- 
tion,” explained Mr. Brenneman, in 
talking of the meeting, “is the feeling 
of unrest and lack of confidence among 
so many members of our organization 
in the outlying districts and even up 
into the country plant sections and the 
fact that certain individuals felt that 
they had a chance to better themselves 
at the expense of these men who 
stayed by the association. Our biggest 
trouble has come from within the or- 
ganization rather than from the out- 
side. 

“Some of the men, without stopping 
to think what it means to go onto an 
aready regulated market or to jump 
at a chance to sell to a dealer that has 
been found to be undesirable or irres- 
ponsible, have really caused more dam- 
age than they thought they would, I 
can’t believe that these men would do 
what they are doing if they just real- 
ized what it might lead up to. 

“We are just narrowly averting a 
crisis in the Youngstown district and 
there is still a chance of things going 
up in the air, unless our own members 
stand by the association. 


At the conclusion of the meeting 
when all interested parties had a 
chance to express themselves, the men 
present, who represented the locals in 
that territory voted unanimously to 
abide by the decision and efforts of 
the board of directors in the admin- 
istration of affairs. They agreed to go 
home and spread the gospel to all 
their members and to bend every effort 
to get things righted again. All men 
agreed they had confidence that our 
pooling plan of selling milk was the 
most logical and equitable that could 
be gotten and they would stand by 
the board of directors in whatever 
steps they might take to keep the 


nes Youngstown market in good shape. 


Two 


Local Leader Is Dead 


Allen W. Brokaw, Flushing, O., sec- 
retary of the Flushing Local, died on 
the evening of December 25,° in the 
Ohio Valley General Hospital of 
Wheeling. Mr. Brokaw was operated 
on for appendicitis and had been ap- 
parently getting along nicely as his 
family had come to Wheeling and 
spent Christmas day with him. He 
died suddenly Christmas night. 

One of the most loyal and ardent 
supporters of the Dairymen’s Cooper- 
ative Sales Company, Mr. Brokaw was 
recognized by his neighbors and 
friends as being a leader of men. He 
was always active in community life 
and was a former member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Belmont 
County Farm Bureau as well as a 
leader of the dairymen. 2 

The loss of Mr. Brokaw is*d loss to 
the entire organization and his place 
will, indeed, be difficult to fill. 


Ashtabula Farm Bureau 
Elects Officers 


W. W. Bullard, after serving as 
président of the Ashtabula County 
(Ohio) Farm Bureau for two successive 
terms, refused to be a candidate for 
re-election at the annual meeting, held 
in Jefferson last month. Dan Fargo, 
another good Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company member, was chosen as 
leader. 

Mr. Bullard was, 
director at large. 


Can’t Help It 


When F. S. Bartlett was a member 
of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company, he was one of its most ac- 
tive and loyal members, as a matter of 
fact, he was a director of the organi- 
zation. 

Now Mr. Bartlett is a member of the 
Ohio Farmers Cooperative Association 
at Cleveland and as could be expected, 
he is a director of that organization 
and one of its most active members. 

He also is a member of the Ohio 
legislature from his county. 


Good Sense! 


however, chosen a 


At a meeting of the Belmont Coun- 
ty (Ohio) Farm Bureau, the following 
resolution was passed: 

“Resolved: That we urge the farm- 
ers of Belmont county to stand by 
their organizations for their own in- 
terests and own good.” 


North Jackson Program 


A big crowd was attracted by the 
Dairy Council program, staged under 
the auspices of the North Jackson 
Local at North Jackson (Ohio) oftDe- 
cember 12. i 

Mrs. Jane E. Sauers, Misses Claire 
Rutledge and Mary De Wolf were in 
charge of the program. Two plays, 
“The Milk Brigade” and “The Milk 
Fairies,” were features of the prograin, 


Bullard Holds Big Family 


Re-union 


r 


The descendants of the Slater fam- 
ily held their reunion at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Bullard, An- 
dover (Ohio). There were 48 rela- 
tives present, principally cousins from 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Youngstown, 
Ashtabula, Sharon, Cherry Valley, 
Dorset, West Andover, and Andover. 


The oldest member present was Lem- 
uel Coleman of West Andover, who 
was 87 years old the day of the re- 
union, Noy. 15th. The youngest mem- 


ber present was Elinor Thompson, 
7-mos. old, and granddaughter of H. 
H. Bullard. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bullard proved excel- 
lent host and hostess and the guests 
were showered with generous hospital- 
ity. A splendid dinner was served. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


The tables were loaded with tempting 
viands and the decorations were very 
beautiful, the tables being tastefully 
arranged with arbor vitae, red winter 
berries and yellow chrysanthemums. 

W. W. Bullard is secretary and di- 
rector of the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales) Company. 


Kinsman Meets 


At the meeting of the Kinsman Lo- 


cal of the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company in the Grange hall, 
Saturday evening, Dec. 13, reports 


were given by Ross Baker concerning 
the price fixing meeting in Pittsburgh, 
when it was decided to increase the 
Class I grade milk 10c for December 
and the Class II grade 30c. 

Mrs. A. P. Webber gave a report of 
the Youngstown meeting. W. R. 
Queale and Geo. Fogle were appointed 
to meet with the price fixing commit- 
tee in Pittsburgh at its next meeting. 


H. J. Beardsley is making extensive 


improvements at his home on Dean 
Hill Farm, northwest of Canfield. 


New Columbian Agent 


As soon as he can complete his work 
in Carroll county, where he has served 
for nearly five years, as county agri- 
cultural agent, Floyd Lower will as- 
sume the same position in Columbiana 
county, (Ohio) succeeding County 
Agricultural Agent C. E. Rowland, 
who left the service December 24 to be 
agent in Lorain county. Mr. Lower 
was slected Thursday, December 11, at 
a meeting of the directors and execu- 
tive committee of the Columbiana 
County Farm Bureau, meeting at Lis- 
bon.—Farm and Dairy. 


Trumbull Holsteins Sell 


During the past eight months 75 
head of registered Holsteins from 
Trumbull county, (Ohio), sold by the 
sales agency of the Trumbull County 
Holstein Club for atotal sum of $12,- 
937.50 or an average of $172 per head. 

This report was given at the annual 
meting of that body in Grange Hall in 
Greene township on New Year’s Day. 
E. H. Partridge, Champion, was chosen 
president of the association for 1925; 
C. G. Gates, Mesopotamia, vice presi- 
dent; Harold H. Allen, Greene, secre- 
tary, and F. V. Millikin, Mecca, treas- 
urer. 

S. M. Salisbury, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and County Agent Guy Miller 
were on the program. 


Pennsylvania Holstein 
Breeders Adopt Names 


Sleven more Pennsylvania breeders 
of Holstein-Friesian cattle have 


re- 
cently reserved prefix names for their 
exclusive use with The Holstein- 


Friesian Association of America. Fol-. 


lowing are the prefixes reserved and 
the names and addresses of the breed- 
ers making reservations: Clifton- 
wood, Van C. Keator, Waverly; Mir- 
ror Lake, Eugene Stapler & Son, 
Yardley; West Ridge, Raymond Te 
Campbell, Orangeville; Cool Run, R. J. 
Wigton, Franklinville; Valley Nook, 
Harry J. Bickel, Pottstown; Imahigh, 
Lewis A. Zimmerman, Lehighton; 
Robmar, Robert B. Haines Cox 
Cheltenham; Oak Bluff, Gallup & Ab- 
bey, Turtlepoint; Brookway, Ulysses 

. Spencer & Son, Canton; Front 
Line, E. J. Cunningham & Son, Mif- 
flintown; Dairy Maple, Loftun E. 
Smith, Elmhurst. 

More than 5.000 American Holstein 
breeders have adopted prefix names 
and are using them to advantage in 
naming their cattle. They give the 
breeders the use of all names in new 
combinations, make the selection of 
names less difficult and once they be- 
come well known serve as distinguish- 
ing and valuable trade-marks for the 
owners. 


Waste and farm accounts are at op- 
posite poles. 


Farm Boy-Business Man 
Partnership 


L. P. Bailey, Tacoma, O., member of 
Barnesville Local, has a plan for the 
business men of Barnesville to start a 
partnership arrangement with a farm 
boy. 

The business man is to, furnish the 
farm boy with a Hampshire gilt bred 
to a pure bred boar. The boy is to 
keep the gilt, raise the litter of pigs, 
and when the pigs are marketed the 
boy is to pay the business man for the 
gilt either in pork or cash. 

Boys will be enrolled in the county 
club and can get special prizes for an 
exhibit at the county fair. The L,. P. 
Bailey Company will pay a premium 
for these hogs when they are ready 
for market. 

Complete details of the arrange- 
ment will be presented at the Chamber 
of Commerce meeting this month. 


Mecca Holds Annual 
Meeting 


The Mecca Township Farm Bureau, 
Trumbull County, Ohio, elected J. H. 
McCullour, president; J. P. Jones, vice 
president and Glenn Hunter, secretary- 
treasurer and J. G. Ranch, purchas- 
ing agent at their annual meeting 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 17. They also 
selected Mrs. Glenn Hillyer as leader 
for the Clothing Construction work 
among the farm women of the Town- 
ship.. The meeting voted unanimously 
to put in an application for a State Aid 
Institute in 1925 and to hold a Dairy 
Feeding School at 1:00 p. m., on Tues- 
day, January 30th, with Mr. Salisbury, 
the Dairy Feeding Specialist and Guy 
W. Miller, County Agent. Plans were 
made to work with the Grange in 
their cooperative purchases. 


Braceville Elects Onieers 


The Braceville Township Farm Bu- 
reau, Trumbull County, Ohio, elected 
W. W. Gordon, president; H. C. Hig- 
ley, vice president, and Dell Crabbs, 
secretary-treasurer for the year of 
1925. They also selected A. N. Rood, 
purchasing agent; Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man, for Girls’ Clothing Club Leader 
and Mrs. C. M. Davis and Mrs. R. B. 
McConnell, leaders in the Clothing 
Construction Work for the farm wo- 
men of the Township. Mr. Gordon 
appointed a committee to circulate T. 
B. petitions to cattle owners who have 
not as yet had a chance to sign. They 
voted to put in a application for a 
State Aid Institute next year in Brace- 
ville Township. 


Poultry Club Officers 


The members of the Kinsman Poul- 
try Calendar Club, Trumbull County, 
Ohio, elected William Thompson presi- 
dent; Llovd Speir, vice president, and 
Mary Betts, secretary-treasurer. The 
club has a membership of eight bovs 
and girls in Kinsman township, who 
are keeping record on the home 
poultry flock, beginning December 1. 
Poultry calendars and four hens from 
the laving flock will be exhibited at 
the Kinsman fair next fall. Other 
members of the club are: Jessie 
Hurd, Howard Gillmore, Glenn Brown, 
Fay Betts, and Lee Betts. Lacey F. 
Enterline, instructor in Vocational 
Agriculture in the Kinsman school is 
the local club leader. The club plans 
to hold meetings each month during 
the winter. 


Southington Farm Bureau 


Elects Officers 


The Southington Township Farm 
Bureau of Trumbull County, Ohio, 
elected L. J. Hoffman, president, and 
C. R. Veits, secretary-treasurer for 
the year of 1925 at their annual meet- 
ing Thursday, December 11. Arrange- 
ments are on the way to cooperate 
with the Grange in Southington town- 
ship in the purchase of fertilizer next 
spring. The officers arranged with 


County Agent Miller to hold a Lime | 
and Fertilizer School on the evening 
of January 15. They also voted tg. 
start Boys’ and Girls’ Club work jp) 
Southington township next year, A 
committee was appointed to circulate. 
petitions among the cattle owners, 
who have not yet had a chance to sign) 
up for the area plan of tuberculin. 
testing. 


Lordstown Elects Officers 


County, Ohio, Gs 

Shively, president; I. E. Snyder, vice 
president, and S. H. Gifford, secre 
tary-treasurer and John Wannamaker, 
purchasing agent at their regular an- 
nual meeting. Mrs. Harry Cassidy 
was selected as leader of the Girls’ 
Clothing Club; also Mrs. F. H. Cole, 
leader of the 100 per cent Poultry 
Calendar Club. A committee composed 
of G. F. Shively, Wm. Stevenson, 
John Cassidy and I. E. Snyder will 
circulate petitions for the area plan of 
tuberculin testing to cattle owners 
who were not seen the first time 
papers were circulated. oe 
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Dairymen Plan Bull 3 
Association . 


Nine dairymen attended a meetin 
in the Belmont County Farm Bureau 
office at Barnesville, Thursday nigh 
December 11, and made arrangemen 
for a temporary bull association. 

On Friday the group started out 
visit dairymen in the county to see if 
they could locate bulls of sufficient 
merit to be bought for association 
work. The dariymen visited the 
Mooney Stock Farm at Jacobsburg 
and George Sumption and Son’s farm 
at Belmont. < 

Five temporary blocks were formed 


and temporary directors appointed to 
see if satisfactory bulls could be pur- 
Ivan Me-- 
attended the 


chased for the association. 
Kellip, Dariy Specialist, 
meeting. ; 
a 


State Man Praises Belmont 


County Club < 


Thirty-five Jersey breeders listened 
to Mr. Randolph of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club explain the work- 
ings of the American Club at a meet-— 
ing held in the Health Office, Mon- 
day, December 15. 

Mr. Randolph praised the Belmont 
County (Ohio) Club for its activities 
and stated that other states were or- 
ganizing their cattle clubs on plans” 
similar to ones adopted in Ohio. 

L. P. Bailey, leading Jersey breeder 
of the county, gave some interesting 
history of Belmont Jersey cattle in 


this county. 
of the club, 


J. R. Haines, president 
presided at the meeting. 


Dairymen Go East to Buy | 


Cattle 


Plans are being made for a trip to. 


the New England states by dairymen 


‘ 


who are joining the County Bull asso- — 


ciation. The dairymen 


planned to 


leave St. Cairsville, O., Monday, De 


cember 29, to visit dairymen in the 


east. The dairymen plan to drive two 


cars, going to Washington, and from 


Washington east to New Jersey. Ivan © 


McKellip, dairy specialist, will accom- 
pany the dairymen on the trip. 


Ohio Holstein Men Adopt - 


Names 


Six Ohio breeders of Holstein- 
Friesian cattle have recently reserved 
prefix names for their exclusive use 
with The Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America. Following are the 
prefixes reserved and the names and 
addresses of the breeders making res- 
ervations: Maple Creek, F. S. Pieren, 
Homeworth; | Woodleigh, Charles, 
Cady, Brunswick; Silvermine, 


Barnes, Homerville; Ardath, George Ss 


N. Heflick, Mantua; Oakford, Fao 
W. Smith & Son, Defiance, 
Volume Spring, F. H. Davis, Burton. — 


and 


° al 


The stage is all set and everything in 
vadiness for the eleventh annual Penn- 
dyania Farm Products Show, booked 
ow Harrisburg during the week of 
wuary 19-23. 

A new feature this year is an Electric 
arm—a complete exhibition of the 
amerous electrical conveniences which 
e Giant Power Survey is desiring to 
ing to many farms throughout Penn- 
Ivania. At least 70 different ways for 
rmers to use electricity will be dem- 
istrated on this farm. 


The J. Q. A. Rutherford homestead, 
typical central Pennsylvania farm on 
e William Penn highway a few miles 
st of Harrisburg, was generously of- 
red by its owner for this electrical 
‘hibition. 

This most unique way for displaying 
odern electrical home and farm ap- 
tances was decided upon at a recent 
eeting in Harrisburg attended by rep- 
sentatives of the Giant Power Sur- 
y, Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
Iture, Pennsylvania State College, 
ate Council of Agricultural Associa- 
ms, Pennsylvania State Grange, 
snnsylvania Electric Association, in- 
iding the electrical equipment manu- 
cturers, and the Harrisburg Light and 
ywer Company. 


The Rutherford farm was selected by 
e committee after careful survey of a 
imber of farms in the vicinity of 
arrisburg. The farm is about 100 
res in size and the farmstead is 
ther typical of those found in central 
mnsylvania. Being located on a 
ite highway and easily reached from 
arrisburg by street car, auto bus, or 
tomobile were considered by the 
mmittee as favorable features. 
The equipment committee has an- 
unced a list of at least 70 different 
‘ctrical appliances that will be placed 
the farm. Every conceivable kind 
modern electric convenience applic- 
le to farm life will be exhibited in 
2 home and about the Rutherford 
‘mstead. A laundry, kitchen, dining 
om, living room, bedroom and _ bath- 
om will be wired and lighted with 
ctricity. Such conveniences as an 
tric washer, electric iron, dish wash- 
meat grinder, refrigerator, vacuum 
aner, electric toaster, waffle iron, and 


Pennsylvania Farm Products Show Will Be 
Replete With Surprises 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE 


ce 


tosses eeseeseee @ 


percolator will be displayed. Such 
house furnishings as an electric vic- 
trola, radio, sewing machine, and bed 
and dresser lamps will be on exhibition. 

The electric current will be carried 
also to the poultry house, barn and 
sheds for lighting and for such purposes 
as running milking machine, — feed 
grinder, cream separator, fanning mill, 
electric incubator and brooder, hay 
hoist, buzz saw, and other implements. 

“It is not supposed that any farmer 
will find it feasible or practicable to 
have all of these appliances on his 
farm,” states Professor R. U. Blasing- 
ame, Pennsylvania State College. “The 
purpose of the Electric Farm is simply 
to show the possibilities of electricity 
on the farm. In order to do this with 
greatest convenience, the plan of com- 
pletely equipping a typical Pennsylvania 
farmstead was devised.” 

This is the first time a complete ex- 
hibition of the uses of electricity on the 
farm has ever been arranged in Penn- 
sylvania and even in the United States. 
The fact that it is being carried on in 
connection with the Farm Products 
Show will enable many thousand people 
from all parts of the State to see these 
most interesting recent developments in 
electrical farm conveniences. 


Officials of the Giant Power Survey 
say that this Electric Farm is an illus- 
tration of what the Survey is desiring 
to bring to many farmers in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

C. K. Steinmetz of Harrisburg, was 
selected as director of the Electric 
Farm and the following general com- 
mittee has charge of the arrangements 
for the exhibition: Frank P. Willits, 
Secretary of Agriculture, chairman; R. 
U. Blasingame, Professor of Farm Ma- 
chinery, Pennsylvania State College; M. 
T. Phillips, Chairman of State Council 
of Agricultural Associations; Judson C. 
Dickerman, Assistant Director of 
Giant Power Survey; Fred Brenckman, 
Secretary of Pennsylvania State 
Grange; H. R. Palmer, representing the 
Pennsylvania Electric Association and 
General Manager of Harrisburg Light 
and Power Company; and W. H. Hor- 
ton, Jr., Chairman of Rural Service 
Committee, Pennsylvania Electric Asso- 
ciation. 
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ORGANIZATION MEETINGS DURING SHOW WEEK 


NAME 


State Council of Agricultural Assns._....... 


State Horticultural Association... 
Vegetable Growers Branch ...... 
Society of Farm Women.......... 
Breeders & Dairymen Assn. .. 
Sheep Breeders & Wool Growers Assn.. 
Penna. Chester White Breeders Assn 
Penna. Berkshire Breeders Assn...... 
Penna. Poland China Breeders Assn 
Penna. Duroc Breeders Assn. ....... 

Swine Growers—Banquet _ ............. 
Penna. Ayrshire Breeders Assn. 
Penna. Jersey Breeders Assn. ............ 
Penna. Holstein-Friesian Breeders... 
Penna. Guernsey Breeders ........... 
Assn. of Penna. Cow Testers . 
Penna. Potato Growers Assn.. 
Penna. ‘Tobacco Growers Assn 
State Beekeepers Assn. . 
Penna. State Poultry Assn. .... 
Seedsmen & Farmers Conferen 
Penna. Farm Bureau Federation... 


Penna. Assn. of Dairy & Milk Inspectors 
Vocational Boys’ Meeting 


Penna. Farmers Cooperative Federation 
Threshermen’s and® Farmers so SoS 
State Veterinary Medical Assn.. 


Oe acetal ee 
SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES 


All members of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company who 


epee Thursday, 7:30 P. M. 


TIME OF MEETING 


Wednesday and Thursday 
-Tuesday and Wednesday 
~Tuesday, Wednesday, ‘Thursday 
~Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
.Tuesday, 2:00 P. 5 
.Wednesday, 8:30 
.~Wednesday, 8:30 
.-Wednesday, 8:30 
.-Wednesday, 8:30 
Wednesday, 6:30 
..Tuesday, 1:30 P. 
Tuesday, 1:30 P. M. 
Thursday, 10:00 A. M. 
Thursday, 12:30 P. M. 
-Tuesday, 7:30 P. M. 
Wednesday and Thursday 
== Tuesday, 1330). Ps M: 
Wednesday and Thursday 
..Wednesday and Thursday 
-Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
-Tuesday, 7:30 P. M. 
-Tuesday and Wednesday 
-Tuesday and Wednesday 
-Tuesday 

-Thursday and Friday 
..Wednesday, 1:30 P. M. 


RENO 
EESEE 


are planning to attend the annual Pennsylvania Farm Products Show 


at Harrisburg may travel for fare and one-half for the round trip via any 


railroad in the Trunk Line Association if they will write to the office of 


P. S. Brenneman for a certificate. 


Certificates are on file at the Pittsburgh office of the Dairymen’s 


Cooperative Sales Company and they will be sent to anyone desiring the 
Same. ‘Take these certificates and present them to your ticket agent when 
purchasing round trip ticket to Harrisburg. 


These tickets can be purchased January 17 to 23 going, and are valid 


until midnight January 29 returning. 
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DEPOSITS 


Three 


Listen to Dave Greb 


“Three Years is Too Much’’ 


“Pye tag on the bag is all right so far as it goes, but it 
| beet doesn’t tell the whole story of what’s inside. 
For three years hand running, I have had poor luck with 
my timothy, and I bought what appeared to be good 
seed — high test purity and germination, etc. If the rest 
of my crops had been poor, I might have blamed myself 
or the weather. As it is, I know it can’t be anything but 
the seed.”’ 


Dave Wants to Know 


Of course, Dave will try a different brand of seed next, 
and he’s hoping he will be luckier. But he would feel easier 
if he knew just what has been wrong in the past, so he 
could be on his guard against that sort of thing in the 
future, not only in buying timothy but other field seeds. 


Believing there are a good many farmers who feel just like Dave, the 
Albert Dickinson Company has published a little book entitled 
“7 Lessons in Judging Seed,”’ which explains the important points 
to consider in buying seeds, and contains practical information of 
value to every farmer. This booklet is sent free on request: a post- 
card will bring it. Write today. 


ALBERT DICKINSON CoO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
BINGHAMTON 


MINNEAPOLIS 
PITTSBURGH 


“PINE TREE” 
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TAG 
For Safety! 


Although it has resources exceeding 
$7,000,000.00, is conveniently located and 
pays 5% interest on savings, The Trum- 
bull Savings and Loan company is best 


—d 


known for its safety. 


It has been a constructive force in 
Trumbull county for 35 years and during 
that time has always measured up to the 
highest standards of safety. 


THE TRUMBULL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 


| WARREN 


Support Those Who Support You 


GIRARD | 


Four 


Pennsylvania’s Leading Holstein Exhibitor in 1924 


By the Editor 

Comparing the dairy business of to- 
day with that of twenty years ago, 
from the standpoint of the farmer, is 
as comparing a “tin lizzie’ with a Rolls 
Royce, with the present day being lik- 
ened unto the Rolls Royce, according to 
James M. Paxton, Houston, Pa. 

And “Jim” Paxton knows. Not from 
what he has heard but from what he 
has experienced. He knows what it 
means to sell milk for nine cents a gal- 
lon and pay two cents a_ gallon for 
transportation. He knows what it is to 
sell milk and then wait for sixty days 
after it was sold to find out what it 
was to bring him. 

He knows the fights and troubles the 
farmers had to go through before they 
were given any recognition by the deal- 
ers over this territory. He can recall 
first hand the famous 
“Milk Strike” of 
1907 and looks back 
with considerable 
pleasure when _ he 
thinks of how rose- 
ate the bed of the 
dairyman is today. 


A Dairy Leader 


“Jim” Paxton was 


president of the old 
Tri-State Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, 


which was one of 
the farmers’ at- 
tempts to gain recog- 
nition before the or- 
ganization of the 
Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Company. 
He now is president 
of the Chartiers Lo- 
cal, one of the most 
solid and loyal units 
of the entire chain. 


He is a_ natural 
farmers’ leader—a 
splendid gentleman 
and a dairy farmer 
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Was James M. Paxton 


ington (Pa.), where the Paxton stock 
romped home with the lion’s share of 
the prizes. 

At the West Virginia State Fair and 
the Delaware State Fair, the next two 
shows entered, the Paxton cavalcade 
duplicated their Washington triumphs 
with the exception of King Alcartra 
Lyon’s Abberkirk, his fine bull calf who 
scored money at the Delaware show, 
this being the only spot where he was 
placed down. 

From Delaware they treked their way 
back to Reading (Pa.) where the king- 
pins of the Pennsylvania Holstein 
breeders had gathered for the Reading 
District Fair. All breeders who opposed 
Paxton at this spot now appreciate the 
kind of stock he is raising, for he again 
took the major prizes. The remaining 
two fairs were at Ebensburg, and Bur- 


love to get out and see what the other 
breeders have—I enjoy the followship 
of the stockman who follows the show 
circuits.” 

Mr. Paxton is not the sort of ex- 
hibit or that refrains from doing the 
real work onthe trip. He travels right 
with his cattle along with his hired 
man and wouldnt miss the opportun- 
ity of getting out in his overalls and 
doing the work right alongside of his 
men. He states that when the time 
comes when he can’t do this, take his 
turn at the harder work, that he will 
discontinue showing. 

This spirit exhibited by Mr. Paxton 
has a wonderful effect on his hired 
men—they realize that in Mr. Paxton 
they have an employer who is willing 
to carry his end of the load and as a 
result jump into their labors with a 


DASIE DALZELL MERCEDES BELLE 4th, MR. PAXTON, EUGENE 
BENNETT AND G. H. TRUCKELL 
Courtesy of Holstein-Friesian Breeder and Dairyman 


of the very first 
rank. During the show season of 1924 
Mr. Paxton earned the title of Pennsyl- 
vania’s champion Holstein-Friesian ex- 
hibitor. His show heard of 14 head, 
during the season which just closed, in 
face of the most stiff competition in 
years garnered 37 blue ribbons for first 
place, 30 second place honors, 11 third 
place positions, four ribbons for win- 
ning fourth place and one for having a 
fifth place winner. In addition to this 
he won eight grand championships, six 
championships, four Pennsylvania State 
Holstein Association ribbons and one 
bronze medal from the Holsteiii-Frie- 
sian Association of America for win- 
ning the Exhibitor’s Herd prize at the 
Ebensburg (Pa.) exposition. 

The record made by Mr. Paxton’s 
herd during 1924 was the finest he ever 
enjoyed and the shows he entered in 
were of the most stiff in his entire 
career. ‘The first show he entered was 
the Washington County Fair at Wash- 


WE AGREE! 


“T consider that the results 
which the farmers are seeking to 
obtain by the organization and 
operation of the “business insti- 
tutions known as cooperative 
marketing associations, are re- 
sults that should be attained. 
Their objects are legitimate ob- 
jects. Their methods of building 
up these institutions are legiti- 
mate business methods. Speak- 
ing as a banker, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that I think bankers 
should encourage and aid this 
movement.”—Otto Kahn, New 
York Banker. 


gettstown (Pa.) where two_ district 


fairs were held. 
Father vs. Son 

King Echo Sylvia Alcartra Lad, the 
big senior herd sire at the Paxton farm, 
showing as a three-year-old won four 
first place ribbons at Washington, 
Wheeling, Reading and Burgettstown, 
and two second place titles in addition 
to being crowned senior and grand 
champion on three different occasions. 

It was his son, King Alcartra Lyon’s 
Abberkirk, that gave him the strongest 
competition for grand championship 
honors, for he was first prize winner on 
five different occasions and junior 
champion on almost as many times. 

Dasie Dalzell Mercedes Belle 4th, the 
grand matron of Mr. Paxton’s herd, 
was one of the sensations of the sea- 
son. You can see from her picture the 
type of animal she is. Dasie Dalzell 
won five first place ribbons and five 
grand championships, being placed in 
second place only at Reading, below a 
cow that she had defeated before and 
after that exposition. 

As further proof of the type of cat- 
tle that Paxton breeds, he brought out 
Lyon’s Abbekirk 3rd, the dam of his 
prize winning bull calf, and she won 
first place in all shows where they had 
a three-year-old class. Another ani- 
mal that Paxton is proud of is Cassie 
Inka De Kol, a mighty fine cow who 
did not win a first place, but also did 
not fail to place in the money in all 
shows entered. 

“T have been connected with the cat- 
tle show ring ever since I was 12 years 
old and never before have I enjoyed 
such success nor met with such keen 
competition,’ explained Mr. Paxton. 
“There is a thrill about the show-ring 
that I enjoy to the greatest extent. I 


vim and interest that is too often lack- 
ing in our hited men’s makeup. 


Supports the D. C. S. 


The fact that one hired man stayed 
with Mr. Paxton four years, working 
on his farm and when he got married 
sent his brother on the job is recom- 
mendation enough as to the character 
of the gentleman. Incidentally this 
younger brother has now been with 
Mr. Paxton for three and _ one-half 
years. ‘This is a record few employers 
can point to. 


“Tt is a pleasure to be in the milk 
business now,” stated Mr. Paxton, 
while ruminating over the times that 
were. “The days we had to ship our 
milk and take a chance on getting any- 
thing out of it at all—lose our cans and 
say nothing of our tests—are things 
gone by and we thank ourselves that 
wehave such an organization as the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales com- 
pany, which has eliminated most of 
our troubles. The only way to keep 
this condition is to keep our members 
loyal. I believe that if more of the 
members had gone through what we 
old timers did, they would entertain a 
much more wholesome respect for 
their organization and its officials. 


“We dairy farmers must learn to 
recognize ourselves as business men 
and our farms as our place of business. 
We must check up on our loose ends, 
if we expect to progress. I have little 
sympathy for the farmer who does not 
know what his cows are doing or 
which are making him money and 
which are not. We havea cow testing 
association in our section that I would 
hate to see fall under. It has jacked 
the most of us farmers up by our 
bootstraps and set us working and 


thinking. 

“My advice to any one going into th: 7 
dairy business in this section is t — 
watch your production methods—pro a 
duce clean milk—be proud of the posi 
ton you hold or get out of the busi) 
ness. Don’t demand a premium fo ; 
producing clean milk, but be asta 
of your self if you do anything ; 
Be a loyal member of a coopeaame if 
marketing association and get som, ; 
good cows that you know are earniny 
their keep. If you don’t know whic] 
cows pay their way, test them an i 
check up on yourself.” | 

The Paxton herd numbers betwee 
35 and 40, all of the finest type. Mr 
Paxton lives on a 170 acre farm, wit] 
his son and daughter-in-law. ‘7iihet! 
have a good farm and dairying ha) 
made it a good farm. Mr. Paxton i 
a good farmer, a leader and a busines b. 
man. i 

The Paxton family are pioneers ij 
that section. You will note in one o 
the illustrations, four generations o 
Paxtons and all Holstein enthusiasts 
There is the father, J. G. Paxtom 
brother, George Paxton anda nephen 
James Paxton, and his daughter Bet 
—all happy and prosperous. ¥ 


ei 
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Four generations of Paxtons. In the rear i 
J. G. Paxton and son George, while in thi 
front row is James Clarence Paxton his grand’ 
son, and Betty Paxton his great-granddaughte 


“GOOD-BYE, CHARLEY; _ 
LUCK TO YOU!” 


This is the last issue in which 
Charles S. Detwiler, or “Char- 
ley,” will conduct “Froth From— 
the Milk” department. Detwiler, 
who has been at the helm of the 
sanitation department of the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- — 
cil, since that organization start-— 
ed, is leaving the organization 
on February 1. a 

“Charley” is not going to de- | 
sert the dairy industry, however, 
for he is entering the ranks of | 
the distributors, he having affil- | 
iated with the Sewickley Sani- 
tary Dairy company at Sewick- 
ley, Pa. 3 

His last official act will be te 
conduct the army of boys an 
girls, winners in the Dai 
Council essay contest, on their 
tour of Pittsburgh. 

So it’s “Good-bye Charley 
we’re mighty glad to have yo 
around as long as we did—and 
here’s wishing you all the pros- — 
perity in the world.” 


Berlin, Pa., Local 


The Berlin Local, one of the newest 
‘ditions to the Dairymens Coopera- 
e Sales company, is certainly doing 
flourishing business in signing up 
w members. 

Starting out with but barely enough 
»mbers to form a Local the Somerset 
untyites now have 51 members and 
;2 all happy and satisfied. 

J. S. Glessner is president of the or- 
nization; C. R. Bauermaster, secre- 
-y and J. C. Reiman is treasurer. 
tie Advisory Councillor is J. J. Gless- 
r. 


‘ 


Can 


ennsylvania Force 
Farmers to Test Herds 
For Tuberculosis 


if 
| 
Frank P. Willits, Secretary of Agri- 
Iture, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
nia, has been informed he has auth- 
ity to send men into farms to exam- 
is and test cattle for tuberculosis and 
_ ask warrants from a _ magistrate 
‘th for search, and for punishment 
entrance is refused, is an opinion 
ym Attorney General George W. 
‘oodruff. 

‘It is also held the secretary has 
‘thority to quarantine a farm where 
ttle are untested and where the fatm 
reason of others having tested cat- 
) may be a menace to the general 
alth. This may be done by posting 
tices and giving advertisements, but 
‘ly where the owners refuse to allow 
ittle to be tested and conditions are 
Id to be dangerous. 


The opinion of Attorney General 
‘oodruff reads, in part, as follows: 
“Your authorized agents may enter 
jon any premises to examine and 
st animals to discover whether they 
ve the diseases proscribed by the 
w;also that any persons who interfere 
‘th them may be arrested, if that 
urse seems wise, and subjected to 
le or imprisonment; also that if per- 
ission can not be obtained otherwise, 
‘search warrant may be sworn out 
fore a magistrate and used to effect 
€ necessary entry upon the premises, 
‘aminations and tests. 

“Tam also of the opinion that if any 
vner of untested cattle in a_ region 
nere practically all the owners of 
ttle have submitted to the examina- 
dn and tests prescribed by the law, 
ould refuse after a specified demand 
-allow the authorized agents or 
nts of your Department to enter 
yon their premises and examine and 
st their cattle, you have the right to 
‘clare a general quarantine of the 
t™ or premises upon which cattle 
‘e kept without such examination and 
sts, to post notices at prominent 
aces upon and around said premises, 
hich it will be criminal for any per- 
n to remove or destroy—and to pub- 
sh a copy of the notice in one news- 
iper circulating in the region in 
hich the quarantined premises are 
tuated. 

“The above opinion is based upon 
\e conditions in Mercer county as re- 
yrted by you; but it is evident that 
le same rule is applicable throughout 
te State. It will only defeat the law 
© eradication of diseases of domestic 
uimals, dangerous to the public 
salth and welfare, unless through ex- 
Ninations, tests and destruction of 
ich diseased animals when necessary, 
‘through quarantine of farms where 
aistence of disease is suspected but 
wners resist tests, disease is wiped 
it in the first instance or confined 
tictly in the second case.” 

While this authority is given the 
epartment of Agriculture, Mr. Wil- 
‘ points out that such authority will 
ot be exercised except in case like 
lat in Merecr county where one-half 
[ one per cent of all cattle in the 
unty are preventing the whole coun- 
from being placed upon an accred- 
ed basis. At least 90 per cent of all 
ards in a given area must be voluntar- 
y signed up for testing before the 
tate will start work on the area. It 
. therefore, only with the extreme 
unority of herd owners who refuse 
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to have their herds tested and conse- 
quently place their community in an 
undesirable position relative to the 
complete clean-up of bovine tubercu- 
losis, that the recent authority given 
the Department of Agriculture will be 
exercised, 


New Penna. Champ 


A record of 18,959.4 pounds milk 
produced in a ten months’ test period 
with 686.7 pounds butter makes Fa- 
forit Colanthus Posch, a _ pure-bred 


Holstein in the herd of John Bell, Jr., 


of Coraopolis, the milk champion for 
Pennsylvania senior four-year-old 
cows of all breeds, according to the 
advanced registry department of The 
Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America. She carried a calf 211 days 
of the test. 


Ohio Farmers’ Week Comes 
February 2-6 


Three hundred and forty hours of 
discussions, demonstrations, lectures, 
and entertainment in five days—this is 
the offer made to the farmers of Ohio 
as the Ohio State University an- 
nounces Ohio’s 13th annual Farmers’ 
Week, Feb. 2 to 6, inclusive, at Co- 
lumbus. 

The program is now virtually com- 
plete, and advance copies will be 
mailed or otherwise distributed to 
some 50,000 persons throughout Ohio. 
All who attended the 1924 Farmers’ 
Week will get copies, and the rest of 
the distribution will be chiefly through 
county agricultural agents and Smith- 
Hughes instructors. 

Every hour in each of the five days 


Five 


of Farmers’ Week from 8 o’clock in 
the morning until its time to go to 
bed is filled with anywhere from one 
to a dozen events, some of them lec- 
tures giving recent scientific informa- 
tion, others round-table discussions on 


Not much corn, but enough oats and 
hay to make up for most of the corn 
shortage—this is the way the United 
States stands on its three main feed 
crops. 


topics of vital interest to Ohio farm- peep aed 
ers, and still others demonstrating on aniness Get 
everything from fixing troublesome yours at a 
grain binders to arranging household ibe “se 
. 2 coun ore 
furniture. , ‘ the Spring advance in price. 
Annual meetings of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation and of state news- * . Dept. 18 
paper, livestock, and crop associa- International Silo Co., Meadville, Pa. 


tions are scheduled for Farmers Week. 
Of the 190 speakers on the program, a 
good proportion comes from outside of 
Ohio. 


Your Cows From 


Keep 
% ABORTING 


, 5 a Don’tkeep on losing calv: d letting val 
The serious business of Farmers’ ioe cows bees fate nih 
Week will come during the day ses- by using ABORNO, the pioneer, guaranteed 


remedy. Easily administered treatment kills a- 
bortion germs quickly without harming cattle, 
. Write for Free Book, with letters from users, 


sions, but at night the program calls 
for entertainment, some by profes- 
sional talent, some by the Farmers’ 
Week visitors themselves. 


ABORNO LABORATORY 
Lancaster, Wis, 


XD) 38 Jeff st. 


> eS SS 


The BEAVER PRINTING COMPANY 


The National Printers 


PRINTERS, RULERS 
and BOOK-BINDERS 


Bell Phone 95 Packard Ave 
GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Split Silk of Edgmoor, Twice Grand Champion, Brockton 
Fair, Brockton, Mass., Qwned by Atamannsit Farms. 


=. 


Champions 


Whether you are developing Grand Champions, 
keeping pure bred or grade cows for milk, cream 
or butter production, the following letter from 
Atamannsit Farms will interest you. It brings 
out three important points in dairying all tending 
to greater profit for the man who keeps cows, i. e. 

Developing better young stock— 

Producing more milk — 

Feeding test cows for higher records. 


Atamannsit Farms, East Falmouth, Mass. 


The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill. 


November 15, 1924 


Dear Sirs—In regard to the Sugared Schumacher I must say the results from its use are very gratifying. 
I admire its remarkable palatability. In a herd as large as Atamannsit there would usually be several 
animals that do not care for a feed but I have yet to see one that is not keen for Sugared Schumacher. 
We have 30 yearly heifers, which due to the very dry weather, came in from pasture quite thin this fall. 
We have fed them Sugared Schumacher alone with silage and clover hay and the way they have picked 
up is a splendid testimonial to your feed—much better than I could write. 


We have used Sugared Schumacher according to your directions for our milking herd and it has 
proven to be more satisfactory than any other feed we have used. It is the last three months ona test 
cow’s record that count. They are pretty well filled up then and they must relish their feed or they will 
not keep going. For that reason I think Sugared Schumacher is the ideal carbohydrate basis for the 
test ration as it keeps the cows at maximum production right to the end of the test period. 


—Yours very truly, HORACE M. CLARK, Herdsman in charge. 


There are Many Good Reasons Why Sugared Schumacher Feed Pro- 
duces Such Gratifying Results. Mr. Clark Touches on Three of Them: 


FIRST 
SECOND 


THIRD 


end of the test period. 


Dept. 1670 
a The Quaker Oats COmpany Address, Chisaea: U.S. A. 


the way the 30 heifers “picked up” in flesh 
and vigor—a result of the right kind of car- 
bohydrates which puts animals in tip top condition. 

the way the “milking herd” proved it 
to be “more satisfactory than any other 
we have used” — showing that it meets the need of the 
milch cow ideally and helps her to produce MORE MILK, 
its great PALATIBILITY as proved on 
their test cows by keeping them EATING 
with relish and up to maximum production right to the 


Surely these ARE sufficient reasons for any owner of cows 
—grade or grand champions to decide to try Sugared 
Schumacher Feed. But these are not all. It keeps cows 
healthy — satisfied and in good flesh. It is an ideal main- 
tenance ration and when fed with Boss Dairy Ration with 
its 24% protein content, or any other good protein con- 
centrate, you have a ration which day in and year out is 
the most economical and profitable from every standpoint, 
Also fine for hogs, horses, sheep and cattle. A hint to the 
wise—try it. Your dealer can supply you, if not, write us, 


Six 


Control of Co-op Must Be In 
Hands of Own Members 


“Cooperatives must be controlled by 
their members,” declared C. V. Greg- 
ory, editor of the Prairie Farmer, in 
addressing the radio audience of the 
National Council from Station WLS, 
recently. He had special reference to 
various regulative bills now before 
Congress and to several spurious co- 
operatives not controlled by members. 

“This is a subject that ought not to 
be debatable,” he said. “The fact, 
however, that a member of socalled co- 
operatives, some of them of ‘tremen- 
dous size, have been so carefully safe- 
guarded against member control, 
makes a warning necessary. : 

“Cooperation is democracy applied 
to business. Sucessful democracy de- 
pends not only on the consent of the 
governed, but on their actual control 
of their government. The same thing 
is true in cooperative marketing. 
Leaders who do not trust their mem- 
bership should themselves be regarded 
with suspicion. 7 

“Membership control of cooperatives 
should not only be made possible, but 
easy. In a large organization it is. im- 
possible to get the entire membership 
together at an annual meeting. It 
should be made easy for them to vote, 
however, either by mail or by dele- 
eate. Proxy voting is an evil that 
should be avoided where state laws 
make that possible. In states like Illin- 
ois, where the law specifies the right 
of proxy voting, its evils can be*minin- 
ized by limiting the number of proxies 
that one person can veto. 

“Tt should be borne in mind that the 
purpose of a cooperative marketing as- 
sociation is to render service to its 
members, not to provide jobs for its 
officers. The curse of farmers’ organ- 
ization has been their control by small 
groups who have a selfish interest in 
keeping themselves on the payroll. 

“This danger can be lessened by 
giving the membership the best possi- 
ble opportuniity to control the organi- 
zation. I am firmly of the belief that 
officers and directors should be elected 
for terms of one year only. The argu- 
ment used against this plan is that the 
organization should have a continuous 
policy, and that frequent changes of 
control make this difficult. This ob- 
jection is based either on lack of con- 
fidence in the good sense of the mem- 
bership, or fear on the part of incom- 
petent officers that they may be found 
out and removed. 

“In practice I have never known of 
a case where the membership replaced 
enough of the board at one time to 
bring about a radical change in policy, 
except where faulty management made 
such a change omperative. If your or- 
ganization is being run for the benefit 
of its officers, by all means give them 
as long terms as possible. If it is be- 
ine run for the benefit of its members, 
the terms of office should be limited to 
one year. Even though the-“officers 
and directors are competent and faith- 
ful in the discharging of: their duties, 
the moral effect of having t@ secure a 
vote of confidence from the member- 
ship each year is invaluable. If they 
are not competent and faithful, the 
very life of the organization may de- 
pend on the ability to get rid of them 
quickly. 

“In a cooperative of the pooling type, 
where the member contracts his crop 
to the association and depends on good 
management to get him the best pos- 
sible price, democratic control is dou- 
bly necessary. 

“The geratest need of agriculture to- 
day is for real leadership. Those 
leaders must be developed from the 
ranks of the farmers themselves. The 
way to develop them is to place full 
control of the organization in the 
hands of its members, and to place no 
obstacle in the way of the free exer- 
cise of that control. 

“We hear much of the loyalty that 
members owe to their officers. We 
hear little of the loyalty that an officer 
owes to the membership, yet that is 
even more important. We need farm 
organizations for service, not for jobs. 
There is only one way to make that 
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possible. That is to have the organiza- 
tion controlled by its members rather 
than by men whose chief interest is in 
keeping themselves on the payroll.” 


Texas Farmers Study Three 
R’s of Cooperation 


Texas wheat farmer sare going to 
school again. 

And they’re good pupils, too, ac- 
cording to Judge L. Gough, president 
of the Texas Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, who is credited with originat- 
ing the idea that rapidly is spreading 
over the Texas wheat belt. 

The first school was held at 
homa, where twenty-three 


Tex- 


interested 


farmers attended the first night. Five 
“lessons” were given, and the interest 
was so great that more than 100 en- 
rolled by the end of the short term. 


Principles of cooperative marketing 
are taught, in addition to farm history, 
and various statements issued by the 
agricultural department of the United 
States. 

“Education is our greatest need to- 
day in cooperative marketing,’ Judge 
Gough declares. “If a farmer once 
sees clearly the great benefits of co- 
operative marketing, he is forever a 
loyal association member.” 


Says Sam: If money talks, mine has 
a limited vocabulary, for all it says is 
“Goodbye!” 
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COOLIDGE COMMENDS COOPERATION 


Cooperative marketing can and should be made a success 
in America, because it provides the best means of stabilizing 
the country’s agricultural marketing organization, President 
Coolidge declared to the annual convention of the National 
Council of Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing Associations. 

Addressing the delegates to the convention at the White 
House, the President warned that cooperative marketing 
possessed no magical attributes, and asserted it must start 
from the soil and be developed upward. 

“There is a school of cooperators who seem to believe that 
the program can be started at the top and built downward,” 
he added. “They want the government, of the banks, or phil- 
anthropies, or Providence to lay out a scheme big enough to 
cover the country, set its machinery moving, guarantee it all 
needed capital and then invite the farmers to sit in the places 
reserved for them and proceed to garner their profits. Let 
me say that I offer no such Aladdin-like project. I want soci- 
ety as a whole to help; but I want the farmers to do their 
share, and I warn them that this will be the lion’s share.” 


Members Must Be Loyal 


Cooperative marketing, the President continued, must have 
its beginnings in small and modest units and must train the 
people who are to use it to think cooperatively. He used as 
an illustration the building up of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, asserting that it never could have started from the 
top, but that Andrew Carnegie built one section of it; other 
men built other sections and none at the outset had the vision 
of “the enormous concentration to which their activities were 
tending.” 

The President also advised that cooperative marketing be 
preached as a principle, not as a panacea. 

“It will not perform miracles,” he said. “It will not accom- 
plish the impossible. But it is a sound, tried, demonstrated 
principle that must be introduced at the basis of our agricul- 
tural establishment. It demands that the individual shall 
surrender some part of his complete independence for his 
own and for the general good. It means that a certain auth- 
ority must be delegated, and when delegated it must be sup- 
ported. There must faith, good will, patience. 

“The cooperative association which establishes grades and 
standards, encourages the good and eliminates the poor by 
virtue, increases the efficiency of production, provides a uni- 
fied product adapted to its market, organizes its distribution, 
creates confidence in its products and methods—that kind of 
an association is doing the best that cooperation can do. More 
than anything else we need a generation of farmers trained 
to cooperation; and to get that we need able, courageous, de- 
termined leadership, and most of all leadership that will not 
desert the farmer but will stay by him.” 


Americans Cooperate 


The supposition that Americans are not the sort of people 
who possess the genius for cooperation, the President dis- 
missed as in conflict with the whole course of society. 

“People who indulge this kind of nonsense invariably as- 
sume that cooperation is a new comparatively untried for- 
mula,” he said. “Their whole treatment of it proves that 
they have completely missed the forest because there were 
too many trees growing about. They have overlooked the 
fact that all human society is a vast system of cooperators 
and cooperations. It began with the discovery that two peo- 
ple could together roll a heavier stone or move a bigger log 
than could be done by one alone. All the way down, from 
these earliest discoveries to the Ford achivements of a motor 
car every fifteen seconds, the material advance of the race 
from savages to chauffeurs has been merely development of 
cooperation and the adaptation of new tools for it use.” 
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Wisconsin Leads In Co-o 
Cheese Marketing 


A recent survey by the Unitec 
States Department of  Agricultur¢ 
shows that 70 per cent of all coopera. 
tive cheese factories in the Unitec 
States are in Wisconsin, that 60 pei 
cent of farmers, belonging to such en 
terprises are located in Wisconsin ang 
that 70 per cent of the business han 
dled in 1923 by cooperative associations 
for marketing cheese was transactec 
by Wisconsin organizations. 

The study brought forth facts indi- 
cating that the cooperative cheese fac. 
tory is probably the oldest of the co. 
operative enterprises so far as Ameri. 
can agriculture is concerned. Refer. 
ence is made to a Wisconsin farmei 
who as early as 1841 pursuaded hi 
neighbors to turn their surplus milk 
over to him to make into cheese for 
the benefit of all. a 

The oldest living organization from 
which the department is receiving tfe- 
ports is the Cayadutta Cheese Factory 
at Fonda, N. Y. This association was 
formed about 1863 and in 1865. was 
making cheese from the milk of 84 
cows. A total of 323,426 pounds of 
cheese was made that year which was 
marketed in 23 lots with prices ranging 
from 13%4 to 18% cents a pound. Sales 
by this association in 1923 amounted to 


$29,000. 

Oregon is second to Wisconsin as 
regards the cooperative making of 
cheese, although Oregon has but one- 
eighth as many associations as Wis 
consin. The Oregon organization 
handle one-fifth as much business as 
the Wisconsin enterprise. New York 
State is third in the cooperative line, 
It has about as many associations as 
Oregon; it has a larger membership 
but its output is less than one-half 
that of the Oregon associations. In 
each of the three leading States coop- 
erative cheese associations have feder- 
ated for the purpose of setting up 
overhead organizations to look after 
problems of common interest to the 
entire group, such as the development 
of selling campaigns, transportation 
matters and legislation. 


Cabbages Pooled by Ohioalis 
Yield Good 1924 Price 


More than 2,000 tons of cabbage 
was sold by the Ohio Cabbage Grow- 
ers’ Cooperative Association during 
the first season of its sale work which 
has just been completed. Of this, 56 
cars were loaded with kraut cabbage 
and 96 cars market cabbage. | 

The produce moved largely from 
four counties and sales were made in 
26 different markets: in eight states. 
The kraut cabbage ranged in price 
from $4 to $10 a ton at loading points 
with the market varieties selling all 
the way from $6 to $15 a ton. aa 

The association’s sales were made on 
a pool basis, the pools being made up 
weekly, and divided between the kind 
of cabbage—whether for kraut or for 
market. The returns on sales for each 
week were averaged, each grower fur- 
nishing cabbage during that week re- 


ceiving the same return as_ every 
other grower consigning the same 
kind of cabbage. 

Officials of the cooperative state 


that the first season’s operations werfe 
unusually successful considering the 
poor market encountered this season. 
Large quantities of cabbage produced 
in other states forced prices to a low 
level, with cabbage from some neigh- 
boring states going as low as $3 @ 
ton. 


Cotton Pool Gives Christ- 


mas Presents 

North Carolina Cotton poolers re 
ceived a Christmas present from their 
association. Checks aggregating ap- 
proximately $1,500,000, were mailed to 
members of the pool from the general 
office in Raleigh just before Christ- 
mas. This distribution represents the 
first payments after the advance on 
the 1924 crop. Farmers living in about 
60 counties received the checks. 


Froth From Milk 
Pails 


—By— 
c. S: 


Detwiler 


k 


Tt will be of interest to the producers 
» know that the Sanitation Committee, 
smposed of producers and dealers, 
ave revised the Sanitation Ruling 
hich was made in June, 1924. 

The committee is endeavoring to en- 
surage the farmer in producing a good 
quality milk. 
With this idea 
in view, we 
feel that their 
recent revision 
is a step, for- 
ward. 

It was agreed 
that the secre- 
taries of the 
Locals should 
be notified by 
the Dairymen’s 
Cooperative 
Sales Company 
whenever a 
member has 
eceived two consecutive “C” grades or 
jore than two in a six month period. 
tis their duty to visit the farmer with 
ye committee which was temporarily 
ppointed by the President of the 
Jairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company 
omposed of President, Secretary and 
\dvisory Councilmen of the Local. If 
hey find conditions unfavorable for 
ood quality milk, they are to make 
uggestions. If they feel an injustice 
as been done, they are to notify the 
Jairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
any, who will have a member of the 
Jairy Council visit the farm and make 

re-check test of the patrons milk. 
The first letters were sent to the sec- 
etaries of the Locals, prior to Christ- 
qas and we have already received sev- 
ral replies, stating that the farmers 
hey visited are trying to produce good 
uality milk and have in each instance, 
dopted different methods to produce 
etter quality milk. The producers in 
his territory are competing not only 
vith farmets in adjacent states, but 
oducers all over the entire country. 

It has already been demonstrated that 
ailk can be transported hundreds of 
nilkes without impairing the quality. 
for the past year cream has been com- 
ng from outside the Pittsburgh terri- 
ory and it is only by producing better 
juality milk that producers are able to 
iold their market. 


If producers continue to show the co- 
yperation and willingness to produce 
etter quality milk as they have in the 
ast few years, they will continue to re- 
eive the top notch price for their milk 
ind also a market. 

The following is the scoring of the 
ants in sediment work for December: 

Rieck McJunkin Dairy Co. 


-  C, S. Detwiler 


1, Lockwood 11. Stanhope 
2. Espyville 12. Mesopotamia 
3. Springboro 13. Austinburg 
4.Jamestown 14, Palmer 
5. Jefferson 15. Windsor 
6. Dorset 16. Simons 
7. Cortland. 17. Farmdale 
8. Westford 18. Rome 
9. Linesville 19. City (Rieck’s) 
0. Footville 20. Rock Creek, 
Nutwood 
Hermes Groves Dairy Co. 
. Orwell ge ity 
a Andover 
Harmony Creamery Co. 
|. Sandy Lake 4. W. Farmington 
2. Cochranton 5. N. Bristol 
3. N. Bloomfield 6. Phalanx 
Wayland 
: | 
Noble’s Mother 


Director 


Is Dead 


Hulda Jane Noble, mother of E. F. 
Noble, director of the Dairymen’s Co- 
Operative Sales Company, met with a 
most painful and tragic death on De- 
cember 23, when she was struck by a 
speeding autoist who was passing the 
Noble homestead near North Jackson, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. Noble was walking up the road, 
directly in front of the Noble house, 
when the autoist struck from the rear. 
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She died five hours after. Mrs. Noble 
was 81 years old and a very active 
woman ,always having enjoyed the 
very best of health, until this accident 
befell her. She had been making her 
home with her son for a number of 


years. 


New Co-op Marketing Bill 
Before Congress 


Congressman Williams of Wiscon- 
sin has introduced a bill in Congress 
for the creation of a Federal Market- 
ing Board to supervise the coooperat- 
ive marketing movement in United 
States. 


E. R. Quackenbush, secretary of the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, has 
briefly reviewed the bill. His review 
follows: 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 6, 1925. 
Mr. H. I. Berlovich, 
Editor, Dairymen’s Price Reporter, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Berlovich: 


Your request for my reaction in regard to 
the cooperative marketing bill (H.R.10953) is 
at hand. I have gone over this bill in its 
present revised form somewhat hastily and do 
not wish you to take the comments which I 
am making hereafter as being representative 
of a finished study of the proposed bill. They 
are rather some of the things which struck 
me upon a rather cursory glance. 

I might say that the chartering of coopera- 
tive marketing organizations by Federal Board, 
as is proposed, may be well as an optional 
means of distinction for outstanding organi- 
zations of this type. It would seem unwise 
to make this feature compulsory, as there is 
probably no body of five men in existence who 
are yet capable of establishing regulations for 
all kinds of cooperative effort having to do 
with various agricultural products. Work 
along the lines of standardization and better 
grading is always of value and very essential 
in any program of the more efficient market- 
ing of agricultural products. However, com- 
pulsory powers are needed in this connection 
in order to make any work of this sort ef- 
fective. 


The ideas of cooperative Clearing House 
Associations, and Terminal Marketing Asso- 
ciaitons, are probably good enough in them- 
selves, but it seems to me that the bill as a 
whole contemplates cooperative marketing or- 
ganizations as distinct and diffrent from any 
other type of business enterprises. This is 
decidedly a fallacy and I think that coopera- 
tive enterprise is developing along both of 
these lines as rapidly and as efficiently as it 
will be likely to under greater federal super- 
vision. 

One power which is placed in the hands of 
the Board, namely, that of loaning funds for 
the purposes of organization and administra- 
tion and for the purpose of setting organiza- 
tions on their feet is contrary ot all good 
business practice and in the long run would 
prove a boomerang to cooperative enterprises. 

Two things which I feel are decidedly ques- 
tionable in the bill are as follows: 1. The 
clause having to do with the determination of 
a cooperative marketing organization, which 
becomes a monopoly in restraint of trade, 
places every organization of this character in 
a position where it would be liable to become 
complicated in governmental investigation and 
might in course of time lead to very decided 
restraint upon the activities and even legitim- 
ate activities of such cooperative enterprise. 
In other words, it opens up a possibility of 
excessive federal restraint and _ supervision. 
It seems to me that any cooperative organi- 
zation in the agricultural field would never 
be able to develop monopoly due to other con- 
flicting agricultural interests, if for no other 
reason. The second thing to which I refer, 
is the, at least implied, power of taking the 
greater portion of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and certain other bureaus out from under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and his Department and placing them in the 
hands of the Marketing Board. It would 
seem to me that this would be both ineffi- 
cient and objectionable from the standpoint of 


THE MASTER’S VOICE 


Louis J. Taber, Master of the 
National Grange, member of 
Barnesville Local, breeder of 
pure-bred Jersey cattle, a milk 
producer and a strong opponent 
of oleomargarine. In a _ recent 
address to the Oregon State 
Grange, he used the oleomarga- 
rine menace to dairying as an il- 
lustration as to what coopera- 
tion among farmers would rem- 
edy. 


“Cooperative Marketing,” he 
said, “means better methods. It 
means standardizing and adver- 
tising. There is a serious pros- 
pect ahead for overproduction of 
dairy products. There is more 
and more oleomargarine being 
used. Yet the dairy farmer is 
not advertising in a national 
way.” 


future development of agricultural cooperative 
effort. 
as merely indicative of 
appear on the surface. 
Yours very truly, z 
KR. R. QUACKENBUSH 


ESSAY PRIZE WINNERS TO 
PITTSBURGH FOR JAN. 
30-31 


the things which 


It is regretted that the winners of 
the “Better Milk” essay contest con- 
ducted by the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council cannot be announced in 
this issue. Two of the judges are yet 
to. be heard from and the issue could 
not be held up to it. 

_ Judging from the length of time the 
judges are taking to decide the essays 
must be of a rather righ caliber. 

Plans are completed for the enter- 
tainment of the winners in Pittsburgh 
on January 30 and 31. Special sight- 
seeing trips have been arranged, a big 
banquet and other features. 

The grand prize winners will be an- 
nounced the night of the banquet, Fri- 
day night, January 30. 


Big Pow-Wow for Berlin- 
Somerset Locals 


The Shadyside Milk Company of 
Pittsburgh, is going to hold a big par- 
ty for patrons of its new plant at 
Somerset, Pa., on January 27. 

Members of the Berlin and Somer- 
set Locals, with thr*r families, will be 
invited by Mr. Bruce Rodeniser, man- 
ager of the Shadyside company. ‘I'he 


“The Old Reliable” 


State Bank 
& Trust Co. 


ELM GROVE, W. VA. 


Banking, Real Estate and 
Insurance 


Resources $1,800,000.00 


“The Higher The Test 
The Bigger The Check” 


Our Bulls will make your 
fat test grow. 


Bulls from Register of Merit 
Cows at farmers’ prices. 


MAHONING COUNTY 
JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


V. E. Crouse—Sec. 
NS ana Ohic 


Seven 


Dairy Council and local persons will 
take part in the program and a big 
free feed by the company will be the 
other big feature. 

The rally will be held in the court 
house at Somerset. 


DAIRY COUNCIL CAMPAIGNS 

Three big campaigns were conducted 
by the Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- 
cil at Ashtabula, Wheeling and Mar- 
tins Ferry, through the Local Com- 
mittees at those points. These are the 
first of a regular series to be conduct- 
ed in the different localities. 

In all instances the campaigns were 
wonderful successes, with the lead- 
ing agencies in each community co- 
operating very nicely. 


A dairy barn doesn’t need to be 


costly to be clean. 


Milk ; 


—with a cloth or fine mesh wire 
screen strainer when neither of 
them can possibly remove ALL the 
dirtfrom the milk? And you can’t 
get top-notch prices for milk that 
is not clean. 


Dr. Clark’s 
Purity Milk Strainer 


is guaranteed to re- 
move ALL dirt, 
dust, muck and 
other sedi- 
\;ment from 
Atthe milk— 
o matter 
how fine—or 
your money 
refunded. No 
other strainer 
made can do that. 


HERE’S WHY: 
a hve eeu Tt y: 
Strainer is fitted 
with a sterilized 
cotton pad, tightly 


PURITY Cot- 
ton Discs are 
made in any size 
from 5 1-2 in. to 
7 in, diam., tor 
all makes of 


ADF aeba clamped to bottom, 
trial order, + +=makingitnecessary 
for milk to go 


THROUGH the cotton pad, which 
removes every particle of dirt. 


Used and endorsed by Agricultural Colleges 
and Dairy Inspectors, Borden's, VanCamp’s, 
Carnation, Mohawk, and Sheffield Farms 
Dairies. 


Made in two sizes—10 quart and 18 
quart. If you want clean milk, ask 
your dealer for the Purity Strainer, or 
write for circular and prices. 


Purity Stamping Company 
Dept D Battle Creek, Mich, 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Cotton 
Discs for strainers and filters, 


Let Udder Trouble - 
Ruin Your Best Cows! 


DONT | 


) 


SE Dr. David Roberts UDDER BALM, a pene- 


trating, s 


oothing and healing ointment especially 


prepared for the treatment of udder trouble in all live- 


stock. 


UDDER BALM is the newest addition to the 


almost complete lineof Dr. David Roberts Prepared 


Prescriptions and is the final result of careful experimenting 
and thorough testing. The peculiar properties of UDDER BALM 
make it unusually effective in the treatment of all udder trouble. 


Use Dr. David Roberts Udder Balm 


for Caked and Inflamed Udder, Garget, Mammitis, Bloody 
Milk, Chapped or Inflamed Teats, Bruises. 


You cannot afford to be without this preparation that means relief and comfort for 


your cows and the satisfaction on your par 


is no udder trouble in your herd. 


t of knowing that there 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere. If no dealer, 


send direct. 


Half-pound can 50c Postpaid. 


Write for free copy of the Cattle Specialist and how to get 
the Practical Home Veterinarian without cost. 


Veterinary Advice Free 
DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO., Inc. 


253 Grand Avenue, 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 


E:cht 
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The Price of Milk 


Now that another year is gone, it is well 
that we stop and take a personal inventory of 
ourself and our organization. 

We have gone through a most precarious 
twelve months period—one which has started 
to stabilize conditions. Naturally, although 
it is difficult to explain why it should be, when 
a readjustment is made it usually starts on 
the farm. 

The farm is the first to suffer a depression 
and the last to enjoy an equillibrium. Be that 
as ic may. We of the Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Company can look back on 1924 
with a whole lot of satisfaction and pleasure. 

Our production in the Pittsburgh Valley 
has increased beyond all expectations. The 
only explanation to be made of this is that 
our markets have been mighty alluring and 
satisfactory. No other territory in the United 
States has been called upon to handle the 
surplus that we in the Pittsburgh Milkshed 
have. 

Yet, when all is averaged, we have not done 
so badly. The average price of milk at the 
country plants for the entire twelve month 
period was $2.25. Lower than 1923, yes--- 
but this should have been expected, but 
higher than 1922---which should be a pleas- 
ant surprise, and should be.a complete vindi- 
cation for the organization, its system and its 
leaders. 


Just bear these facts in mind and if you 
think something is wrong, check up on your- 
self first. 


The Meaticat Member 


Even at the best, being the leader or a di- 
rector of a farm organization is far from 
pleasant. Particularly is it so when that or- 
ganization is a marketing body of the size of 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company. 

Leaders of organized groups of farmers 
seldom seek to build their own personal 
fences. They cannot do this and be just and 
equitable leaders. They must see the entire 
organization through the eyes of the entire 
membership, not from their own personal 
viewpoint. 

The directors of any orgnaization are asked 
to make untold sacrifices at all times. While 
at the helm of an organization they have no 
time they can call their own for they are 
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always subject to the will of their constitu- 
ents. Personal business and home life mean 
nothing to them. 


It always cuts and cuts deep when in- 
formation comes trickling into the office of 
where certain interests are attacking the in- 
tegrity and efficiency of the leaders of this 
organization, and none of the members rise 
to defend them. 


In our opinion it is a mean member that 
will not uphold the rights and honor of his 
organization and put his foot down on a 
rumor when he knows it to.be false. After 
all, our leaders are human and all humans, 
while not vain, do appreciate a kind word if 
nothing more. : 

We do not expect to see or hear of our 
members entering into fights in the behalf of 
their leaders, but we should expect to hear 
of them putting rout to an erroneous rumor 
when they know it to be false. 

Treat your leaders as you would like to be 
treated were you occupying the same po- 
sition. 


Free Riders and Parasites 


The evil of parasitic insects and diseases 
has long been flaunted before our farmers 
Specialists are sent by the government to all 
sections of the world in their efforts to rid 
this nation of parasites that destroy our crops 
and eat our profits. 

Still there is an even more insidious kind 
of a “Parasite,” while not of the insect or 
disease variety is much more deadly and dis- 
gusting—but strangely easier to rid of. 

The “Free Riders’ ’or men who are willing 
to sit back and profit by their neighbors’ ef- 
forts—persons who have little or no regard 
for the friendship and welfare of their 
neighbors, but whine and howl the moment 
they feel they are being discriminated against. 

Chief in this category of “Parasites” are 
the men who go along with their neighbors 
in a cooperative movement nad then when 
some enemy of the farmers at large offers 
them a bit of bait in the form of a better 
price—jump at an opportunity of spelling 
ruin for their neighbors. 

Tis said that every man has his price . It 
does beat all how cheap some men really are. 


As President Coolidge Speaks 


“Cooperation is a sound, tried, demonstrat- 
ed principle that must be introduced at the 
basis of our agricultural establishment. It 
demands that the individual shall surrender 
some part of his complete independence for 
his own and for the general good. It means 
that certain authorities must be delegated, 
and when delegated they must be supported. 
There must be FAITH,, GOOD-WILL and 
PATIENCE <4 


In stating the above words, President Cal- 
vin Coolidge briefly and completely defined 
and laid the rules for successful cooperation. 
The three cardinal principles as proclaimed 
by our national leader are the life of any co- 
operative enterprise. 


When a member begins to lose faith then 
he begins to tear down his own organization. 
“Certain authorities must be delegated and 
when delegated they must be supported,” 
spoke the President. ‘Truer words could not 
be uttered nor better advice be given. 

President Coolidge knows cooperation and 


what its powers are or he couldn’t speak as 
he did. 


The country as a whole has been converted 
to the idea of cooperative marketing, By this 
method the farmer has become able to meet 
other industry on its own basis. 


Committees Are Lax 


Were the various committees of our Lo- 
cals functioning as they should have been 
or-as they were two years ago, trouble such. 
as arose at Youngstown recently, would 
never have come about. | 

Matters have been moving too smoothly 
for the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com-: 
pany and our Local leaders have apparently 
lost sight of their duties and obligations. 

If the Youngstown affair will serve to re- 
awaken these committees to their duties, then 
it will have been a blessing that it happened, 


Pennsylvnaia Farm Show Products 


During the week of January 19, the Penn- 
sylvania agriculturists have their inning at 
Harrisburg. The annual State Farm Pro- 
ducts Show is scheduled for that date. The 
great state of Pennsylvania should have an 
annual state fair the same as every other 
state in this section. It is a disgrace to the 
leaders in the Keystone State that _ they 
haven’t. But not having one, all loyal Penn- 
sylvanians should back their Farm Products 
Show and get the best they can out of it, 
Mayhaps, some day Pennsylvania politicians 
will lift their state out of the backwoods and 
place its agricultural interests on a level 
which they rightfully deserve. 


i) 


Farmers’ Weeks 


The regular week or ten day period alloted’ 
as Farmers’ Week at our various state agricul- 
tural schools should always be a bright spot 
on every farmer’s calendar. It is a shame 
that more of our farmers do not take ad-. 
vantage of them. You will find, however, 
that your most successful, prosperous and 
happy farmers are those who do attend such 
events as Farmers’ Week at the State Col- 
lege. ‘The man who needs it most—you know. 
the type well—who sits at home and broods 
over hard times and feels the whole world is. 
organized against the farmer, does not usually 
attend. This is the deplorable feature of it. 
all. Farmers’ Weeks are great institutions— 
may they continue for ever and a day. | 


\ 


A dairy cow that fails to return $2.50 for’ 
every dollar spent on her feed, is seldom. 
worth keeping. That means that she must 
produce 9,000 pounds of milk each year at 
present prices, according to analysis of cow 
testing association figures in a northeastern 
Ohio county. | 

Assuming that dairy herds in this county | 
are typical of the dairy sections of the state, 
more than 20 per cent of the dairy cows of 
Ohio ought to be discarded, says S. M. Salis- | 
bury, animal «husbandry extension specialist, 
at the Ohio State University. | 


“Of the 182 cows completing a full year’s | 
test, the lowest 10 made an average produc- 
tion of 3439 pounds of milk,” he reports, 
“while six cows at the other end of the line 
averaged 12,740 each for the same period. _ 

“In that lowest group of 10 are considered | 
all the cows in the survey which produced 
less than 4,000 pounds of milk a year. ‘This 
is the group that in the opinion of most men 
is not represented in their herds. It is not 
until the scales are regularly used that such 
cows are credited with their rightful produc- 
tion. ae 

“An average of 9,500 pounds for the herd 
will set the lowest limit for an individual at | 
7,500 pounds. ‘This should be our goal in 
dairy production work.” s 


e | 
| 
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Failure is often caused through lack of 
conviction. Any one without a conviction 1S 
as weak as a cracked link in a chain. | 
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Nine 


Members of Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Company 


Won Big Share of Dairy Products Prizes 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following article and 
illustrations appeared in a late issue of The 
De Laval Monthly. The Baileys are members 
of the Barnesville Local of the D. C.°S. Co., 
and are all staunch cooperators and_ loyal 


“members. E. M. Bailey, vice president of the 


| Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company, is a son of 
LL. P. Bailey and received his early training 
/in the milk business on the Belmont county 
farms of his father. One of the Bailey sons 
still on the farm is the father of Alfred Bailey, 
/a tester for the D. C. S. Co. in Trumbull 
county. 


One of the most famous dairy farms 
‘in the entire country is the Belmont 
“Stock Farms, owned by L,. P. Bailey & 


) 


Sons, at Tacoma, Ohio. 
which has been. established since 1887, 
not only has one of the most famous 
purebred Jersey herds in the world, 
but also has a nation-wide reputation 
for dairy products. 

The L. P. Bailey Company produces 
exceptionally high grade butter, cottage 
cheese, buttermilk, country sausage, 
‘ham and bacon. The dairy products 
are made from Jersey milk and the 
herd is Federal--accredited, free from 
tuberculosis. It is said that the milk 
and butter from the Bailey herd, have 
won more prizes than those of any 
other farm in America. Therefore when 


This, farm, 


Interior cf dairy barn, Belmont Stock Farms, and part of the herd of over 


50 purebred Jerseys owned by L. P. Bailey & Sons. Entire herd averages 


350 lbs. butter-fat per year—a remarkably high average for so large a herd. 


GOOD PAINT 


has proved its good value. 
and none cheaper than Thrift Paint, quality con- 


Most folks know, these days, the value of using 
We’re proud that our Thrift Paint 
There is none better 


THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS CoO. 


WARREN, OHIO 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS & PAINT CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN 


® 
WE'VE SOLD good paint. 
GOOD PAINT 
FOR YEARS 
sidered. It’s guaranteed. 
181 N. Park Avenue 
246 E. Fed St. 315 W. Ped St. 
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Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 


5 Serra ll Sy 


Mathews Cut-Rate MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


129 West Sixth St 
East Liverpool, Ohir 


Westmoreland’s Big Ton 
Litter Sold Well 


Ralph Campbell’s ton litter was ex- 
hibited at the Ligonier Valley Fair 
where it was weighed and totaled 2,243 
Ibs., reports County Agent W. L, 
Treager. After weighing the barrows 
were sold at auction bringing $11.12 
per cwt. Several local butchers were 
active bidders. The ¢ on litter and the 
boar of the South Ligonier Poland- 
China Breeders’ Association were the 
talk of the fair. 


Penna. Boys Honored 


Two Pennsylvania farm boys, Clar- 
ence Drongold of New Bloomfield, 
Perry county, and Herman Patton of 
New Castle, Lawrence county, have 
been selected from the 3,000 agricul- 
tural club members of Pennsylvania 
to represent the Keystone State at the 
Third International Agricultural Club 
Training School held in Springfield, 
Mass., this fall. Thirteen of the 
northeastern states each year send two 
representatives to this ‘school to re- 
ceive training in rural community 
leadership. The boys are chosen on 
the basis of their past record in club 
work. Both of these boys have been 
outstanding individuals in the club 
work and are ably fitted to represent 
this state at this annual school. 


L. P. Bailey & Sons, Barnesville, O., Establish Enviable Record As Producers and Manufacturers of Quality Dairy Pro- 
ducts---Took First Prizes in Milk, Cream, Butter and Cheese Competitions at 1924 Ohio State Fair 


a De Laval Milker is installed on such 
a farm and gives such satisfactory re- 
sults that it brings a letter of recom- 
mendation from Mr. L. P. Bailey him- 
self, it is an achievement of the highest 
order. 


From the following letter received 
from Mr. Bailey under date of Septem- 
ber 13, you will note that the De Laval 
Milker has saved three men on the 
Bailey farm, that it has increased pro- 
duction, has decreased udder trouble, 
has enabled them to 


produce products of the very highest 
quality. 

“Feeling that you would be interest- 
ed in how we are getting along with 
our De Lavel Milker, we take this 
opportunity of writing to you. 

“About May 1, 1923, we installed a 
four-unit outfit. We milk on an aver- 
age of 50 head of purebred Jerseys, and 
the results from the use of the milker 
are most gratifying to us. At the end 
of the first year of using the milker we 
found an average gain for the whole 
herd in milk production. We have less 
udder trouble by machine milking than 
we had by hand milking. Before install- 
ing the machine it required five men 
and took one and a half hours to milk 
the 50 cows. With the De Laval Milker 
two men are doing the same amount of 
work in an hour and a quarter. 

“As it requires about a_ half-hour 
longer to wash the machine and all the 
utensils, it would about even up the 
time that it takes us, but with a saving 
of three men; since the total cost of 
operating the machine, exclusive of 
labor but for power and all repairs, was 
$150.79, you see that the net saving is 
very much to the credit of the De 
Laval Milker. 

We find the machine to be efficient 
and economical in both time and oper- 
ating costs, yet it does require more 
thought on the part of the user. The 
machine has no brains, neither can it 
think, and it has no human ambition to 
excel; but when directed by an effi- 
cient, human touch it accomplishes 
wonders. 

“Tt may interest you to know that we 
entered our products in a contest at the 
1924 Ohio State Fair. Our entries con- 
sisted of market milk, cream, butter 
and cottage cheese. We won _ first 
prize on all four entries, and we used a 
De Laval Separator as well as a De 
Laval Milker. 

“We find the machine to be efficient 
can secure the same satisfactory re- 
sults from the use of a De Laval 
Milker that we do, if he gives it the 
care and attention that it deserves.” 

—De Laval Monthly. 


Ten 


Canadians to Pool Their 
Coarse Grain 


So rapid has been the progress of 
the Canadian Wheat Pools in market- 
ing the crop cooperatively that the 
board of directors of the Manitoba 
Cooperative Wheat Producers, Ltd., 
eave consideration recently to the 
handling of course grains in addition 
to wheat. A letter was sent to the 
presidents and secretaries of ‘all local 
groups asking them to call meetings 
of the members to discuss the mat- 
cen. 

A resolution adopted unanimously 
by the provincial board after investi- 
gation provides: 

“The board of directors hereby de- 
clares itself in favor of the principle 
of a coarse grain pooling to provide 
for the cooperative marketing of 
oats, barley, rye and flax and records 
its belief that steps should be taken 
to put into effect the desires of the 
growers in the matter with a view to 
commencing with the 1925 crop.” 


Another Million For Cotton 
Cooperators 


Checks totalling $1,211,060, are be- 
ing mailed this week from headquar- 
ters of the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ 
Association to banks throughout the 
cotton sections of the state for distri- 
bution to members of the association. 

Distribution is being made on a to- 
tal of 91,630 bales. 

A similar distribution will be made 
during the month of January, it is an- 
nounced, on all cotton delivered since 
November 15 up to the time distribu- 
tion is begun. 

In addition to the present distribu- 
tion more than $8,250,000 -has been 
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paid to members as an advance at time 
of delivery. 

The association has received about 
150,000 bales, or nearly 10,000 bales 
more cotton than was received during 
the entire season last year. 


Entire Crop Sold in Advance 


The entire 1924 walnut crop. of 
members, of the California Walnut 
Growers’ Association was sold out in 
48 hours. The turn-over amounts to 
48,180,000 pounds and its value is 
placed at $14,000,000. Orders for sev- 
eral hundred thousand pounds of nuts 
were declined by General Manager 
Carlyle Thorpe. 

The brisk market was attributed to 
the general prosperity of the country 
and to the fact that production will be 
at least 5% lower than last year. 


The Right Idea 


Little nine-year-old George Zaggy 
of Youngstown, O., was so moved by a 
demonstration he saw given by the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council that 
he made up a story about little “Ted- 
dy-Not-Very-Strong”—and here it is: 

Fresh Milk and Good Food 

One day little Teddy-Not-Very- 
Strong was walking aside the ball 
game ground. Presently he heard Rob- 
ert prancing, dancing and playing. The 
next was Louie, coming with a wagon 
filled with Fresh Milk and Good Food. 
Little Teddy-Not-Very-Strong ran up 
to them and said, “why are you al- 
ways prancing, dancing and playing 
and for who is that Fresh Milk and 
Good Food?” “Oh!” said Robert and 
Louie, “those are for the children who 
are not healthy like you.” ’“Is that it,” 
asked Teddy-Not-Very-Strong. “Yes, 
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Avoid the 


inter Slump 


in milk yteld ~ 


The winter months are the critical period of the 
year for the dairyman. The herd may come through 
the summer showing a nice profit—only to see it 
wiped out by a slump in milk production, or disease, 


or both. 


No need to suffer an annual dairy loss in winter. 
By investing a few cents a day in Kow-Kare the 
milk-making organs of all your cows will be invigor- 
ated so that the strain of dry feeding will not break 


down their production. 


_Kow-Kare is a medicine-tonic that acts di- 
rectly on the milk-making organs, the digestion and 
assimilation. It builds a permanent vigor in these 
key organs, enabling the cow to thrive and milk to 


capacity on the regular winter diet. 


To use Kow-Kare is a sane investment. It is 


Do You Have 
A Sick Cow! 


Kow- Kare has back ofit 
a quarter-century record 
of success in the treatment 
of such cow ailments as 
Barrenness, Abortion, Re- 
tained Afterbirth, Scours, 
Garget, Milk Fever, Lost 
Appetite, etc. It builds up 
the digestive and genital 
organs to a vigor that 
makes them function nat- 
urally. 

As an aid at the Calving 
period Kow-Kare has no 
equal. 

Send for valuable free 
treatise, “The Home Cow 
Doctor.”’ 


health and profit insurance. Its slight cost is returned 


many times in the quickly-noticeable improvement 


in milk flow. 


The Kow -Kare feeding plan is winning thou- 
sands of new recruits among dairymen yearly. The 
usual method is to feed a tablespoonful of Kow- 
Kare twice a day, one week of each month during 
the winter. The cost averages only about a cent a 


day per cow. 


Begin now with Kow-Kare. Your dealer has it 
—feed stores, general stores, druggists—in $1.25 and 
65c packages. Order direct if yours is not supplied. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 


LYNDONVILLE, VT. 


is is,’ said they, “and if you drink a 
quart of Fresh Milk and eat Good 
Food you will get strong and healthy.” 
“All right,” said little Teddy-Not- 
Very-Strong, “I will do it.” 

So every day little Teddy-Not-Very- 
Strong drank a quart of Fresh Milk, 
and every day he ate plenty of Good 
Food until one day Louie and Robert 
said, “it is not fair to call you Teddy- 
Not-Very-Strong. Because you have 
eaten what we told you, your name 
shall be little Teddy-Well-Fed-and- 
Strong—The End. 

George Zaggy, 504 N. Garland Ave- 
nue, Youngstown, Ohio, December 25, 
1924. 9 years. 


Ed. Note: Now then, isn’t that a 
dandy little story for a little boy like 
George to write. I wonder how many 
more little folks can write letters or 
stories like this? 


Cabbage and Potatoes Af- 
fects Flavor of Milk 


Cabbage and potatoes, though not 
grown generally for dairy feeds, are 
often fed to dairy cows to supply suc- 
culence in ration and to dispose more 
economically of these products during 
periods of low prices. Like other suc- 
culent feeds they tend to affect the 
milk with undesirable flavors and 
odors when fed under certain condi- 
tions of quantity and time. 

In order to determine the amounts 
of these feeds that may be fed, as well 


as the time of feeding, without affect- 
ing the flavor of the milk, the United 
State Department of Agriculture con- 
ducted a number of tests, the results 
of which have just been published in 
Department Bulletin 1297. 


From these tests it is concluded that 


dairy cows may be fed as much as 24 
pounds of cabbage immediately after 


milking without imparting any objec- | 


tionable flavors or odors to the milk, 
On the average, however, the feeding 
of 14.3 pounds of cabbage within one 
hour before milking will cause objec- 
tionable flavors in the milk, and an in- 
crease in the amount of cabbage fed 
will intensify the flavor . produced. 
Proper aeration, however, will reduce 
strong abnormal flavors to some ex- 
tent, and some of the slightly abnor- 
mal flavors may be eliminated. 

When dairy cows consume an aver- 
age of 14.8 pounds of potatoes one 
hour before milking, slightly abnormal 


flavors and odors may be produced in 


the milk. They are slight, however, 
and would seldom be perceived by the 
average consumer. Increasing this 
amount to as high as 28.7 pounds does 
not increase the abnormal flavors, 
That amount my be fed immediately 
after milking with no effect whatever 
on the flavor of the milk. 
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A copy of this bulletin may be se- 


cured free of charge, while the supply 
lasts, from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
1D xe: 


Patronize our Advertisers. 


his banker. 


cenditions. 
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When a man becomes deeply absorbed in his busi- 
ness he runs the risk of losing the outside viewpoint. 
Without a wide outside viewpoint of business it is 
difficult to get the right perspective for forming a 
clear-headed policy or making an unbiased decision. 
This is one reason why a business man should consult 


The Ouiside Viewpoint 


A banker, of course, has no more foresight than 
other business men, but his contact with all lines of 
business gives him a comprehensive view of condi- 
tions that is of value to his customers... He acts as a 
clearing house for 


Your banker’s advice is always of the greatest value 
when he understands your individual business. 


Begin the New Year with the resolution to consult 
your banker about your business. 


information regarding business 


Dollar Savings & Trust 60 
Fist Nallonal Bank 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Combined Resources—Over Forty-Two Millions 


Banking experience of nearly three-quarters of a century 


; 


285,000 Co-ops in World 


Says Commission 


There are now 285,000 cooperative 
organizations in the world, through 
which 120,000,000 persons carry on co- 
operative selling or buying, inis said in 
-aspecial report just issued by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in Washing- 
ton. In Europe, it was declared, the 
_shock of the European war and post- 
war adjustment found in the cooper- 
ative organizations “in many cases the 
strongest basis upon which recon- 
struction could be laid.” 

“In some of the largest countries of 
Europe, like the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many and France,” the report contin- 
ued, “the consumers’ cooperative so- 
cieties rank among the largest produc- 
ers and distributors of necessaries of 
life. In England and Germany nearly 
half the population is affiliated with 
the consumers wholesale and retail 
societies.” 

' The net surplus of the English co- 
operatives in 1922 amounted to $70,- 
000,000, it was declared, while the 
unions of Swiss Consumers had a sur- 

plus of 14,455,218 Swiss francs in 1921. 
Cooperative organizations, through 
which groups of producers and con- 
sumers band themselves together to 
deal in commercial markets, have be- 
come “one of the most prominent feat- 
ures of the economic structure of the 
world.” 

Freedom from _ state interference, 
and educational efforts have served to 
allow the large scale development of 
the cooperative enterprises, the report 
said. Farmers’ cooperatives in the 
United States, the report said, might 
profitably extend their efforts for more 
direct marketing of food-stuffs to con- 
sumers and wholesale cooperative as- 
sociations for dealing in agricultural 
products might be encouraged. 


Utilization of Energy in 
Milk Production 


Milk production in cows takes place 
normally and principally from the feed, 
and not by the transformation of body 
tissues, experiments conducted by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in cooperation with Pennsylvania 
State College indicate. The results of 
the studies, which aimed to determine 
the relation between the amount of 
feed that goes into milk production 
and the amount that goes into tissues, 
have just been published by the de- 
partment. Copies of the publication, 
known as Department Bulletin 1281, 
Relative Utilization of Energy in Milk 
Production and Body Increase of 
Dairy Cows, may be had free, as long 
as the supply lasts, by writing to the 

Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ron, 1. C. 


Value of New Feed For 
Cows Tested 


Extensive tests of the values of 
various new feeds for dairy cows have 
been made by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at its experi- 
ment farm, Beltsville, Md., and the re- 
sults are now made available generally 
in Department Bulletin 1272, just pub- 
lished. Details of the work were care- 
fully planned to insure a fair test. In 
every case the feed tried out was com- 
pared with some standard feed as sim- 
ilar in composition as could be  ob- 
tained, and one that might be re- 
placed by the new feed if found satis- 
factory. 

Fish meal, though not so palatable 
as cottonseed meal, was found to be 
worth, pound for pound, 20 to 25 per 
cent more than prime cottonseed meal. 
The cows would eat all that was of- 
fered, and no bad effects on the physi- 
cal condition of the cows were noted. 
The flavor of the milk apparently was 
not affected in any way either by ex- 
posing the milk to the odor of fish 
meal or by feeding the cows 4 pounds 
of the fish meal before miking. 

_ Peanut feed containing 27.25 per 
cent crude protein possesses a nutri- 
tive value not exceeding 74 per cent of 
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prime cottonseed meal. It is thought 
that the protein content affords a fair- 
ly reliable guide in estimating the 
value of this feed in comparison with 
cottonseed meal. 

Potato meal is worth not more than 
78 per cent as much as corn meal. 

The maximum value that can be as- 
signed to velvet-bean meal is 65 per 
cent that of cottonmeal meal. 

Sweet-potato meal appears to be al- 
most as valuable as corn meal. 

Potato silage and corn silage were 
found to possess about the same feed- 
ing value. 

Apple-pectin pulp compared with 
dried beet pulp was found to be less 
palatable and less efficient as a feed. 

Hydrolyzed sawdust is unpalatable, 
contains but little nutriment and can 
be fed only in small quantities. ‘The 
maximum value that can be assigned 
to the sawdust is 14.5 per cent of that 
of corn meal. 

Supplementing with cane molasses a 
ration that is already suitable is not 
economical. Compared with an equal 
value of hominy feed the molasses ap- 
pears slightly less valuable. Molasses 
renders feeds of poor quality more 
palatable and induces a greater con- 
sumption of nutrients, a matter of im- 
portance in feeding exceptionally high- 
producing cows. 

Details of the experiments are con- 
tained in the bulletin, which may be 
had free, as long as the supply lasts, 
upon request of the United States De- 
ea of Agriculture, Washington, 


First Three Weeks Tells 
With Chicks 


From 282 Ohio poultry flocks, after 

a season of scientific chick rearing, 
come these suggestions for all who 
keep poultry in Ohio: 
_The first three weeks in a chick’s 
life need constant vigilance. Losses 
during the first two weeks of the 10 
weeks these chick-rearing efforts were 
recorded, amounted to 9.7 percent of 
all the chicks involved, some 136,949; 
in the next three weeks, 6.3 percent; 
and the next five weeks, 4.2 percent. 

In all, 79.6 percent of the chicks were 
raised to broiler age, report poultry 
extension specialists at the Ohio State 
University. Their report is based on 
a recently completed analysis of the 
chick-rearing records kept by the 282 
flocks last spring in cooperation with 
the University and under “Ohio’s Big 
Ten Rules for Raising Chicks.” 

New ground is better than old 
ground for raising chicks, the record 
shows. On new ground or ground 
which had been turned over since the 
precious season, 80.4 percent of the 
chicks were raised; on old ground, 
usually without sod, 77.7 percent were 
raised. 

With coal brooders 81.2 percent were 
raised; with oil brooders, 72.6 per- 
cent. Coal brooders, the specialists 
say, have always been recommended 
for everything but very late hatches. 


Breed and Feed For Ton 
Litters 


_ It takes breeding, as much as feed- 
ing, to make a ton of pork with one 
litter of pigs in 180 days. 

That much is evident from the 
records of the 37 litters which reached 
that mark this year and so qualified 
their owners for membership in the 
Ohio Ton-Litter Club, according to 
J. W. Wuichet, livestock extension 
specialist who had represented the 
Ohio State University sin  ton-litter 
work for the two years it has ex- 
isted in Ohio. : 

“On farms better than the average,” 
Mr. Wuichet explains, “Pig records 
show that our present type of sow far- 
rows less than five or six pigs. Selec- 
tion and good breeding will do much 
to improve this condition.” 


More than eight million cattle in the 
United States are now under super- 
vision for the eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis. 


Gelling Merchandise 
10 Markel 


When you have produced the milk on 
your farm your job is practically done. 
Ours is just beginning. 


Our task is to find, maintain and develop 
a market for that milk. Our work is to 
keep contact with the thousands of city 
homes who need the milk you have to sell. 


Your interests, therefore, are identical 
with ours. Your business---we admit it in 
all frankness---is indispensable to us. And, 
with equal frankness, we think you will say 
our business is no less indispensable to you. 
The proposition, in actual fact, is mutual. 
The prosperity of each is the prosperity 
of all. | 


That, as we see it, is true co-operative 
marketing. Many hands, each doing their 
appointed tasks in the work of getting this 
vital food from the farms which produce it 
and can’t use it to the myriads who need 
it and can use it. 


In a sense we are your agents acting as 
representatives for you. In the same sense 
you have a very real and a very definite in- 
terest in this Rieck-McJunkin institution. 


We want you to feel that way about it. 
We want you to know that your help and 
your suggestions are very welcome. 


Rieck-McJunkin 
Dairy Company 


Pittsburgh McKeesport 
Butler 


New Castle 
Charleroi 


Eleven 


iwelve 


College Opportunity for 
Farm Boys 


Over 7 per cent of the freshmen re- 
porting in one State several years ago 
made their choice of college because 
of the opportunity afforded for self- 
support during the course. College 
authorities have long sought ways and 
menas to assist deserving young men 
and women to obtain an education. A 
plan proposed by the State Normal 
College at Bowling Green, Ohio, has 
recently been reported to the Bureau 
of Education. ‘Tentative arrangements 
subject to legislative approval provide 
part-time employment for a limited 
number of farm boys enrolling in the 
rural 


agriculture science course for 
high school (not Smith-Hughes) 
teachers. 


The students alternate by periods of 
three weeks between the college and 
assigned farms. ‘This procedure con- 
tinues for four years, ten months per 
year. ‘Two students are assigned for 
one year to the cooperating farmer so 
that one student is at the college all 
the time and one with the farmer all 
the time. The farmer pays a reason- 
able wage for this help. At the close 
of each year the students are assigned 
to farmers in other localities to give 
them the business methods and view- 
points of other farmers and commun- 
ities. 

The class work is correlated with the 
farm activities for each three weeks 
period. The farm thus serves as a 
practical laboratory for the course and 
at the same time aids the student to 
meet his college expenses. Five years 
are required to complete the course 
with a B. S. degree. The fifth year is 
spent in full-time residence at the col- 
lege doing practice teaching and col- 
lege work. 


Try Common Sense As a 


Style Guide 


Women who cannot afford a dozen 
or fifteen dresses in a season do wrong 
in following the “Direct from Paris” 
styles which appear in our modern 
periodicals and magazines, in the be- 
lief of clothing extension specialists. 

“Such styles are to likely to be fad- 
dy and impracticable,” explains one of 
the specialists, M. Jeanette Butler. 
“Women of moderate circumstances 
should follow rules of common sense 
rather than be led into extremes by 
those who have nothing to do. but 
dress themselves.” 

The belting dress, for example, Miss 
Butler declares to be not only an ex- 
treme fad, but also difficult to make. 
Few women of average experience can 
fit such a dress and give it the proper 
lines, the specialist has found. 

Skirts are becoming shorter again, 
and to avoid the extreme, Miss But- 
ler advises from 7 to 12 inches, ac- 
cording to build. Longer dresses are 
generally more becoming to stout wo- 
men, while the tall slender type can 
wear them shorter to good advantage. 

Waist lines are low at present, but 
they should never be so low as to 
divide the dress into two equal lengths. 
That, explains Miss Butler, is likely 
to throw the entire figure out of bal- 
ance. 


See Yourself As Others 
See You 


Not even your best friend will tell 
‘you what you look like. And if you 
don’t know what vou look like, you 
never can be well dressed. 

It is for this reason, as much as for 
any other, that mirrors ought to be 
used even more than they are by wo- 
men, says M. Jeanette Butler, clothing 
construction extension specialist at 
the Ohio State University. She puts 
it this way: 

“There are two classes of women 
who don’t look into the mirror often 
enough: those who are too busy, and 
those who are too tired. In between 
those two classes is a vast throng who 
look but don’t see. To be well dressed 
one must have the sense to look, the 
courage to see, and the wisdom to 
know just what to do about it. 
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“Stores are centers of temptation, and 
most women who buy have spent too 
little time in considering. Your mirror 
is your best friend at such a time. It 
will tell you the color of your hair, 
eyes and skin. It will tell you if you 
belong to the tall thins or the short 
fats, and whether you stand correctly. 

“More than that, your mirror will 
tell you if you are well proportioned. 
It will tell you the length of your 
waist in relation to the body length, 
which is so important at the present 
time. 

“When these facts have been re- 
vealed before the mirror, all the gay 
colors and the extreme lines in the 
world will not lure the wise woman to 
make a mistake in her selection.” 


Tester’s Handbook Issued 


A handbook for cow testers has been 
prepared and published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
which will be of considerable value 
and help to the men engaged in the 
work of testing cows in associations. 


-Many testers are not especially trained 


for their particular work, but by fol- 
lowing’ the suggestions of the hand- 
book and the standard methods ad- 
vised, they will make their records 
much more valuable to the dairymen, 
and also more useful in the various 
studies by the department, based on 
such records. Every tester should 
have one of these handbooks; they are 
printed in a convenient size for carry- 
ing in the pocket. 


The handbook not only informs the 
tester just how to do his work in the 
most valuable way, but also informs 
the owner of the herd just what he 
can exepct of the tester. A thorough 
knowledge of the duties of the tester, 
by both the tester an dthe owner of 
the herd, should aid materially in pro- 
moting harmony and better coopera- 
tion in cow testing work. 


A copy of the handbook, which is 
called Miscellaneous Circular No. 26, 
may be secured upon reuest, as long as 
the supply lasts, from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Exactly 48.5 percent of Ohio’s  in- 
corporated villages declined in popula- 


tion, 9.6 percent stood still, and 419 | 


percent increased from 1910 to 1920 ac- 
cording to an analysis made recently 
at the Ohio State University. 


A million for good seed but not one 
cent for poor. | 


Riverview — 
Dotel 


os 


“A GOOD PLACE TO STOP” 


BERKEY L. SWANK 
PROPRIETOR 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


PUT ONE IN EVERY HOM 


Webster’s New Modern English | 


Dictionary 


Based Upon Principles Adopted by Noah Webster. 


cure copies of 


Century Building, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


This Dictionary is not published by the original 


publishers of Webster’s Dictionary or by their 


successors. 


$4.00 Value For $1.50 


Les 


Greatly 
Reduced 
In Size 
A luxurious book, handsomely bound, round 
corners, red edges, seal grain flexible cover. 


Member of 


The demand for these books is tremendous. The spe- 
cial Radio and Wireless sections are most popular. 


A boon for the Cross-Word Puzzle fans is this self- 
pronouncing Modern English Dictionary. 


Completely illustrated with highly colored plates, with 
a reference library and a treasury of facts. 


Dairymen’s Price Reporter, 


Enclosed find (check) (cash) for $ 
Webster’s New Modern English Dictionary. 


onl 


By special arrangement the readers of The Dairy- 
men’s Price Reporter can pro- 
this 
needed catalogue of the Eng- 
lish language fot.......... 


most 


1.50 


: “ae 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


WOMEN'S DEP. 


om As 
Live 


Vaan! 


Medical Examinations 


By M. Lillian Conwell 

“Give Yourself a Birthday Gift ;”—is 
a slogan adopted only a short time, but 
seemingly quite worth while. We are 
advised by the best physicians and. all 
those laymen interested in health to do 
this for our own good. 

The “Birthday Gift” is a medical ex- 
amination not a physical examination. 
It means a thorough examination of 
‘eevry vital part of the body, and it 
means that we are learning that “an 
ounce of prevention is better than a 
pound of cure.” 

Just to attend to our teeth and keep 
our throat in a good condition is not 
enough. Even just to feel “pretty 
good” is not a guarantee to good 
health. Ten years ago we knew few 
peope who went to the dentist for an 
examination. They went because their 
teeth ached or one broke off. But to- 
day we know people who go as often 
as four times a year so that*they will 
not suffer. 

We hope the same principle works 
‘out in the yearly medical examina- 
tions. There are many seats of illness 
not even imagined by an_ individual, 
and only through an examination by 
the physican do they get an inkling of 
anything wrong. 

It has been known that diseases 
have had such a start that they were 
beyond remedy because the victom had 
not suffered enough in the first stage 
to consult with his physician. Tubercu- 
losis, cancer, diabetes, catarrah, kidney 
trouble and such illness that cause so 
much distress in the last stage, fre- 
quently are not discovered soon 
enough to be remedied and yet they 
can be cured and, better still, they can 
be prevented. 


Prevention is better than remedy by 
far. Science today is devoloping so 
there is no excuse for an_ intelligent 
person to be unaided. In fact, I am 
inclined to believe that any one na- 
glecting to keep himself in physical 
condition is doing nothing less than 
committing suicide, slowly but surely. 
‘In case of parents, I should hate to 
express my thoughts of those who are 
neglecting their little ones, their big 
Ones too, for that matter. It is the 
duty of parents ,at all times, to influ- 
ence their children, young and_ old, 
along channels of thought and action. 

The clinics stationed at practically 
every hospital and other places, afford 
ample opportunity for advice and no 
one should be so proud nor  embar- 
rassed so much as to refrain form tak- 
ing advantage of these opportunities. 

The Wealth of a Nation depends: 
upon the health of its people is true, 
and it is up to the present generation 
to safeguard the coming generation. 

Every young person expecting to be 
married should consider it a part of 
the marriage plan to have a medical 
examination. After all marriages are 
instituted as a media for the develop- 
ment of our posterity, and certainly 
the least we can do is to prepare our- 
selves for the sacred duty. 

So let us adhere to the slogan, “Give 
Yourself a Birthday Present,” and let 
that present be a medical examination. 


Clothes moths can’t stand paradi- 
chlorobenzene any more than the 
Peach-tree borers can, Federal en- 
tomologists have discovered. 


Sass 


Edited by Mrs. Elizabeth Storm-Ferguson 


This Budget Song Carries 
No Music 


“Tell your money where to go; 
never ask it where it went,” isn’t the 
title of a new song hit; it’s simply the 
suggestion of a home economics spec- 
ialist that household budgets are use- 
ful things to have around this time of 
year. 

“In the closing month of the year,” 
says Geneva M. Bane, extension spec- 
ialist in home management at the Ohio 
State University, “housewives are like- 
ly to say, ‘I have worked hard all year 
and what do I have to show for it? 
I know I didn’t waste anything, but I 
don’t know where my money has 
gone.’ 

“Tf you don’t know where your 
money has gone,’ Miss Bane suggests, 
“check over your supplies of food, 
canned and stored, check over the 
clothing and household supplies pur- 
chased during the year and on hand 
now for the winter. That will give you 
an idea of the amount of money spent 
for the necessities of life. 

“To be sure that in another year 
you will not be in the same situation, 
make up your mind now that you will 
keep account of how your money goes. 
After you have kpet account of your 
expenses for one year, you will know 
how to plan a budget for the follow- 
ing year. 

“A budget is a plan whereby you tell 
your money where to go, instead of 
asking where it went.” 


COMMON SENSE 


Faith, Hope and Charity—the great- 
est of these is Charity. But often we 
think of charity only in terms of dol- 
lars and cents. How few of us give of 
ourselves! 

Last year I gave one afternoon and 
the use of our car to the state agent 
for school for the deaf and dumb. We 
visited two children who are now en- 
rolled in the school provided for them. 
They would have known nothing of 
the school had we not visited them 
that afternoon. The actual cost of 
that trip was small, so small that if I 
had given the amount to the state 
agent it would have done almost no 
good. Now I have the satisfaction of 
knowing a delightful woman and the 
knowledge that I aided two little girls 
toward a useful education. 

A friend of mine is not able to give 
financial aid to the Red Cross every 
year but she does spend several hours 
in soliciting memberships and telling 
her friends of the splendid work of the 
Red Cross. Needless to say, the smiles 
and interest she passes along is as 
valuable to the Red Cross as the actual 
cash contributions. 

Another good woman in a_ small 
town takes care of a neighbor’s two 
children while the mother goes out to 
work in other people’s homes. The 
mother would not accept charity but 
welcomes the chance to be free to 
work and earn a living for her family. 

A little girl takes care of the infant 
daughter while her neighbors go’ to 
church on Sunday evening. They are 
church loving people but cannot af- 
ford to hire a nurse maid and were 
about to stay home rather than take a 
tiny baby out at night. 

A good farmer’s wife takes care of 
the three small children of her neigh- 
bor on the day that the neighbor has 


threshers. With plenty of help in the 
kitchen she knows that her children 
are being watched, are playing quietly 
away from danger and are having their 
afternoon nap is greater help to the 
hurried mother than an extra hand in 
the kitchen. 

When we had our baby clinics last 
summer, during a very busy season, 
one good mother who drove the car 
herself, collected three mothers and 
five children and brought them to the 
clinic and took them home again. 
They were not friends nor even ac- 
quaintances but when the nurse in 
charge suggested the trip the good 
mother jumped at the chance to do 
something for someone. 

These are all only little things but 
Oh, what a lot they meant to someone. 
How much more they meant than the 
money value or many times the money 
value of doing them. We would all 
love to give money freely, let us not 
forget that there are somethings 
money will not buy. We must give of 
ourselves. 


Bob Your Hair and Lose 
Your Dignity 


If you have a “settled” look, or if 
you wish to look dignified, don’t bob 
your hair. 

That’s the way Edna _ Callahan, 
clothing specialist at Ohio State Uni- 
versity views the current style ,n hair 
dressing. When asked if bobbed hair 
is here to stay, Miss Callahan said that 
from the standpoint of fashion, noth- 
ing is here to stay. She believes long 
hair will surely be in fashion again. 

“There is quite a difference of opin- 
ion among authorities on whether bob- 
bing is good for the hair,’ Miss Calla- 
han continued. “If hair is bobbed and 
properly cared for, authorties do agree 
that is it not injurious to the hair. 
Here are the dangers: ~A lack of any 
care at all, or the other extreme, over- 
shampooing, excessive and _ inefficient 
curling, and the use of a tight, heavy, 
unventilated hat of the type usually 
designed for the short-haired head. 

“If you think you can cut off your 
hair and forget about it, you are 
wrong again. It will have to be wash- 
ed, brushed, and properly waved the 
same as long hair. And in addition, 
short hair will have to be trimmed 
about every two weeks. You do, how- 
ever, save at least a part of the time 
spent in doing up long hair. 

“Observe your profile and head line, 
then choose a good barber before you 
decide to part with your locks. If 
you are short and very stout, chances 
are against you. You may number a 
good many years and still wear a bob 
beautifully, but remember, a _ bob 
doesn’t go with a “settled” look nor 
does it ever add dignity.” 


Cold Air and Wood Serve 
As An Icebox 


Cold air, which is usually free this 
time of year, and an _ inexpensive 
wooden box can substitute for a re- 
frigerator for five or six months in 
most parts of the Tri-state section. 

A window cold box, home economics 
extension specialists, at the Ohio State 
University, call such a device. It can 
take care of such perishables as milk, 
buttter, eggs, and meat. Usually such 
a box is fastended onto the sill, just 


outside the kitchen window. 


The box should be as wide as the 
window, and as deep as necessary for 
the storage room desired. It should 
not be so high as to cut off much 
light. It can be left open at the side 
facing the window, because when the 
window is lowered the glass will serve 
as a door for the box. 

The roof of the box should be 
slanting and covered with some water- 
proof material to keep out rain and 
snow. Usually there will be cracks 
enough in a box to allow air circula- 
tion. This will keep the box fresh and 
free from odors. 

Shelves may be nailed in place in- 
side to make room for cans and jars. 
The entire inner circle surface should 
be painted with white enamel. 

The safest way to fasten the box in 
place is by narrow boards from the 
back lower corners of the box, in 
bracket fashion, to the side of the 
house beneath. Then nail it firmly to 
the sill just outside the window. 


A New Hampshire woman is on the 
verge of a nervous breakdown as the 
result of living in a room papered in 
brilliant red, a New Hampshire home 
demonstration agent reports. Too 
much red over-excites the nervous sys- 
tem, psychologists say. 

Will pay 


Old Money Wanted }";'', bi” 


lars for nickle of 1913 with Liberty head, (no 
Buffalo). We pay cash premiums for all rare 
coins. Sends 4c for large Coin Circular. May 
mean much profit to you. 


NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept 574 Ft Worth, Tex. 


DON’T WEAR = 
A TRUSS | 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks. Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
gives rupture sufferers immediate re- 
lief. It has no obnoxious springs or 
pads. Automatic Air Cushions bind 
and draw together the broken par 
Nosalves orplasters. Durable. Chea 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every 
Appliance. None other genuine. Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROGKS APPLIANCE CO., 385-A State St., Marshall, Mich. 


PILES DON'T BE CUT 


Until you Try 
This Wonderful 
Treatment 

My.internal method of treatment 
is the correct one, and is sanctioned by 
the best informed physicians and sur- 
geons. Ointments, salves and other local 
applications give only temporary relief. 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


If you have piles in any form write fora FREE 
sample of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will 
bless the day that you read this. Write today. 
E. R. PAGE 363C Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


Wholesale Price To You 


Plumbing Supplies 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating Supplies 
Hot Air Furnaces 
Pipeless Furnaces 
Private Light and 
Power Plants 
Roofing—Gutter— 
Spouting—Pipes— 
Valves—Fittings, 
Water Systems, 
Septic Tanks. 
Gas Steam Radiators 


PLUMBERS’ SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. D 


433 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Catalogue and Price List on Request 
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Cow-lest Associations 


MONTOUR VALLEY, OCTOBER 
Herds tested, 24; cows in milk, 336; cows 
dry, 72; cows sold, profitable 1, unprofitable 2; 
cows producing over 40 Ibs. fat, 20; over 50 
Ibs. fat, 3; cows producing over 1000 lbs. milk, 
44; over 1200 lbs. milk, 19. 


The highest producing cows: 


Owner Breed Ibs. milk Ibs. fat 
H. E. Cleland, Gr.H 9s 55.56 
McPherson Bros., Gr.H... 1336 54.78 
L. J. Stewart & Son, R.H. 1398 54.52 
Allegheny Co. Home, R.H... 1327 49.10 
BelliMBross ess ieee 1020 48.96 
JnonsCGa OliverjacAce= .-1064 48.92 
Robt. Bamford & Son, R.J....... 986 47.33 
Robt. Bamford & Son, R.J.. .. 961 46.13 
Allegheny Co. Home, R.H... 1550 44.95 
McPherson Bros., R.A. .. .. 933 44.78 
Ay. 10 highest cows. ....1196.4 49,503 


MONTOUR VALLEY, NOVEMBER 


Herds tested, 24; cows in milk, 340; cows 
dry, 74; cows on official test, 1; number cows 
sold, profitable 1, unprofitable 2; number pure- 
bred bulls purchased, 1; cows producing over 
40 lbs. fat, 21; over 50 lbs. fat, 7; cows produc- 


ing over 1000 Ibs. milk, 46; over 1200 Ibs. 
milk, 14. 

Ten highest producing cows: 

Owner Breed Ibs. milk Ibs. fat 
ING deh -(Geevieg, 2010 90.45 
County Home, es. 66.24 
Robt. Bamford & Son, R.J 58.45 
Cie WioScott, «Gre esses zi 53.79 
Robt. Bamford & Son, R.J.ou 1104 52.99 
Robt. Bamford & Son, R.J..u..... 1164 57.22 
Wa (CG Chamberlin’ GRGH a2 Soe 50.31 
Cae WiieOcottn ar tle 48.72 
County Home, R.H. 47.95 
H. FE. Cleland, Gr.H.. 46.40 
Ay. of 10 highest cows...... 56.652 


WASHINGTON CO. COW TESTING ASSN. 
FOR OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, 1924 


Herds tested, 25; cows in milk, 372; cows 
dry, 78; cows on official test, 8; cows sold, 
profitable 5, unprofitable 5; purebred bulls 
purchased, 3; cows producing over 40 Ibs. fat, 
38; over 50 Ibs. fat, 13; cows producing over 
1000 Ibs. milk, 63; over 1200 lbs. milk, 34. 


Ten highest producing cows in butterfat: 
Butterfat 


Owner ~ Breed 
T. L. McCarrell, E 
T. L. McCarrell, 
J. Ard Cowden, 
J. A. Dinsmore, ] 
agen MceCrarelias ie 
McClelland Bros., H. 
C. M. Berryhill, J... 
C. M. Berryhill, J. 
C. M. Berryhill, J. 
C. M. Berryhill, J 

Ten highest producing cows in milk: 

Owner Lbs. Milk 
I) 1, McCarre e 
T. LL, McCarrell, 
McClelland Bros., 
T. L. McCarrell, 
. Ard Cowden, 
McCarrell 
McCarrell, 

l 
l 


McCarrell, 
McCarre 
Carter, EL. 


3 
apie ty aly! 


TRUMBULL COUNTY, OHIO, COW TEST 
ASSOCIATION 


The following gives the names and records 
of the cows in the Association which have pro- 
duced more than 40 pounds of butterfat during 
the month of October: 


Owner Breed Ibs. milk Ibs. fat 
Ralph Dean, I 70.8 
Je oe prinkery Reel 1502.6 58.7 
McCombs & Partridge, P.H. 1712.8 56.5 
C. Experiment Farm, G.H 1261.7 47.9 
John Governor, P.H..... a 47.9 
J. E. Brinker, G.J... 2 47.3 
Robert Dean, G.J... 46.4 
John Schein, G.H. . 45.1 
John Wanamaker, G.J 44.1 
C. D. James, G.H... 44.1 
D. C. Osborn, R.H. 43.6 
KE. H. Kroll, R.H 43.2 
Da CmOsbornseeks 43.2 
John Schein, G.G. .. 43.1 
DiC. Osborn) Reb 42.9 
John Wanamaker, G.J. . 42.1 
John Governor, R.H. . 41.9 
C.D James, GH 41.1 
Amos Corey, G.H. ... 41.0 
Brown & Mackey, R.H.. 40.0 
Wm. Nance & Son, R.G.. 40.0 
John Wanamaker, G.J. . 40.0 
J. A. Guthrie, G.G. 40.6 
Jenks Brinier,. Gi Hee 40.4 
CDs James. Cobia 40.8 


J. E. Brinker, Southington, has the highest 
butterfat production for the month, with an 
average of 42.4 lbs. of butterfat per cow. 

Ralph Dean, Lordstown, is second, with an 
average of 35.7 lbs. butterfat per cow. 

D. C. Osborn, Southington, is third, with an 
average of 33.8 lbs. butterfat per cow. 

C. D. James, Lordstown, is fourth, with an 
average of 33.1 lbs. butterfat per cow. 

J. A. Guthrie, Southington, fifth, with an 
average of 32.9 lbs. butterfat per cow. 

John Wanamaker, Lordstown, sixth, with 
an average of 31.1 lbs. butterfat per cow. 

The following table gives the cows which 
have produced 40 lbs. of butterfat during the 
month of November: 


Owner Breed Ibs. milk Ibs. fat 


Elton Mackey, G.H..... 1255.5 51.8 
Dec: ~---1473.5 51.6 
De , , ...1687.4 50.6 
McCombs & Partridge, R.H 1428.0 50.0 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Wm. Nance & Son, R.G................. 1143.0 
Elton Mackey, G.H. ..... = 

J. E. Brinker, R.H 
John Schein, G.H. . 
FE, H. Kroll, RH. 
John Wanamaker, 3 
ea Brinicenws (a) 
McCombs & Partridge, R.H.. 
Beet cro G Een 
Wm. Nance & Son, G.G. 


D. C. Osborn, R.H.. 1255.3 
EEE CAROL IRGET Sta eee et 1212.0 


48.0 
47.7 
46.8 
46.6 
46.4 
46.3 
44.1 
43.7 
41.5 
40.3 
40,1 
40,0 


The herd of D. C. Osborn, Southington, 
leads the Association for the month of Novem- 
ber, with an average production of butterfat of 


34.2 lbs. per cow. 


Ralph Dean, Lordstown, is 


second with 32.4 lbs. per cow. J. E. Brinker, 
Southington, is third with an average produc- 
tion of 32.2 Ibs. per cow. Fourth, E. H. Kroll, 
with an average of 29.8 lbs. per cow. C. D. 
James, is fifth with an average of 28.3 lbs. 
per cow. McCombs and Partridge are sixth, 
with an average production of 27.4 lbs. of 
butterfat per cow. 


Get 55 Per Cent of Consum- 


er’s Dollar 
Members of the California Lima 
Bean Growers’ Association received 
55 cents out of the consumer’s dollar 


“Two cents more for feed and six cents more in 
milk! On my twenty cows, that’s 80¢ extra 
profit a day, or $24.00 a month. Believe me, I 
can use that extra $24.00 that Cow Chow made. 


“For the past two or three years those Purina 
people have been writing me about using milk 


scales and milk record sheets. 


But I never 


thought seriously about it till just recently. I got 


to figuring that if they are always so anxious to 
have us dairymen weigh our milk and keep 
records of our cost of producing milk, there 
must be something to their Purina Cow Chow 


after all. 
te: “Sure it’s a little trouble to keep records, but 
“ny, it’s mighty little trouble considering the 
“tan, extra profits you can make.” 
4, ", 
Ba, If you haven’t one of those Purina 
Ba, Xe” “More Profits Cards,” send for a free 


one right away—and don’t forget to 
ask for the 100-page Cow Book. It’s 


862 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Purina Mills 


Seven Busy Mills 
Located for Service 


last year, according to the annual re- | 


port made by the cooperative. This js 
said to be higher by far than the per- 


centage received by growers of farm | 
products elsewhere in the country. In | 


the lima bean producing sections of | 


the state, eight out of every ten grow- 
ers are members of the locals. 


The total cost to the grower for | 


marketing the last crop is estimated at | 


4% per cent of the f. o. b. price. The 


price indicated for the final pool settle- 
ment will be $8.27 per cwt. 


PAILY MILK 97 FEED REcopn, 
nna ort FEED RECORD 


lakes Strong Bes 7) A» rey 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER Fifteen 
PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES 
' Month Se 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Retail Price Qt. 3.25 

ary (4 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 3.40 3.80 3.80 2.90 2.15 2.70 2.87 
February ——. 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.75 4.65 1.80 1.75 1.75 2.17% 3.40 3.50 3.75 2.70 1.85 2.65 2.50 
a 1.20 1.30 1.30 1.75 1.35 1.45 1.35 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.65 1.65 2.17% 3.40 3.00 3.50 2.35 1.70 2.52 2.40 
a .90 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.25 1.05 1.35 1.45 1.60 1.50 1.65 2.17% 2.70 3.00 3.10 2.25 1.70 2.50 2.23 
May ae .85 85 -90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 95 1.25 1.35 1.30 1.20 1.45 2.6814 2.30 3.00 2.90 2.15 1.56 2.19 1.85 
 » Sa -80 -80 .80 .90 85 95 1.10 .95 1.15 1.15 1.30 1.30 1.35 2.34 2.10 2.40 2.90 1.90 1.56 2.19 1.85 
as 85 85 .90 1.00 85 1.00 1,20 1.05 1,25 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.45 2.34 2.25 2.65 3.15 1.90 1.70 2.40 2.02 
a 2 85 85 -90 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.35 T35 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.85 2.80 3.25 3.40 1.90 1.90 2.48 2.10 
September -90 .90 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.45 1.30 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.60 1.75 2.85 3.25 3.25 3.50 2.00 2.16 2.61 2.22 
October = 1.05 1.05 1.15 1.75 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.55 1.80 1.75 1.65 2.00 2.85 3.25 3.60 3.50 2.10 2.39 2.75 2.22 
November ................... 1.15 1.15 1.25 1.75 1.40 1.60 1.65 1255 1.65 1.85 1.80 1.75 2.22% 3.10 3.80 3.75 3.50 2.30 2.78 2.99 2.30 
December ................. 1.25 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.50 1.60 1.95 1.65 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.221%, 3.25 4.00 4.00 3.50 2.40 2.75 2.95 2.48 
Average ——......_. 96 1.06 1.14 1.24 1.29 1.30 1.43 1.31 1.47 1.56 1.63 1.58 1.75 2.98 3.05 3527 3.37 2.24 2.02 2.58 2.25 


Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January 1918. 
| After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. 


January 10, 1925. 
The following prices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments to pro- 
ducers for milk deliveries during the month of December, 1924. 


District 1 Dist. 2 (Dist. 3 Dist. 4 Dist.5 Dist. 6 Dist. 7 Dist 8 

B.F. Country FOB a 

Test Plants City FOB ~° FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB 

| 100 Ibs. Gallon 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. 100 Ibs. Gal. 
244 253 2.81 2.67 ZS 2.53 2.92 25 
25 2.58 2.86 2.72 2.18 2.58 2.97 251% 
2514 2.63 2.91 Px 2.23 2.63 3.02 26 
26 2.68 2.96 2.82 2.28 2.68 3.07 26% 
26% 273 3.01 2.87 2233 273 S12 27 
‘27 2.78 3.06 2.92 2.38 2.78 3.17 27 
274% 2.83 3.11 2.97 2.43 2.83 RW 28 
28 2.88 3.16 3.02 2.48 2.88 S27. 28Y 
2814 2.93 AWA 3.07 2.53 2.93 3.32 29 
29 2.98 3.26 ia 4 2.58 2.98 3.37 29, 
2944 3.03 to SHY 2.63 3.03 3.42 30 
.30 3.08 3.36 3.22 2.68 3.08 3.47 30% 
301% 3.13 3.41 327, 273 Shik! 3.52 Jl 
ol 3.18 , 3.46 Beoe 2.78 3.18 Shays I1Y 
3lyZ 3.23 SDL 3.37 2.83 3.23 3.62 32 
202 3.28 3.56 3.42 2.88 3.28 3.67 321% 
32 S00 me, SOL 3.47 2.93 3.33 Sie “a 
sah, 3.38 3.66 3.52 2.98 3.38 3.77 33% 
334% 3.43 REAL SY SY/ 3.03 3.43 3.82 .34 
34 3.48 3.76 3.62 3.08 3.48 3.87 34, 
344 See 3.81 3.67 3.13 Shae 3.92 BY) 
35 3.58 3.86 SW 3.18 3.58 3.97 354 
354 3.63 3.91 3.77 3:23 3.63 4.02 36 
36 3.68 3.96 3.82 3.28 3.68 4.07 36% 
36% 3.73 4.01 3.87 Se) 3.79 4.12 SY 
Bf 3.78 4.06 3.92 3.38 3.78 4,17 3714 

| District No. 1—Pittsburgh and suburban lenton. (Note)—Plants under _ Pittsburgh, 


markets. 

| District No. 2—Includes Youngstown, War- 
ren, Niles and Girard, | 

| District No. 3—Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridge- 
port, Martins Ferry. 

' District No. 4—Ashtabula. 


Wheeling or Youngstown City inspection re- 
ceive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 


District No. 6—Sharon, Farrell and Sharps- 
ville. 


District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 


District No. 8—New Kensington and Par- 
nassus. 


| District 


[ No. 5-— Manufacturing plants at 
Minerva, 


Saegertown, Orangeville and  Em- 

Dealers will deduct from the above prices 1 cent per 100 pounds for the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Co. for commissions and 1 cent per 100 pounds for 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council to be used in improving standards of quality 
in both production and distribution of milk in the D. C. S. Territory and for an 
educational campaign advertising the food value of Dairy Products 


Approved by Board of Directors, January 10, 1925. 


January 10, 1925. 
Dealers listed below are operating under 
pooling contracts and their accounts as of this 
jate are considered in good standing by the 


Pool Accounting Department. This list is sub- 
ject to change and parties interested are re- 
quested to destroy any lists issued prior to 
this date. 


District No. I 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 
Harmony Creamery Co. 
Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 
Allegheny Dairy Co. Highland Dairy. 

Wm. Colteryahn. puperioe: Dairy. 

Charles Giger. ° a EE 

Hazel-Glenn Milk Co. I lh Pedomans iOS atest 
Shadyside Milk Co. - 

Clifford Stauffer. Distire Dies It 


Madden & Hubbard. 

C. J. Wilson. 

Hall R. Magee. 

The Warren San. Milk Co. 
J. W. Trube. 

W. D. Mealy. 


United Dairy Co. 
J. A. Hubach * Jhio Valley Dairy. 
Beat Picy Cloverdale Dairy Co. 
Milan Biclich. At! LEA 


Meadow Crest Dairy. 
Cloverdale Dairy (Bellaire Plant). 
Home Farm Dairy. 


Frank Bayer. 
as. Nauman. ' 
Economy Creamery. 


A. Brown. District No. IV 
Lewis Dairy. M. V. Koykka. 

. 4 eect L. R. Stroup. 

x ar a. 7 Harbor Creamery. 

ohn P. omkiewiés. oa ee i 
: Mik Go Finn Cooperative Milk Co. 


District No. V 


J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orangeville plant). 
Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 

Reinhold Ice Cream Co. 

United Dairy Co. (Barnesville plant). 
Conneaut Lake Dairy Prod. Co. 


E. H. Kaste. 

Mclaren Sanitary Milk Co. 

Tech Ice Food Products. 

United Dairy. 
uis Colteryahn. ’ 
rew Krupa. 


Carl W. Burton. Andalusia Dairy. 

Lewis Dairy. Sureme Dairy. 

Robert Penisch. Carnation Milk Prod. Co. 
R. O. Gerber. Lyona Cheese Factory. 


Lackzoom Lab. gi 
offaker Bros. District No. VI 


Michael Oles. J. D. Biggins & Sons (Sharon plant). 
James Evans. Reeher Brother.s 
McCreary Dairy. District No. VII 


B. Seiavitch Crockery Ci 
ny y City Ice Prod. Co. 
Standard Dairy. Goldenstar Dairy. 
District No. Il Rosenberger Dairy Prod. Co. 


Isaly Dairy Co. ‘ District No. VIII 
oungstown Sanitary Milk Co. Ninth Street Dairy. 


enry Dieter. Enterprise Dairy. 
Ohio Pure Milk Co. Keystone Dairy. 

. C. Persing. W. A. Clowes. 
W. R. Ruhlman. Valley Dairy Products Co. 


Somerset Local Has Pep 
Meeting 


Protection 


Unadilla Silos Protect your corn 
and your investment as well. 
They successfully resist severe 
weather conditions and pay their 
cost many times over in real 
service and the high value suc- 
culent feeds they give you, year 
after year. 

In addition, they protect you 
from danger. The permanent 
safety ladder, formed by the door 
fasteners, is convenient and se- 
cure. Hoops are easily adjusted 
from this ladder—norisky adjust- 
ing from easy slipping ladders. 

The whole front is a masterpiece of 
silo construction—in convenience, 


time and work saving features, and 
continual, trouble-free service. It 


Seventy-five members of the newly 
organized Somerset (Pa.) Local at- 
tended a general rally at Somerset on 
January 3. 

C. C. McDowell, county agent, was 
chairman at the meeting, and P. S. 
Brenneman and C. S. Detwiler the 
chief attractions. 

Detwiler, after showing a reel of 
motion pictures, gave a brief explana- 
tion of the purpose and functioning of 
the Dairy Council, and his explana- 
tion of the work met with the hearty 
approval of those present. 

Practically all the men present were 
patrons of the new plant erected in 
Somerset by the Shadyside Milk Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. Mr. Brenneman 
urged the necessity of forming a 
stronger organization in the Somerset 
vicinity and then calling in the local 
dealers and bargain with them for 
handling their supplies. 

“We make no claims as being the 
best organization in the United States, 
nor do we claim that by joining this 
association that you will be cured of 
all your troubles,” explained Mr. Bren- 
neman. “We do have one of the best 
organizations of its kind and we do 
have a regular and orderly system of 
marketing, but we must have the uni- 

ed support of all our members in 
order to keep our program moving 
smoothly. You men must be pre- 
pared to work for your organization 
When it needs you—you must be 
ready to defend it against any false 
and misleading rumors. 

“For instance, I am told that certain 
men won't join because they fear they 
will need to sign their farm away 
eventually—we don’t and can’t do 
business that way. We gill get for 
your milk, all the money the market 
will permit—we cannot work against 
the law of supply and demand. All 
me ask is what the market should pay. 

“We are making norash promises as 
to the price you will receive. We hope 
you will not ask us to come down here 
and just lift the surplus off the shoul- 
ders of your local dealers—eventually 
you should be well enough organized 
so that your local dealers will want to 
come along and help all of us bear our 
proportionate share of the burdens. 

“The wideawake business man wants 
the farmers to become organized. He 
wants to see them prosper for it means 
prosperity to him. From President 
Coolidge down, everybody seems to be 
pulling for the farmers’ cooperatives.” 

A. M. Bowman is president of the 
Somerset local, H. P. Dively is vice 
president, Ralph Zerfoss secretary and 
W. R. Sechler is treasurer. G. 
They now have 30 members in the lo- 
cal. 


comes to you wholly assembled— 
ready to set up. 
These features, plus great strength 


and long, storm-defying life are some 
of the reasons why most dairy owners 
in the east prefer the Unadilla. 

All the reasons—important to you 
—are fully covered in our 


Big Illustrated Catalog 


Send for it! 

Right now we are offering liberal 
discounts for early orders and cash. 

Easy Payments if desired. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 


Can a Banker Milk 


a Cow? 


Our officers have for years been in- 
terested in the farmer and dairyman. 
We know your success means the suc- 
cess of the whole community. 


LET US HELP YOU 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Resources 214 Million Dollars 
W. S. McKAY, Pres. R. A. HORNE, Cash. 


Patronize our advertisers. 
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FINE DAIRY FARM ON NEW CONCRETE HIGHWAY 


2 miles east of Greenville. Modern house, bath and furnace, fully equipped farm, 30 
cows. Dairy business brings in $700.00 monthly retail. A great proposition for right 
man. Terms if desired. 


S. A. GILLESPIE, Greenville, Pa. 
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FARMS! FARMS! FARMS! 


We have a fine selection of poultry, truck, fruit, dairy and stock farms, any location 
or size desired; some with stock and all equipment; some to exchange for city property 
We have rey reasonable priced farms. If you have a farm for sale at a reasonable 
price we would be glad to list it. 

Cc. E. TAYLOR 


412 Home Savings & Loan Bldg. Youngstown, Ohio 
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— —Send coupon for complete information-— 


The De Laval Separator Co., 
New York, 165 B’way; Chicago, 29 E. Madison St. 


San F 
Send 


Name 


Sat ies es aces a oct re 


No. Cows 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Read What These 


Pennsylvania Dairymen 


Say About the De Laval Milker 


‘IT am milking 12 cows and expect to milk 25 
as the winter comes on. The De Laval Milker 
gives great satisfaction in every way. The 
heifers with their first calves take it very nice- 


leven 
M. H. Thompson, 


Clarks Summit, Pa. 


“The De Laval Milker I bought from you 2 
years and 6 months ago has done very satis- 
factory work. It is an easy thing to wash and 
keep clean; a great help to the dairy business. 
Tt has never caused any udder trouble in the 
least and the cows like it far better than hand 
milking. Most any help of 12 years or over 
can operate the milker without trouble, and it 


is a pleasure to use it.” 
Samuel B. Condo, 
Loganton, Pa. 


“T think the De Laval Milker is one of the 
most profitable machines I have installed on 
the farm, also eliminating much very unpleas- 
ant work. As to the product, think it is more 
sanitary, giving a better and cleaner quality of 
milk than by hand. As to the cows, I am sure 
they like it better, and I find that cows that 
have gone through a full period of lactation 
have given more milk than when milked by 
hand.’ 


C. M. Brubaker, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


“T have used the De Laval Milker for nearly 
3 years and the De Layal para oto for 5 years, 
and am very well satisfied with both and don't 
think they can be duplicated for more money.’ 

B. C. Bowers, 
Wells Creek, Pa. 


“T am very grateful for the chance to tell you 
how much we like our De Laval Milker. We 
have milked from 25 to 40 cows for over 3 years 
with two units, and never missed but one milk- 
ing, which was caused by engine trouble. Our 
10-year-old girl and her grandfather of 78, have 
milked 25 cows in an hour and a quarter. Our 
upkeep has been very little.” 

Mort Williams, 
Canton, Pa. 


“The De Laval Milker I bought 3 years ago 
is in good condition.- I am milking 17 cows. 
My boy, 10 years old, can do the milking, out- 
side of starting the -engine. After 3 years 
service I now know the De Laval Milker is 
worth every cent I paid for it. It takes me 
just 12 minutes to wash the milker each day. 
I have never had any trouble in keeping it 
clean.” 

C. J. Landers, 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 


Dept. 9917, 


rancisco, 61 Beale St. 


catalog checked—Separator ( ) Milker ( ) 
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“The De Laval Milker has given the best 
service and has not missed a milking since May, 
1920, and we have not had one case of udder 
or any bag trouble whatever; not even as much 
as a caked quarter since we have used it. We 
are also using a De Laval Separator and it is 
giving the best of sérvice.” 

T. J. Messinger, 
Columbus, Pa. 


“T could not get along without the De Laval 
Milker under present conditions. Have used it 
for more than 2 years with perfect satisfaction. 


It makes milking easy; does it quickly and 
thoroughly. It is a time and money saver. 
Anyone can operate it. It is easy to keep 


clean. 
ing, and more of it.” 
John A. Williams, 
Little Meadows, Pa. 


“Our De Laval Milker is working fine. On 
February Ist it will; be 3 years since installed, 
and we have never missed a milking on account 
of the machine. It is a labor saver and I am 
perfectly satisfied with it.” 

Menno J. Yoder, 
Meyersdale, Pa. 


De Laval Milker Prices 
Reduced 


1925 reduced prices’ on De 
Laval Milkers now in effect. Sold 
on such easy. term (10 to 25% 
down, the balance in 12 to 15 
months) that they pay for them- 


selves. 


“T have used the De Laval Milker for nearly 
5 years. It has given me complete satisfaction 
and-has never once failed me. I can say the 
De Laval Way is absolutely ‘The Better Way 
of Milking.’ It also is the Milker that pleases 
the cow,’ and no dairyman can afford to be 
without it.” 

Simon N. Hertzler, 
Mount Joy, Pa. 


“My De Laval Milker is doing fine work be- 
cause there is nothing to get out of order 
about the machine. This milker is very easy 
on the cows and they like it better than hand 
milking.” 

C. J. Weaner, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


“My De Laval Milker has been doing splen- 
didly for me. It has been no trouble at all be- 
yond wear and tear, and even that has been 
small considering that it is now dong its fourth 
year of service. It certainly has made itself a 
trustworthy friend. J can heartily recommend 
it to any prospective buyer who is looking for 
the best machine.” 

E. B. Sorrick, 
Williamsburg, Pa. 


Have cleaner milk than by hand milk-- 


“T have had very good success with the De 
Laval Milker. I bought the machine about 3 
years ago. It had been used one year prior to 
the time I bought it. It still works fine.” 

Francis Myers, 
New Britain, Pa. 


“The De Laval Milker is giving perfectly sat- 
isfactory service. Everything is in No. 1 con- 
dition. It does the milking fine. There have 
been a great many people here to see it work 
and I think it is great. We can say there is 
none better than the De Laval Milker.” 

C.. .) Barnhart: 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


T surely couldn’t praise the De Laval too 
much, as mine has never given me a bit of 
trouble. I have had it 3 years and have never 
lost a milking with it yet.” 

Richard Barrett, 
Wyalusing, Pa. 


“T have been running a dairy for over 20 
years and never had a milker until I bought 
yours. Since my De Laval was installed I have 
often milked 20 cows in one hour by myself 
with 2 units, cows averaging 4 gallons a day. | 
would sooner trust the De Laval than any hand 
milker I ever had. It produces cleaner milk, 
cows are more contented, and have never had 
sore teats as long as I have had the De Laval. 
I would not run a dairy without a De Laval.” 

Wm. F. Karte, 
Midway, Pa. 


“My De Laval Milker is satisfactory in every 
respect. I do not know how I would do without 
it. I have 18 cows and if I did not have the 
milker I could not tend to more than half.” 

Bruce F. Miller, 
Friedens, Pa. 


‘We are very much pleased with our De 
Laval Milker. We have 15 cows and outside 
of engine trouble, which is no fault of ours, the 
rilker has been in perfect condition to ‘milk 
these cows twice a day since we owned it.” 

Ira J. Post, 
Ivyland, Pa. 


“TI am entirely satisfied with the De Laval 
and couldn’t think of using any other kind of 
machine. I have never had any trouble with 
it and used it nearly two years.” 

Roland King, 
Westfield, Pa. 


“T have been using the De Laval Milker for 
two years the 20th of this month, and it has 
given me complete satisfaction. In these two 
years I have not missed a single milking. I 
think that is some good service, and it is also a 
labor saver. We certainly would not like to do 
without the De Laval Milker.” 

L. W. Gemberling, 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Trade in Your Old Cream Separator 
For a New De Laval 


De Laval Agents are now making 
liberal allowances on old centrifugal 
cream separators, of any age or make, 
as partial payment on new improved 
De Lavals—the best cream separator 
ever made. 
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UMBER 2. 


By the Editor 


All Locals of the Dairymen’s Co- 
erative Sales Company are urged, by 
e board of directors, to hold a meet- 
z before March 6, the date of the 
xt Advisory Council meeting, so as 
give their delegates special instruc- 
ms to tackle some problems that will 
presented there. The next meet- 
g, which will be held at the Library 
Youngstown, looms up as one of the 
ost important in the history of the 
ganization. 
It is exceedingly important that some 
mediate steps be taken to revise or 
odify our present marketing system 
as to forstall the continuous in- 
easing surplus of production which 
curs every summer, for the load of 
trying the tremendous surplus of 
pplies during these months has been 
aring down more heavily on the or- 
nization than it should, claim the 
ders of the organ‘zuation. 
Members of the Advisory Council 
Il be asked for opinions as to means 
combatting this situation. The 
cords show that in June, 1923, the 
pply of milk available had increased 
per cent over the receipts in the 
eceding December, that is Decem- 
r 1922. And during June 1924 the re- 
ipts were 109 per cent over the re- 
ipts of December 1923, or an even 
il greater increase. Should this 
uation continue next.. year we will 
ive an increase of 131 per cent in 
pplies in June over the preceding 
ecember. 


Equalize Matters 


Something should be done to more 

less equalize or stabilize produc- 
m, the year around, claim the di- 
ctors. It is no more than equitable 
at the farmer who produces milk 
ly when the production costs are 
eapest, the summer months, and 
nen it is easiest to handle a dairy, 
ould not be cared for on the same 
Sis as the man who is a good win- 
r dairyman as well as a summer milk 
oducer. 


Possibly a modification of the basic 
lantity selling plan, which could very 
sily be incorporated into our pres- 
it system, is the solution of it. It 
is been suggested that the average 
oduction of a producer during winter 
onths be taken and*then to allow 
m to sell a certain percentage more 


FEBRUARY, 1925 


Be Slightly’ 


JANUARY MILK PRICES 


The price of milk in the Pittsburgh Country Plants for January to 
members of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company is $2.41 per cwt. 
This is for milk testing 3.5 per cent fat. Although seven cents less than 
paid the month previous, under existing conditions it is an achievement 
well worthy of note. 

Last year in January the prices dropped eight cents under those of 
the month preceding, so the proportionate decrease is gradual. The de- 
plorable condition of Class III and the increase of supplies was respons- 
ible for the drop in price. The price of butter, or our Class III price this 
year was but $1.56, less than in December, while for January of a year 
ago the price was $2.10. 

Production this year is about on par with that of January a year 
ago but considerable more than December. This brought about a great 
increase in Class III milk, as it was only natural that dealers try and 
get as much butter made when the butter market was favorable to them. 

In District No. 1, which includes Pittsburgh Country Plants and 
Local F. O. B. markets, the price is $2.41 per cwt., and 26 cents a 
gallon, the latter price going to the f. o. b. shippers. 

In District No. 2, which includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles, and 
Girard, the price is $2.71 per cwt. 

In District No. 3, which includes Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport, and 
Martins Ferry, the price is $2.94 per cwt. 

In District No. 4, which includes Ashtabula and its surrounding 
markets, the price is $2.86 per cwt. 

In District No. 5, which includes the manufacturing plants at Min- 
erva, Saegertown, Emlenton, Barnesville, Orangeville, Lyona, Conneaut 
Lake, Alliance and Salem, the price is $2.31 per cwt. The plants under 
Pittsburgh inspection are to pay the Pittsburgh Country Plant price. 

In District No. 6, which includes Sharon, Farrell and Sharpsville, 
the price is $2.71 per cwt. 

In District No. 7, which includes East Liverpool and its surrounding 
markets, the price is $3.06 per cwt. 

In District No. 8, which includes New Kensington and Parnassus, 
the price is 26 cents per gallon. 

The buying prices to dealers for February will be the same as for 
December. ‘These are all arranged so as to meet the local differentials 
and conditions in the various localities, in order to keep all markets 
evenly balanced. Class I and Class II prices are always set in advance, 
with the exception of Youngstown, where the Class I price is figured 
later, but Class IJI is based on the butter market for the current month. 

Following are the buying prices for February: 

District Class I Class II 


NOs tele OULB etx Seek $2.68 
Country Plant $2.15 
No! 2 $2.25 
No. 3 $2.40 
No. 4 $2.33 
No. 5 $2.15 
No. 6 $2.15 
INOS 97, : $2.15 
No. 8 a $3.85 $2.25 


Class I is the milk sold in whole form or fluid form both retail and 
wholesale. 

Class II is milk separated. 

Class III is milk used for manufacturing purposes. . 
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| “This Paper Is Owned and Published by Dairy Farmers Who Are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co.” 


GREENVILLE, PA 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Marketing Policy of Association May Soon 
Altered 


lodifications of Pool Plan May be Presented at March Meeting of Advisory Council---President Brenneman Urges All 
uct 


: Locals to Hold Meetings Before March 6 to Instruct Their’ Delé¥ates---Cleveland Situation is Ironing Out 


than this during the flush months at 
the pool price, but all he produced in 
excess to his basic or average amount, 
he be paid for at less than the pool 
price. Some such an arrangement can 
be made so that the loyal, steady 
dairyman should not be penalized at 
the expense of the man who rides on 
the band wagon when the riding is 
the easiest. 

_This will be one of the big ques- 
tions to come up at the meeting. Presi- 
dent Brenneman has suggested that all 
Advisory Council members come pre- 
pared to offer help in formulating a 
plan to care for the bulge in summer 
supplies. It must not be construed that 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company does not want an increased 
supply during the sweet and ice cream 
months, for they do, but something 
must be done to curb the excessive 
production so as to relieve the strain 
on the marketing department. 

The situation is one, which can very 
easily be remedied, due to the effi- 
ciency of the present marketing ma- 
chinery we now have installed. Were 
it not for our present marketing plan, 
the directors and members would view 
the situation with great alarm. 

Cleveland Deal Fixed 

Since the last Advisory Council 
meeting arrangements have been com- 
pleted with the Cleveland milk dealers 
and ful details concerning this will be 
laid before the open assembly. Fol- 
lowing its long installed custom, the 
directors have proceeded slowly in 
getting the Cleveland and western bor- 
der situation straightened out, but in 
the long run they have steeled in a 
manner that will be advantageous to 
the organization as a whole. 

The part our organization has been 
playing in the dairy legislative pro- 
grams of the Tri-State territory will 
undoubtedly be explained in detail. 
There have been’ several important 
legislative acts, both local and national 
that the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company has been asked to support 
or combat. Our representatives have 
been at both Harrisburg, Pa., and Co- 
lumbus, O., on legislative work and 
intervention has been made at Wash- 
ington. 


Philadelphia Man Here 


_C. E. Cohee, in charge of the Qual- 
ity Improvement department of the 


Two 


Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Coun- 


cil, will in all be®Ons, the 
program, tellin; hiladelihia 
organization is doing ic the 
quality of milk coming onto their inar- 


kets. 

The Philadelphia organization have 
adopted a much more stringent code 
than the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council is enforcing at the present 
time, and it should be interesting to 
learn just how the standards of. the 
two organizations differ. 

These are just some of the high spots 
of what should be a mighty interesting 
and important session. ‘There will be 
little opportunity for idling away of 
time nor will there be much opportun- 
ity for handling of trifling matters. 
The directors are coming to the meet- 
ing with their decks stripped for ac- 
tion and will be prepared to explain in 
detail several matters which were left 
over from the past meeting. 

The March session should attract 
the greatest crowd of the year and it is 
the urgent request of the directors that 
as many farmers as possible come in 
for the session. 


Science and Sense Will Help 
Ail Farmers 


Editor’s Note: President Brenneman 
was one of the feature speakers on the 
program at Columbus during the week. 


Make science Serve the Farmer. 


That, as much as any one theme, 
predominated in the lectures, demon- 
strations and discussions at Ohio’s 13th 
annual Farmers’ Week, the Ohio State 
University. It predominated except in 
the evening programs, and then science 
and everything else serious had to be 
withdrawn in favor of the old-time 
dancing, concerts, plays put on by But- 
ler County Grange groups, and 
“stunts” devised and preformed by stu- 
dents at the university. 


What science had already contribut- 
ed to economical production and mar- 
keting can help every Ohio farmer 
solve his problems, suggested C. G. 
Williams, director of the Ohio “Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Woo- 
ster, in his address on‘““The Farmers’ 
Problems and Their Solutions.” 


After leaving eight aids to economi- 
cal production, Director Williams de- 
clared that “cutting out the least pro- 
ductive acres and the least productive 
livestock will reduce costs and increase 
profits. Wether wheat cost the Ohio 
producer 75 cents or $2.50 a bushel to 
produce will depend very largely on 
the yield per acre. ‘Two-dollar wheat 
won't save the man who raises only 8 
or 9 bushels anacre. 

“Supply and demand are the only 
safe regulators of prices,’ the director 
said in naming six needs for econo- 
mical marketing. More careful grad- 
ing and more study to meet market de- 
mands, particularly local markets, were 
otherneeds named. 

But this foundation of 
production and marketing is in vain, he 
pointed out, unless “A _ satisfactory 
home and community life’ accompany 
it. That, Director Williams concluded, 
means “conveniences equal to the aver- 
age city home, reasonable hours, va- 
cation privileges, good reading matter, 
and the church and grange forming 
the center of community life.” 

Sees Electrified Agriculture 

Today no one knows what electricity 
can do for agriculture, yet the most 
conserving of engineers will agree that 
a revolution in power farming is not 


far of, asserted M. H. Aylesworth, 
managing director of the National 
Electric Light Association, speaking 


on “Rural Electrification.” 

“Five hundred thousand farms are 
now more or less electrified,’ Mr. 
- Aylesworth said. “While the ad- 
vantages of electricity in the home are 
well known, the great question is the 
development of electrical power on the 
farm to the end that the farmer may 
be relieved of inconvenience and inef- 
ficient human labor. 

“The electrical industry knows very 
little about farming, and the farmer 
knows very little about electricity. 


econoinical. 
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Combining these forces will revolu- 
tionize power in agriculture. I am here 
to pledge the electrical industry of 
Ohio and the United States to an im- 
mediate program looking forward to 
the ultimate electrification of agri- 
culture.” 

Frank O. Lowden, former governor 
of Illinois and now head of the Amer- 
ican Dairy Federation, refuted asser- 
tions that the American farmer is in- 
efficient. In his address on “The Farm- 
er and His Organizations,” Mr. Low- 
den cited government statistics to show 
that the American farmer produces 
eight times as much per individual as 
the farmer in other lands. 

Commercialized farming has made 
this possible, Mr. Lowden said. And if 
farming is to catch up with the rest of 
the nation’s commercial structure, he 
concluded, it must resort to coopera- 
tive organization, not to avoid the 
law of supply and demand, but to 
make the law operate fairly between 
the seller and buyer of farm products. 

The radio wil have as great an in- 
fluence on efficient marketing of farm 
products as the improvement of farm 
machinery has had on efficient pro- 
duction, predicted C. W. Hammans, ex- 
tension specialist in marketing at the 
state university. More than 50,000 
Ohioans, he said, already use the mar- 
ket reports broadcast thrice daily by 
Station WEAO at Columbus. 

Scores Younger Generation 
Rural education and the training of 


children from infancy up were the 
basis of several Farmers’ Week ad- 
dresses. Prof. M. V. O’Shea of the 
University of Wisconsin, author of a 
score of books on “The Nature and 
Needs of Childhood,” said that the 


first six years are the most important 
in thelife of an individual. 

“What he is or can become after six 
months is determined very largely by 


the way he has been treated before 
six,” the educator continued. 
In his talk on “The Teen Age,” 


Professor O’Shea noted that “Armor- 
ous ‘motion pictures, extreme ‘danc- 
ing, the use of autos, and the like are 
robbing our young people too early of 
their simplicity, docility, and enthusi- 
asm in intellectual tasks. It is dis- 
astrous for a boy or girl to go the 
pace so fast in the early years as to 
become sophisticated or blaze in the 
middle teens. But it is better to guide 
than to repress, and especially to nag 
or criticize. At this time, more than 
ever, adults should try to be friends 
and companions with boys and girls so 
as to gain their confidence and good 
will.” 


Ohio Cow Makes Record 


The junior 3-year-old heifer, owned 
by W. A. Fee & Son, of Cortland, 
Ohio, recently completed 7-day record 
of 358.3 lbs. of milk and 17.52 Ibs of 
butter one month after freshening. The 
average butterfat test was 3.93%. This 
heifer, Empress Walker, by name, is 
sired by Woodcrest Butterfly Walker, 
Mr. Fee’s senior herd sire, who has 
nine daughters in the advanced Reg- 
istry. 


SILO FACTS 


air- 
tight 
no swell 
and 
shrink 
troubles 


IN-DE-STRUC-TO 
METAL S\\O 


WE build Ross Metal Silos, but 

users sell them. Why Ross Metal 
is superior told by successful farmer8 
in 40-page unbiased, most practical 
and helpful silo booklet ever written, 
FREE if you ask for ‘‘Users’ Own 
Words’’— No. 37 


We have a wonderful proposi- 
tion for dealers and agents. 


EWROSS ENSS7SCO. 
Established 1850 
37 Wardet St., Springfield, Ohio 


Ipay, a demonstration, motion pictures 
and special speakers, should attract a 
goodly number in that vicinity. 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
ves rupture sufferers immediate re 
fie It has no obnoxious springs or 
pads. Automatic Air Cushions bindg 
and draw together the broken parts, 


Imperial Will Have Rally 


Dairy farmers living in the vicinity 
of Imperial, Pa. have been instru- 
mental in persuading the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council to stage a big 
rally at that point on March 27. The 
entertainment, which: will include a 


NOR Sea LAE 
1000 bu. 


Choice Seed Corn 210 bu. 10-day, Im- 


500 bu. Lancaster County Sure Crop: 300 bu. No salves or eS 

plasters. Durable. Cheap. 
Early White Cap, nearly all 1923 Crop, all Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be- MR. C. E. BROOKS 
high germination. Write for price, Sample ware of imitations. ee for trade-mark bearing portrait 


and signature of C. Brooks which appears on every 
Appliance. None oie genuine. Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope, 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO.,133 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


and Circular. Order early to save money. 


SHULL FARM 


Box 15 Tullytown, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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Yau Belong Here 
If In Business 


community and to distribute the resulting credit 


among its local industries and enterprises. 


This the First National Bank has successfully done 
for three-quarters of a century. Few indeed are the 
Youngstown firms and corporations that have not 


profited by the service this bank renders. 


If you are in business, keep your account with a 
bank that has amply demonstrated not only its desire 


but its ability to assist Youngstown enterprises. 


First National Bank 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $3,750,000.00 


Temporary quarters northeast corner of East Federal Street and North 


Champion Street . 


@ 


{ 
j 
| 
is to act as a reservoir for the surplus money of its 
| 
Ree 


The most important function of the modern bank 
ry 


Automobile Insurance at Cost 


LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE, COLLISION, FIRE, THEFT 
NET SAVINGS TO DAIRYMEN—25% TO 40% 
PREFERRED RISKS ONLY 
Company Organized Under Rigid Ohio Insurance Laws 
Our Co-operative Plan Saves You Money—The Premium Stays Here 
Rates Based on Ohio Losses 


Call, Phone, Write or Wire for Folder and Rates 
Allied Motor Mutual Insurance Company 


Home Office—903-904 Home Savings & Loan Building 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—Phone 32456 


Pennsylvania Farmers’ 
Show Big Success 


The annual Pennsylvania Farm 
Products Show, now a matter of his- 
tory, has been chronicled as the big- 
gest and most successful farm exposi- 
tion in the history of the state. 

Despite the fact that there was a bit 
fewer exhibits, the interest and at- 
tendance at the various meetings was 
greater than had been noted in the 
past. 

Secretary of Agriculture Willits, un- 
der whose department the show is 
held, is satisfied that the 1925 exposi- 
tion was a_ success and the interest 
shown indicates a strong desire for a 
Pennsylvania State Fair, which is the 
ultimate hope of the leaders of this 
movement. 

One of the big features this year was 
the junior contset for students of the 
Vocational Training Schools; There 
were but six and one half points dif- 
ference between the first and the last 
of the 10 highest teams in the contest, 
so close was the competition. Millville 
school took first place with Westmore- 
land county less than a point behind 
them. 

The Pennsylvania Breeders’ and 
Dairymen’s Association, the largest or- 
ganization of livestock breeders in the 
Keystone State, at their meeting 
passed the resolution which appears 
below. 


WHEREAS, Bovine tuberculosis is a_ ser- 
jous menace to the health of the people of our 
State and the cause of a large and growing 
loss to the livestock interests of the state, and 

WHEREAS. The appropriation for the con- 
trol and eradication of this disease is inade- 
quate to meet the present situation, there be it 

RESOLVED, By the Pennsylvania Breed- 
ers’ and Dairymen’s Associations in 
convention assembled, 

That the legislature be asked to create and 
appropriate a fund of at least $2,000,000, for 
the next biennium, in addition to the amount 
realized from the dog tax for the use of the 
Department of Agriculture in the support of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry and for the 
payment of indemnities for cattle condemned 
and killed for tuberculosis. The $2,000,000 to 
be set aside specifically for payment of in- 
demnities. Be it further : 

RESOLVED, That copies of this resolution 
be presented to the Governor, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Chairman of the Appro- 
priation Committee, the Chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee of the Senate and the 
Chairman of the Agricultural Committee of 
the House. 


annual 


Following is a complete roster of the 
officers of all the state associations 
which met at the State Show. 


Pennsylvania State Council of Agriculture 
Organizations 


M. T. Phillips, Pomeroy, President. 
Miles Horst, Lebanon, Vice President. 

J. M. McKee, Harrisburg, Secy.-Treas. 

C. J. Tyson, Floradale. 

Fred Brenckman, Harrisburg. 

The above five men constitute the execu- 
tive committee. 

Pennsylvania Dairymen’s Association 
A. A. Borland, State College, President. 
Robert F. Brinton, West Chester, Secretary- 

Treasurer. 


Pennsylvania Federation of Holstein- 
Friesian Clubs 

L. H. Thompson, South Montrose, President. 
F. D. Herrick, Towanda, Vice President. 
G. H. Truckell, Harrisburg, Secy.-Treas. 

_ Pennsylvania Jersey Cattle Club 

W. F. Shrum, Jeannette, President. 

Harry Hayward, Devon, 1st Vice President. 
C. S. Fox, Pocopson, Secy.-Treas. 
Pennsylvanai Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
W. F. Glatfelter, Spring Grove, President. 
Henry Fielden, Bedford, Secretary. 

John Cochran, Rosemont, ‘Treasurer. 


Pennsylvania Guernsey Breeders’ Association 
State Executive Committee 
G. W. Koser, Biglerville. 
R. H. Power, Glenshaw. 
J. W. Mayes, Howard. 
M. TT. Grimes, Catawissa. 


Pennsylvania Potato Growers’ Association 

R. W. Lohr, Boswell, President. 

R. J. Walton, Hummelstown, Vice Pres. 

Miles Horst, Lebanon, Secy.-Treas. 
Pennsylvania Farmers’ Cooperative 

Federation 

J. G. Miller, Pine Grove Mills, President. 

J. P. Young, Chambersburg, Vice Pres. 

J. N. Rosenberger, Doylestown, Secy.-Treas. 


John L. Wise, a director, and J. R. 


Matchett, treasurer, represented the 
Dairymen’s Sales Company at the 
meetings. 


Responding to the higher price, Ohio 
growers have seeded 6 1-2 percent 
more winter wheat this past fall than 
in 1923, Indiana 15 percent more, and 
Wyoming and South Dagota 30 per- 
cent more. 
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The Truth Hurts! 


We thank our good friend, Joe 
Breslyn, of Rome, O., for the follow- 
ing contribution. It is timely and to 
the point: 


“A study conducted by A. D. Lynch, 
of the Illinois agricultural association, 
revealed the fact that farmers in that 
state use almost as much oleomarga- 
rine and other butter substitutes as 
people in the cities do. “Every pound 
of oleomargarine bought,’ declared 


Mr. Lynch, “gives a market to the 
South Sea islander for his cocoanuts 
and takes the sale of so much butter 
away from the dairyman. In addition, 
the patron of substitutes deprives his 
family and himself of the life-giving 
vitamins which genuine butter yields, 
but which are absent from oleo.”’— 
The Pathfinder. 


Twelve thousand farmers’ coopera- 
tives are now functioning in the United 
States, the Federal Department of 
Agriculture reports. 


Three 


Stark Milk Producers 


Elect Moomaw 


Re- 


M. R. Moomaw, past president of 
the Stark County Milk Producers as- 
sociation, was re-elected as leader of 
that organization at its annual meet- 
ing at Louisville, O., on January 17. 
They decided to hold general quarter- 
ly meetings for their Advisory Coun- 
cil, patterning after the D. C. S. Co.,, 
rather than monthly meetings. 


the Proot ; 


that he can increase ™ 


your Milk Proftts! 


, | ‘HE man in your community who wears this 
Service Emblem can have a lot to do with your 
milk profits this year. His emblem means he has 


AUTHORIZED 


192 


q 


passed a course in feeding and by practical demon- 
stratior:s has proved his ability to lower the 


cost of producing milk. He is no mere “Book 
Expert.” He understands the dairying and feeding 
problems of your locality from the cow end of it. 


He carries with him a supply of Milk Record Sheets, 
and Milk Scales. It’s up to him to show you more 
milk on those scales, and a lower feed cost on those 


record sheets.. His service is free. 


The feed store with the red, white and blue checker- 
board sign has one of these men authorized to give 
you this free Purina Dairy Service—or can get one of 
these men for you. Dropin. Talk over your feeding 
problems with him. You'll find it most interesting— 


and profitable! 


PURINA MILLS, 862 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Seven Busy Mills Located for Service 


COW CHOW 


LIT ke a 


MILK, Sahay 

SCALE Bees 
DOWT GUESS-USE THIS] Pama 
PURJHA MILK SCALE 9) Ba 


( 
Write for the 100-page 
Purina Cow Book — Free 


Four 


Essay Contest Winners Have Great Tim: 


Twenty-two of Twenty-seven District Winners Had Time of Their Lives on Two-day Tour of Pittsburgh---Deerfiel 
Ohio, Girl Winner of Grand Prize---Five Prize Winners Could Not Attend---May Make Contest _ | 
Annual Event---Prizes Made Possible by Purity Stamping Company | 


By The Editor 


Twenty-two farm youngsters came 
to Pittsburgh on January 30 and 31 for 
a good time. And they certainly did 
have a dandy time, judging from the 
letters received since they went back 
home. 


These boys and girls were winners 
in the big essay contest staged by the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council for 
children of members of the Dairy- 
men’s, Cooperative Sales Company. 
There were 27 winners in all, but five 
of them couldn’t get in for some rea- 
son or other. 


It was certainly a treat to note how 
these boys and girls enjoyed and car- 
ried themselves while in Pittsburgh— 
their appearance and action gave fur- 
ther evidence to the fact that there 
is no dividing lines between the farm 
and city. 


The judges were loud in their praise 


of the essays that won from the differ- 
ent districts and particularly lauda- 
tory were they in the manuscript of 
fifteen-year old Alice Kirkbride of 
Deerfield, Ohio, which won the grand 
championship sweepstakes. Her essay 
is reprinted in this issue. 

Alice will have her choice of attend- 
ing the dairy short course, with all 
expenses paid, at either Ohio State 
University, University of West Vir- 
ginia or Pennsylvania State College. 

An additional prize will be given the 
one who writes the best report of the 
trip to Pittsburgh. This prize will be 
a scholarship of $100 to be applied on 
the college course whenever the win- 
ner is ready to enter college. 


It was due to the generosity and co- 
operation of the Purity Stamping 
Company, manufacturers of milk 
strainers, that this contest was even 
made possible. They were largely re- 
sponsible for the prizes which were 
offered and are to be congratulated for 
their part in the contest. 


The two days the winners spent in 
Pittsburgh were filled to the brim with 
interesting events. Friday noon, af- 
ter all had arrived, a trip was made to 
the H. J Heinz factories, where a spe- 
cial lunch was served. The tour of the 
Heinz building was intensely interest- 
ing to the participants and its was a 
revelaton to them to see what uses 
were made of th farm products other 
than milk. 

Friday afternoon the visitors divided 
up into two groups, one which went 
through the plant of the Pittsburgh 
Packing and Provision Company and 
the other through Carnegie Museum. 
Those that went to the Packing plant 
were more or less disappointed in ar- 
riving after the operations for day 
were completed, but nevertheless what 
they did see was interesting. 

In the evening the boys and_ girls 
were guests of honor at a_ banquet 
given by the directors of the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council. It was 
a treat to see all these fine youngsters 
mingled with the recognized leaders of 
the dairy interests in this section. 

E. S. Bayard, editor of the National 
Stockman and Farmer, in his own in- 
imitable manner, acted as chairman of 
the meeting. After making a few in- 
troductory and laudatory remarks, Mr. 
R. W. Balderston of the Philadelphia 
Inter-State Dairy Council, spoke 
briefly on the work théir organization 
was doing with the producers in im- 
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On Pittsburgh Trip 


proving the standard of their milk. In 
Philadelphia, the farmers organization 


has adopted a much more rigid stand- 
ard of perfection than the Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Company has, the Quaker 
City organization has gone just a step 
further in enforcing their regulations 
than has the local organization. 


Upon the conclusion of Mr. Balder- 


ston’s talk, Mrs. Mabel Landis of the 
Dairy Council gave one of her demon- 
strational lessons, as she gives in the 


schools. M. D. Munn, president of the 
National Dairy Council was the feat- 


ure speaker of the occasion. He, af- 
ter introducing the prize winners, con- 
gratulated them on their prowess and 
bid them good luck in their future 
work. Miss Alice Kirkbride, the grand 
prize winner, then read her essay. 
During the interim between speak- 
ers the students of Perry High School, 
Pittsburgh, gave The Health Circus, a 
new play developed and staged by the 


OHIO WINNERS 


Front, Left to Right—From Ohio, 
Krzynowski, Dorothy Switzer and Mary Lee; 


Mary Miller, 


Lois Baldwin, Alice Kirkbride, Stella 
Rear—Kenneth Reed, Ralph Heath, Clara 


Patten, Elliot Monroe and Robert Loutz 


PENNSYLVANIA WINNERS 


Front Row, Left to Right—Frieda Windsheimer, 


Linn, Pauline Sherwood and Helma Keis; 


Elizabeth Shirey, Edith Richard, Floy 


Rear—Maynard Larimer, Conrad Genger, Glenn 


Kingsley, Carol Coffield and Arthur Dubbs 


Dairy Council. It was very well e- 
ceived by those present. | 


After the banquet, the prize winrrs 
visited the Harmony Creamery 0, 
and saw the milk which had been 4)- 
duced on the farms that morning, >- 
ing made ready for its final steps = 
fore set on the consumers’ steps, | 


They say the huge tank trucks erie 
in from the Country Plant districts ad 
empty themselves into the big paster- 
izer vats—they saw the steady stré 
of bottles enter the automatic wastrs 
and fillers—they saw the milk bag 
cooled and loaded into the driy's’ 
wagons with an efficiency that ft 


them awestruck, | 


It was a tired yet contented eriip 
of youngsters that tucked themsel>s 


to sleep right after the Harmony tp. 


On Saturday, bright and early, tly 
continued their invasion of Pi;- 
burgh’s milk plants and descend 
upon the Hermes-Groyes _institutin, 
and later upon the Rieck-McJunn 
plant. At both these places they wie 
amazed with the work a milk der 
does before the product is placed jn 
the market. It would have been vill 
if many of their parents could hie 
been along—they would have gotn 
a better insight of the milk industryif 
they had. 

Then—Saturday afternoon—the bi 
and girls began to trek their v 
homeward—some to Ohio—others 
ward West Virginia and still others) 
points in Pennsylvania. It was th 
unanimous opinion that their effo 
were well rewarded and left with { 
hopes that another such contest wo 
be staged next year. | 


It was a great thing for the Dai: 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company 
have these youngsters come in. It v 
a great thing for the Pittsburgh D 
trict Dairy Council and an even gre; 
er thing for the dairy industry of te 
Pittsburgh Valley as a whole. | 

Following in thep rize winning essy 
written by Alice Kirkbride. In te 
future issues we shall publish other f 
the winning essays: 
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“HOW TO PRODUCE HIGH QUA- 
ITY MILK” 


By Alice Kirkbride | 

“Good morning, Mr. Kirkbride.” [ 
called one crisp October day, “Hovs 
everything ?” 

“Fine,” he answered. “Just fin; 
milk check just arrived this mornin; 
largest I ever received this time ; 
year.” | 

“How do you account for that?”: 
asked. | 

“Well, various ways,” he answere. 
“You see, my son Bob just finished cc: 
lege this spring and he specialized | 
dairying. He came home with a lot 
new ideas, that I'never expected wou 
work out the way he thought th 
would; but say, I’ve been surprise 
He just went at it slow and easy ar 
first thing I knew the old mi 
checks began to grow larger. 

“He says that milk is the only pe 
fect food. Well, I knew that ju 
watching those calves and shoats gro 
when they get all they want of it, bi 
I never stopped to think that it we 
the casein which made the muscles an 
the fat which gave them energy an 
kept them warm. Well, my son say 
if milk is perfect food, to begin witl 
we should do all in our power to kee 


| 
| 
| 


‘horses ever had been. 


believe it pays though; just come out 
and see them.” 

We strolled around the barn to the 
place where the herd had just been 
left out for the day. They were cer- 
tainly a pretty sight, their udders and 
flanks clipped and giving evidence of 
having been carefully cleaned. Their 
black and white sides fairly gleamed in 
the early morning sun. Surely they 
had been groomed as carefully as any 
I also noticed 
that the lane had been graveled so I 
imagined that the cows did not have a 
muddy place to pass through even in 
wet weather, as so many cows do. 


*Well,” I said, “your cows usually 
looked all right, but these look as if 
they were on their way to a stock 
show.” 

He laughed and led me into the 
barn. It was the same old barn, but 
somewhat changed too. Several new 
windows had been added and the old 
ones had been equipped with. hinges 
at the bottom. He explained that this 
was to allow ventilation without dan- 
ger of draft on the cows; that every 
cow should have at least five hundred 
cubic feet of air space and four square 
feet of glass window allowed for her. 
The ceiling that had formerly had 
cracks through which any wandering 
breeze could brush hay seeds and 
other dirt which, I remembered, fell 
impartially on cow, milker, and _ pail, 
had been covered with plaster board. 
The walls shone with a coat of white- 
wash. The floor of the stable was of 
concrete and had been cleaned, the 
gutter flushed, and fresh bedding scat- 
tered. The old stationary stanchions 
had been replaced by swinging stanch- 
jons which my host explained were 
much more comfortable for cows, as 
they could lie down or move about 
more freely. They expected to keep 
the cows tied all winter he said. The 
feed manger was also of concrete and 
slanted slightly toward the cow. My 


curiosity was aroused by queer little 


concerns filled with water which I 
found along the manger. These I was 
informed were individual drinking 
cups, not necessary, but desirable 
where cows are kept fastened. All in 
all, it certainly was a fine looking sta- 
ble. I remarked that it looked clean 
and smelled clean. 


“Well,” he said, “all the manure is 
hauled to the field and spread as soon 
as the stable is cleaned and it certainly 
has made a difference in the number 
of flies we have had this summer. We 
sprayed the cows every day of course, 
but we just did not have as many flies 
around as usual.” 

We spent all day on other parts of 
the farm. but returned to the cows at 
milking time. 

As we entered the barn, Bob had 
just finished cleaning the cows. Now 
both men washed their hands and put 
on clean denim coats which hung in a 
passage way opening from the cow 
stable with a self-closing door and 
leading through another _ self-closing 
door to a milk house, which I had not 
noticed on my call earlier in the day. 

“See that rack?” Mr. Kirkbride 
asked. pointing to a rack which ex- 
tended the entire length of the south 
side of the milk house. 

“Yes.” T answered, “It doesn’t look 
to he of much importance.” 

“Well, it is,’ he said. “That is the 
sunning rack. There is no stronger 
disinfectant than the sun, nor a cheap- 
er one. Everything used to touch the 


milk is first washed, then scalded, and 


finally placed on this rack every morn- 
ing.” 

As he spoke, he removed the cans 
and other utensils from the rack and 
carried them into the milk house. 
This, by the way, was built of tile with 
a concrete floor and a large window. 
Everything was spotlessly clean. He 
next brought in a piece of equipment 
about which I was curious. 

“That is the aeriator,’ he answered 
to my inquiry. “Just wait a while and 
you'll see how it works and why.” 

“Why the covered buckets?” was 
my next question. “Everything is so 
clean you surely don’t nead them!” 

“You forget,” he smiled, as he care- 
fully tied a cotton flannel strainer over 
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each can, “that my son started out to 
produce the best milk possible, not 
just as clean as the Board of Health 
demanded.” 


As we re-entered the barn he told 
me that Bob’s idea in having the pas- 
sage way was to encourage the empty- 
ing of each pail of milk, not leaving it 
in the stable until finished, as is the 
tendency if one must travel through all 
kinds of weather out of doors. 


They milked with dry hands. Each 
pail of milk was emptied as soon as 
drawn. Everything was quiet with no 
unnecessary noise or confusion to dis- 
turb the cows. I noticed that the cows 
had no feed before them. 


“No,” Bob answered, “we never feed 
them before we milk. A little later we 
will begin feeding them silage. That 
and other strong feeds taint the milk 
easily. Some feeds are dusty and dust 
Is one thing we want to avioid, so we 
just wait and feed them after we fin- 
ish milking. The standard of clean 
milk is less than six particles of dust 
per half pint of milk. Our aim is to 
have less than six.” 


As I have stated, each pail of milk 
was carried immediately to the milk 
house. There I found cold water had 
been started through the aereator and 
each pail of milk was poured in and 
allowed to run over this slowly and 
to run through the strainer into the 
can. I laughed at the idea of a strainer, 
but they told me it was another pre- 
caution taken in case anv sediment 
should get into the milk. The strain- 
ers, I was told, required special atten- 
tion, being boiled daily as well as be- 
ing given the treatment the other 
utensils received. 

“Milk,” said Mr. Kirkbride, ~ “is 
judged by its ability to keep sweet. If 
it is allowed to stand at a temperature 
above fifty-five degrees Fahrenheit 
for twenty-four hours it will sour, no 
matter how clean it is.” 

“Well,” he said, “souring is a pro- 
cess of fermentation caused by _ bac- 
teria, or a tiny plant which is found 
everywhere in the air, and unnoticed 
in the course of its growth changes 
the milk sugar to lactic acid. Since 
these bacteria are present in all dust, 
you can see how necessary it is “to 
keep everything strictly clean.” 

“When milk is drawn,” he continued, 
“the temperature is about ninety-eight 
degrees Fahrenheit. Of course, bac- 
teria would grow fast in such a nice 
warm place as that; so it must be 
cooled as rapidly as possible to fifty- 
five degrees or less. Many are con- 
tent to just cool the milk until it feels 
cold. Of course, that helps some but 
to actually stop bacteria growth it 
must be below fifty-five degrees.” 

“Ts this aereator method the only 
way in which milk can be cooled?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, no,” he said quickly, “there is 
nothing wrong with the tank method 
if used properly.” 

“Tust what do you mean by the tank 
method ?” T inquired. 

“Well, if a man has plenty of run- 
ning water and can build a good con- 
crete tank in a sanitary place, can 
have it deep enough so that the water 
can come up to the neck of the can, 
pour the milk in carefully and stir it: 
after each addition, with a_ sanitary 
metal rod. it should be all right. But 
the trouble is so few people realize 
how very important it is. They make 
exactly the same mistakes I used to 
make. They produce good milk, then 
spoil it by careless cooling. I used 
to put a full can of milk into a half 
tub of water. clamp on the lid and 
wonder why I got back a can of sour 
milk the next day.” 

“T should think these cold nights 
would cool the milk enough without 
all this bother.” I said, shivering. 

“Not much,’ he replied, “these 
nights are deceptive. Often people 
who have carefully cooled their milk 
all summer are deceived into thinking 
they need not be so cautious now. It 
is unsafe and almost sure to cause loss, 
to denend on the air for cooling milk 
at this time of year. Until cold 
weather really comes to stay, the milk 
must be as carefully cooled as in sum- 
mer.” 


Gelling Merchandise 
TO Markel 


When you have produced the milk on 
your farm your job is practically done. 
Ours is just beginning. 


Our task is to find, maintain and develop 
a market for that milk. Our work is to 
keep contact with the thousands of city 
homes who need the milk you have to sell. 


Your interests, therefore, are identical 
with ours. Your business---we admit it in 
all frankness---is indispensable to us. And, 
with equal frankness, we think you will say 
our business is no less indispensable to you. 
The proposition, in actual fact, is mutual. 


The prosperity of each is the prosperity 
of all. 


That, as we see it, is true co-operative 
marketing. Many hands, each doing their 
appointed tasks in the work of getting this 
vital food from the farms which produce it 
and can’t use it to the myriads who need 
it and can use it. 


In a sense we are your agents acting as 
representatives for you. In the same sense 
you have a very real and a very definite in- 
terest in this Rieck-McJunkin institution. 


We want you to feel that way about it. 
We want you to know that your help and 
your suggestions are very welcome. 


Rieck-McJunkin 
Dairy Company 


Pittsburgh McKeesport 
Butler 


New Castle 
Charleroi 


F 
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We had now entered the house and 
sat chatting. 

“Is there any way,” asked, “in which 
milk which has been carelessly han- 
dled, may be made safe for use?” 

“Oh, yes,” said he, “that can be done 
by sterilization. By sterilization I 
mean heating the milk to he boiling 
point and keeping it at that tempera- 
ture for some time. However, this 
also changes some of the properties of 
the milk and so decreases the food 
value. Pasteurization is another meth- 
od, generally used. It was so named 
from its originator, Louis Pasteur, the 
great bacteria investigator. By this 
method, milk is heated to one hundred 
and forty-five degrees; kept there for 
thirty minutes, then rapidly reduced to 
fifty degrees or below.” 

“How about milk from diseased 
cows?” I asked. 

“That should always be sterilized, if 
used at all,” he said. 

“But even though your milk may be 
cold when it starts on its journey to 
the city, doesn’t it get warmed up by 
the time it gets there?” 

“Yes, to a certain extent. It can’t 
be avoided when hauled on trucks. We 
have covers. for our cans and the cans 
are all covered on the trucks, so they 
don’t get very hot unless delayed. If 
they were going by rail for any dis- 
tance a refrigerator car would be the 
solution; may be some day we'll have 
refrigerator trucks if the D. C. S. Co. 
keeps on trying to improve the con- 
sumers’ milk. 

“But you spoke this morning of 
larger milk checks, how does that 
happen? Doesn’t all this extra cost a 
good lot?” 

“Tt costs a little more time, very lit- 
tle more money,” he answered. “Most 
of the building and improving we did 
ourselves, so it cost but little. Our 
checks are larger because we never 
lose any milk through souring or other 
causes. Our cows have all been test- 
ed individually for butterfat and we 
have disposed of the boarders, conse- 
quently our test is higher.” 

“How about all those cows you lost 
through the tuberculosis test?” [-in- 
quired. 

“We have replaced them with good 
producing, tested cows. Just think! 
before the herd was tested, I was not 
only selling diseased milk, but my 
own family was using it.” 

“We have the satisfaction of know- 
ing our milk is the best that can be 
produced, and Bob hopes in the near 
future to be able to get more for our 
milk than the fellow who sells ‘just 
milk.’ ”’ 


Sidelights of the Essayists 
Party 


Following is a complete list of win- 
ners and the counties they represent: 

Virginia Hubbard, Fly, Ohio, Mon- 
roe. 
Ralph Heath, Williamsfield, Ohio, 
Ashtabula. 


Hilma Keis, Westford, Pa., Craw- 
ford. 


Edith Richard, Cochranton, Pa., 
Crawford. 


Kenneth Reed, Canfield, Ohio, Ma- 
honing. 

Clara Patten, Salem, Ohio, Colum- 
biana. 

Margaret Howell, Flushing, O., Bel- 
mont. 

Alice Kirkbride, Deerfield, ~ Ohio, 
Portage. 

Lois Baldwin, West Farmington, 
Ohio, Trumbull. 

Mary E. Andrus, Jefferson, Ohio., 
Ashtabula. 

Glenn Kingsley, Carlton, Pa. Mer- 
cer. 

Floy Linn, Espyville, Pa., Crawford. 

Pauline Sherwood, Washington, Pa., 
Washington. 

Frank R. Shaffer, Cochranton, Pa., 
Crawford. 

Mary Miller, W. Farmington, Ohio, 
Trumbull. 

Elizabeth Shirey, W. Alexander, 
Pa,. Washington. 

Mary Lee, Dorset, Ohio, Ashtabula. 

Carl Coffield, West Alexander, Pa., 
Washington. 
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Stella Krzynowick, Farmdale, Ohio 
Trumbull. 

Dorothy Switzer, [Farmdale, Ohio, 
Trumbull. 

Maynard Larmier, Eighty-Four, Pa., 
Washington. 

Conrad Genger, West Middlesex, 
Pa., Mercer. 

Arthur Dubbs, New Galilee, Pa., 
Beaver. 

Elliott Monroe, Jefferson, Ohio, 
Ashtabula. 

Freda Windsheimer, Oakdale, Pa., 
Allegheny. 

Robert Slutz, Salem, Ohio, Colum- 
biana. 

Donald Noble, N. Jackson, Ohio, 
Mahoning. 


Mrs. J. C. Heckman, vice president 
of the Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- 
cil, and chief hostess of the winners, 
was painfully injured by a fall just a 
few days previous to the party and 
was unable to meet the winners. Her 
absence was very much regretted by 
the boys and girls, many of whom 
have already sent their respects to her, 
through the Dairy Council. 


Five of the winners, Virginia Hub- 
bard, Fly, Ohio, representing Monroe 
county; Margaret Howell, Flushing, 
Ohio, representing Belmont county; 
Mary E. Andrus, Jefferson, Ohio, rep- 
resenting Ashtabula county; Frank R. 
Shaffer, Cochranton, Pa., representing 
Crawford county, and Donald Noble, 
N. Jackson, O., representing Mahon- 
ing county, could not come to Pitts- 
burgh for the trip. 

Donald Noble, explained his absence 
by the following manner and in lieu 
of his absence, sent his song anyhow: 


North Jackson, Ohio, Jan. 28, 1925. 


Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Friends :— 

Il sure was counting big on the trip to 
Pittsburgh, but I am out of luck as we are 
quarantined for thirty days with scarlet fever. 


Wanted to help give a few rahs for Ohio, 
the state the rainbow comes down in. 


And I am wishing that the rest of the gang 
has a real good, time. 


Yours truly, 
Donald Noble. 


P. S—I am enclosign my song which is to 
the tune of “How Do You Do,” and sure 
would like to have jazzed it to you: 


How do you do Mr. Quackenbush how do 
you do, 

How do you do Mr. Quackenbush how are you? 

You have put one big thing through, 

And I am sure we are all with you, 

How do you doodle doodle doodle doodle do. 


How do you do Mr. Bailey how do you do, 
How do you do Mr. Bailey how are you? 
In the Dairy Council’s sweeping stride, 
You have always been their guide, 

How do you doodle doodle doodle doodle do. 


How do you do Mrs. Heckman how do you do, 
How do you do Mrs. Heckman how are you? 
And from the very start 

You have always done your part, 

How do you doodle doodle doodle doodle do. 


How do you Mr. Detwiler how do you do, 
How do you do Charley Old Boy how are you- 
We hate to lose you too, 

But our good wishes follow you, 

How do yow doodle doodle doodle doodle do. 


How do you do Dairy Council Crew, 
How are you Dairy Council Crew? 

You have had some work to do, 

But you’ve done it good and true, 

How do you doodle doodle doodle doodle do. 


How do you Directors how do you do, 
How do you do Directors how are you? 
We want to thank you too, 

For this trip doodley doodley do, 
Doodley doodley doodley doodley do. 


The girls stopped at the Y. W. C. A. 
and were amply chaperoned by Dairy 
Counicl workers. The boys had their 
headquarters at the Fort Pitt Hotel 
and were watched over by Mr. Lati- 
mer, father of one,of the prize win- 
ners, who came to Pittsburgh with his 
son. 


When it comes to writing essays— 
the girls certainly do put it over the 
boys. There were 15 girls district 
winners and 12 boy winners. The 
grand championship was won by a girl 
and we are now wondering if a girl 
will win the next prize .too. 


Five Per 
Cent 


And Sometimes 
More 


Everything you want in an 
investment is offered by THE 
HOME SAVINGS. You want 
a good income—5 per cent. and 
sometimes more—is betler than 
the average. 100 per cent 
safety. There is no better se-. 
curity than is offered by this 
Company, and that is carefully 
selected first mortgages on 
homes. 


This is the logical place for 
your surplus funds. Now is 
the time to bring or mail a 
deposit. 


Tke Home Savings and 


Loan Company 


Federal and Chestnut Streets 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


32; State Street STRUTHERS 
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Froth From Milk 
Pails 


—By— 
Arthur J, Rankin, Jr. 


This will introduce Arthur J. Rankin, 
Jr., the new chief of the Sanitation De- 
partment of the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council and the new conductor 
of this column. Mr. Rankin succeeds 
C. S. Detwiler, who resigned to enter 
the milk distributing business at Se- 
wickley. 

Mr. Rankin, a native of Virginia, was 
educated at Iowa State College, he hav- 
ing graduated from the dairy division 
of that school in 1923. For a while he 
was in county agent work in his home 
state and joined the Dairy Council last 
fall. 


Bad Flavors and Odors 


Bad flavors and odors in milk are 
numerous in their nature and cause. 
The principal 
factors, accord- 
ing to the 
United States 
Department of 
Agriculture, 
are the physic- 
al condition of 
the cow, ab- 
sorbtion of od- 
ors and flavors 
within the 
body from 
highly flavored 
feeds, absorp- 
tion in the 
milky Saiters sit 
has been drawn 
and the de- 
velopment of 
bacteria while 
milk is stand- 
ing. 

An unhealthy cow is more apt to 
give off-flavored milk than a healthy 
animal. 

Sometimes a cow that is within a 
few months of calving gives milk that 
has a bitter taste. 

Bad flavors and odors get into the 
milk through the body, due to the 
small quantity of volatile fats con- 
tained in onions, rape, turnips, silage, 
etc. These give an objectional flavor 
to milk unless fed five hours or more 
before milking. Authorities claim five 
hours is time enough for the bad ef- 
fects to escape from the body. Small 
quantities of these feeds may be fed 
three hours before milking without ser- 
ious results. Quick cooling over an 
aerator to 41 degrees tends to drive off 
these impurities. It has been noted 
when cows are turned out in the spring, 
to pasture, a grassy flavor gets in the 
milk 


Milk absorbs odors readily, such as 
gas engine fumes, silage and _ barn 
odors. ‘This should be remembered at 
this time of the year, when many 
' farmers take their milk into the house 
to keep it from freezing, because the 
weigh man at the receiving station will 
_ detect it if you had onions for break- 
fast. 

Often bad odors and flavors are 
charged to the feed or cow, when it is 
due to dirt that has gotten into the 
milk after it has been drawn from the 
cow. The development of different 
types of bacteria cause various odors 
and flavors, because of sediment. 

The seat of the cause of any objec- 
tional flavors and odors should be 
traced to its origin and removed. When 
the milk from all cows in the herd has 
a bad flavor, it is probably due to the 
feeds. But when it is found that only 
a few of the individual cows give milk 
with this foreign flavor or odor, these 
animals are responsible. It may be 
necessary to take a small sample of 
each cow’s milk to discover this. 

Allow the milk to stand for a while 
and if the odor and flavor increases, 
the explanation will probably be found 
in contaminated utensils. Thorough 
scrubbing with some good dairy wash- 
ing powder, with hot water and scald- 
ing all utensils will eliminate this 
trouble. 


A. J. Rankin, Jr. 
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In case there is a cow with a dis- 
eased udder, she should be isolated for 
treatment. The sanitary condition of 
the barn and each operation will pre- 
vent any bacterial contamination. 

If you would lke further informa- 
tion relative to the ridding your milk 
of foreign flavors or odors, call on this 
department. 


Guernsey Men Meet 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Guernsey Breeders’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, held at Pitts- 
burgh, January 13, R. V. Hoffman, ed- 
itor of The Field, was the principal 
speaker. He made a plea for a con- 
structive breed policy in every herd 
and complimented American breeders 
on the improvement they have made 
in the Guernsey cow. 

The Association decided to hold a 
consignment sale at the Washington, 
Pa., Fair Grounds on May 27, 1925. It 
is planned to make this location the 
permanent place of the annual sale 
and to make the sale a yearly institu- 
tion that will be looked forward to by 
farmers and breeders in search of su- 
perior seed stock. With a liberal sup- 
ply of high-class animals from which 
to choose it is felt this annual sale will 
make and hold a place of importance 
in the state’s pure-bred dairy cattle 
industry. 

President A. A. Thompson and 
others have been making tests with the 
color-meter during the past year. The 
color-meter is a new instrument to test 
milk. It measures the color, or degree 
of yellowness, of the milk. The theory 
is that the higher the color the more 
vitamins in the milk. This is especial- 
ly valuable to the Guernsey breed, 
which is justly noted for the yellow 
milk its cows produce. 

The following offcers were reelect- 
ed: A. A. Thompon, Uniontown, Pa., 
president; Ralph E. Flinn, Pittsburgh, 
vice-president, and George Brownhill, 
Sewickley, Pa,  secretary-treasurer. 
D. F. Crawford was chosen to take 
the place of George O. Sedgwick on 
the board of directors. Other mem- 
bers of the board are: George Brown- 
hill, Sewickley, Pa.; John Costoff, 
Sharpsburg, Pa.; Ralph FE. Flinn, 
Pittsburgh; R. A. Powers, Glenshaw, 
Pa.; M. C. Hine, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Meredith R. Marshall, Pittsburgh; 
A. A. Thompson, Uniontown, Pa.; W. 
W. Vandivort, Evans City, Pa. 


More Than Advertising 
Needed to Sell Cattle 


“Pure-bred cattle cannot be sold ‘by 
advertising alone,’ Prof. Oscar Erf of 
the Ohio State University told the 
Ashtabula County  Holstein-Freisian 
Association at their annual meeting, 
January 17th in Andover. Prof. Erf 
cited the case of the Hartman Stock 
Farms when they stopped testing and 
tried to sell cows like Peruna by ad- 
vertising alone. But calves averaged 
$8.00 per head that year while last year 
$58,000.00 was the income from the 
sales of calves. Advertising and good 
cattle go hand in hand but never 
separately, Prof. Erf stated. 

The use of minerals and some _ of 
the newer experiments with foods were 
explained by Prof. Erf. A. V. Case 
of Trumbull County as sales agent re- 
ported the sales since May 1923. 
Mature cows have averaged $204.00 a 
head Mr. Case said. Cow test asso- 
ciation records would have a big factor 
in sales, Mr. Case asserted. 

B. L. Creesy was chosen president; 
J. L. Allen vice president; H. O. Fred- 
erick, secretary-treasurer; S. B. Nox- 
on and Fred Andrus as executive com- 
mittee members. Forty association 
members attended the meeting. 


MONEY IN GRAIN 


$12.50 buys guarantee option on 10,000 bushels 
of wheat or corn. No Further Risk. A move- 
ment of 5c from option price gives you an op- 
portunity to take $500; 4c, $400; 3c, $300, etc. 
WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS. and 
FREE MARKET LETTER. 


Investors Daily Guide, S.W. Branch, Dept. B-22 


1016 Baltimore* Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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As the world’s fe 
largest manu- 
facturer of cot- § 
ton discs for § 
milk strainers or 
filters, we can 
furnish Purity 
Cotton Discs in 
any size from 
514 in. to 7 in. 
diam, for all 
makes of strain- 
ers. Send for 
a trial order, 


Every milk producer does, but 
you can’t get it with a cloth or fine 
The only strainer on the market 
guaranteed tostrain milk absolutely |§ 
,_ and other sediment—is the % 
Dr. Clark’s Dr. Clark Purity Strainer A 
clamped to bottom of strainer, successfully 
M a k removes every particle of dirt and sediment‘ 
| : 5 
S t e sibly do. This we guarantee, or refund your money. 
ra | n eC ¥ —is used by thousands of farmers, dairies and 
Sheffield Farms, Carnation, Borden’s, Mohawk Milk Co., etc. 
Made in 10 quart and 18 quart sizes. 
prices all the time by using the Dr. Clark Purity 
Milk Strainer. Ask your dealer, or write 
, Purity Stamping Company 
Py Dep. D Battle Creek, Mich. 
Need Invi ing—Right Now 
eed Invigorating ight No 
After several months of dry feeding the extra burden on the digestive 
frequently approach the calving period below par and serious troubles result. 
Now is the time to call Kow-Kare to youraid. Cows approaching calv- 
day for two or three weeks before and after. Any 
cow, after a winter in the barn, can be given new 
Kow-Kare in the feed twice daily every second 
or third weck. 
your Kow-Kare before my last three cows came fresh and must say 
that the results have been wonderful. It greatly improved the cordi- 
I am an old farmer, and it beats anything in its line that I have 
ever tried.’’ 
birth, Scours, Garget, Lost A.ppet.te, etc., Kow-lKare wiil eliminate 
the disorder by making the digestive and genital orcans function 
We will gladly send you, free, our famous book,‘ The Home Cow 
Doctor’, upon request. You can purchase Kow-Kare at feed dealers, 
supplied, order direct. 
Dairy Association Co., Inc. 


mesh screen strainer. 
clean—free from ALL dirt, muck 
P @ ‘ sterilized cotton pad, tightly 
from the milk—something no other strainer can pos- 
milk producing companies, including Van Camp’s, 
You can have clean milk that will bring top-notch 
direct for literature and prices. 
Sluggish Milk-Making O 
uggish Milk-Making Organs 
and assimilating organs often makes them an easy prey to disease. Cows so 
ing should have a tablespoonful of this great invigorating medicine twice a 
milk-making vigor if given a tablespoonful of 
W. T. Crum. Coal Run, Ohio. wrote us last spring: “Have used 
tion of both cow and ca.f ani increased the milk supply a great deal. 
If you have trouble with Barrenness, Abortion, Retained After- 
normally. 
general stores or druggists — in $1.25 and 65csizes, If dealer is not 
Lyndonville, Vt. 
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GOOD PAINT 
_ Most folks know, these days, the value of using 
WE'VE SOLD good paint. We’re proud that our Thrift Paint 
GOOD PAINT )) bas proved its good value. There is none better 
FOR YEARS and none cheaper than Thrift Paint, quality con- 
; sidered. It’s guaranteed. 
THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS CO. 
131 N. Park Avenue WARREN, OHIO 
THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS & PAINT CoO. 
246 E. Fed St. 3815 W. Fed Mt. YOUNGSTOWN 
@eecvo2oeeswo~e02esceos e s 
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ut-Rate MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 


129 West Sixth St | 
East Liverpool, Ohie 


Best for 23 Years—Best Now. 


Sarre eel 
S of Material and Workmanship. Made from 

the Centuries old Genuine Yellow Douglas Fir. 

INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC-TAKE-UP-HOOPS 

Write now for Special Winter Discounts 


Highest Grade 
The only silo on which you can get those famous 
INTERNATIONAL SILO CO., Dept. 18 Meadville, Pa. 
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Who Is The Biggest Evil? 


When false rumors fly through the air and 
when persons kowing them to be false do 
nothing to either discredit or eradicate them, 
who is the biggest evil—the man who broad- 
casts these rumors or the one who compla- 
cently listens to them and, too often, believes 
some that he knows absolutely to be false? 

For instance, one man had the audacity to 
state that President Brenneman was erecting 
a $60,000 home—another contended that his 
salary was several times that which was an- 
nounced at the Advisory Council meeting— 
still another rumor had it that the Directors 
were growing fabulously wealthy at the ex- 
pense of the membership—all lies, every last 
one of them. 

Not once have we been able to get the per- 
petrators of these lies to sign affidavits to 
substantiate their statements. It is up to the 
membership individually and collectively to 
take hold when they hear these rumors flying 
around and run them down—if the rumors 
are facts then the path to follow is very evi- 
dent—and if ‘the rumors are  false—the 
course to pursue is also plainly evident. 


Where to Get Information 


It seems very strange that headquarters is 
about the last place members of cooperative 
associations go for information about the af- 
fairs of their own organization. ‘Too many 
members are willing to accept, at its face 
value, every statement made by strangers 
that is unfavorable to their own organiza- 
tion, never realizing that the makers of 
statements are doing so in their own interest; 
not in that of the member. They usually 
want to buy what the member has to sell. 
Their line of attack is to endeavor to im- 
plant suspicion and distrust in the member’s 
mind. ‘The best way to serve the interests of 
his organization is for the member to listen 
and let the knockers get everything out of 
their system, making careful note of every- 
thing said, if necessary, writing it down. 
Then after they go away, write a letter to 
the manager of your Association, telling him 
everything the rumor mongers said and ask- 
ing for “an explanation. It will always be 
forthcoming. Then when the answer is re- 
ceived, believe it! Unless a member of a co- 
operative has confidence enough in the di- 
recting heads of his Association to believe 
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their statements, against those of strangers, 
he had better pull out. He is a detriment to 
the organization—Farm Stock and Home. 


Cow Testers 


May we call your attention to the report 
of the Washington County Cow Testing As- 
sociation with particular reference to the 
footnotes. 

A cow tester can make himself more than 
a mere mechanical means for the ascertain- 
ing of the amount of butterfat in milk—he 
can make himself the hub of the dairy in- 
dustry in his immediate sphere by keeping 
himself informed in current affairs and con- 
veying this information to his constituents— 
members of his association. 

A cow tester should be the»dairy advisory 
for his community. 


Dairy Outlook 


Judging from reports given by the govern- 
ment authorities, the outlook for the dairy 
farmer, while not at all dark, is not quite as 
roseate as for the other types of agricul- 
turalists. 

The numbers of dairy cattle in the United 
States on January 1 is greater than a year 
ago and the markets, as yet, have not shown 
the expansion they should. 

This should not be discouraging to the 
regular dairyman. Naturally the future 
would look brighter to other classes of agri- 
culture for the past has been much darker 
than for the dairy farmer. 

As other lines of agriculture improve, the 
dairy industry will as well, for unquestion- 
ably when livestock interests begin paying 
dividends more of the overnight dairymen 
will enter their own respective fields and 
thereby reduce the supply of milk available. 


Tanya Dr. Hulscher” 


We are pleased to offer this little tribute of 
appreciation to Dr. Hulscher of the Purity 
Stamping Company for the part he took in 
making the essay contest recently staged by 
the. Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, such 
a huge success. 

It was Dr. Hulscher’s organization that got 
back of the idea financially and made it pos- 
sible for the Dairy Council to give the’ prizes. 
So, we had one of the finest contests ever 
staged anywhere at. a minimum cost to the 
organization. 

Again we say, “Thank You, Dr. Hulscher.” 


The League’s Best Bet 


Undoubtedly there will be a host of calam- 
ity howlers and opponents to the cooperative 
marketing movement who will herald the 
latest movement of the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Inc., in disposing of their con- 
densed milk business, as a sign of weakness, 
and merely a step in advance of complete 
downfall. 

Nothing, in our opinion, could be as far off 
as the above. Candidly, we think the League 
in taking this step have done cooperative 
dairy marketing a great service. 

They have experimented with the mer- 
chandising of their product to the consumer 
and have learned it is more efficient to cen- 
tralize their efforts on fluid milk—thereby 
exemplifying the theory of the Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company. The League 
undertook to prove or disprove a number of 
theories that other cooperatives did not dare 
attempt on account of their instability. The 
League has acted as a pioneer in the field and 
other organizations should appreciate this 
fact. 

It was good business sense on the part of 


ae 
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the directors of the League to act as they 
have—it should plainly mark the path suc- 
cessful cooperative milk organizations should 
follow. a 

The action of the League should strengthen 
the belief and confidence of members of the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company in 
their own organization. The fluid milk ~ 
markets are the best and most profitable out- 
lets for the dairy farmer and the already ex- 
isting means of distribution are the best pro-. 
viding they can be made to function fairly 
and efficiently. 


Essay Contest 


Unquestionably there has been no event — 
carried on by the Pittsburgh District Dairy — 
Council that has benefited both itself and the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company as — 
much as the essay contest on the “Production — 
of High Quality Mlik.” a 

It was remarkable to note the interest 
shown by the children of the D. C. S. and- 
their aptitude in telling how to improve the 
milk supply. It proves convincingly that the 
better type of our junior agriculturists are 
laying their foundation now for future de- 
velopment of their industry. 

A junior on the farm today is the operator — 
of that farm tomorrow unless something 
arises to disturb his relationship with agri- 
culture—and such movements as the essay 
contest serve to bind the youngster to the 
farm more Closely. ; 


Advisory Council 


Members of the Advisory Council, the | 
governing and directing body of the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Salds Company}, should — 
take cognizance of the importance of their 
position. 

They are the very motors of this great 
machine we now have and it is up to them 
to keep this machine in shape. Too many 
of our Advisory Council members have been 
lax in recognizing and appreciating their im- 
portance and necessity. : 

Members of the various Locals should 
check up on their Advisory Council mem- 
bers and if they are not delivering the goods 
—if they do not do their bit in helping to 
keep the organization ever on the alert, they 
should be replaced by persons who do have 
the interest of the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company at heart. : 

At the March’ meeting these men will be © 
asked to express themselves on questions of © 
utmost importance to the organization—the 
individual locals should take heed that their — 
representative comes to the meeting well pre- 
pared and hold him to account for all that 
transpired. 


Youth is not a period of life, it is a state 
of mind. 


—s 


Energy will do anything that can be done 
in the world. 


Cooperation put the unity in community.— 
N. Car. Cotton Grower. 


Farmers are awakening; 


they begin to- 
catch the idea of cooperation. 


Cooperative marketing has done more for 
the farmer than any other one thing. 


You are as young as your faith; as old as 
your doubt. As young as your self-confidence; — 
as old as your despair. ig 

One of the most insistent things in life is — 
that ultimately you will be judged by what — 
you have accomplished. ; 


Dairymen’s League Quits 


Condensed Milk Trade 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
,ssociation, Inc., of New York, which 
as for a long time been marketing 
ome of its product as condensed milk 
nder the trade name of “Dairylea,” 
as voluntarily retired from that end 
f the business in order to concentrate 
heir efforts on the fluid milk mar- 
ets. 

“Dairylea”—a milk that was made 
opular throughout the United States 
1 a most surprisingly short time, has 
en sold to Borden’s Inc., of New York 
nd several of the League’s condensing 
lants have been leased to that organi- 
ation. 

Leaders of the League took this lat- 
st step as a means of concentrating 
seir efforts on building up the fluid 
ulk markets and withdrawing from 
he actual merchandising of their prod- 
ct to the consumer. 

This action is not surprising nor 
iscouraging, it should if anything, 
how the way to more of the dairy co- 
peratives now operating in the Unit- 
d States, contend the leaders. 


Aontgomery Buys Son of 
Grand Champion Bull 


The Ohio State University report 
ne sale of a yearling bull, Ohio’s 
msby Invincible, to Robert Mont- 
omery of Canfield, Ohio. This 
oungster is sired by Ormsby Pietje 
fercedes, the grand champion at the 
921 Ohio state fair and his dam is the 
ood cow, Ivaloy Prilly Pieterje, one 
f the daughters of Rose Hall Pontiac 
4eterje that was sold to the Ohio 
tate university by Clair I. Miller, the 
resident of the Ohio Holstein Breed- 
rs Association. This cow was third 
rize cow at the 1922 Ohio state fair, 
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while her half sister by the same sire 
was first prize and grand champion. 

Mr. Montgomery was a member of 
the 1923 dairy cattle judging team: of 
the Ohio State university and is es- 
tablishing a herd of Holsteins at his 
farm in Mahoning county.—Farm and 
Dairy. 


County Service Manager 
Starts 


A. B. Orr, treasurer of the Belmont 
county farm bureau, was appointed 
service manager of the county farm 
bureau at a meeting of the service 
committee held in the farm bureau of- 
fice Wednesday, Januuary 28. 

Mr. Orr will act as secretary of the 
county organization and will have 
charge of all cooperative buying. He 
will act as livestock shipping manager 
for the livestock company, and will 
have complete supervision of coopera- 
tive marketing of wool. 

Mr. Orr is a high school graduate 
and has had two years of college train- 
ing in the college of agriculture. He 
started work February 2. 


Record Bull Sale 


Langwater Eastern King, for four 
years the herd leader at Beechwood 
Farms in Allegheny county, Pa., has 
been reported sold for $35,000 cash. 
Mr. Drew Ten Brock, Hinsdale, IIl., is 
the buyer reported by John J. Cost- 
off, manager of Beechwood Farms, 
who consummated the deal. So far as 
is known this is the record price paid 
for a Guernsey bull at auction or pri- 
vate sale. His sire is Langwater War- 
rior who sold, as a nine-year-old, for 
$15,000 and his dam, Langwater 
Cleopatra, brought $19,500 also at nine 
years of age. 
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CHECKING ACCOUNTS 


A checking account is a good business 
reference. It shows that you believe in 
keeping a complete record of all financial 
transactions. 


The possession of a checking account 
shows that you have method, caution, and 
thrift. The people with whom you deal 
will have more respect for you if you pay 
by check rather than by cash. 


A reasonable deposit entitles you to a 
checking account at this bank, and we wel- 
come new accounts. 


THE MAHONING 
NATIONAL BANK 


THE MAHONING 
SAVINGS & TRUST 
COMPANY 


CENTRAL SQUARE 
YOUNGSTOWN OHIO 


A bank you will surely like 


Nine 


TAKE NOTICE % 


Dairymen and Farmers of Youngstown and Vicinity 


A GENERAL MACHINE SHOP 


Perhaps you want parts made for some 
of your machinery. We. can do it. 


CYLINDER REGRINDING 


On motors, air compressors, 
etc., the best work in this section. 


pumps, 


CHEVROLET PARTS AND SERVICE 


A complete stock of parts and service 
that can’t be surpassed. 


We can be of inestimable value to you 
through our facilities to offer you service 
of a kind that you cannot obtain in this 
vicinity. 


Make Use of It 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
For Economical Transportation 


We can fit your needs in truck bodies. 


Come in and talk it over with us. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 


The finest passenger car and truck 
painting shop in the country at your 
service. 


BATTERY DEPARTMENT 


Equipped to give you 10-hour service 
on recharging batteries. Repairing and 
recharging all makes of batteries. 


TRIMMING AND UPHOLSTERING 


The best to be had. Seat covers, cur- 
tains, tops, winter tops, etc. 


F. B. SMITH & CO. 


36 PYATT ST., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


When in Youngstown you are cordially invited to visit and inspect 


Ohio’s Most Complete Service Plant 


Ten 
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BARGAINS 


When is a bargain a bargain? The 
question looms in the minds of shop- 
pers for the home as the season’s, 
sales advance. Just when a bargain 
ceases to be a bargain is a problem 
being threshed out in feminine minds 
all over the land. . 


A purchase is not a bargain if it is 
not needed. No matter how low the 
price, if the article is of no immediate 
use or if a use must be created for it, 
it is not a bargain. If little Mary does 
not need a new dress and, though one 
is bought at a reduced price, it is not 
a bargain. 

Neither is it a bargain if the pur- 
chase must be stored a long time, ty- 
ing up money and storage space. It 
is foolish to tie up several dollars in 
sheeting or curtain material if they 
must be stored a year or two before 
they can be used. 

That which deteriorates with time is 
not a bargain. ‘The dainty rubber tea 
aprons now on sale will not make at- 
tractive gifts next Christmas because 
they will become cracked by that time 
if they are stored away. Woolen 
dress goods, bedding and undercloth- 
ing is now being sold at reduced prices, 
but if there is no suitable storage 
place and moths get into them; they 
are distinctly not a bargain. 

But, if Jim can make his old over- 
coat last until the February sales, he 
will find a real bargain which he can 
wear the remainder of this winter and 
then have for next winter. If bed 
and table supplies are low, the white 
sales offered once or twice every year 
are the places to replenish the supply 
of bedding and table linen. Where 
there are many to sew for it is usually 
a bargain to buy a bolt of white goods 
to use in making up the underwear 
for the family. 

It would be pleasant to think all 
dealers are following the golden rule. 
But some of us have learned that 
soap, which ordinarily sells at six bars 
for a: quarter, is not a bargain even 
if it is marked, “Special, six bars for 
twenty-five cents.” Likewise, many 
other articles of household supplies. 

Remnants are often misleading. A 
two yard piece of gingham is marked 
fifty cents as it lays on the remnant 
counter and in another part of the 
store the same material can be pur- 
chased for twenty-five cents a yard. 
Hardly a bargain, is it, especially if the 
purchaser only needed ayard and a 
half or perhaps needed it not at all? 

Merchants do offer splendid bar- 
gains at various seasons of the year. 
They do it for several reasons but 
mainly to reduce the season’s stock 
or to advertise. Many dealers feel 
that they can better afford to sell mer- 
chandise at a reduced price than to try 
to store it until the season returns 
and run the risk of having some types 
of goods, as shoes and hats, go out of 
style. 

Bargain sales are also offered to en- 
courage people to come to the store. 
Perhaps only a few articles will be 
marked low but once the customer is 
inside the store she sees other things 
she buys and the merchant has more 
than made up for the loss on the low 
priced articles. 

To be an expert bargain hunter, one 
must be an expert shopper and know 
the regular retail price of the articles 
offered in the sale. The expert bar- 
gaineer also knows just exactly what 
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Edited by Mrs. Elizabeth Storm-Ferguson 


she needs, how much of it and how 
she is going to use it. 

A real bargain, then, is any pur- 
chase which is selling for less than 
ordinary retail price and which will be 
of use to the purchaser in the near 
future. 


The sting of a reproach is the truth 
of it—Proverbs of England. 


Housewife Walked Over 
1800 Miles a Year 


How far do you travel a day in do- 
ing your kitchen work? Would you 
guess that you walked five miles a day 
just getting meals and doing the work 
connected with meals? Neither did 
Mrs. Carl Rone, a farmer’s wife who 
enrolled in a kitchen contest. But she 
wore the pedometer provided for her 
and discovered 
miles a day, or 1,825 miles in a year 
in preparing the meals for a family of 
three. 


The changes, Mr. and Mrs. Rone 
made in their kitchen were so simple 
that it didn’t seem at first as though 
the mileage could be changed. But it 
was. Changing the position of the 
kitchen table, kitchen cabinet and sink 
were the greatest factors in step sav- 
ing for she grouped these in the ell 
of her kitchen. 


Realizing that small articles play a 
large part in step saving kitchens, the 
dishpan was moved from the pantry 
to a shelf by the sink, the utility shelf 
from the south wall came over to the 
wall above the sink on which were put 
the cleaning materials and the clock to 
schedule the kitchen work; the dust 
pan, broom and match holder were 
placed by the stove. 


The coffee grinder was lowered one 
and a half feet by the kitchen cabinet 
and the sink was raised three inches 
to make it the right height for Mrs. 
Rone. 


All cooking pans in constant use 
were moved from the pantry and cel- 
lar way to the kitchen cabinet while 
dishes that were seldom used were 
placed on a shelf in the cellar way. 
All other cooking utensils were placed 
in the kitchen cabinet. 

The pump was moved to the right 
side of the sink so that the dishes 
could be washed from left to right, set 
on the kitchen cabinet and then put in 
the cupboard with comparatively few 
steps. 

Recipe books which had been kept 
in the top drawer of the kitchen cab- 
inea, were placed in a rack on the 
door of the cabinet, allowing more 
drawers space for kitchen knives and 
other small articles. 

The most often used kitchen spoons, 
egg beaters, potato mashers and the 
like were moved from the kitchen cab- 
inet to hooks above the sink. A trap 
with a vent was placed in the sink 
drain. The wood box was placed in one 
corner near the_stove and the fireless 
cooker went under the sink. 

Two dollars and five cents covered 
the entire cost of making all these 
changes. The work was all done by 
Mr. and Mrs. Rone and although an 
entire week was required to do it, they 
both felt that the time and labor was 
well spent. 

After the kitchen was entirely re- 
arranged, Mrs. Rone wore the pedo- 


that she traveled five; 


meter another week and _ discovered 
that she now traveled only two and 
a half miles a day in doing her kitchen 
work. Her mileage was cut eactly in 


half by the rearrangement of her 
kitchen. 
What you can’t get is just what 


suits you.—Proverbs of Ireland. 


I 


“Read the best books first, or yo; 
may not have a chance to read then 
at all.”—Thoreau. 


Expensive remedies are always use 
ful, if not_to the sick, at least to th 
chemist.—Proverbs of Russia. 
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Preferred by Dealers 
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Plant Recently Rebuilt and 
Enlarged~Capacity Increased 
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Farmers Returns as Much 
Interest on the Investment : 
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“ORAL HYGIENE” 


By M. Lillian Conwell 


Every few days seems to bring us 
new terms used in connection with 
Better Health. The newest being that 
of “Oral Hygiene.” Now Oral. Hy- 

iene sounds. rather disconcerting, but 
to define the word separately, “oral” 
means pertaining to the mouth, while 
“hygiene” means rules designed for the 
promotion of health. Therefore, Oral 
Hygiene means nothing more than 
clean mouths and this is obtained by 
cleaning the teeth. 


Doctors, Dentists, Health Workers 
are learning more and more the rela- 
tion of the teeth to body illness. We 
are always hearing of some one whose 
teeth must be extracted because of an 
ailment; rheumatism, heart trouble, 
stomach, etc. 

But just why is this true? We for- 
get that teeth really live. They are 
fed by blood vessels. When teeth are 
decayed the blood carries this bacte- 
rial material out of the teeth into the 
body just as the blood carries food in, 
therefore, it is necessary to keep the 
teeth in good condition. 

Lime is the real food for the teeth. 
It is obtained by drinking milk and 
eating green vegetables. Teeth that 
are not fed lime sufficiently are soft 
and more susceptible to decay. Just 
as plaster needs lime to make it dura- 
ble on the walls of a house so does 
lime make teeth and bone durable for 
the body. 


Teeth are formed in the _ baby’s 
mouth long before birth. ‘Therefore, 
the mother needs more milk and 


green vegetables to supply the lime 
content necessary for the baby’s 
teeth. As the first teeth appear the 
second ones are forming just below. 
This necessitates great care with the 
first teeth to preserve the space for 
the second ones. When a first tooth 
comes out before time the space 
shrinks or the teeth at either side 
gradually slide over and use up the 
space causing the second tooth to 
come out in front or in back and 
hence a row of crooked second teeth 
are seen. This is not desirable from 
the standpoint of good looks, clean- 
liness or outline of face. The teeth 
play a big part in shaping the face. 

When a child is able to manipulate 
a spoon he can be taught to use a 
tooth brush. An early habit formed 
is a habit formed forever, and no habit 
is more needed than this one of using 
the tooth brush. All foods are neces- 
sary for the teeth, rough ones espec- 
ially. It is said of the people of Italy 
that they don’t need dentists because 
they eat rough, dark bread and their 
teeth are protected. 

Our teeth must be given’ exer- 
cise so as to keep them sharp and 
this is done by eating foods that need 
much chewing. Children should be 
taught to eat crusts of bread and 
skins of baked potatoes, etc., as they 
make teeth strong and sharp. The 
dog who chews a bone is a good ex- 
ample to bring to the child’s mind. 
The dog knows by instinct that he 
needs something hard to chew. 

One should be careful of the kind 
of tooth paste to use. It should be 
smooth and not leave a gritty matter 
in one’s mouth. When in doubt, salt 
pr soda is advised. Milk of magnesia 
is good as a mouth wash if an acid 
condition in the stomach should cause 
an unnatural feeling in the mouth. 
The dentist should be consulted 
regularly and all defects taken care 
of before the tooth is too far gone. 
Preventative Dentistry is more profit- 
able for the patient and cheaper in 
the long run. Form the habit of visit- 
ing the dentist every six months at 
least. 

Dental Hygienists (young women 
who clean teeth only) are being placed 
in schools by school boards or other 
Organizations to look after the chil- 
dren’s teeth. ; 

This work is most satisfactory and it 
has been found that in schools where 
Dental Hygienists are, the children are 
seldom ill and the attendance at school 
much better than before this service 
was established. 
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PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Ce 
FRO0S5 S013 5016 5018 4e39 4839 7839 5003 4500 


5009 5009 


FOR LADIES ONLY 


Upon the suggestion of our 
readers we have installed a pat- 
tern and fashion department. 
This department is an experi- 
ment and if successful, we shali 
continue it permanently. 


—The Editor. 


Costume. 
Coat 5003 cut in 6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 


5003-4839. Ladies’ 


and 44 inches bust measure. Dress 4839 cut 
in 7 Sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years for Misses’ and 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bst measure for 
Ladies’. To make the Costume for a 38 inch 
size as illustrated in the large view, will re- 
quire 234 yards of the wool mixture, and 21%4 
yards of the broad cloth, 54 inches wide, with 
3% yard of contrasting silk for facings on the 
coat. TWO separate patterns 15c FOR EACH 
pattern, 


5018. Ladies’ House Frock. 

Cut in 8 Sizes bust measure: 42, 44, 46, 48, 
50, 52, 54 and 56 inches, and waist measure 
35, 37, 39, 41, 43, 45, 47 and 49 inches. A 44 
inch bust requires 4% yards of 36 inch ma- 


terial. ‘The width at the foot is 2 yards. 
Price 15c. 
4405. Ladies’ Apron. 


Cut in 4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; Medium, 38-40; 
Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches bust 
measure. A Medium size requires 454 yards 
of 36 inch material. The width at the foot is 
21% yards. Price 15c. 


5008. Child’s Dress. 

Cut in 4 Sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. A 4 
year size requires 2 yards of 36 inch material 
if made with long sleeves and of one material. 
With short sleevs 134 yards will be required. 
Price 15c. 


4619. Child’s Play Suit. 

Cut in 4 Sizes: 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. A 4 
year size requires 144 yards for the Overalls, 
and 1% yards for the Blouse. Price 15c. 


4500. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 Sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. A 10 
year size requires 4 yards of 36 inch material. 
Price 15c. 


5013. Ladies’ Dress. 

Cut in 8 Sizes: bust measure 40, 42, 44, 46, 
48, 50, 52 and 54 inches, and corresponding 
waist measure, 33, 35, 37, 39, 41, 43, 45 and 
47 inches. The width at the foot is 15g yards. 
To make as illustrated for a 44 inch bust will 
require 45 yards of one material 40 inches 
wide! with % yard of contrasting material fro 
the collar and cuffs, and % yard of chantilly 
or other lace allover 20 inches wide. Price 15c. 


5009. Child’s Play Outfit. 

Cut in 5 Sizes: 6 months, 1 year, 2, 3 and 
4 years. A 2 year size requires of 36 inch 
material 34 yard for the Drawers, 1% yard for 
the Slip, and 134 yard for the Dress if the 
Dress is made with long sleeves. With 
short sleeves, % yard less is required. If 
Slip is made without ruffle 1% yard less is 
required. Price 15c. 


5016. Ladies’ Night Dress. 

Cut in 4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; Medium, 38-40; 
Large, 42-44; Extra Large} 46-48 inches bust 
measure. A Medium size requires 314 yards 
of 36 inch material. Price 15c. 


LS 


15c FASHION BOOK NOTICE 15c 


Send in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date Spring and Summer 
1925 Book of Fashions, showing color plates, and containing 500 de- 
signs of Ladies,’ Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a Concise and Com- 
prehensive Article on Dressmaking, Also Some Points for the Needle, 
(illustrating 30 of the various, simple stitches, all valuable hints to the 


home dressmaker. 


Eleven 


Adopt Herd Names 


_ Three Ohio breeders of Holstein- 
Friesian cattle recently reserved pre- 
fix names for their exclusive use with 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America. Following are the names of 
those reserved and the names and ad- 
dresses of the breeders for whom they 
are registered. “Presque Isle,” S. S. 
Bertsfield, Toledo; “Welikit,” John C. 
Harner, Mt. Vernon; and “Twin Coun- 
ty,” N. W. Lee & Son, New London. 
Five Pennsylvania breeders recently 
reserved prefix names. Following are 
the names of those reserved and the 
names and addresses of the breeders 


for whom they are registered: “Re- 
vere,” F. J. Vandervort, Erie; “Valley 
Dawn,” C. P. Shenot, Wexford: “Lost 


Creek,” C. I. Degen & Sono Mifflin- 
town; “Montview,” J. N. Palmer & 
Son, Ulster; and “Silver Rirge,” John 
P. McGill, Harrisville. j 

The purpose of prefix names used 
by breeders of purebred Holstein- 
Friedsian cattle is to facilitate the 
naming of animals. Nearly 6,000 
breeders in the United States now use 
these registered names regularly. 


Belmont County Gets Two 
Association Bulls 


Two bulls purchased at the Shef- 
field farm, Cincinnati, by The Belmont 
(Ohio) County Bull Association, ar- 
rived in the county this month. 

One of the animals was unloaded at 
Belmont and will be kept by Alden 
Porterfield. The other was unloaded 
at Bellaire and will pe kept py James 
A. Giffen and Sons on High Ridge 
road. 

According to dairy experts, the bulls 
purchased by the association are the 
best bred animals in this section of 
Ohio. 

The bulls were brought to the coun- 


ty under the care of the Mooney Stock 
Farm herdsman. 


Barnesville Plans Extension 
Program 


A committee of project leaders met 
at the home of J. W. Edgerton, 
Barnesville, January 27, to plan the 
year’s extension program with County 
Agent Hoddinott. 

Clyde Lewis will act as dairy calf 
club leader; Alva Bailey, pig club 
leader; Mary Bailey, food club leader; 
and Bertha Patten, clothing club 
leader. W. J. Edgerton will continue 
the orchard demonstration project. 

The women will take up work in 
wool finishes, nutrition, home accounts, 
and spring millinery. Leaders in these 
projects are Mrs. C. R. Patten, Mrs. 
J. W. Edgerton, and Mrs. H. H. 
Lewis 


Over 300 fowls weer dispalyed at the 
Lisbon, O., poultry show, which closed 
January 3. J. D. Rice, of East Liver- 
pool, served as judge. 


A farmer is known by the machinery 
he keeps. 
Do you know 


Old Money Wanted 2°70" ow 


Collectors pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. 
Cents? And high premiums for all rare coins? 
We buy all kinds. Send 4c for large Coin Cir- 
cular. May mean much profit to you. 


NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. 574. Ft Worth Tex 


Wholesale Price To You 


Plumbing Supplies 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating Supplies 
Hot Air Furnaces 
Pipeless Furnaces 
Private Light and 
Power Plants 
Roofing—Gutter— 
Spouting—Pipes— 
Valves—Fittings, 
Water Systems, 
Septic Tanks. 
Gas Steam Radiators 


PLUMBERS’ SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. D 


433 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Catalogue and Price List on Request 
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Twelve 
Hen, Cow and Sow Combination Spreads 
Prosperity Over Country 
Shifts from wheat production into acres of corn each year. He keeps a 


dairying, poultry, swine, corn alfalfa 
and leguminous crops in general have 
enabled scores of farmers in the Mid- 
dle West and Northwestern States to 
cut their losses and get their farming 
operations on a profitable basis in the 
last few years. Many cases of suc- 
cessful readjustment in farm produc- 
tion plans have been reported to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture by county agents. The reports 
cover 302 counties in Iowa, Illinois, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho and Washing- 
ton. They tell of cuts in wheat acre- 
age, replacement of beef cattle herds 
by dairy herds, progress in poultry 
production, development of definite 
crop rotations, and expansion in the 
production of flax, soy beans, sweet 
clover, sugar beets, garden truck and 
hay. 

One typical instance is that of three 
brothers named Devosier, who were 
formerly large grain growers on a 
three-quarter section farm in Red 
Lake County, Minnesota. About four 
years ago they began to have doubts 
about the future of grain growing. 
Accordingly they laid the foundation 
of a good dairy herd, planted part of 
their farm to corn, alfalfa, clover and 
some sugar beets, and erected two 
silos, going into debt for most of the 
expense. Last year they sold $1,700 
worth of breeding stock and $3,800 
worth of milk to a_ local cooperative 
cheese factory which they helped to 
build. They have adopted a four-year 
rotation on their farm and have re- 
stored their land so that it is again 
profitable in small grain production 


The county agent says that these 
farmers are on the road to “easy 
street.” Another Minnesota farmer in 


Mahnomen County has reduced his 
wheat acreage from 400 to 40 acres. 
He has increased his dairy herd from 
2 scrub milk cows to a good grade 
herd of 30 with a purebred sire. His 
monthly income averages $270 to $275 
from cream. He has 40 acres of alfal- 
fa, 75 acres of sweet clover, and 80 
acres of corn. 
Turns From Wheat to Cows 

Robert Empey, in Prairie County, 
Montana, was a _ consistent wheat 
grower until 1917. In wheat growing 
he failed to get ahead. Then he 
turned to milking a few cows. He 
raised a good flock of chickens and 
about 10 turkeys. Two years ago he 
started planting beans and corn. That 
year he had 50 acres of corn, milked 8 
cows, raised 31 hogs, 7 steers, and 60 
turkeys for market. He is now out of 
debt, and plans to enlarge his opera- 
tions. Another farmer in Blaine Coun- 
ty, Montana, by raising corn and 
hogs, has been enabled to pay off a 
mortgage of $1,400. He is storing his 
wheat for a better price. 

An outstanding example of a Mon- 
tana farmer who was profited by a 
readjustment in his farming: plans is 
told by the county agent of Richland 
County. This farmer, in 1919, was a 
straight wheat grower. He depended 
entirely on wheat for his farm income 
and -cropped his land continuously. 
Realizing in 1919 that his plan was 
wrong, he began to change to 
mixed farming. His first step was to 
plant sweet clover for forage. Then 
he started a small herd of cattle and 
one or two brood sows. From this 
modest beginning he has built upa crop 
rotation of corn, wheat and sweat 
clover. He has a good herd of pure- 
bred shorthorn cattle, a bunch of pure- 
bred Duroc Jersey hogs, and a flock 
of poultry. He produces considerable 
pure registered Marquis wheat seed, 
Hannchen barley, Visétory oats and 
sweet clover. Another farmer in Rose- 
bud County, Montana, has reduced his 
wheat area from 150 acres to 50 acres, 
and has planted 100 acres to corn and 
sweet clover. He raises a carload of 
hogs every year. A farmer in Still- 
water County, Montana, who in 1920 
raised corn chiefly, now has 25 or 30 


dairy herd with a purebred sire, and 
this year marketed a carload of fat, 
corn-fed hogs, the first corn-fed hogs 
ever sold from this community. He 
also raises barley, oats and alfalfa. 

Alfalfa and Sudan Grass Profitable 


A farmer in Adams County, Nebras- 
ka, who formerly raised only wheat 
year after year with an_ occasional 
change to corn, now has part of his 
wheat ground in alfalfa and Sudan 
grass. He has one-half of his farm in 
corn, and only one-fourth in wheat. 
He has 8 head of high-grade Holstein 
cows and heifers, and 125 Dark Brown 
Plymouth Rocks. Another Nebraska 
farmer, F. A. Snedeker, of Buffalo 
County, has almost eliminated wheat 
from his cropping system and is mar- 
keting a large part of his crops 
through livestock. Four farmers in 
Filmore County, Nebraska, who pre- 
viously had large areas in wheat, have 
cut down their wheat acreage, bal- 
anced their crops so as to provide feed 
for a dairy herd, and have increased 
their dairy operations more than 100 
per cent. This policy has enabled them 
to pay off all their indebtedness and 
accumulate a bank balance. A farmer 
in Red Willow County, Nebraska, went 
nearly bankrupt in four years of 
straight wheat farming. Then he: 
started dairying on a small scale and 
has got back on his feet. He has a 
fine modern dairy barn, a fair herd of 
Jerseys, and two good pit silos. Wheat 
has been eliminated from his farm. 

Similar cases are reported from 
Kansas. G. A. Hughs, of Ashland 
County, Kansas, turned last year from 
almost straight wheat farming and 
made poultry an important side line. 
On an investment of $150 in 1,000 baby 
chicks, he made a profit of $287. Now 
he has added four head of purebred 
Jerseys to his dairy herd. Another 
man, in St. Cloud County, Kansas, who 
formerly grew wheat exclusively and 
often asked “What shall I do with the 
other nine months?” found the answer 
in diversified farming. He turned to 
cattle, swine, and poultry production, 
and introduced a definite crop rotation. 
This change has enabled him to dis- 
tribute his work throughout the year, 
and has saved him from the bad effects 
of the wheat depression. A farmer in 
Labette County, Kansas, has main- 
tained his farm on a paying basis since 
1920 by practically eliminating wheat 
except as a filler in rotation, and keep- 
ing Holstein cows and growing sweet 
clover as a_ soil improvement crop. 
On the small acreage which he still 
keeps in wheat he has increased his 
yield from 8 to 18 bushels an acre. 

Turns Hogs Into Wheat 

An unusual way of dealing mith the 
wheat problem is reported by the 
county agent of Rawlins County, Kan- 
as. Andrew Haller, a large farm oper- 
ator in that county, hog-fenced three 
quarter-sections sown to wheat. He 
raised 400 hogs in the wheat field. 
The hogs lived on the wheat until it 
began to ripen, then they ate the grass 
and tender weeds that came up. They 
had paths through the wheat but did 
little damage to the growing grain. The 
hogs were left in the fields while the 
wheat was in stacks, but they did not 
damage the stacks. Gain on the hogs 
was estimated at $1,600, or $10 an 
acre, and the wheat in the field yielded 
4 bushels an acre. 

The county agent in Fall River 
County, South Dakota, reports a re- 
markable recovery by W. H. Robinson. 
This farmer is an old “horse-man” and 
made considerable money by raising a 
medium grade of draft horses. But 
he hung on too long and when he 
finally cleaned up on his horses he had 
nothing left except a mediocre ranch 
in a rough part of the country. Then 
he turned to hog raising, borrowing 
money to get a start. Last fall he paid 
off his loan, and had a ranch stocked 
to capacity. He has built up a new 
business in two years. 

One man in Crawford County, IIl- 


inois, cut his wheat acreage in half, 
limed 30 acres, and in addition to car- 
rying a herd of dairy cattle on sweet 
clover pasture the second summer he 
turned under the clover and increased 
his corn yield 6 bushels an acre the 
following year. He was the only one 
of 10 farmers in his neighborhood who 
could show a profit last year, although 
they all kept records to make a com- 
parison. Harlan See, of Paris, Ill, a 
beef cattle raiser for 25 years, sold his 
herd and replaced it with 20 head of 
dairy cattle. He has reported to the 


county agent that his milk checks, 
running $250 a month, “make more 
profit every month than the same 


number of beef cows made for him in 
any year for five years. 


Miller Goes on Leave 


Guy W. Miller, County Agricul- 
tural Agent of Trumbull county has 
een granted a six months’ leave of 
absence by the Board of Trustees, of 
the Ohio State University and the 
Board of directors of the Trumbull 
County Farm Bureau, to take effect 
February first. He will take up stu- 
dies at Cornell University, along the 
lines of Feeding and Management of 
Dairy Cattle, Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology. 

His place will be filled by G. S. 
Woods of Greene county. Mr. Woods 
was born and reared on a dairy farm 
in Greene county near Port William, 
Ohio. He attended Wilmington Col- 
lege for two years and has been at 
Ohio State University for two years. 
While at the University he specialized 
in dairy production work and is well 
fitted to assume his new duties in 
Trumbull county. 

Guy W. Miller has been County 
Agricultural Agent in Trumbull coun- 
ty for five years and seven months 
and is the second County Agent in the 
State to be granted a leave of absence. 
During this time the Farm Bureau and 
Agricultural Extension work ha devel- 
oped very rapidly in Trumbull county. 
During the five complete years in the 
county there has been 13,986 farmers 
called at the Farm Bureau office, 52,- 
791 letters written to farmers in the 
county, 1312 meetings with a total at- 
tendance of 80,578 people. 


Stark Bureau Wins 
Test Suit 


The Stark County Farm Bureau 
won its suit against C. S. Baker, in 
common pleas court at Canton Mon- 
day, securing a verdict for $30 and in- 
terest amounting to $3.30, on his mem- 
bership contract, which he refused to 
make good. This was considered a 
test suit in Stark county, and the or- 
ganization will proceed to collect on 
other contracts unless the delinquent 
members pay up.—Farm and Dairy. 


Springboro Local Meetings 


The Springboro Local of the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company will 
meet every second Saturday of the 
month at 2:00 p. m., reports the secre- 
tary, Fred W. Thornton. 


W. S. Souders of Highland Jersey 
Farm, south of Rogers, Ohio, has 
just shipped a fine registered Jersey 
heifer to M. B. Halliday, Williskill, 
New York. 
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FARE YOUR COWS 
Losing Their Calves 


You Can Stop Them Yourself 
AT SMALL COST 

Ask for FREE copy of ‘‘The Cattle 
Specialist,’ our cattle paper. Answers all 
questions asked during the past thirty years WJ 
about abortion in cows. Also let us tell you how to get the ‘‘Practical 
Home Veterinarian”, a Live Stock Doctor Book, without cost.Veterinary \J 
A postal will do. 

vid Robert inary Co.,Inc., 153 Grand Ave., Waukesha, 
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New Herd Bull 


Charley Weikert, Leetonia,  secre- 
tary of the Columbiania County Hol- 
stein-Friesian Breeders association, re- 
cently purchased a junior bull from 
Carnation Farms. He bought Matador 
Segis Walker 12th, who carries the 
best bloodlines of that famous herd. 


Kerr Re-elected 


John M. Kerr, Wellsburg, was te- 
eltced president of the Columbiania 
County Farm Bureau at its annual 
meeting in Lisbon on January 17. Mr. 
Kerr is also a leader of the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company in 
his territory. 


Robert Cox of Dorset, and Arthur 
Root of Austintown, have been em- 
ployed as deputy sheriffs to serve as 
additional traffic officers in Ashtabula 
county. Cox is a former director of 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany. . 


December 2 to 5 1925, are the dates 
selected for the next poultry show 
here. The recent show paid all ex- 
penses and left a neat profit to the lo- 
cal fanciers who arranged it. 


Please patronize our advertisers. 


Feel Secure 


When winter comesthemanwho | 
owns a Unadilla Silo knows what 

it means to feel secure about 
feed for his live stock. 


He knows that his plentiful 


supply of good, succulent, meat 
and milk producing silage will 
always be in the best condition 
and will lose none of its valuable 
juices. 

He knows he has a durable, © 
strong, frost resisting and weather 
defying structure. Have you 
these profitable advantages?- 
Write today for our 


Big Catalog, Free 


The most interesting story of 
silos ever written. Gives com- 
plete details of the Unadilla. 
Also ask to see our liberal dis- 
counts for cash and early orders. — 
Time payments if desired. 
Address 

UNADILLA SILO CO, 3 
Box G Unadilla, N. Ye 


UNADILLA. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK FAIRLY ENCOURAGING 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


The general outlook for American 
agriculture is fairly encouraging this 
year as compared with recent years, al- 
though there may be a.slackening in 
domestic demand for farm products 
next winter, according to the annual 
outlook report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture issued re- 
cently. 


Producers of the major farm prod- 
ucts such as cotton and wheat are ad- 
vised by the department to follow 
about the same program of production 
as last year. Increased acreage of these 
crops are not advisable this year, the 
department says. 


“General business prosperity during 
the first half of this year will maintain 
the domestic demand for the 1924 farm 
products yet to be marketed and 
should stimulate the demand for the 
better grades of certain farm products. 


“It is not assured, however, that the 
industrial improvement of the first half 
of 1925 will continue into 1926 at the 
same high level, and should there be a 
reduction in business activity as a re- 
sult of over-stimulation of business, a 
slackened demand for some of the 
1925 crops may be expected. 


“The foreign market for most Amer- 
ican farm products promises to be as 
good at least as during the past year. 
The European economic situation is 
distinctly brighter than it was a year 
ago. The short grain crops in 1924 
coupled with higher purchasing power 
in industrial centres and better facili- 
ties for financial imports are favorable 
for continued sales of American wheat 
and rye, at least until the next harvest. 
Despite increased prices, the demand 
for American pork products in Ger- 
many has continued strong. 

“From present indications ample 
credit for farming purposes will be 
available in most regions of the Unit- 
ed States on more favorable terms. 
Interest rates are now somewhat 
lower than in recent years and credit 
needed should be arranged for early in 
the season. Additional credit for pro- 
duction purposes, however, should not 
be used unless there is a fair prospect 
of increasing the net farm income, or 

_unless essential to bring abuot sound 
diversification. 

“The present tendency to industry 
points jto, stronger competition for 
farm labor during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1925 than prevailed during 
1924.” From present indications little 
change in farm equipment and up- 
keep costs are to be expected. 

“The outlook for cotton although 
perhaps less favorable than in 1924 
from the standpoint of production 
costs, is otherwise encouraging. From 
present indications stocks at the end 
of the current season will not be large 
and the improved foreign demand 
should be maintained. Another 13,- 
000,000 bale crop could probably be 
absorbed at sustained prices. 

“If there is an average world crop of 
wheat in 1925, the present high price 
of wheat can not be expected to pre- 
vail for the 1925 crop, although prices 
are expected to be better than in 1923. 
Growers of hard spring wheat are cau- 


tioned not to increase production 
above domestic requiremetns. If the 
spring wheat acreage in the United 


States is held to that of last year, and 
an average yield is secured, the pro- 
duction of hard spring wheat should 
about equal the domestic requirements. 
Favorable for Livestock 

A considerable increase in hog pro- 
duction next fall, and a corn acreage 
about the same as in 1924 are recom- 
mended by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in the second 
section of its annual outlook report. 

Beef cattle prices this year should 
average somewhat higher than last 
year, and those for sheep and wool 
Should be atleast on a par with those 
of 1924, the report says. 

Dairymen are urged to make no 
further expansion in their industry. 

igher egg prices may be expected 
during the season of jush production 


this year than last, but poultry prices 
may be lower. 

“Hog producers,” the report says, 
“enter 1925 with 18 per cent fewer 
hogs than a year ago and there is 
every indication that prices during the 
next 18 months will be higher than at 
any time since 1920. Six to eight mil- 
lion fewer pigs will be born this year 
than last spring. Fewer sows will far- 
row next fall than farrowed last fall if 
producers respond to the unfavorable 
relation of corn and hog prices as they 
have done in the past. 


“While in 1924 corn crop will prob- 
ably be well cleaned up an increased 
acreage in 1925 does not appear ad- 
visable in view of the indicated reduc- 
tion in the feeding demand. Stocks 
of old corn on farms are likely to be 
smaller than usual in the beginning 
of the new crop year 1925, but it ap- 
pears that not more than an average 
crop will be required to supply the 
needs of the country for both feed and 
commercial purposes. 

Higher Beef Cattle Prices. Expected 

“Prices for beef cattle for 1925 
should average somewhat higher than 
for 1924. The industry is gradually 
working into a more favorable position 
due to the relation of beef to compet- 
ing commodities, especially pork; im- 
proved industrial conditions, and in no 
small measure to the cattlemens own 
sacrifices. Market receipts will prob- 
ably be somewhat smaller than in 1924. 
All conditions indicate that the long- 
time outlook for the industry is even 
more favorable. 

Advises Against Expansion in 
Dairying - 

“Further expansion in dairying in 
1925 seems inadvisabe. A recovery in 
prices of dairy products could hardly 
be expected should the number of 
milk cows be further increased. Dom- 
estic production appears adequate, and 
the foreign dairy situation is such as 
to keepworld market prices low and 
thus limit the height to which our but- 
ter prices can rise without bringing in 
foreign butter. 

Favorabel Outlook for Sheep and 

Wool 


“Prospects for the sheep industry, in 
1925 appear favorable. The world wool 
outlook and the prospective meat situ- 
ation in this country promise prices 
for 1925 at least on a par with those 
of 1924. There does not appear to be 
any immediate danger of overproduc- 
tion, as the increase in the number of 
sheep has as yet been ony slight. 

Outlook for Poultry 

“The outlook for the poultry in- 
dustry during 1925 from the standpoint 
of market egg prices is favorable while 
from the prices of market poultry 
prices is not so encouraging. It seems 
probable that higher egg prices will 
prevail during theseason of bush pro- 
duction this year than last. With an 
abnormally large carry-over of dressed 
poutry in storage it seems probable 
that lower prices on market poultry 
may prevail for at least the first half 
of the year. 


Colt Production Declines 


“There are many horses and mules 
of working age on farms as will be 
needed for the coming season, and 
average prices of work stock are lower 
than they were a year ago. A decided 
decrease in colt production duirng the 
past few, however, points to a future 
shortage of good work stock. ‘This 
shortage is likely to be acute during 
the time that colts foaled this year and 
next, Or even young horses purchased 
now are still in active service.” 


Tis FREE B004 Fells how 
other farmers stopped 
Contagious Abortion 


Fully describes causes and disastrous effects 

of this widespread disease and points the way 

to an easily administered treatment that can- 

not injure animals and is guaranteed to end the 

trouble and prevent loss of calves, Writetoday. 
ABORNO LABORATORY 


38 Jeff St. Lancaster,Wis. 
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What the Hunt Boys 
Learned about Clover 


FTER the Hunt boys bought their 

Al's Crop per Acre A Clover seed last spring, they com- 
pared labels. George found that Al 

had bought from another dealer, seed 
which was labeled the same percent purity 


and germination as his. 


Growing conditions during the season 
were not favorable. Al’s Clover didn’t do 
well, while George’s came along in fine 
shape. Al figured he got only 14% tons to 
the acre, as against George’s 31% tons. 


They couldn’t explain it. They agreed the 
soil, cultivation and all other conditions 
had been as nearly alike as they could be. 
But Al began to study up on seeds, seed 
laws, seed testing, etc. He concluded his 
seed had been lacking in vitality, even 
though the tag didn’t reveal this fact. 


Al learned a lot of things about seeds and 
testing that will be worth dollars and cents 
to him in the future. You can read what 
Al learned in a little book prepared by 
the Albert Dickinson Company, entitled 
“7 Lessons in Judging Seed.” It is sent 
free on request. Write for it. 


ALBERT DICKINSON CoO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO BOSTON 


PITTSBURGH BINGHAMTON 


NEW YORK 


ator, oS yeSarara 
Known For Safety! 


Although it has resources exceeding 
ON 


$7,000,000.00, is conveniently located and 
pays 5% interest on savings, The Trum- 
bull Savings and Loan company is best 
known for its safety. 

DEPOSITS 


It has been a constructive force in 
Trumbull county for 35 years and during 
that time has always measured up to the 
highest standards of safety. 


THE TRUMBULL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
GIRARD 


| WARREN 


Support Those Who Support You 
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| Cow-lest Associations 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


December-November, 1924 


Herds tested, 23; cows in milk, 310; cows 
dry, 63; cows on official test, 8; cows pro- 
ducing over 40 lbs. fat, 66; over 50 Ibs., 17; 


cows producing over 1000 lbs. milk, 92; over 
1200 Ibs., 39. 
Ten highest producing cows in butterfat for 


the month: 


Fat 
J. <A. Dinsmore, 81.0 
J. A. Dinsmore, J 67.3 
J.2 Te Wihite, He. 65.0 
Ro UL. asters) A 63.5 
McClelland Bros., 61.7 
C. M. Berryhill, ] 61.5 
Ri i Carters 59.8 
C. M. Berryhill, J .. 1072 59.0 
John Parkes, Jr., GH... 1476 57.6 
‘An. Io.* Pences iyi ee es 1479 56.2 


Average of ten highest cows. 1380 63.26 
Twelve highest producing cows in milk for 
the month: 


Milk Fat 
McClelland Bros." Hy #2 1869 61.7 
A; Ls Pence Hs = 1773 51.4 
A. L. Pence, H 1686 48.9 
Reig Carterpren ae 1628 63.5 
McClelland Bros., H 1587 44.4 
Jeo Me sPaxtoneactinn 1582 42.7 
Jak White; ees 1547 65.0 
Rel aiCarter;) Ha 1535 49.1 
McClelland Bros., a 1494 50.8 
A. W. Mawhinney, H 40.0 
A: = Lf2Pence; Hoses 56.2 
John Parkes, Jr., GH 57.6 


Three highest herd averages in butterfat: 


No. Cows Milk Fat 
CAM Bertyhillaes 769.7 42.64 
J. Ard Cowden, H .... 1058.5 39.55 
Reedy Carter, 1113.2 38.95 
Three high herd averages in milk: 
Atm Lo iPences: Hye eae 1129.2 35.89 
Rost, (Carter, 1113.2 38.95 
J. Ard Cowden, 1058.5 39,55 


second year’s work. We are beginning with 
twenty-four (24) members this year, which is 
two more than we started with last year. One 
of our members, a Milking Shorthorn breeder, 
did not test this month but will begin with 
the January test. He also plans on starting 
Semi-Official records on several of his Short- 
horns in a few weeks. 

The members are beginning the year’s work 
with a real interest and determination to 
build up better and more efficient herds, and 
to produce their milk at the lowest possible 
feed cost per 100 Ibs. milk. 

Some of the dairymen are bothered quite 
a bit this winter with their silage spoiling, 
and it is hard to determine the cause. 


The most of our members sell their milk 
through the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Co., and find it a great benefit to themselves. 
There is still room for improvement, but if 
all the dairymen would join this movement 
and back it up, much more could be done. 


One of our members made a sale of his 
surplus stock a few weeks ago, and it was the 
Cow Testing records that sold them. Not 
only their own records, but records of their 
dams and of cows sired by the same bull 
were used in the catalogue. 


Association Averages for Month 


310 cows milking. 
Milk, 773.8 Ibs. 
Butterfat, 37.14 Ibs. 


The following 29 cows in Washington 
County Cow ‘Testing Association, Washing- 
ton, Pa., gave over 400 Ibs. of butterfat for 
the year ending November, 1924. 


Fat 
T. L. McCarrell, RH 642.6 
T. LU. McCarrell,, RH . 642.0 
T. L. McCarrell, RH . 583.1 
T. -ly.<-McGarrell, RH: - 504.1 
T. L. McCarrell, RH. . 495.5 
T. LL. McCarrell, RH-.. 467.5 
Tale McCarrell, RE 464.7 
J. E. White & Son, 455.5 
TG... McCarrell,- RH: 454.2 
McClelland Bros., RH . 453.2 
T. LL. McCarrell, RH — 451.6 
T. L. McCarrell, RH .. 450.9 
j22A Dinsmore, Rye 445.4 
A. W. Mawhinny, RH 442.5 
T. YL. McCarrell, RH 441.2 
T. |. McCarrell, RH .. 435.9 
T. L. McCarrell, RH . 435.4 
T. L. McCarrell, RH . 435.4 
J. E. White & Son, RH.. 431.1 
J. E. White & Son, RH. 429.3 
T. IL. McCarrell, RH . 429.2 
T. L. McCarrell, RH .. 428.6 
McClelland Bros., RH 428.2 
C. M. Berryhill, RJ 427.1 
J. A. Dinsmore, RJ .. 423.5 
C. M. Berryhill, RJ .. 421.1 
W. Lee Cowden, RJ . 415.6 
J. R. Cowden, RH .... fF 
terfat: 
Av. No.Cows Milk Fat 
T. I. McCarrell, RH..24.50 14105 448.3 
ji 2A: Dinsmore, (Ryacee” 15.00 6613 341.0 
J. Ard Cowen, R & GrH..11.91 9357 335.6 
J. P. White & Son, RH..18.17 9292 322.7 
C. M. Berryhill, RJ... 23.00 5928 321.4 
R. L. Carter & Sons, RH 23.00 9551 316.9 
A. . Mawhinny, RH._13.58 9402 312.8 
Walter C. Lee, R & GrH 12.42 9267 308.5 
L. Shelly Morgan, R&GrH 10,83 8702 306.4 
W. Leee Cowden, RH... 17.00 8522 297.6 
There were 27 members with 537 cows. The 
average return per cow was: 
Lbs. of milk Ae ae 8100 
Le DsevoreButtertat eee amas sane eee 291.7 


Theodore Weaver, Tester 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


DECEMBER TRUMBULL REPORT 


The herd of D. C. Osborn, Bristol, O., leads 
the Trumbull County Cow Testing Association 
for December, with an. average production of 
butterfat of 36.7 pounds per cow; Ralph Dean, 
Lordstown, is second with 36.5 pounds per 
cow; E. H. Groll is third, with 34.8 pounds 
per cow; John Governor is fourth, with 34.8 
pounds per cow; C. D. James is fifth, with 
31.9 pounds per cow. 

The following gives the records of the cows 
in the Association which have produced more 
than 40 lbs. of butterfat during the month:. 


Milk Fat 
McCombs & Partridge, RH... 1014.7 42.8 
McCombs & Partridge, RH... 1168.7 40.9 
Ralph Dean, RJ é 50.1 
Ralph Dean, GJ ... 49.7 
Ralph Dean, GJ ... 42.7 
Ce Ds James,.GiHe. 45.3 
CxDaames: GH 42.7 
John Wanamaker, GJ ... 45.7 
John Wanamaker, GJ 40.0 
BS Bee kKroliss Rae 55.3 
2 He Kroll) RAY 53.6 
Idea Yea) ts BOs Bee 49.9 
John Governor, RJ . 41.1 
John Governor, RH . 56.8 
John Governor, RH . 43.3 
John Governor, RH . 47.1 
John Schein, GH. ......... 41.4 
Wm. Nance & Son, 57.8 
Wm. Nance & Son, 55.9 
Wm. Nance & Son, 48.5 
Wm. Nance & Son, RG....... 41.4 
McCombs & Partridge, RH 54.0 
McCombs & Partridge, RH ... 51.9 
McCombs & Partridge, RH 49.2 
EE. Jee sroll, REA ae 41.1 
J. A. Guthrie, GG . 40.0 
J. E. Brinker, RH . 46.6 
Dia Osborn. be 40.2 
DSC eOsborat RH Sree 
D: C.-Osbern; -RH—- 47.1 


MONTOUR VALLEY 


Monthly report of the Montour Valley Cow 
Testing Association for the month of Decem- 
ber, 1924. Reported by LI. M. Stark. Herds 
tested, 24; cows in milk, 315; cows producing 
over 40 lbs. fat, 41; cows producing over 1000 
Ibs. milk, 58; over 1200 lbs. milk, 24. 

Ten highest producing cows in butterfat for 
the month: 


Fat 
A. B. Craig, 66.96 
Scott Bros., H : 65.10 
W. C. Chamberlin, Z 65.08 
Robert Bermford & Son, R : 62.75 
Scott EBros.,= Gril seca es is 61.94 
Robert Bermford & Son, x 60.59 
Allegheny Co. Home, RH 1212 54.54 
Alex% ener tROby ete 1422 54.04 
A. M. McClinton, RH 1649 51.12 
H. E. Cleland, Mixed  ........ 1175 50.52 
Average of 10 highest cows............ 1490.9 59.244 


Report of Montour Valley Cow Testing <As- 
sociation for January, 1925, reported by L. M. 
Stark. Herds tested, 24; cows in milk, 341; 
cows dry, 57; cows producing over 40 lbs. fat, 
56; over 50 lbs. fat, 20; cows producing over 
1000 lbs. milk, 80; over 1200 Ibs. milk, 41. 

Ten highest producing cows in butterfat for 
the month: 


Milk Fat 
A. eB: -Crase eR Ete. ..1633 68.59 
Al 2 BS Craig, Re 1646 62.62 
Robt. Bermford & Son, 1271 62.28 
A. N... McClinton,) RH) 2 .2024 60.24 
Scotti:Bros., -RE Ves 1897 56.91 
1559 56.12 
.1810 56.11 
. 961 54.78 
Bell Bros suk bee 22 1476 © 54.61 
Drei Gn eWay Ree 1555 54.42 
Average of 10 highest cows........... 1583.2 58.668 


‘Riverview 
botel 


“A GOOD PLACE TO STOP” 


BERKEY L. SWANK 


PROPRIETOR 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


Can a Banker Milk 
a Cow? 


Our officers have for years been in- 
terested in the farmer and dairyman. 
We know your success means the suc- 
cess of the whole comminity. 


LET US HELP YOU 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Resources 234 Million Dollars 
W.S. McKAY, Pres. R. A. HORNE, Cash. 
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Sugared 
Schumacher Feed 


For Health—For Large Production 
For Economy —- For Profits 


Sugared Schumacher Feed meets the needs of the dairy 
cow and the dairy farmer. 


Sugared Schumacher Feed is ideal as a ration for the 
entire dairy herd. Start your young calves on it. Grow and 
develop the yearlings on it. Build up the dry cows and 
springers with it. Make your milking herd most profitable 
by its liberal use. 


Sugared Schumacher Feed is essentially a scientific blend 
of choice products of corn, oats, wheat and barley with the 
right amounts of molasses and mineral compounds. 


It is very palatable—Cows relishit. It ishighly digestible 
—Cows thrive on it. It is varied — Cows continue to like it. 
It is rich in carbohydrates—Cows need it. It is econdmical— 
Dairymen make money with it. 


Blackburn College Farm, Carlinville, Hlinois 
The Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Sirs: “Here at Blackburn College we have a milking 
herd of seventeen pure bred Holsteins which we feed for 
maximum production. 


“T have always ground and mixed my own feed until I dis- 
covered Sugared Schumacher Feed because I believed it 
cheaper and better. Sugared Schumacher Feed has nothing 
in it but feed and I consider it the purest, finest feed there is 
on the market. I have fed it to our herd here at the college 
for almost a year and from the first have had very remark- 
able results as is proved by the accompanying illustration. 
The cow in the picture is a three year old. She is being fed 
8 pounds of Sugared Schumacher per day with some supple- 
mentary feeds. Her milk record for March was 2,473 lbs. of 
milk which is phenomenal. This production I attribute prin- 
cipally to good care and to Sugared Schumacher Feed, which 
is the basis of her ration. 

“As long as The Quaker Oats Company put into Sugared 
Schumacher Feed the quality they are now putting into it and 
I have cows to feed I shall never be without it.” 


M. H. ALEXANDER, Farm Superintendent. 


Suggested Rations 


With alfalfa or good clover hay, feed Sugared Schumacher 
Feed straight. With mixed clover and grass hay, feed Sugared 
Schumacher Feed combined with an equal amount of Boss 
Dairy Ration. With timothy or grass hay, feed one part of 
Sugared Schumacher Feed combined with two parts of — 


Boss Dairy Ration. aa 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Dept. 1670 Address—Chicago, U.S. A. 


x) 20>) a a a a 0a 


1876—-OUR FIFTIETH YEAR—1925 


The I. W. SCOTT CO. 


500 Liberty Street PITTSBURGH, PA. 113 Diamond Street 


AGRICULTURAL rs POULTRY 
IMPLEMENTS Ne) E E D S SUPPLIES 


Our 210 page catalogue of Garden and Field Seeds, Agricultural Implements, Fertil- 
izers, Insecticides, Sprayers, Poultry, Dairy and Bee Supplies—the most complete we 
have ever issued—will be mailed free on request. 


EVERYTHING FOR FARM, GARDEN AND POULTRY 
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Patronize Our Advertisers 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER Fifteen 
¢ 
PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES 
Month : 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914-1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Retail Price Qt 3.25 

a 14 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.221% 3.40 3.80 3.80 2.90 2.15 2.70 2.87 2.41 
February Bld, 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.75 1.65 1.80 1.75 1.75 2.171%4 3.40 3.50 3.75 2.70 1.85 2.65 2.50 
| March 1.20 1.30 1.30 1.75 1.35 1.45 1.35 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.65 1.65 2.1714 3.40 3.00 3.50 2.35 1.70 2.52 2.40 
April 90 1,10 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.25 1.05 1,35 1.45 1.60 1.50 1.65 2.17% 2.70 3.00 3.10 2.25 1.70 2.50 2.23 
io 85 85 .90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 95 1.25 1.35 1.30 1.20 1.45 2.68% 2.30 3.00 2.90 2.15 1.56 2.19 1.85 
June 80 .80 -80 .90 85 .95 1.10 95 1.15 1.15 1.30 1.30 1.35 2.34 2.10 2.40 2.90 1.90 1.56 2.19 1.85 
july ~ 85 85 -90 1.00 85 1.00 1.20 1.05 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.45 2.34 2.25 2.65 3.15 1.90 1.70 2.40 2.02 
“August 85 .85 .90 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.85 2.80 3.25 3.40 1.90 1.90 2.48 2.10 
September .90 .90 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.45 1.30 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.60 1.75 2.85 3.25 3.25 3.50 2.00 2.16 2.61 2.22 
October 1.05 1.05 1.15 1.75 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.55 1.80 1.75 1.65 2.00 2.85 3.25 3.60 3.50 2.10 2.39 2.75 2.22 
November 1.15 1.15 1.25 1.75 1.40 1.60 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.85 1.80 1.75 2.22%, 3.10 3.80 3.75 3.50 2.30 2.78 2.99 2.30 
December a 1.25 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.50 1.60 1.95 1.65 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.2214 3.25 4.00 4.00 3.50 2.40 2.75 2.95 2.48 
WAwerage -96 1.06 1.14 1.24 1.29 1.30 1.43 1.31 1.47 1.56 1.63 1.58 1.75 2.98 3.05 3.27 3.37 2.24 2.02 2.58 2.25 

Above prices are for 4 per cent milk i, 


to January 1918. 


After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered ‘at country plants. 


The following prices are announced to dealers as the 


February 9, 1925 
basis of payments to 


producers for milk deliveries during the month of January, 1925: 


District No. 2—Includes Youngstown, War- 
ren, Niles and Girard. 

District No. 3—Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridge- 
ort, Martins Ferry. 

District No. 4—Ashtabula. 

District No. 5—Manufacturing plants at 
Minerva, Saegertown, Orangeville and Em- 


Dealers will deduct from the above 


ceive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 


District No. 6—Sharon, Farrell and Sharps- 
ville. 


District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 
District No. 8—New Kensington and Par- 
nassus. 


prices 1 cent per 100 pounds for the 


Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Co. for commissions and 1 cent per 100 pounds for 
he Pittsburgh District Dairy Council to be used in improving standards of quality 
m both production and distribution of milk in the D. C. S. Territory and for an 
sducational campaign advertising the food value of Dairy Products 


Approved by Board of Directors February 9, 1925. 


February 8, 1925. 
Dealers listed below are operating under 
jooling contracts and their accounts as of this 
late are considered in good standing by the 


Pool Accounting Department. This list is sub- 
ject to chamge and parties interested are re- 


District No. I 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 
Harmony Creamery Co. 
Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 
Allegheny Dairy Co. 

Wm. Colteryahn. 

Charles Giger. 
Hazel-Glenn Milk Co. 
Shadyside Milk Co. 
Clifford Stauffer. 

J. A. Hubach 


A. H. Rapp 
Richland Dairy. 
Milan Bielich. 
Frank Bayer. 
Chas. Nauman. 
Economy Creamery. 
H. A. Brown. 
Lewis Dairy. 
G. L. Black. 

VY. H. Schultz. 
A. M. Bishoff. 

ohn P. Tomkiewicz. 

eerless Milk Co. 

. H. Kaste. 
Mcl,aren Sanitary Milk Co. 
Tech Ice Food Products. 
United Dairy. 

Louis Colteryahn. 
drew Krupa. 
Carl W. Burton. 

Lewis Dairy. 

obert Penisch. 

Gerber. 
Lackzoom Lab. 
doffaker Bros. 
Michael Oles. 
James Evans. 
McCreary Dairy. 

. Seiavitch. 
Standard Dairy. 


District No. II 
Isaly Dairy Co. 
Oungstown Sanitary Milk Co. 
enry Dieter. 
Ohio Pure Milk Co. 
C. Persing. 
W. R. Ruhlman. 


When Products Drop, Land 


Prices Follow 


1924 land values had fallen to the level 
of 1916. 

“Ohio farm land is now valued at 
its usual ratio with the price of farm 
products. What the future course will 
be depends upon the price of farm 
products.” 


Says Sam: Railroad ties wouldn’t 
last long if they didn’t give a little. 


PILES DON'T BE CUT 


COMPLETE 
ELECTRIC 


District 1 Dist. 2 Dist.3 Dist. 4 Dist.5 Dist.6 Dist.7 Dist 8 
F. C FOB STANDARD 
Ld Pianta’ City FOB FOB FOB FOB’ FOB’ FOB’ FOB Remember when se pork was a EQUIPMENT 
100 Ibs. Gallon 100 Ibs. 100 ths. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. 100 Ibs. Wal. oe Berit es CA a alata 
23¥2 246 269 261 206 246 281 23%  Ohioans who were farming then by 
.24 2.51 2.74 2.66 211 2.51 2.86 24 their own experience will. bear out the 
2444 (2.56 2.79 Zl 2.16 2.56 2.91 24, economists’ statement that low prices 
25 2G. SA ~21GA2) ow 261) 4296 925 for farm products are soon reflected 
25%, 266 289 281 226 266 3.01 25% in low land values, and vice versa. 
26 ero 2.94" 1286. “2.3180 2.71. 3.06 - 426 When prices were that low, in the 
26% 276 299 291 236 2.76 3.11 26% period from 1885 to 1896, land values 
27 eel 3 3045 22,068 241 ~ 2810+ 3.16 827 fell accordingly, writes Dr. J. I. Fal- 
DTU © 226 HS309 + “23:01 246 28 321 27,  coner, head of the rural economics de- 
28 291 S.14ee0G —  25P Rel 2.01 1 3.26 28 partment at the Ohio State University, 
2% 296 319 Bil 256 296 3.31 28%. ima ee ier ae Sree jaccnts: 
And through a ose years, he adds, 
25, 30 329 321 369 3 34 9x4 could be heard murmurs of discontent 
30 paltgeroot., 0200 2/1 SLT 340 30 OnE ee . 
30% 316 3.39" 331 276 316 351 304 ne reason for that was the flood. | Fords Milker—at new amazingly low 
31 JOU oAd 335, ee Si erhg'21 <3 56) 31 INE ee eee et Dy thei weet, an price, $87.79, highest quality guaran- 
31Y 32677 3,40) 3 at 2% 326 361 314 only in northwestern Ohio did land teed—is an opportunity whether you 
39 3.31 354 346. 291 331 366 32 Values rise during the 20 years from own twocowsor fifty. Simpleand trou- 
We sabe 450 351) 266 536) 371 32, 1880 to 1900. Then by 1897 prices be- ble proof. Built with every latest im- 
33 3.41 ote S56 es Or 341 376 33 gan to jump up, free land in the west provement, the result of 14 years’ ex- 
Be A4Ge 860 3.6L 0G | 3462 38H 3304 eee a Te aioe apa in popu- perience—and absolutely guaranteed! 
A : : : : : : ¢ ation, and land values rose. ; 
\. .34 3.51 SLE SNC Mal 3.51 3.86 34 “Following the sharp drop in the ; 
i ee a0 ae oe oe oO Ee Bae price of farm products in 1920,” Dr. GUARANTEED 
4s od : o : . : . ' Falcon oints out, “the price of farm 
), i 3514 3.66 3.89 3.81 3.26 3.66 4.01 3514 faantierette fell, this eet eel more It is a single or double unit machine. Works 
= nnd A] 36 Si Tar 3.94% .. 3.864. °3:31". © 3.2) - "4.06036 rapidly than in the period from 1880 Te coe HEE cde eee ke 
District No. 1—Pittsburgh and suburban lenton. (Note)—Plants under Pittsburgh, to 1900, and this time it affected all hand milking, a complete vacuum release with 
markets Wheeling or Youngstown City inspection re- parts of the state. By the spring of each pulsation. No puzzling mechanism— 


only two detachable parts to teat cups, three 
to valve chamber. Rubber valve trap assures 
airtight, dirtproof valve chamber. Your choice 
of electric milker (1/6 h. p. motor with electric) 
or standard equipment. Standard equipment 
will handle tencows insingle row. More shaft- 
ingorrowsatslight additional cost. Guarantee 
protects you. Should last twenty years. 

Why We Sell at This Low Price, $87.79 
Fords Milkersaves you many dollars. You'd like to 
know how quality and performance are kept 100% 
and price almost slashed intwo. Remember, guar- 
antee with every machine. Get the facts. See your 
dealer or fillout the coupon—NOW. It costs noth- 
ing tolearn the details of how 14 years’ experience 
will save you time, labor and money. 


See Your Dealer or Mail the Coupon for 
Complete information 


FORDS MILKER INC. 


quested to destroy any lists issued prior to Until you Try : 
this date. This Wonderful Dept.189 215 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 
Treatment 


Madden & Hubbard. 
C. J. Wilson. 
Hall R. Magee. 
The Warren San. Milk Co. 
J. W. Trube. 
W. D. Mealy. 
Highland Dairy. 
Superior Dairy. 
J. R. Biery. 
Mahoning Valley Creamery. 
W. A. McIntosh. 
District No. III 
United Dairy Co. 
Jhio Valley Dairy. 
Cloverdale Dairy Co. 
Purity Dairy. 
Meadow Crest Dairy. 
Cloverdale Dairy (Bellaire Plant). 
Home Farm Dairy. 
Deans Dairy. 
District No. IV 
M. V. Koykka. 
L. R. Stroup. 
Harbor Creamery. 
Chas. J. Reynolds. 
Finn Cooperative Milk Co. 
District No. V 
J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orangeville plant). 
Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 
Reinhold Ice Cream Co. 
United Dairy Co. (Barnesville plant). 
Conneaut Lake Dairy Prod. Co. 
Andalusia Dairy. 
Sureme Dairy. 
Carnation Milk Prod. Co. 
Lyona Cheese Factory. 


District No. VI 


J. D. Biggins & Sons (Sharon plant), 
Reeher_ Brother.s 
District No. VII 
Crockery City Ice Prod. Co. 
Goldenstar Dairy. 
Rosenberger Dairy Prod. Co. 
District No. VIII 
Ninth Street Dairy. 
Enterprise Dairy. 
Keystone Dairy. 
. A. Clowes. 
Valley Dairy Products Co. 


My internal method of treatment 
is the correct one, and is sanctioned by 
the best informed physicians and sur- 
geons. Ointments, salves and other local 
applications give only temporary relief. 
If you have piles in any form write for a FREE 


sample of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will 
bless the day that you read this. Write today. 


E. R. PAGE 363C Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


Bell Phone 95 


The BEAVER PRINTING COMPANY 


The National Printers 


PRINTERS, RULERS 
and BOOK-BINDERS 


GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


SEND IN COUPON 


Fords beg 3 Inc., 


Dept. 189 215 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 
Without obligating me, please send full particulars 
regarding Fords Milker. 


Packard Ave 


FARMS! 


reasonable priced farms. 


We have man 
dobe glad to list it. 


price we woul 


Cc. E. TAYLOR 


412 Home Savings & Loan Bldg. 


FARMS! 

We have a fine selection of poultry, truck, fruit, dairy and stock farms, s 
or size desired; some with stock and all equipment; some to exchange for city property 
If you have a farm for sale at a reasonable 


FARMS! 
any location 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Sixteen DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Let us figure with 
\, for a DeLaval Mi 


Make a sketch showing the 
arrangement of your cow barn 


you 


gad send 1 slope ep a OW that you are planning your work for the coming season you are 
will find it convenient to lay a looking for ways and means of increasing your profits, by cutting 
ee Bee oeusicg phe expenses or producing more. If you are milking 10 or more cows a De Laval 


Milker will help you do both. Plan now to get along with less help by install- 
ing a De Laval Milker, or plan to keep more cows with the same help you 
now have. Send us the information requested below and we will gladly send 
you, without obligating you in any way and free of charge, plans showing 
just how a De Laval Milker should be installed in your barn, and approxi- 
mate prices. Then if you decide it would be cheaper to hire a De Laval 
Milker than to hire extra labor, you will have plans which will insure proper 
installation and satisfactory work. 


A Wonderful Money 
for Dairymen 


Thousands of users say their De Laval Milker is the best 
investment they ever made and that they wouldn’t part with it 
for twice its cost; many go so far as to say they would sell their 
cows if they couldn’t have one. Your only regret after you put a 
De Laval Milker to work will be that you didn’t get one sooner— 
and the longer you use it the better you will like it. 

Conservatively figured, a De Laval Milker will make at least 
$20. per cow per year in saving time and increased milk which 
usually comes as a result of its use and because of its regular, 
stimulating and soothing action. A De Laval Milker usually 
makes much more than this, frequently saving one or more men. 

In addition, when it is considered that cleaner milk can be pro- 
duced, that the drudgery and dislike of hand milking are eli- 
minated, and that dairying is made more pleasant for gwner, son 
or hired man, you have the answer why so many people are in- 
stalling De Laval Milkers. 


cross lines as guides. 


| square equals 5 feet 
Pri 


De Laval Milker Engineer- 
ing Service 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dep’t 9926 
165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
61 Beale St., San Francisco 


Owing to the rapidly increasing 
use and popularity of De Laval 
Milkers, savings in their manu- 
facture have been made which make 
possible reduced prices for 1925. 
There is now no longer a good 
reason why any owner of 10 or more 
milch cows should be without a 
De Laval Milker. 


Gentlemen: 

_ Without obligating myself in any way, I am sending you the following 
information, together with a sketch of my barn plan, with the understanding 
that I am to receive a drawing showing how a De Laval Milker would be 


installed in my barn and the approximate cost. : 


1. State maximum number of cows to be milked. -.................05. 
. How many rows of stanchions to be fitted up?.................+...- 


Bm bd 


You Can’t Get De Laval Results 
Unless You Use A De Laval Milker 


It is possible to get mechanical milkers for less than the first cost | ..' stanchion row?..........Imceenter?22,.2....At ‘end?: eee 
of a De Laval—but you can’t possibly get the same results. There 
are now more than 25,000 De Laval Milkers in use, and 

—we have never known of one to injure a cow; 

—the action of the De Laval is so pleasing and stimulating that 

cows almost invariably produce more milk; 

—the De Laval is practically fool-proof and does not require a 

skilled operator; 

—it not only milks better but faster, thus saving more time; 

—it is easy to wash and keep in a sanitary condition. 


“Im Gr 


Somer mC) 01) 


3. Have you a gas engine?. . .If so, state H. P... .Speed.. .Size Pulley... 


14. How many milker units will you TOQUIT Olas ais (cic vaen hy «ee 


Therefore, the De Laval is by far the cheapest in the end. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


New York Chicago 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 


San Francisco 
61 BealeSt. ff P.O. Address. .....22 00. eee ee ete tee ees UATE... 2. ees 


(One man with 2 units can milk and strip 20-25 cows per hour.) 


«ane eae pee Waaele: aya eee tehvicecesel.» ienefe/s) ele) elluli=” 5 <qibelleile eXe!¥ ip 6! 0\s,/e \efhetensiie else eaane nel eienm 


“This Paper Is Owned and Published by Dairy Farmers W ho Are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co.” 


fOLUME IX. 
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MARCH, 1925 


GREENVILLE, PA 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Advisory Council Approves Action of Board 
In Handling Cleveland Markets 


Largest Advisory Council Crowd in History of Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company Completely Approve of Direct- 
ors Dealing with Cleveland Dealers---Contract Violators Being Punished---Truck Drivers 


By The Editor 


A one hundred per cent voice of ap- 
jroval was virtually shouted to the di- 
ectors of the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
ales Company for their actions in 
vandline the affairs of the organiza- 
ion during the past quarter period, by 
he 250 members of the Advisory 
Xouncil and their friends who gather- 
d at the regular spring meeting in 
Youngstown on March 6. 

The complete vindication given the 
lirectors looms up mighty fine, when 
me recounts the important steps taken 
ince the last meeting of the Advisory 
Youncil. ; 


After several months of earnest 
vork it was reported that the contract 
jolators were now being punished. 
Many were reported having paid their 
ines to avoid legal prosecution and 
till others were already taken into 
ourt, but as yet no decision had been 
rocured, due to the exceedingly heavy 
locket of cases to be tried. 

Mr. Brenneman, in talking of this 
eature, related an incident of where 
eighbors of a contract violator were 
anvassing their neighborhood for 
unds to hire an attorney to fight their 
wn organization. 


Cleveland Stand O. K. 


The second big point was the man- 
er in which the Cleveland situation 
vas handled. The D. C. S. Co. is now 
elling milk to a Cleveland buyer who 
; building a country receiving station 
1 the vicinity of Minerva, Ohio, and it 
yas reported that several more Cleve- 
and buyers were desirous of entering 
nto contract with our organization 

In explaining the Cleveland  situa- 
ion, several local representatives who 
ttended the conference in Cleveland 
etween our directors, the leaders of 
he Ohio Farmers’ Cooperative Asso- 
lation, the Cleveland organization, 
nd another group of Cleveland dairy- 
nen, told of their observations at the 
onference. It was unanimously 
greed that our directors acted as 
haritable and reasonable as possible 
vith the: Cleveland organization lead- 
ts, offering any inducement they 
vished, if they would but take over 
he western territory and sell organ- 


Are Re-Contracted---Big Difficulties Are Surmounted 


FEBRUARY MILK PRICES 


For the first time since 1918 will the members of the Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company receive the same price for the February 
milk as they did for their January milk. Dealers will pay $2.41 per cwt. 
at the Pittsburgh Country Plants for 3.5 milk. Those producers in 
District No. 3 and No. 4 will receive six cents a cwt. less than in 
January, due to an equalization of production in other districts. In the 
past months these two districts have been a bit higher than the other 
parts of the territory. 

Last year the February price at the Country Plants was 37 cents a 
cwt. less than January of a year ago, and in face of conditions as they 
are today, our producers should be well satisfied. 

In District No. 1, which includes Pittsburgh Country Plants and 
Local F. O. B. markets, the price is $2.41 per cwt., and 26 cents a gallon 
or $3.06 per cwt., the latter prices going to F. O. B. shippers. 

In District No. 2, which includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles, and 
Girard, the price is $2.71 per cwt. 

In District No. 3, which includes Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport and 
Martins Ferry, the price is $2.88 per cwt. 

In District No. 4, which includes Ashtabula and its surrounding 
markets, the price is $2.80 per cwt. 

In District No. 5, which includes the manufacturing plants at Min- 
erva, Saegertown, Emlenton, Barnesville, Orangeville, Lyona, Conneaut 
Lake, Alliance and Salem, the price is $2.31 per cwt. The plants under 
Pittsburgh inspection are to pay the Pittsburgh Country Plant price. 

In District No. 6, which includes Sharon, Farrell and Sharpsville, 
the price is $2.71 per cwt. 

In District No. 7, which includes East Liverpool and is surrounding 
markets, the price is $3.06 per cwt. 

In District No. 8, which includes New Kensington and Parnassus, 
the price is 26 cents per gallon. 

The buying prices to dealers are the same for March as they were 
for February. These are all arranged so as to meet the local differentials 
and conditions in the various localities, in order to keep all markets 
evenly balanced. Class I and Class II prices are always set in advance, 
with the exception of Youngstown, where the Cass I price is figured 
later, but Class III is based on the butter market for the current month. 

Following are the buying prices for February: 

District Class I Class II 
Country Plant 
NGsaAus 
No. 3 
No. 4 .. 
Nowa. 

6 

7 


No. 
IN‘ / as 
INS) nec 
wholesale. 

Class II is milk separated. 

Class IIT is milk used for manufacturing purposes. 


ized milk to the dealers who were can- 
vassing our territory. 


Mr. Smith of Footville struck the 
keynote when he said: “The Cleveland 
leaders took the position of the dog in 
the manger and refused to give any 
recognition to our pleas at all.” ; 

The representative from Orwell 
stated: “Our directors did anything 
that anyone could do to be fair, but 
the Cleveland organization or buyers 
would not budge.” ; 


It was plainly shown that the en- 
itance of them DsC. S.-Con on. the 
Cleveland market was not a matter of 
choice, nor was it made without giv- 
ing the Cleveland people due warning. 
But as matters now stand the Vinocur 
Dairy Company of Cleveland is build- 
ing a country plant and is prepared to 
take milk from the western territory, 
particularly that which is tributary to 
the condensary. ‘This move should 
eradicate a double worry—that of 
quieting the Cleveland dealers and 
that of caring for the condensary 
problem. ; 


New Hauler Contracts 


The third big feature of the Direc- 
tors’ report was the recontracting of 
milk truckers, particularly those bring- 
ing supplies onto the Pittsburgh mar- 
ket. The truck drivers are now being 
hired and contracted for by the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company 
which will eliminate any discrimination 
against our farmers and will not per- 
mit of non-members milk coming onto 
the Pittsburgh market on our truck 
routes. Heretofore the milk trucker 
was a public carrier. This is a distinct 
step in advance for the organization. 

The matter of working out and 
adopting a plan to care for the big 
bulge in summer milk receipts did not 
come in for a very full discussion at 
this meeting. It was decided to leave 
it to the directors to work out, if they 
deemed it necessary. , 

C. I. Cohee, chief of the Rural De- 
partment of the Philadelphia Inter- 
State Dairy Council, gave a most in- 
testing report on work the farmers 
were doing in their territory to clean 
up the milk supply. 


Two 


It seems as though the Philadelphia 
producers have a_ considerable more 
rigid code to meet than do our produc- 
ers but from all evidences they are 
meeting it with good grace and coop- 
eration. 

“We have pretty much the same 
problems in Philadelphia territory that 
you men do here,” explained Mr. Co- 
hee. “We have now’ undertaken to 
enforce a more exacting code of in- 
spection than most cities in our neigh- 
borhood require, because we want the 
people to know that Inter-State milk is 
better milk and cleaner milk than the 
law demands. 


Want Higher Standard 


“There are three cardinal principles 
that accompany all sanitation  pro- 
grams. First is a strong organization 
of producers, second the duty of the 
producers’ organization to take an ab- 
solute stand for quality milk and third 
a standard so high that the public will 
not tolerate the local dealers selling 
them anything else but Inter-State 
milk. 


“We producers need to tackle the 
improvement work in order to get the 
confidence of the public. In our terri- 
tory we have found that in districts 
where the inspection rules are most 
rigid is the consumption of milk the 
greatest. We should stirve to make 
the quality of our milk so great and 
so high that the public will absolutely 
demand it and then our dealers can- 
not send to the cheaper western mar- 
kets and bring milk in to fight us, 
when they see fit.” 


Then Mr. Cohee explained how the 
Philadelphia plan of sanitation was 
working. The producers in his terri- 
tory are paying for having the testing 
and inspection work carried on, but are 
insisting tha tcommon sense be used 
in interpreting the rules and regula- 
tion. 

Following Mr. Cohee, our own 
Dairy Council leader, E. R. Quacken- 
bush spoke briefly on the new ruling 
of the directors of the Dairy Council, 
that the sediment test would no longer 
be made by the Dairy Council but by 
the dealer, but that the Dairy Council 
would decide as to whether a producer 
should be penalized for dirty milk or 
not. Mr. Quackenbush also had on dis- 
play ice cream posters which were 
drawn by students of Carnegie Art In- 
stitute for a contest just recently. 


Resolutions Adopted 


A number of trite resolutions were 
adopted, and these reflect the ex- 
pression of the meeting more _ than 


anything else. They follow: 

1. Resolved, that the Board of Directors of 
the D. C. S. Co. be authorized to retain 50% 
of the 25% commission refund to the Locals 
for a period of six months, same to be in- 
vested in a safe for the safe keeping of valu- 
able records of this organiaztion. 

(The above resolution upon motion, second- 
ed and carried was amended to read, That 
the Board of Directors be authorized to re- 
tain 50% of the 25% commission refund to 
the Locals for a period of six months or 
whatever period may be necessary to obtain 
the desired results). 

2. Resolved, that we commend the arrange- 
ment of the program for today’s meeting of 
the Advisory Council and recommend that 
the same plan be followed in the arrange- 
ment for future programs, viz.: That the 
transaction of the actual business of the D. 
C Co. be given the first and only place 
on the program of the Advisory Council meet- 
ings until the transaction of such business 
has been completed. 

3. Whereas, the members of the D. C. S. 
Co, are the sole owners of the Dairymen’s 
Price Reporter: Therefore, be it Resolved, 
that we as a Local feel that we as members 
of same should have the right to have let- 
ters of interest to the dairy industry pub- 
lished in said paper. 

4. Whereas, at a previous meeting of the 
Advisory Council the Directors were author- 
ized to employ a person or persons to take 
charge of complaints and irregularities in re- 
gard to testing, care of cans and various com- 
plaints of Local shippers, be it 

5. Resolved, that the Directors be urged to 
take action in order that complaints of this 
nature may be corrected. 

The Committee on Legislation met and de- 
cided they could not take any action until the 
Advisory Council Board defined their duties 
and advised them whether their work should 
be confined to legislation in regard to this 
organization or whether it was to apply to 
State and National problems, 

6. Resolved, that the Board of Directors 
take under advisement the working of a more 
satisfactory plan of handling the surplus milk, 
if they consider a new plan necessary, and 
report at the next Advisory Council meeting. 


The resignation of J. B. Atkinson as 
a director was presented, but not ac- 
cepted, after Mr. Atkinson was per- 
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suaded to complete his term, till June. 
Due to illness in his family, Mr. At- 
kinson declared he could not give the 
D. C. S. Co. the time and attention a 
director should. 

B. B. Spohn, 


director of county 


“agents for Northeast Ohio, paid a trib- 


ute to the organization as a whole, but 
admonished the producers to take 
more active steps to improve their milk 
supply. He advised them all to read 
the essay of Alice Kirkbride, winner of 
the “Production of Quality Milk” es- 
say contest, which appeared in the last 
issue of the Price Reporter. 

Brief remarks were made by County 


Agents C. D. Sprout, Crawford coun- 


ty; Henry R. Eby, Allegheny county; 
W. F. Mandeville, Butler county; Mr. 
Woods, Trumbull county; C. W. 
Mason, Ohio county, and J. C. Hedge, 
Mahoning county. 

This meeting was attended by the 
largest crowd ever assembled at a 
quarterly meeting and the _ interest 
manifested by the members was such 
that the future should look bright, so 
far as organization affairs are con- 
cerned. 


Secretary of Agriculture Is 
Member of Co-op Assn. 


That William M. Jardine, the new 
Secretary of Agriculture, is a thor- 
ough believer in cooperative marketing, 
is indicated by the fact that he is a 
member of the Kansas Cooperative 
Wheat Marketing Association, 

The contract which he signed Feb- 
ruary 11, 1924, places the entire crop 
of his farm at Manhattan, Kansas, in 
the same merchandising organization 
with 8,000 other wheat growers of the 
state. His contract bears the number 
92 and in 1924 covered the wheat 
grown on 20 acres of land, according 
to an announcement from the pool’s 
offices in Wichita. It occupies a place 
in a filing cabinet along with others 
signed by eleven seate representatives, 
two state senators, a former governor 
and other farmers of note. 

“Orderly marketing and orderly pro- 
duction,” he says, “are the only practi- 
cal methods of eliminating the demor- 
alizing surplus and avoiding the wastes 
between producer and consumer.” 

Mr. Jardine believes that the mar- 
keting problems of agriculture re- 
auire business-like treatment; he be- 
lieves also in cooperation between 
farmers and business men. 

“T shall devote my efforts to coor- 
dinating the energies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with the work of 
other government departments,” he 
continued. “And then T shall try to 
bring about a better understanding be- 
tween business men and_ farmers. 
Neither business nor labor fully under- 
stands its dependence on agriculture 
nor has either of these groups acquaint- 
ed itself with the farmer.” 


Federal Land Banks Pass 
Billion Mark 


The total resources of the twelve 
mutual Federal Land Banks have now 
reached the startling total of $1,019,- 
709,591.82, according to Judge Charles 
E. Lobdell, fiscal agent for the banks. 

Reaching this mark puts the Federal 
Land Bank System among the largest 
and strongest financial organizations 
in the world. Nothing approaching 
the growth of these banks has. been 
achieved anywhere in the field of ag- 
ricultural finance. Starting eight 
years ago with no organizations and 
only nine millions of capital, practical- 
ly all supplied by the United States 
Government, 343,947 farmers have or- 
ganized into 4,643 National Farm Loan 
Associations and through these into 
the compact organization of the Fed- 
eral Land Banks. This is the more re- 
markable as the progress of the banks 
was halted for a year and a half by 
lawsuits with those who sought to de- 
stroy the entire system. 

Every piece of real estate acquired 
through foreclosure has been at once 
charged off; every installment pay- 
ment more than 90 days past due 
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has been charged off; the sum of 
$11,939,423.99 has been disbursed in 
dividends. After making these charges 
and disbursements, $6,794,200 have been 
carried to reserve and surplus and 
there remain $3,285,297.77 in undivided 
profits. 

Of the stock originally subscribed 
by the government, $7,409,470 has al- 
ready been retired and borrowing far- 
mers have provided new capital to the 
amount of $48,346,815. 

The income of the Banks is derived 
from the “spread” of one per cent, 
permitted by law between the interest 
paid on Federal Land Bank Bonds and 
the loaning rate. This has been found 
ample to cover expenses, underwrite 
foreclosures, and pay reasonable divi- 
dends upon stock. 

The amortized  (installment-pay- 
ment) loan adopted by the Federal 
Land Banks has been shown to be the 
only sound method of farm financing. 
The plan is being gradually adopted by 
private farm loan agencies to the great 
benefit of agriculture. 


Five thousand pounds of Belmont 
(O.) county wool has been consigned 
to the Ohio Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion. Most of this wool was consigned 
at the Farm Bureau office, 

The association has been reorganized 
under the cooperative laws of Ohio. 
The new contract makes it possible for 
non-Farm Bureau members to market 
their wool at a small charge through 
the association. 

E. R. Brokaw of Flushing is county 
chairman and has charge of the work 
in the county 
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Riverview 
otel — 


“A GOOD PLACE TO STOP” — 


BERKEY L. SWANK 


PROPRIETOR 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Can a Banker Milk 
a Cow? 


Our officers have for years been in- 
terested in the farmer and dairyman. 
We know your success means the suc- 
cess of the whole community. | 


LET US HELP YOU | 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Resources 214 Million Dollars 


W. S. McKAY, Pres. __R. A. HORNE, Cash. 


/ 
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Please patronize our advertisers. — 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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129 West Sixth St 
East Liverpool, Ohie 
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WE'VE SOLD 


GOOD PAINT 


FOR YEARS 


Paint, quality considered. Thrift 
with an absolute guarantee. 


Pure lead and zinc and pure linseed oil are used 
in our Thrift Paint—absolutely are no substitutes 
used. There is none better or cheaper than Thrift 


Paint is sold 


THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 


131 North Park Avenue 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS AND PAINT COMPANY 


246 E. Federal St.—315 W. Federal St. 


Investigate before you invest. 


And besides—your money can earn 5% in a time tested 
institution and at the same time be absolutely safe. i | 


THIS COMPANY OFFERS YOU 5% AND SAFETY 


SAFETY by % SECURITY | 


THE TRUMBULL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. | 


WARREN, O. 


GOOD PAINT 


and 


WARREN, OHIO 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


vestigate.... 


There are thousands of stock schemes designed solely to ! 
fatten the purse of unscrupulous promoters. 


GIRARD, O. | 


mn 


Two D. C. S. Members Are 
_ Leading Orchardists Too 


Carroll and Ebbert, members of the 
Wheeling Local of the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company, are also or- 
chardists on a good sized scale. Their 
fruit bearing plots on their farm at St. 
Clairsville, O., are kept in the finest 
condition and these two men are re- 
puted as being one of the most con- 
tructive pair of orchardists in Belmont 
county. 

A recent individual tree record kept 
gn 417 trees in their orchard made 
some interesting disclosures. It was 
found that the Yellow Transparent, 
Grimes Golden and Wealthy were the 
most profitable varieties of apples in 
their orchard this past year, while the 
Babbet, Mann, Bentley Sweet, Senator 
ind Red Delicious were money losers. 

A Yellow Transparent tree made a 
net profit of $41.40 to these farmers. 
The tree produced 24 bushel of mar- 
cetable fruit. The market value of 
this fruit was $45.00 and the cost of 
yroduction was $3.60, leaving a net 
profit of $41.40. 

A Grimes Golden tree made a _ net 
profit of $41.30. This tree produced 45 
sushel of marketable fruit. Other 
profitable varieties were Summer King, 
Maiden Blush, York Imperial, Apple of 
Commerce, Rambo and Biting Ham- 
ner. 

This is the second year for this pro- 
lect and at the end of five years the 
‘-ecords should show which varieties to 
<eep and which varieties have been 
improfitable. The unprofitable trees 
san be removed or top worked into 
yrofitable varieties. 

County Agent Hoddinott and _ the 
ywners of the orchard went over the 
rees and gave each tree a number. 
The age of the tree, the variety and 
he number is charted. Carroll and 
Ebbert kept a record of the time and 
sxpense on the orchard and a produc- 
ion record of each tree. At the end 
of the season the profit per tree is de- 
ermined, i 

These men follow a careful spraying 
rogram each year, spraying each tree 
rom five to seven times. Every tree 
eceives from three to ten pounds of 
litrate of soda and acid phosphate, de- 
yending upon the size and growth. All 
rees are pruned during the winter 
eason. Many green apples are pulled 
ff early in the summer so that the 
maining fruit may develop to good 
ize and color. 

Mr. Carroll stated that the market 
vas demanding larger and better col- 
red apples and that they were at- 
empting to produce what the market 
lemanded. 


Rural Electrification 


There are 178,666 farms in Pennsyl- 
ania without electric service of any 
cind and 171,581 farms without mod- 
tn means of illumination, according to 
Morris L. Cooke, Director, Giant 
Power Survey. In other words, there 
ire approximately 23,584 farms or 11.5 
er cent that are equipped with elec- 
Tricity. 

There are two chief reasons for the 
failure of the electrical industry to 
ope with the rural part of its prob- 
em, states Mr. Cooke. First, the ab- 
Orption in meeting the urgent de- 
mands for power in large industrial 
senters; and second, rate schedules in 
which farmers were classed with ur- 
an domestic consumers. The farmer 
S essentially a power user rather than 
1 light user and therefore is entitled 
lo rates more on the order of those 
ven to industrial power users 
than those given to urban domestic 
*onsumption where current is normally 
ised only for illumination and the light 


work incident to housekeeping, it is 
explained. 
“Rural electrification) means more 


than simply connecting the farm with 
the distribution system,” according to 
Mr. Cooke. “It means a rate struc- 
lure so arranged as to encourage a 
constantly increasing use and _ rates 
themselves based on the actual cost of 
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service plus a fair profit. Only by 
bringing about a large use of current 
can electric service vitally affect rural 
life.” 


New Ohio Champ 


The latest champion butter cow for 
Ohio is Meadow Holm Ona Clothilde 
Fayne, who is now the state leader for 
one year’s production as a junior 
three-year-old On the farm of the 
Ona company at Chardon this young 
cow produced in a 365-day test period 
24,159.4 pounds milk and 792.52 pounds 
butterfat—equal to 990.6 pounds butter, 
according to the advanced registry de- 
partment of The Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America. 

The new state leader is a _ grand- 
daughter of the foundation cow of the 
Ona family, Ona Clothilde De Kol. She 


‘is, therefore, one of several descend- 


ants of this famous Holstein cow who 
have at one time or another held state 
championship records in various, 
classes. 


Ohio Jersey and Guernsey 
Men Meet 


Endorsement of tuberculosis eradi- 
cation work in the cattle herds of 
Ohio was a subject common to all the 
breed associations meeting throughout 
Farmers’ Week, at Columbus, and all 
asked that the work be pushed for- 
ward with as much speed as possible 
consistent with thoroughness. 


Guernsey Day 


Promoting the sale of Guernsey milk 
under label was one of the most im- 
portant projects promoted by _ the 
state Guernsey breeders association 
last year, and special effort has been 
made in Cleveland market to adver- 
tise this kind of milk. Thirteen field 
meetings were staged by the field sec- 
retary, F. S. Barlow, last year, and 
breeders thus became better acquaint- 
ed. Better breeding plans for individ- 
ual herds were suggested, sales were 
made of surplus cattle, four consign- 
ment or dispersal sales were managed 
by the association, calf clubs were pro- 
moted and the News Bulletin was con- 
tinued. The association also expressed 
itself in favor of the experiment sta- 
tion conducting experiments in abor- 
tion and sterility of cattle. The prob- 
lems in building up a good herd of 
Guernseys were told by Wm. Erf, 
while association problems formed a 
roundtable discussion by N. H. Hill, 
Ed Geyer and others. 


Jersey Day 


Jersey breeders have never experi- 
enced a better year in the history of 
the club, declared the secretary, Joe 
Morris. The treasury has a balance of 
$2,125, most of this coming from pro- 
ceeds of the state sale last June. 
Among the notable achievements of 
the year he reported was the work 
finished by 278 calf club members. 

Hugh Bonnell, president, cited the 
work of the Guernsey breeders and 
urged more advertising to sell Jersey 
milk. There are now 24 local club 
members of the state association. Rec- 
ords for highest production in each 
class (age) in Ohio brought out awards 
presented by Prof. O. Erf of the state 
university, these going to H. J. Beards- 
ley, Hartman Stock Farm, F. C. Huth, 
Neil Elder, Camden Terrace Farm, 
Glenn Roberts, Alan Jordan, Hugh 
Bonnell, S. P. Halle, Wm. Dunipace 
and M. C. Harter. ; 

The winning cup for attendance was 
given to the Columbus district with 89 
per cent of its members present, with 
Medina second All officers were re- 
elected with Hugh Bonnell again presi- 
dent. Frank Kahler, W. R. Spann and 
M. C. Harter were chosen directors at 
large. 


Less than one-half of the corn crop 
in the Corn Belt reached maturity be- 
fore the first killing frost of 1924, the 
Federal Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. Usually about nine-tenths of 
the crops matures before the frost 
comes. : 


PRICE REPORTER 


“Better Farming; Better 


Business; Better Living” 
—Roosevelt. 


BUILDING A MORE 
PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURE 


ORE THAN 300,000 farmers are improving their farms 

and paying off their mortgages through the aid of Federal 

Land Bank Loans. They enjoy easier terms and lower 

interest rates. These helpful loans are made by the twelve Federal 

Land Banks, with combined assets of nearly $1,000,000,000. More 

than $45,000,000 of their capital stock has been supplied by active 
farmers through their farm loan associations. 


Thus the twelve Federal Land Banks, with their more than 
4,600 local national farm loan associations, make up the farmers’ 
own borrowing and investment system, operating under Govern- 
ment supervision. 


To provide funds for loaning, the Banks issue Federal Land 
Bank Bonds, secured by first mortgages on approved farms valued 
by Government appraisers at not less than double the amount 
of the mortgages. Every Bond is guaranteed jointly by all the 
twelve Federal Land Banks with combined capital and reserve 
exceeding $50,000,000. These Bonds are everywhere recognized as 
a standard investment security. 


Every farm family can share in the benefits of this mutual 
system by owning Federal Land Bank Bonds. A beginning can 
be made with a single Bond. Denominations are $40, $100, $500, 
$1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. Coupon or registered form. Interest 
will be promptly paid twice yearly, and the principal when due. 
Both interest and principal are tax-free, inheritance taxes only ex- 
cepted. If desired, the Bonds can be quickly sold for cash or 
used as security for a loan. 


Federal Land Banks are located at 


Springfield, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. Louisville, Ky. Columbia, S. C. 
New Orleans, La. Berkeley, Cal. St. Paul, Minn. Houston, Texas 
Wichita, Kansas Omaha, Nebr. Baltimore, Md. Spokane, Wash, 


Write for Federal Farm Loan Board Circular No. 16 descriptive of these Bonds, 
addressing nearest Federal.Land Bank or the Fiscal Agent. 


Fiscal Agent 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS 
Washington, D.C. 


Milk Facts — 


— you can dodge - 


You can’t get top-notch prices for milk that is not 
clean, and you can’t remove all the dirt from milk by 
straining it through cloths or fine mesh wire screen. 


The only way to get clean milk is to strain it 
through sterilized cotton. That is why the 


Dr. Clark 
Purity Milk Strainer 


is guaranteed to get ALL the dirt. The sterilized 
cotton pad tightly clamped to bottom of strainer re- 
moves every particle of dirt, dust, muck and other 
sediment. The Dr. Clark purity Strainer is the only 
one on the market that is guaranteed to get ALL the 
dirt. Used and endorsed by largest dairies and milk 
producers in the country, including Borden’s, Van 
Camp’s, Carnation, Mohawk, and Sheffield Farms. 


Made in two sizes—10 quart and 18 quart. 
Ask your dealer or write direct for circular 
and prices. 


Dept. D 


As the world’s 
largest manu- 
facturer of cot- 
ton dises for 
milk strainers or 
filters, we can 
furnish Purity 
Cotton Dises in 
any size from 
5% in. to 7 in. 
diam, for all 
makes of strain- 
ers. Send for 
a trial order. 


Purity Stamping Co. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


Support Those Who Support You 


Four 


Cow-Test Associations 


MERCER ASSOCIATION 
No. 4 Asso- 


Following five cows in Mercer 


ciation, Mercer, Penna., gave over 400 lbs. 
of butterfat for the year ending March, 1924: 
ilk Fat 
W. Rhinehart, GrH ... 7 501.5 
W. Rhinehart, GrH 9592 420.9 
John McEwen, Gripe 420.5 
M. D. Lewis, GrH 416.4 
M. D. Lewis, GrH - 403.2 
Following two herds had an average of over 
300 Ibs. of butterfat: 
Av. No. Cows Milk Fat 
Mew D: eewis, Gris 9.50 8929 343.3 
W. Rhinehart, GrH GJS.....8.83 7859 339.6 


There were seven members in the associa- 


tion with 118 cows. ‘The average return per 

cow Was: 

Lbs. of milk 

Lbs. of butterfat —. = 
Mr. Joseph W. Porter was the Tester. 


JANUARY TRUMBULL COW TEST 
REPORT 


The following list gives the records of cows 


in the Trumbull County, Ohio, association, 
which have produced more than 40 Ibs. of 
butterfat during the month: 

Milk Fat 
eer KerolloR Bie 3 oo ee 1951.9 78.2 
J. A. Guthrie, GG 1374.0 69.6 
D. C. Osborn, GH 1616.0 61.4 
Ress. basigny RE -1050:9- 57.1 
William Nance, RG . 992.0 54.45 
iS. aii Rae 1453.9 54.2 
Ralph Dean, RJ 1237.0 52.9 
FE. H. Kroll, RH 1698.8 51.0 
Ralph Dean, GJ ...... 1094.0 50.1 
John Governor, RH 1506.6 49.7 
McCombs & Partridge, RH 1360.0 49.0 
J. A. Guthrie, GG . . 865.0 48.4 
a) eieaKrolly sR bie 1522.1 47.2 
John Schein, GH .. 1370.2 46.8 
McCombs & Partridge, 1442.0 46.7 
Eire Taiclet. Rit 1441.5 46.1 
D. C. Osborn, RH -1240.0 45.7 
Beets Kroll Ree ee 1252.4 45.1 
John Schein, GJ .... 719.2 43.9 
Glenn Cassidy, ‘GH 1212.0 43.6 
McCombs & Par tridge, RH 1426.0 42.8 
McCombs & Partridge, RH 1345.0 40.4 
Ralph Dean, GJ .. 713.0 40.0 
John Wannamaker, GJ . 840.0 42.0 
John Wannamaker, GJ 755.0 40.8 
William Nance, RG ...... I 44.1 
William Nance, RG 42.1 
John Schein, GJ ...... 41.3 
Glenn Cassidy, GH 40.8 
Dy (G.\Osborn RE 41.6 
J. E. Brinker, RH 40.6 


JANUARY REPORT OF CANFIELD COW- 
TEST ASSOCIATION 


George Ewing joined the association this 
month; 219 cows were tested; 24 were dry; 
H. J. Beardsley had the high herd average 
an average of 50 lbs. in a herd 
of 25 cows. B. Stryffler had the high 
herd average for milk, an average of 984.1 
Ibs. in a herd of nine head. Majesty’s Dido 
Lucy, “Owned by W. R. Miller,” was the 
high individual cow for fat production this 
month, making 86 lbs. of buterfat. ‘‘Jamacia 
Beloit,” owned by Stephen Mechler, was the 
high individual cow for milk production, pro- 
ducing 1806.6 Ibs. of milk. 41 produced over 


for butterfat, 


50 lbs. butterfat and 30 over 1200 lbs. milk; 
64 produced over 40 lbs. butterfat and 56 
over 1000 Ibs. milk. 
Following are the cows that produced over 
50 Ibs. butterfat: 
Fat 
W. R. Miller, RJ 86.00 
H. J. Beardsley, 76.69 
S. Mechler, GH ..... 73.09 
H. J. Beardsley, 67.83 
L. C. McCorkle, 64.6 
W. W. Miller, RJ . 63.86 
Hes). Beardsley ORIic 62.84 
Boob: Stryatlen cab oes. 62.8 
H. J. Beardsley, 62.76 
H. J. Beardsley, 62.25 
S.; Mechler, H .... 61.4 
S. Mechler, H ... 61.2 
H. J. Beardsley, RJ 60.85 
E. Stewart, Ayrshire 60.3 
H. J. Beardsley, RJ ..... 60.14 
W. H. Craig & Son, 60.00 
W. W. Miller, RJ 59.8 
James McKay, GH . 59.5, 
H. Beardsley, 59.44 
H. J. Beardsley, RJ 59.02 
H. J. Beardsley, RJ 58.92 
H. J. Beardsley, RJ 58.34 
H. J. Beardsley, RJ . 58.77 
H. J. Beardsley, RJJ . 58.27 
S. Mechler, GH ... 58.00 
FE. Stewart; GA _ E 57.20 
C. E. Bowman & Son, RH... 56.10 
Levi Pew, RH .... 55.80 
E. Stewart, RU es 55.9 
W. H. Craig & Son, RJ 54.1 
James McKay, GH ....... 52.9 
Bonnie Burn Farm, 52.6 
H. J. Beardsley, RJ ee 55.19 
Eeteotryttlerjes ie) ales 51.8 
Tp Beardsley, RJ 51.73 
ish Ells Beardsley, RJ 51.64 
evij hewn nid gece 51.4 
H. J. Beardsley, RJ 51.18 
S. Mechler, RH 50.8 
S. Mechler, RH ... 50.4 
E. Stryffler, a5 oe E 50.4 
Golden Daisy of Burnside finished her last 
year’s test with 778 lbs. of butterfat and 
Bunties Mint a two-year-old Ayrshire with 
424.5 lbs. of butterfat; both cows are owned 


by Bonnie Burn Farm. 
Carl Fackler, Tester. 


December report of the Canfield Cow Test 
Association: 204 cows tested; 28 were dry. 
The herd of E. B. Stryffler, eight cows, aver- 
aged highest for milk, an average of 870.7 
Ibs. The herd of H. J. Beardsley, 25 cows, 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


averaged highest for butterfat with an aver- 
age of 42.9 lbs. Fern, a grade Holstein, owned 
by Stephen Mechler, was high cow for both 
individual milk and butterfat production, pro- 
ducing 18,222 lbs. milk and 80.2 lbs. butterfat; 
48 cows produced over 1000 lbs. milk and 59 


over 40 lbs. butterfat; 28 over 1200 lbs. milk 
and 29 over 50 Ibs. butterfat. 
Owl’s Star Girl of D H owned by H. J. 


Beardsley, finished last year‘s test as a senior 
yearling, making 449 lbs. butterfat and thus 
qualified for a silver medal and making her 
the yearling champion of Ohio, making this 
record on two milkings a day 


The following cows made over 50 Ibs. of 
butterfat: 
Milk Fat 
Stephen Mechler, GH.  .... 1822.2 80.17 
Ee Beardsley, wR. 1273.1 77.91 
C. EK. Bowman & oe RH. 1779.7 74.80 
H, J. Beardsley, RJ - 1475.6 70.84 
He Jim Beardsley, (Rin 1320.0 70.00 
J. S. Miller & Sons, RJ 1107.9 70.00 
Elmer Stewart, Ayrshire 1550.0 66.70 
EK. B. Stryffler, H ..... 1516.4 65.20 
He Jey Beardsley, RJ = 1171.7 63.70 
H. J. Beardsley, RJ . 1046.7 61.96 
H. J. Beardsley, RJ. ...... 1051.5 61.94 
Bonnie Burn Farm, 1343.8 60.33 
H. J. Beardsley, RJ —- 1319.6 59.80 
Hes < BeardsleysuikWics 1014.4 58.53 
S. Mechler, GH . 1530.7 58.2 
EF.) B. Stryffler, J . 888.8 57.3 
L. C.- McCorkle, RJ 1029.1 56.5 
James McKay, GH 1340.0 54.9 
James McKay, GH . 1426.0 54.18 
H. J. Beardsley, RJ 879.1 53.00 
Levi Pew, RH ........ 1323.1 52.92 
H. J. Beardsley, RJ 951.7 52.34 
Elmer Stewart, RA .... 1488.0 52.00 
H. ji. Beardsley, RJ = 1060.2 51.94 
H. J. Beardsley, RJ 1038.5 51.92 
S: Mechler:=REH i 1471.4 51.5 
es Stewar t, RA 1488.0 50.50 
ie Beardsley, Raa 832.6 $1.37 
i J. Beardsley, RJ oH 845.0 50.19 
The following cows also. milked over 1200 
Ibs. milk: 
Princess, James McKay 6. 
Legs, James McKay ......... 1224.0 
Beauty, James McKay 1333.0 


Viola, James McKay ......... 
Gerda Clothilde Machen, Levi 
Rommua Belle Countess, Levi 


Pew. 
Pew.. 


Bonnie, W. M. Summers ....... 1403.9 
Snow Flake, W. M. Summers... 1401.4 
Bessie, W. "M. Summers. ..... 1297.9 
Flossy, W. M. Summers I 


Betty, W. M. Summers 


FEBRUARY WASHINGTON CO. COW 
TESTING REPORT 


Herds milk, 340; cows 


tested, 24; cows in 
10; cows sold, 


dry, 43; cows on official test, 
unprofitabls, 5; purebred bulls purchased, 1 
calf; cows producing over 40 lbs. fat, 40; over 
50 Ibs. fat, 11; cows producing over 1000 Ibs. 
milk, 78; over 1200 lbs. milk, 31. 

Ten highest producing cows in butterfat for 
the month: 


W. Lee Cowden, RH_ ....... = 9 
W. Lee Cowden, RH ... 1691 67.6 
J. A. Dinsmore, RJ . 1190 61.9 
J. Ard Cowden, RH . 1210 55.7 
John Parkes, Jr., GH 1394 54.4 
KR. -L.) Carterso GH ws 1753 54.3 
Walter C. Lee, GH — 1448 zal 
J. Thompson White, 1565 51.6 
Ri» is. ¢Cantery VRE ses: ke: 1557 51.4 
JohneParkess Ji. GG te 1386 51.3 
Average of 10 highest cows........... 1512.3 58.32 


We have 24 members owning.some of the 
best blood in the country. Seven of our mem- 
bers are also members of the Bull Association. 
There is not one grade bull in our cow testing 
association. 

Twenty-two of our members use silos and 
all of them are feeding hay; six of them 
raised some alfalfa but most of them feed 
mixed timothy and clover. 

Twenty-two members use stanchions and 
seven have installed individual drinking cups. 
All but two have either concrete or brick 
drops. 

We held a meeting. February 3 and showed 
a moving picture on Cow Testing Association 
work, also had an interesting lecture given 
by Mr. Crissey, Holstein-Friesian field man. 

Theo. R. Weaver, Cow ‘Tester. 


JANUARY REPORT OF WASHINGTON 
COUNTY COW-TEST ASSOCIATION 


Herds tested, 24; cows in milk, 237; dry, 52; 
cows on official test, 9; No. cows sold, profit- 
able 2, unprofitable 2; cows producing over 
40 lbs. fat, 64; over 50 lbs. fat, 11; cows pro- 
ducing over 1000 lbs. milk, 101; over 1200 lbs. 
milk, 47. 

Ten highest producing cows in butterfat for 
the month: 


Fat 

J. A. Dinsmore, RJ ...... 72.0 
Joe Le Whites REE 57.1 
R. |. Carter, (RA 56.7 
C. M. Berryhill, RJ 55.6 
Rese Canter unease: 54.9 
John Parkes, Jr., GH 51.4 
J. T. White, RH: 2 Bis 
J. A. Dinsmore, RJ $1.1 
VisewAe Dinsmore, RJ 50.7 
S: Jed. Hough Rr: 50.6 
Average of ten highest cows........ 3 55.14 
Ten highest cows in milk production for 

the month: : 
. L. Carter, RH 54.9 

McClelland Bros., 46.5 
Jere Wikitess NEL = 57.1 
Riv mCarters the = 56.7 
John Parkes, Jr., G 51.4 
M. S. Wilson, Ris 377. 
RR: Carter, Ras Sa 46.1 
J. M. Paxton, RH . 2 38.5 
R. L. Carter, RH ... in 50.0 
4 eee Dinsmore, Ry tte 72.0 

‘Three high herd averages in fat: 

R. L.. Carter, RH, 23> cows... 39.37 
C. M. Berryhill, RJ, 17% cows 38.17 


Walter C. Lee, R&GH, 14 cows....1074 37.90 
i Three high herd averages in milk produc- 
ion: 

R. be Cartet-) RE. 23) cows see 1191.6 
Walter C Lee, R&GH, 14 cows....1074 
M. S. Wiles® '& Son, 


39.37 
37.90 


REG 692" COWS apse: ae ene 1059.6 33.7) 
Association average for month 

Milk, 810 lbs. Buterfat, 37.4 lbs 

The Bull Association to which five of our 
men belong, changed bulls the first of the 
year. There were several daughters of the 
Association bulls that finished their year’s 
record in our Cow Testing Association. ‘They 


are doing fine, too, some producing more with 
their first calf than their dams are doing as 
mature cows. However, we will have a better 
line on them when we finish this year’s work 
as there are quite a number of their daugh- 
ters freshening this fall and winter. 

Theo, R. Weaver, Cow Tester 


FEBRUARY REPORT OF TRI-COUNTY 
COW TESTING ASSOCIATION 


(Belmont, Jefferson and Harrison Counties) 


The association has 23 members, 
whom are doing register of merit 
they- are W. A. Black & Sons and 
Giffin and Sons. There are 15 registered 
Jersey herds in the association, two registered 
Holsteins, one registered Guernsey, three reg- 
istered Jersey and Holstein and two regis- 
tered Jersey and Shorthorn. The herds range 
in size from 8 to 31 cows. 

There were 301 cows tested for the month 
of February; 27 were dry; 23 cows produced 
over 40 lbs. of butterfat; 5 over 50, 1 over 60 
and 1 over 80 Ibs. of butterfat; 28 cows pro- 
duced over 1000 Ibs. of milk. ‘The total pro- 
duction of the association was 179,363 lbs, of 
milk, and 8,088 lbs. of butterfat, an average 
of 562 Ibs. milk and 26.8 Ibs. butterfat. 

W. A. Black & Sons have the two highest 


two of 
testing; 


cows. They are both registered Jerseys with 
1319 Ibs. milk and 80.06 Ibs. butterfat, 1023 
Ibs. milk and 62.4 lbs. butterfat. The high 


cow in milk is a registered Holstein owned by 
Vine Cliff Dairy Farm, two milkings per day, 


60.3 lbs. or 1688 Ibs. for the month. 
The following are the 10 high cows: 

Milk Fat 
W. A. Black & Sons, RJ... 1319 80.06 
W. A. Black & Sons, RJ 1023 62.40 
Dietrich Brokmnyaees ee 1221 54.94 
Vine Cliff Dairy Farm, RH. 1688 54.01 
W. A. Black & Sons, R . 983 53.08 
Fee ASC; nC Ru ee eee . 848 50.88 
J. A. Giffin & Sons, RJ . 994 50.69 
DAS esING S115) iad) pec ae . 874 49.81 
R. L. Walker & Sons, RJ 1336 49.72 
A. I. Negus, RJ 48.70 


The following are the five highest herd aver- 


ages: 

No. Cows Milk Fat 
i. ys Mercer, Ria ee - / 626° =33 
J. A. Giffin & Sons, RJ. 679 34.8 
W. A. Black & Sons, RJ... 613 34.2 
jC. Knight Ripe esos 696 33.3 | 
Kk. E. Tarbert & Son, AG. 680 33.2 | 


Emerson A. Mizer, Tester 


JANUARY REPORT OF TRI-COUNTY Coy | 
TESTING ASSOCIATION 


(Belmont, Jefferson and Harrison Counties | 
of Ohio) 
There were 277 cows tested; 26 were dry. , 


The. total average production’ was 630 Ibs. 
milk, 29.2 lbs. butterfat; 33 cows produced over 
40 Ibs. of butterfat; 14 over 50, one over 70, 
and one over 80 lbs. butterfat; 23 cows pro- 
duced over 1000 Ibs. of milk. The high cow is 


owned by A. Black & Sons. She is a 
registered Jersey with 1389 Ibs. milk and 
87.64 lbs. butterfat. The second high cow is 
also a registered Jersey, owned by Dietrich 


Bros. with 1364 Ibs. milk and 70.92 Ibs, fat. 
The following are the 10 high cows: 


Fat 
W. A. Black & Sons, RJ......... 87.64 | 
Dietrich Bro. RJ. 70.92 
Crestland Farms, RH 56.77 
Wee. se eh RR 56.70 
W. A. Black & Sons, RJ 56.43 
As JeoNegus, 2 Rake 56.37 
Dietrich Bro., RJ 56.32 
ACT. Negus; Ri 56.10 
F. M. Giffin & Sons, Rize= e 55.15 
W. A. Black & Sons, RJ-. ..1020 55.08 


The following are the five “highest averages 


for the month: 

No. cows Milk Fat 
Dietrich Bro., ‘ 725 38.0 
A. I. Negus, 668 = 37.5 
J. A. Giffin & Sons, RJ.. “i 709 (37.4 
W._A. Black & Sons, RJ2221 | (615 9eagaee 
LT." Mercer, RJ see ee 6 660 348 


Emerson A. Mizer, Tester 


As a rule two-fifths of the rut 
population in Ohio over ten years old 
belongs to organizations, most of 
which are fraternal, a survey by two 


students in sociology at the State Uni- 


versity shows. 


Complete Service for 


26 Pieces 


6 knives - 6 tablespoons 
6 forks - 6 teaspoons 
1 butter knife - 1 sugar shell 


ware in use. 
charm. 
each of these 26 pieces. 


(cost 75c extra) is desired. 
FREE: Write for our 


G UARAN TE Ei ‘emvice 2 


ROGERS 
SILVERWARE 


This sale limited to 
927 sets 
only 


ALL SOLID—not plated | 


Genuine Rogers’ Ware 


No top plating to wear or chip off. The 

most satisfactory and serviceable table 
Rare beauty and genuine 
You will be extremely ee of 


$4.94 COMPLETE! 


This figures to the remarkably low price 
of 19¢ for each of the 26 pieces. 
whether leatherette gift chest ea seeat ed 


Banner Bargain Book. 


F ULTON MERCAN TILE CO. 5 


i The biggest 
Six People 7 pe 


America. Just a _ limited 
number of sets to readers of 

at this unbe- § 
lievable price. Genuine 


Rogers’ Silverware (every piece stamped) 26-piece 


set usually selling at $12 or $15. Add that look 
of luxury and ‘prosperity to 
your table with this Rogers’ 
set. This is your opportunity. 
Don’t delay. Get yours while 
they are to be had. Makes 
a wonderful gift. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply send your name and address. 
Your 26-piece Genuine Rogers’ Silver- 
ware set will be rushed to you by re- 
turn mail. Pay postman $4.94 plus few 
cents postage on arrival. If not de- 
lighted and satisfied in every way, your 
money will be returned immediately. 
Again we urge you not to delay. 
your order gets to us after supply is 
sold we will be compelled to return it 
unfilled. Be one of the lucky ones—not 
one of the disappointed ones. 


It will pay you to look through it. 
t. 199 


BROADWAY, 
wNLY: 


Double 


Money back 
Guarantee 


State 


Value $12 to $15 


Life-time Service 


| 
; 


| 


Froth From Milk 
Pails 


—By— 
Arthur J. Rankin, Jr. 


A. J. Rankin, Jr., 
conductor of this 
department, is 
chief of the sani- 
tation department 
of the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy 
Council. He _ in- 
vites your inquir- 
ies and comments 
on the work of 
his department. 
Any question 
dealing with the 
improvement of 
the milk produc- 
tion methods will 
be answered by 
Mr. Rankin. Send 
letters addressed 
to him at 450 
Century Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. J. Rankin, Jr. 


“How does the cleanliness of milk 
drawn by a machine compare with that 


drawn by hand?” is a question often 
asked. Milking with a machine is the 
cleaner method provided the machine 
is kept clean. However, it has been 
found in this territory that in many 
cases, the farmers who use machines do 
not produce any better grade of milk 
because of the laxity in keeping their 
milking machines clean. 


There are tremendous possibilities of 
contamination from improperly cleaned 
and sterilized milking machines. More 
than a mere scrubbing of the machine 
is necessary to produce a high grade 
of milk. Even though a dairyman 
washes the rubber parts thoroughly and 
the machine is polished, failing to real- 
ize that only the visible dirt has been 
removed without destroying the bac- 
teria, will result in poor milk. Bacteria 
clings to the moist rubber tubes and 
will rapidly contaminate freshly drawn 
milk. 

Many investigations have been con- 
ducted in order to find a practical way 
to sterilize a milking machine and the 
following method gives good results: 

First: After the last cow is milked, 
connect the units to the vacuum pipe 
in the usual way and draw a pailful of 
clean cold water thru the milk passages. 
Lift the teat cups up and down, allow- 
ing plenty of air and water in altern- 
ately. 

Second: Draw, thru the milk pass- 
ages, a pailful of scalding water to 
which one-half cup of dairy cleansing 
powder has been added. Do not use 
soap. 

Third: Draw a pailful of cold water 
containing one-half cup of home-made 
hypochlorite solution or commercial 
hypochlorite solutions thru the milk 
passages. If commercial solution is 
used, follow directions of manufac- 
turer. The home-made hpyochlorite so- 
lution can be made by mixing 12 ounces 
chloride of lime with one gallon of 
water in a two gallon crock. Old, 
caked chloride of lime is worthless. 

All adhering dirt, milk, bedding, etc., 
should. be washed from the outside of 
the tubes and teat-cups. Then the cups 
should be immersed in a sterilizing so- 
lution made as follows: Place 50 Ibs. 
of salt in a 20 gallon jar and fill with 
clean water to -within 6 inches of the 
top. To this solution add 1 qt. of home- 
made hypochlorite solution. One pint 
of salt should be added weekly and 
enough water to keep the solution the 
original level. This solution should be 
renewed every six weeks. Care should 
he taken to see that no foreign material 
gets into the container. 

This method advocated has been 
Ziven a thorough trial under actual 
arm conditions and will assure you of 
the physical and bacteriological cleanli- 
ness of your milking machine. 


CALL IT SHIRT EXTENSION 


A Belmont county woman made a 
shirt form for her husband because he 
liked home-made shirts. With the 
form she could make the shirts with- 
out calling him from the field.—Nellie 
V. Spensley. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Eating Horseflesh Would 
Boost Price 


Breed horses that taste as well as a 
yearling heifer and the extreme fluc- 
tuations in the horse market will van- 
ish. 

Rural economists at the Ohio State 
University point out that horses, dogs, 
and cats are the only domstic farm 
animals that are not marketable as 
food and that is that lack of edibil- 
ity in horse flesh that is causing the 
present slump in the horse market. 

“Ohio farm horses are selling at rid- 
iculously low prices at present,” says 
C. R. Arnold, one of the economists. 
“In fact, the majority probably would 
not sell at a price equal to the value 
of the food they eat in a year. 

“Figures from 31. farms in north- 
eastern Ohio for the past three years 
show that the average horse eats ap- 
proximately 22 bushel of corn, 50 
bushels of oats, and two and a half 
tons of hay, each year. Figured at 
present prices this feed would amount 
to $80 or $90. 

“The value of the average horse as 
figured by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture one year ago was 


“The horse cycle seems to be at a 
low ebb again, and there is no help 
for it but to let them die of old age 
as usual, and in the meantime feed 
them their value in grain and hay 
every 12 months. 

“In cattle and most other farm an- 
imals the surplus above breeding 
stock can be disposed of at the meat 
market. But most people prefer 
chicken or beefsteak to horse sausage, 
and for that reason horses are con- 
signed to the bone yard after a natural 
or accidental death, and made directly 
into fertilizer.” 


Farm Leads City Number 
of Children 


The farm leads the city when it 
comes to a comparison of birth sta- 
tistics. There are two million more 
children under ten years of age in the 
farming communities of the United 
States than in the city communities of 
an equal population, according to the 
Sears-Roebuck Agricultural Founda- 
tion in a statement issued after com- 
pleting a study of farm and urban 
population by specific age groups. 

Farm population is approximately 
30,000,000, and the total city popula- 
tion in round numbers is about 57,000,- 
000. Taking a representative group of 
cities with a combined population of 
30,000,000 it is found that the group 
contains 2,000,000 fewer children under 
ten years of age than the whole farm 
population. Minneapolis, Minn., is a 
good example. It has a _ population 
of more than 380,000. A census of 
380,000 of the farm population of the 
state reveals that this group contains 
26,000 more children under ten years 
of age than the city of Minneapolis. 

Farming is carrying the burden of 
rearing and educating 2,000,000 more 
children—non producers—than city in- 
dustry. This means 2,000,000 fewer 
producers than city industries of an 
equal population. The greater part of 
this human product, according to the 
Foundation’s report, is turned over at 
the producing age to the cities and to 
city industry, readymade, finished and 
educated. Farm people are feeding, 
clothing and carrying through the 
perils of infancy and childhood prac- 
tically the equivalent of a small nation. 
When. this nation arrives at an age 
where it can be productive it is turne1 
over as a free gift to urban industry. 


Just Milk 


Milk is the most trusted of human 
foods. Clothed in a veil of white; 
recommended as nature’s perfect diet; 
associated with the innocence of in- 
fancy—milk is the hope of recovery 
for invalids and the sick, a_ perfect 
food, highly palatable, very digestible 
and nutritious, and contains life giv- 
ing vitamines so necessary to good 
health, wealth and happiness. 

Use more of it. 
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Can You Tell the Difference? 


The second came patchy and poor 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“7 Lessons IN JupGcinc SEED’ 


eh 
A 


UMMER before last, John Wilson 

put a piece of land into Alfalfa. 
It was a fine big field, well drained 
and in first-class shape. He bought 
a bag of seed like No. 1, but before 
he finished seeding he had to go back 
to town for another peck to finish 
out with. As his dealer had no more 
of the same brand, he gave John 
another kind, which was just as high 
test and looked fully as good. 


The next spring anybody could tell, by the 
looks of the Alfalfa, just where John left 
off with the first seed and started with the 
second. The first gave a good stand, while 
the second came up patchy and poor. 


According to the tags, Brand No. 1 con- 
tained just as much pure, live Alfalfa seed 
as Brand No. 2. There might have been 
several explanations. 


Free Book You can learn how 


to avoid getting 
seed like John Wilson’s No. 2 by reading 
“7 Lessons in Judging Seed”’ containing im- 
portant facts about seeds. Worth dollars 
and cents to every farmer. Sent free on 
request. 


ALBERT DICKINSON CoO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
PITTSBURGH 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORE 


BOSTON 
BINGHAMTON 


RESULTS 


Of About Three Months’ Work in Official Testing 
27 records that average 24.50 Ibs. butter and 504 lbs. milk. 75% of 


these records were made either on heifers or cows past their prime. 


Two records above 30 lbs: 


The Ohio state record for milk for seven days in the junior four 
year old class, broken by Daisy Hill Ona Myrtle with 751.8 lbs. 


Bull calves from record dams as low as $25.00. 


A few very high class bull calves also. 


THE RIECK CERTIFIED DAIRY FARMS CO. 
ROOTSTOWN, OHIO 


Patronize Our Advertisers 
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The Tuberculosis Question 


By Dr. F. A. Zimmer 
State Veterinarian 


The county agricultural agents in 
Ohio have greatly assisted in the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 
In the 18 counties of the state where 
the area plan is now in operation, 
county agents working with the various 
organizations have been responsible, 
as a rule, for obtaining signatures of 
cattle owners. 

County agents have also accom- 
plished considerable educational work 
in presenting the benefits secured to 
the public in eradicating tuberculosis 
cattle. 

Of the 18 counties engaged in area 
testing, these eight have virtually com- 


pleted the first test: Allen, Huron, 
Erie, Medina, Cuyahoga, Tuscarawas, 
Columbiana, and Belmont. Thirty 


other counties are on the waiting list, 
but the lack of operating and in- 
demnity funds prevents testing in these 
counties at present. 


The Work Will Go On 


The Department of Agriculture has 
not discontinued its program of tuber- 


-culosis eradication in any way. ‘The 
main efforts have been on a_ strictly 
cooperative basis. No one is being 


forced to test his herd. 

A low indemnity fund has slowed up 
the county plan of testing. For the 
work to proceed as it should, the 
veterinarians, cooperative dairy organ- 
izations, herd owners, and county or- 
ganizations of the state must give their 
whole-hearted support, and _ there 
should be proper and practicable laws 
enacted to support the adopted plans. 
The present state legislature has been 
requested to appropriate a million dol- 
lars for the next two years to carry on 
the testing. 

That the work may go on more ef- 
fectively, a set of proposed laws has 
also been submitted to the legislature. 


As to Marking the Cattle 


The first three sections suggested for 
enactment into law stipulate that all 
cattle passing the tubercular test shall 
be properly marked, that each animal 
tested shall be reported to the State 
Department of Agriculture within 
seven days after the test and that any 
cattleman who has petitioned for a 
test shall abide by all the rules of the 
department. 

All reactors, another section states, 
shall be branded, and shall forever 
be considered as affected with tuber- 
culosis. Reactors shall be sold for 
slaughter only, moved only on permis, 
sion and shall be slaughtered at places 
designated by the department, or shall 
be kept from the herd at the owner’s 
expense. Appraising of reactors shall 
be done by the agent of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the owner. 
A third disinterested party may as- 
sist at the owner’s expense, if the two 
fail to agree. Thorough disinfection 
must be completed before indemnity 
can be paid. 

On the general management of the 
testing these sections have been pro- 
posed: Owners shall assist and fol- 
low the directions of the tester; no 
one shall interfere with the testing 
in any way under penalty of the law. 
The department shall have the power 
to make further advisable rules for 
controlling the disease, and for dis- 
pensing funds in proportion to ap- 
propriations. Veterinarians who fail 
to comply with all regulations shall 
be removed from the service. 

Sections affecting the county area 
plan are these: County commission- 
ers shall be authorized to make ap- 
Propriations for area testing, provid- 
ed a majority of the cattle owners 
petition for it. After 75 per cent of 
the catle have been tested in a county, 
the remainder shall be tested after due 
pubic notice. 

It will be the duty of the county 
auditor, the proposed laws continue, to 
determine the number of cattle in the 
county. Owners refusing to test, after 
the provisions outlined in the preced- 


ing paragraph have been met, shall be 
quarantined, their herds shall be 
tested after the owner petitions for a 
test, and the reactors disposed of, as 
provided elsewhere in the act. 


By Oscar Erf 


Professor of Dairying 
Ohio .State University 


The only safe and sane solution of 
the problem of bovine tuberculosis 
eradication is for the State to make 
a fairly liberal appropriation for test- 
ing and teach the farmers to do their 
part in cleaning up their herds. 

For nearly twenty years, bills have 
been introduced into the general as- 
sembly providing for the eradication 
of bovine tuberculosis. Most of these 
bills have provided for an immedi- 
ate slaughter of all infected animals 
and for the pasteurization of milk. 
The framers of these bills have not 
always understood the problem fully. 
For without raising taxes, it would 
not be possible to provide an appro- 
priation sufficient to take care of the 
indemnities for slaughtered cattle. 

It is unjust to compel the farmer to 
stand the entire oss. Tubercular 
cattle eradication is of benefit to 
every consumer of milk. 


“Practical . . Economical . . 
Effective” 


With these ideas in mind various 
dairymen’s organizations and_ breed- 
ers’ associations have been conduct- 
ing educational campaigns which have 
resulted in a better understanding of 
the methods which must be employed 
for the eradication of the disease. 
From several sections requests have 
come for testing al the herds in a 
certain area, showing that dairymen 
are in favor of a practical plan which 
can be made economical and effect- 
ive, 

A bill which provided for the eradi- 
cation of tubercular cattle under the 
area plan was drafted during the last 
General Assembly. A county was or- 
dinarily the limit of the area included 
under the plan and by a vote of the 
majority of the cattle owners, the 
Veterinary Department of the State 
Department of Agriculture was re- 
quested to test all cattle in the area. 


Earning Power Jeopardized 


In some counties, however, opposi- 
tion has arisen and an organization 
has been formed in order to prevent 
future testing. 


Most of the members of the organi- 
zation have joined, not because they 
object to having their cattle tested, but 
because so many animals have reacted 
and had to be slaughtered that the 
earning power of the farmer has been 
seriously jeopardized. In some cases 
the sole income is from the dairy herd, 
and to remove this suddenly without 
giving some immediate compensation is 
not exactly just. 

Therefore a new bill is being drafted 
which provides for associations to be 
formed in townships, counties and the 
state, to work in cooperation with the 
State Department of Agriculture in 
eradicating tuberculosis in the dairy 
herds of the state. This bill also pro- 
vides for the immediate payment of an 
indemnity sufficient to prevent extreme 
hardship for the dairyman. 


Animal Tuberculosis in Pennsylvania 


The Prevention and Eradication of 
Animal and Poultry Tuberculosis is 
Conducted under the Direction of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Agriculture. 


The Problem 

From the tuberculosis work thus far 
conducted by’ the Pennsylvania Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, it is esti- 
mated that 10% of the one and one- 
half million cattle on Pennsylvania’s 
202,000 farms are tuberculus, and fur- 
thermore the disease is found on 39% 
of the farms. In other words, there 
are in Pennsylvania 150,000 tubercu- 
lous animals on 75,000 farms. 


. Importance 

First of all the eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis is important to both pro- 
ducer and consumer because the dis- 
ease is transmissible from animal to 
man. Many owners comply with milk 
ordinances by having their herds tu- 
berculin tested. Exclusive of Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh, 70 municipalities 
with 1,200,000 population are enforcing 
milk ordinances. The Pennsylvania 
Department of Health estimates that 
30 additional milk ordinances affecting 
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BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
pies rupture sufferers immediate re- 
oe It has no obnoxious springs or 
pads. 
ead cow togernce cre LACES arts, a ; 
o salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap, 

Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be- MR. C. E. BROOKS 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every 
Appliance. None other genuine. Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO.,183 State St., Marshall, Miche 
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1876-—OUR FIFTIETH YEAR—1925 


The I. W. SCOTT CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SEEDS 


Our 210 page catalogue of Garden and Field Seeds, 
: : ; Dairy and Bee Supplies—the most complete we 
have ever issued—will be mailed free on request. 
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IN-DE-STRUC-TO 
METAL S\\O 


W. build Ross Metal Silos, but 


users sell them. Why Ross Metal 
is superior told by successful farmers 
in 40-page unbiased, most practical 
and helpful silo booklet ever written, 
FREE if you ask for “Users’ Own 
Words’’— No. 37 


We have a wonderful proposi- 
tion for dealers and agents. 


EWROSS ENS 'SSCO, 
Established 1850 
37 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 
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A business executive must make his own decisions. 


He sometimes 


even if it costs us your account. 


First National Bank 


— The Dollar Savings 
& Trust Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Combined Resources—Over Forty-Three Millions 
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The Man 
Higher Up 


He 


must depend upon his own experience and up his own solitary 


conclusions. To make matters worse he has nobody to dis- 


needs intelligent criticism, 


and perhaps opposition to straighten his thinking. 


We can be depended upon to always give you a frank, fear- 


less, disinterested and conservative expression of opinion— 
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| 500,000 people will be enacted during 
the present year. In addition, many 
Pennsylvania producers who sell their 
milk in adjacent states are required to 
tuberculin test their herds. 
| Secondly, tubeculosis is of economic 
importance to both the farmer and the 
consumer because of the great finan- 
‘cial loss it causes. A tuberculous food 
animal offers a loss, either potential 
or actual, all along the line from pro- 
ducer to consumer. 


Work Accomplished 


27,143 herds, comprising 238,983 cat- 
tle, or approximately 15% of all the 
cattle in Pennsylvania are under offic- 


jal supervision for tuberculosis — pre- 
yention and eradiction. 
County wide tuberculin tests have 


been conducted on all cattle in Mercer, 

Crawford and Jefferson counties. Sim- 
ilar work has also been conducted in 
48 townships in the following coun- 
ties: 

Lawrence, McKean, Columbia, Elk, 
Montgomery, Butler, Beaver, Clarion, 
Clearfield, Warren. 

In other words, in the above men- 
tioned 136 townships in 13 counties the 
area tuberculin testing has made safe, 
in so far as tuberculosis is concerned, 
the 35,000,000 gallons of milk pro- 
duced annually within those areas. 
This milk represents 9% of all the milk 
produced annually in Pennsylvania. 


Present Demands 


1,200 herds are waiting tubeculin 
test under the Individual Accredited 
Herd Plan, and 26,000 herds under the 
Area Plan, in the following counties 
and townships. 

Lawrence, 13; Warren, 5; Tioga, 2; 
Columbia, 14; Indiana, 20; Union, 3; 
Clearfield, 10; Clarion, 7; Monroe, 3; 
Venango, 13; Forest, 3; Fayette, 7; 
Erie, 7; McKean, 5; Susquehanna, 19; 


Somerset, 1; Elk, 3; Cameron, 2; Cen- 
ter, 2; Beaver, 3; Huntingdon, 5; 
Bradford, 7; Blair, 5; Butler, 29; 


Westmoreland, 6. 
Total, 25 counties, 194 townships. 
Summarizing the number of herds 
waiting test under the Individual Ac- 
credited Herd and Area Plans, it is 
estimated that as a result of the tuber- 


culin testing of the 27,200 above men- © 


tioned herds, for which the owners 
have filed applications, 17,932 cattle 
will be condemned for which $896,000 
State indemnity will be required. 

With the Buerau’s own observation 
and information plus that obtained 
from other dependable sources, we are 
led to believe that the owners of 600,- 
000 cattle will want their herds tuber- 
culin tested and placed on a tubercu- 
losis-free basis during the next two 
years. In order to satisfy the demands 
at least $2,000,000 for indemnity and 
adequate funds for conducting the 
work will be required during the next 
two years. If appropriated, such funds 
will enable the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry to eliminate about 52,000 tuber- 
culus cattle or approximately one- 
third of all tuberculus cattle. 


Interest and Activity 


Throughout the 48 states in the 
Union, 9,250,000 cattle are under offic- 
ial supervision for the prevention and 
eradication of tuberculosis. Of this 
number Pennsylvania has under offic- 
ial supervision but 250,000 or 21%4% of 
her cattle. Pennsylvania ranks third 
as to the value of her dairy products, 
sixth in the total number of dairy 
cows, and fourteenth in the work of 
preventing and eradicating bovine tu- 
berculosis. Unless the eradication 
work in Pennsylvania is materially in- 


creased, our State will lose considera-. 


ble of her market for dairy products. 

New York State has but approxi- 
mately 500,000 (25%) more cattle than 
Pennsylvania. During the year 1924 
New York expended $3,000,000 for in- 
demnity and $3,500,000 will be so ex- 
pended during the present year, 1925, 
making a total State appropriation of 
$6,500,000 for indemnity for the two 
‘year period. Pennsylvania’s two year 
(1923-25) indemnity appropriation was 
but $300,000. 

_ Farmers as a class are not in a posi- 
tion to bear the entire burden of es- 
tablishing tuberculosis-free herds. If 
we were to tuberculin-test the remain- 
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ing untested herds in Pennsylvania, it 
is estimated that 150,000 animals would 
be condemned and that $7,500,000 State 
indemnity would be required to pay 
for said condemned cattle. Further- 
more, to delay the testing of our un- 
tested herds will mean an increase in 
the amount of indemnity required in 
later years. 


Ohio Swiss cheese producers have 
won first prize for quality at national 
shows four times within the past 
eight years. 


Some Bird 


A. M. Simpson, Belmont county 
poultryman, just received a pedigreed 
cockerel from British Columbia. Mr. 
Simpson paid $50.00 for this bird, and 
has mated him with hens in his flock 
which have over 200 egg records. 

The new cockerel is from a dam 
having a 286 egg record and one of 
the best in the flock. Mr. Simpson 
will save the cockerel from this hen 
for his own breeding purposes to in- 
crease the productivity of his flock. 


Seven 


POOL BREAKS SALES RECORD 


Some of the largest sales of tobac- 
co in the annals of the industry have 
been made since December 1 by the 
Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative 
Association, according to announce- 
ments made at the office in Lexington, 
Ky., by Jas. C. Stone, president of the 
pool. 

As a result of the sales, which total 
about 172,000,000 pounds, members of 
the association will soon divide among 
themselves payments approximating 
$40,000,000. 


Cow gives 16,255 lbs. of milk 


and *318. Profit in one year 


WRITE us for full information regarding Purina Cow 
Chow, and for a free copy of the 100-page Purina 
Cow Book. Order Purina Cow Chow from the feed 
dealer with the red, white and blue checkerboard sign. 


PURINA MILLS, 862 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Seven Busy Mills Located for Service 
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The Price of Milk 


It is no wonder that satisfaction reigns 
supreme with the great bulk of the member- 
ship of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company—the price of milk to the producer 
this month tells the story. 

Not since 1918 have the producers been 
able to realize as much for their February 
milk as they did for their January milk, and 
conditions in 1918 were vastly more favorable 
than they are today. 

A scrutiny of the records show that for 
a period of 15 years back, with the exception 
of 1918 and 1912 has the February price al- 
ways been from 10 to 37 cents per cwt. be- 
low that of January. 

The milk supply in the Pittsburgh district is 
still out of proportion to our immediate needs 
and the answer to the question of “how was 
it done?” reflects back on our marketing 
system. 


Cleveland Situation 


Because it 1s not the policy of the Dairy- 
men’s Price Reporter to make any premature 
announcements, have we refrained from pub- 
lishing anything concerning the Cleveland 
situation. 

It was not until just a few days ago that 
the contract with a Cleveland dairy company 
was consummated and until the contract was 
signed, we could not conscientiously say much 
about it. 

Our directors did everything in their 
power to stay out of the Cleveland market— 
but the invasions of the Cleveland milk deal- 
ers in our territory were becoming so rabid 
that something had to be done. Either the 
Cleveland organization of farmers was not in 
position to handle the situation or they didn’t 
care to. Other Cleveland buyers are  con- 
ferring with our directors for milk through 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company. 

At the best, our board does not relish the 
idea of working in the Cleveland market, but 
for the best interests of the members they 
were literally forced into it. 


Lock the Barn First 


Too often it is necessary for someone to 
steal our horse before we realize that it is 
necessary to lock the barn tight. 

Too often do we in our organization need 
to take a rather severe bump before we take 
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a check on ourselves. Consider the matter 


of activity among our individual Locals. The 


very life and success of our organization is 
dependent upon the activity of our Locals, 
when they start to hecome more lax than does 
the organization start slipping. 

It is up to the officers and advisory coun- 
cilmen of the various Locals to keep their 
small organization interested and functioning 
and if these Local leaders fall down on the 
job every member of the mother organiza- 
tion suffers. Individual members should 
make it a point to demand certain things of 
their officers and if they do not live up to 
them, should see to it that they are replaced. 

President Brenneman has always main- 
tained that the strength of the organization 
lies in the strength and activity of our Locals 
and wants them to keep ever on the alert and 
support matters of general administration. 


It Is Worthwhile 


If the National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation does not another thing for 
the rest of its existence, the organized dairy- 
men who support it should feel well repaid 
for a piece of work just accomplished. 

Practically the entire cooperative field was 
aroused over the threatening federal legisla- 
tion that was being ground through the mills 
of Congress. Outspoken objection to the 
Capper-Haugen bill which placed the co- 
operatives under federal control, were made. 

The bill was killed and Washington cor- 
respondents are laying the credit at the door 
of Charles Holman, secretary of the Federa- 
tion. 

We feel satisfied that by this one move the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers Federa- 
tion justified its cost. 


Don’t Bite the Hand that Feeds You 


Southern governors, in some states, have 
fallen for the guile of the oleomargarine in- 
terests and are trying to mobilize the cotton 
farmers of the south to fight the dairymen of 
the north and west. 

The old cry—and plea that the margarine 
interests are great users of cottonseed oil 
and that western states now trying to legis- 
late against oleomargarine would throttle the 
cotton growers, does not amount to a hill of 
beans. 

According to A. M. Loomis, of the Nation- 
al Dairy Union, the dairy farmers of this 
country last year bought one-half of all the 
cotton-seed meal produced, valued at $35,- 
000,000. 

Where is the logic of the southern govern- 
ors taking arms against the biggest and best 
customer the cotton grower has? And aside 
from that, we all know that most of the oleo- 
margarine produced today is made from 
cocoanut oil—or monkey food—can it be that 
our southern friends would ally their farm- 
ers with the inhabitants of the cocoanut grow- 
ers of Africa? 

It is high time the gentlemen from the 
south took cognizance of which side _ their 
bread was buttered on and work accordingly. 


Your Farm Program 


According to federal reports and estimates, 
other phases of agriculture aside from dairy- 
ing loom up most promising for 1925. Corn, 
beef and hogs outlook is brightest, according 
to the federal experts, while they have ad- 
vised against further expansion of the dairy 
business. The same advice has been handed 
the tobacco grower. We are not so well ac- 
quainted with the tobacco situation but do 
heartily concur with the sentiments of the 
government on the dairy end of the field. The 
dairy industry is stabilized today and we 
should lend our efforts to keep it so. 


Sanitation 


Those who heard Mr. Cohee of the Phila- 
delphia Inter-State Dairy Council in Youngs- | 
town, should prick up their ears and take | 
note of what might be ahead of them. i 

Should it be admitted that the Philadelphia 
farmers are more interested in getting a bet- | 
ter quality of milk to the consumers than our 
members ? 

When we get the quality of milk in this 
territory so high that the public will insist on | 
our milk and nothing else, then we can shut 
our eyes to danger of outside milk coming | 
onto our established markets. « 

The sanitation department of the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council is doing won- 
ders in helping to clean up our milk supply, — 
It is always with a pang of regret that the - 
writer listens to some farmer berate them be- | 
cause he might have been guilty of producing 


an inferior grade of milk. Our better mem- | 
bers should not stand for this—we should be | 
united in our aims to produce a cleaner and 
better product. 


Tuberculosis Campaign 


Public opinion is. gradually but surely 
swinging toward those in favor of eradication. 
of tuberculosis in our farm livestock. It 
matters not what our individual opinions — 
might be in this matter, for just so long as the 
public demand is being worked up for milk | 
from non-tubercular cattle, then it is up to us 
to give it to them. The public has a right 
to ask\that they be served healthy milk—or 
they will not drink it. i 

Candidly we feel that the farmer who is 
opposing the test is standing in his own light 
and the sooner he moves out of it the better | 
off he will be. Certain municipalities are al- | 
‘ready legislating against non-tested milk. | 


Secretary Jardine 


When this issue of The Dairymen’s Price 
Reporter reaches its readers, Wm. M. Jar- 
dine, for the past seven years president of the 
Kansas Agricultural College, will be firmly — 
entrenched as the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture.  f 

Secretary Jardine is a cooperator and | 
strongly believes in cooperative marketing of ~ 
the saner kind. He is opposed to price fixing 
and is in favor of using common sense in | 
regulating the work of any organization or _ 
any group of farmers. oi; 

Those who know and are acquainted with © 
the calibre of Dr. Jardine are unanimous in _ 
their declaration that a wise selection hasy | 
been made to fill this important post. 


Hauling Contracts 


Another advance step was taken by the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company when — 


they placed the milk haulers under direct con- | 
tract with the main organization. a | 

Heretofore the milk truckers were obliged 
to accept milk from non-members as well as_ | 
members because they were termed as “pub- | 
lic carriers.” Now they are hired by the 


Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company and 
cannot, under any circumstances, haul milk 
from anyone but members in good standing. — 


aed 


The spirit binds; the contract reminds. 
Mississippi Cotton Ass'n News. 


We have more in common than in differ- 
ence! Let’s cooperate!—Ark. Rice News. 
Government can do little for us—h el p 
yourself, . 


Cooperation is the keystone of success. 


Loyalty of Members Averts 
Milk War in Youngstown 


By The Editor 


“It didn’t take the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company very long to 
nip in the bud a movement started on 
‘the Youngstown market, which if car- 
‘ried further, would have practically 
ruined that market for some months to 
“come. 

Just a day preceding the Advisory 
Council meeting on March 5, a meet- 
ing of representatives of Locals. sell- 
‘ing milk on the Youngstown market 
was called. This was to prepare for 
a later conference with the dealers of 
‘that market who had decided to drop 
out of the Pool and had served notice 
on the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company to that effect. 


President Breeneman and _ Director 
Noble were in charge of the meetings. 
The first, with producers, brought out 
the loyalty of our members one_hun- 
dred per cent. This was evidenced in 
the following resolution which was 
adopted: 

“RESOLVED, That we, representa- 
tives of the Locals i in the Youngstown 
territory back our Board of Directors 
and give them full authority to make 
contracts with the Youngstown deal- 
ers as best they see fit.” 

Later it was reiterated in the form 
of the following motion: 

“RESOLVED, That we instruct our 
Board of Directors, to continue the 
pooling plan in Youngstown with 
dealers and if there are any changes 
to be made on Classes I, II and III, 
that the Directors use their best judg- 
ment and to take the consuming pub- 
lic into their negotiations as well.” 

With this expression of loyalty, Mr. 
Brenneman and Mr. Noble met with 
the dealers a few hours later, with a 
more confident spirit. 

The result of the meeting of the 
dealers was that they will continue in 
the future as they were in the past. 
What few minor difficulties that had 
arisen were cleared away, such as giy- 
ing the members of District No. 2 Pool 
a report on the receipts and expendi- 
tures for their District and the matter 
of having the dealers supply each other 
with milk during the short period 
father than go to the Cortland plant 
after their supplies so as to keep it all 
in District No. 2. 

In talking to the Local representa- 
fives, President Brenenman made some 
rather penchant remarks that hit the 
crux of the situation. 

_“During the past years we have no- 
ticed our Locals getting more or less 
careless in not paying closer attention 
to the functioning of affairs on their 
Local markets,” declared Mr. Brenne- 
man. “I presume that because our 
prices have been so satisfactory that 
we have grown lax. 

“It was a task to work out a plan 


Whereby dealers would buy only 
DC. S. Co. milk. We could not 
lave done it had it not been 
or the hauling “being controlled 
YW committees from the Locals. 


Your Local was instructed to appoint 
, hauling committee and to hire haul- 
srs—and that did the work. It is one 
of the most effective control weapons 
we have and it is up to you to perpet- 
late this.” 

After John Loeffert, Jr., in charge 
Mf the Pool, had made a complete ex- 
dlanation and accounting of District 
No. 2 Pool accounts the dealers were 
satisfied to continue and voiced their 
ipproval and decision to stand by the 

. C. S. Co. by a motion to that ef- 
ect. 

The action of the producers and 
ulk dealers averted a milk war 
Which would have eventually resulted 
na loss for everyone. It is merely 
ndicative of the value of the watch- 
ulness of the organization on all af- 
airs of this character. 

The locals were well represented 
it the meeting were North Jackson, 
North Lima, Greenford, Palmyra, Vi- 
nna, Warren, Leetonia, Coitsville, 
finsman and Braceville. Poland, Can- 
ield and Deerfield failed to send a 
ingle representative. 
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The dealers who were present were 
Hall R. Magee, A. W. Dawson & Son, 
Persing Company, Youngstown Sani- 
tary Milk Company, Henry Dieter & 
Sons, Andalusia Dairy, Ohio Pure Milk 
Company, Madden and Hubbard, J. W. 
Trube and the Isaly Dairy Company. 


A True Story 


One day, not so long ago, a milk 
producer, who was a leader in his lo- 
cal was given an offer of $2.75 per 
cwt. for his milk the year around from 
an outlaw dealer in Warren, O. A 
dealer who has persistently done what 
he could to break down the Warren 
market and would not recognize the 
association. 

The local leader sent his milk to this 
dealer in the morning. That afternoon 
when the hauler returned his cans he 
also announced that the price was cut 
from $2.75 to $2.25 per cwt. and that 
the farmer could take it or leave it. 

What did the farmer do? 

Why, he immediately called a meet- 
ing of his local and hell one of the 
most enthusiastic pep meetings you 
ever heard of. The praise he gave 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany, was indeed pleasant. 

Those members who didn’t know of 
their leader’s transgression were car- 
ried away by his fervor and earnest- 
ness—but there were some that knew 
he had deserted their ranks and sent 
his milk to an outlaw in Warren until 
he was bit, and then immediately 
crawled back on the bandwagon with 
his neighbors—who are members of 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company. 

There is a moral to this story—but 
we will let you figure it out for your- 
selves. While no names are mentioned, 
evidence is at hand to verify the truth 
of this story. 


Enriching Your Crops 

No modern Aladdin’s lamp can equal 
in filanancial return the benefits de- 
rived from proper soil treatment on 
the average farm. The increasing 
yields reported by hundreds of agri- 
culturists who have not needed to 
check up the possibilities when they 
can see the answer in increasing rev- 
enue from their acres. 

The lack of authoritative informa- 
tion with conflicting claims of various, 
soil sweeteners has made many hesi- 
tant as to what was the best means to 
pursue in order to enjoy additional 
revenue from that same area of soil. 

Imagine an amazing yield of thirty- 
five bushels of wheat from a heavy 
clay ground which previously had 
hardly been good enough to raise 
weeds and you will have a picture of 
a new soil treatment that is being 
generally adopted by hundreds of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania farmers. 

The story is told of farms that had 
been practically abandoned by their 
owners, who today are raising rich 
stands of clover, marvelous legume 
crops as well as cereal crops that all 
might envy. 

This leads up to the fact that a new 
material is now on the market that 
costs less, does as much or more than 
any other, can be handled like saw- 
dust, and is retained by the soil, on 
which it is placed, Each of these facts 
are of vital interest to every agricul- 
turist. 

This new lime product is only new 
to the man who has never used it. For 
years it has been used on hundreds of 
farms. Each one of its users. tell of 
increased yields. 

An authoritative booklet is now in 
print which presents tests made by 
leading scientific authorities under ex- 
acting conditions in comparison with 
other soil sweeteners. Actual facts 
taken from letters written by enthus- 
iastic farmers of the benefits in in- 
turns are set forth in detail. No far- 
mer who desires the most from his 


land should be without a copy. It isi 
to be distributed by The Standard 
Slag Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, who 


will send a copy to every interested 
man who desires to recuperate worn 
out soil or add new life to soil in aid- 
ing in the production of increasing 
crops. 


Nine 


Buy Lime at 


Lowest Prices 


by OE Ak Selig now 


eee. ae the Difference on 
Home Comforts 


Marvelously increased crops on heavy soils is the re- 
ports of hundreds of users of our Specially Prepared 
Agricultural Slag. Wonderful stands of clover—rich 
dark fields of Alfalfa—clay land producing 35 bush- 
els of wheat per acre area few instances told in our 
booklet. Write for your copy today. 
larger crops on your own land. 


Prepare for 


Write for completely illustrated book 


“Making the Farm Earn More Money” 


A two or three time increase in acreage values is 
no uncommon occurrence. This wonderful lime pro- 
duct is used and endorsed by hundreds of agricultur- 
ists, some of whom may bé your neighbors. Present 
low price will astonish you. Write today for com- 
plete information, mentioning this magazine. 


Agricultural Division 


THE STANDARD SLAG CO. 


707 Wick Bldg 


YOUNGSTOWN, 


OHIO 


Radiola II] 


This standard 4-tube receiving set is the 
product of the Radio Corporation of 
America, a name which is your complete 


guarantee of service and high quality. 


At a New Low-Price Complete With 
Tubes and Loud Speaker. . . 


Radiola III A is unusually selective and ultra-sensitive, 


ie P 


capable of re- 


ceiving radio programs from near and far, reproducing them clearly and in 


full tone on the loud speaker. 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 


Phone or write for full information. 


DEVON ELECTRIC CoO. 


613 LIBERTY AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH, PA 
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Edited by Mrs. Elizabeth Storm-Ferguson 


15c FASHION BOOK NOTICE 15c 


Send in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date Spring and Summer 
1925 Book of Fashions, showing color plates, and containing 500 de- 
signs of Ladies,’ Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a Concise and Com- 
prehensive Article on Dressmaking, Also Some Points for the Needle, 
Gillustrating 30 of the various, simple stitches, all valuable hints to the 


home dressmaker. 
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4855. Child’s Dress. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 


A 4 
year size requires 25 yards of one material 


Price 15c. 


5023. Girls’ Dress. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 
12 year size requires 334 yards of 40-inch 
material. Price 15c. 


5025. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. A 10 
year size requires 254 yards of 36-inch material 
if made of one material. If made with short 
sleeves % yard less is required. Price 15c. 


5028. Girls’ Coat. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. A 6 
year size requires 254 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. Collar and cuffs of contrasting re- 
quires 34 yard. Price 15c. 


5022. Juniors’ and Misses’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. If 
made as illustrated in the large view for a 
16 year size, it will require 1% yards of plain 
material and 274 yards of figured, 32 icnhes 
wide. If made with long sleeves 134 yard of 
the plain material is required. If the godet 


36 inches wide. 
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is made of contrasting material it will re- 
quire 1%4 yard cut crosswise. Price 15c. 


4862. Ladies’ Combination. 

Cut in 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; Medium, 38-40; 
Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches bust 
measure. A Medium size requires 2 yards of 
36-inch material. Price 15c. 


5019. Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. If made as _ illustrated 
it requires 5%4 yards of 27. inch plaid gingham, 
and 34 yard linen or percale for pockets, col- 
lar and cuff facings. The width at the foot is 
1% yards, with plaits extended. Price 15c. 


4672. ladies’ Dress. 

Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. A 38-inch size requires 
45g yards of 36-inch material. ‘The width at 
the foot is 1% yard. Price 15c. 


4392. Tadies’ One Piece Dress. 

Cut in 8 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 
50 inches bust measure. A 38-inch size re- 
quires 6% yards of 32-inch material. The 
width at the foot is 2% yards. Price 15c. 


SPRING FOODS 


By M. Lillian Conwell 


After a season of more or less heavy 
foods such as we have in winter, spring 
offers a new perspective on other foods 
to build the body in tip-top shape for 
another year. 

We are not all acquainted with the 
requirements of the body, I am sure, 
so in this introduction to spring foods 
let me tell you of the elements neces- 
sary for the building up of our bodies. 

The ones most necessary in the body 
are phosphorus, calcium and iron. It 
is quite unwise to neglect the sources 
of these requirements and it is well 
to know that milk, eggs, whole grains, 
peas, beans, green vegetables and fruit 
supply these elements. We call them 
body building and body regulating 
foods. 

It is quite a common occurrence to 
hear of children in the districts not 
eating green vegetables and milk. 
One would think they would more or 
less live on this type of food. Rural 
children are known ta be undernour- 
ished and in many cases far below 
weight. The children of large cities 
are deprived of these foods in their 
native and it is in these localities that 
the nurses, doctors, and health workers 
are stimulating the desire for more 
green vegetables and more milk. 

The elements we talked of most are 
calcium and iron. Calcium for bone 
and teeth building. Iron for blood. 
The blood needs extra food now be- 
cause of its low red corpuscle count. 
Red corpuscles are used to carry oxy- 
gen from the lungs and it is for this 


purpose that iron is necessary in the 
blood. 


Drink and Eat Iron 
Dandelion greens are a good source 
of iron; spinach is about highest of all 
leafy vegetables. Green beans, whole 
wheat grains, lentils and lettuce are 
also good sources. Dates and raisins 
may be counted in as well. 


Milk has a very small amount of 
iron but what it has is of the very 
best and is used by the body with 
great ease. It may be said of milk 
that whatever elements it has (and it 
has some of everything needed for 
body growth) they are of the very best 
and in an assimilative form. 

The mother or whoever is respons- 
ible for the cooking may have a hard 
time to get some of the family to eat 
everything. It is a big task but these 
days of so many new ideas it seems 
that one might surely find some way 
to offer the food that will please all. 

Most any green vegetable can be 
used in making delicious cream soups 
or salads. Sandwiches make a most 
attractive media for learning to eat 
green vegetables. We can make sand- 
wiches of most anything. 

School Lunches 

Children’s school lunches should con- 
tain sandwiches made with the spring 
green that will add to their nutrition 
value. Their fancy foods or sweets 
should be raisins or dates and not so 
much cake and pastry. The children will 
like it better and the food value is 
greater. 

The body needs a spring houseclean- 
ing just as the house does and it is just 
about the right time to begin to think 
of doing it. 

A complete change of foods will per- 
haps help out as much as anything. 


Lots of water, very little meat, pastry 
and starching foods such as cake, | 
potatoes, white bread. Make the daily _ 
diet consist of whole grained bread, — 
green vegetables, water and milk for | 
a few days and a general overhauling 
of the body will take place and one 
will be much surprised at the changed 
feeling. It pays always to take time | 
off to rejuvenate the body and keep in | 
mind that one who overeats is doing | 
a damage to himself. It never pays to | 
eat till “full” or entirely satisfied. It | 
is just like filling the cup with flour. | 
It packs and it piles up and in the end | 
there is about one-third more than fhe 
measure is made to. hold. | 

Let the next couple of months be 
used in following the best aids in | 
health and there is no doubt that good 
results will follow. 


Belmont County Women 
Are Active 


Fourteen women met at the home of 
Mrs. W. D. Carleton Thursday, March 
5. In the morning a vegetable cook- | 
ing demonstration was given at which | 
vegetables were cooked by the open- 
kettle method witha very smallamount | 
of water in a short time to retain the | 
mineral matter and vitamins. 

Some of the women said that they 
had not realized that vegetables could 
be cooked in this manner in such a 
short time but they were all willing 
to try it out in their homes. 

In the afternoon the women worked 
at the wool finishes* project in which 
bound buttonholes were demonstrated 
and made by the women. Mrs. Alden | 

| 
i 
| 
| 


Porterfield, one of the women attend- 
ing the meeting, said she was going 
right home and fix some of these but- 
tonholes for a dress she was making 
for her little girl. 


A Sermon on a Mount of 
Oleomargarine 


Opening Text: “For what shall it 
profit a man if he shall gain the whole 
eae and lose his own soul ?”—Mark 

The United States Bureau of Mar-— 
kets reports that for 1923 there were 
226,000,000 Ibs of butter substitutes | 
used in the United States, 25 per cent, 
or 56,600,000 Ibs., being the estimate 
used on farms. For the year 1924 
there was much or more oleo used. 

The difference in the retail price of | 
butter and oleo is abotu 20 cents per | 
pound. A farmer’s family would use 
about 5 lbs of oleo per week, on ane || 
average, thus saving about $1 per week, 
or $52 for the year. : 

On January 1, 1925, there was a sur- 
plus of 53,000,000 lbs of butter in cold 
storage more than last year. The 
price of butter in Boston is from 8 to” 
14 cents, or an average of about 10 
cents per pound lower than last year, 
owing almost entirely to this surplus. 

A farmer with 20 cows making 200 | 
Ibs. butter per cow has 4,000 lbs of 
butter to sell and at 10 cents per pound ct 
less he loses $400 per year. A farmer | 
with 30 cows would lose $600. ie 

Closing Text: “What shall it profit a 
dairyman to save $52 a year and there- 
by help to lose $600?”—Book of Com- — 
mon Sense, Chap. 1, Verse 1—A User _ 
of Pure Vermont Butter.—Hoard’s Dai- | 
ryman. 


“Production of High Qual- 


/ 


ity of Milk” 


Editor’s Note—The following essay won sec- 
ond prize in “The Production of High Quality 
Milk’’ essay contest held by the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council the past winter. More 
of the winning essays will be published later. 


By Frank R. Shaffer, Cochranton, Pa. 

Explorers, in America’s earliest his- 
tory, came to our shores, seeking the 
foundation of health and youth. These 
men searched in vain, but the natives, 
long after, are discovering that health, 
beauty, and youth are found in our 
dairy farms. These ever-sought-for 
attributes come from the healthy 
herds of dairy cattle in the form of 
pure milk. Pure milk is truly the foun- 
tain of health and youth. In infancy 
and childhood, the body develops by 
this food. 


The farming district, in which I live, 
produces large quantities of the val- 
uable food. Dairying is rapidly be- 
coming a specialty of the farmers. in 
this section. Many mornings as much 
as 15,000 Ibs. of milk leaves the Coch- 
ranton station, bound for Pittsburgh. 
Obviously, the production of high 

quality milk is of vital interest to me 
and other dairymen in this community. 
During the current month, the Coch- 
ranton Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales, 
Company furnished an exhibit of milk 
for the National Dairy Show, held at 
Milwaukee, which received the judge’s 
high praise. As responsible dairymen, 
we gratefully accept the assistance of 
modern science in producing high qual- 
ity milk. 

In order to give qualities of health, 
we know that we must produce clean, 
sweet, safe milk, free from undesirable 
flavors, odors, and other objectionable 
features. In order that milk be of a 
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high quality, it must be produced by 
disease-free cows of accredited herds, 
that are being fed the proper foods, 
housed in sanitary buildings, both 
cows and barns being kept clean by 
sanitary methods. The cows must be 
milked in a cleanly manner and cared 
for in a sanitary way. 

In order for a dairyman to succeed in 
the dairy business, he must have cows 
that give milk of a high butter-fat con- 
tent. He must have his cows tested 
in order to know which he is keeping 
at a profit. For the safety of the milk 
and for the dairyman’s profit as well, 
all cows are tuberculin tested once a 
year and reacting animals removed 
from the herd. No dairyman can af- 
ford to keep diseased cows. Such a 
disease as garget, is to be treated 
promptly, and, if persistent, the ani- 
mal must be disposed of. ‘These dis- 
eased contribute pus cells to the milk 
and render it unfit for human  con- 
sumption. 


Keep Pastures Clean 

The cows must be fed clean, healthy 
foods and such as will not contribute 
an undesirable flavor to the milk. As 
the concentrates are feed for milk pro- 
duction, it is necessary that they be 
free from dirt, mustiness and mold. 
The roughages that are fed a cow 
are for maintenance. Pastures must 
be free from ragweed, garlic and other 
weeds that are poisonous or that gives 
the milk a bad taste. Good cows con- 
sume more than poor cows do, but the 
milk results increase in proportion to 
the feeding cost of the cow. Thus, it 
is profitable for the dairyman to pro- 
duce milk of high quality. q 

Dairy cows should, at all times, have 
free access to salt and pure water. The 
water supply for the cows must be 
clean, fresh and protected from possi- 


NO MORE ABORTION 
Calf Scours---Retained Afterbirth 


At one time, calf scours, retained after- 
birth and contagious abortion were be- 
ginning to make this Wisconsin farmer 
sick of the game. Then he heard of B-K, 
the phenomenal dairy farm disinfectant. 
Some of his neighbors had been using B-K 
to treat scours, abortion and _ retained 
afterbirth, with remarkable success, for 
more than eleven years. And they recom- 
mended B-K so enthusiastically that he 
decided to try it. 


“We had 40 cows with abortion,” he said 
later. ‘Since using B-K we haven't had 
the slightest trouble.” 


“Before we began the B-K treatment, 
we lost 80 percent of the calves. Now we 
save 99 percent of them.” 


“T also found B-K the greatest thing out 
for cows that don’t clean readily after 
calving. 


There is no mystery in the way this 
farmer used B-K to save thousands of 
dollars. 


B-K Will Do the Same Thing for You 


B-K is simply a non- 
poisonous germ killer, ten 
times as powerful* as undi- 
luted carbolic acid. But 
B-K is absolutely non-pois- 
onous and safe to use. 
Prompt improvement—quick 
regaining vigor, follow treat- 
ment with B-K. Scouring 
calves get lively and spry 
often in two or three days, 


after use of B-K. Barren cows are rid of 
contagious abortion germs quickly. Abil- 
ity to “catch” is thus promoted. 


Safe and Cheap to Use 


B-K requires no special equipment. For 
instance, a little B-K in warm water, a 
pitcher, a piece of rubber hose and fitting, 
are all you need to take away an after- 
birth easily and naturally. B-K allows 
nothing to remain which might rot and 
seriously infect the cow. 

few cents worth of B-K in water 
makes a full treatment for scours, abor- 
tion or retained afterbirth. 

You Take No Risk in a Trial 
Money Back Guaranty on every package. 
Get a gallon jug at your 
dealers. We make good 
on our guaranty if you 
are not satisfied. Go to 
your dealer today—see 
Free offer below. 


General Laboratories, Dept. 34K | 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Please send FREE & POSTPAID 
| your valuable bulletins telling how to 
clean up quickly, Calf Scours—No. - 
| 135H, Retained | Afterbirth—No. 756, | 
Abortion—No. 52K. 


Name 


Eleven 
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THE LONE SCOUTS ARE COMING! 


There is hardly a red blooded farm boy who has not at one time or 
another envied the city and town boys because of the Boy Scouts of 


America. 


Because the Boy Scouts are an organization where it takes 


an active organized body, the farm boys were naturally kept from be- 
longing—-not because the Boy Scouts wouldn’t accept them—but because 
the farm boys couldn’t very well attend the meetings, go on the hikes 
and take advantage of all the Boy Scouts have to offer. 

Now our farm boys—the boys of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company—have a chance to reach their ambition through the organization 
of the Lone Scout Troop of the Dairymen’s Price Reporter. 

We had hoped to have all details ready for this issue—but we fell 
down on the job. But anyhow, things will be moving strong and steady 
by our April issue and in the meantime we would like to hear from all 
boys on the farm—and their friends too—that would like to join the 


Lone Scouts. 


You will all have just loads of fun and get loads of good 


out of the work—you have a regular course to follow just like the Boy 


Scouts have. 


Fill in the coupon and send it in to me right away if you are inter- 


ested in bringing the Lone Scout movement right to your door. 


What 


do you say, let’s all get behind this and put it over big—there will be lots 


of good times in store for us if we do. 


But regardless—fill in the 


coupon or write me a letter if you wish. 


Harry I. Berlovich 
450 Century Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Harry I. Berlovich. 


I want to learn more about the Lone Scouts. 
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Floral Medallion Dinner Set 


AN UNUSUAL VALUE AT A NEW LOW PRICE 


These beautiful dinner sets, each piece attractively decorated with three 
floral medallions, placed in perfect harmony with the two blue bands, will 


add charm and grace to your table. 


The design is striking and the qual- 


ity so high that we consider these sets the biggest value in dishes ever 


offered. 


COMPLETE 
CASH PRICE 


Floral Medallion design sets are now on 
sale at this low price because they carry 
with them no premiums or free offers, no 
long time credit terms which are always 
costly. Otherwise, we could not afford to 
sell them at the ridiculously low price 
of $6.44, 


Order Today. 


SEND NO MONEY 


It isn’t necessary. Just write us your 
name and address and we will send you 
your set. Pay the postman $6.44 plus a 
few cents postage from our Pittsburgh 
branch. Then use the dishes on our 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Within 30 days, should you not agree 
with us that these dishes are a tremendous 
value, IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 
for any reason, send them back and we 
will promptly SEND YOU EVERY CENT 
you have paid us. There are absolutely 
no strings attached to this offer. Take 
advantage of it. Act now. 


We May Not Repeat This Offer At This Low Price! 


FULTON MERCANTILE CORP. 


319 PITTSBURGH LIFE BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Patronize Our Advertisers 


Twelve 


ble contamination. Barns are now 
equipped with individual drinking cups 
and salt licks. During the period of 
lacation a cow will drink more water 
than during the period in which she 
is not in milk. ; 

In order to produce clean milk, cows: 
must be carded daily and kept abso- 
lutely for from loose hair and_ dirt. 
Much of the dirt found in milk comes 
from that which falls into the pail from 
the flanks and udders of cows. Wheth- 
er cows are on pasture or in the barn, 
dirt, particles of straw and other for- 
eign matter will stick to the hair on 
the hindquarters and, unless care 1s 
exercised, will fall into the. pail at 
milking time and contaminate the milk. 
If the flanks and udders are clipped 
regularly, this will assist very matert- 
ally in keeping the animals clean. 

The cow is the unit of the herd, and 
the success of the whole depends upon 
the care of each unit. During all oper- 
ations in the handling of dairy cows 
and milk, cleanliness must prevail. 
The cows must be brushed and the 
udder brushed and wiped with a damp 
cloth previous to milking. | It 15 easier 
to remove loose dirt in this way after 
the animals have been clipped. In in- 
dividual cases, when very dirty, wash- 
ing is necessary. The use of suffic- 
ient bedding in cow stables and yards 
will eliminate much of the labor nec- 
essary in keeping the cows clean. 
These are all important steps in the 
production of high quality milk. 

Good Barn Needed 

The farm of the practical dairy 
must be well equipped with good dairy 
buildings. Roomy, well lighted, well 
ventilated barns, which are warm in 
winter and cool in summer, are a ne- 
cessity. The stables must be located 
at a safe distance from the pig pen, 
privy, or other sources of contamina- 
tion. The best material for the floor 
is cement, considering its cheapness, 
its sanitary qualities, and its perma- 
nency. Some object to animals stand- 
ing on cement floors, but where an 
abundance of bedding is provided, no 
serious troubles result. Dirt floors, or 
flcors constructed of loose stone or 
brick, permitting the liquid manure to 
leak through, are not sanitary and 
should. be avoided. 

It does not matter what kind of a 
tie a dairyman has, provided it is com- 
fortable. Some form of the swing 
stanchion is desirable, as it keeps the 
animals in place and keeps them clean- 
er. Rigid stanchions should be avoid- 
ed. A low manger is desirable, as it 
permits free circulation of air and 
easy cleaning. This also should be 
constructed of cement. 

Barns should be whitewashed on the 
inside at least twice annually and if 
possible the ceiling of the stable should 
be tight and covered so that no beams 
are exposed where dirt and disease 
germs can find lodgment. The ceil- 
ing should be whitewashed also. Care 
should be taken in having the side 
walls smooth and having as few cor- 
ners and dust-catching ledges as pos- 
sible. It is also necessary that the 
entire stable should be kept clean and 
free from cobwebs. 

Four square feet of glass should be 
provided for each cow, distributed as 
evenly as possible throughout the sta- 
ble. Windows should be provided with 
shades, so that the stable may be dark- 
ened during fly time. While the best 
system of ventilation is still a mooted 
question, care should be taken to see 
that it is effective. The King System 
will do the work. The muslin curtain 
system is cheapest and appears to be 
fairly satisfactory. It permits constant 
circulation of air, removes all moisture 
and bad odor and, even when the 
temperature is below zero outside, the 
air in the barn is not uncomfortable. 
Two square feet of muslin, placed in 
the same position as the windows, is 
allowed for each cow. At least 500 
cubic feet of air space is desirable for 
each cow. No other animals should 
be housed in the same stable with the 
cows. 

The stables must be kept clean, and 
if it is not possible to drive through the 
barn to clean it, a little carrier should 
be provided. A gutter behind the cows 
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is advisable, as it keeps the manure 
below the cow’s level and helps to keep 
them clean. Haul the manure to the 
field daily, or to a protected pit out- 
side the barnyard, and at a sufficient 
distance to prevent odors from reach- 
ing the stable. Manure, if piled up in 
or just outside the stable, breeds flies 
and contaminates the milk. Keep the 
stable yard clean and well drained. ~ 

The milk house should be a separate 
building and located at a safe distance 
from all sources of contamination. 
Abundance of light and some system 
of ventilation should be provided. It 
should be equipped for heating water 
or generating steam. It should also 
be supplied with a coller, proper pails 
that is, pails with small tops; cans and 
strainers. It is desirable that the milk 
house be divided into two parts, one 
for heating water and cleaning uten- 
sils, and the other for cooling and stor- 
ing the milk. We are now, of course, 
considering the -dairyman who pro- 
duces market milk rather than the but- 
ter maker. The floor of the milk house 
should be constructed of cement and 
the walls and ceiling made smooth and 
tight for ease in cleaning. Provide 
screens for the doors and windows. 
It is particularly important that the 
water-supply for cleaning be free 
from all contamination. Any  con- 
tageous disease can readily be trans- 
mitted through this medium, as_ the” 
milk comes in direct contact with the 
utensils. 


(Continued next month). 


& 


Says Sam: When silence lends con- 
sent it sometimes doesn’t lend much. 


A hot school lunch gives kids some 
punch. 


Wisdom in Breeders’ 
Letters 


An unusal amount of sound counsel 
on questions of livestock breeding is 
contained in recent reports received by 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture from stockmen throughout 
the country. The reports and com- 
ments were invited by a questionnaire 
on methods of improving farm _live- 
stock. The following terse statements 
seem suitable for consideration by 
farmers seeking to improve their herds 
and flocks: 


“The choice of a herd sire will likely 
make or break you in the dairy game. 
If you pick a good one, the price you 
pay is of little consequence; if you 
pick a poor one, you will pay too much 
even if you get him for nothing.” 

“Purebreds are better sellers and 
make more meat for the amount of 
feed and length of time.” 


“When young untested stock is sold, 
the breeder should keep in touch with 
purchaser so that if the stock does not 
turn out as it should through no fault 
of the purchaser, the breeder can make 
the deal right. It pays directly and 
indirectly, aside from the fact that it 
is the fair way to do.” 

“Preach individuals 
grees second.” 

“None but high-producing cows are 


first and pedi- 


profitable and the use of purebred 
sires is the shortest road.” 

The detailed report to which the 
foregoing comments were incidental 


shows briefly that purebred livestock 
has high utility value from a produc- 
tion and market standpoint, and that 
it costs but little more to produce high- 
class animals than the ordinary kind. 


The investment and other factors 
which appear sometimes to 
production costs are offset by early 
maturity and other important savings 


due to improved breeding. 


Many Grange Governors 


The recent election of R. P. Robin- 
state master of the 


son, Delaware 
Grange, focusus attention upon the 
fact that numerous grange leaders 


have been elected governors in their 
respective states. Among these were 
Governor Bell of Vermont, Governor 
Loose of Michigan, Governor Robie of 
Maine, and Governor Bachelder of 
New Hampshire. 

Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
has long been a prominent grange 
worker, and the same is true of Hiram 
Bingham of Connecticut, who served 
as governor twenty-four hours before 
going to the United States senate. 


Farm woodlots believe in the Golden 


Rule: protect the woodlots and they 
will protect you with a lot of wood. 


FOR SALE or RENT—160 Acre 
Farm, leevl to rolling. Three never- 
failing springs, water piped to ail 
buildings, model dairy marn and 16x42 
silo, stone milk house, hog born, chick- 
en house and other outbuildings, new 
8-room stone house with bath, gas, 
lightand heat. Located 28 miles from 
Pittsburgh, and one-fourth mile from 
town of 25,000. R. R. and trolley de- 
pots; including farming machinery, 
15-30 tractor and three 16-inch bottom 
plows, mower, rake, wagons and other 
imprements. Address, Wm. M. Knauf, 
Box 237, Zelienople, Pa. 


HS 


Mixter May Princess 
124204—Grand 
Champion Eastern 
States Expo., 1924 
Grand Champion 
Nat. D’ry Show,1924 


FMMADINE FAR 


Hopewell Jct.NY. 


J.C. PENNY 


Owner 


| JIMMY DODGE 


Manager 


Emmadine Farm Wins in 1924. 


1. 28 prizes at New York State Fair. 


2. 42 prizes at Eastern States Expo- 
sition, losing only one first. 


3. Both Grand Champions at 
the National Dairy Show. 


4. In making world’s production records. 


Sas LLL 
Shorewood Resolute 
71989—Grand 
Champion Eastern 
States Expo., 1924 
Grand Champion 
Nat. Dr’y Show,1924 


EMMADINE FARM becomes world renowned through its endowment by Mr. Penny, which 
makes it a perpetual breeding establishment and outstanding Guernsey Farm. 


SUGARED 


SCHUMACHER FEED 


Mr. Dodge, who achieved reputation and distinction during his many years of successful 
management of that great Jersey breeding establishment, HOOD FARM, where so many 
great records were made under his supervision, continues to find Sugared Schumacher Feed 
the most desirable and satisfactory source of carbohydrate for the milking herd, the dry 
stock, and the young, growing stock at Emmadine Farm. 


The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, IIl. 

“It willinterest you, I am sure, to know that we are large feeders of Sugared Schmacher Feed, 
making it the base of our dairy ration and fitting ration. This should be of special interest to 
feeders and fitters because of the record our herd made in 1924. We won Grand Champion Bull 
and Grand Champion Cow at the Eastern States Exposition and the National Dairy Show. We have 
had 26 cows finish A. R. records here on the farm, averaging 11,461 lbs. milk, 588.67 lbs. fat.” 


Yours very truly, EMMADINE FARM, (Signed), Jimmy Dodge, Mgr. 
What better evidence can be presented to you of the economic value of Sugared Schumacher 


Feed? Give it a trial—your dealer can supply you; if not, write us. 


) The Quaker Oats @mpany e107 


D-22 


Address 
Chicago, U.S. A. U) 


Nim hy 


increase | 


| Farmers Warned of a Mis- 


branded Feed 


Farmers are cautioned about buying 
a commercial feed called “Puraflax,” a 
carload of which, upon examination by 
chemists of the Bureau of Foods and 
Chemistry, Pennsylvania Department 
of Agriculture, was found to be pul- 
yerized grain screenings, consisting 
largely of pulverized weed seeds. 

State officials declare that this pro- 
duct sold largely under the brand 
name of “Puraflax” is misbranded and 
misleading because of the prominence 
given to the trade name instead of 
clearly indicating it to be ground 
grain screenings. The prices charged 
for the product are considerably in ex- 
cess of what such a grade of screen- 
ings would bring, according to the of- 
ficials. 

The method of advertising is to refer 
to the product simply as “Puraflax,” 


however, the cards attached to the 
shipments in smaller type than the 
trade name, show it to be “ground 
screenings” and manufactured from 
flax-seed screenings, sold by the Old 
Reliable Milling Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Suggestions Made For 1925 
Farm Program 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has recently issued a state- 
ment on the agricultural outlook for 
1925 and in connection with this re- 
view has given suggestions to farmers 
regarding their farming operations 
during the year. Among the sugges- 
tions made are the follwoing which are 
of interest to D. C. S. Co. members: 


Corn—produce to meet feeding 
needs. 
Potatoes—no further reduction in 
acreage 


Tobacco—increase in acreage unde- 
sirable. 

Dairying—further expansion inadvis- 
able. 

Beef Cattle—outlook favorable. 

Sheep—no immediate danger of 
Over-production. 

Poultry—outlook for 


market eggs 


_favorable; lower prices for first half 


of year on market poultry. 
Hogs outlook favorable. 


Lime and Fertilizer 
: Meetings 


The Greene Township Farm Bureau, 
of Trumbull county, held a Lime and 
Fertilizer meeting with Earl Jones, 
Soils and Crop Specialist and G. S. 
Wood, Assistant County Agent. W. L,. 
Love. presided at the meeting. ‘The 
problems of buying fertilizer that con- 
tains the most plant food per dollar 
paid for the fertilizer was discussed. 
Mr. Jones recommended the farmer to 
buy one of the “Ohio Standard Dozen” 
fertilizers and to always buy a fertil- 
izer with analysis high in phosphorus 
(Say 16 to 20%). The pasture im- 
provement question was discussed with 
recommendations of two tons lime (for 
soils never limed before) 300 to 400 tbs 
acid phosphate and about 2 to 3 Ibs. 
white clover seed per acre. Liming 
Material were discussed thoroughly 
with numerous questions being asked 
by the farmers which Mr. Earl Jones 
answered very satisfactory. The folks 
who attended this meeting were as 
follows: Eli Happer, A. R. Snyder, 
F. E. Huntley, V. G. Andrews, a. 
Bennett, Ray Harper, Wm. D. Horton, 
F. J. Whetson, Harold Allen, L. C. 
Scott, R. W. Clark, C. B. Downing, Lee 
H. Clark, E. R. Love, W. L. Love and 
18 boys from the Agricultural class of 
the school. 

The Bazetta township held a Lime 
and Fertilizer meeting with Elmer 
Moyer. The amounts and kinds of 
fertilizers to be applied in the rotation 
were discussed and the relative value 
of the different liming material was 
explained by Mr. Earl Jones. Slides 
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were shown which the results of sys- 
tematized rotation and good aplication 


of fertilizers and lime stood out. The 
folks who attended this meeting were 
as follows: Albert Parke, Harry 
Thompson, L. W. Mott, I. D. Wilds, 
L. H. Everitt, Mrs. Ruth Weir, Mrs. 
Eliza Parks, Blanche Williams, Elmer 
Williams, Tillie Mott, Elizabeth 
Moyer, Idella Fellows, U. S. Elliott, 
Elmer Moyer, L. B. Blair, C. H. Craw- 
ford, C. E. Moyer, Mrs. C. E. Moyer, 
L. E. Hoagland, and L. E Weir 


Old Money Wanted 2) 650273 


one silver dollar to Mr. Manning of Albany, 
N. Y. We buy all rare coins and pay highest 
cash premiums. Send 4c for large Coin Cir- 
cular. May mean much profit to you. 


NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. 574 Ft Worth, Tex 


There’s no law forbidding 


tion. 


tenants 
and landlords to try a little coopera- 


Removes the afterbirth of 


cows and heifers without 
injury and without force, 


~T) 


EANER 


A 
: 


An afterbirth retained will 3 


ruin your cow for the season. Assist nature 
by giving Dr. David Roberts Cow Cleaner 


For sale by dealers or postpaid $1. g¢ 
Ask for FREE copy of The Cattle 
Specialist and how to get The Practical 
Home Veterinarian without cost. 
Veterinary Advice Free 


| 
BEFORE THE COW FRESHENS /[ 


Dr.David Roberts Veterinary Co. 
\\ 153 GrandAve.,Waukesha, Wis. 


Thirteen 


FOR) SALE 
4 1000 bu. 100-day Im- 
Choice Seed Corn proved Yellow Dent: 
500 bu. Lancaster County Sure Crop: 300 bu. 
Early White Cap, nearly all 1923 Crop, all 
high germination. Write for price, Sample 
and Circular. Order early to save money. 


SHULL FARM 


Box 15 Tullytown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Save Calves and Cows 
by Using ABORNO 


Cuaranteed Remedy for Contagious Abortion 
=| Successfully used by thousands of farmers, stock- 
i) men, and dairymen. Easily administered. Kills abor- 
}) tion germs in blood--can’t injure animals. Write for 
a Free Book, describing symptoms and effects--with 

E many letters from users. Money-back 


j guarantee. 
7 ABORNO LABORATORY 
Z 28 Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis, 


portable. 


2. Runs by electricity—Central Station or Home Plant— 
the most uniform power known. 
3. Low Operating Cost, using only %4 H. P. motor. 


4. Most reliable pulsator — thoroughly mechanical — 
steady, soothing and positive regularity of action. 

5. Only a few parts—simple, compact and durable— 
extremely quiet in operation. 

6. Nothing to clean but the pail, teat cups and milk tubes 


TheBLUE RIBBON 
Electric Milker 


Absolutely No Installation Cost 


Every Farmer Can Afford One 
JUST A FEW REASONS WHY: 


1. Complete plant on the pail cover, self-contained and 


\ 


—little time necessary to keep in perfect sanitary 


condition. 


7. Will milk 20 cows in an hour with only one man’s 


supervision. 


8. Always ready for work—starts at the touch of the 


switch. 


9. Assures clean, sweet “Grade A” milk in greater 
quantity at lower cost—bigger milk checks. 


Install a BLUE RIBBON and milking will no longer 


A Really Practical 
Milker 


The Cow Likes It 
The Help Likes It 


It Saves Time, Money 
and Labor 


It Pays for Itself 


The BLUE RIBBON | 
ELECTRIC MILKER 


Ll 4 


Write TODAY 


For Illustrated Catalog and 
Liberal Sales Plan 


30 Days FREE Trial 


No Obligation—You Are the Sole Judge 


A Year to Pay in monthly installments if 
you and your herd are satisfied. 


If dissatisfied return the machine at our expense 


be a drudgery—your worries over help will disappear— 
time and labor will be saved. You will see your herd 


contented and giving down a larger quantity of milk, 


soon repaying your investment. 


and the transaction is closed. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


BALTIC SALES CoO., Inc. 


Dept. N-325 105 So. La Salle St. 


“An ounce of proof is worth a ton of talk’? 
Raa RR RE ET A aera i ana tpt eaine | 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ohio Holstein Breeders 
Elect Officers 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association was held in 
Townsend Hall, College of Agricul- 
ture, Columbus, Ohio, on Feb. 5th, 
1925. The president, Mr. Clair I. Mil- 
ler, Medina, gave a short talk in which 
he stressed the need for close co- 
operation within the organization and 
the absolutel integrity of the breeders 
in all their dealings. E. M. Clark, the 
Field Secretary for the past two years, 
gave his report for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1924. Mr. Cark has resigned 
and has just left to take up his work 
as Executive Secretary of the [Illinois 
Holstein-Friesian Association. 

A resolution was adopted and copies 
of same are to be sent to the legisla- 
tors requesting them to continue the 
good work of bovine tuberculosis and 
appropriate sufficient funds to carry on 
the work in conjunction with the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, United States 
Department of Argiculture. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Clair 
I. Miller, Medina; Vice President, G. 
H. Mumaw, Hiram; Secretary, Dr. B. 
Studer, Orrville; Treasurer, Dr. H. O. 
Frederick, Ashtabula. Four new di- 
rectors for a three-year period were 
elected as follows: -H. C. Barker, 
Chardon; Geo. B. Warner, Welling- 
ton; Perry L. Green, Hiram+;” Harry 
Smithers, Perrysburg. 

In the afternoon, Mr. L. L. Rum- 
mell of the Ohio Farmer, gave a fine 
talk on advertising. Mr. F. L. Shoen- 
berger, Chamber of Commerce, Colum- 
bus, gave a very instructive talk on 
fundamental principals of salesman- 
ship. The two sales agents working 
for the association, Mr. A. V. Case, 
Lockwood, nd Mr. E. E. Spring, Wau- 
seon, then gave short talks relating 
their experiences as sales agents. 


New Penna. Champ 


Only three other junior three-year- 
old Holstein cows in the United States 
have exceeded the yearly butter pro- 
duction record made recently by Penn- 
sylvania’s new champion of this class. 
This new dairy queen is Wynola Tobe 
Pontaic Lass, owned by A. S. Deysher, 
of Reading. Under the supervision of 
the Pennsylvania State College of 
Agriculture, this cow completed her 
365-day test period ‘with 23,4982 
pounds milk and 949.43 pounds butter- 
fat (1,186.7 pounds butter,) according 
to the advanced registry department of 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America. 

A home-mixed grain ration includ- 
ing oil meal, cocoanut meal, molasses 
and beet pulp is fed to all cows in 
milk in the Deysher herd and all re- 
ceive the same care. In addition to 
the grain mixture, the new state leader 
consumed large quantities of corn 
silage and alfalfa hay daily. She is 
the daughter of the present herd sire 
on this farm, King Tweed Spring Farm, 
who has two other daughters, each 
having recently produced over 31 
pounds of butter in seven days as sen- 
ior two-year-olds. 


Trumbull County Wants 
Another Association 


A Cow Testing Association is being 
organized with the Holstein Breeders’ 
Association of Trumbull County and 
with those that are interested in hay- 
ing their herds tested. The Acting 
County Agent, Grant S. Woods, has 
called on numerous farmers and re- 
ports that the Association is well under 
way. If any farmer that is interested 
in the Association and should happen 
to be missed by the agent, drop a card 
to the Farm Bureau office, Warren, 
Ohio. Ivan McKelip, Dairy Field 
Agent from Ohio State University re- 
ports that he has a good tester lined 
up for the Association as soon as it 
is ready to start. 
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Tubercular Cattle Decrease 
Rapidly in Two Penna. 
Counties 


Figures compiled by the Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau of Animal Industry show 
conclusively the effectiveness of the 
area plan by which tuberculosis is 
being eradicated from Pennsylvania 
herds. 

In Mercer county, for example, 
total of 32,887 cattle were given the 
first test and 839 reacted or 2.5 per 
cent. On second test only 206 animals 
reacted in a total of 32,722 which is .79 
of one per cent. In other words, the 
percentage of disease in approximately 
33,000 head of cattle was reduced by 
one test from 2.5 per cent to .79 of 
one per cent. It is certain that at 
the present time after the second test 
less than one-half per cent of the cat- 
tle in Mercer county are infected with 
tuberculosis. 

In Crawford county, the first test on 
the area plan revealed 1,247 reactors 
out of a total of 47,084 head of 2.6 per 
cent. On second test only 396 animals 
out of a total of 48,328 reacted which 
means a reduction in tuberculosis in- 
fection from 2.6 to .8 of one per cent. 


Many Join Wheat Pool 


me 


~ 


In six weeks prior to March 1, farm- 
ers to the number of 1,845 signed mar- 
keting contracts with the Indiana 
Wheat Growers Association, thus in- 
creasing the membership more than 
25 per cent, according to J. H. Gwalt- 
ney, president of the organization. An 
average of 300 new contracts each week 
will likely continue until harvest, he 
thinks. 

The rapid growth of the pool is said 
to be due to excellent sales records 
made during the fall and winter. Cred- 
it for efficient selling is given to the 
pool by no less an authority than J. W. 
Coverdale, secretary of the $26,000,000 
Grain Marketing Company, of Chicago, 
who admits that the Indiana Wheat 
Pool has been able to oversell his own 
merger of grain dealers by four to 
six cents a bushel. 


Co-op Butter in Washington 


Congressmen are now eating “Land 
OQ’ Lakes” butter, the trade-mark 
product of the Minnesota Cooperative 
Creameries Association. One chain of 
252 stores in Washington sells “Land 
O’ Lakes” butter exclusively, and a 
solid carload is shipped in for the con- 
sumption of Washingtonians every 
few days. 

The association last month shipped 
more than 300 cars of butter to New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia and other 
markets. Cooperative creameries num- 
bering 465 are members of the ex- 
change. 


Fig Association Formed 


Folks who like figs are now able to 
buy cooperative figs from Texas, ac- 
cording to W. B. Lanham, marketing 
specialist of the Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege, who announced in Washington, 
D. C., recently, the successful 1924 sell- 
ing efforts of the growers. 

Seventy members, representing 2,000 
acres of trees, constitute the associa- 
tion at the present time, and last year 
they marketed 105,016 pounds of figs 
which netted the growers $6,303.96. 
This is considered a good first year 
record. 


With sugar as the index of a na- 
tion’s prosperity, economists at the 
Ohio State University say, the United 
States heads the list with a per capita 
consumption of 101 pounds a_ year, 
while Russia is at the opposite pole 
with 9 pounds a year a person. 


So far this year Ohio’s 100-Bushel 
Corn Club, which calls for 100 bushels 
acre on 10 acres, has no new mem- 

ers, 


felting Merchandise | 
10 Markel 


When you have produced the milk on 
your farm your job is practically done. 
Ours is just beginning. 


Our task is to find, maintain and develop 
a market for that milk. Our work is to 
keep contact with the thousands of city 
homes who need the milk you have to sell. 


Your interests, therefore, are identical 
with ours. Your business---we admit it in 
all frankness---is indispensable to us. And, 
with equal frankness, we think you will say 
our business is no less indispensable to you. 
The proposition, in actual fact, is mutual. 
The prosperity of each is the prosperity 
of all. 


That, as we see it, is true co-operative 
marketing. Many hands, each doing their 
appointed tasks in the work of getting this 
vital food from the farms which produce it 
and can’t use it to the myriads who need 
it and can use it. 


In a sense we are your agents acting as 
representatives for you. In the same sense 
you have a very real and a very definite in- 
terest in this Rieck-McJunkin institution. 


We want you to feel that way about it. 
We want you to know that your help and 
your suggestions are very welcome. 


Rieck-McJunkin 
Dairy Company 


Pittsburgh McKeesport New Castle 
Charleroi 


Butler 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER Fifteen 
PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES 
Month 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
: Retail Price Qt. 3.25 
Benvary —___.__.. 14 1.30 1.40 1.40 ETS 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 3.40 3.80 3.80 2.90 2.15 2.70 2.87 2.41 
mebruary) ————__._. 14 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 r.55 1.55 1.75 1.65 1.80 1.75 1.75 2.17% 3.40 3.50 3.75 2.70 1.85 2.65 2.50 2.41 
Fe 14 1.20 1,30 1.30 1.75 1.35 1.45 1.35 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.65 1.65 2.17% 3.40 3.00 3.50 2.35 1.70 2.52 2.40 
i 690 1,10 1,15 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.25 1.05 1.35 1.45 1.60 1.50 1.65 2.17% 2.70 3.00 3.10 2.25 1.70 2.50 2.23 
ee Se 85 +85 -90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 £95, 1.25 oo 1.30 1.20 1.45 2.68% 2.30 3.00 2.90 2.15 1.56 2.19 1.85 
me are 2 -80 -80 -80 -90 85 95" 1.10 95 1.15 1.15 1.30 1.30 1.35 2.34 2.10 2.40 2.90 1.90 1.56 2.19 1.85 
dan a ee 85 85 -90 1.00 85 1.00 1.20 1.05 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.45 2.34 2.25 2.65 3.15 1.90 1.70 2.40 2.02 
rs ae 85 85 -90 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.85 2.80 3.25 3.40 1.90 1.90 2.48 2.10 
September —....... -90 90 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.45 1.30 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.60 175 2.85 3.25 3.25 3.50 2.00 2.16 2.61 2.22 
MEODED 1.05 1.05 1.15 1.75 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.55 1.80 1.75 1.65 2.00 2.85 3.25 3.60 3.50 2.10 2.39 2.75 2.22 
November. ............. 1.15 1.15 125 1.75 1.40 1.60 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.85 1.80 1.75 2.22% 3.10 3.80 3.75 3.50 2.30 2.78 2.99 2.30 
December —.._.... a4 1.25 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.50 1.60 1.95 1.65 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 3.25 4.00 4.00 3.50 2.40 2.75 2.95 2.48 
mverage’ ——.____ = -96 1.06 1.14 1.24 1.29 1.30 1.43 1.31 1.47 1.56 1.63 1.58 1.75 2.98 3.05 3.27 3.37 2.24 2.02 2.58 2.25 
Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January 1918. 
After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. 
March 9, 1925. Institute of Cooperation officers, but the same office space will 
The following prices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments to pro- P be used, the same office force, gen- 
ducers form ilk deliveries during the month of February, 1925: PR eee of theo Athesican eral manager, traffic manager and sec- 
District 1 Dist. 2 Dist.3 Dist. 4 Dist.5 Dist.6 Dist. 7 Dist 8 Institution of “Cooperation will be held SMe Nc est eR 
BF. Country “+ FOB at the University of Pennsylvania, : P 2 AE hese 
Test Plants City FOB FOB FOB FOB’ FOB’ FOB FOB Philadelphia, July 20 to August 15. ‘Hat the crops of the two associations 
100 Ibs. Gallon 100 Ibs. 100 tbs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. = Gal. yp OCC PUY Pee sie tedas ae harvested and marketed at entirely 
3.0 23Y2 2.46 2.63 2.55 2.06 2.46 2.81 23 following a meeting of the trustees of Uiperciit, seasons +Ot the: year. 
ol. .24 2.51 2.68 2.60 2.11 2.51 2.86 24 the Institute, at which arrangements 
A oie oe cae ar aN oe pie ae were confirmed for the four weeks con- - 
a Dire 2h. 283082957 226 8.26 301 ie imeem, Contses fo, bes logated ae Una dill a 
a) 220 2.71 2.88 2.80 2.31 2.71 3.0 .26 A Aad : : 
3.6 2O4e 265, 293 ee 285 e236. 212.76. . 3.11 “922614 The trustees of the Institute an- 
nounced that arrangements have been §£ e 5 
a a os a ae oe yt Sen Cop Ay made whereby cooperative authorities A: Silos 
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Pittsburgh F. O, B. price per cwt. is $3.06 for 3.5% milk with 5c per 1/10 
point up or down. 


District No. 1—Pittsburgh 
markets. 


Get All The Facts! 
Our big handsome catalog tell- 


Two Co-ops Combine 


ing all about silos and giving 
complete information as to the 


and suburban lenton. (Note)—Plants under Pittsburgh, 


Wheeling or Youngstown City inspection re- 


offices of the 


District No. 2—Includes Youngstown, War- 
ren, Niles and Girard. 

District No. 3—Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridge- 
port, Martins Ferry. 

District No. 4—Ashtabula. 


ceive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 


District No. 6—Sharon, Farrell and Sharps- 
ville. 


District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 


District 


[ District No. 8—New Kensington and Par- 
‘Minerva, 


nassus. 


No. 5—Manufacturing plants at 
Saegertown, Orangeville and Em- 

Dealers will deduct from the above prices 1 cent per 100 pounds for the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Co. for commissions and 1 cent per 100 pounds for 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council to be used in improving standards of quality 
in both production and distribution of milk in the D. C. S. Territory and for an 


educational campaign advertising the food value of Dairy Products 
Approved by Board of Directors March 9, 1925. 


March 9, 1925. 
Dealers listed below are operating under 
pooling contracts and their accounts as of this 
date are considered in good standing by the 


Pool Accounting Department. This list is sub- 
ject to chamge and parties interested are re- 
quested to destroy any lists issued prior to 
this date. 


District No. I 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 
Harmony Creamery Co. 
Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 
Allegheny Dairy Co. 

Wm. Colteryahn. 

.Charles Giger. 
Hazel-Glenn Milk Co. 
Shadyside Milk Co. 


Clifford Stauffer. 
J. A. Hubach 
A. H. Rapp 
Richland Dairy. 
Milan Bielich. 
Frank Bayer. 
Chas. Nauman. 
ry Creamery. 
H. A. Brown. 
Lewis Dairy. 

. Black. 
V. H. Schultz. 

A. M. Bishoff. 
ss P. Tomkiewicz. 
eerless Milk Co, 
Kaste. 

McLaren Sanitary Milk Co. 

Tech Ice Food Products. 
United Dairy. 

Louis Colteryahn. 
Andrew Krupa. 

Carl W. Burton. 

Lewis Dairy. 

Robert Penisch. 

. O. Gerber. 
Lackzoom Wab. 
Hoffaker Bros. 
Michael Oles. 
ames Evans. 
McCreary Dairy. 

B. Seiavitch. 
Standard Dairy. 
Sewickley San. Milk Co. 


District No. II 


Isaly Dairy Co. 
Oungstown Sanitary Milk Co. 
Henry Dieter. 
Ohio Pure Milk Co. 
C. C. Persing. 
W. R. Ruhlman. 


Madden & Hubbard. 

C. J. Wilson. 

Hall R. Magee. 

The Warren San. Milk Co. 
J. W. Trube. 

W. D. Mealy. 

Highland Dairy. 

Superior Dairy. 

J. R. Biery. 

Mahoning Valley Creamery. 
W. A. McIntosh. 


District No. III 


United Dairy Co. 

Jhio Valley Dairy. 

Cloverdale Dairy Co. 

Purity Dairy. 

Meadow Crest Dairy. 

Cloverdale Dairy (Bellaire Plant). 
Home Farm Dairy. 

Deans Dairy. 


District No. IV 


M. V. Koykka. 
L. R. Stroup. 
Harbor Creamery. 
Chas. J. Reynolds. 
Finn Cooperative Milk Co. 
District No. V . 
J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orangeville plant). 
Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 
Reinhold Ice Cream Co. 
United Dairy Co. (Barnesville plant). 
Conneaut Lake Dairy Prod. Co. 
Andalusia Dairy. 
Sureme Dairy. 
Carnation Milk Prod. Co. 
Lyona Cheese Factory. 


District No. VI 


J. D. Biggins & Sons (Sharon plant), 
Reeher Brother.s 


District No. VII 
Crockery City Ice Prod. Co. 
Goldenstar Dairy. 
Rosenberger Dairy Prod. Co. 

District No. VIII 
Ninth Street Dairy. 
Enterprise Dairy. 
Keystone Dairy. 


W. A. Clowes. 
Valley Dairy Products Co.” 


By combining the 
Georgia Sweet Potato Growers Asso- 
ciation at Valdosta, Ga., with the of- 
fice of the Sowega Melon Growers As- 
sociation at Adel, Ga. a substantial 
amount of expense has been saved to 
South Georgia farmers. 

Under the plan adopted by a joint 
meeting last month, each association 
will retain its full identity and its own 


PI LE DON'T BE CUT 
SSSR Treatment 
the best informed physicians and sur- 


Until you Try 

This Wonderful 

My internal method of treatment 

is the correct one, and is sanctioned by 
geons. Ointments, salves and other local 
applications give only temporary relief. 


If you have piles in any form write for a FREE 
sample of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will 
bless the day that youread this. Write today. 
E. R. PAGE 363C Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


time and money saving fea- 
tures of the Unadilla sent free 
upon request. Also complete in- 
formation about the 


Time Payment Plan 


And the liberal discounts offered for 
cash and early orders. Save money 
and still get the silo that is used by 
more dairy owners in the east than any 
two other makes combined. 


Don’t overlook this 
opportunity —write 
today 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Box G Unadilla, N.Y, 


ie 


The BEAVER PRINTING COMPANY 


The National Printers 


PRINTERS, RULERS 
and BOOK-BINDERS 


Bell Phone 95 


Packard Ave 


GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


FARMS! 


FARMS! 


FARMS! 


We have a fine selection of poultry, truck, fruit, dairy and stock farms, any location 
or size desired; some with stock and all equipment; some to exchange for city property 


We have man 


reasonable priced farms. 
price we woul 


be glad to list it. 


If you have a farm for sale at a reasonable 


Cc. E. TAYLOR 


412 Home Savings & Loan Bldg. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Read What These Dairymen Say About the 


DE LAVAL MILKER 


“T have used my De Laval Milker nearly four 
years and it has given perfect satisfaction. I 
have a herd of 15 Holstein cows which I take 
care of myself. They are averaging me 10,000 
Ibs. of milk and 300 lbs. of butter-fat per year. 
If they were not well milked they could not do 
that.’—J. A. Griffith, Sheffield, Mass. 


“T have used my De Laval Milker nearly five 
years and would not know what to do without 
it; should probably sell the cows. I milk from 
15 to 18 cows.”—F. B. Randall, Mt. Sinai, N. Y. 


“We have been using the De Laval Milking 
Machine since January, 1918 We are milking 
from 40 to 50 cows and our four units give en- 
tire satisfaction’—A. Perregaux, Providence, 
Rea 


“T have been using the De Laval Milker for 
about 4% years. It has given entire satisfaction 
and is running perfectly now. The upkeep is 
small.”—A. B. Wood, Bath, N. H. 


“My De Laval Milker after five years’ use is 
all O. K. and doing as good work as it did at 
the start.”—A. E. Russell, Windsor, Vermont. 


“T have been using a De Laval Milker for 
five years and like it very much. Am milking 40 
cows and would not try to farm without one.”— 
Burton Hier, Proctor, Vermont. 


“My De Laval Milker is now giving and al- 
ways has given perfect satisfaction. I have a 
3-unit outfit and have used it since March, 1921, 
twice daily.”—P. E. Buckley, New Windsor, Md. 


“T have used the De Laval Milker for nearly 
five years. It has given me complete satisfac- 
tion and has never once failed me. I can say 
the De Laval Way is absolutely ‘The Better 
Way of Milking. It is also ‘The milker that 
pleases the cow,’ and no dairyman can afford to 
be without it.’—Simon N. Hertzler, Mount Joy, 


After Four Years’ Use 


“The De Laval Milker has given the best of 
service and has not missed a milking since May, 
1920, and we have not had one case of udder 
or any other bag trouble whatever; not even as 
much as a caked quarter since we have used it. 
We are also using a De Laval Separator and it 
is giving the best of service.”—T. J. Messinger, 
Columbus, Pa. 


“T have had my De Laval Milker five years 
and have had no ttouble at all with it. My 
boys, 12 and 10 years old, can milk just as well 
as I can with it, and I think it is the best on 
the market.”—Mark Bogart, Columbus Grove, 
Ohio. 


“We have used the De Laval Milker over four 
years to milk from 15 to 18 cows. It has done 
all claimed for it. I can earnestly say it has not 
failed on a single milking since the machine 
was bought.”—Joe B. Weaver, Barrs Mills, 
Ohio. 


“In regard to our De Laval Milker, we have 
always been delighted with it. We have had it 
about four years and it works as well as it did 
the first day.”—-R. A. Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


“Have been using the De Laval Milker for 
almost four years at very little expense. Am 
milking 21 cows in 40 minutes. Cows seem to 
like it better than hand milking and I believe 
they milk better, for it is hard to get a hand 
to milk a cow dry. Am still using the same 
rubbers that came on the machine.”—R. P. Mc- 
Laughlin, Madison, Ind. 


“T am more than pleased with the De Laval 
Milker. This milker has been used for four 
years and never failed to work for me. The 
cows like it as well as I do. The cost of oper- 
ating it is small.”—F. A. Wissman, Quincy, III. 


“We are using the De Laval Milker, and also 
separator, and like them both. We have used 
the milker more than six years, and it has 
milked 365 days in the year without a miss, ex- 
cept for two milkings—and that was not the 
fault of the milker.’—R. W. Mitchell, Aurora- 
ville, Wis. 


“We have used our De Laval Milker since 
1921 and have not missed a day yet. It works 
as regular and safe and sure as a self-binder.” 
—Will E. Bicknese, Elmhurst, IIl. 


“T am satisfied with the De Laval Milker; it 
is the best milker I know of. We have had no 
trouble with it whatever in four years. It is 
easy to clean, and I like it better than any ma- 
chine I ever saw. I am milking my cows up to 
the time they go dry.”—M. Grasser, Marinett, 

is. 


“We have been using a De Laval Milker for 
the past four years and have not missed a milk- 
ing so far."—C. H. Brandt, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Thousands of other De Laval Milker users 
are juts as enthusiastic in their praise. If you 
are milking ten or more cows by hand you can 
soon pay for a De Laval in time saved and ex- 
tra milk of better quality produced. Sold on 
easy terms. 


—  —Send coupon for complete information—— — 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., DEPT. 9929 — 


165 B’way, N. Y.; 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


Send me your Milker [ ] Separator [ ] catalog 


| 
| 
| 
| (check which). 
| 
| 
| 
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Milk Prices in Pittsburgh District Advance 
On All Markets Except One 


March Prices Will Bring a Bigger Revenue Than February With the Exception of One Districi---Prospects for a More 
Prosperous Year for the Organization and Its Members is Exceedingly Bright---Surplus 


By The Editor 


Increases in the price of milk to the 
farmer for March, ranging from three to 
five cents per cwt over those prices of 
February, in all districts excepting one, 
are announced by the Pool Marketing 
Department. The Pittsburgh Country 
Plant price is $2.44 per cwt. as compared 


with $2.41 for February. 


Last month when it was announced 
that the February milk price was the 
Same as January our farmers were 
agreeably surprised. ‘This month when 
the above announcement was sent the 
directors they were a bit dubious and 
“had to be shown.” 

Never before in the history of our 
Organization have the farmers been 
able to get more for the March milk 
than for their February supplies. 
Glance over the table in the back of 
this magazine and see for yourself. 

The increase in prices can be laid to 
but one specific reason with three assist- 
ing factors. Our present marketing plan 
iS proving its worth more and more each 
month, and this is the big reason for the 
price stabilization and the helping ad- 
juncts are the fact that the butter mar- 
ket took a decided turn for the better 
the past month and as a result Class 
III for March was 30 cents per cwt. 
higher than in February; production 
Was about six per cent below that of 
March, 1924, and our Class I sales were 
greater than any other March. 

Were it not for a selling plan such 
aS ours we would be unable to benefit 
by the drop in production, the increase 
in butter market and the stimulation of 
milk consumption as completely as we 
are + today. ‘The Pittsburgh District 

airy Council is deserving of some 
credit for their part in stimulating the 

ass I business, 

Following is a terse resume of prices 
in the various districts: 

In District No. 1, which includes 
Pittsburgh Country Plants and Local 
F. O..B. markets, the price is $2.44 per 
twt. for 3.5 milk and 26%4 cents per 
vallon or $3.11 per cwt. ‘The latter two 
prices are for F. O. B. shippers. 

‘In District No. 2, which includes 
Youngstown, Warren, Niles and Girard 
the price is $2.74 per cwt. 


In District No. 3, which 
Wheeling, 


Production May Bring the Price Down Later 


includes 
3ellaire, Bridgeport and 


Lyona, Conneaut Lake, Alliance, Salem 
and Minerva, the price is $2.34 per cwt. 


Martins Ferry, the price is $2.82 per 
cwt. 

In District No. 4, which includes Ash- 
tabula and its surrounding markets, the 


are to pay the Pittsburgh 
Plant price. 


price is $2.82 per cwt. _In District No. 6, which | 
In District No. 5, which includes the ‘Sharon, Farrell, and Sharpsville, 
manufacturing plants at  Minerva,. Price is $2.74 per cwt. 


Saeegrtown, Barnesville, Orangeville, 


The plants under Pittsburgh inspection 


{[n District No. 7, which includes East 


FARMERS WANTED! FOR MEETING OF 
DAIRY COUNCIL 


With the hope oi attracting a liberal representation of farmers at 
the meeting, the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council has arranged a pro- 
gram for the annual banquet on April 24, that should be inducing to the 
farm supporters of this great work. The banquet will be held at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel, promptly at 6:00 p. m. and the charge will be $2 per 
person. 

“We want as many farmers and their families as can possibly see 
their way clear to come to Pittsburgh on April 24, to attend the meeting 
and banquet,” declared E. R. Quackenbush, secretary of the Dairy Council. 

Sally Lucas Jean, a consulting health engineer, who is on the advisory 
staff of the Natoinal Dairy Council, and who was formerly affiliated with 
the American Child Health Association, will be the feature speaker of 
the program. 

L. J. Taber, National Master of the Grange, a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Agricultural Commission and a loyal-member of the Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company, is bending every effort so he can come for 
the meeting. Unless a call comes from the President for an immediate 
session of the Commission, Hon. Taber will be on hand. 

M. D. Munn, president of the National Dairy Council, will in all 
probability be present, and our old director, A. W. Place, has again 
promised to come here. Last year, at the very last moment Mr. Place 
had to change his plans and did not get here for the meeting. 

Dr. Clyde L. King, secretary of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
and former milk price arbiter as well as the father of the D. C. S. Co. 
plan of marketing milk, will be at the meeting if he can possibly arrange 
matters at Harrisburg. 

Then in addition to the above features there will be representatives 
from each of the Wheeling Committee, Youngstown Committee and 
Ashtabula Committee of the Dairy Council. These committees direct the 
activities of the Dairy Council in their communities. 

In the past the farmers have shown too little interest in the annual 
reports and meetings of the Dairy Council and it is earnestly hoped by 
all that more representatives from the rural districts will come this year. 
Each Local, as nearly as possible, should send a representative to the 
banquet. 

All requests for reservations received to April 22 can be taken care 
of. Come if you can, bring your friend along. Send reservations to 
the Dairy Council, 450 Century Building. Come if you can. 


Liverpool and its surrounding markets 
the price is $3.11 per cwt. 

In District No. 8, which includes 
New Kensington, Parnasus, the price 
is 2614 cents per gallon. 

Buying Prices 

At the same time of the announce- 
ment of the prices to the farmers 
comes the announcement that the buy- 
ing prices for the entire territory will 
be practically the same for April as 
they have been the past several months 

Below is a listing of buying prices 
per cwt. for the dealers for April: 


District Class I Class II 
No: boF, -OmBs $3.60 $2.68 
No. i country plants $2.75 $2.15 
No. 2 (decided later) $2.25 
No. 3 da $3.50 $2.25 
No. 4 $3.37 $2.33 
No. 5 $3.00 $2.15 
Nidal (eee . $3.05 $2.15 
No. 7 ei he $3.50 $2.15 
No. & $3.60 $2.25 


Class I is the milk sold either whole- 
sale or retail, in fluid form. 

Class II is the milk separated, the 
cream of which is sold as cream or 
used in the manufacture of ice cream 

Class III is the milk used in the 
manufacture of butter, providing its 
manufacture and sale as butter is veri- 
fied by the Pool Accounting Depart- 
ment. The price of Class III milk on 
Pittsburgh F. O. B. is 15 per cent above 
92 score extra butter on the Chicago 
market plus 53 cents. The price of 
Class III at the Pittsburgh Country 
Plants is 15 per cent above 92 score ex- 
tras on the Chicago market, no plus. 

The retail price of milk on all mar- 
kets will remain unchanged for an- 
other month. 

It is difficult for many of the veteran 
milk producers in this territory to vis- 
ualize the change the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company has brought 
about in the markets of this territory. 
A more efficient and orderly system of 
merchandising milk rather than the old 
haphazard method of dumping it all 
onto one market with little or no re- 
gard to surplus, industrial conditions 
or other factors is the big change that 
has been brought about by the organi- 
zation. 


Two 


Improvements have been made 
without working hardships on either 
the buyers, the consumers or the pro- 
ducers. As a matter of fatt-all three 
of these most important classes have 
greatly benefited by the increasing ef- 
ficiency of each other. 

It should not be expected that the 
milk prices will continue togo up every 
month. It would be suicidal for ail 
our markets if this were the case. We 
should anticipate a big bulge in pro- 
duction from now on—and remember 
that the law of supply and demand 
must function as regards to price. 


Berlin Business Men Fete 
Farmers 
On January 8, 1925, the Berlin 


Board of Trade had their annual meet- 
ing, banquet and smoker. 

An invitation had been ‘extended to 
the Local Unit of the D. C. S. Com- 
pany and their friends. When the 
hour arrived about 150 farmers sur- 
rounded the banquet tables and did 
ample justice ot a feed that was fit for 
a king. 

After the cigars were lighted Mr. P. 
P. Baker, who acted as tosatmaster, 
took the floor and presided in a very 
efficient manner. 

Short addresses were delivered by 
the following gentlemen: H. B. Phil- 
son, Dr. Sperbeck, J. B. Schrock, Rev. 
Bastian and Rev. Rhodes. 

Before adjournment the farmers 
gave their hosts a rising vote of 
thanks for the pleasant and profitable 
time they had shown them. 

The Berlin Board of Trade is very 
much interested in the local dairy as- 
sociation and is willing to help it in 
any way to secure a milk shipping or 
receiving station. Something which is 
very much needed and could easily be 
supported in Berlin—J. S. Glessner, 
President Berlin Local, 


Hauling Proposition 
Shaping Up 


After several years of experimenting, 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company seems to have hit upon a 
solution for the ever perplexing haul- 
ing question. 

The Local Hauling situation on all 
F. O. B. markets has long been a sore 
spot with the organization because of 
lack of contro! over the haulers, Cer- 
tain truck drivers were known to bring 
milk to non-cooperating buyers and to 
cooperating buyers on the same load. 
Drivers were known to refuse to haul 
certain other patrons’ milk with no 
provocation at all. 

Now all the truck drivers are re- 
quired to sign contracts with the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany and hire out as haulers for the 
organization and none other. They 
cannot haul milk for non-members of 
the organization and must take their 
supplies to the dealers designated. 

Deductions for hauling charges will 
be made at the receiving end and the 
haulers will be paid through the of- 
fices of the organiaztion. 

This does not take away the power 


of hiring haulers, setting routes or 
rates away from the local hauling 
committees, but merely gives them 


more power to act. 

In order for the Dairymen’s Coop- 
erative Sales Company to comply with 
its obligations as stated in the con- 
tracts it was necessary to place the 
truckmen under such a contract. 


Wheeling Dealers Are 
Lining Up 


Last month, about the same time the 
Youngstown milk dealers entered a 
complaint about the marketing system, 
a group of Wheeling buyers acted in 
a similar manner. 

They wanted a re-adjustment on 
their buying prices and matters be- 
came so rife that a series of confer- 


ences were held before the situation 
righted itself. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


On March 10, President Brenneman 
and John Loeffert, Jr., of the Pool De- 
partment, met with the dealers who 
clamored for a reduction of their buy- 
ing prices because of a condition of 
their wholesale markets. 

The selling committee of the Wheel- 
ing Locals promptly refused this .re- 
quest without an accompanying reduc- 
tion in the retail price of milk. This 
brought matters to a point where con- 
crete action needed to be taken. 

On March 26-27, Wm. L. McGee, 
milk price arbiter for this district, met 
with the dealers and our leaders and 
started rectifying matters. He warned 
the dealers several months ago that 
unless they would straighten up their 
wholesale market they would soon 
have trouble, and his prediction came 
true, as the conference demonstrated. 

A compromise was reached. The 
dealers agreed to clean up the whole- 
sale situation and the producers agreed 
to readjust the Class II price, slightly. 

It is a safe prediction by the leaders 
in that section, that unless the farmers 
and buyers who’ caused this deplorable 
condition on the wholesale market co- 
operate, that the entire group in 
that district will get a lot less for their 
milk than in the past. Farmers who 
insist on selling milk to buyers who 
are not cooperating with the organiza- 
tion have permitted these buyers to set 
a wholesale price below that of the re- 
tail price and as a result the retail 
dealers have cause for complaint. 


Somerset Producers Feel 


Good 


Since the advent of the Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company in Somer- 
set county the milk producers in that 
section are in the best of spirits. 

The organization entered this tert- 
tory upon the solicitation of the far- 
mers and business.men from that dis- 
trict and two of the larger Pittsburgh 
dealers who were desirous of stem- 
ming the tide of milk thaf was flow- 
ing from that territory into the plants 
of the non-cooperating buyers in this 
district. 

On March 17 there was a big meet- 
ing at Berlin, in that county; which 
was attended by President Brenne- 
man and John Loeffert, Jr., manager 
of the Pool Marketing Department: 
Mr. Loeffert came down for the ex- 
press purpose of finding out whether 
or not those markets in that territory 
should be placed in a district of their 
own. 

The recommendation of the Pool 
Department, after their investigation, 
is in favor of establishing a district 
and placing that territory on its own. 
basis. The chances are that this rec- 
ommendation will be acted on at the 
most opportune time. 

Those farmers in that territory are 
indeed appreciative of the efforts of 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company and were not hesitant about 
expressing themselves to that extent 
at this meeting. 

Accomplishing Two Aims 

“By entering Somerset county we 
have accomplished a double purpose,” 
explained Mr. Brenneman. “We have 
started to straighten matters for those 
farmers and we have put another 
damper on a source of supply for some 
of the non-cooperating buyers. 

“We found that during certain sea- 
sons these Pittsburgh buyers who 
don’t recognize the organization, were 
coming down here for their milk. The 
next time they come down they will 
find the supply available very much 
curtailed. The leading dealers on the 
markets in that section have already 
joined the Pool and_ before long we 
hope to have it all under contract.” 

Simultaneously with the organiza- 
tion of Somerset and Berlin came a 
request from producers and dealers in 
the Johnstown territory for more in- 
formation as to the plans of the or- 
ganization. Johnstown lies in Cam- 
bria county and at present are gov- 
erned by the Inter-State Milk Produc- 
ers’ Association of Philadelphia, at 
least on the surface. 


It was very clearly made plain to 
the dealers and farmers from that ter- 
ritory -alike, that this organization 
would not even consider that territory 
as long as the Inter-State was in con- 
trol. The farmers were advised to or- 
ganize and to affiliate with one or the 
other organizations, choosing which 
ever was in control of the markets in 
their territory. 

It is not the policy of this organiza- 
tion to interfere with the plans of any 
other milk marketing organization, for 
the attitude of the Dairymen’s Coop- 
erative Sales Company is one of hear- 
tiest cooperation between all groups. 

Saturday, April 4, a group of pro-, 
ducers from the Johnstown district 
met with the Somerset Local and Mr. 
Brenneman plainly told them the facts 
of the matter. In a previous confer- 
ence with the Johnstown dealers he 
told them practically the same, ad- 
monishing them to recognize an organ- 
ized group of farmers and then to live 
up to the rules set down between 
them. 

A conference is being arranged be- 
tween our officials and the Inter- 
State people where a definite under- 
standing will be reached on territorial 
division. 

Meantime the Somerset producers 
feel kindly towards the organization 
and this sentiment is being reflected to 
the neighboring farmers who are non- 
affiliated with any organized group. 

Farmers in the Somerset territory 
realize they must bear the brunt of 
cleaning up their district of non-mem- 
bers and they are going after things 
with a zest that cannot help but be 
successful. 


Johnstown Farmers and 
Dealers Interested 


“Show me a group of disorganized 
milk producers and I’ll show you a 
disorderly market, unless the territory 
around that market is so well organ- 
ized that the surplus of supplies is ab- 
sorbed,” thusly did President Brenne- 
man summarize the need of organiza- 
tion to a group of Cambria county 
farmers who had asked for a hearing 
with the Somerset (Pa.) Local, Satur- 
day, April 4. a 

“You men, if you are to continue as 
milk producers should line up with 
some organization and then live up to 
its principles to the very last letter,” 
he continued. “The Johnstown mar- 
ket, which is your market, is| under 
the jurisdiction of the Philadelphia or- 
ganization right now and you should 
rally round it if it is controlling the 
market. 


.“You_are asking about the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company and 
your possibility of affiliating with it. 
I'll tell you frankly we don’t want 
you to join if it is just for the pur- 
pose of moving a surplus off the 
Johnstown market or to help you set- 
tle a petty grievance that you have 
or that you really might have. 

“Johnstown dealers have asked for 
an explanation of our system of hand- 
ling affairs. If they elect to go along 
with us then we will listen more atten- 
tively to your request for organiza- 
tion, but until they do, while we will 
accept your membership and take care 
of your milk to our bery best ability, 
we will not encourage you to join right 
now.” 

There were probably 40 farmers 
from that section that crowded into 
the County Agent’s offices to hear Mr. 
Brenneman. The men went back sat- 
ished that they should get in line with 
a legitimate organization. 


Beg Pardon! 


In reporting a meeting of dealers 
from District No. 2, with the directors 
of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company the name of L, B. Cook, 
Warren, O., was omitted in the list of 
dealers in attendance. We are sorry 
for this oversight and are pleased to 
make this acknowledgment. 


“Tis better to give than recieve. 


Wayland Meetings Brings 
Out Loyalty of Members _ 


After the members of the D 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company tha 
assembled at the meeting in Wayland, 
on March 16, heard the report from) 
President Brenneman and_ Directors. 
Bullard and Noble on’ the results ° 
their investigation of the Clevelan 
buyers who were flirting with our pro 
ducers in that territory, they re-af 
firmed their stand to back the organ- 
ization and to sell their milk where, 
they might consign it. 


“We always have been and always’ 
will be willing to allow our produces 
to go to any market they wish, be it 
under our jurisdiction or not providing 
they go in an organized manner,” de- 
clared Mr. Berenneman in echoing the 
sentiments of the Directors. i 


“When the time comes that tran 
portation facilities and other matters 
make one market more desirable for 
any group of farmers than their pre 
ent one we will gladly transfer o 
Country Plant shippers to that mar- 
ket, but we will not give our sanction 
to any haphazard transfer just to ace} 
commodate a buyer who is not of the | 
highest caliber. When proper arrange- 
ments can be made through the office 
any buyer that wishes milk from our 
wetsern territory can get it, if it is 
possible for us to get it for him.” 


a 

It was refreshing to note how solid 
the Wayland farmers took their stand | 
behind the directors in this matter for 
they realize that whatever action their 
board takes it is for the better inter- 
ests of the members and not for any 
one or any group of individuals. 4 


THIS FREE Book fells how 
Olher farmers STOpped } 
Contagious Abortion 


Fully describes causes and disastrous effects 

of this widespread disease and points the way 

to an easily administered treatment that can- § 

not injure animals and is guaranteed toendthe §& 

trouble and prevent loss of calves, Write today. 
ABORNO LABORATORY 

38 Jeff St. Lancaster,Wis. 


When winter comes the man who 
owns a Unadilla Silo knows what 
it means to feel secure about 
feed for his live stock. 


He knows that his plentiful 
supply of good, succulent, meat 
and milk producing silage will 
always be in the best condition 
and will lose none of its valuable 
juices. 

He knows he has a durable, 
strong, frost resisting and weather 
defying structure. Have you 
these profitable advantages? 
Write today for our 


Big Catalog, Free 


The most interesting story of 
silos ever written. Gives com- 
plete details of the Unadilla. 
Also ask to see our liberal dis- 
counts for cash and early orders. 
Time payments if desired. 
Address 
UNADILLA SILO CO. 

Box G Unadilla, N. ¥. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS | 


P. F. C. F. Leaders Visit 
Co-op Mill 


By J. A. Matchett 

Director of P. F. C. F. Representing 
Ds CS. Go; 

' Upon the invitation of the American 
Milling \Co. and (the Federakh Seed 
Service of Peoria, Ill., the directors of 
‘he Pennsylvania Farmers’ Coopera- 
ive Federation, of which the Dairy- 
nen’s Cooperative Sales Company is a 
anit, spent two days visiting and in- 
jpecting those institutions. 

In the party from Western Pennsyl- 
yania were J. G. Miller, Center county, 
Robert Atchison, Bucks county, E. H. 
Lovett, Berks county, W. S. Wise, 
crawford county, Robert Hays, Erie 
county, J. P. Young, Franklin county 
ind Dr. J. N. Rosenberger, Philadel- 
yhia and the writer. 

We met at the Aatlantic Hotel in 
Chicago on March 23 and from here 
we were taken to Hammond, Ind., 
where we inspected the large seed 
varehouse and recleaning plant of the 
*ederal Seed Service, where safe seed 
s made ready for shipment in sealed 
yackages containing one-half bushel 
ind one bushel each. Each package is 
imbered and a record kept as to date 
of packing and shipping. 

At any time you may find out on 
what farm and in what county and 
itate each package of seed was grown. 

We then returned to Chicago and on 
he morning of March 24, left for 
eoria, where we were met by Mr. Ely, 
reasurer of the American Milling 
Yompany and taken to their plant, five 
niles out. It was quite a wonderful 
ight to see this wonderfully efficient 
jant for the converting of raw ma- 
erial in a finished mixed feed. 

The Number 1 plant has a maximum 
sapacity of 110 cars a day and the 
Number 2 plant has a capacity of 55 
ars, which means that they must take 
n and unload 165 cars of raw feeds 
ind grain as well as mill and mix and 
e-load the finished feed. The entire 
itput of these plants are shipped to 
O-operatives over the United States. 
n the eastern and north central states 
mete output is an open formula 
eed. 

On the evening of March 24 we were 
mterained at a banquet by the direct- 
irs of the milling company in the 
eoria Business Men’s Club. After 
he banquet a round. table discussion 
vas held with Mr. Atwood, president 
f the American Milling Company act- 
ng as toastmaster. He made all the 
armers feel very welcome. 

The writer could not help but feel 
hat the efficiency which was in evi- 
lence everywhere was largely a con- 
ribution of the loyal employes that we 
mcountered as we were conducted 
hrough the plant. 

The morning following the banquet, 
ve left for our respective homes. This 
vas a wonderful trip, through a won- 
lerful country and what we saw will 
ive us a better understanding of the 
nany problems we face in cooperative 
uiying. I only regret that I am un- 
ble to describe this trip. more fully 
n detail. 


Dairy League Is Given 
“Vote of Confidence” 


The small number of members who 
ancelled their contracts during the 
ecent withdrawal period is interpret- 
das a “vote of confidence” for the 
Jairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
jation of New York, the largest milk 
ragnization in the world. A total of 
mly 1851 members gave notice that 
hey wished to withdraw on Apr. 1lin 
iccordance with their marketing agree- 
nent. This is considerably less than 
he number of withdrawals last year. 

The League now has nearly 70,000 
nembers, having gained more in the 
Yast year than it lost in withdrawals. 
For the first time in its history, the 
veague enforced its right of cancella- 
ion by sending notices to 674 members 
whose product it did not wish to han- 
lle. Many of these were located in 
listant points, and the notices were 
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sent in harmony with the plan of 
making the organization strictly a pool 
for the fluid milk territory. There 
were also 1,744 contracts terminated 
because of deaths, changes of business, 
Sire: 

During six weeks of February and 
March alone 457 new contracts were 
signed to take the place of cancelled 
ones. Officials of the association point 
out that the best indication of the fav- 
orable position in which the League 
finds itself in regard to its markets, 
is that new contracts received ‘since 
February 1 total practically one-fourth 
of the total number of cancellations 
received during the annual readjust- 
ment period. 


Crawford Geant and Oleo 


Some time the Pttsburgh District 
Dairy Council made a survey of the 
oleomargarine sales in Crawford coun- 
ty. The following is a brief summary 
made of the report. What is true of 
Crawford county is probably typical of 
all counties in the Dairymen’s Cooper- 
ative Sales Company territory. 


The following are some of the high lights 
in the survey on consumption of oleomargarine 
in Crawford County: 

36 licensed dealers in oleomargarine. 

30 reported and 6 for one reason or another 
did not report, but in the final totals we con- 
sidered these on the basis of the average of 
the 30 reporting. 

We found the total consumption for the 
county to be approximately 150,000 pounds per 
annum. Of this about 85,000 pounds, or nearly 
60 per cent, was used by the rural population. 

Of the 36 licensed dealers, 6 only were lo- 
cated in the eastern half of the county, which 
is largely a butter making and cheese factory 
dairy district. The western half of the county 
had the other 30 licensed dealers and the 
milk from the farmers of this portion of the 
county goes into fluid milk receiving stations 
and condensories almost entirely. 

The quantity sold rdnged from 1,000 pounds 
up to as high as 25,000 pounds under one 
given license and the percentage going to 
farmers varied from five per cent in the case 
of some of the stores in the other towns all 
the way to 100 per cent in the case of stores 
located in rural communities. 

The general margin under butter price which 
oleomargarine retailed for was about 15 per 
cent. The retailers margin varied from 4c to 
a high as 8c, usually the margin being about 

his gives a very satisfactory margin 
rie a dealer after he sells 2,000 pounds which 
will take care of his license and other inci- 
dentals, 

Practically without exception the dealers 
selling less than 3,000 pounds stated that they 
would be very glad to discontinue the sales, 
preferring to handle butter except for the fact 
that it was necessary to continue to handle 
oleomargarine to hold their trade in order to 
meet competition from oher retailers who did 
handle the product. 

We have not gone into the matter of per 
capita consumption at all, but it was a gen- 
erally agreed fact dmong all dealers that the 
total number of purchasers of oleomargarine 
had decreased decidedly during the last five 
years. This was particularly evident in milk 
producing territories which have been organ- 
ized into locals of some milk producers asso- 
ciation. The sale of oleomargarine to milk 
producers is now quite largely confined to 
large users, people with large families who 
must purchase a considerable quantity and to 
whom the margin between oleomargarine and 
butter price is a direct saving. This fact of 
the deep decrease in the number of consumers 
is one which is not only of interest, but in 
the long run means a decided falling off in 
consumption and was one of the bright spots 
in the entire survey. 


Allegheny Holstein Meet 


The same officers that reigned dur- 
ing 1924 were re-elected by the Alle- 
gheny County Holstein Breeders’ As- 
sociation at their annual meeting in 
Pittsburgh on March 28. 

E. S. Bayard, editor of the National 
Stockman-Farmer, E. R. Quackenbush, 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 
and J. T. Welch, Grove City, were the 
speakers. Thirty breeders attended 
the banquet. 


HOLSTEIN 


inate in the dairy field 
for many reasons. They @ 
provide reliable profits for 
practical farmers. 6 
Healthycalves, growthy 
heifers, profitable f¥ 
herds, easily kept. Note 
their numbers in pros- 
perous dairy regions. 
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Mathew's Cut-Rate MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


129 West Sixth St | 
East Liverpool, Ohir 


Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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Pure lead and zinc and pure linseed oil are used 
WE'VE SOLD in our Thrift Paint—absolutely are no substitutes 
GOOD PAINT )) used. There is none better or cheaper than Thrift 
FOR YEARS Paint, quality considered. Thrift Paint is sold 
with an absolute guarantee. 
THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 
131 North Park Avenue ee WARREN, OHIO 
THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS AND PAINT COMPANY 
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fishing smack that plies its trade under its shadow. 
Likewise a bank with a large capitalization not 
only assists the big business of the city but also offers 


real protection to the smallest merchant. 


’ 

{ 
i i 
| 
Not only furnishes protection to the most powerful | 
men of war, it also provides safety for the smallest 


The Dollar Savings 
& Trust Co. 


First National Bank 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


! Combined Resources—Over Forty-Three Millions 
! 
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DAN BEARD SAYS: 


Lone Scouts! I am talking to you now. 

You have an opportunity for development in this organization which 
we, the boys of yesterday, never had and would almost have given our 
right hand to have obtained. One cannot be too enthusiastic over your 
prospects; the horizon of your endeavor, like that on the ocean, moves 
ahead of you as you go. You cannot catch up with it, for it is always 
where heaven meets the earth. 

Abraham Lincoln was not conscious of it, but he was a Lone Scout 
and doing a Lone Scout work when he lay prone before the open fire- 
place in the little log hut, studying and reading or figuring on the hearth 
with charcoal from the fire. There is no man in our country who ever 
rose higher than this Lone Scout. 

Daniel Boone was a Lone Scout when traversing the wilderness and 
building an empire which stands today as a monument to his vision and a 
wonder to the people who take time to consider and realize its magnitude. 

A Lone Scout, boys? You are not alone! You have your imagina- 
tion, your dreams and your books for company; you have the woods, the 
earth, the sky and the wild creatures for your playmates. To enjoy these 
things it is but necessary to train yourself to appreciate them. 

Remember that it is only those men whose toes are in the dirt whose 
heads may reach the sky! 

The United States of America was built by Lone Scouts, men like 
Lewis and Clark, men who traversed the lone trails with their packs on 
their backs, men who followed the solitary line of traps, surrounded by 
hostile savages and dangerous beasts. 

Lone Scouts? Yes, but»not lonely. No boy or man is lonely when 
he is working tooth and nail to accomplish some great purpose. 

It is very difficult for anyone to plan great things amid the hum of 
machinery, the roar of traffic and the constant, irritating interruption of 
people. There are great things done in the cities, but mostly by men 
who were once lonely country boys and made their plans from their 
dreams while driving the cows to pasture or following the plow. ‘Then, 
when their work strengthened their muscles, their minds and_ their 
bodies, they were enabled in later life to bring their castles in the air 
down to a firm foundation on earth. 

Boys, I envy you; you have the world before you, and if you have 
the will to do it you will own the earth!—The Country Gentleman. 


Harry I. Berlovich 
450 Century Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Note—You are not obligated to be a member if you send this coupon in. 


I want to learn more about the Lone Scouts. 


ceiving radio programs from near and far, reproducing them 
full tone on the loud speaker, Phone or write for full information. 


613 LIBERTY AVENUE 


Radiola HII A 


This standard 4-tube receiving set is the 


product of the Radio Corporation of 
America, a name which is your complete 


guarantee of service and high quality. 


Tubes and Loud Speaker. 


At a New Low-Price Complete With $9 o 


Radiola III A is unusually selective and ultra-sensitive, capable of re- 


clearly and in 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 


DEVON ELECTRIC Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA 
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Gelling Merchandise 
To Markel 


When you have produced the milk on 
your farm your job is practically done. 
Ours is just beginning. 


Our task is to find, maintain and develop 
a market for that milk. Our work is to 
keep contact with the thousands of city 
homes who need the milk you have to sell. 


Your interests, therefore, are identical 
with ours. Your business---we admit it in 
all frankness---is indispensable to us. And, 
with equal frankness, we think you will say 
our business is no less indispensable to you. 
The proposition, in actual fact, is mutual. 


The prosperity of each is the prosperity 
of all. 


That, as we see it, is true co-operative 
marketing. Many hands, each doing their 
appointed tasks in the work of getting this 
vital food from the farms which produce it 
and can’t use it to the myriads who need 
it and can use it. 


In a sense we are your agents acting as 
representatives for you. In the same sense 
you have a very real and a very definite in- 
terest in this Rieck-McJunkin institution. 


We want you to feel that way about it. 
We want you to know that your help and 
your suggestions are very welcome. 


Rieck-McJunkin 
Dairy Company 


Pittsburgh McKeesport New Castle 
Butler Charleroi 


| Lone Scouts Are Here! 


Congratulations, boys! 

Enough of you have responded 
to the call that we are now in- 
| stalling a Dairymen’s Price Re- 
} porter Troop of Lone Scouts. All 
those boys who sent their names 
| in will receive official application 
| blanks in the course of a day 
leeor SO. 

We are now making plans to 
| have one of the “old timers” of 
the Lone Scouts to edit this de- 
partment for. our own troop. 
| To those who join we will send 
immediately a book telling all 
that will be done and that can be 
done by Lone Scouts. 

From now on this will be your 
|} department, Lone Scouts, and we 
} want you to do with it what you 
wish. 

“Dan” Beard—the “daddy” of 
the Boy and Lone Scouts—has a 
message for all of us. Read it 
and tell me what you think of it. 

Any more boys interested in 
the scout movement, please fill in 
the coupon below and send it in. 

Don’t delay—do it now. 

Harry I. Berlovich. 


Oleo Interests Active In 
Pennsylvania 


Oleomargarine interests of the coun- 
try have focused their attention on the 
Pennsylvania legislature this year with 
the hope of amending the present 
Oleomargarine Law of the Keystone 
state to permit them a more liberal 
reign. 

At a hearing in Harrisburg, which 
was attended by representatives of the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany and the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council, it was found oleo people were 
trying to strike out the section which 
prohibits the sale of yellow colored 
oleomargarine and were trying to wipe 
off the retailers’ tax of $100 a year. In- 
dications are that they will be unsuc- 
cessful in their attempt. 

Another matter which was attended 
by our local legislative representatives 
was the tuberculosis appropriation bill. 
Pennsylvania will have approximately 
$2,000,000 for indemnities, if the pres- 
ent plans work out. This is consider- 
able more than has been alloted for 
Pennsylvania before and compares 
very favorably with the paltry $700,- 
000 which the Ohio legislature is try- 
ing to appropriate for the Buckeye 
state. 


Holstein Sales Agent 


Officers and directors of the Colum- 
biana county (O.) Holstein Breeders’ 
association met Saturday, March 2, at 
the Farm Bureau office at Lisbon, and 
named Charles Weikart, of Leetonia, 
as the sales representative of the as- 
sociation. He is secretary of the or- 
ganization, and will now push sales of 
Holsteins for the members. 

H. T. Hinton, of Leetonia, who was 
delegate for the association, during 
Farmers’ Week, gave a report of the 
meeting. The present milk market 
situation was talked over, and the of- 
fering of special premiums for Hol- 
Stein calves in the calf club work was 
authorized. 


DETROIT WANTS DAIRY 
COUNCIL 


P. S. Brenneman and E. R. Quack- 
enbush were called to Detroit on April 
9, by the Michigan Milk Producers’ 
Association, who were in session then 
to decide whether or not they will 
have a Dairy Council. Because the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council is 
one of the most successful in the Unit- 
ed States the Detroit farmers asked 
advice of our leaders. 


National Grange Master, L. J. Taber, 
of Barnesville, O., delivered the Stock- 
dale Memorial lecture at Washington 
and Jefferson college, Thursday, April 
» Mr. Taber is a member of Barnes- 
ville Local of the D. C. S. Co. 


erable ability, has been added to the 
staff of the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council. Mr. Bremer at present is giv- 
ing a series of health chalk talks in 
the schools with remarkable results. 
Later he will sent to the rural sections. 


woman’s poor taste in dress. 


FOR SALE GET 
ice 
. 1000 bu. 100-d. Im- 
Choice Seed Corn 27) 2 yiten Dent: LARGE 
500 bu. Lancaster County Sure Crop: 300 bu. E 
Early White Cap, nearly all 1923 Crop, all CATALOG! 


high germination. 
and Circular. 


Box 15 
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CARTOONIST ON STAFF : 


Joe Brewer, a cartoonist of consid- 


Husbands are often to blame for a 
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THE FRONT THAT GAVE 


GRIFFIN SILO FAME 


2000 Dairymen Prefer 
THE GRIFFIN SILO 
Write 


‘ee = LUMBER CO. 


i Dept 50 HUDSON FALLS,.N-Y. 


Order early to save money. 
SHULL FARM 
Tullytown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Patronize Our Advertisers 


The BLUE RIBBON 
Electric Milker 


Absolutely No Installation Cost 


Every Farmer Can Afford One 
JUST A FEW REASONS WHY: 


i. Complete plant on the pail cover, self-contained and 
portable. 

2. Runs by electricity—Central Station or Home Plant— 
the most uniform power known. 

3. Low Operating Cost, using only “4 H. P. motor. 


4, Most reliable pulsator — thoroughly mechanical — 
steady, soothing and positive regularity of action. 

5. Only a few parts—simple, compact and durable— 
extremely quiet in operation. 

6. Nothing to clean but the pail, teat cups and milk tubes 
—little time necessary to keep in perfect sanitary 


condition. 

7. Will milk 20 cows in an hour with only one man’s 
supervision. 

8. Always ready for work—starts at the touch of the 
switch. 


9. Assures clean, sweet “Grade A” milk in greater 
quantity at lower cost—bigger milk checks. 


Install a BLUE RIBBON and milking will no longer 
be a drudgery—your worries over help will disappear— 
time and labor will be saved. You will see your herd 
contented and giving down a larger quantity of milk, 
soon repaying your investment. 


“An ounce of proof is worth a ton of talk’? 


At Last? 


A Really ally Practical 
Milker 


The Cow Likes It 
The Help Likes It 


It Saves Time, Money 
and Labor 


It Pays for Itself 


BLUE RIBBON 
CTRIC MILKER 
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Write TODAY 


For Illustrated Catalog and 
Liberal Sales Plan 


39 Days FREE Trial 


No Obligation—You Are the Sole Judge 


A Year to Pay in monthly installments if 
you and your herd are satisfied. 

If dissatisfied return the machine at our expense 
and the transaction is closed. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


BALTIC SALES CoO., Inc. 


Dept, N-425 105 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE SALES CO. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
WOR) WiC ar ecoveacscteibacsecveectdots cttcvccecmatratcccsatseacton sper teemceses $1.06 


Advertising rates upon request. Right reserved 
to refuse all advertising of a suspicious character. 


Notice to discontinue an advertisement and all 
changes of copy must be received 1@ days before 
date of publication. 


The efforts of this publication are directed in 
the promotion of co-operative marketing and in no 
ease will activities be undertaken in the general 
field of farm publications. Our members are urged 
to recognize this distinction. 


APRIL, 1925 


“Would anyone believe that with 101 cows 
actually recorded at a late enumeration of the 
cattle, I should still be obliged to buy butter 
for the family’?—From Washington's Diary, 
1768. 


The Price of Milk 


With the announcement of prices for 
March milk comes the vindication of the faith 
our directors and leaders have in the present 
selling plan. For the March milk price to be 
higher than that of February is a thing here- 
tofore unheard of. Ordinarily it would have 
been considered an achievement worthy of 
note were the price kept on a par with that of 
February, but to exceed it in all markets ex- 
cepting one, is complete vindication for the 
marketing plan as followed by the association. 

It is also pleasing to note that the one mar- 
ket where the price did not advance, as a 
matter of fact it dropped, was where some 
farmers helped to bring about a deplorable 
condition on the market by supporting the 
price cutting dealers who were not cooperat- 
ing, primarily because they offered a few 
cents more than the Pool price as bait. Per- 
haps this will bring the farmers in that ter- 
ritory to the realization that they must get to 
work and clean up their territory so as to be 
on the same level with their brother farmers 
in other districts. It is the problem of the 
farmers in their own respective districts to 
align the recalcitrant producers and not the 
work of the directors or leaders. 

There never was a time in the history of 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company 
when the March milk price was greater than 
the February price. ‘This was done in face 
of a rather large surplus without inflicting 
any handicap on the dealers in any manner. 
One big aid in procuring this price was the 
strengthening of the butter market which 
boosted our Class III price 30 cents per cwt. 
over Class III for February. 


The Secretary Speaks 


William M. Jardine, the new Secretary of 
Agricultre is recognized as being terse and 
to the point in what he says and does. He is 
orthodox in his sentiments and has the fac- 
ulty of mixing common_horsesense with bet- 
ter judgment. ‘The brief statement issued by 
him, published elsewhere in this issue, speaks 
for itself. There are not so many furs and 
frills about the robes of Hon. Jardine, but a 
lot of good every-day trappings. 
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We Have Reason to be Proud 


Every member of the Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Company has as much reason to 
be proud of his organization as those farmers 
in Somerset County, Pennsylvania. This or- 
ganization, one ot the pioneers in milk mar- 
keting, has attained the highest achievements. 

Some of our rock-ribbed members fail to 
appreciate just what they have in the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company. ‘The 
farmers in Somerset county know what it 
means to sit on the outside of the pale and 
envy those in the chosen circle—or the mem- 
bers of our organization and for that reason 
do they value and appreciate their member- 
ship in the organization today. 

“There is no metropolitan market where 
an organization is founded on a more firm 
plan and basis than in Pittsburgh,” declared 
E. S. Bayard, the sage of the National Stock- 
man-Farmer, in an address recently. 

The old story that prophets must seek 
fields other than their own to be appreciated 
is apparently true in many instances with the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company. If 
all our members knew with what high esteem 
their organization is regarded outside our 
own immediate circle, they too would “burst 
with pride.” 


Before Voi Criticize---Know Why 


It is claimed that when the Lord created 
the snakes he had a bit of material left over 
and from this bit of “left-overs” sprung the 
tribe known today as “knockers.” 

To use a hammer and “knock” any organi- 
zation or any movement without first making 
a thorough investigation as to the justification 
of the “knocking” is about the smallest thing 
any human being could do. 

There is no harm to criticize as long as one 
criticizes constructively and has some solution 
to his criticism, but to wilfully and maliciously 
tear an organization to pieces by criticism and 
not be prepared to rebuild is nothing short of 
criminal. 

Show me a man who openly criticises with 
no direct motive or without giving the subject 
of his criticism serious thought and I’ll show 
a loser in most everything he tackles. 

“A winner never knocks and a_ knocker 
never wins.” 


The Truck Drivers 


- Hardly a week passes by but what more 
evidence looms up that the new truck drivers’ 
contracts» which are being enforced further 
justifies to the decision of the directors. With 
the haulers under direct contract with the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company not 
to delivery any milk, other than association 
milk and to make no deliveries to non-cooper- 
ating buyers, matters are shaping themselves 
very nicely in this direction. The dealers out- 
side the Pool are finding it more difficult to 
get their milk transported to market and the 
non-cooperating farmers are finding it more 
difficult to get their milk to their outlaw 
buyers. 


Join the Lone Scouts 


lf you have a boy in your family, urge him 
to send his application to the Dairymen’s 
Price Reporter Tribe of Lone Scouts. We 
are endeavoring to bring to our farm boys 
another of the privileges enjoyed in the past 
by the city boy. Lone Scout work will make 
better men and better citizens of our rising 
generation today. 


The present age is intensely practical, and 
more than ever the race is to the alert, the 
energetic and the industrious. 


duction and an acre of legume crop would 


Is It Good Enough for You? 


Too many people have the idea that they 
have been getting on well enough and there is 
no need for them to improve their farming) 
methods. Anyone who has had very much. 
experience in organizing a cow-testing asso-| 
ciation, bull association or any other type of 
work has encountered this sentiment. When| 
a group of people start out to try to build 
roads or schools they find the same idea pre- 
vailing in too many places. =| 

The idea, “Oh, well, this was good enough! 
for my ‘Dad’ and I am no better than he was. 
so I suppose it will do for me,” is all too com- 
mon. It may not be spoken and it may not be’ 
thought out in that many words. In fact, lots) 
of people may be only half conscious that they 
have that idea, but it expresses itself all to 
evident in their actions. 

We do not contend that we are any better 
morally than our ancestors. But what was 
good enough for our “dads” is not good 
enough for us. And if we were to undertake | 
to put all of our living back on the same plane | 
as existed fifty years ago the very people who 
make that contention would be the first to ob- 
ject. We are trying to live better than prey-. 
ious generations. We have free mail de- 
liveries, telephones, radios, electric lights and 
countless other luxuries that previous genera- | 
tions never dreamed of. Most farmers, if | 
they don’t already have a modern home are. 
hoping for one some day, and probably some | 
of us will live to see the time when the aver- 
age person will have his own private airplane. | 

Now is anyone foolish enough to think that 
it is possible to pay for these luxuries by fol- 
lowing the slipshod business methods of our 
fathers? If there are any such people it is 
time for them to quit “kidding” themselves — 
and spend a little time in real thought. There 
are millions of cows in our country that do 
not pay for their keep. And the more of | 
these cows a man has in his herd, the less | 
chance his family has of enjoying the luxuries | 
of life. About four dairy bulls out of every | 
five in this country are scrubs, ‘They are 
siring a new crop of scrub cows each year to’ 
keep on robbing the American farmer of - 


luxuries that should be his. Millions of acres 
are planted each year to timothy, millet and 
similar crops for dairy cow feed. Protein is 
one of the chief limiting factors in milk pro-— 
provide five to ten times as much protein as 
such a crop of timothy. Such practices did” 
“get by” generations ago. But this is a differ- | 
ent era. If we want to live in this genera-_ 
tion and live as this generation does, we must _ 
stop the leaks. st 

Mr. Dairyman, think twice. Next time — 
somebody mentions a cow-testing association 
or a high-class community-owned bull, don’t _ 
put him off with the mental note that you 
have done without so far and you'll get along 
a while longer as you have. Stop the leaks, 
Don’t let a few “boarder” cows, an inferio 
bull, or “scrub” feeds deprive your famil 
and yourself of the luxuries and pleasures of — 
the present age.—The Dairy Farmer. 4 


Crawford County and Oleo 


The report on oleomargarine sold and co 
sumed in Crawford county, should leave s 
eral thoughts with our good dairymen. In 
first place it should be considered that this 
report is typical of every county in our terri- 
tory. This shows that the farmer is the b 
gest consumer of oleomargarine in district: 
where it is sold. This report discloses t 
fact that our dairy farmer is cutting his nos 
to spite his face by not helping to stamp o 
this nefarious product from our rural sectio 


The farmer has been slow to realize 
value of organization. 


| 


| 


; 


“Production of High Qual- 
ity Milk” 


Editor’s Note—This is the concluding install- 
ment of the essay which won second prize in 
“The Production of High Quality Milk” essay 
contest held by the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council the past winter. More of the winning 
essays will be published later. 


By Frank R. Shaffer, Cochranton, Pa. 
(Continued from last month) 
Follow Sanitary Methods 


The main factor in the production 
of high quality milk is sanitary meth- 
ods. This applies particularly to all 
utensils used in the care and handling 
of milk. Improper cleaning and wash- 
ing of cans, milk pails, milking ma- 
chines, and coolers is often the cause 
of sour and impure milk. Soaking 


‘first in lukewarm water, thoroughly 


washing in boiling water containing 
some cleaning material, scrubbed with 
a good dairy brush, rinsing in clean hot 


water and careful draining will gen- 


erally secure cleanlines. 
still, however, to go a step 


It is better 
farther, 
and sterilize all utensils with steam. 
Pails, cans and strainers should be in- 


verted in pure air, if possible in the 


sunlight, on suitable racks. 


All milk- 
ing utensils must be thoroughly dry. 
Bacteria cannot live or grow without 
moisture. 

In order that milk be of a_ high 
quality, it must be free from sediment 
or visible dirt. Sediment is due to 
many causes; dirty flanks and udders 


of cows, unclean milkers and milker’s 


methods, dusty and dirty barns, open 
top milk pails, and milking while feed- 
ing. In straining milk the greatest 
care should be exercised. Cotton or 
cotton flannel are the most satisfactory 
materials for use in straining milk. 
Either destroy the cloth strainer after 
use or wash thoroughly in clean water, 
boil for five minutes and hang in the 
open air, in the sunlight if possible, 
to dry before using. 

It goes without saying that the milker 
should be healthy and _ clean.. He 
should wear a clean garment, wipe the 
udder and surrounding parts with a 
clean, moist cloth and milk with clean, 
dry hands. If milking machines are 
used, they should be clean and sterile, 
in order to produce high quality milk. 
Clean milking methods also include the 
prompt removal of the milk from the 
cow stable, so that it cannot absorb ob- 
jectionable odors. The use of covered 
milk pails prevent the admission of 
dirt, from the cow, milker, or from 
other sources, into the pail, and, there- 
fore, becomes an important factor in 
the production of high quality milk. It 
is desirable to use a small-topped milk 
pail to prevent contamination of the 
milk, 

Proper cooling and the maintenance 
of the milk at a low temperature are 
necessary to insure its sweetness. Milk 
is judged by its ability to keep sweet. 

acteria cannot grow in milk cooled to 
at least 50 degrees. Cooling should be 
done promptly after milking, the 
methods varying with farm conditions. 
After milking, strain and run the milk 
Over a cooler immediately, to reduce 
the milk to a temperature of 50 de- 
grees. The most practical way to cool 
milk on the farm is to set it in a cool- 
ing tank of running water, which 
comes well up to the neck of the can. 
It is desirable to bring the temperature 
of the milk to the lowest possible de- 
gree in the least possible time. Ice 
should be used in the water whenever 
practicable. The milk should be stirred 
after each addition to the can. The best 
way to know the temperature of the 
milk is to keep a thermometer at hand 
to test it. It is just as important, also, 
that the milk be stored at a low temp- 
erature. 

Ice is the best protection during 
transportation, but if the use of ice is 
not practicable, the cans of milk should, 
at least, be protected with a wet blanket 
in summer and a dry one in winter. 

oor delivery methods may result in 
unsatisfactory milk at the delivery sta- 
tion, Milk is now hauled long distances 
in glass lined tanks, keeping it cool and 
Sweet. When the milk arrives at its 
destination, it must be pasteurized, then 
cooled to the proper temperature, 
bottled in clean bottles or containers 
and promptly delivered to the customer. 

It is impossible to restore milk to its 
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original good quality when once ‘it has 
become contaminated. Better to keep 
dirt out of milk than to attempt strain- 
ing it out. 


It is true that it costs more to pro- 
duce clean milk than dirty milk. Yet, 
when proper methods are once estab- 
lished, it is not so much more ex- 
pensive and the results are worth con- 
sidering. Clean milk brings a higher 
price to the producer. The extra de- 
mand for high quality milk reacts fay- 
orably on price, and, furthermore, peo- 
ple are willing to pay a reasonable price 
for a good article, when they will not 
accept unclean milk as a gift. Certi- 
fied milk is extra clean, high-quality 
milk of uniform composition. The 
wide-awake dairyman who will hon- 
estly endeavor to produce clean, high 
quality milk will find himself rewarded 
in the end. 


However, a luxury price should not 
be demanded for a necessity. Pure 
milk is positively essential to healthful 
human life in infancy and childhood. 
All milk should have the high quality 
to pass the certified milk test. Only pigs 
can thrive on unclean milk. Clean milk 
is a healthful, palatable, and appetizing 
drink, but bad milk nauseates anyone, 
Cleanliness and high quality increase 
the demand for milk. 


Dairymen in using modern hygienic 
methods of milk production have help- 
ed to prolong life. Science is reaching 
the most remote farm. Not the fanci- 
ful Ponce de Leon, but the practical 
dairyman, by his sane acceptance of 


A “Regular” Member 


D. C. S$. Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen :— 


I received notice to transfer 
our milk from the Allegheny 
Dairy Company to the McCreary 
Dairy Company, New Brighton, 

a. 

I must say that it is with some 
regret on our part, that we com- 
plied with it, as we have been 
shipping to the Allegheny Dairy 

ompany for almost six years in 
which we have been very well 
satisfied. 

But I realize that in order to 
have a strong D. C. S. Company 
we must support those we have 
elected to take charge of it. 

Very truly, 
R. S. McAnlis, 
New Galilee, Pa. 


Riverview 
‘botel 


“A GOOD PLACE TO STOP” 


——_ 


BERKEY L. SWANK 


PROPRIETOR 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Can a Banker Milk 
a Cow? 


Our officers have for years been in- 
terested in the farmer and dairyman. 
We know your success means the suc- 
cess of the whole community. 


LET US HELP YOU 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
GREENVILLE, PA. 
Resources 214 Million Dollars 
W. S. McKAY, Pres. R. A. HORNE, Cash. 


science, has found the fountain of 
health and youth in a supply of milk 
that is sweet, clean, and pure. 


“Shut off in Spain across the sea, 

Searched here in vain for a youthful 
spree— 

No fount he found, imbued with youth, 

Ponce de Leon died without knowing 
the truth, 

"Neath a good cow, a pure milk foun- 
tain will play, 

For youth and health, take the milky 
way.” 
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DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
ives rupture sufferers immediate re- 
jef. It has no obnoxious springs or 
pads. Automatie Air Cushions bind 
pnd Sed wpetnes od Lote pag ar 
o salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be- MR. C. E sb 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signatnre of C. E, Brooks which appears on every 
Appliance. None other genuine, Full information and 

booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope, 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO.,183 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Cut Your Lime Costs 


by O1-dering Now 


Hundreds are taking advantage of 
the Y iape low cost of this rich lime 
uctand are buying it generously. 


pro 


You can buy a carload at the price 
you usually pay for a few tons of 
bagged lime. 


Enormous Yields Per Acre 


Specially Prepared Agricultural 
Slag is a boon to hundreds of farms 
which their owners had thought 
unproductive. 


Less Work — 


The easiest lime product to hand- 
le and spread. You store it in the 
open, no protection from weather 
required. 


Clay ground producing 35 bushels 
of wheat per acre, rich crops of 
clover, alfalfa and other legumes are 
common. 


Saves Money 


Greatly increased yields that have 
astonished owners is the common 
verdict of users of Specially Prepared 
Agricultural Slag. 


Send For This FREE Booklet 


It tells you all about this wonderful product through 
illustrations and letters from users. 


Write at once to 


Agricultural Division 


The Standard Slag Co. 


707 Wick Bidg. 


Youngstown, O. 


For 36 


Years 


Savings of Trumbull 
County People Have 
Been Earning 


9% 


Here 


THE TRUMBULL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 


WARREN, O. 


[oe 


GIRARD, O. 


a | 


RESULTS 


Of About Three Months’ Work in Official Testing 


27 records that average 24.50 Ibs. butter and 504 Ibs. milk. 75% of 
these records were made either on heifers or cows past their prime. 


Two records above 30 lbs. 


The Ohio state record for milk for seven days in the junior four 
year old class, broken by Daisy Hill Ona Myrtle with 751.8 lbs. 


Bull calves from record dams as low as $25.00. 


A few very high class bull calves also. 


THE RIECK CERTIFIED DAIRY FARMS CO. 
ROOTSTOWN, OHIO 
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“May Day—Child 
Health Day 


By Mabel Landis 


Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 


May Day is an old celebration ob- 
served for centuries in the European 
countries, at which time children go 
about permeatige the whole communi- 
ty with the spirit of joyous health and 
happiness. So the modern observance 
of this day, in our country has been 
turned into a “Child Health Day,” 
sponsored by Pres. Coolidge, Herbert 
Hoover, the State Governors, Ameri- 
can Child Health Associations and va- 
rious Dairy Councils. 


This day has been and is this year 

. celebrated in many of our states and 
cities with Health Associations, clubs, 

churches, Girl and Boy Scouts, and nu- 

merous other organizations putting 

every effort forth to reach all the 

children and their homes with the hope 

of drawing the interest of everyone to 

the need and means of advancing the 

health and well being of our children. 


Health is the greatest asset we have. 
Every child has the right to demand 
he have the greatest care when an in- 
fant and training through childhood 
that will insure him of this asset 
throughout life. 

The majority of us realize the neces- 
sity of care for the tiny babe, in the 
best way, we know. He is carefully 
bathed daily, dressed warmly, fed reg- 
ularly, is given regular time to play and 
exercise, has plenty of sleep and fresh 
air. But what a tragedy it is when the 
same babe is able to play around and 
choose his own actions, that we gradu- 
ally get away from regulating his hab- 
its or teaching him to care for him- 
self properly. As a result millions of 
children in our country are malnour- 
ished, unfit, starting life handicapped. 
This is due largely to physical disor- 
ders, improper food, poor health hab- 
its, or all. 

Let us all enter into this great May 
Day-Child Health Day Celebration. 
Many of us cannot attend any special 
festival, but we can celebrate in a 
much greater way, by taking an in- 
ventory of the hygienic conditions of 
our homes and the condition of our 
families, and following that up with a 
new interest in learning and practis- 
ing the means of improvement. 

Everyone needs regular medical ex- 
aminations for with physical handicaps 
such as diseased tonsils, adenoids, de- 
fective sight, teeth, and even more se- 
rious diseases, no child, not even an 
adult can hope to be healthy although 
the best health habitis are formed. Lo- 
cate any such handicaps, and if adjust- 
ments are necessary have them attend- 
ed to at once. When we are assured 
that the child is physically fit the next 
step is to see that he has proper food 
and is trained in good health habits. 

Children must have plenty of sleep, 
fresh air, and exercise, water and good 
food, and be clean if they are to grow 
strong and healthy. See that they 
have their sleep with plenty of fresh 
air at night, all the year, around; in 
the daytime exercise and play out of 
doors if the weather permits. 

Teach them the habits of cleanliness, 
to brush the teeth every day, to keep 
their bodies clean by bathing at least 
once every week in the winter time 
and more often in summer time. Also 
they must drink plenty of clean, fresh 
water, at least four glasses every day, 
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.N'S DEPART 


Edited by Mrs. Elizabeth Storm-Ferguson 


15c FASHION BOOK NOTICE 15c 


Send in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date Spring and Summer 
1925 Book of Fashions, showing color plates, and containing 500 de- 
signs of Ladies,’ Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a Concise and Com- 
prehensive Article on Dressmaking, Also Some Points for the Needle, 
(illustrating 30 of the various, simple stitches, all valuable hints to the 


home dressmaker. 


eoecwotrteo te ee 


48 3/ 
35043 


5036. Ladies’ Dress for Mature Figures and 
Narrow Hips. 

Cut in 9 sizes: 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 
and 56 inches bust measure. A 42 inch size 
requires 51%4 yards of one material 40 inches 
wide. - The width of the dress at the foot is 
13%4 yard. Price 15c. 


5059. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 14 
year size requires 254 yards of 36 inch material, 
with %4 yard of contrasting material for collar 
facings. Price 15c. 


4909. Girls’ Dress. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. A 10 
year size requires 24% yards of 36 inch ma- 


terial, with % yard of contrasting material 
for collar and tabs. Price 15c. 
5050. Boys’ Suit. 


Cut in 3 sizes: 2, 4 and 6 years. If made as 
illustrated a 4 year size requires 3 yards of 
36 inch material, with % yard of contrasting 
material for collar, cuffs, lap and facings. 
Price 15c. 


5033. Misses’ Dress. 

Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. An 18 
year size made as illustrated in the large 
view will require 2% yards of brocaded ma- 
terial aud 2 yards of plain 40 inches wide. 
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Without sleeves % yard less is required. The 
width at the foot is 134 yard. Price 15c. 


4831. Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; Medium, 38-40; 
Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches bust 
measure. A Medium size requires 34% yards 
of 36 inch material. Price 15c. 


5043. “Two in One’ Under Garment. 
Cut in 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; Medium, 38-40; 


Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches bust i 


measure. A Medium size requires 234 yards 
of 36 inch material. The chemise alone re- 
quires 17% yard. For gussets of webbing % 
yard 4 inches wide or %4 yard 6 inches wide is 
required. Price 15c. 


4827. Child’s Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 1, 2, 3 and 4 years. A 3 year 
size requires 2% yards of 27 inch material. 
Price 15c. 


5034. Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in 9 sizes: 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 
and 56 inches bust measure, with correspond- 
ing waist measure, 33, 35, 37, 39, 41, 43, 45, 47 
and. 49 inches. ‘To make dress as illustrated 
for a 44 inch bust requires 4% yards of 36 inch 
striped material, and 7% yard of plain for fac- 
ings. The width at the foot is 134 yard. 
Price 15c. 


Sate 


for this helps to-regulate and keep 


clean the inside of the body. 
To be 


“fed and not filled” should 


be our motto concerning food, Many 
of us and those living in the country 
as well do not appreciate the simple 
plainer foods and rather are seeking 
always and fancier, more highly refined 


foods. 


And this is playing havoc with 


our children, for they must have plen- 
ty of vegetables, fruits, milk, butter 
and whole cereals, if their bones and 


teeth are to be hard, their muscle 
strong, their cheeks rosy and eye 
bright. 


s 
Ss 


The government health rules, 


which tell us that a child must have 


some fruit every day, at least one veg 
etable besides potato, and one quart o 


f 


milk a day, have been proved. These 


amounts and types of foods best pro 


vide for the maintenance and growth 


need of the child. However, 


these 


rules are not for children alone; how 
much healthier adults would be if such 


foods formed the basis of their diet. 
Every effort put forth to 


bring 


greater health to our families will be 
repaid many fold “for a healthier fam- 


ily cannot help but bea happier fam 
ily.” 

This quotation from Herbert Hoov 
er’s foreword for 
Health Day, 1925, recalling the child’ 


bill of rights will help us to remem-— 


ber these obligations: 


May Day-Child 


s 


“The ideal to which we should drive 
is that there should be no child in 


America that has not been born un 
der proper conditions, that does no 


t 


live in hygienic surroundings, that ever 


suffers from under-nutrition, that doe 


s 


not have prompt and efficient medical 


attention and inspection, that does no 
receive primary instructions in the ele 
ments of hygienic health.” 


The potato contest started by the © 
(O.) is 


Kiwanis club, of Leetonia, 


t 


growing in interest, Chairman Hayes 


Sitler of the agricultural 
reports. 


have been ordered and about 


commitiee, 
The certified seed potatoes 
30 


youngsters have made application for 
entry, most of them being from the 
Midway district and a few from Perry. 


nazing Offer] 


uine Rogers’ Silverware only 


| Just a few sets for readers of this 

magazine at this unbelievable 
price. Genuine Wm. A Rogers 
set usually selling at $12 to $15. Our 
i lucky purchase of stock from retirea 


} Order today —the offer may never be repeated, 


spoons, 6 teaspoons, 1 butter knife, 1 sugar shell 
ALL SOLI9—not plated—genuine Rogers ware. 


Just send name and address—no money. 


ARANTEE ~ 


sot arrives. State whether leatherette 
chest (75¢c extra) is desired. A bargain. 


Money refunded if not delighted ' 


=) 
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640 Broadway 


195 


} silverware dealer makes this amazing offerpossible, 


(| $4.94 Complete—Send No Money 


4 Twenty-six pieces in all—6 knives, 6 forks, 6 table- — 


oi 


Each piece stamped ROGERS. Get a set for 
home use or present or future gift purpes we 
ay 
postman $4.94 plus few cents for posters ae oe 
gut 


Write Dept. 199 FULTON MERCANTILE CORP. 
4 New York City © 


Froth From Milk 
Pails 


—By— 
Arthur J. Rankin, Jr. 


A. J. Rankin, Jr., 
conductor of this 
department, is 
chief of the sani- 
tation department 


of the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy 
Council. He in- 


vites your inquir- 
ies and comments 
on the work of 
his department. 
Any question 
dealing with the 
improvement of 
the milk produc- 
tion methods will 
be answered by 
Mr. Rankin. Send 
letters addressed 
to him at 450 
Century Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. J. Rankin, Jr. 


With the warm days of spring and 
preparation for a busy season, there 
are several things that would aid in 
the production of a good quality of 
milk. 

An abundant application of white- 
washing just now, would be a step in 
the right direction. Whitewashing, 
not only cleans the cobwebs and dust 
away, but makes the barn bright and 
cheerful. It is also a good disinfectant. 
The following is a simple formula for 
making whitewash: 

Slack 7% lbs. of rock lime with hot water. 
Mix to a creamy constituency with water. 
Stir in 15 fl. oz. of Cresol, (liquid carbolic 
acid) and add enough water to make 5 gal. 

The flies are not likely to come 
around, if a good coat of the above is 
applied. 

This is a good time to remove the 
manure that has accumulated during 
the winter. The plant food in the 
manure would be a valuable aid to the 
crops and make the place more sani- 
tary. When the flies come around 
they will have difficulty in finding a 
place to breed. Loss in production of 
milk, caused by flies is no small factor, 
to say nothing of the danger of 
spreading disease. 


Many farmers are now turning their 
cows out for fresh air and exercise. 
Pastures are soft and grass will be 
scanty for some time, so they should 
not be used until the grass gets a good 
start and a firm sod. Already the sedi- 
ment tests have dropped. Cattle get 
dirty when they pass through a muddy 
lane or barnyard. Wiping the udders 
and flanks off with a wet cloth and 
then drying, just before milking, will 
remove most of this dirt. The use of 
the covered pail will decrease the 
amount of sediment that would other- 
wise fall into the pail. 

By making some few preparations 
for the coming season, many troubles 
could be averted and a larger income 
realized. : 


Sediment tests for the month of March, 1925: 
Rieck McJunkin Dairy Company 
Lockwood, O., Espyville, Pa., Jefferson, O., 
Cortland, O., Austinburg. Stanhope. O.. Dor- 
set, O., Mesopotamia, Windsor, O., ‘James- 
town, Pa., Westford, Pa., City Plant, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Farmdale, O., Simons, O., Rock 
Creek, O.. Rome, O.. Palmer, Nutwood, Mc- 
Junkin, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hermes Groves 
Andover, O., E. Orwell, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Harmony Creamery Company 
N. Bloomfield, Cochranton, N. Bristol, 
West Farmington. 


Gold Medal Cow Earns $318 


Heidi’s Reminder, a Jersey cow in 
the herd of Geo. Standish, at Urbana, 
Ohio, recently completed a test in 
which she produced 16,254 pounds of 
milk and 766 pounds of fat, or 901 
pounds of butter in one year. Starting 
her record milking 45 pounds of milk 
daily she increased gradually until she 


Dairy Company 
©... Gity, Plant, 


and 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


reached 58 pounds. Her average was 
50 pounds daily for the first 168 days, 
and 44.5 pounds daily for the year. 
For 230 days of this time she was 
with calf. With this record she be- 
came the first gold medal cow in her 
county. 


Mr. Standish kept close check on 
Reminder’s feed ‘and she consumed 
2,548 pounds of hay and 5,495 pounds 
of grain ration, and was on pasture 183 
days. Her total feed cost was $172.75 
and the market value of her milk 
$490.75, leaving a profit of $318. 


MILK 


ne 


THAT'S THE STUFF! 
NOW WATCH ME 
SHELL OUT THE 


T. B. Retests---Re- 


actors Dwindle 


Penna. 


The retest of Mercer and Crawford 
counties show a remarkable low per- 
centage of re-actors. ‘These counties 
are T. B. free now. 

Following is a summary of the tests 
to date: 

Mercer County 


Herds Cattle Percent of 
: Tested Tested Disease 
Hirstyliest 2250 = 4,383 32,887 2.5 
Second Test ..... 4,588 32,722 79 


SELLE LI SLISTLILSTIITT 


LG 3 


POIITLELEE IEEE E 


WAITER |} SEEM TO HAVE THAT 
SAME LOSS OF APPETITE 

AND MILKLESS FEELING AS 
| HAD LAST SPRING. ARE ALL 
YOUR CUSTOMERS FEELING 


Nine 
+ Crawford County 
Hirst, “Test. 225, 5,114 47,084 2.6 
Second Test ........5,618 48,328 8 


McSparran Retires 


John A. McSparran has retired as 


master of the Pennsylvania State 
Grange, after ten years’ leadership. 
He was succeeded by Philip H. 


Dewey, who has proved very success- 
ful as state lecturer. A new master 
has also been elected in Kansas in the 
person of Caldwell Davis, brother of 
former Governor Davis. 


When they go off feed 
Cow Chow brings em back 


ANP this is the time they’re apt to go 
off feed. They’ve been shut up all 


winter. 
and fretful. 


A little extra attention to their palates right 
now will mean a lot to you in the extra 
milk you get this spring. Purina Cow 
Chow will keep them on full feed and up 


in their milk. 


Order Cow Chow from your feed dealer 
and keep the milk coming! 


100-Page Cow Book—Free 


Write for a copy of the 1925 — 
Purina Cow Book—free without 


obligation. 


PURINA MILLS, 862 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Seven Busy Mills Located for Service 


They’re bound to be a bit restless 


—— 


a ee : 
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WIRING FARM HOUSES AND BUILDINGS 


Editor’s Note—This article will be concluded 
next month. Meantime we shall be pleased to 
answer any questions you might®have on this 
question. 

By C. H. Huntley 

Every house, barn and farm out- 
building must be considered individ- 
ually when it comes to planning its 
wiring system. Each presents as sep- 
arate a problem as equipping the home 
with furniture or the barn with stalls 
and feed bins. Some ideas may be ob- 


Legend 
XX Ceiling Outlet 
[k Convenience Outlet 
lO Well Outlet 
S Tumbler Switch 


Q Pantry 


First Floor 


Figure 1 


tained from buildings of the same kind 
that have been wired, however, and 
there are general principes that apply 
to all of them. 

Views of two farm houses having 
what may be regarded as typical ar- 
rangements of rooms, a lighting plan 
for a farm yard, and a suggested-light- 
ing and wiring plan for a barn, are 
aoe in the accompanying diagrams. 

The first three are taken from ‘actual 
installations. 

The house in Figure 1 is equipped 
with a ceiling lighting “fixture” (or 
luminaire, to use a term coming into 
general use) in all the principal rooms 
and another on the porch. ‘There is 
also a wall lamp in one of the bed- 
rooms. The word outlet used in the 
diagrams means a_ place where a 
luminaire or an electrically driven de- 
vice such as a vacuum cleaner, may be 
attached. 

The dotted lines leading from the 
luminaire indicate the location of the 
switches for turning on or off the 
lights. With a few exceptions, as in 
the case of the clothes presses, these 
switches are placed at the side of the 
door leading to the room. 

In general, this procedure should be 
followed in planning the location of 
switches. They should be placed at 
the side of the door by -which the 
room is most often entered. In this 
way the light can be turned on before 
the room is entered, and turned off as 
one leaves it, making it unnecessary to 
walk through the dark to or from a 
switch. 

Sometimes it adds very greatly to 
convenience to be able to turn on or 
off the lamps of a room from either 
of two places, instead of one. For ex- 
ample, in the house shown in Figure 
1, the living room light can be turned 


on or off from just inside the door 
to the porch, or from the hall; the 
dining room light, from beside the 


porch door or beside the door to the 


kitchen; the hall light from beside the 
living ‘room door, or part way up the 
stairs. 


This is done by the use of what are 
called three-way switches. The switch 
commonly used permits the turning on 
or off of current from one place only. 
When three-way switches (which are 
used in pairs) are installed, it can be 
turned on or off from either of two 
places. 

Not only in the house, but in the 
barn and other farm buildings, three- 
way switches will in various cases be 


found of decided convenience. A light 
in front of the barn, or in the barn, 
can be turned on at the house, thus 
providing a pathway of light from the 
house to the barn, and turned off 
when the barn is reached. On the re- 
turn trip, it can be lighted at the barn 
and turned off at the house. A light in 
the barn yard will promote earlier 
feeding by the stock, while the effect 
of light in increasing egg production 
is well known. It is decidedly con- 
venient at times to be able to turn on 
or off such lights without having to 
leave the house. 


Occasionally, as in the case of the 
kitchen of the house shown in Figure 
2, it is desirable to be able to operate 
a light from three places. This is 
done by placing a four-way switch in 
the circuit between two three-way 
switches. With a _ three-way switch 
at each end of the circuit, as many 
points of control may be had as 
desired by adding a four-way for each 
additional point wanted. 

What has been said of switches thus 
far relates to their use. As to form, 
there are several types. Of these, the 
most convenient is the tumbler switch, 
which is operated by raising or lower- 
ing a small lever. This is particularly 
practical on the farm, for the switch 
may be operated by the elbow when 
necessary. A person carrying a pail 
in each hand does not have to set down 
one of the pails to turn on or off the 
light. 

Convenience outlets are installed in 
all the principal rooms of the house 
shown in Figures 1 and 2. These are 
for attaching table or floor lamps, the 


Wood Shed 


First Floor 
Figure 2 


vacuum cleaner, washing machine, 
fan, heating pad, eleectric iron, toaster 
or any electrically operated or electri- 
cally heated household device except 
an electric range; when an electric 
range is used, it is wired on a separate 
circuit. 


These outlets should be located 
where they will be most convenient for 
the purpose for which they will chief- 
ly be used. It may be found that some 
of them—as, for example, that for the 
electric iron—will be handier if in- 
stalled part way up the wall instead of 
in the baseboard. Table and floor 
lamps should be kept in mind when 
these outlets are being planned. 


No false economy should prevent the 
use of a sufficient number of them. 
Attaching the vacuum cleaner, the 
toaster and other devices of the kind 
to a lamp socket is objectionable on 
the ground of both convenience and 
appearance. Future needs should be 
taken into consideration. Perhaps the 
only electrical device in the house at 
the time it is wired may be, aside from 
the lamps, a washing machine or an 
electric iron. But provision should be 


made for other things which will prob- 
ably be purchased later, such as a 
vacuum cleaner, etc. The wiring sys- 
tem should be made as complete as 
possible when it is first installed. It 
costs less to add a switch or a con- 
venience outlet when the house is be- 
ing wired than it does afterward. 

If a cream separator, churn, elec- 
trically-operated pump or other de- 
vices of the kind are to be used in the 
house, the wiring for them should have 
careful study to decide the most con- 
venient and efifcient way of attaching 
them. 

Continued next month) 


| Cow-Test Associations 


MONTOUR VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


IL. M. Stark, tester, gives the following 
repre for February, 1925: Herds tested, 25; 
cows in milk, 349; cows dry, 72; cows on offi- 
cial test, 1; cows sold, profitable, 8; unprofit- 
able, 7; cows producing over 40 Ibs. fat, 38; 
over 50 lbs. fat, 8; cows producing over 1000 
Ibs. milk, 56; over 1200 lbs. milk, 

Ten highest producing cows in butterfat for 
the month: 


Owner and Breed Lbs. Milk Lbs. Fat 
Scott Bros., RH ...1462 67.25 

B. Craig*, RH 1960 62.72 
County Home, RH 1534 61.36 
County Home, RH -1700 56.10 
Ay BiuG@raig, kid 1627 55.32 
Ay BE Craig. RAS 1655 54.61 
Ardarra Herd, RSH . 1238 53.23 
County Home, RH 1616 $1.71 
Bell) Bros RE = 1428 49.98 
Scott Bros., GrH -1350 48.60 
Dr. G. Wy Ely, RE . 1350 48.60 
Aversot: 10 shi ghest=—- ee 1557 56.088 


*Milking 4 times daily. 
TRUMBULL COUNTY 


Cow Testing report for the month of Feb- 


truary. The following gives the names and 
records of the cows in the Association which 
have produced more than 40 Ibs. of butterfat 
during the month of February: 


Milk Fat 

iD; .C2.Osborn, RE 2 eee 2293 66.5 
He He Kroll Ripe 1658 63.0 
McCombs & Partridge, “RH 1305 58.7 
Je A. (Guthrie) GG. 1165 58.4 
hy aiclet, (Goes Ab 1502 57.8 
John Governor, RJ ........ ... 809 51.0 
Elr ‘Taiclet; Roa ee 1252 50.1 
Trumbull Co. Exp. Farm, RH 1402 49.8 
McCombs & Partridge, RH 1355 48.8 
Ralph Dean, RJ ..... 1170. 48.0 
Wm. Nance & So 1095 44.8 
Ralph Dean, GJ 952 43.8 
Eli Taiclet, GH . 1008 43.3 
ny EL. Kroll (Rose ...1490 43.2 
Glenn Cassidy, RH ...1218 42.6 
Jonn. Governor, «RA pee 1162 41.8 
ah Taiclet, RH Sains 1302 41.8 
Reo: Kroll, RH Was nie ZOU 41.6 

Glenn Cassidy, RH oa ...-1042 40.4 
John Schein, GH . 1148 41.3 
John Governor, GH. =a 1142 41.1 


Eli Taiclet of Vienna, has the highest herd 
for the month in butterfat, having an average 
of 40.4 lbs. of butterfat. E. H. Kroll is second 
with an average of 38.6 lbs., John Governor 
next with 36.6 lbs, D. C. Osborn, with an 
average of 32.9 lbs., and McCombs and Part- 
ridge with 31.1 Ibs. of butterfat. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


Report of Washington County Cow Testin 
Association for March, 1925: Herds tested 
24; cows in milk, 326; cows dry, 54; cows on 
official test, 10; cows sold, profitable, 2; un- 
profitable, 6; purebred. bulls purchased, aC 
cows producing over 40 Ibs. fat, 53; over 50 
Ibs. fat, 19; cows produits over "1000 Ibs. 
milk, 105; over 1200 lbs., 43. 

Ten highest producing cows in butterfat for 
the month: 


Owner and Breed Milk Fat 
W.. 4,.. Cowden, Rig aes 2192 78.9 
W. L. Cowden, RH ... 1959) 64.6 
J. At- Dinsmore; Rye eee 1150 63.3 
W. L. Cowden, RH al /55 63.2 
C. M. Berryhill, RJ . mn 353! 60.7 
Ro.) \Carter, VRo gees 1944 60.3 
W. L. Cowden, RH 1835 58.7 
Jie Wibites Rivas .1888 58.5 
R..L. Carter, RH 2a eee 1913. — S74 
Johan Parkes; Jr722 aes 1482 56.3 
Aver. of ten highest cows........ 1694.9 ~ 62.19 


add charm and grace to your table. 


offered. 
REGULAR PRICE, $13.50 
SPECIAL a 
OFFER 
PRICE sO 


SAVE es THAN HALF 


Floral Medallion design sets are now on 
sale at this low price because they carry 
with them no premiums or free offers, no 


long time credit terms which are always 
costly. Otherwise, we could not afford to 
sell them at the ridiculously 


low price 
of $6.44, 


Order Today. 


Publicity Distributing Co., 
619 Pittsburgh Life Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send your special Floral Medallion Dinner Set. 


I will return it within 10 days. 


DPR 2 


| Floral Medallion Dinner Set 


An Unusual Special Offer at a New Low Priee 


These beautiful dinner sets, each piece attractively decorated with three 
floral medallions placed in perfect harmony with the two blue bands, will 
The design is striking -and the qual- 
ity so high that we consider these sets the biggest value in dishes ever 


Write Card or Letter or Use This Coupon: 


Send No Money 


It isn’t necessary. Just write us your 
name and address and we will send you 
your set. Pay the postman $6.44 plus a 
few cents postage from our Pittsburgh 
branch. Then use the dishes on our 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Within 30 days, should you not agree 
with us that these dishes are a tremendous 
value, IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 
for any reason, send them back and we 
will promptly SEND YOU EVERY CENT 
you have paid us. There are absolutely 
no strings attached to this offer. Take 
advantage of it. Act now. 


If I am not pleased, 


ee a ah ee Se eee 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER Eleven 
PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES 
“Month 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914-1915 1916 1917 ia 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Retail Price Qt. : i 

January a td 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 3.40 3.80 3.80 2.90 2.15 2.70 2.87 2.41 

Beprasty S14 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.75 1.65 1.80 1.75 1.75 2.17% 3.40 3.50 3.75 2.70 1.85 2.65 2.50 2.41 

March 14 1.20 1.30 1.30 1.75 1.35 1.45 1.35 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.65 1.65 2.17% 3.40 3.00 3.50 2.35 1.70 2.52 2.40 2.44 
| | 90 1.10 1.15 115 1.20 1.15 1.25 1.05 1.35 1.45 1.60 1.50 1.65 2.17% 2.70 3.00 3.10 2.25 1.70 2.50 2.23 
| May ae Bb 85 85 -90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 95 1.25 1.35 1.30 1.20 1.45 2.68% 2.30 3.00 2.90 2.15 1.56 2.19 1.85 
une —. 80 80 .80 90 85 .95 1.10 i) 1.15 1.15 1.30 1.30 1.35 2.34 210 2.40 2.90 1.90 1.56 2.19 1.85 
fay _ as 85 85 .90 1.00 85 1.00 1.20 1.05 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.45 2.34 2.25 2.65 3.15 1.90 1.70 2.40 2.02 
‘August — a 85 85 .90 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.85 - 2.80 3.25 3.40 1.90 1.90 2.48 2.10 
| September _____ .90 .90 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.45 1.30 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.60 1.75 2.85 3.25 3.25 3.50 2.00 2.16 2.61 2.22 
~ October 1.05 1.05 1.15 1.75 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.55 1.80 1.75 1.65 2.00 2.85 3.25 3.60 3.50 2.10 2.39 2.75 2.22 
| November —.___. 1.15 1.15 1.25 1.75 1.40 1.60 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.85 1.80 1.75 2.22% 3.10 3.80 3.75 3.50 2.30 2.78 2.99 2.30 
December __.__ 1.25 1.40 A140 9 1.75 1.50 1.60 1.95 1.65 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 3.25 4.00 4.00. 3.50 2.40 2.75 2.95 2.48 
Average ..... 96 1.06 1.14 1.24 1.29 1.30 1.43 1.31 1.47 1.56 1.63 1.58 1.75 2.98 3.05 3.27 3.37 2.24 2.02 2.58 2.25 


: Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January 1918. 
After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. 


ing a new Jersey calf club in the coun- 
ty but new members will be secured 
for the Jersey calf clubs already or- 


April 8, 1925: 
The following prices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments to pro- 
ducers for milk deliveries during the month of March, 1925: 


High Producing Cows Save 
Feed For Owners 


F. O. B. PRICE PER CWT. IS $311 FOR 35% MILK 


WITH Sc PER 1/10 POINT UP OR DOWN. 


—- 
Pittsburgh F. O. B, price per*twt. is $3.06 for 3.5% milk with 5c per 1/10 


point up or down. 


District No. 1—Pittsburgh and suburban 
markets. 
District No. 2—Includes Youngstown, War- 
ren, Niles and Girard. 

District No. 3—Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridge- 
port, Martins Ferry. 

District No. 4—Ashtabula. 

District No. 5—Manufacturing plants at 
Minerva, Saegertown, Orangeville and Em- 


lenton. (Note)—Plants under» S 
Wheeling or Youngstown City inspection re- 
ceive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 

District No. 6—Sharon, Farrell and Sharps- 


ville. 
District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 


District No. 8—New Kensington and Par- 
nassus. 


Pittsburgh, 


_ Dealers will deduct from the above prices 1 cent per 100 pounds for the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Co. for commissions and 1 cent per 100 pounds for 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council to be used in improving standards of quality 
in both production and distribution of milk in the D. C. S. Territory and for an 
educational campaign advertising the food value of Dairy Products 


Clyde Campbell, Guernsey breeder of 
Fairpoint community, Belmont county, 
(O.) will act as leader of a Guernsey 
calf club to be organized in that com- 
munity this spring. 

Mr. Campbell stated that he felt cer- 
tain more than five boys and girls 
would be interested in enrolling in such 
a club. If the club is organized it will 
be the first Guernsey calf club in the 
county. Guernsey breeders of the 
county are pushing the proposition. 

There are no prospects for organiz- 


DON’T BE CUT 


. ° . = . 5 4 2, . oy i d. 
# aaa ic aga Dist. 2 Dist.3 Dist.4 Dist.5 Dist. 6 Dist. 7 Dist 8 If all the ont in Pennsylvania LS ganize 
Test Plants City FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB’ FOB FOB produced by cows with the ability of 
100 Ibs. Gallon 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. Gal. the “$1,435,000 000 ares fcaiee 
cow, $1,435,000, cou e saved an- 
3.0 24 my ey Ay 2.09 249 2.86 24 nually in teed alone: "dalty: extension 

1 2AY, Zn4— 2.62) 2-62 Za e254 2:91 24Y, ali PakeeP eaarre 
3,2 25 2, “2.67, Wi2G/ 95 2.19 9259 ~ 2966 | 25 specialists of the Pennsylvania State 
33 25% 264 272 272 224 264° 301 25% College say. ~~. 

34 % 2.69 277 297 2.20 2.69 3.06 26, Cow testing association work was 
a5 26V3 274 2.22 2.92 aA 274 ait 26 carried on in 33 counties in 1924, and 
3.6 27 Oe. 27a bye 39 270, = 3.16" 27 1,045 members owning 14,941 cows 
37 272 284 292 292 244 284 321 27% were benefited by the testing. The av- 

3.8 28 209 | 6 297 a297 249 862.80" -3.261 28 ae haracee oe laws a st 
3.9 28) 2.94 = 3.02 3 OZ ee 54. ee 94.0 3.31 283 ,178 pounds of milk an pounds 
4.0 .29 ; 2.99 3.07 3.07 2.59 2.99 3.36 .29 ‘ of butterfat, which is 80° per cent 
Al 29% 3.04 S12 S12 2.64 3.04 3.41 Fe greater than the estimated production 
13 ee aig tere aysgs | Sane ucaes Rennsvivania cow. : 

44 rm 227 790 0 sg 31 \tundred pounda'of butteriat during the ean | 
:: oe Se et ee sea ae ae He year. Careful study of individual rec- i 

: . : : . : . . . ords and breeding resulted in 20 herds —and we prove it by actua 
4.7 32 334 342 342 294 3.34 371 32y% producing more than four hundred test to your entire satisfaction, 
48 33 3.39 3.47 3.47 2.99 3.39 3.76 se pounds per cow and 200 herds averag- You won’t find any dirt or sedi- 
49 33% 344 3.52 3.52 3.04 3.44 3.81 33% ing over three hundred pounds of but- ment in milk after it has been 
5.0 349 = 3.57 3.57 3.09 3.49 3.86 34 feveeeinee cow. througha Dr. Clark Purity Milk 
5.1 343 5 I p ° : : 

; 34y, 3.54 3.62 3.62 3.14 3.54 3.91 34, Strainer. The thick discs of 
a2 hs} 3598 203,67, 993.67 >. 3.19 3.59 3.96 35 sterilized cotton, tightly clamped 
5.3 35% 364 372 3.72 324 3.64 401 35% Guernsey Calf Club For Bel- to bottom of strainer, success- 
5.4 36 3.69 See! 3.77 3.29 3.69 4.06 36 mont County fully rernove every particle of 
55 36% 3.74 ~ 3.82 3.82 04S / 4 a 36% dirt, dust, muck and. other 


sediment. We positively 
Guarantee those results or 
refund your money. 


Used and endorsed by Agricultural Colleges, 
Dairy Inspectors and the largest Dairies 


Approved by Board of Directors, April 8, 1925. | Until you Try and Milk Producers in the United States. 
April 8, 1925. Pool Accounting Department. This list is sub- This Wonderful Made in two sizes:—10 quart and 18 
Dealers listed below are operating under ject to chamge and parties interested are re- Treatment quart. If your Dealer can’t supply 
SES be 


pooling contracts and their accounts as of this 
date are considered in good standing by the 


District No. I 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 
Harmony Creamery Co. 


quested to destroy any lists issued prior to 
this date. 


J. W. Trube. 
W. D. Mealy. 
Highland Dairy. 
Superior Dairy. 


My internal method of treatment 
is the correct one, and is sanctioned by 
the best informed physicians and sur- 
geons. Ointments, salves and other local 
applications give only temporary relief. 


you, write us for descriptive literature 

and prices, giving your dealer’s name. 
PURITY Cotton Dises are made in any size 
from 5 1-2 in. to 7 in. diam., for all makes of 
strainers or fiiters. Send for a trial order 


Purity Stamping Company 


Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. J. R. Biery. Dept. D Battle Creek, Mich. 
Mahoning Valley Creamery. If you have piles in any form write fora FREE 
i a Worlds Largest Manufacturers of Cotton 
Allegheny Dairy Co. W. McIntosh. sample of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will Dises for strainers and filters. 


Charles Giger. 
Hazel-Glenn Milk Co. 
Shadyside Milk Co. 
Clifford Stauffer. 

. H. Rapp 
Milan Bielich. 
Frank Bayer. 


District No. III 


United Dairy Co. 

Jhio Valley Dairy. 

Cloverdale Dairy Co. 

Purity Dairy. 

Meadow Crest Dairy. 

Cloverdale Dairy (Bellaire Plant). 


bless the day that you read this. Write today. 
E. R. PAGE 363C Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


Chas. Nauman. Home Farm Dairy. 
Economy Creamery. Deans Dairy. 
VY. H. Schultz. District No. IV é 
oe P. Tomkiewicz. j 

eerless Milk Co. M. V. Koykka. 
E. H. Kaste. aR bg Na 

- ‘ r Treamery. ° ° 

ee pentiary “Milk Co, Chass Reraoic The National Printers 
United Dairy. j Finn Cooperative Milk Co. 


Andrew Krupa. 
Carl W. Burton. 
R. O. Gerber. 
Lackzoom Lab. 
Hoffaker Bros, 
Michael Oles. 
ames Evans. 
McCreary Dairy. 
Seiavitch. 
Standard Dairy. 
Sewickley San. Milk Co. 
Wm. Colteryahn & Sons Co. 
arborn Dairy. 
Valley Dairy Prod. Co. 


’ District No. II 


Isaly Dairy Co. 
oungstown Sanitary Milk Co. 
Henry Dieter. 
Ohio Pure Milk Co. 
W.R 


District No. V 
J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (OrangeviNe plant). 
Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 
Reinhold Ice Cream Co. 
United Dairy Co. (Barnesville plant). 
Conneaut Lake Dairy Prod. Co. 
Andalusia Dairy. 
Sureme Dairy. 
Carnation Milk Prod. Co. 
Lyona Cheese Factory. 
W. H. Walker Co. 
Vinocur Dairy. 
District No. VI 


J. D. Biggins & Sons (Sharon plant). 
Reeher Brother.s 
District No. VII 


Crockery City Ice Prod. Co. 
Goldenstar Dairy. 


PRINTERS, RULERS 


and BOOK-BINDERS 


Bell Phone 95 


Packard Ave 


GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


FARMS! 
We have a fine selection of poultry, 


FARMS! 
truck, fruit, dairy and stock farms, any location 


FARMS! 


. R. Ruhlman. Rosenberger Dairy Prod. Co. or size desired; some with stock and all equipment; some to exchange for city property 
Madden & Hubbard. District No. VIII We have many reasonable priced farms. If you have a farm for sale at a reasonable 
C. J. Wilson. Ninth Street Dairy. price we would be giad to list it. 
ee! if Make: Ronan Enterprise Dairy. C. E. TAYLOR 
the Warren San. Mi 0. Keystone Dairy. 412 H Savi . 

ersing Mill; Prod. Co. 4 Gidees” ome Savings & Loan Bldg Youngstown, Ohio 


Frederick Dairy Co. 


Valley Dairy Products Co. 


Twelve 


Ls 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


EXHAUST PIPE 
PULSATION PIPE 
VACUUM PIPE 


NewS g 
PULSO PUMP 


Announcing 


DE LA V AL 
Junior Milker Outtit 


For Milking Small 


Oo” ING to the remarkable success which De Laval Laval Milker and differs only in that it has a Pulso- 
Milkers have attained during the past nine 


years in saving time and labor, increasing the produc- 


tion of milk and improving its qual- 
ity, as well as eliminating the 
drudgery and dislike of hand milking, 
there has arisen a widespread de- 
mand for a De Laval Milker for milk- 


ing small herds. 


In response to this demand, the De 
Laval Junior Milker Outfit has been 
designed and is now offered to small 


herd owners. Every user of this out- 


fit can expect exactly the same satisfactory results as 
the thousands of other De Laval Milker users in this 
and all dairy countries of the world are obtaining, for 


it is exactly the same in operation.as the regular De 


$175.00 


for the Complete Outfit as 


shown above (except piping), . 


consisting o 
1 No. 37 Pulso-Pump 
1 Junior Trap 
1 Vacuum Controller 
1 Complete Milker Unit 
And enough hangers and 
cocks for a 10-cow installa- 
tion. 

Capable of operating 2 units 
within a 60 ft. installation. 


*Slightly higher on Pacific 
Coast and in Western Canada. 


MILKER UNIT 


Hierds 


Pump and Trap of smaller capacity. 
The De Laval Junior Milker is sold complete 


with one standard De Laval Unit and 
enough hangers and cocks for a 10- 
cow installation. It is designed, how- 
ever, to operate two standard De 
Laval Milker Units when so desired, 
with an installation not exceeding 60 
feet of pipe, and will milk as many 
cows as can be stanchioned within 
these limits. 


This outfit can be operated by a %4 
hp. electric motor or a 1% hp. gaso- 


line engine, making it economical in operation. 


-At any later date should the owner of such an 
outfit increase his herd, the capacity of the milker can 
always be enlarged accordingly, at comparatively 
small expense. 


See your De Laval Agent or write for full information 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600 W. Jackson Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 
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| “This Paper Is Owned and Published by Dairy Farmers Who Are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co.” 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Youngstown Will Be Mecca For Dairymen’s 


o-Operative Sales Co. on June 5 


Record of Achievements in Past Quarter Is Best In History—Nomination of Directors a Feature—New Hauling 


Contracts Are Big Advancement—More Farmers and Dealers Want Organization—All 


By the Editor 


Friday, June 5, is the next date for 
the meeting of the Advisory Council of 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany, at Youngstown, Ohio. The ses- 
sions will be at the Library auditorium, 
as in the past. 


Judging from all that has transpired 
in organization affairs since the last 
quarterly meeting, the June 5 session 
should be the banner of all in the 
history of the Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Company, both from the 
standpoint of attendance and from the 
point of work accomplished. 


A number of important matters that 
were held over from the last meeting 
will be brought up for discussion at 
the meeting next month. 


This marks the anniversary of the 
Pool Department, and undoubtedly the 
complete report of John Loeffert, Jr., 
the manager of this department will 
come in for considerable discussion. 

After three months operation of the 
mew trucking contracts, which has 
placed practically all the milk haulers 
coming into Pittsburgh, under the di- 
rect employe of the Dairymen’s Co- 
Iperative Sales Company, the directors 
are ~prepared with a report that is 
really amazing in its accomplishments. 

By a single stroke, the contracting 
of haulers to handle only organization 
milk, for organization dealers, has 
wrought the entire local shipping situa- 
don under direct control, without 
Winging upon the organization the ac- 
susations of being a monopoly or not 
ollowing ethical business practices. 

It has been reported that certain 
lealers who relied on haulers who 
Sought in both association and in- 
lependent milk, for their supply, are 
low ready and willing to come into the 
old of the organization. Dealers who 
lave been thons in the flesh of the 
ganized farmers are now being 
Wakened to the advantages of aligning 
vith the more progressive dealers and 
ining the Pool Department. 

The matter of delinquent dealers has 
een given particular attention by the 
lirectors since the last meeting and 
ertain definite conclusions have been 
Trived at. 


Will Be Discussed at Youngstown, June 5 


9 1982 


APRIIwMILK PRICES 
LN bait Me @S 


Milk prices, to the farmers, in the Pittsburgh District, continue to 
set new records in the annals of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany. The announcement of $2.40 as the Pittsburgh Country Plant price 
for 3.5 milk for April was greeted with extreme surprise by farmers in 
all sections. This is but a decrease of 4 cents per cwt. from the March 
price as compared with an increase of 17 cents per cwt. over the price 
for the corresponding month last year. April milk, last year, dropped 
17 cents below the price for March, 1924. 

Increasing Class I sales, an efficient working of our marketing sys- 
tem and a regulation of production have brought about this stability of 
price during the past few months. 

In_District No. 1, which includes Pittsburgh Country Plants and 
Local F. O. B. markets, the price is $2.40 per cwt. and 26 cents a gallon, 
or $3.06 per ewt., the latter price going to F. O. B. shippers. 

In District No. 2, which includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles and 
Girard, the price is $2.68 per cwt. 

In District No. 3, which includes Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport and 
Martins Ferry, the price is $2.80 per cwt. 

In District No. 4, which includes Ashtabula and its surrounding 
markets the price is $2.81. 

In District No. 5, which includes the manufacturing plants at 
Minerva, Saegertown, Emlenton, Barnesville, Orangeville, Lyona, Con- 
neaut Lake, Alliance and Salem, the price is $2.30 per cwt. 

In District No. 6, which includes Sharon, Farrell, and Sharpsville, 
the price is $2.68 per cwt. 

In District No. 7, which includes East Liverpool and its surrounding 
markets, the price is $3.11 per cwt. 

In Dstrict No. 8, which includes New Kensington and Parnassus, the 
price is 26 cents per gallon. 

Several changes have been made in the buying prices for dealers 
next month, in anticipation of increased receipts and general market 
conditions. 


District Class I @lass. Ei 
IN Oye lane OMABS)!. ene. tt Dein. oe $2.53 
No. : $2.00 
No. 2 d Later) $2.00 
New 3) = ‘ $2.00 
Now 4 hz $2.18 
IN‘O:-s bate $2.05 
NowmnGu.s $2.00 
No. 97. : $2.00 
No. 8 23:50 $2.10 


Class I is milk sold in whole form or fluid form for retail or 

wholesale. o 
Class II is milk separated and cream used for ice ‘cream or sweet 

cream. ‘ 

Class III is the surplus or milk used for manufacturing purposes. 


—_—————————————————————————————— 


Requests for further organization 
have been coming into the offices from 
all sections of the territory and from 
new territory too—farmers and dealers 
that would like to come under the 
jurisdiction of the Dairymen’s Cooper- 
ative Sales Company. This will be ex- 
plained in detail at the meeting. 

Farmers who deliberately jumped 
their contracts and started shipping 
milk to Cleveland and other unor- 
ganized markets have shown consider- 
able repentance—just how these inci- 
dents were handled will be explained 
at Youngstown on June 5. 

E. R. Quackenbush, secretary of the 
Dairy Council, will undoubtedly be on 
hand to make his annual report. The 
past year in Dairy Council work has 
been by far the most far reaching and 
profitable enjoyed—both to the farmers 
as well as the consumers and distri- 
butors. 


Then, probably the big feature will 
be the nomination of directors and of- 
ficers for the ensuing year. In ac- 
cordance with the by-laws of the or- 
ganization, directors are chosen every 
year and nominations made at the June 
meeting, with the Locals balloting 
sometime before the September ses- 
sion, when the winners are announced. 

As a matter of fact this next meeting 
looms up as one so crammed full of 
real business that little time will be 
had for diversion and an earnest at- 
tempt will be made to start at an 
earlier hour than usual. 


A special appeal is being broadcasted 
to the delegates to bring their wives 
to Youngstown for the day. Youngs- 
town merchants are cooperating to the 
fullest extent in their efforts to make 
June 5 a red letter date for visiting 
farmers. 

Free parking facilities have again 
been offered by one of the merchants, 
whose offer appears in another section 
of this issue. As many farmers as 
possible are urged to call at this mer- 
chant’s establishment and ask for 
parking cards—there are no strings 
attached nor obligations to the farmers 
—this isa part of the goodwill offering. 

Attendance at the Advisory Council 
meetings has increased in the past 


Two 


year, which would indicate an increas- 
ing interest in the association affairs. 
This sentiment is gratifying and is be- 
ing reflected by the progress made 
by the entire group during the year. 

“The Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company, today, stands even more in 
the limelight than before as one of 
the most conservative yet construc- 
tive farmers’ cooperatives in the United 
States. In the matter of service car- 
ried to its members—in the matter of 
keeping the markets open and clean 
at all times and in the matter of re- 
turning to the farmer a bigger per- 
centage of the consumer’s dollar, the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 


pany stands like a beacon in the sea” 


of cooperatives. 

Much of this is due to the awaken- 
ing of the Local units of the organi- 
zation to the responsibility they must 
bear and this is all reflected by the 
increasing attendance at the quarterly 
meetings of the Advisory Council. 

Attendance at these meetings is not 
only limited to the regularly elected 
delegates, but any farmer in any sec- 
tion of the territory is invited to attend 
the sessions. ‘The more men and 
women that attend the sessions the 
better insight do the members of the 
Locals procure on the functioning of 
their organization. 

Start now and prepare to make June 
5 a regular holiday for the entire 
family—pack them in the “flivver” and 
bring them to Youngstown—iet them 
enjoy the hospitality of the Ohio 
metropolis while business is being 
transacted at the meeting. 


Dairy Cattle On Farms In- 
crease in Number 


The outstanding feature of the an- 
nual estimate of livestock on the farms 
of the United States on January 1 is 
the reduction, since a year ago, of 
nearly 12,000,000 in the estimated num- 
ber of swine. The estimated number 
of swine on farms is 54,234,000 or 18.0 
per cent below January 1, 1924; cattle 
other than milk cows 39,609,000, or 5.1 
per cent below; horses 17,589,000, or 
2.6 per cent below January 1, 1924; 
and mules 5,411,000, or 0.6 per cent be- 
low. On the other hand, sheep are es- 
timated to be 39,134,000, or 2.2 per cent 
above January 1, 1924; and milk cows 
25,319,000, or 2.2 per cent above. 

Among the causes of these reduc- 
tions are the unusually large number 
of hogs on the farms a year ago, the 


poor corn crop, which reduces the 
number of hogs and cattle that_ can 
be fattened; drought in the Range 


States, particularly west of the Rocky 
Mountains, causing a general reduc- 
tion in livestock in that section; low 
prices for beef cattle as compared 
either with dairy products, or with 
mutton and wool; and continued low 
prices for horses and mules, which has 
caused a further reduction in the num- 
ber of colts being raised. The in- 
creasing number of automobiles, 
trucks and tractors on farms has also 
caused a slight reduction in the num- 
ber of work horses in some States. 
The Crop Reporting Board of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, from the reports and data fur- 
nished by crop correspondents, field 
statisticians, and cooperating State 
Boards (or Departments) of Agricul- 
ture and Extension Departments, 
makes the following estimates of live- 


stock on farms and ranges of the 

United States: 

Horses Number 
1025 re ig eee 17,589,000 
1924 .. 18,059,000 

18,627,000 
Number 
1925 panels ee SA OO) 
1924 ... .. 5,446,000 
1925 \ a 5,485,000 

*Milk Cows Number 
1925 .. 25,319,000 
1924 . 24,786,000...... 
1923 24,437,000 

Number 
39,609,000 
. 41,720,000 
42,803,000 
Number 
39,134,000 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


1 Ke 7 AMOR aes St el 38,300,000 

37,223,000 

Number 

: 54,234,000 

1924 Sie 66,130,000 

1923 jo cOUE ger, ieee Maca Un 68,427,000 
*(Dairy Cows one year old and 

over). 

The following changes compared 


with January 1, 1924, are indicated: 

In actual numbers, horses decreased 
470,000; mules decreased 35,000; milk 
cows increased 533,000; other cattle de- 
creased 2,111,000; sheep increased 834,- 
000, and swine decreased 11,896,000; 
from January 1, 1924, to January 1, 
1925. 

In total value, horses decreased $56,- 
666,000; mules decreased $22,341,000; 
milk cows decreased $14,022,000; other 
cattle decreased $75,406,000; sheep in- 
creased $71,454,000; and swine  in- 
creased $24906,000; from: January 1, 
1924, to January 1, 1925. 

The total value on January 1, 1925, of 
all animals enumerated above was $4,- 
834,512,000 as compared with $4,906,- 
587,000 on January 1, 1924, a decrease 
of $72,075,000 or 1.5 per cent. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1923, the total value was a 
180, 725,000; on January 1, 1922, $4,- 
815,936,000; on January 1, 1921, $6.051,- 
202,000, and on January 1, 1920, $8,165,- 
194,000. 


Farmer Heavily Fined 


The Dominion Entomologist reports 
that a farmer living in Clarke town- 
ship, Durham county, was fined $100 
and costs recently for evading the 
European Corn Borer Quarantine. It 
appears that the defendant took corn 
on the cob from the quarantined area 
to Lindsay which is at present free 
from this pest. 

On account of the alarming increase 
of the corn borer in Essex and Kent 
counties, Ontario, during 1924, the se- 
riousness of the situation it is said, 
cannot be overestimated. The natural 
spread of the insect by flight can not 
be controlled, but the Department of 
Agriculture is determined to prevent 
the artificial spread of the insect by 
the shipping of corn, etc., from the 
quarantined area, and all persons 
caught infringing the quarantine are to 
be prosecuted.—Canadian Farm and 
Dairy. 


New Regulations on Inter- 
state Movement of 
Livestock 


New regulations governing the inter- 
state movement of livestock have been 
issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to take effect May 
1, 1925. There ‘are several slight 
changes from the old regulations, the 
most important of which have to do 
with the prevention of spread of Texas 
fever in cattle. 

Additional precautions against the 
cattle tick and the disease spread by 
it are provided for in these regulations. 
One section prohibits the interstate 
shipment of pine straw, grass, or sim- 
ilar litter that is tick infested or ex- 
posed to tick infestation, or the use of 
such material for packing or as car 
bedding for commodities or livestock 
to be shipped interstate. 

There also has been added to the 

regulations a section describing the 
equipment and facilities necessary at 
designated dipping stations before 
these stations may be approved as 
points at which cattle of the quaran- 
tined area may be inspected, dipped, 
and certified for interstate movement. 
Such dipping stations are required to 
have a properly equipped dipping vat, 
non-infectious pens, paved or floored 
alleys, chutes and pens, and a roofed 
or covered section of -pens of suf 
ficient size to protect all dipped ani- 
mals from rain and hot sun. 
_No change is made in the regula- 
tions governing the interstate shipment 
of cattle from the quarantined area for 
purposes other than immediate slaugh- 
ter, but there is no longer provision 
for the interstate shipment of “dipped 
ticky cattle.” 


The new regulations are known as 
L. A. I. Order 292. Copies may be 
had from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, J). 
C., as long as the supply lasts. 


Horse Shortage 


There there is a general scarcity of 
good farm horses in the country is the 
opinion expressed by J. M. Vial, horse 
extension specialist of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. He has just re- 
turned from Iowa where he accompan- 
ied M. C. Adams, of Mifflintown, on 
a trip to purchase 28 head of horses, 
among which were two registered 
fillies and 14 head of grade mares. 

Even the section of Jowa where 
the horses were purchased, there was 
a scarcity of animals, Vial reports. In 
Pennsylvania, he says, the horse situ- 
ation is very deplorable. Good draft 
horses are scarce, and thousands of 
horses have to be imported for re- 
placement purposes. For these rea- 
sons, Vial believes that a revival of in- 
terest in horse breeding would be prof- 
itable. 

“While horses have not been bring- 
ing as good prices as they might,” he 
states, “there appears to be good op 
portunity for. farmers who, with their 
other farm activities, can see their way 
clear to breed a good mare or two.” 


Knocking over a gamekeeper is not 
knocking over a man,—it is crushing 
a principle-—Proverbs of France. 


See You in Youngstown, June 5. 


RL, ee 
IN MEMORIAM 


W. J. Wilson, Jr., one of the § 
wheelhorses of dairy cooperation 
and general agricultural improve- 
ment work in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, died at his home near Im- 
perial, Pa., Wednesday, April 15, 
following a five-day illness of 
pneumonia. 


“W. J.” was one of the most 
respected and beloved characters 


W. J. Wilson, Jr. 


in his entire district. Back in 
1915 he was one. of the sponsors 
of organizing the dairymen in 
Allegheny and Washington coun- 
ties, to oppose an increase in | 
milk and cream freight rates. 
The farmers were -successful in 
their mission. 

Later this organization became 
the Tri-State Dairy Association 
of which Mr. Wilson was presi- 
dent until it merged with the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company. 

Mr. Wilson was chosen a di- 
rector of the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company at its 
inception and served for several 
years. He was also one of the 
special committee that tended to 
the affairs of the Pool Account- 
ing Department. 


Much of the success of organi- 
zation work in the Local Ship- 
ping districts is due to the work 
of Mr. 


Wilson. His loss is a 
great one to the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company, for 


Mr. Wilson was one of the tried 
and proven members of the old 
school. 

Mr. Wilson was 61 years of 
age at the time of his death. 


Great Cow Dead 


The world’s greatest milk cow is 
dead. Segis Pietertje Prospect, a 
purebred Holstein-Friesian, passed 
away suddenly on the western farm of 
Carnation Milk Farms, near Seattle, 
Washington, on March 20, at nearly 12 
years of age. 

When she was six years old she 
completed the yearly test period which 
brought her world-wide recognition. 
Under the supervision of the Washing- 
ton State College of Agriculture she 
produced in 365 consecutive days 37,- 
381.4 pounds milk and 1,158.95 pounds 
butterfat, equal to 1,448.6 pounds but- 
ter. Three years later she nearly 
equalled this record by producing 35,- 
550.4 pounds milk and 1,416.5 pounds 
butter in a year, thus becoming the 
only cow in the United States to pro- 
duce’ over 1,400 pounds butter in each 
of two yearly tests. ‘i 

A few weeks previous to her deat 
“Prospect” gave birth to a promising 
bull calf and shortly afterwards she 
completed a strictly official seven-day 
test with a record of 35.22 pounds but- 
ter, the seventh that she has made 
above 30 pounds butter. At the time 
of her death, this cow headed all lists 
of all cows of all breeds and all ages 
for milk production for all periods 
from 12 to 24 months. During the 730 
days of her two highest tests she aver- 
aged practically 100 pounds a day. 


Ice Cream Production 
Shows Decrease 


Ice cream production in the United 
States last year was 9,000,000 gallons 
less than in 1923, production for the 
year being 285,550,000 gallons as com- 
pared with 294,900,000 gallons in 1923, 
according to figures compiled by the 
Dairy Products Marketing Division of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

The smaller production last year was 
mainly because of the cool summer in 
many parts of the country, the Depart- 
ment says. During the first three 
months of the year there was an ac- 
tual increase in production, as was also 

the case in Aug. and Nov. The re- 
maining months showed a decrease 
compared with the previous year, with 
the exception of April when production 
was about the same as in April, 1923. 

Figured on a per capita basis, the 
consumption of ice cream per person 
was 2.56 gallons in 1924, compared with 
on gallons in 1923, and 2.43 gallons in 


Penna. 


Tobacco Men To 


Cooperate 


Tobacco growers of Pennsylvania 
voted to organize a marketing associa- 
tion similar to the one in Connecticut, 
using the standard pooling plan, fol- 
lowing an address by Walton Peteet, 
secretary of the National Council of 
Cooperatives, to farm bureau members 
ro business men in Lancaster recent- 
y. 
“Tt is not a question of whether you 
are going to organize,” Mr. Peteet 
told them. “It is merely a question of 
when.” @ 

Resolutions adopted at the meeting 
and subscribed to by some 500 in at- 
tendance solicits the support and as-, 
sistance of the banking, business, civic, 
industrial and newspaper interests of 
the territory and asks that the new. 
organization be formed in time to ren-. 
der aid to the growers in 1925 if pos- 
sible. a 


More than $25,000,000 has come e | 
members of cooperative marketing as- 
sociations in various parts of the Unit- 
ed States during the past five or six 
weeks, according to a summary pre- 
pared by the National Council of co- 
operatives. ‘This huge amount repre- 
sents second and third payments to 
growers on their 1924 deliveries. Cot | 
ton, wheat, tobacco and prune growers 
are the ones who are chiefly benefit- 
ted. = 


Viewed from any angle desired, the 
annual banquet and meeting of the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, held 
in Pittsburgh on April 24, was a pro- 
nounced success. The only feature that 
did not quite meet up to expectations 
was the scarcity of farmers present. 
True, there were probably 12 farmers 
at the banquet, but this was not enough. 
Louis J. Taber, Master of the Na- 
‘tional Grange and a member of the 
Barnesville Local of the D. C. S. Co., 
was the feature speaker, In talking on 
“Dairy Progress and Civilization,” Mr. 
“Taber clearly emphasized the relative 
‘importance of the dairy farmer as the 
guardian of civilization today. 

“The American farmer is the greatest 
‘in the world,” declared Mr. Taber. “He 
‘produces, per capita, just two and one- 
half times as much as the Belgian 
farmer, three and one-half times as 
much as the French peasant, six times 
as much as the Italian agriculturist and 
fully 12 times as much as our grand- 
fathers did, 100 years ago. 

“I am proud of the fact that I am a 
Jersey breeder and of the progress 
made in dairying during my lifetime. 
The relations of dairying to human 
Progress is greater, by far, than we 
realize. The cow is the foster mother 
of humanity—and we are the care- 
takers of the foster mother. 

“The farmer is the biggest business 
man in the country today. In 1920 he 
paid 20 per cent of the nation’s freight 
bill and normally he buys 42 per cent 
of all the cities produce and manufac- 
ture. An abundant food supply at hand 
is the greatest concern of the cities— 
this they cannot ignore. ; 

_ “Dairy progress depends on profitable 
dairying. Give the farmer a fair price 
for his product and he will be content. 
We need a better understanding be- 
tween the country and the towns—and 
it is only through organizations of this 
character that this better understanding 
will be arrived at.” 


Wheeling Speaks 

C. W. Mason, county agent from 
Wheeling, W. Va., in speaking of the 
Dairy Council said: “We have a warm 
spot in otr heart for the Dairy Coun- 
il, as it has been functioning in the 
Wheeling District. Since the workers 
myaded our town, we have already 
1oted an increase in milk consumption.” 

Another feature on the program was 
Miss Sally Lucas Jean, one of the 
eminent health educational workers in 
he world. She paid a singular compli- 
nent to the Dairy Council for the work 
t was putting across in bettering child 
1ealth. 

The annual report of E. R. Quacken- 
jush, secretary, disclosed the reason for 
uch a successful year. 

“The trend toward acceptance of 
Jairy Council teachings and methods 
S indicated by the wide and growing 
ise of our materials on the part of the 
rofessional people, particularly the 
eachers,” reads the annual report. “So 
umerous are the requests for our ma- 
erials and services becoming that lack 
f funds and time on our schedules is 
he necessitating the refusal of groups 
thich we should like to cover in favor 
f others that are larger and more im- 
ortant. 

“During the year 631,251 pieces of 
terature were distributed over the en- 
ire district. Local units’ have also 
een established this year at Wheeling, 
‘Shtabula and Butler. Considerable 
lore activity was directed toward the 
ural districts this year as in the Sani- 
ition Department alone over 13,000 
ersons were reached at 100 meetings. 
Tactically spaking, no member of the 
lairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company 
‘as without an opportuntiy of attend- 
ig at least one Dairy Council meeting. 

Sanitation Department 

“Of particular interest to the farm- 
*s was the working of the Sanitation 
epartment. The department conduct- 
1 65,920 sediment tests, 4,400 bacterial 
<aminations, 466 milk plant inspections 
ad upwards of 1,000 farm calls. The 
‘diment contest, in which 900 produc- 
‘s received Grade A tests for 12 
Onths—the essay contest for the jun- 
rs and the handling of 5,749 pieces of 
imitation equipment were all handled 
7 the Sanitation Department. A spe- 

al poster campaign for the use of but- 
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DAIRY COUNCIL ENJOYED GOOD YEAR 


ter on the farms was carried on as a 
result of oleo investigations. 

“Our aim for the coming year is to 
reach a new set of objectives in addi- 
tion to all of the old ones. The new 
goals will be farther along the road of 
good health teaching. Our hope of 
future expansion lies primarily in our 
ability to continue to reach groups of 
leaders who will become missionaries 
among their own people and thus carry 
our message more effectively and many 
times more rapidly than we could do 
ourselves.” 

Following is a resume of the audit- 
or’s report of the accounts of the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND 


EXPENSES 

Income: 
Members’ 

laterestavcce sre noes areen 571.82 
Profit on Sale of: 

Auitombpbil ej eae as ee ee 49.17 
Literature pee eee ee enn § 14.74 

$68,766.65 

Expenses: 

I XTCMHSIOT Meee ee ee ee we Oe $16,587.40 
Dramaticw we ... 7,400.40 
Milk Sanitation . ---- 11,406.75 
Movinga Picturesp ae ee nee 1,161.07 
Display . 3,505.07 
Publicity 926.69 
Advertising 2,790.90 
Education 231.80 
Dues) os 2,750.00 
Donation 500.00 
Radio eek = 140.00 
Direct is Mar se sss esa cee bs 257.55 

$47,657.63 

Administrative m2 te Pees $20,578.93 
otal alyxnpensess ee ts ek $68,236.56 
Excess of Income over Expenses.......... $ 530.09 


The officers for the ensuing year 
were re-elecied with E. M. Bailey, Pitts- 
burgh, president; Mrs. J. C. Heckman, 
Pittsburgh, vice president; John L. 
Wise, Harmony, Pa., second vice presi- 
dent; Bruce H. Rodeniser, treasurer, 
and E. R. Quackenbush, secretary. 


Charles T. Willis, of Youngstown, has been 
appointed advertising representative for the 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter in the Youngs- 
town District. Mr. Willis is a veteran ad- 
vertising manager, having served several 
years with the Youngstown daily publica- 
tions. He is not a newcomer to the Price 
Reporter family, but is merely a lost son re- 
turning, for he was the first man the Price 
Reporter ever had in charge of advertising. 


Remember—Youngstown, June 5. 


‘Riverview 
‘botel 


“A GOOD PLACE TO STOP” 


BERKEY L. SWANK 


PROPRIETOR 
GREENVILLE, PA. 
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THE MORE THAN 40,000 DEPOSITING 
MEMBERS OF THE HOME SAVINGS SHARE 
THE COMPANY’S STRENGTH, ITS SERVICES 
AND ITS EARNINGS. 


THE DIVIDENDS PAID TO DEPOSITING 
MEMBERS HAVE NEVER BEEN LESS THAN 5 
PER CENT A YEAR AND IN SEVEN OF THE 
PAST ELEVEN YEARS DEPOSITORS HAVE 
RECEIVED 5% PER-CENT. 


DO YOU WANT YOUR SAVINGS EARNING 
THIS SURE INCOME? 
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WHY BUTTERFAT TESTS IN MILK VARY 


By W. N. Paton 


The majority of dairy-farmers know 
that cows vary in test from milking 
to milking and from day to day, and 
that these variations, although small 
on the average, may at times be prac- 
tically nil, while at others they may 
be very considerable; but it is doubt- 
ful if the causes of these changes and 
their significance are so well known. 
Tests often vary exteremely, and seem- 
ingly for no apparent reason, but ex- 
perience teaches and there is practi- 
cally always a reason if the full facts 


are carefully studied, and that, after . 


all, the ways of a cow are not strange. 
As one writer aptly puts it, “She does 
and she doesn’t, and then she does 
neither, only because we are not keen 
observers of the reason for the 
changes”. Of course, the reasons for 
small or normal variations are not so 
readily apparent as in the case of ex- 
treme variations, but from a careful 
study of the latter much may be learn- 
ed in regard to the former. 


The causes of fluctation in the quali- . 


ty of milk from milking to milking and 
from day to day may be grouped under 
two headings—natural and unnatural. 
The former include causes due to the 
state of health and to the period of 
menstruation of a cow, while the latter 
include causes due to the length of the 
interval between milkings, weather, 
exercise, treatment, food, and general 
conditions. As practically all causes 
are controllable. it is possible for the 
dairy-farmer to remove those which 
give detrimental effects. This can be 
done only by systematic and regular 
attention to details of care, feeding 
and treatment. 

As the result of numerous investi- 
gations, the factors influencing the 
daily test have been fairly definitely 
established. Still it has to be admitted 
that knowledge is scant in regard to 
the physiological reasons for the fluctu- 
ations, and that little progress can be 
expected until more is known about 
the functioning of glands of the cow’s 
udder, and the manner in which they 
manufacture the various components 
of milk and from what sources. As 
authorities differ on various points, this 
article is more an attempt to set out 
briefly what is known on the subject 
and review it as comprehensively as 
knowledge will permit, than to supply 
definite reasons on all points of ‘its 
many and varied phases. 

Evening’s Milk 

Evening’s milk, as a rule, tests higher 
than morning’s milk, even if the inter- 
vals between the milkings are equal. 
Although it has not een definitely set- 
tled why it is the case, most authorities 
put it down to the fact that during 
the daytime there is greater metabolic 
activity than during the night-time, and 
that more fat is then in circulation in 
the blood. It is also attributed by 
some as being a provision of nature in 
order that the calf may be better able 
to withstand the colder temperatures 
during the night. It would be inter- 
esting to obtain data in order to as- 
certain if the difference in quality of 
milk is less a later periods than just 
after calving. In all probability this 
should be the case if the foregoing 
statement is true, for the need of richer 
food for the calf at night would natur- 
ally be less at is grew stronger. In 
general, a rising temperature lowers 
the test and a falling temperature 
raises it, but only by small amounts, 
and this may have some bearing on 
the change in quality of milk for milk- 
ings at different times of the day. 
However, the main reason for the dif- 
ference in the quality of morning’s and 
evening’s milk is due to the length of 
the interval between milkings, since as 
a rule, cows are milked later in the 
morning than in the evening and the 
test is generally higher for the short 
interval. By making the milkings 
earlier in the morning than in the eve- 
ning it is possible to have the morning’s 
milk test higher than the evening’s 
milk, 

Interval Between Milkings 

It has been shown that a cow tests 
higher for the shorter interval than 
for the the longer interval, and as 


cows, as a rule, are milked later in the 
morning than in the evening, this part- 
ly accounts for the morning’s milk be- 
ing poorer in butterfat than the eve- 
ning’s milk. The truth of this seems 
to have been definitely established, 
seeing that the greater the difference 
in the length of the intervals between 
milkings the greater is the difference 
in tests for those milkings. Thus it 
might be expected that with equal in- 
tervals and milk-yields the tests should 
be equal. Speaking generally, however, 
this has not been found to be the 
case, although the difference has been 
small in most instances. The probable 
effect of the temperature at the time 
of day of the milkings must not be 
overlooked, however. It seems from 
this that until the effect of the one is 
definitely settled that of the other will 
remain indefinite. Some say that a 
cow used to being milked at unequal 
intervals fails to give equal tests for 
equal intervals because of having long 
accustomed herself to the other con- 
dition. 
.. First and Last Milk 

As the milking proceeds, the richness 
of the milk proceeds uniformly portion 
by portion, commencing with a low and 
ending with a high butterfat-testing 
product. The reason for the “foremilk” 
testing lower than the “strippings” 
seem to have’ given considerable 
trouble, since so many different the- 
ories have been advanced by way of 
explanation of this, deifference. 

The chief theories put forward are 
as follows :— 

(1.) The butterfat-globules in milk 
vary in size, the foremilk containing 
the greater percentage of small glo- 
bules, and _ strippings containing the 
greater percentage of large globules. 
The explanation is that the larger 
globules are held back mechanically in 
the very fine passage-ways of the ud- 
der, the net-work of exteremely fine 
tissues acting as an obstacle to their 
ready ‘release. 

(2.) The pressure due to the quan- 
tity of milk in the udder retards the 
secretion of the butterfat, and as the 
pressure is released during milking the 
rate of secretion of butterfat is cor- 
rspondingly great. 

(3.) Butterfat, being the lightest 
constituent of milk, rises to the sur- 
face on standing, and this is believed 
to take place to some extent in the 
udder of the cow, with the result that 
the last milk is the richest. This is 
given only as part explanation. 

(4.) The butterfat is secreted and 
held captive in certain cells in the 
glands of the cow’s udder and when 
these become more and more distended 
with butterfat they rupture. The num- 
ber of cells rupturing per unit of time 
increases during milking, and therefore 
the last milk is the richest. 


Milkings Per Day 


The difference in quality of milk 
from milking to milking is usually more 
marked with three milkings than with 
two, and with four than with three. 
This is probably accounted for partly 
by the difference in the length of the 
intervals, and partly by the effect of 
change of temperature during the day. 
It is claimed that the average daily 
test is raised slightly for an increase 
in the number of milkings. Milk and 
butterfat production may be somewhat 
increased by this means, and it is con- 
sidered possible that the test may also 
be raised slightly, if only because of 
the second and fourth theories as pre 
sented under the heading of “First 
and Last Milk”. It is estimated, how- 
ever, that the increase would not be 
very permanent, and would merely be 
noticeable for a short time immediately 
following the change. 

Milk From Different Quarters 

Two or three investigators have 
stated that milk varies in quality and 
quantity for the different quarters of 
a cow’s udder, and that the milk from 
the left fore udder usually test lowest, 
while that of the right back quarter 
tests highest. Others in commenting 
on this statement point out that the 
order of milking the quarters may 
have considerable bearing on the ques- 
tion, and in view of the facts it is 


Gelling Merchandise 
10 Markel 


When you have produced the milk on 
your farm your job is practically done. 


Ours is just beginning. 


Our task is to find, maintain and develop 
a market for that milk. Our work is to 
keep contact with the thousands of city 
homes who need the milk you have to sell. 


Your interests, therefore, are identical 
with ours. Your business---we admit it in 
all frankness---is indispensable to us. And, 
with equal frankness, we think you will say 
our business is no less indispensable to you. 
The proposition, in actual fact, is mutual. 
The prosperity of each is the prosperity 
of all. 


That, as we see it, is true co-operative 
marketing. Many hands, each doing their 
appointed tasks in the work of getting this 
vital food from the farms which produce it 
and can’t use it to the myriads who need 
it and can use it. 


In a sense we are your agents acting as 
representatives for you. In the same sense 
you have a very real and a very definite in- 
terest in this Rieck-McJunkin institution. 


We want you to feel that way about it. 
We want you to know that your help and 
your suggestions are very welcome. 


Rieck-McJunkin 
Dairy Company 


Pittsburgh McKeesport New Castle 
Butler Charleroi 
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highly probable that this is the sole 
reason for the variations discovered, 
and that the quality does not appreci- 
ably differ. 

_ Skill and Speed in Milking 


Skill and speed of milking also have 
influences on the test, inasmuch as it 
has been proved that the longer a per- 
son takes to milk the lower the test 
may vary from normal. Not only this, 
but a skilfull and fast milker, as is 
well known, will obtain more milk; and 
it is probably because of this fact that 
he also obtains a richer milk, owing to 
the larger quantity of last milk ob- 
tained. With a slow milker the cow 
does. not respond so readily, and does 
not give down all the milk possible, 
and thus, owing to the small amount 
of strippings obtained, the milk is 
poorer than normal. 


Partial or Incomplete Milking 


This is practically the same thing 
as dealt with in the preceding para- 
graph, only that in that case in- 
complete milking is done unwillingly, 
while in this it may be done with 
intent. When milk is left in the udder 
as the result of incomplete milking, 
will this affect the test for subsequent 
milkings, and in what way? Asa rule 
the test for the incomplete milking 
is lowered, and those for the next 
ilking or two raised, but not by very 
appreciable amounts, and without ab- 
solute surety. The case of what is 
known as a cow “holding” her milk 
may also be considered. According to 
most writers on the subject, this does 
mot take place, as it is contended that 
a cow is unable to wilfully hold her 
milk. All milkers have noticed that 
there comes a pause in the flow of 
milk during milking, and that this usu- 
ally occurs before the middle of the 
milking, and that by working at the 
teats the flow comes again. ‘This sec- 
mdary milk is said to be “made while 
me waits”, or in other words, the cow 
secretes this extra amount by a “reflex” 
action, doubtless because of nature’s 
rovision to satisfy the calf should the 
Boply of milk in the udder become 
fully exhausted. If a cow is upset or 
excited, or milked slowly, she does 
not secrete so much of the secondary 
milk, for the reason that the nervous 
system does not come into action so 
readily as is the case when conditions 
are favorable. Thus it is not a case 
of the cow refusing to give down or 
orevent the escape of any milk already 
n the udder. Some say this “second- 
iry” milk, as it may be called, amounts 
‘o nearly two-thirds of the total quan- 
tity given at a milking, while others 
consider it less than this amount, and 
tthers, again, discredit it entirely. The 
irt of milking is in obtaining as much 
of this secondary milk as possible; 
the “reflex” action soon rises if the 
necessary stimulus is not maintained 
which excites the nerves that bring it 
nto play. If this milk is not obtained, 
or only partly obtained, the test, as 
i rule, is lowered as in the previously 
nentioned cases. 


Method of Milking 


It is contended by a few invesigators 
that the test can be raised in milking 
i cow by taking diagonal pairs. of teats 
nstead of the conventional method of 
aking front and back pairs. ‘Then, 
igain, it might be suggested that side 
pairs could be taken, especially as 
‘ach side pair is connected with a sep- 
irate mammary gland. Beside this it 
s said that by having two milkers, and 
nilking simultaneously, both quality 
ind quantity of milk are increased. 
This statement is not well authenti- 
fated, as little evidence has been 
rought to light in regard to the mat- 
er, although it is considered quite 
ikely that the yield of milk would be 
ghtly increased, especially since milk- 
ne two quarters at a time gives better 
esults than one quarter at a time. 


Feed 


fe 

“Many farmers have endeavored, 
Athout or with little success, to raise 
he test by the use of certain kinds of 
eed. It can be safely stated that 
here is no feed which will of itself 
Ppreciably raise the test. By the use 
tf certain feeds it is possible to raise 
he test by small amounts, but such 
nereases are only temporary, and soon 
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decrease again. Provided a cow is 
well fed and receives a good variety of 
palatable food which supplies the es- 
sentials, she will return as much butter- 
fat by this means as by any other, and 
with less trouble to the feeder. If a 
cow is starved the milk decreases, and 
the test usually rises slightly, but only 
for a short time, for then she draws 
on the fat of her body to help keep up 
the quality of her milk, and as these 
stores become depleted the milk gradu- 
ally becomes poorer in quality and falls 
below normal. 
Water Supply 

Shortage of drinking water decreases 
the milk flow and usually increases 
the test slightly. Very cold water is 
also a cause of decrease in the quantity 
of milk, but its effect in the test is 
practically nil. The effect of unclean 
water would be to upset a cow, with 
the consequent reduction in her milk- 
yield, and in all probability a fall in 
test as well. 

Exercise and Treatment 

Exercise, provided it is not excessive, 
has a stimulating effect on cattle-- 
much as it has on human beings—and 
the appetite benfited accordingly. In 
countries where cows are not housed 
for any period of the year, they re- 
ceive plenty of exercise and fresh air. 
This is probably the reason that the 
average tests for the various breeds in 
New Zealand are higher than those 
for the same breeds in most other 
countries. If the exercise is fairly 
strenuous it results in a reduction of 
the yield of milk, and is accompanied 
in most instances with a rise in the 
test, but should the exercise be very 
severe both may be detrimentally af- 
fected. 

Ill treatment has a similar effect, 
and, if persisted in, may cause per- 
manent lowering if not absolute ces- 
sation of production for the lactation 
period. However, due no doubt to the 
adaptability of the cow, the test always 
tends to normal after being affected 
by such means. 


The state of health or condition of 
a cow has considerable influence on the 
amount and richness of her milk. Gen- 
erally when a cow is slightly ill or 
slightly injured the milk-yield is re- 
duced, with an accompanying rise in 
the test; but should illness or injury be 
of a severe nature the cow may go 
completely dry, and in any case will 
drop very low in yield. The test in 
such cases is erratic, and may be up or 
down, or both alternately, but is lower- 
ed as.a rule. The condition of a cow 
influences the test, but as the animal 
loses or gains condition gradually the 
effect on the daily tests is negligible. 


Period of Menstruation 


As a rule, the milk-yield is slightly 
lowered when a cow is in “season”, 
although some cows show little differ- 
ence. When the yield is lowered the 
test generally shows a rise, but pro- 
vided the yield is not appreciably in- 
fluenced the test remains practically 
normal. In some cases, however, the 
test may vary up or down considerably, 
and no definite explanation can be 
given. It is usually in such cases that 
the milk-yield shows considerable vari- 
ation also, being perhaps down one 
milking and up the next. 


Weather 

As a rule, very rough and bleak 
weather reduces the milk-flow and test 
as well, but where cows are protected 
the effects are very slight. Fine, cold 
weather, when the air is clear and 
fresh, tends to raise the test, while hot 
or warm muggy weather tends to lower 
it. The reason for this is that in the 
former case the appetite is stimulated, 
with a resulting larger amount of food 
consumed, while in the latter case the 
effect is just the opposite. In fact, 
there seems good reason to believe that 
a cow feels the effects of the weather 
much as do human beings. A _ point 
worth mentioning in regard to influ- 
ence of weather on the test is that the 
effect is often belated, and does not 
fully manifest itself until, perhaps, the 
second milking after the change or 
even later. 


General Conditions 


Under this heading are included such 
changes that may tend to upset a cow, 


such as change of field, disturbance by 
dogs, excitement, change of milkers, 
presence of strangers, and so on. The 
effect of these conditions depends on 
how much the cow is upset; as a rule, 
they have a more noticeable effect 
on the milk-yield than on the test, un- 
less, of course, the period of distress 
is longer or severer than usual for such 
causes. Cows will often fret consider- 
ably when separated from others or 
from their usual surroundings, and 
this results in a reduction of milk- 
production and usually an increase in 
the test. The case of a cow being 
separated from. her calf after calving 
is of little importance, since no reliable 
test can be obtained from her milk 
until about the fourth day, and by 
that time she will be more settled. 
Conclusions 

From a careful study of the varia- 
tions of daily tests and of their causes 
it appears that there are three main 
rules which govern these fluctuations, 
but it must be remembered that they 
are not invariable, and that they merely 
represent the general tendencies. They 
are briefly as follows: 

(1) The test varies inversely with 
the milk yield, provided that the vari- 
ations in the milk-yield are not of an 
extreme nature, in which case no def- 
inite rule can be given. 


(2) Whenever the test is influenced 
by any means is soon swings back to 
normal, and usually in doing so swings 
slightly past normal in the other direc- 
tion before returning to normal. 

(3) In the case of a cow receiving 
good feeding and attention generally 
the test cannot be permanently raised 
by an appreciable amount by the use of 
special feeds—Farm and Dairy, Cana-: 
da. 


‘AS > a -potitrye state, Ohio “has! an 
ideal poistion. At her back door are 
the greatest grain fields ;at her front 
door, the great eastern markets.”—E. 


L. Dakan. 
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State College Students 
Have Big Show 


It was a grand rally the dairy stu- 
dents at Pennsylvania State College 
held on May 9—the big day, which 
was the third annual Penn State Dairy 
Exposition, culminating with a rousing 
banquet, which was attended by the 
leading dairy lights of Pennsylvania. 

During the day the students staged 
a dairy cattle judging contest, clean 
milk production contest, cattle fitting 
and showing contest and held a mock 
sale, all of which was interesting. 

Pres. Brenneman, of the Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company was billed 
as one of the “Five Minute Men”—the 
night of the banquet, but was taken 
ill suddenly at Tyrone, Pa., while en- 
route to State College, and Harry I. 
Berlovich, editor of the Dairymen’s 
Price Reporter, substituted. 

Other speakers were E. R. Quacken- 
bush of the Dairy Council, Prof. R. G. 
Bressler, J, M, McKee, deputy secre- 
tary of agriculture; J. L. Wyke, Jean- 
ette; H. D. Allebach, R: W. Balders- 
ton, Philadelphia; James Foust, Harris- 
burg; John C. Cochrane, Rosemont; M. 
T. Phillips, Poneroy; G. H. Truckell, 
Harrisburg; and W. F. Shrum, Jean- 
ette. Prof. A. A. Borland was chair- 
man and toastmaster. 

At the banquet the various state 
breed associations, through their rep- 
resentatives, awarded the prizes to the 
winners in their respective breed 
classes. 


DONT WEAR, 
ATRUSS | 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brocks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
gives rupture sufferers immediate re- 
hef. It has no obnoxious springs o 
pads: Automatie Air Cushions bin 
ane oy torened we aire e ALCS . Reis eee eps 
o salves or plasters, Durable. Cheap. 

Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be- MR. C. E. BROOKS 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every 
Appliance. None other genuine. Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO.,183 State St., Marshall, Micit. 
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We’re Glad to Give You 
Parking Space 


As a courtesy to out-of-town people who 
are attending the Dairyman’s convention— 
the management of Fordyce’s will gladly 
give you a parking ticket free. You may go 
and come as you will and the location is 
Just inquire of any of the floor men 
and they will gladly give you yours. 


“And,” Betty B, our personal shopper, 
adds, “If you want anything purchased and 
haven’t the time to get it yourself or don’t 
know where to get it—call me and I am at 
your service. 3-4121 will get me any time.” 
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Bairymens Price Reporter 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


Entered as second class matter, April 5, 1920, 
at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., under Act of 
Congress, March 3, 1879. 


Office of Publication 
GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Published By 
THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE SALES CO. 


EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OFFICES 
450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Harry I. Berlovich, Editor and Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Mor Y@Aar ceccccssccscccccsscccsneccscccsnccsencccnsccrecssccsssanavscesccassvess 


Advertising rates upon request. Right reserved 
to refuse all advertising of a suspicious character. 


Notice to discontinue an advertisement and all 
changes of copy must be received 16 days before 
date of publication. 


The efforts of this publication are directed in 
the promotion of co-operative marketing and in no 
case will activities be undertaken in the general 
field of farm publications. Our members are urged 
to recognize this distinction. 
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Advisory Council Meeting 


Because the Advisory Council represents 
the governing body of the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company: 

Because the last quarter year has been a 
memorable one in association affairs: 

Because the future course for the assocta- 
tion to travel is looming up as a bit complex: 

The June meeting of that body should be 
the busiest and biggest held for some time 
past. 

Advisory Councillors are being better 
awakened to their responsibilities—they are 
entering into their duties with more of the 
spirit that characterized the early growth of 
organization. 


Everyone, a delegate or not, should lend his 


assistance to make the June session the best 
and most complete we have. ever enjoyed. 


A ge Se eh be 


Mr. 


Wilson 


- Another of the..pioneers in. the: Dairy men’s 
Cooperative Sales Company movement, W.’J. 


Wilson, Jr., has-been-called.to-rest. His loss: 
is irreparible.te the.- farmers. of the. entire. 


organization and particularly to those of his 
immediate community. 


» Always a leadet.-in-any: movement for the ~~ 
betterment of agriculture, it was not surpris- | 


ing to find Mr. Wilson identified with the 
Farm Bureaus, Farmer’s Institutes, Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Cobpany and several 
other of the more progressive-movements for 
the farmer. oe 

He was a man well thought of ‘by his 
neighbors—highly respected by his colleagues 
and deeply regarded by all who had any con- 
tact with him. We regret the loss of such a 
staunch friend and supporter as Mr. Wilson 
—cooperators of his type are born, not made. 


The Dairy Council 

There is no phase of their work in which 
our farmers should take more pride than in 
the functioning of their Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council. 

This organization, which is ‘the joint re- 
sponsibility of both the: producers and dis- 
tributors in this territory has carved a deep 
niche in the hearts and minds of. the con: 
suming public in all parts of the territory. 

The far-sighted vision of the leaders and 
directors of this. great.worthwhile movement 


has opened avenues to the farmers and deal- 
ers alike, that were well nigh impregnable be- 
fore the advent of the Dairy Council. The 
confidence of the public in the farmer’s plight 
has been awakened and kept ever on the 
alert . The problems of the farmer now be- 
comes the problem of the city folk—the rela- 
tive importance of the dairyman as the guard- 
ian for future prosperity in health is now 
deeply regarded by those in the cities. 

Forgetting, if you please, the increased 
revenue the Dairy Council has brought to our 
farmers, let us bear in mind the wonderful 
piece of work the people in the Dairy Council 
are doing in furthering the health of the thous- 
ands of children in the cities of this district. 
Health is our most important asset and we 
should overlook the absolute mercenary end 
of the teachings of the Dairy Council for the 
greater work it is doing for humanity. ~ 

Dairy Council work has been perpetuated 
in the minds of the civic leaders in the cities 
of our districts. We should be ever mindful 
and proud of what little we have had to do 
in keeping this great force in operation. 


A Reserve Fund 


One problem which cooperative organiza- 
tions may study is the accumulation of a re- 
serve fund for emergencies. In theory such 
an organization has no need of a reserve 
fund, for all of its members are to share. alike 
its good and ill fortune. Moreover its mem- 
bership is constantly changing, and all mem- 
bers are entitled to all the earnings at the time 
they are contributing to them. Yet a reserve 
is a mighty handy thing in any business en- 
terprise, in fact is often the salvation of it. 
Members who desire the continued success of 
their organization will waive their right to a 
complete distribution, so that a reserve may 
be built up if it has not been provided for in 


the original plan. No large reserve is needed ~ 


by a cooperative body, but none at all may be 


a great inconvenience sometimes.—National . 


Stockman-Farmer. 


About The Haulers | 


With one stroke, the board. of directors, in es 
drafting and enforcing the new ‘hauling con= «:.- 
tracts have done much to clear up the Local > 


Shipping situation. €. iaualdie canines 
Binding the men bringing? milk into the 
terminal markets with an iron clad-agreement 


.-not.to- carry milk of any’ farmer other than: a. 


member of the organization and not. té- de- 


liver any of that milk to other. than -dealers, ° 
. specified: by the organization has I 
forced some of the “independent” dealers to- 
~ sit up and take notice. ni 


‘The. Dairymen’s Cooperative -Sales~ Com- 
pany has no grievance with the “independent” 
buyer who will pay the price for his milk. 


~’He should ‘pay a straight Class I price for 


every drop of milk he purchases or he is not 
giving the farmers all they are justified in 
getting. ae 

The new arrangement with the haulers is 
forcing the issue and either the independent 
dealer will need to pay the Class I price or 
he will come into the fold with the other 
other dealers. 


Nominating Directors 

Of no small importance is the nomination 
of directors for the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company. Members of this organiza- 
tion have been extremely fortunate in the se- 
lection of directors—men to lead their forces, 
in years past. It is hoped they will again ex~ 
ercise the same good judgment this year. 

Men who have vision. Men who have 


sound judgment and ‘good business logic and. . 
-men. who--ean. lead and. -lead conservatively .. 


_chord when he appealed: to the breeders to 


honorable and respected ideas. of business is 
.;,admirable for any industry or business—par- 
__ ticularly should: it ‘s6 be im the minds of our 


literally «=, 


onan es, 
NOS 
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should be selected by the nominating com: 
mittee. It matters not what section of th 
territory the directors are chosen from, if 
they have the interest of the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company at heart and can 
measure up to the requirements of the job. 
It is no small piece of work cut out for the 
directors of any cooperative organization the 
size of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company. It requires men that can analyze 
a situation and act without disrupting any of 
the forts that have been built in years past. 
Poor leadership is worse than no leader- 
ship at all. Whoever is nominated and later 
elected—will have considerable of a task to 
measure up to the standards set by the pre- 
ceding boards. 


rea 


Why Milk Tests Vary 


It is very easy for a farmer to realize why 
the milk test in his neighbor’s herd should 
vary at times, but he finds it extremely diffi- 
cult to reason out why HIS herd milk test 
should vary. Your attention is called to an 
article discussing this detail in another sec- 
tion of this issue. We would appreciate your 
comment on this matter. 4 


Tribute to the Cow 


If civilized peoples were to lapse into the 
worship of animals, the cow would certainly 
be their chosen goddess. What a fountain of 
blessing is the cow! She is the mother of 
beef, the source of butter, the original cause 
of cheese, to say nothing of shoe-horns, hair- 
combs and upper leathers. A gentle, amiable, 
ever-yielding creature, who has no joy in her 
family affairs that she does not share with 
man. We rob her of her. children, that we 
may rob her thereafter of her milk; and we 
only care for her when the robbery may be 
perpetrated.—Charles Dickens. ae 


Code of. Ethics for Breeders : 


form and lvé'up to a code of ‘ethic’ for the 


‘industry. “A code of’ éthics embodying ‘the 


livestock bfeedets.”” A~code of ‘ethi¢s, how- 


= éver, that is. not lived up’ to is. much worse 
“than no code at:all. . Teens ne 


Ue “geile 


A man is really poor when he gets out of 
tune with his environment. © rain =: 


ST uw ye 


*.. Co-operation — 


, Cooperation has existed in some. form ever 
since men banded together to hunt efficiently, 
or to drive off an enemy with greater cer- 
tainty, but the present age is the one in which 
the principle of cooperation has been best un- 
derstood and most efficiently applied. This 
is the age of cooperation in industrial life. 

Business saw the advantage of cooperation: 
first. Agreement replaced the old business 
rivalries. The trade unionism is another form 
of grouping together of small, weak units in 


_order to bargain on an equal footing with 


large and powerful ones. 

The cooperative associations of the farmer, 
some for production, some for purchasing, 
are the most important cooperative manifes- 
tation on foot. There is little doubt that’ the 
final solution of the agricultural problem in 
this country, a problem which has been dis- 
cussed much lately, will come through c0- 


‘operation.—Southwest. Wheat Grower. «. . ° 
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Fredonia Organizing 


The dairymen in the vicinity of Fre- 
donia, Pa., felt the urge of organiza- 
tion for some time and on April 20, 
called a meeting, which was attended 
‘by President Brenneman. With the 
aid of County Agent Hagar and a com- 
| mittee of business men the farmers in 
that community will soon have a Local 
unit of the D. C. S. Co. functioning at 
‘that point. 


Waynesburg Divided 


Farmers in the neighborhood of 
Waynesburg, Pa., are about evenly di- 
vided, when it comes to organization 
work. They all agree that eventually, 
for their own benefit, they will need 
an affiliation with a large body like the 
‘D.C. S. Co., but at the meeting which 
‘they called on April 21, which was at- 
tended by President Brenneman, a few 
‘farmers held out. 
| Mr. Brenneman did not attempt to 
push the cause of the D. C. S. Co. to 
these men who were opposed to coop- 
eration, but merely allowed them to 
drift their way. The more broad- 
minded dairymen realize that they 
must have an organization to protect 
their markeet but Mr. Brenneman re- 
fused to force the issue, inasmuch as 
they were not 100 per cent back of the 
dea. 


B. & O. Local Meets 


On April 22, the B. & O. Local No. 
7, one of the old reliable locals, held a 
vig rally. A number of perplexing 
problems were brought up and_ dis- 
tussed at this meeting and ways and 
means of solving them are. already 
itarted. Pres. Brenneman claims they 
ook some actions at this meeting 
which will be indeed far reaching in 
their effect on the entire organization. 


| 


National Holstein Meeting 


Forty-four states and Canada will 
vend 166 delegates, representing over 
5,000 breeders of purebred Holstein- 
*riesian cattle, to the annual conven- 
ion of The Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
ion of America to be held this year 
it Grand Rapids, Michigan, June 2 and 
| Hotel Pantlind will be the conven- 
ion headquarters. 


Belmont Fights TB 


A crew of five federal veterinarians 
re working in Belmont county on tu- 
erculosis eradication. An extra ef- 
ort is being exerted to make Belmont 
ounty the first TB free section in 
Yhio. The Belmont County Farm 
sureau is sponsor of this work. 


June 16 to 19 are the dates set for the 
ixth annual Young Farmers’ Week 
t the Pennsylvania State College. 
itate-wide judging contests, which will 
clude dairy cattle, general livestock, 
nd poultry will features. At least four 
undred farm boys and girls are ex- 
ected for this week of education, in- 
iration, and recreation. 


ennsylvania’s High Record 


Luke B. Carter, of Titusville, Pa., is 
1€ owner of Vale Lily’s Oxfordine, a 
lature Jersey cow that has completed 
test in which she made 761.71 pounds 
f fat and 15,875 pounds of milk in 365 
ays. The record of the test shows 
lat she yielded more than 50 pounds 
f fat in every complete month, while 
Consecutive months her yield exceed- 
1 63 pounds. 

Oxfordine was also tested at 4 years 
nd 11 months of age when she pro- 
uced 545 pounds of fat in 365 days. 


andy Lake Farmers Have 
Big Rally 


Fully 200 farmers, their wives and 
lildren and friends attended a rousing 
leeting of the Sandy Lake Local the 
ight of May 6. The meeting was held 
Sandy Lake. 

“We feel pretty well satisfied for 
ir work, the past year’, explained 


—— 
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The only excuse for this picture is that we 
have never before published a photograph of 
the entire board of directors and officers of 


the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Co. They 
are, from left to right: (in back row) John L. 


Pres. Brenneman, in speaking that eve- 
ning. “The>last year has brought to 
a head a number of loose ends that 
haye been hanging and dangling for 
the past several years. 

“The only thing we now need and 
we need badly are more of the con- 
servative local leaders that can lead; 
men who are not carried away by 
a burst of enthusiasm or are not quel- 
ched by an occasional disappointment. 
We need people who can face a situa- 
tion clearly and make it go over the 
best manner possible. Other districts 
that have tried to organize and failed 
can lay the. blame to that very lack 
of leadership.” 

Mr. Brenneman then continued at 
length in reciting some of the accom- 
plishments during the past year. Far- 
mers-who jumped their contracts and 
started shipping to Cleveland have 
since repented and have asked to be 
re-instated, he stated. He told of the 
new truck contracts:and how it was 
cleaning up the Local Shipper’s prob- 
lems. 

Irvin Kaufman of the Dairy Council 
exhibited three reels of motion pictures 
and after a round of sandwiches and 
coffee, the meting adjourned. 

The’ officers of the Sandy Lake Lo- 
cal should be congratulated on the 
excellent crowd they drew for their 
meeting. L. L. McQuiston is. presi- 
dent, Wm. Scott, vice president and 
Jas. R. McCormick, secretar-treasurer. 


100,000 FOREST TREES 


Approximately 100,000 forest trees 
are being planted in Bucks county this 
year, County Agent P. H. Sprenkle 
said today. This is ten times as many 
as were planted three years ago. In- 
terest in forestry in this county is con- 
stantly on the increase as evidenced 
by the fact that the county agent has 
already received applications for 100,- 
000 trees to be planted in the spring 
of 1926. 


Good Work 


Sixty-four “boarder” cows were sent 
to the stockyards from dairy herds in 
Pennsylvania cow testing associations 
during March, the monthly report is- 
sued today by the dairy extension 
service of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege shows: Seven bulls were  pur- 
chased to assist in the improvement of 
Keytsone dairying. “Boarder” cows 
are usually scrub stock that do not 
give enough milk to pay a profit for 
their keep. 

During the month 31 associations re- 
ported 10,564 cows on test. Of this 
number, 1294 produced more than forty 
pounds of butterfat and 1762 gave 
more than a half ton of milk. Four 
hundred forty-nine of the 40-pound 
cows exceeded the 50-pound mark in 
fat production, and 931 of the 1000- 


Wise, Harmony, Pa.; E. F. Noble, No. Jack- 
son, O.; W. R. Matchett, Bulger Pa.; (trea- 
surer); W. T. Atchinson, West Alexandria, 
Pa.; (front row) W. W. Bullard, Andover, (aye 
and P. S. Brenneman, Jefferson, O. 


pound milkers topped 1200 pounds in 
milk production. Twenty-nine cows 
were reported on official test. 

The Central Pennsylvania Guernsey 
Breeders’ Association of Blair county 
had the largest number of cows on 
test, 561, an dthe Carbon-Lehigh Asso- 
ciation was second with 502. The lat- 
ter association also had the greatest 
number of 40-pound cows and 1000- 
pound cows; 72 cows produced more 
than forty pounds of butterfat and 127 
gave over a thousand potunds of milk. 
The West Chester Association also re- 
ported 127 cows in the 1000-pound 
class. The Montour Valley Associa- 
tion of Chester county was second in 
the 40-pound class with 68 cows. 


Ohio has fallen second in the num- 
ber of farmers pledged to keep none 
but purebred sires, the federal report 
shows. This state still leads in the 
number of animals registered. 


“In poultry diseases the adage that 
an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure is all wrong. The cor- 
rect version is that an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a ton of cure,” Dr. 
Leonard W. Goss. 


Says Sam: Folks are always knock- 
ing the man who puts things off, but 
it makes a lot of difference whether its 
marriage or corn planting. 


The Mexicon Bean Beetle, found in 
12 Ohio counties last year, has now 
spread over the entire state, college 
entomologists say. 


Remember, Youngstown, June 5 


1, Complete plant on the pail cover, self-contained 
and portable. 

2. Runs by electricity—Central Station or Home 
Plant—the most uniform power known. 

3. Low Operating Cost, using only % H. P. motor. 

4. Most reliable pulsator—thoroughly mechanical— 
steady, soothing and postive regularity of action. 

5. Only a few parts—simple, compact and durable 
—extremely quiet in operation. 


BLUE RIBBON Electric Milker 


ABSOLUTELY NO INSTALLATION REQUIRED 
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JUST A FEW REASONS WHY: 


**An ounce of proof is worth a ton of talk” 
BALTIC SALES CO., Inc., Dept. N-528 , 105 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
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Trade Commission Ready 
For New Co-op Inquiry 


With an investigation of opposition 
to cooperative tobacco marketing al- 
ready started, the Federal Trade 
Commission is preparing plans for an- 
other sweeping inquiry which will 
cover the growth and importance of 
cooperative associations and the extent 
of interference practiced by corpora- 
tions and trade associations. 

The inquiry was directed by the 
Shipstead resolution adopted by the 
Senate, March 17. It ordered the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to submit “rec- 
ommendation for legislation or other 
remedial action” if necessary. 

The commission is particularly in- 
structed to compare the costs of mar- 
keting and distribution under the co- 
operative system with the same costs 
under the old distribution system. 


Absolutely 
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Book of Facts 

on Soil Treatment 

Increasing returns and richer 
crops are told of by farmers all 
around you. This new soil 
treatment easily applied, makes 
clay ground and other unfertile 
soil as productive as many better 
fields. 35 bushels of wheat per 
acre from clay ground, wonderful 
stands of alfalfa, clover and other 
legumes are common. 


Makes Every 

Acre Blessoma 
Specially Prepared 
Agricultural Slag is 


working wonders at 

half the cost of the 

least expensive soil treatment 
on the market. 


Increase of $59 to $100 
an Acre im Land Values 
made easy 


One enthusiastic farmer says, “I 
believe every farmer should give it 
a trial.”” Another says, “It’s the 
easiest handled product I’ve ever 
known.” Write for book of author- 
itative facts on soil treatment today, 
‘Make the Farm Earn More Money 
For You.” 


Agricultural Division 
The Standard Slag Co. 
707 Wick Bidg. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Write Today 


for Mlustrated Cata- 
log and Sales Plan. 


No Obligation 


If satisfied keep the ma- 
chine; if not return at 
our expense and the 
transaction is closed. 


SATISFACTION 


GUARANTEED 


6. Nothing to clean but the pail, teat cups and milk 
tubes—little time neccessary to keep in per- 
fect sanitary condition. 

7. Will milk 20 cows in an hour with only one 
man's supervision. 

8 Always ready for work—starts at the touch of 
the switch. 

9. Assures clean, sweet “Grade A” milk in greater 
quantity at lower cost—bigger milk checks. 


Eight 


Child Health Day 


Editor’s Note: The following Radio Address 
given by Miss M. Lillian Conwell, extension 
director of the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council on May 1, was so apt that we are re- 
printing it here. This talk was given from 


the National-Stockman and Farmer Studio of 
KDKA, May 1, 1925. 

Today we are celebrating the great 
festival of the Children. It is May Day 
and no less a person than our President 
has signified his wish that every at- 
tention be given to making this day a 
memorial to the Health of our Chil- 
dren. 

We are much concerned about the 
health of our children from a physi- 
ical standpoint. We have their tonsils 
removed, teeth taken care of, limbs 
repaired, eyes examined, in fact every 
defect is corrected. But we continue 
to feed them food that impairs the de- 
velopment of these very parts of the 
body that demanded attention. Is it 
logical to fail to study the nutritional 
side of Child Health? Is it right that 
our children be allowed to eat anything 
they want? Should we not govern their 
desire for food as we do their desire 
for entertainment? Children form hab- 
its before they know why, so it is best 
for the parents to help them form 
proper nutritional habits before they 
are old enough to understand, so that 
when the reason is explained the 
habit is already formed. Any child as 
young as kindergarten age knows if 
he doesn’t eat he will not live. Is this 
not enough knowledge for us to under- 
stand that our big mission is to teach 
him what to eat so that he might live 
best. 


The forming of habit is a problem 
in psychology. To know the child, his 
temperament, his interest, his reaction 
is part of the training o fhabits and in 
the food habit it is very necessary that 
the child be understood. 


The devolopment of likes and dis- 
likes for food is largely that of train- 
ing and the child’s responses toward 
any food soon becomes habitual. This 
also applies to older people, and if one 
were to study personal likes and dis- 
likes, we could very easily trace a dis- 
like of certain foods to some’ associa- 
tion rather than taste. A dose of cas- 
tor oil comflouaged by orange juice has 
turned many a child against this very 
valuable fruit. Cereal not thoroughly 
cooked or served  unappetizingly, 
scorched foods, corn starch allowéd to 
lump, etc., all tend to build up an an- 
tagonistic attitude toward foods that 
children should eat. 


Habit forming is largely a matter of 
imitation and where poor examples 
are set, there lies the hardest problem 
of training. It is not to be expected 
that a child will eat a food that father 
or mother comment unfavorably upon. 
Children’s foods are good for all peo- 
ple, and when it is a matter of forming 
habits, surely mother and father would 
do well by forming the same food hab- 
its as Billy or Jane. 


The breakfast is to me the most im- 
portant food habit to teach. Too many 
little people are allowed to run _ to 
school without a bite of breakfast. 


An engineer will feed his engine 
enough fuel and water to carry him 
so many miles. So should the mother 
see that her little children are fed 
enough fuel to last so many _ hours. 
This habit should begin from baby- 
hood, but even when a few years are 
passed the habit can be formed. It 
should not be done by force, nor coax- 
ing nor buying. It is a matter of un- 
derstanding. Put on the child’s plate 
what he needs and let it be under- 
‘stood that he must eat it. All desserts 
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15c FASHION BOOK NOTICE 15c 


Send in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date Spring and Summer 
1925 Book of Fashions, showing color plates, and containing 500 de- 
signs of Ladies,’ Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a Concise and Com- 
prehensive Article on Dressmaking, Also Some Points for the Needle, 
(illustrating 30 of the various, simple stitches, all valuable hints to the 


home dressmaker. 
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and fancy foods should be eliminated 
until the plain foods are accepted in 
the daily diet. For example: A little 
girl one day did not eat spinach that 
was put on her plate. Not a word was 
said to her about it, but when the des- 
sert was served Helen received no des- 
sert. Of course she did not ask for it 
for she knew that she had disobeyed. 
When supper time came the same 
spinach was put on Helen’s plate and 
it was eaten. This, I believe, is a good 
example of much understanding and 
very little talking. Food should not be 
the main conversation at the table. The 
children should be allowed to indulge 
in the stories o ftheir play during meal 
time and let mother and father do their 
talking when the children go to bed. 
The dining table is not the place for 
scolding either. The nervous system 
is closely related with the stomach 
and many times digestion is retarded 
by scolding. Feed the children well, 


ud 
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let them digest their food, then, scold 
if necessary. 

Then breakfast should be a meal of 
attractive foods and good dispositions. 
In other words, start the day well. See 
that the table is attractive—this only 
requires a clean cloth and clean dishes. 
Cook the cereal over night and in this 
way eliminate some of the sugar, add 
lots of cream or milk. Serve nice crisp 
toast and a glass of milk or cocoa and 
the first morning mission towards 
Child Health is performed. 

I have heard some mothers say that 
is too much trouble! Yes, it is, if we 
think about it in that way or if we 
set the alarm clock an hour earlier so 
as to cook everything in the morning. 
But who in the world wants to get up 
early enough to do all this when a 
double boiler or a fireless cooker is so 
handy and so willing to work while the 
cook sleeps? 

Cook the fruits the day before. and 


5075. Ladies’ Dress. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42 ,44 and 46 
inches bust measure. A 38 inch size made as 
illustrated in the large view, will require 3% 
yards of 40 inch figured material and 2% 
yards of plain. With long sleeves 3% yards 
of plain material is required. The width at 
the foot is 56 inches. Price 15c. : 


5083. Juniors’ and Misses’ Dress. 5 
Cut in 4 sizes: 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. A 
16 year size requires 31%4 yards of 40 inch ma- 
terial. The width of the skirt at the lower 
edge with plaits extended -is 134 yd. Price ISe. 


4755. Girls’ Dress. qi 
Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 16 
year size requires 1% yards of 32 inch ma- 
terial for the guimpe and 2% yards of 40 inch 
material for the dress. Price 15c. - 


5002-478. Ladies’ Sport Suit. | 

Jacket 5002 cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Knickers 4789 
cut in 7 sizes: 25, 27, 29, 31, 33, 35 and 37 
inches waist measure, with corresponding hip 
measure, 35, 37, 39, 41, 43, 45 and 47 inches. 
To make the suit for a medium size requires 
5 yards of 54 inch material. TWO separate 
patterns 15¢c FOR EACH pattern. a | 

5062-5010. LI,adies’ Costume. = | 

Blouse 5062 cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. Skirt 5010 cut 
in 7 sizes: 25, 27, 29, 31, 33, 35 and 37 inches 
waist measure,’ with corresponding hip mea- 
sure, 35, 37, 39, 41, 43, 45 and 47 inches. The 
width at the lower edge with plaits extended 
is 2 yards. To make the costume for 4 
medium size will require 47% yards of 40 inch 
material. To face plait, pockets and _ cuffs 
as illustrated will require % yard of 40 inch 
material. "TWO separate patterns 15c FOR 
EACH pattern. Ps 


5084. Child’s Dress. ea 
Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. | 
made as illustrated, for a 6 year size 1% 
yards of figured material, and %4 yard of be 
36 inches wide will be required. Price 15c. — 


5072. Ladies’ Morning Frock for Mature 
Figures with Slender Hips. a 
Cut in 8 sizes: 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 anc 
56 inches bust measure. A 44 inch size re: 
quires 4 yards of 36 inch material. The width 
of the dress at its lower edge is 2 yards 
% 


Price 15c. 


5082. Girls’ Dress. 4 
Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years 
12 year size requires 2% yards of 32 i 
plain material, and 1% yard of figured if made 
as illustrated. Price 15c. eS 
4736. Child’s Play Suit. i 
Cut in 3 sizes: 2, 4 and 6 years. <A 6 yeal 
size requires 27% yards of 32 inch material 
Price 15c. al 


the cereal all night in the  fireles: 
cooker or in a double boiler. Set or 
the small burner of the stove. While 
the table is being arranged these food: 
can be re-heating and the breakfas| 
is made. Have a jar of cocoa paste o1 
hand so that all one needs to do 
heat the milk and add the paste in pri 
portion. @ 
The children are the greatest te 


of the home isn’t it sad to think tha 
one out of every three is underweigh! 
because he is not getting the righ 
kind of food. Oh yes, we fill our chil 
dren but we do not always feed them 


The average successful live stoc 
breeder pays more attention to tht 
daily ration or feed diet of his animal 
than does the average parent for thi 
diet of their children. The poultr) 
farmer knows just what kind and thi 
amount of feed for the chickens to ob 
tain the greatest number eggs. ‘hi 
dairy farmer studies the feed for thi 
cows so they will produce the maxi 
mum amount and best quality of milk 

Too often the family dinner 1 
cooked accordance with the father’ 
demands. It is easily understood tha 
the children of 10 to 12 and younge 
cannot digest readily the type of foot 
that father and mother can diges 
Therefore, a little study on correc 
foods would help the child in the de 
velopment of better health. a 

We govern the habits of children 1! 
so many ways. We select their clothe 
for them. Decide where they may 0 
may not go. Govern the amount 0 
spending money they should have, am 


-yet, forget the most important habit of 
-all, that of proper foods. __ 

Let us aim to have our children en- 
rolled in the Blue Ribbon Class of per- 
fect children. Every child should be 
so high for his age. Every child 
should weigh so much for his height. 
~Tell him about it, teach him what will 
remedy the trouble. be earnest with 
him and get his interested and the sub- 
ject of proper foods need not worry 
you any more. He will want to do the 
things that will make him_ big and 
strong so he might play ball. He will 
want to be healthy. He will want to 
grow. In conclusion, let me _ quote 
Herbert Hoover, who has expressed 
himself most nobly on the meaning of 
Child Health: “The ideal to which 


we strive is that there should be no 
child in America that has not been 
born under proper conditions, that 


does not live in hygienic surroundings, 
that ever suffers from under-nutrition, 
that does not have prompt and effi- 
cient medical attention and inspection, 
that does not receive primary instruc- 
tion in the elements of hygience and 
good health.” 

Let us join Radio Friends, the great 
body of men and women who are giv- 
ing their lives to the cause of Child 
Health. Let every day be Child Health 
Day. 


Old Order Changed 


Did you ever go to a picnic where 
everybody brought hard boiled eggs, 
and some vitamin fiend in the crowd 
was so disturbed that some one had 
to drive to town to get food to balance 
the ration? 


If picnickers this summer will follow 
the advice of the nutrition specialists 
at Ohio State University there will be 
no such disturbance in camp, these 
specialists say. 


Their plan is suited to picnics and 
meetings of all sizes, whether in or out 
of doors. 


The main idea of the plan is to sup- 
ply each family with a simple menu or 
list of the food to be taken to the 
gathering. Each menu is the same 
and can be sent with the invitation or 
announcement of the affair. Each 
family brings its own silverware, and 
at lunch time the food is assembled 
and each person helps himself in cafet- 
eria style. 

According to the specialists this 
method will eliminate several evils of 
the old system. For instance, under 
the old system if Mrs. James, who was 
to bring all the potato salad, and Mrs. 
Hodge, who was to furnish the cold 
tongue, fail to come at the last mo- 
ment the party has to get along as 
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best it can with Mrs. Dean’s hard 
boiled eggs and Miss Sweet’s lemonade. 
Under he new system each family 
brings enough of all four dishes for its 
own members, and it doesn’t matter if 
Mrs. James and Mrs. Hodge are un- 
able to come. 

The specialists say county extension 
agents can furnish menus and com- 
plete details. 


Trumbull Chick Clubs 


Several poultry Chick Rearing clubs 
have recently been organized in Trum- 
bull county. They are namely: John- 


ston “Chickery” club, Leader, — Miss 
Mabel Tyrrell, Farmdale, and _ the 
members are: Willie Cook, Richard 


Moran, Ralph Ward, Secretary Arvis 
Crawford, Thelma Wertz, President, 


and Margaret Keeler, Reporter. The 
club is holding their second meeting, 
May 12th. 

The Lordstown Poultry club held 


their organization meeting May 2, with 
Mrs. H. F. Cole, as Leader, in charge. 
The members are: Clarance Craver, 
Mary Dustman, Bertha Johnston, Jean- 
nette Keiber, Alice White and James 


Wilson. They are planning to meet 
again very soon. 
The Liberty “Sratch More” club 


held their organization meeting at the 
Liberty School. James McCullough is 
leader and reporter for the club. The 
members are: George McConnell, 
president; William Dingledy,  vice- 
president; and Woodrow Wilson sec- 


retary; John McConnell and Mason 
McConnell. 


Close Race 


But a fraction of an egg separated 
the five leading poultry flocks in the 
Pennsylvania record flock race for 
March. R. P. Kidder, McKean; led 
the list with an average production of 
21.8 eggs per bird. He has a flock of 
111 birds; second, was Roy  Griffe, 
Newville, 101 birds, 21.7 eggs per bird; 
third was Fred J. Slezak, New Alex- 
andria, 200 birds, 21.6 per bird: fourth 
was Joe Davis, Le Raysville, 815 birds 
with an average of 21-5 eggs each; 
fifth was W. I. Pellam, Emporium, 150 


birds with an average of 21-4 eggs per 
bird. 


New Dress Goods 
Also Tricky 


Bordered materials are popular this 
spring because of their bright colors, 
attractive designs, and apparent sim- 
plicity of construction, 

But clothing specialists at Ohio 
State University feel that these attrac- 


Chic; 


tions are conducive to unwise selec- 
tion, and they advise every woman 
who is thinking of bordered materials 
for a dress, to be sure that the color 
or the design will not detract from her 
natural charm. 

“Bordered materials have never been 
so popular,” explains Jeannette Butler, 
one of the specialists. “The material 
comes in cotton, silk, and wool, in 
widths up to 54 inches, 


“The narrow material requires 
more skill to manipulate than the 54 
inch material, but both require care in 
their selection. The designs and colors 
are alluring and the material is bought 
before sufficient thought is given to 
harmony. Then, too, you realize at a 
glance that this attractive dress mate- 
rial is quickly constructed. Two 
seams, a binding at the neck and 
sleeves, and a hem will complete the 
dress. 

“Before you say, ‘Give me a yard and 
a half of this,’ hold the material up to 
you, in front of a long mirror, and see 
just what the design does to your fig- 
ure. Remember the old rule that 
crosswise lines attract attention to 
one’s width, and remember, also, that 
a figured material may make you look 


STATEMENT OF ‘THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC.. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON: 


GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of Dairymen’s Price Reporter, published 
monthly at Greenville, Penna., for April, 1925. 

State of Pennsylvania, County of Mercer, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Harry I. Berlovich, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor of the Dairymen’s Price 
Reporter, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Publisher, Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . 

Editor, Harry I. Berlovich, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Managing Editor, same. 

Business Manager, same. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its mame and the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock). Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state). None. 

HARRY I, BERLOVICH, 
Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
14th day of May, 1925. 

GUY THORNE, Notary Public 
My commission expires March 8, 1927 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FOR SALE—A few choice Reg. Holstein- 
Friesian cows fresh or springers. Grand- 
daughters of King Korndyke Sadie Vale and 
Colantha Johanna Lad the 8th. Cows are 
milking up to 60 Ibs. per day. Inquire. 


THAD SUNBURY 


Farmdale Ohio 


See You in Youngstown, June 5. 


Side-tracking 


LIGHTNING 


The Dalzell Brothers Co. 


Will Protect Your Buildings With 
COPPER LIGHTNING RODS 
SLATE ROOFING 
ASBESTOS ROOFING 
SPECIAL SHEET METAL WORK 
WARM AIR FURNACES 


Office: 1003-4-5 Realty Building 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Dairymen and Farmers of Youngstown and Vicinity 


A GENERAL MACHINE SHOP 
Perhaps you want parts made for some of 


your machinery. We can do it. 


CYLINDER REGRINDING 


We can be of 


Make 


On motors, air compressors, pumps, etc., the 


best work in this section. 


CHEVROLET PARTS AND SERVICE 
A complete stock of parts and service that 


can’t be surpassed. 


WELDING 
Acetylene and Electric Arc. 


We can fit your needs in truck bodies. Come 
in and talk it over with us. 


inestimable 
through our facilities to offer you service of a 
kind that you cannot obtain in this vicinity. 


Use of It 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


For Economical Transportation 


value to you 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 


The finest passenger car and truck painting 
shop in the country at your service. 


BATTERY DEPARTMENT 


Equipped to give you 10-hour service on re- 


charging batteries. 
all makes of batteries. 
TRIMMING AND UPHOLSTERING 


The best to be had. 
tops, winter tops, etc. 


Repairing and recharging 


Seat covers, curtains, 


F. B. SMITH & CO. 


36 PYATT ST., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


When in Youngstown you are cordially invited to visit and inspect 
Ohio’s Most Complete Service Plant 


ai 
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Will Science Upset Our Pet Dairy Cattle 
Judging Theories? 
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duction is All Wrong---Sophie of Hood Farm is Now Being Studied 2 


By O. M. Kile 


Sophie 19th of Hood Farm was a 
wonderful cow. For nearly five years 
—from January, 1914, to November, 
1918— she held the world’s champion- 
ship for the Jersey breed with a pro- 
duction record of 17,557 pounds of 
milk and 999 pounds of butterfat. 

Times without number Sophie had 
been studied by breeders, stock judg- 
ings teams and scientists. Every line 
and curve of her body, every protrud- 
ing bone and blood vessel, every qual- 
ity of the skin and hair, the size of 
the udder, girth at the heart, volume 
of barrel, nostril openings—all these 
external features had been critically 
studied and compared with those of 
other animals in an effort to discover 
the secret of her wonderful producing 
capacity. 

Many who were forced to admit that 
externally Sophie 19th was not notice- 
ably different from many other well- 
formed Jerseys who were, neverthe- 
less, only mediocre producers, con- 
tended that certain of her internal or- 
gans were different. She hada larger 
heart, more expansive lungs, or her 
digestive system was different, they in- 
sisted. e 

In order to help throw- some light 
on this point, her owners decided: to 
sacrifice Sophie-on the altar of science. 
At the advanced age of 18 years she 
was turned over to the Dairy Bureau 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. On the experimental 
farm at Beltsville, Maryland, on June 
19th, surrounded by a number of 
prominent scientists, Sophie 19th gave 
her life for the furtherance of the 
dairy industry. Under the direction of 
W. W. Swett, of the Dairy Bureau, 
the carcass was dissected and the var- 
ious organs measured, weighed, photo- 
grophed and carefully examined. Here, 
at last. the secret of Sophie’s extra- 
ordinary productive powers was to be 
laid bare! : 

Mr. Swett and his associates were 
not particularly surprised to find that 
Sophie’s “innards” looked and meas- 
ured just about the same a those of 
most other cows. They were entirely 
unable to point a finger at any one 


organ and say, “Behold, there is the 
basic cause of Sophie’s fame.” 
Mr. Swett, Mr. R. R. Graves and 


others in the Dairy Bureau had for 
some time questioned whether some of 
the points held so important by dairy 
cow judges were in fact of much real 
significance. So a year or so ago they 
started in to find out. The answer is 
not yet, but a vast amount of data is 
being collected which when tabulated 
may settle this question for all time. 
More than 250 selected cows were 
killed at the Chicago plant of Swift 
and Company, and in cooperation with 


Sophie 18th of Hood Farm 


scientists from the Dairy Bureau. 
Each animal before slaughtered was 


carefully measured and notes taken 
on the external features usually held 
to indicate internal structure. Then 
post-mortem measurements and _ ob- 
servations were made of these inter- 
nal organs. This data is expected to 
answer merely the question of wheth- 
er there is actually any recognizable 
relationship between external charac- 
ters and internal organic structure. 

Some very interesting variations 
were noted. For instance the average 
Jersey cow has an _ intestine length 
measuring about 150 feet. But one 
cow of this breed slaughtered had in- 
testines measuring 199 feet in length 
and another measured only 134 feet. 
In the Chicago slaughter measure- 
ments an extreme variation was found 
of 128 per cent. That is, the longest 
was 21-4 times,the length of the 
shortest. In lung measurements even 
wider variations were noted. The 
weight of the largest was three times 
the weight of the smallest. 

Do these extreme variations mean 
anything in terms of milk production ? 
That is what these dairy’ specialists 
hope to determine. They are unwill- 
ing to attach too much importance to 
these extreme variations until they 
have given the subject more study. It 
should be understood,’ too, that these 
animals included all sizes and breeds, 
although they were all mature. 

But more important than the rela- 


tion between external and internal 
structure is the relation between 
structure and production. We are 


never allowed to get far away from 
the fact that beauty of form in the 
dairy cow is an entirely secondary 
matter. It is production’ that counts. 

Nothing was known of course, of 
the. production records of the 250 


Skeleton of Dairy COw 


packing-house dairy cows. It was 
necessary to secure similar data on 
cows the records of which were well 
known. For this purpose the experi- 
ment station animals were conscript- 
ed. When a cow at the Beltsville farm 
passes the profit-producing age she 
is killed and examined in exactly the 
same way that Sophie 19th was. Date 
has already been secured in this way 
on a dozen cows at the Beltsville farm. 
In addition several of the state ex- 
perimental farms are cooperating. 
New York and Pennsylvania have con- 
tributed data and several other states 
are soon to do likewise. When suf- 
ficient cases have been studied our 
dairy scientists hope to arrive at a 
different answer as to. whether there 
is any reliable way of telling a good 
producer by looks, and whether the 
secret of production is revealed by the 
size, shape or structure of any internal 
organ. 

Most farmers of middle age or over 
will recall the beautiful theoretical 
basis of size, shape and appearance 
of ears and kernels on which we used 
to judge corn. We awarded some big 


prizes 


to ten-ear ples. This was disconcerting. Corn 
samples of corn. And the lucky prize- judging standards had to be changed. 
winner sold hundreds of bushels of ae : : 
Seediikcorn ati fancy ipeicecnonerhe Isa similar change coming about in 
strength of the reputation so acquired. the judging of dairy cattle? The 


And, too, we could 
our significant judging points by plaus- 
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til some one discovered that a lot 
seed corn that couldn’t even get on 
the tables under these standards went 


the most beautiful 


support most of 


on the relationship, if any, 


le theories showing relation to high 
elds. Everything went all right un- 


of mit, however, that 


found no 
duction, either in external or in 
ternal structure. 


as 


ly: 


equipment of ‘tools’ 


change food into milk. It 


cowis inner impulses in 
In other words, this 


tO a 
terms. 


thing relating to 


—but ~ of closer 


may 


course 


are also inherited.” : 


Cross-Section of Udder 


present state of development of 


in 
yl 


to the ground and amazingly out- 
elded some of the beautiful sam- 


Investigation of United States Department of Agriculture May Prove that Our Method of Judging Cattle for Pro- 
| 


scientists who are making these studies. 
between 
form and production are not yet ready 
to give out their conclusions. They ad- 
yet they have - 
outstanding index to pro- 


in- 


As one dairy scientist says private- 
“Most dairy cows of a given size 
seem to have about the same sort of 
with which to 
looks as. 
though differences in volume of pro- 
duction lie merely in the individual 
‘inclination’ or ‘desire’, if one can refer 
these 
power 
seems to be an inherited trait—some- 
the animal’s brain 
cells rather than her body structure 
examination 
reveal bodily differences which 


At all events it appears that in the 
the 
science of picking the high producers, 
the production of near ancestors 


is 
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Time Has Brought ~ 


About Many Changes 


No industry has made as great advance strides in the 
past ten years as the dairy industry. No industry is as close 
and important to the consuming public as the dairy industry. 


We are at a point where everyone, in this district, inter- 
ested in the dairy world, are pulling together for one end, a 
greater and more contented dairy family. 


We feel better when we deal with satisfied customers. 
You are customers of ours as well as the city folk who ulti- 
mately pay for your products. 


We are willing to bear our share of the burden in mak- 
ing your end of the load lighter.. Where your work ends 
our work begins. We dare not fall down on our part any 
more than you do. 


The public demands quality and service—we must satisfy 
their wants. 


When in Youngstown, we want you to call on us—visit 
our plant and get acquainted with our “working family.” 


The Isaly Dairy Company 
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the only reliable guide, and even this 
is only an indication. Some very poor 
producers have had some very noble 
ancestors. 

Selection of very young animals by 
bodily appearances is especially haz- 
ardous, it seems. Numerous cases are 
‘on record where very unpromising 
looking youngsters have grown into 
blue-ribbon winners. Series of photo- 
graphs made by the dairy bureau ex- 
perimenters for the purpose of keep- 
ing a complete record on individual 
animals, show up plainly this change 
in form which often takes place in 
young calves. A calf with a perfectly 
straight back at the age of one month 
may develop a decidedly sloping rump 
at the age of six months. Or exactly 
the reverse may take place anda 
“humped” back calf develop into a 
straight backed yearling. 

Evidently there is still much to be 
learned on the question of picking a 
high producing dairy cow. Pending 
the development of more advanced 
knowledge on this subject, we should 
demand production records wherever 


- 


obtainable—National Stockman and 
Farmer. 
Getting the Old Man’s 
Consent 


By J. W. Lewellyn 
“T love her for her qualities; 
T’ll surely treat her fine; 
She is the one that I desire; 
Please say.she may be miine. 


I'll promise to take care of her 
And always treat her square. 

Sir, if you will only consent, 
We'll make you a happy pair. 


“Well,” said the old man thoughtfully, 
As wrinkles creased his brow, 
“Tf you'll pay sixty dollars down, 
Why, you can have the cow.” 
—Exchange. 


“Plant a tree and watch it grow,” is 
no dead letter slogan in Pennsylvania. 
Tree planting demonstrations have 
been held in 15 different counties of the 
state during the past two weeks, C, 
R. Anderson, extension forester of the 
Pennsylvania State College announced 
today. The counties affected by the 
planting to date are: Allegheny, Bed- 
ford, Blair, Clinton, Cumberland, 
Dauphin, Fayette, Franklin, Fulton, 


Huntingdon:- Indiana, “Lycoming, “Mif= - 


flin, Perry and Westmoreland. A total 
of 26 demonstrations were held, at- 
tended in some cases by 40 people. 
Most” of thé déitionstrations started 
are so located as to show up well from 
the main roads. 


Last call: for. testing seed corn. 


Says Sam: Supply and demand are 
the Siamese twins of the economic cir- 
cle. 


Cheap Disinfectants Do 
Hurt Poultry Profits 


As a result of the widespread use: of 
cheap coal tar products with a strong 
carbolic acid odor for « disinfecting 
poultry houses and coops, large quan- 
tities of poultry ¢ontaminated with the 
odor have been received at some of the 
big markets. The Bureau of Animal 
Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, has received complaints 
from handlers of market poultry who 
have suffered heavy losses bécause of 
the unsalability of tainted fowl, one 
large firm reporting a loss of $10,000 on 
four cars. 

Because of the appearance of Eu- 
Topean fowl pest in certain parts of 
the country, farmers throughout the 
East and Middle West through fear 
of this disease have been doing much 
more disinfecting than usual. In many 
instances chemicals with strong and of- 
fensive odors have’ been used, many of 
them not in the ‘least approved by the 
department, and in some cases the re- 
sults have been aggravated by the fail- 
ure to dilute the product. Birds kept 
in houses so treated, or shipped in 
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crates reeking with the odors, absorb 
them into their bodies, where they re- 
main after the birds have been killed 
and dressed. It is thought that an- 
other source of this contamination in 
dressed birds may have been fed on 
which the chemicals have been sprayed. 
When such penetrating odors are pres- 
ent in the disinfectant used the birds 
should not be marketed within less 
than two weeks of the time it was used 
and then not in crates recently so 
treated. 


Coops and poultry houses should al- 


ways be thoroughly cleansed before 
disinfecting. A good plan is where pos- 
sible to scrub the interior with hot lye 
solution or scalding hot water. Such 
cleaning solutions are themselves good 
disinfectants. If scalding hot water is 
not available, the coops may be dis- 
infected with a 4 per cent solution of 
formaldehyde. While this disinfectant 
has a very pungent disagreeable smell, 
the odor soon disappears. If the poul- 
try are not marketed for several weeks 
a 3 per cent solution of compound so- 
lution of cresol or a product of similar 


Eleven 


composition may be employed. Any 
coal-tar disinfectant is apt to leave an 
odor which will gradually disappear. 


Many cheap products are now being 
sold in response to the unusual de- 
mand which has arisen since the ap- 
pearance of the fowl pest. In certain 
sections peddlers are taking advantage 
of the situation and are going to the 
farms with a great variety of cheap dis- 
infectants, sometimes doing the work 
for the farmer. Some of them are sell- 
ing strong smelling by-products from 
local gas plants. 
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June pastures ‘can’t make 


~ much milk if they’re ruined now. 


You'll get more milk out of those June 
pastures if you will feed Cow Chow 


now and don’t turn the cows out too 


soon. | 


When you do turn them out, don’t let 
them stay too long. 


It doesn’t cost you anything to feed 
Cow Chow on pasture. 
used today saves a pound or more 


later on. 


Have good June pastures and use less 
feed in the fall by feeding Purina Cow 
Chow now, the same as in winter. 


PURINA MILLS, 862 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Seven Busy Mills Located for Service 
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Not too fast, Bossie. ..Remiember the 
ground is still soft and the grass roots Write for the 100- 
page ‘Purina Cow 
Book—Free 


ae 
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Purine Calf Chow Makes Strong becieh 


Twelve 


Froth From Milk 
Pails 


—By— 
Arthur J. Rankin, Jr. 


A. J. Rankin, Jr., 
conductor of this 
department, is 
chief of the sani- 
tation department 


of the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy 
Council. He in- 


vites your inquir- 
ies and comments 
on the work of 
his department. 
Any question 
dealing with the 
improvement of 
the milk produc- 
tion methods will 
be answered by 
Mr. Rankin. Send 
letters | addressed 
to him at 450 
Century Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. J. Rankin, Jr. 


The producers of this territory will 
be gratified to learn that this depart- 
ment is now conducting a bacterial test 
on the milk in this territory. Many 
years of experience and research work 
have demonstrated the ability of this 
test. 

The patrons who have a high count 
on the first test, samples of their indi- 
vidual cans of milk will he tested the 
following day, to try and locate the 
calise or catses. 

The Breed Method is a direct micro- 
scopic reading. ‘The technique used in 
making counts of the number of bac- 


teria in milk by this method, is as fol- 
lows: 
A small quantity of milk is taken 


from the weigh vat by means of a clean 
pipette and put into a sterile test tube. 

One hundredth of a cubic centimeter 
of milk is measured by means of a 
clean _ capillary pipette, accurately 
gauged to take this quantity of milk. 
The milk is deposited on a clean glass 
slide. By means of a stiff needle a 
drop of milk is spread evenly over an 
area of one square centimeter and then 
dried quickly in a warm place. 

The dry samples are then prepared 
for microscopic examination by soaking 
the slide in Xylol, a chemical fluid that 
dissolves the fat. After the slide is 
dry, it is then dipped into a solution of 
denatured alcohol for one or more min- 
utes, then transferred to a fresh satur- 
ated water solution of Metholyne Blue, 
The slide stays in this solution from 20 
seconds to one minute, They are then 
rinsed in water to remove the surplus 
stain and decolorize the alcohol. 

After drying, the slides are ready for 
microscopic examination or they may 
be filed away and preserved indefinitely. 

By this method it has been possible 
to find cows having infected udders, the 
farmer probably not knowing of such 
trouble. Dirty milking machines, cans 
or utensils cause the count te go very 
high. 

Many large milk companies ‘and asso- 
ciations are using this test and it has 
proved very satisfactory. By means of 
this bacterial test, we hope to increase 
the quality of the milk to a_ higher 
standard. 

Thousands of dollars are being lost 
every year by the farmers through sour 
milk because they do not adequately 
cool their milk. While running tests 
at a large city milk plant, quantities of 
butterfat collected’ on the strainer over 
the weigh vat. This is the result of the 
milk not being properly cooled, be- 
cause cold milk will not churn. The 
butterfat sample would not be a fair 
test when the milk reaches plant in this 
condition. These same men wonder 
why their butterfat tests vary. A word 
to the wise is sufficient. 

Your attention is called to an article 
on “The Variation of Butterfat in 
Milk” which may be found in this issue. 


Insulating the bee-hives in winter- 
time won’t insult the bees. 


Remember, Youngstown, June 5 
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Famous-Andalusia Dairies 


100% Organized 


After a series of meetings between 
producers of both the Famous Dairy 
and the Andalusia Dairy companies of 
Salem, O., and directors of the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company, 
practically 100 per cent organization 
has been completed in that territory. 

E. F. Noble and W. W. Bullard, di- 
rectors of the association, have taken a 
most active part in the organization of 
the producers in these districts and it 
took considerable effort before they 
were all aligned. 

A good job was done of the organi- 
zation work, however, and it now ap- 
pears as though the main troubles in 
that territory are at an end. 


iS) 


Come to Youngstown. 


A Place ot Interest 
For All 


Members of the Advisory Coun- 
and other readers of the Re- 
porter who come to Youngstown, 
Ohio, hardly perfect the trip 
without visiting the wonderful es- 
tablishment of the Corll Dairy 
Supply Company, located at 230- 
232 East Boardman St., just two 
blocks east of the Court House, and 
a few doors below Walnut St. 

Here the visitor will find a feast 
for the eyes, for every practical 
utility that tends to modernize the 
up to date farm and lessen fits 
owner’s labors will be found. 

Dairy Supplies, such as cream 
separators, milking machines, milk 
coolers, Thatcher superior quality 
bottles, bottle cases, bottle washers, 
strainers, milk cans, sanitary 
gloves, aprons, boots, fly killers, 
milk wagons, harness, plows and 
dairy utensils and accessories of 
every description will be found. 
Mr. Corll says these different dairy 
mechanical devices have done 
much to lessen the dairymen’s and 
others labors and that the man 
who was tied up from sun to sun 
with his work, finds that he has 
eliminated many hours from his 
routine of work and gives to him 
and family many more hours of 
rest and pleasure and thereby add- 
ing many hours to longevity and 
rendering a bigger profit over the 
shorter period. Not only has Mr. 
Corll been successful in placing all 
of these many labor-saving devices 
and other equipment in stock, but 
he has also bought them in such 
quantities that cost to him has 
made it possible to offer the mer- 
chandise at a price that the most 
humble can afford to pay. 


Yes, in coming to Youngstown 
to make his purchases, the dairy- 
man and farmer alike, are invest- 
ing both their time and money 
wisely when visiting this establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Corll is known to many 
members of The Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company.—Adv. 
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“THE RIGHT TIME TO BORROW 
MONEY IS LONG BEFORE ANY NE- 


CESSFLY> -FOR > BORROWINGiw a 


Woe 


bask 


ARISEN. THAT IS THE TIME TO 
| 
OPEN A CHECKING ACCOUNT AND | 


TO BEGIN GETTING ACQUAINTED 
WITH ALL THE OFFICIALS OF <i 
BANK, . SURAIGHT>“DOWN? Stee 


LINE.” 
—Saturday Evening Post.— 


First National Baan 


The Dollar Savings 
& Trust Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Combined Resources—Over Forty-Three Millions 


Support Those Who Support You 


Are You Getting 
Clean Milk? 


If you are straining milk through cloths or fine mesh 
pbcreen strainers, you are not removing all the dirt and 
sediment from the milk. 

Thousands of milk producers have found by actual test 


that the 
Dr. Clark 


Purity Milk Strainer 


is the only strainer y 4 that can possibly remove ALL the 
“J fine dirt, muck and other sediment from milk, These results 
guaranteed or your money refunded. 

Purity Milk Strainers are used by the largest milk producers in 
the United States, including Borden, Van Camp, Carnation, 
Mohawk, and Sheffield Farms Dairies, and thousands of in- 
dividual producers. 

Made in two sizes:—10 quartand 18 quart. Ask your 
Dealer, or write us for descriptive circular anda prices. 


Purity Stamping Company 
Dept. vo Battle Creek, Mich. 


Worlds Largest Manufacturers of Cotton 
Discs for strainers and filters, 


PURITY Cote 
ton Discs are 
made in any size 
from 5 1-2 in, to 
7 in, diam., for 
all makes of 
strainers or filt- 
ers. Send for a 
trial order. 
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THE LONE SCOUTS 


The following boys are. charter 
members of the Dairymen’s Price Re- 
porter Troop of Lone Stouts of Amer- 
ica. 


Cc. R. Dunkle, Jr. Lloyd E. McDowell, 

ike D. 26, 11 BS} 

Sandy Lake, Pa. Conneautville, Pa. 
Glenn Godfrey, 

Paul Lucas, Minerva, Ohio 


Jerusalem, Ohio 
Floyd K. Denney, 
me DD. 1, 

Tyrrell, Ohio 
William G. Maxwell, 
Box 80, R. D. 1, 
Triadelphia, W. Va. 


Charles Hershey, 
Springboro, Pa. 


Albert Schmitt, 

Boksss Rage, 3 

Huntsburg, Ohio 

William A. Shipman, 

clo C J Shipman 
D2 


Farmdale, Ohio 


Harlan Veits, 
Phalanx Station, O. 


Ord C. Genger, 


R. D. 60, 
George Mangun, West Middlesex, Pa. 
‘clo Arthur Detchon, Joe Walp, 


‘Deerfield, Ohio 
Seward A. Diday, 
fF. D. 1, 
Nutwood, Ohio 


Box 43, R. D. 1 
Taylorstown, Pa. 
Alfred Brantingham, 
Winona, Ohio 


Membership in this organization is 
unlimited and any youngster in the 
territory that would like to join, all 
he need do is to send his name to this 
office. 


One of the big features of Lone 
Scout work is the encouraging of lit- 
erary work among the members. Those 
who have enrolled in our troop will 
get more detailed information about 
their duties through the mail in the 
course of a few days. 


Many of the Lone Scouts have ama- 
teur little publications of their own— 
if you are interested in seeing some 
of these, just drop me a line and I'll 
send you some. 


I am reprinting a little story—taken 
from the Texarkhoma Scout—pub- 
lished clear in the southwestern part 
of the United States. Read it and tell 
me would like more like this. 


The Last of the Ballies 


By L. B. Smith, LSS 

From the herd of sheep and _the 
Richard Farm at the foot of the Azul 
Mountains only two young lambs were 
left. Exactly a month before there 
were seventeen. The wolves were not 
catching the lambs, for there was Rex, 
the faithful old shepherd dog, who 
guarded them every day, and not once 
did he come in showing signs of a fight 
and surely a wolf could not steal a 
lamb without first whipping Rex. But 
something was stealing the sheep, that 
was a cinch. Each morning Bob Rich- 
ards would follow the herd to the graz- 
ing pastures at the foot of the moun- 
tains, and watch for the thief that took 
reat delight in stealing lambs, but be- 
ore noon he would return to the house 
and continue his work, leaving Rex to 
take care of the sheep. 

High up over the herd of grazing 
sheep at the foot of Azul Mountains, 
soared the thief—the monarch of all he 
surveyed. The soaring king was the 
last of the bald eagles that since in- 
habited the wilds of the mountains. 

This was the starting point of the 
eagle’s thieving from the Richard’s 
Sheep herd, and will not end until the 
last bald eagle of Azul Mountains had 
been shot from his throne. 

Every other day Bally, as he was 
called by the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains, visited the farm, and each time 
he returned to his perch, a huge crag, 
upon the highest peak of the mountains, 
where he feasted upon a lamb. Rich- 
ards finally caught the old bird in the 
act of stealing his sheep, and imme- 
diately set plans to catch the wiley king. 

In the early spring many farmers 
and ranchmen near Azul Mountains 
reported to county officials that many 
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lambs and calves were being caught by 
an eagle, whereupon the officers offered 
a bounty of a hundred dollars for the 
last bally of the Azuls. 

The loss of fifteen lambs was enough 
to cause Richards to stalk the lone bal- 
ly of the Azuls, and the bounty offered 
caused him to spend more time on his 
efforts. 

One morning, about a month after 
the eagle had first started his thieving, 
Bob Richards looked out of his back- 
door and saw the monarch of the 
mountains, soaring high among _ the 
clouds, and then a moment later, came 
to rest on the side of the mountain. 

The sun was. shining brightly. 
Everywhere the birds were singing— 
sending forth their joyous spring songs. 
Leaves on the trees had become almost 
full grown. Indeed, spring had arrived, 
at least at the Azul Mountains. From 
the side of the nearest mountains came 
the booming rill of falling waters. 
Squirrels chattered joyously in the trees 
near-by, as Bob stepped from the house 
with gun in hand, determined to bring 
down the lone eagle from his throne 
in the sky. He followed Rex and the 
sheep to the pastures, where he hid 
himself near the sheep, ready to shoot 
the bandit when he appeared. 

Bob had begun to think of returning 
home, when a shadow passed over his 
face. Bally dropped down, down, and 
in a flash swooped upon a lamb. Bob 
was racing toward the scene when the 
eagle rose to the sky with a lamb in 
his talons. Bob’s grip on his gun be- 
came stronger as his shaking hands 
raised the weapon to his shoulder. The 
report rent the air and the last bally of 
the Azul Mountains fell to the earth 
dead. 


Juniors Entertain Grange 


Belmont county grangers had a great 
time at a party given them by the 4-H 
clubs in the Barnesville (O.), district 
at Barnesville on May 1. Clyde Lewis, 
leeader of the Jersey Calf Club, 
showed several reels of Jersey pictures 
and spoke on their work in the com- 
munity. Other leaders who took part 
in the program were Mary Bailey, Ber- 
tha Jatten and H. H. Goebel. County 
Agent Hoddinot was also on the pro- 
gram. 


Calf Club Re-organized 


The St. Clair Jersey Calf Club has 
been re-organized on a broader basis 
and has been changed to a livestock 
club. Six new members were enrolled 
—they will each purchase two pure- 
bred Merino ewes. The other five 
members of the club own _ purebred 
Jersey heifers. The six new members 
are Sara Margaret Hinkle, Anna Clark, 
Helen Clark, Donald Sutton, Allen 
Shannon and John Shannon, Jr. The 
five old members owning Jerseys are: 
Harold Hinkle, Jesse Clark, John Sut- 
ton, Jr., Robert Gabel and Harry Gabel. 


Champion Clothing Club 


The Champion Clothing club, of 
Trumbull county, had a rousing meet- 
ing at Champion Centralized school, 
recently. The 11 girls in attendance 
were: Gladys Boyd, Louise Knipper, 
Nancy McCombs, Elizabeth Prentice, 
Eleanor Shafer, Daisy Smith, Nettie 
Smith, Louise Stewart, Delia, Joseph- 
ine and Shirley Vassy. Mrs. Clyde 
Everitt and Miss gnes Shafer are the 
leaders of this club. Miss Margaret 
M. Walker, home demonstration agent, 
met with the girls. 


Greene Flying Needles 


Forty-seven Trumbull county girls 
have applied for membership in the 
newly organized Greene Flying Needles 
Clothing club. Mrs. Jay Liddle is the 
leader. 


More Club Members 


In Trumbull county last year there 
were 4,267 rural children and _ 1,899 
children in villages ,a total of 6,166 
children. Of this number 3.08% were 
enrolled in boys’ and girls’ clubs. 

It is going to be possible this year 
for many more boys and girls to join 
clubs. In Bazetta, there will be two 
clothing clubs, Mrs. Ruth Weir being 
leader of one, Mrs. M. E. Brobst and 
Mrs. G. J. Post of the other. Brace- 
ville has one clothing club, Mrs. Chap- 
man is the leader. Bristol will have a 
new club with Mrs. Carl Ulrich as 
leader. Mrs. Clyde Everitt is leader of 
the clothing club in Champion. Mrs. 
Jay Liddle is again leader of the 
Greene Clothing club, and a Chicken 
Rearing club has been’ organized in 
Greene with Mrs. J. J. Taylor as lead- 
er, also a Farm Management club un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. Sidaway. 
Mrs. FE. C. Gray has charge of the 
Clothing club in Gustavus. Mrs. Day- 
ton Bliss will again have the Clothing 
club in Hartford and Mr. John Hull, 
the Chick Rearing club. Mrs. Clyde 
Mulhollan and Mrs. A. L. Hoover of 
Howland are the leaders of two new 
clubs in Howland. Mrs. Hoover will 
have a Clothing club and it is not de- 
termined whether Mrs. Mulhollan will 
be a Food or Clothing club. Mrs. 
Paul Porter has been chosen leader of 
the Johnston Clothing club and Miss 
Mabel Tyrrell of the Chick Rearing 
club. At present the Kinsman Cloth- 
ing club is without a leader. Mrs. 
Chas. A. Reed and Miss Lucy Hood 
will be leaders of the Liberty Clothing 
club and Mrs. James McCullough of 
the Chick Rearing club. Routhington 
is to have a Food club, with Mrs Mer- 
cer and Miss Dorothy Mercer in 
charge. Mrs. Lyle A. Jewell will be 
leader of the Vernon Clothing club and 
Mr. Leroy Thompson of the Chick 
Rearing club. Mrs. Nellie Colton is 
the leader of the Vienna Clothing club. 


Belmont Clubs Active 


A number of the clubs have in- 
creased their membership this year. 

Saturday afternoon 11 girls met 
with Miss Mabel Campbell of Flushing 
community, and planned work for the 
coming year. All but two of this club 
are high school girls. 

Miss Hedge organized her Clothing 
and Food clubs Monday, May 4, with 
33 members in clothing and 12 in food. 

W. C. Blum of Flushing community, 
has sent 22 names for the “Let’s Go 
Livestock Club”. Poultry, dairy calf, 
beef calf, and pig club owners are the 
happy members. 

Mr. Lawrence McKelvey of Key 
community, reports a livestock club of 
five members and two more applicants. 


Come to Youngstown. 
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Mrs. Glen DeGroft of Lloydsville, 
has a Clothing club of 22 members and 
several more applicants. 

Anna Walker reports her “Colerain 
Willing Warkers Club” organized with 
11 members, at the first meetnig. 


Mrs. Dayton Sills, leader of the 
Hartford Stitch and Chatter Clothing 
club reports they will be nearly double 
in membership this year. Last year 
they had 24 members ,this year they 


expect 40 members. 
% 
& 
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Delivered 
East of the Mississippi 


A Coaster Like 
Dads Automobile 


Oversized rubber tires, machined roller 
bearings, forged axles, double disc 11” 
wheels, a pressure grease gun system, a 
channell steel frame, a brilliant baked 
enamel finish—these are features that make 
the Electric Coaster like Dad’s auto. There 
are no cast or malleable iron parts that 
can break, no hubs on the wheels to fall 
off, nothing to get out of repair. 


Entirely Riveted 

Not a nut, bolt, screw or nail used 
Of beautiful appearance—no nuts or bolts 
are used in its construction—yet it will 
support a ton weight. ‘To introduce this 
wonderful coaster, we have eliminated all 
dealer’s profits and are making a special 
factory price of $10.85. This price is 
astoundingly low when the quality of the, 
Electric Coaster is considered. It is easily 
worth double the price—and we guarantee 
it to give absolute satisfaction or it may 
be returned. 


Send no money. Write to us. 


Send for an Electric Coaster today or write 
for folder of specifications. With it, we 
willssend details of our 10 day free trial 
offer, and will also tell you how to get an 
Electric Coaster without expense by being 
our boy agent in your territory. Write 
today. 


Boy Agents Wanted. 


The Electric Furnace Company 
562 Wilson Ave. Salem, Ohio 


== Exectric CoasteR = 


FAITHFULNESS TO TRUST 
CAREFUL MANAGEMENT 


and 


9% 


ARE FEATURES OF THE 


THE TRUMBULL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 


WARREN, O. 


He. 


GIRARD, O. 


| 
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TB CUTS HERD PROFITS 


By L. L. Rummell 


Inaccuracies in tuberculin testing 
have been pointed to by the score 
throughout northern Ohio since an up- 
rising started against the state cam- 
paign for tuberculosis eradication, and 
the self-appointed paid leaders of the 
so-called “protective association” point 
to one herd and another as typical of 
inaccuracy or misjudgment in the test. 
No one herd has been pointed to more 
than that of E. W. Ensign, of Geauga 
County. 

During the winter I sat in a legis- 
lative hearing at the State House and 
heard H. C. Short tell about this herd, 
with 15 reactors and all which reacted 
to the test, he said, showed no lesions 
on post-mortem at Cleveland, but one 
old cow that passed the test was so 
bad that she went into the tank. ‘This 
same gentleman again pointed to this 
herd when speaking at the hearing he 
requested before Governor Donahey, 
just before the governor signed the 
Riggs bill for eradicating tuberculosis 
on the area plan. At that hearing this 
spokesman for the “protective associa- 
tion” used the Ensign herd as his hor- 
rible example to show how inaccurate 
the test is and how the area testing 
can bankrupt farmers. 

Here Are the Facts 


What are the facts? Many have 
heard this herd history misrepresented 
at these “protective” meetings, how no 
lesions were found, except on the old 
cow that passed the test clean, and how 
Mr. Ensign and his son were listed 
among the bankrupts. Nobody present 
was informed to show up this misrep- 
resentation out in these country meet- 
ings, but when this came before the 
Governor, fortunately I had a signed 
statement from Mr. Ensign to expose 
the prevarication, along with several 
others. 

Let me take a minute to give the 
early history, then the results of the 
T. B. test this last fall, and then what 
T. B. has meant in cutting down profits, 
in milk production. E. W. Ensign 
moved to this farm, owned by his fa- 
ther, in 1912, and soon afterward, that 
spring, bought the first purebred to 
be added to the herd of 12 grades. A 
year later 15-year-old cow was added 
from a herd that since has shown 
heavy loss from tuberculosis, and .this, 
cow when sold for beef three years 
later was so rotten with T. B. that 
the butcher requested to be reimbursed 
and she was fed to the hogs. Yes,, 
they did that thing back in those 
days! 

Nine cows were added in 1914, and 
two were bounght in 1923. Heifer 
calves were raised on the farm. All 
were purebred by 1920. For eight con- 
secutive years sales were made to a U. 
S. Government farm without a re- 
actor, up to 1922. 

First Test In 1922 


The first test under the accredited 
herd plan was made in 1922, and all 
passed clean except two called “sus- 
pects.” In those days veterinarians 
were more lenient and sympathetic 
and let some of these suspicious ani- 
mals have the benefit of the doubt. 


This was a fatal mistake. The next 
year the herd passed without a reactor, 
and then in August, 1924, on the area 
test three cows were condemned, one 
of them being one of the suspects of 
1922. The second suspect of that same 
year had had pneumonia three times 
out of four at calving and was way 
down in milk flow, and with this in- 
formation and because of her general 
condition the veterinarian sent the cow 
to slaughter even tho the tuberculin 
test did not detect her. On post-mor- 
tem she was said to be one of the 
worst cases ever coming into the 
yards; every organic gland was infec- 
ted; pus from the tubercles made a 
pool on the floor; and the lungs were 
preserved for exhibition by the federal 
inspector. 

On retest in 60 days 11 reacted to the 
tail and eye tests but infection was so 
light that all passed for.food. How- 
ever Mr. Ensign writes that every 
one of these cattle showed unmistak- 


able lesions, and two cows went into 
the tank. One calf eight months old, 
that had been tied back of this one 
old cow so rotten with T. B. and was 
accustomed to licking the cow and 
chewing at her switch, was a mass of 
tubercles the full length of hte intes- 
tinal tract. One sick cat was killed at 
the farm and the veterinarian pointed 
out lesions thruout the course of its 
intestines. 
Ensign A Believer in TB Testing 


Mr. Ensign today is president of the 
Geauga County Tuberculosis, Eradica- 


- tion Society. He is convinced as to the 


accuracy of the test. He is going ahead 
with the campaign to wipe out the di- 
sease in his county. He is far from 
bankrupt too, as we have heard on 
some occasions. Likewise, his son, who 
lost all his herd of 14 head by the test, 
four of them tankers, is convinced as 
to the value and accuracy of the test. 
He saw his herd slaughtered, and every 
reactor showed lesions. He _ favors 
the test today. He is restocking, but 
today he buys only TB-tested animals. 
He is far from a bankrupt too. At 
least the bank doesn’t consider him so. 

So much for showing up the wicked 
misrepresentation of this herd. What 
I visited this farm for particularly was 
to find out what an economic loss was 
suffered because of this disease. An 
interesting sidelight is the fact that 
for 11 years prior to 1923 Mr. Ensign’s 
total veterinary bill was $167.50 for 
all stock on the farm. In the following 
19 months due to ravages of tubercu- 
losis it was $282, except for about $5 
out for stock other than cattle. 


The Production Sheet 


Now let us look at the milk produc- 
tion. There is the real tale of loss. 
Some may think that T B has no effect 
on the cow in lowering vitality and 
production, but this table below shows 
unmistakably that it does make in- 
roads into the profits. In each year 
there were practically the same size 
of herd. 

Milk production for three years 


Sept. 1921—Aug. 1922 uu. 111,178 Ib. 
Sept. 1922—Aug. 1923 .............. 96,280 Ib. 
Sept. 1923—Aug. 1924 82,173 lb. 
The milk checks. made the following 

totals for four years: 
$2,716.26 


1921 

2,156.69 
2,395.84 
1,817.61 


I have these records month by month 
for milk production and for checks 
received, but the totals for the year 
tell the story. Note that back in 1921 
the cows made about 50 percent more 
money than they did last year, even 
tho prices were higher in 1921. “The 
loss in milk production in two years’ 
time,” Mr. Ensign told me, “if it is 
attributed to tuberculosis, amounts to 
almost as much as the indemnity and 
salvage on the entire 15 head.” The 
five cows left in the herd today are 
making more profit than the whole 
herd did before, and Mr. Ensign can 
give you figures, as he showed me, to 
prove that statement. It is his opinion 
that with the 233 reactors taken out of 
his township, out of 1416 cattle, there 
is fully as much milk being shipped as 
before the test. Furthermore, the 
breeding value of these cattle today 
with the disease taken out, is consider- 
ably above the value of the entire lot 
before testing. 

So far as I have been able to learn 
this is the only instance of inaccurate 
figures to show what inroads this di- 
sease (tuberculosis) will make into pro- 
fits of a herd. The campaign is there- 
fore more than a health measure. Let’s 
stop thinking only in terms of chil- 
dren’s health and look at the economic 
side of this TB eradication campaign. 
We maintain that so breeding cattle 
they are worth more with reactors, 
taken out than the whole bunch are 
worth untested, and that more real 
profit will come from _ disease-tree 
stock. The Ensign herd gives ample 
proof for that statement.—Ohio Far- 
mer. 


Advisory Council Meeting Next. 


YORK COUNTY LEADS 


Fifty-seven hog growers have en- 
rolled in the 1925 Keystone Ton Litter 
Club in York county, County Agent 
G. G. Weber said today. This is the 
largest number reported in the state 
for one county to date. Thirty-seven 
litters have been marked and started. 

Hopes run high for a repetition or 


an excellent of last year’s record in 


ton litter circles when 11 York county | 
breeders succeeded in growing litters 


to weigh the coveted ton in the allot- 
ted six months’ period. 


Sunlight and elbow grease will dis- 
courage the most persistent of moths, 


Advisory Council Meeting Next. 


$$ 


RESULTS 


Of About Three Months’ Work in Official Testing 


27 records that average 24.50 lbs. butter and 504 Ibs. milk. 75% of 
these records were made either on heifers or cows past their prime. 


Two records above 30 lbs. 


The Ohio state record for milk for seven days in the junior four 


year old class, broken by Daisy Hill Ona Myrtle with 751.8 lbs. 


Bull calves from record dams as low as $25.00. 


A few very high class bull calves also. 


THE RIECK CERTIFIED DAIRY FARMS CO. 
ROOTSTOWN, OHIO 
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FOR THE LUBRICATION OF FORD CARS 


THE VAHEY OIL CO. 


WARREN—YOUNGSTOWN—SALEM 
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EAT AT THE 


TOD HOUSE 


WHEN IN YOUNGSTOWN 


Our Dining Room and Lunch Counter 


are unexcelled 
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Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 


fo] ene cen eee 6 es an oa A cue Sa 


Mathews Cut-Rate MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 
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129 West Sixth St 
East Liverpool, Ohie 
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GOOD PAINT 


ma, Lu 
coe SA 


_ Pure lead and zinc and pure linseed oil are used 
in our Thrift Paint—absolutely are no substitutes 
used. There is none better or cheaper than Thrift 
Paint, quality considered. ‘Thrift 
with an absolute guarantee. 


Paint is sold 


THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 


131 North Park Avenue 


WARREN, OHIO 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS AND PAINT COMPANY 


246 East Federal St.—337 West Federal St. 
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YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER Fifteen 
PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES 
a 
Month 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 =: 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Retail Price Qt. 3.25 
Bentary 4 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 3.40 3.80 3.80 2.90 2.15 2.70 2.87 2.41 
February ——___. .14 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.75 1.65 1.80 1.75 1.75 2.17% 3.40 350 3.75 2.70 1.85 2.65 2.50 2.41 
Mrarchi 14 1.20 1.30 1.30 1.75 1.35 1.45 1.35 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.65 1.65 2.17% 3.40 3.00 3.50 2.35 1.70 2.52 2.40 2,44 
it hg a aS 7 .90 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.25 1.05 1.35 1.45. 1.60 1.50 1.65 2.17% 2.70 3.00 3.10 2.25 1.70 2.50 2125 2.40 
5) aay 85 85 .90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 95 1.25 1.35 1.30 1.20 1.45 2.6814 2.30 3.00 2.90 2.15 1.56 2.19 1.85 
Oe a SS .80 -80 -80 .90 85 .95 1.10 -95 1.15 1.15 1.30 1.30 1.35 2.34 2.10 2.40 2.90 1.90 1.56 2.19 1.85 
fay —— 85 85 -90 1.00 85 1.00 1.20 1.05 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.45 2.34 2.25 2.65 3.15 1.90 1.70 2.40 2.02 
a a 85 85 90 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.85 2.80 3.25 3.40 1.90 1.90 2.48 2.10 
Miseptember ___. .90 .90 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.45 1.30 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.60 1.75 2.85 3.25 3.25 3.50 2.00 2.16 2.61 2.22 
M@ctober 1.05 1.05 1.15 1.75 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.55 1.80 1.75 1.65 2.00 2.85 3.25 3.60 3.50 2.10 2.39 2.75 2.22 
November 1.15 1.15 1.25 1.75 1.40 1.60 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.85 1.80 1.75 2.22% 3.10 3.80 3.75 3.50 2.30 2.78 2.99 2.30 
December we SS 1.25 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.50 1.60 1.95 1.65 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.2214 3.25 4.00 4.00 3.50 2.40 oy 2.95 2.48 
fAverage .96 1.06 1.14 1.24 1.29 1.30 1.43 1.31 1.47 1.56 1.63 1.58 1.75 2.98 3.05 3.27 3.37 2.24 2.02 2.58 2.25 


Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January 1918. 
After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. 


May 8, 1925. 


The following prices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments to 
producers for milk deliveries during the month of April, 1925: 


District 1 Dist. 2 Dist. 3 Dist. 4 Dist. 5 Dist.6 Dist. 7 Dist 8 

B.F. Country FOB 
Test Plants City FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB 

100 Ibs. Gallon 100 Ibs. 100 tbs. 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. 100 lbs. 100 lbs. Gal. 
3.0 234 2.43 2.55 2.56 2.05 2.43 2.86 234 
3.1 .24 248 2.60 2.61 2.10 2.48 2.92 24 
a.2 2414 293 2.65 2.66 2.15 253 2.96 24, 
6.3 25 2.58 2.70 Za 2.20 2.58 3.01 25 
3.4 254 2.63 ZA 2.76 225 2.63 3.06 25% 
3.5 26 2.68 2.80 2.81 2.30 2.68 3.11 26 
3.6 26% 2:73 2.85 2.86 235 2.73 3.16 264% 
3.7 Zi, 2.78 2.90 2.91 2.40 2.78 S21 LBS 
3.8 27% 2.83 2.95 2.96 2.45 2.83 3.26 27 
3.9 28 2.88 3.00 3.01 2.50 2.88 3:31 28 
40 28 2.93 3.05 3.06 2599 2.93 3.36 28Y, 
4.1 29 2.98 3.10 Sa 2.60 2.98 3.41 29 
42 2914 3.03 B15 3.16 2.65 3.03 3.46 2914 
43 30 3.08 3.20, 3.21 2.70 3.08 S51 30 
44 30% Sls} Bie 3.26 2.75 Sule: 3.56 30% 
4.5 Hl 3.18 3.30 Seo 2.80 3.18 3.61 “ail 
46 31Y 3.23 3.35 3.36 2.85 SAI} 3.66 314 
47 SY 3.28 3.40 3.41 2.90 3.28 aA 32 
48 32Y, 3.33 3.45 3.46 2.95 3.33 3.76 32% 
4.9 28) 3.38 3.50 ie) 3.00 3.38 3.81 33 
5.0 33% 3.43 3.55 3.56 3.05 3.43 3.86  .33%4 
5.1 34 3.48 3.60 3.61 3.10 3.48 3.91 34 
5.2 J4Y 3.53 3.65 3.66 3.15- S Fee) 3.96 34, 
5.3 35 3.58 3.70 3:/1 3.20 3.58 4.01 EOD 
5.4 354 3.63 Shas, 3.76 3.25 3.63 4.06 35 
5.5 36 3.68 3.80 3.81 35.30 3.68 4.11 36 


Pittsburgh F. O. B. price per cwt. is $3.06 for 3.5 per cent milk with 5c per 


1-10 point up or down. 


Pittsburgh F. O. B. price per cwt. is $3.06 for 3.5% milk with 5c per 1/10 


point up or down. 


District No. 1—Pittsburgh and 
markets. 

District No. 2—Includes Youngstown, War- 
ren, Niles and Girard. 

District No. 3—Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridge- 
port, Martins Ferry. 

District No. 4—Ashtabula. 

No. 
Saegertown, 


suburban 


5- Manufacturing plants at 
Orangeville and Em- 


District 
Minerva, 


lenton, (Note)—Plants under Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling or Youngstown City inspection re- 
ceive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 
Aes oa No. 6—Sharon, Farrell and Sharps- 
ville. 
District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 


District No. 8—New Kensington and Par- 
nassus. 


Dealers will deduct from the above prices 1 cent per 100 pounds for the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Co. for commissions and 1 cent per 100 pounds for 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council to be used in improving standards of quality 
in both production and distribution of milk in the D. C. S. Territory and for an 
educational campaign advertising the food value of Dairy Products 


Approved by Board. of Directors May 8, 1925. 


May 8, 1925. 
Dealers listed below are operating under 
pooling contracts and their accounts as of this 
date are considered in good standing by the 


Pool Accounting Department. This list is sub- 
ject to chamge and parties interested are re- 
quested to destroy any lists issued prior to 
this date. 


District No. I 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 


Harmony Creamery Co. 
Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 
Allegheny Dairy Co. 
Charles Giger. 
Hazel-Glenn Milk Co. 
Shadyside Milk Co. 
Clifford Stauffer. 

A. H. Rapp 

Milan Bielich. 

Frank Bayer. 

Chas. Nauman. 
Economy Creamery. 

V. H. Schultz. 

John P. Tomkiewicz. 
Peerless Milk Co. 

E. H. Kaste. 

Mclaren Sanitary Milk Co. 
Tech Ice Food Products. 
United Dairy. 

Andrew Krupa. 

Carl W. Burton. 

R. O. Gerber. 

Lackzoom Lab. 

Michael Oles. 

James Evans. 

McCreary Dairy. 

B. Seiavitch. 

Standard Dairy. 
Sewickley San. Milk Co. 
Wm. Colteryahn & Sons Co. 
Dearborn Dairy. 

Valley Dairy Prod. Co. 
Blue Ribbon Dairy. 

G. S. Blackstock. 


‘ 


- Snee and Pfoff. 


Henry Henrich, 
Cappelli Dairy. 
Tri-Boro Dairy. 


District No. II 


“Isaly Dairy Co. 
- Youngstown Sanitary Milk Co. 
Henry Dieter. 
Ohio Pure Milk Co. 
W. R. Ruhlman. 
Madden & Hubbard. 
Cc. J. Wilson. 


Hall R. Magee. 

The Warren San. Milk Co. 
Persing Milix Prod. Co. 
Frederick Dairy Co. 

J. W. Trube. 

W. D. Mealy. 

Highland Dairy. 

J. R. Biery. 

Mahoning Valley Creamery. 
W. A. McIntosh. 


District No. III 


United Dairy Co. 

Jhio Valley Dairy. 

Cloverdale Dairy Co. 

Purity Dairy. 

Meadow Crest Dairy. 

Cloverdale Dairy (Bellaire Plant). 
Home Farm Dairy. 

Deans Dairy. 


District No. IV 
M. V. Koykka. 
L. R. Stroup. 
Harbor Creamery. 
Chas. J. Reynolds. 
Finn Cooperative Milk Co. 


District No. V 
J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orangeville plant). 
Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 
Reinhold Ice Cream Co. 
United Dairy Co. (Barnesville plant). 
Conneaut Lake Dairy Prod. Co. 
Andalusia Dairy. 
Sureme Dairy. 
Carnation Milk Prod. Co. 
Lyona Cheese Factory. 
W. H. Walker Co. 
Vinocur Dairy. 
Moore Bros. Co. 
District No. VI 
hk D. Biggins & Sons (Sharon plant), 
eeher Brother.s 
District No. VII 


Crockery City Ice Prod. Co. 
Goldenstar Dairy. 
Rosenberger Dairy Prod. Co. 
Adams & Johansen. 


District No. VIII 
Enterprise Dairy. 
Keystone Dairy. 
W. A. Clowes. 
Valley Dairy Products Co. 


JERSEY CHAMPS 


The newly compiled report of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club shows the state champion 
Jersey cows of Ohio to be: 


Cream Maid’s Susan, Robert S. Middleton, 
Urbana, one year and eight months, 9590 Ibs. 
milk, 567.05 Ibs. fat. 

Sophie’s Dolly Dimple, High W. 
Youngstown, two years and three 
10,814 lbs. milk, 689.68 Ibs. fat. 

Chieftain’s Flora, Woodcliff Farm, Colum- 
bus, two years and 11 months, 13,179 lbs. milk, 
689.03 lbs. fat. 

Atalanta’s Noble Helen, Salmon P. Halle, 
Wickliffe, three years and two months, 13,555 
Ibs. milk, 799.44 Ibs. fat. 


Bonnell, 
months, 


Ibsen’s Jubilee Signal, High W. Bonnell, 
Youngstown, three years and nine months, 
16,295 lbs. milk, 914.46 Ibs. fat. 


Jacoba’s Smoky Maid, Randall H. Anderson, 
West Austintown, four years and two months, 
14,900 Ibs. milk, 846.29 Ibs. fat. 

Fair Play’s Princess, M. C. Harter, Thorn- 
ville, four years and 11 months, 16,207 Ibs. 
milk, 964.48 Ibs. fat. 

Prince’s Emma of H. S. F., estate of S. B. 
Hartman, Columbus, six years and_ three 
months, 18,437 Ibs. milk, 1109.99 lbs. fat. 

Snip Wauger 2d, Hugh W. Bonnell, Youngs- 
town, 13 years and one month, 18,226 Ibs. milk, 
941.11 Ibs. fat. 

All of the above records are for the 365-day 
test. 


The report shows the champion Jersey cows 


for the state of Pennsylvania to be: 
Lucky Farce, I. C. S. Demonstration Farms, 


Dalton, one year and 11 months, 14,260 Ibs. 
milk, 635.70 Ibs. fat. ; 
Buttercup of Wishtonwish, Green Pond 


Farms, V. K. M., Bethlehem, two years and 
four months, 11,338 lbs. milk, 600.71 Ibs. fat. 

Doralassa’s Jane, Penn. ‘Training School, 
Morganza, two years and 11 months, 11,986 Ibs. 
milk, 654.66 Ibs. fat. 

Lucky Farce, Inter. Corres. School, Scran- 
ton, three years and two months, 14,185 lbs, 
milk, 708.57 lbs. fat. 

Prince’s Rose of M. B., W. F. Shrum, Jean- 
nette, three years and 10 months, 14,292 Ibs. 
milk, 639.05 Ibs. fat. 

Meridale Oxford Lily, L. B. Carter, Titus- 
ville, four years and four months, 12,633 Ibs. 


milk, 745.28 Ibs. fat. 
DON’T BE CUT 
Wonderful 


PILES 2: 
eo Treatment 


This 
‘ My internal method of treatment 
is the correct one, and is sanctioned by 
the best informed physicians and sur- 
geons. Ointments, salves and other local 
applications give only temporary relief. 
If you have piles in any form write fora FREE 
sample of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will 


bless the day that youread this. Write today. 
E. R. PAGE 363C Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


you Try 


Gamboge’s Ida Tiola, D. I. Post, Dunn’s 
Station, four years and seven months, 11,945 
Ibs. milk, 743.82 lbs. fat. 

Sophie’s Elberta, W. I. Glatfelter, 
Grove, six years and 11 months, 
fat, 942.06 fat. 

Yamadori, Penn. 
ganza, 12 years and 
milk, 668.50 Ibs. fat. 


Spring 
16,581 Ibs. 


Training School, Mor- 
two months, 12,818 Ibs. 
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POWER MILKER ‘535 


READY TO MILK 


Complete WHEN YOU GET iT 


1 18 to 40 cows an hour--easy. Costa 
nothing toinstall. Easy to clean, 
Milks the human way--easy on 
the cows. 30 Days Trial««= 

10 Year Guarantee--Cash 

or Easy Terms--a year to 

ak Write for FREE 
OOK 


; », ‘How to Judge 
L — > Milkers’’. ee ours now! 
a) White Street ittawa, Kansas 
Ottawa Mig. Co. 50x 4311 Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Helping you earn more money ~ 
every year. That’s what a good, 
dependable Unadilla Silo means 
to you. 

Year after year it gives you 
plenty ofgood, succulent, lowcost 
home grown silage. Silage which 
loses none of its valuable juices 
and is protected against frost. 


Strong, well built from selected 
lumber, and produced in large num- 
bers, the Unadilla is a superior silo 
which you can get at a cost that saves 
you money! 

Write today for big, handsome, 
interesting catalog giving complete 
information. Time payments if desired. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Unadilla, N. Y. 


HpPaamaienn| 


The BEAVER PRINTING COMPANY 


The National Printers 


PRINTERS, RULERS 


and BOOK-BINDERS 


Bell Phone 95 


Packard Ave 


GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


FARMS! 


FARMS! 
We have a fine selection of poultry, truck, fruit, dairy and stock farms, 


FARMS! 
any location 


or size desired; some with stock and all equipment; some to exchange for city property 


We have aay 


{ reasonable priced farms. 
price we woul 


be glad to list it. 


If you have a farm for sale at a reasonable 


Cc. E. TAYLOR 


412 Home Savings & Loan Bldg. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Sixteen 
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De Laval Milker 
Outfits Now Sold for 


and up : depending 
onthe number of 
cows to be milked 


The Most Economical As Well 
As the Best of All 


After nine years, and with more than 25,000 in use, it is an 
established fact that the De Laval Milker is not only the best 
but also the most economical of all milkers. This is especially 
true in view of the recent price reduction and the addition of the 
De Laval Junior Milker Outfit, for milking small herds, to the 
line of De Laval Milkers. 


Whether you have 5 or 500 cows there is a De Laval Milker 
Outfit exactly suited for your needs, which will pay for itself in 
saving time and labor and increasing the quantity and quality 
of milk, and by making dairying more pleasant and profitable. 


It is possible to get mechanical milkers for less than the 
first cost of a De Laval—but you can’t possibly get the same 
results. During the time that De Laval Milkers have been on 


the market and with the large number in use, the following facts 
have been established: 


—we have never known of one to injure a cow; 


—the action of the De Laval is so pleasing and stimulating 
that cows almost invariably produce more milk; 


—the De Laval is practically fool-proof and does not re- 
_ quire a skilled operator; 


—it not only milks better but faster, thus saving more time. 
—it is easy to wash and keep in a sanitary condition; 
Therefore, the De Laval is by far the cheapest in the end. 


In addition, it is sold on such easy terms that you can have the. 


use of it while it pays for itself. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


600 Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
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61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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“This Paper Is Owned and Published by Dairy Farmers Who Are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co.” 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Last Year a Banner One For Dairymen’s 
Co-Operative Sales Company 


One of Largest Crowds of Year Approve of Actions of Directors in Handling Association Affairs—Candidates for Direct- 


By The Editor 


Youngstown on June 5 was one of 
the hottest cities in the United States 
and the 250 or more farmers, members 
of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company who were attending the 
meeting of the Advisory Council on 
that date must have caught the “fever” 
and as a result the meeting was one 
of the “hottest” and enthusiastic ever 
held. 

Complete satisfaction was expressed 
over the progress made by the organi- 
zation during the past year and par- 
ticularly during the past quarter. Even 
the most experienced of the Local rep- 
resentatives was amazed at the magni- 
tude of the business as reported by 
John Loeffert, Jr.. manager of the 
Pool Department. 

Just after the reading of the minutes 
of the last meeting, the entire assem- 
blage, upon motion of J. A. Matchett, 
rose to their feet and stood with bowed 
heads as a tribute to the late W. J. 
Wilson, Jr., one of the wheel-horses of 
the organiation who passed away since 
the last meeting. It was a fitting trib- 
ute to such a sterling worker as Mr. 
Wilson. 

The report of Pres. Brenneman on 
general activities was received with 
serious consideration. The Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company is now a 
full grown body with 13,748  stock- 
holders, an increase of 1,538 over May 
$1, 1924. There are now 123 Local 
units as compared with 114 at the close 
of the last fiscal year. Since the last 
quarterly report, Locals have been es- 
tablished at Salem, and Harrison coun- 
ty, Ohio, Fredonia and West Alex- 
ander, Pa., and Dallas, W. Va., with 
several more in the formative stage. 

Congressman Cooper Speaks 

Because of the vast amount of busi- 
ness interest in the organization no 
outside speakers were on the program 
during the sessions, but during the 
noon hour the Hon. John G. Cooper, 
Congressman from Youngstown dis- 
trict, spoke to the delegates. 

He congratulated the farmers on 
having such a wonderful orgar.ization 
and pledged himself to fight their bat- 
tles whenever given an opportunity, 
admonishing them to solidify their or- 
ganization so they can speak more con- 


RaRY OF THE 


MAY MILK PRICES 


May milk prices add another feather to the Dabbhht: 2.03928. 
Sales Company marketing hat. The announcement of $2.20 per cwt. 
for 3.5 milk as the Pittsburgh Country Plant price establish ng iid Be 
high mark in favor of our selling plan. Thigy ag yes high ate for 
May milk since 1920. : 


A much larger decrease from the April price was anticipated by the 
directors for the production this year is slightly greater than it was a 
year ago, but the Class I sales have increased to such an extent, due 
largely to the work of the Dairy Council, that this price was made pos- 
sible. 


In District No. 1, which includes Pittsburgh Country Plants and 
Local F. O. B. markets, the price is $2.20 per cwt. and 244 cents or $2.50 
per cwt. The latter price for F. O. B. milk. 


In District No. 2, which includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles and 
Girard, the price is $2.50 per cwt. 


In District No. 3, which includes Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport and 
Martins Ferry, the price is $2.55 per cwt. 


In District No. 5, the price at Minerva,-(Helvetia Plant) is $2.00 per 
cwt.; at Saegertown, Lyona, Emlenton and Conneaut Lake it is $2.10 
per cwt.; at Alliance and Butler it is $2.50 per cwt.; at Vinocur Dairy, 
Barnesville, H. W. Walker Co., Orangeville, Andalusia Dairy at Salem 
and at E. Rochester, $2.20 per cwt. 


In District No. 6, which includes Sharon, Farrell and Sharpsville, 
the price is $2.50 per cwt. 


In District No. 7, which includes East Liverpool and its surrounding 
markets the price is $2.88 per cwt. 


In District No. 8, which includes New Kensington, and Parnassus, 
the price is 243 cents per gallon. 


Below is a list of buying prices for dealers: 


District Class. Classell 
Is fewall (GRE MO) USS) bo cogs Reese Ps eR...) a $3.55 $2.53 
Node (GG tntiny Eat) aera tess actos. 715d: cove eset pegs see Nase nde es $2.70 $2.00 
Be he eh ie (Decided Later $2.00 

....$3.50A, $2.65B $2.00 

at $3.32 $2.18 

$2.95 $2.05 

tPA. + A eee $3.00 $2.00 

Fk Se Bt on ae a A $3.45 $2.00 

He. ee me, MRED Bo TEU S Dn ln.,.'t.. eI RgE, 0) bs $3.50 $2.10 


Class I is for milk sold in fluid form, wholesale or retail. 
Class II is for milk used for sweet and ice cream. 


Class III is for milk used for manufacturing purposes. 


ors Named—Congressman Cooper Speaks at the Noon Meeting 


vincingly and with more authority. He 
expressed himself in favor of a tariff 
high enough to protect the dairy far- 
mer. 

Dr. Welch, head of the board of 
health in Youngstown, paid a glowing 
tribute to the farmers and to the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council. Since 
the advent of the Dairy Council he de- 
clared the farmers were producing a 
better milk and the dealers were tak- 
ing much better care of their product. 
He assured the farmers of the whole- 
hearted cooperation of his department 
in protecting the milk markets of 
Youngstown. 

The appreciation of the delegates for 
the work of the directors was reected 
in the nominations made for the ensu- 
ing year. All the old directors, with 
the exception of J. B. Atkinson of 
West Alexander, Pa., were re-nomin- 
ated. Mr. Atkinson had previously de- 
clared he would not be a candidate for 
re-election, or he would undoubtedly 
also have been re-nominated. 

A complete list of the nominees and 
their respective Locals are: P. S. Bren- 
neman, Jefferson, O., member of Jef- 


ferson Local; E. F. Noble, North Jack- 
son Local; W. W. Bullard, Andover, 
O., member of Andover Local; W. S. 
Wise, Meadville, member of Saeger- 
town Local; G. A. Cover, Fowler, O., 
member of Fowler Local; Geo. F. Mar- 
tin, Connoquenessing Local; Fred W. 
Thornton, Springboro, Pa., member of 
Springboro Local; J. F. McKillop, 
member of N. Shenango Local, and W. 
T. Shekels, Alliance, O., member of Al- 
liance Local. 

The tellers nominated are P. H. 
Doyle, Kinsman Local; E. A. Sampson, 
Denmark Local, and W. B. Ray of the 
Springboro Local. 

The meeting was marked by a most 
general free discussion of the ‘major 
problems of the organization with very 
little dissension among the delegates, 
other than that brought about by the 
excessive heat of the day. 

FE. R. Quackenbush, secretary of the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, gave 
the annual report of his organization 
which was accepted with considerable 
pleasure by the delegates. At this 
juncture several of the men expressed 
themselves on the new methods of the 
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Sanitation Department of the Dairy 
Council and many of them expressed 
satisfaction over the results that were 
attained by its work. The Dairy Coun- 
cil added several thousands of dollars 
to the revenue of the farmers by in- 
creasing the consumption of Class I 
milk in the city markets—this was 
shown more convincingly by Mr. Loef- 
fert in his report. 

“The amount of milk pooled during 
the past year in all districts totalled 
424,209,494 pounds, an increase of 53,- 
533,409 pounds over last year and 112,- 
506,944 pounds more than two years 
ago,’ declared Mr. Loeffert in giving 
the report of the Pool Department. 
“The past year marks the third year of 
your preesnt pooling plan. 


“Since the adoption of your present 


selling plan a total volume of 1,106, 
588,129 pounds of milk have been 
pooled. The total valuation of this 


milk as received by our members, $27,- 
459,520.37, an average of $2.4814 per 
cwt. per member for the three year 
period. 

“Tt is difficult for most of our mem- 
bership to appreciate the magintude of 
their Organization, therefore, we would 
direct your attention to the total vol- 
ume of milk pooled during the past 
three years, 1,106,588,129 pounds; place 
this milk in quart size milk bottles, end 
to end, and it will reach a distance of 
80,134 miles. Consider that it is a dis- 
tance of 24,000 miles around the world, 
at the senator, and you will realize the 
D. C. S$. S Company’s milk belt. 


Reports From Buyers 


“The above facts and figures as well 
as those that follow are garnered from 
our records of detailed reports re- 
quired from buyers each month, cov- 
ering both sales and purchases of milk. 
These reports give us access to con- 
siderable amount of valuable informa- 
tion directly responsible to the success 
and stabilization of our Organization. 


“As mentioned previously in this re- 
port there were 424,209,494 pounds of 
milk pooled during the past year for 
which our producers received $10,,85,- 
115.62 on a 3.5% basis. This will equal 
an average of $2.3773 per cwt. basis to 
all members. While this pool average 
price is lower than last year, when our 
members received $2.6774, we should 
be rightfully proud. The deplorable 
condition of the manufactured dairy 
products market due to the unseasona- 
ble weather during the late spring and 
all summer months made heavy  in- 
roads on the dairy industry. Tremen- 
dous production during May and June 
furthered our troubles, not to mention 
the amount of butter in cold storage 
warehouses. 


“Of all the pool milk handled during 
the past year by dealers cooperating 
with the Association, the percentage 
utilized in each classification was as 
follows: 


Classless 195,622,969 Ibs. 46.12% 
Classe a= 176,788,953 Ibs. 41.67% 
Class I-B 69,157 Ibs. 00.02% 
Classwil bh teaes 2,415,268 Ibs. 00.57% 
Classe Lea 28,742,991 Ibs. 06.78% 
Class III-A ....20,530,156 Ibs. 04.84% 


“Tt will be noted that while we han- 
dled considerable more milk during the 
past year as compared to last year, we 
have increased our Class I sales 08.95%. 
The Class I sales last year totaled 179,- 
583,749.” 


The marketing plan as adopted by the D. 
C. S. Co. three years ago necessitated the di- 
viding into districts the different - territories. 
These are governed by markets or available 
markets, transportation facilities, geographi- 
cal boundaries, etc. At present, we have eight 
districts comprised of the following: 
No.1. Pittsburgh F. O. B., Pittsburgh Coun- 
try Receiving Stations. 


One 2. Youngstown, Girard, Niles, Warren, 
io. 
No. 3. Wheeling, W. Va.; Martins Ferry 


and Bellaire, Ohio 

No. 4. Ashtabula, Ohio. | 

No. 5. Miscellaneous plants in various dis- 
tricts, including manufacturing and condens- 
ing plants. 

No.6. Sharon and Farrell, Pa. 

No.7. EK. Liverpool and Wellsville, Ohio. 
_No. 8. Parnassus, Springdale and New Ken- 
sington, Pa. 

“In each district the pooled milk was sold 
to dealers on a classification basis, although 
insofar as our pproducers’ price was concern- 
ed, there was but one price—the pool weight- 
ed average of all milk sold in his respective 
district. 

“Class 1 milk includes all milk sold in fluid 
form both wholesale and retail; class IZ milk 
is all milk that is separated, the cream of 
which is sold as cream or used in the manu- 
facture of ice cream or any other products, 
excepting those specifically listed under other 
classifications; class III milk is all milk that is 
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used in the manufacture of butter; class III-A 
milk is all that is used in the manufacture of 
sterilized evaporated while milk; class II-B is 
all milk that is used in the manufacture of 
American cheese, hard type. 


Pittsburgh District. : 

“In the Pittsburgh 301,190,025 pounds of milk 

was pooled; 234,845,856 pounds being received at 

the country plants, while 66,344,169 lbs. were 
F. O. B.. Pittsburgh deliveries. 

“Receipts at the country plants were sold 

under the various classifications as follows: 


Classis 107,145,882 Ibs 45.62% 
Classilia es 109,222,114 lbs. 46.51% 
Class III .. .. 17,359,235 lbs. 07.39% 
Class 11-B _..... 1,118,625 Ibs. 00.48% 


“The total ‘ o buyers at country plants 
based on dealers’ buying prices was $5,155,- 
481.06 for 3.5% milk, equal to an average cost 
of $2,1952 per hundred pounds. 

The total receipts F. O. B. Pittsburgh were 


sold under the various classifications as fol- 
- lows: 

Class I .... 38,015,726 Ibs 57.30% 
_ Class IL 20,552,344 Ibs. 30.98% 

Class IIT . 7,706,942 lbs. 11.62% 

Class II-A 69.157 lbs. 00.10% 


“The total cost to buyers based on the deal- 
ers’ buying prices F. O. B. Pittsburgh was $1,- 
995,467.67 for 3.5% milk, equal to an average 
cost of $3.0078 per hundred pounds. 

District No. II. 

“In District No. 2 the total receipts were 48,- 
134,850 pounds sold under the various classi- 
fications as follows: 


Classd ee .... 25,936,164 lbs. 53.88% 
Class II 22,198,686 Ibs. 46.12% 


“The total cost to buyers was $1,211,094.56, or 
equal to an average cost of $2.5161 per hun- 
dred pounds for 3.5% milk. 

District No. III. 

“Receipts for District No. 3 totaled 18,297,061 
pounds and sold under the various classifica- 
tions as follows: 


10,315,735 Ibs. 56.38% 
Class II . 7,752,462 lbs. 42.37% 
Clissulil yar ee 228,864 Ibs. 01.25% 


“The total cost to buyers based on dealers’ 
buying prices was $517,222.16 or equal to an 
average cost of $2.8268 per hundred pounds on 
a 3.5% basis. 

District No. IV. 

“The total receipts in District No. 4 were 
5,469,262 pounds sold under the various classi- 
fications as follows: 


Clissilt eee es ccc 3,344,315 Ibs. 61.16% 
Class II ..1,300,567 Ibs. 23,78% 
Class III Bee ici .. 823,380 Ibs. 15.06% 

“The total cost buyers based on dealers’ 


buying prices was $150,000.96, equal to an av- 
erage cost of $2.7431 per hundred pounds on 
a 3.5% per cent basis. 
District No. V. : 

“District No. 5 is comprised of the following 
plants: 

Carnation Milk Prod. Co.—Saegertown, Pa. 

Helvetia Milk Cond. Co.—Minerva, Ohio. 

Vinocur Dairy Co.—Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. W. Walker Co.—Somerset, Pa. 

Supreme Dairy—Alliance, Ohio. 

Reinhold Ice Cream Co.—Emlenton, Pa. 

Lyona Cheese Factory—Guy Mills,.Pa. 

Conneaut Lake Dairy Prod. Co.—Conneaut 
Lake, Pa. 

Andalusia Dairy Co.—Salem, Ohio. : 

Andalusia Dairy Co.—E. Rochester, Ohio. 

. D. Biggin & Sons Co.—Orangeville, Ohio. 

“The total receipts as reported by the above 
plants were 40,967,623 pounds sold under the 
various classifications as follows: 


Class I Pat aon. 437-362mlbes 08.39% 
Class Ii ...13,479,478 Ibs. 32.90% 
‘Class iiiiges .. 2,213,983 Ibs. 05.40% 
Class II-B ... 1,306,643 Ibs. 93.19% 
Class III-A 20,530,156 Ibs. 50.12% 


“The total cost to buyers based on 3.5% milk 
at dealers’ buying prices was $777,446.09, equal 
to an average cost of $1.8977. 

District No. VI. 


“The total receipts in District No. 6 were 


1,886,548, sold under the following classifica- 
tions: 

Classi ea ae wien loo OFOUSe bss 73.96% 
Class II . 442,520 lbs. 23.46% 
Class III 48,725 lbs. 02.58% 


“The total cost to dealers amounted to $50,- 
465.95, equal to an average cost of $2.6750 per 
hundred weight, 3.5% basis. 

District No, VII. 


Receipts in District No. 7 totaled 5,224,740 


pounds, sold as follows: 

Class hp eae 3,840,330 Ibs. 73.50% 
Classi 1,260,191 Ibs. 24.12% 
Class III . 124,219 Ibs. 02.38% 


“The total to dealers was $151.348.50, 
equal to an average cost of $2.8967 per hundred 
vounds on a 3.5% basis. 

District No. VIII. 

“The total receipts in District No. 8 weré 
3,050,385 pounds, sold under various classifica- 
tions as follows: 


Class Tikes. Pana 202, LOZSs 73.17% 
Class II af 580,590 Ibs. 19.03% 
3,050Class 237,643 Ibs. 07.80% 


“The total cost to dealers was $96,506.60, or 
equal to an average cost of $3.1637 per hundred 
pounds, 3.5% basis. 

Country Plant Production. 

“Receipts at the Pittsburgh country plants 
totals 234,845,856 pounds; June, 1924, was the 
highest in production with 28,275,255 pounds, 
while November, 1924, was the lowest with 
14,604,871 pounds, over 48% decrease. 

“The following table gives receipts for each 
month at countnry plants: 
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27,352,282 
. 28,275,295 
.. 24,494,727 


August .. 20,711,026 
September . 16,734,677 
October... . 15,737,593 
November .. 14,604,871 
December ....... .. 15,080,948 
January, 1925 .- 16,898,948 
February _...... .. 15,663,591 


.. 18,534,231 
.. 20,758,123 

“Total receipts at the country plants for the 
three years under present pooling system were: 


Binst/iyeateeen.ccs 205,097,500 Ibs. 
Second year . ... 219,293,795 lbs. 
Third year senoe 234,845,856 Ibs. 


Topaleeer en. 659,237,151 Ibs. 

“By comparing the above figures it will be 
noted that receipts for the second fiscal year 
show an increase of about 7% over the first 
year, while the past year shows about the 


same percentage of an increase over the second 
year. 

“However, your present selling plan has 
taken care of this extra volume of milk, so 
that our pool prices have not suffered. Had 
this milk been sold on the old one price plan 
it would have resulted in a price far below 
the pool price. As it was your Sales Commit- 
tee succeeded in selling part of this milk for 
class 1 purpose, thereby keeping our pool price 
in line with other association prices, and also 
had the satisfaction of knowing the milk was 
handled by recognized buyers. 

“The class 1 price of this Association at the 
Pittsburgh country plants to dealers for the 
past year will average $2.6915 per hundred 
pounds; class 2, $1.8833 per hundred pounds 
and class 3, $1.6073 per hundred pounds. 

Price Review. 

“The average pool price for 3.5% milk for the 
past year will equal $2.225 per hundred pounds 
at Pittsburgh country plants, while the F. O. 
B. Pittsburgh price will average $2.9435 per 
pemased pouunds, or equal to 25 cents pergal- 
on. 

“Following is a table giving the pool aver- 
age price in all markets in which the D. C. S. 
Company operates: 

Districts. 
Dist. 
Dist. 
Dist. 
Dist. 
Dist. 
Dist. § 
Dist. 
Dist 7s 
Dist. ce 

Losses in District 5. 

“In District Noo. 5, milk was sold to deal- 
ers for use in the manufacture of cheese, evap- 
orated whole milk and class II products. Such 
milk used in the manufacture of evaporated 
milk and cheese were sold at a price lower 
than our average pool price and consequently 
losses have been sustained, making it neces- 
sary to draw upon the cash account of the 
following pools: 


istrict No. 1 73.16% 
District No. 2 03.88% 
District No. 3 .. 18.94% 
District No. 4 . 03.47% 
District No. 8 00.55% 


“Losses sustained by payment to these plants 
totaled $66,355.46 for the year. 

“Tn order to meet these losses the following 
deductions were made per cwt. on all milk 
sold from each district as noted: 

District No. 1 ........ 00.56% per cwt. 
District No. 2 . 00.53% per cwt. 
District No. . 06.86% per cwt. 
District No. 4 . 04.21% per cwt. 
District No. 8 ........ 00.70% per cwt. 


Reserve for Bad Debts. 

“Effective as of June 1, 1924, the Pool Ac- 
counting Department has been setting up a re- 
serve for bad debts to help meet losses sus- 
tained by our members shipping to buyers rec- 
ognized by the association. This fund is be- 
ing raise dat the rate of .0025 cents per cwt. 
each month from the various districts. 

“We swing into the fourth year of our pres- 
ent marketing system this May with prospect 
much brighter than we did last May. For May 
and June, 1924 we were obliged to reduce our 
class II price to $1.50 to meet competitive 
creame prices; this cream was being shipped 
into Pittsburgh from both eastern and west- 
ern territories at a very low price. 

This natuurally had a tendency to play 
havoc with our pool prices for May and June, 
1924. This year your Sales Committee did 
not have to meet this competition on the class 
II market and the result is that we procured 
from our dealers a better price for this pro- 
duct for May and June. 

“Therefore, even considering the heavy sur- 
plus oi milk we will handle during May and 
June, our producers will still receive a pool 
price far in excess of last year for the same 
months.” 


The following resolutions were offered by the 
Committee on Resolutions, the first failed to 
pass and the third resolution, after it was pass- 
ed, was apparently laid on the table for Mr. 
Quackenbush was prepared to give his annual 
statement, but the delegates voted not to hear 
it until next year: 

1. Resolved, That the Board of Directors of 
the D. C. S. Co. meet the Board of Health of 
the City of Pittsburgh to secure a uniform 
inspection of the producers of the Pittsburgh 
District —(Adopted). 

2. Owing to the rapidly increasing member- 
ship of the D. C. S. Co. the Advisory Council 
is becoming unweildly and causing a heavy 
drain upon the finances of the organization; 
therefore, be it, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this body 
that the Directors be instructed to take such 
steps as may be necessary to reduce the rep- 
resentation in The Advisory Council from one 
to fifty, or major portion thereof, to one one 
to one hundred or major portion thereof, but 
nothing in this resolution shall be construed as 


The average cow is not good 
enough. The developments of 
the past year, when reviewed 


from every angle, are full of en- 
couraging features, but the 
greatest need in our industry to- 
day is to increase not the num- 
ber of dairy cows, but the 
amount of production per cow. 
The future success of the indus- 
try will be largely measured by 
the success of dairymen in de- 
veloping herds of cattle of great- 
er producing ability, for it is 
upon this factor more than all 
others that the economy of pro- 
dustion hinges, and the opportun- 
ity of greatest prosperity in the 
dairy industry of this country de- 
pends.—Dr. C. W. Lawson, Chief, 
Buerau of Dairying, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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to deprive any I,ocal of at least one representa- 
tive in The Advisory Council. 

(This resolution was tabled as the power to 
change the By-laws lies in a two-thirds vote 
of the stockholders rather than with the Ad- 
visory Council Board). 

3, Inasmuch as the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council is being financed largely by the mem- 
bers of the D. C. S. Co., therefore, be it, 

Resolved, That the Dairy Council be requir- 
ed to make a financial report to the Advisory 
Council at least once a year, said report to in- 
clude the number of employees with the sal- 
aries paid and insofar as possible an itemized 
account of the receipts and expenditures for the 
year.—(Adopted). : 

4. Resolved, That the Board of Directors 
be directed to demand the distributors of Dis- 
trict No. 2 to pay for milk sent them twice. 
each month.—(Tabled). 

J. H. Brawley, 
W. H. Van Scyoc, 
Walter C. Lee. 


Dairy Council Report 
there 


Commencing with this issue, 


wil be published monthly in the Dairy- 
men’s Price Reporter, a statement coy- 
ering the income and expense of the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council. 


Income 


Contributions 
Interest 


Profit . 
6231.83 r 

Loss on sale of capital assets... 31.90 
Total ‘income 25.:a) ers 6199.93 6199.93 


Extension Pept. 
Dramatic Dept. 
Milk San. Dept. . 
Advertising Dept. 
Display Dept. .... 
Publicity Dept. 

Movies Dept. ...... 
Direct Mail Dept. 
Child Health Council 


‘Total expense: Sancuso en eee 


Excess of income 


One need not sow nor reap fools; 
they grow freely—Proverbs of Rus- 
sia. 


Says Sam: The truth is stranger 
than fiction, but a good many people 
still stick to fiction. 


Side tracking 
LIGHTNING 


The Dalzell Brothers Co. 


Will Protect Your Buildings With ay 
COPPER LIGHTNING RODS 
SLATE ROOFING - 
ASBESTOS ROOFING 4 


a as J 


WARM AIR FURNACES 


Office: 1003-4-5 Realty Building 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Crawford County Will Hold 
' Dairy Show 


Dairy farmers in Crawford County, 
Pa. are all enthused over the first 
annual Crawford County Dairy Cattle 


Show to be held at Cambridge 
Springs, Pa., June 23-25. 

Crawford county, long a_ leading 
dairy community in e the Keyston 


State, has never had a dairy exposi- 
tion of its own and the committee in 
charge is confident that the initial 
attempt will be a rousing success. 

If interest, enthusiasm and hard 


work are to be rewarded, then the 
Cambridge Springs show will  un- 
doubtedly be a leader in its field. 


Some of the leading figures in the 
dairy industry have been lined up to 
act as judges and speakers at the 
Crawford county rally. 

Prof. A. A. Borland and E. L. Fitts 
of Pennsylvania State College will be 
the cattle judges and other men from 
the college will, in all probabilities, 
judge the market milk classes and 
dairy products entries. 

Cow-test association herds, boys and 
girls) calf club entries and general 
show and breeding classes will be 
featured in the ring. On the evening 
of June 24 a big banquet and get-to- 
gether will be held at which time the 
Hon. Frank P. Willits, secretary of 
agriculture for Pennsylvania will be 
the feature speaker. J. M. McKee, 
deputy state secretary and L. N. Den- 
nis, of the Vocational Educational 
Department will also speak. 

The local committee in charge of 
this event is headed by W. C. Stuart, 


manager of the Crawford County 
Cattle Sales Association, and C. D. 
Sprout, county agent is secretary. 


Other members of that committee are 
W. S. Wise, A. G. Henry, Wm. 
Vaughn, L. B. Carter, H. L. Conrole, 
Vern Melhuish, H. Bertram, Turner 
Bros., Harvey Kreitz, C. C. Johnson, 
and E. W. McGill. 


A Mixed Outlook 


The iplanting season is over and 
this month will see the country well 
into haying and wheat harvest. Al- 
though spring opened up early, there 
has been much backward weather 
during the last month. It has been 
cold with moisture lacking in portions 
of the Central States, followed recent- 
ly by severe general storms and most 
unseasonable cold waves. In general, 
however, progress of the season’s work 
is probably not far from normal. 

Wheat harvest is getting under way 
in the Southwest. From present pros- 
pects, it looks as though last year’s 
favorable wheat situation might be 
somewhat reversed this season. In- 
stead of a bumper crop in time of 
world shortage, we appear to have a 
poor yield in sight with likelihood of 
better crops abroad. More than half 
the winter wheat acreage was aban- 
doned in Washington, Montana, Ore- 
gon, New Mexico, and Texas and 
nearly a quarter of the acreage in 
the whole country. The condition of 
the crop on May 1 was very poor and 
last month’s cold weather was not re- 
assuring. The spring wheat crop is, of 
course, yet to be made and may fare 
better. Canada is said to have planted 
an acreage fully as large as last year, 
with moisture and soil conditions ex- 
cellent. 

The hog market has been quiet re- 
cently. Under usual conditions, fewer 
hogs go to market in June than in 
May and this trend continues until 
October when the fall run_ begins. 
Normally, the price may be expected 
to rise from about June 1 to late Sep- 
tember. On the supply side ,the hog 
market appears now to be in a posi- 
tion of considerable strength. Hog 
production last season was closely 
comparable with 1921. Of the esti- 
mate of about 42 million hogs to be 
slaughtered in the year ending next 
November 1, over 28 million were 
slaughtered in the first six months, 
against 21 million in the same period 
of 1921-22. Still the quantity of pork 
in storage May 1 was only about the 
same as in 1922. In short, the total 
supply of hogs and pork in sight for 
this year is much smaller than in any 
other year since the close of the war. 
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Any easing up of the hog supply 
effect on cattle prices. One of these 
days the cattle industry will find it- 
self indefinitely on the up-grade, fol- 
lowing which the country will become 
concerned over a cattle shortage in 
about eight years. 
of cattle production and prices. 


In general, agriculture appears, so 
far, to be operated under more toler- 
able conditions than last year. Labor 
is to be had ,even though high priced. 
Farm property is again acquiring some 
sale value. The better economic bal- 


Such are the cycles 


ance has made itself felt in the 
country’s business. Whether this im- 
provement represents basic readjust- 
ment or is the fruit of temporary 
circumstances, time will tell. 


Ohio Jersey Wins Medal 
and Championship 


Starting test at the tender age of 
one year and eleven months, Owl’s 
Star Girl of D. H., owned by H. J. 
Beardsley of Mahoning county, Ohio, 


Three 


produced 444.31 lbs. of fat and 8099 
Ibs. of 5.49 percent milk in 305 days 
on twice a day milking. With this 
splendid record Star Girl won both a 
silver medal and the Ohio State Year- 
ling Championship in the 305-day 
division. She is again on test and 
has already made over 300 lbs. of fat 
in 175 days as a senior two-year-olds. 


The number of colts raised each 
of the past four years in Ohio has 
equalled only 2 1-2 percent of the 
total number of horses in the state. 
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Says 


about Pasture Feeding 


“It is evident that the commercial dairyman 
will seldom depend upon pasture alone. Grain 
should be fed to heavy producing cows under 


all pasture conditions.” 


—U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Farmers Bulletin No. 743 


“It is unwise to try to save feed by depending 


on pasture alone.” 


Purina Cow Chow fed on pasture is not an 
It is economy. Every pound fed 


expense. 


this summer saves a pound next fall. 
why the thousands of dairymen feeding Cow 
Chow on pasture are making extra money: 

1. No summer slump. 

2. Healthy cows. 

3. Less feed in the fall. 


4. More milk on less feed next winter. 


Use a little Cow Chow all through the sum- 
mer, and keep them going. Phone your order 
to the feed dealer with the checkerboard sign. 


PURINA MILLS, 862 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Seven Busy Mills Located for Service 


— Wisconsin Special Circular 
Feeding Dairy Cows.’’ 


Here’s 


Write us for the 
100-page Purina 
Cow Book —free. 


Set a 
MILK o~ FEED RECORD 


Port 
OM Chow Makes Sireeg SoG tory 
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Froth From Milk 
Pails 


—By— 
Arthur J. Rankin, Jr. 


A. J. Rankin, Jr., 
conductor of this 
department, is 
chief of the sani- 
tation department 
of the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy 
Council. He in- 
vites your inquir- 


on the work of 
his department. 
Any question 
dealing with the 
improvement of 
the milk produc- 
tion methods will 
be answered by 
Mr. Rankin. Send 
letters addressed 
to him at 450 
Century Building, 
A. J. Rankin, Jr. ‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The recent hot weather has caused 
heavy losses to some dairymen in the 
territory because of sour milk. This 
may be due to dust in the air, dirt from 
the cow, the milker, dirty utensils or 
cooling, 

Cooling milk to a low temperature 
retards the growth of bacteria and 
drives off the animal heat. The 
quicker milk is cooled and to the low- 
est temperature (at least 50° F.) the 
longer it will keep sweet. Most germs 
thrive best at 98° F. If the lids are 
placed tightly upon the cans before 
the milk has been cooled, it will have 
a barny flavor and odor. 

Milk becomes cold when it gives up 
its heat to some substance colder than 
itself and in order to have a rapid ex- 
change of temperature between the 
two substances it is necessary that 
they have approximately the same 
weight or density. Milk will cool very 
slowly in air even though the temp- 
erature of the air is low. 

On most farms the milk is cooled 
by placing it in a tank of cold water. 
The water should come well up on the 
neck of the cans. When the cans are 
placed in the tank, the milk should be 
stirred with a clean metal stirring rod, 
so that the milk will cool quickly nnd 
unifomly. Unless this practice is fol- 
lowed the milk near the wall of the 
can will become cold, while that in 
the center of the can will, for a long 
time, remain warm and favorable for 
bacteria growth. 

Uniformally cooled milk will assure 
the dairyman of a higher butterfat 
test because warm milk will churn, 
and in the winter the leathery butter- 
fat that forms on improperly cooled 
milk will churn into small lumps and 
be caught by the strainer over the 
weigh. vat. 

When the milk is set out on the 
platform for the hauler to pick up, it 
should be protected from the sun and 
dust. This can easily be accomplished 
by covering the can with a wet 
blanket of some kind. 


Large Cultivators Pay Ohio 
Farmers 


A farmer in Ohio can raise as much 


corn as he can cultivate, and if he has - 


60 acres of corn he can hardly afford 
to be without a two-row cultivator. 

Records kept by farmers in Greene 
and Medina counties and summarized 
by rural economists at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, show that with a two-row cul- 
tivator one man can cultivate 90 per 
cent more corn than with a one-row 
machine. The extra efficiency in labor 
will pay for the implement in less than 
three years. 

“According to these farm records,” 
writes John F. Dowler, one of the 
economists, “a one-row cultivator will 
cover 5.6 acres in a 10-hour day, while 
with a two-row cultivator 11 acres can 
easily be cultivated in the same itme. 

_ “With a two-row cultivator one man 
in 19 days can cultivate 60 acres of 
corn three and a half times, this be- 


ies and comments - 
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ing the average practice of the farmers 
in Greene county. If the same acreage 
is cultivated with a one-row cultivator 
it will take 37 days, and an extra man 
must be hired to do part of the work. 

“The difference of 18 days saved with 
a two-row cultivator at $2 a day would 
be $36 saved each year. In less than 
three years this saving of labor would 
pay for the two-row cultivator. 

“Likewise, in cultivating 60 acres 
with a two-row cultivator four and a 
half times, sufficient labor would be 
saved to pay the difference in price be- 
tween a one-row and a two-row culti- 
vator.” 


How To Kill Your Organi- 


zation 


1. Don’t come to the meetings. 

2. But if you do come, come late. 

3. If the weather doesn’t suit you, 
don’t think of coming. 

4. If you do attend a_ meeting, 
find fault with the work of the officers 
and other members. 

5. Never accept an office, as it 15 
easier to criticise than to do things. 

6. Nevertheless, get sore if you are 
not appointed on a committee, but 1f 
you are, do not attend committee mect- 
ings. 

7. If asked by the chairman to 
give your opinion regarding some im- 
portant matter, tell him you have noth- 
ing to say. After the meeting tell 
everyone how things ought to be done. 

8. Do nothing more than is abso- 
lutely necessary; but when other mem- 
bers roll up their sleeves and willing- 
ly, unselfishly use their ability to help 
matters along, howl that the association 
is run by a clique. 

9. When a banquet is given, tell 
everybody money is being wasted on 
blow-outs which make a big noise and 
accomplish nothing. | 

10. When no banquets are given say 
the association is dead and needs a can 
tied to it. 

11. Don’t tell the association how it 
can help you; but if it doesn’t help 
you, resign. 

12. If you receive service without 
joining, don’t think of joining. 

13. If the association doesn’t correct 
abuses in your neighbor’s business howl 
that nothing is done. 

14. If it calls attention to alypses in 
your own, resign from the assotiation. 

15. Keep your eye open for some- 
thing wrong and when you find it, re- 
sign, 

16. At every opportunity threaten 
to resign. 

17. When you attend a meeting, 
vote to do something and then go 
home and do the opposite. 

18. Agree to everything said at the 
meeting and disagree with it outside. 

19. When asked for information, 
don’t give it. 

20. Cuss the association for the in- 
completeness of its information—Te 
Associated Contributor. 


T. B. Testing Adds More 


Purebreds to Herds 


No one movement in Pennsylvania 
has created greater interest in the im- 
provement of its dairy cattle than the 
present campaign to stamp out tuber- 
culosis from its cattle population. Evi- 
dences of this can be seen in all phases 
of the industry. The increasing num- 
ber of pure-breds in tested herds is 
typical. In Berks count 101 herds herds 
have been tested. In these herds at the 
time of the first test were 91] pure- 
breds. Of these 181 reacted. Yet at 
the present time these same herds have 
1,197 pure-breds, an increase of 31.4 
per cent. On the other hand, in the 
101 herds at the time of the first test 
were 964 grade animals. Of these 276 
reacted. Today these herds have only 


897 grades, a decrease of 6.9 per cent. 


In Washington county 108 herds have 
been tested with 1,285 pure-breds and 
1,218 grades at the time of the first 
test; 250 pure-breds and 196 grades re- 
acted. Today we find in these herds 1,- 
485 pure-breds, an increase in spite of 
those lost as reactors of 15.6 per cent, 
and 986 gradess, a loss of 19 per cent. 
In Somerset county pure-breds have 
increased 17.4 per cent and grades de- 
creased 2.5 per cent. Healthy herds 
are stimulating the breeding of better 
animals. 


Gelling Merchandise 
10 Markel 


When you have produced the milk on 
your farm your job is practically done. 
Ours is just beginning. 


Our task is to find, maintain and develop 
a market for that milk. Our work is to 
keep contact with the thousands of city 
homes who need the milk you have to sell. 


Your interests, therefore, are identical 
with ours. Your business---we admit it in 
all frankness---is indispensable to us. And, 
with equal frankness, we think you will say 
our business is no less indispensable to you. 
The proposition, in actual fact, is mutual. 


The prosperity of each is the prosperity 
of all. 


That, as we see it, is true co-operative 
marketing. Many hands, each doing their 
appointed tasks in the work of getting this 
vital food from the farms which produce it 
and can’t use it to the myriads who need 
it and can use it. 


In a sense we are your agents acting as 
representatives for you. In the same sense 
you have a very real and a very definite in- 
terest in this Rieck-McJunkin institution. 


We want you to feel that way about it. 
We want you to know that your help and 
your suggestions are very welcome. 


Rieck-McJunkin 
Dairy Company 


Pittsburgh McKeesport New Castle 
Butler Charleroi 
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THE LONE SCOUTS 


To Charles S. Hershey, Springboro 
R. D. 2, and Ord C. Genger, West 
Middlesex, Pa., goes the honor of 
being the first officially registered 
Lone Scouts of the Dairymen’s Price 
Reporter Tribe at the National head- 
quarters in Chicago. They were the 
first to return the coupons attached 
to the Scout letter sent them. Several 
others have been received since then 
however. 


I had hoped to have a word or two 
from the big chief of the Lone Scouts 
to our members in this issue, but he 
has promised it would be forthcoming 
next issue, together with another big 
surprise. It'll be worth waiting for. 


Several of our Lone Scouts wrote 
and told me how well they liked the 
little story we ran in the last issue. 
So, here goes another one, I hope 
you will like this one even better. 
This is from the Bay State Scout of 
Milford, Mass., of which Lone Scout 
Frank Bowker is editor. 


BLACK THIRTEEN 


By Robert Earl Wynn, LSC 


Four years before he had _ been 
banned from the track by a crooked 
deal, for this very thing. Now, how- 
ever, he was back—back to win, he 
thought grimly, as his stiff arms felt 
the thrill of the pulling wheel. Well 
he knew that on either side and ahead 
of this hurtling thing of speed, lurked 
sudden and violent death. A rut, a 
small stone, or an instant’s loss of 
control and a crash would be inevit- 
able. Yet there was always the lure of 
terrific speed 

Ahead now was only one car, No. 9; 
and Tommy was two laps behind it, 
but gaining. The driver of the Black 
car was tempting death at every curve 
now. In clouds of torn earth, dust 
and smoke, and on wheels, the car 
shot ’round the turns, settled back to 
earth and rushed with increasing 
speed. 

What was the Black car making on 
the curves; 84, 85? Impossible! But 
he was going faster every second. 
Who was this driver who tempted 


death so? Ah! But wait, they had 
seen such a sight once, when say, who 
was that anyway. Ah! No. 13, 
Jriven by Thomas ;Keene. Tommy 


Keene ! Only one man could drive 
ike that and he was out there in that 
Black car now. “Speed” Keene, the 
laredevil of the speedway—who al- 
ways lost. 

But he had a chance now, perhaps 
1e could overtake that Red car—he 
was gaining. With a roar of realization 
nd acclaim the crowd was on its feet.. 
At last Tommy Keene was going to 
vin a race. But could he stay on the 
tack ? 

Taking the curves at 90 miles an 
iour! It was unbelievable. Yet that 
nadman was doing it. 

Now Tommy passed the Red car 
rhich he knew Brooks was driving. 
nly one lap behind now. Yet the race 
vas nearing its end—he must have 
nore speed. The wheel tugged at his 
mms: from the waist down he was 
iumb, dead. His face was white, 
tawn ; his eyes glowed fiercely. Speed, 
nore speed! It might mean death 
ut he must have it. Slowly the hand 
f the speedometer crept up, 95, 96. 
inother curve was rounded—98 it 
ead. Then it jumped and quivered 
nd came to rest at 100. Another 
urve. Far up toward the edge the car 
wung. Its momentum took it to the 
ery edge, it seemed as if it must crash 
ver. Slowly it came toward the cen- 
er of the track; the curve was passed! 

Just ahead loomed No. 9. Brooks 
fas driving the race of his life today, 
et he was losing. He knew it, yet 
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he dared not increase his speed—it 


would mean sure death. Slowly he 
swung out for the curve, the Black 
machine couldn’t pass him before the 
next stretch anyhow. He was very 
near the edge on the track. Suddenly 
there came a roar, a shower of dirt 
and between Brooks and the edge 
flashed another car; a Black car with 
the No. 13. And from behind the 
wheel stared out the drawn, white 
face of “Speed” Keene. 

With a gasp of horror he realized 
what Keene had done, something no 
driver in his right mind would think of 
doing. He was taking the curves at 
100 miles per hour and had passed 
Brooks on a curve! Brooks shivered 
in terror, his nerve was gone. His car 
slowed, he feared the turn before him. 
He dared not stay on the track with 


that terrible black demon tearing 
around the track . 
Keene was driving automatically 


now; his body had lost all sense of 
feeling; his head ached throbingly and 
his eyes felt like red-hot coals. Vague- 
ly he realized the finish line was near. 

Something white like a flash flut- 
tered at the side of the track and 
faintly he heard a pistol shot. His 
white-faced mechanic, grinning, leaned 
over shrieking in Keene’s ear. As in 
a trance he got the drift of it—the race 
was over and they had won! 


Barnesville Boy Wins 
Scholarship 


Clyde Straight, a senior of Barnesville 
high school, won a four-year scholar- 
ship in agriculture at Ohio State Uni- 
versity by being one of the highest 
in the recent examination sent out by 
the College of Agriculture. The av- 
erage grade of all was 51 per cent, 
while he made a grade of 67.9. 
Barnesville vocational agriculture de- 
partment is quite proud of this attain- 
ment for one of its members, says Mr. 
H. H. Gaebel, teacher of agriculture. 


Club Meetings 


The Southington Food Club met at 
the home of the leader, Mrs. Robert 
Mercer, for their organization meet- 
ing. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Velma Lieby; vice president, 
Olive Mercer; secretary and treasurer, 
Lillian Case; reporters, Anna Johnson 
and Ethel Strock. 

The club voted to hold their meetings 


the second and fourth Wednesday in 
each month. 

The following members are enrolled 
in the club: Velma Lieby, Lillian Case, 
Anna Johnson, Ethel Strock, Christine 
Snively, Irene McCleary, Olive Mercer, 
Mary Case, Martha Manoun and Theo. 
Craver. 


Miss Margaret M. Walker, Home 
Demonstration Agent, attended the 
meeting. 


The Kinsman Sewing Club held their 
regular meeting at the home of their 
leader, Mrs. Allan E. Owens. Three 
new girls were added to the club: Leta 
Clark, Madaline Thompson and Mar- 
jory Cole. 


Clothing Construction 


Picnic 
The committee of the Trumbull 
County-wide Clothing Construction 


Picnic met at the Farm Bureau office, 
with Miss Margaret M. Walker, Home 
Demonstrating Agent, to plan for the 
picnic. The picnic will be held at 
Packard Park, Warren, O., Wednes- 
day, June 24th. Miss M. Jeannette 
Butler, Clothing Specialist, Ohio State 
enrversity, will be present to give a 
talk. 


Sixth in Family to Get Penn 
State Diploma 


When Miss Hannah S. Adams re- 
ceives her diploma at the sixty-fifth 
annual Commencement at the Penn- 
sylvania State College on June 15, she 
will be the sixth in her family to com- 
plete a four year course at that col- 
lege in thirteen years. Five brothers 
have preceded her, and _ another 
brother is following closely as a mem- 
ber of the present Sophomore class. 

Mrs. Deborah T. Adams, of Esterly, 
Berks County, is the proud mother of 
the largest “real Penn State family” 
known. Penn State shares honor with 
the Perkiomen School at Pennsburg, 
for all the boys attend that school 
wher one of them, Israel S. Adams, is 
now assistant principal. All five 
brothers have been graduated from 
the agricultural school and Miss 
Adams will receive her degree in 
home economics. She expects to en- 
ter the teaching field. 


Sudan grass is one of the best non- 
leguminous summer catch crops for 
Ohio . 
ce ec a a 


“It (cooperative marketing) 
will take gambling out of farm- 
ing—a thing for which clear- 
thinking, sound farmers will be 
devoutly thankful.” — Jardine, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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FAITHFULNESS TO TRUST 
CAREFUL MANAGEMENT 


and 


9% 


ARE FEATURES OF THE 


THE TRUMBULL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 


WARREN, O. 


GIRARD, O. 
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_ Send 
\ for the 
Electric 
Coaster 


Entirely Riveted~ 
NoNails.Nuts, Bolts, 
Or Screws Used. 


There’s one thing you'll notice about the 
Electric Coaster. There’s not a nail, or a 
screw, or a nut, or a bolt on the whole coast- 
er. It is entirely riveted. Nothing that your 
clothing can tear on, and nothing that can 
become loose and cause the coaster to break. 


Specifications 
Like an Automobile 


It is made as much like an automobile as 
possible. The tires are over-sized rubber, the 
channel steel frame is extra heavy, the axles 
are of forged steel, the wheels are double disc 
and extra large, machined roller bearings (not 
ball bearings) are built into the wheels, and 
there are no hubs on the wheels to fall off. It 
is brilliantly enameled in three colors and 
enamel is baked on. 


There are no cast metal parts used—every- 
thing is the best—for the Electric Coaster will 
stand a ton weight. 


This high pressure, solid brass grease gun 
is part of the equipment that goes with every 
Electric Coaster. It forces grease into the 
axles and roller bearings and makes the 
wheels run as smooth as an automobile, 


10 Day FreeTrial Plan 


We are introducing the Electric Coaster on 
a “Factory to You” plan and by eliminating 
all unnecessary selling expense are able to 
offer it at a Factory price of $10.85. It is 
worth twice as much. ‘There is no other 
coaster built so rugged and sturdy. We have 
such confidence in it that we guarantee it for 
one year, and if any parts break within that 
time we will replace such parts free. All 
Electric Coasters are delivered on a ten day 
free trial plan. If you are not entirely satis- 
fied with it—we don’t care what the reason 
might be—you can return it and your money 
will be refunded. 


Send for Handsome Free Folder 


Write for our free folder of specifications. 
It is handsomely printed in colors. With it, 
we will send you full details how it is possible 
for you to get an Electric Coaster without 
expense, by being our boy agent in your terri- 
tory. Write to us today. 


The Electric Furnace Co. 
Salem, Ohio 


572 Wilson Ave. 
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Legion Has “Cow Fund” 


Disabled war veterans for whom the 
American Legion is raising a national 
$5,000,000 Endowment Fund for their 
cure and for the care of their depend- 
ent children are lucky if they finc 


themselves in _ Minnesota and the 
American Legion Auxiliary hears 
about it. 


Every time seventy-five dollars get 
together in the Minnesota Auxiliary’s 
“cow fund” another endless chain of 
‘“bossies” is started working for the 
disabled. No one knows where they 
will end, if they ever do, and so far 
none of the chains has become tangled 

The revolving “cow fund” is the 
women’s way of helping, especially 
the cure of tuberculosis among the 600 
trainees on projects, usually stump 
land miles, from centers of population. 

To date a fund of about $7,000 has 
been created, and before the year is 
through it is expected that the story 
about the good work being done will 
bring in $10,000 more. The principal 
is never lost, the money is always 
working, no mortgage is taken, and no 
disabled veteran yet has failed to pay 
back the loan at the rate of $5 per 
month. He pays no interest. 

The fixed price of a cow is $75. This 
buys one of grade, but not registered. 
When the loan is paid back, it is im- 
mediately used to supply another 
needy veteran and his babies with a 
small dairy. 

Tubercular men who have families 
get the preference, for then “bossy” 
does double duty, that of fighting the 
disease for the veteran and that of 
feeding the babies. It seems that most 
tubercular men have large families. 
It is one of the great problems which 
the national endowment fund will 
solve, especially in the providing of 
homes for orphan babies. 

The whole job has been well handled 
by the Auxiliary, to which full credit 
is due. The work has largely been in 
the hand of Dr. Helen Hughes Heil- 
scher, of Mankato, former chairman 
of the national hospitalization com- 
mittee of the Auxiliary; Mrs. George 
Osborne, of Minneapolis, past state 
president of the Auxiliary, and Mrs. 
Julia Williams, of White Star, state 
chariman of the colony activities of 
the Auxiliary. 

So satisfactorily has the fund 
worked that there is talk of estab- 
lishing another fund to enable project 
trainees to dig deep wells, that will 
water land to raise crops to repay the 
loans, that will enable more wells to be 
dug to raise more crops, etc. 


Lowden Again Chosen To 
Head Holstein Assn. 


One of the most fruitful and most re- 
presentative conventions of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of America 
was concluded June 3 by the unanimous 
re-election of Ex-Governor Frank O. 
Lowden, of Illinois, as president, and 
the selection of Des Moines, lowa, as 
the 1926 convention city. 

Authorization to outline a three-year 
program for marketing Holstein milk 
throughout the country where such 
help is requested was given the Board 
of directors by the delegates. It per- 
mits the expenditure of not to exceed 
$50.00) a year for this purpose, without 
limiting in anyway the other activities 
of the Extension Service. 

More unity between state associa- 
tions and the national association and 
a greater general interest in the annu- 
al convention of the latter is assured by 
a new rule, which gives the president 
of organized state associations the 
power to name delegates for vacancies 
not filled by the regular election. In 
unorganized states the chairman of the 
executive committee of the natioual 
association is given similar power. 

Rule Affecting Reserve Funds. 

The reserve fund can now be drawn 
upon by a three-fourths vote of the 
Board of Directors instead of by unani- 
mous consent, according to the by-law 
as amended. 

A resolution relating to the advisa- 
bility of changing the seat ol incor- 
poration from New York state to some 
other state, met with favoral’e reuc- 
tion. The president was authorized tu 
head and name a committee of five to 


~ placed on record in 1924. 
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prepare an amendment io this elfect tc 
the by-law covering this subject 

Harold Stimson of Wasliington, and 
Mrs. Ruth McCormick of Dlinois, wae 
the only new directors elected. Mrs 
McCormick succeeds George A. Fox, 
of Illinois, who declined to stand for 
re-election. The directors unanimously 
re-elected are: D. B. Armstrong. New 
York; Fred Pabst, Wisconsin, and 
Prof. TI. E. Elder, Massachusetts. L. 
M. Thompson, Pennsylvania, was again 
named vice president. 

During the past year 111,529 animals 
were registered in the Herd Boox of 
the association, which represents a de- 
crease of 3.12 per cent of the number 
The total 
number of animals now registe1ed is 
nearly one and one-half million. 

Transfer of ownership of 87,535 ani- 
mals was recorded in 1924, a decrease 
of 41-2 per cent from the previous 
year. 

Over 6,000 herd prefix names are now 
in use by breeders. Of this number 479 
were reserved during the past year. 


Membership Climbs. 


Membership was granted to 1,689 ap- 
plicants in 1924, making a total enroll- 
ment now of 25,040. The states making 
the highest gains in membership last 
year are Wisconsin, with 287; New 
York, 192; Minnesota, 175; Michigan, 
143; Pennsylvania, 137, and Ohio 121. 

Special prize awards amounting to 
$21,115.23 was paid at 55 fairs and ex- 
positions last season. 

Despite a decrease in revenue during 
the past year the association remains 
in a strong financial condition with a 
surplus of $36,349 and a reserve fund of 
$325,673.76, according to the reports of 
the treasurer and the finance commit- 
tee; 

“Conditions for testing for advanced 
registration have been adverse during 
theh past year,’ was reported by M. 
H. Gardner, superintendent of Ad- 
vanced Registry. The causes have been 
many, but the three principal factors 
were high cost of labor, high cost of 
feed and the campaign against tuber- 
culosis.” 

During the year 6,964 cows and heif- 
ers were tested for periods of not less 
than seven days, of which 2,952 com- 
pleted long-time semi-o-fficial tests. At 
the close of the last testing year, a 
total of 112,790 animals have been ad- 
mitted to entry in the Advanced Reg- 
ister, of which 7,222 were bulls. 


Extension Activities Reduced. 


The economy program adopted at the 
1924 annual meeting made necessary a 
curtailment in extensison work, chief 
of which was a plan for milk promo- 
tion. 

Legislative work for 1924 consisted 
primarily in giving further intensive 
and effective support to filled milk 
and false advertising bills in several 
states. 

Field work was a major extension 
activity in 1924. Encouraging local 
clubs, state associations and individu- 
al Holstein owners to lend their sup- 
port to county agents, state extension 
men and to extension programs gen- 
erally was the chief object of Holstein 
field work. 

An increase of 73 per cent in en- 
rollment over 1923 accounts for the 
9,070 boys and girls enrolled in Hol- 
stein calf clubs in 38 states in 1924. 
Of this number of young people 71 per 
cent represents club members active in 
1923 who continued their club work 
thhe following year. 

A total of 1,007 boys and girls have 
qualified for members in the Holstein- 
Friesian Calf Cluf Association, which 
entitles them to register and transfer 


“Tf applied in the right way, 
cooperation can make of Ameri- 
can farming a big, voluntarily 
unified, permanently and depend- 
ably profitable business, in a way 
that no paternalistic legislation 
could possibly do. The Govern- 
ment can aid in devoloping co- 
operation, in providing a volun- 
tary clearing house for coopera- 
tive organizations. It can, in 
other words, simply help the 
farmer to help himself.’—Jar- 
dine, Secretary of Agriculture. 


their animals at the same rates as 
members of the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America. 


Distribution of reproductions of the 
True Type paintings and metal models 
during the past two years has result- 
ed in nation-wide endorsement of the 
establishment of a definite breed type. 

Six prints of a two-reel motion pic- 
ture film dwelling principally on the 


value of cow testing association work 
were used 400 times in 1924 and shown 
to a total attendance of over 70,000. 


At least 50 percent of all livestock 
losses in transit are preventable by the 
cooperation of railroads, shippers, and 
producers, say officials of the new 
Livestock Loss Prevention Association 
of Ohio. ; 


RESULTS 


Of About Three Months’ Work in Official Testing 
27 records that average 24.50 lbs. butter and 504 Ibs. milk. 75% of 


these records were made either on heifers or cows past their prime. 


Two records above 30 lbs. 


The Ohio state record for milk for seven days in the junior four 
year old class, broken by Daisy Hill Ona Myrtle with 751.8 lbs. 


Bull calves from record dams as low as $25.00. 


A few very high class bull calves also. 


THE RIECK CERTIFIED DAIRY FARMS CO. 
ROOTSTOWN, OHIO 
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EAT AT THE 
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IN YOUNGSTOWN 
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Our Dining Room and Lunch Counter 
are unexcelled 


THE VAHEY OIL CO. 


WARREN—YOUNGSTOWN—SALEM . : 
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Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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WE'VE SOLD 


GOOD PAINT 


— FOR YEARS 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS AND PAINT COMPANY 
246 East Federal St.—337 West Federal St. 
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Mathews Cut-Rate MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


_ Pure lead and zinc and pure linseed oil are used 
in our Thrift Paint—absolutely are no substitutes 
used. There is none better or cheaper than Thrift 
Paint, quality considered. Thrift Paint is 
with an absolute guarantee. 


THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 


GooD PAINT 


he 


129 West Sixth St 
East Liverpool, Ohie 
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WARREN, OHIO 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER Fifteen 
PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES 
Month 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914-1915 1916 1917, 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Retail Price Qt. 3.25 
January oronn ait 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 3.40 3.80 3.80 2.90 2.15 2.70 2.87 2.41 
February . 14 1.30 1.40 1.40 75 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.75 1.65 1.80 1.75 1.75 2.17% 3.40 3.50 3.75 2.70 1.85 2.65 2.50 2.41 
1.20 1.30 1.30 1.75 1.35 1.45 1.35 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.65 1.65 2.17% 3.40 3.00 3.50 2.35 1.70 2.52 2.40 2.44 
OO) > ettON, 1150 1:15" le 1:20 115 0 1.25 a5 195 eee AS COU en 1 SO 165 Me Di7iCe 700) S00 93,10 mee 2250) 170". 2:50" mares 240 
85 85 -90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 95 1.25 1.35 ry 1.20 1.45 2.68% ~—«-2.30 3.00 2.90 2.15 1.56 2.19 1.85 2.20 
80 80 80 -90 85 95 1.10 95 1.15 1.15 ie 1.30 1.35 2.34 2.10 2.40 2.90 1.90 1.56 2.19 1.85 
ee 85 85 -90 1.00 85 1.00 1.20 1.05 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.45 2.34 2.25 2.65 3.15 1.90 1.70 2.40 2.02 
miugist 222 85 85 90 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.85 2.80 3.25 3.40 1.90 1.90 2.48 2.10 
September —.—. -90 -90 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.45 1.30 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.60 1.75 2.85 a5 3.25 3.50 2.00 2.16 2.61 2.22 
October 1.05 1.05 1.15 1.75 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.55 1.80 1.75 1.65 2.00 2.85 3.25 3.60 3.50 2.10 2.39 2.75 2.22 
November —...___ 1.15 1.15 125 1.75 1.40 1.60 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.85 1.80 175 2.22% 3.10 3.80 3.75 3.50 2.30 2.78 2.99 2.30 
December eee 1.25 1.40 1.40 175 1.50 1.60 1.95 1.65 _1.75 1.90 1,85 1.85 2.22% 3.25 4.00 4.00 3.50 2.40 2.75 2.95 2.48 
‘Average _.__ 96 1.06 1.14 1.24 1.29 1.30 1.43 ies 1.47 1.56 1.63 1.58 1.75 2.98 3.05 3.27 3.37 2.24 2.02 2.58 2.25 
Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January 1918. 
After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. 
June 13, 1925. District No. VI CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
The following prices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments to J. D. Biggins & Sons (Sharon plant), 


producers for milk deliveries during the month of May, 1925: 


District 1 Dist. 2 Dist. 3 Dist. 4 MDist.5 Dist. 6 Dist. 7 Dist 8 

B.F. Country FOB : 
Test Plants City FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB 

100 lbs. Gallon 100 Ibs. 100 tbs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. Gal 
3.0 22 2.25 2.25 2.30 225 2.63 THs 
3.1 224 2.30 2.30 2.35 2.30 2.68 22% 
3.2 23 235 2.35 2.40 Bas 2/3 23 
3.3 23Y 2.40 2.40 2.45 2.40 2.78 23Y 
3.4 24 2.45 2.45 2.50 2.45 2.83 24 
3.5 24Y, 2.50 2.50 2.55 2.50 2.88 241 
3.6 24 2.55 255 2.60 jay 2.55 2.93 25 
ced 25% 2.60 2.60 2.65 i=) 2.60 2.98 251% 
3.8 26 2.65 2.65 2.70 fe) 2.65 3.03 26 
3.9 26% 2.70 2.70 2a z, 2.70 3.08 .26Y% 
4.0 27 27/5 2:75 2.80 Jags S213 PAL 
41 27Y 2.80 2.80 2.85 & 2.80 3.18 27% 
4.2 28 2.85 2.85 2.90 ro) 2.85 3.23 28 
4.3 28 2.90 2.90 2.95 ro) 2.90 3.28 2814 
4.4 29 2.95 2.95 3.00 ras 2.95 i655 29 
45 29% 3.00 3.00 3.05 3.00 3.38 29, 
46 30 3.05 3.05 3.10 rea] 3.05 3.43 30 
4.7 30% 3.10 3.10 Ra I] 3.10 3.48 30% 
48 31 3.15 5 3.20 n 3.15 393 31 
49 J31Y 3.20 3.20 3.25 3.20 3.58 31yY 
5.0 ESZ 3.25 Rae 3.30 * 3.25 3.63 mz 
5.1 32Y% 3.30 3.30 Shah) 3.30 3.68 321 
5.2 fe) 3.35 3:35 3.40 3.35 EAS) 230 
a3 33% 3.40 3.40 3.45 3.40 3.78 33 
5.4 .34 3.45 3.45 3.50 3.45 3.83 34 
5.5 34Y, 3.50 3.50 3.55 3.50 3.88 344 


Pittsburgh F. O. B. price per cwt. is $2.88 for 3.5 per cent milk with 5c per 
1-10 point up or down. 

*Price at Minerva (Helvetia Plant) is $2.0 per cwt. 

*Price at Saegertown, Lyona, Emlenton and Conneaut Lake is $2.10 per cwt. 

*Price at Alliance and Butler is $2.50 per cwt. 

*Price at Vinocur Dairy, Barnesville, H. W. Walker Co., Orangeville, Anda- 
lusia Dairy at Salem and E. Rochester receive $2.20 per cwt. 

All prices 3.5 per cent basis with usual butterfat differential. 


District No. 1—Pittsburgh and suburban lenton, (Note)—Plants under Pittsburgh, 
markets. Wheeling or Youngstown City inspection re- 
District No. ge eiudes Youngstown, War- ceive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 
ren, Niles and Girard. istri . : 
District No. 3—Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridge- Cece No. 6—Sharon, Farrell and Sharps 


port, Martins Ferry. 


Deca Noe Achtabila: District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 


District No. 5-Manufacturing plants at District No. 8—New Kensington and Par- 
Minerva, Saegertown, Orangeville and Em- nassus. 

Dealers will deduct from the above prices 1 cent per 100 Ibs. for the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Co. for commissions and 1 cent per 100 lbs. for the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council to be used in improving standards of quality in both 
production and distribution of milk in the D. C. S. Territory, and for an educa- 
tional campaign advertising the food value of DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Approved by Board of Directors, June 13, 1925. 


June 13, 1925 Pool Accounting Department. This list is sub- 

Dealers listed below are operating under ject to change and parties interested are re- 

ling contracts and their accounts as of this quested to destroy any lists issued prior to 
ate are considered in good standing by the this date. 


Reeher Brother.s 


District No. VII 
Crockery City Ice Prod. Co. 
Goldenstar Dairy. 
Rosenberger Dairy Prod. Co. 
Adams & Johansen. 

District No. VIII 
Enterprise Dairy. 
Keystone Dairy. 
W. A. Clowes. 
Valley Dairy Products Co. 


Clairton Organizing 


_Milk dealers in the Clairton, Pa. 
district have taken the initiative in 
getting their producers to join the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Comp- 
any. A year ago they were both at 
loggerheads when it came to organiz- 
ing, but now due to the influx of 
more milk than the market will care 
for, they appealed to the organization 
for aid. This will facilitate matters in 
controlling some of the dealers in 
Pittsburgh who will not recognize the 
association for many of them have 
been getting their supplies from the 
Clairton territory. 


_ The only excuse for cultivating corn 
is to kill the weeds. 


POWER MILKER bas 


READY TO MILK 
Complete Wino cltit 
Send for sensa- 

3° IES “sc pone cee eulk 


<3) 


. Write for FREE 
“How to Judge 
ra Ti White ‘Street, Ottawa, Kansas 
43 ree’ ‘awa, Kans: 
Ottawa Mig. Co.50x' 4.11 Mages bids. PiitsburghyPas 


‘Riverview 
botel 


“A GOOD PLACE TO STOP” 


BERKEY L. SWANK 


FOR SALE—Count Fayne De Kol Alcartra, 
son of L. H. C. Lord Alcartra, whose 16 tested 
daughters average 20 Ibs. butterfat; an aver- 
age age of 3 years. Count’s three nearest 
dams average 26.6 butter. Age 4 years; excel- 
lent type. Price, $150.00. Lewis A. Porter, 


Strain 9 


Why Maik : 


—with a cloth or fine mesh wire 
screen strainer when neither of 
them can possibly remove ALL the 
dirtfrom the milk? And you can’t 
get top-notch prices for milk that 
is not clean. 


Dr. Clark’s 
Purity Milk Strainer 


is guaranteed to re- 
move ALL dirt, 
dust, muck and 
ot her sedi- 

: from 
milk— 
matter 
¥ how fine—or 
your money 
_ytefunded. No 
other strainer 
made can do that. 


HERE’S WHY: 
inne s= Purr ty: 
Strainer is fitted 
with a sterilized 
cotton pad, tightly 


PURITY Cot- 
ton Dises are 
made in any size 
from 5 1-2 in. to 
7 in. diam., ior 
all makes of 


strainers or filt- clamped to bottom, 
=] 5s >| . . 
frial order, + +makingitnecessary 


for milk to go 
THROUGH the cotton pad, which 
removes every particle of dirt. 


Used and endorsed by Agricultural Colleges 
and Dairy Inspectors, Borden's, VanCamp’s, 
Carnation, Mohawk, and Sheffield Farms 
Dairies. 


Made in two sizes—10 quart and 18 
quart. If you want clean milk, ask 
your dealer for the Purity Strainer, or 
write for circular and prices. 


Purity Stamping Company 


Dept D Battle Creek, Mich 


District No. I 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 
Harmony Creamery Co. 


Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 
Allegheny Dairy Co. 
Charles Giger. 
Hazel-Glenn Milk Co. 


Ohio’ Pure Milk Co. 

Ww . Ruhlman. 

Madden & Hubbard. 

“ T. Wilson. 

Hall R. Magee. 

The Warren San. Milk Co. 
Persing Mili: Prod. Co. 
Frederick Dairy Co. 


Shadyside Milk Co. PU caabe: 
Clifford Stauffer. Euchiond Day, 
A. H. Rapp J. R. Biery. 


Milan Bielich. 

Frank Bayer. 

Chas. Nauman. 

Economy Creamery. 

Wa ET. Schultz. z 

oe P. Tomkiewicz. 
eerless Milk Co. 

E. H. Kaste. : 
McLaren Sanitary Milk Co. 

Tech Ice Food Products. 
United Dairy. 

Andrew Krupa. 

Carl W. Burton. 


Mahoning Valley Creamery. 
W. A. McIntosh. 


District No. III 
United Dairy Co. 
Ohio Valley Dairy. 
Cloverdale Dairy Co. 
Purity Dairy. 
Meadow Crest Dairy. 
Cloverdale Dairy (Bellaire Plant). 
Home Farm Dairy. 
Deans Dairy. 


R. O. Gerber. A. D. Price 

Lackzoom Lab. District No. IV 
Michael Oles. M. V. Koykka. 

James Evans. L. R. Stroup. 

McCreary Dairy. Harbor Creamery. 

B. Seiavitch. Chas. J. Reynolds. 

Standard Dairy. Finn Cooperative Milk Co. 


Sewickley: San. Milk Co. 
Wm. Colteryahn & Sons Co. 
Dearborn Dairy. 

Valley Dairv Prod. Co. 

Blue Ribbon Dairy. 

G. S. Blackstock. 

Snee and Pfoff. 

Henry Henrich. 

Cappelli Dairy. 

Tri-Boro Dairy. 


District No. II 


~ Isaly Dairy Co. 


Youngstown Sanitary 


_ Henry Dieter. 


Milk Co. 


District No. V 
T. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orangeville plant). 
Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 
Reinhold Ice Cream Co. 
United Dairy Co. (Barnesville plant). 
Conneaut Lake Dairy Prod. Co. 
Andalusia Dairy. 
Sureme Dairy. 
Carnation Milk Prod. Co. 
Lvona Cheese Factory. 
W. H. Walker Co. 
Vinoeur Dairv. 
Moore Bros. 
Famous Dairy 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cotton 


PROPRIETOR Discs for strainers and filters, 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


The BEAVER PRINTING COMPANY 


The National Printers 


PRINTERS, RULERS 


and BOOK-BINDERS 
Bell Phone 95 Packard Ave 


GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


FARMS! FARMS! FARMS! 

We have a fine selection of poultry, truck, fruit, dairy and stock farms, any location 
or size desired; some with stock and all equipment; some to exchange for city property 
We have many reasonable priced farms. If you have a farm for sale at a reasonable 
price we would be glad to list it. 

Cc. E. TAYLOR 


412 Home Savings & Loan Bldg. Youngstown, Ohio 


Sixteen DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 
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Whether you have 5 or 
900 Cows there is a 


DE LAVAL MILK 


For your needs and purse 


Whether you have 5 or 500 cows or more to milk, there is a De Laval Outfit exactly suited for your needs and 
purse. More than 25,000 De Laval Milkers in use prove that they soon pay for themselves in saving time and 
labor, increasing the quantity and quality of the milk, and by making dairying more pleasant and profitable. 


A De Laval Milker will save you at least $20 per cow per year. You will find a De Laval easy to Own, 
easy to operate and easy to pay for. It will please both you and your cows and your only regret will be that 
you didn’t get one sooner. 


EASY MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


A small payment down (from 10% to 25%) will put a De 


DeLaval Milker 
Outfits sold for 


Laval Milker to work for you. Then the easy monthly payments 


can more than be met by the savings it makes for you. See your 


% || 5S OO De Laval Agent or mail coupon below for full information. % 
/ e 


I 
l THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 9930 
| 165 Broadway, New York: 600 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
and up, depending on the Send me your Milker [ ] Separator [ ] Catalog (check which). 
size of herd (Nadie... dee 
| PL OWI |... eae aoe Gk , e 
1 te J Staten: .:..cch.. eee ee ae RR Lee ee No. Cowssi.ic...0eee 


“This Paper Is Owned and Published by Dairy Farmers Who Are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co” 
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PITTSBURGH, PA 


Big Dairy Marketing Program Featured 


By Institute of Co- 


*L_ 18 


99 


peration 


Recognized Leaders in Cooperative Dairy Marketing From Ait Paves of United States Will Lecture and Instruct During 
. the Four-Weeks’ Course---D. C. S. Locals Are Responding to Call For Finances 


The most comprehensive program on 
cooperative dairy marketing ever 
icheduled in the United States is an- 
1ounced as part of the first summer 
session of the American Institute of 
Sooperation which will be held at the 
Jniversity of Pennsylvania at Phila- 
lelphia July 20-August 15. Although 
Mther plans of the Institute will relate 
n a general way to dairying, the spe- 
ial dairy section will begin Tuesday 
uiternoon, August 4th. The following 
jrogram is announced. 

August -4—Afternoon conference on 
he Structure of Dairy Cooperatives: 
Sonference Leader, Charles. W. Hol- 
man of Washington, D. C., secretary 
~ the National Cooperative Milk 
-roducers ’Federation. Discussion by 
Seward A. Miller of New York City, 
egal counsel of the Dairymen’s League 
Sooperative Association, Ind.; J. C. 
Burr, of Wauseon, Ohio, president 
Northwestern Cooperative Sales Comp- 
ny; B. F. Beach of Detroit, Michigan, 
issistant secretary, Michigan Milk 
*roducer’s Assn.; J. H. Frandsen, Lin- 
‘oln, Nebraska, Editor in chief, Ameri- 
an Dairy Science. 

August 5. Morning Class Room Lec- 
ures. “Organizing for Standardization 
yf Milk” by C. I. Cohee of the Phila- 
lelphia Inter-State Council and Oscar 
4rf of Columbus, Ohio, head of the 
Jairy Department, Ohio State Uni- 
ersity; “Organizing for Standardiz- 
tion of Butter’ by C. Bechtelheimer 
f Waterloo, Iowa, secretary Iowa, 
Sreamery Secretarys’ and Managers’ 
\ssociation and John Brandt of Litch- 
ield, Minnesota, president the Minne- 
Ota Cooperative Creameries Associa- 
ion; and “The Rise of the Dairy Co- 
perative” by Charles W. Holman of 
Nashington, D. C., secretary, National 
sooperative Milk Producers’ Federa- 
ion. 

August 5,—Afternoon conference on 
financing of Dairy Coopeatives: Con- 
erence Leader, Reuben Hall of Boston, 
Mass., attorney for the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association and the 
Yew England Dairy System. Discus- 
ion by I. W. Heaps of Baltimore, 
Maryland, secretary - treasurer of the 
Maryland State Dairymen’s Associa- 
ion; Chester Young of New York 
‘ity, treasurer of the Dairymen’s® 


JUNE MILK PRICES 


Members of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company will receive 
the highest price for June milk they have been able to get since 1920, and 
the fourth highest price paid for June milk since 1904. The Pittsburgh 
Country Plant Price is $2.20 per cwt., the same as last month. There 
have only been four instances in the past 21 years when the June price 
has been the same as May, the first being in 1911 when producers were 
paid 95 cents per cwt., the second in 1914 when the price was $1.30, and 
in 1915 when the price was $1.40 per cwt., and in 1919 when the price 
reached $3.00 per cwt. This price was procured in spite of the increased 
receipts and surplus. 


In District No. 1, which includes Pittsburgh Country Plants and 
Local F. O. B. markets, the price is $2.20 per cwt. and 24% cents a gallon, 
or $2.88 per cwt. The latter prices are for F. O. B. milk. 


In District No. 2, which includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles and 
Girard, the price is $2.50 per cwt. 


In District No. 3, which includes Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport and 
Martins Ferry, the price is $2.38 per cwt. 

In District No. 4, which includes Ashtabula and its surrounding 
markets, the price is $2.51 per cwt. 

In District No. 5, the price at Minerva (Helvetia Plant), is $200 
per cwt.; at Saegertown, Lyona, Emlenton and Conneaut Lake, the price 
is $2.10 per cwt.; at Alliance and Butler the price is $2.50 per cwt.; at 
Vinocur Dairy, Barnesville, H. W. Walker Co., Orangeville, Phalanx, 
Andalusia Dairy at Salem, and E. Rochester, the price is $2.20 per cwt. 

In District No. 6, which includes Sharon, Farrell, and Sharpsville, 
the price is $2.50 per cwt. 

In District No. 7, which includes East Liverpool and its surrounding 
markets the price is $2.88 per cwt. 

In District No. 8, which includes New Kensington and Parnassus, the 
price is 2414 cents per gallon. 

Below are the dealers’ buying prices for July: 


District Class I Class IT 
INS Ae AR MOR SEO et Se ea oe) eee $3.55 $2.58 
No.1 (Country Plant) . $2.00 
No. $2.00 
No. $2.18 
No. $2.10 
No. $2.00 
No. $2.00 
No. 8 $2.10 


Class I is for milk sold in fluid form, wholesale or retail. 
Class II is for milk used for sweet and ice cream. 
Class III is for milk used for manufacturing purposes. 


League Association, Inc. and Robert 
E. Brinton of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, treasurer of the Interstate Milk 
Producers’ Association. 

August 6—Morning Class Room Lec- 
tures: Market: Analysis by W. H. 
Bronson of Boston, Mass., office man- 
ager, Research Department, New Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Association ; 
“Organizing for Standardization of 
Cheese” by :Frank G. Swoboda of 
Plymouth, Wisconsin, general manag- 
er, Wisconsin Cheese Producers’ Fed- 
eration; “The History and Organiza- 
tion of Cooperative Creameries” by A. 
J. McGuire of St. Paul, Minn., gen- 
eral manager, Minnesota Cooperative 
Creameries’ Association. 

Dairy Trade Conference 


August 6—afternoon, National Trade 
Conference under auspices of the 
American Dairy Federation. 

\ugust 7—Morning Class Room Lec- 
tures: “The Dairy Council—Coopera- 
tive Promotion of an Industry” by R. 
W. Balderston of Philadelphia, Pa. 
secretary, Inter-state Milk Producers’ 
Association and M. D. Munn of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, president, National 
Dairy Council; “Sales Policies” by 
Fred Sexauer, New York City, mem- 
ber Executive Committee, Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association; “The 
Conference Method of Determining 
Price” by H. D. Allebach of Trappe, 
Pennsylvania, president, Interstate 
Milk Producers’ Association: “Dairy 
Cooperation in Denmark” by O. H. 
Larsen of Copenhagen, Denmark, head 
of Department of Agricultural Econ- 
omics, Royal Agricultural College of 
Denmark. 

August 7—Afternoon, National Trade 
Conference under auspices of the 
American Dairy Federation (continued) 

August—8, Morning Class Room Lec- 
tures: “What Colleges Can Do to Train 
forCooperative Service” by R. W. Bal- 
derston of Philadelphia, secretary of 
the Inter-State Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation and J .T. Horner of Lansing, 
Michigan, professor of Agricultural 
Economics, Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege; “Dairy Cooperation in New Zea- 
land and Australia’ by Soren Sorenson 
of Washington, D. C., agricultural ad- 
visor, Danish Legation; “Sales Meth- 


Two 


ods” by Harry Hartke of Covington, 
Kentucky, vice-president, Cooperative 
Pure Milk Association of Cincinnati. 

August 10—Morning Class Room 
Lectures: “Milk Price Formulae” by 
W .H. Bronson of Boston, Mass., re- 
search and office manager, Research 
Department, New England Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association; “Some Economic 
Factors in Milk Prices” by H .A. Ross 
of Ithaca ,New York, professor, Cor- 
nell University; ‘Distribution Factors 
that Affect Milk Prices” by Clyde L. 
King of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
secretary, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

August 10—Afternoon, Conference on 
Price Problems; Conference Leader, 


Richard Pattee of Boston, Mass., Man- 


aging director the New England Milk 
Producers’ Association. Discussion by 
W. H. Bronson of Boston, Mass., of- 
fice manager, Research Department, 
New England Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation; J. O. Eastlack of Baltimore, 
Maryland, Maryland State Dairymen’s 
Association; C. E. Sniffen of New York 
City, economist for the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Assn.; C. E. 
Hough of Hartford, Conn., manager, 
Connecticut Milk Producers’ Associ- 
ation Fred Sexauer of New York City, 
director, Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive Association, Inc.; and W. P. Davis 
of Boston, Mass., assistant manager of 
Association. 

August 11—Morning Class Room 
Lectures: “Milk Price Determination 
Methods” by Richard Pattee of Boston, 
managing director, New England Milk 
Producers’ Association; “Milk Pool 
Classification Policy” by John D. Mil- 
ler of New York City, vice president, 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation; “Price Determination and 
Methods of Distribution” by E. W. 
Benjamin of New York City, general 
manager, Pacific Egg Producers; 
“Economic Analysis and Prices” by H. 
Bruce Price of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
professor of marketing, University of 
Minnesota. 


Brenneman- Wise Talk 


August 11—Afternoon Conference on 
Membership Problems, Conference 
Leader, Charles H. Tuck of New York 
City, director, Educational Department, 
The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association. Discussion by W. S. 
Wise of Meadville, Pa., one of the 
founders of the Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Company of Pittsburgh; 
P. S. Brenneman of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
president, Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Co.; L. W. Morley of State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, Michael J. Me- 
Namara of Brockton, Mass., manager, 
Producers’ Dairy Association; Fred- 
erick Shangle of Trenton, N. J., vice 
president, Inter - State Milk Produ- 
cers’ Association; T. E. Milliman of 
Rochester, N. Y., manager, New York 
Western Fruit Growers’ Association, 
until July 1, in charge Membership 
Service Department Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association, Inc., New 
York City. 


August 11—Evening Conference on 
Information and Publicity Problems. 
Discussion by D. J. Carter of New York 
City, editor, Dairymen’s League News; 
Harry I. Berlovich of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
editor, Dairlmen’s Price Reporter; A. 
A. Miller of Philadelphia, Pa., editor, 
the Inter-State Milk Producers’ Re- 
view and L. J. Glover of Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin, editor, Hoard’s Dairy- 
men League. 

August 12—Morning Class Room 
Lectures: “Basic and Surplus Milk 
Classification Policy” by C. E. Hough 
of Hartford, Conn., general manager, 
Connecticut Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion and I. W. Heaps of Baltimore, 
Maryland, manager, Maryland State 
Dairymen’s Association; “Progress of 
Dan A. Wallace of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
editor, The Farmer. 

August 12—Afternoon Conference 
on Problems of Transportation and 
Inter-relation: Conference Leader, W. 
P. Davis of Boston, Mass., assistant 
manager, New England Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association. Discussion by W. 
H. Bronson of Boston, Mass., office 
manager, New England Milk Produc- 
ers’ Association; C. F, Howes, New 
York City, traffic manager, Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, Inc., 
H. D. Allebach, Philadelphia, Pa., 
president, Inter-State Milk Producers’ 
Association; E. D. Waid, Columbus, 
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Ohio, head of Dairy Department, Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation; A. D. Lynch, 
Chicago, Illinois, head of the Dairy 
Department, Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. 


Four Old Directors and W. 
S. Wise Elected 


The four members of the old board 
of directors who were nominated for 
another term and one member of the 
first board of the Dairymen’s Coop- 
erative Sales Company were elected to 
lead the organization for the coming 
year. 

P. S. Brenneman, Jefferson, O.; E. 
F. Noble, N. Jackson, O.; W. W. Bull- 
ard, Andover, O.; John L, Wise, Har- 
mony, Pa.; and W. S. Wise, Mead- 
ville) Pa. are the directors for the 
next year. The first four named were 
elected for the third time, with the 
exception of Mr. Brenneman, who has 
been president of the organization since 
its inception. W. S. Wise is recognized 
as one of the fathers of the D. S. Cj 
Co. plan and a nationally known auth- 
ority on cooperative and agricultural 
problems. 

This year’s election drew the heavi- 
est vote cast in years as the ten candi- 
dates received a total of 8,741 votes. In 
addition to those elected the following 
men were in the race and finished in 
the order named: Geo, F. Martin, Fred 
W. Thornton, G. A. Cover, J. F. Mc- 
Killop and W. T. Shekels. 

A discouraging feature of the elec- 
tion lies in the fact that thirty local 
units failed to hold annual eection 
meetings as required in the constitution 
of the organization. Neary one-third 
the Locals were either apparently weil 
satisfied or not interested enough in 
the functioning of their organization 
to hold a meeting. However, despite 
this fact, the status of the Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company is higher 
today than it ever was . 

The new board of directors will of- 
ficially assume their duties in Septem- 
ber. 


Huge Dairy Pool Elects Its 
President for Sixth Term 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Ascsociation, New York, the largest 
milk pool in the world, re-elected its 
president, G. W. Slocum, for the sixth 
successive time, following its annual 
meeting at the Hotel ,Pennsylvania. 

More than 1,500 dairymen invaded 
New York City to attend the largest 
farmer business meeting ever held in 
the metropolis. 

Starting as a marketing association 
in 1921, the cooperative today has a 
membership of 65,000 with a capital 
investment in association property of 
approximately $13,000,000; it sells an- 
nually more than $65,000,000 worth of 
milk products. Its chain of more than 
200 milk plants covers six states and 
literally controls the movement of milk 
into the city. 


Ohio Fruit Co-op Adopts 
Label For Apples 


New standards for packing and 
grading have been adopted by the Ohio 
Fruit Growers’ Cooperative Associa-~ 
tion as a means of making a stronger 
bid for Ohio markets, according to an 
announcement by C. W. Waid, secre- 
tary. Ohio apples, selected with a 
view to uniform color, size and quality, 
will be sold under a distinctive label 
in barrels and baskets. 

The State Department of Agriculture 
has been reguested to provide an in- 
spection service for the local units of 
the association. All necessary steps are 
being taken in advance in preparation 
for handling the first large quantity 
shipments when the Grimes Golden 
apples ripen about September 15th. 


More than a thousand black walnut 
and tulip poplars trees were planted 
in Hocking County this spring in one 
township by the boys in a vocational 
agriculture class. 


‘Gelling Merchandise 
To Market 


When you have produced the milk on 
your farm your job is practically done. 
Ours is just beginning. 


Our task is to find, maintain and develop 
a market for that milk. Our work is to 
keep contact with the thousands of city 
homes who need the milk you have to sell. 


Your interests, therefore, are identical 
with ours. Your business---we admit it in 
all frankness---is indispensable to us. And, 
with equal frankness, we think you will say 
our business is no less indispensable to you. 
The proposition, in actual fact, is mutual. 


The prosperity of each is the prosperity 
of all. 


That, as we see it, is true co-operative 
marketing. Many hands, each doing their 
appointed tasks in the work of getting this 
vital food from the farms which produce it 
and can’t use it to the myriads who need 
it and can use it. 


In a sense we are your agents acting as 
representatives for you. In the same sense 
you have a very real and a very definite in- 
terest in this Rieck-McJunkin institution. 


We want you to feel that way about it. 
We want you to know that your help and 
your suggestions are very welcome. 


Rieck-McJunkin 
Dairy Company 


Pittsburgh McKeesport New Castle 
Butler Charleroi 


| 
‘More Than Air and Water 
| Needed By Cows 


The pasture season is with us once 
‘more and brings with its return a let- 
‘up in the feeding program. In many 
‘cases, however, there is too much “let- 
up” in the grain ration. A dairy cow 
to be an economic producer must be 
fed an abundant ration. No cow will 
produce milk at the lowest cost if she 
is underfed. The more a cow will eat 
‘the better she will produce. There are 
‘many cows in our barns today that are 
called boarders, that would, if fed prop- 
erly, be economical milk producers. 
Cows can’t make milk on air or 
water, they need some feed. Pasture 
grass is one of the best forms of suc- 
culent green feed that we have, but, 
as a rule, there is not enough of it. 
Take a look at our pastures and you 
will agree with this statement. Many 
of the pastures of today, are like the 
old gray mare, “not what they used to 
be,’ and why should we expect them 
to be? Have they not been pastured 
for years with a constant taking away 
lof fertility and with nothing returned? 
The writer knows of one pasture that, 
twenty years ago, pastured forty head 
of cows, today it starves from fifteen 
to twenty. 


Cows that are dependent on pasture 

grass alone can not get the amount 
of feed they need. Any cow giving 
over thirty pounds of milk a day will 
need some grain. There are some pas- 
tures that may furnish sufficient feed 
for a few days or perhaps a few weeks, 
but as a rule, there is not sufficient 
grass for the requirements of heavy 
milkers. 
_ The writer has visited many herds 
during the last few weeks and has 
noted that most of the herds have 
seemed in better flesh than ever before. 
This is encouraging and would seem 
to indicate that better feeding methods 
are being followed and better rations 
being used. 


Generally speaking, it is safe to say, 
that only about ten to twenty per cent 
of our herds are in prime condition 
all of the time. The remaining eighty 
to ninety per cent are either getting 
in or getting out of condition. 


This season will find many cows go- 
ing out to pasture in good flesh, they 
may hold this flesh for a few weeks, 
but if the usual methods are followed, 
they will come back to winter quart- 
ers very much thinner than when they 
went out. There will be several rea- 
sons for this. Many pastures are too 
large for the grass they furnish, con- 
sequently what little feed the cows ob- 
tain will be used to furnish locomotion 
father than milk or flesh. Some pas- 
tures will run short on water, others 
will run short on shade. All of them 
will have flies aplenty and all of them 
will run short on feed. These and 
other causes will help to run the flesh 
off from the heavy milking cow. 

When we stop to consider that the 
average cow needs for maintenance 
and production from 100 to 150 pounds 
of pasture grass daily we can easily 
see why it is necessary to furnish some 
additional feed. 

The following grain mixture has been 
used very successfully by many dairy- 
men here in Connecticut, and while 
there are various feed combinations 
that will probably give just as satis- 
factory results this may be suggest- 
ed, as a guide for those who wish to 
mix their own pasture rations: 


Total 
Materials Protein 
700 St. Bran 11 
1000 Hominy 


106 
300 Choice Cottonseed Meal.......... 132.3 
2000 Ibs. contain ... 3 
100 lbs. contain 
_ Another mixture that has proven sat- 
isfactory is as follows: 


Total 
Materials Protein 
7 Sib rariees. un} .5 een ae 112 
Brmumeotie Midds:. 2.02. ke 52.2 
Smet ominy. |S . 84.8 
200 Choice Cottonseed . 88.2 
2000 Ibs. contain 337.2 
mOme lbs. contain ence 16.8 


_ The writer strongly advises the mix- 
ing of minerals with the above ration. 
Experimental evidence goes to show 
that the feeding of minerals is espe- 
cially important during the pasture sea- 
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son. Minerals are assimilated much 
better when the animals have free ac- 


cess to sunshine, and when fed in com- 
bination with succulent plants. The 
feeding of equal parts of salt, steamed 
bone meal and finely-ground calcium 
carbonate is to be recommended. 


The feeding of grain will help where 
pasturage is abundant, but it will not 
take the place of the grass when there 
is none. The wise dairyman knows 
that just as sure as the season changes 
so will the pastures. August and Sep- 
tember will find short pastures. Plan 


mn 98 


UR 


| 


You can’t 


for some form of succulent feed as 
a supplement at that time. The sum- 
mer silo should receive more atten- 


tion. Soiling crops may be grown to 
advantage. Japanese Millet is one of 
the best. Soy Beans are also good. 


Early fodder corn can be used. What- 
ever you use plan to put in some crpp 
that will give green feed during Aug- 
ust and September. The same rations 
may be used for these green feeds as 
for pasture grasses. 

Start now, plan to feed more intelli- 
gently this summer than ever before. 


Three 


Keep your cows in condition all the 
If grain feeding is properly prac- 
ticed, throughout the summer, the to- 
tal amount of grain used during the 
year need be no more than would be 
fed were no summer feeding practic- 


ed. Remember that a good dairy cow 
will fill the pail and pocketbook in 
proportion to the way she is fed. Keep 
fewer and better cows and feed them 
well—A. R. Merrill, Dairy Specialist. 


time. 


Support the Institute of Cooperation. 
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The big thing to remember when cows are on 
pasture, is that they often seem to be getting 
along fine, when they really are tearing down 
their bodies to make milk. 


It’s a big temptation to try to save money in 
summer, by letting them do without their 


grain ration. But experience shows it’s not 
a saving. Even though grass stimulates 
milk flow for a while, a grass-fed herd is 
bound to slump in the Fall. 
cows get their grain feed right along, they’re 


forced to rob their 
expense. 


Remember—if milk flow once drops during 
the summer, it’s impossible to bring it back 
fully later on. Keep up thesummer flow with 
Insure big milk checks in the 
Fall with Cow Chow. The feed dealer with the 
checkerboard sign will supply you. Phone him. 


PURINA MILLS, 862 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Seven Busy Mills Located for Service 


Cow Chow. 


Unless your 


own bodies, at your 


Write us for the 
100-page Purina 
Cow Book—free. 


tliat me 4 P 
DAILY MILK ow FEED Doanc 
weal Sold So RECORD 
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OUR READERS COLUMN 


What’s Wrong Here? 


Mr. Editor: 

As a member of the D. C. S. Com- 
pany, Sandy Lake, I am asking the 
above question and submit it to you 
for an answer and publication in the 
“Price Reporter,” if you think it worth 
while, and I think it is. 

We are in the dairy business in a 
small way, and during the month of 


May sent to the Harmony plant at 


Sandy Lake 5848 pounds of milk test- 
ing 4.4 or 257.3 butterfat, for which we 
received $2.65 per hundred pounds of 
$154.97. _The hauling and testing of this 
milk cost us $21.63, and after being de- 
ducted, left us net $133.34. 

Now for this same month the cream- 
ery located at Grove City paid, so I 
am told on good authority, $ .52 per 
pound for butterfat; 257.3 pounds, the 
amount of butterfat in our May milk at 
$.52 would have brought us $133.80. We 
would have paid for hauling this cream 
to Grove City $ .20 per can for 31 cans or 
$6.20 in all, which would have left a net 
return of $127.60 and the skim milk. 

Now is it possible that we sold 5,590.7 
pounds of skim milk for $5.74 or a trifle 
over ten cents per hundred pounds, or 
am I figuring wrong? 

The former months—January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April, our skim milk 
brought us from $ .18 to $ .30 per hun- 
dred pounds, compared with Grove City 
price for butterfat. Can we afford to 
sell it at these prices and buy hog or 
pig feed? And would not the man who 
has a lower testing herd get less, Mr. 
Editor? 

BR WeBildeks 


Support the Institute of Cooperation. 


Dear Editor: 

I am not going to say all I would like 
to in regard to the last meeting of 
the Advisory Council. It wouldn’t look 
very good in print. But I have afew 
suggestions to make: 

First of all—Don’t encourage mem- 
bers to bring along their wives. You 
don’t happen to have one. I don’t 
know whether to say you are lucky or 
otherwise. It depends a lot on the kind 
of wife, but you ought to know that 
when a woman from the tall grass goes 
to the city she naturally wants to look 
in the windows, even if she don’t buy, 
and hubby has to go along, too. 

Second—Put a stop to the passing 
around of circulars and advertisements 
during business hours, unless it is 
something that concerns the meeting. 
At the last meeting Road Maps were 
passed around. It told on the outside 
of the folder what it was, but half of 
the members could not wait until they 
were on their way home (as I did) 
or till they got home to look at it. It 
had to be done right on the minute, 
kid like. 

Third—Members having business with 
the President, either do it by mail or 
take a run to Pittsburgh. I’m satisfied 
in my mind that President’ Brenneman 
would be only too glad to call the 
meeting to order on schedule, but how 
can he do it with this one and that one 
tagging after him all the time? I say 
cut it out, I have wanted to talk to 
him myself lots of times and on mat- 
ters of importance to me and the local 
I represent, but have refrained from 
doing so for the reason that I knew 
I had no right keeping over 200 other 
men waiting and cussing for the meet- 
ing to open. Again, I say, eut it out; 
chop it. 


Fourth—Would suggest that mem- 


bers who are not interested in what is 
going on and can’t keep still so that 
those who are still can hear something, 
retire to the ante-room or the street 
for their gab fest. 

If it was ignorance that caused all 
the disturbance, there would be some 
excuse, but it isn’t. Every man who at- 
tends these meetings knows better. It 
is nothing but thoughtlessness. Let us 
see if we can’t do better from now on. 

Truly yours, 
“Advisory Council.” 


Dear Editor: 


Should the dairymen be better ac- 
quairted with the milk business, or 
should they not? If you think so, give 
it a boost, if you think not, give it a 
kick. 


In this\territory, we are located 100 
miles from Pittsburgh, and the average 
dairyman knows little about the maket- 
ing conditions of milk in the city of 
Pittsburgh. Every dairyman in this 
section is a member of the Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales, and are proud of 
their association and contribute their 
pro rata share of the upkeep of the 
should they not? If youu think so give 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Company and 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council. 

Our local for this neighborhood is lo- 
cated at Westford, Pa. They have a 
meeting once a month and_ attend 


strictly to business, and members are - 


studying plans to better their condi- 
tions.. A great many dairymen of this 
district think that the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Company has grown to such 
an extent, and covers such a large ter- 
ritory that the time has come that it is 
impossible for our President to attend 
to the tremendous amount of business 
transacted by the company. We think 
we should have field agents. 

We will say, put one man over about 
12 locals. The meeting nights could 
be arranged to start about the first of 
the month, and each of the twelve lo- 
cals could meet in twelve successive 
evenings, excluding Sundays. 

The field agent’s duty should be to 
meet with each local and explain to the 
members the good plans of the neigh- 
boring locals, and guard them against 


the bad ones. Also, explain to the 
members the market conditions of 
dairy products. 

They would have their local unit 


tour completed by the middle of the 
month. The latter part of the month the 
agents could hold a conference with 
the President and study market condi- 
tions, wherever it is deemed necessary. 
This would lighten the burden of our 
President to a great extent. 


This agent should be elected by the 
twelve locals, which he would serve. 

There are locals in this territory, 
which have not had a meeting for 
almost six months. If you ask the 
members why they don’t meet, the an- 
swer it, “It is no use, as we don’t know 
anything about the milk business and 
no way to find out.” If we had some 
one to meet with us and explain the 
causes of milk prices declining and 
increasing, we would have a much 
brighter future, and it would be much 
more beneficial to the producer and 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany. 


This is just a sketch of the plan that 
our members think can be worked 
out. : 


As the farmers write such a few let- 
ters to the Dairymen’s Price Reporter, 
I think, I should be allowed a few 
more lines to say a few words in re- 
gard to the quality of milk. As we 
read in about every issue of the Price 
Reporter that we should produce a 
better quality of milk, I will say, in 
this territory the cows are all T. B. 
tested, the barns are inspected and it 
is seen that they are kept clean and 
sanitary. The milk houses are lined 
and ceiled tight with matched lumber. 
The windows and doors are screened 
against dust and dirt. The milk is 
tested at the country plant for tem- 
perature, and refused if above a cer- 
tain degree. It is also tested for acid 
and sediment. The cans are inspect- 
ed for cleanliness. I think it is now 
time to tie this Better Quality to the 
gate post, or lock it up in a steel vault, 
until the price gets on a level with 
the quality. Then turn them loose 
together and see that they are kept 
running equally and things would run 
smoother for everybody. 

I would like to know the opinion of 
the other ‘members of the Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company. 

“A MEMBER.” 

Westport, Pa. 


Has Y our Local Subscribed Yet? 


$$ 


FARMS! FARMS! FARMS! 


We have a fine selection of poultry, truck, fruit, dairy and stock tarms, any location 
or size desired; some with stock and all equipment; some to exchange for city property 
We have many reasonable priced farms. If you have a farm for sale at a reasonable 
price we would be glad to list it. 


C. E. TAYLOR 


412 Home Savings & Loan Bldg. Youngstown, Ohio 
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RESULTS 


Of About Three Months’ Work in Official Testing 


27 records that average 24.50 lbs. butter and 504 Ibs. milk. 75% of 
these records were made either on heifers or cows past their prime. 


» Two records above 30 lbs. 


The Ohio state record for milk for seven days in the junior four 
year old class, broken by Daisy Hill Ona Myrtle with 751.8 lbs. 


Bull calves from record dams as low as $25.00. 


A few very high class bull calves also. 


THE RIECK CERTIFIED DAIRY FARMS CO. 
ROOTSTOWN, OHIO 


Guernsey Cows 
WANTED 


We are in the market for milking pure-bred or high-grade 


Guernseys for milk purposes only 


Must be T. B. Tested, Good 


Want to buy direct from the breeder 


Write particulars, viz: date of last freshening, date of last 
service, age, amount and test of milk now producing and) 


price them right or no attention will be paid to your letter. 


North Bloomfield 
Chio 


Fred M. Mack 


Age and Priced Right 


3s HIT THE NAIL ON 
= THE HEAD! 


Get Ready for a Place in the Automobile Industry--- 
the Largest Industry in the World Today 


New Classes Starting Now in Machine Shop Practice 
and Storage Battery Work 


THE Y. M. C. A. TRADE SCHOOL 


Endorsed by 
The Youngstown Automobile Dealers’ Association 


Clip Here — —- — — — —- — — —- 


Y. M. C. A. Trade School, 
26 East Rayen Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 


Please send me complete information concerning your Trade School 
courses: 


Name 
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National Dairy Trade Con- 
ference at Philadelphia 


The “Dairy Trade Conference” to 
be held in Philadelphia on August 6 
and 7 will consider three of the most 
important problems of the united dairy 
industry, the relations between Coop- 
eratives and the Trade, between the 
Dairy Industry and the Public, and 
finally the all important problem of 
how to increase sales of dairy products, 
according to an announcement today 
from the program committee. ‘This 
committee consists of A. M. Loomis, 
secretary of the American Dairy Fed- 
eration; R. W. Balderston, secretary 
of the Interstate Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation of Philadelphia; and Charles 
W. Holman, secretary of the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers’ Feder- 
ation. 


A general invitation has been extend- 
ed to all divisions of the dairy trade 
to attend this conference. It is to be 
held a tthe University of Pennsylvania 
during the week when the cooperatives 
have the floor in the work of the 
American Institute of Cooperation then 
in session in that institution. The 
American Institue of Cooperation, 
The Ameican Dairy Federation and a 
number of other dairy organizations 
are cooperating in the arrangements 
for this trade conference. 

By setting the dates for the Confer- 
ence on }Thursday and Friday, the 
Committee hopes not only to fit the 
sessions of the conference into the 
work of the Institute so most of those 
registered in the Institute will feel it 
worth while to attend, but also to ar- 
range it so that the trade representa- 
tives from Chicago, New York and 
other cities will feel they can attend 
the two days’ conference and leave 
Friday night if they wish to go to 
Atlantic City or to the mountains for 
a week-end rest after a busy and pro- 
fitable session. With this in mind the 
third and last session will be closed 
early enough on Friday to permit those 
who wish to leave the city to make 
early trains. 

Out of a considerable number of 
topics suggested for this conference the 
committee selected the three named be- 
cause of their universal application to 
all parts of the dairy industry. Pro- 
ducers, dealers, retailers and consumers 
find a common meeting ground in the 
questions which lie between the coop- 
erative organizations and the trade 
which passes their product along to the 
consumer. The whole public has an 
interest in the sufficiency of produc- 
tion of dairy products essential to hu- 
man health and welfare in the organi- 
zation of its chief distributive agencies 
through its great mercantile exchanges. 
More specific interest is felt by all in 
the modernization of the industry, the 
extension of good quality to a larger 
part of the product, and of efficient 
economical and sanitary merchandising 
methods. There are other both gen- 
eral and specific problems of great in- 
terest but with only three brief ses-~ 
sions possible, it was thought best to 
limit the scope of the conference to 
this selection of topics. 

All speakers and discussion leaders 
have not been arranged for but in 
view of the comparative nearness of 
the date of the ,Conference it has 
been thought best to announce the 
program although incomplete at this 
time. 


These Locals Believe in 
Cooperation 


The following is a list of Lo- 
cals who had sent in their con- 
tributions to the American In- 
the 


stitute of Cooperation, at 
time of going to press: 
Monroe 
Jefferson 
Wheeling 
Richmond 
Bessemer 
N. Lima ‘ 
Mecca 5.00 

If your Local has not yet con- 
tributed, do your bit in getting 
them on the band wagon. 
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Tentative Program 


Thursday afternoon, August 6, 1:30— 
N. P. Hull, presiding, 
General Topic—Relations of Dairy 
Cooperatives to Dairy Trades. 
1. Fluid Milk and Cream. 
a—The Dealers’ Viewpoint, E. M. 
Bailey, Pittsburgh. 
b—The Association Viewpoint, I. A. 
Coulter, The Dairymen’s League. 


Discussion, Thos. Harbinson, 
Philadelphia; J. C. Burr, Wase- 
on, Ohio . 


2. Manufactured Products. 
a—The Chain Store and the Jobber. 
Speakers to be announced. 
b—The Cooperatives; John Brandt 


of the Minnesota Cooperative 
Creameries. 
Discussion: Frank G. Swoboda 


of Wisconsin, and others. 


Thursday evening, August 6, 8:00, E. 
M .Bailey, presiding. 

General Topic—Relations of Dairy 
Industry to the Public. 
1—The General Dairy Outlook. 

Speaker to be announced later. 
2—The Functions of the Mercantile 
Exchange. Speaker to be announced. 

Friday Afternoon, August 7, 1:30, M. 
D. Munn, presiding. 


General ‘Topic—How to Improve 
Markets for Dairy Products. 
1. Improving Quality and Merchan- 


dising. 
a—Butter, Roy C. Potts, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
Discussion: H. Sandholt, Chicago 
b—Cheese, J. L. Craft, Chicago. 
Discussion: 
c—Milk and Cream, C. E. Hough, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Five 


Discussion : 


d—Ice Cream, J. C. Joslin, Greenville, 
Pa. 


Discussion : 

Promote Sales. ie 
General discussion by association 

leaders. 

General Plan—The time of each ses- 
sion will be equally divided between 
the topics as announced. One or two 
discussion eaders will be arranged for 
and announced in advance for each 
topic. Opening talks to be limited to 
fifteen minutes except on Thursday 
evening when limit is thirty minutes. 


More than 2000 tons of water must 
drain off an acre of Ohio soil, on the 
average, before a crop will thrive. 
Tile drainage often helps. 
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THE PIERCY 


Live Stock Food 
Digestor 


TRADE MARK 


The Piercy 
Live Stock 
Food Digestor 
ready for fill- 


Write for de- 
fold- 


ing or feeding. 
When filled, 
lid 
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PIERCY’S DIGESTOR— 


Predigests all roughages—such as Corn Stalks, Sweet Clover, hay, straw, etc.; turns the starches into sugar— 
makes available all Protein and Carbohydrates—making a hot succulent food the year around. 

Reduces the production cost of milk, flesh and energy from 25 to 75%—through the saving of grain and hay— 
keeps the stock in normal condition—which makes Farming and Dairying profitable. 

Will allow larger production of field corn to husk, thus providing more grain to feed and the full feeding 
value of the fodder can be obtained as well as providing proper succulence. 

Increases milk production—puts the fat on cattle, hogs, horses, sheep and all live stock. It makes a natural 
food of all roughages—overcoming the loss through non-assimiliation owing to the deficiencies of the animal’s di- 
gestive juices, which are incapable of digesting hard, dry grain, fodder and hays. 

Is the result of many tests, large expenses and many experiments by able engineers and chemists to perfect the 
most simple, and effective equipment to produce a food from roughages and eliminate the necessity of large grain 
feedings in order to get greater production and energy at a minimum cost. be 

With the aid of Calor-Malt is another Stomach for an animal. Livestock has 50% the ability of a human to di- 
gest its food. How can it be expected to thrive on hard, dry grain, hay and fodder, when human food with ll 
human digestive ability is carefully prepared before eating. 


THE HOME OF UTILITY PURE-BREDS 
. Brownwood, North Bloomfield, Trumbull County, Ohio. June 1, 1923. 
Mr. L. H. Piercy, President., The L. H. Piercy Co., 
Wellington, O., 
Dear Sir :— 

We are glad to write you that the results we got from your Food Digestor were very gratifying, in fact were 
beyond our expectations. 

With the use of very ordinary hay processed through the Digestor we were able to maintain a full flow of milk 
when we ceased feeding ensilage. 

There is no other method of feeding that could have accomplished the same results unless it would be by means 
of No. 1 alfalfa hay and beet pulp which would be very expensive. 

The possibilities of such economy in feeding pre-digested farm grown roughage and of being able to raise a 
ripening corn to use as a concentrate and still get as much if not more feed value out of the fodder than silage 
through your system should appeal to every dairyman because it is evident that only by practicing some method 
that will increase his production and decrease his costs, can he hope to survive in this age of the dairy business 
because we in the east are competing with both the south and the west where production costs are naturally much 
lower and that competition is only under fair headway. 

Sincerely, BROWNWOOD FARMS, 
F. M. MACK, Supt. 


The L. H. Piercy Company 


Successor to the 
OHIO SUGAR JACK COMPANY 
Factory and Executive Offices 


WELLINGTON . .. .OHIO 
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The Price of Milk 

Compare the price of milk as announced 

in this issue with those of previous years, 

as found in the table in this issue and then 

sum up the value of the organization. You 

will find it has paid its way a_ thousand 
times over within the past few months. 


Sour Milk 


Never before have so many complaints 
been received at the office on account of 
sour milk being returned, as this summer. 
Producers should be as tolerant as possible 
in these cases and should do all in their 
power to get the milk to market in good 
shape—on the other hand the main office 
is doing all it can to speed up unloading in 
the cities and to transfer routes so as to 
make hauls shorter and more direct. Sour 
milk hurts everyone. The dealer doesn’t 
care to turn it back any more than the pro- 
ducer cares to see it come back. Tolerance 
and cooperation is needed to iron out the 
sour milk question at this time. 


Local Committees 


A redeeming feature of the annual meet- 
ings and elections at the various Locals this 
year is reflected in the critical manner in 
which the farmers have picked their lead- 
ers. In several instances where Local of- 
ficials have not been carrying out their du- 
ties they have been replaced by new blood 
who have been instructed to carry out their 
official duties with alaertty and sincerity. 
Local committees realize now that the bulk 
of the responsibility for the parent organi- 
zation rests with them—the handling of 
contract breakers and other details comes 
directly under their direction, the main of- 
fice will no longer recognize the claims of 
an individual member unless filed through 
the regular channels, through his local 
leaders—this brings the control of matters 
directly to the doors of the “boys back 
home.” 


A Good Comparison 
We are indebted to J. W. Black for rais- 


ing a most inteersting question. A letter 
from Mr. Black, suggesting a comparison 
of creamery prices with fluid milk prices 
is on another page of this issue. 

_ Butterfat prices today are out of propor- 
tion with fluid milk prices and for that rea- 
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son the leaders of the dairy industry are a 
bit pessimistic about the butter market this 
fall and winter. It is the consensus of opin- 
ion that butter is going into storage at 
prices which will make the re-sale of the 
same prohibitive when it is withdrawn from 
storage later in the year and cut down the 
consumption proportionately. Regardless 
of its nutritional value, when butter or 
milk get too high in price for the average 
consumer, the consumption drops. 

However, disregarding that fact, a com- 
parison of prices shows that had Mr. Black 
sold 5,848 pounds of 4.4 per cent milk to 
the creamery each month this year, he 
would have received a total of $658.67 com- 
pared with $824.11 which he would have re- 
ceived from fluid milk sales, according to 
the organization prices. In other words, 
over the extended period he received nearly 
60 cents per cwt. for his skim milk. 

ln comparing the hauling and _ testing 
charges at the milk plant with just the 
hauling charge at the creamery, it should 
be remembered that were the farmers con- 
tent to accept the company tests, as the 
farmers shipping to the creamery are 
forced to, there would be part of that de- 
duction taken off. Also, there would be a 
double hauling charge were the shipper 
sending whole milk to the creamery and 
getting skim-milk in return, or there would 
be the added expense and trouble of oper- 
ating a cream separator, which in itself is 
no small item. 


Mr. Atkinson 


This year’s ballots did not include the 
name of J. B. Atkinson, who for two years 
has been a director of the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company. Because of the 
press of home affairs he found it impossi- 
ble to be a candidate for re-election. Mf. 
Atkinson has been regarded as one of the 
wheelhorses of the board. He has earned 
the respect and admiration of all who have 
come in contact with him. His contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company during the past 
two years cannot be over estimated. 


Our Best Investment 


When it is realized that sales of fluid 
milk last year amounted to 45,965 per cent 
of the total milk production in the United 
States in 1923 and 46.002 per cent in 1924, 
in the face of an even greater production, 
the value of the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council and other affiliated bodies can very 
easily be seen. There is no investment our 
farmers have ever made that has paid them 
nearly the big returns of the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council. This organization 
is doing work that, big business interests 
would gladly give hundreds and hundreds 
of thousands of dollars if it could only be 
done for their industry. 


Who Is To Blame? 


Thirty local units of the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company failed to hold 
meetings and election of officers for the en- 
suing year. 

What is the reason? Who is to blame? 
What should be done to stimulate more in- 
terest in Local activities. Thirty Locals 
without annual meetings is by far too large 
a proportion for a cooperative marketing 
organization. 

One of our readers suggests that the 
farmers are not given enough information. 
Why are they not? 

Is it because they do not get replies to 
letters sent the head office? Is it because 
of their laxity in writing letters? Is it be- 
cause the Dairymen’s Price Reporter is not 
read or received or because the Dairymen’s 
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Price Reporter fails to include enough in- 
formation ? 

Would the addition of fieldmen to the 
staff solve this problem? In a large meas- 
ure we believe it would—but where would > 
the finances for such fieldmen come from? 
There is no question but what a representa- 
tive of the board of directors should meet 
with each local at least once a year. Rea 
gardless, it is a shame that an organization 
of the size and efficiency of the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company, must 
admit that 30 branch units failed to hold 
their annual meetings. 


The Election Is Over 


The fact that the four old board mem- 
bers who entered the race again this year 
and the one pioneer in the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales. Company, were elected to 
lead the organization as directors for an- 


other year is certainly a direct tribute to 


the efficiency and success of the associa- 
tion. 5 

It is deplorable, of course that 30 Local 
units failed to hold an election meeting. 
This can be interpreted as an indication of 
disinterest or satisfaction depending largely 
upon how much of an optimist you might 
be. Something should be done to prevent a 
re-happening of this, regardless of how the 
action of the delinquent locals may be in- 
terpreted. 


However, to the new board we tender 
our congratulations and wish them all the” 
success possible to attain. ‘ 


“Well, Let’s Do Business” 


What farmers want, after all the big lan- ° 


guage of a million resolutions, speeches and 


letters is cleared away, is more money. 


Vague demands addressed to thin air 
won't get it. This method has failed. Even 
when the demands are voiced by farm or- 
ganizations with big membership. 

Business, big and little, wants farmers to 
prosper. Business thrives on sales. Pros- 
perous farmers buy. Unprosperous farm- 
ers can’t. But business nor government 
nor the public has any way of giving farm- 
ers better pay. 

How can we get better returns? 


The same way you get $150 from a horse 
buyer who first offers you $100. By bar- 
gaining ! 

You don’t get it by saying you are hard 
up, or that the horse cost you so much, nor 
from sympathy. You convince him that the 
horse is worth $150 to him, and that you 
won't sell it for less. 

You can’t bargain over the sale of a horse 
if you have no horse. 


The Farm Bureau, the Grange, the Farm-_ 


ers’ Union, etc., can’t get us more money 
because they do not have our horses to sell 
for us. . 


As individuals we can seldom negotiate 


with the users of our wheat, our hogs, out 
fruit. We have to have agents, represent- 
ing a number of us. 4 

In some places we have these. Coopera- 
tive sales associations. ‘These associations 
can get us more money because they have 
something to sell, and can bargain. : 

We can only get more money by selling 
for more than which we have. 


Then let us build ourselves selling organ-_ 
izations. ‘Through them let us offer a spe- 


cific horse to a specific buyer, and bargain for 
a specific price. Bs, 


We need general organizations to voice 


| 
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certain of our purposes and to perform — 


certain services. But we must have busi- 
ness organizations to get us more money. 
Let’s do business! " 


—Farm and Fireside. — i 
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Slag Stimulates Crops 


On Tuesday, June 16th, twenty-five 
sales agents for Agricultural Slag 
from northeastern Ohio, and north- 
western Pennsylvania, were entertain- 
ed with a chicken luncheon at the 
Hotel Franklin at Kent, Ohio, which 
was enjoyed by all. 

_Later the agents drove out to A, 
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SLAG-FERTILIZED ALFALFA 


N. McGrew’s farm in the vicinity of 
Kent, where some interesting fields 
were inspected. A large crop of clover 
was produced at a very low cost for 
|/the lime requirements. The owner 
claims that he has saved two-thirds of 
the cost of his former liming cost. 
They also inspected an alfalfa field 
which had practically turned yellow and 
died, and which had been restored 
back to a good yield of hay by the use 
of this lime material. 

_ Three wheat fields were also inspec- 
ted, and each showed a good stand of 
young clover, as well as a wonderful 
crop of wheat. All these fields caused 


A GOOD WHEAT FIELD 


a considerable amount of interest by 
the men present, and each and every 
One was convinced upon the savings 
that Agricultural Slag could offer to the 
farmers in their home districts. 

Agricultural Slag is a lime product 
that is being put on the market by the 
Standard Slag Company at Youngs- 
town. Ohio, and is attracting a con- 
siderable amount of attention from 
farmers everywhere it is being used. 
Its low cost and ease of handling is 
commanding attention from every farm- 
er who uses lime. 


Tobacco Important Penn- 
sylvania Crop 


Plans for organization of tobacco 
growers in Pennsylvania, inaugurated 
in Lancaster county to help in the 
more orderly marketing of the crop, 
recalls some interesting facts regarding 
the growing of tobacco in the United 
States, and particularly in Pennsyl- 
Vania. 


There are about 40,000 acres of to- 
bacco grown each year in the Key- 
stone State, most of it in Lancaster 
county. Cigar filler represents the 
bulk of the crop, and some interesting 
experiments have been conducted or 
are under way with the cooperation of 
the growers, the Pennsylvania State 
College and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Selective breed- 
ing has resulted in the growing of un- 
usually low nicotine content tobacco, 
and in the same manner tobacco with 
very high nicotine content has been 
utilized. Another feature is the test- 
ing of burning quality of cigar tobacco, 
done with a mechanical smoker at the 
Ephrata laboratories maintained by the 
college and the federal department. 

The value of the tobacco crop in the 
United States is exceeded only by that 
of corn, hay and forage, cotton, wheat, 
Oats and potatoes, yet it occupies but 
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five-tenths of one per cent of the 
acreage devoted to all crops. Tobacco 
yields an annual money return to the 
United States Treasury which is more 
than the return to the farmers who 
produce it. The amount of revnue col- 
lected by the treasury last year was 
more than $300,000,000. 


A Spring Grove Producer 


W. L. Glatfelter of Spring Grove, 
Pa. has developed another  out- 
standing producer in Victor’s Eminent 
Fairy, a senior four-year-old Jersey 
cow that has completed her second of- 
ficial test with a splendid record. 

Starting at 4 years and 9 months of 
age she yielded 743.12 lbs. of fat and 
13,916 lbs. of milk in 365 days. She pro- 
duced well over 50 lbs. of fat in every 
month of the year and her milk aver- 
aged 5.34% fat. When she was tested 
as a junior three-year-old she _ pro- 
duced 537.68 lbs. of fat in 365 days. 

This proven producer is a daughter 
of Lady Letty’s Victor 2d, that is by 
Lady Letty’s Victor, and out of the 
700-lb cow, Lady Letty of Waverly. 

The dam of Victor’s Eminent Fairy 
is the Register of Merit cow Eminent’s 
Fairy R., that is by Lady Letty’s Emi- 
nent, a sire that has 38 daughters and 
2 sons in the Register of Merit. 


Demand for the TB Test 
Greatest in History 


The interest in eradicating bovine 
tuberculosis from Pennsylvania herds 
is the greatest in the history of the 
State, according to F. P. Willits, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in Pennsylvania. 

On June 15, 90 per cent or more of 
the herd owners in 265 townships in 36 
counties had signed agreeemnts and 
were awaiting for a tuberculin test un- 
der the modified area plan. In addition 
to the 265 townships, the owners of 23,- 
125 cattle in 2864 herds had filed appli- 
cations and were awaiting for a test 
under the individual accredited herd 
plan. 

Testing on the area basis has been 
completed for all cattle in Mercer, 
Crawford and Jefferson counties and 
in 78 townships of 13 other counties. 


Jersey Cattle Club Annual 
Meeting 


The fifty-seventh annual meeting of 
the American Jersey Cattle Club, held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York city, was well attended by breed- 
ers from every section of the coun- 


try. 

The Club Secretary, Mr. R. M. Gow, 
reported that 51,753 Jerseys had been 
registered in the past year. ‘This es- 
tablished a new record for registra- 
tions for the Jersey breed. The Treas- 
urer’s report was also presented and 
it showed that the American Jersey 
Cattle Club is in a very satisfactory 
financial condition. 

Some time was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the progress of the inves- 
tigation to determine the exact relation 
of conformation to production in Jer- 
seys. This investigation has been car- 
ried on for a number of years, and it 
is expected that in time a report on 
this work will be published. 

Mr. M. D. Munn, of St. Paul, Presi- 
dent of National Dairy Council, was 
re-elected president by a unanimous 
vote. Col. A. V. Barnes of New Ca- 
naan, Conn., was elected vice presi- 
dent, and Mr. G. T. Chaffee, of Rut- 
land, Vt., was re-elected: treasurer. 

On the Board of Directors Jos. F. 
Green, Taft, Tex.; Hugh W. Bonnell, 
Youngstown, O.; P. H. B. Frelinghuy- 
sen, Morristown, N. J., and C. H. Sta- 
ples, Baton Rouge, La., were elected to 
succeed the four retiring directors. 

Following the annual meeting of the 
breeders visited the Twin Oaks Farm 
at Morristown, N. J., and on June 4, 
the Spann Sale at Morristown was at- 
tended. On June 6 and 7 a party of 
about 70 Jersey breeders motored 
thrugh Connecticut and Massachusetts 
and visited the noted herds at Lone 
Tree farm, New Canaan, Conn., Folly 
farm, East Weatogue, Conn.; Elm Hill 
farm, Brookfield, Mass.; Sibley farms, 
Spencer, Mass., and Killingly farm, 
Barre, Mass. 


Hens To Pay High School 
Boy $500.00 


Poultry will pay Paul Keller, a High 
school boy in Marion County, Ohio, 
about $500 this year, and at the same 
time the project counts as a part of 
his school work. Thus far he has the 
highest average production (80 eggs 
per hen for six months) for all demon- 
stration flocks in his county. 

Last year Paul started with 500 
chicks as his project in Smith-Hughes 
work in High school, cooperating with 
theh State Department of Education. 
Of this number he raised 385, with a 
large portion of them pullets. This 
year he continued the project with a 
laying flock, putting 204 pullets in the 
houe November 1. The house was built 
new last fall and the equipment within 
was made in school. 

The Ohio plan of feeding laying hens 
was followed throughout the winter, 
with a scratch grain of corn and wheat 
in the littler at night and in the morn- 
ing; while a dry mash of cornmeal, 
ground oats, bran, middlings and meat- 
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scrap equal parts, was always availa- 
ble in hoppers. Water, grit, and oys- 
ter shells were always available. From 
November 1 to May 1 the production 
averaged 80 eggs per hen, while during 
April the average was 18 eggs. At this 
rate the flock ought to average more 
than 160 eggs for the year. At pres- 
ent they have been culled down to 175 
hens. Receipts to 1 have been $472.06, 
while expenses were $145,56, leaving a 
gain of $326.50. 

In addition Paul raised 400 early 
broilers and expects to raise about 400 
more chicks this summer. The broil- 
ers were shipped to Cleveland market. 
—Qhio Farmer. 


Cows that produce less than 9,000 
pounds of milk and 325 pounds of but- 
terfat a year are hardly worth keeping, 
Ohio cow testing association records 
indicate. 


Moths like darkness. A small win- 
dow in the clothes closet will help dis- 
courage them. 


Support the Institute of Cooperation. 


The rich, heavy crops obtained by users 
of Specially Prepared Agricultural Slag 
at half the cost of any other lime pro- 
duct, amazes and pleases every pro- 
gressive farmer. 


Write for Booklet “Making the Farm Earn More Money” 
Write Agricultural Division 


STANDARD SLAG COMPANY 


7o7 Wick Bidg. 


Increase Your Crop Yields 


A guaranteed lime pro- 
duct that 
thousands of dollars of 
new farm wealth for ag- 
riculturists everywhere. 


A Guaranteed Lime Product You Will Want 
Amazingly Rich Soil Sweetener 


Wonderful stands of clo=- 
ver, alfalfa, wheat and 
oats are being raised on 
heavy soil by hundreds 
of farmers, thruits use. 


is making 


Write today, for profusely illustrated 
FREE booklet showing actual photo- 
craphs of crops and statements of 
users of this guaranteed lime product. 
They will amaze you. 


Youngstown, O. 
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An Invitation 


When in Youngstown, we want you to call on us—visit 
our plant and get acquainted with our “working family.” 
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e Isaly Dairy Company 


1033 Mahoning Avenue 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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THE VAHEY OIL Co. 


WARREN—YOUNGSTOWN—SALEM 
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EAT AT THE 


TOD HOUSE 


WHEN 


IN YOUNGSTOWN 


Our Dining Room and Lunch Counter 


are unexcelled 
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SOUR MILK 


By M. Lillian Conwell 

What of the sour milk? The warm 
days and stormy nights are said to add 
to cause of souring milk and in ‘stm- 
mer we must expect such reactions. 
But what of the sour milk? Shall we 
throw it away? Shall we feed it to the 
animals? Shall we use it for our fam- 
ily? 

The reason milk sours is because of 
lactic acid bacteria. This type of bac- 
teria is good for the intestinal tract and 
its use should be encouraged. 

The digestive system harbors two 
kinds of bacteria at certain times, pro- 
tective and harmful. These, however, 
cannot live together long, so it is nec- 
essary to provide the protective ones 
in big quantities, so as to destroy the 
destructive ones. Lactic Acid Bacteria 
is a Protective Bacteria and plays a 
big part in the digestion of foods. 

The diet can produce harmful or 
harmless bacteria according to what 
we eat. Food scientists (Dr. McCol- 
lum) states that when our diet is top 
heavy with protein foods and fats with 
little or no sugar or starches we pro- 
duce what is termed a_ putrefactive 
type of bacteria. This causes a break- 
ing down of the protein and forms a 
harmful product in the intestines. Fre- 
quently disease is developed because 
the body is not strong enough to fight 
these enemies. 

A diet of fruits and vegetables act 
very differently, as they contain easily 


fermented sugars (starches being 
changed to sugar before digested), 
produce organic acids which are 


friends to the human body and does 
not allow the putrefactive type to live. 
The diet, therefore, should contain a 
goodly amount of fruits and vegetables 
each day along with the protein foods. 
In this way the functioning of the di- 
gestive tract is aided. 

Sour milk is especially the home of 
lactic acid. The use of sour milk is a 
profitable thought so let us develop a 
few places in which we can use it to 
the best advantage. 

Drink it as sour milk, slightly sea- 
soned with salt and pepper. Add a 
little rich sweet cream to it which 
tends to make it more palatable. 

It should be included in the daily 
diet. 

Cottage cheese might come, next as 
it is easily converted into salad° or 
plain Schmier Kase. It is easily made 
by straining the thickened cream or 
milk through a cloth bag. When thor- 
oughly free of whey, season with a little 
salt and smooth out by the addition of 
sweet cream. Eat plain or on bread. 

Sour cream, whipped or unwhipped 
adds greatly to the flavor of mayon- 
naise or cooked salad dressing when it 
is to be used instead of a sour cream 
dressing as on cucumbers. 

It is good to prepare cool foods for 
summer and sour cream slaw is of ex- 
ceptional food value as well as being 


a cooling food. Prepare it as follows: 

1 cup sugar, yolks of 2 eggs 

2 tablespoons sugar, ? cup thick sour cream 

2 teaspoon salt, 4 cups finely shredded cab- 
bage. 

Bring vinegar to boiling point. 

Add sugar and salt. 

Remove from fire 

Mix cream and egg yolks together 

Add vinegar to cream and eggs. 

Blend thoroughly and chill. 

Pour over shredded cabbage. 

Serve on salad or lettuce leaves or plain. 


For the day in the woods when a 
picnic basket is in order a quick cake 
receipe is always in demand. 
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FASHION BOOK NOTICE 


Send 15c in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE Fall and Win- 
ter 1925-26 BOOK OF FASHIONS, showing color plates, and contain- 
ing 500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a CONCISE 
and COMPREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSMAKING, ALSO 
SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of the various, 
simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. 
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In the following recipe you will find 
little labor, little time and much satis- 
faction: 


Quick Sour Cream Cakes 


1 cup sugar, % teaspoon soda 

2 eggs, 2 teaspoons baking powder. 

1 cup sour cream, 1 teaspoon vanila or lemon 
etract or 4 teaspoon nutmeg. 

Mi sugar and beaten eggs. 

Add sour cream 

Sift together all dry ingredients (flour, soda, 
Baking powder). 

Stir into first mixture 

Add flavoring and mix well. 

Pour into small greased muffin pans. 

Bake 15 minutes in hot oven. 

This makes about 18 medium sized 


cakes. 


When the oven is in use for bread 
baking a pie can often conveniently be 
baked while the oven is yet hot. 


Here is a good sour cream pie that 
will appeal to the average person who 
enjoys sour cream dishes. 


Sour Cream Pie Filling 

1 cup sour cream, 3 teaspoon salt 
2 eggs, 1 cup seeded raisins 

Add sour cream to sugar and mix well. 

Add well beaten eggs, salt, raisins 

Mix thoroughly. 

Pour into pie shell 

Bake till filling is firm 

Take from oven and cover with meringue. 

Meringue 

Beat whites of 2 eggs until stiff 

While beating add 2 tablespoonsful of pow- 
dered sugar 

Spread on pie 

Bake in moderate oven 15 minutes or until 
meringue is a delicate brown. 


Has Your Local Subscribed Yet? 


Threshing Time Is Meal 


Planning Time 


Did you ever hear a thresher say 
that wherever he goes he has the same 
things to eat? 

At least once each year the problem 
of feeding this group of men returns 
to nearly every farm home, and the 
nutrition specialists at the Ohio State 
University have issued a few sugges- 
tions which may make the work a little 
easier for the housewife, and the meals 
more appetizing for the men. 

“Every woman likes to be called a 
good cook,” say these specialists, “and 
in her efforts to prove it she prepares 


everything found in the garden and 


on the market. The resulting meal is 
rarely a good combination of foods be- 
cause it is likely to contain many re- 
peats in meats, starchy dishes and des- 
serts. 

“Such a meal makes it difficult for a 
hard working man to avoid overeating, 
and where everything under the sun 
is served at the first home in the neigh- 
borhod it is next to impossible for 
other housewives in the vicinity to cook 
something different. 

“Women in many counties have 
found that it pays to get together and 
plan meals for threshers. Planning 
makes it possible to have variety in 
meals, and to cut down on time and 
labor. These meals are more appetiz- 
ing, for foods that fit together can be 
planned.” 

Suggestions for threshing meals have 
been prepared by these specialists and 
may be obtained by writing to the Uni- 
versity for them. * 


The Ohio Poultry Producers’ Co-op- 
erative Association was scheduled to 
start operating about July 1. The asso- 
ciation has leased a brick warehouse 
near the New York Central and D. 7. 
and I. railroads in Wauseon, and has 
since been equipping it for the hand- 
ling of eggs. The plant contains 14,000 
square feet. M. L. Howell, for several 
years county agent in Henry County, 
is the manager. O. E. Hagerman, an 
experienced plant operator, has been 
hired as foreman.. There are nearly 
1,800 members in the association. 


Crawford Dairy Show 
Huge Success 


Viewed from any or all angles the 
first annual Crawford County Dairy 
Show and Sales held at Cambridge 
Springs, Pa. June 23, 24 and 25, was 
a rousing success. 

The show and sale was held under 
the auspices of the Crawford County 
Cooperative Dairy Improvement and 
Sales Association and attracted 193 
cattle in the initial entry list. <A 
worthy show it was and the types of 
animals displayed would have been a 
credit to any farmers’ herd. 

This exposition was in reality a cele- 
bration of the Crawford county dairy 
improvement program which started 
back in 1919 when a Holstein bull asso- 
ciation was formed. Later, in 1922, the 
campaign for eradication of tubercu- 
losis was started and now this part 
of the program is completed. 

The Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- 
cil had an educational booth at the 
show under charge of Mrs. J. H. Sauer 
and A. J. Rankin, head of the sanita- 
tion department, was judge of the milk 
classes. 


Getting More From the 
Corn Crop 


_ During the past two or three years, 
‘many farmers have failed to fill their 
‘silos. Sometimes this has been due to 
‘the scarcity of labor, but more often to 
a sense of discouragement. 

Whatever the reason, the farmer who 
faces the winter with an empty silo is 
bound to lose and lose heavily. For 
silage is absolutely essential to a profit- 
able dairy ration. It supplies needed 
ssucculence and it furnsihes roughage in 
its most digestible form. Careful ex- 
periments indicate that three acres of 
corn in the silo are worth four acres 
in the crib and stover stack. 

Who of use can afford to lose one- 
third of the corn crop by failing to put 
it where it will do the most good? 

It is true that help is expensive and 
hard to get, but that need not discour- 
age anyone from filling the silo. 

There are now on the market cutters 
which can be operated with light pow- 
er, even with a good-sized farm gaso- 
line engine, if one does not have a 
tractor. With one of these cutters, a 
farmer is quite independent. He can 
fill the silo himself using the regular 
farm help. If the machine stands idle 
much of the time, it is not hired by the 
hour. 

-There is no waiting for the cutter 
outfit to arrive, but work can be started 
as soon as the corn is fit. The silage 
settles as the filling proceeds, so that 
the silo holds many more tons than 
when filled in a rush. 

The women folks, especially, like this 
plan of filling because it makes their 
work much easier. There is no big 
crew of hungry mouths to feed. No 
rush and hurry in preparing for the 
silage filling. The housework proceeds 
as usual, with only the regular family 
to provide for. 

Often three or four farmers can 
work together to good advantage. Al- 
most always, one of the group will have 
a tractor. This permits the use of a 
somewhat larger cutter. By changing 
work, the silo can be filled more quick- 
ly, yet without any cash outlay. 

If the group is kept small, all the 
silos can be filled while the corn is in 
prime condition, especially if the filling 
is begun at the farm where the corn is 
maturing quickest. Such group silo- 
filling is the simplest form of coopera- 
tion. 

Whether you find it best to fill your 
silo alone or to cooperate with your 
neighbors, it is none too early to make 
definite plans and to place orders for 
any needed equipment. A silo filled with 
really good silage, put up at the right 
time, is about the best assurance for a 
profitable winter. 


Bessemer Local Had 


Big Rally 


The Bessemer Local again came to 
the aid of their community church on 
July 8 and held a big ice cream social 
at Harrisville, the proceeds from which 
were turned over to the church. : 

Headed by W. W. Morrison, presi- 
dent, two hundred or more _ people 
packed their way into the church, in 
spite of the heat, and saw the motion 
pictures of the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council. 

Despite the fact that considerable 
misfortune was experienced by the 
motion picture operator, the crowd 
was tolerant and patient and an im- 
promptu program filled in the interim. 
Mrs. Moore rendered several piano 
selections, Rev. McCormick of the 
Bethel Church, spoke briefly, as did E. 
R. Quackenbush, secretary of the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council and 
Harry I. Berlovich, editor of the 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter. 

The officers of the Bessemer Local 
are W. W. Morrison, President: S. 
J. Rhodes, secretary-treasurer and W. 
J. Smith, advisory council representa- 
tive. The Bessemer Local was one of 
the first to contribute towards the 
American Institute of Cooperation. 


More swine than any other kind of 
animals were slaughtered in the United 
States last year, the total exceeding 


80,000,000. 
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National Dairy Judges 


The judge and associate judge system 
for making awards in four of the five 
cattle breed classes will be used at the 
national Dairy Exposition this year at 
Indianapolis, October 10th to 17th. 
Ayshires will be judged by Prof. H. H. 
Kildee, Ames, Ia., and an associate to 
be named; Brown Swiss, R. S. Hulce, 
Chicago, Ill; Guernseys, Prof. W. W. 
Yapp, Urbana, Ill. and E. G. Wood- 
ward, Taconic, Conn., associate; Hol- 
steins, W. S. Moscrip, Lake Elmo, 
Minn. and C. L. Blackman, Davidson, 
Me., associate; and Jerseys, Prof. J. B. 
Fitch, Manhattan, Kas., and an asso- 
ciate to be named. Placings under the 
systems in use this year are made solely 
on the decision of the judge, who con- 
sults his associate as he requires. 

Ayshires and Brown Swiss will be 
judged on ‘Tuesday, October 13th; 
Guernseys, Wednesday, October 14th; 
Holsteins, Thursday, October 15th; 
and Jerseys, Friday, October 16th. 


A Dollar in a Cow Should 
Net $2.50 


Unless a cow returns about $2.50 for 
every dollar spent on her for feed 
these days, she isn’t worth keeping. 

For that reason the standard of 
milk production must go above that 
of 10 or 20 years ago, in the judgement 
of S. M. Salisbury, live-stock special- 
ist at the Ohio State University. Mr. 
Salisbury bases his opinion on a study 
of the records of cow testing associ- 
ations in Ohio for 1924. 

“Nine thousand pounds of milk and 
325 pounds of fat a year from a cow 
is not too high for a herd standard 
these days. The man who works with 
herds of poorer quality,” Mr. Salis- 
bury points out, “is not selling his ef- 
forts to as great an advantage as he 
should.” 

Records of a cow testing association 
in Summit County, which completed 
its third year of such work this past 
February, show it is possible to bring 
292 cows through for an average pro- 
duction of 9208 pounds of milk and 
338 pounds of butterfat, a state record 
for cow testing rings. The state av- 
erage on milk production is under 5000 
pounds of milk per cow. 

For every dollar’s worth of, feed, the 
14 highest cows in this Summit County 
assocaition returned $2.76. When feed 
and milk prices are about in the right 
relation, Mr. Salisbury concludes, one 
should get at least $2.50 return for 
every dollar’s worth of feed used.” 


Why He Wouldn’t Join 


A cow testing association was organ- 
ized in a district where there were a 
few good herds. One dairyman living 
at a little distance from the place of 
organization was not present at the 
meeting but was sent a very cordial 
letter inviting him to become a mem- 
ber. In reply the tester received the 
following : 

“Dear Sir: I bin goin to rite yous 
fer some time to tell you why i haint 
in favor of this here cow testing asso- 
ciation what you runs or is trying to 
run and wants me to join. In the first 
place i know you will want me to feed 
grain and my cows aint used to it and 
i am afraid it would make them sick. 
Then too if they give more milk it 
makes me a lot more work to milk them 
and i aint got no time fer more work, 
you say to that you can show me 
which are my poor cows by keeping 
a account for each cow. I haint got 
no poor cows i want you to under- 
stand and if i have i don’t want to 
know it or anyone else to know it. 

“Right now my 8 cows fil my one 
can and i can’t afford to buy more 
cans or pay the man for hauling more 
than one can ful so you just steer clear 
of my place. We know what was doin 
better than some guy like yous. 

“Much obliged for asking me to join 
yer association.—Yours truly, S. O. A.” 


Bees have a sense of smell, but their 
sense of touch is more to the point. 


Ohio Holsteins Sold 


Eight Trumbull 


one of the 


Trumbull 
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Round Trip Fare From 
Youngstown - 


county Holstein 
cows were sold to the Overbrook Hol- 
stein Dairy of Cedar Grove, New Jer- 
sey, last month. Oakwood Dairy Farm, 
leading members of 
Association 
sold the animals which included three 


the 


Nine 


two-year gld heifers, two four year old 
cows, two three-year-olds and one 
yearling heifer. 


A carload of Grade Jersey cows 
were shipped from Columbiana and 
Mahoning counties in Ohio to Phila- 
delphia. 


Cheapest Fare Ever 
Offered 


16-Day Excursion 


to New York City 
and Return 


ERIE RAILROAD 


4 
All Regular Trains. 
available. 


Going Thursday, July 23, 1925 
Return on or before Friday, Aug. 7 


Sleeping, 
Stop overs permitted 


Ask Ticket Agent for fare from your station. 
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Parlor and Dining Cars 


_. . $19.16 
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Mathew's Cut-Rate MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 


129 West Sixth St 
East Liverpool, Ohic 
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GOOD PAINT 


GOOD PAINT 


Pure lead and zinc and pure linseed oil are used 
in our Thrift Paint—absolutely are no substitutes 
used. There is none better or cheaper than Thrift 
Paint, quality considered. Thrift Paint is sold 
with an absolute guarantee. 


THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 
131 North Park Avenue 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS AND PAINT COMPANY 
246 East Federal St.—337 West Federal St. 
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WARREN, OHIO 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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GRIFFIN 


LUMBER CO., 
: Box 50 
ea Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


ct Please send me your big free catalogue and 
etails regarding the “Front that gave the Giriffin Silo 
fame’’— also new low prices and easy terms. “ 
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THE LONE SCOUTS 


There has been some little delay in 
getting the badges and books to the 
Lone Scouts who have registered. If 
all credentials are not received within 
a week, please notify the editor. 

Here’s a little story from one of our 
own Lone Scouts, Mike certainly knows 
birds, judging from the way he writes, 
don’t you think? Let’s hear from more 
of you. 

The Chickadee 


Dear Brother Scouts :— 

I am writing you a story about a bird 
called the Chickadee. It is a very com- 
mon little bird. It comes from the 
south over to the United States in 
spring. 

It is a little yellow bird and looks 
like a little chick. It is usually called 
the Chickadee because it looks like a 
chick and hasasound, chick-a-dee-dee. 
It is five inches from head to tail. The 
Indians called it kitch-kitch-go-ne-sho. 

It is useful to us because it eats over 
five hundred worms, insects, bugs and 
flies each day. It is also useful to us 
for its beauty. 

Scoutly yours, 
Mike Macik. 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 

A rattling good story was clipped 
from the Bay State Scout, one of the 
Lone Scout publications; after you read 
it, tell me what you think of it. 

The Hoodoo Inning 
(By Henry A. Billsten, LSS 25.) 

‘Str-i-ke! Batter’s out!” 

The players on the Auburn bench 
groaned; Bary had fanned with the 
sacks filled, with two out in the first 
inning. They had lost their first chance 
fo score. 

Auburn took the field. After Barry, 
Auburn’s first string pitcher, had put a 
few balls over, Williams, Newport’s 
heaviest hiter, came to bat. Previous 
to this game, Williams had crashed out 
nine home runs, and he was rated as 
one of the hardest hitters Greene 
County had seen in many years in high 


school circles. 

On the first ball pitched, Williams 
swung—a sharp crack followed—and 
the ball went spinning rapidly toward 
Barry. Barry stooped to make the 
catch, but the ball hit a pebble and 
caromed off his arm. He recovered and 
ball, but his throw was wide, pulling 
Caney, the first baseman, off the bag 
and Williams was safe. 

It was plainly seen that Barry’s arm 
had been injured, for he lobbed the ball 
over with great difficulty, Three con- 
secutive batters hit the ball hard and 
two runs were chalked up, leaving men 
on second and third bases. 

It was at this point that Jack Porter, 
Auburn’s second-string pitcher, was 
sent in to relieve Barry. Jack pulled 
himself out of thié hole brilliantly, fan- 
ning two men and forcing a.third to 
lift a pop-fly. At the end of the second 
inning, the score read: 

Newport 2—Auburn 0. 

Jack Porter was a left-hander and a 
first-class pitcher—for eight innings. 
But somehow or other, a “hoodoo” had 
followed him since last year. It always 
happened in the ninth inning; either 
Jack blew up, the infield cracked, or an 
outfielder dropped a fly that started a 
rally for the opponents. And it always 
had happened after two men were out 
and the game seemingly won. ‘This sort 
of thing had happened four times last 
year, and so far this year, three defeats 
had resulted from the so-called “hoo- 
doo.” 

Auburn failed to hit, and the score 
remained the same until the fifth inn- 
ing when Auburn came to bat determ- 
ined to score. The first two men flied 
out, but Caney was passed. Jackson 
scored Caney with a screeching double 
to right and Moore followed with a 
triple—the bigegst hit of the day. ‘Two 
runs! The outlook was bright for 
Auburn, but Moore was left on third 


-game. 
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when “Lefty” grounded out, ending the 
inning. 

“Lefty” had been and was holding 
Newport down nicely, but he was wor- 
ried; this was the final game of a series 
of games for the championship of 
Greene County. Each school had won 
one game of the series and it was up 
to “Lefty” to win this, the deciding 
If he should blow up in the 
ninth—“Lefty” shuddered at the thought 
—no, he would kill the “hoodoo!” 

The first of the ninth inning found 
both teams battling with the score still 
tied. As “Lefty” walked out to the box 
he realized that this was the: “hoodoo 
inning”—he felt a peculiar nervousness. 
But he tried to overcome it—he was 
going to kill that “hoodoo!” 

The first man was passed. The next 
man singled clearly to right, advancing 
Allen to second. The great Williams 
was up with two on! “Lefty” grasped 
the ball nervously. He had struck Wil- 
liams out twice before, but Williams 
was due for a hit! 

Williams struck at the first ball and 


knocked it foul. “Lefty” pitched his 
famous drop—‘“Strike Two!” bawled 
the “ump!” 


Williams was anxious to kill the ball. 
“Lefty” saw that, so he kept the next 
one high and wide, and the great Wil- 
liams missed it by a foot and was out! 

“Lefty” regained confidence in him- 
self, 

Jacobs got a scratch hit, but by close 
fielding, no man scored. ‘The bases 
were full! 

Beads of sweat settled on “Lefty’s” 
brow. As he glanced toward the side- 
lines, he saw Tucker, the relief pitcher, 
warming up. Were they going to take 
him out? “Lefty” pulled himself to- 
gether and fanned the next man. Berg- 
er couldn’t see the ball, and struck out 
also—three out! 

“Lefty” heaved a sigh of relief. If 
they would only hit for him, he’d win. 

Auburn did hit, and the needed run 
came across, winning the championship 
for Auburn High. But the part which 
made “Lefty” most glad was that he 
had killed the “hoodoo.” 


Six Club Boys Start It 


Twenty purebred Guernsey dairy 
cattle were introduced into Gallia 
County this spring by six club young- 
sters and their parents, says County 
Agent Paul A Young. 

the 


Although Jerseys are principal 


. breed in Gallia County, Mr. Young ex- 


plains the six club members wanted 
Guernseys, and wanted them with such 
determination that their parents be- 
came interested in the idea, too. 


The final results was the purchase 
of 20 purebred Guernseys, including a 
fine three-year-old bull, which Ivan 
McKellip, dairy extension specialist, 
helped to select in Trumbull County. 

The plan is to start a real foundation 
herd and sell the grade stock as soon 
as the Guernseys are on a productive 
basis. 


Clubs 


The West Bazetta Busy Bee Sewing 
Club met at Sara Young’s home, June 
16. Nine of the twelve members and 
2 visitors were present. 

The first year girls furnished draft- 
ing apron patterns and were showed 
how to miter corners. The next meet- 
ing will be at Esther Morrison’s home, 
July 2. 

An ice cream social was planned 
by the Bazetta Ducky Clover Club, at 
Mrs. E. M. Brobst’s home, June 17. 
Seventeen members and three visitors 
were present. During the work period 
the girls cut and hemmed aprons. The 
next meeting will be at Mrs. Brobst’s 
home on July 1. 

The Vienna Willing Workers had 
their regular meeting June 16th in the 
school house. Thirteen members and 
two visitors were present. ‘The next 


meeting will be held July 7th at 2 
o'clock at the school house. 

These are Trumbull County, Ohio, 
clubs. 


Half of Agricultural Stu- 


dents from Cities 


Almost half of the 518 students reg- 
itered during the past year in the 
School of Agriculture at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College came from towns 
or cities of 2500 or more population, 
figures just announced by Registrar 
W. S. Hoffman show. 


The School of Education, which 
makes a specialty of training young 
men and women for the teaching pro- 
fession, shows even a greater percent- 
age of enrollment from the rural dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania. Of the 401 
students in this school, 212, or almost 
53 per cent, are from rural districts. 
In the agricultural school, 263, or 50.8 
per cent are from rural districts. All 
other schools on the campus average 
about thirty per cent from rural dis- 
tricts. 

Professor Hoffman shows that ac- 
cording to the entire rural population 
of the state, the college should have 
2112 students from urban districts and 
1173 from rural districts. The number 
enrolled last year from rural sections 
was 1212, or 39 in excess of the theor- 
etical rural quota. Actually this num- 
ber is greater, for many students liy 
ing on small farms near small cities 
have given these cities as their resi- 
dence. This survey shows that boys 
and girls from the rural districts of 
the state stand an equal chance with 
their city cousins in obtaining admis- 
sion to four year courses in the state’s 
institution of higher learning. No quali- 
fied male applicant has ever been denied 
admission to the Penn State agricul- 
tural school, ranked as one of the larg- 
est and best in the entire country. 


A Good Start Is Half the 


Game 


About ten years ago F. W. Russell 
of Tryonville, Pa., purchased a pair of 
young cows that had been bred to 
Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka. The 
cost of these heifers, delivered at his 
place, was $528. He was fortunate in 
getting a pair of heifer calves and 
from these animals his present herd of 
twenty purebreds has descended. Mr. 
Russell has an interest in the Crawford 
County Holstein Bull Association and 
his females are mated with Sensation 
Lucille Hartog. The sire of this bull, 
Sensation, is a grandson of Ona Clo- 
thilde De Kol, over 1,100 Ib. butter and 
25,000 Ib. milk in a year and is from 
Lindale Bonnie Pauline, 29.58 lb. but- 
ter in seven days, 1,250 lb. butter and 


ON 


over 30,000 lb. milk in a year as a four- 
year-old and over 1,000 Ib. butter in a 
year as a three-year-old. 

The dam of Sensation Lucille Har- 
tog has a year record made as a senior 
three-year-old of 779.23 lb. butter, 17,- 
645.9 Ib. milk. She is from the same 
dam as Lucille Jolie Pontica, 1,173.15 lb. 
butter in a year as senior four-year- 
old, world’s record at time of making, © 

Mr. Russell purchased his present» 
farm of ninety-two acres about eleven 
years ago. He is a high class business 
farmer and you will find his farm ma- 
chinery housed and everything neat 
and clean around the buildings. The 
Russell herd is run on the accredited 
plan and as our readers know, the cat- 
tle of Crawford County have been test-— 
ed under the area plan and the last 
test showed that 99.2% passed clean 
Holstein Breeder and Dairyman. i 


Calf Club Tour 


Friday, June 26, twenty-one members | 
of the Columbiana (Ohio) County © 
Calf Clubs, together with their friends ; 
and parents, toured the county. They 
stopped at the Myrna Maree Guern- 
sey Farm near Leetonia, the Fire-— 
stone Farm near Columbiana and the 
Benjamin Rupert & Son Farm near 
New Waterford. Classes of the vari-_ 
ous dairy breeds were judged at each 
of these farms. ¥ 


Club Week Nov. 16-21 Fi 


Boys’ and Girls’ club week at Ohio : 
State University, when hundreds of — 
Ohio youngsters are entertained as a 
reward for completing club projects, 
has been set for November 16-21 this — 
year. t 


Leaders to be Awarded ' 


Emblems 


Ohio club leaders are to have ag 


bit of added recognition and tokens of i 


appreciation this year when they will 


be awarded club leader’s emblems on & 


Club Achievement Day. 


The leader’s emblems differ from the i 
member’s pins and will show the num- ie 
ber of years a leader has served her 


community in this capacity. 


The County elimination contest will r) 
take place at the Kinsman Fair, Ang-a 


ust 26th, and the winning team will — 
represent Trumbull County at the Ohio 
team demonstration contest. } 


The Portage County Improvement 
Association has brought suit against 
12 Brimfield township men for the 
balance alleged to be due on their 
Farm Bureau dues. In two other cases 
the association has obtained an injunc- 
tion against non-due payers. 


— 


FAITHFULNESS TO TRUST 
CAREFUL MANAGEMENT 


and 


9% 


ARE FEATURES OF THE 


THE TRUMBULL SAVINGS & LOAN Co. 


WARREN, O. 


GIRARD, O. 
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Open Formula Feeds 
Direct From Mill to Feeding 
Trough 


The American Milling Company, Peoria, Illinois, 
was the very first feed mill to adopt and make 
genuine Open Formula Feeds as originated and 
approved by the College Feed Conference Board. 


In the past open Formula Feeds, made by the 
American Milling Company, have been sold through 
indirect channels. 


Now, an even more economical selling plan has 
been adopted. This mill, this year, will sell DI- 
RECT to dairymen, farmers, stock feeders and 
poultrymen, through its own Car Door Agents, the 
Original and Genuine College Feed Conference 
Board Open Formula Feeds made under the names 


of 


UNIVERSAL EMPIRE 
AMCO 


Before you buy or contract for any kind of feed 
see your local American Milling Company Car 


Door Agent or write dircct to the nearest office 
of the world’s greatest feed mill for 1925-26 Feed 
Pool prices. 


AMERICAN MILLING COMPANY 


714 Mechanics Trust Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Main Office and Mill, Peoria, Ill. 


Twelve 


Froth From Milk 
Pails 


—=Ry 
Arthur J. Rankin, Jr. 


A. J. Rankin, Jr., 
conductor of this 
department, is 
chief of the sani- 
tation department 
of the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy 
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When the cans remain on the 
stand this accumulation sours and 
hardens. The easiest and best way to 
remove this is to wash these cans as 
soon after they are returned from the 
plant as possible. Use hot water, a 
good dairy washing powder, a. stiff 
brush and plenty of “elbow grease.” 
Then rinse and place them on a rack 
in the sun to dry. Utensils washed in 
this manner will be clean and sweet. 

Check up on your methods and get 
an A grade on your bacteria test. 


moved. 


Notes Parkes, Jr., mixed, 8 cows 1191.5 40.91 
A. W. Mawhinney, RH’ 6 cows....1248.8 39.45 
Three high herds in milk: 

ie Lee Cowden, RH, 14 cows......1290.4 42.76 
A. W. Mawhinney, RH 6 cows....1248.8 39.45 

John Parkes, Jr., mixed, 8 cows 1191.5 40.91 
Other herds averaging over 1000 Ibs. milk 


are owned by R. LL. Carter & Sons, J. ae 
White & San, McClelland Bros., and Jas. 


Paxton. ‘ 
Association average for the month: Milk 
861 lbs.; butterfat 31.7 Ibs. 
This production is up considerable this 


month, due partly to the pasture season com- 
ing on. All our members are feeding some 
grain with their pasture this spring which 
will pay them big returns during the late 
summer and winter. Several dairymen are 
sowing a soiling crop to feed their cows this 
fall. heo. Weaver, Tester. 


TRI-COUNTY ASSOCIATION 


C. B. Knight, PH 53.8: 
C. B. Knight, PH - 52.2 
F. W. Fobes & Arnold, GH s 52.5: 
AV... Case} 1575 53.5: 
C. B. Knight, PH . 1809 50.6: 
C. B. Knight, PH .- 629 50.5( 


in the 
butterfat and 16 producec 
above 50 Ibs. of butterfat. 

C. B. Knight had the highest average fot 
with 1363.6 lbs. milk 
butterfat. 


Forty-seven cows 
duced above 40 lbs. 


sociation pro- 


the month, with 15 cows, 
3.12% fat and 42.54 Ibs. 


618 COWS IN ADVANCED REGISTRY 
TESTING WORK 


Guernseys lead the four major dairy breeds 
of Pennsylvania in the number of cows on ad- 
vanced registry test in the state, according to 
P. S. Williams, in charge of official testing 
work at the Pennsylvania State College. There 
are 280 cows and 51 herds of this breed on ad- 


Council. He in- 
vites your inquir- 
ies and comments - 
on the work of 
his department. 


Any question 


| Cow-Test Associations 


TRUMBULL COUNTY ASSOCIATION 


The following gives the names and records 


dealing with the of the cows in the Trumbull County Cow Test# 
improvement aif Association which have produced more than 50 
Lae ef Ibs. of, butterfat during the mnoth of May: 
the milk produc- Lbs. Milk Lbs. Fat 
tion methods will Da CarOsborn™ RH ae 
be answered by JD. C. Osborn, R 7. 
2 Wm. Nance & Son, 2 72.2 
Mr. Rankin. Send Trumbull Co. Experiment 
letters addressed INe moos eel ie ele 2000 68.0 
to him at 450 L. W. Pierce, RH 1440 64.8 
sta: Glenn Cassidy, GH . 1650 61.1 
Century Building, Trumbull Co. Exp. Farm, 1740 ere 60.9 
A. J. Rankin, Jr. “Pittsburgh, Pa. 1 Pierce, RH 1562 57.8 
Be Kroll RE 1420 56.8 
Wm. Nance & Son, RG 1395 56.7 
During the past month results of the Ralph Dean, 1 ee: 1448 55.0 
bacterial tests, conducted at several] Ralph Dean, GJ _ 942 52.8 
i Wm. Nance & Son, GT 1147 53.9 
country plants, followed by inspection, Witt Nance & Son. GT. 50.0 
brings out several facts that I feel John Schein, GH i ¥5 52.7 
should be discussed in the column. Trumbull Co. Exp. Farm, RU....1503 51.1 
The farmer of today and even more aVenanone Hae Farm, RH......1590 Hee 
so the farmer of tomorrow must bie Sy elie eter Cy "1586 54 
derstand bacteriology, both theoreti- The five highest average herds in the Asso- 
cally and practically. It plays a big ea on PR es a ieee Ae eae 
part in the dairy industry. Bacteria eeshingirertat (a, malls) Cb BEN) aS 
are very small animal and plant forms Trumbull Co. Experiment ae 1337 Ibs. 
that reproduce rapidly under favorable milk, 3.38% fat, 45.1 lbs. butterfat. . 
conditions. There are three essentials Ralph Dean, 974 Ibs. milk, 4.22% fat, 43.8 
for their growth—namely, food, Glenn Cassidy, 1235 Ibs. milk, 3.17% fat, 39.1 
warmth and moisture. : Ibs. butterfat. 
Warm milk is an ideal medium for oe 912 Ibs. milk, 3.97% fat, 36.3 
their growth and reproduction. They il ep ak 
cause sour, ropy, slimy, soapy or off MAY REPORT WASHINGTON COUNTY 


colored milk. 

There are two things that are caus- 
ing trouble in this territory, and they 
are, improperly cooled milk and dirty 


COW TEST ASSOCIATION 


Herds tested 25; cows in milk 364; cows dry 
27; cows on official test 12; separators tested 


utensils. 1; cows sold, profitable 10; unprofitable 1; 

The subject of cooling milk was dis- Purebred bulls purchased 1; cows producing 

over 40 Ibs. fat 77; over 50 lbs. fat 21; cows 

cussed in the last issue of this paper. producing over 1000 Ibs. milk 116; over 1200 
In utensils, milking machines and_ Ibs. milk 65. 


Ten highest producing cows in butterfat for 


dirty cans cause the highest bacterial 
the month: 


counts. Too much emphasis can not pe Milk Lbs: Fat 
be put upon the extreme importance of McClelland Brose Ries 2182 74.2 
carefully cleaning and caring for a ae ie Vunite ae RH ies ue 
a 2 a erryhi Tae ; 
milking machine. Where they are be RL. Cater & Sous RE ion 653 
ing cleaned correctly good results are John Parkes, Jr., CrG... 1541 61.6 
obtained. If you get any sour milk Ww. Lee Cowden, RH _. 1748 61.2 
back during this warm weather or get Jas. M. Marquis, PG 1290 60.6 
3 Geert i Pobacherigl (ec Lee. Cowden, RETA 1485 57.9 
or D grade on your bacterial tes W. Lee Cowden, RH 1395 57.2 
be milk with a machine, check up ON John Parkes, Sr., H&J . 1355 56.9 
the condition of that machine. Regu- ‘Average of 10 highest cows.......1587 64.1 
lar, systematic cleaning will produce Meena ne in mals ‘odio ae 
results. Many dairymen feel that ie 1D) AMIR E Syae, WET ln 2000 74.0 
their cans are washed suffic: ently ale weRo le Carterte, Son RIE 1982 54.0 
the plant. In fact many have told us Jas. M. Paxton, RH _. 1891 47.3 
x i R. L. Carter & Sons, RH. 1814 65.3 
so, when we inspected their farm. All Woilhes Comdeoo RED s 1748 61.2 
any can gets at the plant 1Sweal rinsing R. L. Carter & Sons, RH. 1724 55.2 
and steaming. This is not enough to A. W. Mawhinney, RH . 1702 51.1 
prepare a can for milk. An accumu- ante ee RH 16 ee 
lation of dirt will collect in the seams NI re Oa arceaar et ; 
and will surely give trouble if not re- 42.76 


SOUR MILK! Ja 


Those who know Mr. Brenneman, realize that when he has a sour 
disposition—something is wrong somewhere. Just before going to pre-e 
ye editor noted the sourest and most worried expression on the face of 
our president. 

“Sour milk complaints are just naturally making me sour with my- 
self and everyone else,” he declared. “T just wish our,farmers could each 
get on the phot all ‘day like I have been today 

“We are being troubled more with sour milk 
I can remember. Furthermore, our inv estigations show that the milk is 
actually coming in sour. We are doing all we can to transfer shippers so 
as to avoid any long-hauls by the truckers and facilitate loading and un- 
loading, we are advising our truckers to be double careful in covering the 
cans with wet blankets or canvas and we want our farmers to help too. 

“Truckers should not throw a wet blanket directly on top of the 
cans, but should build a little rack that will allow an air space of 12 
inches or so between the top of the cans and the wet banket, 


“Farmers should make certain the milk has been properly cooled 
immediately after milking. On Sundays, if you don’t ship, I would sue 
gest buying a little ice to keep the milk in shape till Monday. The cost of 
the ice is not as great as the loss of mj Ik, and the loss of milk to the 
farmer is not nearly so great as what it would mean for the association 
were sour milk allowed to get into the homes—it would mean a gradual 
throttling of our markets. 

“We all must help to keep our milk sweet. Write to the Sanitation 
Department of the Dairy Council for help if you need it.” 


and see how they fee’. 
this year than any time 


vanced registry test. 
Of the Ayrshires there are 131 cows and ll 


Report of Tri-County Cow Testing Associa- 


tion, Belmont, Jefferson and Harrison Coun- herds, of the Terseys 112 cows and 15 herds, 
ties. of Ohio, for May and of the Holsteins 95 individuals and 8 
W. A. Black & Sens lead Tri-County Cow herds. ‘The latter breed still has many cows 


on 7-day and 30-day test which explains so 


Testing Association with 5 of 10 highest cows. 
few on the 365-day tests. 


Vine Cliff Dairy Farm leads in milk produc- 
tion. A registered Holstein on twice a day 
milking with 70.03 Ibs. milk with an average 
test of 5.3%. One hundred and ten cows were 
on the honor roll. Cows producing over 40 
lbs. butterfat, 48; over 50 lbs., 15; over 60 Ibs. : 


Appreciative Farmers 


4; over 70 Ibs., 1 over 80 Ibs., 1; over 1000 In appreciation for the loyal service 
Ibs. milk, 41. Six months of the testing year rendered them, the members of ‘he 
~ has just been completed with an average of B ‘i 
' 317.5 cows on test with 3,615 Ibs. milk and arnesville Local presented their presi- 
164.6 lbs. butterfat. The highest cow in milk dent, Mr. Van Scyoc, with a suit of 
for the six months is a registered Holstein clothes, a hat and a pair of shoes. He 


owned by Vine Cliff Dairy Farm with 8,854 
Ibs. milk. ‘The highest cow in butterfat is a 
registered Jersey owned by W. A. Black & 
Sons with 449 Ibs. fat. 

The following are the 5 highest herd aver- 


ages for the month: 
Lbs. are Lbs. Fat 


ee been president of that local since 
1916 and has given commendable sery- 
ice, 


“Tell me what you feel in your room 


W. A. Black & Sons, RJ 49.6 when the full moon is shining in upon 
A. I, Negus, RJ... 45.1 ou and your lamp is dying out, and 
K. R. Morgan, RJ _.. Sam y ip ys 
S.4V. Wallace & Son, RT 38'5 I will tell you how old you are, and I 
Henry Zeyers & Son, RJ... 38.0 shall know if you are happy.’ Amiel, 
Ten Highest Cows : 
W. A. Black & Son, its 85.93 
W. A. Black & Son, RT. 71.57 The Institute is Worthwhile. 
W. A. Black & 69.69 
Vine Cliff Dairy 
Farm. RH, 18 67.00 
A. I. Negus, Rie 815 65.20 
S. V. Wallace, RJ 1438 oor READY S67 Mite 
A. I. Negus, RJ ae 896 8.24 
W. A. Black & Sons, RT v.65 Complete Win eg Aepilld) peel 
W. A. Black & Sons, RJ- 57.50 e = Den tlonal offer! Milk-=s = 
S. V. Wallace & Son, RY oe 55.22 | i8 feat cowsjan nent ener. Goat 
Emerson A. Mizer, Tester. Milks the human way--eas: 


Wi mate cows. 30 Days Trials 
Year Guarantee--Cash 
or Easy Terms--a year to 
ay. Write for FREE 
OK, ‘‘How to Judge 
Milkers”. 


oot yours now! 
Ottane Mig, 00, bon git Mea Bldg. .PintourehePas 


‘Riverview 


REPORT OF NORTH-EAST OHIO HOL- 
STEIN COW TEST ASSOCIATION 


The following gives the records of the cows 
in the Association which have produced more 
than 50 Ibs. of butterfat during the month of 


June: 
Lbs. Milk Lbs. Fat 


F. W. Fobes & Arnold, PH... 2292 103.14 

R. J. Fobes, = 1680 63.84 

Ano. sCase. PH. 2 .-.1980 63.36 

C. B. Knight, PH 2010 62.31 

J. A. Faden, PH __..... ..1960 61.38 

H. S. Alexander & Son, 1630 59.40 

H. C. Davis, PH Oe 1194 57.31 

S. B. Noxon, PH 55.59 

L. N. Buchanan. GH 53.61 ——— 
C. B. Knight, PH 52.99 


“A GOOD PLACE TO STOP” 
Roll Roofing $1.00 Per Roll 
Slate Surfaced $2.00 Per Roll 
C. A. RANSOM 
527 Concord Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


BERKEY L. SWANK 
PROPRIETOR 


Dept. M. GREENVILLE, PA. 


HE Ozark Dairyman prospering with the rapidly 
growing butter fat production of the Ozarks, has 
everything his way today. Land, ideally located, is 
still teasonably priced. Blue grass flourishes, and 
the grazing season is ten months long. Gentle hills 
give natural shelter from winter winds—and these 
winds are further tempered by an average winter temperature of 41.6 degrees. 
The Ozark summers are as ideal for dairying as the winters—with an average 
temperature of 78.9 degrees. To top such favorable climatic and grazing condi- 
tions, is the advantage of Ozark water—clear, cold, _pure—gushing in springs 
from the hillsides, running in sparkling streams and rivers throughout the Ozark 
territory. 


These conditions are behind the rapid growth of the dairy industry in the Ozarks. They 
ore it Boesibie for a man tostart with much less capital,with smaller outlay for animal shel- 


FRISCO 


LINES 


Hard roads, eee schools, progressive, growing communities and the healthful climate 
make the Ozarks amost desirable homeland. In such surroundings the Ozark Dairyman is 
a big factorina growing state. Write me! 


J. N. Cornatzar, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Frisco Lines, Room 817, Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE 
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On July 1, 1925, The Dollar Savings & Trust Company 
established an investment department. The department is 
called the “Investment Deposit Department,” and its business 
will be to receive and invest moneys for people who are seek- 
ing relatively permanent investment, i. e., moneys not likely 
to be wanted for other uses on short notice. 
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The moneys received on deposit in this department are 
called “Investment Deposits,’ and any amount up to $10,- 
000.00 is accepted from any depositor. These investment de- 
posits differ in two important particulars from all other kinds 
of deposits in other departments of the bank: 
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First. They draw a higher rate of interest than those in 
any other department. They draw five per cent. 


>, 9% 
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Second. They may not always be withdrawable, either 
upon demand or within any specified number of days. They 
are, in fact as well as in name, investment deposits rather 
than bank deposits of the ordinary character. 
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The only way the bank can make this department earn 


enough to pay this high rate of interest is to have it keep 
ee substantially all of the moneys it receives on deposit loaned 
2% out all of the time. Not only this, but it must keep these 


moneys loaned out on real estate mortgages and similar se- 
curities that ordinarily are not collectable on short notice. 


Co 
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o¢, 
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“%¢ . This means, first, that this department will carry no cash re- 
ee serve against these deposits, excepting only the minimum 
Re required by law, and, second, that most of the deposits wili 
es be tied up in slow loans most of the time, and that therefore 
$ depositors in this department may at any time be required to 
*° give notice of their intention to withdraw. 

eo 

& _ Whenever notices are required in this department, depos- 
58 itors in it will be compelled to wait for their money until 
*° some of the loans or securities in which their money is in- 
** vested are collected or sold. 

a4 The loans, securities, and moneys belonging to this de- 
* partment will be kept separate from all of the other assets of 
%* the bank, and depositors in this department will be paid out 
¢ of these separate assets. Depositors in this department will 
ao not be paid out of other funds belonging to the bank. This 


rule will be rigidly enforced, no matter how much idle cash 
the bank may be carrying as reserve against other classes of 
deposits in other departments. 
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A New Department! 
Investment Deposits That Pay 


5% 


This is not to be taken to mean that notice is likely to 
be required generally. Indeed, the contrary is almost certain 
to be the case. Paradoxical as it may seem, the fact that the 
bank has the right to require this indeterminate notice will 
undoubtedly result in the absence of need to require it. The 
reasonable expectation is that depositors in this department 
ordinarily will be able to withdraw whenever they wish to; 
and that notice will be required only on rare occasions. Never- 
theless, the bank must reserve the right to require this no- 
tice, for only through having this right can it pay the extra 
interest promised. 


All of which can be summed up in this: While customers 
who patronize this Investment Deposit Department surrender 
the right to withdraw at will in consideration of the extra 
interest they receive, they in all probability will be able to 
withdraw whenever they want their money except on rare occa- 
sions and will not be required to give notice very often. 


The purpose of establishing this department is to provide 
a convenient and easily understood investment that will pay 
a relatively high rate of interest and at the same time be safe; 
that is, to relieve people who do not have the time or inclina- 
tion to study the intricacies of ordinary investments the 
trouble of doing so. 


The popular belief that investing money safely is a simple 
matter is fallacious. Few things done in the business world 
are more difficult. Even those who spend a lifetime studying 


it sometimes find themselves at a loss to know what to do. In- 
vesting money is a specialty; and, generally speaking, it can 


be done advantageously only after long and close study and 
the development of a keen sense of values. On the surface, 
good investments and bad ones sometimes look so much alike 
that even the most widely experienced investors are unable to 
detect the difference. Every year thousands of people in this 
community lose hard earned and hard saved money through 
making bad investments, and the total runs up into hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. The Dollar Bank believes that, in 
establishing this Investment Department, it is providing 
something to the public of Youngstown and vicinity that will 
prove to be of real and lasting value. What it is providing is 
an investment that will pay 5% and will have behind it all the 
resources and experience of the largest, oldest, and strongest 
savings bank between Cleveland and Pittsburgh. This is an 
investment that, rate and security considered, will compare 
favorably with the best offered anywhere. 


The DollarSavings&TrustCo. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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Dairy Products Volume In- 


creased Last Year 

A new record in volume of dairy 
production was established in the 
United States last year, according to 
figures released by the Department 
of Agriculture, which places produc- 
tion of creamery butter at 1,356,000,- 
000 pounds compared with 1,252,000,- 
000 pounds in 1923. 

Cheese production is given as 413,- 
940,000 pounds compared with 394,697,- 
000 pounds the preceding year; con- 
densed and evaporated milk at 1,700,- 
548,000 pounds compared with 1,774,- 
881,000 pounds, and ice cream as 285,- 
550,000 gallons compared with 294,900,- 
000 gallons in 1923. 

The increase is attributed to good 
weather and pasture conditions com- 
bined with an increase in the estimat- 
ed number of milk cows which is placed 
at 25,319,000 head compared with 24,- 
786,000 head in 1923. 

The season of production was very 
favorable during the spring and sum- 
mer seasons. Pastures were better 
than usual, and, while prices were not 
the best, production continued heavy 
until the feeding season began when 
it dropped to practically the level of 
the preceding year. 

Per capita consumption of creamery 
butter last year is placed at 174 pounds 
compared with 17 pounds in 1923. Not- 
withstanding the large increase in pro- 
duction, there was a net import of 
11,148,194 pounds. The heavy output 
together with decreased consumption 
during the storage season caused a 
large quantity of butter to be placed 
in storage. These holding on Septem- 
ber 1 were 156,440,000 pounds, but all 
was removed by May 1, 1925. 

Of the increase of 19,243,000 pounds 
of cheese over 1923 production, 16,- 
587,000 pounds is credited to production 
of the whole milk American Cheddar 
type. The output of Swiss cheese de- 
creased 2,711,000 pounds. Per capita 
consumption of chees was 4.2 pounds in 
1924 compared with 3.9 pounds in 1923. 

Production of condensed and evap- 
orated milk during the year was affect- 
ed by heavy stocks at the beginning 
of the year and in August and Sep- 
tember. The industry, however, was 
able to control output and hold it low 
enough to prevent excessive holdings 
at the beginning of the year 1925. 

Total exports of condensed and evap- 
orated milk for the year are placed at 
206,013,758 pounds, and imports 6,451,- 
713 pounds. Per capita consumption 
of this commodity is given at 14 pounds 
against 134 pounds in 1923. 

Production of skim milk powder is 
placed at 69,219,000 pounds last year 
compared with 62,251,000 pounds in 
1923; condensed buttermilk 66,837,000 
pounds compared with 54,833,000 
pounds, and buttermilk powder at 18,- 
058,000 pounds compared with 13,032,- 
000. 


Estimated consumption of milk and 
cream in households was  52,772,000,- 
0000 pounds compared with 50,440,000,- 
000 pounds in 1923. Per capita con- 
sumption of milk and. cream is given at 
54% gallons compared with 53 gallons 
in 1923. 
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Dr. John M. Thomas Resigns 
As President of State 


Students, friends and supporters of 
Pennsylvania State College were given 
quite a shock when Dr. John M. 
Thomas, president of the college, pre- 
sented his resignation to accept the 
presidency of Rutgers University in 
September. 


Lack of financial support from the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania was the 
chief reason for the resignation of Dr. 
Thomas. Even though he worked un- 
der severe handicaps, during his four 
years as president of the Keystone 
school, Dr. Thomas established an en- 
viable record. 


“Service to the Commonwealth” has 
been his watch-word from the time he 
arrived on the campus, April 15, 1921. 
His policies for expansion of this ser- 
vice in resident instruction, research 
and extension were outlined in his in- 
augural address, October 14 of the same 
year. 


One of his first accomplishments 
was the organization of a Graduate 
School, closely followed by a School 
of education, with well known educa- 
tors placed at the head of each. A 
College Senate was constituted as the 
legislative body instead of the large 
general faculty. 


He averaged more than 50 addresses 
a year outside of the college during 
the four years, most of them given be- 
fore farmer and business men’s or- 
ganizations within the state, visiting 
almost every county. Four decisions 
were handed down from the attorney 
general’s office rating the college as 
a state-owned institution. Annual re- 
ports were issued and sent to thousands 
of alumni and friends of the college. 


An $8,000,00 bond issue resolution for 
constitutional amendment to provide 
buildings and equipment for the college 
was passed by the last two sessions of 
the Legislature and is ready to be pre- 
sented to voters at such time as the 
Supreme Court may decide. The col- 
lege farms were increased by 254 acres 
purchased and 302 acres leased. A 
men’s dormitory system was begun 
with the erection of Watts Hall with 
state funds secured in 1921, and Varsity 
Hall was opened last fall as the first 
building to come from a $2,000,000 em- 
ergency building fund campaign started 
in 1922. A beef cattle barn also was 
built. A campus development plan was 
adopted and $41,000 added to trust 


funds. 


There has been improvement to the 
summer session program and an Insti- 
tute of French Education was started 
on a unique plan last summer. Courses 
were added in highway engineering, 
and new departments of ceramic en- 
gineering, agricultural economics, philo- 
sophy, and teacher training extension 
were established, also an engineering 
unit in the military department. 


Hint to home gardeners: Picking 
beans from the vines while they are 
still young and tender stimulates pro- 
duction. 


America’s Most Beautiful 
Amusement Park 


CASCADE 


NEW CASTLE, PA. 


Offers every modern convenience and en- 
tertainment feature for your enjoyment. 


Dancing every week-day evening in the 
marvelously lighted Rainbow Terrace with 


NICK WHYTES 
SOUTHERNERS 


Canoeing—Bathing—Boating 
Scores of Best Amusements 


Groves and pavilions for picnics 
Ample parking spaces 


The Beaver Printing Company 


Bell Phone 95 


The National Printers 


PRINTERS, RULERS 
and BOOK-BINDERS 


Packard Ave 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Support Those Who Support You 


Production and Uses of Milk in 


the United States—1924 and 1923 


1924 1923 
Milk used Quantity Per cent ntit 

PRODUCT per unit of of product Whole milk of total apie Whole milk Se 

product manufactured used milk manufactured used milk 

Pounds Pounds 12 d 

Creamery butter nc. 2: deen nie pane wpe ea 21 1,356,080,000 28,577,680,000 24.923 1,252.214,000 26 noe ton 000 23,963 
Barn" butter jose ct 6 one ae dk ee ie 21 600,000,000 12,600,000,000 10.988 610,000,000 12,810,000,000 11.673 
Cheese ' (all krids)” ice ae a ines 1 eee 10 (1) 417,940;000 4,179,400,000 3.645 (1)  398,947'000 3,989.470,000 3.636 
Condensed and evaporated milk. ccm. 25 1,700,548,000 4,251,370,000 3.708 1,774,881,000 4.437'203,000 4.044 
Powdered; milks. ae. ee eee 8 7,887,000 63,096,000 055 6,560,000 "52,480,000 ‘048 
Powdered. creaia |i. 4sise ey panna eee 19 1,018,000 19,342,000 017 328,000 6,232,000 006 
Malted itll 17 ed ooo eee ae ere 2.2 15,889,000 34,956,000 031 15,331,000 33,728,000 031 

Sterilized milk (canned)... ea] 488,000 ,000 ” 80,000 ” 80,000 
Mille: chocolate c.2 25 ae Seen inne 158,770,000 138 149,500,000 136 
Ice cream. (gallons) cual ae en amine tet ries 13.75 285,550,000 3,926,313,000 3.424 294,900,000 4,054:875,000 3.695 
Total whole milk used in manufacturing... 53,811,415,000 46.929 51,830,062,000 47232 

Milk: For“ household purposess.. 2 aon nee (2) 54.75 gal. per capita 52,772,000,000 46.022 53 gal i “440.000. 
Fed "to cealvésic(3) chet sige Oe. amy 200 Ibs. per calf —-4,642\800,000 4.049 200" thee per calf” “ata eodeey #803 
Wasted. (estimated) ee ee 3,439,986,000 3.000 3,292,000,000 3.000 
GRAND TOTAL, “22 Aas ee re ee (4) 114,666,201,000 100.000 109,736,062,000 100.000 


1. Includes 4,000,000 pounds of farm made cheese for 1924 and 4,200,000 pounds for 1923. 
2. Population (112,078,610) is an average of Census estimates for 


3. Calves fed estimated as 85% of number of dairy cows. 


4. Represents annual production of 26,252,000 cows (including 1,200,000 town cows). 


January 1, 1924 and January 1, 1925. 


cow was 4,368 pounds for 1924, and 4,260 pounds for 1923. 


The average production of milk per 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER Fifteen 
PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES 
Month te 0 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 ren 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
etal rice Qt. 3.2 
| January... NTS M30 | 1.40. SAO 75 G0 em EOS S75. «= «1475. ede75 ON. «185. URS «2.2234 3.40. 3.80 3.80 (290. 215 270. 2.87 2.41 
February oe 14 10° 140 Oe 7S ee COMMIS TSS «1.75 MeNSGSeeTSO 175 7S 27% 3.40 3.50 3.759 '2:70N 185° 265: 2.50 2.41 
arch’ 14 TD 1:30 SU 1-75 eT Seema 35 «1.45 Ge SSut70 «= 65s 1x65 21734. 3.40 «3.00. «3.50 238 1.70 2 252) 240 2.44 
ig ae a eg 14 -90 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.25 1.05 1.35 1.45 1.60 1.50 1.65 2.17% 2.70 3.00 3.10 2.25 1.70 2.50 2.23 2.40 
ay 14 ‘85 85 Sti: £00; e.00ie CL Oe ped I5 950 1.25. SOON 1:20 GET AS BAR. 230 0300 2.90 “Leis m dso. 219% 26 G5 2.20 
June eee SO eee CRS IS TO 8S 11S: RIS gM 10~ «1.30 1.35. «234 2105. 240 «2.90 -F 190. Ase. 2.19 «1.85 pm 
rice mee < eer oe 14 185 85 90 ‘1.00 [Sot OO Sn LOO MCS amen 1:25- ISSR 4000 1.40. 9145 me 234 2°95 965 «= 3.15) SOOM 1.70.» «2.0. 2.02 
ee, ee eee Be ta ee eis isan ie ie ae 
October —_____ POSES. 115 cea MIME 155 HEMI 17s 9 165 200. 285 328 300. 3p ORO ete gee aoe 
November —_____ 1.15 1.15 1.25 1.75 1.40 1.60 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.85 1.80 1.75 2.22% 3.10 3.80 S255 3.50 2.30 2.78 2.99 2.30 
December. 2 a5 1.25 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.50 1.60 1.95 1.65 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.221%4 3.25 4.00 4.00 3.50 2.40 2:75 2.95 2.48 
iiverage 2 = Be -96 1.06 1.14 1.24 1.29 1.30 1.43 13h 1.47 1.56 1.63 1.58 1.75 2.98 3.05 3.27 3.37 2.24 2.02 2.58 2.25 
Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January 1918. 
After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. 
July 9, 1925 District No. VII BALED SHAVINGS 
The following prices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments to Crockery City Ice Prod. Co. Th 
producers for milk deliveries during the month of June, 1925: eo ae Prod. Co Best BEDDING tous 
District 1 Dist. 2 Dist.3 Dist. 4 Dist.5 Dist.6 Dist. 7 Dist 8 Adams & Totansen: Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 
B.F. Country FOB District No. VIII 
Test Plants City FOB FOB FOB FOB’ FOB’ FOB FOB ater orisk Daicy: OSCAR SMITH & SON 
100 Ibs. Gallon 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. Gal. Keystone Dairy. 
W. A. Clowes. Albany, N. Y. 
4 oy ae a a oe Bee oo Valley Dairy Products Co. 
' FE 2 ° " . . i 4 
SFY 23 235 223 2.36 2.35 2.73 ce . 
B3 23% 240 228 241 21a 278, 2334 Ohio Falls Second 
3.4 24 2.45 2.33 2.46 2.45 2.83 24 
I I 
37 "2514 260 2 48 261 2 260 298 2517 stood first in the nation-wide cam- 
38 26° 265 253 2 66 265 3.03 26 paign for better sires, but this year 
39 "261 270 252 271 ie) 270 308 6Y, this state is taking second place in 
— x0 27 z 275 263 27% Z 275 313 37° the number of persons enrolled because 
: 4] ‘D7, 2x0) 268 28] a 280 318 ‘O71, of the intensive work of the extension 
| 42 a oo a ee oe A ne 323. 28 meee 2 Kentichy- 8 ye 
4.3 28% 200 -278- °291 290m) 328 — 2814 Samer. are ce ae 
| on 29 295 2°33 206 (e) 2.95 333 29 rollments just received from Wash- 
| ie 201, 300 2.88 301 ay 3.00 338 39 1/ ington contains the latest informatino 
| oP 30 2 305 293 306 305 343 30° on the extent purebred animals are 
47 3094 310 208 311 Ly] 310 348 301/, used for meat, the comparative cost of 
48 31 2 315 3.03 316 ea 315 353 he raising purebreds and scrubs, the new 
49 ae 320 508 321 n 520 358 31 state registrations, and_ includes the 
50) 39 2 335 313 3 6 : 325 363 39 : following statement on Ohio’s staus: ee ecure 
ey “391 . . . : : “The intensive campaign put on by 
. 32) 3.30 3.18 3.31 3.30 3.68 32Y: Waylands Roads, field agent in animal When winter commesthe man who 
5.2 33 3.35 3.23 3.36 3.35 3.73 33 husbandry, and his co-workers in Ken- quus'a Unadilla Sils knows what 
5.3 33% 3.40 3.28 3.41 3.40 3.78 33 tucky during the last year has result- eneansttolisciieectira about 
5.4 34 ‘ 3.45 3.33 3.46 3.45 3.83 34 ; ed in placing that state at the head of feed tor hia ieworack 
5.5 34% 3.50 3.38 3.51 3.50 3.88 S42 the list as far as the number of par- ‘i 


He knows that his plentiful 


Pittsburgh F. O. B. price per cwt. is $2.88 for 3.5 per cent milk with 5c per 
1-10. point up or down. 

*Price at Minerva (Helvetia Plant) is $2.0 per cwt. 

*Price at Saegertown, Lyona, Emlenton and Conneaut Lake is $2.10 per cwt. 

*Price at Alliance and Butler is $2.50 per cwt. 

*Price at Vinocur Dairy, Barnesville, H. W. Walker Co., Orangeville, Anda- 
lusia Dairy at Salem and E. Rochester receive $2.20 per cwt. 

All prices 3.5 per cent basis with usual butterfat differential. 

District No. 1—Pittsburgh lenton. (Note)—Plants under _ Pittsburgh, 


markets. Wheeling or Youngstown City inspection re- 
District No. 2—Includes Youngstown, War- ceive a differential of 10¢ above price quoted. 


ren, Niles and Girard. Sater . : 
Deatrietg Noe S—Whecling, - Bellaire) Bridge. yz ,pistrict, Nop —Sharotss Farrelland Sharps 


DN ecdap td ON District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 


District No. 4—Ashtabula. le , 
District No. 5— Manufacturing plants at District No. 8—New Kensington and Par- 
nassus. 


Minerva, Saegertown, Orangeville and Em- 
Dealers will deduct from the above prices 1 cent per 100 lbs. for the Dairy- 


and suburban 


ticipants in the better sires movement 
is concerned. 
Kentucky Was Third in 1923 

“The sustained character of the ef- 
fort is evidenced by the fact that a 
year ago Kentucky was third in the 
state list. At that time Ohio held the 
premier position with 736 more enroll- 
ments than Kentucky, while Virginia 
was in second place by 137. During 
the 12 months, however, Kentucky has 
added exactly 1,000 new members. 

“Reference to the state list shows 
that Ohio is still considerably ahead as 
regards numbers of both animals and 
poultry owned by the members at the 
time of enrollment.” 


supply of good, succulent, meat 


and milk producing silage will 
always be in the best condition 
and will lose none of its valuable 
juices. 

He knows he has a durable, 
strong, frost resisting and weather 


Have you 
advantages? 


defying structure. 
these profitable 
Write today for our 


Big Catalog, Free 


The most interesting story of 
silos ever written. Gives com- 
plete details of the Unadilla. 
Also ask to see our liberal dis- 


counts for cash and early orders. 
Time payments if desired. 
Address 


J. W. Wuichet, animal husbandry ex- 
tension specialist, who has been in 
charge of the campaign in Ohio since 


men’s Cooperative Sales Co. for commissions and 1 cent per 100 Ibs. for the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council to be used in improving standards of quality in both 
production and distribution of milk in the D. C. S. Territory, and for an educa- 


. : Aue ; < H 7 UNADILLA SILO CO. 
tional campaign advertising the food value of DAIRY PRODUCTS. it started in 1919, reports that _only Bord Unadilla, N.Y 
Approved by Board of Directors July 9, 1925. three Ohio counties made new registra- » N. Ye 
; : Pe tions during the past quarter. They 
July. 951925. Pool Accounting Department. This list is sub & Cosi t ane 23: Defi pe 
Dealers listed below are operating under ject to chamge and parties interested are re were: osnocton, with , enance, ; 
pooling contracts and their accounts as of this quested to destroy any lists issued prior to 7;, and Portage, 6. 
date are considered in good standing by the this date. i Gi et Tse te 
District No. I Madden & Hubbard. Destroy the house fly’s breeding 
Rieck-M kin Dairy C * 1. Wilson. places, and swatting won't be so 
ieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. Hall Ba Magee. hecessary. 


The Warren San. Milk Co. 
Persing Milk Prod. Co. 
Frederick Dairy Co. 


Harmony Creamery Co. 
Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 


Allegheny Dairy Co. JT. W. Trube. 

Charles Giger. W. D. Mealy 

Hazel-Glenn Milk Co. Highland Dairy 

Shadyside Milk Co. Jae we Ji 

yr ectes: W. A. McIntosh. z 

A. H. R sop) District No. III Every milk producer does, but 


you can’t get it with a cloth or fine 
mesh screen strainer. 

The only strainer on the market 
guaranteed tostrain milk absolutely |§ 
clean—free from ALL dirt, muck & 


United Dairy Co. 

Dhio Valley Dairy. 

Cloverdale Dairy Co. 

Purity Dairy. 

Meadow Crest Dairy. 

Cloverdale Dairy (Bellaire Plant). 


Frank Bayer. 

Chas. Nauman. 

Economy Creamery. 

V. H. Schultz. 

Sa P. Tomkiewicz. 
eerless Milk Co. 


Gy ei Milk Co. Kt ee a ; and other sediment—is the 

Tech Ice Food Products. A. D. Price Dr. Clark’s Dr. Clark Purity Strainer A 

United Dairy. District No. IV e sterilized cotton pad, tightly pte : 

Ont W. Button. EA LP aaa Pu Y 1 t clamped to bottom of strainer, successfully 

R. O. Gerber. Tharhae ereeery removes every particle of dirt and sediment 

“Sue Chas. J. Reynolds. Mi | k from the milk—something no other strainer can pos- 
ichael_Oles. Finn Cooperative Milk Co. e sibly do. This we guarantee, or refund your money. 


James Evans. 

B. Seiavitch. 

Standard Dairy. 
Sewickley San. Milk Co. 


_ . District No. V 
J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orangeville plant) 
Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 
Reinhold Ice Cream Co. 


Strain e Y —is used by thousands of farmers, dairies and 


atta wodee milk producing companies, including Van Camp’s, 


Wm. Colteryahn & Sons Co. United DalcyuCa.. (Rarheavilies plat). largest manu- Sheffield Farms, Carnation, Borden’s, Mohawk Milk Co., ete. 
Valley Dairy Prod. Co. Conneaut Lake Dairy Prod. Co. facturer of cot- Made in 10 quart and 18 quart sizes. 


Andalusia Dairy. Se ah 
filters, we can 
furnish Purity 
Cotton Discs in 
any size from 
514 in. to 7 in. 
diam, for all 
makes of strain- 
ers. Send for 
a trial order. 


Blue Ribbon Dairy. 
Snee and Pfoff. 
Henry Henrich. 
Tri-Boro Dairy. 
Sanitary Dairy. 
District No. II 
Isaly Dairy Co. 
Youngstown Sanitary Milk Co. : 
Henry Dieter. District No. VI 
Ohio Pure Milk Co. T. D. Riggins & Sons (Sharon plant). 
W. R. Ruhlman. Reeher Brother.s 


You can have clean milk that will bring top-notch 
prices all the time by using the Dr. Clark Purity 
Milk Strainer. Ask your dealer, or write 
direct for literature and prices. 


Purity Stamping Company 


Dept D Battle Creek, Mich. 


Sureme Dairy. 

Carnation Milk Prod. Co. 
T.vona Cheese Factory. 
W. H. Walker Co. 
Vinocur Dairv. 

Moore Bros. Co. 

Famens Dairv 

The Soeders Sons Co. 


Sixteen 
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De Laval Milker 
Outfits Now Sold for 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


~ and up- depending 
- onthe number of 
cows to be milked 


As the 


After nine years, and with more than 25,000 in use, it is an 
established fact that the De Laval Milker is not only the best 
This is especially 


but also the most economical of all milkers. 
true in view of the recent price reduction and the addition of the 
De Laval Junior Milker Outfit, for milking small herds, to the 
line of De Laval Milkers. 


Whether you have 5 or 500 cows there is a De Laval Milker 
outfit exactly suited for your needs, which will pay for itself in 
saving time and labor and increasing the quantity and quality 
of milk, and by making dairying more pleasant and profitable. 


It is possible to get mechanical milkers for less than the 
first cost of a De Laval—but you can’t possibly get the same 
results. During the time that De Laval Milkers have been on 


lost Economical As Well 


i" 


the market and with the large number in use, the following facts 
have been established: 


—we have never known of one to injure a cow; 


—the action of the De Laval is so pleasing and stimulating 
that cows almost invariably produce more milk; 


-—the De Laval is practically fool-proof and does not re- 
quire a skilled operator; 


—it not only milks better but faster, thus saving more 
times 
—it is easy to wash and keep in a sanitary condition. 
Therefore, the De Laval is by far the cheapest in the end. 


In addition, it is sold on such easy terms that you can have the 
use of it while it pays for itself. 


the De Laval Separator Company 


165 Broadwrv 
NEW YORK 


600 Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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“This Paper Is Owned and Published by Dairy Farmers W ho Are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co.” 


VOLUME IX. 
NUMBER 8 


AUGUST, 


1925 


GREENVILLE, PA 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Company 


Wants No Territory Controversy 


Situation on Western Border Has Developed a Misunderstanding Among Members---Orwell News Editor Made Super- 
ficial Investigation of Conditions---Loyal Member Replies to Him 


(By the Editor.) 


Many times, parties with the best of 
intentions and aims have their energies 
misdirected due primarily to a mis- 
couception of certain underlying fac- 
tors that govern certain actions that 
have been taken. 


Particular reference is made to the 
situation which has developed along 
the western border of the Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company territory, 
the section which apparently divides 
the Cleveland and Pittsburgh districts. 

Just recently the editor of an Orwell, 
O., newspaper made a trip to Cleveland 
for the purpose of investigating condi- 
tions there, as certain dealers, truck 
salesmen and numerous other parties 
have been canvassing certain sections 
of the territory tributary to Orwell for 
milk from our members. 


His report on the investigation fol- 
lows this article, as does a reply sent 
him by a loyal member. Our president, 
Mr. Brenneman, is considerably con- 
cerned over the entire situation, be- 
cause of the apparent lack of under- 
Standing on the part of the Orwell in- 
yestigator and his failure to go below 
the surface in making his invesiga- 
tions. 

“I want it positively settled, once and 
for all, that there should never be any 
argument between Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh as to territorial division”, em- 
phasized Mr. Brenneman, when inter- 
viewed on this subject. 


Anticipate Change 


“The early organizers and incorpora- 
tors of ‘the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company anticipated the time 
when certain outlying markets would 
be needing and wanting milk that had 
started flowing into our markets. 
We realize that here are several car- 
loads of milk being marketed in the 
Pittsburgh district that should be 
marketed in Cleveland and perhaps the 
Same is true in other districts. But, 
there is a right and a wrong way of 
going onto these markets and it is 
for his reason that we are most con- 
cerned. 

“In the offset our organizers felt 
that any and all dairymen within reach 
of any of our markets should be or- 
ganized rather than to permit their 
milk to trickle onto the established 
markets and destroy what had already 


been accomplished in the way of sta- 
bilization of prices and conditions. 
“The contracts our producers signed 
is primarily a moral obligation and is 
merely a promise of one farmer to his 
neighbor that he will not do anything 
to destroy hhis market. It is very plain- 
ly evident as to the results of an or- 
ganized effort and also it is easy to 
see what would resu!t were we to tear 
down the barrier or organization. 
“That was why we organized in 
small local units around the various 
markets so if the milk was to be moved 


it could go in a body and not permit 
the dealer to pick off the more advan- 
tageously located shippers and allow 
the rest to try and find a market as 
best they can. We know that milk will 
go to a market, organized or not— and 
if it is not controlled it will do but one 
thing, tear down the price for all. 
“We knew that as transportation fa- 
cilities improved that certain groups 
of shippers would eventually have to 


go to other markets. But there is a 
right and a wrong way to transfer 
shipments, and let me state clearly 


JULY MILK PRICES 


In spite of an unusually heavy run of milk during July, much greater 
than had been anticipated, the price of milk to ‘members of the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company for July is higher than for June on 


practically all markets. 


July receipts were considerable higher than July 


of a year ago and this coupled with a slump in the ice cream business 
had a slovenly effect on the price, and under the circumstances, the price 
announced should be greeted by producers with considerable favor. 

In District No. 1, which includes Pittsburgh Country Plants and 
local F. O. B. markets, the price is $2.25 per cwt. and 25 cents a gallon, 


or $2.94 per cwt. 


The latter prices are for F. O. B. shipments. 


In District No. 2, which includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles and 


Girard, the price is $2.53 per cwt. 


In District No. 3, which includes Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport and 
Martins Ferry the price is $2.38 per cwt. ; ’ 
In District No. 4, which includes Ashtabula and its surrounding 


markets the price is $2.60 per cwt. 


In District No. 5, the price at Minerva (Helvetia Plant) and Lyona, 
is $2.05 per cwt.; at Saegertown, Emlenton, Famous Dairy, and Conneaut 


’ 


Lake the price is $2.15 per cwt.; at Alliance and Butler the price is $2.53 
per cwt.; at Vinocur Dairy, Barnesville, H. W. Walker Co., Orangeville, 
Moore Bros., Phalanx, Andalusia Dairy at Salem and E. Rochester, the 


price is $2.25 per cwt. 


In District No. 6, which includes Sharon, Farrell and Sharpsville, 


the price is $2.53 per cwt. 


In District No. 7, which includes East Liverpool and its surrounding 


markets, the price is $2.88 per cwt. 


In District No. 8, which includes New Kensington and Parnasus, the 


price is 25 cents per gallon. 


3elow are the dealers buying prices for August. 


District 
NiO. eGE. Ose BS) ae ee \?, 
No. 1 (Country Plant).......... 
No. 2 Sees Lhdeeo ac 
No. 3 
No. 4 
No. 25 
No. 6 
No. 7 
INKo\. qo} Cee ae ee oe. Aye Ae 


Glassal Class II 
SStp 5 $2.63 
pervs ef. S970) $2.10 
... (Decided Later) $2.10 
vou$3,50A-$2.65B $2.10 
Jee wnt. $3:32 $2.28 
5 $2.20 
$2.10 
AE $2.10 
hot Rice ee ee $3.50 $2.20 


that our members all have two ways 
of transferring without hurting them- 
selves or their neighbors. 

First, he can give the sixty days 
notice as provided for in the contract 
or if he is so positive that the new 
market will better pay him, he can 
pay his $5 per cow damages and go 
ahead. However, most of the men can 
see that the offering of higher prices is 
merely a temporary situation and real- 
ize that they could not over a period 
of years hope to get enough more for 
their milk than their damages would 
amount to. 

“The party who seemed to have 
made the personal investigation either 
was fooled by his informers or he did 
not go deep enough into his investi- 
gations. For instance, he states, of 
the Dairymen’s Milk Company of 
Cleveland: ‘this plant is owned by the 
farmers and it might be called coopera- 
tive’, with which we agree partiallv 
Further he states “this company has 
built up a reserve of $40,000.” There he 
stops. 

How was this reserve built up, I 
would like to inquire?.. Is this an ac- 
cumulation of earnings after all ex- 
penses had been paid? Is this the 
reserve of rthe capital stock? Or have 
the deductions been made from the 
farmers’ milk checks? This I would 
like to know. 

“Neither does he make clear how 
much stock the farmer must own in the 
company before he is permitted to 
ship milk there... In a conference with 
Mr. Blair, president of the Dairymen’s 
Milk Company, recently, he said that 
any dairyman who wishes to sell milk 
to them must buy stock to the extent 
of $236 or more for each 10-gallons of 
milk he would ship daily. 

He also stated this: “This company 
at the present time is handling 600 
cans of milk daily and has a capacity 
for 1,000cans daily.” It is easy to 
see that as long as other organizations 
are taking care of all the surplus, or- 
ganizations such as the Ohio Farmers’ 
Cooperative Milk Company and our 
own organization, will the Dairymen’s 
Milk Company be able to pay higher 
for 


prices than the rest they are 
handling no surplus. If they were 
swamped with milk, as they surely 


will be if all the milk is turned loose, 
could they afford to handle surplus 


Two 


and still offer their premium. ‘They 
could not, I believe. The law of supply 
and demand, which is irrefutable, would 
decide on the price. 

“The big thing for all farmers to 
remember is that organization is the 
life of the industry. All our members 
are in Local Units organized purposely 
that way so if a dealer tries to dis- 
rupt matters he can take the entire 
group over in a body. It is not a 
matter of personal loyalty as much as 
it is of business. We know what or- 
ganization has done for us all and if 
a dealer refuses to recognize or take 
over a group of organized farmers as 
one—then you can rest assured there 
is a loophole somewhere. 

Go To Headquarters 

“Whenever an outside dealer wants 
to buy your milk, refer him to your 
Local officials and let them call a 
meeting and take it up with all the 
fatmers, then have the transfer made 
so you are all provided for with the 
Same protection. We permit our mem- 
bers to do that very thing and it al- 
ways has been the policy of out or- 
organization to allow the farmers to 
go to their best market, ‘not individu- 
ally but in Local groups. 

“During the latter part of 1924 and 
January 1925 we labored long and hard 
to bring about an amicable adjustment 
between the dairy organization of 
Cleveland and the Dairymen’s Cooper- 
ative Sales Company, but the Cleve- 
land situation was then so upset: that 
no agreement could be reached. We 
wanted Cleveland to take over the 
producers in their territory in a body 
and not pick off the plums and leave 
the fess fortunately located shippers 
to find a market as best suit them 
or to remain in the hands of the or- 


ganization. 

“I honestly believe, in all fairness to 
the gentleman from Orwell that had he 
made a thoro investigation and had he 
consulted with the dairy leaders in his 
community he would not be so specific 
in certain of his statements and it is 
with the hope that his will clear up the 
situation and awaken all our members 
to their responsibility to their own 
families, their neighbors and their or- 
ganization—if they can just visualize 
conditions as they will be in the future, 
should all farmers adopt the drastic 
measures some of them have and which 
the Orwell editor advocates, then ] 
think not one drop of milk would move 


to Cleveland unless it was protected 
and organized.” 


Cleveland or Pittsburgh, 
Which? 


With dairymen from Mahoning, Ash- 
tabula, Trumbull and northern Colum- 
biana counties shipping milk to Cleve- 
land markets, extracts from an article 
in the Orwell News-Letter, regarding 
these markets, should be of considera- 
ble interest to readers of Farm and 
Dairy. The writer took a trip to Cleve- 
land as he says, “for personal benefit. 
Some of. his observations are set forth 
herewith.; 


The writer has a very close and vital 
touch with farmers’ interests, and while 
the investigation was made for per- 
sonal benefit, the facts as gleaned are 
gladly set forth here for the benefit of 
and interested milk producer. ‘ 

The first plant visited was The Dairy- 
men’s Milk Company, located near Uni- 
versity Circle on Fairmont road. This 
plant is owned by the farmers whose 
milk is received, pasteurized and bot- 
tled there. The amount of stock which 
they purchased in the company is based 
upon the average amount of milk which 
they ship. While the Dairymen’s Com- 
pany might be called co-operative it is 
not organized with the idea of paying 
back to the farmer in milk checks the 
profit gained in handling the product 
The company was organized three and 
one-half years ago. It has built up 
a reserve of $40,000 and has declared 
a 20 per cert stock dividend. This is 
the true spirit of cooperation, for it 
reserves surplus sufficient to take care 
of possible losses and expansion of its 
business. ; 

Wallace Blair is the farmer-presi- 
dent of the company and C. F. Knirk is 
the secretary and manager. Mr. Knirk 


“Cleveland Board of Health. 
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was formerly the secretary and man- 
ager of the Ohio Farmers Cooperative 
Milk Company. 


At present this plant is receiving 600 
cans of milk per day and they have a 
capacity with present machinery and 
labor of handling 1,000 cans per day. 

The trucks unload at this plant in 
much the same manner as at the cool- 
ing plants in this vicinity. _ The pas- 
teurizing is done in glass lined tanks 
which are heated with steam. The 
temperature in pasteurizing is held at 
140 degrees Fahrenheit for 30 minutes. 
The temperature is registered on a 
chart and these are inspected by the 
From the 
pasteurizer the milk is cooled, aerated 
and bottled. The bottle washer and 
bottling machines are very’ interesting 
to see in operation. The ‘then -wear 
white suits, and the whole plant is 
clean, attractive and sweet smelling. 
The cans are washed and scalded with 
live steam before being reloaded on 
the trucks. 

The price of milk received-at this 
plant is based upon their own pool. 
Lhe: factors. are tthe» eames as those 
used by the Ohio Farmers Cooperative 
Milk Association. No. 1 milk is that 
which is sold as fluid milk, while milk 
used for ice cream and other purposes 
is No. 2 milk. The price for No. 1 milk 
is $3.30 per hundred weight, and No. 
2 is $2 ‘per hundredweight. These 
factors are seldom changed. If the 
sales of the Dairymen’s Milk Company 
for the month show 60 per cent sold 
as fluid milk, this is equivalent to 60 
pounds in each 100 pounds and at $3.30 
per hundredweight would come to $1.98. 
The 40 pounds at $2 per hundredweight 
would come to 0.80. This would make 
the pool price of $2.78. 

The next plant visited 
Joe Gundelack, doing business under 
the name of the Lideal Dairy. He is 
located on Addison Road, near the cor- 
ner of Superior. Mr. Gundelack is a 
very pleasant man who has been 
brought up in the milk business. His 
father has been in the business for 

years, under the name of the Hodge 
Dairy. Five years ago the son estahb- 
lished a business of his own, which 
is located near his home. 

The capacity of this plant is 70 cans 
per day. 

The next plant we visited was the 
Glenville Dairy Company. John Lichti 
is the president of this company and 
Mr. Prine is the secretary. The plant 
is receiving 200 cans of milk per day 
and with their new machinery can in- 


crease their capacity to 400 cans per 
day. 


was that of 


The Ansel Road Dairy Company was 
the last plant visited and Henry Ob- 


rock is running the business, located 


at Ansel Road, north of Superior, over- 
looking Rockfelleer Park. Eemsise re 
ceiving 40 cans per day and has a ca- 
pacity for 60 cans. 

Such is the report on the Cleveland 
market so far as it was investigated on 
Friday, but there are many phases of 
the matter that have not been entered 
into. Aside from being reasonably cer- 
tain of the dependability of the Cleve- 
land market. in a growing city with no 
chance of supplying milk from the 
north, there is the fact to contend with 
that the Cleveland Board of Health 
maintains inspection in these plants. 
The temperature charts from the pas- 
teurizers have to be submitted every 
day, and their inspector approves or 
disapproves of the conditions under 
which the milk js produced on the 
farms. 

Until Ashtabula County is signed up 
to request the T. B. test, it will be im- 
possible for any new shippers to send 
their milk to the Cleveland market, un- 
less the cows are already T. B. tested. 

he excitement about tuberculosis 
germs being conveyed to human be- 
ings in milk will spread, and when the 


' Board of Health of Pittsburgh demands 


milk from T. B. tested herds only, the 
milk producers of Ashtabula and Trum- 
bull Counties will be forced to test. 


Defends Pittsburgh Market 


Since the above was written the fol- 
lowing glowing letter also appeared in 
the Orwell News-Letter, in defense of 
the Pittsburgh market: 


Dear Editor: : 2 

Thank you for your offer to consider 
an article by anyone interested in the 
Pittsburgh milk market. 

Pittsburgh has consumed the milk 
from this territory for years. It is pur- 
chased and handled by a number of 
firms that are very substantial tinan- 
cially and they have thousands of dol- 
lars invested in receiving plants at va- 
rious points. The Pittsburgh market 
is always higher than Cleveland for the 
retail quart, although the producer of 
milk has not been able to get as large 
a percentage of that retail price as is 
offered by the buyers in the Cleve- 
land market. 

Perhaps that is because Cleveland can 
buy from just a few producers and only 
what it wants. It might have quite 
a different effect if all the milk pro- 
duced in this section were suddenly 
transferred to the Cleveland market. 
The risk of losing money from some 
of your milk is greater where mee ahs 
sold to a number of small dealers and 
when each producer deals direct. 

The milk association has been a great 
help. to the producers of -this section, 
and with the competitive market now 
open in Cleveland, the association 
should be able to get for its members 
a larger percentage of the consumer’s 
dollar. If you are a member of the 
association, stay loyal. If the manage- 
ment of its affairs is not what it should 
be, use your influence and see that 
those in charge give you a square deal. 

Think of your brother farmer. Re- 
member, you can not, all of you, change 
to the Cleveland market. ’ Don’t lose 
sight of the fact that your association 
has been of great benefit to you and 
also that without organization, you 
would become your neighbor’s com- 
petitor. If your association is not what 
it ought to be or what you think it 
ought to be, don’t kick about it, but do 
your part to improve it and not to tear 
it down. 

Your association should be able to 
get as large a percentage of the con- 
sumer’s dollar in the Pittsburgh market 
as the Cleveland market is offering to 
the individual shipper—An Onlooker. 


SOME LETTERS 


The following correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Brenneman and Mr. Knirk 
of The Dairymen’s Milk Company— 
the firm referred to in the Orwell in- 
vestigation—explains the stand of our 
organization. Note the dates of these 
letters, so it can be seen this is not a 
new occurrance. 

No reply has yet been made to the 
last letter from Mr. Brenneman. 


December 20, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Knirk: 

Reports have reached this office that 
your company is soliciting milk as far 
east as Kinsman, Ohio, which is within 
Enen D(C. GaiGot territory and we are 
writing you to inquire if this report is 
true, as we feel you are well enough 
acquainted with the personnel and 
policies. of this organization that you 
would prefer to take such a matter up 
with the organization direct and no 
doubt in this manner milk could be re- 
leased under conditions satisfactory to 
all concerned. May we have a reply 
from you by return mail. 

Wishing you a Merry Christmas and 


Why We Are Late 


f rplexing si i fi by several matters 
Because of the perplexing situation brought about 
that necessitated calling the Board of Directors together and because of 
the sessions of the American Institute of Cooperation, we are a bit yar 
with this issue of the Dairymen’s -Price Reporter—which we hope wil 
not be the case any more—The Editor, 


cre SEE Ne RNR. Cs) Ss | 


‘Dear Mr. Knirk: 


dustry from a tremendous slump or 


a Happy and Prosperous New Yea 
we are, 
Very truly yours, 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Co., 
Brenneman, 
President, 


December 30, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Brenneman: 5 


I have your communication of Dem 
cember 20, relative to milk in Kins- 
man, Ohio. Almost daily milk shippers 
are at our office to inquire about ship-_ 
ping milk to us. We invariably give 
them the facts regarding our company 
and leave it to them to decide whether 
or not they wish to ship to us. 

ave never made it 


as to their affiliation with other milk © 
organizations. 


the farmers who have been talking with © 


of delivery is always: up to thé farmers, — 


regardless of their location. = 
If the time comes when we find’ it 
necessary to seek new shippers within 
your territory, I am sure that we will 
not hesitate to confer with your office, 4 
Yours very truly, Le 

The Dairymen’s Milk. Co., 
Carl Knirk, 
Manager, &. 
&- 


—__.. 


January 8, 1925. 

Your letter of December 30 hardy an- 
Swers our question. The report receiy-_ 
ed at this office was that you personal- — 


company? 
For your information 
wishes to explain that it is 
tention of the D.C. S. ? 
milk from Cleveland. As 


the writer — 


writer can hardly be-) 

your experience 

urb any group one 
or that reason we — 
wrote you to learn direct whether or 
not you were out searching for milk, — 
All the D: CS. Ge: wishes to do is to 
safeguard the interests -of its stock- _ 
holders and it certainly could be oni 
good business judgment if there isu 


any chance to market any 
milk 


trict, 
forced to suffer tren 


The writer can readily imagine that — 
perhaps your present position in the 


dairy business might slightly chang 


Progress being made toward bringing 
dairymen close together, which finally 
means better cooperation between pro- 
ducers and consumers. Every well- © 
thinking man today knows that the 
only thing that can save the dairy in- 


possible destruction is cooperative team 

work. 
Very truly yours, b 
Cooperative Sales Cos 
P. S. Brenneman, — 
President. © 
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This New Catalogue is Yours Free 


Ws 


is a New 
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Opportunity for Saving Money 


HIS Big, Complete, 700 Page 
Catalogue— filled with bright 
new merchandise—is Yours Free! 


The coupon below will bring you 
the Catalogue free—or merely write 
us a postcard to say you want your 
copy of this book of amazing bargains. 


A $50 Saving 
May Just as Well 
Be Yours 


Ward’s prices are the lowest prices 
at which standard quality goods 
can be sold. Therefore, sending al/ 
your orders to Ward’s means a sav- 
ing to you of at least $50 in cash. 


“How are these lower than market 
prices possible?’”’? ‘‘Why can Ward’s 
sell cheaper?’’ Ward’s big values are 
made possible by these three things: 

—big volume buying. More than 
50,000,000 dollars in cash is used in 
buying merchandise for each issue of 
Ward’s Catalogue. Everyone knows 


Montgo 


that big orders and spot cash get 
the lowest prices. 

—expert buying. Every dollar’s 
worth of goods at Ward’s is bought 
by an expert—men who know values, 
who know whaé to buy—where to 
buy—and wher: to buy. 

—buying in every market. The 
markets of the world are searched to 
secure these values for you. Months 
in advance our buyers go to every 
market with ready cash to search 
and find the biggest values the whole 
world offers. 


“Ward Quality” 
Means Reliable Goods 
Only 


Ward’s low prices are always on 
goods of standard reliable quality. 
Never forget that quality and price 
both are necessary to make a bargain. 
“‘Wenever sacrifice quality to make 
alow price.”’ Our low prices are made 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


mety 


without cutting serviceability. We do 
not sell cheap unsatisfactory goods 
to make a seemingly low price. 
Ward’s Quality is always high, the 
prices low— which means Ward’s 
Savings to you are real savings. 


1,000,000 More Families 
Ordered from Ward’s 
Last Year 


Write for your Catalogue. Study the 
big values. Know the right price to 
pay for standard goods. See for your- 
self how much you can save. See why 
over 1,000,000 new customers started 
saving money by sending their orders 
to Ward’s last year. 


Everythimg for the Farm, the 
Home and the Family—almost 
everything you or your family needs 
to wear or to use is shown in your 
copy of this big complete Catalogue. 
And one copy is to be yours Free—if 
you fill in this coupon Now! 


Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago 


Kansas City St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


ae af are shipped within 
# 24 hours 


Three 
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Your orders 


“ 


Your orders will be shipped 
within 24 hours. That saves 
time. But besides, one of our i 
seven big houses is near to you. 

Your letter reaches us quicker. 

er Your goods go toyou quicker. “ 
ay . . 

Hh, It is quicker and cheaper, and 

Ae more satisfactory to send all ; 


Ne your orders to Ward’s. 
ne 
v 


My 
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Fill out this coupon 


and the new Catalogue 
will be sent you 


9 FREE 
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To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dept.- 39-H 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
Oakland, Calif. | Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fall & Winter Catalogue. 


Name... 


Local address. . 
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National Convention of Milk Producers 


in Philadelphia Nov. 23, 24 and 25 


For the second time in three years 
Pennsylvania will be host to the Na- 
tional Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federaion at their annual convention, 
as Philadelphia has been selected as 
the meeing place on November 23, 24 
and 25. Two years ago the Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company  enter- 
tained the convention at Pittsburgh. 


This announcement was made by C. 


W. Holman, secretary. 

“The Federation has accepted the in- 
vitation of the Inter-State Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association of Philadelphia to 
hold its annual meeting in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of that Asso- 
ciation,” said Mr. Holman. “Repre- 
sentatives of leading cooperative asso- 
ciations of the United States will at- 
tend the meeting and several interna- 
tionally known authorities will address 
the sessions. 

“During the past year great progress 
has been made throughout the Dairy 
Belt of this country in organizing new 
cooperative dairy associations and most 
of the associations already organized 
have reported substantial gains in 
membership and in more _ efficient 
methods of conducting their business. 

“The National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation is an educational 
and service institution incorporated 
under the laws of Illinois. It does not 
engage in business, but acts as a clear- 
ing-house for its member associations 
in matters pertaining to the gathering 
and dissemination of- dairy statistics, 
the study of the progress of coopera- 
tive marketing, the extension of coop- 
eration among dairymen and as the 
representative, when authorized, of the 
member associations in matters related 
to federal legislation and administra- 
tion of federal laws wherein dairy co- 
operative associations have an inteerst. 

“The Federation came into being out 
of a distinct need of the scattered mar- 
keting associations having some com- 
mon medium for keeping in touch with 
each other. 

“The Federation is not an exclusive 
institution: the door to membership 
has always been open to bona-fide, co- 
operative milk marketing associations 
who are willing to comply with the by- 
laws and pay the dues assessed them, 
and to associations of cooperative but- 
ter and cheese producers. 

“The present membership of the 
Federation consists of approximately 
300,000 active dairy farmers directly af- 
filiated with the twenty-eight regional 
associations extending from New Eng- 
land across the Dairy Belt to the Pa- 
cific Coast. These associations do an 
aggregate business of approximately 
$400,000,000. They are divided into 
twenty-four regional fluid milk associa- 
tions; two State-wide Cooperative 
Creamery Associations; one Federation 
of Cooperative Cheese Producers oper- 
ating in two States, and one State-wide 
association dealing with the manufac- 
turing of milk and the production of 
butter.” 

The officers are John D. Miller, pres- 
ident, Susquehanna, Pa.; Richard Pat- 
tee, first vice president, New High- 
lands, Mass.; Harry Hartke, second 
vice president, Covington, Ky.; Frank 
P. Willits, treasurer, Ward, Pa.; and 
Charles W. Holman, secretary, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The directors are, P. S. Brenneman, 
Pittsburgh; C. Bechtelheimer, Water- 
loo, Iowa; John Brandt, Litchfield, 
Minn.; J. A. Scollard, Chealis, Wash.; 
Geo. W. Slocum, New York City; 
Richard Pattee, Newton Highlands, 
Mass.; Harry Hartke, Covington, Ky.; 
F. G. Swoboda, Plymouth, Wis.; John 
D. Miller, Susquehanna, Pa.; Frank P. 
Willits, Ward, Pa.; R. Smith Snader, 
New Windsor, Md.; C. E. Hough, 
Hartford, Conn.; B. Ashcraft, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; N. P. Hull, Lansing, Mich.; 
W. F. Schifllling, Northfield, Minn., 
and J. C. Burr, Wauseon, Ohio. 

The member associations are: Ber- 
rien County Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Benton Harbor, Mich.; Connecti- 
cut Milk Producers’ Association, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Cooperative Pure Milk 
Producers’ Association, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dairymen’s 
, League Cooperative Association, Inc., 


New York City; Des Moines Coopera- 
tive Association, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Farmers’ Milk Producers’ Association, 
Richmond, Va.; Inter-State Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Kentucky and Indiana Dairies Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky.; Maryland State 
Dairymen’s Association, Baltimore, 
Md.; Maryland and Virginia Milk Pro- 
ducer’s Association, D. C.; Michigan 
Milk Producers’ Association, Detroit, 
Mich.; Milk Producers’ Association, 
Chicago, Ill.; Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation of Central California, Modesta, 
Cal.; Milk Producers’ Association of 
San Diego County, San_ Diego, Cal.; 
Milk Producers’ Association of Summit 
County and vicinity, Akron, Ohio; 
Milwaukee Cooperative Milk Produ- 
cers, Milwaukee, Wis.; Minnesota Co- 
operative Creameries Association, St. 
Paul, Minn.; New England Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Boston, Mass.; 
Northwestern Cooperative Sales. Com- 
pany, Wauseon, Ohio; Ohio Farmers’ 
Cooperative Milk Association, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Southern Illinois Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, East St. Louis, Ill; 
St. Joseph Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Joseph, Mo.; Twin Ports 
Dairy Association, Superior, Wis.; 
Twin City Milk Producers’ Association, 
St. Paul, Minn.; United Dairy Associa- 
tion of Washington, Seattle, Wash.; 
Wisconsin Cheese Producers’ Federa- 
tion, Plymouth, Wis.; and Iowa 
Creamery Secretaries and Managers 
Association, Waterloo, Ia. 


Better Butter Price Boosts 
Milk Price 


Often times the milk producing farm- 
er is tempted to the belief that some- 
how the fluid milk market is indepen- 
dent of the butter market, particularly 
in the matter of prices received. He 
may not see the butter quotations, he 
may not hear anything said about it, 
but there is a distinct trend and varia- 
tions can not be great. Should they be, 
milk can rapidly flow from one channel 
to another. 

During June of 1925 the average buy- 
ing price of Class I milk or flat price 
as the case may be, was $2.405 in the 
leading cities of Ohio. In June one 
year ago the average price in the same 
cities was $2.28. This shows an in- 
crease in average price of 12.5 cents 
per hundred pounds of milk. 

During the first twenty days of the 
same.two months the average price 
of butter extras on the Chicago market 
was 42.5 cents in 1925, and 39.2 cents in 
1924. This is a difference of 3.3 cents. 

Roughly there are 4 pounds of but- 
ter in one hundred pounds of 3.5 per 
cent milk. Four times the 3.3 cents in- 
crease in the price of butter is 13.2 
cents which is very close to the aver- 
age increase of 12.5 cents per hundred 
in the price of milk. 

That is not a lone example. There 
are many others, but one more should 
suffice. It is best shown in the brief 
table which follows: 

Avg. Farm 


Avg. Price 
butter extras 
Chicago 
57.8 cts. 
58.7 cts. 
41.7 cts 

i 39.2 cts. 
an 46.0 cts. 
1074 2) 41.2 cts 
_ True it is that this does not follow 
in an exact ratio but more nearly ss 
than any other farm commodity. 
There are two conclusions. to be 
drawn. When your milk buyer or sales 
committee tell you that milk prices are 
forced to recognize butter prices realize 
that it is a universal matter. The sec- 
ond conclusion is that the better the 
butter market the better the milk prices 
and use only dairy products, not sub- 
stitutes —Milk Topics. 


Tuscarawas For Testing 

Tuscarawas County Commissioners 
Monday voted to appropriate $7,000 in 
the 1926 budget to be used to defray 
local expenses in a complete tubercu- 


losis clean-up of the dairy herds of 
that county. 


Gelling Merchandise 
10 Markel 


When you have produced the milk on 
your farm your job is practically done. 
Ours is. just beginning. 


Our task is to find, maintain and develop 


a market for that milk. Our work is to- 


keep contact with the thousands of city 
homes who need the milk you have to sell. 


Your interests, therefore, are identical 
with ours. Your business---we admit it in 
all frankness---is indispensable to us. And, 
with equal frankness, we think you will say 
our business is no less indispensable to you. 
The proposition, in actual fact, is mutual. 


The prosperity of each is the prosperity 
of all. 


That, as we see it, is true co-operative 
marketing. Many hands, each doing their 
appointed tasks in the work of getting this 
vital food from the farms which produce it 
and can’t use it to the myriads who need 
it and can use it. 


In a sense we are your agents acting as 
representatives for you. In the same sense 
you have a very real and a very definite in- 
terest in this Rieck-McJunkin institution. 


We want you to feel that way about it. 
We want you to know that your help and 
your suggestions are very welcome. 


~ Rieck-McJunkin 
Dairy Company 


Pittsburgh McKeesport New Castle 
Charleroi 


Butler 


a ee 


_’TWAS EVER THUS | 


‘We can sympathize with the mana- 
ger of the Des Moines Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Association. who says: 
| “T hear it said on all sides when vis- 
iting the farmers that the association 
as not accomplished anything. Now it 
seems to me that the large amount of 
urplus we receive proves that we have 
ccomplished something. Three years 
o your surplus only ran from about 
10 to 25 per cent, or an average of 
about 15 per cent. Today it is around 
35 per cent. 


“You organized to better your mar- 
ket and you have accomplished that, 
as you can get more for for your but- 
terfat in Des Moines than in the sur- 
rounding territory. What happened? 
This market attracted more milk here; 
farmers milked more cows, and we 
have received more milk so far this 
‘year than in any other year since the 
Jassociation has been in existence. I do 
/not like this big surplus any better than 
you do, but it is here. 

| “This is the history of all co-opera- 
itive milk marketing associations. It is 
jwhat naturally happens... When you 
iget to the point where your surplus 
lis the big end of your milk you must 
look around for a better market for 
‘your surplus. In the old days when 
‘you only had 15 per cent surplus if you 
sold your market milk at a good price 
it did not make much difference what 
you got for the surplus, but things have 
jchanged and the surplus is a vital mat- 
ted now. 

| “One way to market our surplus is 
through a by-product plant, but wheth- 
ler we are ready to put in our time and 
‘money to make such a plant a success, 
I do not know as that is entirely up to 
‘tthe members. The first thing you have 
‘to learn is to stick together and each 
‘one stand your proportionate share of 
Pe surplus. Some farmers think if 
| 
/ 


‘they can sell at a flat price to some of 
the dealers they are helping the situa- 
'tion, but this is not the case as the city 
lof Des Moines will consume just so 
‘much milk and no more. When you 
lsell on a flat price you are just putting 
lyour surplus on to your neighbor and 
‘he will have a little mor surplus and 
you have a little less. Do you call that 
‘a fair deal? Is that co-operation? I 
‘do not believe it is. 

| “Talk this over with your neighbors 
‘and let us try to arrive at some definite 
‘conclusion and put on a program that 
will get us somewhere.” 


Hurrah For Texas! 


_ When a group of dissatisfied mem- 
bers at Dalhart, Texas, refused to de- 
liver their crops to the Grain Sorg- 
hum Growers’ Association at Amerillo, 
Texts, they sent circular letters to all 
the other locals urging that other farm- 
ers follow their example. As a result, 
the local at Clovis wrote to the Dalhart 
group in vigorous language. The un- 
minced wording of part of their letter 
follows: 

“Your printed letter received. Con- 

tents noted. Regarding same will ask: 
How come that you of Dalhart were so 
Close in touch with what was going on 
at headquarters and did not inform 
the members of the Association in gen- 
eral and get action before all ‘our’ mon- 
‘ey was spent? Note ,I say ‘our’ not 
‘your’ money. You are a self-confess- 
ed slacker on your contract. 
_ “Your excuse for holding out on us is 
yiffie. Nore again | say ‘us,’ not our 
hired men up at headquarters; they 
Teceived their pay just the same as if 
you had delivered, only we pay alone. 
By violating your contract you caught 
ae fellow farmers, not the bunch at 
headquarters. 

“You speak of confidence being re- 
stored: how in h—— do you expect us, 
who have fulfilled our contract to the 
letter, to throw in with a bunch and 
have confidence in said bunch who 
openly and brazenly admit that they 
have violated their signed agreement? 
Do you expect us to believe that you 
will live up to any future contract you 
May sign any better than you have to 
the one we now hold on you? You say 
if we need assistance you will come. 
The kind of assistance we need is men 
who will keep a signed agreement, win 
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or lose. You have already assisted us 
into a hole. 

“As to advising us about voting, you 
certainly have nerve to even talk about 


voting or having any voice in an organ- 
ization in which you have no influential 
interest. When you have delivered the 
goods, taken your share of the loss, 
paid the penalty that your contract calls 
for and promised to be good forever- 
more, you might think about voting. At 
present it would appear you were an 
outlaw.” 


It is reported that Dalhart members 
are thinking hard. 


_ Says Sam: The one kind of drouth 
in man’s control, and the one which 


gives him least concern, is the mental 
drouth. 


Last year there were 3,574,880 farm- 
owned automobiles, nearly enough for 
one for every two farm families in the 
United States. 


Patronize Our Advertisers. 
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Soil, like a horse, works best when 
well groomed and fed. 


POWER MILKER * 3 5 


READY TO MILK 
Complete Wien'vovctrit Puts It 
Send for sensa-§ Milking For You 

G Gea tional offer! Milk: a 
E— | 18 to 40 cows an hour--easy. Costa 
Lg nothing toinstall. Easy to clean, 
7) Milks the human Beye ceay on 
i ‘the cows. 30 Days Trial-« 
10 Year Guarantee--Cash 
or Easy Terms--a year to 
B25 Write for FREE 
OOK, ‘‘How to Judge 


0 a | Miz.C SF Milkers’’. Get yours now! 
ttawa Mfg. Co,4311 White Street, Ottawa, Kansas 
Been 311 Magee Blig.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


wae wenasie 
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“What's the use of me listening to all this 
talk about what’s best for my cows? 


‘“ Milk scales and daily record sheets speak 


louder to me than any falk. 


“I weigh my milk, and I keep track of my 
feed cost. That’s why I feed Purina Cow 
Chow. If Cow Chow didn’t give me more 
milk at less cost, I wouldn’t use it!”’ 


Order Purina Cow Chow from the feed 
dealer with the checkerboard sign. 
He'll give you free Milk Record Sheets, 
and supply you with Milk Scales at cost. 


Write for a 100-page Cow Bookfree 


PURINA MILLS, 862 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Seven Busy Mills Located for Service 


Visit the Purina Booth at the National 
Dairy Show, Indianapolis, October 10-17. 
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Member of Linesville Local Has Out- 
standing Herd 


Editor’s Note—The principal figure 
of this article is Ralph C. Jackson, one 
of the good members of the Linesville 
local of the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company. 


For the past dozen years, the Log 
Cabin Herd has been established at 
Conneaut Lake, Crawford County, Pa. 
This herd is owned by Ralph C. Jack- 


son, one of the most influential men in _ 


the county, widely known as a good 
business man and as a public spirited 
citizen. He is County Commissioner, is 
now setving his second four year term 
and is chairman of the Board of Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. Jackson started his herd by pur- 
chasing the cow, Lightfoot 3d’s De Kol 
2d, paying $500 for her. She was a 
real foundation cow as she dropped 
either seven or eight heifer calves in 
succession in her new home. Naturally 
you will find that the present herd 
contains a large proportion of her de- 
scendants and the old cow herself, now 
past eighteen years old, is not the least 
member of the herd either in size or 
attractiveness. Although past eighteen 
years old, she is still a regular breeder. 
When she was past fifteen years old 
she was given an official test in which 
she made a seven-day record of 483.9 
lb. milk, 18.89 Ib. butter. As ninety 
days had elapsed between the time of 
commencing this record and the time 
she freshened, the Blue Book gives 
her age as fourteen years, nine months 
and nineteen days, but the fact that she 
had been in milk three months when 
she started test adds considerable to 
the value of her performance which is, 
we believe, a world’s record for age, al- 
though we have not searched the books 
for definite information on this subject. 
This cow was from Lightfoot 3d and 
was sired by Major Aggie De Kol, a 
son of De Kol 2d’s Butter Boy 3d. She 
has two full sisters in the A. R. O. list, 
both above 21 lb. butter in a week and 
one of these was approaching twelve 
years old at the time she was officially 
tested. 

A few other official records have been 
made in the Log Cabin Herd. Maggie 
Jewel Segis as a senior four year old is 
credited with 629.6 lb. milk, 26.70 Ib. 
butter fat in seven days. Four of her 
half sisters were tested in this herd, 
a three year old produced 564.3 lb. milk 
in a week; one two year old made 436.6 
Ibs. and another 435.1 lb.; while a year 
ling heifer made 409.6 lb., quite a show- 
ing for five daughters of one sire as the 
seven-day milk records of the five heif- 
ers averaged 535.04 Ib. 

During the dozen years the Log Cab- 
in Herd has been in existence, a num- 
ber of well bred bulls have stood at 
its head. The first, Log Cabin King, 
was dropped in the herd. He was a 
grandson of Pietertje Hengerveld Se- 
gis and Major Aaggie De Kol, and his 
sire was from a daughter of Paul Beets 
De Kol. 

The first purchased herdsire was 
Vinita Sir Segis Ophelia. His dam has 
a number of official records and is 
credited with producing 592.9 lb. milk, 
29.84 lb. butter in a week. His sire’s 
dam has records of 26.12 lb. butter in 
seven days, 822.73 lb. butter in a year 
from over 20,000 lb. milk. He is a 
double grandson of King Segis Pontiac 
Pietertje who was by King Segis from 
Pontiac Pietertje Princess. He was the 
sire of the five heifers that averaged 
535 lb. milk. during their seven day’s 
test. 

The second purchased herd was Edin- 
boro Segis Burke. His sire was a son 
of Sir Veeman Hengerveld from a 
daughter of Sir Korndyke Pontiac 
Artis, a combination of blood lines that 
at one time was very popular. The dam 
of this bull had a seven-day record of 
24.20 lb. butter, 436.7 lb. milk made as 
a seven-year-old. In this lactation pe- 
riod she was tested for the full year 
and during that time produced 827.13 
Ib., 18,014 lb. milk. When she was near- 
ly ten years old she was again put in 
test, this time for 305 days, during 
which she made a record of 14,451.2 lb. 
milk, 628.43 lb. butter. Her sire was a 
son of Pietertje Hengerveld Segis and 


her dam was by a grandson of Sadie 
Vale Concordia the first 30 lb. cow. 
Mr. Jackson had obtained his first 
bull from Hotchkiss & Son, well known 
breeders of Holsteins, and the offspring 
of this bull had been so satisfactory 
that he went back to them and obtained 
Vinita Pietje Prince. This bull was 
from Vinita Clara Lyons, 638.2 Ib. milk, 
24.95 lb. butter in a week, a great- 
granddaughter of King of the Pontiacs. 
His sire was by Judge Segis from 
Brookdale Pietje Jessie, 754.3 lb. milk, 
34.54 lb. butter in a week, 3,114.8 lb. 
milk, 139.11 lb. butter in thirty days as 
a senior four year old. The younger 
animals in the dairy are by this bull. 
The present head of the herd is King 
Hengerveld Lefa Joh. His sire, King 
Joh, has a number of good record 
daughters including one that made over 
40 lb. butter in seven days. He was 
by King Segis Pontiac Alcartra from a 
33 lb. daughter of Johanna McKinley 
Segis. The dam of “The King” is Yan- 
kee Lefa, a daughter of Dutchland Co- 
lantha Sir Inka. She has a_succes- 
sion of large records. As a junior three 
year old, she made 17.55 lb. butter in 
seven days and made a year record of 
675.11 Ib. butter, 14,938.2 lb. milk. As a 
four year old she made 23.96 lb. butter 
in seven days and averaged 77 lb. milk 
a day for 30 days. Asa five year old, 
she made 513.1 lb. milk, 27.81 lb. butter 
in seven days and as six year old is 
credited with 32.09 lb. butter in a week, 
averaging better than 81 lb. milk daily. 


The cattle are under the care of Su- 
perintendent W. E. Mapous, who has 
had charge of the farm and herd for 
at least half a dozen years. In the lo- 
cal cow testing association this herd 
has made a splendid showing and, as 
said above, some official records have 
been made. 

Last year Superintendent Mapous 
took ten animals to the fair at Stone- 
boro and brought home ten firsts, four 
seconds and two third prizes in addi- 
tion to the female grand championship. 
He exhibited five senior -yearlings, 
which, on account of their uniform type 
and dairy promise, created quite a sen- 
sation at that event. 


Ralph C. Jackson, owner of Log Cab- 
in Herd, was raised on a farm and edu- 
cated in the common schools at Mead- 
ville. He has three children, one boy 
and two girls, all high school graduates. 
He has been prominent in the move- 
ment to eradicate bovine tuberculosis in 
Crawford County and to have this 
county made a modified accredited area. 
Mr. Jackson went to Harrisburg, con- 
ferred with the state veterinary au- 
thorities and assured them of the co- 
operation of the cattle owners of Craw- 
ford County and of the Board of Com- 
missioners. The Commissioner appro- 
priated $5,000 towards defraying the 
expenses of cleaning up the county. 
So effective was the cooperation of the 
Board and the cattle owners of Craw- 
ford County that at the last test no 
less than 99.2 per cent of the animals 
in the county passed clean and in Sads- 
bury township the veterinarians found 
only one reactor and she had been 
recently brought in from outside. Mr. 
Jackson’s own herd has been tested 
once a year since it started and no re- 
actor or even suspect has ever been 
found therein. 


Log Cabin Farm contains 175 acres 
and is in a good state of fertility. Mr. 
Jackson has owned this place for the 
past thirty years and it is run as a 
working establishment and not for show 
although you will find that the condi- 
tion and size of the cattle therein ri- 
vals that of the inmates of many of 
the so-called big breeding establish- 
ments maintained by wealthy owners 
regardless of expense—The Holstein 
Breeder and Dairyman. 


Sewing machines and automobiles are 
the two conveniences most in evidence 
on Ohio farms, according to surveys 
made by the Ohio State University in 
four widely separated Ohio counties. 


The farming industry in southeast- 
ern Ohio is probably the oldest busi- 
ness in the state. 
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Five Per 
Cent 


And Sometimes 
More 


Partners in Thrift 


The More than 40,000 Depositing Mem- 
bers of The Home Savings share the 
Company’s strength, its services and its 


earnings. 


The dividends paid to depositing mem- 
bers have never been less than 5 per 
cent a year and in seven of the past 
eleven years depositors have received 


five and one-half per cent. 


DO YOU WANT YOUR SAVINGS EARNING 
THIS SURE INCOME? 


i 
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The Home Savings and 
Loan Company 


Main Office 


Federal and Chestnut, Youngstown, Ohio 


Struthers Office 


32 State Street, Struthers, Ohio 
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Froth From Milk 
Pails 


—By— 
Arthur J. Rankin, Jr. 


A. J. Rankin, Jr., 
conductor of this 
department, is 
chief of the sani- 
tation department 
of the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy 
Council. He in- 
vites your inquir- 
ies and comments 
on the work of 
his department. 
Any question 
dealing with the 
improvement of 
the milk produc- 
tion methods will 
be answered by 
Mr. Rankin. Send 
letters addressed 
to him at 450 
Century Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fly Time 


If Mrs. Noah had only used a fly 
swatter on that pair of flies in the Ark 
just think what the result would have 
been. We would not be troubled with 
the pesky, meddlesome, dirty fly every 
summer. Garbage and waste would not 
have to be disposed of so carefully. 
“Screen doors would not be necessary, 
a well as many other precautions that 
' must be taken. 


Flies have killed more people than 
“wars. Just think of it. They carry 
the deadly germs of contagious diseases 
on their legs from place to place. When 
_ they come in the house, they walk over 
‘the food on the table and some dis- 
eases bay be brought into the home. 


Flies breed and live in filth and dirt 
such as garbage, manure, etc. To°check 
‘their multiplying, sanitary methods must 
| be practiced. Removing the manure to 
_ the fields'as soon as possible is a good 
practice. Adequate drainage from the 
house and barn is very desirable. Any 


‘ 


A. J. Rankin, Jr. 


| 


. 


~ I do not have any figures to sub- 
 stantiate my statement, but it is a known 
_ fact that flies cause a decrease in milk 
production ,especially when numerous 
The cow uses the energy fighting flies 
that she should use to make milk. 


The following is a reliable fly spray: 
Coal tar dip, 4% qts. 

Fish oil, 4% qts. 

Coal oil, 3 qts. 

Whale oil, 3 qts. 

Oil of tar 1% qts. 


Dissolve 3 lbs. laundry soap in water, 
add the ingredients to the spray and 
bring the whole up to 30 gallons with 
lukewarm water. This will keep off 
flies and prevent the coat of the ani- 
mal from becoming harsh. 
’ Let’s all start now and swat the fly— 
the less flies the more milk. 


Cow-lest Associations 


REPORT FOR NORTH-EASTERN OHIO 
COW TESTING ASSOCIATION 
FOR JULY 


There were 42 cows in the Association which 
produced more than 40 Ibs. of fat, 9 cows which 
produced more than 50 Ibs. fat. 23 herds were 
ested with 371 cows. 

The highest average goes to J. A. Paden, 
with 15 cows, averaging 1138 lbs. milk, 36.98 
Tbs. butterfat. Trumbull County Experiment 
Farm is second with 13 cows, average of 1189.69 
Ibs. milk and 36.88 lbs. butterfat. C. B. Knight 
s third, 16 cows, 1113.25 lbs. milk and 35.40 Ibs. 
butterfat. J. S. Dixon is fourth with 6 cows, 
average of 963.58 Ibs. milk and 33.63 Ibs. butter- 
fat. C. F. Miller is fifth with 8 cows, average 
of 999.75 Ibs. of milk and 32.79 lbs. butterfat. 
The following will give the names and records 
of the cows in the Association which have 
produced more than 45 Ibs. of butterfat or 1200 
pounds of milk during the month pre er 

1 


M Fat 

FP. W. Fobes & Arnold, PBH 2067.7 66.17 

J. A. Paden, PBH 1999.5 61.98 

H. S. Alexander & Sons, PBH = 1627.5 56.96 

-C. B. Knight, PBH 1757.7 58.00 
G. L. Gates, PBH 1695.7 54.26 

F. W. Fobes & Arnold, PBH 1658.5 53.07 


’ baseball playing and horseshoe pitching. 
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F. W. McClelland, Gr.H. 1457.0 52.45 
A. V. Case, PBH 1860.0 50.22 
Alexander & Sons, PBH 1472.5 50.06 
J. A. Paden, PBH 1308.2 49.71 
Trumbull Co. Expt. Farm, PBH = 1602.7 49.68 
H. J. Fobes, PBH 1255.5 47.71 
T. W. McClelland,PBH 1395:0 46.03 
Trumbull Co. Expt. Farm, PBH 1438.4 46.03 
C. B. Knight, PBH 1596.5 46.30 
C. B. Knight, PBH 1534.5 46.03 
Woodford Brothers, Gr.H 1311.3. 45.89 
H. C. Davis, PBH 992.0 45.63 


JUNE REPORT OF THE WASHINGTON 
COUNTY COW TESTING ASSOCIATION 


Herds tested 25; Cows in milk 366; Cows 
dry 30; Cows on official test 11; No. cows 
sold, profitable; No. cows producing over 40 
Ibs. fat 55; Over 50 Ibs. fat 15; No cows pro- 
anelae ayer 1,000 Ibs. milk 92; Over 1200 Ibs. 
milk 41. 


TEN HIGHEST PRODUCING COWS IN 
BUTTERFAT FOR MONTH 


Milk Fat 
J. P. White & Son, RH 1929 59.8 
Jas. M. Marquis, RG 1185 59.3 
C. M. Berryhill & Sons, RJ 969 57.2 
W. Lee Cowden, RH 1350 56.7 
McClelland Bros., RH 1779 55.1 
John Parkes, Jr., GrG 1434 54.5 
R. L. Carter & Sons, RH 1644 54.3 
Thompson Cowden, GrH 1689 54.0 
C. M. Berryhill & Sons, RJ 882 53.8 
John Parkes, Jr., GrH 1983 53.8 
Average of 10 Highest Cows 1484.4 55.82 


TEN HIGHEST COWS IN MILK PRO- 
DUCTION FOR JUNE 


Milk Fat 
John Parkes, Jr.,GH 1983 53.5 
J. P. White & Son, RH 1929 59.8 
McClelland Bros.,RH 1779 S51 
Thompson Cowden, GH 1639 54.0 
R. L. Carter & Sons, RH 1644 54.3 
Jas. M. Paxton, RH 1548 46.4 
A. W. Mawhinney, RH 1539 41.6 
W. Lee Cowden, RH 1530 45.9 
J. P. White & Son, RH 1530 45.9 
Walter C. Lee, GH 1527 48.9 


This finishes the seven months of this years 
work and some of our cows are making fine 
records. It is hoped that the Association 
average will go considerably ahead of last year. 
Last year Washington County stood fifth in 
the State for high average milk production. 

Tuesday, June 23rd the Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation and Bull Association held a joint picnic 
at the home of Mr. W. L. Cowden, near Hick- 
ory. Everyone brought full baskets so there 
was a good supply of eats and plenty of ice 
cream and lemonade which all enjoyed. The 
young folks and also the older ones greyed, the 

rs. 
J. T. White had an especially interesting pro- 
gram arranged for the entertainment of the 
women and children. After dinner was served 
Mr. S. J. Brownell from the Dairy Extension 
Department of State College gave a lesson in 
Dairy Cattle judging followed by an interesting 
talk on dairy subjects. A report was then 
given by Secretary J. Thompson White and a 
vote of appreciation was extended to Mr. 
Cowden by those present for his hospitality in 
arranging for the picnic. There were about 


115 persons present. 
Theo. R. Weaver, Tester. 


WASHNGTON COUNTY COW TESTING 
ASSOCIATION, 1925 


Herd tested, 25; cows in milk, 338; No. cows 
sold, profitable, 2; No. cows sold unprofitable, 
2; No. cows producing over 40 tbs. fat, 30; 


over 50 tbs fat, 7; No. cows producing 1,000 
tbs milk, 64; over 1,200 tbs milk, 24. 

John Parkes, Jr-—Gro Hits a Oe 1742 
Je Ard (Cowden—Gri Hai icccoscsrsancietadencns 1655 
A. W. Mawhinney—R. H. ew Loa 
A. W. Mawhinney—R. Hi jnrccccccscsscssscsssesssseess . 1497 
J. P. Wihte & Son--R. H. . 1476 


W. Lee Cowden—R. H. ...... 
Jas M. Marquis—Gr. H. .. 
JaseM. Paxton—R: Hoo... 
R. L. Carter & Sons—R. H. “ 
DoE DOMSOn “WHR: ED sais ccgenpisseasezeceassesazstees 
SA. capehed ee 6QOn1N 
Milk 
Butterfat . 
Cows milek ... 

The production has dropped quite a bit this 
month, but some dairymen are holding their 
cows up remarkably well for the time of the 
year. 

Some dairymen are supplementing their pas- 
ture with some hay, which is a very good prac- 
tice, providing they can spare it. A few will 
soon be feeding a soiling crop of some kind. 

One often heard dairymen saying there is no 
money in the business. Some cows are mak- 
ing their owners money at the present prices 
while others would not pay if milk was much 
higher. If you have “boarders” sell them to 
the butcher and buy some stock that will make 
you money and that you can take pride in. 

Theo. R. Weaver, 
Tester. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY COW TESTING 
ASSOCIATION 


Following is report of IL. M. Stark, Tester 
for the month of July, 1925: 

Herds tested, 25; cows in milk, 399; cows 
dry, 46; cows on semi-official test, 2; unprof- 
itable cows sold, 3; No. purebred bulls pur- 
chased, 1; No. cows producing over 40 Ibs. 
fat, 63; over 50 Ibs. fat, 16; o. Cows pro- 
ducing over 1,000 &s. milk, 90; over 1,200 tbs. 
milk, 52. 


Ten Highest Cows For Milk 
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Owner 
Glass Bros. 
W. C. Chamberlin 
County Home ...... 
County Home .... 
W. C. Chamberlin . 
County Home ........... 
Blackburn Farm 
Blackburn Farm 
Blackburn Farm 
County Home 
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Three Highest Herds For Income Above 
Feed Cost 


Average Cow per 

Owner Breed Cow Above Feed C’st 
Dr. Geo. W. Ely—R. H. ........... iy Base aire Wd $ 

A. N. McClinton—R. H ) 

Blackburn Farm—R. A. 


Dairymen May Tour To 
National Show 


Belmont county dairymen may plan 
a tour to the National Dairy Show 
which will be held in Indianapolis, Oc- 
tober 10th to 17th, says County Agent 
Hoddinott. 


Because the dairy show is only 250 
miles from Belmont County, dairymen 
feel that it is a good opportunity to 
attend . 

The National Dairy Exposition is 
considered the best dairy show in the 
United States and has many features, 
says the County Agent. 


The local Jersey Club may support 
the tour and plan the trip. 


Seven 


Holstein Picnic 


I. D. Hadley, Field Secretary of the 
Ohio Holstein - Friesian Association, 
gave an address at the joint Annual 
Picnic of Ashtabula and Trumbull 
County Breeders, Saturday, August 
8th, at Ross Bakers’, Kinsman, O. 


Short talks were given by Mr. 
Varney, Ashtabula county agent; Mr. 
Waugh, Ashtabula Club Agent Mr. 
Creesy, President of the Ashtabula 
Holstein Breeders’ Association; Mr. 
Deihl, teacher in the Ashtabula schools 
and Mr. G, $. Woods, Trumbull county 
agent. E. H. Partridge, President of 
the Trumbull County Holstein Breed- 
ers’ Association presided at the meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Hadley gave a judging demon- 
stration later in the day, showing the 
fine points on the herd sire and the 
dairy cow. 


“Man is summed up in Art. All the 
rest is moonshine.”—Anatole France. 


RESULTS 
Of About Three Months’ Work in Official Testing 


27 records that average 24.50 Ibs. butter and 504 lbs. milk. 


75% of 


these records were made either on heifers or cows past their prime. 


Two records above 30 lbs. 


The Ohio state record for milk for seven days in the junior four 
year old class, broken by Daisy Hill Ona Myrtle with 751.8 lbs. 


Bull calves from record dams as low as $25.00. 


A few very high class bull calves also. 


THE RIECK CERTIFIED DAIRY FARMS CO. 
ROOTSTOWN, OHIO 
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Carbon 


ARAB SAABRARAAAS 


TRUE and DEPENDABLE 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME 


SOK 


Why Experiment with Unknown Brands and Unknown 


Substitutes When You Know The Value of 


Carbon Agricultural 
Limestone 


Clover is a Valuable Crop and Never Fails When Carbon 
Agricultural Limestone Is Used 


PULVERIZED—It is shipped in SACKS or BULK 
LIMESTONE MEAL Is Shipped Only in BULK 


SOIR 


SEE OUR DISTRIBUTOR OR WRITE US DIRECT 


The Carbon Limestone Co. 


814 Stambaugh Bldg. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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at the Postoffice at Greenville, Pa., under Act of 
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THE DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE SALES CO 
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Advertising rates upon request. Right reserved 
to refuse all advertising of a suspicious character 


Notice to.discontinue an advertisement and all 
changes of copy must be received 1@ days before 
date of publication. 


The efforts of this publication are directed in 
the promotion of co-operative marketing and in no 
ease will activities be undertaken in the genera] 
field of farm publications. Our members are urged 
to recognize this distinction. 
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From the Country to the City 


Once again will the junior members of 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company 
have an opportunity to compete against 
each other in an essay contest. This year 
it is to be in the form of a letter to the 
“City Cousin” telling how the bacteria count 
is kept low in milk on the farm. 

No one who had any connection at all 
with the essay contest last year will gain- 
say that it was not one of the most admira- 
ble and finest pieces of work put across by 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council. 

In cooperation with the Purity Stamping 
Company, which organiization furnishes the 
bulk of the funds, the Dairy Council has 
blazed a trail for our junior members to fol- 
low. 

We should encourage as many as possible 
to enter the competition this year. It has 
done wonders in creating interest and good- 
will among the children. 


Pity the Directors 

The lot of a director of any cooperative 
marketing organization is a mighty thank- 
less one. His good deeds and acts are for- 
gotten almost before they have been ac- 
complished—but his slips or mistakes—are 
remembered long long after. Consider the 
director with his multiplicity of problems 
trying to provide for his family and operate 
his farm. All our board members are farm- 
ers that operate their farms. Read this is- 
sue carefully and you will find several rea- 
sons why directors of cooperative organiza- 
tions don’t care to repeat. A man who 
serves as a director of a cooperative year in 
and year out can rightfully be termed a 
hero. 


The American Institute of 
Cooperation 


One of the most splendid tributes toward 
farmer organization and farmer marketing: 
was the successful staging of the first an- 
nual session of the American Institute of 
Cooperation. 

Our farmers should feel complimented 
that they were given an opportunity to sup- 
port such a wonderful institution as was 
started this year, and it is only regretable 
that some of our members did not take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities and attend the 
sessions. 

Men were there from practically every 
state in the Union—from several foreign 
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countries—old time cooperators and young 
men just getting a foothold in the field— 
county agents—college professors and busi- 
ness men—all vitally interested in this great 
field. The railroads and the bankers were 
present through their agents and even the 
ministry had a delegate there. 

Those Locals that contributed toward the 
support of this Institute should feel they 
accomplished a most noteworthy purpose— 
those that did not support it, still have time 
to send their contributions as the Institute 
will be sorely lacking in funds. For an out- 
standing cooperative as the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company to contribute but 
$65 is a shame. 


The Price of Milk 


As predicted last month the price of milk 
for Julyewas in advance of the month pre- 
vious and considerably more than a year 
ago. The trend of the dairy trade is on the 
upgrade—conditions are getting better and 
with the improvement will come an increase 
price, providing the membership as a whole 
does not,do anything that will disrupt the 
markets. 


Price Conference 


The first open price conference in several 
months is scheduled for this month. The 
directors is anxious to have as many 
farmer delegates attend as possible. If you 
can arrange matters be in Pittsburgh the 
last Saturday of August and join the dis- 
cussions. 


Shows and Fairs 


The annual county, district, state and 
national fair and show season is on us. 
Judging from early reports the expositions 
this year are showing a good deal of im- 
provement over the past few years—if the 
number of farm exhibits and attendance of 
“dirt farmers” are any criterions. It is a 
pretty good and a mighty constructive idea 
to give the family a vacation and go to your 
nearest fair during the fall. 


Prof. Morley 


For the second time in as many months 
have the Pennsylvania farmers been 
thwarted of one of their leading agricultural 
extension workers. Prof. Lewis W. Mor- 
ley, of Pennsylvania Dairy Extension De- 
partment resigned to become extension 
leader of the American Jersey Cattle Club. 
Coming on the heels of the departure of 
Pres. Thomas of Penn State, this makes a 
double shock to the farmers. Prof. Morley 
was one of the most popular men engaged 
in state extension work—and also one of 
the most proficient. The loss to Pennsyl- 
vania will be reflected by the gain of the 
Jersey men of the country. 


Growing Into Dairying 


Good dairy farmers are not made over- 
night. A person cannot just deliberately 
“go into dairying’, he should “grow into 
dairying”. Dr. Taylor predicts that the 
need for dairymen of the first caliber will 
be more sorely needed in the next decade 
or more. There is an acute shortage of 
good dairymen and good cows in this coun- 
try today, despite the fact that there has 
been a great influx of men “milking cows”. 
Any man that milks just “any cows” with- 
out knowing a thing about them is any- 
thing but a dairyman and it is doubtful 
whether or not that man knows just how 
much he may be paying his cows for the 
privilege of milking them. Dairying is a 
three or four year constructive program— 


it takes just that long to breed a herd of | 
cows and to allow their progeny to come — 
into milk, F. 


Agricultural Colleges 


Even the Chamber of Commerce is now 
somewhat perturbed at the decrease in 
enrollment of agricultural students at our 
state colleges—and rightfully they should 
be. When the farm boy or girl fails to 
enter an agricultural school it makes our 
agricultural fortification just that much 
weaker. However, it is really no wonder ~ 
that the enrollment has dropped off in face 
of the turbulent financial times our farmers — 
have passed through the past few years. 
This fall we predict a change, with the re-_ 
turn of better times to agricultural we — 
should again see the halls of our agricul- 
tural colleges re-populate themselves. 


Local Leadership 


The majority of officers and local lead- — 
ers has supported its organization with a — 
spirit that is beyond reproach, and this is — 
reflected by a feeling of good will and loy-_ 
alty among the producers of the local. The © 
majority of producers will usually support 
the organization in proportion to the loyal — 
support given the association by the local 
officers and leaders. However, this is not ~ 
always true, for in some localities producers _ 
have followed the propaganda or the ideas 
of some leaders who have had a personal 
grudge to satisfy, or who are out for per- 
sonal gain. To satisfy these desires they 
have in some instances sought to break up — 
the cooperative movement, and the best and ~ 
most loyal leaders have failed, for a time — 
at least, to hold the misguided producers — 
together. ¥ 

Officers and producers must realize that — 
the success and benefits to be derived from 
their association depend on the absolute — 
loyalty of both officers and producers. It — 
is the producers’ business to see that their 
leaders support them, and if they do not, it _ 
is then the producers’ business to get men 
in who look after their interests in an hon- ~ 
orable and straightforward manner. beg 

Many officers are unjustly criticized by 
the producers because they expect these © 
officers to do things that are unreasonable, 
and would mean the ruination of the organ- 
ization if undertaken. 

The marketing of farm products must 
be handled on business principles and along 
lines that are economically sound. The 
producers must not expect their associa 
tion to do things that are impossible. They 
must learn more about the marketing end 
of this business, and listen to those who 
know facts. The officers know the facts 
and should get the correct information to _ 
the producers. There should not be any- 
thing regarding the association that the of- ih 
ficers can not tell the producers. 

The producer must’ have a thorough un 
derstanding of the workings of his organi 
zation in order to have confidence in its suc 
cess. No organization can succeed unless 
the majority of the producers have confi- 
dence in their leaders——Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation News. 


> 


The longer I live the more certain do I 
become that the best that governments can — 
do for farmers is of insignificant importance 
compared with what, by carefully thought 
out and loyal cooperation, they can do for 
themselves.—Sir Horace Plunkett. . 


To be successful, a cooperative organiza- 
tion requires the same business ability that 
any successful business must have, plus 
some special qualities of fortitude and pa- 
tience needed in the question of grower re- 
lations——The Potato Grower. 
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Association Forced to Care For Milk From All 
Sides of Territory 


By The Editor 


It is difficult for the average pro- 
ducer to appreciate all the problems of 
the directors of the Dairymen’s Coop- 
erative Sales Company have to contend 
with in maintaining a satisfactory and 
open market for all the milk the year 
around. 

Because of the favorable conditions 

on our city markets, due primarily to 
the organization work, considerable 
milk from territories that should not 
be in this milk shed found its way into 
our trade. As a result we have been 
forced to organize producers and ab- 
sorb surplus from numerous outside 
markets adjacent to ours. 


Johnstown 


| Since the Pittsburgh buyers have lo- 

' cated receiving stations in Somerset 
county, our organization have been ab- 
sorbing considerable surplus from the 
Johnstown, Connellsville and other 
markets in that territory. However, 
much of the milk from Somerset was 
finding its way into the hands of non- 
cooperating dealers so it was necessary 
to stem the tide in this manner. 

Homestead 

During the surplus season we were 
beseiged by a group of farmers from 
around Marianna, Pa., asking for aid 
in keeping their market open. Most of 
their milk was going to Homestead and 
Clairton. Now that the short season is 
coming on and the buyers are offering 
a premium, these farmers want to dis- 
continue their shipments to organiza- 
tion buyers. This is problem number 
two. 

Local Shippers 


There was a batch of milk coming 
into Pittsburgh upon which the freight 
was 60 cents—so far distant was its 
origin. This milk was going to outlaw 
buyers—its was necessary to take this 
in order to protect our markets. 

Cambridge Springs-Erie 

It has long been the feeling of the 
directors that we should not do much 
on the Erie and Cambridge Springs 
markets because of the presence of an- 
other farm marketing organization 
there. However, there are any num- 
ber of farmers who are but 25 miles 
from Erie and Cambridge Springs that 
refuse to forsake the Dairymen’s Co- 


operative Sales Company, thereby add- 
ing more milk from distant territories 
to be cared for. 
Cleveland 

It is history that our directors at- 
tempted by all means and manners to 
get the Cleveland organization to take 
over milk on our western border, in a 
body—but to no’avail. The demands 
for milk continued to come from Cleve- 
land and as a result we had to enter 
into negotiations direct with the buy- 
ers rather than allow our Locals to be 
disrupted. However these buyers have 
made themselves secure by establishing 
and equipping expensive receiving sta- 
tions which is in a large measure a 
guarantee of good faith. We found in 
our investigations that the preseident 
of the farmers’ organization in Cleve- 
land owns stock in one of the dealers 
companies that was trying to riddle our 
Locals—yet we couldn’t get their co- 
operation. In sipte of all this the Cleve- 
land prices are not higher than those 
to our Local F. O. B. shippers, but 
there is some difference between 25 
miles to Cleveland and 125 miles to 


Pittsburgh. 
Wayland 


We wanted Akron to take Wayland 
producers over in a body. The Akron 
association refused despite the fact that 
Akron buyers had fieldmen in the ter- 
ritory searching for milk as the Cleve- 
land buyers were crowding them on the 
other side. A committee of farmers 
went to Akron to arrange to ship to 
the buyers. These were all men along 
the main road who forgot the debt they 
owed to the producer living on the by- 
ways. The Akron buyers refused to 
take all the milk. A meeting of Way- 
land producers was called. Our direc- 
tors drove 50 miles to attend and no 
Akron men were present as they prom- 
ised to be. A few days later a petition 
came to the office signed by 15 mem- 
bers asking to be released to go to 
Akron—these were main road shippers. 
This will eventually close another plant 
in that section and the good old stand- 
bys the farmers living off the main road 
will be in a sorry plight. 

These instances are cited to give our 
members an insight of what our direc- 
tors have to contend with in maintain- 
ing an open market all the time. 


E. Liverpool- Wellsville 
Members Active 


It was a rousing meeting the East 
Liverpool and Wellsville, Ohio, produc- 
ers held at East Liverpool on July 
23. This was the culmination of a se- 
ries of smaller meetings and confer- 
ences between the directors of the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company 
and the farmers and dealers in that 
territory. 

General marketing conditions in this 
territory were in a deplorable state, due 
primarily to a lack of understanding be- 
tween the dealers and farmers and at 
this meeting most of the problems were 
ironed out to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

“We held the prices too high in this 
district,” declared Mr. Brenneman in 
-talking to the 75 farmers who had as- 
sembled, “and as a result of the un- 
organized condition of territory around 
here, the market was flooded with 
milk. 

“However, we now have the Salem 
territory well banded together and have 
made other connections west of here 
that indicate well for the future of this 
market, but we can not guarantee any- 
thing unless the producers here stay 
organized, we need 100 per cent co- 
operation from all. 

“The farmers must support their com- 
mittees to the point that if a trans- 
fer of milk becomes necessary that it 
can be made with the least effort. Pro- 
ducers are protected if they transfer 
their milk when we request them, oth- 
erwise they stand their own risk. 

“It is false economy to think that 
milk can be kept from any market, 
it will come regardless of where it 
lies, therefore it is better that the milk 


come on the market in an organized 
state. 

Some of the dealers had instituted 
a surplus buying plan for their own 
idea—this they agreed to abandon and 
to make good for all back payments 
due these men that suffered. 

The meeting wound up with the 
voice of approval on the action of 
the organization, by all parties repre- 
sented. 


Advisory Council Meeting 


The regular fall quarterly meeting of 
the Advisory Council will be ‘held at 
Youngstown, O., Friday, September 4, 
in the auditorium of the Public Li- 
brary. 

Last quarter, because the Library 
was not available, the meeting was 
transferred to the Moose Temple. 

The meeting will start promptly on 
time at 10:15 a. m. and President 
Brenneman admonishes all to be on 
time, prepared for action from the 
moment the meeting opens. 

There will be considerable matters 
of grave importance to the organiza- 
tion that will need to be settled at 
the September session and on account 
of the calendar being crammed full 
with business, no provision has been 
made for outside speakers. 

Come early—bring the family—let 
them shop while you work—and stay 
as late as you can . 


W. L. Glatfelter of Spring Grove, 
Pa., has bred and tested still another 
silver medal winning Jersey cow. This 
time it is Pogis’ Dreamy Lass of O. F. 
510828, that has scored for this breed- 
er. 
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“Money ° 


Specially Prepared Agricultural 
Slag [a rich lime product] carr- : 
ies a guarantee of satisfaction from thous- 
ands of users. FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOCRLEL tells you of its amazing re- 
sults. 


Richer Crops at Half the Cost of Other Limes 


Enthusiastic farmers everywhere tell of 

wonderful stands of clover, alfalfa, wheat 

and oats obtained from heavy and pre- 

viously unfertile fields after treating 

pace Specially Prepared Agricultural 
as. 


Liming Methods Revolutionized 


Buy a whole carload for the 
Same price you pay for a few 
tons. This rich lime product 
will not harden or get sticky. 
Makes less work and easier 
handling. 


Abandoned fields can be made to blos- 
som like a garden. The tremendous 
growth of all crops and largely increased 
income from hundreds of farms are told 
of in our FREE illustrated book you 
should write for today. 


Write to the Agricultural Division of 


THE STANDARD SLAG CO. 
707 Wick Bidg. Youngstown, O. 
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FAITHFULNESS TO TRUST 


CAREFUL MANAGEMENT 


and 


ARE FEATURES OF THE 


THE TRUMBULL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 


WARREN, O. GIRARD, O. 
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FOR THE LUBRICATION OF FORD CAR 


: 
| : 
THE VAHEY OIL CO. 
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FARMS! FARMS! FARMS! 

We have a fine selection of poultry, truck, fruit, dairy and stock tarms, any location 
or size desired; some with stock and all equipment; some to exchange for city property 
We have many reasonable priced farms. If you have a farm for sale at a reasonable 
price we wand: be glad to list it. 

Cc: E. TAYLOR 


412 Home Savings & Loan Bldg. Youngstown, Ohio 
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GRIFFIN 


LUMBER CoO., 
: Box 59 
Se Hudson Falls, N. Y. 
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Toto 


——ea Please send me your big free catalogue and 
details regarding the “Front that gave the Griffin Silo 
fame’’ — also new low prices and easy terms. = 
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Another Big Contest For 
D. C. S. Juniors 


The second annual essay writing con- 
est for boys and girls of Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company is announc- 
ed, in this issue by the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict Dairy Council. 

This year it will be in the form of 
a letter writing contest, each farm 
youngster to tell his City Cousin how 
milk, is cared for on the farm to keep 
bacteria count low. 

The same list of awards are being 
made his year a least, this being possi- 
ble through the cooperation of the Puri- 
ty Stamping Company, who stood the 
brunt of he expense las year. ...... ........ 

To the district winners, of which 
there will be 29, two-day trips to Pitts- 
burgh will be awarded... All winners 
from last year cannot compete for these 
prizes. 

The grand prize will be for the best 
letter in the entire lot—all boys and 
girls are eligible to enter this class, ex- 
cept Alice Kirkbride, who won the 
sweepstakes last year... So if you won 
a prize trip to Pittsburgh last year 
you can compete for the grand prize, 
but not for the district prize. 

All winners of the district prizes also 
can compete for the special award off- 
ered for the best report of the trip to 
Pittsburgh. 

Last year the contest was tried as an 
experiment—so wonderfully did it suc- 
ceed and so favorable was the reaction 
that the directors o”° the Dairy Coun- 
cil were unanimous im voting for an- 
other contest. 

Don’t delay—fill in the entry blank 
and send your name to the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council—write your City 
Cousin a good letter and let him appre- 
ciate you all the more. 


Mary Lee Wins 


Mary Lee, Dorset, Ohio, one of the 
district winners in the big essay con- 
test, conducted by the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict Dairy Council last year, has just 
been declared the winner of the grand 
prize for having written the best re- 
port of her trip to Pittsburgh. 

She will be offered her choice of a 
solid gold watch or $100 cash scholar- 
ship to be applied on a dairy course at 
either Ohio State University, Penn 
State College or Uuniversity of West 
Virginia. 

If Mary decides to go to college the 
money will be held in trust for her until 
she is ready to enter. The judges had 
a diffcult time in deciding the winner of 
this division and it was only after con- 
siderable thought that Mary’s essay was 
selected. This accounts for the length 
of time it took to decide. 

Her prize winning essay will be pub- 
lished in the next issue of the Price 
Reporter. 


Trumbull Club Notes 


Trumbull County, Ohio, ranks in the 
upper fourth among the Ohio Coun- 
ties in numbers of boys and girls in 
clubs with 355 members. 


The average number of members in 
a county is 281. Clothing Clubs are 
most popular and Food clubs rank sec- 
ond, in both this county and the state. 


Twenty members of the Johnstown 
Sunshine Club were present at the 
meeting, July 22, at the home of Anna 
Ward. Plans were made for a wiener 
and marshmallow roast. Next meeting 
will be held at Mrs. Paul Porter’s 
home, August 5. 


The Lucky Clover Sewing Club of 
Bazetta met at the home of the leader, 
Mrs. M. E.° Brobst, July 29. Seven- 
teen members were present. After the 
demonstration the girls cut patterns 
and dresses. ‘The next meeting will be 
August 12 at the home of Mrs. Brobst. 
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The Southington 4-H Boosters will 
meet at the home of Mrs. Hurd, assist- 
ant leader, August 12. At the meeting, 
July 22, the girls cut out club caps, af- 
ter their demonstrations. 


Miss Margaret M. Walker, Home 
Demonstration Agent, met with the 
Dorcas Club, of Kinsman, Monday, 
July 27 and explained the requirements 
for exhibits at the Kinsman and Trum- 
bull County fairs. The Dorcas Club 
meets’ every Monday afternoon. 


The Howland Hill Handy Hands met 
at Martha Harrel’s home, Wednesday, 
July 29, and had eighteen members 
present. Mrs. A. V. Hoovver showed 
the girls how to put a fitted facing 
around the neck of a kimona dress. 
Later in the afternoon, a number of 
contests and games were enjoyed and 
refreshments served. Mrs. Margaret M. 
Walker, home demonstration agent, at- 
tended the meeting. 


The Lordstown Willing Workers 
held a picnic in White’s yard Tuesday, 
July 28. A fine time. was had at the 
picnic. Games were played before and 
after the dinner was served. 


The West Bazetta Busy Bees planned 
at their meeting, July 30, to have a 
picnic at Idora Park. ‘The meeting was 
held at Vivian Blairs’ home and ten 
girls were present. Miss Margaret M. 
Walker, home demonstration agent, was 
present. 


Alice Kirkbride Decides 


Alice Kirkbride, the Deerfield, Ohio, 
miss who won the grand sweepstakes in 
the essay contes last year, has decided 
to enter Ohio State University, as soon 
as she has fully prepared herself. 

She received, in addition to her trip 
to Jittsburgh, a $150 scholarship to be 
applied to a dairy course at either Ohio 
State University, Penn State College or 
University of West Virginia. The mon- 
ey will be held in trust for he until 
she enters the University. 


Club Gives Play at 
Lordstown 


The Lordstown, Ohio., 
Club” gave their play, “Clubs Are 
Trumps,” Tuesday evening, July 14, be- 
fore an audience of 90 people. Those 
taking part in the play were Bertha 
Johnson, Alice White, Mary Dustman, 
Janette Keiber, Louis Keiber, Clarence 
Craver and Mrs. H. F. Cole, the leader 
and instructor for the play. Much 
credit must go to Miss Scale, who as- 
sisted Mrs. Cole, as well as Mrs. Cole 
for making this play a success. 


The program opened for the evening 
by the members of the club singing 
a welcome to Mr. G. S. Woods, Acting 
County Agent, who later gave a few re- 
marks on ‘club work in Trumbull Coun- 
ty, and who introduced Mr. Harry At- 
wood, who is publicity man for the 
Barbery Scouts, who are working the 
county at the present time. The club 
also sang a welcome song to the Liber- 
y “Seratch More” Poultry Club and 
leader, Mr. James McCullough. Mr. 
McCullough favored the audience with 
several solos, which were very much 
enjoyed. 

John McConnell and Wm. Dingledy, 
demonstrator of the Liberty Poultry 


“A-FL Poultry 


Club, demonstrated the care of his 
chicks from baby chicks to three 
months old. Wm. Dingledy gave a 


short talk on how he raised chicks. 

The program was concluded by Mr. 
Atwood showing films on the eradica- 
tion of European barberry, after which 
the two clubs sang a farewell song and 
gave their club pledge. 


Saysiosam elt you measure the gas 
with a dirty stick, it is likely to play 
you a dirty trick. 


Mathews Cut-F 
wateh For Our 


Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 
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Jeekly Specials 


129 West Sixth St 
East Liverpool, OQhir 
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GOOD PAINT 


Pure lead and zinc and pure linseed oil are used 
in our Thrift Paint—absolutely are no substitutes 
used. There is none better or cheaper than Thrift 
Paint, quality considered. Thrift Paint is 
with an absolute guarantee. 
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FOR YEARS 


sold 


THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 


131 North Park Avenue 


WARREN, OHIO 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS AND PAINT COMPANY 


246 East Federal St.—337 West Federal St. 
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YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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To make a safe, profitable investment tries the 
brains and experience of the best business men. It 


is one of the most difficult things in the world to do. 


accounts in the Dollar Bank’s new Investment De- 


worth One Hundred Cents on the dollar, with an 


assured income of FIVE Per Cent. 


The Dollar Savings 
& Trust Co. 


First National Ban 


Combined Resources—Over Forty-Four Millions 


For this reason many wise people are opening 
posit Department where 


e 


their principal is always 


| YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Letier Writing Contest for Farm Boys and Girls 


Conducted by Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 
WITH PURITY STAMPING COMPANY CO-OPERATING 


Answer This Letter and Win: 
A Two-Day Trip to Pittsburgh A $100 Dairy Scholarship or 
A $150 Dairy Scholarship A Solid Gold Watch 


Dear Country Cousin: A 

We have just been studying the milk supply of Pittsburgh and have learned many things about the milk business that we 
hadn’t dreamed of. We thought the milkmen of the city could take most any kind of milk from the farm and put it out in first- 
class shape. And we were very much surprised when the dealers told us that our Country Cousins were almost entirely respon- 
sible for the quality of the milk we pour from the bottles at home. 

I certainly appreciate all the work the dealers have to go thru to place a bottle of milk on our doorstep every morning. 
I wonder if you know all about how the dealer handles your milk after it leaves the farm? If you do, I am sure you will agree 
it is wonderful. 

It seems strange that the dealer, with all his fine equipment, must depend upon the producers on the farm for good milk! 
All the dealers were agreed that we were fortunate in having so many good dairy farmers sending milk to our markets and 
said we ought to see with what care it is handled on the farm. 


I certainly would like to spend a few days visiting with you and seeing for myse!f how your father takes care of the milk 
so as to keep out the bacteria, which they said was responsible for the quality of the milk. However I just can’t visit you this 
summer but would like to hear from you about this. 

Please write me a letter, just as soon as you can get around to it, and tell me just how your father does care for the 
milk from the time it leaves the cow to the time it is placed at the country receiving station or the loading platfrom. 

You don’t need to go into detail, you can probably write it in maybe 200 words and surely not in more than 500 words. 
Just tell me in your own words how it is possible to keep the bacteria count in milk low, while it is on the farm. 

lease don’t make me wait too long for an answer, I am so interested. Very sincerely, 
ity Cousin. 


Thirty-one Awards in Three Different Classes 

Class I~A two-day trip to Pittsburgh for the 29 best letter writers, allotment of awards in each district 
based on D. C. S. Co. Membership. Winners of last YEAR are not eligible. 

Class II—For the best letter submitted a $150 scholarship toward any dairy course at either Ohio State 
University, University of West Virginia or Penn State College. All can enter this class, excepting the grand 
champion of last year. 

Class III—To the writer of the best report covering the trip to Pittsburgh the choice of a Gold Watch or $100 
scholarship towards any dairy course in the above mentioned institutions. 

Awards for Class I will be distributed by counties as follows: 


OHIO Ashtabula 5 Butler 
Geauga Armstrong 1 
Cuyahoga 1 Clarion 
Portage PENNS VIEVANTA Indiana 
Trumbull 4 j Westmoreland > 
Stark y Crawford 4 Somerset =) 
Mahoning e Erie 1 
rf 

Belmont county 1 WersaE© 
ee ake Washington 
carci © alles heny 2 WEST VIRGINIA 

; Greene 
Harrison Fayette Marshall 
Jefferson 3 Ohie 
Tuscorawas Mercer Brecies 1 
Columbiana Lawrence 2 Wracacl 
Monroe Beaver 


ELIGIBILITY RULES AND REGULATIONS 


1. Must be son or daughter of a member in good standing of 6. Five hundred words is the maximum length of Lever 
DS Ceaco. shorter if you can make it. 
2. Age limit is 10 to 18 years. : 7. Write letter on one side of paper only. 
3. Subject—Answer the letter above. & Letters will be graded on originality and subject matter. 
4. All contestants must register with the Dairy Council previous §. All letters submitted become the property of the Dairy 
to September 25. Council if desired. 
5. All letters must be in office of Dairy Council by November 1. The judges will be announced later. 
Fill in the attached entry blank and mail it at once 


Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, 
Fourth Floor, Century Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Sirs :— 
I desire to enter your Letter Writing Contest. Kindly register me. 
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ial 9 AES CAT EY 8A 8) Mate Meier, on fee eer 


PEE SSN a oye) aie op Oa 8 iN eA ao Ae A Oe re a . er Wocaleouw Da case Co: 
YE: 4s mere V CALS Ol ate CLOG 1 CMe Mente, fs. 3) onde ori snatss.' school 
NCCE Soe eee Ne OI ches SAMO Pemcuis ov nn asa epee emesu ou chpitsscaghe -acteh sus vemeassucvaslias «stegtgteas ¢Ubrccuveaievsvse cs ve? 
Postoffice . County State 
ae We tick: ORs OR tn ey ec a 


(Print your name plainly) 
IMPORTANT—This blank must be sent in before Sept. 25, 1925. 
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American Inst tute of 
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Co-Operation a Great 


Success This Year 


By The Editor. 


The American Institute of Coopera- 
tion, which held its first annual session 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
July 20-August 22, has been unanimous- 
ly declared a pronounced success by 
the 350 registrants and several hundred 
other persons who attended the va- 
rious sessions and mettings. 


The Institute, the child of a group. 


of cooperative organizations was first 
looked upon with suspicion and doubt 
by the leaders in the cooperating mark- 
eting movement, but oncce the school 
got under way it took a very short time 
to rout the “doubting Thomases” and 
to prove that these men gathered for 
business and the students were inter- 
ested, not passively but deeply. 


On no other occasion has such a 
group of authorities on all phases of 
cooperation been assembled. From the 
time Secretary of Agriculture Jardine 
delivered the opening address: till the 
last instructor dismissed his last class, 
has the interest been paramount. 

Secretary Jardine and Hon. E. O. 
Lowden, two feature speakers the open- 
ing week, stressed largely upon the 
need for general education in coopera- 
tive marketing, merely elaborating 
statements made several times previous 
at other meetings. 

However, one of the bright spots of 
the entire program was the manner 


in which the dairy cooperative field was 


handled and particularly the Dairy 
Trade Conference which was held dur- 
ing the third week of the sessions. 


“Agriculture must be considered from 
the standpoint of the welfare of the 
Nation as a whole; not only as the 
source of reasonably priced food and 
raw material, but also an occupation 
and a life,’ in this manner did Dr. 
Henry C. Taylor, chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of United 
States Department of agriculture, fire 
the opening volley of the Dairy Trade 
Conference. This was on Thursday, 
August 6. 

“Tt was the feeling of the late Seccre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace, 
that owing to a lack of understanding 
on the part of business men of the con- 
ditions under which farmers were la- 
boring, there was danger that agricul- 
tural policies of the Nation would be 
dictated by the city rather with little 
regard for the farmers’ point of view, 
rather than from the farmer direct, and 
that eventually the farmer would find 
himself in a position where he would 
need to battle vigorously to get a 
square deal on all sides. 

“Dealers in farm products are in a 
key position to study and appreciate 
the view point of the farmer and I am 
sure the representatives of the dairy 
trade here appreciate the grave results 
that would follow an intense struggle 
between country and city and the great 
advantages to be gained by the appli- 
cation of the principles of cooperation. 


Bailey Lauds D. C. S. 


One of the finest tributes to co- 
operative marketing was paid by E. M. 
Bailey, Pittsburgh, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American 
Dairy Federation and manager of one 
of the largest milk companies in the 
country. 

“Cooperative marketing has awaken- 
ed us to our responsibility to our farm- 
er patrons as well as to our custom- 
ers,” he declared. “It took a pretty 
hard bump for us to realize that we 
owed something to the producers, but 
we are happy to admit today that the 
institution of the Dairymen’s Coop- 
erative Sales Company in Pittsburgh 
was the best thing that ever happened 
to us. 

“We in Pittsburgh have now taken 
the consumer into our partnership and 
now they, too, have a voice in the set- 
ting of the price of milk. The psycholo- 
gy of the organization has been far- 
reaching, inasmuch as it has made bet- 
ter business men of the farmers, im- 
proved their standard of living. The 
only weakness that I see to any co- 
Operative is the selfishness of a few 
farmers who listen to the guile non- 


cooperative dealers and withdraw, 
weakening the association.” 

P. L. Betts, Lima, Ohio, vice presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Equity Union 
Creamery at that point, briefly told of 
how his organization operates and de- 
clared that future trading in dairy pro- 
ducts, while it more or less dehermines 
the market price in the spot market, 
was after all not a permanent stabil- 
izer. 

“Stabilized price brings stabilized cer- 
tainty of supply to the dealer and cer- 
tainty of market to the farm,” de- 
clared Dr. Clyde L. King, secretary of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
former Milk Price Arbiter for Penn- 
sylvania and surrounding states. 

“Certainty of supply to the dealer, 
particularly the milk dealer, means add- 
ed good will for his milk and certainty 
of market for the farmer brings a will- 
ingness to produce a better quality of 
milk. In no other industry anywhere 
does there exist the recognition on the 
part of the producer of bringing up 
quality of product to maintain and 
strengthen the market such as exists in 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more.” 

He explained that because the farm- 
er must lay his production plans one 
year in advance that he was unable 
to place himself on the same economic 
plane as the city merchant. “The farm- 
er in the main must produce and plan 
a year in advance,’ he explained. “If 
wheat prices fall in May he can not 
plough up his fields, all he can do is 
to make a guess as to what prices will 
be a year hence and plan his crop ac- 
cordingly. 

Can Fight Odds. 


“It is possible, however, for farmers 
to combat this economic uncertainty in 
a combined manner, but not as indi- 
viduals. This is exactly the service 
performed by the milk selling organ- 
izations at the three big centers I have 
mentioned. Not only have they sta- 
bilized production of milk, but they 
have themselves joined in publicity and 
educational campaigns to enlarge their 
market. 


“A cooperative sales organization is 
the salvation of the milk producers. The 
cooperative selling movement offers the 
one best solution to the farmers’ prob- 
lem, therefore, it is the one best means 
of self-help through better knowledge 
of the market to better plans for pro- 
duction on the farm. 


“Just because I believe that coopera- 
tive selling organizations offer the one 
best solution to the agricultural situa- 
tion, I believe the farmers should limit 
themselves to collective selling and 
should not go in for collective owner- 
ship and operation of receiving station 
plants or of the distributing plants in 
cities, as long as reasonable coopera- 
tion can be secured from existing own- 
ers of these plants. Every market ad- 
vantage, it seems to me, can be se- 
cured by the farmer by wise coopera- 
tion with existing distributing agencies. 


“Th prices are man-made. They have 
in them the sentiment of good will, the 
desire to do well, the sense of obliga- 
tions to others, the ethical and living 
standards of those who buy and sell. 
Being man-made, prices are subject to 
human control and are in large part 
what all desire them to be, if we but 
vision the skill, the persistency of en- 
deavor and the good will that brings 
the cooperation essential to sound price 
adjustments. This result we get by 
working with, not against economic 
forces.” 


Following Dr. King, the National 
Dairy Council was répresented by M. 
D. Dunn, president, who tersely told 
of the foundation of the Dairy Coun- 
cil work being the necessity of adding 
sustinence to the city residents through 
the health teachings of such agencies, 
which at the same time broadened the 
market for dairy products. 

“We do not need to hold back pro- 
duction,” he declared, “we need only 
to build up consumption and we wiil 
obtain a fair price and better condi- 


' tions.” 


Dr. Chris L. Christensen of the De- 


partment of Agriculture, plainly put 
agricultural prosperity “up to the farm- 
er,” admonishing them to stand by their 
cooperatives. 

Later Dr. O. H. Larsen of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, gave a birds- 
eye view of the cooperative marketing 
movement in his native land. 

The following afternoon the dairy 
trade conference was continued with 
Mr. Munn as chairman. J. C. Joslin, 
manager of the Greenville (Pennsyl- 
vania) Cooperative Dairy Company, ex- 
plained how quality brought his com- 
pany from practical bankruptcy to an 
unusually high plane today. “Quality 
and service, the two most overworked 
terms in the vocabulary spelled suc- 
cess for us.” 

Henry Sandholt of the Blue Valley 
Creamery Institute, briefly told of the 
direct relationship between quality and 
increased profits and sales. E. R. Quac- 
kenbush of the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council, explained how an im- 
provement in quality enlarged the 
market in the Pittsburgh area and 
John H. Kraft of Chicago told what 
standardization of sizes, packages and 
quality has meant for the chees in- 
dustry. 


Prohibition Hurts Cheese. 


“Since the passing of the old corner 
saloon we have been unable to find a 
market for poor cheese,” he said, “and 
as a result have had to raise our stand- 
ards all along.” 


Soren Sorenson, agricultural advises 
of the Danish Legation, explained hoy 
cooperative marketing had given then 
a competitor in New Zealand and Aus. 
tralia. Compulsory pooling is being 
tried out in these countries, but they 


have not yet gone far enough to ascer: 
tain just how successful they will be. | 


These are just a few of the outstand- 
ing features of the Dairy Trade Con- 
ference and regular sessions of the In. 
stitute. It was noticed in the registra- 
tions, a good representation of young 
cooperative leaders, men actively inter- 
ested in furthering the work started by 
the pioneers—as well as a number of 
country agents and vocational teachers. 

The Institute was pronounced a suc- 
cess and undoubtedly will be broadened 
in its scope next year. 


With a record for the year of 15,- 


505 pounds of milk and 833 pounds of 


butterfat, a junior four-year-old in the 
herd at the agricultural school of the 
Pennsylvania State College has just 
won state championship honors for all 
ages of Jersey dairy cows. The champ- 
ion is Penstate’s Pogis Hattie. She 
also produced 701 pounds of butterfat 


in a register of merit record for all 


ages in the 305-day division. She had 
to freshen within 14 months of her 


pervious time of freshening, and did 


so with four days to spare. 
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An Invitation 


When in Youngstown, we want you to call on us—visit 
our plant and get acquainted with our “working family.” 
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The Isaly Dairy Company 


1033 Mahoning Avenue 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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TheMahoningSavings 
3 Trust Company 


‘ FOUNDED 1868 


We will at all times pay the highest 


rate of interest consistent with sound 


banking practice. 


WE OFFER A BANKING SERVICE YOU 
WILL SURELY LIKE 
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Morley Leaves State 


Professor L. W. Morley, dairy ex- 
tension specialist at the Pennsylvania 
| State College, will leave that institution 
to head the extension development di- 
vision of the American Jersey Cattle 
Club. 


Mr. Morley was born in Northern 
Pennsylvania and reared on a farm 
where dairying was the major activity. 
After completing a public school educa- 
tion he taught three years in rural 
and graded schools. He entered the 
Pennsylvania State College in 1913 and 
took a two year course in agriculture. 
At that time Prof. W. Larsen, 
now chief of the bureau of dairying, 
was head of the deparment. Mr. Mor- 
ley had the good fortune to take work 
under Professor E. L. Anthony, now 
head of the Dairy Department at West 
Virginia; Professor H. P. Davis, now 
head of the Dairy Deparment at Ne- 
braska and Professor J. M. Sherman, 
now head of the Dairy Department at 
Cornell University, New York. 


Upon completion of his two year 
course, Mr. Morley decided to continue 
in college work and went to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, attracted here by 
Professor C. H. Eckles with whose 
work most breeders are familiar. Both 
at Penn State and at Missouri he work- 
ed during spare time to defray expen- 
ses. A considerable amount of time 
was spent in Register of Merit and Ad- 
vanced Registry work, in the office 
handling clerical work and in the field 
as testing supervisor. Upon completion 
‘of his undergraduate work he accepted 
a graduate assistant position at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in which one-half 
‘of his time was spent in study and the 
other half in teaching. 


At the end of the year he enlisted in 
the U. S. army and received an hon- 
orable discharge after the armistice was 
signed. 


Early in 1919 he accepted a position 
with the Pennsylvania Dairy Exten- 
sion Department and continued advanc- 
ed work for a Master’s Degree by tak- 
ing graduate studies in the summer 
school instead of a regular vacation. 
His ‘Master of Science degree was 
granted in 1921. 


Professor Morely has devoted con- 
siderable time to the development of 
better methods in the production of 
clean milk and farm butter and has 
assisted plants manufacturing butter, 
cheese, ice cream and other dairy pro- 
ductions. He has also done consider- 
able work along the lines of practical 
production, feeding, weeding and breed- 
ing. 

For the past five years he has been 
in charge of the Manufactured Dairy 
Products’ section of the State Farm 
Products Show held each winter at 
Harrisburg. Exhibits have greatly in- 
creased in number, the exhibits in 
milk alone increasing from two the first 
year to fifty at the last show. For 
the past two years he has been chair- 
mn of the extension section of the 
American Dairy Science Association. 

Professor Morley’s many friends in 
State College and Pennsylvania will 
wish him success in his new field where 
his extensive knowledge will be of 
great advantage to him in the execution 
of his new duties. , 


Pennsylvania First in Bull 
Associations 


In addition to having more bull asso- 
ciations than any other state, Pennsyl- 
vania farmers may be proud of the fact 
that the largest Holstein bull associa~ 
tion in the world is within the bounds 
of the Keystone State. Pennsylvania 
has a total of 39 bull associations and 
one of them is the first Aryshire asso- 
ciation organized in the United States. 
This state also has the only Short- 
horn association and the only active 
Brown Swiss bull association in the 
country . 

These 39 bull associations in Penn- 
sylvania mean an added income of 
$286,000 to the 515 farmer members 
each year. Other associations are in 
process of formation that will further 
clinch Pennsylvania’s honors in leader- 
ship in this particular branch of agri- 
cultural activity. 
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Watch For Borers These 
Two Months 


Farmers in the northern half of Ohio 
can be on the lookout for the European 
corn borer any time in August and 
September. 


For, say Ohio entomologists studying 
the pest, the borerer will undoubtedly 
spread to new territory in Ohio this 
year. Corn borer quarantines and pre- 
cautions by individual farmers will help 
check that spread, but as long as the 
wind blows, some corn borer moths will 
be carried to new pastures. 


Investigations at the state corn borer 
experimental laboratory at Oak Harbor, 
reports T. H. Parks, extension entom- 
ologist at the Ohio State University, 
indicate that the infested areas will 


harbor more corn borers than ever this 
year. 

Recent counts in one field near Oak 
Harbor revealed more than 50 per cent 
of the .stalks with borer larvae. By 
September, the scientists believe, this 
infestation will increase to 75 or 80 
per cent. 

The borer will make itself known in 
new areas, Mr. Parks says, by the 
presence of broken corn tassels, small 
holes in the stalk, or by stalks broken 
at some point not accounted for by 
storms or diseases . 


Jersey Cattle Club Picnic 


With a fine atendance, the fifth an- 
nual field day and picnic of the Port- 
age County Jersey Cattle Club was 
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held Saturday, June 27, at the fine 
Harlandale Farm, the country home of 
H. E. Hinman and sons. After a pic- 
nic dinner featuring Jersey products a 
program was held, during which Roy 
T. Lee, of the American Jersey Cat- 
tle Club extension department spoke 
on “Dairy Observations”; Mrs. G. W. 
Strickland, secretary of the Portage 
club gave an account of the annual 
meeting of the American Jersey Cat- 
tle club. A judging contest followed, 
conducted by Mr. Lee, in which six fine 
dairy cows from the Harlandale herd 
were used with the herdsire being 
shown also. Next year’s picnic will 
be held at the home of P. ». Thomas, 
in Paris township. 


Sweet corn is easily canned, but a 
pressure canner gives the best results. 


INTERNATIONAL 


HEREVER the call is for fast, 


economical hauling of lighter 
loads, the International Speed Truck is 
the logical truck in which to invest. 
In hundreds of communities these 
sturdy trucks are helping laundries, 
bakeries, dairies and others to main- 
tain the kind of delivery and hauling 


service that builds up trade. 


All at an 


unusually low maintenance cost. 


Come in and see us or ask us to call 


on you and tell you more about 
International Trucks. x 


SPEED TRUCK 


2000 Pounds Max. Cap: 


International Heavy-Duty Trucks are 
built in 3000, 4000, 6000, and 10,000- 
pound maximum capacities with bodies 
to meet every requirement. Motor 
Coaches are supplied in a variety of 
chassis and styles of bodies to meet every 
passenger transportation need. 


INSPECTION 
SERVICE 


More than a hundred 
Company Branches 
direct the activities of a 
corps of factory-trained 
Road Engineers who in- 
spect at regular intervals 
every International 
Truck in use. They pre- 
vent trouble rather than 
remedy it—they assure 
International owners all 
the service from their 
trucks that the Harvester 
Company has built into 
them. 


THE SCHREIBER AUTOMOTIVE Co. 


FRED C. SCHREIBER, Manager 


DISTRIBUTORS 
INTERNATIONAL MOTOR TRUCKS 


LOGAN AT BROADWAY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


TELEPHONE 3-2759 


See These Trucks at the Canfield Fair or Our Salesrooms 
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Ohio Herd’s Great Achievement 


Coe Laughlin of Belle Center, Ohio, 
has just completed what is, undoubted- 
ly, one of the most successful years of 
official testing ever carried on by any 
one breeder. During the last three 
months two cows in his Jersey herd 
have qualified for the highest award, 
the Medal of Merit and for a Silver 
Medal as well, and one has qualified 
for a Gold and a Silver Medal. One 
of these medal winners established a 
new 305-day Jersey world’s record for 
her age, another has set a new 305- 
day Jersey record for Ohio, and the 
third has taken seventh place for the 
breed among senior 4-year-olds with 
a 913 Ib. test. In addition to this, 
Laughlin’s former herd sire, Tiddledy- 
wink’s Raleigh, has qualified as a Gold 
Medal bull. The last and previous rec- 
ords of these cows mentioned follow: 

TIDDLEDYWINK’S FAVORITE, 
made the highest record of any of this 
batch of producers. She was started 
on this, her third test, at 4 years and 6 
mos. of age and in 365 days she pro- 
duced 913 Ibs. fat, 15,862 lbs. milk and 
qualified for both a Medal of Merit 
and a Silver Medal awarded by the 
American Jersey Cattle Club. Favor- 
ite won a Silver Medal at 2 years, 3 
mos. of age by producing 516 lbs. fat 
in 305 days. At 3 years, 4 mos. she 
won a Gold and a Silver Medal by 
producing 641 lbs. fat in 305. days. 
These three tests, which cover every 
lactation period, stamp this cow as a 
truly great producer. Her performance 
leaves nothing to be desired, in fact 
she has probably. won more medals 
for her age than any other dairy cow. 
With her latest record she takes sev- 
enth place among the Jersey breed's 
highest producers in the senior 4-year- 
old class. 

RALBIGH’S, QUIET “LADY twas 
placed on her third official test-at 4 
vears, 7 mos. of age and in 305 days 
she yielded 794 lbs. fat 13,144 lbs. milk. 
She calved in time to qualify for both 
a Medal of Merit and a Silver Medal, 
In addition to this she established a 
new world’s record for senior 4-year- 


old Jerseys in the 305-day division. 
Lady started on her useful career at 
2 years and 1 mo. of age and in the 
following 305 days she produced494 Ibs. 
fat and qualified for a Silver Medal. 
In the next year she maintained this 
pace and produced 636 lbs. of fat in 
365 days. 

RALEIGH’S PET QUEEN is an- 
other one of Laughlin’s great produc- 
ers. In a test that she has just com- 
pleted in junior 4-year-old form she 
produced 700 Ibs. fat, 12,658 Ibs. milk 
in 305 days, qualifying for a Gold and 
a Silver Medal. With this record she 
became Ohio’s 305-day junior 4-year- 
old Jersey Champion. Queen first as- 
sumed the full responsibilities of a 
dairy cow at 2 years of age and in the 
ensuing 365 days she produced 459 Ibs. 
butter-fat. She followed this the next 
year with a 616 lb. Silver Medal record 
Three other Laughlin Jerseys also 
completed very creditable official tests 
at about the same time. 

The bull, Tiddledywink’s Raliegh, 
when 5 years of age, qualified for a 
Silver Medal on the official records of 
his tested daughters and now at 8 
years of age he has qualified for a 
Gold Medal. Thirteen of his daugh- 
ters are now in the Register of Merit. 
These daughters have already won 9 
Silver Medals, 2 Gold Medals and 2 
Medals of Merit. 

Coe Laughlin has been in the Jersey 
business for ten years and his herd 
now consists of about 80 head. These 
cattle are taken care of by Mr. Laugh- 
lin and his two boys, Joe and Bob. 
During these years no high priced fe- 
male Jerseys have been bought, but 
the best sires that were within reach 
were secured. 

Laughlin Jerseys have, in fact, been 
winning medals for a number of years, 
but the accomplishments of the last 
year have given the herd an entirely 
new status. The high and consistent 
production that has been demonstrated 
by the various individuals indicates the 
success of the Jersey breeding on this 
farm. 


Agricultural Colleges Lose 
Students 


The effect of agricultural depression 
on the enrollment of students in. agri- 
cultural courses at educational institul 
tions is traced by the Agricultural 
Bureau of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce in a survey just complet- 
ed. The number of students enrolled 
in agricultural courses in the forty-eight 
land grant colleges, it is shown, has 
declined three percent in the last ten 
years, although the total number of 
students in the same schools has more 
than doubed in a decade. 

“The decrease in agricultural college 
enrollments in recent years,’ the Bu- 
reau points out, “apparently has re- 
flected the economic depression which 
agriculture has experienced. Similar- 
ly, the marked increase in agricultural 
college enrollments during the ten 
years preceding our entry into the 
World War apparently reflected in part 
the increasing prosperity of agriculture 
during that period. 

“Post-War declines in agricultural 
enrollments have been accentuated, ac- 
cording to the deans of agricultural 
colleges, by the graduation of United 
States Veteran Burean trainees and by 
the development of agricultural exten- 
sion work and agricultural education 
in high schools. 

“Acricultural colleges in the Middle 
Atlantic and East North Central States 
hase suffered the greatest loss in en- 
rollments. Agricultural enrollments in 
the New England, West North Central 
and Pacific States have decreased 
slightly. In the Mountain and South- 
ern States enrollments have increased 
considerably during the past ten years, 
but the increases have not kept up with 
the increases in the total Land-Grant 
College enrollments. 

“In proportion to the agricultural re- 
sources—farm population, number of 
farms, value of farm property and value 
of farm products—of their respective 
states, the New England agricultural 
colleges have the greatest number of 


students . The Southern States have 
the fewest. However, a large propor- 
tion of the agricultural students in the 
New England agricultural colleges are 
from the cities than is the case in 
other sections. 

“Enrollment of short-courses in agri- 
cultural colleges have decreased four- 
teen per cent during the past ten years. 
Although the agricultural college heads 
are of the opinion that extension work 
and high school agricultural courses 
are taking the place of short courses 
in some degree, they cite the decrease 
in short-course enrollments as a fur- 
ther reflection of the agicultural trend.” 


Carnation Club Wins Camp 
Trip . 


Thursday, June 11, 250 Four H club, 
boys and girls from all over Belmont 
county, Ohio, marched through the 
streets of St. Clairsville. 


After the parade the club members 
went to the fair grounds where they 
were joined by club leaders, parents, 
brothers and sisters round the picnic 
baskets. About 1 p. m. the athletic 
stunts began. 


A prize of a free trip to club camp 
was won by the Carnation Clothing 
Club with Miss Frances Pollock as 
leader. 

About 4 p. m. the stunts were com- 
pleted and the prizes awarded as fol- 
lows: Let’s Go Livestock Club won 
first prize for having the most points. 
The prize consisted of a volley ball 
and net. W. C. Blum of Flushing is 
the leader. 

Second prize was won by the War- 
ren Township Poultry Club of Barnes- 
ville of which H. H. Gaebel is leader. 
This consisted of a volley ball and 
net. 

The Progressive Clothing Club of 
Barnesville won third prize, which con- 
sisted of a volley ball. Miss Bertha 
Patten is the leader. ; 

The fourth prize was won by the 
Hooppole Clothing Club of Jerusalem, 


of which Miss EKethel Yarnall is leader. 
Their prize was an indoor baseball bat. 

The Mayflower Clothing Club of 
Hunter won fifth prize and were 
awarded an indoor baseball and bat. 
Miss Mary Price is the leader. 

The Carnation Clothing Club, of 
which Miss Frances Pollock is leader, 
won sixth prize which was a set of 
rubber pitching horse shoes. 

The safety race for leaders was held 
in which a match box was placed on 
the nose of the first leader and passed 
along down the line. The leaders were 
divided into two rows. ‘The south side 
won from the north side. The whistle 
contest was won by W. D. Carleton of 
Belmont. Flushing led in the chicken- 
calling contest. Mrs. C. B. White won 
first place and Mrs. Wilbert Schaal 
second place. 


Dakota Cae 


Governor Stumps 
State for Co-op Marketing 


Carl Gunderson, governor of North 
Dakota and one of the original or- 
ganizers of the South Dakota Wheat 
Pool, recently took the stump for a 
series of four addresses in various 
parts of the State in behalf of co- 
operative marketing. Everywhere he 
told farmers that the cooperative 
method is the key to future agricul- 
tural welfare and is a present neces- 
sity. 

Governor Gunderson first gained 
national recognition for his coopera- 
tive marketing efforts when he _ be- 
came a member of the Lowden Wheat 
Committee in 1924. 

“T am not thinking so much about 


‘the grown people as I am about the 


little folks,” he said. “It is for them 
that we must pave for future agri- 
cultural and industrial opportunity. 
Cooperative marketing opens the way 
to those opportunities and it is up to 
us to organize and prepare to meet 
them for our children the same as 
labor and the manufacturers have 
done.” 

Speaking directly to members of the 
South Dakota Wheat Growers Asso- 
ciation, of which he is a director, Gov- 
ernor Gunderson placed responsibility 
for the success of the wheat pool di- 
rectly upon the shoulders of the in- 
dividual members. “If cooperation 
fails in the state of South Dakota you 
are alone to blame,” he said. 


The 


The Schreiber Automotive Company 
of Youngstown have made rapid 
growth. 3 

The members of the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company, readers of 
the Reporter, will be utilizing their time 
to a great advantage while in Youngs- 
town, by visiting the new home of the 
International Truck, Wick and Logan 
Avenues. No expense has been spared 
in an effort to make this one of the 
greatest stations in the country for dis- 
tribution. 

To F. C. Schreiber not too much 
credit can be given as the results of his 
efforts in giving to the public one of 
theh most up-to-date and complete dis- 
tributing stations in the country. . 

Mr. Schreiber is known to no few 
members of the Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany, and remarks of sales of the In- 
ternational Truck is greater among the 
readers of the Price Reporter than oth- 


Schreiber Automotive Co. 


er medium.—Advertisement. 


Ohio’s Corn Yields Lowest 
In 31 Years t 


G 


The average corn yield for Ohio last 
year was 20 bushels an acre, or the © 
lowest in 31 years. om 

As a general rule western counties _ 
have walker away with the laurels in — 
yields, but in 1924 the five high coun-— 
ties included only one county from the 
western part of the state, rural econo- 
mists at Ohio State University report. 

“According to the 1925 edition of — 
the state-federal crop reporting service © 
which has just reached this office, the _ 
average corn yield for the state dur. 
ing 1924 was 26 bushels an acre,” says — 
C. R. Arnold, one of the economists. 


oP 


“This is the lowest yield for the state 
for 31 years. = 
“In 1893 the average yield was only — 
23.8 bushels an acre, but since that time — 
yields have run as high as 43.4 bushels 
an acre. ‘That was in 1920. In 19235 
the average yield for the state was 41 | 
bushels an acre, and the first leading 4 


counties with the yields per acre were ~ 
as follows: Henry, 52; Pickaway, 50; 7 
Defiance, 50; Williams, 49; and Van — 
Wert, 48. These five counties are all 
in the western part of the state wher 


corn is the main crop. ey 

“Last year the counties with the 
highest yields to the acre were in the 
eastern part of the state with one sin- 
gle exception. That county is Clin- 
ton and stands fourth on the list. The 
five leading counties in 1924 were as 
follows: Athens, 34; Washington, 34; 
Hocking, 32; Clinton, 32, and Harri- 
son, 32. 

“Irregular land wher  surfacem 
water was easily disposed of was the 
probable cause of the eastern advan-— 
tage in 1924.” 


Finger Nails 


teats? ; 
ed to an artist at the job. Finger nails 
have sent many a pail of good milk into © 
the gutter and exhausted many a man’s 
vocabulary. The thumb nail may touch > 
the udder, but the finger nails should 
be kept entirely away from the teat 
Finger nails are intended as weapons 
of defense. They may be used on 
hives, and for the purpose of picking 
up stray pins, but they are entirely out 
of place scratching the hide off Bos- 
sie’s teats. Do not blame her for kick- 
ing—Stockman-Farmer. 


Last year a bushel of wheat cost the — 
average farmer $1.22, and a bushel of Hf: 
corn, 32 cents. 


‘Riverview — 
Botel 
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How to Make More Money From Cows 


By C. D. Benner, 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council. 


Good cows and good management! 
This is the answer to the question ask- 
ed by the majority of dairy farmers: 
“How can I increase my dairy income?” 
They have seen production costs in- 
crease year by year without a cor- 
responding increase in their income. 
It can be easily seen that income can 
be increased by cutting cost of pro- 
duction, for, while the amount of money 
taken in may not be greater, the 
“amount spent will be lessened. Produc- 
tion costs can be cut in only one way: 
Good cows and good management. 
Prof. Fraser of the University of Illi- 
nois, estimated that one-third of the 
dairy cows in the United States are 
kept at a loss, which amounts to $50,- 
000,000 annually. In other words, the 
average cow it not good enough. The 
success of the dairy industry depends 
on raising the production of the aver- 
age cow. With high-producing cows, 
dairying is of the most profitable farm 
operations ; with low-producing cows, it 
is one of the least profitable. 


It is not quantity, either of milk pro- 


duced or number of animals kept, that 

* determines pofit. The dairmyman 
should keep this in mind when en- 
gaged in herd-development. Profit 
comes after all costs have been paid, 
and no”amount of milk will bring profit, 
unless it has been produced so that it 
brings a price over the cost of feed and 

care. The milk scales and the butter- 
fat tester point the way in herd-de- 
velopment. The amount of butterfat 
produced by each cow indicates wheth- 
er the methods are profitable or not. 
Every dairy farmer, then, should be- 
long to a cow-testing association, and 
every cow in his herd should be tested 
for at least a season. 

The only satisfactory way of select- 
ing the profitable from the unprofitable 
in a dairy herd, is by keeping a record 
of the amount of milk produced by each 
and testing for butterfat at regular in- 
tervals. 


One Cow Can Beat Three. 


The cow that gives the richest milk 
is not necessarily more profitable than 
one which gives milk having a smaller 
percent fat content. It is the total 
fat production that counts. For this 
reason butterfat testing must be accom- 
panied by accurate records of the 
quantity of milk produced. The aver- 
age production of the dairy cow in the 
United States is 160 lbs of fat per year. 
The annual records of 18,000 individual 
cows showed that on an average of 160 
pounds of butterfat is accompanied by 
an income over cost of feed of $29. 
The cows that produced twice as much 
butterfat per year, or 320 pounds, had 
an average income over cost of feed 
of $81.00, almost three times as much. 
In other words, one cow producing 
320 pounds of butterfat annually, would 
yield her owner as much profit as three 
producing 160 lbs with one-third output 
of expense and labor. 

To give an example of the effect of 
even a very small increase in butterfat 
produced, W. M. Singleton, director of 
the Dairy Division, Wellington, N. Z., 
gave the following to illustrative how 
one cow may be worth twice as much 
as another, as a butterfat producer, 
or even more than two cows, although 
the difference in the annual produc- 
tion of the two cows may be slight. 
He assumed that 160 lbs of butterfat 
‘just pays for a year’s care and feed of 
a cow. Then a cow producing 162 lbs 
butterfat per year, just two pounds 
more than maintenance requirements, is 
worth just twice as much as one pro- 
ducing 161 Ibs. because she is return- 
ing twice as much profit over care and 
feed. To carry it a little further, the 
162 lb cow is worth twice as much as 
two cows each producing 161 lbs but- 
terfat, for profit is the same in both 
cases, with only half the amount of 
feed required for the 182 lbs cow as 
for the two 161 lb cows. 

Every pound of fat added to the pro- 
duction, therefore means a large in- 
crease in profit. The profit from sev- 
eral good cows may be lost if one poor 
cow is kept. Still assuming that 160 
Ibs of butterfat are needed to pay for 


care and feed, if six cows in a herd 
of seven, each produce 170 lbs or a 
total of 60 lbs over maintenance, and 
the seventh cow produces 100 lbs of 
butterfat, 60 Ibs less than the main- 
tenance requirement, the farmer is just 
breaking even, in reality, losing money, 
as he is getting nothing for his labor. 
“Keep Best—Cull the Res.t” 

The greatest value of the cow-test- 
ing association is that it indicates what 
cows should be kept. Keep the best 
and cull the rest might be a profitable 
motto for the dairy farmer. When 
culling, the dairyman should take into 
consideration certain variable factors. 
For instance, on land high in value, a 
high-producing herd is more necessary 
than on cheap land. The cost of feed 
and amount of feed available should 
also be used to determine minimum 
production per cow that can be allow- 
ed before culling. 


There are two safe ways of building 
a profitable herd. The first is to buy 
cows which have proved their value as 
butterfat producers. However, there 
are not many dairy farmers who can 
afford to continually buy in new stock, 
especially at the price which cows of 
known production will demand. And 
there is also the danger of buying cows 
which have good records, but which 
are past their prime. 


_ The second way, and the one which 
is to be recommended, is a slow but sure 


one: to build gradually by culling out , 


the low-producers and breeding the 
high-producers to a good bull, prefera- 
bly a purebred. Experiment has prov- 
ed that with a purebred bull a breeder 
is likely to achieve more in two gen- 
erations than in five generations with 
a bull three-quarters pure. 


When selecting a bull, the records 
of his ancestors should be examined. 
If both his sire and dam have good 
records and have high-producers back 
of them, it is reasonably certain that 
when he is mated with an ordinary 
herd cow, his progency will be an im- 
provement over their dam. ‘The real 
test of a sire is his offspring, and he 
should not be discarded until their 
worth has been determined. Type 
should always be considered in select- 
ing the herd sire, and the bull which 
has certain defects and transmits them 
to his offspring, is undesirable. 


The influence of the sire is shown 
by an experiment conducted at Purdue 
University. Colantha Paul Beets Balk- 
er, a Holstein cow, owned by the Uni- 
versity, produced 670.6 pounds of fat in 
her twelfth year, a remarkable record. 
Her daughter, Purdue Segis Beets Co- 
lantha, as a three year old, produced 
43 per cent more fat than did her dam 
at the same age, because the young 
cow’s sire has thirteen Advanced Regis- 
try daughters and is out of a cow with 
a 23,000 pound yearly milk record. A 
good bull does pay. The money spent 
for a purebred sire is a good invest- 
ment. 


In Tillamook County, Oregon, farm- 
ers were selling two and three-day old 
heifers to local buyers for about $2 
each. testing associations took a firm 
hold in that county and a little later 
they began to advertise for sale calves 
from 300 Ib cows and over, which had 
been bred to purebred bulls. 

In 1924 the farmers of Tillamook 
County sold 500 calves at $9.50 each, 
and could have sold 500 more. 

Cow testing associations help in more 
ways than one. Because farmers knew 
the records of the dams, they bought 
the calves to start developing their own 
herds. Both buyer and seller profited. 


Dairy farmers should realize that a 
cow testing association is the differ- 
ence between prosperity and “just get- 
ting along.” 


READY TO MILK 


Complete wien vou cer it 


fonal offer! Milk 
— = {eto 40 cows an hour--easy. Costs 


an 


vais. r for FREE 
2 9. Boo af Meow: to Judge 
— Milkers’’ Get yours now 


Ottawa Mfg. Cos sox 4311 Magee Bidg.,Pittsbargh,Pa. 
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ON’T buy feeds on a yrab bag basis. Guara 
the health of your herd and protect your profits 


by first knowing what’s inside of the bag you buy. 


Direct to You 


Universal, Empire and Amco Dairy Feeds and Amco 
Poultry Feeds are “Open Formula Rations” ap- 
proved and recommended by College Feed Confer- 
ence Board. The original “Open Formula Feeds” 
you bought last year—made in the same mill—but 
this year sold DIRECT TO YOU in place of through 


other channels. 
Before you buy or contract for any feed, see your 
local American Milling Company’s Car Door Agent 
or write direct to the world’s largest feed mill for 
1925-26 Feed Pool prices, terms and copies of “Open 
Formulas.” 

AMERICAN MILLING CO. 


714 Mechanical Trust Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Main Office, Peoria, Illinois 
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New Castle Fair 
and Races 


NEW CASTLE, PA. 


WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 9, 10, 11 and 12, 1925 
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A Canning Talk 


Editor’s Note—Miss M. Lillian Conwell, Di- 
rector of Extension Department of the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council, has been giving 
a series of radio talks, for the housewife, each 
Friday morning over Station KDKA, from 
the Studio of the National Stockman and Farm- 
er. The following is one of the series she 
has given, which the editor thought very ap- 
plicable for our readers: 


By M. Lillian Conwell. 

Good Morning, Radio Friends! I 
hope you have had a picnic some time 
during this week. I had one on Wed- 
nesday, and I feel better for having 
breathed the fresh air while spending 
a day in the open. Try it next week 
and see if it doesn’t work. 

Today we are to talk about canning— 
this being the season for such house- 
keeping activities. I have heard much 
sighing over and bemoaning this fact, 
but really I have always found it most 
fascinating. 

The labor and time spent is worth 
the pleasure one has of selecting from 
many full shelves in the winter time. 
And just think how much better every- 
thing tastes! ‘The manufacturers are 
to be congratulated on the wonderful 
products they put out every year, but 
in most cases, I’ll take the homemade 
kind in preference. 

There are a few general rules to be 
followed to obtain the best results. 

Always select fresh, solid and not 
too ripe products. (Some one said: 
Follow the slogan: “Two hours from 
garden to can.”) In other words ob- 
tain products from a farmer nearby if 
you do not have a garden of your own. 
Never used bruised, wilted or decayed 
foods for canning. It never pays to can 
berries or other fruits that have-been 
picked over and have been sold cheap to 
get rid of them. In selecting fruits for 
jellies and jams one has to be careful 
to make sure the fruit contains the jel- 
lying property called pectin. This is 
not found in over-ripe fruits. “There 
are a few berries that it isn’t found in 
at all, such as elderberries, and some 
fruits such as pears. In this case an- 
other fruit which contains pectin should 
be used with it. 


Have all cans and lids washed and 
thoroughly sterilized before beginning. 
Study carefully the best methods of 
canning. (I shall explain them later.) 
Be sure to have enough cooking uten- 
sils to make work easier. Have new 
jar rubbers each canning time as the 
used or old ones are never satisfactory 
a second time. 

The utensils which will help are: A 
large dishpan in which to sterilize the 
jars, a wooden spoon or a spoon with 
a wooden handle, to life jars from boil- 
ing water, a spatula which is used to 
insert into jar of fruit or vegetables, to 
let out air bubbles; a funnel through 
which the fruit or vegetables can be 
poured more easily into the jar; a large 
vessel in which to sterilize the foods or 
a large vessel to set jars in if cold- 
pack process is used and an oven ther- 
mometer in case the oven process is 
used; a clock to time all processes; 
dish cloths for wiping off and handling 
Jans: 

_ With this much in preparation, I be- 
lieve we are ready now to talk of what 
we shall can and how to do it. 

_ Let us consider methods. Way back 
in the days before ranges were in the 
kitchens, our great-grandmothers pre- 
served by drying and cooking by sun 
rays. And how happy everyone was 
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doing this work, which seems so la- 
borous to us now. As time progress- 
ed the sterilizing process came in vogue 
and up to the present day this method 
is used most satisfactorily. 

This is done by heating the vegeta- 
bles or fruits to the boiling point and 
cooking until tender, then putting into 
sterilized jars, sealing tight and setting 
aside to cool, 

During the war the colk-pack method 
was especially stressed and those of us 
who used it found it most satisfactory 


for preserving fruits and especially 
vegetables. This method was very sim- 
ple. One needed only to sterilize jars, 


fill with fruit or vegetables that were 
to be preserved, place rubber on jar, 
tighten lid just to keep from falling 
off, then put the jar into hot water 
bath, which is no more than a deep pan, 
holding enough water to cover jars, 
and keep the water up to boiling point, 
which is 212 degrees Fahrenheit, until 
the contents of jars- was thoroughly 
cooked. This is determined by a time 
table used for canning. I shall tell you 
later where to obtain this table. 


Then the steam pressure method was 
found very satisfactory and today not 
only manufacturers, but many house- 
wives are using steam cookers to can 
their foods for the winter time. ‘The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture advise 
this) process for non-acid vegetables, 
such as string beans, corn, spinach, 
swiss chard, asparagus, etc. ‘The ad- 
vice comes from the fact that the wa- 
ter bath or cold-pack method does not 
guarantee that the center of the can 
is thoroughly heated. The cold- 
pack method can reach only 212 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, while the steam 
pressure reaches 240 and higher. 

This process, of course, is not neces- 
sary for fruits nor acid vegetables such 
as tomatoes, so if one does not put any 
non acid-vegetables no thought need be 
given to obtaining a pressure cooker 
just for canning, but, by way of di+ 
version, let me say that a dinner cook- 
ed by steam pressure can not be beaten 
for time and flavor produced. 


We have one more method which we 
might term oven-canning. It is a com- 
bination of cold pack and high temp- 
erature in oven. This seems to be the 
ideal method of canning fruits. ‘The 
shape, color and flavor of fruits are 
better preserved and the trouble is 
minimized by use of the oven. Now 
for the preparation of the products. 

_ Select best product you can. Wash 
it thoroughly, pare and core if neces- 
sary. Pack into jars. If the fruits are 
sour a more dense syrup should be used, 
but if sweet, the syrup should be quite 
thin. Prepare the syrup in this pro- 
portion. 

For thin syrup, use 1 cup of 

sugar to 3 cups of water. 

Medium syrup, use 1 cup of 

sugar to 2 cups of water. 

Thick syrup, use 1 cup of sugar 

to 1 cup of water. 

Cook till sugar is thoroughly 

dissolved in each case. 

When packing fruit in jars do so 
while jars are hot and work quickly 
so as not to cool them too much. Fill 
jars only ot within one inch of the 
top. Then fill to over-flowing with 
syrup. Place cover and tighten 
enough to keep lid on, when finished 
cooking seal jars tight and set aside 
in a moderate temperature for a couple 
of days to take care of any signs of 
spoilage. If vegetables are being pack- 
ed, fill jar to overflowing with boiling 
water. 


With tomatoes I am inclined to 
think that one gets best results with 
the sterilized process. LTomatoes are so 
watery that when packed in a jar and 
put through a cold pack process the 
jars only to within one inch of the 
the other way. So for better returns in 
a jar I would suggest that tomatoes be 
cooked first, then packed and sealed. 

In all vegetables use a level tea- 
spoonful of salt to every quart jar. 

I just came across a few very good 
canning directions the other day for 
fruit in season and I want to repeat 
them to you. 


Canned Berries 

Pick over berries, put in colander 
and, rinse thoroughly. Dip in and out 
of hot and cold water. Pack into 
scalded jars by shaking layers of ber- 
ries down. Fill to within one inch of 
jar top. Add hot syrup. Place rubber 
in position, insert spatula or broad 
knife down into jar to let air escape; 
adjust lid just tight enough to hold on 
and place in oven at once. The oven 
should be about 250 degrees F. Allow 
jars ta remain one hour, seal and cool. 

Such berries as blackberries, rasp- 
berries, huckleberries, strawberries, cur- 
rants and gosseberries can be used. 

Use syrup of one part sugar to one 
part sugar for sweet berries or two 
parts sugar to one part water for the 
sour ones. 


Canned Cherries 


Select cherries, wash and pit. Syrup 
of one part sugar to one part water. 
Wash fruit in cold water. Stem and 
remove stones. Pack in hot scalded 
jars. Place rubbers in position. Fill 
with syrup. Remove air bubbles. Ad- 
just cover loosely. Cook in oven for 
one. hour in 175 degrees F. Seal and 
cool. 


MENS DEPARTME 


Canned Peaches 


Select perfect peaches. Scald peaches 
and remove skins. Cut in half and place 
carefully and artistically in sterilized 
jars. Jf an extra flavor is desired, 
place a few cloves or a piece of stick 
cinnamon in the jars or slip in a few of 
the stones or the kernels from the 
stones. Fill jars with syrup made of 
one part sugar to two parts water. Ad- 

_just jar rubbers and lid. Put into oven 
“at a temperature of 275 degrees F. and 
allow to remain there for an hour. Re- 
move from oven, tighten lid and cool. 


There are many advantages in hav- 
ing one’s own fruit on the cellar shelves. 
“This day and age when we are study- 
ing the value of foods so mtfth we 
appreciate what a great asset fruit is 
to the daily menu. 

Breakfast is always made more appe- 
tizing by the appearance of fruit on 
the table. Little children will be induced 
to eat something if they see at their 
special place an attractive dish of 
some fruit that they especially like. I 
feel sure that fruit for breakfast is 
much more beneficial to the child than 
to have fruit for dessert for dinner 
the evening before. 

We obtain from fruits a very good 
source of sugar which is necessary for 
the energy supply of every body and 
especially little school children. There- 
fore, I would suggest and would broad- 
cast to every mother in the world 
that if fruit is to be used for no other 
reason than to entice the little children 


to eat something at breakfast time, — 


any amount of trouble it takes to pre- 
serve it is worth while. 

If you have your pencil ready I shall 
tell you where to obtain a pamphlet on 
“Canning by Safe Methods”, the price 
is 25c and can be obtained at Bulletin 


America’s Most Beautiful 
Amusement Park 


CASCADE 


NEW CASTLE, PA. 


Offers every modern convenience and en- 
tertainment feature for your enjoyment. 


Dancing every week-day evening in the 
marvelously lighted Rainbow Terrace with 


NICK WHYTES 
SOUTHERNERS 


Canoeing—Bathing—Boating 


Scores of Best Amusements 


Groves and pavilions for picnics 
Ample parking spaces 


m; 


Service, Good Housekeeping, 119 West 
40th St., New York City. While you 
have your pencils please take this ad- 
dress and ask for a Meal Planning 
Card. 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, 
451 Century Building, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

If I can be of any further service to 
you, drop me a card and I shall be 
glad to advise you on your canning 
troubles. 

Thank you, goodbye. 


Canfield Fair 


The Canfield, Ohio, fair will be held 
on September 5, 6, 7 and 8, this year. 
This year’s attractions are the great- 
est ever shown at Canfield and it is 
predicted that a record crowd will at- 
tend. More than $60,000 has been 
spent this year on Fair Ground im- 
provements. 

Entries will be registered Saturday, 
September 5. The gates will be closed 
Sunday, September 6, but open again 
the next two days. Much credit for 
the exposition is due L. H. Zeiger, sec- 
retary, who has been instrumental in 
getting matters lined up.—Adv. 


Belmont County Activities 


Ten women met at the home of Mrs. 
George Price at Hunter, Ohio, Wed- 
nesday, July 29, and had a demonstra- 
tion in vegetable cookery. The second 
health lesson was also given at this 
meeting. 

Twelve women met with Mrs. Ogg 
at Jerusalem, July 30, and had a dem- 
onstration on the use of the pressure 
cooker and a health demonstration les- 
son in the afternoon. 

Miss Isabell Hedge, vocational teach- 
er of St. Clairsville High School, and 
Nelle V. Spensley, Belmont County 
Home Demonstration agent, spent Mon- 
day, July 27, at the home of Mrs. Emma 
Hyde of near Bethesda, and learned 
to make willow baskets to be able to 
help Mrs. Hyde in teaching the girls 
at the Four-H Club camp. 

Mr. D. P. Miller, county agent of Har- 
rison County, was in the county agent’s 
office Saturday morning, getting point- 
ers for club camp work in his county. 
Mr. Miller expects to bring two club 
leaders and four club members to Bel- 
mont County’s Four-H Club camp to 
be held, August 12th to 19th. 

Mr. J. F. Walker of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation, was in St. Clairs- 
ville, Friday, July 31, to consult with 
Mr. Orr, County Service manager, on 
plans for fall work. 


Says Sam: “Art” is one of the short- 
est words in the language, and the one 
least understood. 


Price Conference Soon 


A price conference will be held 
Saturday, August 29, at Pitts- 
burgh, between a committee from 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company, the dealers of the 
Pittsburgh milkshed and _ the 


consumers’ committee. 


All producers wishing to at- 
tend this conference are urged 
to be at the offices of the or- 
ganization by 8:30 Saturday mor- 
ning for a special meeting of the 
selling committee previous to go- 
ing into open session with the 
buyers. 


a 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


FASHION BOOK NOTICE 


Send 15c in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE Fall and Win- 
ter 1925-26 BOOK OF FASHIONS, showing color plates, and contain- 
ing 500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a CONCISE 
and COMPREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSMAKING, ALSO 
SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of the various, 
simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. 


5/67 5170 F998 5162 F392 


5178. Child’s Dress. 

Cut in 4 Sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. An 
An 8 year size requires 1g yard of 40 inch 
material. Price 15c. 

5172. Child’s Short Clothes Set. 

Cut in 5 Sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. A 2 
year size requires 14 yard of 36 inch mate- 
rial for the Dress, 14 yard for the Petticoat, 
and 1% yard for the Combination. Price 15c. 

5164. Ladies’ Dress. 

Cut in 5 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measures. A 38 inch size if made as 
illustrated, wil require 28 yards of figured ma- 
terial 24 yards of plain material 32 inches wide. 
The width of the dress at the foot is 24 yards. 
Price 15c. 

5165. Boys’ Suit. 

Cut in 4 Sizes: 2, 3, 4 and 6 years. A 4 
year size requires 2 yards of 27 inch mate- 
rial. - Price- 15e; 

4998. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 Sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. If 
made as illustrated in the large view for a 
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10 years size 3 yards of 36 inch material is 


required. If made with long sleeves 34 yards 
will be required. Price 15c. 

5162. Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in 4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; Medium, 38-40; 
Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches bust 
measure. A Medium size requires 34 yards of 
36 inch material. Price 15c. 

4913. Ladies’ Apron. 


Cut in 4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; Medium, 34-40; 
Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches bust 
measure. A Medium size requires 43 yards 
for the frock and 2% wards for the knickers 
of 27 inch material. The width of the frock 
at the foot is 13 yard. Price 15c. 

5170. Ladies’ Blouse. 

Cut in 6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 
2 yards of 32 inch material. Price 15c. 

4392. Ladies’ One Piece Dress. 

Cut in 8 Sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and 
50 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size re- 
quires 64 yards of 32 inch material. The 
width at the foot is 24 yards. Price 15c. 


Telephones can be found in about 
two and a half million rural homes in 
the United States, but less than half 
a million boast either gas or electric 
lights. 


Tractors may not always cut down 


costs, but they save a lot of time and - 


worry, farm records analyzed by ru- 
ral economists at the State University 
indicate. 


Seventeen 


Big Picnic 


Despite a very busy season, also a 
rainy morning, a very good attendance 
was had at the Farm Bureau-Grange 
picnic, Saturday, August 1, at the fair 
grounds at Warren, Ohio. 

Green Township won the honors in 
having the largest attendance and num- 
ber of winners in athletic events. In 
the ball games, the Greene won from 
the team from the Mahoning Grange 
at Newton Falls. 

Horse-shoe pitching contests were 
won by-Men: First, Seymour Mayhew 
and Howard Coldwell of Champion; 
second, Chas. Miller and L. W. Mott, 
Bazetta. Women: First Vesta ‘Trot- 
ten and Mattie Wakefield of Greene; 
second, Rheta Brady and Edna Sidaway 
or Greene. 

The prize for the oldest couple was 
won by Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Roe, Ba- 
zetta. Mr. Roe is 84 and Mrs. Roe is 
79. Their prize consisted of photos 
from the Downs Studio, Warren, O. 

The prize for the largest family was 
won by Mr, and Mrs. P. C. Bailey of 
Lordstown, with eight children. 


Pastures in many sections of Penn- 
sylvania have been unusually good so 
far this season. The wise dairyman 
will plan to supplement the dry short 
pastures during the latter part of the 
summer. Corn, oats and bran should 
form the bulk of the ration with a small 
amount of gluten, cottonseed meal or 
linseed oil meal, if not too laxative. 

The season for fairs and shows—lo- 
cal county, or district—is almost upon 
us. Are you selecting and preparing 
early the livestock and farm produce 
you plan to exhibit, and thereby in- 
creasing your chances to “place in the 
money,” or are you waiting until the 
last minute and blaming the judge for 
not knowing his job when he passes by 
your exhibit ? 


DAIRY COUNCIL REPORT 


Following is the quarterly financial report of 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, as fur- 
nished by E. R. Quackenbush, secretary: 

Statement of Income and Expenses 
April 1 to June 30, 1925 


Income 

(Coretr tbh S sits ads tase coir drsscatass cast vin css $18,226.47 
Interest Wy owner We Ae came 35.75 
Loss on Sale of Cap. Assets 215.88 
Wheeling District Farmers .... 756.70 
Profit and Moss: scesesssise Ps en 19.52 

Total fants as vestrpecsatecasttasnbecegtetertpsceuiioes $19,254.32 

Expenses 

E/xt@n Sion Peaicki inte ttaea. : 6,703.56 
Dramatic ..... 2,513.97 
Milk Sanitati 4,646.98 
Educational . 148.88 
Advertising . 59.94 
National Dai 750.00 
Display ee ay, 1,348.17 
Publicity saiterdcniccantes 392.44 
Child Health Council 850.00 
Direct SM aslies....ssasccats 144.72 
GS ghey: eee: NPA Ce Reore, iene omniye, ee Se 854.92 

Total ein iaecaujedete ltd tele co alzesab euigencdeevastetps $18,413.58 

Excess of Income to date occ 840.74 


Patronize Our Advertisers. 


Notice Shippers 


Rock Creek—Joe Brown, Cleve- 
land, who has been buying milk 
from farmers in Trumbull and 
Rock Creek, pleaded not guilty to 
a charge of falsifying tests of 
milk sold to him, and was bound 
over, under $250 bond, to appear 
before the Court of Common 
Pleas at its next term in Septem- 
ber. The penalty for the offense 
charged is a fine of not less than 
$25 nor more than $100—Farm 
and Dairy. 


Eigteen 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Feeding, Not Filling The Cows, Fills 
The Milk Cans 


Editor’s Note—The leading figure in 
this article, Charles G. Reese, 1s a 
staunch member of the Alliance local of 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany. 


By A. G. Morrell 


A short time ago President Coolidge 
made a statement which we would like 
to see printed in large type and hung in 
the barn or dairy room of every farm- 
er in America. 

Mr. Coolidge, himself the son of a 
farmer and raised on a Vermont farm, 
said: 

“Rescuing agriculture must come 
through simple and direct methods put 
into operation by the farmer himself, 
as the only real source of restoration.” 

Place is given in this story of an 
Ohio Holstein dairy to the above good, 
sound advocacy of self-help because 
it has been by strict attention to the 
work he set out to do with his farm 
and cattle, and by applying for him- 
self corrective methods as the need 
arose that of C. G. Reeves, of Alliance, 
has made a success of his business of 
producing milk. Steady application, 
study of his cows, their feed, comfort 
and daily production, change of pro- 
cess when results did not follow what 
was expected to produce results—these 
were the “simple and direct methods 
put into operation by the farmer him- 
self,” and they have worked wonders 
in the Fieldston Farm dairy. 

It was in December, 1923, that we 
first saw the herd, and the average 
daily production on a home- mixed ra- 
tion did not come up to the owner’s ex- 
pectations, being between 18 pounds 
and 20 pounds of milk per cow. Nor 
was he pleased with the condition of 
the cattle. 

Confronted with a situation that gives 
the average dairy cow owner a fit of 
deep-eyed blues and causes him to call 
on a disjointed world to witness that 
the dairy business is all shot to pieces, 
Mr. Reeves started in to see what was 
the matter and how to get improve- 
ment. 

The first step was to cut down grad- 
ually on silage and hay, of which he 
was satisfied he was feeding too much. 
Here was a difference of several tons 
of silage and hay a month, which, be- 
sides saving their cost, made an im- 
provement in the condition of the whole 
herd when they had adjusted them- 
selves to it. 

The barn-mixed ration was discarded 
in favor of Larro, and a regular sched- 
ule of feeding inaugurated. This 
change of system in feeding was start- 
ed in the very cold weather of January, 
1924, and here is where the determina- 
tion of the owner to prove the right 
or wrong of the change was put to a 
severe test. In one week—the first— 
the herd dropped 803 pounds of milk! 
Ninety-nine men out of almost any 
hundred would have balked right there, 
but Mr. Reeves was the hundredth 
who didn’t. He realized that the weath- 
er had its share of responsibility for the 
decrease in milk, and that the whole 
milking herd was in a state of transi- 
tion from an unbalanced ration to one 
better suited to their needs and need- 
ed only a short time and the exercise 
of “watchful waiting” on his part to 
show improvement. 

That his paitence had its reward was 
shown in the spring, when the bodily 
condition of the herd was very much 
improved and the milk yield was in- 
creasing. The cow, Stella Del Kol Ly- 
ons, calved in January, 1924, and late 
in ‘April of that year was giving 70 
pounds on two milkings. That she 
kept her yield up is shown by her 
record of 14,796 pounds of milk in nine 
months as given to the Marlboro Im- 
provement Association list. 

She could have done even better than 
this, as 122 days of pasture and a re- 
duced grain ration caused a drop of 
990 pounds of milk. 

In September of the same year the 
Fieldston cows led all the Stark County 
herds, to the great satisfaction of their 
owner, who saw in the great improve- 
ment concrete evidence of the results 
of his intelligent working out of his 


problems. For the year ending March 
1, 1925, Stanley Pray, tester for the as- 
sociation, says: “This is the highest- 
producing herd in the association.” 

Goshen Nudine Segis Pontiac made 
for her complete ten months’ record 
14,115 pounds of milk, with 448.4 pounds 
fat; average fat 3.01 per cent. And in 
the herd were four cows giving 1,400 
pounds apiece for the month of Sep- 
tember, 1924. 

The highest producer was credited 
with 16,337 pounds milk, 504.3 pounds 
fat; average fat, 3.125 per cent. 

This high cow was also put off her 
stride .by pasture and a lowered grain 
ration and lost 592 pounds milk from 
June to the end of September. 

That the drop in production for both 
cows was due largely to less grain on 
grass is proved by the fact that later 
in their lactation, with silagee added to 
the pasture and grain practically the 
same, the yield increase. 

The following month Mr. Reeves told 
us that his average of a year—18 
pounds to 20 pounds daily for each cow 
—had been increased to 30 pounds, 
which, when multiplied by 25 or 30 
cows, make an increase of quite a few 
40-quart cans of milk. 

It would be difficult to get most dairy 
cow owners to believe the flat state- 
ment, “You can increase your daily 
average production by two-thirds if you 
will systematize your feeding, weigh 
your feed and milk and keep accurate 
records.” 

Mr. Charles Reeves doesn’t say what 
“can be done,” but what he actually did, 
with C. T. A. records as proof. We 
feel that the sort of work carried on 
at Fieldston farm is exactly in line 
with President Coolidge’s idea, and 
worth of emulation by dairy farmers in 
every section of our country.—The Lar- 
ro Dairyman. 


Penn State Cows Win 
Honor Cups 


Two of the “French Cups” present- 
ed annually by the National Aryshire 
Breeders’ Association to each animal 
heading its respective age class in milk 
production for the year were awarded 
to purebred Ayrshires, owned by the 
Pennsylvania State College. Penshurst 
Marian was the winner in the senior 
two-year old class with 14,620 pounds 
of milk and 639 pounds of butter fat. 
Sir Robert’s Romona Bell won in the 
junior two-year old class with 12,848 
pounds of milk and 539 pounds of but- 
ter fat. 


“Accuse not Nature, she hath done 
her part. Do thou but thine.”—Milton. 


To the Dairy Cow— 
Our Foster Mother 


The dairy cow is Nature’s finest 
food laboratory. She gathers a 
bit of grass from the field, a lit- 
tle grain from the bin, a wisp of 
hay from the mow, and within 
that body of hers Nature evolves 
milk, the greatest material gift of 
mankind. 


From the time the spark of in- 
telligence is started to the day we 
lay down the mantle of life, 
whether we are in sickness or in 
health, whether poverty pinches 
us or plenty surrounds us, the 
dairy cow produces the greatest, 
the cheapest, the most life-giving 
of all foods. 


She is an humble servant who 
works for us by day and by night, 
in sunshine and shadow, in win- 
ter’s cold and summer’s heat. She 
pays off the mortgage, builds the 
home, enriches the soil, pays the 
grocery bill, clothes the body, re- 
news the bank account, and pre- 
pares the way for all posterity. 

For all this faithful labor she 
asks only loving care and good 
food. Banker Farmer. 
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We’re Glad to Give You 
Parking Space 


rRES 


As a courtesy to out-of-town people who 


are attending the Dairyman’s convention— 
the management of Fordyce’s will gladly 
give you a parking ticket free. You may go 
and come as you will and the location is 


ideal. 
and they will gladly give you yours. 


Just inquire of any of the floor men 


“And,” Betty B, our personal shopper, 
adds, “If you want anything purchased and 


haven’t the time to get it yourself or don’t 


know where to get it—call me and I am at 


your service. 3-4121 will get me any time.” 


The Geo. L. Fordyce Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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| The Piercy 
Live Stock Food 
Digestor 


is proving a Boon to the owner of cattle. We 
are glad to write that our experience through 


its usage has far exceeded our expectation, 
writes 
L. H. PIERCY, President 
of the 
L. H. PIERCY COMPANY, Wellington, Ohio 


Write today for descriptive folder and learn 


what is in store for you through its usage. 


The L. H. Piercy Co. 


Successor to the 
OHIO SUGAR JACK COMPANY 


Factory and Executive Offices 


WELLINGTON OHIO 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES 


1-10 point up or down. 


*Price at Minerva (Helvetia Plant) and Lyona is $2.05 per cwt. 
Price at Saegertown, Emlenton, Famous Dairy, and Conneaut Lake is 


$2.15 per cwt. 


Price at Alliance and Butler is $2.53 per cwt. 

Price at Vinocur Dairy, Barnesville, H. W. Walker Co., Orangeville, Moore 
Bros., Phalanx, Andalusia Dairy at Salem and E. Rochester is $2.25 cwt. 

All prices 3.5 per cent basis with usual butterfat differential. 


District No. suburban 
markets. 

District No. 2—Includes Youngstown, War- 
ren, Niles and Girard. 

District No. 3—Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridge- 
‘port, Martins Ferry. 

District No. 4—Ashtabula. 

District No. 5—Manufacturing plants at 
Minerva, Saegertown, Orangeville and Em- 


1—Pittsburgh and 


lenton. (Note)—Plants under Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling or Youngstown City inspection re- 
ceive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 


District No. 6—Sharon, Farrell and Sharps- 
ville. 


District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 
District No. 8—New Kensington and Par- 


nassus. 


Dealers will deduct from the above prices 1 cent per 100 lbs. for the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Co. for commissions and 1 cent per 100 Ibs. for the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council to be used in improving standards of quality in both 
production and distribution of milk in the D. C. S, Territory, and for an educa- 
tional campaign advertising the food value of DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Approved by Board fo Directors, August 15, 1925. 


July 9, 1925. 
Dealers listed below are operating under 
ling contracts and their accounts as of this 
ate are considered in good standing by the 


Pool Accounting Department. This list is sub- 
ject to chamge and parties interested are re- 
quested to destroy any lists issued prior to 
this date. 


District No. I 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 
Harmony Creamery Co. 


Hall R. Magee. 

The Warren San. Milk Co. 
Persing Miik Prod. Co. 
Frederick Dairy Co. 


riod, Dr. Falconer shows that in 1922 
the farmer received only 28 per cent 
more for his crops while it cost him 
49 per cent more to buy his supplies. 
In 1924 he received 45 per cent more 
for his products than before the war 
and it cost him only 51 per cent more 
for his supplies. ; : 

The farm population figures reported 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, show that there was a de- 
crease of 182,000 persons during the 
period from January 1, 1924, to Janu- 
ary, 1, 1925, or a percentage decrease of 
six-tenths of 1 per cent. 

The movement from the farms to the 
cities was highest in the Mountain 
States, 13.8 per cent, followed by the 
Pacific, New England, Middle Atlantic 
and East North Central States in order. 
In the movement to farms from cities 
the Mountain States again lead with 
9.5 per cent, followed by the New Eng- 
land, Pacific, Middle Atlantic and East 
North Central States. 


Month 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Retail Price Qt. 3.25 
i 14 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.65 175 1.75 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 3.40 3.80 3.80 2.90 2.15 2.70 2.87 2.41 
February eld 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.75 1.65 1.80 1.75 1.75 2.17% 3.40 3.50 3.75 2.70 1.85 2.65 2.50 2.41 
00) | a FI 1.20 1.30 1.30 1.75 1.35 1.45 1.35 1.45 1:55 1.70 1.65 1.65 2.17% 3.40 3.00 3.50 2.35 1.70 2.52 2.40 2.44 
April watt 90 1.10 1,15 115 1.20 1.15 1.25 1.05 1.35 1.45 1.60 1.50 1.65 2.17% 2.70 3.00 3.10 2.25 1.70 2.50 2.23 a 
may ...... 14 85 85 90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 1.25 ey 1.30 1.20 ee 2.6814 oer 3.00 2.90 2.15 vee ae rae aa 
‘June . 14 80 .80 80 -90 85 95 1.10 A 225 lj 1.30 1.30 1.3 2.34 i 2.40 2.90 1.90 1.56 P| 1.85 a ae 
Fane x 14 85 85 -90 1.00 85 1.00 1.20 1.05 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.45 2.34 2.25 2.65 3.15 1.90 1.70 2.40 2.02 2.25 
August .. mole 85 85 90 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.20 1,35 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.85 2.80 3.25 3.40 1.90 1,90 2.48 2.10 
September -90 -90 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.45 1.30 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.60 1.75 2.85 3.25 3.25 3.50 2.00 2.16 2.61 2.22 
[October PDsmeeOs es 15a t Sumer tO 140 Sel SSmme de 1.55 Som 7S “1.65 200. “285 3256. 360). 350\kueplor 239 275 —290 
November 1.15 1.15 1,25 1575 1.40 1.60 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.85 1.80 1.75 2.22% 3.10 3.80 3.75 3.50 2.30 2.78 2.99 2.30 
December Seer 1.25 1.40 1.40 79 1.50 1.60 1.95 1.65 1.75 1.90 1.85 E 1.85 2.22Ya £ 3.25 4.00 4.00 3.50 2.40 2.75 " 2.95 2.48 
Average 96 1.06 1.14 1.24 1.29 1.30 1.43 1.31 1.47 1.56 1.63 1.58 1.75 ae ee 3.37 2.24 2.02 2.58 2.25 
Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January 1918. = ta aot. 3 
After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. 
: 3 August’ 15, 1925. __ District No. VII BALED SHAVINGS 
The following prices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments to ery cred pei Prod. Co. * : 
2, Se hh Ye aoe ees a 5 c e oe Goldenstar Dairy. e fo) 
producers for milk deliveries during the month of July, 1925: eee Didicy Prodae, Beet BEDDING ed 
District 1 Dist. 2 Dist. 3 Dist. 4 Mist.5 Dist. 6 Dist. 7 Dist 8 Adams & Johansen. 
B.F. Country FOB District No. VIII Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 
‘Test Plants City FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB Enterprise Dairy. OSCAR SMITH & SON 
100 Ibs. Gallon 100 Ibs. 100 tbs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. 100 Ibs. Gal. oe Dairy. 
4) >'% owes. r 
BO . POU 227i. 2 28 + igs) leas B28 wa 2.63 927; Wahey Dairy Producta Co gery, eee 
: 2.05 23 2.33 8 ! 2.33 2.68 23 - - 
sy eR Bees 2 onl ae Roll Roofing $1.00 Per Roll 
B.2 = 234 2.38 2.23 2.45 2.38 Bf 3 2 F ° D li Is bd 
B.3 24 243, ~ 228°", 92:50 2ASESAB 24 arm P SER yon eciine 1s Slate Surfaced $2.00 Per Roll 
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Strong, well built from selected 
lumber, and produced in large num- 
bers, the Unadilla is a superior silo 
which you can get at a cost that saves 


you money! 

_ Write today for big, handsome, 
interesting catalog giving complete 
information. Time payments if desired. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 


Bemce-Groves zens Co. Te W Trube ieee te os e ¥ 
llegheny Dairy Co. - . : ; : . 
Charles Gage Wea Get All theDirt 
Hazel-Glenn Milk Co. pieend Dairy: . =< a 


Shadyside Milk Co. 
Clifford Stauffer. 
A. H. Rapp 
Milan Bielich. 
Frank Bayer. 
Chas. Nauman. 
Economy Creamery. 
V. H. Schultz. 
gona P. Tomkiewicz. 
eerless Milk Co. 
FE. H. Kaste. 
McLaren Sanitary Milk Co. 
Tech Ice Food Products. 
United Dairy. 
Andrew Krupa. 
Carl W. Burton. 
R. O. Gerber. 
Lackzoom Lab. 
Michael Oles. 
Tames Evans. 
B. Seiavitch. 
Standard Dairy. 
_ Sewickley San. Milk Co. 
_ Wm. Colteryahn & Sons Co. 


W. A. McIntosh. 
District No. -Ill 


United Dairy Co. 
Jhio Valley Dairy. 
Cloverdale Dairy Co. 
Purity Dairy. 
Meadow Crest Dairy. 
Cloverdale Dairy (Bellaire Plant). 
Home Farm Dairy. 
Deans Dairy. 
A. D. Price 
District No. IV 
M. V. Koykka. 
L. R. Stroup. 
Harbor Creamery. 
Chas. J. Reynolds. 
Finn Cooperative Milk Co. 


District No. V 
T. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orangeville plant) 
Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 
Reinhold Ice Cream Co, 
United Dairy Co. (Barnesville plant). 


—~ and-do it Easily 


Don’t “‘muss and fuss” with dirty milk cloths 
or the clogged screen of an ordinary strainer. 
Use the method recommended by the U. S. 
Government—straining thru sterilized cotton 
dises—and get ALL the dirt and sediment, no 
It is the only way you can be 


matter how fine. 
really sure of getting CLEAN MILK. 


users of— 


Read the letter at the right—typical of 
hundreds more written by enthusiastic 


PURITY Cotton 
Discs are made in 
any size from 5% 
in. to 7 in. diam., 


Dearborn Dairy. Conneaut Lake Dairy Prod. Co. TRAOE MARK RES for all makes of 
Valley Dairv Prod. Co. Andalusia Dairy. Also used and endorsed by World’s largest strainers or filters. 
Blue Ribbon Dairy. Sureme Dairy. milk producers, dairies and condensaries. Send for a_ trial 
Tri-Boro Dairy. Carnation Milk Prod. Co. Clean Milk brings bigger profits. Don’t order. 


Sanitary Dairy. 
District No. II 
Isaly Dairy Co. 
Youngstown Sanitary Milk Co. 
Henry Dieter. 
Ohio Pure Milk Co. 
W. R. Runhiman 
Madden & Hubbard. 
— T. Wilson. 


T,vona Cheese Factory. 
W. H. Walker Co. 
Vinocur Dairy. 
Moore Bros. Co. 
Famens Dairv 
The Soeders Sons Co. 
District No. VI 
T. D. Biggins & Sons (Sharon plant). 
Reeher Brother.s 


Dept. D 


cheat yourself by selling milk that is only 

partially clean. 
See your dealer today about a Purity Strainer. If he can’t 
supply you write us for literature and prices, giving your 
dealer’s name. 


Ask for new illustrated folder. 


Purity Stamping Company 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Whether you have 35 or 
200 Cows there is a 


DE LAVAL MILKER 


U4 
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For your needs and purse 


Whether you have 5 or 500 cows or more to milk, there is a De Laval Outfit exactly suited for your needs and 
purse. More than 25,000 De Laval Milkers.in use prove that they soon pay for themselves in saving time and 
labor, increasing the quantity and quality of the milk, and by making dairying more pleasant and profitable. 


A De Laval Milker will save you at least $20 per cow per year. 


You will find a De Laval easy to own, 


easy to operate and easy to pay for. It will please both you and your cows and your only regret will be that 


you didn’t get one sooner. 


DeLaval Milker 
Outfits sold for 


‘ta 


and up, depending on the 
size of herd 


ES 


EASY MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


A small payment down (from 10% to 25%) will put a De 
Laval Milker to work for you. Then the easy monthly payments 
can more than be met by the savings it makes for you. See your 


De Laval Agent or mail coupon below for full information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 9930 
165 Broadway, New York: 600 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
Send me your Milker [ ] Separator [ ] Catalog (check which). 


Name 
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By The Editor. 

At the price conference held Satur- 
day, August 29, the first one in several 
months, it was agreed by the commuiit- 
“tee from the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company, the dealers and dis- 
‘tributors and the consumers, that the 
“buying prices-to dealers and the retail 
_price to consumers be the same for 

September as was for August. : 
- In face of general market condi- 
tions, the continued industrial slump 
and the fact that western milk and 
cream producers are still offering their 
wares delivered in Pittsburgh, for less 
than the buyers are paying the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company, it 
was deemed best to hold the prices 
where they were for the month of Sep- 
tember. : ; 

“The local marketing situation is ap- 
parently satisfactory,” explained Mr. 
Brenneman in the conference of the 
farmers preceding the joint meeting 
with the dealers and consumers. There 
were 25 farmers, in addition to the 
sales committee, representing nine dif- 
ferent locals at the conference. “It 
is the outlying markets that require 
our attention from a price angle,” he 
continued, “therefore let us not be too 
hasty in making known our demands. 
Frankly I would like to see the price 
of milk raised considerable, but for the 
good of the organization, I would dread 
to see it go up. We learned our les- 
son trying to hold the price too high.” 

. F. McKillop, representing the 
Westford local, suggested an increase 
in price, citing instances of where farm- 
ers were not getting cost of produc- 
tion from their milk. His sentiments 
were concurred by other representa- 
times. 


Must Meet Competition . 

At this juncture W. S. Wise, who just 
‘a few moments before, had qualified as 
a new member of the Board of Direc- 
tors, arose. 

“Just as long as I have had any con- 
nection with a cooperative marketing 
organization have I continued to hear 
the plea that the producers were not 
getting cost of production for their 
product,” he declared. “I agree with 
you in stating that you should get more 
for your milk. But you can only sell 
milk on a market basis and none other. 
We farmers must forget about our 
production costs when it comes to sell- 
ing our milk, but we must bear in mind 
the general market conditions. 

“In other words, if I can not continue 
in the dairy business at a profit, under 
the market conditions, then I must quit. 
If the Michigan, Wisconsin and other 
western farmers can produce their milk 
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Buying and Retail Prices Remain 


For September 


Following is the schedule of prices for September, 1925: 


District. Class I Class IT Retail Price. 
Pittshurghe Lee) Durer wee eee ee, - $355 $2.63 14c. qt. 
Pittsburch Country Plant... Y 2AU 2.10 
Younsstowit.emcccs ee (decided later) 2.10 le feutale. 
IWiheéelinpr ee pe a ot. oUEN 2.10 14c. qt. 
Wihe cling: es en eee va» 00 
Nishtabilaweceess:, et ee Bes Gon 2.28 14c. qt. 
Mantutachunmp Plants: se... ..0-..0. 2.95 2.20 
SUE N seh ih yk ye ee Pe ee 3.00. 2.10 [Serqt. 
Bastekiverpool iO. eee, eee ees 2.10 14c. qt. 
New ISensing tones 1.) sees een so. 3.50 2.20 166. dt. 


AUGUST MILK PRICES 


Although receipts for August, throughout the Pittsburgh Milk Shed 
were practically the same as for August, 1924, our pool price averaged 
23 cents higher this year. 


The pool price to producers in the Pittsburgh Country Plant district 
is $2.33 for August, 1925. Last year the pool price was $2.10 per cwt. 


This was possible mainly through the efforts of the Sales Committee 
in procuring a price for milk moving into Class II in line with marketing 
conditions. For August this year our Class II price was $2.10 per cwt. 
Last year during August the price was $1.75 per cwt. 


In District No. 1, which includes Pittsburgh Country Plants and 
local F. O. B. markets, the price is $2.33 per cwt. and 2514 cents per 
gallon or $3.00 per cwt. The latter prices are for F. O. B. shipments. 


In District No. 2, which includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles and 
Girard, the price is $2.63 per cwt. 


In District No. 3, which includes Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport and 
Martins Ferry, the price is $2.43 per cwt 


In District No. 4, which includes Ashtabula and its surrounding 
markets, the price is $2.72 per cwt. 


In District No. 5, the price at Minerva (Pet Milk Company) and 
Lyona, is $2.13 per cwt.; at Saegertown, Emlenton, and Conneaut Lake, 
the price is $2.23 per cwt.; at Vinocur Dairy, Barnesville, H. W. Walker 
Company, Orangeville, Moore Brothers, Phalanx, Andalusia Dairy at 
East Rochester, the price is $2.33 per cwt. The price at Salem is 
$2.48 per cwt. 


In District No. 6, which includes Sharon, Farrell and Sharpsville, 
the price is $2.63 per cwt. 


In District No. 7, which includes East Liverpool and its surrounding 
markets, the price is $2.88 per cwt. 


In District No. 8, which includes New Kensington and Parnassus, 
the price is $3.00 per cwt. or 25%4 cents per gallon. 


Below are the dealers’ buying prices for September. 


District Class I Class II 
Nop Uo GN (Oa SY 3) cao ate nn i | oe ne $3.55 $2.63 
3 del See $2.70 $2.10 


Nowe (Gounthy Piant)ie....:....-.. i 
Zs a (Decided Later) $2.10 
ae ee $3.50A-$2.65B $2.10 


“This Paper Is Owned and Published by Dairy Farmers Who Are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co.” 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Unchanged 


and lay it down in Pittsburgh, at a 
profit, and still sell it for less than I 
am getting for it, then there is some- 
thing radically wrong with my methods 
or system. I 

“If you think it would be right to 
boost the price of milk on this market 
at this time and make this the dump- 
ing ground for milk from all parts of 
the globe ,then all right. You will come 
less near to getting cost of produc- 
tion from your price than you are 
now.” : 

In the joint conference, after Mr. 
Brenneman had requested a slight in- 
crease in price, in accordance with the 
request of the farmers, the milk deal- 
ers began expressing their views. 

Market Justifies Price. 

“There is nothing in the marketing of 
dairy products today that would justify 
an increase in the price of milk at this 
time,” declared E. M. Bailey of the 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company. “We 
handled last month but six per cent 
less milk in our plants than last year. 
It is true that the price of butter is 
five or six cents higher than a year 
ago, but also true that class II is 25 
to 30 cents higher. 

“We have been offered sweet cream 
in carload lots for considerable less 
than we are paying the Dairymen’s 
Coooperatives Sales Company. But be- 
cause we have a right decent farm or- 
ganization to work with, we have turn- 
ed down this western cream. If Class 
I is raised more than five cents a cwt., 
then we must have a boost in the re- 
tail price of milk, for we are operating 
on a smaller spread at present than we 
have for a long time. Also I firmly be- 
lieve that should an adjustment be made 
in prices today, that they should be’ 
continued until November 1,” 

Other dealers concurred with the sen- 
timent expressed by Mr. Bailey. Ina 
few words C. Halloway of the United 
Dairy in Wheeling, explained the 
Cleveland situation, wherein he stated 
they were continuing in September with 
the same prices they had in August. 

The farmers elected to retire for 
another conference among themselves, 
at this stage, and after a brief dis- 
cussion, upon the suggestion of the di- 
rectors, it was deemed advisable not 
to press the request for an increase in 
price at this time, but to be prepared 
to ask for a much more substantial in- 
crease next month. The dealers were 
satisfied with the decision of the farm- 
ers and the meeting adjourned with the 
understanding that they would be sub- 
ject to another call should market con- 
ditions justify a revision in prices even 
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Two 


National Dairy Farmer Carnival Will B 


Fare and one-half of the cur- 
rent one way fare is announced 
by all principal railroads in the 
United States and eastern Can- 
ada to the 1925 National Dairy 
Exposition at Indianapolis, Oc- 
tober 10 to 17. In Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia the reduced 
‘fare tickets will be sold on the 
certificate plan. Certificates must 
be obtained from ticket agent at 
starting point. In Ohio excursion 
rates will be in effect for the 
round trip. The dates of sale 
are October 9 to 14, and the final 
honoring date at Indianapolis for 
the return trip is October 21. 


One of America’s greatest agricul- 
tural institutions, the National Dairy 
Exposition, will be held this year at 
Indianapolis, a very central location 
geographically and for all the impor- 
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Biggest and Best 


necessity of milk and its products for 
maintaining health and growth, ,ex- 
hibits by the national dairy cattle 
asssociations, illustrating their work in 
improving dairy cattle and increasing 
production per cow; great conventions, 
meetings and conferences of leaders in 
all branches of the industry, to discuss 
problems of their particular business. 

The Exposition illustrates, in a strik- 
ing way just what is being done in 
the modern dairy world and how it is 
being done. Everyone interested in 
any branch of dairying will find some- 
thing useful and instructive in this 
Exposition, for every part of the in- 
dustry is represented in a manner to 
show its relation to dairying as a whole. 
It is attended annually by thousands 
of progressive dairymen from America 
and many other countries, who want 
to keep abreast of progress in their in- 
dustry. 


The Exhibit of Dairy Cattle 
The immense cattle building on the 


Any man or woman in the United | 


States and Canada who has never 
acted as judge at any fair or show or 
served as college instructor, agricul- 
tural agent, agricultural teacher, or 
represented a college at any inter- 
state or national contest is eligible for 
entry in this contest. Each contest- 
ant will be required to judge three 
classes of animals of the same breed, 
each class to consist of four cows or 
four heifers or four bulls of similar 
age and the same breed. ‘The closing 
date for filing applications for admis- 
sion to this contest is October 3d. 
The Display of Machinery and Supplies 

The vast machinery display at the 
National Dairy Exposition is- amazing 
in its size and completeness. It con- 
tains every machine, utensil, equipment 
and supply for use in the care and 
handling of milk, the manufacture and 
distribution of dairy products, and for 
the equipment of the dairy barn and 
farm. Every leading maker of modern 
equipment and machinery for the dairy 
industry will have his product on ex- 
hibition. 

The exhibit of instricate and scien- 
tific appliances for use on the farm, in 
the barn, the dairy and factory, will 
occupy over 100,000 square feet of 
floor space in one of the large build- 
ings. The machinery and equipment 
will be arranged so that visitors will 
have an opportunity to inspect every- 


W\thing, and many of the machines will 


be shown in motion, illustrating how 
they operate in actual use. Experts on 
the practical equipment of dairy plants 
will be on hand to advise visitors and 
explain the use and operation of ma- 
chinery. 

American milk producers, distribu- 
tors, creamerymen, butter makers, 
cheese makers and®ice cream manu- 
facturers, make it a practice to visit 
this Exposition yearly to. purchase 
their plant equipment, for this is the 
jonly place where they can see all 
kinds of machinery, compare one with 
the other, and select the best for their 
plants. For this reason the machinery 


JUDGING BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 


tant dairy sections. A large attendance 
of leaders in American dairy agri- 
culture and most representative ex- 
hibits of fine cattle and other dairy 
displays from all parts of the United 
States and Canada are thus assured. 
The dates are October 10 to 17. For 
the readers of the Dairymen’s Price 
Reporter the trip is short and will be 
made at a time of the year when 
traveling is a real pleasure by either 
automobile or train. Reduced rail- 
road rates are effective from every- 
where. Furthermore, most of the 
heavy work of the farm will have been 
completed at the time of the opening 
date of the Exposition, so, that no 
dairyman can afford to stay at home 
when this great school is in session. 


This Exposition has come to: be 
known as the court of last resort 
on everything pertaining to dairying 
in America. In it are exhibited the 
finest pure-bred dairy cattle in the 
land, also dairy cows not pure-bred 
but having high milk production rec- 
ords—the latest and best mechanical 
equipment for dairy farms and barns— 
complete, modern equipment of all 
kinds for dairy factories, milk plants, 
creameries, condenseries, cheese fac- 
tories and ice cream plants. 


It contains comprehensive education- 
al exhibits, displays and demonstra- 
tions by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the dairy colleges, and 
by other great national and interna- 
tional organizations for science and 
wesearch, demonstrations in judging 
dairy cattle and dairy products by 
state agricultural college and voca- 
tional high school students and boys 
and girls from calf clubs, a health 
food show: demonstrating the vital 


CLUB CALVES AT 1924 NATIONAL DAIRY EXPOSITION 


Exposition Grounds will house 1,500 of 
the best representatives of the five 
leading dairy breeds—Ayrshire, Brown 
Swiss, Guernsey, Holstein -Friesian 
and Jersecys—all winners at the leading 
state fairs of America., These cattle 
will be on exhibition and will be shown 
daily in competition for cash prizes 
in the Coliseum. The Coliseum will 
have a large show arena and seats for 
5,000 spectators, so that visitors may 
sit in comfort and see the judges se- 
lect the prize winners from the finest 
dairy animals of the United States 
and Canada. E. A. Gannon, associate 
in dairy extension, Purdue University, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
this departmient. 


In another building there will be an 
exhibit of several hundred dairy cows 
from cow testing associations. ‘These 
cows are not pure-bred animals, but 
are selected for competition because of 
their high and profitable milk produc- 
tion. Still another cattle exhibit of 
great value will be the calves owned 
by boys and girls who are members of 
calf clubs, illustrating the work being 
done by governmental agencies to im- 
prove dairy stock and to interest young 
men and women in breeding better 
dairy cattle. The closing date for all 
cattle entries is September 19. 


Farmers’ Judging Contest Popular 
One of the feature educational events 
of the 1925 National Dairy Exposition 
will be the farmers’ dairy cattle judg- 
ing contest. Farmers in many states 
are expected to compete in this con-~ 
test. Medals and diplomas will be 
awarded to the highest scoring indi- 
viduals and teams for judging Ayr- 
shires, Brown Swiss, Guernseys, Hol- 
steins and Jerseys. 


lexhibit is one Of the most instructive 
and valuable part of the Exposition. 
Educational Exhibits Helpful 
The educational exhibits of what 
our agricultural colleges are doing for 
dairying in all of its -branches, as 
arranged and brought together by the 
American Dairy Science Association, 
will be supervised by G. I. Christie, 
director, Indiana Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The exhibits by the 
national cattle breed associations of 
work going on the country over for 
increasing the profit and lessening the 


labor on the farm through the better. 


cow will also be features in this same 
department. 
The Exhibit of Dairy Products 

Dairy products will be displayed in 
a special Dairy Building having re- 
frigerators and proper equipment for 
the purpose. Several hundred tubs of 
butter and cheese will be entered in 
contests and after the judges have 
scored the entries and decided the 
winners, the butter and cheese will be 
placed on display. 

Other exhibits of dairy products in 
this building will be made by manu- 
facturers and distributors who desire to 
display their products in a commercial 
way. The Dairy Products Building is 
well equipped for this kind of exhibits 
and affords a splendid place to present 
dairy products to the American public. 
_ Various daily demonstrations show- 
ing manufacture, handling and market- 
ing of dairy products will also be given 
in the Dairy Products Building. 

United States Government Exhibit 

The United’ States Department of 
Agriculture is preparing an elaborate 
educational display, illustrating many 
Important activities for the progress 
and profit of dairying and showing 
results of countles experiments and 
years of research and investigation for 
better production and marketing. 

In addition to the main display, 


' Relations Service, 


there will be special exhibits showing 
work done by various bureaus of the | 
Department whose work relates di- 
rectly to dairying, such as the Bureau — 
of Dairying, Bureau of Animal In 
dustry, Bureau of Chemistry, State 
Bureau of Plan 
Bureau of Markets an 


Industry, 
others. : 
Health Food Show and Women’s 
Exhibit 5 

This year the Exposition will pro-- 
vide exhibits, demonstrations and — 
events having specific application to 
the women as it concerns their work 
in the conduct of the household, so — 
that they particularly may learn and — 
put into practice methods and device 
that will give them a fuller enjoyment 
of life. A spacious building on th 
Exposition Grounds will be devote 
exclusively to this department. 
For the first time in the history o 
the country, the nation’s leading nu 
trition authorities will furnish a defi 
nite classification of what the primal — 
health foods for man are, food that — 
he requires to keep healthy and live © 
longer. These foods will be placeame 
on exhibition, their value charted and 
every detail in their preparation will 
be demonstrated by national expert 
in domestic service. 


chanical devices that have been per- — 
fected as labor savers of the same na- 
ture that man has given to lessen othe 
manual labor on the farm and in th 
factory will be shown so that over — 
and above the usual dairy matters the ; 
woman is interested in, she will be af- 
forded a comfortable and pleasurable — 
hour in viewing more intimate things — 
for her immediate household. 
Meetings and Conventions ; 
Every day. during the Exposition 
there will be meetings and conventions — 
of various dairy organizations, both 
national and state. These meeting. 
will be addressed by recognized lead 
ers in their particular lines from the 
industrial, scientific and business world. 
Most of the meetings will be open to 
all interested people and visitors may 
attend at their pleasure. E 
Following is a list of the important 
events on the Exposition calendar. 3 
October 10—State agricultural col- 
lege students’ cattle. judging contest. 
October 11—National Dairy Club 
meeting and band concert. ea 
October 12—International Associa- 
tion of Milk Dealers meeting, Inter 
national Association of Dairy and Milk 
Inspectors meeting, American Dairy 
Science Association meeting, boys’ and 
stateme 
students’ dairy — 
products judging contest and vocation- 
al high school students’ cattle judgin 4 
contest. = 
October 13th—Ayrshire cattle judg- 
ing, Brown Swiss cattle judging, judging * 
of boys’ and girls’ calves, International — 
Association of Milk Dealers meeting, — 
International Association of Dairy and 
Milk Inspectors meeting and American 
Dairy Science Association meeting. a 
October 14th—Guernsey cattle judg- 
ing, National County Agents confer 
ence, National Cheese Association 
meeting, Butter Day, Transportation 
Day, Holstein- Friesian Association 
meeting, International Association of — 
Milk Dealers meeting, International 
Association of Dairy and Milk In- — 
spectors meeting and Illinois Day. _ 
October 15th—Holstein judging, — 
American Dairy Federation meeting 
and banquet, Woman’s Day, Ohio Day — 
and American Dry Milk Institute meet= 


girls’ cattle judging contest, 
agricultural college 


ing. J 
October 16th—Jersey Cattle judging. 


Baltimore 
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Ward’s Fall & Winter 


Catalogue is Yours Free 


There are 700 pages of Money Saving op- 
portunities in this book—for you! 

There are 700 pages of fresh, new merchan- 
dise—one of the greatest and most complete 
assortments of merchandise ever gotten to- 
gether. 

One copy of this new 700 Page Catalogue is 
offered to you free—without any obligation. 
You need only fill in the coupon below or write 
us a postcard, and your copy of this Catalogue 
will be sent to you free. 


$50 Cash Saving 
This Season for You 


There is a Cash Saving of $50 for you if you 
use this book—if you send all your orders to 
Ward’s. And we want to tell you here just 
how this big saving was made possible for you. 
—Cash buys cheapest. $50,000,000 in 
ready cash was used to make possible these 
thousands of bargains. Everyone knows that 
big orders and spot cash get the lowest prices. 
We buy goods in enormous quantities— 
sometimes even taking the entire output of a 
factory—and by paying cash, get lower than 
market prices. 
— Merchandise Experts. Our force of buy- 
ers is composed of experts—specialists with 


long experience and wide knowledge of the 


goods they buy. They know manufacturing 


costs, they know how and when to buy stand- 
ard goods at the lowest possible prices. 


— Searching the markets of the world. 
Months have been spent in searching every 
market. Our buyers go to all countries in 
their hunt for bargains for you—to find the 
biggest bargains the whole world has to offer. 


_ Ward’s Low Prices 
On Standard Goods Only 


Our buyers have one rule to follow: “‘Buy 
only the kind of goods our customers want— 
the kind that stands inspection and use. Buy 
at the lowest prices—but never sacrifice qual- 
ity in order to make a low price.” 

We never offer ‘‘price baits’? on cheap, un- 
satisfactory merchandise—we never offer 
cheap, unworthy merchandise in our Cata- 
logue to make our prices seem low. 


Everything for the Farm, 
the Home and the Family 


Almost everything you or your family needs 
to buy—everything to wear, everything for 
the home is shown in this new Catalogue at 
Money Saving prices. 

A saving of $50 may just as well be yours if 
you write for this book—and send all your 
orders to Ward’s. 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


‘The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 


Fort Worth 
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Your Orders 
are shipped within 
24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped 
within 24 hours. That saves 
time. But besides, one of 
our seven big houses is near 
to you. Your ovders reach 
us quicker. Your goods 
reach you quicker. It is 
quicker and cheaper, and 
more satisfactory to send 
all your orders to Ward’s. 


POC 0008 80 OOS ESS OOOO ODOAOSESOSSEOSOSETSSOOOSEOOOOERE 
To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dept.- 99. 


Baltimore St. Paul 
Portland, Ore. Fort Worth 


Chicago _—_‘ Kansas City 
Oakland, Calif. 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fall & Winter Catalogue. 
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Distribution Factors Affect Milk Prices 


Editor’s Note—The following is 
the first installment of an address 
given by Dr. Clyde L. King, be- 
fore the American Institute of 
Cooperation at Philadelphia. We 
urge all our members to read this 
address carefully, for in it Dr. 
King gives a very accurate and 
complete analysis of the dairy 
situation, particularly as it per- 
tains to this territory. Dr. King, 
now Secretary of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, is the 
former Milk Price Arbiter for the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company and was instrumental in 
getting our present plan of mark- 
eting organized. 


By Dr. Clyde L. King, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 


I have been asked to discuss “Dis- 
tribution Factors That Affect Milk 
Prices.” I shall discuss what I have 
to say under ten points. These ten 
points represent the essential princi- 
ples that have guided the market in 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Baltimore 
for the past decade to results that are 
in the interests alike of farmers, con- 
sumers and dealers. At the outset I 
must express my obligations to friends 
among farmers, dealers and consum- 
ers in the Pittsburgh, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia territory in giving me in- 
formation and help in the statement 
of fact and principle in this paper. 
These friends are those who have been 
living and forceful parts of the eco- 
nomic factors herein discussed. 


1. Receiving stations in the country 
should be large enough so as to keep 
costs of running the stations down to 
the lowest minimum consistent with 
good service. 


The greater the volume the less the 
cost per quart of running receiving 
stations. There is, to be sure, a size 
beyond which this law will not apply. 
That point varies with management and 
particularly with facilities for unload- 
ing by farmers. 

A station must handle at least 25,000 
pounds per day in order to get on an 
economy basis and lower unit costs 
are secured in those handling from 75,- 
000 to 100,000 pounds per day. A mini- 
mum of 20,000 pounds per days is neces- 
sary to get a rate on car lot shipments. 
The freight rate on car load shipments 
is one-eighth below that on less than 
car lots. This saving itself is worth 
consideration. 

As to the decline in cost with the in- 
crease in volume, one dealers reports 
that, taking a 100 forty quart can sta- 
tion as a basis, the cost of operation 
of a 200 can station decreased .00028c. 
per hundred pounds; a 300 can station 
decreased .003. per hundred pounds; a 
340 can station decreased. 0045. per 
hundred pounds, and in a 360 can sta- 
tion there was a saving of .0516c. per 
hundred pounds. 


No dealer has reported to me a sta- 
tion that was so large that unit operat- 
ing costs began to increase just be- 
cause of the size. 


There are limits, however, to the size. 
One important limiting factor is the 
number of wagons that can unload in 
a reasonable time. For a whole milk 
station, particularly it is very import- 
ant that wagons do not stand too long 
unloaded. Long waiting in line lowers 
quality. To make the producers wait 
in line too long is another way of 
shifting some of the cost on to the 
farmer. Moreover when the equipment 
in the plant becomes overcrowded the 
cooling and caring for the milk in the 
plant and the cleansing of equipment 
is not so well done and hence puts the 
burden of poor quality on the con- 
sumer and on the farmer. 


Another factor that limits the size 
is the length of haul necessary to get 
the milk to the receiving station, and 
the character of roads over which the 
milk is hauled. The haul can be longer 
in time when the milk is not to be re- 
tailed as whole milk. ‘The density of 
the cow population and the output per 
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cow, are also factors in setting the 
maximum load of the receiving station. 

When the amount of milk coming 
daily into a receiving station is too 
small the operating costs is high. Be- 
cause the station does not pay there 
is a temptation to lower operating costs 
by putting in poorly qualified employes, 
thus demoralizing the whole milk mar- 
ket for the farmer and placing the bur- 
den of unsatisfactory quality on the 
consumer. Forcing too many small 
uneconomical stations on any milk deal- 
er in order to get short hauls to the 
farmer is bound to result in poor quali- 
ty and high cost, and is therefore not to 
the advantage of either the farmer or 
the consumer. In one region where 
the receiving stations were too small 
for economical operation because too 
numerous, all have recently been closed 
and the milk trucked to the city. 

Where the cow population in a given 
territory is not sufficient to warrant 
a full sized receiving plant it will pro- 
bably be more economical for the farm- 
ers to sell cream through cream skim- 
ming stations, especially if their haul 
has to be a long one or over bad roads. 
When the quantity of milk received 
gets too large there is greater need 
for storage capacity to meet peak loads 
and this may also call for short time 
extra help. 

There is some advantage to the deal- 
er in the fairly moderate sized plant in 
that the operators can have closer con- 
tact with their patrons. 

The glass lined tank in insulated 
freight cars is a distinct advantage to 
the larger receiving station as it keeps 
the milk in better shape and brings 
the milk to the city plant at a lower 
cost. The temperature rises twice as 
fast when milk is shipped in cans in 
freight cars, unless iced, as it does in 
a tank car. The tank car also saves 
paying freight on cans instead of on 
milk. 


In view of the great advantage to 
both the farmer and the consumer of 
receiving stations of a size sufficient. to 
be economical, cooperative selling or- 
ganizations do well to limit cross haul- 
ing as far as that can reasonably and 
properly be done, and to help keep 
down unnecessary duplication in re- 
ceiving station plants. 


2. Receiving station prices should be 
so fixed as to attract milk to the re- 
ceiving station in outlying districts 
rather than to have it brought direct 
to the city. The price at the receiv- 
ing station can not, therefore, be so low 
as to make it advisable for farmers to 
ship direct, nor so high as to make it 
uneconomical to run receiving stations. 


Just exactly what receiving station 
charge is of the greatest advantage to the 
farmer and the consumer and the deal- 
er depends upon many factors. It may 
be said in general that the charge of 
zc. a quart has worked out with good 
advantage to all. The farmer shipping 
to the receiving station needs but one 
set of cans, whereas he will need two 
sets if he ships to a plant in the city 
by train. Moreover, his cans will get 
worse treatment and more will be lost 
by railroad shipment. It also costs him 
something to make sure that the 
milk arrives in good condition in the 
city when sent by rail. 


As a rule the upward limit for the 
receiving station charge can not long 
be more than it is worth to the farmer 
and it can not be less than it is worth 
to the dealer. The farmer gets the ad- 
vantage of better quality of milk, as 
does the consumer, when the milk goes 
to the receiving station. He also has 
the advantage of a more stable market. 
The farmer has no train schedule to 
meet, he can see his milk weighed and 
sampled, and there is less loss in petty 
thefts by taking milk to the receiving 
station. The dealer gets the advantage 
of better quality of milk and regular 
patrons. And the farmer and the deal- 
er are kept in closer touch with each 
other. The dealer gets good will from 
his patrons because the farmers get 
better acquainted with his representa- 
tives at the receiving station and the 
farmers’ organizations also get better 
good will because the farmers in that 


particular local will be better acquaint- 
ed with each other through their daily 
contacts at that receiving station. The 
consumer certainly is better off because 
undoubtedly the quality of milk at the 
receiving station is better than that 
which it is possible to maintain in cans 
shipped for a substantial haul in a rail- 
road train. 

3. The milk should be transported to 
the city in quantities sufficient to get 
minimum costs. 

The minimum rail transportation rate 
of course is the carload lot? This is at 
least 8,000 quarts. The dealer is per- 
mitted in some instances to have a car 
load rate if he can fill a car at two 
stations on the same road, going in 
the same direction. This enables him 
to partially load a car at one station 
and complete the load at a station down 
the line. What applies to carload lots 
also applies to full motor truck loads. 
A, motor hauling 800 gallons per load 
does so at a higher cost per gallon than 
a motor hauling 1500 gallons per load. 

4. The motor truck will be used for 
nearby milk because it is more eco- 
nomical than the receiving station. 

The motor truck has shown conclu- 
sively that it is more economical for 
at least a 30 mile haul. Motor trucks 
hauling milk in cans have the advan- 
tage of numerous stops although it is 
difficult to keep the temperature down 
in the summer time and it is also diffi- 
cult to keep the dust that settles on the 
lids from getting into the milk when 
the cans are opened. 

The motor truck will operate eco- 
nomically for 30 miles out with good 
results on good roads. With not too 
much traffic congestion they may reach 
possibly 50 miles out, if too many stops 
do not have to be made. How far be- 
yond 30 miles it is possible to use them 
is dependent in part upon whether or 
not the milk brought to the city in car- 
load lots has to be again rehauled to the 
pasteurizing plant. It seems that rail 
transportation for 50 miles when the 
milk must again be carted from the 
train shed to the dairy platform is us- 
ually as costly as hauling by automo- 
bile 50 miles. 


The glass lined tank on the motor 
truck brings milk from the receiving 


station to the city at a very economical. 


rate and also assures good quality at 
delivery. Furthermore, it makes it pos- 
sible to fit in the receipt of milk at 
the city plant to meet continuing op- 
erating conditions there, and thus to 
lower costs and improve operating con- 
ditions at the plant. Shipping in tank 
trucks from receiving stations saves 
cans, and saves the freight. The tem- 
perature is held better. Quality is also 
improved because the thorough cleansing 
of one tank is less expensive and more 
reliable than the cleansing of many 
milk cans. The motor truck has come 
to stay so far as nearby milk is con- 
cerned. 


_In the long run the extent of compe- 

tition between the motor truck and the 
car lot shipment will be determined in 
part by the amount of the cost of road 
construction and maintenance assessed 
upon the truck in state charges for 
truck licenses. Another factor will be 
less than carload lot rates. 


_ One marked disadvantage of collect- 
ing milk cans by trucks, particularly 
when the drivers of the trucks are not 
employed by either the dealer or the 
farmers’ organization, is that these 
drivers will, in order to get the gal- 
lonage on their trucks necessary to 
minimum costs, tend to encourage pro- 
ducers of unfit milk to send their milk 
to the city. This type of driver has the 
same disadvantage that the steamship 
agent had been soliciting immigrants 
to come to this country. The steamship 
agent did not choose his immigrants 
for their quality, but for their quanti- 
ty. To offset this disadvantage all 
trucks are now being operated in more 
than one district, either by the farmers’ 
organizations or by the dealers. This 
method of operation insures better 
quality and more reliable collection of 
good milk. 


5. The pasteurization plant in the city 
should be as large as is consistent with 


minimum costs, both of pasteurization 
and of distribution. 

The unit cost of pasteurization de- 
pends upon the volume and also upon 
the compactness of the plant. Most 
plants have been overbuilt. From the 


point of view of pasteurization costs 


alone it appears that a run of about 
3,000 pounds per hour is necessary to 
get fairly low costs. 


the large city will depend upon other 
factors also. The pasteurization plant 
should be large enough to take care 


in about six hours of the total retail” 


trade going out from that plant, in 


order that milk may not be held un- 
One large dealer reports that 


duly. 
about a quarter of a million pounds 
per day represents the maximum ca- 
pacity of present systems. If the plants 


are properly built they can handle cer- 
tainly something over 150 routes if the - 


rly The’ size of the 
pasteurizing plant most economical in 
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routes are close at hand and compact. | 


One dealer reports that his costs for 
plants pasteurizing for a little over 150 
substantially lower than 


wagons are 
his pasteurizing costs at a plant serv- 
ing but 90 routes. 


If the pasteurizing plant is too small 


for the trade, longer hours must be 
taken to handle the perishable pro- 
ducts and it is more difficult to keep 


the plants clean and sterile, thus re- 


sulting in an inferior product to the 
consumer. 


ization space built. 


plant. 


When the 


much as two hours in 


When the trade gets too 

large, sub-stations must be provided for 
distribution, or else additional pasteur- 
Milk can profitably | 
be hauled as far as 15 miles under good — 
traffic conditions to a sub-distributing — 


salesman has to spend 
more than one hour and certainly as 
travelling — 
to and from his route he reduces the 
amount of time that he can spend in 


soliciting trade, which is an important 


factor to the dealer and also to the 
To be sure a route driver 
may travel two hours more profitably to — 


farmer. 


Get More Money 
for Cleaner Milk 


You can’t expect the creamery or con- 
densary to pay you the top-notch price for 
your milk when it contains dirt and sedi- 
ment. Andif you think it is entirely clean, 
make this simple test. 

Pour some fresh milk through an ordinary 
strainer, then pour that same milk through 
a Dr. Clark Purity Strainer, and see how 
much dirt you get. You'll be surprised 
at the result. Then make the test the 
other way ’round by using the Purity 
Strainer first 
and the ordi- 
nary strainer 


ast. 

That test will 
convince you 
that what we 
say is true. The 
Purity Strainer 
is the only one 
that gets ALL 
the dirt. That’s 
our guarantee 
or we'll refund 
your money. 
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PURITY 
ton Discs are 
made in any size 
from 5% in. to 
7 in. diam., for 
all makes of 
strainers or filt- 
ers. Send for a 
trial order. 


Used and endorsed by 
World’s largest dairies 
and_ condensaries, in- 
cluding Borden’s, Car- 
nation, Mohawk, Shef- 
field Farms, ete. And 
they use it because it 


the top-notch price class. Make it clean 
with a Purity Strainer. 
Made in two-sizes — 10 qt. and 18 qt. 
Ask your dealer for the Purity Strainer 
or write us for circular and prices. Send 
today! 


Purity Stamping Company 


Dept. D Battle Creek, Mich. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cotton 
ises for strainers and filters. 
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get to the beginning of a compact route 
than another can go one hour to get 
to the beginning of a long route. Oth- 
er economic factors entering are the 
kind of delivery vehicle, the character 
of the streets, the topography of the 
country, the density of the residences, 
the margin of profits, and the service 
customers demand. 


Certainly sub-distributing plants will 
usually pay long before sub-pasteur- 
izing stations pay. Sub-delivery sta- 
tions pay when as many as 20 routes 
are delivered from them. As one deal- 
er put it to me, 35 tons can be moved 
by one automobile to a sub-station 
cheaper than by 35 route wagons car- 


- rying one ton each. 


6. Price policies in the city should be 
such as to keep the milk on the retail 


“wagons. 


Keeping the milk on the retail wagon 
insures a steady trade and brings to 
the consumer a better product. For 
these reasons route delivery is to be 
desired by consumer and farmer and 
dealer in preference to milk delivered 
to and from retail stores. 


There may be some economies in de- 
livering milk to stores on a wholesale 
wagon in large quantities, but to deliv- 
er milk to stores from the retail wagon 
is almost certainly a losing venture, 
even when delivered to the store at 
the same price as to the consumer. I 
have known of many, many plans that 
have been tried out to get bottles back 
from the stores in the same ratio as 
they are gotten back from the route 
customers. The loss on bottles in the 
grocery store trade usually knocks out 
all the profits unless quite a substan- 
tial amount is delivered at each store. 
The loss in bottles on small grocery 
store sales more than offsets the sav- 
ing in time in delivery and the loss in 
route trade. 


This loss in trade will not apply, of 
course, to the wholesale dealer, who 
has no retail trade to lose, but for a 
city as a whole the principle is true 
just the same. Good products and good 
business, both require the same charge 


to the store as to the retail customer 


in the retail district. The result of put- 
ting milk largely through the stores 
rather than through the retail wagon 
is particularly shown in New .York 
city, where the average cost of all milk 
to the consumer is substantially be- 
yond that of other cities, where milk 
is kept mainly on the retail wagons. 
It is obvious that to handle the milk 
through two channels costs more than 
to handle it through one. Moreover, 
few grocery stores are equipped to 
care for milk. 


The average patron goes to the gro- 
cery store for milk as an accommoda- 
tion to meet an exceptional need. The 
exception to this rule is in certain 
resident sections where many residents 
can not afford, or think they can not 
afford, to have refrigerators and buy 
ice, but even in these sections milk 
dealers are pointing out methods by 
which these disadvantages can be over- 
‘come. In some of these poorer sec- 
tions of the city theft of milk from door 
steps is greater than in residence sec- 
tions, particularly because in a few 
cases the milk can not be left at the 
back door because of building conges- 
tion. 


Tests show that the consumption of 
milk per person is not so high when 
the store is relied upon as a source of 
milk supply as when the retail wagon 
is relied upon. The children do not get 
home from school in time or the mother 
has company and can not go to the 
store for the milk. Hence health is im- 
paired, and children run the risk of 
undernourishment. 


Moreover, the dealer loses good will 
when somebody else sells his milk. Just 
as soon as the dealer gets a pride in 
his milk and gets a money income just 
because the quality of his milk is good, 
he wants to care for it himself, and 
does not want to run the risks of poor 
quality because someone else is not 
properly caring for his product. 


I can give examples of city after 
city, where the spread between the 
Price of milk to the farmer f. o. b. 
city and the price delivered to the con- 
sumer was lower by price ‘policies 
that put the milk mainly on the retail 
wagon and kept it out of grocery stores 
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as a main channel of delivery, and I 
have seen the net spread from produc- 
er to consumer increase time after time 
when price policies encouraged the sale 
of milk through stores. It is in the 
interest of the dealer as well as the 
farmer that the milk be delivered on 
the route wagon. 

The wider spread necessary when 
milk goes through both channels also 
encourages the farmers near suburbs 
or small towns to distribute their own 
milk. The smaller milk dealer can not 
pasteurize his milk, and too often milk 


is not*as well cared for by the farmer 
distributor as it is by the regular route 
from farmer to nearby receiving sta- 
tions to city plant, or from farmer 
direct to city plant. 


Any lowering of confidence in the 
healthfulness of milk reduces the 
amount of milk that all farmers can sell. 
A low spread to the dealer made pos- 
sible by good volume at receiving sta- 
tions and on retail wagons has practi- 
cally eliminated the farmer distributor. 


(To be Continued Next Month) 
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“Improved agriculture is brought 
about by fertile brains as well as by 
fertile fields.’-—W. C. Smith. 


POWER MILKER: 
Complete Baa 30. | ‘35 


Send for sensa- 

PP tional offer! Milk 
, 18 to 40 cows an hour--easy. Costa 
bd nothing toinstall. Easy to clean, 
4 Milks the human inf on 
«the cows. 30 Days Trial-« 
10 Year Guarantee--Cash 
or Easy Terms--a year to 
jay. Write 
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Select Your Feed as the Judges 


select Prize Cows ~ on Points 


cA 


LOT of dairymen will be going to the National Dairy Show in 
a few days. They'll see some mighty fine cows. And they'll 


see some mighty fine feed too. Purina Cow Chow is always in 
evidence when a bunch of high producers get together. 


But Cow Chow is used not only by the big breeders who go to the 
Dairy Show. It is also the feed for dairymen who don’t go. On 
your own dairy farm, you can get the very same quality Cow Chow 
as is fed to the big record makers at the Show. Select your feed as the 
judges select the prize cows—on points. 


Purina Cow Chow has a pedigree that 
dates back into the past century. It has 


been the standard of quality for thirty 
years. The economy of feeding Cow Chow 
is proved by the records of thousands of 
dairymen who weigh their milk and keep 
records of their feed cost. Feed Cow Chow 
not just because it’s a record-making milk 
producer, but because it Jowers your 
cost of producing milk. Order it from 
your dealer. It comes in a Checkerboard 
Bag —a guarantee of Blue Ribbon 


Quality! 


PURINA MILLS, 862 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Seven Busy Mills Located for Service 
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Pittsburgh Inspection Requirements Are 
More Lenient Than Others 


C. D. Benner, 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council. 


All of us, at one time or another, 
have looked enviously at the other 
man’s job. The grass is always green- 
er on the other side of the fence. Per- 
haps the dairy farmer supplying milk 
to the Pittsburgh market, who thinks 
his job is a little harder than the farm- 
er’s in some other section; that the Hee 
quirements of the Pittsburgh district 
are altogether too strict, may be made 
to realize that, as a matter of fact, he 
is fortunate in the leniency of the de- 
mands of the city of Pittsburgh as 
compared to the regulations of other 
cities. A summary of the milk ordin- 
ances of the cities of Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Erie, Johns- 
town, New York City, Jersey City ,Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Wheel- 
ing, Youngstown and Washington, DD: 
C., shows the Pittsburgh district dairy- 
man is favorably situated. 

Permit to Ship. 


All of these cities, with the excep- 
tion of Erie ,Johnstown and Jersey City, 
require a license or permit of each 
producer and dealer supplying milk to 
that city. The three cities named re- 
quire a permit of the dealers only. In 
all cases this permit is revocable. Cleve- 
land, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Washington and Wheeling are among 
the cities which require that the license 
be renewed annually. 


Health of Cows 


Pittsburgh, as with all cities, does 
not allow the sale of milk from dis- 
eased cows. All cows, however, which 
produce milk going into Cleveland, 
Erie, Johnstown, Washington, Balti- 
more, New York and Youngstown, must 
be physically examined by a competent 
veterinarian. Milk from tuberculin 
tested cows only may be shipped into 
Cleveland, Johnstown and Washington. 
The ordinance requiring tuberculin test- 
ed cows has passed in New York and 
a gradual cleaning up is taking place. 
The ordinance goes into effect in Bal- 
timore on January 1, 1926. Pittsburgh, 
like practically all. of the cities, re- 
quires that its supply of raw milk come 
from tubercular free cows. 

Pennsylvania requires 12 per cent to- 
tal solids and 3.25 per cent fat, as do 
twenty-six other States, while six states 
have a higher fat standard. 


Cleanliness of Cows 


The milk production regulations of 
all the cities insist that the cows be 
kept clean; free from dust and manure, 
especially at milking time, and most of 
them require that long hairs be clipped 
from the flanks, udder and tail brush. 
Erie, Cleveland, Columbus, Wheeling, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Washington, New York and Johns- 
town advise the wiping of the udder 
before milking, as a very important 
item in the production of clean milk. 


Attendants 


The personal cleanliness of the milk- 
ers and any others engaged in the pro- 
duction of milk is insisted upon in all 
health regulations. Johnstown and Erie 
require a clean suit to be worn while 
milking, and which is to be used only 
for that purpose. Any sickness or con- 
tagious disease among those engaged in 
the production of milk, or their imme- 
diate family, must be reported to the 
Health Department of the various cities. 


Stables 


Most cities require 500 cubic feet of 
air space per cow with four square feet 
of light. Cleveland and Columbus re- 
quire three square feet of light per 
stanchion, while Cincinnati demands five 
square feet per cow. Pittsburgh regu- 
lations state a minimum of 400 cubic 
feet of air and two square feet of light 
per cow. Practically all require white- 
washing of the stable or a paint or sur- 
face which can be easily cleaned. 

Daily removal of manure is a require- 
ment -of all city regulations.  Pitts- 
burg’s requirement is that it shall be 
moved to at least 30 feet from the sta- 
ble, while others demand removal from 
‘10 feet to as high as 100 feet from 


the stable; in some cases to be stored 
in a separate enclosure. The barnyard 
in all cases must be cleaned and drain- 
ed. 

Utensils. 

Small top pails must be used by the 
farmers shipping into Cleveland, Erie, 
Cincinnati, Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
while all other city regulations urge 
their use. Pittsburgh is included with 
several others which demand that milk 
be cooled to 60 degrees F. while some 
cities require cooling to 55 degrees F., 
which might necessitate the use of ice 
in hot weather. All regulations agree 
in the method of cleaning utensils with 
hot water and a cleansing powder and 
sterilization with boiling water or steam, 
Washington, however, requiring the use 
of steam for sterilization on all farms 
that ship milk into its limts. 

Milk Houses 

All the cities require that each farm 
have a milk house which must be com- 
pletely detached from the dairy barn, 
or in a few cases, permit the connection 
of milk house and stable, if already ex- 
isting, but provides that an outside en- 
trance to the milk house be used. All 
milk houses must have a tight floor 
and be provided with a vat for cooling, 
and shall not be located near a privy, 
or cesspool, must be screened and shall 
not be used for any other than dairy 
purposes. 

The larger cities maintain an inspec- 
tion department and require the farm- 
ers to comply with the requests of the 
inspectors. 

This summary shows that while Pitts- 
burgh is keeping pace with other cities 
in striving for better milk and greater 
consumption, it is as lenient as possi- 
ble in its requests to the farmer to 
aid in the production of clean milk. 
Consumption of milk has increased, and 
as the consumer has been educated to 
the cleanliness and healthfulness of 
milk, it will continue to increase. The 
farmer should realize that the city milk 
plant with its expensive equipment can 
not produce good milk unless it first 
gets clean milk from him. 


Somerset Picnic 


The Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company, Somerset Local, held a big 
dairy-day picnic and rally at the grove 
just outside Somerset on Saturday, 
August 15. 

The weather was beyond criticism, 

the picnic dinner was a credit to the 
cooking ability of the farm women of 
Somerset County and the generosity 
of the Shadyside Milk Company and 
H. W. Walker Company, who furnished 
all the ice cream, watermelon, etc., 
which could be consumed, was much 
appreciated. 
_ After lunch the speakers, represent- 
ing the banks of Somerset and the 
industries of the town as well as the 
specialists from State College, the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council and 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company, discussed the dairy situation 
in the county at considerable length. 

The speaking was followed by an 
extensive and interesting program of 
athletic events. 


Kauffman Promoted To 
‘Higher Position, 


The many friends of Irvin H. Kauff- 
man, who until September 1, was assist- 
ant secretary of the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council, will be pleased to learn 
that he has been selected as secretary 
of the newly organized Detroit Dairy 
Council, Detroit, Michigan. 

The Michigan Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation, an organization of 10,000 
dairy farmers and the milk dealers in 
that territory, have long had a desire 
to start a dairy council, having been 
particularly impressed with the success 
of the various local councils, especially 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council. 

It is regrettable to see Mr. Kauffman 
leave this organization, but pleasing to 
know that he is not lost to the in- 
dustry, but merely moving his activities 
to another field. 


Gelling Merchandise 
To Matkel 


When you have produced the milk on 
your farm your job is practically done. 
Ours is just beginning. 


Our task is to find, maintain and develop 
a market for that milk. Our work is to 
keep contact with the thousands of city 
homes who need the milk you have to sell. 


Your interests, therefore, are identical 
with ours. Your business---we admit it in 
all frankness---is indispensable to us. And, 
with equal frankness, we think you will say 
our business is no less indispensable to you. 
The proposition, in actual fact, is mutual. 


The prosperity of each is the prosperity 
of all. 


That, as we see it, is true co-operative 
marketing. Many hands, each doing their 
appointed tasks in the work of getting this 
vital food from the farms which produce it 
and can’t use it to the myriads who need 
it and can use it. 


In a sense we are your agents acting as 
representatives for you. In the same sense 
you have a very real and a very definite in- 
terest in this Rieck-McJunkin institution. 


We want you to feel that way about it. 
We want you to know that your help and 
your suggestions are very welcome. 


Rieck-McJunkin 
Dairy Company 


Pittsburgh McKeesport New Castle 
Butler Charleroi 
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—By— 
Arthur J. Rankin, Jr. 


A. J. Rankin, Jr., 
conductor of this 
department, is 
chief of the sani- 
tation department 


of the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy 
Council. He _ in- 


vites your inquir- 
ies and comments 
on the work of 
his department. 
Any question 
dealing with the 
improvement of 
the milk produc- 
tion methods will 
be answered by 
Mr. Rankin. Send 
letters addressed 
to him at 450 
Century Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A. J. Rankin, Jr. 


_ The Sanitation Department has just 
completed a survey of the territory in 


‘which the Microscopic Method of 
grading milk, according to its bacteria 
content, was used. 


After six months of experience with 
‘this test, we feel that it is entirely 
feasible and practical to use the Micro- 
scopic Method for the commercial 
grading of milk in this territory. Re- 
sults of analysis show that out of 4577 


tests, 2244 graded A, 1542 graded B, 
732 graded C and 59 graded D. This 


gives an average of 826 for the 
territory. These grades are based upon 
the following bacteria counts: 


Grade A, up to 1,000,000 bacteria per 
Cnc 

Grade B, from 1,000,000 to 3,500,000. 
Grade C, from 3,500,000 to 10,000,000. 
Grade D, over 10,0000,000. 

One hundred and eighty-six farms 
that received C or D 
In addition to the infected 
of paritcular animals there 
appears to be three other important 
sources of excessively high counts, 


Grades. 


namely: 


1. Improperly cleaned milk cans, 
which stood with covers on in places 
where the temperature was helpful to 


bacteria growth. | j 
_ 2. Milking machines which were not 
taken apart and thoroughly cleaned 


frequently enough and which were not 
kept in a brine or chloride of lime 
solution. 
3. Inadequate and insufficient water 
supply to thoroughly cool the milk. 
Samples taken from _pasteurizers, 


bottled milk, etc., in some city plants, 


indicated 


insufficient pasteurization, 
dirty pipe lines and dirty bottles. Re- 
ports from several large milk distribu- 
ting companies and associations in the 
east, give favorable reports on_ this 
technique and find it very useful in 
grading their market milk. 

Some farmers are asking why we 
should have all this testing, while 


others say it is just the thing that we 


need and they are glad to see it being 
carried on. Take a glance at C and D 
grades found in this territory and re~ 
member that this means a_ bacteria 
count of 3,500,000 per c.c. Good milk 
should not have over 500,000 per c.c. 
When you stop to consider these facts, 
they give you some idea of how far we 
are from having good milk in this ter- 
ritory. The progressive dairymen who 
are striving to produce clean, whole- 
some milk, which naturally results in 
a better price, will regret to learn 
that they are working against such 
odds. 

Few people realize the consequences 
resulting from such marketing condi- 
tions. A producer who has good quality 
milk and cream is paid less than his 
article is worth, while the producers 
of poor milk and cream are paid much 
more than his article is worth. How- 
ever, we feel confident that the dairy- 
men did not realize just where they 
stand on this bacteria test and are 
only too glad to rectify the conditions. 

The sediment test and bacteria tests 
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are often confused. A farmer who 
received A grade on his sediment test 
cannot understand how he could get 

or D grades on his bacteria test. 
The two are entirely different, even 
though it is generally conceived that 
the farmer who is careless and receives 
a bad sediment test would also be care- 
less with his milk in other ways. 
However, this is not always the case. 
The dairyman who uses a good strainer 
can take most of the sediment 
out of his milk, but bacteria are so 
minute they pass through with the 
milk. The reverse is also true. A 
dairyman who received a grade C on 
his sediment test, may possibly get B 
on the bacteria test. 

In order to bring this out more 
forcibly, we are pubtishing the stand- 
ing of the different plants on these 
bacteria tests and sediment tests. The 
plant standing of the sediment tests is 
taken from the August, 1924, records. 


Sediment Tests—July, 1924 
Reick-McJunkin Dairy Company 


Nutwood Simons 
Stanhope McJunkin (City) 
Farmdale Windsor 
Palmer Rieck (City) 
Lockwood Footville 
Westford Mesopotamia 
Rock Creek Cortland 
Springboro Austinburg 
Linesville Dorset 
Jefferson Espyville 
Jamestown Rome 


Harmony Creamery Co. 


N. Bristol Newton Falls 


Phalanx N. Bloomfield 
Sandy Lake W. Farmington 
Wayland 

Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 
Orwell City 
Andover 


Bacteria Tests—1925 
Reick-McJunkin Dairy Company 


Jamestown Farmdale 
Stanhope Rome 
Palmer Linesville 
Rock Creek Nutwood 
Rieck (City) Windsor 
Austinburg Mesopotamia 
Jefferson Cortland 
McJunkin (City) Simons 
Dorset Westford 
Springboro Espyville 
Lockwood 


Harmony Creamery Co. 


Sandy Lake N. Bloomfield 
N. Bristol W. Farmington 
Cochranton 


Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 
City 


Cow-lest Associations 


REPORT OF TRI-COUNTY COW TESTING 
ASSOCIATION FOR JULY 


There were 315 cows tested; 35 were dry; 39 
cows produced over 40 pounds fat; 17 over 50 
pounds and 4 over 60 pounds fat; 35 cows pro- 
duced over 1,000 pounds milk. 

The highest cow is a Registered Jersey owned 
by W. A. Black & Sons with 1,168 pounds milk 
and 68.32 pounds fat. 

The second highest cow is a Registered Jer- 
sey owned by Kinsey Morgan with 1,218 pounds 
milk and 62.11 pounds fat. 


The following are the five highest herd 
averages: 

Owner and Breed Fat 
S. V. Wallace & Son, RJ..... 43.0 
W. A. Black & Sons, RJ.. 40.0 
Kinsey Morgan, RJ ........ 37.6 
Henry Zeyers & Son, RJ. 36.7 
ee Nesrirss RY) ac konnsenapseeceecess a 35.1 

The following are the 10 highest 
W. A. Black & Sons, RJ 68.32 
Kinsey Morgan, RJ . 62.11 
Roy Adams, RJ ............ 61.83 
Henry Zeyers & Son, 60.26 
Henry Galbraith, RJ 58.60 
W. A. Black & Sons, 58.17 
JerSe Pollick|) RS eae. 57.38 
W. A. Black & Sons 56.45 
Henry Zeyers & Son, 55.43 
AG Te Negtisy Ri sree tab viretiercscccts.. 55.27 


Emerson A. Mizer, Tester. 


BARNESVILLE COW MAKES HIGH TEST 


James Walton’s registered Jersey Cow was 
the high producing cow in the Barnesville Cow 
Testing Association, for the month of July. 
The cow made 95.3 pounds of fat for the month. 
The second high cow was a Registered Jersey 
owned by IL. P. Bailey. She produced 69.5 
pounds of fat. - 

Following are the 10 high herds reported by 
Clyde Lewis, official tester for the association: 


Owner of Cow and Breed Milk Fat 
James Walton, RJ screscscssessccsenssecssnaseesnees 1361 95.3 
L. P. Bailey, RJ ... a 6 Ih) 69.5 
Te Pees ATC R Rs ccuutcsterctsisnetscedenyseiveces arte 1240 ~=— 60.5 


OF}, Bailey, RJ .... 
Silas, ogee 1 al 
LtP. Bailey, RJ .. 
Beall & Fisher, GJ ... 


Beall & Fisher, RJ ......... 970 
George Burchfield, RJ . 1107 
Veet MMicCartney, Gieecscanthascvccresvaer 890 


MUInNnonno 
BPNANDOO 


ASDriDvoO 


WALLACE HERD HIGH IN TRI-COUNTY 


TEST 


Emerson A. Mizer, tester for the Tri-County 


Cow Testing Association, reports that 


De Vs 


Wallace has the highest producing herd for the 


month of July: 
Owner and Breed Milk 
Waa Black & Son; Ryinimaseaun ...1168 
Hartge va Mor ganis) RY) %, xctasesctedbevessss-saass LOLS 
Roy Adams, RJ ............ 3 
Henry Zeyers & Son, RJ he 
Harry Galbraith, RJ a ae ee 
Ween. Black 8 Son, RY vacsscessccscsscnss 
Temper Pollock, RFs Sicitecsnornene 
Were. Black & Sons, RY .i.:..5.: ter 
Henry Zeyers & Son, RJ......... : 
A. I. Negus, RJ 


Fat 
68.32 
62.11 
61.83 
60.26 
58.60 
58.17 
57.38 
56.45 
55.43 
55.27 


BUTLER COUNTY, PA., ANNUAL REPORT 


Mr. Conrad Dorsch, Tester 
Butler County C. T 
year May 15, 1925, 


with 27 members. 


. A. finished their 


third 
There 


were 509 cows in the association during all or 
part of the year—the average number of cows 


for the full period being 404.83. 


The average production of milk per cow for 


Ibs. 


.the year was 7,294 Ibs. and of butterfat 298.0 
This is a gain of 247 lbs. of milk and 1.9 


Ibs. of butterfat over the average of the prev- 


ious year. 


Eleven herds with five or more cows exceeded 


an average of 300 lbs. of butterfat. 
list follows: 


A complete 


Av. No. Av. lb. Av. Ib. 


Owner and Breed of Cows Milk 
Ale Martin, Mixed................. 15.00 11,262 
W. W. Vandivort, RG....... 6.42 7,269 
W.H. & W. F. Book, 

Repatd: Grp dcrenotcenc LOU 6,965 
jaro Campbell, Jr; RJ...2.01,00 6,841 
C. F. Lederer, R & GrJ...... 9.67 6,745 


V. L. Schwab, R & GrG.... 6.67 6,631 322. 
John and Paul Wise, 


R and GrH .. PeomenFt, 9,694 S21. 
M. D. O’Harra, RG wee 10.58 8,921 fe 
F. R. Glenn, 

RJ, GrJ, GrG, GrH 29.50 6,657 313.1 
O. W. Stroughton & 

Son, GrJ 34.25 5,550 312.4 


= oF McCandless, 
R and GrJ, GrH. 


INDIVIDUAL COW RECORDS 


Many cows with exceptionally high records 
are found in Butler County Association herds. 
These are grouped as follows: 


Group I above—700 lbs. butterfat.............. 2 cows 
Group II 600—700 Ibs. butterfat Sass OWS 
Group III 500—600 Ibs. butterfat wee 12 COWS 
Group IV 400—500 Ibs. butterfat................ 34 cows 
Group V 300—400 lbs. butterfat................102 cows 


Twenty-seven cows produced more than 450 
Ibs. of butterfat. A complete list of these cows 
follows: 


Owner and Breed Milk Fat 
J. S, Campbelis, Ir: Ry aaces.s wen lle) 769.0 
F. R. Babcock, RH pee 21,500) 712.0 
W..H. & OW. F. Book; ‘GrJi.....13,227 ~ 641.0 
J. C. McCandless, RJ eS ... 10,888 530.0 
Alex Martin, RH ... 16,756 578.0 
J. S. Campbell, Jr., RH veceeeene-10,008 576.0 
V. L. Schwab, RG Pehteccee 11,023 ~ 557.0 
O. W. Stoughton & Son, RJ............ 9,952 543.0 
J. C. McCandless, RJ eo we 10,88 530.0 
Alex Martin, GrG we1,199 519.0 
J. S. Campbell, Jr., RJ ae . 9,935 518.0 
Wi Hi GeeW ee. Book; RJiise.....05.8,002 510.0 
Jens. Ganippell, «Jas. Roe 10,846 509.0 
F.. R,. BancockseRH ns 14,707 506.0 
Alex. Martin, GrH eee LOL 505.0 
O. W. Stoughton & Son, GrJ........ 8,058 504.0 
Alex. Wiareingn Eu eect 15,751 499.0 
F. R:. Babeock, RH <2... verve 4,508 491.0 
C. F. Lederer, GrJ .... e195 485.0 
Alex. Mant Rid esc 14,880 475.0 
F. R. Babcock, RH .. ace AO, 004 471.0 
J. H. Moser & Sons, RH....... .. 9,047 471.0 
J. H. Moser & Sons, GrH................ 9,167 469.0 
John & Paul Wise, RH ... 12,527 458.0 
F. R. Glenn, GrJ Be a 9,153 456.0 
W. W. Vandivort, RG aes ae 9,244 451.0 
W.. Hie Wee Book) Grit. 8,715 451.0 
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Why Bank Here? 


Experience 


Capital and Surplus 


Resources 


Interest 


Pee Ree ts cat A Seventy-Five Years 
2k Nine Millions 
So an Forty-Four Millions 
FIVE Per Cent in Dollar 


ae 


Bank Investment Deposit 


Department. 


The Dollar Savings 
& Trust Co. 


First National Ban 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO— 


Eight 
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Cost of Production Plus 


Less frequent are we hearing the plea 
that the price of milk should be based on 
“Cost of Production Plus’. At the last 
Price Conference some farmers came armed 
with evidence that their neighbors were 
not getting the cost from their milk. 
These men were absolutely correct, in all 
probabilities, but it didn’t take them long 
to see that the price of milk must be based 
on its market value and not on its produc- 
tion cost. 

Regardless of what the price of milk 
would be raised to there would always be 
a number of farmrs who will not be show- 
ing a profit on their operations. There 1s 
no industry that sets it price on a basis 
of “Cost of Production Plus” unless it can 
govern and limit the production. 

If the western farmer can produce milk 
and offer it to our buyers for less than we 
are now getting, then we dare not mention 
anything about our own cost of production. 
We must be able to meet the competition 
of all other dairy farmers or our markets 
will be lost. 


A Real Opportunity 


A new chapter has been struck in dairy 
extension work by the institution of the 
Dairymen’s Improvement Plan by the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council. 


An opportunity of having an accurate 
check-up on the herd—an opportuity of 
bringing in better sires—and a chance to 
learn more about practical short-cuts in 
a dairy development program are just three 
of the possibilities of this plan. Of course 
this is more or less an experiment, the 
success rests entirely with the farmers. 


This plan places the burden and respon- 
sibility directly where it should be. ‘The 
farmer must be enough of a business man 
to be intersted in knowing how his herd 
is doing or he will not appreciate this. This 
association should be a boon to the farmers 
who are located in districts where cow- 
testing associations are not available, in 
sections where visits from practical dairy 
extension men are few and far between. 


We hope this movement will be success- 
ful—it can be so far reaching in its effect 
and its opportunities are indeed numerous, 
providing it receives the support of the 
farmers. 


Our new board of directors officially 
took office, Saturday, August 29. We of- 
fer our most sincere congratulations and 
hope they will have an unusually success- 
ful tenure of office. Their problems are 
many and intricate, their job is not an easy 
one. Their efforts will be just as effective 
as the general membership will permit them 
to be. It takes more than the directors to 
man this great organization, it requires 
the united pull of the members. It is en- 
tirely up to the individuals whether or not 
the next year will be a better year than 
the past in the history of this association. 


Our Responsibility 


The production of milk carries a respon- 
sibility that many farmers are prone to 
overlook. The very backbone of our nation 
depends largely upon the interest of the 
dairy farmers in producing a safe product 
and handling it in the most satisfactory 
manner, 

Farmers profit most by producing clean 
milk. Almost half the milk produced in 
the United States is used as fluid milk. And 
the more milk that is sold in this class, the 
higher price to the farmer. As long as 
the consuming public can be assured of 
getting good, clean, wholesome’ milk, they 
will continue using more of it. When they 
become suspicious of the cleanliness of 
milk they will cut down on their ,con- 
sumption of our product. 

Clean milk is not milk with the dirt 
strained out of it. Clean milk has never 
had dirt in it. Dirt and sediment breeds 
bacteria — bacteria contaminates milk and 
results in a lower consumption. 

The profit in dairying is greatly depend- 
ent upon the care exercised by the farmer 
in his milk production method. 

Farmers in the Pittsburgh district have 
been doing admirable work in raising the 
quality of their milk, primarily through the 
work of the Sanitation Department of the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council. There 
are too many farmers, however, who be- 
come arbitrary when a Dairy Council work- 
er tries to help him in producing a better 
grade of milk. The standards of produc- 
tion are low in Pittsburgh, despite the ad- 
vances made. This is primarily because the 
various city inspection ‘requirements are 
of the most lenient in the United States, and 
because all our farmers have not yet learn- 
ed “their responsibility.” ’ 


Producers of Tomorrow 


National leaders are considerably worried 
over the fact that the rising generation of 
rural children are leaving the farms at their 
maturity in greater numbers than is good 
for agriculture. 

Much of the blame for this exodus can 
be laid to the door of the farmers and their 
wives. Not enough attention is paid the 
growing crop of farm children, in spite of 
the fact that the farm boy or girl is rapid- 
ly coming into his or her own through the 
agricultural clubs. 

Last year the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council started a movement to help stem 
this tide and at the same time rouse the 
interest of the children in farm activities. 
The essay contest they held last year was 
a pronounced success. 

This year, in continuance of this admir- 
able program, a letter writing contest is 
being held. The grown-ups of the farm 
should do all they can to stimulate the in- 
terest of their children in this contest. It 
is a little thing to do and yet it means so 
much to the average youngster. A little 
encouragement now is much more effective 
than considerable driving a few years later. 


There are no untried theories expounded 


by Dr. King in his talk on the “Distribut- 
ing Factors that Affect Milk Prices”. My 
advice is that each of our farmers read his 


entire speech and study the same. No 


longer can we sit back and say we have 
no interest in the problems directly affec- 


ting the milk distributor or manufacturer. 
We have a direct interest and it is to our 
advantage in knowing what the underlying 
factors are that influence the price he can 
afford to pay us for our product. We are 
not selling milk by guess any more, we 
are attempting to merchandise it with a 
conservative yet progressive marketing 
plan. Dr. King very clearly shows the re- 
lationship of different questions that con- 


front the dealers and the price of milk on 


the farm. 


Inspection Requirements 


Farmers who feel that the inspection re- 
quirement of the Pittsburgh Board of 
Health are stringent are indeed fortunate 


they are not dairying in communities where _ 


the regulations are enforced more strictly 
than in Pittsburgh. Mr. Benner has made 
a rather complete survey over the field of 
inspection requirements from various sec- 
tions of the country. Farmers in the Pitts- 


burgh district are governed by a very le-— 


nient code. 


Petty Thieves 


A Pennsylvania farmer recently took the 
law into his own hands in punishing a 
party of city folks who made a habit of 


entering his cornfield and helping them-_ 


selves to a dozen or so of his “Golden 
Bantams”. In addition to the sweet corn 


they also took with them several samples of 


buckshot, specially prepared for them. Pet- 
ty thievery of this sort is inflicting quite 
a hardship on the farmer who lives ad- 
jacent> to, a= good 
enough to have some good crops. 
a few more administrations of this “buck- 
shot rule” will stop this. ; 


Coolidge For Cooperation 


“We want co-operation preached as a a 
It will not per- — 


principle, not a panacea. 


form miracles. It will not accomplish the 


impossible. But it is a sound, tried, demon- e 


strated principle that must be introduced at 
the basis of our agricultural establishment. 
It demands that the individual shall surren- 
der some part of his complete independence 
for his own and for the general good. 1s 
means that a certain authority must be aele- 


road and fortunate © 
Maybe ~ 


gated, and when delegated it must be sup- _ 


ported. There must be faith, good will, 
patience. It must be understood that no 
very spectacular achievements will be 
wrought. The 


which establishes grades and standards en- 


courages the good and eliminates the poor 


varieties, increases the efficiency of the 
production, provides a unified product 
adapted to its market, organizes its distri- 


bution, creates confidence in its products — 


and its methods, that kind of an association 


is doing the best that cooperation can do. _ : 
It will serve both the seller and the buyer. = 


Under wise leadership it will succeed. More 


than anything else we need a generation of = 
farmers trained to cooperation; and to get a 
that we need able, courageous, determined _ 


leadership, and most of all, leadership that 


will not desert the farmer, but will stay = 


by him.” 


Co-operative Association, © 
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Ramblings of a Co-Operative Farmer 


Our president, Mr. Brenneman, 
met a young drummer while wait- 
ing between trains at Wellsville, 
O. After explaining what each 
other’s business was, the commer- 
cial traveller remarked: “I’ve seen 
and met all kinds of animals and 
characters in all kinds of lines 
and fields, but this is the first 
time I’ve ever met a Travelling 
Farmer. Upon the request of the 
National-Stockman, Farmer radio 
department the “Travelling Farm- 
er” related some of his ramblings, 
which are printed in their entire- 
ty—The Editor. 


Dear Friends—and others who may 
be tuning in: It is mostly for the 
benefit of the others that I am here 
tonight to take a ramble through the 
cooperative marketing highways and 
byways. ‘Touching on some of the 
stops and bumps I made and took dur- 
ing the past nine years, preaching, 
teaching and crying the gospel of or- 
ganization and proper cooperation. 

If I can reach that careless farmer— 
the man who doesn’t have time to at- 
tend meetings when they are held al- 
most at his very door—the man who 
doesn’t have time to read the infor- 
mation of his organization—the man 
who is willing to sit on the bandwagon 
and ride without paying his own fare— 
then I will be satisfied. It is that care- 
less farmer, too busy to pay attention 
to his biggest interest that holds the 
key to successful cooperation in any 
commodity in any community. My in- 
terest in cooperation is widespread—but 
centralized in cooperative milk market- 
ing, particularly in the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company with its 14,- 
000 members and 125 local units scat- 
tered over Western Pennsylvania, East- 
ern Ohio and Northern West Virginia— 
and it is the busy men in that terri- 
tory more than any other sections that 
I would like to reach. 


Cooperation is Mark of Civilization 
’Proper cooperation is to the farmer 
as gasoline is to the automobile—but 
abused cooperation works as well for 
the farmer as water does in the gaso- 
line tank of an automobile. The suc- 
cess or failure of cooperation rests 
largely with the local leaders. Farm- 
ers in any community look to these 
outstanding men for their leadership 
and when this leadership lags—then 
does the organization slump. The dif- 
ference between an organized com- 
munity and an unorganized territory 
is as between mob rule and civilization, 
so the educators and investigators tell 
us. 
Enforces Golden Rule 


There is a community in our terri- 
tory with about 250 milk producers 
sending their supplies to market. Be- 
fore the advent of the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company—they had no 
semblance of an active and open mark- 
et. These men felt the urge of organ- 
ization and got together—then the 
market stabilized itself. After a year, 
these men thought there was no fur- 
ther need for active work among their 
members—the leaders became lax—the 
attendance at the meetings dropped to 
where they didn’t have enough mem- 
bers to elect their own officers. The 
dealers in their territory sensed this 
and started to handle matters their 
own way again—just at the last mo- 
ment the local leaders emerged from 
their long sleep and began rallying 
their forces—it took some hard work 
to bring them back to life—but the 
effort was worth it—it saved the farm- 
ers about $4,000 a month, which would 
have been lost had not these men 
come forward. Cooperation encourages 
the golden rule in business—yes, it 
even enforces it. 

Four-Flushers Not Needed 

I know a man, professed to be a 
real leader of farmers. He thinks noth- 
ing of forgetting his farm work and 
hurrying away a thousand miles or so 
in order to attend a conference of “big 
men”—for the good of the industry he 
represents. Yet this man is too busy 
and can not find time to drive five 
miles or even go fifty rods to attend 


a small meeting of farmers in his own 
community. Cooperative leaders like 
that we do not need—they hurt the 
work of the various associations more 
than they can possibly help. I don’t 
mean to infer that a leader should 
ignore all the happenings outside of 
his own little sphere—but cooperation 
and work should begin in the home 
community first and then spread else- 
where. A four-flusher in cooperation 
is found out much earlier than a four- 
flusher in a poker game. 


Milk Runs Uphill 

They say water can not run uphill— 
in rambling around I have found that 
milk certainly will flow to the higher 
places or the markets that have the 
better prices—regardless of how diffi- 
cult it may be to get there. Two years 
ago we held the price of milk in Pitts- 
burgh too high. Within a short time 
there were streams of milk and cream 
headed toward Pittsburgh from all 
parts of the globe, so it seemed. Car- 
load lots of cream were coming from 
Iowa and Nebraska in the west; from 
Canada, Wisconsin and New England 
States in the North; New York and 
New Jersey in the east; Maryland and 
Virginia in the South—in fact we were 
flooded with the surplus from all other 
territories. We learned our lesson and 
realize that no organization can speci- 
fy the boundary lines of its supplies 
and tell all outside farmers they can 
not enter the chosen market—price dic- 
tates where the milk will go—should 
two markets be equally located to the 
source of supply. Any cooperative that 
has for its prime purpose the build- 
ing of a higher price, with no regard 
for conditions elsewhere, is bound to 
get into hot water. 


Moral Support Insufficient 

I don’t know who is at fault, but too 
often have I found, in roaming over 
the territory, that farmers think all 
they need to do to insure the suc- 
cess of a cooperative and prosperity 
to themselves is to join an organiza- 
tion. The dirt farmers—and they are 
the real backbone of a cooperative— 
must learn to roll up their sleeves and 
get to work, they must do more than 
lend their moral support to the neigh- 
bors and friends through cooperation. 

Market For All Milk 

The American cow gives milk much 
more rapidly than the general public 
can consume it. We know this to be 
true—therefore a true cooperative will 
find a market for all the milk all the 
time. A successful cooperative will not 


try to bar any milk from its doors with 


artificial barriers, such as demanding 
certain tests and certain improvements 
on the dairy farm. These milk inspec- 
tors from the city boards of health can 
be a mighty big help or a bigger nuis- 
ance to any group of farmers—and it 
is usually on the shoulders of the in- 
spectors that the blame is heaped. 


Big Help to Milk Dealers 

Cooperation in agriculture is merely 
a copy of what has been going on in 
the industrial world for the past sev- 
eral generations. We have been slow 
in getting next to ourselves, but now 
are moving along at a pretty good pace. 
As long as the farmers keep both feet 
on the ground and their head in the 
air, will the cooperatives succeed. Busi- 
ness men, bankers, merchants and oth- 
ers who have the interest of the farmer 
at heart want the farmers to organ- 
ize—it seems that the biggest oppo- 
sition comes from a lot of farmers 
themselves. Selfishness among men is 
the biggest curse that can be found 
anywhere—yet it is this selfish atti- 
tude—unwillingness to share a burden 
with the rest of the community—riding 
in on top of the load while the neigh- 
bors are hauling it—that is a big set- 
back in getting cooperation well start- 
ed. One of the biggest milk dealers 
in Pennsylvania recently said: “It was 
a hard bump for us to realize that we 
owed the farmers anything—we did 
not want them to organize at first— 
but today I can truthfully say the or- 
ganization of farmers in our section 
was the best thing that could possi- 
bly have happened for us.” 

Cooperation Brings Happiness 

I have always found the most happy. 

most prosperous and most contented 


communities are those where coopera- 
tion is at its best. Cooperation practi- 
cally forces a man to be honest with 
himself, his neighbor and all others 
concerned. 


It is true our organization doesn’t 
have the cooperation of all the milk 
buyers in this territory, and the blame 
for that condition is entirely on the 
shoulders of the non-cooperative farm- 
er. 


A funny thing about these non-co- 
operating farmers. They complain that 
the dealers are making too much mon- 
ey—yet by their lack of cooperation 
are making it easier for them to have 
an even wider margin to operate on. 
If they could only realize that a non- 
cooperating buyer buys only enough 
milk to supply his immediate needs, and 
cares for little surplus, then he auto- 
matically forces this great surplus onto 
the hands of the buyers in the associa- 
tion, which naturally forces a wider 
margin for the dealers who handle a 
bigger share of surplus. 


As Likened to Religion 


Cooperation is O. K., but it can be 
likened to religion—we need religion in 
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this country, but the trouble lies in 
the fact that it is being used for too 
many purposes other than for which 
the Lord wanted it to be. 


Best Solution to Farm Problems 


Just because I believe that coopera- 
tive marketing organizations offer the 
best solution to the farmers’ problems, 
I believe that it can be carried too 
far and believe we should limit our- 
selves to collective selling and not go 
in for collective ownership of plants and 
operation of receiving stations in cities 
as long as reasonable cooperation can 
be procured from the existing owners 
of these plants. 


Fair Play Necessary 


Producers must be fair with the con- 
sumers—even in a cooperative way. The 
good will of the public is more valuable 
than anything else we can get. Es- 
pecially must we be considerate of the 
consumers during times of inadequate 
supply. Excessive prices not only de- 
crease demand, but also serve to stimu- 
late supply and create the unfortunate 
condition wherein a surplus is accu- 
mulated and the consumer has been 
educated to use substitutes. 
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grinds and does all chores. 


details and free trial offer « 


Write now for facts about this wonder engine. 
H. P. Gasoline or kerosene. Portable, light, and free from vibration. 
Requires no anchorage. Easy starting—no cranking. Pumps, saws, 
Plenty of power for every purpose, 

Low Factory Price—Free Trial Offer 
Tremendous value. Thovsands of satisfied users. Write now for 
» this amazing engine. __UV LE 
Edwards Motor Co., 194 Main St., Springfield, Ohio == 
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Same engine gives 144 to6 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SEEDS 


Silo Fillers, Threshers, Hay Presses, Corn Huskers, Corn Cribs, Manure 


AGRICULTURAL 


oe W. SCOTT CO. 


IMPLEMENTS 


», 


113 Diamond St. 


POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 


Spreaders, Lime Sowers, Limestone Pulverizers, Grain Drills, Potato Dig- 


and a full line of “up-to-date” agricultural machinery. 


Write for special 


catalogue and prices of the items you are going to buy. 


: FERTILIZER—LIME AND LIMESTONE 
Choicest grades of Timothy, Clover, Seed Wheat, Rosen Rye, Northern- 


grown Alfalfa, Grimm Alfalfa and other fall seeds. 


prices. Specify quantity wanted. 


gers, Grinding Mills, Fanning Mills, Cider Mills, Baling Wire, Bob Sleds, 


Write for samples and 
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GOOD PAINT 


FOR YEARS 


131 North Park Avenue 
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THE VAHEY OIL CO. 


WARREN—YOUNGSTOWN—SALEM 
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GOOD PAINT 


Pure lead and zinc and pure linseed oil are used 
in our Thrift Paint—absolutely are no substitutes 
used. There is none better or cheaper than Thrift 
Paint, quality considered. Thrift 
with an absolute guarantee. 


THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 


Paint is sold 


WARREN, OHIO 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS AND PAINT COMPANY 
246 East Federal St.—337 West Federal St. 
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MY TRIP TO 
PITTSBURGH 


—(Editors Note: ‘This is the first 
installment of the prize winning es- 
say by Mary Lee, on her trip to 
Pittsburgh, with other winners of the 
essay contest of Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council.) 

Oh, a girl went down to Pittsburgh 
town 

And she knew naught about it; 

But what she learned while there, she 
said 

She couldn’t do without it. 

On the thirtieth day of January, 
1925, I as one of the winners of the 
Dairy Council’s contest, met the other 
winners in the office on the fourth 
floor of the Century building. With 
much laughter we made _ ourselves 
known to each other, by our first names 
at least, and about 1 o’clock, twenty- 
two strong, we began our invasion of 
the city of Pittsburgh. 

Our first visit was to the Heinz plant, 
the home of the “57 varieties.’ Cov- 
ering several acres with its tall, sturdy 
buildings built around hollow squares 
to about the maximum amount of sun- 
light, it constitutes a city in itself. Up 
the massive steps of the central edifice, 
the “Administration Building”, the blue- 
clad guide led us, into the richly ap- 
pointed reception room, finished in ma- 
hogany and hung with several fine oil 
paintings. Here we traced our ob- 
scure names upon a ledger and re- 
ceived the magic sign of the “57,” a 
pin cast as a small green pickle, which 
later, we learned, was to open guarded 
doors and let out delicious secrets to 
our ready ears. 

The Administration building is built 
upon the plan of the old Greek houses, 
having the open spaces, an atrium at 
the center, around which the rooms 
are built. Around the entire circum- 
ference of this atrium were mural paint- 
ings in colors, each picture represent- 
ing an incident in the history of the 
Heinz industry. The first of these, as 
our guide told us, was a picture of the 
two-story frame building in Connecti- 
cut, where Mr. Heinz made his lowly 
start. In the few acres of ground 
around his home he grew horseradish 
and in an upstairs room he gratéd it 
and prepared it for market. In a few 
years he had added other products, 
and had two women and a boy in his 
employ. From such a small beginning 
the industry grew and took on immense 
proportions, having in its employ men 
in almost every country of the world. 
One mural showed the plowing and pre- 
paration of the soil, another the vast 
tomato fields, one the gathering 


of olives in southern countries, one a. 


picture of the branch industry at Se- 
ville, Spain, one of the spice trade in 
India and the “57 varieties” in China 
with its emblems in Chinese - charac- 
ters. Another mural showed the 
ships used to carry Heinz commerce 
on the seas, and the last one repre- 
sented the garnering of products from 
every corner of the earth, the blend- 
ing of which forms the famous finish- 
ed products: tomatos from the United 
States; olives from sunny Spain; spices 
from the Indies; swarthy Italian and 
blond Greek, each bringing his offer- 
ing to the factory where they are amal- 
gamated to form the American products 
which yet retain the original rich flavor 
of their homeland. 

Then we followed the guide across 
the street and into another building; 
up and up a spiral stairway, past an 
enchanted mirror where the thinnest of 
us assumed the rotund proportions of 
a squat, dumpy, replica of ourselves. 
Up again, guided by the delicious aroma 
of foods, to a long dining room, where 
two tables were laid for us. We were 
heartily hungry and without more ado 
we sat down and partook of several of 
the “57 varieties”; Heinz’s famous kid- 
ney beans, spaghetti with tomato sauce, 
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peanut-butter sandwiches, several kinds 
of pickles and Heinz’s especially pre- 
pared fruits. When at the end of the 
meal little cards were passed around 
bearing the request that we write upon 
them any improvement which we might 
have in mind for the factory or ser- 
vice, our sense of satisfaction was so 
great that the only improvement which 
we could name would be to borrow 
from the vernacular of the bovine 
world, to suggest a larger feeding ca- 
pacity on the part of the diners. 


We were then divided into two 
groups and taken on a tour of the 
plant itself. We found it the very 
image of cleanliness. All the work- 
ers wore immaculate blue uniforms 
with a small white pin stripe in it, and 
white cap, or else all white uniforms. 


In the pickle packing department, 
where I had occasion to notice that 
the design and arrangements of the 
pickles were identical in the work of 
all the laborers—in the gumming and 
pasting of labels, in the washing and 
drying of the bottles after packing— 
everything was done with an alacrity 
and exactness which was amazing. 


We saw rectangular strips of tin run 
through a machine which automatically 
soldered the sides, enter another where 
round pieces of tin just cut from a 
long strip were soldered to them, pass 
on down the side where they were test- 
ed by air pressure and the defective 
ones automatically discarded, the cans 
pass on to be automatically filled with 
the beans and catsup, weighed, inspect- 
ed, the labels pasted on and the cover 
soldered on—all within the space of a 
few minutes. It represents science and 
efficiency—the production of a food 
economically and hygienically. 

We then visited the department where 
macaroni is made, and saw the dry 
dough mixed by huge rollers into stiff 
white cakes, then forced by a huge pis- 
ton through a sieve-like strainer into 
long strings which are then taken to 
the drying room. We spent a long time 
here watching the process and wonder- 
ing at the ease and skill with which 
it was done, and when we left the fac- 
tory it was with the feeling that the 
“57 varieties” were surely a part of the 
“400” in the aristocracy of foods. 

After.seeing the Heinz plant we were 
given our choice between a visit to the 
Pittsburgh Packing and Provision Com- 
pany and a visit to the Carnegie Mu- 
seum. I chose the latter, as did about 
fifteen of the others. 

The Museum is an immense building 
on an outlying boulevard, and is, I 
believe, one of the largest of its kind 
in the country and possesses some of 
the finest collections. One could profit- 
ably spend a week in it, and then have 
seen only a part of the vast number 
of interesting objects amassed there. 

The hall held a number of statues, 
reproductions of the old Greek mas- 
terpieces. Among them were the God- 
dess Eros, the winged Mercury, one 
fine one of a dying gladiator in shield 
and armor, Venus de Milo and the 
youth Apollo; rows upon rows of silent 
figures, mute testimony of the survival 
of ancient art through centuries of 
hostilities which sought to destroy it; 
bequeathments to us from an age which 
contributed much to our civilization. 

Our guide showed us some of the 
most interesting of the specimens; tiny 
Wax portraits which took the place of 
photographs before the invention of the 
tin-type; some of the fine laces made 
by hand in the middle ages, and an an- 
cient carriage, somewhat like a Vic- 
toria, in which ladies of old were wont 
to attend affairs of moment. It was 
a large affair, with massive wooden 
wheels, richly decorated body and a 
platform in the rear on which the foot- 
men stood: Looking at it, one could 
almost see fine ladies in sweeping silk- 
en skirts, the ghosts of long dead belles, 
alighting in queenly splendor, assisted 
by courtly gentlemen in knee breeches 
and silver buckles, with cocked hats 
swept low. 

Next we visited the geological sec- 
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tion and saw some good specimens of 
the fossilized bones of prehistoric ani- 
mals; ostrich-like ancestors of our 
birds; mammoths, larger than ele- 
phants, predatory animals which roamed 
the tropical forests before the coal 
age; also a dinosaur, the pregenitor 
of our present sloth, said to be, until 
very recently, the largest and most 
complete fossil of its kind in the world. 
The next was a collection of mount- 
ed and stuffed birds. There every- 
thing from a plain robin to a gorgeous- 
ly-plumed Bird-of-Paradise could be 
found. A large number of them were 
mounted in the original habitat, perch- 
_ed on branches near their nests con- 
taining their tiny eggs, surrounded by 
green grasses and flowers and looking 
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so life-like that one expectd any mo- 

ment to hear them burst into song. 
To me the most interesting part of 

the museum was that of the mounted 


animals. Here we saw one of the 
earliest attempts towards the localiza- 
tion of the dead animals—the mounting 
and placing of them in their native en- 
vironment, a camel, ridden by an Arab 
driver (the driver of course was a 
clay model) clasping a musket in one 
hand with the discharge of which he 
had just killed the lioness which lay 
in the sands at the camel’s feet; while 
in his other hand he held a long spear, 
leveled at the fierce head of the male 
lion, which with one huge paw sought 
to pull the driver from his precarious 
position to within reach of the murder- 
ous jaws. The long scratches on the leg 


Have you sent in your name yet? 


If not, clip the cou 
See if you can win one of the 


dairy scholarship. 


of the camel where the lions claws 
raked it were outlined in red, and the 
whole group was so artfully set up and 
in such animated postures that one 


could reconstruct the whole scene eas- 
ily: The black desert night with the 
lone Arab on his camel, the lion’s am- 
buscade and the death stealing upon 
him in silence. 

There were many other groups of 
animals from all parts of the world. 
One of deer in an autumn woods in 
which the yery wind seemed to rustle 
in the brilliant leaves, a frog swam 
beneath the isinglass which formed the 
crystal water in the miniature spring, 
and the animals seemed posed ready 
for flight at our approach; and a little 
black and white animal with bushy 
tail, over in the corner, looked so life- 
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like that involuntarily we all held our 
noses. 


The hour was growing late, so af- 
ter a few hurried glances at the other 
animal collections, and stolen glimpses 
at the wonderful paintings as we came 
through the fine arts department, we 
left the Museum, we girls to go to the 
Y. W. C. A. to dress for the banquet 
to be given in our honor that night at 
the Women’s Club. 


(To Be Continued Next Month.) 
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pon on this page and send it to the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council right away. 
grand prizes the Dairy Council is offering again this year. You may win 
a free two-day trip to Pittsburgh, with all expenses paid, a $150 dairy scholarship, a solid gold watch or a $100 


All you need to do is to answer the following letter, in the best manner possible: 


Dear Country Cousin: 


We have just been studyin 


hadn’t dreamed of. 


I certainly appreciate all the work the dealers have to 


I wonder if you know all about how the dealer handles your 


it is wonderful. 


It seems strange that the dealer, 


said we ought to see with what care it is handled on the farm. 


I certainly would like to s 


summer but would like to hear from you about this. 


Please write me a letter, 


milk from the time it leaves the cow to the time it is placed at the country receiving station or the loading platform. 
» you can probably write it in maybe 200 words and surely not in more than 500 words. 
t is possible to keep the bacteria count in milk low, while it is on the farm. 
Very sincerely, 
City Cousin. 


You don’t need to go into detail 
Just tell me in your own words how i 
Please don’t make me wait too | 


g the milk supply of Pittsburgh and have learned many things about the milk business that we 
We thought the milkmen of the city could take most any kind of milk from the farm and put it out in first- 
class shape. And we were very much surprised when the dealers told us that our Countr 
sible for the quality of the milk we pour from the bottles at home. 

go thru to place a bottle of milk on our doorstep every morning. 
milk after it leaves the farm? If you do, I am sure you will agree 


with all his fine equipment, must depend upon the producers on the farm for good milk! 
All the dealers were agreed that we were fortunate in having so many good dairy farmers sending milk to our markets and 


pend a few days visiting with you and seeing for myself how your father takes care of the milk 
so as to keep out the bacteria, which they said was responsible for the quality of the milk. However I just can’t visit you this 


just as soon as you can get around to it, and tell me just how your father does care for the 


ong for an answer, I am so interested. 


ee Tien ae Wocaiormws CaS. Co: 


es N.. school. 


y Cousins were almost entirely respon- 
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(Print your name plainly) 
IMPORTANT—This blank must be sent in before Sept. 25, 1925. 


Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, 
Fourth Floor, Century Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
, Dear Sirs :-— 
I desire to enter your Letter Writing Contest. Kindly register me. 
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A small but enthusiastic crowd at- 
tended the September 4 meeting of 
the Advisory Council, but time passed 
so quickly that only business of vital 
importance was transacted. 


Four new locals were added to the 
already large number maintained by 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company, viz: Pleasant Unity and 
Portersville Locals in . Pennsylvania, 
and Lisbon and Salem Locals, both of 
Columbiana, Ohio. There are now 127 
Local units with a:.membership of 
14,106. The organization work in the 
Salem and Lisbon districts as well as 
near Portersville marks great progress 
for the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company, as this, it is hoped, will 
clear up the uncertain conditions on 
the New Castle and Salem markets. 


The finances of the organization as 
shown by the reports of the Secretary 
and Treasurer and confirmed by the 
Committee on Finances, show a 
marked advance due partly to the fact 
that these are) the months of the 
heaviest milk production, but, largely 
to the unselfish efforts of the Board 
of Directors in carrying on the work. 

A-vote of thanks was unanimously 
extended to the retiring Board of 
Directors and a whole hearted pledge 
of support and confidence extended 
to the new Board which is the same 
as the old one with the exception of 
W. S. Wise, Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Wise took the place of J. B. Atkin- 
kinson, West Alexander, Pennsylvania. 
A. A. Barbe of Bristolville, Ohio, com- 
mended the new Board on behalf of 
the representatives who attended the 
Price Conference, August 29, for their 
untiring and unselfish efforts to secure 
a price for milk that will stabilize 
market conditions, meet the financial 
requirements of the producers and 
maintain an open market for all milk 
offered for sale through the organiza-~ 
tion. 

New committees chosen for the year 
became organized during the day and 
except for the unusually small attend- 
ance, all committees showed «signs of 
a bright and prosperous future. Spe- 
cial attention of the following persons 
is asked so that you may make a study 
of conditions pertaining to the work 
of your particular committee and have 
the next meeting termed, “the most 
successful in the history of the organi- 
zation.” Resolution Committee, V. W. 
Sheatsley, Paris Township Local; J. 
H. Brawley, Ashtabula Local; W. H. 
Van Scyoc, Barnesville Local; James 
C. Matthews, Kinsman Local; Harvey 
Haylets, Sandy Lake Local. Con- 
densery Committee: L. S. Grimes, Au- 
gusta Local; D. G. Coon, Norrisville 
Local; J. B. Hanna, Adamsville Local; 
W. G. Dearborne, Saegertown Local; 


E. R. Love, Greene Local. Legislative 
Committee: L. L. Mercer, Wheeling 
Local; John W. Quivey, Chartiers Lo- 


cal; J. F. McKillop, N. Shenango Lo- 
cal; J. F. Stillman, Andover Local; 
Fred Cover, Newton Falls Local. 
Advertising Committee: C. E. Van 
Winkle, Dorset Local; E. R. Millikin, 
Johnston Local; E. A. Canfield, Gus- 
tavus Local; T. W. Houston, New 
Castle Local; M. D. O’Harra, ‘Jeffer- 
son Center Local. Finance Committee: 
Walter C. Lee, Pan Handle Local; Ray 
McCandless, Montour Local; J. D. Rice, 
E. Liverpool Local; Willis R. Rupert, 
New Waterford Local; Ira R. Hazen, 
N. Lima Local. Local Shippers: M. 
S. Wilson, B. & O. No. 1 Local: H. 
W. Dubbs, New Galilee Local; James 
M. Paxton, Chartiers Local; W. 
Smith, Bessemer Wocalei@ak: Clemens, 
BE Jackson Local. Local Organization: 

Chapin, Rome Local; Fred W. 
ee Springboro Local ; Bae: 
Woodford, Mesopotamia Local; How- 
ard A. Powell, Cochranton Local; Vern 
J. Bailey, Rock Creek Local. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Advisory Council Meeting Shows Booming 
Prospects For New Year 


Live Wires Make Up New Committees---Resolution Committee Favors Tuberculin Testing 


The question of differentials among 
the respective markets throughout 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company’s territory as well as between 
the Pittsburgh F. O. B. and Country 
Plant price was one of the principal 
questions discussed and the following 
solution of the problem was submitted 
by A. A. Barbe of Bristolville, Ohio, 
and referred to the Committee on 
Resolutions for final action. 

“That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed from this body from the stock- 
holders of the Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Company ,other than the 
directors or office force of said com-~- 
pany, for the express purpose of check- 
ing up and tabulating all items of 
expense, labor, transportation and 
equipment used in the operation of the 
Pittsburgh District country receiving 
plants. That a new and correct differ- 
ential may be established for the vari- 
ous grades of milk. 


“It shall be the duty of this com- 
mittee as soon as possible after ap- 


pointment, to convene and elect a 
president, secretary, and _ treasurer 
from their numbers. The president 


shall be the foreman of the committee 
and shall preside as chairman at their 
meetings, casting ballot in case of tie 
vote. 


“The treasurer shall have charge of 
all meetings and shall tabulate all items 
eleaned by the committee in a book or 
books provided for the purpose. 


‘h‘Te treasurer shall have charge of 
all receipts for and defraying of expen- 
ses. He shall keep an accurate ac- 
count of the same in a book provided 
for the purpose and render a complete 
report of same to the directors of the 
Dairymen’s 'Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany monthly and to the Advisory 
Council upon completion of the work. 
He shall be required to give bond to 
cover the funds handled. The expense 
of such bond to be paid by the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company. 
This committee shall be empowered 
to hire an expert to help them jn their 
work. It shall be the duty of this 
committee to visit all of the country 
receiving and distributing plants of 
the Pittsburgh dealers operating coun- 
try plants. It shall estimate and tabu- 
late all items bearing upon the expense 
of the reception and distribution of 
milk. 

“That the committee shall be em- 
powered to visit plants in outside 
territory, owned and operated by the 
producers, for the purpose of securing 
information concerning costs and 
methods of operation employed by 
other plants. 

“To defray ‘the expenses of ,this 
committee a levy of one cent per hun- 
dred pounds be made upon all milk 
received at the Pittsburgh District 
country plants for the months of 
August, September and October, 1925. 
Any money remaining at the comple- 
tion of the work to be turned back 
to the milk pool fund. 

“Tt shall be the duty of this commit- 
tee to render to the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company through its 
directors, a report each month showing 
the progress of its work and a com- 
plete report of its findings together 
with its recommendation to the quar- 
terly Advisory Council meeting in De- 
cember. 

“In remuneration for their services 
the members of this committee shall 
receive a. per diem) ..2 each and 
necessary traveling expenses. The 
secretary shall receive a per diem pay- 
ment of for additional time 
used in tabulating information gained 
and for making out reports. 

“That the committee shall be pro- 
vided headquarters in the Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company suite of 
office rooms.” 


James C. Matthews and W. ff. Van 
Scyoc, duly appointed members of 
the Committee on Resolutions, and P. 
H. Doyle, Henry Wilder and F. M. 
Andrus, temporary members, after 
considering the suggested solution of 
the differential problem, presented the 
following report which was adopted: 


“In regard to the motion submitted 
to the Committee of Resolutions, beg 
leave to submit the following report: 
Inasmuch as the very nature of the 
motion would incur an initial expendi- 
ture of not less than $5,000 and per- 
haps more, we feel the adoption of 
such a motion woud be far reaching 
in jts effects. 

“Therefore your committee desires 
to go on record as being opposed to the 
inauguration of any policy requiring 
the appointment of expensive commit- 
tees and recommend that in case the 
Advisory Council deems it necessary 
to make an investigation of the dif- 
ferentials in question that the Board 
of Directors be authorized to make 
such investications as they may think 
necessary.” 

The question of the testing of herds 
for tuberculosis which is of interest 
to all dairymen, was discussed. Those 
present became so interested that the 
Committee on Resolutions presented 
the following recommendation: 

“Realizing that the tuberculin test- 
ing of herds entails untold financial 
loss to dairymen, but as milk—the most 
vital food for human consumption—- 
is so important to the universe, it 
should be free from all contamination 
insofar as possible, we, therefore, re- 
commend that the producers in the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company 
territory take an advanced step and 
have their herds tested as soon as 
possible.” 

Presjdent Brenneman called atten- 
tion to the milk located in certain 
portions of the Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Company territory which at 
the present time is being handled thru 
the Pittsburgh Pool on a Class III 
basis. This is a necessary drag on 
the average price to the producers in 
general. Mr. Brenneman stated that 
under improved neighboring market 


conditions this might be advantageous- 
ly handled by truck routes with short- | 
er hauls and greater demand, However, 
in spite of the obstacles we were forced 
to overcome through the unsettled 
condition of our neighboring markets, 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com~ 


“pany, taking into consideration the re~ 


tail price of Pittsburgh—our primary — 
market—has been able to maintain a 
higher average price to the producers 
than any of our competing markets 
operated under similar conditions. 


Mr. E. R. Quackenbush, sectetarn b 
of the Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun 
cil, gave a brief outline of the plans of 
the Dairy Council towards stimulating 
the interest of the younger generatio 
in the production of A-1 quality of © 
milk through a letter writing contest 
in which worth-while prizes will be | 
given the boys or girls who have made 
a study of producing conditions and 
who are able to present the best let- 
ters telling just how their fathers take — 
care of the milk from the time it 
leaves the cow until it js placed on the 
loading platform of the country re- 
ceiving station. ie? 

The conducting of bacteria tests has 
been one of the most progressive steps 
of the Sanitation Department since 
the taking of sediment tests has been 
turned over to the testers or managers 
of the plants, accordjng to Secretary | 
Quackenbush. However, he explained 
that the Dairy Council has no authori- 
ty to cut off the market of any 
shipper on account of high bacteria 
content, but they can notify the Local 
to which the shipper belongs and mak 
recommendations for the improvemen 
of the quality of milk shipped by pro 
ducers whose tests reach the grade G 
or D standard. It is the hope of the — 
Dairy Council that some time in the 
near future a premium may be paid to 
producers furnishing milk of low bac- 
terig content. The Sanitation Depart- 
ment has just completed its first su 
vey of the ;Dairymen’s Cooperativ 
Sales Company territory in the makin 
of bacteria tests and is entering e 
thusiastically into the second round 
with the hope of accomplishing a great 
deal more. 
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Our Leaders For Next Year 


Reading from left to right—Rear row: E. F. Noble, John L,. Wise, 


W. W. Bullard; 


Front row: W. S. Wise, P. S. Brenneman. 


Saturday, August 29, the new board 
of directors of the Dairymen’s Coop- 
erative Sales Company, officially took 
office. In organizing for the coming 
year, P. S. Brenneman, Jefferson, O. 
was again chosen as president. W. W. 
Bullard, Andover, Ohio, who served as 
secretary last year, was chosen vice 
president. The selection of a secre- 
tary was deferred to a later meeting. 
Mr. J. A. Matchett, Bulger, Pa., was 
again chosen by the directors as treas- 


urer. The other members of the 
board are John L. Wise, Harmony, 
Pa., and Ed. F. Noble, North Jackson, 
Ohio. 

W. S. Wise who succeeded Mr. J. 
B. Atkinson on the board, is not a 
newcomer in the executive body, but 
merely an old timer “coming back”. 
He was one of the early organizers 
and directors of the association and 
is regarded as one of the real farm 
leaders of Pennsylvania. 


SELECT FAYETTE TEAM TO RE- 
PRESENT STATE 


State College, Pa., Aug. 17.W—Fayette 
county’s 4-H Club livestock judging 
team will represent Pennsylvania in the 
Boys’ and Girls’ club contest at the In- 
ternational Livestock Exposition in Chi- 
cago this fall, A. L. Baker, State club 
leader at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, announced today. 

This team made the highest score of 
any qualified club team in the recent 
Young Farmers’ Week judging contests 
here. The expenses of the team on the 
Chicago trip will be paid by the agri- 
cultural bureau of the Pennsylvania 
State College Chamber of Commerce. 

Members of the team are Jay Dunn, 
Smock; Paul Brown, Vanderbilt, and 
Bert Lewin, Vanderbilt. 


STATEWIDE SHEEP SALE BRING 
GOOD PRICES 


The second annual Penn State Sheep 
Sale held at New Castle August 16, 
proved to be a decided success, accord- 
‘ing to officials in charge. Fifty-one 
head of Hampshires and Shropshires, 
including 14 ewes, were sold at an aver- 
age of $38 each. More than two hun- 
dred attended the sale. 


A ram lamb, consigned by A. R. 
Hamilton, Bonny Leas Farm, Johns- 
town, topped the ram division of the 
sale at $65. The purchaser was Trees- 
dale Farms, Mars, Pa. These farms also 
purchased another Bonny Leas ram, 
planning to use the two with their 500 
grade ewes this fall. 

Ray Stevens of Fayette county, 
bought the highest priced ewe, a year- 
ling also of Bonny Leas origin. 

Rams in the sale went to buyers in 
Clarion, Jefferson, Indiana, Montgom- 
ery, Franklin, Venango, Armstrong, 
Mercer and Lawrence counties. Ninety- 
eight per cent of these purchasers are 
bringing their wool to the grading ta- 
ble, according to W. B. Connell, sheep 
and wool extension specialist of the 
Pennsylvania State College, and so ap- 
preciate the advantage of good blood. 

Indiana, Clarion and Jefferson breed- 


ers staged a tour to the sale which 
was under the supervision of the Law- 
rence, Mercer and Venango County 
Sheep Breeders’ Associations. 

The success of this second state- 
wide sale assures the permanency of 
the event, Connell announces. 


County Under Quarantine 
Against Untested Cattle 


Word has been received from Dr. F. 
A. Zimmer, State veterinarian, that 
Columbiana county, Ohio, is now under 
quarantine rule, No. 10, as promulgated 
and adopted February 1, 1924, and re- 
vised to be effective on and after July 
15, 1925. This provides that whenever 
tuberculosis eradication is started in 
a county or township, the area shall be 
protected by a quarantine, and no cat- 
tle shall be imported, brought in, or 
allowed to enter the quarantined area, 
except in accordance with the follow- 
ing regulations: 

From offcially accredited herds, when 
accompanied by a certificate of tuber- 
culin test conforming with the regu- 
lations of the State and Federal de- 
partments. 

Cattle from areas tested and origi- 
nating from herds where no reactors 
were found, from modified accredited 
areas, or from herds which have been 
officially tested and found clean. 

There are special provisions made for 
bringing in feeder cattle, slaughter cat- 
tle, etc., for which special permits must 
be obtained. 

The county commissioners are ar- 
ranging to place posters at the county 
and township lines, calling attention to 
the fact that the county is quarantined 
against untested cattle. Violations of 
the law are to be reported to either 
the county prosecuting attorney or to 
the State veterinarian’s department. 


A bee makes only about 31 trips to 
the field in its lifetime and brings to 
the hive, in the average load, 25 milli- 
grams of nectar, scientists at Washing- 
on, D. C., have discovered. 
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TRUE and DEPENDABLE 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME 4 


4 


Why Experiment with Unknown Brands and Unknown 
‘Substitutes When You Know The Value of 


Carbon Agricultural 
Limestone 


Clover is a Valuable Crop and Never Fails When Carbon 
Agricultural Limestone Is Used 


y 
: 
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PULVERIZED—It is shipped in SACKS or BULK 4 
LIMESTONE MEAL Is Shipped Only in BULK y 
SEE OUR DISTRIBUTOR OR WRITE US DIRECT y, 


The Carbon Limestone Co. 
814 Stambaugh Bldg. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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FASHION BOOK NOTICE 


Send 15c in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE Fall and Win- 
ter 1925-26 BOOK OF FASHIONS, showing color plates, and contain- 
ing 500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a CONCISE 
and COMPREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSMAKING, ALSO 
SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of the various, 
simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. 


FIOS 


5183. Ladies’ Dress for Stout Figures with 
Slender Hips. 


Cut in 9 Sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 
and 54 inches bust measure. A 42 inch size, 
as illustrated in the large view, requires ¢ yard 
of 54 inch material for collar, band cuffs and 
full sleeve portions, and 3% yards of contrast- 
ing material for body portions and cap sleeves 
Price 15c. 


5197. Child’s Dress. 

Cut in 4 Sizes: 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. A 6 
year size requires 2 yards of 36 inch material. 
Price 15c. 


5208. Child’s Dress. 
Cut in 4 Sizes: 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. A 6 year 
size requires 18 yards of 32 inch figured material 


and § yard of plain, if made as illustrated. 
Price 15c. 


5195. Juniors’ and Misses’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 Sizes: 14, 16, 18, and 20 years. A 16 
year size requires 14 yards of 54 inch figured 
material with § yard of contrasting for collar 
and cuff facings. Width of dress at the foot is 
50 inches. Price 15c. 
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.of 32 inch material. 


F39/ 


4905. Child’s Play Suit. 
Cut in 4 Sizes: 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. A 4 year 
size requires 24 yards of 27 inch material. 


Price 15c. 


5039. Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in 4 Sizes: Small, Medium, Large and 
Extra Large. A. Medium size requires 2% yards 
Price 15c. 


5057. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 Sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. To 
make the Dress for 10 year size in 36 inch ma- 
terial will require 2 yards. The Guimpe_re- 
quires 13 yards if made with long sleeves. With 
short sleeves 18 yards is required. Price 15c. 


5190. Ladies’ Porch Dress. 

Cut in 6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. A 38 inch size, as illustrated in 
the large view, requires 1 yard of plain ma- 
terial and 38 yards of figured 36 inches wide. 
Price 15c. 


4391. Men’s Shirt. 

Cut in 9 Sizes neck measure: 14, 14%, 15, 152, 
16, 163, 17, 174, and 18 inches. A 15 inch size 
requires 448 yards of 27 inch material. Price 15c. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


(By Lilliam M. Conwell) 


With the opening of school comes 
the thought in many homes of the 
school lunch. Little people must have 
lunch every day and it is up to the 
cooks in the home to see that their 
lunches are the right sort. 


Lunch for the child presents two 
problems: first, supplying the proper 
kind and amount of food, and second, 
preparing and serving it. 

Three meals a day must supply a 
large number of substances which help 
in making the child develop generally 
and in bodily activity. Some of these 
substances are best supplied by milk, 
some by cereals, some by fresh vege-~ 
tables and fruits and other food ma- 
terials. The daily diet as a whole must 
therefore include a variety of food 
material, but no one meal must neces- 
sarily include them all. 

A child’s physical condition governs 
to a large extent just what he should 
have at lunch. A healthy child who 
carries his lunch to school is not a 
problem since his breakfast and eve~ 
ning meal will supply any of the sub- 
stances eliminated at noon. 

The under - nourished child is a 
bigger problem. His lunch should con- 
tain such substances as are lacking in 
the meals served at home. 

It is not necesary to begin to worry 
over the fact that perhaps Johnny 
doesn’t get vitamines or as many calor- 
ies as he should. When a child arrives 
at school age he is hard to convince 
as to proper foods, especially if he 
desn’t care for them, so the time to 
worry is just when they are old 
enough to eat. Teach them to eat 
everything put on the plate and see 
that every type of food that they 
should eat is put on the plate. Then 
when it is time for school the children 
will get enough calories and vitamines 
because ‘they have been taught to eat 
everything. 

The school cafeterias provide for a 
balanced meal and our problem now is 
to teach the child what to select. Let 
me plan a couple of lunches that they 
might select. These would apply to 
the home lunches too. 

Cream Soup. 

Whole Wheat Bread and Butter. 

Glass of Milk. 


4 


Dish of Gelatine or Some Other Pud- © 
ding or Fruit. ng 
This lunch provides the mineral in 
the vegetables of the soup. Protein — 
in the milk of soup and beverage, min- 
eral and fat in the whole wheat bread 
: 


and butter. Protein and sugar in des- 
sert. Here we have a balanced meal 
and a good substantial meal too. 

Another selection might be: 

Creamed Vegetables. 

Whole Wheat Bread and Butter. 

Cocoa or Milk. 

Ice Cream and Cookies. 

This is also a balanced meal. a 

Some children carry a lunch and © 
some buy a warm dish, which is an ~ 
ideal arrangement. This is a little 
cheaper and just as nourishing. There — 
is a chance however of too much cake 
being put into the lunch instead o 
some more substantial food and over 
work their stomach by digesting too 
much sugar. Fruit supplies a better 
source of sugar as an energy food and 
leaves the child’s stomach in better 
condition. a 

Children should not be encouraged 
to eat too much pie or doughnuts, as 
they are harder to digest and afford 
small amount of food value. The a 
weiner sandwich habit is a poor one. 
It is appalling the number of children” 
who make a weiner sandwich and 
bottle of pop their lunch. These food 
are not brain foods and no one, le 
alone a growing boy or girl, can get 
very far in education or health by mak 
ing this combination their steady diet 


The rural districts have a different 
situation. The hot lunch idea is be- 
coming more prevalent and the man 
methods of service are most gratifying 

Some places the children bring their 
soup or other food in a jar. Thes 
iars should never contain coffee or tea 
These jars are placed in large ia 


4 
a: 


se: 


riers such as are used ‘at canning ~ 


This equipment is provided by the | 
community, the school board or the 
Red Cross, or in any way the teache 
can obtain them. 

In other schools the mothers volun 
teer to provide a hot dish for th 
children. This plan is not so good as 
much competition arises. Sometimes — 
the teacher cooks the food. With the — 
help of a couple of big girls this plan 
is not so difficult but it takes much 
of the teacher’s and pupil’s tim 
State College Extension Workers hav 


MONTHLY RECIPE CONTEST STARTED 


Who in the field of the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
knows the best Fruit Canning recipe? 
_ The Dairyman’s Price Reporter is planning a monthly “Better Re- 
cipe”-contest among the members of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company. Each month a contest will be held on a different dish or a 


different item of food. 


On dollar will be paid the author of the best recipe each month 
and fifty cents to second prize winner. 
is accepted for publication will be given a beautifully illustrated com- 
plete “Health Recipe” book. The recipe books will be furnished by the 


Pittsburgh District Dairy Council. 


Competition is open to the wives, daughters or sisters of any mem- 
ber of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company, in good standing. 

The judges will be the nutrition workers of the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council and a representative of the home economics department 


of the Pittsburgh schools. 


All recipes must be in our hands by the first of the next month. 
For instance, all recipes in the September contest must be in our hands 


by October 1. 


Announcement of the winners will be made each month. 


Sales Company 


Each contestant, whose recipe 


—THE EDITOR. 


lone a great deal in helping teachers 


to establish the hot lunch idea in the 


chool. Women’s Clubs are always 
willing to help too. Home Economics 
classes can do much toward this pro- 
ject. 

Let us think hard in this need of 


better nutrition for | school children. 
Look into the situation in your own 
community, inquire what is being done 


and I guarantee you will be doing one 
of the biggest things towards building 
real men and women for the future 
citizens of our country. 


Belmont, (O.) County 


The people of Victory Community 
held their picnic, Saturday, August 22. 
L. P. Bailey, Barnesville; Commission- 


er Charles Wise, Rock Hill; County 
Agent I. S. Hoddinott and Home Dem- 
onstration Agent Nelle V._ Spensley, 
_ gave short talks. The Rock Mill Quar- 


tet was a pleasing feature of the pic- 


nic. In the evening a social was held 
to raise money for the Victory Insti- 
tute. 

Ten women of the Colerain Com- 
munity met at the Presbyterian Church 
and had a demonstration on vegetable 
cooking. Carrots and cabbage were 
cooked. Many women over the coun- 
ty have not learned to use carrots 


in their family menus. It is hoped 


after these demonstrations, the vegeta- 
bles will be made part of the family 
diet. 

Mrs. W. G. Simpson, of Key, acted 


as hostess to 20 women of the com- 


® 


munity on Thursday, August 27. The 
fourth health demonstration on “First 
Aid to the Injured,” was given. The 
next meeting will be October 8. 

Owing to the illness of Mrs. Finney, 
the meeting at Mrs. Bert Pickins, Au- 
gust 25, was held at Mrs. Andy Knut- 
sens. A dozen women reviewed the 
health lessons given previously by Mrs. 
Riddle. 


Bootleggers of TB Cows 
Fined and Jailed 


When an authorized veterinary in- 
spector puts a “I” brand on the left 
jaw of a dairy cow, it means that the 
cow is “tuberculous” and must be sent 
to the slaughter pen to prevent further 
spread of the disease to herds and hu- 
mans. Not long ago eleven men in 
Cortland County, New York, viciously 
and intentionally misinterpreted the “T” 
brand to mean “tamper” or “traffic” 
and launched themselves into a whole- 
sale bootlegging business in tuberculous 
cattle. They intercepted the condemn- 
ed cows on their way to slaughter, sub- 
stituted cheaper cows, and sold the bet- 
ter-look diseased animals to unsuspect- 
ing or conniving dairy farmers at pro- 
fitable pricves after making an attempt 
at erasing the brands. 


“This particular scheme of bootleg- 
ging, fortunately, has existed in only 
the one county in the United States,” 
said Dr. J. A. Kiernan, chief of the tu- 
berculosis eradication division of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. “The first intimation of such il- 
licit traffic and tampering came to our 
attention less than three months ago, 
and, thanks to the efficient action of 
the Governor and the New York State 
Department of Farms and Markets, as- 
sisted by Federals officials, the practice 
has been cleaned up in short order.” 

On August 6, six of the eleven cattle 
dealers and farmers indicted by a spe- 
cial grand jury in the county, called by 
the Governor, were sentenced to vary- 
ing terms of from one to six months in 
the county jail and to pay heavy fines 
ranging from $100 to $1500. Four es- 
caped jail sentences, but were fined 
and one was granted a suspended sen- 
tence. 


The finding of two cows in the spring 
branded with the telltale “T” brand, 
in the vicinity of Cortland, led the State 
Department of Farms and Markets to 
start an investigation to determine why 
these cows had not been slaughtered. 
Subsequently, another branded animal 
was found on another farm. Milk com- 
panies buying the products of the dairy 
farmers sent investigators to the dis- 
trict and the New York City Board of 
Health did likewise. As a result of 
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Direct to You 


The Original Open Formula Feeds approved and recom- 
mended by the College Feed Conference Board, are now being 
sold direct to the farmer, through our own car-door agents 

Don’t buy feed on a grab bag basis. Guard the health of 
your herd and protect your profits by first knowing what’s 
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inside of the bag you buy. 
Immediate requirements may be bought at market prices 
date of purchase. 
Cardoor agents are being appointed in all districts. Write 
us for name of your nearest Agent. 


AMERICAN MILLING CO. 


714 Mechanical Trust Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Main Office, Peoria, Illinois 


these and other investigations conduct- 
ed by the State and Federal authori- 
ties, sixty-five branded animals were 
found in various herds throughout the 
county. They were slaughtered un- 
der supervision and found tuberculous. 
Inquiry into the origin of these brand- 
ed cattle soon put the investigators on 
the trail to a slaughterhouse which had 
been designated by the State as a place 
to send condemned animals. 


It was only through the cooperation 
and conspiracy of the unscrupulous 
owner of this plant that the cattle deal- 
ers were able to trade in cheaper scrub 
stock for the better-looking “T”’-brand- 
ed animals which the State and Fed- 
eral governments had ordered sent in 
and for which the farmers were to be 
paid indemnity. Tags were taken off 
the condemned animals and placed in 
the ears of the cheaper substituted ani- 
mals, which were then passed through 
for slaughter. The “T” brand proved 
a big stumbling block to the violators, 
however. ‘They were able to cover 
up the brand with axle grease tem- 
porarily and so dispose of the condemn- 
ed animal, but the brand could not be 
permanently erased, and subsequent dis- 
covery of crookedness was inevitable. 


Buyers of these condemned cattle 
who were able to make a profitable deal 
and were unscrupulous in regard to 
harboring diseased cattle on their farms 
were an asset to the illicit dealers, but 
the victimized buyer or the honest pur- 
chaser, upon discovering the brand as 
it emerged from its cover of grease, 
complained to the authorities. 


The energy with which the State 
agencies cooperated with the Federal 
division of tuberculosis eradication and 
the speedy meting out of penalty to 
these criminals is proof that the State 
of New York is determined to continue 
the “clean-up” of tuberculosis among 
its thousands of dairy cattle, said Dr. 
Kiernan. The people of this State have 
lost untold millions of dollars because 
of the high percentage of infection 
among “the cattle in their State and 
they have recently been spending many 


thousands of dollars in freeing their 
herds from the plague. 


Dr. Thomas Leaves Penn 


State For New Field 


Dr. John M. Thomas, president of 
the Pennsylvania State College since 
1921, cleared his deck and quietly de- 
parted for New Brunswick, N. J., to 
assume his new duties as president of 
Rutgers University. 

Ever since Dr. Thomas tendered his 
resignation last June at Commence- 
ment time, many expressions of regret 
have come from the public, students, 
alumni and friends of the college in 
the loss of his services to the com- 
monwealth and to the institution. “Ser- 


vice by the State’s own college to its | 
people” was the keynote of Dr. Thomas’ } 


administration which extended over a 
little more than four years. 

In practically all of the published 
comment following Dr. Thomas’ de- 


cision to go to Rutgers, the scarcity of uJ 


State funds for the maintenance and 
development of the college was given 
special emphasis. A survey of the ac- 
complishments of the college in the 
past four years shows that most of 
the development and expansion was in 


extension fields and other enterprises =) 
where fees or Federal appropriations MY 


were received. Rutgers is indicated as 
the State University of New Jersey 
and Dr. Thomas’ work there will be 
similar to that at Penn State. He was 
formerly located in northern New Jer- 
sey for 15 years as pastor of a church 
at East Orange. The local Rotary Club 
of which Dr. Thomas is a charter mem- 
ber, tendered him a testimonial dinner 
before his departure. 

There are indications that it may be 
many months before a new president 
is chosen. On the committee are Judge 
H. Walton Mitchell, Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees; Vance 
C. McCormick, Harrisburg; John F. 
Shields, Philadelphia; io Wise, 
Meadville, and J. L. Hamill, Columbus, 
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Ohio. Beginning tomorrow, the col- 
lege administration will be directed by 
a committee composed of Judge Mitch- 
ell, Dean R. L. Watts, of the School of 
Agriculture; Dean R. L. Sackett of the 
School of Engineering; Dean C. W. 
Stoddart of the School of Liberal 
Arts, with R. H. Smith, college comp- 
troller, as secretary. This committee 
will act until a new president takes 
charge. The college will open its sev- 
enty-first year on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 16, with a capacity enrollment of 
about 3,500. 


A continuing June drop and _ frost 
damage promise a short apple crop for 
farmers in central and northern Ohio. 


mazing Offer 


Genuine Rogers’ Silverware, 


Just a few sets for readers of this 
magazine at this unbelievable 
price. Genuine Wm. A Rogers 
set usually selling at $12 to $15. Our 
ij lueky purchase of stock from retired 
lj silverware dealer makes this amazing offerpossible, 
Order today—the offer may never be repeated, 


only 


19¢ 


apiece 


F Iki $4.94 Complete— Send No Money 


fy Twenty-six pieces in all—6 knives, 6 forks, 6 table- 


} spoons, 6 teaspoons, 1 butter knife, 1 sugar shell. 


Joa ALL SOLID—not plated—genuine Rogers ware. 

oe e Each piece stamped ROGERS. Get a set for 
fl home use or present or future gift purposes. 

Just send name and address—no money, Pay 


postman $4.94 plus few cents for postage when 
set arrives. State whether leatherette gift 
chest (75¢ extra) is desired. A bargain, 
Monev refunded if not delighted ‘ 
Address Dept. XI., Fulton Mercantile 
Co., 216 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A recent survey demonstrated 
the fact that there is widespread 
interest in poultry raising among 
the readers of the Dairymen’s 
Price Reporter. 


Because of this we have induc- 
ed Earl M. Whitney, well known 
writer on poultry topics, to write 
us regular articles on the subject. 
That poultry keeping is a profita- 
ble side line there can be no ques- 
tion of a doubt. 

In addition to contributing reg- 
ular articles, Mr. Whitney will 
conduct a question box on poultry 
keeping. 

It is proposed to discuss the 
great poultry industry from every 
standpoint and to start from the 
ground up, beginning with the 
three big essentials to success— 
good stock, proper housing, cor- 
rect feeding. The article this 
month embodies the first of these 
three big essentials. 


KEYSTONES OF POULTRY 
SUCCESS 


By Earl M. Whitney 
Poultry success is founded on three 


big essentials. Regardless of the 
particular specialty in poultry hus- 
bandry which one engages in, there 


are three big factors that control the 
results. The first is good stock, the 
second, proper housing and the third, 
correct feeding. The three are of 
equal importance. They are each de- 
pendent upon the other. Neglect of 
one means failure. Poor stock prop- 
erly housed and correctly fed will 
amount to little, while on the other 
hand, good stock improperly housed 
and fed becomes equally poor. Adhere 
to all three essentials, use common 
sense and system, and your success 
will be assured. 

Poultry raising is not an intricate 
business nor is it merely a proposi- 
tion of simply buying the hens and 
collecting the eggs. It is not a busi- 
ness for loafers who are looking for 
easy money. 

Keep Good Stock. 

To breed healthy, productive fowls 
one must have foundation stock of 
the very best it is possible to secure. 
Show stock of great elegance is not 
a necessity, but standard-bred fowls 
of strength and vigor are essential. 
You do not want to start with any 
other than pure bred stock. While 
the original cost may be greater, the 
result in the end is success with the 
one and almost certain failure with the 
other. 

It does not cost any more to feed 
pure-bred than it does the mongrel 
or mixed type. In the case of the 
mongrels there is no uniformity in 
size, shape or color of the eggs and 
they will never bring a premium for 
hatching purposes, as do the eggs of 
pure-breds. The same coniparison 


holds good in regard to poultry meat— ~ 


there is uniformity in the pure-breds. 
Standard-bred fowls bring fancy prices 
for breeding purposes, while mongrels 
never increase in value over actual mar- 
ket quotations of so much per pound. 


The Best Breed 


Perhaps the most frequent question 
asked of the poultryman is this: “What 
is the best variety of poultry to raise?” 
It generally depends upon the chicken 
man to whom you address your ques- 
tion as to what the reply will be. If 
he raises White Plymouth Rocks him- 
self, he will quite naturally be inclined 
to tell you that Plymouth Rocks of the 
white variety are the best fowls to 
raise; if you happen to ask the ques- 
tion of a Barred Plymouth Rock fan- 
cier, then in all probability it will be 
Barred Rocks that you must raise to 
succeed, and should you ask the ques- 
tion of a Rhode Island Red enthusiast, 
why then there is absolusely nothing 
to it—Reds always were and always 
will be the best breed. And so it goes 


all along the line—White Wyandottes, 


White, Black and Buff Orpingtons, 
White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, 
White and Black Minorcas, Golden and 
Silver Campines and even Blue An- 
dalusians—yes, these and all the others 
unmentioned have supporters some- 
where who will tell you that your suc- 
cess is assured if you select the one 
best variety and each will name a dif- 
ferent one. 
Be Own Judge 

Do not make the mistake of believing 
there really is one best breed in the 
sense that it excels all others. Were 
such the. case most all poultrymen 
would be raising that one breed. As a 
matter of fact, the one best breed is 
the one you personally like the best. 
That accounts for the variety of an- 
swers you will receive to the ques- 
tion. All in their own opinion have 
answered you correctly and according 
to the best of their knowledge and be- 
lief. That is why there are so many 
varieties of poultry. 

Authorities are pretty generally 
agreed upon this one fact that the 
variety of fowl to raise is the one 
you fancy the most. Select the breed 
you like the best and you will have 
better success with it than you will 
with some other breed which you do 
not like so well. The truth of this is 
born out of the fact that the big suc- 
cesses have been made by people who 
followed this procedure in their selec- 
tion of breed. 


STAGE ANNUAL POULTRY SHOW 
AT STATE COLLEGE 


The third annual State Standard Pro- 
duction Poultry Show will be staged 
at the Pennsylvania State College, 
November 5, 6 and 7. Any poultry grow- 
er in the State will be eligible to en- 
ter birds in the various classes, accord- 
ing to R. H. Strait, secretary of the 
show. 

Silver loving cups, special ribbons, 
birds, magazines and some cash prizes 
will be awarded winners. College teach- 
ers and extension poultry specialists 
will be the judges. The college poultry 
department and the Poultry Club, com- 
posed of students specializing in poul- 
try work will conduct the show. Last 
year’s show was one of the largest in 
the country. 


The usual cock bird that is kept over 
for the next breeding season should be 
taken from the laying flock and either 
put in a pen with the growing cock- 
erels or confined by himself in a small 
inclosure. The pen may be made of 
wire and so constructed that it can be 
moved around from place to place. This 
will keep the pasture in good shape, 
and the male will be content through- 
out the summer. A few boards over 
the top of the roosting pole will furnish 
adequate protection from the weather. 


FALL IS BEST TIME TO BUILD 
HENHOUSE., 


Ohio farmers seem to figure that 
September is the best month to build 
new poultry houses or to make addi- 
tion and improvements on the old ones. 

For that reason poultry extension 
specialists at Ohio State University 
have collected ideas for the most prac- 
tical poultry houses and house appli- 
ances from the best poultrymen 
throughout the State and are sending 
these ideas upon request to farmers of 
Ohio. 

The specialists advise that the houses 
be constructed as early as possible, so 
that the concrete floors will be proper- 
ly dried when the flock is turned in 
this fall. Glass windows in the front, 
back and ends will give ample oppor- 
tunity for thorough sunning and ven- 
tilation and will also help keep the 
house dry. 

Where most of the windows are in 
front, the house should face the south- 
east. This orientation will allow the 
sunshine to reach practically all parts 


of the floor through the. windows. 
Where bafflers are also used to allow 
additional circulation of air, the rain 
and snow may be kept out in bad 
weather by providing a curtain for it, 
they say. 

The floor space for Leghorns is three 
square feet for every bird, and for 
the heavier breeds four square feet 
for each bird is not too much. On 
the roost Leghorns should have from 
six to eight inches for each bird, and 
the heavy breeds, from eight to ten 
inches. There should be about one 
nest for every five birds, and mash 
hoppers should be long enough to al- 
low each six hens one foot of eating 
space. 


BARNESVILLE FLOCK LEADS 


H. G. Hanes, of Barnesville, O., flock 
of white leghorns lead the demonstra- 
tors in egg production in July with a 
monthly average of 21.44 eggs per hen. 
Mr. Hanes’ flock leads Belmont county 
in egg production to date, with an av- 
erage of 144.69 eggs per hen up to Au- 
gust 1. 


Some Egg! 


Mrs. V. E. Gillet, residing near 
Warren, O., sent to the Wadsworth 
Feed Company on July 2, a Leghorn 
pullet’s egg which was the third egg 
this pullet has laid this year. This 
pullet was hatched March 7 making her 
first egg in 3 months and 25 days. The 
egg weighed 1 7-8 ounces equal to 
22 1-2 ounces per day, which is one 
ay one-half ounces over the stand- 
ard. 


Now Out of Business 


The old-time agitator in the milk 
business is gradually fading out, as they 
say in the movies. The fact that the 
consumer often pays twice as much for 
his bottle of milk than the farmer re- 
ceives for it, used to be seized upon 
by the malicious agitator to make it 
appear that the dealer was robbing 
both the producer and the consumer. 

This was often the fault of the deal- 
er, for neglecting the true story of his 
business. Advertising has had much 
today in changing all this. The dealer 
gradually began to advertise to the con- 
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RESULTS 


Of About Three Months’ Work in Official Testing 


27 records that average 24.50 lbs. butter and 504 Ibs. milk. 75% of 
these records were made either on heifers or cows past their prime. 


Two records above 30 lbs. 


The Ohio state record for milk for seven days in the junior four 
year old class, broken by Daisy Hill Ona Myrtle with 751.8 lbs. 


Bull calves from record dams as low as $25.00. 


A few very high class bull calves also. 


THE RIECK CERTIFIED DAIRY FARMS CO. 
ROOTSTOWN, OHIO 


D. S. C. Company Mem- 
bership Growing. 


Further support in sight. A 
new boss entered the home of 
John L. Wise, Harmony, Penn- 
sylvania, Director of the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany, when the stork made a 
visit to their home Saturday 
evening ,August 30, and left a 
fine young son, John Harold. 

Mother and son are doing 
nicely and John Senior’s hat 
fits snugly. 


sumer his service as well as his goods, — 
and the difference between old and new 
methods of delivery and quality of the 
goods. The modern bottling and dis- — 
tributing plant and system of delivery, © 
when it was looked into put the old — 
agitator out of business. : 


“Drink Milk ‘and Neeee Died 
Young” 


“Uncle” John Powell, who was born — 
of a slave mother in Virginia, in 1829, — 
was in the office of a leading physician — 
in Rome, Georgia, not long since. A, — 
L. Dean, the leading lawyer of Rome, — 
wanted to have a doctor take the old 
man’s blood pressure. He consented. — 
Before the examination Mr. Dean ask-_ 
ed the old man what he had for break- — 
fast. He said: “Some squash, some — 
sassafras tea, milk and bread.” He ask-_ 
ed him when he was going to eat again, — 
and he said “at supper.” His blood 
pressure test seemed to be like that — 
of a boy. B: 

If the reader will notice, all the old 
centenarians of the country used milk 
in their diet, regardless of other things. 
Meat is seldom touched, but always — 
milk in some form. ‘There is a lesson 
in this, especially for those past mid- 
dle age. Keep on educating the peo-— 
ple on the value of milk in the diet. 


Roll Roofing $1.00 Per Roll 
Slate Surfaced $2.00 Per Roll 
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527 Concord Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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5 
Rows Measured in Study of 
; Milking Capacity 


A number of agricultural colleges 
and breeders of dairy cattle are now 
cooperating with the Bureau of Dairy- 
ing of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in the study of the 
relationship of the outward appear- 
_ance of dairy cows to the size of in- 
ternal organs and to milk and but- 
_terfat production. ‘The Pennsylvania 
State College, University of California, 
and Cornell University have already 
contributed records which they have 
made of cows discarded from their 
herds. Thee more colleges — North 
Dakota, Kansas and Washington — 
are ready to take up the work, and 
there are several more that have 
signified an intention to participate in 


this important investigation, which 
probably will be continued for several 
years. 


When this work was begun about 
a year ago, the Department of Agri- 
culture made external measurements 
of some 400 cattle at packing plants, 
and after their slaughter made a study 
of the internal organs as to weight 
and other measurements. At the pres- 
ent time the principal effort being 
made is to find out not only the re- 
‘lationship between the outside mea- 
surements and internal organs, but 
any relation which may exist between 

outside measurements and the size of 
the organs, and between the size of 
the organs and capacity for milk and 
butterfat production. 

So far between thirty and forty 
cows of known records! have been 
slaughtered and measured after the 
outside measurements had been made. 
Some famous producers are in the list, 
including the long-time producing 
champion Jersey cow Sophie 19th of 
Hood Farm, which was presented to 
the department. The mounted skele- 
ton of the famous cow is kept by the 
Bureau of Dairying for scientific study. 
Measurements have been taken of the 
United States champion butterfat cow, 
the Holstein-Friesian, May Walker 
Ollie Homestead, with a record of 
1,218 pounds of fat in a year. Per- 
mission has been granted the depart- 
ment to secure both ante-mortem and 
post-mortem data on the Holstein; 
Tilly Alcartra, one-time world-record 
milk producer, but the unfortunate 
appearance of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in the herd made it impossible 
to use her in this way. 

At the time of the last National 
Dairy Show preliminary measurements 
were made of some of the best pro- 
offers of cooperation from owners of 
high-producing cows measured at 
this time volunteered permission to the 
department to follow through its in- 
vestigations when these animals are 
ready to be retired from the herd. 
The department is glad to accept such 
offers of cooperation from owner of 
outstanding animals. Where State 
colleges are cooperating they will 
make measurements for all cows of- 
fered by breeders in the State, as well 
as those in their own herds. 


TWO COUNTIES CUT OFF FUNDS 
FOR EXTENSION 


In six Ohio counties the county ap- 
propriation for agricultural extension 
has recently found the going hard. In 
two counties, Hardin and Morrow, the 
appropriation has been discontinued. 
A rather turbulent body of petitioners 
has suggested a like action for Portage 
county, and mutterings with the same 
intent have reached the surface in Sen- 
eca, Paulding and Champaign counties. 

Back of the action in Hardin and 
Morrow counties and the agitation in 
the other four counties there is this 
plea: We must economize. The coun- 
ty governments of Ohio must carry on 
the program of economy advocated by 
the state and national governments. 

It has a bluff, sensible air about it, 
this plea of economy. But it doesn’t 
square with the facts. 

In one southeastern Ohio county 
where the extension appropriation is 
$5,000, well above the average, that 
means a levy of .077 mills. So a man 
with $10,000 on the tax duplicate, it is 
made plain by L. L. Rummell in a re- 
sent issue of the Ohio Farmer, would 
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pay 77 cents a year for agricultural ex- 
tension. The same man pays annually in 
that county more than 10 times as much 
for charity. Roads and schools take 
93 per cent of all property taxes. And 
though this county’s extension appro- 
priation is one of the largest in the 
state, the county agent and all his work 
annually take but three-tenths of one 
per cent of the tax money. 

Consider this cry for economy from 
another and more significant angle: 

More than double the amount of 
Hardin county’s appropriation for ex- 
tension last year came back to the 
farmers of that county as a result of 
the use of certified seed potatoes 
brought in by the county agent. And 
this, as the Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion News points out editoriallv in its 
July issue, is only one of a dozen or 
more projects guided by the county 
extension agent. 

If money is to be the criterion, there 
is plenty of proof in every Ohio county 
that extension agents are profitable in- 
vestments. To eliminate them on the 
score of economy is to ignore what one 
Noah Webster says the word economy 
means. ‘To eliminate them on any score 
is to check the social and mental pro- 
gress of the rural community, a move- 
ment measured not so much in dol- 
lars and cents as in human happiness. 

No, though economy has been the 
war cry in these few counties, it has 
actually had nothing to do with the 
war on extension appropriations, as is 
often true of wars and war cries. In 
one county, a misguided opposition to 
bovine tuberculosis eradication has been 
responsible for the agitation; in anoth- 
er, a carefully stimulated opposition to 
cooperative buying and selling; in oth- 
ers, variations on these two themes and 
on the more intricate theme of politics 
have been at the bottom of the trouble. 

Neither the extension agent nor his 
job, it seems to us, is being attacked. 
What is happening is that in six of 
Ohio’s eighty-eight counties the exten- 
sion service is serving as a conven- 
ient scapegoat. This is unfortunate, 
but it carries no particular significance. 
—Exchange. 


Ohio Jersey Makes New 
Record 


Raleigh’s Fendora 305980, owned by 
Hugh W. Bonnell, Cranberry Run 
Farm, Youngstown, Ohio, long distance 
champion of Ohio for all breeds, has 
just finished her eighth official test 
for milk and butterfat production. On 
this test just finished she produced, in 
one year, 8,050 pounds of milk, 424 
pounds of butterfat. The test began 
at the age of ten years and six months. 


In only two years out of the last 
six has the dairy cow population of 
the United State increased in propor- 
tion to the increase in human popula- 
tion . 


Spillage, including that caused by the 
meeting of the cow’s foot and the milk 
bucket, accounted for 3 per cent of 
the milk produced in this country last 
year, the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture says. 


The European Starling, a bird of 
doubtful benefit to the farmer and im- 
ported from Europe in 1890, has been 
found in six Ohio counties. 

Canning rubbers should be used a 
second time. When folded a good 
rubber will not crack. 


‘Riverview 
‘botel 
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“A GOOD PLACE TO STOP” 


_—_— 


BERKEY L. SWANK 
PROPRIETOR 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
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Milk Cows For Profit, Not For Pleasure 


Don’t Guess—Know! ‘The day of Cow-guesswork is 
4 * . 
past. The Scales and the Babcock test are the true judges 
’ *4° . 
of a cow’s ability to produce milk at a profit. 


The man who does not know what each of his dairy 
cows 1s producing from a dollar’s worth of feed is usually 
not in a profitable business. It is essential that every dairy- 
man know what each cow is producing if he is to manage 
and develop his herd profitably. 

The Pittsburgh District Dairy Council offers the mem- 
bers of the Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Company a real 
service of herd improvement—a direct by mail Cow ‘Test- 
ing Association—organized especially to reach those farm- 
ers who are so situated that they can’t be reached by a local 
Cow Testing Association and those farmers who are in dis- 
tricts where Cow Testing Associations have not been 
organized. ; 


This service will test each cow’s milk every month and 
will compute feed, production costs, and income per cow; 
so with actual records one can, with certainty, eliminate 
those cows that are unprofitable. In addition to testing the 
sample of milk from each cow, we will also test cream can 
samples and skim milk. This service will enable the dairy- 
man to have a check on his cream test, his factory test 
(whole milk) and his separator. 

By means of a “news-letter” for members, we will give 
seasonal information on the feeding of satisfactory rations. 
We will also promote the use of pure bred bulls. 

Equipment necessary for this work is a pair of milk 
scales, sample dipper, sample bottles and a special paste- 
board mailing carton. These can be bought at your nearest 
drug store or dairy supply store, or will be furnished by the 
Dairy Council at cost price. Herd record books are fur- 
nished free. 


On a specified date each month, the member shall weigh 
the milk from each cow, night and morning; weigh the 
feed given each cow on that date; and send the milk record 
and feed record along with the samples, parcel post to the 
Dairy Council office, where the samples will be tested and 
the records computed in the herd book and returned to the 
farm. A duplicate will be kept on file in the office. If you 
sell whole milk, you may take a composite sample of all 
your milk each week and send it in once a month to be 
tested. 

The cost of this service will be $10.00 per year per herd 
of ten (10) cows or less, and $1.00 per year extra for each 
cow exceeding ten cows. This is to be payable in two in- 
stallments, one-half of total amount in advance and other 
half at the end of first six months. 

For further information, please fill in the following 
coupon and send it to Edward T. Wolf, Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council, 451 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Please send me information regarding your Dairy- 
men’s Herd Improvement Plan. 


INGOTS. SEES OSS | A ean eee 
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FARMS! FARMS! FARMS! 

We have a fine selection of poultry, truck, fruit, dairy and stock farms, any location 
or size desired; some with stock and all equipment; some to exchange for city property 
We have many reasonable priced farms. If you have a farm for sale at a reasonable 
price we would be glad to list it. 

Cc. E. TAYLOR 


4i2 Home Savings & Loan Bidz. Youngstown, Ohio 
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Milk in Bible 


That the ancients had a clear idea 
of the high food value of milk even 
though they were ignorant of its vita- 
mine content, is contended by M. D. 
Munn, president of the National Dairy 
Council, who cites the fact that milk 
is mentioned forty-nine times in the 
Bible in his support. Butter and cheese 
are mentioned several times from 
Genesis to Revelations, he says, and 
the cow very frequently. 

“For instance,” says Mr. Munn, “in 
Samuel 17:28 we read: ‘And Jesus said 
unto David his son........ bring these ten 
cheeses unto the captain of their 
thousand and look how thy brethren 
fare” In Genesis 18:8 we find: ‘....and 
he (Abraham’s servant) took butter 
and milk and set it before them...’ 
Proverbs 30:22 says: ‘For the churn- 
ing of milk bringeth forth butter.’ 
And while it is not probable that the 
butter referred to was butter in the 
sense in which we understand it to- 
day, because of the climatic condi- 
tions of Palestine, it does show that 
the people of that period knew and ap- 
preciated the value of milk and milk 
products for human consumption.” 

The close relations between the cow 
and human being is pointed out by Mr. 
Munn as follows: “Coming down 
through the centuries we find that 
those races or tribes of people who 
were most healthful and most physical- 
ly and mentally perfect were the ones 
that lived largely by their herds and 
used freely of milk and its  pro- 
ducts, The Aryans, the earliest race 
of which we have any record, even 
made the dairy cow a part of their re- 
ligion. Later races deemed milk so 
vital to their life that they deified the 
cow in many forms and pictured her 
in various constellations in the heav- 
ens. With some the milking of the 
cow was accompanied by a religous 
ceremony. Too, in many instances the 
most valued tribute victors in war ex- 
acted from the vanquished was the 
cow and ofttimes her products, and 
the Hebrews three thousand years ago 
expressed their hope of finding con- 
tentment and the requirements of their 
bodily needs in a ‘land flowing with 
milk and honey.’ 

“Today conditions are very much the 
same. Those nationalities who live 
in countries where the dairy cow is 
prominent are physically strong and 
mentally efficient. And the difference 
can not be accounted for by climatic 
conditions, for the Arab, a liberal milk 
user, both in olden days and today, is 
a splendid physical specimen, alert 
and active, capable of great endurance 
notwithstanding the heat and barrenness 
of the desert country in which he lives. 
He is but a living proof of the value of 
milk in the human diet which, scientists 
claim, is the most perfectly balanced 
food, especially for growing children.” 


Barnesville Leader Is 


Rewarded 


W. H. Van Scyoc, president of the 
Barnesville local of the Dairymen’s Co- 
operatives Sales Company, was agree- 
ably surprised, when at a meeting held 
several weeks back, he was presented 
with a suit of clothes ,hat and shoes, 
as an appreciation of services rendered 
to the local association. He has been 
president of the Barnesville local con- 
tinuously since 1916 and has indeed 
given splendid service. 

It was fitting and proper that such 
a man as Mr. Van Scyoc should be re- 
warded by his constituents. More men 
with the co-operative spirit of Mr. Van 
Scyoc would only serve to make the 
entire organization stronger. 


CLUBS WIN TRIPS 


The demonstration teams from the 
Johnston Sunshine Clothing Club, and 
the Southington 4-H Boosters Food 
Club won the trips to the Ohio State 
Fair, August 31 to September 5, repre- 
senting Trumbull County. 

Competition was keen this year, with 
ten clubs sending teams to the Kins- 
man Fair, August 26, to demonstrate. 

Pauline Sunburry and Alice Wertz 
of the Johnston Club, demonstrated cut- 
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ting and making a slip. Mrs. Paul 
Porter is leader of the club. 

Velma Leiby and Lillian Case of the 
Southington 4-H Boosters, demonstra- 
ted making milk drinks. Mrs. R. E. 
Mercer and Mrs. Dallas Hurd are lead- 
ers. 

Liberty Smiling Workers, under the 
leadership of Miss Lucy Hood, won 
second prize. Dorothy Boyd and Doro- 
thy Ohls composed the team, and dem- 
onstrated cutting and applying shaped 
facings. The prize is a cash award of 
$7.50. 

Third prize of $5 went to Greene 
Flying Neeles. Vesta Totten and Helen 
Cole showed how to draft a night gown 
pattern and how to cut and make the 
night gown. Mrs. Jay Liddle is leader. 

Other teams demonstrating were 
awarded $2 each to cover cost of ma- 
terials. 

Hartford Wins Blue Ribbon. 

The Hartford Stitch and Chatter 
Clothing Club, under the guidance of 
Mrs. R. Dayton Bliss, placed first 
among club exhibits at the Kinsman, 
Ohio, Fair. 

Each club exhibit contained the 
equivalent of the required work of three 
club members, and represented the 
work of at least five members of the 
club. 

Hartford sent one first year exhibit, 
and two from the second year. The 
prize is a cash award of $10. 

The Liberty Smiling Workers won 
second prize of $7.50 on their exhibit, 
all of first year work. This is the 
first year of the club and Mrs. Chas. 
Reed and Miss Lucy Hood have been 
the leaders. 

The Bazetta Lucky Clover Club, un- 
der leadership of Mrs. M. E. Brobst, 
took third prize, $5. This exhibit was 
also all first year work, this too, being 
a new club. 

Poultry Clubs 

The Trumbull County Poultry Club 
exhibits were at Kinsman, Ohio, Fair. 
The members who exhibited were Wil- 
lis Alfred Mott from the Vernon 
“Feather Duster” Club, Margaret Keel- 
er and Ralph Ward from the Johnston 
“Chickery” Club and George and John 
McConnell from the Liberty “Scratch 
More” club. 

The following members won _ the 
prizes: John McConnell, first prize, 
$10; George McConnell, second prize, 
$7.50, and Willis A. Mott, third prize, 
$5. The other members who did not 
win prizes will receive a drinking foun- 
tain as a premium for their exhibts. 


THE TEETH 


In this day and age the tooth brush 
is as common an article of toilet as the 
brush and comb. It is very essential to 
our health that we use this brush. If 
we use it correctly it will go a long 
way to insure our. health against at- 
tacks from disease and decay. If we 
do not use it properly it will not help 
us very much. May even do our teeth 
harm. Thus it would be well to re- 
view the proper methods of using the 
brush. 

Leading dental investigators now 
agree on the following method of clean- 
ing teeth: 

Brush the upper teeth from the gums 
downward and lower teeth upward from 
the gums. That is, the upper and low- 
er teeth should be brushed separately, 
the upper teeth with a downward stroke 
and the lower with an upward stroke, 
both on the outer and inner surfaces. 
Thus the bristles are forced between 
the teeth and the tooth paste or pow- 
der is forced in these spaces and a 
very thorough cleaning is given the 
teeth. Also place bristles on the sides 
of the teeth, using pressure, so the bris- 
tles will go between the teeth and use 
a rotary motion. This will insure per- 
fect cleaning -of the interproximal 
spaces. 

Do not brush the teeth towards the 
gums, because the food would have a 
tendency to pack under the gum mar- 
gin at necks of the teeth, thus causing 


a recession of the gums; while the 
brushing from the gums towards teeth 
massages the gums and tends against 
recession. 

Do not brush the teeth crosswise be- 
cause the film and food substances are 
packed further between the teeth in- 
stead of being removed; thus only the 
higher surfaces are cleaned. In brush- 
ing crosswise the bristles also have a 
endency to slip under the gum margin 
and gradually cause a groove to form 
on the softer root substance and form 
a gingival cavity. . 

The best time to brush the teeth is 
in the morning when you arise and 
most important of all before you retire 
at night. It is also good to brush them 
after each meal. 

A good schedule to follow each day 
is? 

1. Brush 
breakfast. 

2. Rinse with good mouth wash di- 
rectly after cleaning. 

3. Brush afternoon meal. 

4. Brush before retiring. 

5. Rinse with mouth wash directly 
after cleaning. 

6. Massage gums vigorously for three 
minutes directly after using mouth 
wash. This aids in bringing pure fresh 
blood to your gums and causing the 
old stale blood to go back through the 
veins. A periodical examination, every 
3ix months, is also most important. 

These reasons are so apparent and 
so recognized that those who use wrong 
methods should correct them; thus do- 
ing all they can to keep their teeth in 
the best of condition. 


Shorts and Middlings 


Says Sam: It is hard to cure chronic 
indigestion of the intellect, but hot ap- 
plications sometimes help. 


teeth in morning before 


The tongue of the wise is in his 
heart, the heart of the fool is in his 
mouth.—Proverbs of Arabia. 


Why feed the Hessian fly? Dates 
when it is safe to sow wheat in your 
county can be obtained from the coun- 
ty agent. 


“T have heard of your paintings too, 
well enough. God hath given you one 
face, and you make yourselves an- 
other.”—Shakespeare. 


Of some six and a half million farm 
families in the United States, 634,899 
of them, or about one-tenth, have run- 
ning water in their homes. 


Walking too many miles in your 
kitchen? “Just Kitchens,” a_ bulletin 
published by the Ohio State Univers- 
ity, gives plans for partitioning off 
big kitchens. 


Fewer hogs than last year, by 17.5 
percent, have been shipped to market 
since January 1, and prices are still 
60 percent above a year ago, say 
economists at Ohio State University. 


Labor costs are 53 per cent of the 
total cost of producing corn, according 
to Greene and Medina County farm 
records analyzed by economists at 
the Ohio State University. 


The full quota of 900 members for 
the new freshmen class this fall at 
the Pennsylvania State College has 
been reached, Registrar W. S. Hoff- 
man has announced. 


In Illinois, one group of 239 farmers 


in four counties pay a high salary to- 


an expert accountant to keep their 
farm records straight and recommend 
new practices. 


The Ten Acre Corn Club, sponsore 
by the farm crops department at Ohi 
State University, has now 175 entri 
with more coming in. ‘This is the lar; 
est enrollment since the founding 
the club in 1917. 


Farmers may acquire more minor 
ailments in the course of a life-time 
than their city brothers, but somehow 
or other more farmers than urbanites 
reach the Biblical three score years. 
and ten. p 


Infectious abortion, a disease in cat-— 
tle, is costing the Ohio farmer as much 
money as bovine tuberculosis, accord-— 
ing to Dr. Leeonard W. Goss, profes- 
sor of veterinary medicine at the State 
University. $ 


More food animals were slaughter-_ 
ed in the United States last year tha: 
ever béfore. The total was 119,980,500, 
or about 1.1 for every man, woma 
and child in the country. De 


n 
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Ohio’s fruit crop will be generally 
short this year, according to reports 
summarized from all quarters of th 
state by horticulturists at the Ohia 
State University. 


Says Sam: It never rains but wh 
it pours, but a promise of corn in the 
crib is worth more than prospective 
corns anywhere. In fact there is no 
comparison. By 


Danish farmers are doing much mor 
bookkeeping than Ohio farmers. E 
perts there are hired to supervise th 
work and the state pays 40 per ce 
of the cost. 


Flea beetles, pests that injure cor 
potatoes, and garden plants, will call 
quits when a spray of Bordeaux mix- 
ture and arsenate of lead comes along. 


Hens owned by 440 Ohio farmers 
who have been keeping records with 
the State College, returned a labor 
income of $1:99 a hen during 1924. — 


Ohio no longer leads in the produc- 
tion of maple syrup. This state fell 
off 50 per cent in ten years, giving first 
place to New York. 3 


A bushel of wheat is now worth 
dozen eggs, or a dozen more than it 
was worth immediately before the 
World War. : 


One 12-acre field of sweet clover 
Auglaize county this spring kept 66 
head of livestock, reports the owner, 
John C. Fisher. q 


i 


Red clover is setting seed in the first 
crop because of the reecnt dry spell 
say farm crops experts at Ohio State 
University. 3 


Nations that drink milk freely have 
lower death rate than those that don 
a tsudy of dairy statistics in 24 coun 
tries shows. E 


Fewer hogs than in 15 years are 
now fed by Ohio farmers, according to 
the State-Federal crop report. 4 
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_ port, Martins Ferry. 
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_ Minerva, 


1904 1905 1906 
Retail Price Ot. 
eae | | 1.30 1.40 
14 1.30 1.40 
14 1.20 1.30 
14 -90 1.10 1.15 
85 85 -90 
14 80 -80 80 
14 85 85 -90 
eee ST 85 85 -90 
14 90 -90 1.10 
1.05 1.05 1.15 
1.15 1.15 1.25 
1.25 1.40 1.40 
= .96 1.06 1.14 
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1907 1908 1912 
1.40 i705 1.60 1.65 1.75 1,75 
1.40 1.75 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.75 
1.30 1.75 1.35 1.45 1.35 1.45 
1.15 1.20 1.15 1.25 1.05 1,35 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 95 1.25 

-90 85 95 1.10 95 1.15 
1.00 85 1.00 1.20 1.05 1,25 
1.10 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.20 1,35 
1,20 1.10 1,20 1.45 1.30 1.45 
1.75 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.55 
1.75 1.40 1.60 1.65 1,55 1.65 
1.75 1.50 1.60 1.95 1.65 1,75 
1.24 1.29 1.30 1.43 1.31 1.47 


PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES 
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Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January 1918. 
After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. 


September 9, 1925. 


The following prices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments 


to producers for milk deliveries during the month of AUGUST, 1925. 


District 1 Dist. 2 Dist.3 Dist. 4 Dist. 5 Dist. 6 Dist. 7 Dist 8 
B.F. Country FOB : 
Test Plants City FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB 
100 lbs. Gallon 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. Gal. 
(I) Zoe ee te 2.08 23 2.38 2.18 2.47 2.38 2.63 cad 
Ug eee 2.13 234 2.43 2.23 PA tay 2.43 2.68 234 
RE A} 24 2.48 2.28 EY) 2.48 2.73 24 
yp 20s Cen A] 244 2.53 2.33 2.62 2.53 2.78 244 
Atal = a5 2.58 2.38 2.67 2.58 2.83 25 
9 254 2.63 2.43 Ae, 2.63 2.88 2514 
(ae = 26 2.68 2.48 2.77 ial 2.68 -2.93 26 
ie 201% 2dd 253 2.82 a 243 2.98 20% 
Cals 27 2.78 2.58 2.87 fo) 2.78 3.03 4h 
ee 27 2.83 2.63 2.92 z 2.83 3.08 274 
OF 28 2.88 2.68 2.97 2.88 JS 28 
1h ae 28Y4 2.93 2H 3.02 a 2.93 3.18 2814 
7g 29 2.98 2.78 3.07 re) 2.98 eS 29 
Ajeue 294 3.03 2.83 APA ro) 3.03 3.28 291 
ers 30 3.08 2.88 3:17 i 3.08 a8) 30 
pyres 3014 B43 2.93 3.22 3:13 3.38 30% 
Cee. ail 3.18 2.98 3.27 fy 3.18 3.43 sil 
at * 31Y SZS 3.03 Oe [J o.20 3.48 31ly 
Bio 32 3.28 3.08 O07, n 3.28 3.53 poe 
9 324 3.33 3.13 3.42 o:00 3.58 324 
0 33: 3.38 3.18 3.47 * 3.38 3.63 38 
Jl. eee 334 3.43 3.23 ioe, 3.43 3.68 3313 
Zz, 4 3.48 3.28 a haps 3.48 3.73 .34 
SiMe HY S03 3.33 3.62 3.53 3.78 344 
Ae ; ops) 3.58 3.38 3.67 3.58 3.83 pO 
i eieecae ee SOB 354 3.63 3.43 32 3.63 3.88 354 


*Price at Minerva (Pet Milk Co.) and Lyona is $2.13 per cwt. 
Price at Saegertown, Emlenton and Conneaut Lake is $2.23. 
Price at Butler is $2.63 per cwt. 
Price at Vinocur Dairy, Barnesville; H. W. Walker Co., Orangeville; Moore 
Bros., Phalanx; and Andalusia Dairy at E. Rochester is $2.33 per cwt. 
Price at Salem, Ohio is $2.48 per cwt. 
All prices 3.5% basis with usual butterfat differential. 
District No. 1—Pittsburgh and suburban lenton. (Note)—Plants wuuder Pittsburgh, 


markets. Wheeling or Youngstown City inspection re- 
District No. 2—Includes Youngstown, War- ceive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 


rr ecacead No. 6—Sharon, Farrell and Sharps- 
ville. 


District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 


District No. 5— Manufacturing plants at District No. 8—New Kensington and Par- 
Saegertown, Orangeville and Em- nassus. 


Pittsburgh F. O. B. price per cwt. is $3.00 for 3.5% milk with 5c per 1/10 


District No. 3—Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridge- 
District No. 4—Ashtabula. 


_ point up or down. 


4 


4 


Dealers will deduct from the above prices 1 cent per 100 Ibs. for the Dairy- 


_ men’s Cooperative Sales Co. for commissions and 1 cent per 100 lbs. for the Pitts- 


burgh District Dairy Council to be used in improving standards of quality in both 
production and distribution of milk in the D. C. S. Territory, and for an educa- 


tional campaign advertising the food value of DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
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APPROVED BY BOARD OF DIRECTORS, September 9, 1925. 


September 8, 1925. Pool Accounting Department. This list is sub- 

Dealers listed below are operating under ject to change and parties interested are re- 

ling contracts and their accounts as of this quested to destroy any lists issued prior to 
ate are considered in good standing by the this date. 


District No. I 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 
Harmony Creamery Co. 


The Warren San. Milk Co. 
Persing Mii Prod. Co. 
Frederick Dairy Co. 


Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. J. W. Trube. 
Allegheny Dairy Co. W. D. Mealy. 
Charles Giger. Highland Dairy. 


Hazel-Glenn Milk Co. J.R. Bierys 

Shadyside Milk Co. W. A. McIntosh. 

Clifford Stauffer. ‘ _ District No. III 

A. H. Rapp United_ Dairy Co. 

Milan Bielich. Qhio Valley Dairy. 

Frank Bayer. Cloverdale Dairy Co. 

Chas. Nauman. Purity Dairy. 

Economy Creamery. Meadow Crest Dairy. 

Vic Ede Schultz. Cloverdale Dairy (Bellaire Plant). 
he P. Tomkiewicz. 


Home Farm Dairy. 
eerless Milk Co. Deans Dairy. ‘ 


E. H. Kaste. ; A. D. Price 

McLaren Sanitary Milk Co. District No. IV 
Tech Ice Food Products. M. V. Koykka. 

United Dairy. L. R. Stroup. 


Andrew Krupa. 

Carl W. Burton. 

R. O. Gerber. 

Lackzoom Lab. 

Michael Oles. 

James Evans. 

B. Seiavitch. 

Standard Dairy. 

Sewickley San. Milk Co. 
Wm. Colteryahn & Sons Co. 
Dearborn Dairy. 

Valley Dairv Prod. Co. 
Henry Henrich 

Tri-Boro Dairy. 

Sanitary Dairy. 
: District No. H 
Isaly Dairy Co. 

Youngstown Sanitary Milk Co. 
Cc. J. Wilson & Son 

Ohio Pure Milk Co. 

W._ R. RuhIman. Te 
Madden & Hubbard. 
&. A. Carr 

Hall R. Magee. 


Harbor Creamery. 
Chas. J. Reynolds. 
Finn Cooperative Milk Co. 
. , District No. V 

T. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orangeville plant). 
Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 
Reinhold Ice Cream Co. 
United Dairy Co. (Barnesville plant). 
Conneaut Lake Dairy Prod. Co. 
Andalusia Dairy. 
Supreme Dairy 
Carnation Milk Prod. Co. 
T.vona Cheese Factory. 
W. H. Walker Co. 
Vinoeur Dairv. 
Moore Bros. Co. 
Famous Dairy - 
The Soeders Sons Co. 
Tapor Dairies Co. 

District No. VI 

D. Biggins & Sons (Sharon plant), 

Reeher Brother.s _ 

District No. VII 
Crockery City Ice Prod. Co. 


1913 1914 «1915 s«:1916~—:1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
3.2 

1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 3.40 3.80 3.80 2.90 2.15 2.70 2.87 2.41 

1.65 1.80 1.75 1.75 2.171% 3.40 3.50 3.75 2.70 1.85 2.65 2.50 2.41 

1.55 1.70 1.65 1.65 2.17% 340 3.00 3.50 2.35 1.70 2.52 2.40 spt 

1.45 460° 1.50 1.65 -2:17% 270 ~ 3.00 3.10 2.25 1.70 — ‘250m 2.23 ce 

1.35 1.30 1.20 145 2.68% 230 300 290 215 1.56 2.19 1.85 or 

1.15 1630, 1.3052 0:35 2345) 210) §*2:40 2.90’ 1-90 meen 156m 2.19 1.85 225 

1.35 1:40 1.40 1545° 2347 2:25 2.65 3.15 1:00me 1°70) «=—-2:40), 2 Se 

1.35 1.50 ‘1.50 1.60 2.85 2.80 3.25 3.40 1.90 1.90 2.48 2.10 : 

{S50 1.60: 4.75 PR sl 3.50 2.00 2.16 2.61 2.22 

1.80) nie75 1, 65a OO 285 52506) 3:60 a es:50 eee TD 2:39 7S 2.22 

185 meees0! 1275" 2:90 3:10 3'kom 9675 3°50) 2.78 2.99 2.30 

1.90 1.85 E85 7 12:2234 03:25) ALOE 400 = 3350. ede 95 2.95 2.48 

1.5609 19.63 1.58 1.75 ae a ae he 2.02 2.58 2.25 
Goldenstar Dairy. Tout c 4 
Bietoce, Paly. Pod. Ce The United States has approximate 


Adams & Johansen. 
District No. VIII 


Enterprise Dairy. 
Keystone Dairy. 
W. A. Clowes. 


Valley Dairy Products Co. 
Representing the Leading Dealers in Their 


Respective Districts. 


ly one-sixteenth of the world’s popu- 
lation, but about one-seventh of the 
world’s food animals. 


Says Sam: Guiding his play without 
his say gives Jack a dull day. 


“DOWN ON THE FARM” 


In an address before Congress, appealing for a square deal for the 
farmers, Congressman Lankford read the following poem, which he had 
inserted into the Congressional Record as a part of his speech: 


Down on the farm ’bout half past 4, 

I slip on my pants and sneak out the door. 
Out in the yard I run like the dickens 

To milk all the cows and feed all the chickens, 
Clean out the barnyard, curry Rhoda and Jiggs, 
Separate the cream and slop all the pigs. 
Hustle two hours, then eat like a Turk. 

By heck! I am ready for a full day’s work. 


Then I grease the wagon and put on the rack, 
Throw a jug of water in the old grain sack, 
Hitch up the mules, slip down the lane, 

Must get the hay in, looks like rain, 

Look over yonder, sure as I am born. 

Cows on the rampage, hogs in the corn, 

Start across the meadow, run a mile or two, 
Heaving like I am wind-broken, wet clean through, 
Back with the mules ,then for recompense, 
Rhoda gets astraddle the barb-wire fence, 
Joints all aching, muscles in a jerk. 

Whoop! Fit as a fiddle for a full day’s work. 


Work all the summer ’till winter is nigh, 

Then figure at the bank and heave a big sigh. 
Worked all the year, didn’t make a thing, 

Less cash now than I had last spring. 

Some folks say there ain’t no hell. 

Shucks! They never farmed, how can they tell? 
When spring rolls ’round I take another chance 
As fuzz grows longer on my old gray pants. 
Give my galluses a hitch, belt another jerk. 

By gosh! I am ready for a full year’s work. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS AND OLEOMARGARINE 


MANUFACTURED DURING 1924 AND 1923 


(Thousands of pounds, i. e. 000 omitted) 


1924 1923 
Creamery butter Ra 00.080) 1,252,214 
American cheese (whole milk)... . 324,695 308,108 
Swiss cheese (including block) mm 21,844 24,555 
Total cheese (not including cottage, pot and bakers’) 413,940 394,697 
Cottage, pot and bakers’ Cheesen.cccecccccscusnscsnntennn 54,347 35,527 
Total condensed and evaporated milk... 1,700,548 1,774,881 
Condensed or evaporated buttermilk .. 66,837 54,833 
Dried or powdered buttermilk ~............ 18,058 13,032 
Powdered whole milk = 7,887 6,560 
Powdered skim milk 69,219 62,251 
Powdered Crear rcrcssccsssesn 1,018 328 
Dried casein (skim milk 20,683 14,500 
Malte cles rit) cc ieee tater toes See ea 15,889 15,331 
Millewsiiga mG Chie) ieee ees 3,331 2,872 
[cevcreainmotmalle Minds sees . *181,564 *183.412 
Total oleomargarine (colored and uncolored) 225,577 


* gal. 


Mathew’s Cut-Rate MedicineStore 
Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


129 West Sixth St. 
East Liverpool, Ohie 
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From the'sm 
a lew cows ~ to the largest 
modern dairy 


De LAVAL first gave the world the 
centrifugal cream separator— 

which is now more widely used than 

any other and has done much to make 

the dairy industry the largest and most 

profitable branch of agriculture. 

Now the De Laval Milker is also 


performing a great 
D> SD 


service for dairymen. De Laval 
It removes the Milker Outfits 


drudgery of hand 
milking, saves time 
and labor, does bet- 


llest farm wi 


_DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 
| ‘De Laval's part in modernizing the 
». American Farm 


oe 


“ww 


Whether you have 5 or 500 cows or 
more to milk, there is a De Laval Out- 
fit exactly suited for your needs and 
purse. More than 25,000 De Laval 
Milkers in use prove that they soon 
pay for themselves in saving time and 
labor, and increasing the quantity and 
quality of the milk. 

A De Laval Milker 
will please both you 
and your cows, and 
your only regret 


S$ .00 
175 will be that you 


ter milking, and is a and up didn’t get one soon- 
great success in Slightly higher on Pacific Coast er. Sold on easy 
and in Western Canada 


every way. 


New York 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


terns: 


Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 
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Milk Prices Advanced 
Farmers Will 


“This Paper Is Owned and Published by Dairy Farmers Who Are Member¥’6f. The Dairymen’s Cosoperative: Sales cat} 


_*GREENVILLE, PA 
* ‘PITTSBURGH. PA 


Sane Judgment of Sales Committee is Rewarded and Dealers are Very Willing to Aid in Stabilizing Conditions---Indus- 
trial Situation Holds Down the Price Increases---Consumers Glad to Stand with the Producers 


By The Editor. 


Producers of milk in practically all 
districts of the Pittsburgh milkshed will 
receive a substantial boost for milk sold 
during the month of October, as a re- 
sult of the open Price Conference held 
in Pittsburgh on September 26. 

In the Pittsburgh District an increase 
sf 15 cents per hundredweight was 
zranted on Class I and 20 cents on 
Class II, while the retail price in Pitts- 
jurgh was raised one-half cent a quart. 

With the increase on Class I and II 
the producers will receive practically 
the full benefit of the increase in the 
-etail price to the consumer. 

“We will stand for most any rea- 
sonable increase in the price of milk, 
sroviding that increase goes to the pro- 
ducers and providing it will continue 
-o allow them to produce a clean, safe 
sroduct for us,’ declared Mrs. J. C. 
deckman, in speaking in the interest of 
he consumers. 


Pleased With Farmers. 


“T am still so well pleased over the 
way the producers acted at the last 
rice conference that I am more willing 
o go the limit in order to get an in- 
srease for them this time. It was just 
splendid to see you farmers come in, 
ind in face of your increasing produc- 
jon costs, not press your point for an 
ncrease in price and to try and boost 
he retail price. I want you to know 
ve appreciate such cooperation.” Mrs. 
Jeckman made these statements in the 
ypen meeting. 

Her opinions were concurred in by 
Mrs. Charles M. Johnson, another rep- 
esentative of the consumers. “Is there 
ny way that we can help you folks to 
lean up the local milk situation?” she 
isked. “If you can suggest how we can 
ret at these outlaw buyers, why we will 
ye pleased of an opportunity of try- 
ng to help you. 

“Naturally I would. like to see the 
rice of milk stay low, but I would not 
eel that I was répresenting the best 
nterests of the consumers were I to 
isk that the price be kept down at a 
acrifice of quality in the production of 
he milk. Milk is so vital and so im- 
ortant, I just wish all the farmers 
ould realize just how necessary it is 
ind then they would do all the more in 
heir power to improve on their pro- 
luction methods so as to give us a high- 
rx quality product.” 

With such solid support from the 
consumers the sales committee did not 


feel a bit out of place in asking for an 
increase, at least for Pittsburgh. After 
apparently little discussion it was an- 
nounced that the increases would be 
granted. Dr. Wm. L. McGee, milk 
price arbiter, for the first time in sev- 
eral months, took an active hand in the 
meeting. He predicted that this in- 
crease in price would mean an even 
greater boost to the farmer than was 
expected inasmuch as the price did not 
advance far enough, where it will cut 
down on the general consumption, and 
will therefore throw more milk from 
the lower classifications into Class I. 


Pittsburgh Situation. 


It was reported, in the conference, 
that industrially, Pittsburgh could not 
stand but a slight boost in the price of 
milk. The prices agreed on were: Class 
I, $3.70, f. o. b. and $2.85 at the country 
plants; Class II, $2.83, f. o. b. and $2.30 


at the country plants; the retail price - 


will be 143c. per quart, an increase of 
half a cent. 


Youngstown Situation 


It was agreed to allow $3.15 per cwt., 
f. o. b., for Class I and $2.30 per cwt. 
for Class II milk in this district. The 
retail price will remain the same, 13 
cents a quart. The industrial situa- 
tion in the Mahoning Valley is such 
that all the dealers agreed that it would 
be a very risky piece of business to 
attempt boosting the retail price of 
milk without cutting down the con- 
sumption. In this district the whole- 
sale milk situation is in a quandary, due 
to friction among the different deal- 
ers. Unless this situation is ironed out 
before it is let to go too far, trouble 
may arise on this market. The dealers 
realize this and are taking steps to 
right the situation. 


SEPTEMBER MILK PRICES 


With the announcement of 


September 


milk prices comes the 


knowledge that members of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany will again receive an average of 22 cents per cwt. more for their 


milk than they did a year ago. 


Despite the lateness of the season, the 


supply of milk has not yet curtailed as had been expected—this fact 
makes the advance in price even more remarkable. 

The Pool price to producers in the Pittsburgh Country Plant dis- 
trict is $2.44 for September, 1925, as compared with $2.22 for Septem- 


ber a year ago. 


This increase was primarily made posible through the 


stabilization of the markets and the increase in Class I sales which 
eliminated much of the burden of surplus milk. 

In District No. 1, which includes Pittsburgh Country Plants and 
Local F. O. B. markets, the price is $2.44 per cwt. and 264 cents per 


gallon or $3.11 per cwt. 


The latter prices are for F. O. B. shipments. 


In District No. 2, which includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles and 


Girard, the price is $2.74 per cwt. 


In District No. 3, which includes Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport 
and Martins Ferry, the price is $2.55 per cwt. 
In District No. 4, which includes Ashtabula and its surrounding 


markets, the price is $2.80 per cwt. 


In District No. 5, the price at Miherva (Pet Milk Co.) and Lyona 
is $2.24 per cwt.; at Saegertown, Emlenton and Conneaut Lake, the 
price is $2.34 per cwt.; at Butler the price is $2.74 per cwt.; at Vinocur 
Dairy, Barnesville, H. W. Walker’Co., Orangeville, Moore Bros., Pha- 
lanx and Audalusia Dairy at E./Rochester the price is $2.44 per cwt.; 
at Salem and Alliance the price is $2.59 per cwt. 


In District No. 6, which includes Sharon, Farrell and Sharpsville, 


the price is $2.74 per cwt. 


In District No. 7, which includes East Liverpool and its surround- 


ing markets the price is $3.00. 


In District No. 8, which includes New Kensington and Parnassus, 
the price is $3.11 per cwt. or 263 cents per gallon. 


a 


Wheeling Situation. 


Buying prices for the dealers remain- 
ed the same in Class I for October as 
for September, with $3.50 being set for 
f. o. b. on retail milk and $2.65 being 


set for f. 0. b. on wholesale milk. The 
retail price is still the same, 14 cents 
a quart. Class II was raised 20 cents, 
making it $2.30 f. 0. b. It was found 
inadvisable to raise the retail price in 
this district because industrially Wheel- 
ing has not improved materially in the 
past several months. 


Ashtabula Situation. 


With conditions showing very little 
fluctuation or variation, the directors 
decided to continue selling milk in Ash- 
tabula on the same basis for Class I, 
$3.32 for f. o. b. milk and increased 
Class II 20 cents, making it $2.48. The 
retail price here is 14 cents. 


Manufacturing Plants. 


Price changes in the manufacturing 
plants usually follow with the other 
districts. For October, 20 cents was 
added to the Class II price, while Class 
I remains at $2.95. There will proba- 
bly be considerable milk drawn from 
the manufacturing plants to care for 
the fluid milk trade this month—this 
will boost the price to the patrons of 
the plants. 


Sharon Situation. 


In Sharon and its surrounding mar- 
kets, price changes followed the other 
districts, namely Class I being held at 
$3 for f. o. b., while Class II was 
boosted 20 cents to $2.30. The retail 
price is 13 cents a quart. 


East Liverpool Situation. 


This district had been one of the 
most perplexing one in the entire milk- 
shed, but now it is taking a much bet- 
ter shape. Class I was incteased 5 
cents, making it $2.30. The retail price 
contiues to be 14 cents a quart. 


New Kensington Situation. 


But 10 cents was added to the Class 
II price for New Kensington and Par- 
nasus while Class I was held steady. 
This makes Class I $3.50 and Class II 
$2.30, f. o. b. The retail price is 16 
cents a quart. 

It is generall agreed by the directors 
that these new prices will add several 
thousands of dollars to the milk checks 
of the farmers. 


Two 


Mansfield Dairymen Call 
For Our Advice 


Hoping to profit by the experience 
and success of the Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Company, milk producers in 
the vicinity of Mansfield, O., members 
of the North Central Ohio Dairy Asso- 
ciation, asked our President Brenneman 
to meet with them on October 1. 

Upon the request of these men, 
though Mr. Waid, dairy specialist of 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, Mr. 
Brenneman met with a committee of 
buyers and a committee of farmers at 
Mansfield—both separately and togeth- 
er. 

This meeting did much to clarify cer- 
tain matters for the Mansfield farmers, 
who have been undergoing a period of 
re-organization. In all probability, ac- 
cording to Mr. Waid, these farmers and 
dealers will act on some of the points 
struck home by our leader. 


Berlin Meeting 


One of the most enthusiastic and in- 
teresting local meetings held for some 
time was the one attended by President 
Brenneman and forty members of the 
Berlin local at Berlin on September 10. 

“Tt is a pleasure to meet with a local 
that is as appreciative of the efforts of 
the organization as is the Berlin local,” 
declared Mr. Brenneman. “These men 
are perfectly willing to accept the coun- 
sel and advice of the organization and 
will go the limit in its behalf.” 


Grangers From Greensburg 


Want a Market 


Becoming unduly alarmed at the 
promises made them by certain milk 
buyers in the Pittsburgh district, mem- 
bers of the Grange near Greenburg, 
asked President Brenneman to come to 
their meeting on October 7 to explain 
the functioning of the association. 

The milk buyer in question promised 
to be present. 

This buyer is not a cooperator with 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany. When he learned that Mr. Bren- 
neman would be present, he elected not 
to come to the meeting, and he did not 
put in his appearance. 

Dairy farmers in that section are 
looking for a market for their milk and 
eventually they will attempt getting 
their product into Pittsburgh. In all 
probability they will be organized and 
brought in the association and their 
milk diverted onto another nearby out- 
lying market. 


Penn State Students Take 
Judging Honors 


Penn State student teams made al- 
most a clean sweep of the inter-col- 
legiate judging events at the Eastern 
States Exposition at Springfield, Mass. 
First place was won in judging live- 
stock and in judging dairy cattle, and 
second honors were captured in the 
placing of dairy cattle, and second 
honors were captured in the placing 
of dairy products. Most of the lead- 
ing eastern agricultural colleges were 
represented. 

The livestock judging team made 
the unusual record of winning the first 
five high places in individual scores for 
the contest. A. O. Rhoad, Mt. Airy, 
was first; T. E. Wood, Fayette City, 
second; R. P. Armstrong, Clearfield, 
third; W. C. Barrett, Jr., Sayre, fourth; 
and H. M. Gans, Gans, fifth. 

The champion dairy cattle judging 
team was composed of A. W. Fox, New 
Staunton; J. S. Bryan, Perkasie, and 
M. M. Ferguson, Williamsport. The 
team scored 3,375 points out of a possi- 
ble 4,200. Ferguson ranked third in 
individual scores, Bryan eighth and 
Fox eighteenth. 

R. M. Many, Honesdale; W. R. Fied- 
ler, Scranton, and W. W. Richman, 
Philadelphia, were the members of 
the dairy products judging team. ‘The 
team ranked first in judging milk, sec- 
end in butter, third in cheese and 
fourth in ice cream. Among the indi- 
viduals Many was third, Richman fifth 
and Fiedler ninth. Connecticut won 
first place among the teams. 
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The County Bankers Fi- 
nance Dairy Team 


The banks of Belmont County, Ohio, 
will pay the expenses of the County 
Dairy Judging team to the National 
Dairy Show at Indianapolis. 


Ten banks along the river front have 
been called on by a representative of 
the Ohio Bankers’ Association and have 
contributed $135. The other banks of 
the county have not been called upon, 
but will be seen in a few days. The 
expense of sending the team will 
amount to about $250. 

The following banks have contribut- 
ed to date: The Commercial Bank 
Company, Martins Ferry; People’s Sav- 
ings Bank Company, Martins Ferry; 
The Citizen’s Savings Bank, Martins 
Ferry; The Union Savings Bank, Farm- 
ers and Merchants National Bank, The 
Buckeye Savings and Loan Company, 
and First National Bank, all of Bel- 
laire; Bridgeport National Bank, 
Bridgeport Dollar Savings and Banking 
Company, and the Bridgeport Bank 
and Trust Company, all of Bridgeport. 


Penn State Still Has Fourth 
Largest Ag. School 


Enrollment figures showing just 
about 600 students in all courses in the 
School of Agriculture at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, indicate that this 
school ‘will repeat its record of last 
year when it was the fourth largest 
of its kind in the entire United States. 

With enrollment still incomplete, the 
student body numbered 3,570 last week, 
including 213 special students, gradu- 
ate students and those taking the two- 
year agricultural course. In four-year 
courses there are 541 seniors, 770 jun- 
iors, 1,035 sophomore and 993 freshmen, 
about fifty of the latter being students 
who- dropped out after having started 
a year ago. 

The leading demand for engineer- 
ing courses at Penn State is once more 
shown in the enrollment in the School 
of Engineering, which has passed the 
1,100 mark. The School of Liberal Arts 
has over 750 students; Chemistry and 
Physics more than 300; Mines and Fe- 
tallurgy, 160; and Education, 430. 


The “New Model” for Co-ops 


Out of the experience of Oliver Cromwell and the Parliamentary Army in 
the English Civil War there is, it seems to us, a lesson for American cooperatives. 


Early in the fighting the forces of Parliament fared poorly. 
not stand the fiery attacks of King Charles’s Cavaliers. 
a regiment of men picked for their sober minds and religious en- 
thusiasm, were able to defeat anything opposed to them. 


’ 


“Tronsides,’ 


They could 
Only Cromwell’s famous 


So it came about that 


the whole army was reorganized on what was called the “New Model,” all in- 
sincere and untrustworthy men were weeded out, and. thenceforth Cromwell and 
his generals marched from victory to victory. : 


They’re not needed—weed ’em out 


———— 


Some of the great cooperatives have reached the point where they are re- 


organizing into a “New Model.” 


Th Sun Maid Raisin Growers are taking in 
new men only on the endorsement of three members. 


The Texas cotton pool 


is quietly passing over many present members in its new sign-up campaign. 
They are not wanted nor needed. The pool wants only members who are true 


co-operators. 


Many other co-ops will soon be.in a position where they can and should 


do the same. 


Let them drop the “weak sisters,” the contract jumpers, the 


sneaks, and the large class who can do nothing but “knock” the management 
and listen breathlessly to the lies of co-op enemies. 
Cooperatives of “Ironsides” only are what farming needs at the present 


moment.—Farm Journal. 


Ball Player Was Tomato 


Grower 

The now famous Tom Zachary, one 
of the star twirlers of the 1914 world 
champions, was a junior project worker 
back in 1914. The club members in Ala- 
manace County, N. C., resurrected his 
report made on the growing of toma- 
toes during that year. The famous 
twirler was a member of the club men- 
tioned. 


Sheep in Pennsylvania 
The total sheep population in Penn- 
sylvania was just over half a million in 
1924, according to the triennial farm 


census. This indicates a decrease of 
about 60,000 since 1920. Green and 
Washington are the leading sheep 


counties, each having over 100,000 ana 
together more than one-half of all in 
tne state. 


Prospective Milkers Need 
Grain 


Cows that are to freshen next month 
should have some grain now. When 
the cow freshens she cannot be put on 
full feed immediately. Usually it is 
four weeks before she can be fed all 
the grain she needs, depending upon 
the condition of her udder. During 
that time the cow must draw upon her 
body reserves. Feeding grain before 
freshening builds up the reserve. 


Build Sanitation Systems 


Don’t dig cesspolls. Build septic 
tanks. Forty-five Keystone counties 
have a total of 62 forms that are be- 
ing used by farmers in building sani- 
tation systems. Ask your county agent 
about the form in your county. 


Special Notice! 


Are you certain that your com- 
missions or dues to the Dairy- 
men’s Sales Company are being 
deducted from your milk 
check each month? 

A ruling of the Board of Direc- 
tors relieves the association from 
any responsibility for any farm- 
er’s milk, whose commissions have 
not been deducted by his dealer. 

In other words, the guarantee of 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company covers only the milk of | 
farmers shipping to contracted 
dealers, who have been making 
the monthly commission deduc: 
tions. 

Several dealers in their efforts 
to cause trouble for the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany, even after they had signed — 
pool contracts, have not deducted } 
commissions from their patrons, | 
hoping thereby to gain the good- 
will of those farmers, then later | 
withdraw from the association. — | 

Each individual patron can tell | 
from his monthly check whether | 
or not his commissions have been 
deducted. Each patron should 
make certain that his commission — 
has been deducted, then it is up 
to Mr. Brenneman’s office to col- 
lect them from the different buy- 
ers. : 

If your commissions have not 
been deducted you are urged to 
get in touch with your dealer and | 
also to get word to the Pittsburgh | 
office to that effect. a 

Remember the responsibility of | 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales | 
Company ceases when your dealer | 
fails to deduct commissions. 


— 


Farm Girls Added to 


Council Force 


The Pittsburgh District Council has 
added to its staff of workers two pra 
tical farm girls and have recalled one 
young man, direct from the farm. 

One of the young women is Mi 
Grace Pollock, a “daughter of the D 
S. Co.” Miss Pollock lives at St. Clairs 
ville, Ohio, and her father is a member — 
of the local at that point. She suc- 
ceeds Miss Charlotte Miller as director 
of extension work in the Wheeling ter- 
ritory. Miss Miller has been placed in 
charge of extension activities for the 
Indianapolis Dairy and Food Council, 
succeeding Miss Marjorie L. Six. It will 


_ be recalled that Miss Six was formerly 


extension director for the Pittsburgh 
Council, but she now moves to De- 
troit to assist Irvin H. Kauffman, our 
former assistant secretary, who now has 
charge of the Detroit Dairy and Food 
Council. ca 

The other “farm girl’ is Miss Mabel © 
S. Eichler, of Crestline, Ohio, who has — 
been added to the dramatic department, 
as a part-time worker. She is now at-— 
tending school at Carnegie Tech and 
devotes her spare hours in dairy coun- 
cil work. 

Howard B. Steele, formerly in the 
sanitation department, has been recall- 
ed from his farm near Mercer, to suc- 
ceed D. C. Benner in that same de-_ 
partment. i 

This rounds out the Dairy Council 
and they are preparing for one of the 
most strenuous and effective campaigns — 
in its history. All departments are — 
working full blast and indications are — 
that their efforts will be even more ef- 
fective this year than in the past. ; 


a 


County Agent Miller Back 


Guy W. Miller, County Agent, Trum- 
bull County, Ohio, who has been at Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., since last — 
February, returned to Warren last Sata 
urday. He specialized in agricultural © 
economics and animal nutrition, and will — 
receive the degree of Master of Science — 
from Cornell in the near future, having — 
successfully passed all the necessary — 
examinations. The people of the Coun- — 
ty are glad to see him back on the job_ 
and welcome him. 
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Satisfactory Service 
For 24 Years 


“Gentlemen: I have been deal- 
ing with Montgomery Ward & 
Co. for 24 years. I have been 
sending orders from the several 
different cities in which I have 
lived. I don’t know yet where 
Ican get better service or better 
value. Your goods are always 
reliable and give the best satis- 
faction.”’ 

Elmo M. Myers, 

1577 E. 86 St., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Who Gets the Savings that May 
Just as Well Be Yours ? 


Do you always stop to think that when you 
buy from Ward’s you are sharing in the 
savings made possible by $50,000,000 in 
cash—used to secure these low prices? 
You may just as well have your share of 
the savings secured by this large cash buy- 
ing for our 8,000,000 other customers. Here 
is cooperative buying on the biggest scale. 


$50.00 in Cash 
Your Saving this Season 


Your Catalogue gives you membership in 
this vast buying club of 8,000,000 people 
whose purchases together make possible 
these low prices. So use your Catalogue. 
Take advantage of the Savings that may 
just as well be yours. 


The Whole World 
Is Our Workshop 
Not only vast buying for cash, but a search 


of the markets of the world is made to se- 
cure for you the biggest bargains. 


Montgon 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore Chicago 


Kansas City 


A Customer 
For 51 Years 


“My first order to Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. was in 1874; 
from that date my orders have 
been sent with absolute confi- 
dence that goods were exactly 
as represented, and that I 
would be treated fairly and 
honestly My confidence has 
never been betrayed. You have 
my very best wishes.’’ 

C. H. Barnard, 

Home, Oregon 


Ward’s Merchandise 
Always the Best 


““We have purchased farm 
fence, groceries, radio supplies, 
dry goods, wall paper, suits, 
hardware, auto tires and acces- 
sories and have received per- 
fect satisfaction with every- 
thing we bought. We have pur- 
chased from nearly a dozen 
mail order houses but like 
Montgomery Ward & Co. mer- 
chandise always the best.’’ 
John Kintner, 
Route 2, Box 62, Ney, Ohio 


The Word of Satisfied Customers 


: yo Is the Final Seal of Approval is 


We buy linens in Ireland, porcelain ware in 
China, Japan and England, toys in Austria, silks 
in China, Japan and France, enamelled ware in 
Sweden, musical instruments in Italy and France. 


St. Paul 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


1e: 


Portland, Ore. 


Ward’s Merchandise 
Reliable and Serviceable 


“T am writing this to thank 
you for your promptness and 
kindness. I have been buying 
from your house since 1882, 
and have always received good 
treatment and found your 
goods reliable and serviceable. 
I never fail to say a good word 
for you and I feel that I am 
doing others a favor in recom- 
mending Ward’s.”’ 
C. C. Chrisman, 
Martinsburg, Mo. 
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CHELELCETEUL CPECEEL CECECCCUUCUECCLC 


Every part of America as well contributes 
to this vast stock of new fresh merchandise 
that your Catalogue puts before you for 
your selection. 


Ward Quality 
Means Reliability Always 


Tens of thousands of letters from Ward’s 
customers testify to the Quality of our mer- 
chandise and the low prices. ‘‘We never 
sacrifice quality to make alow price.”’ It was 
Ward’s Quality and low prices that brought 
us one million more customers last year. 


Use your Catalogue. You can save $50 
in cash bysending all your orders to Ward’s. 


Your Orders 
Are Shipped 
Within 24 Hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 24 hours. 
That saves time. But besides, one of our 
seven big houses is near to you. Your orders 
reach us quicker. Your goods reach you 
quicker. It is quicker and cheaper, and 
more satisfactory to send all your orders 
to Ward’s. 


Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


Four 


Distribution Factors Affect Milk Prices 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the second 
and final installment of an address by 
Dr. Clyde L. King, before the American 
Institute of Cooperation at Philadelphia. 
A more complete treatment of the fluid 
milk end of the dairy industry has never 
before been offered a group of farmers, 
in this form. It will be remembered that 
Dr. King was one of the men responsi- 
ble for the present marketing plan of 
nilk in the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company and prior to his appointment 
as Secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, he was one of the eco- 
nomic leaders at the University of 
Pennsylvania and acted in the capacity 
of milk arbiter and adviser in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 


(Continued from Last Month.) 
By DR. CLYDE L. KING. 


. The route should be as shart and 
the load as large as possible. 


About four hundred quarts per re- 
tail wagon is necessary for economical 
delivery. The quartage for retail wag- 
on ranges generally from 350 to 450 
quarts. [OC 4 
absolutely necessary to minimum deliv- 
ery costs. 

Moreover, the expansion of milk sales, 
in which the farmer is as interested as 
the dealer, can be brought about best 
through the milk driver who has time 
to act as salesman. 

The methods used to get good loads 
on short hauls have been numerous. 
One is to buy out trade. This has been 
the method used for the integration of 
milk business in the larger plants. But 
this methods is not as profitable now 
as formerly for the reason that the 
present-day small dealer has usually 
little good will that he can actually 
deliver by sale. Quality and service, 
advertising and salesmanship are after 
all the best methods of getting good 
loads and short hauls. The reduction 
of the spread will help in this because 
there will be fewer dealers in the city 
as we shall discuss later. 


8. The method of paying route driv- 
ers should be such as to encourage them 
to increase trade and return bottles. 

Wage plans are important because 
one quarter of the cost of distribution 
is charged to retail milk sales. In order 
to get good loads and short hauls new 
business must be solicited. The wage 
plan that brings about this result is 
either a straight commission or a stated 
salary plus a commission. Which of 
these plans will be chosen will depend 
largely upon how rapidly the dealer is 
expanding his sales. The dealer may 
want to keep smaller loads in order to 
make his salesman hustle in new terri- 
tory, but if the route salesman has too 
small a load the commission alone will 
not get a good type of route driver. 
Hence in small or new routes or in 
rapidly expanding trade the salary plus 
the commission may be better. The flat 
commission basis plan keeps up col- 
lections. Where the commission basis 
is used for wages some modifications of 
the commission plan can be used to get 
about the same results as a state wage 
plus a commission. Illustrations of 
good wage plans are: $16.50 per week 
and 53 per cent commission; $10 per 
week and 7 per cent commission; a flat 
commission of 11 per cent. 

To insure the return of bottles one 
effective plan is to give a bonus on 
return of bottles over 95 per cent or 
96 per cent and a deduction for all bot- 
tles below 95 per cent or 96 per cent. 
To require a return of above 96 per cent 
of the bottles is to keep the driver chas- 
ing bottles instead of trade. The eco- 
nomic motive here must always keep to 
the fore. 

Few dealers have found it advisable 
to employ special solicitors unless in 
special sections. The day to day driver 
after all is the better man to get the 
trade. 

A straight commission plan or a 
small guaranteed wage and a relatively 
large commission also has the advan- 
tage of putting the total wage of the 
driver up and down as the price level 
changes. To be sure there is no con- 
stant ratio between the retail price of 
milk and the price of other commodi- 
ties. The retail price of milk has not 


Short hauls and good loads are, 
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increased as rapidly as the price of 
other food products, though the price 
of milk to the farmer has increased 
more rapidly than has the price to the 
consumer in this section of the coun- 
try. But milk prices will not go up, 
unless other prices go up. When other 
prices are high wages have to be high 
to keep good salesmen, and when prices 
go down milk prices may be lowered 
and thus total wages come down. ‘To 
be sure there is no definite per cent 
of commission that will always get just 
the desired result and some modifica- 
tions will have to be made to adjust 
the wage level to the price level. 


At a time of rising prices the straight 
basis also helps the farmer in that 
the salesman will be all the more will- 
ing to give a satisfactory explanation to 
the consumer as to the reason why milk 
prices have advanced and thus pre- 
vent the falling off in the sale of milk. 
And in this the farmer is just as in- 
terested as the milk dealer. 


To give economic motive to increas- 
ing sales, good promotion plans should 
also be used. Thus one dealer adver- 
tises open route, due to resignation or 
discharge of delivery salesmen, for at 
least 24 hours. Any route salesman 
who has been in the employ of the com- 
pany a period of six months may apply 
for this route.. The older men who 
have given satisfactory service are giv- 
en preference. Another dealer offers 
prizes with vacation trips of several 
days to the winners. These cash prizes 
are so divided that around one-fourth 
of the men can qualify each year. Such 
plans as these keep the economic mo- 
tive to the fore for increasing sales and 
get a result that is in the interest alike 
of the farmer, the dealer and the con- 
sumer. 


9. The spread to the dealer from f. o. 
b. city to the consumer should be as 
low as is consistent with a reasonable 
profit to the dealer and the develop- 
ment of short hauls and big loads. 


There are many symptoms by which 
one can tell whether the spread is too 
large or too small. If the spread is 
too large there is cut-throat price cut- 
ting, new people are entering the busi- 
ness, and existing businesses plan to 
expand beyond a normal growth. The 
result is a lower load per wagon and 
therefore higher costs of delivery, and 
poorer service in the long run. More- 
over, too wide a spread increases the 
sales through grocery stores because 
many dealers will think they can afford 
to cut prices to stores when they do 
not believe they can afford to cut them 
to the retail trade. There is a lack of 
confidence among dealers when the 
spread is too large that reflects to the 
disadvantage of the farmer as well as 
to the disadvantage: of the consumer. 
There can be just as many people in the 
milk business as the spread allows. 
Keeping down the spread keeps down 
the number of dealers and that in turn 
keeps down the costs and puts up good 
will. 


There are symptoms that indicate 
clearly when the spread is too small. 
If the spread is too small the dealer 
cuts the quality by watering his milk, 
or he cuts his wages so that he does 
not have a competent route force, or 
he cuts his price to the farmers, or he 
postpones paying the farmers or other 
merchants, or he yields to the tempta- 
tion to buy milk in cheaper territories 
no matter how unsanitary it may be. 
Moreover, adequate equipment is not 
put in so as to keep the milk plant mod- 
ern. Too low a spread can be as harm- 
ful to the interests of the consumer and 
the farmer as too wide a spread. 


10. The spread should be kept at a 
point that will constantly increase the 
business of reliable dealers by driving 
out unreliable dealers and yet not so 
low as to force a monopoly in distribu- 
tion. 

It is an economic fact that the great- 
er the volume of milk handled the lower 
the unit cost. This fact has brought 
it about that in every large city there 
are now but few milk dealers. How- 
ever, the economic advantages in thus 
reducing the unit cost has not been suf- 


ficient in any one city as yet to bring 
about a monopoly. Trading. territory 
has been followed in practically all 
cities, but zoning or monoply has been 
tried in few. 


It is certainly uneconomical for half 
a dozen route drivers to go through 
the same street. But it is not so un- 
economical for two route drivers to 
go through the same street. When 
there are two or three reliable dealers 
on each street the customer is better 
satisfied because she has an alterna- 
tive and the costs of operation are 
about as low as they would be if there 
was but one dealer. It helps the milk 
dealer to get service f-om his route 
salesman when the route salesman 
knows that a competitor may get his 
trade and thus his wage. There is thus 
a happy dividing line where there is 
neither a monopoly nor unnecessary du- 
plication and where competition is in 
quality of milk, low spread and prompt 
service. 


The very existence of large duplicat- 
ing investments in our cities is the best 
assurance that it will be some time be- 
fore there will be a complete monopoly 
in milk delivery. It is to the interest, 
however, of farmer and dealer alike 
that the number of competitors be re- 
duced to a point of lowest practical de- 
livery cost. The abuses by large com- 
panies can be prevented by the ex- 
istence of effective collective bargain- 
ing organizations among milk produc- 
ers. 

11. The general principal should be to 
encourage increased volume of a good 
quality of milk to the dealer by price 
plans to producers that keep the eco- 
nomic motive always to the fore. 

The economic motive can be used 
also to get a proper and adequate milk 
supply in the country. The Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh and Baltimore milk 
plans have certainly stabilized produc- 
tion. The unstabilized supply brings 
heavy costs to the milk dealer which 
in time must be borne by either the 
farmer or the consumer. Stabilized 
prices bring certainty of supply to the 
dealer and certainty of market to the 
farmer. Certainly of supply to the 
dealer means added good will for his 
milk and certainty of market to the 
farmer brings a willingness to produce 
a better quality of milk. In no other 
industry anywhere does there exist the 
recognition on the part of producers of 
bringing up the quality of their prod- 
uct to maintain and strengtheri the 
market such as exists in the Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh districts to- 
day. Time forbids my discussing nu- 
merous economic factors in stabilized 
price plans. 

12. To get the volume and quality 
necessary for economical distribution 
good will in the country is all impor- 
tant and this is secured best through 
high grade cocperative sales organiza- 
tions among milk producers. 

For a half century we have been dis- 
cussing the old old question—what is 
the matter with the farmer? ‘The mat- 
ter with the farmer is that he does not 
have the same economic advantages in 
certain respects that other business 
men have. The farmer in the main 
must produce and plan for a year ahead. 
If wheat prices fall in May he can- 
not plough up his wheat. All he can 
do is to make a guess as to what wheat 
prices will be a year hence and plan 
his crops accordingly. The farmer has 
to plan a year in advance and has prac- 
tically no way of changing his produc- 
tion within that year. It is up to him 
to run the risk of prices and then pro- 
duce the greatest possible quantity him- 
self in order that quantity multiplied by 
price may give him the best return 
regardless of what the price may turn 
out to be. It is not so with other busi- 
nesses as a rule. Most businesses need 
to plan ahead for but three or six 
months. a manufacturing plant can 
close down entirely if need be. This 
the farmer can never do. A manufac- 
turing plant can reduce its output 20 
per cent to 50 per cent when prices go 
down. This would be ruinous to the 
farmer. 

To get on the same plane with other 


businesses, therefore, the farmer mus 
have the same opportunity for chang 

ing prices in advance and by keeping © 
his market knowledge in hand so that. 
he can reasonably judge market prices 
over a year in advance and shape his 
production accordingly. This is ex- 
actly the service that is performed b 
milk selling organizations among farm 
ers. The milk producers’ organization 
in the three big centers in which I hay 
been in intimate touch, (Pittsburg 
Baltimore and Philadelphia), have actu 
ally changed production conditions. No 
only have they stabilized productio 
of milk on the farm, but they hay 
themselves joined in publicity and edu 
cational campaigns to enlarge thei 
market. A whole milk market is t 
best market milk producers can hav 
So long as it is the best market it is 
in the interest of the farmer to ex-_ 
pand it and these farmers are expand- 

ing it by a better quality of milk and 
by joining in educational and publici 

methods. a 


A cooperative sales organization i 
therefore, the salvation of the m 
producers, not because it is coope 
tive merely, but because of the ski 
and the knowledge that comes to thos 
few who sell milk for the farmers. Th 
net result after all of cooperative mil! 
selling organizations is just this knowl 
edge and skill that comes to thos 
handling these large market problems. 
Cooperative sales organizations have 
succeeded oniy in those territorie 
where those officers who did the sell- 
ing determined sales policies, and sta 
ge on the job until they knew their 
job. 


When bad economics are used in 
price plans and when marketing jud 
ment is used, cooperative sales orga 
izations go to pieces just as other busi 
nesses go to pieces under such con 
tions. Just because I believe that c 
operative selling organizations offer th 
best solution to the agricultural situ 
tion of this or any other country, 
believe that the farmers should limit 
themselves to collective selling and 
should not go in for collective owner- 
ship and operation of receiving station 
plans or of distributing plants in cities 
so long as reasonable cooperation can 
be secured from existing owners of 
these plants. Every market advantage, 
it seems to me, can be secured by the 
farmer by wise cooperation with ex 
isting distributing agencies. 

The interests of the industry as 
whole are greater than the interests o 
either the farmer, the consumer, or t 
dealer, and when the industry as 
whole is put above any one of the 
three groups—all three profit. Mi 
producers’ organizations that have kep: 
themselves to sales and markets have 
profited the farmer. By learning their 
market and learning how to use the 
powerful economic forces in that mark- 


the real volume to them of a high quali-. 
They profit 
consumers because they stabilize pro- 
duction with a reasonably fair pri 
to the farmers and a low spread on the 
milk f. 0. b. city to the consumer, and 
because they keep ever present the eco- 
nomic motive for a better quality of 
milk. a 
But the price is not necessarily the 
result of iron laws that bind the hands 
of endeavor and stifle the voice of so- 
cial need. Prices are man-made. They 
may have in them the sentiment of good © 
will, the desire to do well, the sense 
of obligations to others, the ethical and 
living standards of those who buy and 
sell. Being man-made, prices are sub- 
ject to human control and are in large 
part what all desire them to be, if we 
have but the vision, the skill, the per-_ 
sistency of endeavor and the good will 
that brings the cooperation essential — 
to sound price adjustments. ‘This re-— 
sult we get by working with, not a 
against, economic forces. 


- partment says. 
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Clamp Milk Lid 


Columbus, Ohio—Two epidemics at- 
tributed by the State Health Depart- 
ment to tainted milk, one of which re- 
sulted in two deaths, have led to adop- 


tion of regulations providing more rigid 


‘supervision of sale of dairy food prod- 
‘ucts, it was announced here Monday 
by Health Director John E. Monger. 


Under previous regulations local health 
officers exercises discretionary powers 
‘when cases of epidemic or infectious 


diseases occurred on dairy farms and 
there was no definite classification of 
disease to be considered and provides 
that sale of products from such farms 
shall be made only under certin con- 
ditions. : 

The local health commissioner or the 
health director or his representative 
may issue a permit for sales, but this 
action can be taken only after it has 
been established that stipulated condi- 
tions are being met.—Youngstown Vin- 
dicator. 


Profitable Farm Year To 


Sustain Prosperity 


Agriculture has been fairly profitable 
this year and the improved purchasing 
power of farmers will do much to up- 
hold general economic’ well-being 
through the winter, the United States 
Department of Agriculture declares in 
its October report on the agricultural 
situation. The department points out, 
however, that while conservative judg- 
ment of the recovery of agriculture is 
warranted, farm prosperity can be as 
easily over-rated as depression. 

“Tt is a splendid harvest,” the de- 
“Not bumper yields, but 


production well adjusted to reasonable 


needs. The two great money crops, cot- 
ton and wheat, are now along where 
some idea can be gained of their value. 
Cotton apparently stands to bring its 
producers an income of approximately 
$1,500,000,000, which is about like last 
year, and wheat producers apparently 
stand to receive about $1,000,000,000, 


_ which is also near or slightly below last 


year. 
Not Felt Here 


“These two leading crops probably in- 
dex the general crop income. Agricul- 
tural income will not be greatly in ex- 
cess of last year, but the point is that 
this is the second fairly profitable year. 
The season will go a long way to level 
up regional conditions. The Corn Belt 
along with the dairy and diversified 
East have been slow to feel the stimu- 
lating current of revival, but now the 
rising prices of hogs and cattle, to- 
gether with a reasonably good corn 
crop mean some profit in the Corn 
Belt. The slowly strengthening prices 
for dairy products plus higher potatoes 
and minor cash crops promise some- 
what better income for the East. The 
whole agricultural may thus slowly 
emerges from economic shadow.” 


Discussing the situation by key re- 
gions, the department says: 

“The East is busy with silo filling, 
potato digging, fruit harvest and farm 
work generally. Potato yields are dis- 
appointing. Corn growth is excellent, 
helped by late rains. Beans and other 
crops in harvest were damaged by 
heavy rains in the north. Winter grain 
is mostly needed. The dairy situation 
is rather static, but improves rather 
than otherwise. 

“The South is generally under the 
ban of dry weather. Drought and heat 
have been a real catastrophe in north- 


ern Georgia and portions of the Caro-* 


linas. The whole Piedmont region is 
hard hit. The cotton crop is spotted, 
but generally fairly good. Picking is 
well along and ginning has been heavy. 
Feed crops have been shortened by dry 
weather. General conditions are fairly 
good except in drought areas. 

“The Corn Belt has the corn harvest 
well along with the crop matured safe- 
ly ahead of frost. There is some chaf- 
fy corn in areas hit by dry weather, 
but the bulk of the crop is apparently 
sood grain. The region is busy witk 
the late harvest and fall work. Win- 
ter grain has been planted under fa- 
vorable conditions. The hog and cat- 
tle situation generally favor optimism. 

Big Sheep Demand 


“The Wheat Belt has winter wheat 
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seeding about finished. Local estimates 
of acreage vary, but general indications 
are some increases over last year. 
Spring wheat yields are only fair, but 


grain is excellent quality and prices are- 


stimulating. Threshing is practically 
finished. The general result of the sea- 


‘son is favorable to the region as a 


whole. 

“The Range Country has the cattle 
and sheep movement to market well 
along. Stock is moving down from the 
high range to winter pastures. There is 
a heavy demand for ewes. Many ewe 
lambs are being held back on range 
and many old ewes shipped to farm 
flocks for breeders. Some cattlemen 
are stocking up where resources are 
favorable, and the whole region is im- 
proving in tone. 

“On the Pacific Coast the apple and 
grape harvests are well along. Prunes 
are picked. Grain is mostly threshed. 
Fall seeding is about finished in the 
north, though hindered by dry weather. 
The same is true of winter trucks in 
the South. Cotton is being picked in 
the South. Rice and citrus fruit are 
developing well. The general senti- 
ment is moderately optimistic.” 

The department’s index of the rela- 
tive purchasing power of 30 farm prod- 
ucts is placed at 93 for August com- 
pared with 91 in July, the five year 
1909-14 average of 100 being used as 
a base. 


Exclusive Club Now Has 
Eight Members 


One of Ohio’s most exclusive clubs, 
one that came into being last year with 
four members, has this year doubled 
its membership. 

By name it’s the Ohio 40-Bushel 
Wheat Club, and to become a member 
an Ohio farmer has to grow 400 bushels 
of wheat on 10 acres, a rate more than 
double the state average. Four farm- 
ers made the club last year, and four 
this year, farm crops field men at the 
Ohio State University announce. 

Baylis Griffin, who lives near Syl- 
vania, Lucas County, heads the list this 
year with a yield of 45.7 bushels of 
wheat on 17 acres—seven acres more 
than are required. That yield, made 
with Trumbull wheat, is the highest 
officially reported in Ohio this year, 
according to W. E. Hanger, crops field 
man at the University. 

Mr. Griffin’s three fellow club mem- 
bers this year are W. C. Pfaff of Swan- 
ton, Fulton County, with 42.64 bushels 
an acre; H. W. Bond of Germantown, 
Montgomery Count, with 41.81 bushels 
an acre ,and M. Y. Dimick & Sons, 
Bowling Green, Wood Co., with 41.19 
bushels an acre. In all, 35 tried out for 
this club this year, and 15 finished with 
an average yield 37.3 bushels an acre. 

Three of the 40-bushel men this year 
grew Trumbull wheat, the variety de- 
veloped by the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, and introduced into 
Ohio counties by the county agricultural 
agents. More 40-bushel yields might 
have been reported this year, Mr. Han- 
ger believes, had not so much wheat 
winter-killed. 

The new club members will receive 
medals at Farmers’ Week next Feb- 
ruary. 
FARMERS’ INSTITUTE CONFER- 

ENCE 


The Ohio’ farm institutes for each 
county are planned at a conference held 
at the county seat. Such a conference 
was held in Trumbull county on Thurs- 
day, October 15, when F. L. Allen, 
State Supervisor of Farmers’ Institute, 
was present. 

“State Aid” institutes this year will 
be held in Trumbull County, in John- 
son, Howland, Mécca and Braceville 
townships. 

Officers of the State Aid Institutes 
are: 

Johnson—President, Owens Wertz; 
Secretary, Carl Dunbar; Assistant Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Minnie Green. 

Howland—President, C. E. Difford; 
Secretary, C. J. Riebe; Assistant Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Harry Harner. 

Mecca—President, J. H. McCullor; 
Secretary, Glenn Hillyer; Assistant Sec- 
retary, Mrs. V. Phillips. 

Braceville—President, W. W. Gor- 
don; Secretary, Dell Crabbe; Assist- 
ant Secretary, Mrs. R. B. McConnell. 
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The Foundation of 
Bigger Income 


When you see a man who has “arrived”, who 
directs many others in their work, you probably ob- 
serve a man who laid the foundation for his success 
years ago when he was stillfin the ranks by saving 
his money and investing it where it earned a good 
return in safety. 


It is not enough to merely save money. The folks 
who lose ONE BILLION DOLLARS A YEAR in 
fake stocks can tell you that. 


Your savings must be placed in SAFE INVEST- 
MENTS, and preferably with institutions that spe- 
cialize in receiving savings. 


If you do not already have a savings account, we 
will be glad to open one for you and we will pay you 


FIVE PER CENT AND SOMETIMES MORE. 


The Home Savings 
G Loan Company 


YOUR HOME FOR SAVINGS 


Main Office: 
Federal and Chestnut Streets, Youngstown 


Struthers Office: 32 State Street, Struthers 
Salem Office: 64 Main Street, Salem 
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Froth From Milk 
Pails 


—By— 
Arthur J. Rankin, Jr. 


A. J. Rankin, Jr., 
conductor of this 
department, is 
chief of the sani- 
tation department 
of the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy 
Council. He in- 
vites your inquir- 
ies and comments 
on the work of 
his © department. 
Any question 
dealing with the 
improvement of 
the milk produc- 
tion methods will 
be answered by 
Mr. Rankin. Send 
letters addressed 
to him at 450 
Century Building, 
A. J. Rankin, Jr. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Our attention has been called to sev- 
eral matters pertaining to the quality 
of milk being shipped into our markets 
which should be put under the head of 
“Herd Management.” ‘The economical 
production of milk necessitates careful 
herd management carried on systemati- 
cally and with regularity. The follow- 
ing are some of the essentials to keep 
in mind when managing the dairy herd. 
The dairy cow, with the daily loss 
of milk, a thin hide, and a scanty coat 
of hair, needs shelter and comfort. Give 
her a well sheltered and well-lighted 
stable with the temperature of 40 to 50 
degrees F. in winter. 


Exercise aids in keeping the cow 
thrifty; but forcing her stay outside 
most of the day in cold weather is a 
waste of feed and will reduce the yield 
severely. 

Feed, milk and care for the cow in 
a regular manner. The dairyman who 
feeds and milks at the same time every 
day will get best results. Changes in 
the dairy routine disturbs the cow. 


Kindness to cattle is a point @phat 
should not be overlooked. A cow's 
affection for the calf prompts her de- 
sire to give milk. If you gain her af- 
fection, she will give you milk. Treat 
her as you would a lady. 

Special attention should be given to 
vour cows at this season, especially if 
they are freshening. It is to be hoped 
that you have given the pregnant cow 
a good rest of about six to eight weeks 
and have fed liberally during the dry 
period. A liberal ration at this time 
not only keeps the cow in good condi- 
tion, but feeds the fetus which is more 
apt to result in a vigorous calf. But 
about ten days before freshening re- 
duce the grain ration and feel no corn. 
If necessary give a quart of linseed 
oil and one pound of epsom salts, to 
keep the cow in good condition. After 
freshening, the cow requires careful 
attention as her yearly production de- 
pends largely on the feed she gets dur- 
ing the first month after calving. Give 
her warm water to drink for several 
days after freshening; feed her a bran 
mash a few times. Start feeding a milk 
ration at four to five pounds daily and 
increase it one pound every other day 
until the maximum milk flow is reach- 
ed. The milk should not be used for 
human consumption for at least 48 
hours after the fow has freshened. 
Many experienced dairymen advise sep- 
arating the calf from the cow 24 hours 
after birth, as the cow usually does 
not miss the calf and fret as much as 
if it had been left with her for two or 
three days. Extreme care should be 
used in milking the cow dry. The last 
milk is always the richest. Milk left in 
the udder may cause an infected or 
caked udder. 

Bloody milk and off-colored milk has 
caused much contention in this terri- 
tory recently. This may be due to three 
causés, namely: an injury to the cow, 
using the milk too soon after the cow 
has freshened, leaving a milking ma- 
chine on too long, or to bacteria. An 
injury may be caused by the cow be- 
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ing hooked, crowded in a doorway, run 
fast, and other ways. Never let a dog 
or children run the cows. Many dairy- 
men will not allow a dog to come in 
the barn. Running the cows strains the 
udder and may cause an internal hem- 
orrhage. 

Bloody milk is hard to detect when 
milking, but after the foam has gone 
from the milk a can of bloody milk 
beside a can of normal milk makes a 
decided contrast. This is the way it is 
detected at the receiving station, then 
it is tested. The first few days after 
the cow has freshened the milk is not 
a natural color. Some types of bacte- 
ria cause a pigment or reddish color in 
the milk. 

Now the weather is cool, many farm- 
ers think it is not important that the 
milk should be cooled. This is a mis- 
take and is a cause very often of the 
poor quality milk coming on to the 
market now. Milk is cooled for two 
reasons, to drive off the animal heat, 
and retard the growth of bacteria. The 
quicker milk is cooled and to the low- 
est temeperature, the better quality it 
will be and the longer it will keep 
sweet. The best way to cool milk is 
to run it over a cooler or aerator 
through which cold water is passed. 
The cans should then be placed in a 
tank of cold water until shipped. The 
lids can be placed on the cans tight 
when the milk is thoroughly cooled, to 
keep out dirt, rodents, flies, etc. Some- 
times I have noticed milk cans on the 
stands along the road with the lids 
tilted. This is unwise, if the milk has 
been cooled, for it will warm up more 
rapidly and dust will get into the milk 
Lids of cans often have holes punched 
in them from the outside in. This is 
unnecessary if the milk has been cool- 
ed properly and in rainy weather the 
dirt on the lids will be washed into 
the milk. 

We are always glad to do what we 
can to help you with your milk produc- 
tion problems. Tests for bloody milk, 
butterfat, bacteria and acidity, are be- 
ing conducted by this department. We 
can purchase any kind of dairy equip- 
ment or supplies for you at wholesale 
prices. Many farmers not knowing this, 
pay their good money to the retail deal- 
ers for supplies and no small amount 
to have tests run on their milk. This 
is your department. Use it! 


Through The Eye of 
Check Tester 


Editor’s Note: Commencing this 
issue testers, employed by the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany, in the various plants, will be 
asked for contributions, in this de- 
partment. Any questions the farm- 
ers may have to ask of the testers 
will be answered through this col- 
umn. 


By THEODORE R, WEAVER, 
Check Tester at City Plant of Rieck- 
McJunkin Dairy Company. 


During the last three weeks there has 
been a general shortage of milk due to 
various reasons; partly to the fact that 
many cows go dry this time of the year, 
also the dry weather has directly affect- 
ed the milk supply. 


Many short-sighted members are 
dropping the association and going to 
non-association dealers, sometimes with- 
out giving any notice. 

The association is growing and just 
at this time could accomplish much 
more if all members remained loyal. 
The fact that the non-association deal- 
ers are offering two or three cents per 
gallon more than the association price 
is proof that they are fighting with 
their backs to the wall. They are not 
offering this to help out the farmers, 
but to break them up. Soon there will 
be plenty of milk again and some of 
these deserters will be begging for a 
place to ship their milk, and it is feared 


the penalty will be greater than the’ 


extra few cents these deserters got 
for a few weeks. 

_The milk is arriving in good condi- 
tion now, but there are still a few who 
continue to ship sour milk. The dry 
weather has made it hard to ship good 
milk this fall, but there should not 
be much trouble now as the weather is 


Gelling Merchandise 
10 Mlarket 


When you have produced the milk on 
your farm your job is practically done. 
Ours is just beginning. 


Our task is to find, maintain and develop 
a market for that milk. Our work is to 
keep contact with the thousands of city 
homes who need the milk you have to sell. 


Your interests, therefore, are identical 
with ours. Your business---we admit it in 
all frankness---is indispensable to us. And, 
with equal frankness, we think you will say 
our business is no less indispensable to you. 
The proposition, in actual fact, is mutual. 
The prosperity of each is the prosperity 
of all. 


That, as we see it, is true co-operative 
marketing. Many hands, each doing their 
appointed tasks in the work of getting this 
vital food from the farms which produce it 
and can’t use it to the myriads who need 
it and can use it. 


In a sense we are your agents acting as 
representatives for you. In the same sense 
you have a very real and a very definite in- 
terest in this Rieck-McJunkin institution. 


We want you to feel that way about it. 
We want you to know that your help and 
your suggestions are very welcome. 


Rieck-McJunkin 
Dairy Company 


Pittsburgh McKeesport New Castle 
Butler Charleroi 


filling up the other cans. 


ine cooler. There is danger at this 


| time of the year of getting a little reck- 


ess with the milk and thereby caus- 
ing quite a loss to one’s self as milk 
will still sour if it is not cooled and 
andled properly. 


Some shippers are very careless about 

lling their cans. Some send in their 
cans lacking a quart and more of be- 
nc filled, then wonder why they have 

hort-weight at the end of the month. I 
have seen cases where you could nearly 
empty one can of a man’s shipment in 
This is a 
waste in hauling charges, and also has 
‘a tendency to make the milk churn, 
thereby lowering the butterfat test. In 
‘the morning before shipping the milk 
it should be stirred well and all cans 
filled just so they will not run over 
when the lids are put on. If it is ever 
necessary to ship a part of a can to 
keep it from souring then mark the 
actual number of gallons shipped on 
the tags and not as if the cans were all 
full; in this way we. will know that 
none was taken out of the can on the 
road to the plant, if one is not full. 


Always put at least two tags on your 
cans, one for the truck driver and one 
for the receiver. If you ever need 
to ship in your neighbors’ cans or in 
cans with no name plates on them, put 
a tag on every can, otherwise your milk 
may get mixed with someone else’s 
milk. When the dumpers handle over 
a thousands different cans every day 
they cannto tell them all apart if they 
are not marked. On the tags always 
put the date, your correct shippers’ 
number, your name, the number of cans 
and the actual number of gallons ship- 
ped as near as you can tell. 


Be sure and remember your shipping 
number. Some shippers put one num- 
ber on one day and another the next. 
How ean the receivers remember the 
number of over 300 shippers when the 
shippers cannot remember their own 
number? Never get in too big a hur- 
ry to put the tags on the cans. Every 
man’s weights are marked on his tag 
and if he has no tags there is a slight 
chance that his day’s shipment will slip 
through without being marked, at least 
this has happened before, I believe. 


Nearly one hundred per cent of the 
dairymen are doing their best to pro- 
duce pure wholesome milk, but there 
are still a few who give considerable 
worry to the receiver. There is no 
excuse for a man’s sending in a poor 
quality milk as the Pittsburgh Dairy 
Council is always glad to help the dairy- 
men produce a better grade product. 


The farmers are putting in men at 
some of the different plants to look af- 
ter their interests and I believe it is 
a good thing, as it serves as a means 
to bring the producers and the dealer 
closer together and to understand each 
other better, but when some will con- 
tinue to do such small tricks as to put 
water in their milk it makes it hard for 
their representative. 


Cow-Test Associations | 


CANFIELD REPORT 


Of the Canfield Cow-Test Association for the 


month of July, 1925: 


173 cows were tested and fifteen were dry; 
10 cows produced over 1200 pounds of milk and 
21 over 1000 pounds; 40 cows made over 40 
pounds of butterfat and 23 over 50 pounds. H. 
J. Beardsley had the high award average for 
butterfat, an averageof 42 pounds in a herd of 
25 cows. 


The following cowss produced over 50 pounds 
of butterfat: 


* Owner Breed Milk B.Fat 
H. B. Slagle & Sons—Jersey............ 1677.2 76.48 
Bonnie Burn Farm—Jersey .... 1150.6 66.3 

. S. Miller & Sons—Jersey... .. 880.5 66.0 

onnie Burn Farm—Ayd...... 1628.6 64.65 
W. H. Craig & Sons—Jersey. 1362.1 64.0 
George Ewing—Holstein . 1593.0 62.1 
H. J. Beardsley—Jersey ... 636.0 59.1 
Bonnie Burn Farm—Ayr. 1247.7 59.53 
E. W. Stewart—Ayr. ....... 1070.0 Sie 
H. J. Beardsley—Jersey 781.0 S752, 
H. J. Beardsley—Jersey ... 887.9 55.0 
H. J. Beardsley—Jersey ..... 920.0 54.5 
H. B. Slagle & Sons—Jersey . 871.0 53.74 
‘s C. Miller & Sons—Jersey . 734.7 Sede 

. B. Slagle & Sons—Jersey . 1096.2 52.06 
H. J. Beardsley—Jersey ..... 1021.0 52.00 
H. J. Beardsley—Jersey ... 988.9 51.9 
H. J. Beardsley—Jersey ... 1001.8 51.7 
H. J. Beardsley—Jersey ..... 800.0 $1:2 
H. B. Slagle & Sons—Jersey . 1127.1 50.71 
H. J. Beardsley—Jersey ... 900.2 50.9 
George Ewing—Holstein .. 1612.0 50.00 
C. E. Bowman & Sons—Holstein ....1225.0 50.2 


CARL FACKLER, Tester. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


NORTHEASTERN OHIO HOLSTEIN 
ASSOCIATION 


The following gives the names and records 
of the cows in the Association which have 
produced more than 40 lbs. of butterfat dur- 
ing the month of August. 


Fat 

he 53.24 
Fobes & Arnold, PH.. 52.45 
C. B. Knight, PH 49.54 
C. F. Miller, GJ... 46.82 
C. G. Moore, GJ ... 46.35 
H. S. Alexander, 42.97 
ia Kobes; PH =.= 42.66 
CH: Owen, PH = 42.28 
Cc. D. Knight, PH 41.94 
G. L. Gates, PH .. 41.66 
H. J. Fobes, PH 41.53 
H. J. Fobes, PH 40.90 
C. G. Moore, GJ ee es 40,15 
There were 346 co ested during the month 
of August. 16 cows made over 40 Ibs. fat, 2 


above 50 Ibs. fat. 

The Trumbull County Experiment Farm had 
the highest herd during the month, with an 
average of 1100.00 Ibs. of milk and 36.98 lbs. 
butterfat with 12 cows. 

. B. Knight is second with 15 cows, with 
an_average of 920 Ibs. milk and 31.22 Ibs. fat. 

H. A. Paden is third with 15 cows. with an 
average of 917.6 lbs. milk and 30.46 lbs. fat. 


REPORT OF THE TRI-COUNTY ASSN. 


There were 300 cows tested during August; 
61 were dry, 31 cows produced over 40 Ibs. 
fat, 7 over 50 Ibs. fat, and 2 over 60 lbs. fat. 
There were 30 cows who produced over 1,000 
Ibs. milk, 

Oxtress of Turn Hill is the highest cow with 
1057 Ibs. milk and 65.32 Ibs. fat. Virginia 
Pogis Lou is the second highest cow with 
1122 Ibs. milk and 61.71 Ibs. fat. The above 
cows are owned by W. A. Black & Sons. 

The following cows are the 5 highest herd 
averages. 


Owner, No. and Breed Fat 
A. 39.0 
SE Oa 
W._A. Black & Son, 23 34.9 
ioe Clock) dil oRS:-Gya 34.9 
K. R. Morgan, 7, RJ-GH 742 32.4 


The following are the 10 highest cows: 
Owner, Breed Milk Fat 


W. A. Black & Sons, 1057 65.32 
W. A. Black & Sons, 1122 61.71 
Ac LomNE CIS! Rip, = reeks oh 54.37 
S. V. Wallace & el2i2'= 53.32 
TatoarPollogle ss RSs 1435 53.09 
Roy. Adams RJ, 1169 52.60 
S. V. Wallace & Son, = 65) 52.08 


W. A. Black & Sons, vo 
Kinsey Morgan, RJ .. 
A. I. Negus, R 


CANFIELD, OHIO, ASSOCIATION 


Carl L. Fackler, Tester 


In the Canfield Cow-Testing Association for 
August, 1925, 170 cows were tested, 15 were 
dry. 28 cows produced over 40 Ibs. butterfat, 
and 18 over 50 Ibs.; 9 cows gave over 1200 Ibs. 
milk and 11 over 1000 lbs. 

Gamboge’s Golden Queen, a registered Jer- 
sey, topped the list for both individual milk 
and butterfat production. James McKay had 
the highest herd average for milk, an average 
of 805.6 lbs flin a herd of 20 cows. Bonnie 
Burn Farm had the highest herd average for 
butterfat production, an average of 36.5 Ibs. 
in a herd of 15 cows. 

Following are the 5 highest cows for butter- 
fat production: 
Owner, Breed 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY 


Paul E. Roth, Tester 

_ Westmoreland County, Pa., C. T. A. fin- 
ished their first year September 1, 1925, with 
26 members. Ten of these members were in 
the association only part of the year. There 
were 563 cows in the association during all or 
part of the year, The average number of 
cows for the full period being 297.25. 

The average production of milk per cow for 


Ag year was 8581 lbs. and of butterfat 326.5 
s. 


: Individual Herd Records 
Nine herds with five or more cows exceeded 
an average of 300 Ibs. 
plete list follows: 
Owners, No. Cows. Breed 
St. Vincents Archabby, 34.17, 
RH, PH 


of butterfat. A com- 
Milk Fat 


GH 384.3 
‘ 375.4 
ERE 360.4 
S. S. Hamilton, 8.08, RH, 357.6 
Floyd I. Shirey, 15.42, 
RE GH and Mixed. 9,915 357.2 
Paul A. Hugus, 24.00, RH, 
CH eR) MG eee eee eee 8,595 = 352.5 
J._H. Silvis & Sons, 63.25, 
RJ, GI; “RH Gigs epee 8,911 343.1 
John A. Kepple, 20.58, 
RH, GH and Mixed WW. 8,240 329.6 
J. M. & C. A. Lemon, 13.67, GH... 8,015 313.3 


Individual Cow Records 

Many cows with exceptionally high records 
are found in Westmoreland County Associa- 
tion herds. These are grouped as follows: 

Group I—Above 500 Ibs. fat, 4 cows. 

Group II—400-500 Ibs. fat, 32 cows. 

Group III—300-400 Ibs. fat, 115 cows. 

Thirty-six cows produced more than 400 Ibs. 
of butterfat. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY 


L. M. Stark, Tester 
Allegheny County, Pa., C. T. A., finished 
their first year June 30, 1925, with 27 mem- 
bers. There were 564 cows in the association 
during all or part of the year—the average 
number of cows for the full period being 382.24. 
The average production of milk per cow for 
fhe year was 7773 lbs. and of butterfat 282.7 
S. 


Individual Herd Records 
Seven herds with five or more cows exceed- 


ed an average of 300 Ibs. of butterfat. A com- 
plete list follows: ‘ 

Owner, No. Cows, Breed Milk Fat 
Robt. Bamford & Son, 24.58, 

1228 Po ene a ero 6994 361.7 
Chas. W. Scott, 10.83, 

MM oatse > GrGics eee are ee 9600 354.4 
A. N. McClinton, 13.33, E 

RH, GrH, GrJ 337.4 
H. E. Cleland, 17. G 322.8 
Dr. G. W. Ely, 9.75, R 320.9 


Gr 

McPherson Bros., 16.58, RA, RH....8249 317.6 
Dr. B. M. Dickinson, 6.83, 

15 B,C ol eee eey cetacean 8740 309.5 

Many cows with exceptionally high records 
are found in Allegheny County Association 
herds, These are grouped as follows: 

Group I—Above 500 lbs. fat, 3 cows. 

Group IJ—400-500 Ibs. fat, 20 cows. 

Group III—300-400 Ibs. fat, 96 cows. 


Twenty-four cows produced more than 400 
Ibs. butterfat. 
MERCER COUNTY 
E. T. Raffensberger, Tester é 
Grove City, Pa., T. A., finished their 


eighth year June 30, 1925, with 32 members. 
There were 423 cows in the association during 
all or part of the year,—the “average number 
of cows for the full period being 309.57. 

The average production of milk per cow for 
the year was 6629 Ibs. and of butterfat 307.7 
Ibs. This is a gain of 1531 lbs. of milk and 
82.7 lbs. of butterfat over the average of the 
first year the association was in existence. 

Individual Herd Records 

Seventeen herds with five or more cows ex- 
ceeded an average of 300 lbs. of butterfat. A 
complete list follows: 


Owner, No. Cows, Breed Fat 
C. M. Worley, 8.50, RG 405.9 
Mercer Sanitarium, 14.92, RJ... 363.8 
Thos. Cooper & Son, 16, RJ... 347.8 
D. G. Grace, 6.83, R& GJ & G 337.6 
W._G. Montgomery, 8.75, R & GH 9732 335.8 
J. B. Comstock, 5, RJ. 6: 334.5 
F. FE. McEwen, 8, R & GJ... 6742 330.2 
Pew Estate, 12.08, R & GG. ...6491 325.0 
A M King, 18.33, R & GJ.. .-.6439 323.0 
J. M. Reno, 16.08, RH...... 9326 322.0 
W. D. White, 7.92, RH .. 9606 321.9 
Frank J. Cooper, 16, RJ.. 5980 319.4 
W. H. Davis, 20, RJ I 318.2 
Ed. S. Cooper, 10.17, RG & 317.8 
Homer y 312.2 
Hugh 

GJ & GG & GH 310.3 
J. R. Humphrey, 9.50, RJ. a 301.1 

ndividual Cow Records 

Many cows with exceptionally high records 
are found in Grove City Association herds. 


These are grouped as follows: 
Group I—Above 500 Ibs. fat, 2 cows. 
Group II—400-500 Ibs. fat, 31 cows. 
Group III—30-400 Ibs. fat, 112 cows. 
Thirty-three cows produced more 
Ibs. of butterfat. 
Many members in Grove City C. T. A. have 
had a considerable increase in both milk and 
butterfat production during the time the As- 


than 400 


sociation has been in operation. A few ex- 
amples are given below: 
Year No. Cows Milk Fat 
F. J. Cooper 
1923-24 12/92 5653 289.1 
1924-25... 319.4 
Increase in 2 years. 30.3 
i B. 
1923-24. a 324.8 
330.2 
5.4 


Roll Roofing $1.00 Per Roll 
Slate Surfaced $2.00 Per Roll 
C. A. RANSOM 
527 Concord Ave. 


Cambridge, Mass. Dept. M. 


BALED SHAVINGS 
Rs, BEDDING && 


Best Cows 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 
OSCAR SMITH & SON 
Albany, N. Y. 


POWER MILKER 


Complete iin vol cli it 


Ottawa Mig. Co. 


Seven 


Cow Sense 


By Harry Halbisch, in the Milk 
Dealer. 


We sometimes feed our dairy 
cow and sometimes we do not: 
we let her forage what she can 
about the pasture lot. We howl 
when she begins to fail to give 
milk rich in fat and when the 
quantity grows less we threaten 
to use the gat. And if she finds a 
morsel choice that tempts her ap- 
petite and garlic in our milk we 
taste, we kick with all our might. 
Although we think we use our 
heads to figure whys and hows, 
we fail to heed tha bossie needs 
more food than she can browse. 
So when she yields her golden 
flow and has no further debt. 
for what we are accountable 
we try to hold her yet We 
blame her when her milk 
turns sour, we do not heed 
the rule that soon as she deliv- 
ers it, ours is the job to cool and 
into sterile vessels put where dirt 
has had no show and under such 
conditions that bacteria cannot 
grow. And while we seek an alibi 
our fault to disavow, we stand 
condemned for cowardice to 
blame our faithful cow. For milk 
supplies can’t be improved the 
Board of Health allows by merely 
spanking dairy maids or scolding 
dairy cows. 


ee 


A Letter 


Dear Friends! 

I need help! 

It is getting more difficult for 
me to get our directors to turn in 
reports on meetings they atend 
because they dislike to tell of 
their own accomplishments. 

Will you as a member of the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company, help me out and drop 
me a line whenever your Local 
holds a meeting? 

It is our earnest effort to make 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter as in- 
teresting and newsy as possible, 
and your help is solicited. 

Thanks in advance! 


The Editor. 


Puts It 
Milking For You 


Send for sensa- 
tional offer! Milk 


ilks the human way--easy on 
athe: cows. 30 Days Tria 


or Easy Terms--a year to 

a Write for FREE 
wee Milkers’’. Get yours now! 
4311 White Street, Ottawa, Kansas 
4311 Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Clean Milka ae 


is Guaranteed with 


money. 


PURITY Cot- 
ton Discs are 
made in any size 
from 5% in. to 
7 in. diam., for 
makes of 
strainers or filt- 
ers. Send fora 
trial order. 


Dept.D 


“There’s only one method whereby milk can be strained 
absolutely clean and that is by straining it through ster- 
ilized cotton,” says the U. S. Government. 
the method used by Dr. Clark’s Purity Strainer. 
cotton discs (cut by our own patented process) are tightly 
clamped to bottom of strainer so that all milk must pass 
THROUGH the cotton. 
strainer will remove ALL the dirt, or we'll refund your 


The Purity Milk Strainer is used by the World's largest 
condensaries such as Borden’s, Helvetia, Van Camp’s, Car- 
nation, Mohawk, Bowman’s, etc., and by thousands of farm- 
Also used and endorsed by Agricultural 
colleges and by dairies who furnish the entire milk supply 
for a number of cities. 


ers everywhere. 


Made in two sizes—10 quart and 18 quart. Ask 
your dealer to show you one of these strainers, or if he 
hasn’t them, write direct (giving your dealer’s name) 
for prices and circular. Send today! 


Purity Stamping Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cotton 
Discs for strainers and filters, 


And that is 
Sterilized 


That’s why we Guarantee this 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


18 to 40 cows en hour--easy. Costa 
notaing toinstall. Easy to clean. 


[ew 
10 Year Guarantee--Cash 


How to Judge 


Eight 
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Advertising rates upon request. Right reseryed 
to refuse all advertising of a suspicious character. 


Notice to discontinue an advertisement and all 
changes of copy must be received 1@ days before 
date of publication. 


The efforts of this publication are directed in 
the promotion of co-operative marketing and in no 
case will activities be undertaken in the genera] 
field of farm publications. Our members are urged 
to recognize this distinction. 
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Which Would You Like? 

Which is more preferable—a fair and 
just price for your milk with positive as- 
surance that you would be paid and with 
the knowledge that your tests would be 
protected or just a trifle better, than a fair 
price with a gamble as to how long you 
will have the market and as to whether or 
not you will get paid for your milk? 

It doesn’t take much common sense to 
figure out which is most preferable—yet 
there are a number of farmers in the north 
western section of our territory that are 
adopting the latter course. 

These men fail to take into consideration 
what would happen to that “better than fair 
price” should all the farmers in the entire 
territory disregard their promise and obli- 
gation to their neighbors and go as they are 
going. 

It cannot be expected that these men give 
much concern over breaking their word 
with their fellow farmers. Usually the last 
men to swing into the cooperative string— 
those that were literally forced in—were 
the first to break their promise and word— 
yet the chances are that these men would 
be the first to howl should their neighbors 
have done likewise. 


The Price Conference 


It was with no small degree of pride that 
the farmers in attendance at the last milk 
price conference, sat back and listened to 
the praises heaped on the farmers by the 
representatives of the consumers. Some of 
the grizzled old veterans who were present 
—men who went through the memorable 
milk strike of 1917—thought the millenium 
had been reached. They could recall the 
time when even the hotel keepers looked at 
a dairy farmer with suspicion. They could 
remember when they did not dare approach 
a milk buyer or the general public. They 
could recall when the very same woman 
who spoke in their behalf at the conference 
led the forces of the dairy products substi- 
tute users just a few years ago. 

People in all sections of the United States 
marvel at the wonderful cooperative ma- 
chinery that is in operation in the Pitts- 
burgh milkshed. No place else, to our 
knowledge, do all three interested parties 
gather round the conference board and set 
the price of milk. No place else, to our 
knowledge, does the public accept an in- 
crease in the price of milk as gracefully as 
here—now. 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Our farmers realize they cannot get 
more for their product than the market ac- 
tually warrants and have discontinued mak- 
ing demands upon the byyers and _ con- 
sumers that are recognized as being entire- 
ly out of reason. 

In this respect we are several jumps 
ahead of most any dairy cooperative in the 
United States. It is only with the unified 
support of the members that this position 
can be maintained. 


Country Plants 


No greater calamity could strike any ru- 
ral dairy community than the closing down 
or abandonment of its country receiving 
station. It is difficult to appreciate what a 
receiving station at the very doors of the 
shippers really means until after the plant 
has been closed. 

Dr. King, in his wonderful treatment of 
the factors affecting milk prices, very clear- 
ly explains why volume is necessary before 
any dealer can afford to operate a country 
receiving station. 

Yet, in face of all this, we have farmers 
who are doing their utmost to strangle 
some of our western receiving stations. 
Whether they are doing this knowingly or 
are having the wool pulled over their eyes, 
the writer does not know—but that they are 
surely robbing themselves of dollars and 
cents, the writer is confident. 

Patrons of the country plants should 
think twice and then once more before they 
desert their receiving station and climb on 
the truck of some fly-by-night dealer who 
has apparently no interest in the develop- 
ment of the dairy industry beyond where 
he personally can profit. 


About Commissions 


The directors made a master stroke 
when they declared themselves not respon- 
sible for milk of farmers who were not hav- 
ing their commissions deducted. This does 
not mean the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company is not responsible for milk of 
to see that his commissions are deducted. 
and not sent in. The job of the producer is 
to see that his commisisons are deducted. 
The job of the directors is to see that the 
dealers pay these commissions to the of- 
fice. Too many dealers try to use the 
scheme of not deducting commissions as a 
lever to gain the favor of their shippers 
and then to eventually take a stand against 
the organization, hoping, and in many cases 
successfully, to hold their shippers to them. 


Milk Prices 


There should be little room for complaint 
over the price of milk on all our markets, 
as announced in this issue. Under prevail- 
ing conditions our farmers should thank 
their lucky stars for the existence of their 
organization, or the price would not have 
been what it is. 


Anent the F ive Gallon Can 


Evidently the five gallon milk can, which 
has been so popular in our territory, is 
slowly but surely doomed. The milk buyers 
have come out flatly against it—the truck 
haulers would rather not see them and now 
the sanitation department of the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council rather not see the 
small can—the directors of the Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company, for the sake 
of cleaner and better milk would like to see 
their use discontinued. 

Five gallon cans are economie wastes, so 
far as the individual farmer is concerned. It 
is natural to believe that a bigger shortage 
will result if the 20 gallons of milk are 
shipped in five gallon cans than if it were 
shipped in 10 gallon containers. The rail- 
roads gain a bigger revenue from hauling 


‘But it is just as logical to keep low produc- 


the five gallon cans, as more milk can 
shipped for less expense in 10 gallon cans 

The following is a notice which one of | 
the larger milk companies in Pittsburgh is _ 
now sending to the farmers using the five 
gallon can: 


“We regret to be obliged to find fault with you 
Milk this Morning for the following reason: 


CANS NOT CLEAN INSIDE 


“Where we have facilities for washing patro 
cans we will wash them to the best of our ability. 
But we do not assume any responsibility in thi 
You must examine every can before putting Mil 
into same and be sure that the can is clean, an 
if not clean, clean it before using. 

“The dirt is usually found to be a yellow scum i 
the seamts of the can, especially the seam wher 
breast of can is soldered to the body of can. Us 
a sharp stick to remove this first, then a stiff brush 
and washing soda. : 

“Automatic can washers, of which we have som 
and will install more, will not wash different shape 
and sized cans successfully. We recommend tha 
in buying new cans you buy only 10 gallon cans 
with a 7 or 7 inch neck and umbrella cover in or- 
der that eventually all cans will be uniform in size 
and shape. You can buy them at the creamery o 
elsewhere as you wish.” 


A Dairy Program 


It is comparatively easy to outline a pro- 
gram which will make dairying a more pro 
fitable industry, but it is quite another mat-_ 
ter to get producers to accept the program. - 
Drs. Russell and Macklin of the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture have outlined poli- 
cies for the Wisconsin dairy farmers to con-— 
sider and they are applicable to all states. 
They are as follows: a 

“Grading of milk and cream at the but- 
ter and cheese factories and the payment 
of the highest prices for the best grade 
milk and cream, and of the lowest prices for 
the poorest. 4 

Stopping the causes of low quality and 
showing how to produce high quality. 

“Testing of dairy cattle to weed out un- 
profitable cows. < 

“Building up capable and efficient dairy 
factory management. ‘This is essential to 
a profitable butter and cheese industry. 4 

“Development of effective selling. This 
requires quality products and dependable 
marketing services.” 


For the past twenty or more years it has 
been held unfair to pay the same price for™ 
good cream as for poor cream. Still the 
practice continues. Many dairy farmers 
take sufficient pride in their business to- 
that there will be extra compensation. It © 
produce high quality products, realizing 
is also true that so long as the same prices” 
are paid for all grades of milk and cream, 
we shall continu to have a considerable per-_ 
centage of low quality dairy products. Many. 
hold that grading is impractical, as they 
have tried it and found that it wouldn't 
work. This is not a reason for not grading; 
it is simply an excuse. The time is coming” 
when creameries and cheese factories will 
be forced to pay a higher price for good 
milk and cream than for the lower grades. — 

The time is also coming when the men 
who make dairying a prominent feature of 
their farming will conclude that, no matter 
how well they may be organized or what — 
the quality of produce may be they cannot’ 
make a profit with low producing cows. 


ing cows as it is for creamery owners and 
operators to hold that grading of milk and - 
cream is impractical—Hoard’s Dairymen. — 

Cooperative marketing is no holiday pic- 
nic. It’s business. 


Cooperative marketing should be taught, 
not merely preached. 4 
Before planning to increase production, — 
make sure the product can be sold.—Dairy- 
men’s League News. = 
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Contract Jumpers Going to Cleveland Risk 


Getting Paid For Milk 


ByThe Editor. 
Farmers who have jumped their con- 
tracts and hopped onto trucks going 
into Cleveland, had better take heed. 


Apparently, from all investigations 
made and information received, the 
milk of these farmers is not going into 
the hands of the dealers, many of the 
contract jumpers claim they were led 
to believe it was. 

Both the leaders of the Ohio Farm- 
ers’ Cooperativve Milk Association and 
the Dairymen’s Milk Company deny 
that they are behind the movement of 
the truck salesman, who is busy trying 
to wreck part of our western organized 
border by breaking up established 
routes and already existing plants. 

In company with President Brenne- 
man and E. D. Waid of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau, the writer spent a day in Cleve- 
land, conferring with the leaders in the 
dairy field in that territory and is satis- 
fied, now that those farmesr who are 


willfully violating their contracts, are 


placing themselves in a position where 
they are liable to get their fingers 
burned at both ends. 


Are Not Interested 


“We are not in the least interested 
in getting milk from that section, where 
these trucks are now coming,” empha- 
sized C. F. Knirk, manager of the Dai- 
rymen’s Milk Co. “We are getting 
probably 15 cans a day from all the 
milk coming from that direction, and 
furthermore we have taken on no new 
shipper for several months. 

“T do not know who is back of this 
man bringing this milk here or who is 
getting it, nor am I interested to any 
great extent. We have canvassed this 
territory for 200 miles around and know 
just where the milk lays, and I can 
tell you that we can go out 50 miles 
any direction from Clevevland and get 
all the milk we need or can use,” he 
continued. 

Mr. Knirk further explained that they 
were not interested in building country 
receiving stations for in the long run, 
milk drawn into a receiving station 
even but fifty miles from Cleveland 
would cost more than f.o.b. milk, so 
he contends. In this respect he added 
truth to the fact that all the milk Cleve- 
land buyers were interested in was milk 
that could be trucked in daily. 

At the offices of the Ohio Farmers’ 
organization where the board of direc- 
tors were in session, further evidence 
was shown that many of the dealers 


getting milk from the truck salesman 
were absolutely unreliable. 

“We know who some of the dealers 
are that are getting this milk,” declar- 
ed one of their directors, “and we want 
you to know for the most part they are 
the type of dealers that we or you or 
most any other farm  organizaiton 
could never get along with and we are 
satisfied that they stay out of the fold.” 


Qur Board Vindicated. 


It was further brought out in this 
conference with the Cleveland dairy 
leaders, that they were apparently satis- 
fied with their own territorial lines and 
would apparently make little or no ef- 
fort to take over the milk from our 
western territories. This contention 
merely adds more justification to the 
action of our directors in dealing direct 
with Cleveland buyers who have come 
to our association in search of their 
milk supply. 


In this conference, these directors 
listened to what Mr. Brenneman had 
to say and then assumed the attitude 
of indifference as to what was going 
on in our territory. 

In defense of the Cleveland farmers’ 
officials, it must be admitted, however, 
that they have a gigantic job on their 
hands at present and one that will in 
all probability tax their resourceful- 
ness to the limit. They are now getting 
located in their new quarters and are 
remodeling the building preparatory to 
equipping it for the wholesale and 
manufacturing dairy trade. These peo- 
ple have an immense undertaking and 
are trying to cope with a situation that 
was literally thrust upon them. It is 
hoped by all interested in cooperative 
agriculture that their attempts will be 
met with the greatest success. Know- 
ing the situation of the Cleveland or- 
ganization, we can to a very large de- 
gree overlook their apparent disinter- 
ested attitude in what is going on at 
their very doors. 

Just recently there has been more so- 
liciting for milk among our members 
in the Orwell district by dealers from 
Cleveland. This was primarily the pur- 
pose for the special investigation trip 
to Cleveland. 

Farmers tributary to the country re- 
ceiving stations that are being ap- 
proached by these solicitors _ should 
weigh very carefully all details be- 
fore they desert the organization 
that built and has maintained the 
markets for them. Should our deal- 
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ers be forced to close their country 
receiving stations because of a short- 
age of milk farmers in that territory 
will suffer proportionately to the 
inevitable. 

No Milk Shortage. 

Our directors are not bemoaning the 
fact that the Cleveland buyers are com- 
ing in and getting milk—but the dis- 
tressing feature is that none of these 
men, aside from those that have signed 
the contracts, are willing to take all 
the milk in a given territory—but in- 


stead corral the most shippers and 
leave the farmers off the main high- 
ways in the lurch. Also, for the ben- 
efit of the organized farmers in Cleve- 
land, the directors of the Dairymen’s 
Copoeratives Sales Company have been 
desirous of having all milk going into 
Cleveland go under the control of the 
organization. 


Early morning is the best time to cut 
flowers, because the whole plant 1s 
then most rigid and fresh. 


a 


The unquestionable success of Agricultural Slag, since its intro- 
duction several years ago, has automatically placed it within the realm 


of standard liming agents. 


NOW 


After exhaustive tests and numerous experiments, another use for 
this wonderful product is being announced. 


LIME AND FERTILIZE AT THE SAME TIME 


Agricultural Slag, placed in the gutters, runways and under the 
cows in your dairy barn, will absorb the valuable liquid manure that 
for years you have been draining from your barn. 
places straw, lessens labor, insures a sanitary barn and spells economy. 
The combination of Agricultural Slag and liquid manure, when placed 
on your fields, makes it possible to lime and fertilize your soil in one 


convenient operation. 


WRITE TODAY FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET 


We have prepared a descriptive booklet giving details 
of this new use for Agricultural Slag, that is being endorsed 


by leading dairymen. 
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ANNOUNCING 


A NEW USE FOR 


Agricultural Slag! 


It practically re- 
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The Standard Slag Company 


Agricultural Division 


707 Wick Building 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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Edited by Mrs. Elizabeth Storm-Ferguson 


FASHION BOOK NOTICE 


Send 15c in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE Fall and Win- 
ter 1925-26 BOOK OF FASHIONS, showing color plates, and contain- 
ing 500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a CONCISE 
and COMPREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSMAKING, ALSO 
SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of the various, 
simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. 
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5203. Girls’ Coat. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 12 
year size requires 23 yards of 54 inch material. 
Price 15c. 

5015. 

Cut in 3 Sizes: 


54 inch material, with 3 
the collar. 
required. 

yard. 


J yard of contrasting for 
With short sleeves 3 yard less is 
Width of the Dress at the foot is 1Z 
Price 15c. 


4684. Child’s Dress with Guimpe. 


Cut in 4 Sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
year size requires 13 yard 


Misses’ Dress. 


16, 18 and 20 years. A 6 


An 18 for Guimpe 36 inches 


year size made with long sleeves requires 33 


yards of one material 40 inches wide. With wee es ShOe eeeves the Guimpe will re- 
short sleeves 34 yards will be required. Price y j eke 
15c. 5238. Girls’ Dress. 
5006. Boys’ Suit. Cut in 4 Sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 10 
GuttinegaSizeg io Aaa Goceen eae Sen year size requires 23 yards of 40 inch material. 


Price 15ce. 
5222. Ladies’ 


Cut in 6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. To make as illustrated for a 
38 inch size requires 34 yards of 40 inch material 
with 4 yard of contrasting for vestee and 
collar. Price 15c. 


5224. Wadies’ Morning Dress, 
Cut in 6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 3f yards 


of 36 inch material. Width of skirt at the 
foot is 18 yard. Price 15c. 


size requires 1} yard for the Blouse, and 14 
yard for trousers, cuffs and collar, 36 inches 
wide. Price 15c. 

5233. Childs’ Dress. 


Cut in 4 Sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. A 6 
year size requires 22 yards of 36 inch material. 
If collar and band cuffs are made of contrast- 
ing, 4 yard is required. Price 15c. 

5227. Ladies’ Dress for Stout Women with 
Slender Hips. 

Cut in 9 Sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52 
and 54 inches bust measure. A 46 inch size 
made as in the large view, requires 3% yards of 


Dress. 


| Grapes and Quinces 


By M. Lillian Conwell 


Old Jack Frost with his pot of white 
paint is not a very welcome visitor 
when he comes around in the early 
Spring. He seems to forget that he 
does damage when he nips the buds of 
the fruit trees and blackens the leaves 
of the plants that are doing their best 
and “peeking” out of the ground. 

But when Jack Frost appears in the 
Fall we smile and button our coats up 
a little tighter and say, “lots of frost 
this morning,” and go our merry way. 
He is received a little more pleasantly 
at this time. In fact, he is expected, 
for with his magic wand he puts the 
bloom on the grapes and the zest of 
flavor to the quinces. He tells us when 
to mow down the corn husks and 
gather the pumpkins. He sounds the 
warning for logs to be placed in the 
grates and signals to the squirrels the 
time for gathering nuts. 

With the gathering of the grapes 
and the quinces we begin to plan a 
way to preserve them. Here are a few 
ways that may be used: 

“Quince Honey” for the toast at 
breakfast is a real treat. It is easily 
made and gives satisfaction to a lun- 
cheon if there is not much of anything 
else on hand. To make this delicious 
preserve use the following directions: 


Quince Honey 

6 quinces, 1 lemon, hot water, 6 cups sugar 
(or more). Directions: Pare the quinces and 
core. Put through a meat chopper. _Add 
enough water to cover. Cook until the quinces 
are soft and a rich red color. Add sugar and 
cook until it jells when dripped on a plate. 
Pour into sterilized jars. Cover with jar tops 
or parafine. 

Orange and Quince Conserve 

7 lbs. of quinces, 3 qts. of water, 8 oranges, 
9 lbs. of sugar. Pare and core the quinces and 
boil the skins and cores in the water until 
tender, then strain through a jelly bag. ‘To 
this juice add the quinces chopped fine and 
the rind of two oranges, also chopped fine. 
Simmer until the quinces are tender, then add 
the sugar heated slightly and the juice from 
the oranges. Simmer two hours or until the 
mixture will jelly when dropped on a cold 
plate. Put into clean, hot, sterilized glasses. 
Seal cold. , 

Grape Conserve 

2% lbs. of grapes, 114 Ibs. of sugar, 1 lb. of 
seeded raisins, 1 of English walnuts, 2 
oranges, pulp and rind. 

Remove skins of grapes, cook half of the 
skins until tender. (Do not use the other 
half). Separate the seeds from the pulp and 
cook until tender. Put the skins through a 
meat grinder and add the pulp. Add the pulp 
and rind of two oranges. Add the seeded 
raisins. Add the sugar. Boil for 5 minutes. 
Add the English walnuts. Seal in sterilized 
jars. 

Since the carrots all are dug up and seem 
to have nowhere to go why not make a good 
marmalade and fill up the shelves with a real 
delicious sweet? Here is a recipe that I know 
will please you and your friends, 

Carrot Marmalade 

12 raw carrots, 4 cups sugar, 3 lemons, 1 tea- 
spoon ground cloves, 1 teaspoon ground cinna- 
mon, 1 teaspoon ground allspice. Grate car- 
rots. Add the sugar and let stand 1 hour. 
Add lemon juice and spices. Cook slowly for 
1 hour. Turn into sterilized jars and seal 
when cold. 


Is Harold the Youngest? 


Harold Brown, age 10, is said to be 
the youngest boy to deliver a bale of 
cotton to a cooperative marketing asso- 
ciation this year. Master Brown is the 
son of a member of the Texas Farm 
Bureau Cotton Association, and raised 
a bale of his own this season. He re- 
cently announced that he is going to 
deliver through the association just as 
his father does, 


The farmer who keeps enough tur- 
keys need not worry about grasshop- 
pers. One Van Wert County farmer 
says his turkeys systematically clear 
a field of hoppers. 


MY TRIP TO 
PITTSBURGH 


(Continued from last month) 


(Editors Note: This is the second 
installment of the prize winning es- 
say by Mary Lee, on her trip tom 
Pittsburgh, with other winners of thel 
essay contest of Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council.) x 


We arrived at the Club about 7:00 
o’clock and were ushered into the din- : 
ing-room where the first feature of the 
evening proved to be a little game of i 
Hide-Go-Seek for our names at the © 
table. They were attached to little 
celluloid Jersey cows which possessed — 
an admirable rattle. Eventually, we ‘ 
each found our place and sat down to 
the lovely banquet which had been es 
pecially prepared for us. The menu bi 
was written upon little health cards — 
representing the articles of food which j 

* 


te 


are most healthful. We were served 
with ice cold milk at the close of thems 
banquet and we found tasted fully as _ 
good as that which we drink on the 
farm. ; 


I happened to sit near Mr. Munn, 
and I had an exceedingly interesting - 
talk with him. Among the other 
things, he said, that’ the cow and her~ 
products were mentioned in the Bible 
28 times, the first time being in the 
latter part of Genesis. He told some 
interesting incidents of his trip toa™ 
Europe last summer and especially — 
concerning the Jersey Islands, the — 
home of the purebred Jersey cow. He 
told me that the Island was much the 
same now as it was in the middle — 
ages; it is divided into parishes, each 
with its rectory and clergyman who 
looks after his little flock living on 
their little plots of ground handed ¥ 
down from generation to generation. — 
The names of the farms are on the | 
carts, and often, he said, you find the & 
names of the inmates of a house, as 
John and Mary, inscribed within two 
joined hearts, or some such symbol, — 
above the door post. Hearing Mr. 9 
Munn tell of the Island. was almost 4 
like seeing it myself. 

Mr. Quackenbush excused us before — 
the business meeting, and taking our | 
cows and menus we retired to the as- _ 
sembly room where we had our pictures 
taken. This was rather a novel ex- ! 
perience for us, having our pictures 
in the paper. Later we listened to an m 
amusing little health play by school — 
children and to a health reading by — 
one of the Extension workers. I car- 
ried their ideas home with me and now 
I always drink the prescribed quart of © 
milk a day with a pleasurble sensation. 3 
We also heard the prize essay read by — 
Alice Kirkbride. Just as the meeting — 
broke up, a representative of the Har- 
mony Co, entered to say that he had 
planned a trip for us through his 
plant, so we went over to the factory 
and spent an hour or more in seeing 
the milk which came in on the even-_ 
ing train made ready for delivery. As 
the Harmony Co. sell only wholesale 
milk, IT found it much like an enlarged — 
duplicate of our own receiving station — 
at Dorset. As we waited the tank car 
drove up which last summer made the 
trip from Pittsburgh to Milwaukee to 
the Dairy Show, the contents in the 
glass-lined tank during the trip having 
risen only 5%. Ten and twelve days 
after leaving the farm the milk was 
found to be in perfect condition. 
America leads the world in the use of 


methods of preservation of dairy pro- 
‘ducts. 

The most of the girls stayed at the 
W. W. C. A., but another girl and [ 
spent the night with Mrs. Sauer of 


the Extension. Department, in her 
apartment in Bellevue, on the Lincoln 
Highway, one of the oldest residen- 
tial sections of Pittsburgh. ‘The Har- 
‘mony Co. man drove us out, and as a 
‘special treat, he took us two to the 
Harmony stables and showed us that 
phase of the management. The outer 
shed was filled with bales of hay, and 
the next section held the huge trucks 
and wagons. I was amazed to learn 
the vast amount of money invested in 
these trucks. The White and Packard 
trucks costing anywhere from $3,000 to 
$8,000. All were in perfect condition, 
bright and well cared for. ‘The wag- 
ons, although costing less, were along 
the same line. One was in the pro- 
cess of repainting, in which we were 
told, only the very best grades of 
paint costing around $8 a gallon, are 
used. We saw the advisability of this 
after having seen a wagon which 
looked as if it had been painted only 
last week, but which we were told was 
painted last September, four months 
ago. 

In the rear were the horse stables— 
with stalls for forty-five teams. All 
the horses were large, sleek, draft ani- 
mals; the place was carefully clean, 
the animals well brushed, the harness 
shining. We were introduced to little 
Ned Harmony, the colt which the 
company is raising on its farm. 


I enjoyed this trip to the stables, 
which must have caused the Harmony 
representatives no small amount of 
trouble—as much if not more, than 
any other trip which we took. 


In the car again, we were whisked 
away over the long bridge, past old 
Fort Duquesne where Washington 
hedl the British, the stockade show- 
ing dimly in the starlight. Past the 
junction of the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela rivers where they unite to form 
the Ohio, the lights gleaming on the 
mysterious waters which hide so much 

* history in their dark depths: so to 
Bellevue where we spent the night in 
sleeping and admiring Mrs. Sauers’ 
adorable modern apartment. 

Next morning, after a health break- 
fast fit for any king, we talked over 
the telephone with Mrs. Heckman for 
a short time, after which we left for 
the office. On the way our street car 
was delayed by one of the Hermes- 
Groves wagons, one of the horses of 
which developed a strong inclination 
to lie down upon the car track, from 
which position he was, with some lit- 
tle difficulty ,removed. 

We did not reach the office until 
after the others had left on their tour 
of the milk factories. However, we 
caught up with them at the Hermes- 
Groves plant just in time to get our 
share of the ice cream which was be- 


ing passed aorund. (I always was 
lucky.) 

From there we went to the Rieck- 
McJunkin Co., the largest retailing 


station in Pittsburgh. First we were 
taken to the basement where a lunch 
room is run in connection with the 
plant -and treated to all the ice cream 
we could conveniently manage. This 
put us in excellent spirits for the tour 
of the plant. However, our ardor was 
somewhat dampened by our learning 
the fact that the young man who 
acted as our guide had a weak heart 
and that any exhibition of curiosity 
concerning the working of machinery, 
on our part, which might endanger 
any of our limbs or digits, would re- 
act on his sensitive heart to such an 
extent as to, perhaps, endanger his life. 
So. out of consideration to his heart, 
we kept our fingers safely in our 
pockets and contented ourselves with 
exploring with our eyes. 

We spent the rest of the morning 
in making an extensive survey of the 
plant itself. We followed the milk 
from the time it entered until it left 
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the factory. The raw milk is stored in 
huge tanks holding 1600 gallon as it 
enters the factory; then it is strained 
forcibly thru cloths that are changed 
every 30 minutes, or for each 600 gal- 
lons of milk. Our guide picked up one 
of the strainers and stuck it under our 
noses with the remark: “If you don’t 
believe it has a pretty odor, smell it!” 
We had supposed that the milk which 
left our farms was absolutely clean, 
but the appearance of the strainer 
was slightly to the contrary. 

From the straining operation the milk 
is passed into huge pasteurizing vats 
holding 500 gallon each, heated to 145 
degrees for 30 minutes and then cooled 
by a double-action cooling process. 
Then it is automatically poured into 
bottles which have been previously 
subjected to 18 processes of cleansing 
and sterilization, the bottles are her- 
metically sealed, inspected and placed 
in trucks ready for delivery. 

We now found our way to the ice 
cream making department and saw the 
huge tanks holding 1800 gallons each 
where the ice cream dip is stored pre- 
vious to freezing. We saw the Eskimo 
Pie making process, and also the sweet 
butter making machine which turns 
out 5000 pounds a day. Our guide then 
took us to the store room, kept at 
about zero temperature and having 
closed the door to keep the cold out, 
told us he was ready to answer any 
questions we might wish to ask. Need- 
less to say, we made the conference 
very brief. 

As we gathered in the main office we 
were each given a little notebook ad- 
vertising Rieck’s products. I have 
found it the handiest thing imaginable, 
and I never use it without thinking of 
my trip through Rieck’s plant. 

Here in the office was hung a pic- 
ture of a Holstein cow and above it 
the inscription “The Foster Mother of 
the World”. That motto has remained 
in my mind, and is, in my estimation, 
the finest advertisement I ever saw. 

Thus ended our tour of the city 
After a hurried lunch at the Century 
Building we departed for home, with 
lingering regrets at leaving the places 
which we had enjoyed so much and 
with last farewells to the people who 
had done so much towards the making 
of that good time. We had been 
amused, entertained and instructed, and 
we had enioyed it heartily. 

During the afternoon, as I sped 
homeward, I could not help but think 
that the return journey was shorter 
than had been the downward journey— 
that somehow that long gap between 
producer and consumer had been 
bridged. This I attributed to the work 
of the Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- 
cil, whose work of education, sanita- 
tion and extension in the interests of 
both producer and consumer, consti- 
tutes a landmark in modern progress. 


Huge Interest in Big Letter 
Contest 


Judging from the entries in the big 
Dairy Council letter writing contest it 
looks as though the judges are going 
to have another big job to pick the win- 
ners again. 

There are a few sections, however, 
from where the entries have been slow 
in getting in, particularly in the Por- 
tage-Cuyahoga County division: Stark- 
Mahoning County district: Butler, 
Armstrong, Clarion, Indiana section: 
Guernsey, Carroll, Harrison, Jefferson, 
Columbiana section and from West 
Virginia. There are, however, entries 
enough from all sections to claim con- 
siderable more than the number of 
prizes offered. 

It is quite a feather in the hat of the 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council to 
have procured the list of judges they 
did for this contest. 

Dr. M. D. Munn, president the Am- 
erican Jersey Cattle Club and the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, heads the list; as- 
sociated with him will be Prof. J. V. 


Hopkins, University of West Virginia; 
Dr. Ernest Kelly, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; Dr. W. 
T. Hulscher, Battle Creek, Michigan; 
Prof. A. L. Beem, Penn State College ; 
Prof. Drain, Ohio State University; W. 
E. Skinner, secretary of the National 
Dairy Exposition; A. W. Loomis, sec- 
retary National Dairy Federation; C. 
W. Holman, secretary the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Federation; 
Fred Rassmussen, secretary the Nation- 
al Ice Cream Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; Dr. H. H. Van Norman, former 
president World’s Dairy Congress; Mrs. 
J. C. Heckman, Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council, and W. W. Bullard of 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany. 

Announcement of the winners will be 
made within the next sixty days, as 
the contests have till Nov. 1 in which 
to send their letters. 


Four Ohio Youths Win At 
Sioux City 


Four farm youngsters, two boys and 
two girls, left their homes in Ohio 
about two weeks ago to spend a week 
at the Interstate Fair at Sioux City, 
Ia., a reward for their winnings at the 
Ohio State Fair. They’re back home 
now with more honors, this time won 
in competition with club teams from 
12 states. 

Roy Clay, 13 years old, and Fred 
Moore, 17, members of the Piedmont 
Merino Sheep Club, of Harrison Coun- 
ty, took second with 92 points in live- 
stock demonstrations. They showed 
how to catch and handle sheep. Their 
club leader, Burt Vickers, went with 
them to Sioux City. 

Esther Wilson and Thelma Vernon, 
both 16 years old, won second in the 


* 


Eleven 


judging of garments, and third, with 
a score of: 94, in the class for girls’ 
demonstrations. They showed how to 
cut, fit and apply facings to round- 
necked garments. Mrs. Fred Wilson, 
leader of their club at Amesville, Ath- 
ens County, went with them. They won 
second in the judging even though they 
had had no training in it. 


Typical of boys’ and girls’ club mem- 
bers like these, says W. H. Palmer, 
State club leader at the Ohio State 
University, is the story of Roy Clay, 
the 13-year-old sheep club member. 

“T joined the Harrison County Meri- 
no Sheep Club, Dec. 29, 1922,” Roy 
writes. “I have five 2-yr.-old sheep, two 
yearlings and four lambs. I have 82 
pounds of wool in the Ohio Wool 
Growers’ Cooperative Association. So 
far I have made $102 from my sheep 
and have $94 in the bank.” 


Says Sam: Long ago Cowper sum- 
med up all comparison of city with 
country when he wrote, “God made the 
country and man made the town.” 
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Genuine Rogers 26-Piece Set ! 


Unusual Value - - 


6 knives - 
6 forks - 
1 butter knife - 
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6 teaspoons 
1 sugar shell 


ALL SOLID—not plated 


Genuine Rogers’ Ware 


No top plating to wear or chip off. The 


most satisfactory and_ serviceable table 
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charm. You will be extremely proud of 


each of these 26 pieces. 


$4.94 COMPLETE 
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whether leatherette gift chest illustrated 
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$4.94 


COMPLETE SERVICE FOR 
SIX PEOPLE 


We consider this one of the biggest val- 
ues ever offered. Only $4.94 for this beau- 
tiful table service. Every one of the 26 
pieces bears the Rogers trademark. Order 
this set now. It will add greatly to the 
attractive appear- 


ance of your table. ONLY 
Makes a very de- 

sirable gift that 19c 
is always appre- A PIECE 


ciated. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just your name and address will do. 
money in advance. 


DOUBLE GUARANTEE 

Our Own and Rogers 
Give You Full Protection 

The set is GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
YOU. If it is not up to your expectations, 
send it back and we will immediately re- 
fund your money. Place your order now. 
Shipment wil be made within 24 hours 
after we receive your order. 


FULTON MERCANTILE CO. 


Use the coupon if you so desire. 
When the set arrives pay the postman $4.94 plus a few cents postage. 


Send no 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Fulton Mercantile Co. Dept. X3 | 
219 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| Send Rogers 26 Piece Set as per your | 
| offer in Dairyman’s Price Reporter. 


219 Sixth St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dept. X3 
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State College Starts Radio 
Poultry Course 


Tuning in for a college education 
promises to be a pleasant and profitable 
diversion for Tri-State radio fans this 
fall and winter. The initial step will be 
taken October 15, when T. I. Mairs, 
director of correspondence courses at 
the Pennsylvania State College, intro- 
duces at station KDKA, Pittsburgh, a 
course in poultry husbandry for the 
“listeners-in.” 

Sixteen lessons have been planned 
for this course, which will carry one- 
half the credit of regular correspond- 
ence courses. The lessons are prepar- 
ed by H. D. Munroe, D. M. Gray and 
R. E. Roberts of the poultry extension 
staff; H. G. Niesley, extension agricul- 
tural economist, and FE. L. Moffitt, farm 
management extension specialists, all 
of the Pennsylvania State College. 

The talks will be ten minutes long 
and will be given between 8 and 8:30 
o'clock every Thursday evening. Each 
talk will conclude with a few simple 
questions, the answers to which the 
students will forward to the’ Depart- 
ment of Correspondence Courses at 
the Pennsylvania State College. 


Upon the completion of the radio 
correspondence course, the student will 
receive a certificate to that effect. It 
is planned to follow the poultry course 
with other agricultural courses and pos- 
sibly a course in home economics. 


| CLASSES OF FOWLS | 


By Earl M. Whitney 


In connection with the subject of 
good stock, the first of the three big 
essentials to success with hens, consid- 
eration should be given the selection of 
the best breed for your particular pur- 
pose. To this end, the second of this 
series of articles is devoted to “classes 
of fowls.” It is not an attempt to 
enumerate all the breeds and their va- 
rieties, but merely to give the reader 
some information regarding those 
which have the greatest degree of suc- 
cess and popularity in America, and 
to classify them in such a way that one 
can choose his “favorite breed” with- 
out great difficulty. 

For convenience, breeds have been 
divided into classes that distinguish 
their origin and the purposes for which 
as ar ule they are best adapted. Take 
for example, the American class which 
includes what is commonly called the 
dual purpose fowl—a bird that is a 
combination egg and meat producer, 
here you have varieties that are ac- 
knowledged egg producers and at the 
same time heavy enough birds to make 
good table fowls. This class contains 
three very popular breeds in particu- 
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lar—the Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds and Wyandottes. 

The Mediterranean class is another 
which has strong backing in this coun; 
try. It includes such breeds as Leg- 
horns and Anconas, the “lightweights” 
of poultry, and also Minorcas. ‘They 
are wonderful egg producers, and many 
people choose them not only for their 
laying qualities, but also because of the 
whiteness of their eggs. For broilers 
they are excellent, as up to the broiler 
age they grow about as rapidly as the 
heavier breeds. 

The English class contains a breed 
that has gained widespread popularity 
in America, so much so that many poul- 
try raisers look upon it as a full-fledged 
American bird—the Orpington. This 
popular breed comes in four varieties, 
S. C. Buff, White, Black and Blue. 

In the Asiatic class there has been 
an American revival of the Light Brah- 
ma’s old-time popularity. It is a grand 
old variety and well worthy of being 
kept alive. 


Poultry Flocks Lay Eggs 
By the Dozens 


One hundred and thirty-six birds in 
a mixed flock owned by C. S. Myers, 
Irwin, led the demonstration farm pul- 
let flocks of more than one hundred 
birds during August, the monthly re- 
port of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege poultry extension service shows. 
They produced an average of 24.3 eggs 
per bird. 

John H. Rolar’s flock of 197 White 
Leghorns at Newville had the highest 
average among the flocks of more than 
fifty hens. They averaged 25 eggs per 
hen for the month. In the flocks of 
more than one hundred hens and pul- 
lets, 715 White Leghorns, owned by 
by Joe Davis, LeRaysville, averaged 
21.5 eggs each for the highest place 
during the month. 


Lights Will Tickle Chickens’ 
Appetite 


Shorter days mean less time in which 
hens can eat, and therefore fewer eggs. 
Artificial lights can help lengthen the 
days, shortened by Nature in these 
months when eggs are scarce and 
prices high. 

If properly used, lights will often 
prevent a pullet molt and will increase 
the egg production when eggs are high 
in price, poultrymen at the Ohio State 
University say. 
poultrymen emphasize, be 
used. 

Three lighting plans successfully used, 
they continue, are these: 

The evening lunch plan: Turn the 
lights on at 9 o'clock at night for an 
hour. 


properly 
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The morning light plan: Turn the 
lights on early enough to allow the 
birds the necessary feeding time for 
‘satisfactory production, but not more 
than 12 or 13 hours daylight and elec- 
tric light combined. 

The combination morning and eve- 
ning: Turn lights on from 6 o’clock 
in the morning until daylight, and from 
dusk until 6 o’clock in the evening. 

Whichever system is most conven- 
jent in the day’s routine should be used, 

the university poultryman add. With 

_well-delevoped pullets, lights can prof- 
itably be used from October through 

to April. 


i Boy Gets State Record Price 
For Prize Beef 


Cambria County, Pa., boys and girls 
: who were members of the Baby Beef 
Club this year are rejoicing over the 
success of their round-up and sale at 
| the County Fair here. 
| The first prize baby beef, a Here- 
ford steer, secured from the herd of 
Charles M. Schwab at Loretta, sold 
for the unusual price of 254 cents a 
pound, a State record for baby beef 
clubs. The calf weighed 860 pounds, 
the average of the 18 calves in the club, 
and was grown by Gracio Delarco. The 
purchaser was a commercial agricul- 
tural foundation, which bought the calf 
to be used in an inter-state display of 
the baby beef club work at the Am- 
erican Royal Livestock Expostion at 
Kansas City, and at the International 
Livestock Exposition in Chicago. 

In addition to the sum received in 
the sale of his baby beef, Delarco re- 
ceived $35 in prize money. The pur- 
chaser also awarded him a free trip 
to the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion in Chicago, 

The next five highest prize calves 
were bought by an Altoona meat com- 
pany at prices ranging from 113 to 184 
cents a pound. With the exception of 
the first prize animal all of the others 
were Shorthorns. The average weight 
of the 18 beeves was 860 pounds and 
the average price 12.4 cents a pound. 

he prize money, amounting to $274, 
was donated and personally distributed 
to the winners by Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
M. Schwab of Loretto. H. C. Mc- 
Williams, County Agent of Cambria 
County, supervised and directed the 
activities of the club. 


Age Affects Yield 


It is well known that the butterfat 
yield of a heifer is not so large as that 
of the same cow at mature age. Hence 
it is impossible to compare records 
made by cows of different ages without 
adjusting for age differences. To de- 
termine the value of a sire for breed- 
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Empire 20% Dairy 


Universal 24% Dairy Feed 


Amco 32% Supplement 


Amco Pasture Rations; Fitting Rations; Starting, Growing and Egg 


Mashes; 


Chicken Feeds and Scratch Grains—the genuine Open For- 


ula Feeds, originated and recommended by the College Feed Confer- 
ence Board, are now sold 


DIRECT TO YOU 


from the world’s largest feed mill through its own Car Door Agents 
American Milling Company was first of all to make Open Formula 
College Feed Conference Board approved Feeds but sold these through 


other channels. 


This year this mill sells—DIRECT to you--the original feeds, made in the same 
mill but now under our own trade names—a more economical selling plan than ever 


before. 


Before you contract for any feed write us for the name of our nearest Car Door 
Agent and 1925-26 Feed Pool facts. 


ing purposes it is necessary to com- 
pare his daughters with their dams, and 
cows are not all tested at the same age. 
It is customary, therefore, to assume 
a certain average rate of increase for 
every six months of age, and on this 
basis to calculate the mature produc- 
tion of a cow from her record at an 
earlier age. 


Big yields of corn ought to be com- 
mon in Ohio this year. Some 220 Ohio 
farmers are trying to grow 1,000 bush- 
els on 10 acres and so qualify for the 
Ohio 100-Bushel Corn Club. 


Crop Unit 
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PENNSYLVANIA GRAIN CROP PROSPECTS EXCEED 1924 PRODUC- 
TION; POTATO, HAY AND FRUIT CROPS LOWER 


1925 1924 5-Yr. 
September December Average 
Forecast Estimate 19-24 
77,900,000 55,692,000 66,567,000 

' *24,560,000 19,850,000 22,926,000 
191,000 170,000 200,000 
24,751,000 20,020,000 23,126,000 
40,621,000 37,080,000 38,653,000 
: 318,000 307,000 
*3,604,000 3,264,000 3,367,000 
5,733,000 5,150,000 4,821,000 
25,511,000 28, 792, 000 26,449,000 
253,000 234, 000 260,000 
59,778,000 59,800,000 60,352,000 
3,953,000 ,748,000 3,996,000 
*29,000 32,000 29,000 
3,982,000 4,780,000 4,025,000 
6,460,000 7,267,000 10,063,000 
992,000 780,000 1,006,000 
574,000 1,504,000 1,464,000 
427,000 629,000 576,000 
13,395 19,750 20,417 


*Preliminary estimate of 1925 production. 
The total production estimated or forecast for the various crops this year 
compared with the harvested Bees in 1924 is approximately as follows: 
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Club Stories 


Trumbull County, Ohio, is one of the 
most active in promoting junior farm 
clubs in the Buckeye State—they have 
clubs of various kinds, sizes and de- 
scriptions that have been organized by 
the Trumbull County Farm Bureau. 

Following are a few excerpts of some 
of the reports handed to the County 
Agent by various Club members. They 
reflect the general sentiment and effec- 
tiveness of this particular type of work. 

“Did you ever hear a young rooster 
make his first attempt at crowing? 
When I first started to sew I felt just 
like he sounds, awkward and laugha- 
ble. 

“Patterns and the many kinds of 
stitches were a great mystery puzzle to 
me, which I thought I could never fig- 
ure out. It seemed impossible to hold 
a needle correctly and as for wear- 
ing a thimble, well it just couldn’t be 
done. 

“Then a change began to come so 
slowly and subtly that at first I didn’t 
realize it. My thimble began to feel 
natural, and I could pick up my needle 
without stopping to think about the 
angle which it was supposed to be 
heid and my stitches acquired a regu- 
larity and evenness which I had never 
hoped to obtain. 

“As I explored farther into this new 
world and gained skill in my workman- 
ship, I began to make real garments. 
First a kimono and then a slip, and 
last, but not least, I learned to make 
the useful hemmed patch. The pride 
and joy that I took in these things was 
increased by overcoming the obsta- 
cles that lay in my path. 

“Are you wondering what caused 
this great change? The old proverb, 
‘Practice makes perfect, is true 
enough, but it should have this phrase 
added to it, ‘With the proper help and 
guidance. The help and guidance 
which I had was the County Sewing 
Club. It has indeed been a fairy god- 
mother to me. The club was the in- 
stigator of my interest in sewing and 
the club showed me the way out of all 
the difficulties I got into. 

“There is a real beauty in work done 
skillfully and correctly. The Sewing 
Club has pointed out this fact and has 
taught me to do my work that way. I 
will reap benefit from my experience in 
the Sewing Club all the rest of my 
life.’ ’—Vivian Blair, Cortland. 

“When I first joined the club I joined 
just for the fun of belonging to a club, 
but as each year came around I join- 
ed more for the work and for the love 
of being able to sew and make ‘real’ 
articles “of use. I have had four very 
happy years of club life and I wish 
I could have four more.’Sarah Davis, 
Kinsman, Dorcas Club. 

“I am a club member because I think 
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that it is the best training a girl can 
get. It teaches them patience, self- 
reliance and habits of cleanliness and 
tidiness as well as how to sew, and 
it is a wonderful advantage to any girl 
to be able to make her own clothes and 
make them in such a way that they will 
be just as stylish and of a much better 
quality than the clothing bought al- 
ready made. I have met some difficult 
tasks in my four years of club work 
but I have enjoyed every minute of it, 
and my only regret is that I have fin- 
ished the course and can no longer bea 
4-H Club girl, but I am looking for- 
ward to the day when, as a 4-H Club 
leader, I may still work to ‘make the 
best better.’ *»—Margaret Beachler, Ty- 
rell. 

“The first time I ever remember hay- 
ing a good time was when my mistress 
joined the Jolly Cookers’ Food Club. 
There were six spoons, one of which 
she always used when doing her club 
work, and we were always anxious to 
know all the things she made and said, 
sO we spoons organized a club of our 
own to tell each other what happened 
when she was using different spoons. 
The other spoons were bashful and 
afraid they couldn’t write a story, so 
they shoved it off on to me, so here 
goes: 

“In May my mistress joined the food 
club in which there were about four- 
teen members. From that day on the 
club met every two weeks. Every meet- 
ing was divided into several parts. The 
first was the business meeting, then 
the demonstration which was usually 
done by one girl, but sometimes more. 
After that was the play period and 
lastly came light refreshments, The 
suggestions listed in your club work 
helped solve the problems of refresh- 
ments many times.’—Helen Wither- 
stay, Bristolville. 


Apple Growers Must Ob- 


serve Packing Law 

All Pennsylvania apples which are 
packed in closed packages must com- 
ply with the requirements of the State 
Apple Packing Law. This law pro- 
vides that the name and address of the 
packer, the variety of apple, the size 
of package and the minimum size of 
fruit must be marked on the outside 
of the package. It further provides 
that the apples on the face of the pack- 
age must be a fair representation of 
the fruit in the balance of the package. 
The law is compulsory on all apples 
pocked in closed ‘packages within the 
State. 

The law does not require the com- 
pulsory use of the Standard Apple 
Grades, but all apple packers are en- 
couraged to use these grades as the 
basis for the grading of their output. 
These optional grades are the same as 
the Federal grades, which have been 


New Use for Agricultural Slag is Found 


COWS BEDDED WITH AGRICULTURAL SLAG 
Agricultural Slag, it is claimed will serve a dual purpose and possibly will 


solve three problems at one time, namely, 


that of fertilizing the soil—that of 


keeping the barn sanitary and that of conserving the liquid and solid manures. 


It is claimed that tests made at Ohio State University bear out the above 
satement. Dairymen who have used slag as a bedding for their cows are loud 
in their praise of this product—they claim it is not only a good bedding sub- 
stitute, but also a deodorant and an absorbent. —Ad. 


adopted as the standard in most of the 
Eastern States. While the use of these 
standard grades is entirely voluntary 
with the individual, packages of fruit 
marked with these standard grade 
terms must comply with the require- 
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ments for the particular grade of fruit 


marked on the package. 

The Department of Agriculture will 
be glad to furnish all interested par- 
ties with copies of the law and also 
of the Standard Apple Grades. 
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DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER Fifteen 
PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES 
Month 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 191] 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Retail Price Qt. - e 3.25 2.41 
January ST 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 3.40 3.80 3.80 2.90 2.15 2.70 2.87 24 
Bebruary ———..... .14 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.60 1.55 1.55 1,75 1.65 1.80 I 1.75 2.17% 3.40 3.50 3.75 2.70 1.85 2.65 2.50 oy 
Merarch (4 1.20 1.30 1.30 1.75 1.35 1.45 1:35 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.65 1.65 2.17% 3.40 3.00 3.50 2.35 1.70 2.52 2.40 240 
OS a eS -90 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.25 1.05 1,35 1.45 1.60 1.50 1.65 2.17% 2.70 3.00 3.10 2.25 1.70 2.50 2.23 200 
+ ee a 85 85-72 90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 95 1.25 1.35 1.30 1.20 1.45 2.68% 2.30 3.00 2.90 2.15 1.56 2.19 1.85 2:90 
OS aie ee CY -80 -80 -80 -90 85 95 1.10 95 1.15 1.15 1.30 1.30 1.35 2.34 2.10 2.40 2.90 1.90 1.56 2.19 1.85 2.25 
TE 14 85 85 -90 1.00 85 1.00 1.20 1.05 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.45 2.34 2.25 2.65 3.15 1.90 1.70 2.40 2.02 2°33 
0 EES 14 85 85 -90 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.35 1:35 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.85 2.80 3.25 3.40 1.90 1.90 2.48 2.10 2.44 
September ... 14 -90 -90 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.45 1.30 1.45 1.55 1.70 1.60 1.75 2.85 3.25 3.25 3.50 2.00 2.16 2.61 2.22 hy 
October - 14% 1.05 1.05 1.15 1.75 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.55 1.80 1.75 1.65 2.00 2.85 S25: 3.60 3.50 2.10 2:39 AY fe 2.22 
November 1.15 1.15 1.25 ibe 1.40 1.60 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.85 1.80 doe eco vaue GLO 3.80 ao 3.50 2.30 2.78 2.99 2.30 
December © 1.25 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.50 1.60 1.95 1.65 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.22% 3.25 4.00 4.00 3.50 2.40 2.75 2.95 2.48 
I {re -96 1.06 1.14 1.24 1.29 1.30 1.43 1.31 1.47 1.56 1.63 1.58 1.75 2.98 3.05 3.27 3.37 2.24 2.02 2.58 2.25 


Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January 1918. 
After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered ‘at country plants. 


District No. VII 
Crockery City Ice Prod. Co. 
Goldenstar Dairy. 
Rosenberger Dairy Prod. Co. 


. ; October 12, 1925. 
The following prices are announced to dealers as the basis of payments to 
_ producers for milk deliveries during the month of September, 1925: 
District 1 


Keystone Dairy. 
W. A. Clowes. 
Valley Dairy Products Co. 


Dist. 2 Dist. 3 Dist. 4 MDist.5 Dist. 6 Dist. 7 Dist 8 é District No. VIII Representing the Leading Dealers in Their 

B.F. Country FOB Enterprise Dairy. Respective Districts. 
Test Plants City FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB FOB’ FOB ESERIES ROR RCRA RRR ERR 

100 Ibs. Gallon 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. Gal. 
$.0 Seer 2.19 ao ay 2.30 2.55 2408 3275 24 Li d | R d ts 
cin. 2. 24, ft 2.3 2.60 254 280 24% d 
vite al 220" 5 2.59 240 2.5 PEON 12865. 25 maaie NCGUC ion an 
aor 34 2514) 62.64 2.45" 2:70 264 290 25% 
34 a 2.49 ae 2.69 2.50 2.75 269 295 26 e j 
hy. eA l/, Tay 2. 2.80 274. F 300.8 2634 C S ] 
Bb: 249 27 2.798 “8260. WMZRS oor! . 270uh gOsenN 27 onsignment ale. 
“vane BAe 227e | 284 01265. 2.90) wees Fetes 1ee..2714 
38 : 2.59 28 289 270 295 6 2.89 : 
Ore i 284 2.94 2.75 3.00 2.94 
40 - 269 2 299-28) 305 a 309 «3 WAYNE, ASHTABULA CO., OHIO 
ae ZiAmme 2G 504 285) 0310). “ig 3.045 330 
42 £2 70" © 30 500) mee O0t aula tS 3.09 3.35 SATURDAY, OCTOBER : 
43 284 30% 314 2.95 3.20 = ear 3.40 : Si COC 
viel 2. : 5.19.2 3,00) ee 325 31904aus 4 
aa. teh Shey te yank Witenes eich eke S24 0 48 60—HEAD OF REGISTERED HOLSTEINS—60 
Ga. 2.99 32 3.29 3.10 3.35 [x] 3.29 355 i 
47 “3.04 32 3.34 3.15 3.40 fa 3.34 3.60 25 Head of Fresh Cows or Springers, 4 Yearly Record 
. oer . . F J.T wm . . ° . 
49 314 334 344 325 350 344 370 Bulls. 10 Yearling Heifers, Balance Bred Heifers or 
i cay : 3.49 3.30 3.55 * 3.49 3 ® 
5.1 B24 7 BA 3540) 335. 3.60 3.54 3.80 Spring Cows. 
Eee 3.29 £35 3.59 3.40 3.65 3.59 3.85 
5.3 mee ISA 3.642" 3456 3.70 3.64 3.90 Sale Includes: 
5.4 3.39 36 3.69 3.50 3.75 3.69 3.95 
5.5 ; 3614 3.74 3:55 3.80 ' 3.74 4.00 A full sister in blood and a son and daughter of the Ohio State 


4 
Y 
Hii. 3-year-old Lindale Betty Walker, 26,731 lbs. of milk and 1139 
Wirices ai ederertown, Emlénton and-Conveaut. Lake is $234 per ewt. bs. of butter in 1 year; full sister to a 32,000 Ib. cow; 3 daughters of 
Price at Butler is $2.74 per cwt. 
Price at Vinocur Dairy, Barnesville, H. W. Walker Co., Orangeville, Moore 
Bros., Phalanx & Andalusia Dairy at E. Rochester is $2.44 per cwt. : 
Price at Salem and Alliance is $2.59 per cwt. 
All prices 3.5 per cent basis with usual butterfat differential. 
District No. 1—Pittsburgh and _ suburban lenton. (Note)—Plants under Pittsburgh, 
markets. Wheeling or Youngstown City inspection re- 
District Ne. 2—Includes Youngstown, War- ceive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 
SK 


ren, Niles and Girard. oatet . h 2 
Thattict Noo Wheeling. Badge: Meg No. 6—Sharon, Farrell and Sharps 


kar Eas District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 
District No. 


District No. 5— Manufacturing plants at 
Minerva, Saegertown, Orangeville and Em- nassus. 
Pittsburgh F. O. B. price per cwt. is $3.11 for 3.5 per cent milk with 5c per 
one-tenth point up or down. . 
Dealers will deduct from the above prices 1 cent per 100 lbs. for the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Co. for commissions and 1 cent per 100 lbs. for the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council to be used in improving standards of quality in both 
production and distribution of milk in the D. C. S. Territory, and for an educa- 
tional campaign advertising the food value of DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
Approved by Board of Directors, October 12, 1925. 
October 12, 1925. Pool Accounting Department. ‘T'lis list is sub- 
Dealers listed below are operating under ject to change and parties interested are re- 
pooling contracts and their accounts as of this quested to destroy any lists issued prior to 


an 849 lb. 2-year-old, sired by a 1100 lb. bull; cow with butter record 
of 873 lbs. at 3 years; 2 daughters of a 33 lb. cow; a three-year-old 
son of Lindale Queen Ona, she a 1000 Ib. daughter of King Ona, sired 
by a son of Ohio’s first 30 Ib. cow; 10 daughters of Sensation Jr., 
whose seven nearest dams average above 1100 pounds butter and 25,000 
Ibs. milk in a year; a 21 lb. 3-year-old and her daughter by Sensa- 
tion Jr. that was first prize 2-year-old at Trumbull Co. Fair; and others 
of good breeding. 
Bellaire, Cows are bred to Sensation 7th, son of Ohio’s first 30 Ib. cow, 
and one of best bred sons of King Ona. 

8—New Kensington and Par- ' 

Sale includes 40 head from Lindale herd and 20 head from herds of 
McCombs & Partridge and L. W. Pierce, Warren, Ohio... Herds are 


accredited or under state and federal supervision. 


For Catalogs Address R. E. DILLON, Sales Mer. 
Williamsfield, O. 


LUNCH BEFORE SALE 
Auctioneer, W. C. Andrews 


SG 28 é 
3.20 28Y 
3.25 .29 
2914 
.30 
30% 
cok 
; 31yY 
: 32 
J 3214 
4 33 
; 33% 
; 34 
: 34 
: aby 
A 354 
; .36 
5 36% 
*Price at Minerva (Pet Milk Co.) and Lyona is $2.24 per cwt. 


date are considered in good standing by the this date. Pedigrees, S. T. Wood 
istri I Madden & Hubbard. fs : Ey SRO AO 
hae ia No eer er asta PA SSNUSUS UVR EUR U CURR RE CUS SS SSSS SS TS SUS SUCRE TR RR RN 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. Hall R. Magee. Ve ae eae hee ao 


Harmony Creamery Co. 
Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 
Allegheny Dairy Co. 


The Warren San. Milk Co. 
Persing Miiiy Prod. Co. 
Frederick Dairy Co. 


0 8 ce 8 rg oe re ee ete tt 


Mathew's Cut-Rate Medicine Store 


Charles Giger. J. W. Trube. 

aaa Paras Co. W. D. Mealy. ° 
Shadyside Milk Co. Highland Dairy. a, 4 
Clifford Stauffer. J. R. Biery. ALWAYS. FOR LESS 


A. H. Rapp 

Milan Bielich. 

Frank Bayer. 

Chas. Nauman. 

Economy Creamery. 
V5 He Gehalts,. ; 

Cs P. Tomkiewicz. 

eerless Milk Co. 
| E. H. Kaste. 
| Mclaren Sanitary Milk Co. ; 
| Tech Ice Food Products. Deans Dairy. 
United Dairy. A. D. Price 
Andrew Krupa. 

Carl W. Burton. M. V. 
R. O. Gerber. 
Lackzoom Wab. 


W. A. McIntosh. 
District No. Ill 
United Dairy Co. 
Dhio Valley Dairy. 
Cloverdale Dairy Co. 
Purity Dairy. 
Meadow Crest Dairy. 
Cloverdale Dairy (Bellaire Plant). 
Home Farm Dairy. 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 


Opposite Park Theatre 


129 West Sixth St. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


East Liverpool, Ohie 


District No. IV 
Koykka. 
L. R. Stroup. 
Harbor Creamery. $e eee 


Michael Oles. pas a Reyne ty é Br —_—- = — a; — ey — oe 
J E inn Cooperative Mi! ‘0. 1< aoe 
B. Seiavitch. District No. V TAD, YOUR CoWS 


Standard Dairy. 
Sewickley San. Milk Co. 
Wm. Colteryahn & Sons Co. 
Dearborn Dairy. 
Valley Dairv Prod. Co. 

| Henry Henrich 

. Tri-Boro Dairy. 

| Sanitary Dairy. 
Wilkinsburg Dairy Co. 
Drinkmore Dairy Co. 
John F. Fritzel. 


T. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orangeville plant). 
Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 

Reinhold Ice Cream Co. 

Tinited Dairv Co. (Barnesville plant). 
Conneaut Lake Dairy Prod. Co. 
Andalusia Dairy. 

Supreme Dairy 

Carnation Milk Prod. Co. 

T.vona Cheese Factory. 

W. H. Walker Co. 

Vinocur Dairv. 


Losing Their Calves 
( if they are, you arelosing money! 
4 Youcan stop this loss yourself 
AT SMALL COST 

+4 Write for FREE copy of ‘‘The 
$4 Cattle Specialist,’’ our cattle 
paper. Answers all questions asked during 
the past thirty years about this trouble in cows. 


Moore Bros. Co. 
Famens Dairv 
The Soeders Sons Co. 
Tapor Dairies Co. 
District No. VI 
T 1. Biggins & Sons (Sharon plant). 
Reeher Brother.s 


District No. II 
Isaly Dairy Co. 
Youngstown Sanitary Milk Cn. 
Cc. J. Wilson & Son 
Ohio Pure Milk Co. 
W. R. Ruhlman. 


i Let us tell you how to get the “Practical Home Veterinarian”, a Live 
() Stock Docter Book, withoutcost. Veterinary advice FREE. Writeus tonight 
( about your live stock ailments. A postal will do. 
Dr. David Roberts Veterinary Co..tue., 953 Grant Ave., Waukesh 
Ss CS OR OSE ee 
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Sixteen DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


is rapidly eliminating hand milking 
and has already done so on thous- 
ands of farms not only in the United 
States and Canada but in every 
dairy country of the world. 


No one would think of harvesting 
grain in this day and age with a 
cradle, and yet a DeLaval Milker 
will save more time in the course of 
a year than a grain binder or any 
other labor-saving machine on the 
farm. A DeLaval Milker not only 
Saves time twice a day, 730 times 
3a year, but because of its stimula- 
ting and soothing action almost in- 
variably causes cows to produce 
more milk than by any other meth- 
od—either hand or machine— and 
in addition produces cleaner milk. 


De Laval Milker 
Outfits sold for $175 
*and up depending 


on the size of the 
herd. 


The DeLaval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


*Slightly higher on Pa- 


165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd 61 Beale Street cific Coast and in West- 


ern Canada. 


“This Paper Is Owned and Published by Dairy Farmers W ho Are Members of The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales Co.” 
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December Meeting of Advisory Council Will 
Show Record of Achievements 


Many Major Problems to be Presented and There Will be Much 
operative Sales Company When Delegates Rally Round 


By The Editor. 


The next big event on the program 
of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company will be the December meet- 
ing of the Advisory Council. The ses- 
sion will be, as usual, at Youngstown 
on Friday, Dec. 4, in the auditorium of 
the Public Libary. 

There will be little time for loafing 
at the next meeting, judging from the 
number of matters that will be brought 
before the delegates. The directors are 


anxious that as many members of the. 


Advisory Council as possible, will at- 
tend the rally next month, because of 
the gravity of certain matters that have 
come before the association. 

Of major importance will be the re- 
port on the investigation of the coun- 
try plant operating cotsts. The Board 
of Directors will undoubtedly be pre- 
pared to make a report that will satis- 
fy those locals which were instrumental 
in bringing up the subject. 

Contracts in Court. 

It is hoped that by the time the meet- 
ing date rolls around that the lawsuits 
whith the organization has instituted 
against contract violators will be set- 
tled, one way or the other. There are 
ac present three suits in the courts of 
Ohio, against contract breakers. These 
cases were to have been tried several 
weeks ago, but for overcrowded court 
dockets in both Ashtabula and Trum- 
bull counties, the points where the cases 
are being tried, legal decisions would 


-have been rendered long before now. 


“Sincevthe last meeting, there have 
been seveial conferences with some of 
the neighboting marketing associations 
rlative to tertitorial relationships be- 
tween ourselves and them. Some very 
interesting facts have been ascertain- 
ed, which, when fully explained will do 
considerable to cleat UP any misun- 
derstanding our membetS May have on 
the matter. : 

More than one market ovtside of our 
territory has asked an opportunity of 
allying with the Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Company, and it is fikely that 
Presiednt Brenneman will have enough 
data on hand to make a repott. © 

Milk Consumption Grows 

The December meeting should int& 
ality be termed an “Achievement Meet- 
ing,” for unquestionably the past quat- 
ter has been one of the most success” 
ful enjoyed for some time past. I? 
the matter of prices, our markets rank 
high, take the country as a whole. This 
is due to two or three direct causes. 


Record Attendance Expected 


First, the proper functioning of our 
Pool Department which has pulled to- 
gether a number of loose ends and has 
plugged up leaks that formerly made 
inroads at this time of the year. The 
Pool Department is proving its worth 
more and more each month and the 
wisdom of the fathers of our marketing 
plan is being more and more vindicated. 

Second, the increased consumption of 
Class I milk has been more than even 
the most optimistic expected. No small 
amount of credit for this can be laid 
to the door of the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council. Secretary Quackenbush 
has whipped his forces into line and 
they are doing some of the most ef- 
fective educational work to be found 
anywhere in the United States. 

Third, cooperation on the part of a 
vast majority of our members in help- 
ing to improve the quality of their 
milk. Our producers are being repaid 
for the extra care and attention they 


have been giving to their production 
methods by a steadily advancing mar- 
ket demand for their product. 

These three factors have had a di- 
rect influence on the price of milk over 
the territory. 

It is pleasing to note that our pro- 
ducers have been given a good price 
for their product and still the market 
prices have been held to a point where 
producers from distant points have 
found it inadvisable to dump their milk 
on our markets. 

Dealers Want In 

Reports coming in from the Pool De- 
partment indicate that several dealers, 
who until now have been unwilling to 
recognize the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company, are knocking at our 
door clamoring for a chance to get into 
the pool. It has taken some of these 
dealers considerable time to see the 
wisdom of cooperating, and it is a vic- 
tory for the association that they are 


OCTOBER MILK PRICES 


The checks of the milk producers, who sold their product to co- 
operating buyers last month, will be increased considerably in all mar- 


kets, according to the announcemen 
ager of the Pool Department. 


t issued by John L,. Loffert, Jr., man- 
Class I sales during September were the 


greatest ever and Class III was at a low ebb. Commencing this month 
the prices announced in the Price Reporter are net, with the deductions 
for the association and for the Dairy Council taken off—so the gross 
price in all instances is two cents higher than listed here. 

The pool price to producers in the Pittsburgh Country Plant district 
is $2.58, net for October, 1925, as compared to $2.22 of a year ago. Last 
year, it will be recalled the September and October prices were the same. 

The price quotations for Local Shippers is now made on a hundrd- 
weight basis, rather than per gallon as was in the past. 


In District No. 1, which includes 


Pittsburgh Country Plants and 


Local F. O. B. markets the prices are $2.58 and $3.27 per cwt., for 3.5 
milk, the latter price for F. O. B. milk. 
In District No 2, which includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles and 


Girard, the price is $2.78 per cwt. 


In District No. 3, which includes Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport and 
Martins Ferry, the price is $2.68 per cwt. 


In District No. 4, which includes Ashtabula and 


markets the price is $2.95 per cwt. 


its surrounding 


In District No. 5, the price at Minerva (Pet Milk Co.) and Lyona is 
$2.38 per cwt.; at Saegertown, Emlenton, Conneaut Lake and Moore 


Brothers. $2.48 per cwt.: 
Barnesville, H. W. Walker Co., 


at Butler. $2.88 per cwt.; 
Orangeville, Phalanx and Andalusia 


at Vinocur Dairy, 


Dairy at E. Rochester, $2.58 per cwt.; at Salem and Alliance the price is 


$2.73 per cwt. 


In District No. 6, which includes Sharon, Farrell and Sharpsville, the 


price is $2.78 per cwt. 


In District No. 7, which includes East Liverpool and its surrounding 


markets, the price is $3.15 per cwt. 


In District No. 8, which includes New Kensington and Parnassus, 


the price is $3.27 per cwt:. 


UE EEEEEEEEEEEEEt 


Cause for Rejoicement in Record of Dairymen’s Co- 
at Youngstown on December 4. 


coming around requesting admission. 

At the last session, because a num- 
ber of locals had failed to report their 
new officers, ineligible men were ap- 
pointed on committees. These errors 
have been rectified and all committees 
are now working and will be on hand 
to give reports at Youngstown. 

The following is a list of committees 
and the locals they represent. The first 
man listed is chairman of his commit- 
Tees): 

Resolutions 


W. H. Van Scyoc, Barnesville; Geo. 
W. Wymer, Alliance; Jas. C. Math- 
ews, Kinsman; Harvey Haylets, Sandy 
Lake; Jacob Countryman, Berlin. 

Condenseries 

lL. S. Grimes, Augusta; D. G. Coon, 
Morrisville; J. B. Hanna, Adams; W. 
G. Dearborne, Saegertown; E. R. Love, 
Greene. 

Legislation 

L. L. Mercer, Wheeling; John W. 
Quivey, Chartiers; J. F. McKillop, N. 
Shenango; R. M. Stillman, Andover ; 
Fred Cover, Newton Falls. 

Advertising 

C. E. Van Winkle, Dorset; E. R. Mil- 
likin, Johnston; E. A: Canfield, Gusta- 
vus; T. W. Houston, New Castle; M. 
D. O’Harra, Jefferson. 

Finances 

Walter C. Lee, Pan Handle; Ray Mc- 
Candless, Montour; J. D. Rice, E. Liv- 
erpool; Willis R. Rupert, New Water- 
ford; Ira R. Hazen, N. Lima. 

Local Shippers 

M. S. Wilson, B. & O. No. 1; H. W. 
Dubbs, New Galilee; Jas. M. Paxton, 
Chartiers; W. J. Smith, Bessemer; C. 
E. Clemens, N. Jackson. 

Local Organization 

I. N. Chapin, Rome; Fred W. Thorn- 
ton, Springboro; B. D. Woodford, Me- 
sopotamia; Howard A. Powell, Coch- 
ranton; Vern J. Bailey, Rock Creek. 

In addition to the report of the Presi- 
dent and a discussion of the above mat- 
ters, there will be reports from the 
Pool Department and the Dairy Coun- 
cil, on their activities during the past 
quarter. 

The December meeting should be a 
happy one—for it will be one of work 
and one of pleasure—one which should 
give all members plen of food for 
thought. 

Come early, be prepared for work 
and stay as long as you can, is the part- 
ing word of the directors are sending 
ke. the members of the Advisory Coun- 
cil. 


Two 


DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Penn State Judges Are Very Successful 


The collegiate dairy cattle judging 
team from Pennsylvania State College, 
under the able tutelage of Prof. A. L. 
Beam, altho not listed among the win- 
ners at the National Dairy Show, were 
recognized as being one of the best 
balanced squads in the contest. 


At the Eastern States Exposition, the 
team, which then presented its full 
strength, walked off with initial honors. 
However, the call of the football squad 
was heard by two of the regular mem- 
bers before the National had rolled 
around and the result was that Penn- 
sylvania did not rank with the leaders 
in the contest. 

The dairy products judging team was 
more successiul at the National. They 


won initial honors at the Eastern 
States Exposition and were a close sec- 
ond to the squad from Iowa State Col- 
lege for first honors at the National. 


W. W. Richman of Penn State won 
individual high honors in judging all 
products while his teammates, W. R. 
Fiedler and R. M. Many were fifth 
and sixth. 


Prof. C. H. Dahle, was coach of the 
team this year and on his squad he 
had W. W. Richman, of Philadelphia; 
R. M. Many, Honesdale, and W. R. 
Fiedler of Scranton. 


On the Dairy Cattle judging team 
were A. M. Bready, Willow Grove; 
J. S. Bryan, Perkasie; A. W. Fox, New 
Staunton and M. M. Ferguson, Wil- 


liamsport. 


This is the team that won first cattle judging at the Eastern States. 


(alternate), J. S. Bryan, A. W. Fox. 


Back row—A. M. Bready 


Front row—M. M. Ferguson, Prof. A. L. Beam (coach). 


This is the Pennsylvania State College dairy 
second at both 


the Eastern States Exposition and the National 
Dairy Exposition. 


products team, which placed 


Left to right: 
M. Many, Honesdale; W. W. Richman, Phila- 


W. R. Fiedler, Scranton; R. 


delphia; F. J. Doan, coach. Richman made 
the highest individual score in the contest at 
Indianapolis. 


ern ee ee ae AC 


N.C. M. P. F. Directors Met 
At National Show 


The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Cooperative Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration had a special meeting during 
the National Dairy Show Weck at Chi- 
cago. Tentative plans for the annual 
meeting of the association at Phila- 
delphia this month were gone over. 

President P. S. Brenneman, director 
E. F, Noble and Harry I. Berlovich rep- 
resented the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company. A special committee 
of the board listened to an explanation 
of the Cleveland-Pittsburgh milk sit- 
uation by President Brenneman and, 
agreed to offer suggestions as to plans 
of remedying the situation, should both 
organizations request the same. 


Chick Raisers Bring New 
Record to Ohio 


Ohio poultrymen have brought an- 
other record to Ohio. A year ago they 
organized the Ohio Poultry Improve- 
ment Association, and today they have 
more accredited flocks and hatcheries 
enrolled than any. other State in the 
Union. 

Fifty-five Ohio hatcheries with an 
egg capacity of three million eggs a 
setting are members, and they are 
served by 2500 accredited flocks. That 
means, says the Poultry Department 
at the Ohio State University, which 
has sponsored the poultrymen’s asso- 
Clation, that a majority of the hatcher- 
les in Ohio are producing chickens from 
stock that has been inspected and ap- 
proved by trained inspectors. 


Struggles of Early Milk 
Cooperator is Theme of 


New Novel 


Cooperative marketing furnishes the 
plot for a novel just published under 
the authorship of E. R. Eastman, edi- 
tor of the American Agriculturist. With 
a scene laid among the stirring inci- 
dents of the New York milk strike in 
1916, the novel, called “The Trouble 
Maker,” develops the story of a young 
farmer who led one of the county or- 
ganizations. 

In the story are told the real begin- 
nings of the modern Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association. The farmer, 
who has remained single because his 
dairy herd would not yield a profit un- 
der the prevailing conditions of the 
milk market to permit him to marry, is 
successful in extricating himself from a 
number of difficult situations caused by 
his vigorous fight. 

A touch of humor adds spice to the 
story, which, of course, ends happily 
for the young crusader and also for the 
daughter of a neighboring farmer, but 
only after a weird neighborhood feud. 


“You see, dear, it is not true that 
woman was made from man’s rib; she 
was really made from his funny bone.” 
—Barrie. 


Sire Neh toe 


Penn State Stock Man Takes 
National Office 5 


W.H. Tomhave, for 13 years head of — 
the Department of Animal Husbandry © 


at Pennsylvania State College, has just — 


assumed the duties of secretary of the ; 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ 
Association. He was unanimously — 


ie 


elected to this position early in Septem-_ 


ber this year. Since his election fa- 
vorable comments on the wisdom of 


the choice have come from the press — 


and from breeders and authorities high 
in livestock circles. 


While Tomhave is on leave of ab-— 
sence from the Pennsylvania institu- 
tion, Prof. F. L. Bentley, who has been 
in charge of the instruction and ex- 
perimental work on beef cattle, there 


¥, 


for the past nine years, will be acting 


head. {Professor Bentley graduated 
from the agricultural college of the 
University of Missouri in 1913 and for 
the next three years remained there as 
an instructor. He went to Penn State 
in 1916. 


A hog weighing 739 pounds, 23 years 
old, “has been sold by ~Merle Hines, 
Strasburg, Ohio, road. It won the prize 
two years ago at the Tuscarawas Coun- 
ty Fair in the boys’ and girls’ club con- 
test. 


FARMS! 


FARMS! 


FARMS! 


We have a fine selection of poultry, truck, fruit, dairy and stock farms, any location 
or size desired; some with stock and all equipment; some to exchange for city property. 


We have many reasonable priced farms. 
price we would be glad to list it. 


If you have a farm for sale at a reasonable 


Cc. E. TAYLOR 


412 Home Savings & Loan Bldg. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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The Mahoning 
National Bank 


TheMahoningSaving: 
&3 Trust Company 


FOUNDED 1868 


We will at all times pay the high 
rate of interest consistent with s-..j 


banking practice. 


WE OFFER A BANKING 


. SERVICE YOU 
WILL SUR 


‘Y LIKE 
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One of Ward's 
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Seven Great Houses 
Is Near to You 


HESE Seven Great Houses 
were built at big railway and 
mail centers so that one of them 
would be near to you—so that your 
orders would reach us quicker— 
your -g00ds would reach you 
quicker, and with less postage 
and freight for you to pay. 
Building these big plants in each 
section of the United States is part 
of our plan to give you the quick- 
est and best possible service. 


Their Combined Buying 
Power Brings You the 
Lowest Prices 


One of these seven big stores could 
buy goods cheaply and sell goods 
at low prices, just as other stores 
do. But acting together, buying all 
together, their vast purchases en- 
able us to buy and sell at lower 
than market prices. 

Each season we go into the 
market with over Fifty Million dol- 
lars in cash. Think of that tremen- 
dous advantage. Car load lots, yes 
even the entire output of a factory 
is bought; the markets of the world 
are searched to secure goods of 
standard quality at prices lower 
than a smaller organization could 
possibly buy. 


“‘What makes Ward’s low prices 
possible? ”’ 


There you have your answer. 
Our big cash buying for you and 
for over eight million other 
families. 


A $50.00 Saving 
For You 


Your Catalogue offers you a saving 
of $50 this very season—but you 
must use the Catalogue to save 
this money. Turn to it regularly 
for everything you need to buy. 
Send all your orders to Ward’s and 
there will be an average cash sav- 
ing of at least $50 each season 
for You! 


We Never Sacrifice 
Quality to Make 
a Low Price 


The assurance of better quality is 
yours every time you buy at 
Ward’s. We make sure that every 
article we sell is dependable—that 
it will give good service. We would 
rather miss selling you than to dis- 
appoint you. Therefore, we offer 
no “‘price baits.’’ Mere cheapness 
may get your first order—but sat- 
isfactory quality makes you our 
friend. 


We never sacrific 
© make a Low 


Use Your Catalogue 


The opportunity is yours. One of these 
seven great Houses of Ward’s is con- 
venient to you. You have a copy of 
our Catalogue. Use your Catalogue. 
Send all your orders to Ward’s. 


Your orders are 
shipped within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 
24 hours. That saves time. But be- 
sides, one of our seven big houses is 
near to you. Your orders reach us 
quicker. Your goods reach you 
quicker. It is quicker and cheaper, 
and more satisfactory to send all 
your orders to Ward’s. 


Three 


lowes 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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Dairy Councils Feature Annual National 
Dairy Exposition 


Display of the Educational Forces in Dairy Industry Overshadowed Even the Glamor of the Bluebloods of American 
“Cowdom’. Most Evenly Balanced Show Ever Held. Philadelphia May Procure 1926 
Show in Spite of Bids from the South. 


By The Editor 


The big exposition of the dairymen of 
America is now over. The 1925 edition 
of the National Dairy Exposition has 
been chronicled as one of the best 
balanced and most successful in the his- 
tory of the show. 


We will not attempt going into de- 
tail concerning the exposition—we will 
leave your general farm magazines to 
provide that part for you. However, 
we are reprinting excerpts from re- 
ports of the show, by two of the lead- 
ing publications in the country, because 
we believe it is better policy to read the 
praises heaped on us by others rather 
than piling them on ourselves. 

As a foreward, it might be added that 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 
was one of the leading factors in ar- 
ranging and staging the exhibit of the 
National Dairy Council this year and 
also that it is generally recognized 
that the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council is among the best of the re- 
gional units. 

The following is taken from the Na- 
tional Stockman and Farmer: 

“The National Dairy Council, which 
with the aid of regional dairy coun- 
cils staged its food show, deserves much 
credit for its policy of backing proper 
diet, rather than merely boosting milk. 
Other food industries were represented 
by educational displays—the National 
Livestock and Meat Board, the Indiana 
Poultry Association, the Fruit Grow- 
ers, the Millers’ National Federation, 
the American Institute of Baking and 
even the Oyster Growers and Dealers’ 
Association. This policy of education 
in proper diet is not merely broad, it 
is sound from the dairy standpoint, for 
in the preparation and use of all these 
foods milk figures somewhere. Even 
the oyster is most popular in milk stew. 
Moreover dairymen are meat, egg, fruit 
and vegetable growers as well as milk 
producers. Here let us remark that 
the Council’s work for the increasing 
use of dairy products is the best and 
most effective piece of food promotion 
in this country, for it recognizes that 
quality of product is essential to broad 
consumption and is striving for quality 
as well as expansion.” 

Now then read what Hoard’s Dairy- 
man has to offer in reference to the 
part played by the National Dairy 
Council and its regional units such as 
the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council: 

“Let us take a trip through health- 
land. A long row of attractive booths 
takes our attention and merits study— 
these are under the sign of the Na- 
tional Dairy Council. Well, what is 
the National Dairy Council? ‘The first 
booth answers this question. A _ pla- 
card says, ‘The purpose of this organ- 
ization is to intrease the consumption 
of dairy products through educational 
and publicity methods using local units. 
We do it with literature, films, country 
work nutrition extension talks, dra- 
matics, radio, displays, and press space.’ 
A chart shows the many accomplish- 
ments of the Dairy Council. 

“Passing on to the next booth we dis- 
cover some of the publicity methods 
used, and in he next space is a most 
interesting ‘Sanitation Department’ dis- 
play. ‘A chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link,’ challenges our attention. 
We stop and study. The links are la- 
beled: 1, clip udders and flanks; 2, 
clean milking methods; 3, use covered 
milk pails; 4, keep milk free from sedi- 
ment; 5, blanket cans when delivered 
to station; 6, cool milk quickly after 
milking to lowest possible tempera- 
ture; 7, keep the milking utensils clean 
and sterile. Here certainly was a most 
practical set of rules for a dairyman 
striving to produce good milk. 


“We are also attracted by the labora- 
tory exhibit in this booth showing 
equipment used by the Dairy Council 


in determining and maintaining quality 
milk among the farmers in their dis- 
tricts. 


Dairy Products Window Displays 

“Now we come to a series of window 
displays on the value of dairy prod- 
ucts. The legends are striking and 


drive home the truth. First, comes 
milk. ‘Every child should have a quart 


Ohio State Cattle Team Leads Tri-State 


The Buckeye State College cattle 
judges led all others in the tri-state area 
at the National Dairy Show this year. 
The Ohio State dairy cattle judging 
team ranked fifth, just a bare fraction 
behind Illinois, the fourth place team. 

The team won the Jersey Cattle Club 
trophy by leading the field in judging 
that breed and also placed third in 
judging Ayshires. 

Wade N. Wehr, Youngstown, was 
high individual in judging Ayrshires 
and he ranked tenth in indivdual plac- 
ings of all breeds. Loren F. Steiner, 


Wapakoneta, was tied in for second 
in placing Jerseys. 


OHIO STATE’S DAIRY PRODUCTS TEAM—Left to Right: 
Loren F, Steiner, Wapakoneta; Truman 
Walter R. Krill, Coach 


Youngstown; 


The dairy products judging team did 
not fare so well, in fact this squad won 
less this year than they did in the past 
eight years. Marion B. Woodward of 
Columbus, was the highest individual in 
judging milk. 

On the cattle judging team were Ed- 
win W. Heiser, Westerville; Loren F. 
Steiner, Wapakoneta; Truman D. Ro- 
mig, Carey; Wade N. Wehr, Youngs- 
town, with Prof. Walter R. Krill, the 
coach. 

On the dairy products team were 
Homer A. Crecelius, Milan; Robert S. 
Thomas, New Haven, Ind.; Marion B. 
Woodward, Columbus, and Clarence M. 
Boyer, Ashland. 


4 Edwin W. Heiser, Westerville; 
D. Romig, Carey; Wade N. Wehr, 


OHIO STATE’S CATTLE JUDGING TEAM—Left to Right: 
Robert S, 


Homer A. Crecelius, Milan; 


Thomas, New Haven, Ind.; Marion B. Woodward, Columbus, 


Clarence M. Boyer, Ashland. 


of milk each day to build sound teeth 
and bones.’—Dr. H. C. Sherman. 

“What American boy does not know 
about Knute Rockne, the great foot- 
ball coach at Notre Dame? ‘I consid- 
er ice cream a fine food for health, 
and we use it as a food rather than 
as a dessert,’ that’s what Mr. Rockne 
says, and his word is a law unto itself 
among thousands of football fans. But, 
then, does a boy need to be urged to 
eat ice cream? 


“Another authority is also quoted in — 
the ice cream window, Dr. Herman H. 
Bundeson, health commissioner of Chi- — 
cago. It will be remembered that it — 
was this man who ran a train with 
nothing but milk powder for fuel. Says 
he, ‘Ice cream is a health food because 
it is a milk product.’ 

“A revolving drum showing several © 
kinds of cheese is the center of attrac- — 
tion in the window. ‘The hardy Swiss 
mountain climbers are the greatest 
cheese eaters in the world,’ reads the 
title. It is a common trait of human 
nature to admire physical supremacy, — 
and this slogan takes advantage of 
that idea. bt 

“Now what can be said about butter — 
that will make the public, you and all 
the rest of us, want to eat and use — 
more butter? “The use of butter in 
cooking has made many a restaurant — 
famous.’ Simple enough, isn’t it? And 
yet it’s true and fitting for a butter 
window. ‘To increase the consump- 
tion of dairy products is the very 
worthwhile purpose of all these window © 
displays, each with its own lesson. 


Health Rules for All 


“How can I keep well?” is perhaps — 
one of the greatest questions in the — 
world, and one which every one of us 
should ask more often. As long as we 
are well, however, few of us take any — 
account of how to keep well. We some- — 
times take too much for granted. 4 

“A broadside picture display giving — 
a simple set of health rules is another — 
feature of the Dairy Council exhibit. — 
What are they? Read ’em and think! 

“1. Drink at least four glasses of — 
water every day. 2. Take a bathim 
oftener than once a week. 3. Use at 
least four glasses of milk every day. 
4. Kat some vegetables besides pota-_ 
toes every day. 5. Eat fruit every 
day. 6. Brush your teeth every day. 7. 
Play part of every day outdoors. 8 
Sleep many hours with the windows — 
open. ; 

“You may think-these are children’s 
rules, but these principles apply to 
grown-ups, too. cal 

“A series of Dairy Council booths _ 
was devoted to showing the materials — 
and methods used by the dairy coun- 
cils on these subjects: food facts for 
grown-ups, health plays featuring dairy 
products, illustrated food lectures, milk 
ic the health stories, health teaching — 
aids. 
_“The story of milk as told by Las- 
sie, a dairy cow, was the instructive 
and entertaining movie which was — 
shown to hundreds of visitors during — 
the week in the movie booth of the — 
Dairy Council—a good lesson. Other — 
milk films were also shown. 

“Dr. E. V. McCollum, well known nu- 
trition specialist, gave informative lec- 
tures daily and answered questions.” a 

Enough for praises of the Dairy ~ 
Council. es 

The tri-state area was well repre- — 
sented at the big show this year. Presi- — 
dent Brenneman and Director E. F. 
Noble, together with the writer, were 
sole representatives of the Dairymen’s — 
Cooperative Sales Company official — 
family. There were several other mem- — 
bers of the organization present at the 
sessions. 


__ Ninth Annual Meeting 


Secretary William M. Jardine of the 
'U. S. Department of Agriculture and 


| Governor Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsyl- 


yania, will be the principal speakers at 


| the ninth annual meeting of the Nation- 
| al Cooperative Milk Producers’ Fed- 


eration, in Philadelphia, Nov. 24 and 
25. This announcement was made to- 
day by Charles W. Holman, secretary 
of the Federation, following a meeting 
of the directors. 

“The remainder of the program,” said 
Mr. Holman, “will consist of reports by 
representatives of member associations 
from all parts of the country on the 
progress of their work and the pro- 
blems involved. The most important 
matters coming before the Federation 
will have to do with agricultural legis- 
lation in the next Congress. 

“During the past nine years the Fed- 
eration has grown steadily in member- 
ship and in influence, and today repre- 
sents practically all of the important 
cooperative organizations of dairy farm- 
ers marketing fluid milk and cream, 
butter and cheese, and manufactured 
products. The 28 original organiza- 
tions new represent over 300,000 dairy 
farmers, marketing nearly a half bit 
lion dollars’ worth of milk and its prod- 
ucts annually, or about one-fifth of the 
entire value of dairy products in the 
United States. The Federation itself 
is not a trading organization, but is a 
protective body and a clearing house 
of information for its member associa- 
tions. 

“The annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion will follow the annual meeting of 
the Interstate Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, which is sched- 
uled for Nov. 23. The Interstate Asso- 
ciation is a member of the National 
Federation and extended the invitation 
to the National to meet in Philadelphia. 
Headquarters will be at the Ben Frank- 
lin Hotel.” 

The officers of the Federation are: 
John D. Miller, president, Susquehan- 
na, Pa.; Richard Pattee, first vice presi- 
dent, Newton Highlands, Mass.; Harry 
Hartke, second vice president, Coving- 
ton, Ky.; Frank P. Willits, treasurer, 
Ward, Pa., and Charles W. Holman, 
secretary, Washington, D. C. 

The directors of the Federation are: 
C. Bechtelheimer, Waterloo, lowa; 
John Brandt, Litchfield, Minn.; J. A. 
Scollard, Chehalis, Wash.; Geo. W. Slo- 
club, New York, N. Y.; Richard Pattee, 
Newton Highlands, Mass.; Harry 
Hartke, Covington, Ky.; F. G. Swo- 
boda, Plymouth, Wis.; John D. Miller, 
Susquehanna, Pa.; Frank P. Willits, 
Ward, Pa.; R. Smith Snader, New 
Windsor, Md.; C. E. Hough, Hartford, 
Conn.; P. S. Brenneman, Jefferson, O.; 
B. Ashcraft, Cleveland, O.; N. P. Hull, 
Lansing, Mich.; W. F.. Schilling, North- 
field, Minn.; J. C. Burr, Wauseon, O. 

The member associations are: Ber- 
rien County Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Benton Harbor, Mich.; Connecti- 
cut Milk Producers’ Association, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Cooperative Pure Milk As- 


another picture of our old 


Here’s f } 
friend and worker, W. J. “Billy” Wil- 
son, one of the early organizers of the 


Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany, who was called away by death 
several weeks ago. 
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sociation, Cincinnati, O.; Dairymen’s 
Coperative Sales Company, Pittsburgh, 


Pa.; Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, New York City ; Des- 
Moines (Iowa) Cooperative Dairy 


Marketing Association; Farmers’ Milk 
Producers’ Association, Richmond, Va.; 
Interstate Milk Producers’ Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Iowa Cooperative 
Creamery Secretaries’ and Managers’ 
Association, Waterloo, lowa; Kentucky 
and Indiana Dairies Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Maryland State Dairymen’s 
Association, Baltimore, Md.; Maryland 
and Virginia Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Michigan Milk 
Producers’ Association, Detroit, Mich.; 
Milk Producers’ Association, Chicago 
District; Milk Producers’ Association 
of Summit Country and Vicinity, Ak- 
ron, O.; Milk Producers’ Association of 
Central California, Modesto, Cal.; Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers; Minnesota Cooperative Cream- 
eries Association, Inc., St. Paul, Minn.; 
New England Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Boston, Mass; Northwestern Coop- 
erative Sales Co., Wauseon, O.; Ohio 
Farmers’ Cooperative Milk Association, 
Cleveland, O.; San Diego County Milk 
Producers’ Association, San Diego, Cal.; 
Southern Illinois Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, East St. Louis, Ill.; St. Joseph 
(Mo.) Milk Producers’ Association; 
Twin City Milk Producers’ Association, 
St. Paul.; Twin Ports Dairy Associa- 
tion, Superior, Wis.; United Dairy As- 
sociation of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
and Wisconsin Cheese Producers’ Fed- 
eration, Plymouth, Wis. 


Dealers’ Milk Prices Remain 
Stationary 


Because there was no request for a 
revision in prices from either the con- 
sumers, buyers or producers, Dr. Wm. 
L. McGee, milk price arbiter, has an- 
nounced that the prices for November 
milk will be the same to the dealers 
and consumers as for October. 


Build New Home for 
Co-op Butter 


More than 100 workmen are engaged 
in the construction of a new home for 
the Minnesota Cooperative Creameries 
Association in an effort to make the 
buliding available by the middle of Feb- 
ruary. The building is located in the 
Minneapolis industrial district and will 
be occupied under a long-term lease. 

Six hundred carloads of dirt were 
excavated in digging the basement, 
while the materials to be used include 
50 cars of cement, 20 cars of brick, 18 
cars of tile, 300 cars of sand and gravel, 
12 cars of cork for insulation and 300 
tons of reinforcing steel. 

The building operations reflect the 
continued growth of the organization, 
as pointed out by A. J. McGuire, gen- 
eral manager, in his statement that 
66,000,000 pounds of butter have been 
sold in the past nine months, part of 
which has reached hundreds of foreign 
and domestic markets, and even the 
President’s yacht, the Mayflower. 


Plan Unique Banquet 
For Horticulturists 


Sitting down to a banquet prepared 
almost exclusively from products grown 
on the Pennsylvania State College farms 
will be one of the features of the sec- 
ond Horticulture Week at State College, 
Pa., Nov. 17-20. It will take place Thurs- 
day evening, November 19. 

According to S. W. Fletcher, head of 
the horticultural department, every ar- 
ticle of food on the table, except the 
coffee and sugar will come from crops 
grown on the college farms. Meat, 
vegetables, fruit, apple pies, milk, all 
will trace their origin back to this 
source. The meal will be prepared and 
served by the horticultural students. 
In order to do justice to the tasty 
viands spread before them the par- 
ticipants will indulge in an old-fash- 
ioned horseshoe pitching contest pre- 
ceding the banquet. 
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ET AWAY from the 

notion that the first 
cost of a permanent hollow 
tile silo is prohibitive. It 
isn’t. Prices of Natco Silos 
begin under $300—freight 
paid. Whatever size you 
need you'll find the price 
is little, if any, higher than 
the price of a less durable 
Silo of the same size. 


And the low first cost is 
the last cost. There is no 
depreciation and no re- 
pairs. Your Silo will last as 
long as your farm. A Natco 
Silo is easy to Buy—easy 
to Erect—and you can pay 
for it on Easy Terms. Now 
write for Natco on the 
farm—our free book on 
permanent, fire-safe farm 
construction. 


[Llg@NATIONAL FIRE 
PROOFING CO. 


51 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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One may be honest and yet write 
wretched verse.—Proverbs of France. 


Holsteins Sell Well 


Thirty-one mature cows at 
the Lindale Consignment Sale, 
sold for $4,695.00, an average 
of $151.50 apiece. These ani- 
mals were consigned by Mc- 
Combs and Partridge and L. 
W. Pierce, Champion, R. E. 
Dillon, Wayne and F. M. Os- 
borne, Jr., Willoughby. The 
sale was held at the Lindale 
Farm of R. E. Dillon, Wayne 
Township, Ashtabula County. 

The top cow, Lindale Bon- 
nibell, with a yearly record of 
874 lbs. of butter brought $255. 
Korndyke Pontiac Netherland 
with a 21 lbs. three year old 
record and Lindale Angie Con- 
cordia second each sold for 
$200.00. Osborne Farm Bessie 
Segis, out of a 28 lbs. dam also 
brought $200.00 and Ashmead 
Corncopis Walker owned by 
McCombs and Partridge sold 
for $190.00. Nine mature cows 
either fresh or close springers 
owned by McCombs and Part- 
ridge sold for $167.25 each. F. 
M. Osborne, Jr., of Willough- 
by, sold 5 mature cows for an 
average of $156.00 each. R. 
E. Dillon, Wayne, received 
$153.00 each for 13 mature 
cows. L. W. Pierce sold four 
heifers for an average of $100 
apiece. The sale was out- 
standing in the fact that over 
$5000.00 was received in cash. 
Total of the sale amounted to 
$6,180.00. 


Says Sam: 


A biting dog 
seldom barks. 


If potatoes are to be the 
sole source of vitamin B in a 
diet, they must comprise three- 
fourths of the diet, experi- 
ments at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity seem to prove. 


“You see, dear, it is not true 
that woman was made from 
man’s rib; she was really made 
from his funny bone.”—Barrie. 


DIRECT FROM MILL TO FEEDING TROUGH 


American Milling Company was first of all to make Genuine Open 


Formula Feeds. 


In the past Open Formula Feeds were sold thru intermediary trade chan- 


nels. 


This year an even more economical plan has been adopted. 


We are 


selling the original nad genuine Open Formula Feeds, recommended and 
approved by the College Feed Conferenc Board, DIRECT to you through 
our own Car Door Agnts—the same feeds as always but made now under 


our own trade names. 


Universal 24% Dairy; 


Empire 20% Dairy; 


Amco 32% Supplement: 


Amco Pasture and Fitting Rations; Starting, Growing and Egg Mashes; 


Chicken Feeds‘and Scratch Grains. 


Before you contract for any kind of feed write to us for the name of 


our nearest Car Door Agent and for the safe, attractive 1925-26 Feed 


Pool plan, prices and terms. 


AMERICAN MILLING CO. 
714 Mechanical Trust Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Main Office, Peoria, Illinois 
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Clean Milk---How To Produce I 
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Better Milk Hints 


1. Don’t mix warm and cold milk together. 


Never mix any 


milk together without first thoroughly stirring the same. 

2. Use a stiff brush, a good dairy’ washing powder and plenty 
of hot water in washing all milk utensils, at least once a day. 

3. Cool your milk before clamping the lids down tightly. 

4. Wash your cans as soon as possible. 

5. Don’t feed silage, hay or any feed that may transmit an 
odor into the milk, directly before milking time. 


Keep your milk in the milk house—and not in the barn. 


6. 

7. Keep your barn whitewashed the year around. 
8. Keep manure piles out of paths of the cows. 

9. Deliver milk every day. 

10. Groom your cows daily. 


By Arthur J. Rankin, 


Director Sanitation Department Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council. 


The Herd 


The first essential in producing safe 
milk is a healthy cow. Very often have 
outbreaks of contagious human disease 
been traced to the milk supply. . 

Milk drawn from any animals show- 
ing any indication of an infectious dis- 
ease, such as tuberculosis, abortion, in- 
fected udder, garget or any signs of 
physical disorder should not be used. 
Any animal that appears unhealthy 
should be kept from the remainder of 
the herd for treatment until she has 
been pronounced healthy. This is im- 
portant because disease can be easily 
spread through the herd by the milk- 
ers’ hands, by milking machines through 
which this milk has passed, feed 
troughs, watering tanks and numerous 
other ways. ; 

Bacteria 

The problem of combating and con- 
trolling bacteria in milk is one of the 
most important and least understood 
in the minds of most dairymen. | 

Because bacteria are not visible to 
the naked eye, many of our best dairy- 
men scoff at their presence in_ their 
milk and find it difficult to under- 
stand the actions of these minutely 
small cells, millions to a single drop of 
milk in many instances, and underesti- 
mate the damage they will do. __ 

Milk is a fertile field for the life of 
bacteria, particularly at a warm tem- 
perature, because it has _ the three 
big requirements far bacteria growth— 
food, warmth and moisture. Bacteria 
are so small that they pass through the 
finest of strainers, therefore it 1s 1m- 
portant that steps be taken to elim- 
inate the bacteria before they are allow- 
ed to enter the milk. : 

Bacteria are responsible for souring of 
milk, “ropey” or slimy milk, for many off 
flavors in milk—as a matter of fact, 
bacteria is the cause of most imperfec- 
tions in milk. Human disease contract- 
ed from the consumption of milk is due 
to the harmful bacteria that have got- 
ten into the milk. 

Despite the fact that they cannot be 
seen bacteria are not difficult to con- 
trol. A rigid practice of proper milk 
production and handling methods will 
solve this problem. Milk, although an 
ideal place for bacteria growth at fair- 
ly warm temperatures, does not offer 
the advantages to bacteria if it is cooled 
immediately after being drawn and 
kept cold. 

: single bacteria when held at 50 de- 
grees F. for 24 hours, increases to only 
5, but when held at 70 degrees F. in- 
creases to 750. 


The Premises 


Clean premises, mainly pastures, lanes 
and barnyards that are free from. mud- 
holes and wallows make it easier to 
keep the cows clean. 

During the spring pasture season, due 
to the rain and excessive moisture in 
the soil, it is often quite a task to keep 
mud and dirt from collecting on the 
cow’s body. If you can’t drain the 
mudholes and wet spots from your pas- 


tures at least put a fence around them 
until they have dried up. Gravel and 
cinders on lanes will assure them of be- 
ing free from the mud. 

Very often a farmer may have per- 
fectly clean pastures and lanes, but his 
barnyard is literally a hog wallow in 
the amount of mud and manure allow- 
lowed to collect. It cannot be expect- 
ed that a cow’s body, the udder and 
flanks particularly, will be clean if this 
situation exists. 

The barnyard is no place for a ma- 
nure pile. Manure should be hauled to 
the field at once or placed in a shed 
built for that purpose. 

A clean yard is a great help in keep- 
ing the cows from becoming soiled with 
mud and manure. The barnyard is the 
cows’ playground. Keep it clean. 


The Barn 


A good cow will produce better in 
a clean, dry, well ventilated, well-light- 
ed and practical barn. 

Whenever possible the barn should 
be on high ground with good natural 
drainage and at a distance from poul- 
try houses, hog sheds, manure piles or 
surroundings which polute the barn air 
and furnish breeding grounds for flies 
and bacteria. 


Concrete barn floors are easiest to 
keep clean. The coolness of the floor 
may be offset by a bit of extra bedding 
for the cows. The gutters, directly be- 
hind the cow stalls or stanchions should 
be wide enough and deep enough to 
care for the droppings. 


Types of stalls and mangers that offer 
the least surface for collecting dust and 
dirt and the least obstruction to the 
circulation of air are most satisfactory. 
It is easier to clean and disinfect stalls 
made of metal pipe than stalls made 
of wood. Mangers that are smooth 
and low with no sharp angles are eas- 
iest to keep clean. 

Ceilings and walls. should be tight 
enough to keep the chaff and hay dust 
from sifting through. Dust and dirt 
flying through the air invariably finds 
its way into the milk. 

A whitewashed barn is most pleasing 
and more cheerful than a musty place 
covered with cobwebs, it is also more 
sanitary as whitewash has a disinfecting 
property. An economical whitewash 


formula recommended by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture follows: 

Slack 73 pounds rock lime with hot water. 

Mix to a creamy constituency with more 
water. 

Add 15 fluid ounces of creosote (liquid car- 
bolic acid). 

To this solution add enough water to make 
5 gallons. 

A barn should be whitewashed at 
twice a year. 

A barn can be clean and practical and 
still not be expensive. 


least 


Clean Cows 


Much of the dirt and dust that gets 
into the milk pail comes from the 
cow’s flanks, udder or belly, during 
milking time. Particularly is this true 
during spring and winter. In spring 
because of wet pastures, and during 
winter because of dirty barn floors and 
because the farmer doesn’t bother to 
curry or clean the cows while they are 
in the barn. 

Any farmer can eliminate, very large- 
ly, this source of contamination by 
clipping the long hairs from the flanks, 
udder and belly of the cow and by 
wiping the flanks and udder with a 
clean cloth immediately before milking. 
When kept in the barns, the cows re- 
quire at least one complete grooming 
daily. 

The number of bacteria found in milk 
is reduced when these few precautions 
are followed. In an experiment in 
which open, sterilized pails were used, 
samples of fresh milk from 30 cows 
averaged 55,208 bacteria per cubic cen- 
timeter while samples from cows whose 
udders and teats were washed and 
cleaned averaged only 4,947 bacteria 
per cubic centimeter. (A cubic centi- 
meter is about 16 drops). 


Off-Flavored Milk 
Often the cow is blamed for produc- 


ing off-flavored milk when the milker 
or feeder is really at fault. In most 


cases if milk as it is drawn from the | 


udder is off-flavored it is because the 
cow was given some 
feed too soon before milking. Feeds 
such as ensilage, cabbage, rape and the 
like should be given immediately after 
milking, and not before or during milk- 
ing time. 

Foreign flavors such as kas engine 
fumes, barny odors and the like are ab- 
sorbed almost immediately by freshly 
drawn milk. 


After the Milk is Drawn 


Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the problem of handling milk imme- 
diately after it is drawn, if the pro- 
ducer wishes to improve the quality of 
his product. Immediately after the milk 
is drawn from the cow it should be 
strained directly into the milk cans. 
The milk should not be placed in the 
barn. It should be in the milk house 
and no time should be lost by the milk- 
er in getting the milk from the barn to 
the house. 

Just as soon as possible the milk 
should be cooled either by running over 
a patent cooler or by being immersed 
into a cooling tank. This drives off 
the animal or natural heat of the milk 
and offsets the chance of souring or 


Your Responsibility 


The production of milk carries a responsibility that many farmers 
are prone to overlook. The very backbone of our nation depends very 
largely upon the interest of the dairy farmers in producing a safe 
product and handling it in the most’ satisfactory manner. 


Dairy farmers profit most by producing clean milk. 


Almost half 


the milk produced in the United States is used as fluid milk. And the 
more milk that is sold in this class, the higher the price to the farmer. 

As long as the consuming public can be assured of getting good, 
clean, wholesome milk, they will continue using more of it. When they 
become suspicious of the cleanliness of milk they will cut down on their 


use of the same. 


Clean milk is not milk with dirt strained out of it. 


never had dirt in it. 


Clean milk has 


Dirt sediment breed bacteria—bacteria contam- 


inates milk and results in a lower consumption. 
The profit in dairying is greatly dependent: upon the care exercised 
by the farmer in his milk production methods. 


a 


‘to prepare the utensils for milk, how-_ 


strong ordored_ 


contamination setting in. Never add 
more milk to cool milk without 
thoroughly stirring the two together, — 
This is probably one of the most im- 
portant and least looked after items 
in a quality milk producing program. 
Utensils and Equipment r 

In order to be able to wash and ster- 
ilize milk utensils and to properly care 
for milk until it leaves the farm, there 
should be an efficient milk house. Con- 


stable odors and dust. 
tion for it is on a well drained spot 
somewhat higher than the barn. 

The milk house should be well light 
ed and a protecting sunning rack fo 
the utensils should be provided for o 
the sunny side of the building. Su 
and fresh air aid drying the utensil 
and in killing bacteria. 

An important use of the milk hous 
is to have a place for the washing and 
sterilizing of the’ utensils. High price 
elaborate sterilizing equipment is not 
needed. A simple sterilizer is a galvan 
ized boiler set on a stove or heater of 
some kind. ea 

All utensils immediately after being 
used should be thoroughly rinsed in — 
cold water, then with warm water and 
good dairy washing powder, using 
brush, and then rinsed with scaldi 
water. 

Washing and rinsing is not enoug 


every. They should be steamed_ or 
even scalded, even after rinsing. Ps 

Many investigations have been con- _ 
ducted by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to find the practical way 
to sterilize a milking machine and the 
following method has been recom- 
mended: : 


2. Draw, through the milk passages, 
a pailful of scalding water to which 
one-half cup of dairy cleansing powder 
has been added. Do not use soap. B: 

3. Draw a pail full of cold water con 
taining one-half cup of home-made hy- 
pocolorite solution or commercial hypo- 
colorite through the milk passages. (If 
commercial solution is used follow di-— 
rections of manufacturer. The home- © 
made solution can be mixed by taking 
12 ounces of chloride of lime with one _ 
gallon of water in a crock. Old, caked 
cloride of lime is worthless). 

All dirt, milk and bedding, etc., should 
be washed off the outside of the tubes 
and teat cups. Then the cups should 
be washed in a sterilizing solution made _ 
as follows: 9 
_ Place $0 pounds of salt in a 20-gallon 
jar and fill the jar with clean water to” 
within 6 inches of the top. To this so- 
lution add one quart of home-made hy-_ 
percolorite solution, one pint of salt 
should be added weekly and enough 
water to keep the solution at the orig- 
inal level. The solution should be rec 
newed every six weeks and care should — 
be taken to see that no fereign mate-_ 
rial gets into the container. ; 


The above method which is being ad- — 
vocated by the U. S. Department of — 
Agriculture has been given an actual 
trial under actual farm conditions and — 
has proven practical. a 

Pails S 

Most of the dirt falls from the body 
of the cow into the pail at milking 
time; hence it is easy to see the value 
and advantage of using a hooded milk 
pail. The use of such a pail results — 
in a cleaner milk and a lower bacteria 
count because it has only a small open-_ 
ing and shields the milk from much of 
the falling dirt. Small top pails should 
be used, with smooth seams, easy to. 
milk into and easily cleaned. a 

In an experiment carried on, it was 
found the average bacteria count in 
milk drawn into an open pail was 33° 
times as great as in milk drawn into — 


a hooded pail. 
| bacteria per c. c. in the milk drawn from 
| the wide mouth pail compared to 103,600 
| perc. c.in milk drawn in the hooded pail. 


There were 3,439,200 


5 Strainers 


_ There is no strainer that will ab- 


solutely take all the contaminating fac- 
tors out of milk. The big problem 
is to prevent dirt or sediment from 


petting into the milk. However, the 


best strainer for farm use, is the cot- 


| ton pad type, as a clean pad is used at 
| each milking and more of the sediment 


is strained out than in the wire gauze 
-and cloth types. The strainer should 
be as convenient as possible. ‘There 
‘should be no rough edges, intricate cor- 
ners or lodging places for dirt and dust 
that cannot easily be cleaned. 


Cans 


The type of cans a dairyman uses is 
not nearly so important in the produc- 
tion of clean milk as is his method of 
cleaning and caring for cans. 


Producers, regardless of where they 
are shipping milk or to whom, should 
wash their cans immediately after they 
are returned to the farm. Dairymen 
should not regard the rinsing or wash- 
ing of the cans which the dealer gives 
them as being complete or final. 

Dirty cans have lost the dairymen of 
this country more money than any oth- 
er feature in milk production. Dirty 
cans will cause bacteria contamination. 
They will cause souring of milk and 
they will cause off-flavor in milk. It 
is a good practice to rinse the cans 
with cold water immediately after they 
are brought to the farm and then to 
use a brush and dairy cleanser, wash 
the cans thoroughly with boiling water. 
The following formula, which can be 
mixed by any farmer, will make a good 
cleansing solution as well as a disin- 
fectant for milk cans: 

1. To 8 ounces of chloride of lime, 
add a pint of water. After this has dis- 
solved add water again to the solution 
up to one gallon. 

2. To 13 ounces of Soda Crystals (Sal 
Soda) or 5 ounces of Soda Ash add 
two quarts of lukewarm water until 
the solids are completely dissolved and 
then add more water to the solution up 
to one gallon. 

Mix the two together and allow to 
stand over night. In the morning, eith- 
er strain or pour off the clear solution 
and throw the residue away. Use one 
ounce of the clear or stock solution to 
5 gallons of water in making up the 
sterilizing solution. 


Coolers 


Proper cooling of milk is one of the 
essential features of producing a qual- 
ity product, both in winter and sum- 
mer. In winter, primarily because im- 
properly cooled milk allows the cream 
or butterfat to rise to the top and 
form a leathery mass which churns in 
transit and when the milk is strained 
through the weigh vat by the dealer 
the butterfat very often is caught in 
the strainer resulting in a lower butter- 
fat test of the milk. In summer cooling 
is necessary because warm milk churns 
and sours very easily and the presence 
of animal heat in milk gives it a barny 
odor and flavor. 

Milk should be cooled immediately 
after it is drawn to 60 degrees F. or 
lower. This drives off the animal heat 
and improves the keeping qualities of 
milk. 

There are two accepted methods of 
cooling milk, either of which is satis- 
factory: 

1. Tank Method—The most common 
method is by use of the cooling tank 
by which the cans are submerged up 
to the neck in a tank of cold water. 
If possible running water should be 
used so as to keep the milk at a con- 
stant low temperature. Use ice in the 
water if you can not keep it cold oth- 
erwise. When milk is placed in a cool- 
ing tank it should be carefully and 
thoroughly mixed with a clean stirring 
rod. Under no circumstances should 
the lids be placed on the cans tightly 
if the milk is not cooled or it will have 
a smothered odor. Never add warm 
milk to already cooled milk without 
thoroughly mixing the two with a clean 
stirring rod, otherwise you will cause 
early souring of the milk. 

2. Aerator or Tubular Cooler System. 
—Cooling of milk with an aerator or 
tubular cooler is a better method than 
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the tank method, if it is properly car- 
ried on, because the milk is not only 
cooled when it passes over an aeratcr., 
but many of the barny odors or off- 
flavors that might be present in the 
milk are also driven off, to a very large 
degree. Aerators when used, must be 
set up in a clean, sanitary place where 
the milk will not collect dust and dirt 
from the air and an abundance of run- 
ning cold water must be available. To 
clean an aerator just follow the same 
principles as you would in cleaning 
other milk utensils. 
Delivery and Transportation 

The condition of the milk on its ar- 
rival at the country station, city plant 
or whatever may be its destination 
governs its acceptance or rejection. No 
matter how much care is exerctsed on 
the farm, poor delivery methods may 
result in unsatisfactory milk at the de- 
livery point. Milk once cooled should 
be maintained at a low temperature 
until delivered, but not permitted to 
freeze. Producers should not allow too 
many days to elapse between making 
milk shipments. If possible send your 
milk to market every day and insure 
yourself against a tearing down of your 
previous efforts to produce a quality 
product. 

When milk is transported from the 
farm the cans should be covered, eith- 
er by blankets or individual can covers. 
Milk left on the roadside plaform 
should be protected trom heat, dust 
and freezing. 

Where milk is carried to the deliv- 
ery point by hauler, patrons should in- 
sist that cans be properly covered while 
in transit. 


Two Dairy States Join Each 
Other’s Marketing Co-ops 


Far-reaching understanding for close 
cooperation in production and _ sales 
have been adopted by the official boards 
of the largest cheese selling coopera- 
tive and the largest butter selling co- 
operative in the United States. Adopt- 
ing a plan of helping each other, the 
Wisconsin Cheese Producers’ Federa- 
tion is now free to invade Minnesota, 
while the Minnesota Cooperative 
Creameries’ Association is free to con- 
tinue its development in Wisconsin. 


Six million pounds, 75 per cent of 
Minnesota’s cheese, is under the mar- 
keting control of the Wisconsin fed- 
eration as the result of the cooperation 
between states. It will be sold as “mel- 
lo-Creme” cheese. Warehouse district 
No. 11 has been organized in Minneso- 
ta, with headquarters in St. Paul. 

The Minnesota butter co-op, on the 
other hand, has already organized 
northwestern Wisconsin into a. cream- 
ery district and is selling the product 
under its “Land O’ Lakes” brand. 

The Twin City Milk Producers hold 
the unusual position of membership in 
both sales cooperatives, while at the 
same time, it supplies fluid milk to 
practically every distributor in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 


In only two years out the last six, 
says the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture, has the dairy cow population 
increased in proportion to the increase 
in human population. 


West Virginia Dairy Teams Judge Well 


Competing against teams from all 
over the United States and from the 
largest dairy schools, the West Vir- 
ginia Dairy judging team brought credit 
to themselves and the state they repre- 
sented at the National Dairy Show. 


The dairy cattle judging team, coach- 
ed by Professor H. O. Henderson and 
composed of L. L. Lough, Flemington ; 
H. H. Beard, Beard; G. A. Bowling, 
Lewisburg, and M. P. Ott, Lewisburg, 
ranked tenth in judging all breeds. 
There were 24 teams in the contest. 
In judging Jerseys the West Virginia 
team ranked third. The first ten teams 
in judging all breads were: 1 Iowa, 2 
South Dakota, 3 Cornell, 4 Illinois, 5 
Ohio, 6 Kansas, 7 Kentucky, 8 Minne- 
sota, 9 Texas, 10 West Virginia. 

As individuals none of the West Vir- 
ginia team took high rank, but on the 
other hand, none of them fell to the 
bottom. The team showed uniformity 
throughout the seventy-two contests. 
Bowling stood twenty-third, with 1245 
points; Beard twenty-sixth, with 1240 
points, and Lough forty-seventh, with 
1186 . points. 

In the dairy products judging contest 
each team is required to score and place 
ten samples each of butter, cheese and 


milk. The West Virginia products 
team, coached by Prof. G. Malcolm 
Trout and composed of the same team 
as the cattle judging squad, with the ex- 
ception of Geo. W. Halswade, Spencer, 
stood fifth in judging all products. The 
teams competing ranking in the order 
named were: Iowa, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Oregon, West Virginia, Ne- 
braska, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and 
Massachusetts. 


The West Virginia team ranked first 
in the judging of milk, thereby winning 
the large silver trophy, offered by the 
J. B. Ford Company, of Wyandotte, 
Michigan. This cup must be won three 
times before it becomes the perman- 
ent property of any institution. L. L. 
Lough stood third, winning a bronze 
medal; G. A. Bowling was tenth, and 
M. P. Ott eleventh. The high placing 
of the three individuals won them first 
place over all. 


In view of the fact that some of the 
members of the teams are not even 


majoring in dairying at the University, 
let alone in the manufacturing phase 
of the industry, much credit is due 
the West Virginia team for the efforts 
put forth and the courage in compet- 
ing against men having a technical 
foundation in judging daiy products. 


This is the West Virginia team that ranked first in judging market miik at the National Dairy 

Show, also it might be added that these boys, with one exception formed the cattle judging team 

which finished well with the leaders. They are, from lewt to right, G. W. Holswade, Jr., |e 
Hough, Prof. G. Malcom Troutt (Coach), G. A. Bolling and M. P. Ott. 
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Make this Test! 


and see what happens 


Pour some fresh milk through an ordinary 
strainer, then pour that same milk through 
a Dr. Clark Purity Strainer, and see how 
much dirt you get. You’ll be surprised 
at the result. Then make the test the 
other way ’round by using the Purity 
Strainer first 
and the ordi- 
nary strainer 


last. 

That test will 
convince you 
that what we 


ton Discs are 
made in any size 
from 5% in. to 
7 in. diam., for 
all makes of 
strainers or filt- 
ers. Send for a 
trial order. 


Used and endorsed by 
World’s largest dairies 
and condensaries, in- 
cluding Borden's, Car- 
nation, Mohawk, Shef- 
field Farms, ete. And 
they use it because it 
pays. Put your milk in 
the top-notch price class. Make it clean 
with a Purity Strainer. 


Made in two sizes —10 qt. and 18 qt. 
Ask your dealer for the Purity Strainer 
or write us for circular and prices. Send 
today! 


Purity Stamping Company 


Dept. D Battle Creek, Mich. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cotton 
Discs for strainers and filters. 


DAIRY & POULTRY FEEDS 
direct from the grower. Dairy Ration, 
Gluten Feed, Bran, Middlings, Red Dog. 
ALZ KINDS OF LIVE STOCK AND 
POULTRY FEEDS 


First Hand Prices on Applications 


CONSUMERS MILLING CO. 
101 3rd Av. S. Minneapolis, Minn. 


RE MILK y 


MILK 
Gomiplete wien vou ceri | 
© — -, 


Send for sense- 
a tonal offer! Milk™ 


ov .. 

ti Veer Guarantee--C 

or Easy Terms--a year to 

ay. Write for FREE 

3 Bo K, ‘‘How tc Judge 
> > Milkers’’ 

Ottawa Mfg.Co. sox 4311 Magee Bidg.,Pittsburgh»Pa. 


Get yours now! 


‘Riverview 
‘botel 


“A GOOD PLACE TO STOP” 


BERKEY L. SWANK 
PROPRIETOR 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


FOR SALE 


¢ Delco Plant, 120 Volt, 56 


Batteries 


Good Condition. Can Be Seen 
Any Time at Catalpa Grove, 
Lake Milton 


ALEX LYLE 


304 Mahoning Bank 
Youngstown, Ohio 


KAMARA NEN NM 
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Clean Milk 


One of the smallest things any dairy 
farmer can possibly do is to try and produce 
a cleaner and a more safe milk than he did 
before. Members of the dairy fraternity 
’ should have more pride in their industry 
than to permit themselves to be lax in their 
production methods. Producing milk is a 
sacred duty—a trust that cannot be and 
should not be placed in the hands of non- 
efficient or non-interested people. Milk and 
milk products are the most vital foods we 
have and the dairy farmer has full power 
of control over the quality. It is a pity that 
any farmer would raise any objection to any 
attempt to help him to improve the stand- 
ard of his product. 


Pennsylvania) Farm Products Show 


The first call has been issued for the 
Pennsylvania Farm Products Show at Har- 
risburg. This show is to the Keystone farmers 
what the State Fair is to the farmers of all 
other states in the Union. During the past 
few years interest in the State Show has 
been at a low ebb amongst farmers in the 
western half of Pennsylvania, and it is hoped 
that this year the western folks will wake 
up and fall in line with the rest of the farm- 
ers by sending exhibits and then going to 
some of the meetings. 


We Are Laughing, Too! 


Henry Food and his “synthetic cow” is 
proving the best joke of the year. Again 
has this genius of the -automotive world 
clearly shown his apparent ignorance of 
facts outside his own bailiwick. 

Henry Ford is admired for his work in 
his chosen field. Henry Ford is ridiculed 
for his famous “peace ship.” Henry Ford 
is remembered for his admitted ignorance 
of history, as brought out in his famous 
Chicago Tribune trial. Henry Ford is thought 
less of for his unjust and unmerciful tirade 
on cooperative marketing, and now Henry 
Ford is being smiled at for another state- 
ment for which he is given credit. 

“IT don’t believe in dairy cows,” he said. 
“They are the most inefficient creatures in 
the world.” And he didn’t mean to be jok- 
ing when he made this statement. He goes 
further to state that any man of normal in- 
telligence could operate a farm by working 
twenty days a year. Wonderful! Remark- 
able, even if it isn’t so. 

We don’t know Henry’s pet scheme for 
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manufacturing milk from the air—perhaps 
he and Houdini, the magician, have been 
conspiring and will resort to the use of de- 
coys to trap the vitamins—other schemes 
to corral the fats, the minerals and other 
elements found in milk. 

Why the famous Mr. Ford should take his 
spite out on the poor unsuspecting cow is 
not known—whether it is the result of his 
trying to milk “bossy” from the wrong side 
or if he became entangled with the working 
end of the head of the cow family—we don’t 
know—but the editor will guess with the 
next one as to what is the motive. 


Making City Boys Into Farmers 


Six hundred business and_ professional 
men of New York City paid $60 a plate for 
a vegetable dinner at the Hotel Astor on 
October 20 as the means of raising funds to 
send sixty east side New York City boys to 
the National Farm School at Doyleston, Pa. 
The New York branch of this school plans 
to raise $72,000 a year for the next three 
years which they estimate will send one 
hundred and twenty New York boys to this 
school where they will study to become 
farmers. 


The supper consisted largely of vegeta- 
bles raised by the boys of the school. In- 
stead of flowers for decorations there were 
pumpkins, turnips, cabbage heads and beets. 
Prize poultry was on exhibition, but they 
got sleepy before the dinner was over and 
went to roost. The vegetables supplied by 
the school were brought to New York by 
a group of boys who made the trip by truck. 
Adam L,. Gimbel of Gimbel Bros., and Saks 
& Co., is chairman of the committee which 
has charge of raising the funds. 


The National Farm School is said to be 
the only complete agricultural school in the 
United States which caters chiefly to city 
boys. Boys selected for the school must 
be of good character and must have shown 
a real desire to become farmers. The course 
is three years with books, tuition and lodg- 
ing all furnished free. The school owns 
one hundred and ten acres of first class 
farming land which is divided into eight 
separate farms. In connection with his agri- 
cultural work the student at the school gets 
an all round high school education sufficient 
to secure admission into college if he de- 
sires it. 

The school has been in existence for 25 
years and according to statistics over 70 per 
cent of its graduates are pursuing the voca- 
tion of agriculture today. During the last 
five years, more than 85 per cent have stuck 
to farming. Practically all of the students 
are Jewish city boys. 


Our Best Bet 


The biggest feature at the National Dairy 
Show, aside from the cattle display, was the 
work of the National Dairy Council and its 
regional units. The Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council was one of the most active of 
the regional units for the past few years. 
The future activity of the local council will 
depend largely upon the support given the 
organization by the farmers. 


Editors of the leading publications all 
over the world are doffing their hats to 
ward the dairy industry for the work done 
by the Dairy Councils. ‘Producers of many 
other food commodities are casting envious 
eyes upon the dairymen and are trying to 
organize similar units for their own. in- 
dustries. 

The Dairy Council has been as necessary 
for the dairy industry, during the past few 
years, as a rudder to a ship. 
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The Price of Milk ¢ 

The fact that our fluid milk prices, in all 
districts, took a decided leap ahead, over the 
prices of last month, despite the fact that the 
buying power of the consuming public has not 
improved any to speak of, and the fact that 
the retail price of milk advanced in Pitts- 
burgh, speaks very well for our system of 
marketing. The sales of Class I milk were 
greater in September than im the history of 
the organization, the mark going well over 
18,000,000 pounds. It will be noted that 
prices quoted are net, less the deductions for 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company 
and the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council. 


The Letter-Writing Contest 


At least one senior member of the Dairy-— 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company can take 
a lesson from his son in the matter of milk 
sanitation. The editor happened to be read-_ 
ing a letter written by this youngster, which 
was entered in the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council letter writing contest, and this letter 
was a complete treatise on the subject. But, 
it happens that the father of this son had 
his milk shut off from the market twice on 
account of unsanitary conditions on his 
farm. Again, a child shall lead them. 
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A Message to Parents 


% 


Dad and Mother, if you have boys in your 
family, boys whom you would like to see be- 
come good American citizens and better men, 
urge them to seek membership in one of the 
greatest training schools for boys in the world, — 
the Lone Scouts of America. ‘The expense is 
trifling, the benefits derived from the organi-— 
zation are inestimable. You know what the 
Boy Scouts are, what they have done to the 
city boy. The Lone Scouts do the same 
thing for the farm boy, in fact more! 

We are organizing the Dairymen’s Price 
Reporter Lone Scout Tribe, which will be 
under the personal direction of Lone Scout 
Andrew P. Margo, an “old timer’! Tone 
Scout Margo is also editing the Lone Scout 
department in the DPR! 

If you have the welfare of your boy at 
heart you will urge him to become a member 
of this organization. 


Cooperation 


One of the virtues of cooperation seldom — 
mentioned is its power to develop and broad- — 
en, and make bigger and better those who co- — 
operate. Cooperation is the opposite of — 
selfishness. . 


The individualistic system is pure selfish- _ 
ness in which the individual thinks only, cares 
only, and works only for himself. In such a_ 
system, everything that is good in man be-_ 
comes dwarfed. His vision is dwarfed until 
he sees no further than himself, his work is — 
dwarfed until it is confined within the walls 
of his own desires. ‘The flower of gratitude — 
that should grow within his heart dries up and 
withers away. 3 

Cooperation, instead of destroying vision — 
enlarges it until the one practicing it sees his — 
whole community, then his state, then his _ 
country, and when he becomes a real co- 
operator, his vision includes the whole world. — 
Cooperation enlarges his work until it includes — 
every field of brotherly endeavor. Coopera- — 
tion waters, cultivates, and makes fertile the 
soil of the heart in which grows the flower 
of gratitude. “The sweetest flour that sheds 
its fragrance in the human heart.” . 

If you want to be a little, mean, narrow 
minded selfish creature, continue in your in-g 
dividualistic system. If you want to grow and 
develop into a big-hearted, broad minded, 
lovable person, become a cooperator.—Farm: _ 
ers’ Union. 
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Dear Boys: 
Well, we're here: The LONE 
SCOUTS, and I! Mr. Berlovich insist- 
ed on putting my full monicker in the 
heading, but to all of you fellows who 
“are going to the Lone Scouts, I want 
| to be known as “Andy Pep”, or PEP 
‘for short. You all know, what Mr. 
Berlovich told you about the Lone 
Scouts in several previous issues of 
the DPR, and some of you filled out 
the blank, but never got a reply. Well, 
you see, Mr. Berlovich is so darned 
busy chasing the cows to get copy for 
the DPR, (I hope he doesn’t read this 
or he'll fire me right off the reel!) 
that he just didn’t have time to send 
you the information about the Lone 
Scouts. He old you he would get an 
Old Timer” to edit the department, 
and I assure you that he couldn't get 
an older one than myself. I’ve grown 
up with the Lone Scouts. And now, 
I’m going to tell you some things about 
the Lone Scouts, that will make your 
fingers fairly itch for a pen and ink 
to fill out the blank at the bottom of 
the page—or wherever the “Chief” puts 

it! 

Fellows, I'll bet you’ve often envied 
the city boy who was lucky enough to 
be a Boy Scout. You've envied him 
his natty uniform, his knowledge of 
woodcraft, signalling, scouting, cook- 
ing and what not. But to be a Boy 
Scout one must belong to a troop, and 
well, I know farm boys don’t get the 
opportunity to go into town often. I 
confess I’m a city guy, but I’m a Lone 
Scout, and proud of it! So _ here’s 
where the Lone Scouts come in, to 
take care of you farm boys. You don’t 
have to belong to a troop—you're a 
“Lone” Scout, although five Lone 
Scouts and organize a tribe. 

But you will belong to a tribe, be- 
cause Mr. Berlovich and I are organ- 
izing a DPR, Lone Scout Tribe, just 
for us fellowss, and listen fellows, Mr. 
Berlovich has promised me, that if the 
tribe gets to be real big, that we'll get 
a little magazine all to ourselves! Oh 
Boy! 

Don’t get the impression that you 
have to have a uniform or buy one to 
be a Lone Scout. You don’t. Uni- 
forms don’t make Lone Scouts. When 
you fill out the blank below, stating 
that you are interested in the Lone 
Scouts, we'll send you a folder giving 
you all the information pertaining to 
the Lone:Scouts. Read it over, with 
your dad and mother, and your chums, 
then join the Lone Scouts! You won't 
regret it. 

Upon joining, you will receive a 
membership badge, the Lone Scout 
hand book and the First Degree Book. 
I will explain all these to you in order! 

The Hand Book tells you all about 
the Lone Scouts, of our ideals, our pur- 
pose, the degrees, our plan of govern- 
ment, the amateur papers which the 
Lone Scouts edit and publish and for 
which you can write and draw, if you 
have the talent, and everything else 
about the organization. 

The degree books are seven in num- 

' ber—there are seven degree, taking in 
every phase of scouting. I haven’t got 
the space here to tell you all about 
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them, but they teach you all about 
scouting, woodcraft, trailing, cooking, 
and a thousand and one other things, 
that you will be interested to know. 
And you get badges for passing your 
degrees, real beautiful ones, and when 
you pass them all you become a Saga- 
more Lone Scout! 

And after you pass your degrees, you 
take up one of the most interesting 
phases of Lone Scouting—Amateur 
Journalism. Small papers are publish- 
ed by some Lone Scouts who can afford 
it, for which you can write stories, ar- 
ticles, poetry and everything else in 
that line. Next month we will publish 
a list of some of the best of these 
papers, so that you can subscribe to 
them. In writing for these papers you 
can win Contributors’ Merit Medals, 
which are awarded the Scouts for their 
efforts. There are four of them, and 
the winning of only one of them will 
tickle you pink! The first is the bronze 
Merit Medal and the title of Lone 
Scout Contributor (LSC); the second 
is the silver medal and the title is Lone 
Scout Scribe (LSS); the third is the 
gold medal and the title of Lone Scout 
Graduate (L.SG); and the fourth brings 
you to the highest peak of your Lone 
Scout career! Winning it brings you 
everlasting fame in the organization. 
The badge is a beautiful Gold Quill and 
the title is Lone Scout Qillers (LSQ). 
The system for winning the merit med- 
als is published in the Hand Book. 

Limited space prevents me from tell- 
ing you more about the Lone Scouts, 
but you'll find out all about them if 
you sign and return the blank to us! 
Don’t forget that the Lone Scouts are 
a real he-boy’s organization, regulate 
fellows! You will be proud to be a 
Lone Scout, and in being one you will 
get to know Scouts from all over the 
country by corresponding with them 
and perhaps meeting them at the Lone 
Scout Rallies which are held every 
year at different places! More about 
that next month! 

I want every one of you boys to join, 
write me a personal letter, tell me about 
yourself, because we're going to be 
pals! 
It’s the best boy’s organization on this 
earth, bar none, and you will love it, 
as I do! I’ve promised Mr. Berlovich 
I’d have a thousand members in our 
Tribe within six months, so it’s up to 
you fellows! What do you say we 
have two thousand? Come on. Let’s 
go—let’s all-join the Lone Scouts! Right 
now! Get your pen! 

“Andy Pep.” 


Seven boys and girls from different 
parts of Belmont county, O., will attend 
Club Week at Ohio State University, 
November 16 to 25: These club mem- 
bers won the trip by making the high- 
est score in their chosen project at 
the county fair this fall. Members en- 
titled to the trip are Effie Gregg, 
Flushing, first year clothing; Helen 
McKelvey, Key, third year clothing; 
Pearl Douglass, Barnesville, food; How- 
ard Hanes, Barnesville, dairy calf; Na- 
da Durigg, Kéy, pig; Edward Negus, 
Bridgeport, poultry; Helen Clark, St. 
Clairsville, sheep. 


USE THIS BLANK 


D. P. R. Lone Scout Tribe 


450 Century Bldg. 


132 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
Please send me information about the LONE 


SCOUTS. 


We're going to be Lone Scouts! . 
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Your Place eS 
the Picture 


E realize that the prosperity 
of a distributing business de- 
pends not only on efficient service 
to the public but also on a reliable, 
constant, adequate source of supply. 


We are bringing this fact to the 
attention of our customers in the 
advertisement reproduced below, 
which will appear in Pittsburgh 
newspapers during the week of 
November 22nd. 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 
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FASHION BOOK NOTICE 


Send 15c in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE Fall and Win- 
ter 1925-26 BOOK OF FASHIONS, showing color plates, and contain- 
ing 500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a CONCISE 


and COMPREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON 


DRESSMAKING, ALSO 


SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of the various, 
simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. 
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5258. Juniors’ and Misses’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 Sizes: 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. A 16 
year size requires 24 yards of 54 inch mate- 
rial with 4 yard of contrasting 40 or 54 inches 
wide. The width of the dress at lower edge is 
134 yard. Price 15c. 


5245. Child’s Rompers. 


Cut in 4 Sizes: 6 mos., 1, 2, and 3 years. A 
1 year size requires 14 yard of 36 inch mate- 
rial with 3 yard of contrasting for collar, sleeve 
facings and belt. Price 15c, 


5114. Girls’ Dress. 


Cut in 4 Sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 10 
year size requires 2 yards of 36 inch material 


for the Dress, and 18 yard for the Guimpe. 
Price 15c. 


5204. Boys’ Over Coat. 

Cut in 6 Sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
A 10 year size requires 2 yards of 54 inch ma- 
terial. Price 15c. 


5263. Ladies’ Morning Dress. 

Cut in 6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 4§ yards 
of 36 inch material. The width at the foot 
is 13 yard. Price 15c. 
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5257. Ladies’ Dress for Women of Mature 
Figure with Slender Hips. 


Cut in 9 Sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52 
and 54 inches bust measure. A 42 inch size 
requires 3g yards of 54 inch material if made 
with short sleeves. With long sleeves 48 yards 
will be required. The width of the dress at 
lower edge is 24 yards. Price 15c. 


5239. Ladies’ Skirt. 


Cut in 7 Sizes: 25, 27, 29, 31, 33, 35 and 37 
inches waist measure, with corresponding hip 
measure, 35, 37, 39, 41, 43, 45 and 47 inches. A 
29 inch size requiies 13 yard of 54 inch mate- 
rial. The width at the foot with plaits ex 
tended is 13 yard. Price 15c. 


5264. Ladies’ Night Dress. 

Cut in 7 Sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 
inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 
4% yards of 36 inch material. Price 15c. 


5249. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 Sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. A 10 
year size as shown in the large view, will 
require 2 yards of 40 inch figured material and § 
yard of plain. If made with short sleeves and 
of one material 23 yards of 40 inch material will 
be required. Price 15c, 


HOMEMAKING 


By M. Lillian Conwell 


Homemaking, in the last few years 
has become a very important subject in 
scholastic education. We are told it is 
as essential as writing, reading or arith- 
metic and incidentally it includes them 
all. 

As we have always heard of Home- 
making it meant the daily chores of 
the home, on the farm or in the. city. 
But today it includes every phase of 
education; from the artistic to the sci- 
entific; from the every day duties of 
the household to the managing of the 
largest hotel. 

Each community has its own way of 
teaching and appreciating its course in 
Homemaking, and it is surprising the 
wonderful results being obtained. 

I had the privilege of visiting the Na- 
tional Dairy Show at Indianapolis this 
year. The display of cattle was better 
than ever, I heard many say. Not 
knowing cattle like the breeder, I must 
take someone else’s word for it. Some 
of the cattle on display were marvel- 
ous. 

The display of machinery used on 
modern farms was much to be admired. 
The huge vats used for pasteurizing 
milk and equipped with their cooling 
systems certainly spoke of progress. 
The bottle washing machine with its in- 
tricate workings and yet simple meth- 
ods for efficiency is surely an asset to 
the dairy business. The ice cream 
manufacturer was afforded new ideas 
by new machines shown. 

After those awful big pieces came 
the modest, but just as important meth- 
ods for packing dairy products. Such 
as cartons and bottle boxes and new 
kinds of cans—bottles for transporta- 
tion. Even methods of advertising were 
shown. 

A building was set aside for educa- 
tional purposes. This was called the 
National Health Food Show. 

The Dairy Councils took up greater 
part of the building with their many 
methods and devices of teaching the 
food value of dairy products. 

With them were affiliated the cheese 
and butter manufacturers. The dis- 
plays were. wonderful in their tech- 
nique. For instance, a statue of Pres- 
ident Coolidge carved out of a huge 
lump of butter. Ice cream made in al- 
most unimaginable shapes and forms. 

With these were also associated the 
Baker’s Association showing the great 
value of “milk bread”: that is, bread 
made with milk instead of water. In- 
cidentally let me say that this bread is 
bv far best because of its high food 
value. The fruit and vegetable people 
were interested, too, as well as the ce- 
real factories. Meats and ovsters and 
fish were also represented. Of course, 
the house being given over to Health 
Foods, all natural food or combina- 
tions were represented. 

The Dairy Council had a regular pro- 
gram for talks and cooking demonstra- 
tions and at every meeting a large crowd 
was assembled. 

But to the farm woman, I am sure 
the “Farm Women’s School” would be 
most interesting. I was not able to at- 


“were exceptionally fortunate in having — 


tend their whole week’s program, be- 
cause of being scheduled for duty at = 
the Da.ry Council’s booths. But I be- 
lieve I gathered enough to tell you — 
about it. be 
The idea of the school was to gath- — 
er together women from ona 
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through the state for instructions in 
Homemaking. They in turn to go back 
to their community and give to the oth- : 
er women the training obtained at the 
school. The school was held under the 
auspices of the Extension and Farm 
Bureau Department of Indiana. 

The women, young and old, some S 
grandmothers, came on Saturday after-_ 
noon and registered. After registering, — 
they had supper and followed by an in- 
formal “get acquainted” reception. 
There was a real spirit of comradeship 
prevailing among the 150 women reg- — 
istered. q 

Each day’s program began at 6:30 a. 
m., with the women exercising under 
supervision; then preparations for 
breakfast; then breakfast at 8:30; the — 
day’s real work began with Roll Call : 
every morning. : 

The women were grouped so that 
each day they did a different part of — 
the work in preparing the midday meal — 
(dinner). Every half hour a speaker — 
was scheduled and notes were taken — 
on the subject. These talks were any- — 
thing pertaining to women and home 
life on the farm—from beauty talks to ~ 
the raising and marketing of livestock; 
from the taking care of infants to the — 
preparation of a church supper. - 

The speakers were selected for their 
ability to put over their particular sub- 
ject, each one a specialist. The women — 


their school at the Dairy Show because 
of the specialists whom they could ob- — 
tain as speakers,and the opportunity of 
seeing thsi vé demonstration of — 
dairying and. terests. @ 

Outside org@@Pizations also sent their — 
representatives to demonstrate. ‘These " 
all added to the educational opportuni- q 
ties given these women. I am sure that — 
every state would do well to provide — 
such a school, and I am quite confident — 
that the world would be a little better 
if all our Homemakers planned their 
household duties so they might attend 
such schools or at least take advantage 
of opportunities as are given them from 
time to time for greater education. Let ; 
us all appreciate what our state is do- q 
ing for us by planning to set aside some 4 
time this winter for educational pur- — 
poses. This might be done by attend- 
ing school, if we can in our own com- — 
munity. By taking a course of lec= 
tures, by corresponding with the State 
College, by taking advantage of the Ra- a 
dio. There are very few women who 
cannot avail themselves of some means _ 
of further education. 


Americans Eat Meat 


Most Liberally 


The people of the United States are i 
one of the leading meat-consuming peo- _ 
ples of the world, states W. H. Tom- 
have, head of the animal husbandry 
department_of the Pennsylvania State 
College, in “Meats and Meat Prod- # 
ucts,” a new book just off the press. 
Professor Tomhave, one of the leading — 
authorities in the country on animal 
husbandry, was recently elected secre- es 
tary of the American Aberdeen-Angus — 
Breeders’ Association. om 

Consumption of meat per capita in & 


e United States ranged from 150 
ounds in 1907 to 180 in 1924, Tomhave 
ays. The average annual per capita 
onsumption during this period was 
pproximately 162 pounds of meat and 
rd, exclusive of poultry, fish and mis- 
ellanecous products. 

The average daily per capita con- 
sumption of meat in the United States 
s a little less than one-half a pound. 
n the aggregate approximately 53,- 
0,000 pounds of meat are needed to 
upply the daily demand of the con- 
uming public. Of the 18,481,000,000 
pounds of meat produced in the United 
tates, in 1923, 55 per cent was pork, 
37 per cent beef, 5 per cent veal, and 
3 per cent lamb and mutton. 
Among the countries of the world 
the United States ranks fourth in per 
capita consumption of meat, according 
to Professor Tomhave’s book. Argen- 
tina is first with 281 pounds. Australia 
is second with 262 pounds and New 
_ Zealand is third. 


_ Milk Diet On Golden Rule 
Sunday—December 6 
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The health-giving qualities of milk 
are being emphasized in a unique way 
by Near East Relief, which is asking 
all the world to eat a frugal meal on 
Golden Rule Sunday, December 6, such 
as its overseas orphans eat every day in 
the year. 

To launch its campaign, some 500 tin- 
plate dinners are being given at leading 
hotels of the country, to which prom- 
inent people in all walks of life sit down 
to such frugal fare as: 


Macaroni with Cheese 
Stewed Apricots with Karo Syrup 
Bread Cocoa. 


This menu requires a large percen- 
tage of dairy products, milk for the co- 
coa and milk and cheese for macaroni. 
Furthermore at all these dinners mo- 
tion pictures are shown of the Near 
East Relief orphans and emphasis is 
laid on the fact that these children 
who were once anemic and emaciated 
as the result of famine and war hard- 
ships, have been brought back to nor- 
mality by means of simple but whole- 
some fare, in which milk has played an 
important part. 


One of the big milk companies, ap- 
preciating the fine advertising signifi- 
cance of these Golden Rule dinners, has 
launched a large advertising campaign 
based on Golden Rule Sunday. Ad- 
vertising cards have been placed in all 
the street cars of the large cities of the 
country. Page advertisements will run 
in 600 leading dailies of the United 
States, in addition to magazine and pos- 
ter advertising, linking up the idea of 
Golden Rule Sunday with the part milk 
has played in restoring the famine- 
stricken orphans to health and strength. 
In addition to this advertising two mil- 
lion booklets on Golden Rule Sunday 
and Near East Relief orphan menus are 
being distributed through dairies and in 
grocery stores. 

For several years the Near East was 
totally dependent on canned milk. 
Nearly ten years of warfare with its at- 
tendant deportations, massacres and 
famine destroyed the livestock of the 
country. The restocking of the pas- 
tures is one of the most important re- 
constructive measures initiated by Near 
East relief. 

In Russia Armenia a 16,000 acre tract, 
once the estate of a Russian grand 
duke, is now given over to the Near 
East relief to teach the orphan children 
under American care modern methods 
of husbandry. Old buildings have been 
reconstructed and new ones built by 
refugee labor. This great ranch with 
stables for more than 1,000 animals, 
warehouses, personnel houses and dor- 
mitory buildings stands out as a model 
agricultural experiment station. Pure- 
bred bulls from Switzerland, paid for 
by Armenians in America, have been 
brought in for improving the local cat- 
tle. 

There are now close to 35,000 or- 
phans who look to America for their 
support. This number does not include 
the children in refugee camps. The 
Near East relief is not only feeding 
and housing this huge aggregation of 
parentless children, but each boy and 
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girl is being trained for self-support. 
Nearly all the children are less than 12 
years of age. Practically none are over 
14, and at 15 or 16 they must be equip- 
ped to start out “on their own.” In 
the cases of exceptional children, tour- 
ists interested in their welfare some- 
times provide for advanced training in 
the American colleges at Beirut or Con- 
stantinople. 

During the 12 months from January 
1 to December 31, 1924, the service of 
Near East relief reached 554,978 per- 
sons, of whom the great majority were 
women and children, and many of 
whom belonged to races or nationalities 
that had no legal claim upon thé land 
that had given them haven. 

The service included food, medical 
aid, clothing or personal service such 
as the work of conducting the release 
of Greek military and civil prisoners 
from Turkey and immigration service 
to refugees. 

A total of 74,852 children were served, 
without taking to account those pro- 
vided with clothing outside of orphan- 
ages or without taking into account 
those with mothers who were served 
among the total of 554,978. 

It is to continue this great humani- 
tarian work that you are asked to ob- 
serve Golden Rule Sunday, December 6. 

“As practical-help is the best expres- 
sion of friendship,” writes President 
Coolidge in endorsing the day, “I feel 
that the aid which we may give out of 
our prosperity to those impoverished 
by war may be of the utmost value in 
the promotion of international good 
will. The consistent observance of 
Golden Rule Sunday cannot but help 
to bring about the application of the 
Golden Rule itself to the nfisunder- 
standings of nations and of individuals. 

“T earnestly hope that the voluntary 
observance of this day may become 
increasingly prevalent in the homes of 
America and throughout the world.” 


“Hot Stove League” Yields 
To Institute 


Farmers’ institutes, those clearing- 
houses for all sorts of problems in ru- 
ral communities, got under way this 
week in Ohio and will continue to 
February and March. By that time 
every county in the State will have 
held, on an average, eight institutes. 

Last winter Ohio again led all other 
states in farmers’ institutes. An at- 
tendance of 626,969 was registered at 
the 703 institutes. Half of these in- 
stitutes got some support from the 
Ohio Sate University; the rest were 
independent, financed wholly by the 
communities in which they were held. 

Monroe, Noble and Tuscarawas coun- 
ties began the institue year with the 
regular two-day sessions on Monday 
and Tuesday, October 26 and 27. Grad- 
ually the number will increase until 
in January and February 12 or 14 in- 
stitutes will be scheduled each day all 
through the state. 

Speakers at these institutes have been 
chosen by F. L. Allen, institute super- 
visor at the Ohio State University, from 
among successful farmers and farm 
wives in Ohio counties. 

The trend, however, is to make farm- 
ers’ institutes community gatherings, 
where community problems can be 
threshed out. Technical talks on crops 
and livestock have given way in large 
measure to discussions of problems 
common to every rural community and 
to all in it. 


Grows 400-Bushel Spud Crop 
For Third Time 


John Schrope, Hogins, Pa., who has 
twice before been a member of the 
Keystone 400-Bushel Potato Club, has 
aaa qualified, this time with 415 bush- 
els. 

From a field of ten acres, according 
to County Agent W. L. Bollinger, 
Schrope harvested 3,636 bushels of 
firsts. His three best acres averaged 
394 bushels. The whole crop was sold 
to a Philadelphia commission firm di- 
rect from the field, netting the owner 
$1.05 a bushel. 

Schrope has kept accurate records of 
prices received on his potatoes since 
1920. In the six years he has sold his 


potatoes from the field at an average 
of 90 cents a bushels. His average 
production for this same period has 
been 300 bushels an acre. Only once 
in the six years has he failed to make 
a profit, and that was in 1923, when he 
sold potatoes for 55 cents a. bushel, 
just breaking even. 


Three Members of Ohio 
Junior Champions Are 
Association Juniors 


Three of the four members of the 
junior dairy cattle judging champion- 
ship team from Ohio, which incidently 
came from Belmont county, are chil- 
dren of members of the Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company. 

Under the efficient coaching of Coun- 
ty Agent I. S. Hoddinott and C. P. 
Lang, vocational instructor, the Bel- 
mont youngsters walked away with 
initial honors at the Ohio State Fair. 

At the National, these youngsters 
were handicapped, inasmuch as most 
of the teams entered were much older 
and more experienced. However the 
Buckeye youngsters did very creditably, 
and came away from the contest, win- 
ners in spite of the fact that they did 
did not win the contest. 

The Maryland team won the contest 
with Illinois second, Oklahoma third, 
Georgia fourth and Iowa fifth. Ohio 
was given honorable mention. 


Eleven 


Reading from left to right—Lowell McKelvey, 

County Agent I. S. Hoddinott, Emerson Dun- 

fee, John Sutton, C. P. Lang, vocational agri- 
culture teacher, Gladys Dysart. 


The members of the team were Low- 
ell McKelvey, Bethesda, son of C. E. 
McKelvey, member of the Barnesville 
Local; Emerson Dunfee, Belmont, son 
of J. L. Dunfee, member of the same 
Local; John Sutton, St. Clairsville, 
whose father, Rodney Sutton, is also 
a sinember ot sthesa: -C..-S. (Co iwand 
Gladys Dysart, Belmont. 

These youngsters will appear on pro- 
grams of some of the county meetings 
of farmers this winter. 
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Mathew's Cut-Rate MedicineStore 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS’ 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 
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Twelve 


New Dairy Specialist Joins 
Extension Force 


George A. Taylor, a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota dairy course, 
has been appointed extension special- 
ist in dairy manufacturing at the Penn- 
sylvania State College. He succeeds 
L. W. Morley, who resigned to become 
director of extension and register of 
merit for the American Jersey Cattle 
Club. 

The new specialist comes to his work 
in Pennsylvania well prepared by sev- 
eral years of practical work in both 
the manufacturing and _ educational 
phases. For the first two years fol- 
lowing graduation he was employed by 
the Evansville Pure Milk Company in 
Indiana, where he was in charge of the 
milk department and making up of ice 
cream mix. He was also engaged in 
quality production work with the farm- 
ers. 

In the spring of 1924 Taylor went 
with the Almito Dairy Company, Oma- 
ha, Nebraska, as plant superintendent. 
There 40,000 pounds of milk were 
handled daily for the retail and whole- 
sale trade and butter, condensed milk, 
and cottage cheer were also manufac- 
tured. On January 1, 1925, he went 
with the Twin City Milk Producers’ 
Association. He was placed in charge 
of the sanitation department which in- 
cluded work in sanitation on the farms 
and in the plants and had to do with 
the condition of the milk as it arrived 
at the distributors for bottling. 

From this position he comes to Penn- 
sylvania where his services are now 
available in educational work in dairy 
manufacturing. 


Nine Belmont Clubs on the 
County Honor Roll 


Nine clothing clubs showed one hun- 
dred per cent exhibits at the Belmont 
County, Ohio, Fair, this year. They 
are as follows: 

The Betsy Ross Club of Belmont, 
Miss Edith Kemp leader; Busy Bees of 
Flushing, leader Miss Florence Bro- 
kaw; Ita Et Ita of Flushing, leader 
Mrs. Anna Anderson; Hooppole Club 
of New Castle, Miss Ethel Yarnall, 
leader; Buttercup, of Somerset, leader, 
Miss Faye Mason; Sunshine Club of 
Fairpoint, leader, Mary Agnes Camp- 
bell; Egypt Club, of Hendrysburg, Mrs. 
W. E. Groves, leader; Mayflower, of 
Hunter, Miss Mary Price, leader, and 
Needle Fly, of Flushing, with Mrs. Carl 
Kirk as leader. 


Dean Vivian For Annual 
Meeting 


Dean Alfred Vivian will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual Belmont 
County Farm Bureau meeting in St. 
Clairsville, December 3. 

Dean Vivian has been connected with 
the College of Agriculture at Ohio State 
State University for 25 years. The past 
year he has been acting director of ex- 
tension in the absence of Director Ram- 
sower. He has been active in grange 
work ever since he came to Ohio and 
according to Farm Bureau officials an 
invitation will be extended to all farm- 
ers of the county. 


Paxton Scores Again 


Again has “Jim” Paxton, the astute 
D. C. S. Co. supporter from Houston, 
Pa., piloted a prize winning herd of 
Holsteins over the show circuits of the 
east. 

“Jim” is a bit modest in telling of 
his winnings, but some of his accom- 
plishments leaked out without his 
knowledge. While showing at the 
West Virginia State Fair, in a field 
where competition was very keen, his 
animals walked away with first in the 
aged bull class, first in yearling bull 
division, second and fourth in the 
aged cow section, first among the two- 
year old cows, third on his senior year- 
ling heifer, first in exhibitors’ herd, 
second in yearling herd, third in calf 
herd, first in produce of cow and also 
the junior, senior and grand cham- 
pion male ribbons. 
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King Echo Sylvia Alcartra Lad, his 
aged herd bull, was the grand cham- 
pion. Dasie Dalzell Mercedes Belle 4th, 
his grand aged cow entry, came within 
an ace of winning her class. Randolph 
of Illinois, won this class and also the 
grand senior championship. 

At the Washington, Pa., fair he walk- 
ed off with practically all the blue rib- 
bons and most of the purple ones also. 
His herd made practically as fine a 
record this year as it did last year, 
despite the fact that he had found the 
competition much more stiff. 


Editor’s Note: The Dairymen’s Price Re- 
porter would like to hear from other of its 
readers who have had successful tours of the 
livestock circuit this year. If you know of 
anyone who had a herd out this fall, please 
send his name to the editor. 


Pennsylvania, placed third among the 
nation’s great dairy states, when 261 
Keystone dairy herds won places on 
the National Three Hundred Pound 
Honor Roll for performances of the 
past year. Many other herds by a lit- 
tle weeding and better feeding can win 
a place on this honor roll next year. 

T. D. Harmon, co-publisher of the 
National Stockman-Farmer, Pittsburgh, 
and a pioneer in agricultural journalism, 
died Nov. 9, after a lingering illness of 
several years. 


C. P. Baker of Dorset, Ohio, is show- 
ing a freak stalk of corn. The stalk 
divided towards the top and has two 
tassels, perfectly formed. 


Two sheep killing dogs were shot on 
the farm of Joe Gerich, Lordstown, 
Ohio. .The officer answered a call from 
S. Fenstermaker, Lordstown farmer, 
that the dogs were killing the sheep and 
investigation proved one had been kill- 
ed. 


Results of the cattle judging contest 
at the Ohio State Fair, just made pub- 
lic, show that Charles Blake, a Middle- 
field, O., lad, received first place in judg- 
ing Jersey cattle with a score of 96.5. 
Lisle Bartholomew also of the Lords- 
town high school, was second in Guern- 
seys with a score of 95.5. 


Al Mendenhall, Spokane, Ohio, has a 
brood sow which gave birth to 19 pigs, 
all living and doing well. 


Fred Creed of Orwell, Ohio, chal- 
lenges anyone to beat his record of 
filling a 12 x 30 silo from three acres of 
silage corn. 


Denny Greening, Rock Creek, Ohio, 
found on his farm a brave yellow dan- 
delion surrounded by a shower of au- 
tumn leaves tinted by the frost. The 
dandelion was under a chestnut tree 
whose yield was unusually large this 
year. 


Two hundred and fifty fruit trees are 
being set out on the farm bought last 
summer by W. E. Smithheisler, and 
located just south of the village of 
Jefferson, Ohio. Two hundred are ap- 
ple trees, 50 peach and in addition there 
are 25 other small fruit trees and a 
quantity of grapes. 


Many farmers near Madison, Ohio, 
have been swindled recently by a man 
giving his name as Garfield, who bought 
livestock from them, paying with “cer- 
tified” checks on the Reliance Trust 
Company of Columbus. The checks 
have proven to be no good. Allen R. 
Ernest reports that he was swindled out 
of $600. 


Dates for Tri-State Show 


Definite dates have been set for the 
third annual poultry show to be held 
at East Liverpool by the Tri-State Pet 
Stock and Poultry Association. The 
Broadway Street Car Terminal build- 
ing, second floor, has been secured for 
the show week, Monday, December 28, 
to Saturday, January 2, which will be 
a very favorable location. 


“But if a woman have long hair, it is 
a praise unto her, for her hair is given 
her for a covering.”—Corinthians. 


The Portage County Poultry Asso- 
ciation has secured the annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio Buff Leghorn Club, to 
be held at Ravenna in connection with 
the annual poultry show, which will be 
held in Riddle Hall, No. 5, December 
2-5. About 200 Buff Leghorn fowls are 
expected to be shown. D. D. Whit- 
taker of Cuyahoga Falls, will judge the 
birds es 


Fitting for Freshening 


R. L. Olmstead 

All good dairymen agree that suc- 
cessful feeding of dairy cows does not 
begin: after a cow freshens. If a cow is 
to do her best and is to respond to good 
feeding she must be put in a good con- 
dition before freshening. Then, too, 
cows that have the ability to give large 
amounts of milk often produce this 
milk at the expense of certain materials 
in their bodies. If a cow is to come. up 
to her normal production during her 
next milking period these materials 
must be stored back in her body. The 
time to do this is during the dry period 
which should last from six to ten weeks. 
If a cow freshens in a thin condition 
or is given no rest period she will not 
produce her normal amount of milk. A 
cow that is fitted to a good working 
condition soon pays for the feed fed 
to her while dry and also pays a larger 
profit on the feed consumed while 
milking than the cow that freshens in 
a thin condition. 

The fitting ration should vary some- 
what from the regular feeding mixture. 
With alfalfa or clover hay and silage 


200 pounds ground corn, 200 pounds ‘ | 
ground oats, 100 pounds wheat bran 
and 100 pounds linseed oil meal will 


make a good ration. If a poor grade 
of hay is being fed then equal parts 


of corn, oats, bran and oil meal should. 


be used. If the ration proves a little 
laxative, some of the oily meal may 
be omitted. 

The amount of these grain mixtures 
to be fed will vary from five pounds 
per day or more depending on the ap- 
petite of the cow and her condition. 

The day previous to freshening this 
ration should be taken from the cow 
and she should be given a good bran 
mash. This will clean out her diges- 
tive tract and cool her system prepara- 
tory to freshening. 


How much do you spend on illness in 


a year? Survey of 104 farm families 
in Medina County showed that they 


averaged $38.60 a year on doctor and — 


drug bills. 


A litter of 14 purebred Poland-Chi- 


na pigs, farrowed March 1, by Septem- _ 
and so. 


ber 1 weighed 4490 pounds, 
brought a world’s record in pork pro- 


duction to George Evans of Highland — 


County. This is the fourth ton-litter, 


or better, Mr. Evans has raised in three 
years. 


Saysunoams 
insists on calling boys and girls “kid- 
dies,’ was once called a “kiddy.” 


Saysucam: 
barks. 
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Growing Up 
Together 


This institution has grown up with its 
customers but it has never grown away from 


them. 


the small depositor. 
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It has grown big but it will never be- 
come so large that it will not really welcome 


It is big enough to ge strong but no big 
enough to be strange. 


WE ARE HERE TO SERVE YOU 


First National Bank 
The Dollar Savings 


& Trust Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Combined Resources Over F orty-four Millions 
FIVE PER CENT paid in the Dollar Bank’s 
INVESTMENT DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


A biting dog seldom 


Perhaps the man who 
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West Virginia State Dairy- 
men Hold Meet 


By The Editor 


West Virginia, it is admitted, is not a 
dairy State. Yet West Virginia is vi- 


tally interested in dairying and becom- 


ing more so every day, if one is to 
judge from the enthusiasm and interest» 
displayed at the fourth annual conven- 
tion of the West Virginia Dairymen’s 
Association, which was held at Parkers- 
burg on Nov. 4 and 5. 

Approximately 200 interested dairy- 
men attended the sessions of the open- 
ing day and the banquet in the evening. 
Such personalities as Prof. E. L. An- 
thony, head of dairy division at Uni- 
versity of West Virginia; Prof. Oscar 
Erf, the veteran dairy leader from 
Ohio; C. E. Clement, market milk spe- 
cialist from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Hon. John Smith, secre- 
tary of agriculture in West Virginia; 
Prof. Nat Frame, director of extension 
at the University of West Virginia and 


a host of others, who appeared on the 
program, found an audience that was 
hungry for facts and figures on dairy- 
ing. 

The convention this year, was marred 
by rain during the second day, which 
practically cut the farm and industrial 
tour in twain nevertheless, those who 
attended all sessions are satisfied that 
this year’s gathering was indeed a 
worthwhile one. 

Prof. O. H. Henderson of the dairy 
department at the University, was the 
opening speaker on the first day of 
the program. He gave a good common 


sense talk on the use of minerals in 


feeding dairy cattle. Prof. Hender- 
son, who has been experienced in the 
practical field, has the happy faculty 
of talking in the “dairymen’s language.” 
Some of the early members of the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany will recall Prof. Henderson as 
county agent in Crawford, Pennsy] 
vania, during the early organization 
days. 

Following Prof. Henderson was Prof. 
Erf of Ohio State University who gave 
one of his graphic feeding lectures, em- 
phasizing a number of experiments now 
being conducted to ascertain the value 
of certain feeding methods. 

“Better feeding methods must be fol- 
lowed in order to cut down the cost of 
milk production,” declared Prof. Erf. 
“Experiments have proven that, under 
present day prices, a cow giving only 
150 pounds fat a year, does so at a cost 
of $1.18 per pound, while a cow giving 
400 pounds fat annually does so at a 
cost of 51 cents a pound,” he continued. 
“Therefore, we are not yet through in 
digesting the cost of production and 
production problems are primary ones 
for any farmer to study. 

“We cannot regulate milk prices to 
cost of production, but we should be 
able to regulate our our production 
costs to the prevailing prices.” 

Dr. C. E. Clement, market milk spe- 
cialist of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
ture, took the place of Dr. Ernest Kel- 
ly on the program. The federal au- 
thority spoke on the need of coopera- 
tion between the milk producer and 
the milk dealer. 
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Dr. A. E. Hardy, health supervisor 
of Charleston, W. Va., gave an inter- 
esting demonstration in testing milk 
for bacteria count and sediment, he also 
spoke at length on milk ordinances. 


In the evening, at the banquet, Judge 
Reece Blizzard of Parkersburg acted 
as toastmaster. Speakers of the eve- 
ning included Hon. John Smith, secre- 
tary of Agriculture; Prof. Nat Frame, 
director of agricultural extension; Prof. 
E. L. Anthony, head of the dairy de- 
partment at University of West Vir- 
ginia, and several local persons. Dean 
G. R. Lyman of the College of Agricul- 
ture, was unable to attend on account 
of illness. 

The championship demonstration team 
from Cabell county gave their winning 
lecture. F. N. Darling, county agent, 
who trained the Cabell youngsters, was 
roundly commended for their excel- 
lent work. 

At the election H. L. Smith of Mar- 
tinsburg, was re-elected president; Dr. 
T. E. Gore, Clarksburg, is the new first 
vice president; S. B. Tallman, Parkers- 
burg, second vice president; W. G. 
Riggs, Martinsville, third vice president, 
and J. V. Hopkins, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The next year’s session will be at 
Clarksburg. 

The West Virginia Dairymen’s As- 
sociation, is a young organization, but 
its work is far reaching and the effect 
it is having on the industry is being 
felt. In the next issue, more will be 
written of its accomplishments since 
its inception. 


1788 Milkers Lead Tested 
Dairy Herds 


The Troy Cow Testing Association in 
Bradford county led the State in the 
number of cows producing more than 
forty pounds of butterfat during Sep- 
tember, the monthly report just issued 
by the Pennsylvania State College dairy 
extension service shows. Forty-nine 
cows passed the 40-pound mark in this 
group. 

Fighty-eight cows in the Carbon-Le- 
high Association produced 1,000 pounds 
of milk or more to give this group the 
lead in the heavy milker class. The 
Central Pennsylvania Guernsey Breed- 
ers’ Association in Blair county with 
572 cows, led in number tested. 

Thirty-four Associations reported 11,- 
761 cows tested. Of this number 730 
passed the 40-pound butterfat produc- 
tion mark and 1,058 gave 1,000 or more 
pounds of milk. One hundred and forty- 
five cows produced 50 or more pounds 
of butterfat during the month and 419 
passed the 1,200-pound mark in the 30- 
day period. 

The highest milk producer, a regis- 
tered Holstein, owned by C. A. Zim- 
merman of the Carbon-Lehigh group, 
gave 2,145 pounds of lacteal fluid. An- 
other registered Holstein, owned by 

R. Paulhamus of the Lycoming 
County Association, topped the but- 
terfat leaders with 91.8 pounds. Car- 
bon-Lehigh also had the highest 10- 
cow average butterfat production, 58.3 
pounds. 


Says Sam: Nowadays its speed, rath- 
er than pride, that goes before a fall. 
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Stewart-Warner Music Co. 
16 North Phelps St. 
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Savers From Half 
a Continent 


use the facilities for saving offered by THE 
HOME, SAVINGS AND LOAN COM- 
PANY. 


It is no harder to mail your deposit than it is 
to mail a letter—and we give mail custom- 
ers the same prompt service you get when 


you come in person with your savings. 


Write us—if you cannot visit our offices 


conveniently—and we will explain all about 


SAVING BY MAIL. 


The Home Savings 
& Loan Company 


Main Office: 
Federal and Chestnut Streets, Youngstown 


Struthers Office: 32 State Street, Struthers 
Salem Office: 64 Main Street, Salem 
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Canadian Courts Refuse Wit- 
nesses for Co-ops—Re- 
ports Walton Peteet 


The following report being sent out 
by Walton Peteet, secretary National 
Council Farmers’ Cooperative Mar- 
keting Associations, is representa- 
tive of some of the battles the co- 
operatives are being forced through in 
order to gain recognition. 

“A large party of co-operative mar- 
keting officials went to Regina, Canada, 
Sept. 21, to testify in the Sapiro libel 
suit against the Regina Leader. In the 
party were Judge R. W. Bingham, Carl 
Williams, J. C. Stone, B. W. Kilgore, 
H. E. Bradshaw, Gutherie Coke, Ralph 
Barker, J. Sherman Porter, Wm. Far- 
rar, H. A. Ruby, W. F. Lynch and Wal- 
ton Peteet. 

“The suit was based on slanderous 
attacks made on Mr. Sapiro during the 
Canadian Wheat Campaign and were 
inspired by the Winnepeg Grain Ex- 
change. Although witnesses were on 
hand to disprove every allegation made 
against Sapiro, they were not permit- 
ted to testify by a ruling of the court 
that the publication of he charges was 
privileged, even though false, by rea- 
son of the public interest in the wheat 
pool campaign. The outcome of the 
case is well summed up in the following 
paragraph from a letter received from 
a prominent Canadian farmer since our 
return from Regina: 

“The fact that Mr. Sapiro did not 
have an opportunity to put in his evi- 
dence in defense of his good name in 
a Canadian Court has caused wide- 
spread bitterness among all classes 
here, regardless of what their business 
or political affiliations may be. The 
verdict of the court has been rendered, 
but there is no question as to the ver- 
dict of the general public and in spite 
of the fact that our daily press is pre- 
vened from criticizing an act of our 
courts, yet actions are under way which 
I have no doubt will in the near future 
make almighty plain the attitude of 
the Saskatchewan public on the case of 
Sapiro versus the Leader, Star Pub- 
lishing Company.” 


Garden Men Meet 


Defiance Folding Crates 


Farmers’ Egg Carriers, Poultry Coops and 
Wheelbarrows 


Both prices and goods are right 
The Defiance Box Company 


DEFIANCE, OHIO 


SULLA LS 


SIO, 


GO TO 


BLASES’ 


With Your Eye Troubles. 
Do Your Eyes Burn? Do 
They Water? Do They 
Blur? If So, See Us. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Blase 
Optometrists and Opticians 
Makers of Glasses That Fit 

11 and 15 S. Hazel St. 
Near Hotel Ohio 
All Kinds of Special Lense 
Grinding 


Pennsylvania vegetable growers will 
have four big days of their own on the 
program of the second annual Horti- 
cultural Week at the Pennsylvania 
State College, November 17 to 20. Those 
who were not at the first one last year 
should come; those who were there 
will be back, too. 


How True This Is! 


We have just learned of an edi- 
tor who started poor twenty 
years ago and retired with a com- 
fortable fortune of $50,000. This 
was acquired through industry, 
economy, conscientious effort, in- 
domitable perseverance, and the 
death of an uncle who left him 
$49,999. 
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“The all-softening, overpowering knell, 
The tocsin of the soul—the dinner 
bell.” —Lord Byron. 
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INCREASE THE BUTTERFAT 


In Your Milk 
KING ONA sons sire high testing daughters 


THE ONA FAMILY 


is noted for 
LONGEVITY—HIGH% BUTTERFAT—LONG TIME 
PRODUCTION 
Generation After Generation 
THE RIECK CERTIFIED DAIRY FARMS Co. 
ROOTSTOWN, OHIO 
THE HOME OF HIGH TESTING HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
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Three Out of Four Los 


There are twenty-five million cows in the United Statem 
and if you stood by the side of a road for twenty-four hours 
a day and watched them go by in single ble—you aa 
have to stand there 1,427 years. & 


Do you know that only one out of every four of thes : 
cows is a real profit maker. ‘The other three “boarder” 
cows are fed daily, milked every day—twice a day—three 
hundred sixty-five days a year, just for fun. Just think of 
the tremendous loss of time and money represented—be- 
cause the owners of these cows are satisfied to plod along 
the old routine without checking up on their cows indi- 
vidual ability to produce milk and butterfat. — és 


The work is hard and the pay for labor is small with 
the unprofitable “boarder” cow. ¢ 


f 


Milk Cows for Profit and not for Pleasure. Raise your 
calves from the best cows in your herd. j 


* 


The Pittsburgh District Dairy Council offers the mem- 
bers of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company a real 
service of herd improvement—a direct by mail Cow Test- 
ing Association organized especially to reach those farm- 
ers who are so situated that they can’t be reached by a local 
Cow Testing Association and those farmers who are in dis- 
tricts where Cow Testing Associations have not been 
organized. 4 


This service will test each cow’s milk every month and— 
will compute feed, production costs and income per cow SO_ 
with actual records one can with certainty eliminate those 
cows that are unprofitable. 4 


By means of a “news letter” for members we will give 
seasonal information on the feeding of satisfactory rations. 
and to instill interest, by comparing notes of feeding and 
management with other dairymen. We will also promote 
the use of pure bred bulls. 


Equipment necessary for this work is a pair of scales 
and a sample dipper. The Dairy Council will furnish am 
pasteboard mailing carton and a herd book. i 


The cost of this service will be $10.00 per year per herd 
of ten (10) cows or less, and $1.00 per year extra for each 
cow exceeding ten cows. This is to be payable in two in- 
stallments, one-half of the total amount in advance and the 
other half payable at the end of six months. 


For further information, please fill in the following 
coupon and mail at once. 13 


Dairymen’s Herd Improvement Plan, 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, 
451 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Please send me details concerning your Dairy- | 
men’s Herd Improvement Plan. This coupon does | 


not obligate me in any manner whatsoever. 


DAIRYMEN’S P 
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Price at Saegertown, Emlenton 
Price at Butler is $2.88 per cwt 


Price at Vinocur Dairy, Barnesville, H. 


, Conneaut Lake and Moore Bros., is $2.48 cwt. 


W. Walker Co., Orangeville, Phalanx 


and Andalusia Dairy at E. Rochester is $2.58 per cwt. 
Price at Salem and Alliance is $2.73 per cwt. 


All prices 3.5% 


District No. 
markets. 
District No. 2—Includes Youngstown, War- 
ren, Niles and Girard. 

District No. 3—Wheeling, Bellaire, 
port, Martins Ferry. 

District No. 4—Ashtabula. 

No. 5— Manufacturing plants at 
Saegertown, Orangeville and Em- 


1—Pittsburgh and _ suburban 


Bridge- 


District 
Minerva, 


basis with usual butterfat differential. 


lenton, (Note)—Plants under Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling or Youngstown City inspection re- 
ceive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 
ets No. 6—Sharon, Farrell and Sharps- 
ville. 
District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 


District No. 8—New Kensington and Par- 
nassus. 


The above prices are issued with the understanding that they are NET to the 
producers, and that buyers will make the following payments: 


1. To the D. C. S. Company, 


1 cent per cwt. from all members. 


2. To the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, 1 cent per ewt. from all members. 


3. To the Pittsburgh District 
producers. 


Dairy Council, 2 cents per cwt. from all other 


Approved by Board of Directors, November 13, 1925. 


November 13, 1925. 
Dealers listed below are operating under 
dooling contracts and their accounts as of this 
late are considered in good standing by the 


Pool Accounting Department. 


1 This list is sub- 
ject to change and 


Parties interested are re- 


quested to destroy any lists issued prior to 
this date. 


District No. I 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 
Harmony Creamery Co, 
-Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 
Allegheny Dairy Co. 
Charles Giger. 


[aoe & Hubbard. 


. A. Carr 

Hall R. Magee. 

The Warren San. Milk Co. 
Persing Milk Prod. Co. 
Frederick Dairy Co. 


Hazel-Glenn Milk Co. Fas ce 
Shadyside Milk Co. Highland Dairy. 
Clifford Stauffer. J. R. Biery. 


“A. H. Rapp 

Milan Bielich. 

Frank Bayer. 

Chas. Nauman. 
Economy Creamery. 

V. H. Schultz. 

aes P. Tomkiewicz. 
eerless Milk Co. 

E. H. Kaste. 

McLaren Sanitary Milk Co. 
Tech Ice Food Products. 


W. A. McIntosh. 
District No, III 
United Dairy Co. 
Ohio Valley Dairy. 
Cloverdale Dairy Co. 
Purity Dairy. 
Meadow Crest Dairy. 
Cloverdale Dairy (Bellaire Plant). 
Home Farm Dairy. 
Deans Dairy. 


United Dairy. A. Die Price 

ae Sites. District No. IV 
‘ar - Burton. : 

R. O. Gerber. as we Pi has 

Lackzoom Tab. Da Re ‘ 


Michael Oles. 

James Evans. 

Standard Dairy. 
Sewickley San. Milk Co. 
Wm. Coiteryahn & Sons Co. 
Dearborn Dairy. 

Valley Dairv Prod. Co. 
Henry Henrich 

Tri-Boro Dairy. 
Sanitary Dairy. 
Wilkinsburg Dairy Co. 
Drinkmore Dairy Co. 
ohn Milliron. 

has. Colteryahn. 


‘ District No. II 
Isaly Dairy Co. 

Youngstown Sanitary Milk Co. 
ce. J. Wilson, & Son 

Ohio Pure Milk Co. 

W. R. Ruhlman. 


‘~ 


* 


Harbor Creamery. 

Chas. J. Reynolds. 

Finn Cooperative Milk Co. 

f District No. V 

T. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orangeville plant). 

Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 

Reinhold Ice Cream Co. 

United Dairy Co. (Barnesville plant). 

Conneaut Take Dairy Prod. Co. 

Supreme Dairy 

Carnation Milk Prod. Co. 

T.yona Cheese Factory. 

W. H. Walker Co. 

Vinocur Dairy. 

Moore Bros. Co. 

The Soeders Sans Co. 

Tapor Dairies Co. 

Andalusia Dairy, E. Rochester. 
District No. VI 

T. D. Bizgins & Sons (Sharon plant), 

Recher Brother.s 


119.07 bushels an acre on 10 acres. 
The average yield of these 19 grow- 
ers, only eight of whom qualified for 


K, “‘How to Judge 
Milkers’’. Get yours now! 


hea] 4311 White Street, Ottawa, Kansas 
Ottawa Mig. Con t3t) Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Beaver Printing Company 


The National Printers————— 


PRINTERS, RULERS 
and BOOK-BINDERS 


Bell Phone 95 


Packard Ave 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


Oeeerweens 


GOOD 


Poe 2 SSS SCS SSP SeCCSSCS Ot Gg 


PAIN’. 


Pure lead and zinc and pure linseed oil are used 


WEVE SoLD in our Thrift Paint—absolutely are no substitutes 
GOOD PAINT )) used. There is none better or cheaper than Thrift 
FOR YEARS Paint, quality considered. Thrift Paint is sold 


with an absolute guarantee. 


THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 


131 North Park Avenue 


WARREN, OHIO 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS AND PAINT COMPANY 


246 East Federal St.—337 West Federal St. 


eee 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


feeteecercne 


paper. 


about your live stock ailments. 
Dr. David Roberts 


E YOUR COWS ‘ 
Losing Their Calves 
If they are, you are losing money! 
Youcan stop this loss yourself 
AT SMALL COST 
— Write for FREE copy of ‘‘The 
i Cattle Specialist,’ : 
Answers all questions asked during 
the past thirty ion ear he eee Sere 
w to get the “Practical Home Veterinarian”, a L 
fate heres eel ae Sa Veterinary advice FREE. Writeus tonight 
A postal will do. 
c., 353 Grane Ave., Wanke 


Veterinary Co., th 
est eS —— <a 


our cattle 


sha, Wis. 
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Sixteen DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


De Laval’s part in modernizing the 
om, 2 American Farm : 
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From the'smal 


afew cows ~ to the largest 
modern dairy 


E LAVAL first gave the world Whether you have 5 or 500 cows or 
the centrifugal cream separator more to milk, there is a De Laval Out- 
—which is now more widely used than fit exactly suited for your needs and 
any other and has done much to make purse. More than 25,000. De Baval 
the dairy industry the largest and Milkers in use prove that they soon 
most profitable branch of agriculture. pay for themselves in saving time and 
Now the De Laval Milker is also labor, and increasing the quantity and 
performing a _ great quality of the milk. 
service for dairymen. De Lacal A De Laval Milker 
Il@ removes the Milker Outfits will please both you 
drudgery Gi an d Ps 00 and your cows, and 
milking, saves time 17§ your only regret will 
and labor, does better aeiup be that you didn’t get 
milking, and is a great a. Fee one sooner. Sold on 
success in every way. oS easy terms. 


— —— = 


ee 


The De Laval Separator Company 
165 Broadway Chicago San Francisco 
New York 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 
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Greatest Meeting of Advisory Council Was 
Held This Month In Youngstown 


Over 200 Delegates and Visitors Rally to Support of Parent Organization—Significant Steps Taken In Reference To 
Differentials, Contract Violators and General Policies—Quackenbush Named Secretary of Associa- 
ton—Operating Costs Down To Minimum 


By The Editor 


The winter meeting of the Advisory 
Council, at Youngstown, on December 
4, was characterized by some of the 
most grizzled veterans as one of the 
greatest that body has ever held. 


Over 200 members of the Advisory 
Council and visitors were on hand 
early in the morning and hardly a man 
stirred to leave until the last bit of 
Jusiness was transacted. 


Wild rumors, malicious propaganda, 
qefarious lies, and other obstacles 
which have been hurled in the path of 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
Jany, were swept aside by a wave of 
allegiance and loyalty expressed by the 
lelegates present. 

Because of the indisposition of Presi- 
lent Brenneman, the meeting was pre- 
sided over by Vice President Bullard. 

Immediately after the session open- 
sd, Ernest R. Quackenbush was intro- 
juced as the new secretary of the 
Jairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company. 
[his was a surprise to some of the 
nembers, but was the result of several 
weeks’ deliberation by the directors. 

Secretary Quackenbush is now joint 
ecretary of the Dairymen’s Coopera- 
ive Sales Company and the Pittsburgh 
Jistrict Dairy Council, and will fill a 
rap that has been open in the organiza- 
ion ranks for some time. 

Following the reading of the minutes 
f the last meeting, J. A. Machett 
reasurer, gave his report which showed 
he organization in good financial 
tanding, 

D. C. S. Is Economical 


“You men will please note that our 
ntire receipts on commissions the last 
luarter amounted to $9,590.33,” ex- 
lained Mr. Matchett. “Of this amount 
3,106.40 was returned direct to the 
yocals; $598.40 spent for the Advisory 
souncil meeting in September and 
1,751.58 spent on our publications, 
saving less than half the total receipts 
or operatoin of the entire organization. 

“Tn spite of the fact that we have 
en miserably underfinanced for years, 
ur financial standing is good. Im- 
ress upon the members at large that 
ve as an organization do not have 
unds to squander and I believe if they 
nalyze just how far their commissions 
© that there will be more compliments 
9 your present board of directors for 


their frugality. However, we should be 
better financed than we are so we can 
do more of the things we really would 
like to do in order to make this an even 
more effective organization.” 


The financial committee, Walter C. 
Lee and Ray W. McCandless, then re- 
ported having examined the books and 
records of the association, finding them 
to be correct. 


There are now 127 Locals of the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company 
functioning, according to the Secre- 
tary’s report, which followed the report 
of the treasurer. There have been 204 
certificates of stock issued the past 
quarter, boosting the total to 14,311. 

“The past three months havé been 
good months for the Dairymen’s Co- 


operative Sales Company as a whole,” 
declared President Brenneman, in giv- 
ing his report. “We are now getting 
closer supervision over the f. o. b. 
milk than we ever have before and pro- 
ducers and _ distributors who have 
fought shy of us for years are coming 
into the fold with no solicitation, 

“Last month we entered a lawsuit at 
Warren, Ohio, on one of our produc- 
er’s contracts. I want to take the blame 
on myself for the Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Company dismissing the 
charges after the trial had progressed 
part way thru.” 

Brenneman Was Ill 


Mr. Brenneman did not go on to say 
)jthat he was physically unable to | con- 
tinue'on the witness stand. This is ab- 


NOVEMBER:MIEK PRICES 


The prices paid by dealeérsy to? the iproducers, for November milk, 


will in most markets be the same as for thé month previous. 


The only 


exceptions are in Districts No. 3 and 4 where the price advanced seven 
and four cents per cwt., respectively. Production over the territory was 
considerably greater this year than last year for the same period, and 
the sales of fluid milk were greater than a year ago. 

The buying prices for January are the same as for December ex- 
cepting in the Wheeling district where the Class I price was boosted 20 
cents per cwt., on f. o. b. milk and 35 cents on country plant milk—this 


increase was brought about by an increase in the retail price. 


On other 


markets the retail price was held stationary. f 
As announced last month, the prices quoted here are net, with deduc- 
tions made for the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company and the Pitts- 


burgh District Dairy Council. 


In District No. 1, which includes Pittsburgh Country Plants and 
Local F. O. B. markets the prices are $2.58 and $3.27 per cwt., for 3.5 
milk, the latter price for F. O. B. milk. 

In District No 2, which includes Youngstown, Warren, Niles, and 


Girard, the price is $2.78 per cwt. 


In District No. 3, which includes Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridgeport, and 
Martins Ferry, the price is $2.75 per cwt. 
In District No. 4, which includes Ashtabula and its surrounding 


markets the price is $2.99 per cwt. 


In District No. 5, the price at Minerva (Pet Milk Co.) and Lyona is 
$2.38 per cwt.; at Saegertown, Emlenton, Conneaut Lake and Moore 
Brothers, $2.48 per cwt.; at Butler, $2.88 per cwt.} at Vinocur Dairy, 
Barnesville, H. W. Walker Co., Orangeville, Phalanx and Andalusia 
Dairy at E. Rochester, $2.58 per cwt.; at Salem and Alliance the price is 


$2.78 per cwt. 


In District No. 6, which includes Sharon, Farrell, and Sharpsville, the 


price is $2.78 per cwt. 


In District No. 7, which includes East Liverpool and its surrounding 


markets. the price is $3.15 per cwt. 


In District No. 8, which includes New Kensington and Parnassus, 


the price is $3.27 per cwt. 


solutely true, despite any rumor or 
statement that may have been broad- 
casted otherwise. Mr. Brenneman was 
physically in pain all the time he was 
on the stand and was subjected to one 
of the most terrific cross-examinations 
imaginable. He did explain that the 
case could be brought up again any 
time within the next 12 months. 7 


After the various committees were 
appointed, W. S. Wise, a director, 
briefly discussed the progress made in 
the investigation of differentials. 

“Because of a change in the book- 
keeping system of one of the Pitts- 
burgh buyers, I am unable to give a 
complete report on the differential ques- 
tion,” reoprted Mr. Wise. “We will 
have all the facts in shape before the 
next Advisory Council meeting, at a 
cost considerably below that anticipated 
by the committee suggested last Sep- 
tember. 

“This much I can advise, however, 
that the investigation so far approxi- 
mates the actual differentials as shown 
by_the Pool Accounting Department.” 

Effective January 1, 1926, all milk 
sold at any plant, without first having 
been passed under city inspection will 
be sold for 15 cents per cwt. below the 
Country Plant price. Director John L,. 
Wise made this report as coming from 
the Board of Directors. 

“This will be effective January 1, but 
will be extended 60 days to all those 
who make application for inspection by 
that time,” he explained. 

The rumor being spread by the 
Cleveland truck salesman who has been 
enticing producers into breaking their 
contracts with the association was ably 
spiked by W. S. Wise. 

Delegate Chapin of Rome, reported 
the rumors the salesman was circulating 
as to the validity of the contract. 

Our Contract Valid 

“We believe our contract is legal,” 
explained Mr. Wisé. “We withdrew 
the case in Warren because certain 
testimony was presented that was not 
in accordance with the facts of opera- 
tion of the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company. 

_“The man who misappropriates mil- 
lions of dollars is no less or more 
guilty than a man who violates his con- 
tract with us,” he continued. “There is 
an honorable way for every man_ to 
withdraw from the association, and 


Two 


that is the only method we propose to 
recognize. We will gladly transfer any 
Local intact, to another market, if that 
request comes from the Local, in an 
official manner.” 

Immediately after the noon hour, 
following the committee reports, the di- 
rectors spent a busy hour answering 
questions and leading discussions on 
various subjects. 

John M. McKee, formerly a county 
agent in the Pittsburgh valley, but now 
deputy secretary of agriculture in 
Pennsylvania, in speaking, emphasized 
the reforms brought about by the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company. 

“T can remember when we had no 
market for all the milk we produced,” 
he declared. “I can remember when we 
had no educational organization that 
worked to broaden our market as the 
Dairy Council is now doing so ad- 
mirably; I can remember when we had 
no check on dealers as to weights and 
tests: I can remember when we had no 
legal representative of our own; I can 
remember when we had no legislative 
help to speak of. All these reforms 
have been accomplished by the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company, in 
this territory for you mef, and I don’t 
care what anyone may try and make 
you believe otherwise. 


Father of Market 


“The Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Company is the father of this market, 
and should be respected and supported 
as such!” 

The other speaker of the afternoon 
was Lewis W. Morley, former profes- 
sor of dairying at Penn State College, 
but now director of extension for the 
American Jersey Cattle Club. 

“In all my experiences at farm meet- 
ings, I have never been to one that 
surpasses the one here today from a 
strictly business standpoint,” declared 
Mr. Morley. “Nor have I ever had the 
pleasure of working with any organiza- 
tion where the leaders are so anxious to 
carry their work direct to the farmers 
and locals in the field. 

“All organizations have problems to 
iron out, and I am satisfied that this 
organization, which is so well ground- 
ed in the fundamentals, is on the right 
tracks 

John L. Loeffert, in charge of the 
marketing department, gave a brief re- 
port of his work the past quarter, which 
was well taken by the men present. 

It was the concensus of opinion, that 
the Advisory Souncil delegates had fin- 
ally awakened from the lethargic state 
they had dropped in during the past 
year or so—and this means but one 
thing—a greater and better Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company. 

The committee reports which were 
adopted, follow: 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCES 


We, the members of the Committee on Fi- 
nances, have this day examined the accounts 
of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company 
and find same to be correct to the best of our 
knowledge and_ belief. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Walter C. Lee, 
Ray W. McCandless. 


LOCAL ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 


The Board of Directors desire to call the at- 
tention of the Local Organization Committee 
to the probable effect that the breaking of con- 
tracts will have on Locals in territory where 
that situation arises. 

Your Committee recommends that a member 
of the Board of Directors shall meet with the 
locals above mentioned as soon as possible and 
all other locals as they see fit—I. N. Chapin, 
S, E. Sweet, Howard A. Powell, V. J. Bailey, 
F. W. Thornton. 


LOCAL SHIPPERS’ COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Local Shippers be_present- 
ed with report of the action of the Board in 
regard to arranging for payments to truck 
haulers to be made at a date that will relieve 
the D. C. S. Company of carrying such a large 
balance to meet such payments, Mr. Brenne- 
man to confer with them. 

Your Committee recommends such action be 
taken by the Board that will straigten this 
out. 

Moved, seconded and carried that the pay- 
ments to truck haulers be taken under ad- 
viseemnt to change from the fifth to not later 
than the 25th of the following month. This 
change for the purpose. of arranging the fi- 
naces for the payment of said haulers—J. M. 
Paxton, M. S. Wilson, H. W. Dubbs. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


The Advisory Council members of the D. C. 
S. Company, representing 14,000 active mem- 
bers of dairy farmers in western Pennsylvania, 
eastern Ohio and northern West Virginia, in 
its regular quarterly session do hereby resolve 
that because of the great importance, the ex- 
termination of Bovine Tuberculosis is to the 
dairy industry. that we as a body do call upon 
congress to appropriate additional funds to 
carry on this work and to continue paying its 
provortionate share to the different states.— 
J. F. McKillop, R. M. Stillman. 
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FALSE RUMORS ARE BEING BROADCASTED 


By The Editor 


There are, in northeastern Ohio, a group of men, who 
are broadcasting malicious, and nefarious rumors concern- 
ing the welfare and future of the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company. 


These men, apparently have but one thought in mind, 
that of breaking down the organization which more than 
14,000 loyal, hard-working dairy farmers have strived for 
years to build and perfect. Using the dismissal of a suit 
against a contract breaker as an excuse, they are trying to 
capitalize their misrepresenting propaganda. 


Regardless of what rumors may be afloat these facts 
are irrefutable: 


1. The producers’ contract is legally enforceable. 


2. ‘The Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company is one 
of the most efficient marketing agencies dairymen can find 
anywhere. 


3. The Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company is op- 
erating for the benefit of all farmers and not any single in- 
dividual. ‘ 


4. The Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company has 
created a market for milk which had no market before. 


5. The Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company does 
not propose to ignore contract breakers. 


6. The Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company will 
not be dictated to by persons other than members of the 
organization. 

7. The Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company has 
provided for an easy and honorable method for a producer, 
seeking other markets, to sever his relations with the or- 
ganization and any other method is unnecessary and dis- 
honorable. 


The Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company will not 
vacate any territory to satisfy the ambitions or desires of 
any individual or group of individuals, other than through 
the means provided for in the contract. 


The Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company will, how- 
ever, recognize and do their utmost in carrying out a re- 
quest for a transfer of an entire Local, when that request 
comes through the Local as an official request. 


This, in brief, is the dictum of the Board of Directors, 
aimed directly at that group of producers that are being 
tempted by offers from dealers on other markets. 


“Should any Local request that they be transferred in 
a body, to another market, the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company will do their utmost to make this transfer 
in an orderly and business-like manner. The parent organi- 
zation will do all in its power to facilitate this transfer, 
should this request come from the Local itself. 


“As to individuals, the situation is different. ‘The con- 
tract provides an honorable way for any farmer to sever 
his relations with the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany and this is the only method by which any individual 
will gain any recognition from the organization. 


“The legality of our producer contract is unquestioned, 
and regardless of whether or not the Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Company proceeds to collect the stipulated dam- 
ages it is entitled to by the contract, it has other and more 
effective means of dealing with flagrant contract violators, 
which will be exercised in all cases.”—-The Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company. 


-those wishing to take special work. 


Baby Co-op Saves $2240 F ie 


Illinois Cotton Farmers 


Members of the Illinois Cotton Gro 
ers’ Cooperative Association recei 
from 5 to 6 cents a pound more if 
their cotton than non-members in 
southern Illinois last year, according to 
E. A. Bierbaum, farm advisor of Pul- 
aski County. This is the second yea 
for the Illinois cotton pool, the smallest 
and youngest of the cotton cooperatives, 

“This amounted to an additional 
profit to the average members of ap- 
proximately $120,” states Farm Adviso 
Bierbaum, “Of course, the amount 
savings to the members depends up 
the number of bales marketed throug 
the pool, but it has been estimated tha 
a saving of approximately $20 on a bal 
was made by the association. 
gives a total saving of about $2240 an 
nually.” 

The Illinois Coton Growers’ Co 
operative. Association was incorporate 
with 26 members in September, 1924, a 
a project of the Pulaski County Farm 
Bureau. It handled 112 bales in it 
first year, while an amount appro 
mately the same will be handled 
year. 
The cotton is marketed in coope 
tion with the Arkansas Cotton Gro 
ers’ Association and the memb 
thereby receive benefits derived by 
larger association, ; 


Penn State To Hold 34t ; 


Dairy Course 


y 


For the thirty-fourth time in 
history the Pennsylvania State College 
will offer a short course in dairy manu 
facturing this coming winter. ; 
Dahle, in charge of the dairy mar 
facturing instruction work, annou 
The entire course will cover 6 we 
from January 7 to February 20, 1926. 

Three distinct divisions of two w 
each will be made to accommo 


general course in testing work and b 
ter and cheese making will run 
January 7 to 23. Ice cream ma 
will be offered January 25 to Febru 
5, and a market milk and milk co 
densing course will follow from F 
ruary 8 to 19. 

Last year 18 men took the 
course, 30 the ice cream making, 
15 in the milk course. With Penn- 
sylvania leading the nation in the pro- 
duction of ice cream, it is expectec 
that the ice cream making course w 
again be very popular. It is poi 
however, that there is always a 
of trained men in the milk busi 
This is the greatest single branch 
the dairy industry, nearly 50 per c 
of the milk produced going to mar 
as fluid milk. is 
_An_ excellent opportunity for p 
tice is afforded short course studet 
in the college creamery. During th 
past year this plant manufactured 200 
000 pounds of butter, 55,000 poun 
and 100,000 quarts of retail crea 
and bottled 200,000 quarts of retail mi 
and 100,000 quarts of retai crea 
Large quantities of cottage cheese and 
condensed milk were also prepared fos 
the market. 

Since the last short course a new a 
larger condensing pan, an ice cre< 
freezer, and a milk pasteurizer ha 
been added to the creamery equipme 


36 Ohio Poultrymen Car 
Say “Certified” 


Thirty-six Ohio farmers can this ye 
have the privilege of calling their po 


These 36, located in 21 Ohio counti 
are among the 440 farmers who 
kept records on their flocks in coo 
ation with the state university. 

In definition of the term “certifi 
the poultry department at the univ 
sity points out that only birds which 
have gone through at least one year’ 
production in a flock on which det 
accounts show a satisfactory r 
can be certified. 


Says Sam :— Only the very young 
and the very wise know enough to 
‘TI don’t know.” J 
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A Letter from Andy “Pep” 


Dear Boys: 

Well, fellows, the DPR Tribe is off 
to a grand start! You betcha,and be- 
lieve me, we’re not gonna stop goin’ 
until we get to where we’re goin’ to, 
which is a longs ways off, but we'll get 
there, eh what? The fellows whose 
names are published below were the 
first to send in their applications and 
_are therefore charter members of the 
tribe. In years to come they will be 
regarded as the Pioneers as will all 
others who join now. 

And say, fellows, you ought to see 
the lot of good things the Chief and I 
have in store for the Tribe! Oh, Boy! 
Jeeminy, I'll bet you won’t hesitate 
a minute about joining, when you find 
out what they are! We’re gonna have 
contests of different kinds, rallies and 
so many other things that if I told you 
all about ’em now, you’d want to have 
’em pulled off all at once! But, say, 
you know, all this won’t do you a bit 
of good if you’re not a Lone Scout, 
and a member ‘ff the DPR Tribe! 
Don’t wait until it’s too late to join, 
but do so now. You don’t have to 
be left out in the cold while the other 
fellows are having a good time, do 
you? And take it from me, Lone 
Scouts certainly have good times. 

I’m not going to make this letter 
long because I have a few other things 
to tell you about, and Mr. Perry also 
has a message for you, but let me 
urge you once more to join immediately 
and get your friends to join. You won’t 
regret it a bit! The blank is at the 
bottom of the page, all you have to 
do is to fill it out and send it to us 
with fifteen cents, or thirty if you want 
a membership badge, and we’ll do the 
rest! Come on, LET’S GO! 

Lone Scoutingly, 
Andy “PEP”, LSA 


Members of DPR Tribe 


The following are the first to enroll 
as members of the DPR Troupe—our 
advice would be for these boys to ex- 
change greetings—either thru this de- 
partment or in a personal letter to each 
other. 

Forrest Hollibaugh, R. D. 23, Sandy 
Lake, Pa. 

Arthur Cowden, East Rochester, O. 

Frank New, care of Joe V. New, 
Westford, Pa. 

James Patton, Hartstown, Pa. 

Ralph B. Reaney, R. D. 4, Clays- 
| ville, Pa, 

Buryl Littler, R. D. 2, East Orwell, O. 

Walfrid Huskonen, Box 34, Simons, 
Ohio. 

Vilko Juustinen, Andover, Ohio. 

Austin Woodward, Kensington, Ohio. 

Charles E. Poole, Westford, Pa. 

Ronald Gross, Box 92, Orwell, Ohio. 

Gerald Keeler, R. F. D. 1, Berlin 
Center, Ohio. k 

John Sabolovich, R. F. D. 1, Hunts- 
burg, Ohio. ; 


Rally At Windber, Penn’a 


The Big Mink Tribe, Lone Scouts 
of America of Windber, Pa., is going 
to stage a mid-winter rally in that 
town on New Year’s Day, and if any 
of our DPR Tribe members want to 
attend they certainly will be welcome! 
Andy “PEP” is going down, as are 
quite a few other big Pennsylvania 
boosters, so if you fellows want to 
get a first hand glimpse at some real 


f 


The Lone Scouts 
DPR Tribe 


Edited By 


ANDREW P. MARGO, L.S.C. 
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Lone Scouts, be there! The Big Minks 
are recognized as one of the leading 
Local Tribes in Pennsylvania, and they 
promise us a very interesting program. 
If you want more information regarding 
the rally write to Lone Scout Charles 
Arrera, 2221 Jackson Ave., Windber, 
Pa., and he'll tell you all about it. 


The L. S. A. Amateur Papers 


Last month, I promised you fellows 
I’d publish a list of the amateur papers 
which the Lone Scouts publish so I 
have compiled a list of the best to- 
gether with their subscription price and 


if any of our members would care to: 


subscribe, Andy “PEP” will take care 
of their subscriptions. Here they are: 

“Boys’ Life”, the professional offi- 
cial organ of the LSA and BSA, con- 


taining news of both organizations. 
Mothly at $2 a year. 

“Black Hawk News”, the toast of 
the LSA, one of the finest Lone Scout 
papers. It is a monthly and the sub 
price is 25c per year. 


Three 


“National Scout”, one of the peppiest 
papers in the LSA. Also monthly and 
25c per year. 

“Council Fire”, Pennsylvania’s only 
Lone Scout paper, a sample of PEP- 
sylvania’s PEP. Monthly at 20c a yr. 


Che Jsaly Dairy Cn. 


Doungstown 


LErtends to Members of the 
Dairymen’s GozOperative Sales Co. 


Season’s Greetings 


Everybody at the 
Rieck-MJunkin Dairy Co. 
wishes Every body on the Farms 
a Merry Christmas 
1925 
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Wish toSave 


in our 


Christmas Club 


WOMB 


A ‘ # "" Chlimas’ Chak 
Is Now Open! 


This is one of the finest Thrift Days 

in the history of The Home Savings and 
Loan Company for the opening of our 1926 
Christmas Club has been greeted with en- 
thusiasm by those who have used this popu- 
lar savings plan before, and also by many 
folks who are joining our Christmas Club 
for the first time. 


There are Christmas Classes to fit every 


purse, to fill every need, for you can save 
$12.50 to $500.00 or more in fifty weekly 


payments. 


The Home Savings 
G Loan Company 


Main Office: 


Federal and Chestnut Streets, Youngstown 


Struthers Office: 32 State Street, Struthers 
Salem Office: 64 Main Street, Salem 


“Scouting News”, the LSA’s only 
weekly newspaper, which contains news 
of the happenings in the organization. 
Weekly at 50c per year. 

Of course there are others, but these 
are recognized as the best, and it would 
pay the DPR Tribe members to sub- 
scribe to at least one of them, if not 
all. 7 


Andy “Pep” Celebrates 


Andy “PEP”, celebrated his twenti- 
eth birthday recently by winning the 
Lone Scout Scribe title and the Silver 
Merit Medal, thru his contributing ef- 
forts! On to the Goldie! 

Andy “PEP” is also going to pub- 
lish the Pennsylvania Lone Scout Year 
Book for 1925, which is entitled, “Coun- 
cil Three—1925” It will contain 28 
pages and will sell at 25c a copy. 
Should the DPR members want to 
know what the state of Pennsylvania 
is doing in Lone Scout affairs it will 
pay them to get a copy of the book. 
This goes for the Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia boys too. 

And, incidentally, Andy “PEP”, wish- 
es every one of the members of the 
DPR Tribe, and prospective members, 
their mothers and dads, sisters and 
brothers, uncles, aunts, cousins, and 
any other relatives they may have, a 
“A Very Merry Christmas and A Hap- 
py New Year!” 


Somerset Boy Wins Railway 
Club Award 


Oscar Keim, 17-year-old 4-H Club 

boy of Boswell, Somerset county, has 
been declraed the winner of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railway award, it was 
announced by Allen L. Baker, state club 
leader of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, this week. The award is based 
on the number of years in club work 
and the quality of the work done. 
_ Donald Snook, Chester county, won 
fhe award in 1923, and Carl Kline, 
Cambria county, was the winner last 
year. 
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The Mahoning 


Young Keim became a club member | 
in 1921. Since then he has been in — 
both baby beef and pig feeding clubs, — 
Last year he fed a litter of nine pure- 
bred Duroc Jerseys to weight 2,004 | 
pounds in 180 days, thus winning a gold | 
medal and membership in the famous — 
Keystone litter club. This year he was — 
president of the local club. te 

Always eager to know the best prac- 
tices, Keim has been a frequent visj- 
tor at the office of County Agent C. GC. 
McDowell in Somerset and has made 
several trips to State College to secure 
information from the livestock special- 
ists. He keenly appreciates the value 
of proper feeding which has been 
proved to him through the records of 
his projects always consistently kept. 

With the privilege of using the $100 © 
received in the award for a trip or for 
college expenses, Oscar has decided — 
to use the money at the Pennsylvania 
State College where he plans to en- 
roll in the School of Agriculture within 
the next few years. He is one of a 
family of nine children now mother- 
less. A brother James F. Keim, gradu- 
ated from Penn State in 1922, and fol- 
lowing a year of work at the University — 
of Minnesota, has since served as an 
assistant county agent in various coun- — 
ties of the state. 


Judges Delay Letter 
Contest Winners . 


Not all the judges in the Letter Writ- 
ing contest of the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council have submitted their — 
ratings and so it is impossible to an- 
nounce a complete list of winners at 
this time. Bis 

Complete plans have been made for — 
the entertainment of the district win-_ 
ners in Pittsburgh, shortly after Janu- — 
ary 1, 1926. Full details will be given — 
in the next issue of the Price Reporter. — 


A farm house built in 1684, of brick, 7 
in Southampton, Long Island, stands as 
New York State’s oldest inhabited 
farm dwelling. Be 
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National Bank | 


TheMahoningSavings 
& Trust Company (| 


FOUNDED 1868 


We will at all times pay the highest 


rate of interest consistent with sound 


banking practice. 


WE OFFER A BANKING SERVICE YOU j 
WILL SURELY LIKE E. 
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The finest of Pennsylvania’s agricul- 
tural products and interests will be on 
dress parade” at the tenth annual State 
Farm Products Show at Harrisburg, 
Jan. 18 to 22 inclusive. 
Farmers in all sections of the Key- 
stone State have already started prep- 
arations for this big agricultural carni- 
val, and the directors of affairs, this 
year, advise that indications are point- 
ing toward an even more successful ex- 
position than ever before held. 
Starting ten years ago, with barely 
a handful of show space and hardly a 
representative group of State Farm As- 
sociation meetings, the 1926 mid-winter 
| festival will reflect the growth and 
achivements. 
Of particular importance this year 
ill be the exhibits and meetings of 
he dairy industry. An added incentive 
has been given to these departments 
in the way of increased premiums and 
‘increased competitions, together with 
“increased showroom facilities. 


hk 

F Pittsburgh Prize Offer 

_ A special prize is being offered this 
year, by the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
‘Council, for the best sample of milk 
exhibited by any member of the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company. This 
is the first time such an offer has been 
made, and it is expected to stimulate 
entries from this end of the state. 

_ The Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy 
Council is making a like offer for farm- 
‘ers from the eastern end of Pennsyl- 
-vania. It is thought that these two off- 
-ers will bring out a more representative 
‘group of exhibits and will tend to 
arouse a greater amount of rivalry. 

Prof. George A. Taylor, in a fol- 

lowing article, gives full instructions 
as to how to pack and ship milk sam- 
ples to the Farm Products Show. Prof. 
Taylor will be in charge of the contest. 

The first annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Dairymen’s Association will be 
another bright spot for the state dairy 

‘farmers. This organization was form- 
ed at the last show, tentatively, and 
‘will be permanently installed this year. 

With over 100,000 square feet of floor 
‘space contracted for this year which 
is 30,000 feet more than at any previous 
show, it can be seen that the affair has 
made rapid strides forward. Ten years 
ago, but a fraction of the amount of 
space to be used this year, was availa- 
ble. 

Exhibits will be housed in four differ- 
ent buildings—meetings of farm associa 
tions, 25 in number, will be held in ten 
additional halls and meeting audito- 
riums. 

Last year over 50,000 people from all 
parts of this section attended show pro- 
grams. More are expected this year. 

Recognizing its increasing importance 

and size, the railroads of Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, Maryland and 
Delaware, have granted a special rate 
of one and one-half fare for the round 
trip. Tickets can be purchased from 
Jan. 1 6to 22, and are good until mid- 
night, Jan. 28. Those of our members 
‘desiring to take advantage of this rate 

must procurea certificate from the sec- 
retary of the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company. 

Arrangements of exhibits have been 


made as follows: 

-Emerson-Brantingham 

_ _ Market Streets: ; : 

_ First Floor—Dairy Products, Dairy Equip- 
ment and Miscellaneous Farm Exhibits. 

Second Floor—Potatoes, Apiary Products and 

i Farm Equipment. : 

_ Third Floor—Apples, Orchard Supplies and 

Machinery. Ue 

Harrisburg Duco Company Buildihg, 38 North 
Cameron Street: 

_ Livestock, Dairy Cattle, 


j eep. 
‘Chestnut Market House, Chestnut Street, be- 
tween Secand and Third: 
rf Poultry, Pigeons and Eggs. 
Vance Building, Fourth and Chestnut Streets: 
State Educational Exhibits, Corn, Small 
Grains and Wool. 
Pennsylvania Dairymen 

The Pennsylvania State Dairymen’s 
Association, which was formally organ- 
ized at the 1925 State Farm Products 
Show, will blossom out in full glory at 
he 1926 exposition, : 
This association is intended to in- 
lude as members all persons in Penn- 
ylvania who are either actively en- 
faged in some phase of the dairy indus- 
ry or who have an interest in the work. 


Building, Tenth and 


Beef Calves and 


a 
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ennsylvania Farm Products Show 


This will include anyone, ranging from 
actual dairy farmers to extension and 
research workers in the field. 

Heretofore the dairy industry of 
Pennsylvania has never had a central- 
ized body empowered to speak for the 
industry or to act for the farmers. The 
dairymen had representation in the va- 
rious breed associations, but this or- 
ganization, while it will not supercede 
the breed associations, will merely act 
as a clearing house for all. 

A program of unusual interest has 
been arranged for the sessions on Jan. 
20, at Harrisburg, winding up with a 
monster dairy banquet in the evening. 

Prof. A. A. Borland, State College, 
is temporary chairman of the associa- 
tion and Robt. Brinton, West Chester, 
is secretary-treaurer. 


The program is as follows: 
Wednesday, January 20, 1926 
9:00-9:30—‘‘Present and Future Status of the 
Tuberculosis Prevention and Eradication Work 
in Pennsylvania,’ Dr. S. E. Bruner, Pennsyl- 

vania Bureau of Animal Industry. 

9:30-10:00—‘‘Discussion,” led by E. P. Brown, 
Montrose; R. H. Engle, County Agent, Erie; 
P. G. Niesley, County Agent, Bloomsburg; W. 
A. Haines, Bristol. 

10:00-10:30—‘‘Pennsylvania Plan for the Pre- 
vention and_ Eradication of Bovine Infections, 
Abortion,” Dr. M. F. Barnes, Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 

10:30-11:00-—‘‘Discussion,”’ led by A. A. Thomp- 
son, Uniontown; James B. Robertson, Paoli; W. 
S. Wise, Meadville. 

11:00-11:15—“Financing the Tuberculosis and 
Abortion Eradication Work,” J. Passmore, 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Animal Industry. 

11:15-11:30—‘‘Discussion,”’ led by Walter K. 
Sharpe, Chambersburg; R. R. Welch, Manage 
Grove City Community Development Associa- 
tion, Grove City. 

11:30-12:00—‘‘How Better Bulls Reduce the 
Cost of Producing Milk,’’ S. J. Brownell, Dairy 
Extension Specialist, State College, Pa. 

Wednesday Afternoon 

1:30-2:00—“‘How Shall I Conduct a _ Five- 
Years’ Program to Improve My Dairy Herd?” 

. R. Gearhart, Dairy Extension Specialist, 
State College, Pa, 

2:00-2:30—“‘The Factors that Determine the 
Market Price of Milk,” Geo. W. Slocum, Presi- 
dent of the Dairymen’s League, Milton, Pa. 

2:30-3:00—‘A Balanced Pocket-book—Milk vs. 
Feed,” R. H. Olmstead, Dairy Extension Spe- 
cialist, State College, Pa. 

3:00-3:30—“ Will the Returns for a Higher 
Quality of Milk Pay for the Increased Cost of 
Producing It?’’ C. I. Cohee, Philadelphia Inter- 
State Dairy Council, Philadelphia, Pa. 

3:30—Business Meeting. 

Wednesday Evening 

7:00—DAIRY BANQUET, Masonic Temple. 
Speakers: R. W. Balderston, Secretary of Inter- 
State Milk Producers’ Association, Philadel- 
phia; C. L. Burlington, Assistant General Mana- 
ger of Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago, Ill.; H. E. 
VanNorman, President of Anrerican Dry Milk 
Institute, Chicago, Ill., formerly President of 
the National Dairy Exposition and the World’s 
Dairy Congress. 

Impromptu Talks. 

Announcement of Winners in Market 
and Dairy Products Exhibits. 

Presentation of awards to owners of high pro- 
ducing herds in contesting associations. 


Milk 


NOTE—Secure tickets prior to 1 p. m. at 
booths of the different Breed Associations at 
Moto-Mart Building, 38 N. Cameron Street, or 
at the morning session of the Dairymen’s As- 
sociation at the hall, House of Representatives, 
State Capitol. 


Shipping Milk Samples 
Editor’s Note—The following ar- 
ticle from Prof. Taylor, gives some 
practical hints on general milk pro- 
duction, as well as information on 
the packing and shipping of. samples 
for the State Show: 


' 


Expanding 


Prof. Geo. A. Taylor 


Milk is a food that is easily contam- 
inated. Every care possible should be 
taken every day in order to produce 
milk of low bacterial count. It may be, 
however, that some will wish to take 
special precautions in preparing milk 
for a contest. 

Milk must be produced from at least 
four cows and the whole herd may be 
used. The udders should be washed 
and wiped with a damp cloth imme- 
diately before the milking is done. The 
milker should wear clean clothing and 
wash his hands before milking each cow. 
Use a small-top milk pail which has 
been thoroughly washed and sterilized 
by boiling water or steam. The milk 
may then be strained through a sterile 
cotton filter into a sterile container in 
which the milk may be cooled quickly 
to a low temperature. After the milk is 
cooled and before the cream raises, the 
ee should be put in clean sterile bot- 
tles. 

In selecting the bottles (four pints 
are necessary for the exhibit), be sure 
they are of clear glass and not chipped. 
The bottles should be ’ thoroughly 
washed and_ ssterilized with steam 
or by placing them in boiling water 
for several minutes, then removed and 
inverted until they cool. The bottles 
should be capped immediately after 
they are filled. Use plain caps which 
have been dipped in melted parafine 
just before putting on the bottles. Do 
not heat the parafine too hot, or it 
may be begin to burn and give off- 
flavor to the milk when the cap is 
placed on the bottle. Tin foil or parch- 
ment paper should then be tied over the 
tops of the bottles. 

If a regular shipping box for milk is 
not available some of the following sug- 
gestions may be of value to you. In 
packing four or more bottles of milk 
in a box it is first necessary to: Pre- 
pare them according to rules for con- 
test, wrap each bottle with heavy pa- 
per to act as an insulation from both 
heat and cold, place in the box and pack 
with enough cracked ice to keep cold 
till they arrive at Harrisburg. Do not 
use salt. Ship al packages of milk pre- 
paid by express to the State Farm 
Products Show, care of Swift & Co., 
Seventh and North Street, Harrisburg, 
Pa. All packages must be in by Jan. 
15, 1926. 


Croy Talks At Bazetta 


O. C. Croy ,of the State Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Dept. at Columbus, talked 
before the annual meeting of the Ba- 
zetta Township, Trumbull County, 
Farm Bureau, Wednesday, Dec. 2nd. 
The meeting was held in West Bazet- 
ta Church. The Farm Bureau voted to 
support an Independent Farmers’ In- 
stitute. A committee composed of Mrs. 
L. B. Blair, Mrs. John Mowery, Supt. 
Stanley Hall, Mrs. Ira Miller and W. 
H. Crawford was appointed to make 
definite arrangements for the Institute. 


Opposite Park Theatre 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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Mathew's Cut-Rate Me 


“ALWAYS FOR LESS” 


Watch For Our Weekly Specials 
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dicineStore 


129 West Sixth St. 
East Liverpool, Ohic 


FARMS! 


FARMS! 


FARMS! 


We have a fine selection of poultry, truck, fruit, dairy and stock tarms, any location 
or size desired; some with stock and al! equipment; some to exchange for city propert 


We have many reasonable priced farms. 
price we would be glad to list it. 


If you have a farm for sale at a reasonable 


Cc. E. TAYLOR 


412 Home Savings & Loan Bldg. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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Election of officers for 1926 was held: 
President, W. H. Crawford; vice presi- 
dent, L. W. Mott; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Ira Miller; purchasing agent, L. 
B. Blair. 


Extra quarts 


from every cow 


by stopping 
feed waste 


FTER the change from pasturage to 
the heavier, drier winter feeds four 
cows out of five fail to fully digest 

and assimilate all of the milk-making 
values in the food they consume. 


You can stop this waste and add extra 
quarts daily to the production of your 
cows by giving them the aid of Kow-Kare 
in their regular diet. This all-medicine 
invigorator has a wonderful stimulating 
and building-up effect on the entire set of 
milk-making organs. Kow Kare rescues 
many feed dollars that otherwise would 
be wasted. 


Do not confuse Kow-Kare with highly 
stimulating concentrates and_ so-called 
stock feeds. It is not a food, and provides 
none of the elements of forced feeding. 
It is a medicine that the average cow’s 
system urgently needs to convert nature’s 
foods into a paying volume of milk, 
especially in winter. 

A tablespoonful in the feed at intervals, governed 


by conditions, puts more milk in the pails—and all 
the while it is building sturdy health into your 


pte FREE BOOK 
On Cow Diseases 


For cows “Off Feed’”’ or suffering from such ail- 
ments as Barrenness, Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, 
Scours, Bunches, Milk Fever, etc., Kow-Kare is the 
safe and sure corrective. Used by thousands of 
dairymen for thirty years. Our free book, ‘‘The 
Home Cow Doctor,’’ filled with dairy information, 
free on request. 

Kow-Kare comes in two sizes, $1.25 and 65c— 
at feed dealers, general stores, druggists. Sent by 
mail, postpaid, if your dealer is not supplied. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO.. Inc. 
Dept. 29, Lyndonville, Vt. 


Always 
in this 


For increased production put a 
Fern-Dell Guernsey sire at the 
«| head of your herd This yearling 
bull's dam is just finishing test 
ind will show over 19,500 Ibs. of 
milk and 775 lbs. butter fat. Write 
B| ‘or sales list. Come and see what 
Fern-Dell is doing 


LARSEN'S FERN-DELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
A.W. Fox, Mgr., Green Bay, Wis. Box 918E 


Lucinda s Lord 
of Fern-Del’ 
(107417) 
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Editor’s Note—The following is 
the address of Hon. William M. 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, 
at the convention of the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration: 


By William M. Jardine 


The relationship of the Government 
to a movement like agricultural co- 
operation must depend upon the pur- 
poses of the movement and its impor- 
tance in the national life. Co-opera- 
tion aims to go beyond the mere selling 
of the farmers’ product and the distri- 
bution of the proceeds. It aims to 
eliminate wastes in marketing and dis- 
tribution, to set up standards by which 
farm products will be graded and sold, 
and to adjust production to demand. 
This means not only the adjustment of 
the quantity of products to market de- 
mands, in so far as that is possible, 
but what is perhaps more important, 
the production of products of such 
kinds and qualities as meet the require- 
ments of the consumers, and as can be 
marketed with a minimum of waste. 
The very fact that farmers are able 
to organize in a business-like way to 
market farm products points to other 
accomplishments through cooperation. 
Insurance and the purchase of farm 
supplies are established cooperative ac- 
tivities. Farmers are learning also that 
they can meet their credit problems 
more effectively through cooperation. 


At the same time, the social signifi- 
cance of the cooperative movement 
should not be overlooked. One of the 
great needs in country life is a com- 
munity consciousness. An organized 
community will seek to improve not 
only economic conditions, but the edu- 
cational opportunities and social life 
of the people. Cooperation means 
working together not for one object, 
but for many objects. It should add 
dignity to country life and the busi- 
ness of farming. In other words, co- 
operation contemplates a_ stabilized 
agriculture that will give every oppor- 
tunity for the development of a high 
type of rural civilization, and at the 
same time will produce and distribute 
economically the products necessary to 
supply our cities with food. 
~The cooperative associations in the 
United States are engaged in a far- 
reaching undertaking which we believe 
to be vital to the welfare of agriculture. 
From this point of view, there should 
be no question of the attitude of the 
Federal Government toward coopera- 
tion. The movement deserves encour- 
agement and support, and this encour- 
agement and support must be dynamic 
and positive. The cooperatives demand, 
and from their position in the scheme 
of production and marketing have a 
right to expect, active assistance from 
the Federal Government, particularly 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

The responsibility for the. develop- 
ment of a satisfactory and helpful serv- 
ice, however, does not rest entirely with 
the department. In other words, I 
should not regard it as a healthy situa- 
tion, from the point of view of either 
the cooperatives or the department, for 
the associations to accept passively such 
services as are Offered them. They 
should be partners in the’ enterprise, 
and should make their wants known. 

The policy of the Department of 
Agriculture in this as in other enter- 
prises has been and will continue to be 
one not of direction, but of service in 
the lines in which farmers themselves 
have become convinced that service 
is needed. The department was estab- 
lished for promotion of American Agri- 
culture and it seeks to give farmers 
constantly the service which they them- 
selves have found essential to progress. 
Marketing problems have been studied 
in the department for some time. The 
office of markets was established in 
1913 and one of its first projects dealt 
with problems of cooperative market- 
ing and purchasing organizations. This 
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project has expanded slowly. Research 
has been carried on in the fundamental 
problems of cooperation. Historical 
and statistical data regarding agri- 
cultural cooperation have been collect- 
ed fro mall parts of the United States. 
The material available deals with mar- 
keting and operating problems of asso- 
ciations, the cost of doing business and 
the economic and legal factors under 
which they operate, as wellas the broad 
questions involved in the relationship 
of the members to the associations. 


The department has also made va- 
rious surveys of conditions surrounding 
the production and marketing of par- 
ticular, products in specific areas with 
a view to determining the possible ad- 
vantages of a system of marketing the 
products cooperatively, thus assisting 
cooperative organizations in obtaining 
knowledge of the basic factors which 
are involving in both production and 
marketing. 


Various other services of the depart- 
ment, not directly based on the co- 
operative marketing studies, are never- 
theless of value to cooperative organ- 
izations. 
tistics of crop and livestock production 
are provided. A comprehensive market 
news service is given, reporting ship- 
ments, receipts, prices and condition 
of commodities. Well defined and gen- 
erally accepted standards for farm 
products have been established, and 
shipping point inspection is being ex- 
tended rapidly. This type of service is 
vital to the fullest development of co- 
operative marketing. The licensing of 
public warehousemen under the United 
States warehouse act, administered by 
the department, has assisted coopera- 
tive market organizations in enabling 
them to secure improved credit facilii- 
ties and to develop more orderly mar- 
keting. Studies of cost of production 
and cost of marketing are likewise of 
value, while closely akin to these are 
studies in accounting systems adapted 
to agricultural needs. 


Recently intensive surveys and analy- 
ses of the operating, financial and 
marketing problems of particular co- 
operative associations have been car- 
ried on. ‘These studies have been of 
value not only in themselves, but be- 
cause they have proved a valuable guide 
to cooperative organizations in setting 
up operating standards and methods. In 
short, it is a method of developing in 
the agricultural field the scientific busi- 
ness study which has proved so valua- 
ble in corporations and other industrial 
organizations. 


Although the degatanent has made 
these and various other studies which 
have proved distinctly useful to the co- 
operative movement, the work has not 
grown as fast as have cooperative ‘or- 
ganizations. From 1919, when a wave 
of organization activity began to sweep 
agricultural America, until the pres- 
ent time, cooperation ‘has grown among 
the farmers until this year it is conser- 
vatively estimated that $2,500,000,000 
worth of farm products will be market- 
ed cooperatively. This is a phenome- 
non of which no one interested in Am- 
erican agriculture or in the American 
nation can fail to take cognizance. In- 
vestigations, services, and theories suf- 
ficient for past conditions must be 
modified and expanded in the light of 
contemporary circumstances. 

The cooperative movement demands 
the increasingly thoughtful attention of 
those governmental agencies which are 
directed toward the end of agricultural 
service. For a long time a great group 
expression of our agricultural popula- 
tion has been needed, and this, I believe, 
we have found in the cooperativve 
movement. Here is a common meet- 
ing ground on which farmers of various 
training, various viewpoints and va- 
rious economic and social interests may 
meet together. It is obvious that the 
Department of Agriculture, which has 
already been deeply interested in the 
cooperative movement, should greatly 
expand its work in this field. 

As I have pointed out before, how- 


Estimates, forecasts, and sta-. 


Co-Operation And The Federal Government 


ever, the Government should not, and 
cannot effectively, impose its services 
and assistance upon any group. Par- 
ticularly absurd would it be for the 
Government to attempt to do this in the 
case of the cooperative movement, which 
itself is dependent on group intelli- 
gence, interest and action. What the 
cooperative movement needs is a pool- 
ing of the resources and intelligence of 
the farmers themselves, of the leaders 
of their organizations, of the State col- 
leges and experiment stations, of pub- 
lic and semi-public institutions, and all 
individuals that have anything to con- 
tribute to the movement. Only in this 
way will we manifest the fundamental 
basis of all cooperation namely, the will 
to work together. United action is the 
basis of all cooperation, and we who are 
interested in the movement must set 
to all men the example of united action. 
I am greatly encouraged by the devel- 
opment of institutions like the Ameri- 
can Institute of Cooperation which met 
in this city last July and August. 


It is because of my firm conviction 
that we shall accomplish nothing in 
promoting cooperation unless we coop- 
erate among ourselves in every respect 
from the very beginning that I should 
be unwilling to suggest any program 
for this important field unless it were 
based on conference with cooperative 
leaders and others who have a back- 
ground of study and experience. Such 
a program has been worked out in this 
way during the past few weeks. It pro- 
poses nothing revolutionary. 


It is not sensational. What it con- 
templates doing is simply to ascertain 
facts useful to cooperative organiza- 
tions, to supply these facts, and when 
necessary, interpretation of them, to 
the organizations, and to afford a 
means whereby representatives of co- 
operative organizations can come to- 
gether efficiently for conference with 
each other and with specialists in the 
Department of Agriculture and in other 
institutions. 


The plan does not contemplate direct 
financial aid ta cooperative associations 
by the government. The experience of 
foreign agricultural cooperatives has 
shown that direct financial aid from the 
government, and the control that goes 
with it, are not desirable. Financial aid 
has a tendency to bolster up weak con- 
cerns and conceal their defects. Money 
offered for organization purposes may 
bring associations into existence. where 
they are not needed, and may attract 
persons into the movement whose de- 
sire is to tap the treasury rather than 
to effect improvements in marketing. 
On the other hand, strong, efficient co- 
operative associations would be inclin- 
ed to reject financial aid, from a wish 
to avoid the supervision and control 
that would necessarily go with it. Thus 
the movement would tend to divide into 
an efficient part capable of standing on 
its own feet. and an inefficient part 

nursed by subsidies and in constant 
danger of collapse. 

Furthermore, it is my firm convic- 
tion, and in this I believe that members 
of cooperatives generally agree with 
me, that an essential to success in co- 
operation is a fundamental belief in its 

advantages. People who do not believe 
in cooperation sufficiently to testify to 
their belief by financial and other sup- 
port will not be able to form vigorous 
and effectual organizations. Govern- 
ment aid would tend to develop coop- 
eration among people without convic- 
tions as to its desirability. 

Nor do regulations and restrictions 
by the Government help in fostering 
cooperative orvanizations. Coopera- 
tion in the United States has developed 
from the needs and experiences of the 
farm people. It rightly begins as an 
economic movement of the rural com- 
munities, and should be free to develop 
in accordance with their needs and the 
opportunities for service. The expe- 
rience in European countries also points 
to this fact. It is probable that the 
Danish Government, for example, at 
any time during the history of the co- 


_could have developed a plan of coop 


operative movement in that countr 
eration as admirably adapted to th 
needs of the Danish farmers as is 
present system. Neither is it likel 
that the Danish Government by degree 
or regulations, could have made co 
operation the important part of th 
national life that it has come to b 
through spontaneous, untrammele 
growth. 


On the other hand, it is clear to 
operative leaders that ‘the movemen 
is of so much present and potenti 
significance to agriculture that the G 
ernment would be failing to fulfill it 
duty to the farming population were 
to adopt a mere “let alone” policy, o 
even were it to refrain from expand 
ing its present efforts to serve th 
cooperative movement. 


The request has come from the co 
operative organizations themselves tha 
the research, educational and servic 
work of the department in cooperatio 
should be strengthened. In conference 
with cooperative leaders, it has bee 
decided that this can de done by th 
establishment of a Division of Cooper 
ating Marketing. The establishment o 
such a division will give to the coope 
tive study of the department stabil 
and permanence that it has not pos 
sessed hereofore. The plan provid 
for a personnel in the Division of Co 
operative Marketing to carry on re 
search, and render service to coopera 
tive organizations. 


I have already outlined the work 
the present cooperative project, an 
the services that the department off 
to cooperatives. On the work and ser 
ices of the new and enlarged divisi 
we shall to a large extent be guided 
the counsel of the cooperative assock 
tions. Be 

The needs are twofold. On the one 
hand is the necessity of greatly 
strengthening our scientific studies not 
only in cooperative problems them 
selves, but in production, distribution 
and other problems that are of specia 
interest to cooperatives. This informa 
tion, however, cannot be of value un- 
less it is made clear and actually a 
plied by the agricultural population. F 
this reason we need to carry on a sec: 
ond line of work—that of dissemin 
ing fundamental information so that i 
is actually effective. 

Among the scientific problems ~ 
which we need to give further attentio1 
is the problem of marketing and d 
tributing the products that the coo 
erative associations handle. Studies 
the field must be specific, thoroughg: 
ing, and based on completely authenti-_ 
cated facts. ‘ 

The business organization and ma 
agement of cooperative associations w 
always be of great importance. TT 
business analysis studies that have be 
begun may be profitably extended. — 
the cooperative associations are to 
reach the same plane of efficiency 
private organizations, they must have 
the advantage of studies similar to 
those made by great corporations. The 
department cannot undertake to do this 
work for the cooperatives, but it *ca 
very properly, outline the field and de- 
velop methods in this important and 
difficult undertaking. 

Our scientific investigations must n 
be confined, exclusively to problems di 
rectly under the control of farmers « 
farmers’ organizations. The coopera- 
tive organizations are interested like- 
wise in every problem which concern 
on the other hand, the building up 
of their own membership, and on t 
other hand the marketing of farm pr 
ucts. \ 

To strengthen the potentialities” 
cooperative organizations better finan 
cing of small farmers is of great impo 
tance. Although credit agencies a 


being developed to take care 
the commodities handled by c 
operatives still greater attentio 
must be given to this phase 


agriculure finance. There is a gre 
need, moreover, to give the right 


q 


sort of assistance to the small one-crop 
armer-like the cotton grower. This is 
| a weak place in our financial system. 

In considering this problem, unbiased 
_ studies must be made and definite facts 
secured which may be presented to the 
proper agencies for providing remedies. 
_In this particular field much must be 
done through the States if the problem 
is to be solved, but this does not re- 
lieve us, who are interested in coop- 
eration and in agriculture generally, 
_ from our obligation to obtain the ne- 
cessary data. 


_In connection with the marketing of 
farm products, the other point which 
_I mentioned, congestion in the terminal 
-markets and inadequate and antiquated 
terminal facilities have greatly increas- 
ed the cost of handling the products. 
There is loss of time; there is waste of 
perishable commodities. This cannot 
_continue. The neck of the bottle must 
be made larger. Agricultural products 
“must have adequate access to the pub- 
lic that wants them. The Department 
of Agriculture has begun the study of 
_these problems, carrying on research, 
for instance, in cooperation with the 
port of New York authority. I feel that 
_this work should be expanded in order 
that valuable recommendations may be 
made. The cooperative associations of 
themselves cannot solve this problem, 
_but once the facts are ascertained they 
can get behind proposals to remedy 
the situation. This is one of the ways 
in which the cooperatives may greatly 
help in reducing the spread of price 
between farmer and consumer. 


To make our scientific studies of di- 
‘ect use to the organizations, we need 
a much closer link than we now have 
between the research workers and the 
leaders and members of the cooperative 
associations. The plan which has been 
worked out in conference with repre- 
‘sentatives of cooperative organizations 
contemplates the employment of com- 
modity specialists, who would be fa- 
miliar with the needs of the coopera- 
tive organizations, on the one hand, 
and with research and service work of 
'the department, on the other hand. 
These men would form a link between 
the associations and the department, 
and would disseminate correct crop and 
market information and data regard- 
ing price trends, conditions of supply 
and demand, and other important mat- 
ters. At the same time, they would be 
instrumental in guiding the research 
work of the department toward a closer 
study of the special problems of co- 
operative associations. 


_ It is important not merely to dissem- 
inate crop, market, and similar infor- 
mation, but also to supply facts re- 
garding the principles and aims of co- 
operation. This is necessary in order 
to forward the development of sound 
cooperation, and to prevent the spread 
of spurious and doubtful schemes mas- 
querading under the name of coopera- 
tion. The department can make an im- 
portant contribution in this field. The 
employment of specialists in coopera- 
tive education, to work with the State 
agricultural colleges and the associa- 
‘tions in developing special courses for 
members, officials and employees of 
‘cooperative organizations, as well as 
‘Non-member farmers, is included in the 
‘proposed plan, and should be helpful 
in promoting a sound point of view to- 
ward the movement. 


_ I have made no effort to outline in 
detail the problems 'that should be dealt 
with. There are many important pro- 
_ other than those which I have 
‘mentioned and still others will arise 
‘as cooperation advances. What we now 
‘need and what we now contemplate is 
‘a definite plan which involves the se- 
‘curing of all the facts possible that 
‘may be of value and interest to coop- 
‘eratives and the interpretation of these 
acts and the placing of them before 
he cooperative associations. A further 
ssential factor of the plan provides 
for close correlation, for close contact 
etween the cooperative associations 
and the Department of Agriculture. It 
‘provides that the Secretary of Agricul- 
re may call advisors to counsel with 
im regarding the needs of any agri- 
Iturral product marketed by coopera- 
ive associations or regarding the legal, 
es or any other phase of cooper- 
ation. 
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Thus the department is not made a 
superior institution, handing down 
facts and opinions and regulations, but 
an organization coordinate with the 
other institutions which are working 
for the betterment of agriculture. The 
relation of the department to the co- 
operatives will be in itself a coopera- 
tive relationship. Moreover, as I have 
suggested, it is my intention that the 
department shall work in cooperaion 
not only with the cooperative organiza- 


‘tions, but with the State colleges and 


experiment stations and with other 


agencies. 


The State institutions have been 
given, through the Purrell act, addi- 
tional funds which they may use in in- 
vestigations of incalculable value to co- 
operative associations. They also have 
facilities, through their extension work, 
for carrying valuable information to 
the farmers of their respective States. 
Certain of the work that is contem- 
plated can be best done by these in- 
stitutions, certain of it by the coop- 
eratives themselves, and certain of it 
by the United States Deparment of 
Agriculture. By correlating our ef- 
forts we shall all be brought together, 
which will lead both to sounder and 
more economical results in our studies, 
investigations and dissemination of in- 
formation and to a better knowledge 
of each other, an end perhaps equally 
important. We shall go slowly, care- 


fully, but we shall go surely and we 
shall go together. 

By these means cooperative effort 
will be built on the basis of ascertained 
facts rather than preconceived theory. 
It will be worked out in the last analy- 
sis by the people who are most deeply 
interested in it and most thoroughly 
concerned with it; namely, the farm- 
ers themselves. Not only should their 
experience in applying facts to definite 
situations build up a significant market- 
ing system, but it should also lead to 
the application of the cooperative spirit 
to every avenue of rural life. Coop- 
eration, it must be constantly kept in 
mind, is not merely a method, a tech- 
nique, a mechanism; it is a way of liv- 
ing. It is a group expression of our 
agricultural population which can find 
an increasing place for itself in every 
phase of agriculture and country life. 


“Business Farmers” Meet 


The voice of “business farmers” will 
be heard in Washington, January 12-15, 
when the National Council of Farmers 
Cooperative Marketing Associations 
meets in its fourth convention. 

“The men who will be represented in 
this meeting,” said Secretary Walton 
Peteet, “have $15,000,000,000 of capital 
invested in production plants and their 
output marketed through associations 
totals more than $1,000,000,000 annually. 


‘Milk For Health Demonstration Wins 


The junior dairy demonstration team 
from West Virginia didn’t win first 
honors at the national contest held in 
connection with the National Dairy 
Show, but they did give a mighty fine 
demonstration of how the Pittsburgh 
District Council strives to create a 
bigger demand and a cleaner supply of 
milk in this territory. Note the Dairy 
Council posters in the back ground. 


Eva Holley and Leona Ward, two 
farm lasses from Cabel county, earned 
the opportunity of going to Indian- 
apolis by virtue of winning the state 
contest at the West Virginia State 
Fair. 

“Milk for Health in West Virginia,” 
was the title of their demonstration. 

“Miss Holley and I are here for a 
special purpose,” is the manner in which 
Miss Ward started the demonstration. 
“We want to tell you about the value 
of milk as a food and to discuss some 
of the sanitary methods of producing 
the same. We selected this subject be- 
cause we believe a great deal of prog- 
ress can be made in producing a cleaner 
milk and in building up healthy bodies 
by the constant use of this wonderful 
food.” 

Then they showed the proper meth- 
ods of milking, emphasizing the need 
of a clean udder, dry hands, closed top 
milk pail and a cotton disc strainer. 

What Miss Ward had to say con- 


cerning the utensils is peculiarly fitting. 


“Milk can be easily contaminated 
through the utensils used. Now grant- 
ing that this cow is healthy and kept 
in clean quarters, granted also that the 
milker is clean in his methods, it is very 
easy to produce inferior milk by the 
use of inferior and unsanitary contain- 
ers. 


“We have seen some dairymen and 
farmers milking in old, battered up, 
open pails like my team mate is show- 
ing you. The pail has not been washed 
and offers a splendid example of con- 
tamination. It is also an open pail and 
a great deal of the surface is thus ex- 
posed to the air, allowing dust and dirt 
to fall in. Now the better pail is the 
one my team mate is showing you. This 
is a properly cleaned pail with smooth 
surface both inside and out. No dirt 
has been allowed to collect in the seams 
or in other places. It has been proper- 
ly scalded. You will also notice that 
this is partly closed and serves as a 
protection to the milk before it is 
strained.” 

Throughout their entire demonstra- 
tion the better practices of dairying 
were advocated. The value of milk 
with its allied products as a food was 
discussed very thoroughly. While one 
of the ladies was talking the other was 
kept busy preparing a dairy dish. At 
the close of the demonstration the 
crowd was invited to taste the hot 
chocolate which they had prepared. 


West Virginia’s leading dairy demonstration team which competed at the National Dairy Show. 
Letie Ward is the Miss on the left and Eva Holley on the right—they hail from Ona, Cabell Co. 
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The viewpoint of this meeting will be 
that, of business organizations engaged 
in large scale industry.” 


“Early to molt, and poor to lay: 
These are hens that never pay.” 
—-N. Y. Extension Service. 


The since of the scrub bull are visit- 
ed even unto the third and fourth gen- 
erations. 


We Make 
Defiance Folding Crates 


Farmers’ Egg Carriers, Poultry Coops and 
Wheelbarrows 


Both prices and goods are right 
The Defiance Box Company 


DEFIANCE, OHIO 


RSI NAN MK , 


GO TO 


BLASES’ 


With Your Eye Troubles. 
Do Your Eyes Burn? Do 
They Water? Do They 
Blur? If So, See Us. 


Optometrists and Opticians 
Makers of Glasses That Fit 


11 and 15 S. Hazel St. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Blase 
4%, 
¥ 


g Near Hotel Ohio 
y All Kinds of Special Lense 
Grinding 
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DECEMBER, 1925 


a Perey Christmas 
and a 
Happy New Vear to All 


There Is No Half-Way Mark 


President Coolidge is an ardent champion 
of cooperative marketing. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine has very clearly stated his 
position in favor of cooperative marketing. 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover without 
mincing any words has uttered his condem- 

nation to any sane person who has the 
welfare of the nation and farmers at heart 
who opposed cooperative marketing. In- 
dustrial leaders from Judge Gary of the U. 
S. Steel Corporation down and some of the 
lesser lights, including in the list presidents 
of the leading financial institutions, retail 
establishments, et al, are urging the farm- 
ers to cooperate more among themselves. 
Yet, there are farmers who are doing their 
utmost to keep already organized coopera- 
tive associations from functioning to the 
best advantage of the membership. Coop- 
erative marketing is not a panacea for all 
of agriculture’s ills, but it is the best key 
solution the farmers now have to place 
them on a business basis. The farsighted 
man is for cooperative marketing—the nar- 
row visioned, selfish autocrat is against it 
—there is no halfway mark—you are either 
a cooperator or a non-cooperator. On the 
one side you will have all that is construc- 
tive and elevating for American industry 
and on the other you have just the oppo- 
site. It takes only common sense to see 
this 


The Cost of Operation 


The figures our treasurer, Mr. Matchett, 
read at the Advisory Council meeting, as 
to the actual amount of money that iS 
available for operating the Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Sales Company literally amazed 
the majority of the men present. His 
statements also did two other things—it 
put rout to the wild rumors which have 
been spread over the territory as to the 
extravagance of our directors and operating 
officials and it also put a muzzle on those 
who have been clamoring for the associa-~ 
tion to enter more new activities and fields. 
Just imagine it—an organization of over 
14,000 being operated on as wide a scale 
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and in as efficient a manner as the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company on less 
than $5,000 per quarter. The association 
has been underfinanced for years—in fact 
ever since it has attained its full growth, 
however, if the various Locals were only 
making as good use of the funds turned 
back to them as the parent organization is 
of theirs then there would be less complaint 
from the directors as well as from the 
members. 


Contract Breakers 


Our board of dirdctors have issued a 
definite statement as to their method of deal- 
ing with men who wilfully violate their 
contracts with are Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company. While they have not an- 
nounced the full details as to their method 
of dealing with these violators, it may be 
assured that these men will be dealt with 
severely. It has’ been definitely agreed 
that legally our producers’ contract is sound 
and enforceable—but there are other and 
more effective means of dealing with con- 
tract breakers than through legal channels. 


Our New Secretary 


In selecting E. R. Quackenbush, secretary 
of the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, 
as secretary of the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company, our directors made a dis- 
tinct step toward creating a more solid 
connection between our educational and 
production forces. No one who is acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Quackenbush, his methods and 
efficiency, will but agree that the selection 
was a good one. The establishment of a 
joint secretaryship, which in no way will 
create any interlocking official connection 
between the two organizations, should do 
much toward ironing out numerous small 
details and to improve the efficiency of 
both organizations. 


Advisory Council Meeting 


It would be hard to imagine a group of 
business men from any industry anywhere 
holding a more businesslike or more con- 
structive meeting than did our Advisory 
Council this month. The performance of 
these men was reminiscent of the early or- 
ganization days when there were not so 
many farmers in the organization and the 
problems were more intense than those fac- 
ing the association today. The Advisory 
Council representatives seemed to take a 
more firm grasp of the present situation and 
are apparently going to serve their con- 
stituent members better for having done 
SO. 


Electricty on the Farm 


No one will gainsay the advantages of 
electricity and power on the farm. As a 
matter of fact, it is almost universally 
agreed that electricity has made life on the 
farm more enjoyable than any other of the 
modern developments. 

The greatest difficulty in the past, and 
present too, has been the exhorbitant cost 
of extending the power lines to the farm 
and the relatively high rate charges in 
most rural communities. 

Now, it is pleasing to report, that both 
these evils are being corrected and that 
the great power companies over the United 
States are showing a much greater willing- 
ness to heed the needs and requests of the 
farmer than before. This change in atti- 
tude can be attributed largely to the Giant 
Power Survey conducted in Pennsylvania 
and other similar investigations in other 
states. 


National Milk Producers’ Federati on 


Members of the fluid milk producing fia a- 
ternity are fortunate in having as its rep- 
resentative in national and inter-regional 
affairs, the National Cooperative Milk Pro~ 
ducers’ Federation. ‘The resolutions adopt- 
ed at the annual convention in Philadel ye 
speaks well for the policies of the Federa- 
tion. At no time in the history of coopera- > 
tive marketing were the various dairy 
marketing associations as solidly band: 
together as they are today thru the Federa 
tion. The associations realize better now, i 
that they have mutual problems and that 
they can be mutually helpful to each other 
by exchanging views. : 


Farm Products Show 


Pennsylvania farmers will be doing the 
selves a favor if they support the Pennsyl- 
vania State Farm Products Show mo: 
strongly this year than they ever have b 
fore. The premium lists have been increa: 
ed, new features added and the ecu, De a 
gram enlarged. 

Probably of major importance fc ‘the 
dairymen of the Keystone state will ‘be the 
organization of the Pennsylvania Sta 
Dainymen's Association. It will pay for 
any farmer to take a few days off and go. 
to Harrisburg to attend the sessions. P 


Tuberculosis Eradication 


A crisis has been reached in the matted 
of financing the tuberculosis eradication 
work, from a Federal standpoint. Adher- 
ing to the plea for governmental econom 
it is reported that drastic reductions w 
be made in Federal appropriations for pay- 
ments of indemnities on condemned cattl 


Practically all the leading farm organiza- 
tions are urged to communicate with their 
representatives in Congress enlisting the 
support in holding the appropriation at t 
present figure. With an increasing sent 
ment, among the cities, against milk cor 
ing from non-tested herds, any reduction in 
indemnity funds will work an untold hard- 
ship on the milk producers of the nation. 


Now certainly is no time for the govern- 
ment to curtail its allotment of funds f 
tuberculosis eradication work. 


How To Make More Profit 


It has been rightfully stated that n 
farmer who does not test his herd for pr 
duction, either regularly or irregularly, h. 
any just right to complain that he is pr 
ducing milk at a loss—regardless what the 
price is. There is not an expert living who 
can judge the production of a cow by just. 
looking at her or just viewing the milk pail 
spasmodically and just so long as the ave 
age farmer makes no attempt to check 
on himself—and then no further atte: pt 
to clear his herd of his boarder cows. 
should he maintain absolute silence as 1 
his revenue from his milk. 

The successful dairyman knows what 
is doing and why. It requires just very 
little more effort to be a good dairym ; 
than to be a poor one. 


Government and Cooperative 
Marketing 


Secretary of Agriculture Jardine hi 
very concisely and clearly stated the atti- ES 
tude of the government toward coopera- 
tives. The government wants to help. 
wherever it can, but the government will 
not intervene unless requested by farmer: 
Such an attitude is helpful to say the leas 


Bradfute Speaks at Annual 
; Meeting 


©. E. Bradfute, President of the 
ce Farm Bureau Federation, will 
be the speaker at the Annual Meeting 
‘of the Trumbull County, Ohio, Farm 
‘Bureau, Saturday, December 19. Mr. 
Bradfute will appear on the program 
at 1:30 p.m. Five counties in north- 
eastern Ohio are very fortunate in se- 
‘curing Mr. Bradfute as speaker at 
their annual meetings. This is prob- 
ably the only chance that farmers of 
Trumbull County will have to hear 
the President of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. Special arrange- 
ments are being made to take care of 
the crowd which will attend the meet- 
ing. All farmers in Trumbull County 
and their wives are urged to attend the 
annual meeting. A special invitation 
is being given to members of the 
Grange to be present at the meeting. 


Egg Marks for Year Reach 
High Total 


Laying 211.8 eggs per bird the White 
Leghorn flock, owned by W. L. Pel- 
lam, Emporium, Pa., led the demon- 
stration flocks of more than a hund- 
red pullets for the year ending October 
31, the report of the Pennsylvania 
State College poultry extension serv- 
ice shows. John Toivonen, Girard, 
was second with 196.8 eggs per bird 
from his White Leghorns. 

Among the flocks of 50 or more hens 
the White Leghorns, owned by F. B. 
Yockey, Apollo, topped the list by pro- 
ducing 192.3 eggs per bird. William 
Heimbergers’ White Leghorns at Salts- 
ee were second with 169.1 eggs per 

ird. 

C. E. Tanger’s White Leghorns at 
York Springs led the flocks of 100 or 
more hens and pullets with 183.8 eggs 
per bird. Mrs. W. H. Shuman’s mixed 
flock averaged 152.7 eggs at Newburg 
for second place. : 


Have Short Dairy Courses 


A short course in dairy manufac- 
turing will be given at the Pennsylvania 
State College from January 7 to Feb- 
ruary 19, 1926. It is composed of three 
divisions. A course in testing and 
butter and cheese making runs from 
January 7 to 23. There will be an ice 
cream makers’ short course, January 
25 to February 5, and a market milk 
and milk condensing course from Feb- 
ruary 8 to 19. 


Purebreds Lead Milk and 


Butter Producers 


Blood tells in dairy production. The 
three best milkers and the three lead- 
ing butterfat producers in Pennsylvania 
cow testing associations during Octo-~ 
ber were all purebreds, according to 
the monthly report of the dairy exten- 
sion service of the Pennsylvania State 
College. 

A registered Holstein, owned by L. 
A. Zimmerman of the Carbon-Lehigh 
association, produced 2,700 pounds of 
milk for first place. Registered Hol- 
steins owned by A. B. Craig of the 
Allegheny association and Harrington 

‘and Company of the Sullivan County 
group, respectively produced 2,437 and 
2,272 pounds for second and third hon- 
ors. 

To I. A. Zimmerman’s registered 
Holstein also went the honor of lead- 
ing the buterfat producers, with 83.7 
pounds. Henry Rosenberger’s purebred 
Ayrshire in the Middle Bucks asso-~ 
ciation produced 78.7 pounds and Jesse 
Kurtz’s registered Holstein in the 
Cumberland group made 77.2 pounds for 
runner-up honors. 

Of 10,788 cows tested in the 33 as- 
sociations, 789 produced or more 
pounds of fat and 1.014 gave more than 
half a ton of milk. Of the 40-pounders, 
204 topped 50 pounds of butterfat, and 
475 of the 1,000-pound milkers gave 
1,200 or more pounds of milk. 

Coventry association in Chester 
county tested 521 cows, the largest 
number of all. The Carbon-Lehigh 
groups had the greatest number of 
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1,000-pound milkers, 122; and the Perry 
association in Perry county topped the 
list of 40-pound buterfat producers with 
72. The Carbon-Lehigh association 
reported the highest 10-cow butterfat 
average, 68.7 pounds. 


19 Farm Youngsters Named 
4-H Champions 


Nineteen farm boys and girls, in 
competition this past year with 25,000 
Ohio farm boys and girls, members of 
Ohio’s 4-H clubs, are announced as 
state club champions by the state club 
leaders at the Ohio State University. 

They have won the title of state 
champion because of excellence in com- 
pleting the job they set out to do this 
year as 4-H club members, and because 
they took part in other activities in 
their home communities. The boys were 
enrolled in livestock and crops clubs, 
and the girls in food, clothing, and 
girl’s room clubs. They received medals 
while in Columbus last week at the 11th 
annual Club week. 

The list of champions follows. 

Pig club champions: Ralph Wrangler, 
Huron County; Charles Benner, Mer- 
cer County; Clarence Lepard, Seneca 
County. Dairy clubs: Everett Lentz, 
Montgomery County; Randall Ross, 
Guernsey County. Poultry clubs: Ro- 
bert Knedler, Highland County; Char- 
lotte Griffith, Perry County. Sheep 
clubs, Louis Strong, Morgan County. 
Corn clubs: Richard Kitchen, Clark 
County. Potato clubs: Richard Stra- 
sen, Ashtabula County. 

Food clubs: Helen Mansfield, Athens 
County; Elizabeth Starr, Portage 
County; Margaret Pletcher, Musking- 
um County; Edna Bechtel, Coshocton 
County. Clothing clubs: Greta Ash- 
baugh, Ashland County; Pauline As- 
kins, Montgomery County; Dorothy 
Sutton, Stark County; Elizabeth Ed- 
gerton, Belmont. Girl’s room clubs; 
Rhode Reese, Hamilton County. 


World Corn Record Boosted 
By Ohioan 


An Ohio farmer has again broken 
the world’s record in corn production. 

Ira Marshall, of Dola, Hardin Coun- 
ty, this year produced 1600.1 bushels of 
corn on 10 acres, or 160.01 bushels an 
acre, farm crops extension men at the 
Ohio State University announce. That 
is 25.7 bushels an acre above the world’s 
record established in 1922 by W. H. Gil- 
more of Licking County with a yield 
of 1343.1 bushels of corn on 10 acres. 
The state’s average corn production 
has never been higher than 43.4 bushels 
an acre. 

When Mr. Marshall’s yield was first 
reported to the college in order that he 
might qualify for membership in the 
100-Bushel Corn Club of Ohio, Wallace 
E. Hanger, farm crops field man sur- 
veyed the 10-acre plot and made a 
double check on the measurements, 
because of the size of the yield. 

Mr. Marshall’s yield, like all those 
considered for the 100-Bushel Corn 
Club, is on the basis of air-dried shell 
corn. 

The 10-acre plot which produced this 

world’s record in corn production for 
Mr. Marshall was in alfalfa for seven 
years before it was put in corn last 
spring. It was also manured every year 
and given a treatment of acid phos- 
phate this past year. The soil is a 
muck typical of the onion-growing sec- 
tions in Hardin County. 
; All told, Mr. Marshall has 140 acres 
in corn this year. Back in 1922 he 
produced 106 bushels an acre on 10 
acres and so won membership in the 
100-Bushel Corn Club of Ohio. He will 
receive formal recognition for his 1925 
record at Farmers’ Week next Febru- 
ary. 


Co-op Editors Meet 


In connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Federation, the editors of 
publications belonging to the various 
member associations met. Dewey J. 
Carter, editor of The Dairymen’s 
League News, was elected chairman of 
this group for the coming year, and 
Harry I. Berlovich, editor The Dairy- 
men’s Price Reporter, secretary, of 
their association. 


D. C. S. Member Again 
Heads National Grange 


L. J. Tabor, Barnesville, Ohio, one 
of the loyal members of the Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company, was 
again chosen National Master of the 
Grange. 


Says Sam: Rumors usually have 
wings, but that is no sign they come 
from angels, 
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INCREASE THE BUTTERFAT 


In Your Milk 
KING ONA sons sire high testing daughters 


THE ONA FAMILY 


is noted for 
LONGEVITY—HIGH% BUTTERFAT—LONG TIME 
PRODUCTION 


Generation After Generation 
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Where We Stand 


According to the last census, there are 


forty-nine cities in the United Stater larger 


This institution with 


over Nine Millions of Capital and Surplus 


is larger than any incorporated bank in 


thirty-three of the forty-nine cities. 


Are you taking advantage of the un- 


usual banking protection this institution 
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FASHION BOOK NOTICE 


Send 15c in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE Fall and Win- 
ter 1925-26 BOOK OF FASHIONS, showing color plates, and contain- 
ing 500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a CONCISE 
and COMPREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSMAKING, ALSO 
SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of the various, 
simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. 
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4984. Ladies’ Dress. ‘ 

Cut in 7 Sizes: 34, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
bust measure. A 28 inch size requires 4% yards 
of 40 inch material. The width of the dress 
at the foot is 12 yard. Price 15c. 

5276. Misses’ Dress. 

Cut in 3 Sizes: 16, 18 and 30 years. An 18 
year size requires 4 yards of 40 inch material. 
The width of the dress at the lower edge (un- 
der the tunic is 52 inches. Price 15c. 

4537. Girls’ Coat. 

Cut in 4 Sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 10 
year size requires 2§ yard of 54 inch material. 
Price 15c. 

5278. Ladies’ Dress. 

Cut in 6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 38 
yards of one material 40 inches wide and 1 
yard of contrasting if made as illustrated in 
the large view. Width of dress at lower edge 
of 52 inches. Price 15c. 

5274. Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in 8 Sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 
50 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size re- 
quires 48 yards of 36 inch material if made 


with long sleeves, with short sleeves 4$ yards 
will be required. Price 15c. 

3438. Two Dainty Aprons. 

Cut in One Size: Medium. No. 1 
quire % yard 36 inch material, and 
will require 13% yard. Price 15c. 

5279. hild’s Dress. 

Cut in 4 Sizes: 2) 4 6 and 8 years. A 6 
year size as illustrated in the large view will 
require 2% yards of one material and % yard of 
contrasting 36 inches wide for pockets, cuffs 
and collar facings. Price 15c, 

4692. ‘‘Peter Rabbit” and his White Suit. 

Pattern includes ‘doll’? and garments and is 
cut in 3 Sizes: Small, 12; Medium, 16; Large, 
20 inches in length. A 12 inch size requires 4 
yard for the “doll’ ’and % yard for the Jacket 
and overalls. Price 15c. 

5288. Girls’ Dress. 


Cut in 5 Sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years, A 
14 year size requires 28 yards of 54 inch mate- 
rial, and 4 yard of contrasting for the collar 
and facings if made as illustrated in the large 
view. With short sleeves 28 yards will be re- 
quired and 4 yard of contrasting. Price 15c. 
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Holiday Candies 


By Lillian Conwell 


Where there are children one must 
be careful of the amount of sweets 
eaten, Sweets are energy foods and 
are necessary for children use up lots 
of energy. 


Candy, a common source of sugar, is 
not the best source for that element 
which produces energy. Candy is all 
right but it should be served at the 
proper time, after meals as a dessert, 
and not when the stomach is empty. 
Candy is a concentrated food and irri- 
tates the membranes of the throat and 
stomach. This is evident when one 
chokes while eating a piece of candy. 

The seasonal foods producing energy 
are always best to serve. At this time 
of the year our choice is varied. There 
are figs and dates, raisins, apples, 
oranges, and the dried fruits such as 
peaches, prunes and apricots. ‘These 
foods are cheap and are likable. The 
main reason why children don’t like 
new foods is because they never get 
1t. 

Some years ago the coloring matter 
used in candy was not to be trusted as 
pure. Today, the Pure Food Law is 
demanding safety in all foods and color- 
ing matter included. There have been 
cases where people, children and 
adults, have been poisoned by poorly 
made colored candy. Beware of cheap 
colored candy for your family. 

There are many confections easy to 
make and any mother or big sister 
would do well to make candy for the 
family. 

It is lots of fun to make candy for 
Christmas boxes. Colorings can be 
bought at any reliable grocery store 
or drug store. Fondant bon-bons in 
different colors, mixed with stuffed 
dates and prunes and other home made 
candies make attractive Christmas 
boxes. Chocolate fudge, the old stand- 
by, should never be forgotten. Pra- 
lines, too, may be included. 


The following are a few very easy 
recipes and I am sure with a little 
time and material necessary, a very 
pleasant and profitable evening will be 
spent in preparing holiday sweets. 

White Fondant 

22 Ibs. sugar, 14 cups hot water, 4 
cream of tartar. 

Put ingredients into a smooth granite stew- 


pan. Stir, place on range and heat gradually 
stirring until, 


to boiling point. Boil without 
a soft ball may be formed 


teaspoon 


tried in cold water, 
that will just keep in shape, which is 238 degrees 
F. After a few minutes’ boiling, sugar will 
adhere to sides of kettle; this should be 
washed off with the hand first dipped in cold 
water. Have a pan of cold water near at 
hand, dip hand in cold water, then quickly 
wash off a small part of the sugar with tips 
of fingers, and repeat until all sugar adhering 
to side of saucepan is removed. If this is 
quickly done, there is no danger of burning 
the fingers. Pour slowly on a slightly greased 
board table or platter. Let stand a few min- 
utes to cool, but not long enough to become 
hard around the edges. Scrape fondant to the 
end of table, and work with a wooden spoon 
until it is white and creamy. It will quickly 
change from this consistency, and begin to 
lump, when it should be kneaded with the 
hands until perfectly smooth. Put into a bowl, 
cover with oiled paper to exclude air, that a 
crust may not form on top, and let stand 
twenty-four hours. It is best to make Fond- 
ant on a clear day, as a damp, heavy atmos- 
phere has an unfavorabie effect on the boiling 
sugar. 
Fudge 


3 cups sugan, } cup cocoa or chocolate, 1 cup 
of milk, cream or canned cream, 1 tablespoon 
butter, 3 teaspoon vanilla, 

Put into pan. Cook slowly, stirring while 
cooking. When a drop forms a soft ball in 
cold water, add butter and vanilla. Remove 
from fire and beat until creamy. Pour into 
buttered pan and mark off into squares. Cool. 

Chopped nuts may be added before beating. 

Pralines 


1Z cups powdered sugar, 1 cup maple syrup, 


2 cup cream, 2 cups hickory nuts or pecan 
meat, cut In pieces. er 


. . . *) 
Boil first three ingredients until, when a 
drop tried in cold water, ) 
Remove irom fire, and beat until of a crea 


consistency; add nuts, and drop from tip of 
spoon in small piles on buttered paper, o 
mixture may be poured into a buttered tin an 
cut in squares, using a sharp knife. 
Parisian Sweets 


1 lb. figs, 1 lb. dates, 1 lb. English Wa 
meat, confectioners’ sugar. 


one-fourth 
for 


confections 
bonbons or 
nut meat (walnut, almond, and filbert) may be 
used in equal proportions. 
Stuffed Dates 


Make a cut the entire length of dates and _ 
remove stones. Fill cavities with Engli 
Walnuts, or blanched almonds and shape 
original form. Fill cavities with Fondant 
same manner. : 


Stuffed Prunes 


Wash prunes thoroughly. Dry in a clean 
towel. Proceed as for stuffed dates. ae iyi 


Peanut Nougat 


1 Ib. sugar, 1 quart peanuts. i 

Shell, remove skins, and finely chop peanuts 
Sprinkle with one-fourth teaspoon salt. 1 
sugar in a perfectly smooth granite saucepan 
place on range, 
to a syrup, taking care to keep sugar fro: 
sides of Add nut meats, pour at once — 
into a warm buttered tin, and mark in small 
squares. If sugar is not removed from ran 
as soon as melted, it will quickly caramelize, — 


Salted Almonds 


Blanch one-fourth pound Jo 
and dry on a towel. - 
oil in a very small saucepan. 
in one-fourth of the almonds 
delicately browned, 
constantly in motion. 
or small skimmer, taki 
posible. Drain on brown paper and sprink 
with salt; repeat until all are fried. It may b 
necessary to remove some of the salt by wip 
ing nuts with a napkin. : 


Glace Nuts _ 

2 cups sugar, 1 cup boiling water, % tea 
spoon cream of tartar. q 

Put ingredients in a smooth saucepan, stir 
place on range, and heat to boiling point. Bo 
without stirring until syrup begins to discolor, 
which is 310 degrees F.. Wash off sugar which 
adheres to sides of saucepan, as in making 
fondant. Remove saucepan from fire, and place 
in larger _pan of cold water to instantly stop 
boiling. Remove from cold water and place in — 
a saucepan of hot water during dipping. Take a 
nuts separately on a long pin, dip in syrup to — 
cover, remove from syrup, and place on oiled 


paper. 
Candied Orange Peel 
_ Remove peel from four thin-skinned oranges © 
im quarters. Cover with cold water, bring t 
boiling point, and cook slowly until soft. Drain 
remove white portion, using a spoon, and cut 
yellow portion in thin strips, using scissors. 
Boil one-half cup water and one cup. sugat 
until syrup will thread when dropped from 
tip of spoon. Cook strips in syrup five minutes 
drain, and coat with fine granulated sugar. — 
I hope that everyone who reads these 
recipes will try them. Make up a 
Christmas box for some friend who 
cannot make candy herself and lanes 
sure you will do your part in spreading 
Christmas cheer and also help to spread © 
the gospel of good food. ; 


40 Enroll; 40 Finish 


A clothing club of 40 girls, all of ‘ 
whom completed their assigned pro- — 
jects by exhibiting at the county fair, 
is the record Trumbull County offer 
for comparison with 
ties. 


guess that this is Ohio’s largest 4-H 
club finishing the season 100 percent. 
Any rivals for this honor? 


Called the Hartford Stitch and Chat- 


. R. Dayton Bliss is — 
the leader, and Rachel Hull is president. — 


ighteen of the forty girls finished 
second-year work this fall, and the 
others will be ready to take it up next 
v spring. 
At the Kinsman Fair this year first 
‘honors for club exhibits went to the 
Hartford group. At the Trumbull 
County Fair, Anna Zippai, a member of 
this club, won first prize in competition 
with second, third, and fourth-year ex- 
hibitors. Last year another member, 
Lucy Spencer, placed first on first- 
‘year exhibits in the county, and the 
club’s demonstration team, Ruth Chil- 
son, and Bernice Sonk, won the trip to 
the State Fair. ' 


Husbands, If Ideal, Score 
On 11 Points 


To find that figure of legend, the 
ideal husband, you can examine a man 
on eleven points. If he scores high 
on all of them, he must be near the 
ideal. 

That word comes from Daisy Deane 
Williamson of the University of New 
Hampshire extension service. The part 
of an ideal husband in the maintenance 
of a happy, contented, and prosperous 
home, says Miss Williamson, involves 
‘at least these eleven virtues placed in 
any order that pleases you most: 

Have a sense of humor. 

Assume a share in the responsibility 
of bringing up the children. 

Cooperate with the wife in working 
out a family budget. 

Be willing to raise the standard of 
living as finances permit by adding com- 
fort, beauty, and entertainment for the 
home. 

Provide proper working equipment 
in the home. 

Assume responsibility for fuel supply, 
building of fires and care of ashes; 
also for building and grounds. 

Share in the job of keeping things 
in their place. 

Be able and willing to help with 
housework in emergencies. 

Look out for a vacation and recrea- 
tion for the wife. 

Help to keep chronic grouchiness out 
of the home. 

Continue the practice of common 
courtesies observed before marriage. 


Belmont Girl Is State 
Champion 


Elizabeth Edgerton, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Edgerton, of 
Tacoma, Ohio, was awarded a medal 
design. This is Elizabeth’s fourth year 
in Four-H clothing club work. She 
has also four years of food club work. 

Elizabeth’s sister, Mabel, was sent to 
the International Livestock Show at 
Chicago two years ago for writing the 
best club essay. 


Braceville Annual Meeting 


At the annual Braceville Farm 
“Bureau meeting held in the Braceville 
Ohio, Centralized. School, Thursday, 
Dec. 3, the demonstration team from 
Southington 4-H Booster Food Club 
showed the preparation of several 
milk drinks and told the folks some- 
thing about club work. Velma Leiby 
and Lillian Case composed the team 
and Mrs. R. E. Mercer is their leader. 
The County Agent and the Home De- 
monstration Agent gave short talks. 
Officers were elected for 1926: Presi- 
dent. W. W. Gordon; vice president, 
H. C. Higley and Della Crabbs, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Norwegian Artist Joins 
Dairy Council 


T. B. Lund, a health artist, has been 
added to the staff of the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council. Lund, a native 
of Norway, fills the vacancy left by 
the death of George Brewer, last spring. 

The new member of the staff, is de- 
voting the most of his time to giving 
illustrated health lecures in the schools 
over the territory, and it is thought, a 
litle later on, that he will be available 
for some of he farm meetings. 

Lund has been in this country a 
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compartively short time, but is profi- 
cient in his work and is meeting wath 
unusual good success in his lectures. 


Belmont Jerseys Bought By 
Big Eastern Breeder 


Four Belmont County, Ohio, Jerseys 
were shipped to Sibley Farms at Spen- 
cer, Massachusetts, last week. Two 
head were purchased from Allen Bailey 
& Son and two from A. C. Murphy, 
Tacoma. 

These cattle (go into one of the finest 
Jersey herds in the east. According to 
L. P. Bailey, John R. Sibley has one of 
the best herds of Jersey cattle in New 
England and considerable credit’'is due 
the breeders of the cattle that go from 
Belmont county. 


Penn -State College Wins 
Stock Prizes 


The Pennsylvania State College 
showed the champion Berkshire barrow 
and the champion pen of barrows at 
the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion this year. These prize winners 
were also reserve grand champion bar- 
row and pen of the show. 

In the sheep classes the Pennsyl- 
vania institution has first and reserve 
champion wether in the John Clay 
college and experiment station special 
class. Other winnings in the sheep 
show rings included second and third 
on Shropshire yearling wethers, second 
on Shropshire wether lamb, second and 
third on Cheviot yearling wether, 
third on Cheviot wether lamb, third 
on Southdown wether lamb, and second 
on Southdown pen of wether lambs. 


“Big Y” Apples Break 
Records of Fruit Co-op 


The Yakima Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion is finishing the grading of the 
largest apple pack which it has handled 
during the history of the organization. 
General Manager J. W. Hevert esti- 
mates that before December 1 more 
than a million and a quarter boxes of 
apples will have been packed. 

Although the Northwest 1923 apple 
crop was larger than the 1925 crop, the 
association has so increased its mem- 
bership that the 1925. tonnage broke all 
records. A dozen districts operate with- 
in the association and in each plant 
apples are sized and sorted. 


Johnston Institute 


The Johnston State Aid Institute at 
Johnston Center, Ohio, November 30 
and December 1, had an attendance of 
467. Owen Wertz, president, led the 
Institute and the invocation was pro- 
nounced by Rev. Campbell of the Gem 
munity Church. Mrs. D. E. Conn, of 
Leipsic, O., and Mr. Vernon E. Crouse 
of North Lima, O., were the speakers. 
Music at all sessions was furnished by 
the school pupils and other local talent, 


Dinner was served ae days by the 
Johnston Grange. 
John Larabie of the iw S. Dept. of 


Agriculture brought a display of the 
corn borer and pictures showing the 
damage done in sections of Ohio and 
Canada. 

Owen Wertz was re-elected presi- 
dent for next year, Carl Dunbar, sec- 
retary and Mrs. Harvey Green, lady- 
correspondent. 


Riverview 
Hotel 


“A GOOD PLACE TO STOP” 


BERKEY L. SWANK 


PROPRIETOR 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


Honey is one food that shouldn’t be 
kept in the ice box. Cold 
granulation. Keep it in a clean, wari, 
dry place. 


One group of Warren County farm 
wives threw aside convention this year 
by ‘using paper table cloths at thresh- 
ing time. 


hastens , 


| FAITHFULNESS TO TRUST 


Eleven 


“Theré wasn’t enough grain in one 
10-acre corn field,” reports an Ohioan 
who recently, inspected the corn borer’s 
work in Ontario, “to feed a goose one 
méal.” | 


Stoves are still the heating plants 
on about 85 per cent of this country’s 
farms. 


CAREFUL MANAGEMENT 


and 


ARE FEATURES OF THE 


WARREN, O. 


Unusual Value - - 


6 knives - 
6 forks = 
' 1 butter knife - 


6 tablespoons 
6 teaspoons 
1 sugar shell 


ALL SOLID—not plated 


Genuine Rogers’ Ware 


No top plating to wear or chip off. The 
most satisfactory and_ serviceable table 
ware in use. Rare beauty and genuine 
charm. You will be extremely proud of 
each of these 26 pieces. 


$4.94 COMPLETE 


This figures to the remarkably low price 
of 19c for each of the 26 pieces. State 
whether leatherette gift chest illustrated 
(cost 75c extra) is desired. 


| 
| THE TRUMBULL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 


GIRARD, O. 


ee 


— 


eae er 


$4.94 


COMPLETE SERVICE FOR 
SIX PEOPLE 


We consider this one of the biggest val- 
ues ever offered. Only $4.94 for this beau- 
tiful table service. Every one of the 26 
pieces bears the Rogers trademark. Order 
this set now. It will add greatly to the 
attractive appear- 


ance of your table. ONLY 
Makes a very de- 

sirable gift that 19c 
is always appre- A PIECE 
ciated. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just your name and address will do. 
money in advance. 


DOUBLE GUARANTEE 

Our Own and Rogers 
Give You Full Protection 

The set is GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
YOU. If it is not up to your expectations, 
send it back and we will immediately re- 
fund your money. Place your order now. 
Shipment wil be made within 24 hours 
after we receive your order. 


FULTON MERCANTILE CO. 


Use the coupon if you so desire. 
When the set arrives pay the postman $4.94 plus a few cents postage. 


Send no 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Fulton Mercantile Co. Dept. X3 | 
219 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
en ogers 26 Piece Set as per your 
I Send R Piece S | 
I offer in Dairyman’s Price Reporter. 


219 Sixth St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dept. X3 


Twelve 


Froth From , Milk ; 
Pails | | 


—By— 
Arthur J. Rankin, Jr. 


A. J. Rankin, Jr., 
conductor of this 
department, is 
chief of the sani- 
tation department 
of the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy 
Council. He _ in- 
vites your inquir- 
ies and comments 
on the work of 
his department. 
Any question 
dealing with the 
improvement of 
the milk produc- 
tion methods will 
be answered by 
Mr. Rankin. Send 
letters addressed 
to him at 450 
Century Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. J. Rankin, Jr. 


The three sediment classes were dis- 
tinctly separated. Some were good, 
others just fair and several very bad 
ones. “What do you suppose is the 
cause of so much sediment in my milk”, 
asked one patron, “I’m doing all I can 
to bring up my grade”. 

This persiiees is often asked by the 
inquiring patron who is alert to learn, 

Some dairymen keep their cattle in 
the barn all the time in the winter 
while others allow them to run out for 
water and exercise. Excessive rains 
and snow have made the lanes and 
barn yards very muddy, so extreme 
care should be taken to keep the cows 
clean. There are several things that 
will aid in keeping the cows clean: 


1. Clean the barn out at least twice 
daily. 
2. Bed the cows well. 


3. Groom them once a day. ? 

4. Just before milking, wipe their 
udders off with a clean wet cloth,(using 
warm water) and dry them carefully. 

5. Use a covered pail. ! 

Most of the sediment that gets in 
milk falls into the pail from the cow, 
so it is most important to have a clean 
cow. Clipping the flanks and udders 
aids in keeping the cow clean. Do not 
feed hay, straw or any feed which will 
cause a dust and invariably find its 
way into the milk. 

About the first thing the average 

dairyman thinks of, when he has an 
excessive amount of sediment in his 
milk, is the strainer. A good strainer is 
an asset to any farm but it is second- 
ary. Keep the dirt out of milk and 
the straining won’t be so important. 
There is no strainer which will take all 
the sediment out of milk, for once it 
has gotten into the milk, part of it dis- 
solves and passes through the strainer. 
The cotton pad _ strainer, with no 
grooves and few parts, is considered the 
best because they are the most sani- 
tary, being easy to wash and a new pad 
used for both night and morning milk- 
ing. 
Soil fertility is an important item and 
its value is often overlooked until the 
fertilizer bill is received. Approxi- 
mately 60% of the plant food value in 
the feed given to cows can be put back 
on the land if you use proper methods 
to conserve the manure. Haul it to 
the fields whenever possible, or pile the 
manure in a shed well away from the 
barn. 

Maintain high production and butter 
fat yield in the winter when milk is 
high in price by keeping your cows 
clean, comfortable and well fed. An 
“A” grade sediment test will be another 
reward. 


A Washington County, Ohio, farmer 
has made a satisfactory floor for his 
new cow stable by using short blocks 
of wood, soaked in oil, obtainable from 
a nearby silo factory. 


Says Sam: Now come the days 
when some men will “set and think” 
and some will just “set.” 
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Cow-Test Associations | 


Canfield Association 
Carl Fackler, Tester 


The report of the Canfield Cow Test 
Association, for August, 1925, shows 
that 170 cows were tested, 15 were dry, 
28 produced over 40 pounds butterfat, 
18 over 50 pounds, 9 over 1,200 pounds 
of milk and 11 over 1,000 pounds. Gam- 
boge’s Golden Queen, a registered Jer- 
sey, owned by H. B. Slagle & Sons, 
was high individual cow for both milk 
and» butterfat production, producing 
1568.5 pounds milk and 72.3 pounds but- 
terfat. James McKay hat the high 
herd average for milk production, an 
average of 805.6 pounds in a herd of 
20 cows. Bonnie Burn Farm had the 
high average for butterfat production, 
an average of 36.5 pounds in a herd of 
15 cows. 

Carl Fackler, Tester 


There were 148 cows tested, 26 were dry, 17 
gave over 1,000 lbs. milk, 3 over 1,200 Ibs., 29 
cows wade over 40 Ibs. butterfat and 10 cows 
over 50 lbs. 

Bonnie Burn Farm at Poland, Ohio, had the 
high herd average for both milk and butter- 
fat. An average of 721 lbs. milk and 37.8 lbs. 
butter fat, in a herd of 15 cows, 3 of which 
were dry 


Owner and Breed. Milk Fat. 
Bonnie Burn Farm, Jersey vec... 964.8 71.4 
H. B. Slagle & Sons, Jersey ...... sss 1280.7 69.0 
Bonnie Burn Farm, Ayrshire .......... 1402.8 65.5 

‘ Bonnie Burn Farm, Jersey ...-.cccc.. 793.3 53.9 
W. H. Craig & Sons, Jersey . .. 1099.1 53.7 
H. J. Beardsley, Jersey a vue 784.6 51.8 
W. H. Craig & Son, Jersey ... .. 1076.6 51.7 
Bonnie Burn Farm, Ayrshire 1220.9 51.6 
E. H. Beardsley, Jersey ........... 51.0 
Bonnie Burn Farm, Ayrshire .... 50.3 


NORTHEAST, OHIO. 


The following gives the records of the cows 
in the Northeastern Ohio Holstein Breeders’ 
Cow Testing Association, which have produced 
more than 45 pounds of butterfat, or 1,200 Ibs. 
of milk during the month of October: 


Milk Fat 
*Fobes and Arnold, Holstein......... 1850.7 68.74 
SA. V2 Case, Halstein ono y 58.81 
*H. J. Fobes. Holstein ..... ............ 1249.3 57.47 
*McCombs & Partridge, Holstein 1491.1 55.17 
*H. J. Fobes, Holstein a ee OZ AO 53.91 
*McCombs & Partridge, Holstein.. 1509.7. 51.33 
*C) By Buiehti Holstein (ces 50.93 
J. S. Dixcn, Hol. and Jerseys 49.57 
*T. M. Buchanan, Jersey ....... 49.10 
*Woodford Bros., Holstein .. 48.90 
*E. H. Kroll, Holstein ....... ; 47.75 
*Trumbull Co. Ex. Farm, Hols 47.60 
*C..G. Moore & Son Holstein 47.12 
G. L,. Gates, Holstein 46.53 
*J. L. Allen, Holstein... 46.31 
*S. B. Noxon, Holstein ........ 45.64 
I. H. Miller & Sons, Holstein 45.10 


November report of Northeast Ohio Holstein 
Breeders’ Cow Testing Asscciation:—25 cows 
in the association made over 40 Ibs. of butterfat 
and 10 cows over 50 Ibs. of butterfat. MEAS 
Dixon had the high average herd in butterfat, 
with 37.47 lbs. A. V. Case second, an average 
og 37.34. G. L. Gates. had the high average 
for milk, 1,115.1 Ibs. J. S. Dixon next in milk, 
with an average of 1,096.87 Ibs. 

The following gives the records of the 10 high 
cows in the Association, which have produced 
mores than 40 Ibs. of butterfat or 1,200 pounds 
fe) 


milk, 

Name Milk Fat 
Ge PA Gates nak namin Goren. Ree 2625 81.22 
J. S. Dixon 1848 60.98 
A. V. Case 1710 59.85 
A. wVe Case 1587 58.72 
G. L. Gates .... 1686 53.95 
AA Na Vic ph CASE GIN ni, Steen ose 1248 53.66 
h. W. Fobes & Arnold .... 1662 53.18 
McComhs & Partridge 1560 53.04 
C. G. Moore .1821 50.97 
J. S. Dixon 1254 50.16 


TRI-COUNTY 


Emerson A. Mizer, Tester. 

_Report of Tri-County Cow Testing Associa- 
tion for September, 1925: 

There were 280 cows tested, 56 were dry, 14 
cows produced over 40 Ibs. fat, 5 over 50 Ibs. 
and 1 over 60 lbs. fat, 17 cows produced over 
1,000 Ibs milk. 

W. A. Black & Sons have high cow with 
909 Ibs. milk and 67.26 Ibs. fat. 

Kinsey Morgan has second high cow with 
942 lbs. milk and 57.46 Ibs. fat. 

The following are the 5 high herd averages: 


Owner and Breed. Milk Fat 
S. V. Walker & Sons, RJ&G .......... 754 36.7 
J. S. Pollock, RS&GJ ... 805 =. 35.3 
K. R. Morgan, RJ&G ... 632 31.1 
W. A. Black & Sons, RJ 539 39.4 
EBUEE: Wise ERT OM mente nena Mam LriN 560 29.1 

The following are the 10 high cows: 

Owner and Breed. fi Fat 
Wii. Black (ehSonss Rip ces eee 909 67.26 
Kinsey Morgan, RJ #3 57.46 
Vine Cliff Farm, RH .. 56.95 
Roy Adams.iRJ) ait ties 52.80 
F. M. Griffin & Sons, RJ .. 52.44 
Das MPollock iG nee 51.85 
S. V. Wallace & Son, RJ 49.89 
W. A. Black & Sons, RJ 48.00 
Jai Cokinig hts Ripien. cen kaves 47.65 
W. A. Black & Sons, RJ 46.41 


COLERAIN HERD LEADS TEST 

> ‘ 

The herd of thirteen Registered Jerseys 
owned by A. I. Negus of Colerain, Ohio, le 
the Tri-State Cow Testing Association in Oc- 
tober by producing 39 pounds of butterfat per 
cow during the month. ; 

$. V.. Wallace and Son, with 14 Registered 
Jerseys, was second, with a cow average of 
38.5. pounds. W. A. Black and Sons, of Cadiz, 
was third, with 23 Registered Jerseys with 34.9 
pounds per cow. J. S. Pollock, Flushing, with 
11 cows, was fourth with 34.9 pounds, and K. 
R. Morgan, St. lairsville, fifth, with 7 Jerseys 
with 32.4 pounds of fat. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY COW TESTING AS- 
SOCIATION MONTHLY NEWS LETTER 
(No. 3, Second * Year) 


Mr. L. M. Stark, Tester, gives the following 
report for Sept., 1925: 

Herds tested 25, cows in milk 383, cows dry 
71, cows on semi-official test 2; No. cows sold, 
unprofitable 3; No. cows producing over 40 
pounds fat 28; over 50 pounds rat 5; No. cows 
producing over 1,000 pounds milk 39; over 
1,200 pounds milk 13. 


Ten Highest Producing Cows in Butterfat For 


Month. 

Owner and Breed. Milk Fat 
CAPE. Crosser REC en ea .. 1674 60.26 
*J. B. Jones & Sons, RH . seen Gy) 59.31 
RAtwst Crease CET arene des 23 2064 53.66 
Bellwood Farms, Inc., RG . . 999 51.95 
*Farmhill Dairy, RG ........ 1014s 51.71 
Ally. County Home, RH . 1473 48.61 
Fairacres Farm, RG _..... Pond 48.49 
Ardarra Herd, Inc., RS 1194 = 47,76 
Fairacres Farm, RG ....... 1047 47.12 
Baiwacres sari, IeGiee ance. lee 46.27 


873 
Three Highest Herds for Milk 
Owner and Breed. 
W. C. Chamberlin 7, RH 
AEB. «Cragg 11, RE: 
Red Gate Farm 5, RG 
Three Highest Herds for Fat 
Owner and Breed. 
Fairacres Farm 7, RG 
Red Gate Farm 5, RG 
W. C. Chamberlin 7, RH ...0.0..... 
Three Highest Herds for Profit 
W. C. Chamberlin 7, RH 
Red Gate Farm 5, RG 


Three Months 
For milk—Reg. Hols., 6 years old, 4813 Ibs., 
owned by Glass Bros. 
For B. Fat—Reg. Guer. 9 years old, 169.02 
Ibs., owned by Farmhill Dairy. 


L. M. Stark, tester, gives the following re- 
port for October, 1925: 

Herd tested, 25; cows in milk, 364; cows dry, 
81; cows on semi-official test, 2; No. cows 


sold, unprofitable, 3; No. cows producing over 
40 pounds fat, 30; over 50 pounds fat, 10; No. 
cows producing over 1000 pounds milk, 39; over 
1200 pounds milk, 16. 
Ten Highest Producing Cows in 
Butterfat for Month 


Owner 

A. B. Craig : 

Robt. Bamford & Son . 67.73 
Ao. (Cita Wicen cena 64.48 
Bellwood Farms. Ine. 58.40 
Farmhill Dairy .......... 57.80 
Bellwood Farms, Inc. 54.64 
Blackburn Farm. ..... 53.19 
Bell Brothers ..... 53.16 
Jones Dairy ....... 51.62 
Dist GM Ey: We ee, erate, Un Teens ie 509 


Three Highest Herds For Average 
Income Above Feed 


Blackburn Farm—13 RY Aw. cakeinssas $17.27 
Rede Gate “Farm— 5°R Go 2 ee 5062 
Bellwood Farms, Inc.—30 R. G. Grades... 13.47 


33 COW TEST GROUPS LEARN HERD 
SECRETS 


Thirty-three Pennsylvania cow testing asso- 
ciations tested 10,78 cows during October, ac- 
cording to the monthly report released today 
by the dairy husbandry extension service of the 
Pennsylvania State College. Seven hundred 
and eighty-nine of these produced more than 
forty pounds of milk, and 1,014 gave over a 
half ton of milk each during the month. 

Of the 40-pound cows, 204 produced 50 or 
more pounds of butterfat, and of the 1,000- 
pound milkers, 475 topped the 1,200-pound mark. 
Twenty-three cows were on official test. Six- 
ty-eight ‘“‘boarders’” cows were sent to their 
proper place, the butcher’s block, 


F. B. Gartland, of Roaring Springs, 
Pa., was in Trumbull county, Ohio, to 
purchase a carlond of Holstein cattle. 


Jersey Calf Club Gets Prize 
At Farmers’ Institute — 


The Belmont-Centerville, Ohio, Jer- 
sey Calf Club, completed four yea 
work Friday night, October 30, wher 
County Agent Hoddinott presented t 
awards to the club at the Farmers’ I 
stitute. 

Mr. Hoddinott gave a brief summar: 
of the club activities. He stated it h 
been one of the most successful Jerse 
clubs in the county. The club was or 
ganized in May, 1922, with eight mem 
bers enrolled. eh 

In 1923 Mary Shaver was one of th 
members of the county-judging tean 
which won fifth place in the State con 
test. In 1924 Charles Dunfee was a 
ternate on the county team that won 
third and this year the county tea 
was made up entirely of members fron 
this club. Emerson Dunfee, Lowell 
McKelvey and Gladys Dysart made 
the team which won the state contes 
and represented Ohio in the nation 
contest. } 

In 1922 and ’23 Mary Shaver w 
county champion and made the tr 
to the Club Week at Columbus. I 
1924 Arnold Burkhart made the trip. — 

In 1924 the club won the silver cup 
offered by the American Jersey Catt 
Club for being the most active club in 
the county. P 

Members receiving prizes for exhibi 
ing at the county fair were: Arnold — 
Burkhart, Robert Carleton, Charles 
Dunfee, Emerson Dunfee, Gladys Dys- 
art and lowell McKelvey. / 


Allegheny Loses Lead Held 
9 Years At State 


i 


Leading all Pennsylvania counties in _ 
the number of students sent to the 
Pennsylvania State College for nine 
vears, Allegheny county this fall has 
been forced to give up this distinction — 
to Centre, the home county of the 
institution. F 

Allegheny county has sent 331 of its 
young men and women to Penn State 
this year, 28 less than last year, while 
Centre is represented by 364, which is 
more than last year. Most of the Cen- 
tre county students are residents in 
State College borough. Centre former- 
ly held the lead, which was lost to Alle- 
gheny in 1916. 

Philadelphia county retains its third — 
place honor with a total of 253 repre- 
sentatives in the resident student body — 
of 3685, the largest in the history of x 
the college. Luzerne county is fourth <i 
on the list with 171 Penn State stu- 
dents; Lackawanna is fifth with 134; 
Montgomery sixth, 126; Dauphin sev- 
enth, 121 Schuylkill, eighth, 103; Berks — 
ninth, 91; Delaware tenth, 90; Blair 
eleventh, 89; Cambria twelfth, 86; Lan- 
caster . thirteenth, 85; Westmoreland — 
portend 80, and Erie fifteenth with 
6 q 


4 


Every one of the 67 Pennsylvania — 
counties is represented in the Penn q 
State resident student body this year— 
Adams and Forest counties trailing the q 


list with two each. 


Patronize our advertisers. 


PRESTIGE 


ANNOUNCING OUR APPOINTMENT AS A 


STEWART-WARNER 
RADIO DEALER 


COME—You Will Be Amazed to Hear the Tone of These 


Wonderful Instruments 


Stewart-Warner Music Co. 


16 North Phelps St. 


SERVICE 


QUALITY 


Youngstown, Ohio 


SATISFACTION 


Hedge Re-elected 


County Agent J. C. Hedge of Ma- 
honing County, was elected vice presi- 
dent of the Ohio County Agents’ Asso- 
ciation when it met Wednesday, Oct. 
21, at Columbus. Mr. Hedge had been 
‘the president the past year, and sought 
'to be released from any active duties, 
| but was retained as vice president. H. 
|S. Lewis, of Bowling Green, was elect- 
-ed president; Miss Florence York, of 
‘Troy was elected secretary-treasurer. 
‘Paul Young of Gallipolis, was elected 
director for the southeast district; R. 
C. Smith of Greenville, for the south- 
west district; Guy W. Miller, Warren, 
for the northeast district and J. P. 
Schmidt, of Tiffin, for the northwest 
district. Home agent, Miss Nelle Spens- 
ley of St. Clairsville, was elected direc- 
tor for the home agents and M. R. 
Wright of Ravenna, for the club agents. 

Talks were given by C. G. Fielder of 
Williams county, who had an extended 
leave of absence this year to attend 
the University of Minnesota; Guy W. 
Miller, who attended Cornell University 
this summer on a leave of absence; G. 
C. Musgrove, of Coshocton county, who 
took the six weeks course at Ohio State 
University this summer, and H. A. Doo- 
ley of Cuyahoga county, who attended 
the Institute of Cooperation at Phila- 
delphia this summer. Viisiting agents 
from Pennsylvania and Indiana were 
present and the treat of the season was 
an address from K. A. Kirkpatrick of 
Minneapolis, president of the National 
Association of County Agents. He told 
of extension work in Minnesota and 
also discussed it from a national stand- 
point. 


Grows 400-Bushel Potato 
Crop Four Times; 


Leads All 


R. E. Briggs and Son, Nescopeck, Pa., 
leads the potato growers of the state 
to date in yields, acording to E. L. 
Nixon, Pennsylvania State College po- 
tato disease specialist, who originated 
'the 400-Bushel Potato Club idea. Their 

yield is 571.4 bushels on a measured 
‘acre. Indications are that this will 
be the highest yield of the year. 

Last year the Briggs yield was 637.6 
bushels, which was the highest re- 
ported. High yields are not uncom- 
mon on the Briggs farm. In 1923 they 
grew 495 bushels and the year pre- 
vious they qualified for membership 

in the club by growing 418 bushels. 

Good seed, repeated spraying, and 
plenty of cultivation is the Briggs 
program for successful potato grow- 
ing. They also fertilize heavily. 

This year they had eight acres of 
Russets. They were planted at the 
rate of 25 bushels to the acre on 
spring-plowed land which had been in 
wheat seeded to clover the previous 
year. Twelve tons of manure per acre 
were applied before plowing and 1100 
pounds of a complete fertilizer put on 
at planting time. The crop was culti- 
vated five times and sprayed 13 times. 


Quackenbush Elected Sec- 
retary of D.C. S. 


Ernest R. Quackenbush has been se- 
lected, by the directors, to act as sec- 
retary of the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Company, for the coming year. 

This will not interfere with his du- 
ties as secretary of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict Dairy Council, but on the other 
hand enable both organizations to elim- 
inate considerable duplication of ef- 
forts. 

In Philadelphia the idea of having a 
joint secertary has been working with 

great succes for several years, and the 
directors feel that the plan will be as 
successful in the Pittsburgh territory. 


Brownwood Sells Holsteins 


Twenty-two head of purebred Hol- 
steins sold at the Brownwood dispersal 
sale, North Bloomfield, brought on an 
average $137.00 per animal. The top 
cow, Fostoria Seges Second, sold for 
$200.00. Twelve cows that were fresh 
or close springers brought an average 
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of $172.00 each. In spite of the bad 
weather conditions a good crowd was 
preesnt. Heavy buyers in the sale 
were: F. B. Gartland, Roaring Spring, 
Pa.; Paul McNish & Son, Burton 
Dwaine Osborn, Bristolville; D. M. 
Covert, Ashtabula, and I. H. Miller 
and Sons, Burghill, O. Brownwood 
Farms are changing from the produc- 
tion of Certified Holstein to Grade A 
Guernsey milk, which is being marketed 
in Warren. 


Grange Officers Are Elected 


The folowing new. officers of St. 
Clair, Ohio, Grange, were elected Wed- 
nesday evening, Noember 18: 

Master, Ross Hinkle; Lecturer, Miss 
Mattie Anderson: Steward, Ellis Pick- 
ering; Assistant Steward, Lawrence 
Ault; Lady Assistant Steward, Anna 
Clark; Chaplain, Ottis Bethel; Over- 
seer, Orvill Mills; Treasurer, Charles 
Wiley; Secretary, Mrs. Edward Meek; 
Gate Keeper, William Ashworth; Ceres, 
Olive Heskett; Pomona, Sara Mary 
Hinkle; Flora, Helen Clark; Publicity, 
Nelle V. Spensley. 


Insurance On Crops Avail- 
able from Soil 


As long as farmers can’t order the 
weather they want, the next best thing 
for them is to get crop insurance. The 
soil, properly managed, can provide the 
insurance policies. 

It is true that crops well fed with 
clovers, manures, and fertilizers can 
withstand unfavorable weather best, 
writes Robert M. Salter, until recent- 
ly at the Ohio State University, in 
Timely Soil Topics for September. Cop- 
ies of this four-page leaflet can be ob- 
tained free from the publication office, 
Agricultural Extension Service, Ohio 
State University. 

“Investments in fertility are apt to 
pay best in poor crop years,” Mr. Sal- 
ter continues. “For example, averag- 
ing two good corn years at the Ohio 
Experiment Station, manure increased 
the yield of the crop by only 28 per 
cent; averaging two very poor corn 
years, manure increased the yield 290 
per cent. 

“Tiberal supplies of lime and phos- 
phates may be expected to diminish 
materially the unfavorable effects of 
an open winter on soil tilth. Increas- 
ing the amount of fertilizer and es- 
pecially its proportion of nitrogen, 
helps counteract the effect of late seed- 
ing of wheat and reduces the amount 
of winter killing. 

“On light, soils, early top-dressing of 
wheat or timothy with nitrate of soda 
or other rapidly available nitrogen fer- 
tilizer may counteract the harmiul ef- 
fects of nitrate removal by leaching in 
a wet winter. In general, a consistent 
and liberal fertility program is the 
farmer’s best method of protecting 
himself from the speculative changes 
of crop damage through bad weather.” 


LEAD IN MILK AND FAT 


Leading the cow testing association of Penn- 
sylvania in milk production for three consecu- 
tive years is the record recently completed by 
the Cumberland County Association. A. A. 
Raudabaugh has been tester ever since the as- 
sociation started in 1919. 

The average production of milk bis cow for 
the past year was 9,390 pounds and of butter- 
far 333.5 pounds. The butterfat record is also 
the highest in the state this year. The 1924-25 
record is an increase of 2,065 pounds of milk and 
88.9 pounds of butterfat over that of the first 
year. 


OHIO VALLEY 


W. G. Mclain and Sons’ Registered Holstein 
leads the Ohio Valley Association for October 
with a production of 1,649 pounds of milk and 
64.7 pounds fat. 

One hundred and forty-nine cows were tested 
by C. N. Zents, official tester. Twenty-nine 
were dry; 19 produced over 40 lbs. fat; 4 over 
50 lbs., and 2 over 60 lbs. The total produc- 
tion of the asscoiation for the month was 88,- 
127 Ibs. milk and 24.7 Ibs. fat. 

The following is a list of the 10 pan cows 

i 


W. G. McClain—R. Hi. ©... ee 1649 
Carroll & Ebert—R. H. ... 1764 
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“Winter comes fast on the lazy.”— 
Proverbs of Ireland. 


Thirteen 


A Marion County farmer, having or- 
dered 150 tons of limestone for 80 


acres jof/ land, plans on enough sweet 
clover, pasture to feed a carload of 
cattle every year. 


If a hen lays five eggs during No- 
vember, she will be keeping up to the 
standard set by poultrymen at the 


State University for efficiency flock’ 
production. 
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FOR THE LUBRICATION OF FORD CARS 


THE VAHEY OIL CoO. 


WARREN—YOUNGSTOWN—SALEM 
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‘Get All the Dirt 


out of the Mi1K 
my and do it Easily 


Don’t ‘‘muss and fuss” with dirty milk cloths 
or the clogged screen of an ordinary strainer. 
Use the method recommended by the U. S. 
Government—straining thru sterilized cotton 
dises—and get ALL the dirt and sediment, no 
matter how fine. Itis the only way you can be 
really sure of getting CLEAN MILK. 


Read the letter at the right—typical of 
hundreds more written by enthusiastic 
users of— 


PURITY Cotton 
Discs are made in 
any size from 514 
in. to 7 in. diam., 
for all makes of 
strainers or filters. 
Send for a trial 
order. 


; eee 

Also used and endorsed by World’s largest 
milk producers, dairies and condensaries. 
Clean Milk brings bigger profits. Don’t 
cheat yourself by selling milk that is only 
partially clean. 

See your dealer today about a Purity Strainer. If he can’t 
supply you write us for literature and prices, giving your 
dealer’s name. Ask for new illustrated folder. 


Purity Stamping Company 


Dept. D Battle Creek, Mich, 
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| Fire Safe 


Construction 


NATC 
pride, 


CARACES 


HE same material which protects city dis- 
tricts against disastrous fires is available 
for every type of farm building. 


NA TCO 


HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


The Natco house is low in first cost—easily and quickly 
erected—economical to maintain—comfortable to live 
in—inexpensive to build—and Fire Safe. 


Write for a free copy of the Natco home book. 


NATIONAL: FIRE: PRGDFING-COMPANY 


852 FULTON BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Fourteen 


National 


Sentiment of Co-Operating Farmers 


Organization of Milk Producers of United States Shows Unusual Progress—Determined Stand Taken on National Prob- 


lems—Prospects Are Bright for Future, Claim Leaders at Conclave—President Brenneman Again Chosen a Director 


Three hundred thousand cooperative 
dairy farmers, through their delegate 
representatives at the Ninth Annual 
Convention of the National Coopera-~ 
tiv@ Milk Producers’ Federation, 
soundly voiced their approval and dis- 
approval of certain practices and pro- 
jects of governmental and other de- 
partments, 


The convention, held this year at 
Philadelphia, November 23-25, brought. 
together nearly 500 active dairy farm- 
ers and their representatives. 

That the cooperative dairy industry 
is fortunate in having such a strong 
and well working organization as its 
national representative was emphasized 
in some of the reports given by various 
regional units. 

The convention was enlivened by ad- 
dresses from Hon. William M. Jardine, 
secretary of agriculture, and Gov, Gif- 
ford Pinchot of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. Secretary Jardine’s 
speech is reprinted in detail in another 
part of this issue. 

Public recognition of the giant elec- 
tric power monopolies, was advocated 
by Gov. Pinchot, in an address on 
“The Relation of Agriculture to Elec- 
tric Power”. He made a vigorous plea 
for the extension of electric power in 
the rural districts and touched briefly 
on the Giant Power Survey of Penn- 
syvania, which was instituted under his 
direction. It is hoped that the results 
of the Giant Power Survey will result 
in making electric power more available 
to the rural comunities. 


At its business session the delegates 
admitted to membership The Miami 
Valley Milk Producers’ Association, of 
Dayton, Ohio, and elected C. F. Dineen, 
of Milwaukee, Wisc., Secretary of the 
Milwaukee Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, as a new director. The following 
directors were re-elected: John D. Mil- 
ler, Susquehanna, Pa.; C. Bechtelheim- 
er, Waterloo, Iowa; J. A. Scollard, 
Chehalis, Wash.; George W. Slocum, 
New York, N. Y.; Richard Pattee, New- 
ton Highlands, Mass.; Harry Hartke, 
Covington, Ky.; F. G. Swoboda, Ply- 
mouth, Wisc.; Frank P. Willits, Ward, 
Pa.; R. Smith Snader, New Windsor, 
Md.; C. E. Hough, Hartford, Conn.; 
P. $. Brenneman, Jefferson, O°; B. 
Ashcraft, Cleveland, O.; N. P. Hull, 
Lansing, Mich.; J. C. Burr, Wauseon, 
O.; John Brandt, Litchfield, Minn. ; and 
W. F. Schilling, Northfield, Minn, 

All of the present officers were re- 
elected for another year. They consist- 
of: John D. Miller, president; Richard 
Pattee, first vice-president; Harry 
Hartke, second vice-president; Frank 
P. Willits, treasurer, and Charles W. 
Holman, secretary. 


The executive committee was created 
by the board of directors as follows: 
John D, Miller, Richard Pattee, Harry 
Hee tes Frank P. Willits, and N. P. 

ull. 

The delegates unanimously adopted 
resolutions endorsing the creation of a 
division of cooperative market in the 
Department of Agriculture, with pow- 
ers to assist but without any powers to 
regulate cooperatives. This resolution 
followed several conferences between 
representatives of the Federation and 
Secretary Jardine of the Department 
of Agriculture, and was in harmony 
with the recommendations of the Sec- 
retary made in his address to the con- 
vention. 

The delegates also unanimously call- 
ed upon Congress to repeal the flexible 
provision of the tariff act, and limit the 
activities of the commission to fact- 
gathering for Congress. 

They opposed reduction of federal 
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ilk Producers’ Meeting Reflects 


appropriations for eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis, and urged that adequate 
federal appropriations be spent coop- 
eratively with state appropriations in 
indemnifying farmers whose dairy cat- 
tle are found infected. 

They asked for clarification of the 
present internal revenue act to give 
agricultural cooperatives exemptions to 
which they are entitled, but denied by 
treasury regulations. 

They endorsed the work of the Am- 
erican Institute of Cooperation, and re- 
commended that another institute be 
held in 1926, 

They vigirously denounced attempts 
of state authorities to use so-called 
“Blue Sky” laws for the purpose of 
thwarting the efforts of cooperatives to 
organize. 

They endorsed the present system of 
crops reports and statements issued by 
the Department of Agriculture, urging 
the perfection of such reports and fur- 
ther distribution by the department 
over the radio. 


President’s Annual Address 


In his annuai address, Judge John D. 
Miller of Susquehanna, Pa., president of 
the Federation, severely arraigned the 
flexible tariff provision of the present 
tariff act; urging its repeal, and the 
turning back of the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission to its original work of furnish- 
ing data to Congress. He declared that 
the flexible tariff provision was a fail- 
ure, and pointed as an example to the 
fact that the case in which the dairy- 
men are interested, has been before 
the commission nearly four years with- 
out decisive action. He also warned 
cooperatives everywhere of the new 
danger arising from mal-administration 
of so-called “Blue Sky” laws. A nota- 
ble instance of this, he said, has re- 
cently occurred in the State of Ver- 
mont, where officials of that state have 
utilized the “Blue Sky” laws to prevent 
the organization of a New England- 
wide dairy system. In doing so, he 
thought they had gone far beyond the 
authority given state officials under the 
Vermont act. Judge Miller also point- 
ed out the necessity of a further clari- 
fication of the present internal revenue 
act, so as to make exemption of co- 
operative marketing associations a fact 
instead of a theory. 


Connecticut — 

R. J. Averill, a director of the Con- 

necticut Milk Producers’ Association, 
reported in the absence of its president, 
R. C. Mitchell. He emphasized three 
points which have been largely instru- 
mental in making their work in their 
district effective: 
_ (1) efficient management, (2) equal- 
ization of production, (3) cooperation 
within the organization and with all 
other organizations and concerns with 
whom they come in daily contact. He 
stated that production in their district 
usually varies about 20 per cent be- 
tween its highest point and its lowest 
point during the year. 


P. S. Brenneman, president of the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was absent on account 
of sickness, and H. I. Berlovich of the 
association, made the report in his 
place. Mr. Berlovich stated that their 
September sales of fluid milk had been 
higher than in any other month of 
the association’s history. During the 
past year they had had a steady in- 
crease in membership, and strong co- 
operation between the producers and 
dealers in those markets. 


Detroit 


B. F. Beach, assistant secretary, re- 
ported for the Michigan Milk Produc- 
ers’ Association of Detroit. This asso- 
ciation is a collective bargaining as- 
sociation and works in class harmony 
with the dealers. Recently the asso- 
ciation has established a surplus plant 
in Detroit for the purpose of taking 
care of surplus in the flush season, and 
of supplying fluid milk at the time of 
shortage. The sales are negotiated by 
a committee made up of producers and 
distributors. A small committee, made 
up of producers and representatives of 
dealers and the State College, acts as 
a research committee. Its annual sales 
amount to $18,000,000. 

Washington 

John McGill, Jr., secretary and as- 
sistant manager of the Maryland and 
Virginia Milk Producers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C., told of the difficul- 
ties encountered by his association in 
its early history, and how it had grad- 
ually overcome them. ‘These farmers 
have had strikes with dealers; dissatis- 
faction over their pooling contracts 
with members; financial reverses and 
several other varieties of discourage- 
ment; but they have stuck together and 
are finally on the road to substantial 
success. They have reduced an in- 
debtedness of $108,000 to $11,000. They 
now have the cooperation of the dealers 
and the Washington Health Depart- 
ment, and troubles within the organiza- 
tion have been entirely eliminated. 


New England 


Richard Pattee, of Boston, managing 
director of the New England Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, reported progress 
for his association in the absence of 
President George R. Little. He de- 
scribed briefly the progress being made 
in the organization of the New Eng- 
land dairy system, and referred to 
the opposition of Vermont officials 
as a factor that might delay the 
completion of this object, but could 
not permanently affect it, because, said 
Mr. Pattee, “the majority of the Ver- 
mont farmers want it. There never was 
in New England a greater determina- 
tion to organize and to stay organized, 
and there: never was a better loyalty 
among the dairymen of. that section 
than there is today.” 

Philadelphia 

H. D. Allebach, president of the In- 

ter-State Milk Producers’ Association 
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FOR THOSE WHO WILL ATTEND 


All members of the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany, who are planning to attend the Pennsylvania Farm 


them to reduced railroad rates, by applying for same at the 


Pittsburgh office. 


alg’ 


__ Secretary Quackenbush has a supply of certificates, which 
will be sent immediately upon request. 


y 
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Products Show, may procure certificates which will entitle 
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of Philadelphia, gave a brief report 
on the progress made during the past 
year in the Quaker City area. ‘The 
Philadelphia farmers have taken upon 
themselves to improve the quality of 
milk coming on to their markets, and 
have done a wonderful piece of work 
in this direction. a 
New York : 
“Despite the prophecies of the pes- 
simists, the Dairymen’s League Coop- 
erative Association, Inc., of New York, 
has lived through the critical periods — 
and is still prospering,” declared Ches- 
ter Young, treasurer of that organiza- 
tion. “It was predicted that we would 
live just long enough to give our farm- 
ers the opportunity to withdraw; then 
it was later predicted that when $13,- 
100,000 certificates of indebtedness 
would fall due, the League would fall 
with it. It has fallen to the extent 
that $2,000,000 has already been paid for 
the series of certificates which fall due 
in 1927, and a reserve of enough money 
to retire the balance of this series is now — 
on hand.” The league, by its efficiency 
and marketing plan, advanced the price 
of milk to its members in October this 
year, 45 cents over October last year, 
without disturbing the tranquility en-— 
joyed by the consumers. 
Cleveland ] 
“The dairy farmers in the Cleveland 
territory are now entering upon a new 
era in cooperation,” declared Bert Ash- 
craft, a director of the Ohio Farmers’ 
Cooperatice Milk Association, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. “We are now in the course 
of building and equipping a milk plant 
of our own for the express purpose of 
raising the efficiency of our associa- 
tion.” The Cleveland organization cares” 
for the milk produced within a radius 
of 50 miles of ‘the Ohio metropolis. 


Milwaukee q 

Milk producers in the Milwaukee ter-_ 
ritory are strong in their support of co- 
operative marketing, according to the 
report of C. F. Dineen, secretary of the 
Milwaukee Milk Producers’ Associa-— 
tion. The farmers in that section of. 
the Badger State have done wonders in 
facilitating the marketing program in 
their territory through arbitration with 
the dealer as to prices and general con- 
ditions. qi 


Cincinnati a 
At Cincinnati, according to Harry 
Hartke, a director of the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Pure Milk Association at that 
point, the dairymen have withstood the 
onslaughts of the opponents to COop- | 
erative marketing in that territory, and 
are now well on the road to success with 
their venture. “For seven years did we 
try to market our milk through a bar-— 
gaining association, to no avail,” stated 
Mr. Hartke. “Finally conditions got so” 
bad that we were forced to reorganize 
and compelled to carry our milk direct 
to the consumer without it passing 
through the hands of the milk dealers. 
This would not have been necessary 
had we received the hearty cooperation 
of the already existing milk dealers, as 
is the case here in Philadelphia. Our 
farmers dug into their jeans to the ex- 
tent of $20 per cow, in helping to fi- 
nance the organization so as to take 
over a $2,000,000 milk distributing pla 
which was offered us. We are payin 
for this plant at the rate of $800,000 a 
year.” Now the remaining dealers in 
the Cincinnati territory are more than 
eager to join the ranks of the coopera- 
tors with the Cincinnati organization, 
he reports. a 
The date and place of the next annual 
meeting will be decided by the Execu- 
tive Cimmittee. vr. 
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_ PITTSBURGH COUNTRY PLANT PRICES 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911° 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
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Above prices are for 4 per cent milk to January 1918. 
After that time for 3.5 per cent milk delivered at country plants. 


Prices quoted from October, 1925 on, are net with deductions made for Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Sales Company and Pittsburgh District Dairy Gx gil. 


December 11, 1925. 
The following (NET) prices are announced to dealers as the basis-of pay- 


“ments to producers for milk deliveries during the month of NOVEMBER, 1925: 
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48 22) 3.92 3.43 3.40 3.64 w 3.43 3.80 3.92 
49 28 3.97 3.48 3.45 3.69 3.48 3.85 3.97 
5.0 518 fo) 4.02 3.53 3.50 3.74 * 3:53 3.90 4.02 
5.1 3.38 4.07 3.58 Sho): 3.79 3.58 3.95 4.07 
2 3.43 4.12 3.63 3.60 3.84 3.63 4.00 4.12 
D3 3.48 4.17 3.68 3.65 3.89 3.68 4.05 4.17 
5.4 falas 4.22 i 3.70 3.94 3.73 4.10 4.22 
SH 4.27 3.78 3.75 3.99 3.78 4.15 4.27 


PITTSBURGH PRICE per gallon is 27 5/6 cents for 3.5% milk. 
*Price at Minerva (Pet Milk Co.) and Lyona is $2.38 per cwt. 
Price at Saegertown, Emlenton, Conneaut Lake and Moore Bros., is $2.48 ewt. 
Price at Butler is $2.88 per cwt. 
Price at Vinocur Dairy, Barnesville, H. W. Walker Co., Orangeville, Phalanx 
and Andalusia Dairy at E. Rochester is $2.58 per cwt. 
Price at Salem and Alliance is $2.78 per cwt. 
All prices 3.5% basis with usual butterfat differential. 
District No. 1—Pittsburgh and 
markets. 
District No. 2—Includes Youngstown, War- 
ren, Niles and Girard. 
District No. 3—Wheeling, Bellaire, Bridge- 
port, Martins Ferry. 
District No. 4—Ashtabula. 
No. S— Manufacturing plants 
Saegertown, 


The above prices are issued with the understanding that they are NET to the 
producers, and that buyers will make the following payments: 

1. To the D. C. S. Company, 1 cent per cwt. from all members. 

2. To the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, 1 cent per cwt. from all members. 

3. To the Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, 2 cents per cwt. from all other 


suburban lenton, (Note)—Plants under Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling or Youngstown City inspection re- 
ceive a differential of 10c above price quoted. 
unaenics No. 6—Sharon, Farrell and Sharps- 
ville. 


District No. 7—East Liverpool and Wellsville. 


District No. 8—New Kensington and Par- 
nassus. 


District 


L at 
Minerva, 


Orangeville and Em- 


_ producers. 


Approved by Board of Directors December 11, 1925. 


December 11, 1925. Pool Accounting Department. This list is sub- 

Dealers listed below are operating under ject to chamge and parties interested are re- 

pecans contracts and their accounts as of this quested to destroy any lists issued prior to 
ate are considered in good standing by the this date. 


District No. I 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 
Harmony Creamery Co. 
Hermes-Groves Dairy Co. 
Allegheny Dairy Co. 
Charles Giger. 
Hazel-Glenn Milk Co. 


Ohio Pure Milk Co. 

W. R. Ruhlman. 

Madden & Hubbard. 

Hall R. Magee. 

The Warren San. Milk Co. 
Persing Milir Prod. Co. 
Frederick Dairy Co. 


Shadyside Milk Co. ies. apes 
Finke amcgahal Highland Dairy. 
. H. Rapp . . R. Biery, 

Milan Bielich. ny Pica 


W. A. McIntosh. 


District No. III 
United Dairy Co. 
Jhio Valley Dairy. 
Cloverdale Dairy Co. 
Purity Dairy. 


Frank Bayer. 

Chas. Nauman. 

Economy Creamery. 

V3. H. Schultz. 

sense P. Tomkiewicz. 
eerless Milk Co. 


. H. Kaste. Meadow Crest Dairy 
McLaren Sanitary Milk Co. my ah a: 
Mech Yee tend) Products: Cloverdale Dairy (Bellaire Plant). 


Home Farm Dairy. 
Deans Dairy. 
A. D. Price 


United Dairy. 
Andrew Krupa. 
Soh W. Burton. 


District No. IV 
. O. Gerber. * 
Lackzoom Lab. M. V. Koykka. 

Michael Oles. L. R. Stroup. 

James Evans. , Harbor Creamery. 


Standard Dairy. 
Sewickley San. Milk Co. 
Wm. Colteryahn & Sons Co. 
Dearborn Dairy. 
Valley Dairv Prod. Co. 
Henry Henrich 
Tri-Boro Dairy. 
Sanitary Dairv. 
Wilkinsburg Dairy Co. 
Drinkmore Dairy 

Joka Milliron. 

‘thas. Colteryahn. 
Albion Milk Co. 


District No. II 


Isaly Dairy Co. 
Youngstown Sanitary Milk Co. 
C. J. Wilson & Son 


Chas. o Reynolds. 
Finn Cooperative Milk Co. 
District No. V 
J. D. Biggins & Sons Co. (Orangeville plant). 
Helvetia Milk Cond. Co. 
Reinhold Ice Cream. Co. 
United Dairy Co. (Barnesville plant). 
Conneaut Lake Dairy Prod, Co. 
Supreme Dairy 
Carnation Milk Prod. Co. 
TLvona Cheese Factory. 
W. H. Walker Co. 
Vinocur Dairy. 
Moore Bros. Co. 
The Soeders Sens Co. 
Tapor Dairies : 
Andalusia Dairy, E. Rochester. 


ENE. 4 
Keyston\/ Dairy. 


W. A. Clowes. 
Vailéyy Dairy Products Co. 


District No. VI 


J. D. Biggins & Sons (Sharon plant), 
Keeher Hrother.s 


District No. VII District No. IX 
Crockery City Ice Prod. Co. The Famous Dairy. 
Goldenstar Dairy. Andalusia Dairy, Salem. 


Rosenberger Dairy Prod. Co. 


District No. VIII 
Enterprise Dairy. 


District No. X 
Diffendal Dairy. 


OG 
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CAN YOU SELL? 


The unquestionable success of Agricultural Slag since its intro- 
duction several years ago has automatically placed it among the best 
selling lime products in Northeastern Ohio and Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, 


In the large area where Agricultural Slag is being sold we have a 
few townships not covered by our extensive sales organization. ‘These 
localities offer opportunity for men with sales ability. A money making 
proposition for live wires. 


Write today giving sales experience and reference. terri- 


tory may not be closed. 


TheStandard Slag Co. 


Agricultural Division 


Your 


707 Wick Building 
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The Beaver Printing Company 


The National Printers——¥— 


PRINTERS, RULERS 
and BOOK-BINDERS 


Bell Phone 95. 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Packard Ave 
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GOOD PAINT 


Pure lead and zinc and pure linseed oil are used 
in our Thrift Paint—absolutely are no substitutes 
used. There is none better or cheaper than Thrift 
Paint, quality considered. Thrift Paint is sold 
with an absolute guarantee. 


| THE WARREN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 
° 


WE'VE SOLD 


\ GOOD PAINT )} 


FOR YEARS 


131 North Park Avenue WARREN, OHIO 


THE YOUNGSTOWN GLASS AND PAINT COMPANY 


246 East Federal St.—337 West Federal St. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


ae 
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Losing Their Calves 
4s Ifthey are, you arelosirng money! 
Youcan stop this loss yourself 
AT SMALL COST 
»4 Write for FREE copy of ‘‘The 
i Cattle Specialist,” our cattle 
Answers all questions asked during 


§ paper. c | 
* the past thirtyyears about this trouble in cows. 


Let us tell you how to get the “Practical Home Veterinarian”, a Live 
Stock Pics (ar Boake withbabecet: Veterinary advice FREE. Write us tonight 
about your live stock ailments. A postal will do. 

Dr. David rinary ti 153 Grand 


——\ . mm. Sard 5 


Sixteen DAIRYMEN’S PRICE REPORTER 


Years 
Ago 

These became 
old fashioned 


ieee De Laval Milker is rapidly eliminating hand 
milking, and has already done so on thousands of farms 
in all parts of the world. 


No one would think of harvesting grain in this day and 
age with a cradle, and there is little plowing done by 
oxen or seed sown by hand. Yet a De Laval Milker will 
save More time in the course of a year than a grain binder 
or any other labor-saving machine on the farm. A De P 
Laval Milker not only saves time twice a day---730 times : @ 
a year---but because of its stimulating and soothing action | 
almost invariably causes cows to produce more milk than 
by any other method, either hand or machine, and in 
addition produces cleaner milk. 


If you are milking five or more 
cows by hand a De Laval Milker will 
soon pay for itself. 


See Your 


The world’s best cream separator. Has the 
wonderful “floating bowl.” Guaranteed to 
skim cleaner. Furnished in seven sizes, with 
hand, electric or belt drive. 
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